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R A B ' . 

-I* Is called tlic canine letter, because it if 
uttered with some resemblance to the growl 
or snarl of a cur: it has one constant sound 
in English, such as it has in other languages; ns 
red, rose, more, muriatick -• in words deriv^ from 
the Greek, it is followed by an h, rhapsody ; r is 
never mute, unless the second r may be accounted 
mute, where two »r arc used; as myrrh. 

Jl is the dogs’ letter, and hurreth in the sonml: 
the tongue striking the inner palate, with a 
trembling about the teeth. B.Jonsm, Er^. Gramm. 

To Ra'bate. V. n. \_rahattre, Fr.] In falconry, to 
recover a hawk to the fist again. Ainsmrfh. 

Raba'to.'I' n. s. [from the Fr. rabaitre, to put back, 
according to Menage; because it was at first 
nothing but the collar of the shirt or shift turned 
back towards the shoulders. T. Hawkins.] A 
neckband: a kind of rufll 
I think your other rabato vterc better. 

.'ikaitpeare, hluch Ado. 
Broke broad jests upon her narrow h"fl 
Pok’d her rabatos, and survey'd her su I. 

OU Com. o/" IjOW Tridct. 

To RA'BBET. ». a. [rabatre, rabuter, Fr.] To pare 
pieces of wood so as to fit one another. 
reddfct plane is to cnt))art of the upper edge 
ard straight or square down, that the edge 
\rr board, cut down in the same manner, 
t into the square of the first; and this 
ver of two boards is called rabbeting. 

Moron, Mech. Ex. 
V frame hath every one of itn lights rabrited on 
tut half an inch into tiic frame, and nil these 
red square. Muxon. 

. .. . [from the verb.] A joint made by 

two pieces so that they wrap over one 

drove in the hooks, they set tltc rabbets of the dour 
rabbets of the door-post. Muxon. 

I n. s. A doctor among the Jews. 

rabbins say, tliat natiure hath given man, fur 
f»g of nil ictUTs, the Ups, the tcetlt, the tongue, 
d Camden, JSrm. 

"•'**»/ for one is yotir master, even Christ, 
St. Matt, xaiii. 8. 


R A B 

RABBt'KiCAi..=ll= ad^. [from rabbin.^ Relating to ihe!^ 
notions of the rabbins. 

We will not buy your rabbinieal fumes; wc hove one that. 
calls us to buy of him pure gold tried in the fire. ; 

Milton, Aniui. Rm. Drf. § j. 
He is likewise to teach them — a great rabbinical secret, 
revived of late years by the fraternity of Jesuits, namely, that. 
contradictory interpretations of the same article may be both ' 
of them true and valid. Addison, Spect. No. 30J. 

I confess 1 have sometimes thought that there was good 
sense, and rood advice, in a certain rabbinical saying, vraich 
might pass (or one of Pythagoras, for it is to be understood in , 
the allegorical way: “ 'fhrow .a little salt upon your lamp ; it ' 
will burn the brighter and the stronger.” 

Peters an Job, Pref. p. xl. 

Ra'bbinist.# n.s. One of those among the Jews, 
who adhered to the Talmud and its traditions. 

Those who stood up for the Talmud and its traditions were 
chiefly the rabbins, and tiieir followers; from whence the party 
had the name of rabbitust. 

Stackhouse, Hist, of the Rib. vol. ii. B. 7. eh. 4 . 

Ra'bbit. n. s. [i-obbe, robbekin, Dutch.] A furiy 
animal that lives on plants, and burrows in the 
ground. 

1 knew a wench married, as she went to the garden for 
parsly to stuff a rabbit. Shakspeare, Tam. the Shrew. 

A company of scholars, going to catch conics, carried one 
with them which had not much wit, and gave in charge, tiiat 
if he saw .any, he should be silent for fear of scaring or diem ; 
but be no sooner espied a company of rabbits, but he cried, 
aloud, ecce multi cuniculi; which be had no sooner said, but 
the conies ran to their burrows; and he Iteing checked by 
them for it, answered. Who would have thought that the rab¬ 
bits understood Latin? ^ Bacon, Apophthegms. 

RA'BBIsE.'f' n. s. Irabula, Lat. rabulare, low Lat.] 
Dr. Johnson.— Rabtda is a wrangler, a brawler; and 
rabulare is to make the noise of such fellows. Serenius 
therefore refers rabble to the Icel. rabba, to prate, 
rabb, confused discourse. And so Ktlian, rabbeUn,. 
Tent. “ confundere verba.” Hence rald>le-rote, iaotir 
Exmorc dialect, “ a repetition of a long round¬ 
about story,” as Grose has observed; and hence 
rahhlement was applied contemptuously to those 
who liad prated a great deal upon a suDject, a col¬ 
lection of brawlers ns it were. See the citations: 
from C anmer and Hall under Rabblemeat.].. A 
tumulti us crowd; an assembly of low people. ’ p 
Country ten, will ye relent, and yield to mercy, 

Or let a ra Mr.lead you to your deaths? Shakspehy 




c 


V to this place. iPiahptare. 

‘ ' yf tbece* hii. veveta! ravishmeBtit, betra^ngs, and itealiiu 

sway of men’s wives, came in all those ancient fables, and all 
that roM/e of Orecian foi^ries. Ralegh. 

TTie better sort abhors scurrility. 

And often censures what the raU/n like. * ^^oieommon. 

That prilfhne. atheistical, epiairean rabble, whmn the whole 
nation so rings of, lire not the wisfet men in the world. South. 
To gratiiy the barbarous audience, I gave them a short 
' raUk scene, lierniiso thj^ mob .are represent^ by Plutarch and 
Polybius with the sarac^tjliarBcter of baseness and cowardice. 

Sryilen, "Prif. to Clcomeues. 

Id rhanjie of government, 

Tlie rabb/c rislc their great oppressors’ fate. 

Do sovereign justice and revenge the state. Drydcn. 

His enemies have been only able to make ill impressions 
upon the low and ignorant rtMle, and to put the dregs of the 
people in a ferment. Addieon, Freeholder. 

RA'BBLE-ciiARMiNa.* ttdj. [roftWt* ai.tl charm.'} 
Charming the rabble; a very signiiicaiu cxpi^essioii, 
as denoting the arts of those v iio, in tiie language 
of Milton, “ bawl for freedom in tlieir senseless 
mood, and incaii licence when they erv liberty.” 

Since the generality of mankind are wholly governed by 
words and -lumcs, having neither strength ot judgement to 
discern, no.- leisure to eiuiuire into the right application and 
drift of them; -what can be expected, if a company of bold, 
crafty, designing villains, shall be inressuntly buzzing into the 
rabble’s c-ar.s, l^’r'tnny, imd arbitrary power; pensioners, and 
evil counsellors, on the otic bund; and pointing out them* 
selves for the only jiatrons of thdr country, the only assertors 
of liberty and proiie'ty, and redressers of gricvaneiir., on the 
other? ( say, if ihe rout K* still Ibtiuwcd, and phed by them 
with such iiioutli*grHn8dues ns these; can ary thing be ex¬ 
pected, but iliat those -vho look no farther than words, should 
take such inrendiai'ics at their word; and thereupon presently 
kin.llc and lluiiit- out, and throw the wliole tniiiic of the 
government into tiiiiuilt and coiifusioii ? And therefore I shall 
go over every om. of these nMe-cJia/1111.1^ words, wlnrh curry 
so much wild-hre wrapt up in them. South, Srrn. vi. 57. 

llA'BBtEMENT.'f* «. X. i from rabbi.?.} Any crowd ; 
tumultnoua aasenibiy of moan people. Not in use, 
Ur. Johnson says, Mr. Peggo, on the contrary, 
conaiderti it tm JIhhI of late, in various parts of 
England, lor the mob. 

Gabrieli, Duns, Dnrandc, and the great raUemenl ot the 
srhole authors. Abp. Cnmmrr, Amio. to Bp. (ronSucr, p, yy, 

A rude raMcmenl, * 

Whose like he never saw, hi. dur'ii nut bide, i 

But get his ready steed, and fust away gan ride, ^emcr, F. Q. { 
Such wondrous rabbleHuiute of rhymesters new. j 

Up. Halt, Sat. >. 2. I 

. The ridtblemcnt houtcd, cla|)p’d tlieir chopt hands, and ut- 
«Srcd a deaj of stinking breath. Shatsjirare, Jui. Can. 

There wijl be always tyvantc, luuixierers, thieves, tniitors, 
and other of the same ralMch<^:nt. Camdeu, Rem. 

atij,J[rabiduii. Lah] Fierce; furioii.s; mad. 
Some men are naturally troublesome, vicious, thievish, pug¬ 
nacious. rabid. ' WollaRon, § 8. 

Ra'bimet. m. 8. A kind of smaller ordnance. 

Ainsroorth. 

RACE.'f^ 71 . s. [race, Fr. from radicc, Lni.] 

1. A fitmily ascending. 

2. Family descending. 

• He ill a moment will create 
Another world ; and, out of roan, a race 
Of men iuiiuuim^Ie, there to dwell. AiUtou, P. L. 

Male he created thee, but tliy consort 
Female for rare. Milton, P, L. 

High as the mother of the gods in place, 

And proud like her of an immortal race. Drj/ikti. 

Hence the long race of Alban fathers come. Hryden, 

5. A generationa collective family. 

A race of youthful and mibandled colh, 

Fetching mad bounds. Sha/espeare, Merch. of Vcu. 


4. 

The race of mules, fit for 

Instead f ^ ^ atqmnAps H III* 

Of spirits malign, a better num k. ,, liqvpioAiian eq ffiit 
Into their vacant room. •, Ihl 

In die racet of mankind and fianiiies of the worit^ f 
remains not to one above another the least pretence 
the right of inheritance. Lek ,, 

If they are all debas’d and willing slavte, v- 

The young but breathing to grow grey in bondage, * ■' 

And the ^ sinking to ignoble graves. 

Of such a race no matter who is king.- JHutjdiy. 

5. Race ^gengibrct Spanidi.] A 
root or sprig of ginger. * Raise. 

Hie late Mr. Warner observed to me, that a single^ root or 
**' race of ginger, were it brought home entire, as it m^ht for¬ 
merly hate been, and not in small pieces, as at inresent, 
would have been sufficient to load a puck-horse. 

Steeeeus, Hole on SAaktpeeu'e. 
o. A particular strength or taste of wine; a kind of 
tartness.. 

There came, not six days since, from Hull a pipe 
Of rich canary. — 

Is it of the riglii race? Mattitiger, Heu’ IVay to payOU Debit. 

7. Applied, from the preceding sense, by Temple to 
any extraordinary natural force of inteUect, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Johnson: it may, perhaps, be thought, 
however, os having no other meaning than that of 
stretch. 

Of gardens there may be forms wholly iir^lar, that may 
have more beauty than of others; but tliey must owe it to 
some extraordinary disimsTtions of nature in the scat, or some 
great race of fancy or judgement in contHvancc. Temple. 

tl. C/h 78 , Icclaiidick; haras, old Freiich.j Contest in 
ninning. 

To describe racer uud games 

Or tilting furniture. Milton, P. L, 

Stand forth, yc chaiiipions who the gauntlet wield, 

Or you the swiftest racers of the field; 

Stand forth, ye wrustlers -.vlio these pastimes grace, 

J wield the gauntlet, uud I run the race. Pope, 

9. Course on tlie feet. 

The dight of many birds Is swifter than the race of any 
beasts. Raeon. 

10. Progress; course. 

It suddenly tell from an excess of favour, which many ex¬ 
amples having taught them, never stopt his race till it came to 
a hciidloug overthrow. SHndjh 

My race of glory run, and race ol shame. JUltou, S. A. 
The great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his race though steep. MiUon, P. L, 

He safe return’d, the race of glory past. 

New to his frieuds cmbi-acc. Pope, Odyte^ 

11. Train; process. « 

An offensive war is mode, which is unjust in the ag^ossor; 
the prosecution and race of the war cavneth the defendant I'l 
invade the ancient patrimony of die first aggressor, who is 
MOW turned detendant; shall he «t down, a.ul not put himself 
in defence? _ Baron. 

The race of this war fell upon the loss of Urbin, which he 
re-obtained. Bacon. 

To Race.* v. n. [from the noun.] To run os in a 
race; to run swiftly. 

The racing steed. Pape, M. 13. 

The mow- vhitc lamb'. 

Trip i;ii the green, and race in little troop.s. Dyer. 

Ra'ceiiorse. n. s. [race and horse.} Horse brc*d*to 
run for prints. 

The reason Hiidibnis gives, why tbore, who can talk op 
trifles, speak with the greatest fluency, is, that the tongue i« 
like a racehorse, which runs the faster, the less weight it 
carries. Aatiuou. 

Racema'tion.'I" n. s. [raccmcflio, Lat.] 

1. Cluster, like diat of grapes. 
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the ^ole raeetnatiim or 
iMipOtcliuled in many weeks otter. 

^ , tp 3 ® tor * Srom, Vuig. Err. 

■ PerhapjfflSc cu^vaUon of the dusters of grapes. 

He toS^W* nltSBure in a garden; and having brought 
Vrtwr some curioa* Rtrunicnts out of Italy for nteenuUum, en- 
itlUiuCa Mid he .was a grciU waster in the use of 

.i them. * Burnet, Life of Bp. Bedell, p. i*o. 

/^cehi'fekous. [racemis mdjero, Lat.] Bear¬ 
ing clusters. ^ 

Ba'cbtu n. s. [from race.] Runner; , one that con¬ 
tends in speed. 

His stumbling foumlerldeadc can trot os high 
As any other Pe^ns can fly; 

Bo Uie dull eel m< vex nimbler in the mud, 

Thau all the swift-flon’d raeers of the flood. 

A poet’s form she plac’d before thdr eyes 
And nod the nimblest rmvr sciisc the prize. 

RACH.’lk M. s. [paecc, Sax. racke, Goth. 
rdcheii. Germ, vestigia odorari. Wachter. 


Dorset. 

Pope. 

From 
And 


so he derives brack, the female hound, from be- 
rei^enf\ A hunting dog. 

There are hi finelaud and Scotland two kinds of hunting # 
dogs; the first is-called a ruches and this is afout-sernting crea- 1 
ture, both of wilde beasts, birds, and fishes*also which lie hid 
among the rocks; tlu female hereof is called in England a 
brachc. (JenUemeu's Jtccrealion, p.a8.' 

RA'ciNE!SS.t [from rar^.] The quality of being 

racy. » 

Race, and raciuets, in wine, signifies a kind of tartness. 

Blachsloue, Kotc on Shahspeure. 
MonUiignc, speaking rather what he thought than what he 
read, has an energy of thonglit, and a racincss and force of 
expression, that we but rarely meet with in any of onr essay- 
writers, except .Jeremy Collier. BiograpIdaHo, p. 307. 

RACK.-f* n. s. [racke, Dutch, from racken, t« 
at retch.] 

I. An engine to torture. 

Vex not hiB ghost; O let him pass ! he hates him 
That would, upon the rack of this rough world. 

Stretch him out longer. Mspatre, K. Lear. 

Did ever any man upon the rnek afflict himscit, liccausc he 
had received a cross answer from his mistress. Bp. Tuplor. 

Let them feel die whip, the sword, the fire, 

And ill the tortures of the rack expire. Addison. 

a. Torture; extreme pwn. 

A fit of the stone puts a king to the rack, and makes ^liiin as 
miserable ^s it does, die meanest sulject. Temple. 

A cool behaviour sets him o > the rack, and is intcniretcilns 
an instance of aversion or indiflerence. Addison. 

3. Enaction. 

The great rents and racks would be iin8upportii|)la> 

( Sir E.San^, State oj'Bel. (ifi^s) O. z. h. 

4. Any iuBtriimcnt by whiit exteuaon u p^ormed. 

These Iwws, being soq^hat like the long bows in use 
amongst ui^ were bent only by a man’s immediate strength, 
without the help of any bender or rack that are used to others. 

Wilkins, Math, Magick. 

5. A dialttff; commonly a portable dixtafr^ from which 
they spin by twirling a boll. It is commonly spoken 

and written rock. ‘ 

• The sisters turn the wheel. 

Empty.the woolly rack, and fill the reel. Drtfdcn. 

6. CBacitp,Dutch,atrack. Dr. Johnson.—“.Kaeir means 

that which is reeked .-—tlie past tense, and 
ther^ore past participle, peac or pec, of the Sax. 
verb pecan, extialare, to reek ,• a vapour, a steam, 
an exhalation.” Mr. H. Took, Div. of Purl. ii. 397. 
Accordingly Mr. Tijpkc trill not at all admit the 
dilution of rock as given by Dr. Johmeon, namely, 
the clouds as they, are driven by the wind.” Dr. 

- Johnson’s d^nition is certainly not exact Ncvcp- 


thdess, rack is well know. ;^ngland in a 
meaning: “ the rack ridra,” a Lincolnshire^^.' 
prcBsion, used of the clouds moving swiftly: ^ the 
rack of the weaUier," the track in which the clouds 
move, mpd in'tlie North according to Grose.] Thin 
vapours'ln the air. , s 

The winds in the upper r^ion, which move thF 
clottds oLaoe, which we call the rack, and are not 
perceived below, pass witliout noise. 

Bacon, Nat.Hisl. 

That, which is now a hor.«e, even with it thou^t 
The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct 
As. water is in water. Skakspcarc, Ant. and Clcou. 

The great glblKi itself, 

Yea, all, which it inherit, shall dissnh'c ; 

And, like this insubstantial pageant, faded. 

Leave not a rack behind. Shakspeare, Tempest. 

We often see against some storm, 

A silence in the heavens, the rack stand still. 

The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 

As hush 08 death. S/iaisj)catv, IlamiH. 

The upper part of the scene, wliicli was all of clouds, anil 
made artificially to swell and ride like the rack, begun to ope.y ; 
and, the air clearing, in the top thereof was discovered Juno’. 

B. i/uRsQii, at Conrr. 

Shall I stray 

In the middle air, and stay 

The sailing rack ? Elelchrr, FaithfiU Shtpherdess. 

_As winrry winds contending in the sky, 

Witli eqimi force of lungs their titles try; 

They rage, they roar: tlie doubtful rack of heaven 
Stands without motion, and the tide uiidrivcu, Dtyden 

7. [hpacca, the occiput, Saxon; racca, Iceiandick, 
hinges or joints.] A neck of mutton cut for the 
table. Dr. Johnson. — Simply the neck or crag ol 
mutton, in Lancashire. 

A chicken, a rabbit, rib of a rack of mutton, wing of a ca 
pon, &c. Burton, Anal, of Met. p. 74 

8. A grate; the grate on which bacon is laid. 

9. A wooden OTatc, in which bay is placed for cattle 

Tlirir bulls they send to pastures far. 

Or hills, or Teed them at full racks within. May, Firgi 

The best way to feed cattle with it, is to put it in racki 
because of the great quantity they tread down. Morlimei 

He bid the nimble hours 
Bring forth the steeds; the nimble hours obey: 

From their full racks the generous steeds retire. Addkui 

10. Arrack; a spirituous liquor. See Ahrack. 

To Rack.*!* v. n. [from the noun.] To stream or flj 
4s clouds before tlie wind. 

' Three glorious suns, eacli one u perfect sun. 

Not scpiuatcd with the racking clouds, 

. But sever'd in a pale clear-shining sky. Skakspeat 

Stay, clouds, yt rack too fast. 

Beaum. and FI: Four PI. in On 
To Rack.'!' v. a, [from the noun.] 

1. To torment by the rack. 

Unhappy most like tortur’d me. 

Their jointii new set to be new rucFd again. CouA 

Hold, O dreadful sir. 

You will not rack an innocent old mani Dryden and L 

2. To torment; to harass. 

The apostate angel, though in pun, 
g Vaunting aloud, but rock’d Viitii deep des^ir. MsHou, P. 
13. To harass by exaction. 

* The landlord there shamefully rack thdr tcnents,.exact 
of them, besides his covenants, what he pleaseth. I^em 
The commons hast thou rack’d ; the clerg]’*s begs 
Are lank and loan with thy extortions. Shakspet 

He took possession of his just estate, . 

Nor rack’d bis tenants with increase of rent. Dryt 

4. To screw : to force to performance. 



iptnrc further than by God 
BTC drawn into luconvenienciefc llotAer. 

' , ' 'Jjtji wiiest among the himthcnt rM-ked their wits, and cast 
skbQBt every way, managing every little mpjincnt to the ut- 
nnm advantage. Ti//otii<m, Smi. 

j Jt was worth the while for the adversary to ntclr invention, 
1 and to call in all'the succours of leamiug and critical skill to 
asswl them, if possible, and to wrest them out of our hands. 

jt To stretch; to extend. 

','Nor have 1 money nor commodity 

• raise a present sum; 

Try what my credit can in Venice do, 

That sball-be rack’d even to the uttermoiit. Shahjiran-. 

6 . To defecate; to draw oft* from the lees. [1 know 
not whence this word is derived in this sense; 
German, is clear, pure, whence our word to r/nsr : 
this is perha]>s of Uie same race. Dr. Johnson. — 
It has hud the same origin ascribed to it as liic noun; 
« racken, Dutch; recken, Germ, extendo, tor<mco, 

i. e. to retch or draw out in Icngtli, as the tormen¬ 
tor doth the limbs of a delincjueiit, with the instru¬ 
ment so called: hence, to rac/c wines, i. e. to draw 
them out by long racking leaders, from the lees.” 
Butler’s Kng. Gramm. 1633. Ind. Mr. Malone 
has made the same remark.] 

It is common to draw wine or l)ccr from the Ices, which wc 
call rackiim, whereby it will clarify much sooner. Bacon. 

Some r^t their rask about the cellar to mix it with the lees, 
and, after a few days’ resettlement, rack it off. Mocliwer. 

IIack-uent. n, s, [rac^ and renf.] Rent raised to the 
uttermost 

Have poor families been rained by rach-renlt, paid for the 
lands of tiic church? * Sivift, MUce/l. 

llACK-RENTEli. H. s. Irodi and renter.'] One who 
pays the uttermost rent 

Though this be a quarter of his yearly income, and the 
piiblick tax takes away one hundred; yet this influences not 
the yearly rent of the land, which the rack-renter or under¬ 
tenant pays. Ijockc. 

Ua'ckek.* «. s. [from rack.] 

1. One who torments. Htdoet. 

Such rackrrt of orthography us to speak dout, when he 
should say doubt. Shaktpeare, L. TmI>. JmI. 

2 . A wrestcr: as, “ a rocker of laws, i. e. he that 
with subtile interpretation wresteth laws.” Barret. 

RA'CKET. n. s. [of nnceitain derivation; M. I’a- 
snubun derives it, after his custom, from the 

* dash of fluctuation against the shore.] 

1. An irri^ular clattering noise. 

That the tennis.eourt keeper knows better than I, it is a 
low ebb of linen with thee, when thou keepest not racket there. 
. SMMpcare, lien. II'. 

2. A confused talk. In burlesque language. 

Ambition hath removed her lodging, and lives the next door 

to Action, where they keep such a racket, that the whole pa¬ 
rish is disturbed, and every night in an uproar. Sun/t. 

3. IJBayueUe, Fr.] The instrument with which players 
at tennis strike the ball. Whence perhaps all tlic 
other senses. 

When Wc have matdit omrackett to these balls. 

We will in France play a set, 

Shall strike his Alberts crown into the hazard. Shaktpeare. 

The^dy, into which ini^ressioif is made, either can yield 
backward or it cannot; if it can yield backward, then the 
impreMion made is a motion; as we see a stroke with a racket 
upon a ball, makes it fly from iti dXgfy on the &mf. 

. He telks qiuch of tlie motives to do and forbear, bow they 
detemine a reasonable man, as if be were no more than a 
I tennis-ball, to be tossed to and fro by the raciett of the second 
> euiises. Brmthatt agaitui Hobbes. 


To Ra'cket.# V. a. [fi^i 
at ’ 


[amosostu 
pw. 


t the game of racket; w v: * 

Thus, like a tennis-ball, 
temptation to another, till at lifii 

J)r. Hemyi, Nine Serin. (iflyflror.Tflyy,) P- «■ J 
To Ra'cket.* V. n. [from the noun.] To go abd, \ 
in a sort of noisy manner; to frolick. 

Company utid cards at home, paities by land and wate;-^ 
nbroad, and what they call “ doing something,” that is, rsckei.. 
lag about from morning to night, arc occupatious, 1^4, 
wear out my mints. 6V«y, Lett, to Dr. Clarie^ (m6o.^ 

He got Ins illness, not by sc.nupcring, racketing, and li^g ,. 
post, as I had supposed, but liy going with ladies to Vauxhll). 

Grot/, Ijctt. to ilfiKuon,(b76i.) 

Ra'ckety.# adj. [from racket.] Making a noise. A 
low word. 

RA'cKiNG.’ft H. s. [from the notm.] 

I. Torture on a rack. 

The persecutions — were usually burnings, rackings, and 
wasting awUy their lives in miserable iinprisonments. 

More on the Sev. Churches, p. 84. 

. 2. Toiture of mind: as, the rackings of conscience. 

3. Process of stretching cloth on a rack to dry. 

4. Act of drawing off liquors Trom the lees. 
RA'CKING-Parrr. «. s. 

JRackhtg-fiarc of a horse is the same as an ambl^ 
only that it is a swifter time, and a shorter tread; 
and though it docs not rid so much ground, yet it - 
is sometlnng easier. Farrier^s Diet. * 

Rackoo'n. n. s. 

The rarkoon is a New England animal, like a 
badger, having a tail like a ibx, being clothed with 
Wfi thick and deep fur: it sleeps in the day-time in 
a hollow tree, and goes out a-nij^ts, when the 
moon shines, to feed on the sea-side, where is 
hunted by dogs. ’ BaiUy. 

RA'CY.'f' adj. [perhaps from rqysr, Spanish, a root. 
Dr. Joiiiisun. — Germ. Suev. ras, reess, quod acri- 
est saporc. Serenius.] Strong; flavorous; tast¬ 
ing of the soil. 

Rich racu vetses in which we 

The soil, from which tliey come, taste, smell, and see. Cowby. 

From his brain that Helicon distil. 

Whose racy liquor did his offspring All. Denham. 

The cyder at first is rciy luscious, but if ground more early, 
it is more racy. Mortimer. 

The hospitable sage, iu sign 
s Of social welcome, mix’d the raej/ wine, 

•Late Aoiu tbc mellowing cask restor’d to light. 

By ten long years refin’d, and rosy bright. ’ F -w. 

Rad.'I’ the old pret. and part of read. In R. of 
Gloucester, and Chaucer, it is used for advised. 

But never let th’ ensampte of the bad 
Oflend the good: for good, by paragoiie 
Of evil, may more uotabH be rad. Spenser, P. iii. ix, s. 

Who, when as each of other had a sight. 

They knew themselves, and both thdr persons rad. ^ 

Spenser, F, Q. vi. i. 4, 

Rad. 

Bad, red, and rod, difieritm only in dialect, signify 
counsel; as Conrad, powerful or skilfiil in couns^; 
Ethelred, a noble counsellor; Rodbert, eminent fur 
counsel: Eubulus and Throsybulus have almo.st the 
same sense. Gibsmi, 

To llA'DpLE.# V. a, [ppsb^ Sax. fascia, a band; 
ppffiSian, piialSian, to wr^l^, to bind togetlier.] Tt» ^ 
twist U^^er. Mr. Tooke and Mr. Malone both 
cite the following example. 
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• ' —fft til 

J0 •q ii&lii tlity were so tery bendy, that 

^ their huti or hourea very 
boiubome^ j^iadv'^o^yr worldog it up like baiket>work alt 
the mttf rSm. ^ JO^oe, Soiouou Cnuon. 

A''BDtJS.# n. $. tfrom die verb.] A long stick useii 
^in hedging; a Kentish word, according to Pegge, 
«fbr what in other places is called a radMing. 

A raddk hedge is a hedge of pleachefl or twisted 
twigs or boughs. IF. Tboke. 

See Ritudock. 

K/ra^CE. 7 ».5. [radiaret Lat.] Sparkling lustre; 
tVipp4Ncy. 5 glitter. 

jil the Ncred rndumee of the sun, 

% ul the operations of the orbs, 

Here I disclaim all tny paternal care. Shaktpeure, K. Ltar. 

Whether there be not too high an apprehension above its 
snaturol radimuy, is not without just doubt; however it be 
^ granted a very qsicndid gem, and whose sparkles may some* 

' what resemble the glances of fire. Jlroum, Vwg. Err, 

son 

Girt with omnipotence, with radktnee crown’d 
Of maicsty divine. MUton, P. L, 

A poty surpoNing the sun in its greatest radiaiwy. B^Fnel. 
Ra'diant. ad^. {radians, Lat.] Shining; brightly 
sparkling; emitting ^ys. 

There was a sun of gold radiant upon the top, and before, a 
small cherub of gold with wings displayed. Bacon. 

Mark what radiant state she spreads, 

In drcle round her shining throne. 

Shooting her beams like niver threads. 

This, this is she alone. MUton, Arcades. 

Virtue could see to do what virtue would 
% her own radiatU light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. Milton, Comm. 

Ra'diamtey-# adv. [from radiant,'} Witli glitter; 

with sparkling lustre. • 

Tb RATDIATE."!* u. n. {radio, Lat.] To emit rays ; 
^^iMne; tO(|pBrkie. 

^ces in kings are like those spots the moon 
Bears in her bray, which so plain appear 
To all the world: to virtues thine more clear 
^ In them, and radiate like the sun at noon. 

' - Howell, Verses pr^. to Ld.Hetierfs Hen. Vlll. 

Though with wit and parts their possessors could never en> 
gage Gra to send forth his light anil his truth; yet now that 
revelation hath disclosed them, and diet he hath been pleased 
to make them radiate in his word, men may recollect those 
scatter'd divine beanih and kindling with them the traicks 
proper to warm our aflwtions, enflame holy zeal. Boyle. 

Light radSates from luminous bodies directly to our qres,and 
thus we see the sun or a flame; or it is reflected ^n^ot'— 
bodies, and thus we see a man or a picture. r 

To Ra'diate.# V. a. To enlighten; to fiU 
bwhtnees. 

Irat gloriom light which coiitinually, with unwearied beems, 
did radiate the souls of his faithful auiBtoiy. * 

Dr. Hexeyt, Nine Serm. Pnf. (1658, 6r 1659.) 
Soon the qilendid mom ^ain 

SWi radiate oil the firmamentWI plain. IVtdy, Ode to Enetung. 
Ra%atsd. adj. {radiaius, Xlat.] Adorned with rays. 
The radiated head of the pbcmix g^ves us the meeniitt ou a 
passeM in Ausonhii. Addison, 

Radiatiok. », $, [raduifu^ Lat radiation, Fr.] 

1. Beamy lustre; emissitm ra^fs. 

We have panpecthre bouses, whohs we make demonstrations 
ofalllightisndfadMtiiMiAandoFallcbloutt. Bacon. 

ShottTd Itay I liv’d daimtiMm were true, 7 
Your mdiafiM can aB doadi aubdiM, > 

Bat one; *tw best light to co n te mp la t e you. ) JDemw. 

Emisnon from a centre every wav* 

Sound norallelelh in many thiap whh the light and radd- 
X*otion of thnigt vitibte. JhiMii, Nat.Hist, 

I^A'DICAL* adj\ {raHeal, Fr. from ram Ltt .3 
t. Primitive; originaL 



R Ai' 

Hie diflhrenees, whidi areiecohdm and proceed froitt aeii r^' 
redieal diflbrencei, arc, plants arc all figunte and deternftiate, ' 
which inanimate bodies are not. Bae*a. 

Such a radieai truth, that God is, springing up together with 
the essence of the soul, and previous to all other moiights, is 
not pretended to by religion. Bentley. 

2. Implanted by nature. 

Tm emission of the loose and adventitious moisture doth be* 
tny the radical moisture, and carrieth it for company. Bacon. 

If the radieai moisture of gold were sepanted, ft might he 
contrived to burn without bring consumed. 

The sun beams render the humours hot, and dry up tiic 
radical moisture. Arbadinot. 

3. Serving to origination. ' 

Radii’a'lity. n. s. [from ratUcal,} OrimnatioiL 
^ There may be equivocal seeds and hermararoditieal prin¬ 
ciples, that contain the radicatUa and power of dUferent forms; 
thus, in the seeds of wheat, tnere ueth obscurely the semi- 
nality of darnel. Brown, Vtdg, Err. 

Ka'dicaley. adv, {fromradical,} Originally; primi¬ 
tively. 

It is no easy matter to determine the point of death in in¬ 
sects, who have not thrir vitalities radically confined unto one 
part. Brown, Vulg, Err, 

These great orbs thus radtcatfvbrig)it, ) 

Primitive founts, and origins of ught, > 

Enliven worlds deny’d to human sight. ) Prior. 

Ra'i>icai..ne8s. ». 5. [from radicaL} The state of 
being radical. 

To RA'DICATE. v. a. {radkatus, from radix, Lat.] 
To root; to plant deeply and firmly. 

Meditation will radicate these seeds, fix the transient gleam 
of light and warmth, confirm resolutions of good, and give 
them a durable consistence in the soul. Hammond. 

Nor have we let fall our pen upon discouragement of unbe¬ 
lief, from radicofed beliefs, and points of high prescription. 

Brown, Vvlg.Err. 

If the object stays not on the sense, it makes no-, impression 
enough to be remembered; but if ic be repeated there, it leaveu 
plenty enough of those images behind it, to stien^en tlie 
knowledge of the object: in which radkaied knowledge, if the 
memory consist, there would be no need of reserving those 
atoms in the brain. GlanvU/e, Defence. 

Ra'oicate.^ adj. [fi'om the verb.] Deeply infixed. 
Every ]hous action leaves a certain tincture or dispotition 
upon tiie soul, which, being seconded by actioDs of the same 
nature, whether by the supcraddttion of new dc^es, or a more 
radicate fixation of the same, grows at length into a habit, or 
qui^ty, of the force and energy of a second nature. South, 

Radica'tiom. n, s, {radication, Fr. from raMcate,} 
The act of taking root and fixing de^. 

They that were to plant a church, were to d^ with men of 
various inclinations, and of diferent habits of sin, and degrees 
of roifirarionof those habits; and to each of these some proper 
application was to be made to care their sonlt. 

m Fuadamenials, 

Ra'diclE. n.s. {radicule, Fr. from radix, Lat.] 

Radicle is that part of the seed of a plant, which, 
upon Its vegetation, becomes its root. C^nty, 

Ra'dibh.*!' n, s. [rsedic, Sax. radis, raijbrt, Fr. ra~ 
vAaaii^ Lat] A mot, commonly eaten raw. MxUer. 
If I fossdit not with fifty of diem, 1 am a baorii of roBA. 

^ Bsakspeare,Hen.FV,P.\. 

Yet euphrasy may not be left unsung, 

Tbftt givtt din ^et to vander leagues trouna; 

And pungent ramik, Intiqg infant's tongue. 

And plantain ribb’d, that heals the reapers wound. 

. jacMtone, SehtoMstress, 

RjfDJUS. n. s. [Lat.] 

Is 'nieaemixdiameter of a drde. 

2. A of the fore-am, which accon^Muiies the 
ulna from the elbow to tiie'wrist 

RjtDtXM ». 5. [Lat] The root 



i'' ..M ctiHrs [(he Araor'^ » mu a imng lai^ige, i( nay lie 
male Tery initrumentaT !n iiluttmting the preaent Hebrew; 
iince 80 many of* the nuUget, which are lost in the one, arc 
other. Student, (tjso,) rol. i. p. 41. 
The true sense and meaning of words tlut arc but once, or 
very rarely, used in a dead lang&age.must be discovered, ather 
from their derivation from some pairicular rodir; or from the 
import of the passage, which leaves us no room to doubt of 
the sense of the word which is necessary’ to complete the con¬ 
test. JHMiglon, Metn. on Script. (1759,) P- Ro- 

71 r»RAFF.-f* p. a. irefet\ Fr. to catch, or snatch ; 
also, to scrape. Cotgrove.] To sweep; to huddle; 
to t^c hastily without dbtmction. 

Thw causes and eflbcts I thus raf up together. Carew. 

llaf F.# «. s. [fi-om the verb.] 

1. A confused heap; a jumble. 

The synod of Trent was convened to settle a raff of erroK 
and superstitions. Barrow on ike Utdty of the Church. 

2 . A low fellow. the mob. Nonolk. Grose. 

See Riff-raff. [pr 3 >ably of French origin: “ il 
ne lay Imrra rif no raf; lie will strip him of all.”] 

RA'FFLE.*f* «. s. [Dr. Johnson barely notices the 
Fr. word raffle, deriving it from raffler, to snatcli. 
The verb, however, is &in the substantive, an old 
word in that hingoage for “ a game at three dice, 
wherein he that throws all three alike, wins what¬ 
soever is set,” according to Cotgravc; with which 
intelligence Dr. Johnson was unacfiuuinted. The 
word is also very old in our language: Now 

Cometh liasardrie with his apertenuuntes, as tables 
and railes, of which cometh deceit.” Chaucer, IVr- 
sones Tale.] A species of game or lotttery, in which 
many stake a small part ot the value of some single 
> thing, in consideration of a chance to gain it. 

The toy-j brought to Rome in the third triumph of Pompey, 
being a pair of tables for gaming, made of two precious stones, 
three foot broad, end four foot long, would have made a fine 
raffle. ^ Arbutknot mi Coins. 

2 b Ra'ffle.'I* t). n. [from the noun.] To cast dice 
for a prize, for which every one lays down a stake. 

'l%e stranger weds, and blossoms, as bciorc. 

In all the fruitless fopperies of life; 

Presents her weed, well-fancied, at the ball. 

And rafflei for the death’s-head on the riiu. 

ymng, Night 715. j. 

Letters from Hampstead give me an arround there is a late 
insrituUon there, uaaer the name of a raffUug shop. 

Tatter, No. 59. 

RAFT.t n. s. [probably from rath, LaL Dr. Jolm- 
■ son. — Mr. H. Tooke considers raft as reffled, the 
pastpartidpleof the Saar, jiepn, peapan, to rive, to 
reave, to tear away. Sereniat refers it to'the IceL 
raptr, roo^ from repta, to roof.] A frame or float 
made by Iwing pieces of timber cross each other. 
'Where is that son 

That floated with thee on the &tal rafUf 
Fellehe timber of yon lo^ grove. 


Wf 

IS stiU a linag language, it may Im 


Shahipearc. 

Pope. 


And form a raft, and build the rising ship, 

RAFT.’f pret, of reave, or raff, 

I. Bereft. 

Mischnunce — 

That hath so raft us of our mcriment. Spenter, Shep. Cal. Aug. 
a. Rent; severed. 

Halfri furious unto his foe he came,— 

And stroke at her with more than manly force. 

That from her body frill of filthic sin, 

Ho rtft her hateful heade without remorse. 

Spemer, F. Q. i. i, *4, 
RA'FTER.-!" n. s, [paspap, Sax. rtfter, Dutch; 
corrupted, says Junius, from roof free. Dr. John¬ 
son- — See, however, what is said in Ae etymology 



Doom 


AKlton, Cmuiii- 


Bei^ u. .~ ---- 

Which tile this house, will come again.' 

Shmhmd, 

1 trust thy honest ofler'd courtesy. 

Which oft is 80000- found in bwly sheds 
With smoky rtflen, than in tapestry halls. 

On them the Trojans cast 
Stones, raften, pillars, beams. Denkant 

By Donaus, king of Egypt, when he fled from bb brother 
Ram^, the use of shipping was first brought among the 
Ciwians, who before that time knew no other way of ci^nc 
their narrow seas, hut on beams or nyfers tied to one anothen 

_ From the East, a Belgian wind • Beylui. 

His hostile breath through tlie dry ra/lert sent; 

The flames impell'd. . Dmden 

Tlie roof b^an to mount aloft, 

Aloft rose every beam and rafter. 

The heavy wall climb’d slowly after. Smfl, Mfiicetl. 

Ra'ftehed, adj. [from rafter.'] Built with rafters. 
No rafl'red roofs with dance and tabor sound. 

No noon-tide bell invites the country round. Pope. 

Ra'i-tv.# adj. Damji; musty. Norfolk. Grose. 
Ill occidental coasts, the damps of the sea enter into the 
room of the departed sun; the oriental is &moug for its iln'- 
ness! the occidental mansions are, by their moisture rifip. ^ 

» i'r- ri -BndMa, (1658jp. 146. 

RAG.^ «. s. [lipacob, tom, Saxon; feeySts, Gr. fis- 
sura.] 

I. A piece of doth tom from the rest; a tatter. 

Cowls, hoods and habits, with thrir wearers tost. 

And flutter’d into rags. Milton, P. L. 

Rags are a great improvement of chalky lands. MorUmer 
a. Any thing rent and tattered; worn out dothei; 
proverbially, moan dress. 

Fathers that wear rags. 

Do make their children blind; 

But &thers that bear hags. 

Shall see their children kind. Shatspeare, K. Lear. 

They tuokc from me 

Both coate and cloake, and all things that might be 

Grace in my habit; and in place, put on 

These tatter’d rogs. Chap,mu. 

Worn like a clotii, , 

(inawn into jv^gj by the devouring moth. SaTidus 

Content with poverty, my soul I arm; ^ 

And virtue, though in rags, will keep roe warm. Droden 

3. A fragment of dress. ’ 

He hud flrst matter seen undrest; 

He took her naked all alone, 

, Before one rag of form was On. Hudihrai 

4. A vulgar person; one of veiy low rank: acoft-^ 
temptuous or ludicrous word. See Tao. 

Upon the proclamation, they 111 came in, both t^ an J rag. 

n , r j • L Spenser tm IrN^ 

Oul of my doory you witchi you ra^. 

You baggage! Shi^speare, M. W. of Wwidior. 

TOese everweening rags of France, Skakspeare, Jliek. Ut 

What are this piur?—the ragged rascals ?— 

Yes.—Meer rogues:— 

One is his printer in dii^ise^ and keeps 

His press in a hollow bee; where, to conceal him. 

He woriti by glow-worm li^t; the moon’s too open: 

The other ze^us rag is the compositor. 

.n n drnum, Matjues at Court, 

To Rag.# ». a. Jjraeffla, Icel. to rqiroach, to accuse. 
See 2 b Buixirag. 'The Sax. jmepan is the some.] 
To rate; to scold qiprobriously: “ I ragNd liiin 
for it." North. Pegge. 

Ra GABASH.’tk n. 5. Scc the etymon of RAGAjn/FFXN. 
Ragamix'pfin.'I' n,s. [from rag and I know not what 
else. Dr.ijohnson, — Adopted from the eonkjwnn. 




‘♦'WSK, 

tuoa^« gy/Ufg^ptied to persons; a mean- 

ing» 4 ?ff- overpassed; or from rag- 

«td. writes the word ragamuffian, 

trex. p. 35. I^the norUi of England, ragalmsfi, 

. ragabraih, (as Grose gives it,) is an idle, ragged 
. |en»n. Formerly applied also to an ignorant one: 
7 The most unafphabctical raggaba^es that ever 
,, ived." Junius, Sin Stigni. 1639, p. 117.] A pal- 
tnr mean fellow. 

I have led toy ragamufflns where thqr were pepper’d; there’)! 
not three of my hundred and fifty left alive; and they arc for 
the town’s end to lieg during life. Shaktpeare, Hen. JV. 

Shall we brook tl^ paltry ass 
Aad feeble scoundrel, Uudibras, 

With that more pidtry ragamuffiti, 

Ralpho, vatMuring and huffing. Uudibrat. 

Attended with a crew of ragamt/^tu, she broke into his 
house, turned all things topsy turvy, and then set it on fire. 

Smjl. 


RAGE. «. *. irage, Fn] 

1. Violent anger; vehement fury. 

Tliis tiger-footed rtme, when it shall find 

Hie barm of unsknnnM swiftness, will, too late. 

He leaden pounds tu’s heels. Shaktptarc, Conol. 

Desire not 

To alley my raget and revenges witli 

Your colder reasons. Shaktpeare, 

Argument more hcrokk than tlie rage 
Of ’Tumus for I^ivinia disespous’d. MUtoa^^’. L. 

Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. MiUon, P. L. 

2. Vehemence or exacerbation of any thing painful. 
The partx hurt, who hath been in great rage of pain, till the 

weamn wasVe-anointed. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 


Tae rage of tliirst and hunger now supprest. Pope. 

3. - E^Uiusiosm; rapture. 

Who brought green poesy to her perfect age. 

And made that art which was a rage. Cowlet/.^ 

4. Eagerness; vehemence of mind: as, a rage of 
money getting 

You purchase pain with all that joy can give, 

Aiid die of nothing but a rage to live. Pope. 

Then may hit soul its frec-bom rage enjoy, „ 

Give deed to will, and ev’ry pow’r employ. Harte. 


To Raoe.'I* V. n. [from the noun.] 

I. To be in fury; to be heated with excessive anger. 
Wine is a mocker, strong drink b raging; and whosoever 
■is deedved therriiy, is not wok. Prov. xx. i- 

Why do the heatiien retgef Ps. ii. i* 

At this he inly ra^^ and as they talk'd. 

Smote him into the midriff. MiUon, P. L, 


1, To ravage; to exercise fury. 

Heart-rending news, 

That death diould license have to rage among 
The fair, the wise, the virtuous. Waller. 

i. To act widi mischievous impetuosity. 

ThS^ariotf shall rwe in the streets, they shall justie one 
agniiit another, seem like torches, and run like the Iwtenings. 


Hie madding wheels of brazen chariots rag'd. Mikoa, P.L, 
After these waters hod raged on the eim, they began to 
Jessca and shrink, and the great fluctuations of this deep being 
^eted degrees, the waters retired. Barnet. 

4. To toy wantonly; to play. Obsolete. 

And sne began to play and rage, 

As who laith, 1 am well enough. Gawer, Ctmf. Am. B. i. 
JItije he cottldc, as it had tencawhelp. Chancer, C. T. Pnd. 

Ra'oevul. otjf. aod.^ifl.] Furious; violent 
This courtesy was worse than a bastinado to Zetmane; so 
that again with rag^nl eyes )ihe bad him ddend himself; for 
no less than hn lim would answer it. Sidney. 

A popular orator may reprint vices in so formiddile ap¬ 
pearances, and set oat each virtue in so amiable a form, tmu 
Ihc covetous Mrson diaU scatter most libonlly hit belovedidol, 
wealth, and the rage/sd person shall find a calm. Hammond, 




Merdi, Taie. 

Sax.] 


Ra'oehy.# «. s. [from sense of the 

Wantonness. Obsolete. 

He was ail coltisii, ful of ragerie. Chaucer, 

RA'GGED.'f’/i(!^';i [from rag; hpocob, S 

1. Rent into tatters. ^ 

How like a prodigsd, 

The skarfed bark puts from her native bay, 

Hngg’d and embraced by the strumpet wind; 

How like the prodigal doth shh return 
Witit ovcr-wcBther’dribs and ragged sails. 

Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the Strumpet wind. Shait^are, 
As 1 go in this ragged tattered coat, I am hunted away firom 
the old woman’s door by every barking cur. Arhathnot. 

2. Uneven; consisting of parti a&ost disunited. 

'The tops of the ragged roefes. ' /seioA, ii. ai. 

The earl of Warwick’s ragged Staff is jmt to be seen pour- 
* Uiiyed in their church steeple, p Carew, Sarv, of Comteall. 
That some whirlirindbear 
Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock. 

And throw it thence into the raging sea. Shaktpeare. 

The moon appears, when looked upon witii a good glass, 
rude and ragged. Burnet, Theory. 

3. Dressed in tatters. 


Since noble arts in Rome have no support. 

And ragged virtue not a friend at court. Brydea, 

4. Rugged; not smooth. 

The wolf would barter away a ragged coat and a rawboned 
carcase, for a smootli fat one. h'Estrange. 

What shepherd owns those ragged sheep? Jkrydvn. 

5- Not smooth to the ear. 

Their rougli sound would mdee his rimes more ragged and 
rustical. _ Epist. pref. to Speneet^t Sh^. Cal. 

My voice is ragged; I know, I cannot please you. 

Shaktpeare, At you like it. 
RA'oGEDNESs.'f' M. s. [from ragged."} 

1. State of being dressed in tatters. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe'er you ar«^ 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm ! 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides. 

Your loop’d and window’d raggedneit defend you ? 

Shak^are. 

2. Unevenness, as of rocks. fiuloet. 

Ra'ging.# n. s. [from rage.} Violence; impetuosity. 

Thou rulest the raging of the sea. Pt. Ixxxix. 9. 

Hie greater ragjingt of his intemperate passions. 

Feltham, Ret. ii. 68. 


RA'oiNOiY.-j'.adi'. [from ragtag.] With vehement 
fuiy. 

We see one so ragingly furious, as if he had newly tom off 
his chains and escaped; another — stupidly senseless. 

Bp. Hall, Set. Thoughtt, § 6x. 

Ra'gman.*}' ». t. [rag and man.} One who deals in 


Hie man, that waited upon this executioner [of K. Charles I.], 
when be^ve tlie fatal blow, was a ragman in Rosemary lane. 

JJr, Baivffntm on the Ee, of K. Ch, /. Student, i. 300. 

Ra'gmak- role. * See Rigmarole. 

JRAGOVT.-f n. s. [French; and regonster t from the 
low Lat. regushts; and that from giu/its, taste: South 
writes the word ragou.} Meat stewed and highly 
seasoned. 

jiftent upon nothing but their cooks, and their n^aiw. 

South, Sena, iv. 73. 

To the stage permit 
Ragoutt for Tereus or Thyestes drest, 

’Hs task enough for thee t’ expose a Romaa feast. Drydcn. 
No fish they ijeckon eom|umbie to a ragout of snaib. 

Additon. 

When art'and nature join, th’ e^t will be 
Some nice ragout, or charming fricasy. Einfft Cookery. 

Ra'gwort. n. s, [ri^ and wort.} A plant. Mi^. 
Ra'gstone. tt. 5. [rag and s/on«.] 

1. A stone so named from its breaking in a r^^d, 
uncertain, irregular manner. fVoodiMrd on p^ils. 



stone vitii''w£?S»'" th«y smooth the edge of a 
tool new ground and left ragged. 

HA’JAfT,* n.s. A title given to Hindoo cfaicft: it 
signifies prince. * 

RAIL.'f’ «. 5. Inegel, Qerman.] 

1. A cross beam fixed at the etids in two upright 
posts. 

If you mtdee another tquarc, and hIko a tennant on each un- 
tennanted end of the stiles, and another mortress on the top 
and bottom rttib, you may put them t<wether. Moron. 

2. A series of posts connected with beams, by which 

any thing is inclosed: a pale is a scries of small 
upright posts rising above the cross beam, by which 
they are connects: a rail is a series of cross 
beams supported with posts, whicii do not rise much 
above it. ^ ^ 

A man, upon a liigh place without mb, is ready to Ml. 

Bacon, NiU. Hitt. 

A large square table ibr the commissionen, one side being 
sufficient for those of either party, and a raU for others which 
went round. Clarendon. 

3. A kind of bird. 

or wild birds Cornwall hath quail, rai/, partridge, and phea¬ 
sant. Careio, Surv. of Cornwall. 

4. [pastel, Sax. diminutive of luej, the past tense of _ 
ppijuii, to cover. Mr. H. Tooke, Div. of Purl. ii.' 
231.] A woman’s upper garment. This is pre¬ 
serve only in the word nighlrail, Dr. Johnson says; 
but without any example. 

I was once-^-queenlikeelad: 

This downc about my nock was carst a raUe 

Of bissG imbrodm'’d. Ant and Nightingale, 1604. 

Cambrickmb. Beaum.and f'l. Nice Valour. 

To Rail. v. a, [from the noun.] 

1. To inclose with rails. 

The hand is square, with four rounds at the corners; tliis 
should first have been plonched over, and raiied about with 
ballistelh. Carew, Suro. of Cornwall. 

As the churchyard ought to be divided from other profane 
places, so it ought to be fenced in and raited. Ai/UjFe. 

Sir Roger has given a handsome pulpit-clotli, and rMed in 
die cuinmuaion-tablc. Additon, Sped. 

2. To range in a line. 

They were brought to London all raUed in ropes, like a team 
of liorses in a cart, and were executed some at Imudon, and 
the rest at divers places. Bacon, Ben. Vll. 

To RAIL. V. H. Irailier, Fr. rallai, Dutch.] To use 
insolent and reproachful language; to speak to, or 
to mention in opprobrious terms; formerly with o/i, 
now commonly with at. 

Your husband is in his old lanes again; be so railt against 
ail married mankind, curses all Eve’s daughters. Stiahipeare. 

What a monstrous fellow art thou ? thus to rail on one, that 
is ndther known of thee, nor knows thee. Shahtpeare. 

Till tbou cnii’st rail the scab from oiTmy bond. 

Thou to ofiend’st thy lungs to speak so loud. Shaltpeare. 

He t^t me behind; bdng down, insulted, raiPd, 

And put upon him such u d^ of niitri. 

That wortbipd him. Shnktpaare, K. Lear. 

Angels bring not railing accusation against than, x Pet, u. 

The plain the forests doth disdain: 

The forests raU upon the plain. Jlrapton. 

tf any is angry, and railt at it, be may securdy. Locke. 

Thou art my ntood, where Johnson has no port; 

Where did hb wit on learning fix a brand. 

And rail at agts he did not undmtand ? JJrpdeu. 

Letbia for ever on me rmlt, 

fo talk of me she never foils. Swift. 

To Rail.# ». ». [micr, old French.] To flow. 

His Ihother taw die red Uood rt^e 
Ailowne so &st. ^wnier, F. Q. il viii. 37. 

Instead of itm thou leudcst raSing tears. 

Spentt r, F. Q. iii. iv. j ;. 


Light was the wound; hot-^ cR«nhv 
TheTurpIe drop, down nriK ^ 

Rai'ler.'}' n. «. [from ntftfc] iiwidll W 

defames by opprobrious langiu^ IMo^. 

A rwler, or u drunkard, or an eiWrtioncr; with such 1 
one no not to eat. t Car. V, i»-- 

If 1 build my felicity upon my reputation, 1 am oa happy c ^ 
long as the raifcr will give me leave. &11M, Serm.''*^ 

Let no presuming impious/■oifrr tax 
Creative wisdom. Thomnit, Summer. 


Rai'lino.* «. s. [from rat/.] 
t. Insolent and reproachful language. 

lie payetli him with cursings and rmliuge.t Ecdut. xxix. 6. 

Strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, raUinm. 

i Tim. vi. 4 . 

Rocking you asleep with nightly raUingt. 

Beaum. and Fi. Lop. Subfcct. 

He is a man from profanation free, 

Unreverend raUingi, or obscenity. Jordan'* Poemt, sign. * 3. 

These not succeeding, Satire and railing was the_ next, and 
Martin Mar-prelate was the first presbyterian scribbler, who 
sanctified libels and scurrility to the use of the good old cause. 

Dryden, Prrf.^ to BeSf^Laici. 

2 . Rails which enclose a place: as, the iron railing. 
RAi'LiNGLY.^k adv. [from railing.'] Scoffingly; like a 
scoffiir. Ihdoet. 


RAi'LLERY.’f' n. s. Iraillerie, Fr. Probably Ben Jon- 
smt introduced this word into our languid'. 
Skinner calls it new, in his time: “ vox nuper 
nostra state civitate Anglica donata.”] Slight sa« 

• tire; satirical merriment. , 

Let raillery be without malice or heat. B. Jontott. 

A quotation out of lludibras shall make them treat with 
levity an obligation wherein their fk-lfare b concerned as to 
this world and the next : raillery of this nature b enough to 
make the hearer tremble. Additon, Preehddcr. 

Studies employed on low objects; the vciy naming of them 

, is sufficient to turn them into raillery, g AdtSton. 

To these we arc solicited by the arguments of the wbtilc, 
and the raillrriet of the proplianc. Bogert, Serm. 

JtATLLEUll.* U.S. [French.] A jester; a mocker; 
one who turns what is serious into ridicule. Not 
ill use. 

I hope what I have here said will prevail something with the 
wits and raWfiirt of this ago, to reconcile thmr opinions and 
discourses to these studios. l^al, Hitt. R. Sae. p. 417. 

Tho fuinily of the rai/lrurs is derived from the sameoriginaj 
witli the philosophers. The founder of philosophy b confessed 
by all to be Socrates; and he was also the famous author of all 
irony. Sprat, ut tnpra, 

Rai'ment. n.s. [for atraiiuetiU from array.] Ves¬ 
ture ; vestment; dress; garment. A word now little 
u.sc(l but in jxictry. 

His raimenlt, though mean, received handsomeness by the 
grace of the wearer. Sulnry. 

O Protbeus, let this habit make thee blush I 
Be thou asham’d, tliat 1 have took upon me 
Such nn'hnmodest raiiuent. Shaitpeare. 

Living, both tbod and raiment the supplies. Dryden. 

You arc to consider them ns the servants and instmmenb-of 
action, and so give them food, end rest, and raiment,- that tlicy 
may be strong and hcalthfid to do the duties of a charitable, 
useful, pious llli;. Intw. 

To RAlN.'f* V. n. [pcnian, Saxon; regeneti^ Dutch; 
riffdjan, Uoth. to rain, rain.] * 

1. To fall in dro})s from the clouds. 

Like a low-hung cloud, it raint so fast, 

That all at once it falls. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 

The wind is South West, and the weather louring, and like 
to rain. ' * Locke. 

2 . To fall as rain. 

The eye niorvclleth at the whiteness thereof, and the heart 
is ustonbhed at the raining of it. JEcdut. xiiii. 18. 
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nor only tean 

JWiiV^3 ^^j^n«m{ai^ wuub rote within. MiHon', P. L. 
3. /^Raimt' fidls fit>m the clouds. 

Thtt which tfenre* «>r gi^, 

AndftUowi but fiur fiwn, 

W81 (Mcic whan itbagins to nun, 

le«re thee in die atorm. . Skuktptare, JT. Ltur, 

^ Raih.*!* V .«. 

To pour down as rain. 

It raieV down fertiinc, show*ring on your head. I&uitpeare. 
Sum Mcrificinl whtsp’rings in h» car. 

Make aacred even hit stirrup. Skaktpeare, Timu. 

He opened the doors of heaven, and had rained down manna 
i tMm to tat- Ft. Ixxviii. < 4 . 


I will rwm upon him, and upon his bonds, an overflowing 
■ Jn. * Ezek. xxxviii. aa. 

Israel here had femish’d, had not God 
JMa'dfiwinheav*n manna. ilftfton, P. L. 

UAiN.*f* «. s. [pen, Saxon; rign, Icel. and Goth.] 

1. Hie moisture that fatls from the clouds. 

When thali we three meet again; 

In thunder, lightning, or in ram ? Skaktpeare. 

strange rumt, hails, and showers wore they persecuted. 

nitd. xvi. 16. 

The lest elouds pour 
Into tlie sea an useless shower, 

And the vext sailors curse the nan. 

For iriiich poor farmers pray’d in vain. Waller. 

Sabtu water by the heat of the sun divided into very small 
parts oscen^ng in the air, till encountering the cold, it be con¬ 
densed into clouds, and descends in drops. Soy. 

2. .^y shower. 

The fair flrom Ugh the pasni^ nomp behold; 

A rmn of flowers is from the winnows roll’d. a 

Dryden, Pal. and ArcUe. 

3. 'A furrow, or the lower part of Uie ridge^ in some 
parts of England. 

Th^ reaped the come that grew in the roine to serve that 
turner as the corne in the rt^e was not readie. 

If^ar’s Hitl. of the Gwedir Eamify, p. $7. 

RAi'mXAT.# ml;, [rain and deal.] Injured by rain.* 

Figures half obliterate 

In rwmAsnit marble, neer to the churdi-gBte, 

Upon a croisdcgg’d tomb. EaU, Sat. iv. 3. 

Rai^nbow. ». s. [rain and dow.] The iris; the semi¬ 
circle of various colours which qipcars in showery 
weather. 

Costing of the water in a most eunmag manner, makes a 
perfect reaiieip, not more pleasant ta the s^ethan to the mind, 
so sensibly to see the proof of the heavenly iris. Sidney. 

To add another hue unto the roMtoic. Shaktpeeue. 

Hie roMow is drawn like a nymph with large win« dis.* 
pread hi the form of a senucirelc,die fenhers of suudiy cuours. 

* Peaekmn. 

Tb^ could not bo ignorant of die premsise of God never to 
drown the werid, BiidtherHm6M(rbefpreth€Jreyestoratthem 
in nund of it. . Sroum, ni&. Err. 

Thu rnUose never eppears but where it rains in the sun. 
shhw, and mav be mede-anlficmlhr by spouting up water, whidi 
nu^ break aiofl, and scatter into drqw, and fall down like 
raia; fitp the sun, duning upon these drops, ccrtainljr causes 
the bow to appear to a spectator standing in a true position to 
the nio aadsBu: tfab bow » made by lefrsction of the sun’s 
]i|^ in drops of fliUins ndn. Sinuton, Opt. 

^ntodaoirshigb arm reflects the mingled biases 
AadfimmsassHtoowafelteniaterays. Pepr. 

Cap raanfoiv dttu her mellow charms infold. 

And WMighteflyee but herself is old. Fow^. 

RAi'HWKB.'f* n. s. [hnanaf, Saxon; rangi/h', Larin.] 
A dber wi^ laige Mrns, which, in ue northern 
ru^oofo 4 nws aTedges trough the snow. 

Skaeuitom with the m^ern wven to divert tbeimclves 
with a song, whilst diey journey through thedeHny moors to 
pay a vUtto ihrir mittretset. This is addressed by the lover 
to nil raiaderr,, sriudi is the ertatare that in Aat countiy si^ 
piaitha wanteWtowes. flSpect. No.4oi$. 
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Rai'niness. fi. s. [from rain ij Hie state ^ ' 
showery. 

Rain-water, n. s. [rain and wafer.] Water not 
taken from qvings, but foiling from the douds. ’ J 
Court holy water in a dry house, is better than the rata-wafer- 
' out o’doors. « SMktpean, K.Lear. 

We took dialled Iran-wefer. Boyle, 

Sam-amter in to be preferrod before spring-water. > ' 

Mortimer. 

Rki'ikY.'f a^'. [from rain pern;, Saxon.] Showery; 
wet; moist. 

Our (pyness and our gildWe all besmirch’d. 

With rainy marching in the painful field. Siaktveure, Hen. V. 

A continual dropping in a veiy rainy day, ana a cemtentious 
woman, are alike. « Prov. xxvii. 15. 

To wailc the day and wcepc the weary night, 
tVlth nuny eine and sigbes cannot be told. 

• Alir.for Mag. p, 450. 

Why drop thy roince eyes, 

And sullen clouds llhng on thy heavic brow ? 

P. P'lelcher, Pite, Eel. iv. x. 

Raip.# «. s. [Sucth. refiea, formerly rrjma, to mea¬ 
sure the land, from repy a rope, with whidi the 
measurement was anciently made. Scrciiins.] A 
rod to measure ground. Did. Rust. 

. 7 b RAISE.”!* T*. a. [rrsa, Swedish; mW, Danish; 
reisa, Icel. raisjan, Goth.] 

1. To lift; to heave. 

' The elders went to rmte him up from the esrth. a Sam. xii. 

Such a bulk as no twelve Ixuds could roue. 

Twelve starv’linc burdswr tlicne degen’rate days. pope. 

2 . To set upright.: as, he raisal a mast. 

3. To erect; to build up. 

Take his carcass down from the tree, cost it at the entering 
of the gate, and raise thereon a heap of stones. Jot. vtii. 

4. To exalt to a state more great or illustrious. | 
Coiinsellon may manage ufl'ain, which nevertheless arc fur 

from the abil^ to rme and amplify an estate. Bacon. 

Thou so pleas’d, 

Can’st remc thy creature to what bighdi thou wilt 

Of union. A/ilion, P. L, 

5. To amplify; to enlarge. 

That eyeless head of thine was first frim’d flesh. 

To roue my fortunes. Skaktpeare, K.livar. 

6 . To increase in current value. 

,Tbe piato-picccs of eight were noted tbree-pcuce in the 
piece. Temple, AliieelL 

7. To elevate; to exalt. 

The Persians gazing on the sunp 
Admir’d how hi^ ’twos plac’d, how br^t it shone; 

But as his pow’r was known, thdr tbougbu were rau’d,' 

And soon they wonhipp’d, what at first tbqr prais’d. Prior. 

8. To advance; to promote; to prefer. 

This geattemaii cam^to be raked to gseat titlch Gurendoo, 

9. To excite: to put in aerion. ;> 

lb rakeUt the stomyvrind. 

He might torat .SLf- 

The animal qi!rits,diat from pureblood aik^ . . 

llience raise iflstemperM thoiMts. AUBoa, P. L. 

Oods eneoimteriqg gods, Jove encouraghV’tiivm wMi his 
thMnders, a^ Neptnae rtd/^ig Ms tempests. Pope. 

to. Toexcitetowar or tumult; to stir up. 

He first rak'd head agmiirtnsa^ng Rfohori. Skak^re. 
Tliey ndthcr found ma in the temple dispiiting win any 
man, neither rasikgi^ the people. _ de<»,xxiv. la. 

iEiwas then emidoys his pains 

In remote to note theHwean swains. •' Dryden. 
>11. To rouse; to stir op. 

ITiey shall not awake, nor be raked out of dieir sleqi. M. 

12. To give banning of importance to: aSs he ratsea 
Hinfimily. 

13. To bring into being. 
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MUton, P. L. 


fne hath venfui'^ fifom ihe deep to rrite 

NewtrouW^ , . . 

God vondaaftt to ram anotber world 
Prom hhn. Mittou, 

14. To call into view from the state of .s^arate spirits. 

The ipirits of the deeesied, by certain apdli and inftanal 

sacriieei, were raUed, Sm^i, ./oarsqr.* 

Theie are spectrea the underatanding rawer to itoelf, to flatter 
iazincM. ^ Itocte. 

15. To bring from death to life. 

He wBt (levered for our off'ence*, and rated again for our 
justification. Som.iv.ts- 

It is sown in dishonour, it is rawed in glor}'; it is sown in 


wcakaess, it is rawed in j 


I Cor. sv. *3. 


wed in power. 

16. Tooccanon; to begin. 

Mate not a false report. • i?e. xxiii. i. 

The common ferryman of E^t, tlint wafted over the dead 
bodies from Memphis, was irauu by the Greeks to be the ferry¬ 
man of heli, and solemn stories ratted after him. Srown. 
Wantonness and piidc ^ ^ 

Raite out of friendship hostile deeds in ftacc. Jlfi&on, 

17. To set up; to utter loudly. 

AU gox^ and all admire, and raite a shouting sound. 

Dryden. 

Soon as the prince appears, thej’ raite a cry. Dryden. 

tS. To collect; to obtain a certain sum. 

Britain, once despis’d, can rmte 

As ample sums, as Ilomc in Cmsar’s days. Arbuiluiot. 

I should not thus be bound. 

If I had mrans, and could but raite five pound. Gay, 

19. Tocofiect; to assemble; to levy. 

He out of smdiest thii^ could without end 

Have rais’d incessant armies. Milton, P, L. 

20. To give rise to. 

Hitler argument 
Kemains, sufficient otitsclf to roue 

That name. Adton, P. L. 

21. To procure to be bred or propagated: as he 
’ raised, sheep; he raised wheat where none grew 

before. 

22. To rltise is, in all ife senses, to elevate from low to 
high, from mean to illustrious, from obscure to 
famous, or to do something that may be by an easy 
figure referred to local elevation. 

23. To Raise paste. To form paste into pics witliout 
a dish. 

Miss Liddy can dance a jig, and raise paste. Speeiator. 

24. To Raise the siege. To relinqui.sh the attack of 
a place, nnd^e w'orks tlirown up against it. This 
sense is mowni; and seems to contradict, as Mr. 
Malone also observes, tlie assertion of Dr. Johnson 
Vnder the 22d meaning; this implying extinction, 
putting an end to; unless the action, raising a 
_siest!t be .Interpreted the rising up and departing of 

id sat down before the place. 

[from raise.] One that raises. 

Jlrinke the dark-deepe water of the spring, 
i Arethuia, the most nourishing 
erofheards. Cltapmaii. 

fbcii shall stand up in his estate a raiser of taxes. 

Dmi, xi. 20. 

They that are the first ratten of their homes, memust in- 
dufgent towards their children. Bacon. 

He diat boosts of his ancestors, the founders and rahtert df 
a Gunily, doth confess that be hath less virtue. Bp. Taylor. 

Baiter of human kind! by nature cast, 

Naked and helpless. Thornton, Autumtf^ 

Rai'sih. n, s. [racem'us, Lat. raisin, Fr.] 

Raisins arc the fruit of the vine suffered to 
remain on the tree till perfectly ripened, and then 
dried: grajics of every kind} preserved in tins 
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manner, are called r*.. •- , ,, 

sun are much smetet’ an tfew* 

dried in ovens; uiey are o^^-jar raisins, from 
their being imported in earthen jars. 

Hilly mt. Mtika. 

Dried grapes or rawiw, boiled in a convenient proportion 
of water, aiiuie a aweet lUj^, wbidi being betimes diitiUed, 
afibrd an oil and spirit much like the rairim themaelvea. Acgdc. 

RAK£.*f* ft. s. [paca, }iaee» Sax. rneeAe, Dutch; the 
participle of the Go^. ril^an, to collect; to'draw 
together, to rake ttwether, Mr. H. Took&] 

1. An instrument with teeth, by which the ground is 
divided, or li^it bodies are gathered up. 

At Midsummer down with the brembles and brakes. 

And after abroad with thy fodtes aod thy rates. Tuiter, 

O that thy bounteous Deity wou’d please 
To guide my rate upon the diinking sound 
Of some vast treasure hidden under ground. _ Bryden. 

He examinm his face in tlic stream, combs hia rueful locks 
with a rate. Garth. 

2. [RacaiUe, Fr. the low rabble; or rebel, Dutch, a 
wortliless cur-dog. See Rakeheix : of which this 
meaning seems to be die abbreviation.] A loose, 
disorderly, vicious, wild, gay, thoughtless fellow; 
a man addicted to pleasure. 

The next came with tier son, who was the greatest rate in 
the place, but so much the mother’s darling, that she left her 
husband for the sake of this graceless youth. Adduou. 

Haket hate sober grave gentlewomen. AHaUhnot. 

Men, some to business, some to pleasure take; 

. But every woman is at hrart a rwte. Pt^, 

The sire saw smiling his ow'n virtues woke; 

The mother begg’d the blessing of a rahe. Pope. 

To dance at pnblick places, that fops and raket might ad¬ 
mire the fineness of her shape, and the beauty of her motious. 

„ Imui. 

3. As lean as a Rakk. Dr. Johnson considers rake 
as a cur-dog, and therefore this expression to 
mean, as lean os a dog too worthless to be fed. 
Mr. Steevens believes tlie proverb to owe its 
origin simply to the thin taper form of the instru¬ 
ment made use of by haymakers; citing Chaucer 
and Spenser as thus using the expression; yet 
admitting Slanyluirst und Churchyard to favour 
Dr. Johnson’s supposition. Rack for a dog is old 
in our language: Sax. pcccc; Icoi. racke. See 
Racii. 

As Irnr was his bars ai la a raic. Chaucer, C. T. Prcl. 

His b^y lean and meagre at a rate. Speatcr, F. Q. 

A inaigra leaue rake, Sanyhurst, Tr. of Piigil, (1582.) 

As leane as rake in every rib. 

Chtmehyard, JLHse. tf Man’s I>j/c,(i593.) 

To Raxe.'I' V. a. [pacian, SiiXi] 

1. To gather with a rake. 

Mow Itariic, and rake it, and set it on cocks. Taster. 

Harrows’ iron teeth shall every where 
Bake^ helmets up. May, FirgU't Georfiekt- 

If it be such a precious jewel as the world takes it for, yet 
tiiey arc forced to rate it out of dunghills; and accordingly 
the apostle gives it a value suitable to its extract. ^ South, 

2 . To clear with a rake. 

As they rate the greca-appenriug gromid. 

The russet bay-cock rises. Thtmuon. 

3. To draw together by violence. , 

An eager desire to raitr together whatsoever might preju- 
djee or any way hinder the credit Af apocryphal bms, hath 
caused tlie collector’s nen so to niu as it were on wheels, that 
the uiind which should guide it, had no leisure to think. 

Hooker. 

MliatpHes ofweolth hath he accumulated 1 ' 

How, i* the name of thrift. 

Does he ra^c this together? - SltMpeare, Jim, f'JlI. 
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• fOtanidable 

nbUfi. . Hudikras. 

„_F'K|u8ndd^%way with a* litfte cott- 

wieaM M they were raktk together. IJEitrange. 

• To scour; to search with eager and vehement 
dUwenc«. 

,1^ thtteumin roJlM-thc towi^ find n plot. Su^. 

• To heap leather and cover. To ro/v the fire is 
still used : that is, to cover live embers, by raking 
ariies over them; or to heap small coals on the fire, 
that it may burn all night. 

Here, in the snndg. 

Thee TU rake up, the post unsanctified 

Of murderous liters. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

The biasing wood may to the eye seem great, 

But ’tB the fire rak'd up thashas'the heat. 

And keeps it long. Suckling. 

. To pass swiftly and violently over; to scour. 

Thy thunder’s roariiigs rake the skies; 

Thy total lightning swiftly flics. Sandt/t, Pt. Ixxvii. 

. To cannonade a ship on the stern or hi'od, so 
that the balls shall scour the whole length of the 
decks: as, the ship was raked fore and aft. 

^0 Rake-T w. «. 

. Td search; to gro]ic. It has always an idea of 
coarseness or noisomencss. 


If you bide tlie crown 

EVn in your hearts, there will he rake for it. Skaktpearc. 
It is as ofiensivc, as to rake into a dunghill. South. 

Another finds die way to dye in grain; 

Or for the golden ore in rivers raket. 

Then melts the mass. Dryden, Pert. 

One is for raking in Chaucer for antiquated words, which 
are never to be revived, but when sound or significancy is 
wanting. i^ryoka. 

After having made essays into it, ns they do for coal in 
England, Uicy nAe into the most promising parts. Additon. 


. To pass with violence. 

When Pas hand reached him to take. 

The fox on knees and elbows tumbled down: 

Pm could not stay, but over him did rake. 

And crown'd the earth with his first touching crown. Sidney. 

The Belgians tack upon our rear. 

And raking chasofuns through our stems they send. Dryden, 


, To play the port of a rake. 

Women hid dicir necks, and veiled their faces, 

Nor romp’d, nor rak'd, nor tUf'i at public places. 

Suenttone, Ejril,to Cieonc. 

lA'KEHELL.'T n. s. [Of this word the etymology is 
doubtful: as it is now written, it is apparently 
derived from rake and hdlt and may aptly repre¬ 
sent a wretch whose Ufa. is passed in places of 
lewdness and wickedness: l^inner derives it from 
racmlUt French, the rabble; Juniusi from rekel^ 
Dutdi, a mongrel dog. Dr. Johnson. —I should 
rather suppose it to be adopted from the old 
tidjective ralkl, hasty, rash, which Chaucer dscs, 
as also rakebuss for rashness; of which the origin, 
hmfever, ia not known; espedsHy as the oldest 
use of rakeheU seems to Iw in the form of an 
adjective; though Dr. Johnson has mven it in the 
emunple from Spenser’s View of Irmand as a aub- 
atanUve. Serdbius rders this word to the Icel. 
radcaUt saiana% calumniator; Sueth. fur- 

clier.^ A wild, worthless, fiissolute, debauched, 
;iorry tilow. 

* 11 m kh^ whan be heard of Feihim’s »cge of Exeter, said 
ia MKWt. that foe king of neidieft wes Inndeo ip foe nd 

foa|he hoped mk fo see Uss. Buem, 
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A rakehcH of the town, wboK chemeter is set 
CMpve prodigality, profaneneai, intemperance, and liSL ia* 
rewarded with e Iray of great foitune to rqmir faU pwn, which 
his vices had almost ruined. Strifl, 

RA'KBHE]:.t.# Base; wild; ontcast; worthIes8v| 

Out of the ftv ef these nAtMt horse-boys, growiiw up in 
knaveiy and villainy, am their kern confoiunlly lupp}^. 

Spetuer on Ira^d. 

Amid their rakeheU bands. 

They spy’d a lady left all succourlesse, 

Cryipg, and holding tip b« wretdied hands 

To him for aid, who long in vain tb«r rage withstands. 

Spenter, F.Q. 

RA'KEHELyr. adj..lfroi^rakeben.'} Wild; dissolute. 

I scorn the rakehelly rout of our ragged- rymers, wliich 
witliout learning boai% without judgement jangle, without 
reason rage and foam. Epitt. Prif. to Spetuer't Shep. Cal. 

No brwing of windows or glasses tor spight, 

And spoiling Uic goods for a rakehelly prank. B. Jonmn. 

Ra'ker. ti. s. [ii|tm rake."] One that rakes. 
Ra'keshamk.# n. .s. [rake aud shame.'} A base, 
rascally follow. Kersey. 

Tormentors, rooks, and rakethamet, sold to lucre. 

MUton, Of Ref. in Eng. B. *, 
Ra'kjsh.T adj. [from rake.'} Loose; lewd; slisso- 
lutc. 

There seldom can be peculiarity in the love of a ivkM heart. 

Richardson, Clariua. 
The affectation of a rakish slovenly appearance in dressf 
implies a contempt of decency. 

Burton, Gcnnmenrti of Ld, Clarendon' t Hitt, (1744,) p. 40. 

To RA'LLY. V. a. [rallia-, Fr.] 

I. To put disordered or dispers^ forces into order. 

With rallied arms to try what may be yet • 

Regain’d in heaven. Milton. 

l^blick Biguing serves to whet the wits of heroticks, and 
by shewing weak parts of their doctrines, prompts them to 
ratty all their sopmstry to fordfy thmn with fallacy. 

Decay of Chr. Piety. 
Luther deters men from solitvincss; but he does not mciin 
from a sober solitude, that raUkt our scattered strengths, and 
prepares us against any new encounters from without. 

AUcrlmry. 

a. [Raillery Fr.] To treat with slight contempt; to 
treat with satirical merriment. 

Honeycomb has not lived a month, for these forty years, 
out of the smoke of London, and rattiet me upon a country 
lifo, Addifoa, Sped. 

If after the reading of this letter, you find yoursdf in a 
humour rather to rally and ridicule, than to comfort me, I 
desire you would throw it into>the fire. Additon. 

Strephon had long confess’d hh am’rous pain, 

Which gay Corinna rtdly'd with disdiun. Gay. 

To Ra'iev.-J* V . n. 

1. To come tc^ther in a hurry. 

If God shoum shew this perverse man a,jflgw h eaven a^ 
a new earth, springing out of notUng, hdl Ufti l ay. tM 
innumerable pa^ ot matter chanced just then tdHHjj^gatlfl 
end to form themselves into this new world. 

2. To come again into order. 

The Grecians ratty, and their pow’rs unite; 

With fury chaige os. Dryd^^n. 

3. To exercise eatirieal merriment. 

Thw wri^ and rallied, and rhymed, and sung, and said, 
.and said nothing. Smft, Tide of a Tuh, $ a. 

Ra'ixy.* «. s. [from the verb.] 

I. Act of putting disordered or dispersed forces into 
order. 

Exercise of mtirical merriment. 

RAM.f’ n. s. [pam, Saxon; rswi, Germgn; perhaps 
from the a^ective ram. Germ, ramr, Ooth. robustui, 
strong. Wachter, and Serenius.] 
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; Af male dieep; in soroe provinces, ft tap. 

The ewM, being nrok, tuniM to the ram. SSalapearr. 
An oM the^^utling rogue, ft ram tender. Skakipeare. 
M iffh like ft well growne bei-weftther, or feluvd ram he shews. 

Chapman. 

You majr draw the bones of a ram*< hoad hung with strings 
of beads and ribbands. Peaekam an JOrawing. 

A ram their ofibring, and a iwn their meat. Drpden. 

. Aries, the vernal sign. 

The nm having pass’d tiie sea, serenely shines, 

.And leads the year. > Cwsol, Mmilins. 

;. An instrument with an iron head to batter walls. 
Let not the piece of virtue, which is set 
Betwixt us, as the cement of our love, 

To keep it builded, be the rai(i to batter 

The fortress of it. Shaktpeare, Ant, and Geop. 

Judas calling upon the Lord, who without any rams or 
engines of war did cast down Jericho, gave a fierce assault 
agoinst the walls. * Mac. xii. 15. 

To Ram. r. a. [from the noun.] 

[. To drive with violence, ns with a battering mm. 

Sam thou thy fmthful tidings in mine cars. 

That long time have been barren. Shakspearc, 

Having no artillery nor enpnes, and finding that he could 
do no good by ramming with logs of timber, be set one of 
the gates on fire. Bacon, Hen. VTT. 

Iiie charge witli bullet, or paper wet and hard stopped, 
or with powder alone rammed in hard, maketh no great dif¬ 
ference in the loudness of the r^mrt. Bacon, Nat. Hut. 

Here many poor people roll in vast balls of snow, which 
they ram together, and cover from the sun shine. Addison. 
2. To fill with any thing driven hard together. 

As when that devilish iron engine wrought 
In deepest hell, and fram’d by furies skill, 

With windy nitre and quick sulphur fraught. 

And ram in’d with bullet round ordain’d to kill. Spenser. 

He that proves the king. 

To him will we prove loyal; till that time. 

Have we ramm’d up our gates against the world. Shakspearc. 

They mined the walls, laid the powder, aud rammed the 
mouth,Hnit the citisens made a countermine. Hayward. 

This into hollow engines, long and round, 

Thick ramm’^ at th’ other bore srith touch of fire 

Dilated and infuriate, shall send forth 

Such implements of mischief, as shall dasli 

To pieces. Milton, P. L. 

A ditch drawn between two parallel furrows, was filled with 
some sound materials, and rammed to make the foundation 
soUd. Ariuthnol on Coins. 

Ra'maoe.'I' n. s. Branches of trees; from ramus, 
Lftt a branch. Dr. Johnson. — This old word, 
of which Df. Johnson has produced no example, 
hod a more extensive meaning; and is French. 
*< Bamage, boughs, branches, or any thing that 
belonm thereto; hence the warbling of birds re¬ 
corded, or learnt, os they sit on Doughs: also 
kindred^ or lineage, or a. branch of a pedigree.” 
Cc^rave. In the sense of the word, as applicable 
tOfWrds, an old poet has elegantly employed it. 

My lute, be as thou wast, when thou ^st grow 
With thy green mother in some shady grove; 

When immelodious winds but made thee move. 

And Urds on thee tJieir ramage did bestow. 

Drummond, Sonn. to Ms LtOe. 
Ra'mage.# adj. [old Fr. ratRoage, sauvage; luid Col- 
gravi^ Homage, “ of or belonging to branches; also 
romoge, bagard, wild, homely, rnde.”] Wild; 
s^. 

He is not wire, ne stge, ’ 

N® ®ore than is a gote ramage. Chaucer, Sam. R, 5384. 

Nor must you eiqiect from high antiquity the distinctions df 
qress and temagp hawks. Sir T. Brown, MisceU. p. 118. 

To Ra'mage. ». a. See To RvmmaAe. 
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To RA'MBLE.'f' ». «. [y* 
loosely in lust; rani, SwecoWiiAwrc. a-,.Dr.Jd^ 
son. — The word is most probatdy an abbreviation 
of the LaLTMTomiido, to wander, tc travel about] 
To rove loosely and irr^ularly; to w'ftnder. 

He riiat is at liberty to ramble in p^ect daikness,' what is 
Ids liberty better than if driven up and down as a bubble by 
the wind. Locke. 

Chapman hat token advantage of an immeasurable lengdi of 
verse, notwithstanding which, mere is scarce any paraphrase so 
loose and rambliug as his. 

Never ask leave to go abroad, for you will be thought idi idle 
rambling fellow. Swift, Direct, to Footmen. 

O’er his ample sides the rambling sprays 
Luxuriant shoot Thamon, ^ring. 

Ra'mble. ». r. [from the verb.] Wandering; insu¬ 
lar excursion. 

This conceit puts us upon the ramble up and down for re¬ 
lief, till very weariness bnugs as at last to ourselves. 

L’Eslrange. 

Coming home afrera s^rt Christmas rsmiile,! found a letter 
upon my table. ' * a^uAft. 

She quits the narrow path of sense 
For a dear ramble through impertinence. Swft, MisceU, 

Ra'mbler. «. s. [from ramMeJ\ Rover; wanderer. 

Says the ranMcr, we must e’en beat it out. L’Estrange. 

Ra'mbling.* n. s. [from rmnble.l Wandering; ir- 
risular excursion. 

^ame naturally contracts and unites, and thereby fortifies, 
the spirits; fixes the ranAlings of fancy, and so reduces and 
gathers the man into himself. _ Soidh, Serm. 

His [Oryden’s] digressions, and rambliugs, which be himself 
says be learned of honest Montaigne, arc interesting and amus¬ 
ing. Dr. n'orioH, Ess. on Pope. 

Ra'mbooze. I ». s. A drink made of win^ ale, eggs, 
Ra'mbuse. j and sugar in the winter time; or of 
wine, milk, sugar and rosewater in the summer 
time. Bailey. 

Ra'mekim. 1 n. s. [rarnequins, Fr.] In cookery, 
Ra'mequins. S small slices of bread covered with a 
farce of cheese aud eggs. Bailey. 

IIa'aients. n, s, \j-amenta, Lat.] Scrapings; shav-" 
ings. Diet. 

Ramieica'tion. «. s, [ratnificatioH, F. from ramus, 

Latin.] » 

1. Division or separation into branches; the act of 
branching ouL 

By continuation of profane histories or other nionuincnts 
kqit together, the genwogies and ramifiuMons of some single 
families to a vast extension may be preserved. Hale. 

2. Small branches. 

As the blood and ^ylc pass together through the ramjlCra- 
itm of the pulmonaiy artm', they will te still more j erfectly 


mixed; but if a pipe » dividfed into branches, and thm again 
subdivided, the red and white liquors, as they pass through the 
ram^lcatibnt, ariil be more intimately mixed; tlic more ramift 
cations, the mixture will be the more perfect. Arhulhnot, 
To RA'MIFY. w. a. \ramificr, Fr. ramus, axsAjaeio, 
Lat] To separate into branches. 

!nic mint, grown to have a pretty thick stalk, with the 
various and ramified roots, which it shot into the water, pre¬ 
sented a ipectade not nnplcasnnt to behold. Boyle, 

To Ra^miey. V . n. To be parted into branches. 

Asparagus aftets the urine with a fetid smell, especially if 
cut when they are white; when they are older, and begin to 
rami/y, they lose this quality. Arbuihiiot on Aliments. 

Ra'mmeb. «. s. [from ram,J *- * 

I. An instrument with which any thing is driven 
hard. 

The master bricklayer putt tiy the foundations with an iron 
crow and rammer, to son whether the finipdations ere sound. 

" Moxon, Meek, Ee. 
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2. Tte 4^1 iHie dutfge i» to.^ ioto tlic 

gun. 

A aMrioar hadbig • gun toMndjF* wUle he wu nmnmg in 
a the powder took fire, im dua tlie roMawr out of 

Ml h e iwT W kei^fn, Swfgery, 

Kx^mtuauf- a^. Cfnan ram,"} Strong scented. An 
6 M word, nad utthorind; although Dr. John* 
■on could find no example of it. 

For all the world they itinkeD as a gote ; 

Thor savorls so rammiti, and so hote, 

That diough a ■BBu * telle from them be, 
ne soTour w 3 enfect Mm, trusteth me! 

Cltaueer, Chan, Ycom. Tale. 

HewMuA stench, blood, poison. Mr. for Mag. p. 109. 

Savanarola discommends goat’s flesh; and so doth Bnicrinus, 
caiKiig it a filthy beast, and rammuh ; and thoefore suppoieth it 
will breed rank and Mthy substance. 

Burton, Jaal. of Mel, p.65. 

Ra'movs. a^. [from romtu, Lat] Branchy; con¬ 
sisting of bran^es. 

WMoi vast contraction apd expansion seems unintelligible, 
by Rknine the particles of air to be springy and remove, or 
rotledup ukc hoops, or by oiQ' other means than a repuMre 
power. Neiiion, Opt. 

A nmoia efBoresccnce, of a fine white spar, found hanging 
from a crust of like spar, at the top of an old wrought cavern. 

iroodteard on FmeiU, 


To RAMP.*!* V. n. {ramper, Fw?nch; to paw like a 
Ikm; pempen, Sax.] 

I. To leap with violence; to ngc. 

When the cometb hom& she rampetk in my face, 

Aod ciyeth. False coward! Chaucer, ProL 

Foaming tarr, th«r bridles they wonld champ. 

And trampling the fine element, would fiercely ramp, Spenser. 

Out of the tfaidiest wood 
A rotspiiag Iron rushed suddenly, 

Hunung mil greedy after savage blood. Spenser. 

They gape upon me with their mouths; as a r/mp^ and 
roaring lion. F*. xxii. ij. 

Upon a bull that deadly bellwed. 

Two horrid lions rampt, and sris’d and Uigg'd. ^ Chapman. 
AH which require a style not romping, but passionately sc- 
* date and moving. Phmips, Theal. Poet, Pref. 

a. To sport; to play; to romp. 

Sporting the Uon ramp'd ; and in his paw 
DandM me kid. Milton, P, L. 

They danee in a round, cutting capers and ramping. 

Sf^, Deter, of an Irish Feast. 

3. To climb os a plant. 

The preiatbs would have &t.I^’s words ramp one over 
anodiar, as theymse to climb into mrir livings and bishc^cks. 

Miltou, Anim. Bern. Def. i la. 
Furnished with claspers and tendrils, they catch Iiokl of 
i ihsini, and 10 rangtit^ upon trees, thiy mount up to a great 
hajgbt. Fay on the Creation. 

Ramp. n. a. [from the v«ii.] Leap; spring. 

tte to vaulting variabie ramps. 

In your desm^t, upon your purse. Shabfemre,CymieKne. 
bold Ascalonito 

FMlrain Ms Henraiw. old warriors turn’d 

llidr plated backs under Ms heel. Miltim, S. A. 

RAMrA‘'ixiAK.*f* n.$. A mean wnrtdi. Not now in 


use. 


Away, you sculHoa, you ren^MNiaa, you fnstfioriaa 1 

Skakspeart, Men. IT. P. II. 
t)ut upon riiem, r m np eaknsf FH ksiqi myiMf safa enough 
ont^neir fin^. Beam, ani PI. Moss. Man's Fortune. 

RA'^AMCy.f ^ *• rao^pant.'} Prevdencof 

matbarance. 1 

Theponehed soafvwasastered ell; —the temporal MWtf 

gSEjf" ■“ * 

^'^thtt an bright HMiwa^amejr of 

' The eountommee of thrif betters, so they have took some steib 


in the mine, that the eattaraganccs of the youbg 
them the approbation of the<M. ' 


with 

South. 


RA'MPANT.'f' a^\ liampant, Ft. pempenb, Saxon. 
** A drasoit •— cune in ranipende atnonc them alL’* 
Gower, Confi Am. B. 6.2 
t. Extiberant; overcrowiner restraint. 


Hie foundation of mis brf ie v i o n r towards persons set apart 
for the service of God, con be nothing sdie but athetomf me 
growing raagseaf nn of die rimes. South. 

The seeds of death grow up, rill, like roM^imf weeds, they 
chuak the tender flower of li&. Richardson, Clarissa. 

2 . [In heraldry.] 

Bampant is when the lion is reared up in the cscutdieon, as 
It were ready to combate with Ms enemy. Peaeham. 

If a iiou wete the fpoper coat of Judah, yet were it not 
probable a lion rampant, but couchant or dormant. Brown, 
The tawny lion 

Bampant shakes Ms brindra mane. JIfiftoa, P. L. 


RA'MPART.*|r'> «. s. [pempart, Fr. from tlie Iccl. 
RA'MPIRE. 5 ramr, 7-obustus, and peer, portus. 
Serenius. Semper is our old word; thea^rampirc. 
See Samper in Huloet] 

1. 'JThe platform of the wall behind die parapet. 

2 . The wall round forUfied places. 

She felt it, when past preventing, like a river; po iwmpiVer 
being built agrinst it, till already it have overflowed. Sdney. 

Yo’ have cut away fer virtue, which our great men 
Held shut up, with all ramparts, for themselves. B. Jonsodf 

He who endeavours to know hit du^, and practises what he 
knows, has the eipiity of God to stand as a mifdity wall or ram¬ 
part bkween him and damnarion Ibr any mfirasities. SaatA. 

The ion of Thetis, rampire of our host. 

Is worth our care to keep. g. Dryien. 

The Trojans round the place a rtmunre cast, 

And palisades about the trenches plac’d. Dryden, 

No standards, from the ho^le ramparts tom. 

Can any future honours pve 

To the victorious monarch’s name. Prior. 


To RA'inPART.-f? V. a, [from the noun.] To fortify 
To Ra'mpire. 5 ramparts. 

Think upon every word you will ^penk, before you utter it; 
and remember how nature hath as it were rampired up the 
tongue with teeth, lips, tee. 

Sir H, Sidney, Lett, to Sir P. Sidney, 
Set but thy foot 

Against our rempfr’d gates, and they shell ope. Shahspeare. 

The marquis directed part of his forces to rampart the gates 
mid ruiuous places of the walls. Hayward ., 

Ra'mpion. ». s. [roiWMadws, Lat.] A plant. MiUer. 

HeinmoM is a plant, whose tender roots ore eaten in tbe | 
spring, like those of radisbes. MordmerJ* 

Ra'msoms. n. s. XfilUim ttrsinum ^vestre.J An herb. ‘ 
. ^ Ainmorth, 

Ran. praerite of rwi. j 

Tlie dire example ran riirinigh ail the Md, '■ 

Till heiq^ otbromers were I7 brothers kilFd. Addison .} 

To Ranch.+ V . a. [corrupted from twencA.] To 
sprain; to injpre with violent coi^rtioh. This is 
the proper sense, but, in Dryden, » seems to be to 
tear. Dr. Johnson. —* Perhaps this word is no cor¬ 
ruption, but from the Ital. ratware, to make lame; 
and therefore used, with propriety, by Dryden. ■ 
The German reidten is oho to twist. 

Against astump bis tusk the aMMiter grinds. 

And ranePd his hips with one continu’d wound. Diydeti. 

Emericks ranch, and keen cathorticks scour. Oarth. 

RA'I^ID. ai^. Iraitcidut, Lat.] Strong scented. 

Hm oil, with which fishes abound, riten turns ratieid, and , 
■' lin heavy on the stomach, and affects the veiy sweat with a" 
rancid smelL « Arhtdhnet on iMmenk. 
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RAVciDif*iBS.*f ? «.». iieom rancid i rancor, Latin.] 
Ranci'dity. 3 Strong scent, as of old grease or 
oO. 

Ffom this food [turnips] that iesh hu contracted a rmckt- 
nff f, which occasions mem to be rejected i^ racer judges of 
' eating. Selbome,f.ii 9 . 

Ra^ncorous. adj. [from rancour.] Malignant; ma¬ 
licious; spitew in the ntinost degree. ‘ 

So flam'd his eyen with lage and mcoroui ire. Sprtuer. 
Because I cannot 

Duck with French nods and apish courtesy, 

I mult be held a rmrorotu enemy, Shahpeare, Sich. HI. 

The most powerful of these were Pharisees and Badducees; 
of whose chitt doctrines some notice is U^en by the erauge- 
lists, as wdU as of their rancoroHji opposition to the gospel of 
Christ. on the Returrerlion., 

Ra'scoboosly." ado. [from ranewom.'} Malignantly. 
RA'NCOUR. n. s. [rancoeur, old Fr.] 

1. Inveterate malimity; malice; stedfast implaca- 
Ijiljty; standing liatc. 

His breast full of rancor like ranker to freat. Tutser. 

As two touve knights in bloody fight 
With deadly rancoar he enraged found. Spetuer. 

All the way that they fled for very rancour^d deqpite; la 
th«r return, thw utterly consumed and wasted whatsoever 
they had.berure tm unspoiled. Spenter on Ireland. 

Rancour will out, proud prelate; in thy face 
I see thy fury. S/iaitpcare, Hen VI. 

It issues from the raueoar of a villwn, 

A recreant and most degenerate traitor. Shaitpeare, Ridi. II. 
Such ambush 

Waited widt hellish rancow imminent. Mdion, P.L. 

No authors draw i^on themselves more displeasure, than 
those who dgal in polfdcal matters, which is justly incurred, 
conddering t&at spirit of rancour and virulence with which 
works o^iis nature abound. Ad/Ston, Freeholder. 

^esbyterians and tbehr abettors, who can equally go to a 
church or convendcle, or such who bear a personal rancour 
towards the clergy. Sio\ft. 

2. Virulance; corrup^n. 

For Banquo’s issue, JDuncan have I murtber’dj 
Put raneour in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them. Shaktpeare, Macbeth. 

Rano.'I* n,s. [panb, Sax. rand^ Teut. randt round, 
Su. Ooth. maigo, extremitas.] Border; seam; 
dired; piece cut out: “ a rand of beef: « rand of 
a shoe." Sherwood. 

They came with chopping knives, * 

To cut me into randt, and sirloins, and so powder me. 

Seanm. and FI. IVUd-Gooie Chase. 

RA'NDOM.'f" n. s. [randon, Fr. Dr. Johnson. — 
Our own word was formerly randon, as Spenser re¬ 
peatedly ufles it; and the old French word means 
the Bwiraess or force of a strong and violent stream; 
whence the phrase, Cotgrave says, alter d la grand 
randon, to goe very fast^” 8tc. Norm. Sax. panbun. 
The origin of the word is pennan, to flow, and bun, 
down. See Hickea, Serenius, and Lye.] Wont of 
direction; want of nile or mediod; chance; ha¬ 
zard ; roving motion. 

Well it is scene their sheepe bene not thdr owne 
They letten them runne at randon, alone. 

Spentrr, Shep. Cad. Map. 

As a blindfold bull at randon fores. 

And where he hits nought knows, and whom he hOrts not 
cares. Spenser, F. Q. 

For not to ipeke 

At needy randoms but my brrath to breake 
In sacied oath, Uhrsies diall return. 

Thy words at random 
Anruc thy iaeiperiance. 

He lies at tmdam cBretessly dtf&is'd. 

With languish'd bead unpropt, 

As (me post hope abandon’d. 


Chatman. 
Milton, P. L. 


MVlon, S. A, 


baT^ ...... 

Fond love hi* darts nt random th. s ' 

And nothing springs from what be IFaSer. 

The itrilw must be dense, and in its best velocity: dte 
angle which the missive is to mount by, if we will have it 
to its furthest roadrai, must be the rau of a rig^t one; and 
the Sgsre of the missive must be such, as may pve sc^ to 
the i^to liear it. doi^y. 

In the days of old the birds lived at random, in a lawless state 
of anarchy; but in time th^ moved fmr the setdng up of a 
king. L'Estrange, Fab. 

Who could govern the dependence of one event upon an¬ 
other, if that event happcmal at random, and was not cast 
into a certain relation to some foregoing purpose to direct. 

Soulh, Serm. 

’Tin one thing when n person of true merit is drawn as like 
as wc can; and uiiother, when we make a fine thing ^ ran. 
dam, and persuade the next vain creature that *tis ms own 
likeness. .. Ptyse. 

Ra'mdom. adJ. Done by chance; roving without 
direction. 

Virtue borrow’d but the arms of chance, 

And struck a random bl^w! 'twas fortune’s work, 

and fortune take the prwse. Drpden, 

Ra'ndy.# adj. [perhaps a cormption of rani.] 

Riotous; otetreperoiu; disorderly. North. 

Grose. 

Ra'nyorce. n. s. The ring of a gun next to the 
touch-hole. Baiky. 

Ranc;. preterite of ring. 

Complaints were sent continually up to Rome, and rano all 
over the enwire. Grtw,£oimol. 

To RANGE.'f' w. a. [ranger, Fr, rhenge, Welsh. 

Dr. Johnson. — From the Germ, rifiig', a circle. 
“ Bing, concilium procerum, consessus judienm: 
wolent euim, qui rri publics causfl convraiiunt, cir- 
ctdtm Jucere comidendo. Ab hoc subetantivo — 
Gaili habent raider, res et personas decenter ordi- 
nare et diiponere, ut fieri solet in comitUs; et bine 
porro rat^, jus prmcedendi in conventu pubUco.” 
See Wachtra* in v. Ring. See also Rank.] 

1. To place in order; to put iu ranks. 

Maccabeus ranged his army by bands, and went against Ti- 
niotheus. a Macc. xii. so. 

He saw not the marquis till the battle was ranged. 

nprendoH. 

Somewhat rais’d 

By false presumptuous hope, the ranged powers 

iNsbaiid, and wanderirig each bis several way 

Pursues. JHiftsa, P. L. 

Men, from the qualities they find united m them, and 
wherein they observe several indinduals to i^ree, range them 
into sorts for the convenience af comprehensive tigns. Locke, 

A certain form and order, in which wc have long acctislomcd 
ourselves to range our ide^ may be best for us now, though 
not origiaally bM in itself. Walts. 

2. To rove over. [Suetb. racka, vagare: ratdea, hue 
ilittc mover!. Serenius.] 

To tile copse tiiy lesser spaniel take. 

Teach him to range the dhra, and force the brake. Oay. 

3. [Dutch, rangen, to shake.] To separate the flour 
from the bran; ** to range through a sieve.’* 
Huloet. 

To Range, v. n. 

1. To rove at liwge. 

Csesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge. 

With Ate by his side come hot from hell. 

Shall in these confines, with a monarch’s voice, 

Giy havock, and let slip the dogs of war. Skcdssjjtttre, 

I saw |tim in the battle range riiout; 

And watch’d him, how he singled Cli^ird forth. SMkspearr. 

As a roaring lion and n.Jtmgiagboar; so is a wicked ruler 
over rpoor people. fitw. xxviiL xy. 

Other atraab inactive range. 

And of their doings Gixl takes no account. P. L. 



Thanki^' ’ >enot tm 

wUdft c. . jai find a firund. AdcUkou. 

3 . To fawplfidiu.. /er; >10 be ranked properly. 

" *Tli better to M lowly born. 

And rmtM whh builfiile lireis in content, 
L^llnntbtepeik’dnpinnglifteringgrief, 

Aod wear'a golden lorrow. Shaktpeare, Hn, VIIL 

■ Thatistheway tolaydieciqrfia^ 

^ To btbig the rem to the foundation, 

‘ And bnry all which yet ififtinctty nengn. 

In heaps of ruin. Shakipeare. Coriol. 

3. To lie in a particular dirertion. 

Direct my course so right, as s^th thy bdnd to show. 

Which way the forests range, which way thy rivers flow. 

Drayton. 

Range. r.<. [tdafce, Fr. from the verb.] 

I. A rank; any thing placetl in a lioe. 

You fled 

' From that great face of war, whose several renget 
; FiMited eara other. S^ktpeare, Anl. and Cf^. 

' Ine light, which passed througli its several iotersticcs, 

• punted so many ranges of colours, which were parallel and 
contiguous, and without any mixture of white. Newton. 

From thST walk you have a full view of a huge range of 
mountuns, that He in the country of the Grisons. _ Adduon, 
These ranger of barren mountains, by condensing the va¬ 
pours and producing mins, fountains, anti rivers, give the very 
plains that fertility tney boast of. Bentley, Serm. 

3. A class; an order. 

The next range of bangs above him am the immatcriid in- 
telligpnees, the next below him is the sensible nature. Hale. 

3. Exeursion; wanderii^. 

He may take a range ul the world over, and draw in all 
that wide circumference of sin and vke, and centre it in his 
own breast. South, Serm. 

4. Room for excursion. * 

A man has not enougit range of thou^t, to look out for 

' any good which does not relate to his own interest, Additon. 

5. Compass taken in by any thing excursive^ extended, 
or ranked in order. 

The range and compass of Hammond’s knowledge filled the 
whole cirtw of the arts. Felt, lAfe of Hammond. 

Far as creation’s ample raagr extends. 

The scale of sensual mental powers ascends. Pope. 

Sudet we by nature? habit can eifiicc; 

Aflbcmny ? they still take a wider ra» 4 >c. Pope. 

6 . Step of a ladder. 

The liturgy, practised in Englaad, would Idndle that jea¬ 
lousy, as the prologue to that dtsign, and as the first range of 
that Mdder« which should serve to mount over all their customs. 

' « ' Clarendon. 

7. A kitdien grate. * 

It was a vpuTt ybuilt fm- sraat dispenee. 

With many ranger rear’d olong the wall. 

And one great raimney. Spenrer. 

The imttsiy must be visiUe, and we need for our ranger a 
more snaefoiii and liiminout kitchen. Wotlon on Arekitecture. 

Tlic unplements of tiie kitchen are spits tanger, coUrons, 
and pots. Bacon, ^yt. Bent. 

He was bid at his first coming to take oCT the end let 
down the euidcrs. , Ertrange. 

8. A bolting aieve to aifl meal* 

Ra'noeb. «. s. [from 

1. One that ranges; a rover; a robber. 

They walk not widdy m they were woons 
For fear of rauagerr and the great hooiit. 

But privily prolling to aalJro. ’ ^renrer, Shep. Cal. 

Cosae, sMa th« riogpgr, k««'s neitber honour nor jnongy to 
b^goaky. staying. L'Ertrange. 

a. A dog that beau Aground. 

Let your obscqukMH m^er saarob around, 

Ntw wnl the rovrig spy dinet in vain, ' ’ 

Alt nuaeroni coveys grtfify thy pain. Sj^rte. 

3, offion who tends the gbnd of a forest. 


_ T^r IV^rhcuB did his fodder briii 

Tyrrheus cni^ ranger to the Latlan king. Dryden. 

Ra'nqemhip.# n. s. [from rangefj] Office of the 
keeper of a park or forest, 


RANK. aiy'. (juHic^ Saxon.] 

X. High growing; strong; luxipiant. 

. Down with the grasse, 

That groweth in shadow so r^e and so stout. Tuner. 

Is not thilk tame gotebeard proud, 

That sits in younda banik. 

Whose straying heard, themtelfe shrowde 
Smong the budies rank. Spenrer. 

Who would be outj bong before his beloved mistress! 

— That should you, if I were your mistress, or I should think 
my honesty ranker than my wit. ^udetpeare. 

In which disgiitsc. 

While other jests are somothiqg rank on foot. 

Her father hath commanded her to slip 

Away with Slender. Shakrpeare, M. W. of Windror. 

Team lastly thither com’n, with water is so rank. 

As though she would contend with Soluyn. Drayton. 

Hemp most hugely rank. Drayton. 

Seven cars came up upon one stalk, ratdc and good, iieneat. 
They fancy that tlie difference lies in the manner of appulse, 
« one bang mni^ by a fuller or ranker appulse than the other. 

HMer, HLem. of Speech. 
The most plentiful season, that gives Imth to the finest 
flowers, produces also the rantert weeds. Adduon. 


3. Fruidiil; bearing strong plants. 

Seven thousand broad-tail’d sheep graz'd on his downs; 
Three tliousand camels his rank pastures fed. Sandyt. 

Where laud is rank, ’tis not good to sow wheat atler a fallow. 

Mortimer. 

3. liRancidm, Lat.] Strong scented; rancid. 

Rank smelling rue, and cummin good for eyes. Spenrer. 

In their thick breaths. 

Bank of cross diet, shall wc be enclouded, 

And forc’d to drink their vapour. 

The ewes, being rank, 
lu the end of Autumn turned to the rams. 

The drying marshes such a stench convey. 

Such the rank steams of reeking Albiila. 

Hircina, rank with sweat, presumes 
To censure Phillis for perfumes. 

4. -High tasted; strong in quality. 

Such animals os feed upon flesh, because such kind of food 
is high and rank, qualify it; the one by swallowing the hair 
of the bensts they prey upon, the other by devouring some 
port of the fcatlicrs of the birds they gorge themselves with. 

Bay on the Creation. 

Divers sea fowl taStc rank of the fish on which they feed. 

Boyle. 

Bizantium’s hot-bed better serv’d for use, 

The soil less stubborn, and more rank the Juice. Htrrte. 

5. Rampant; highgrown; rallied to a high degree. 

For you, most wicked Sir, whom to call brother 
Would infect my moafh, I do forgive 
Thy rankert fouKt. Shakrpeare, Tengri. 

This E^baniut cries out upon os rank iaolntry, amt th^ 
dpvice of the devil, who always brou^t in idolatry under fair 
phitences. StSHngfket, Dtf. Ditahtrre on Boman Idol. 

* r- ’Tit pride, rank pride, and haughtinest of soul. 

The Romans call it stoicism. - Addiron, Cato. 

' This power of the people in Athens, claimed as the un* 
doubtea privily of on Athenian born, was the rankest en- 
croaebiuent and the grossest degeneracy from the form Solon 
left. Suifi. 


Shakrpeare. 
Shakrpeare- 
Addiron. 
Swift, Mircetl. 


6 , Oroas; coarse. 

My Wile’s a hobby-horse; deserves a name 

As rank as any flax-wench,' that puts to 

Before her troth-plight. Skaktpeara, Wml. Tale. 

7. The iron of a plane is set rtmk, whoi its ed^ 
stands ao fiat below the sole of the plan^ that in 
working it will take off a thick sbavi;^. 

Moston, Mech. Ex. 



RANi.'# V<te. Strongly; violcsitly; Bwccljr. 

They heard the sound 

Of many iron hammers beating ranke. Spetuer, F, Q, 

The sealy man, seeing him lyde aarpncA 
And ayme at him, fell flat to ground for feare. Spenter, F. Q. 

Say who is he, thews so great worthinetw 
That rides so ro^-, and bends his lance so fell. 

^ Fairfttx, T 4 UM. iii. i8. 

RANK.'f' «. s. Irangt Fr. Dr. Johnson. — Sere- 
nius cites the Arm. rene, djgnitns, (and he might 
have added the Sax. jtenc, superbia,) referring to 
Wachtcr’s derivation from ring: which sec under 
To Kakge. Chaucer uses rmges for ranks.] 

1. Line of men placed a-breasit. 

Fierce fiery worrioiin fight upon the clouds. 

In ranks, and squadrons, and n^t form of war. 

Which drizzled blood upon the capitol. Shaispeare. 

I have seen the cannon^ 

When it hath blown his ranis into the air. Skakspearr. 

Is't not pity 

That wc, the sons and children of this isle. 

Fill up her enemies ranks ? Shakspeare. 

His horse-troupes, that the vantgard had, he strictly did 
command. 

To ride their horses temperately, to keepc their rankts, and shun 
Confusion. Chapman. 

2. A row. ^ 

West of this place down in the neighbour bottom, * 

The rank of osiers, by the murmuring streoni. 

Left on your right hand brings you to the place. Shakspeare. 

A sylvan scene, and as the ranks ascend 
Shade obovC shade, a woody theatre. Milton, P. L. 

If she walk, in even ranks they stand. 

Like some well-marsholl’d and obsequious band. Waller. 

He could through ranks of ruin go. 

With storms above and rocks below. Dryden, Uor. 

3. Range of subordination. 

That state, or condition, by which the nature of any thing 
is advanced to the utmost perfection of which it is capable, 
Bccordiiw to its rank and kind, is called the chief end or hap¬ 
piness oi such a thing. Wilkins. 

The wisdom and goodness of the Maker plainly appears in 
the parts of this stupendous fabrick, and the several degrees 
and ranks of creatures in it. Locke. 

4. Class; order. 

The enchanting power of prosperity over private persons is 
remarkable in relation to great kin^oms, where all ranks 
and orders of men, bring ^ually concerned in pnblick bles¬ 
sings, equally join in spread!^ the infecdon. Atterhury, 
Nor rank not sex escapes the general frown. 

But ladies arc ript up, and cits knock’d down. Yomg, 

5. Degree of dignity; eminence; or excellence. 

Her charms have made me man, her ravish’d love 

In rank shall place me with the bless’d above. Dryden. 

These all ore virtues of a meaner rank. 

Perfections that arc plac'd in bones and nerves. Addison, 
He found many of the chief rank and figure overwhelmed 
in publick and private vices. Davenanl. 

Lepidus’i house, which in his consulate was the finest in 
Rome, within thirty-five years was notin the hundredth rank. 

Arbuthuot on Coins. 

6 . Dignity; high place: as, he is a man of rank. 

To Rank. v. a. [ranger, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To place a-breast. 

In view 

Stood rank’d of seraphim another row. 

2. To range in any particular class. 

If aour woe delights in fellowship, 

And nepdiy will be rank’d with other griefs; 

Why follow'd not, when she said Tylwt’s dead. 

Thy fiitber or thy mother. 

He was a man 


n-.Ais;' 

Heresy is ranked with idolatry and. 


Milton, P.L, 


Shakspeare. 


}: 70 ^ 

. Jcihit. .‘V’fi t 

l)ee.s^( 3 ir.Pt^.^ 
I have ranked ^is diversion of chrisdan practice among toe 
efl^cts of our contentions. . Hec. if Ckr. Piety. 

Poets were ranked in tile class of philosophers, and the an¬ 
cients made use of them as preceptors in musickand moralt^. 

Broome on the Odyssey. 

3. To arrange methodically.' 

Much is said touching the ranking of dignities as well tem¬ 
poral os spiritual. Selden. 

Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes ? MiUon, P. L, 

Banking all things under general and special heads, renders 
the nature or uses of a thing more easy to be found out, when 
we sec in what rank of beings it lies. Walls, Ltigick. 

To Rank. v. n. To be ranged; to be placed. 

Let that one article rank with the rest; 

And thereupon give me your daughter. Shakspeare, 

From straggling mountaineers, for publick good. 

Go rank in tribes, and quit the savage wood. Tate. 

Ra'nker.* n. s. [from rank.'} One who places or 
arranges. Sherwood, 

To Ra'nkle. V. n. [from rank.} To fester; to breed 
corruption; to be inflamed iu body or miud. 

As when two boars with rankling malice met, 

Their gory sides fresh bleeding fiercely fret. Sjtenser. 

I Utuc smart did feel; 

And now it ranklelh more and more, 

And inwardly it festereth sore. Spetuer. 

That fresh bleeding wound 

’Home doth rankle in roy nven breast. Spenser. 

Beware of yonder dog; 

Look, when he fitwns, he bites; and, when be bites. 

His venom tooth will rankle to the death. Shakspeare. 

. The storm of his own rage the fool confounds, 

And envy’s rankling sting th’ imprudent wounds. Sandys. 

Thou shalt feel, enrag’d with inward pains. 

The hydra’s venom rankling in thy veins. Addison. 

I have endur’d the rage of secret grief, 

A malady that burns and rankles inward. bowr. 

Ra^nkly.'I' adv. [from rank.} 

1. Luxuriantly; abundantly. 

The blossomcs of lust to bud did beginne, 

And spring forth ramdcly under his chmne. 

Spetuer, Shep. Cal, d/oy. 

2. Rancidly; with strong scent. Htdoet. 

The smiwing of incense, or perfumes, and the like, smells 

rankly enough in all consckrice of idolat^. 

More, ^ndd. against IdoL ch. g. 

3. Coarsely; grossly. 

"Sis given out, that, slee[nng in my garden, 

A serpent stung me: so the whole cor of Denmark 
Is, by a forged process of my death, * 

RatMy abus’d. Shakspeare, Jtamkt. 

Ra'nkness.'I* n. s. [panenej-ye, Sax. froiiLramE:,] 

I. Exuberance; superfluity of growth. 

It bringeth forth abundantly, through too much rankness, 
tiiiiin less profitable, whereby that which principally it should 
yield, being either prevented in place, or defrauded of nourish¬ 
ment, Imletli. Mosher. 

Begin you to grow upon me; I will physick your rankacM. 

Shakspeare, As you like U. 
Among the crowd r the amiey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg’d iii more; I am stifled 
With the mere redness of their joy. Shakspeare, Hen. Fill 
Wc’U like a bated and retired flMd, 

Leaving our rankness and irre^Iar course. 

Stoop low within those bouneb, we hove o’erlook’d. 

_ . .... Shakspeare. 

The crane’s pndeis m the nmkAOHof herwiqg, L'Estrange. 
He the stubborn s^l manuri^ 


With rules ofhusbondiy she nin^M cur’d; 


Himtdf with princes. 
VOl, IV. 


scent. 



■]vN 

A ..ramett, or offcmivcncis, which 

wme iMTsons an both in thdr breath and coiutatu- 

tion. Sp, Tatflor, Arltf. ILmdtom. p. 46> 

Ra^mny. 4 t. ». The shrewmouse. 

The mus araneus, the ihreWmouse or rmny. Brown, 

To Ra'j{8aCk.T V. e. [So. Goth, rmsaka^ de rapina 
. intpiirere; fi^m ran, rapina, and saehti, quaerare. 
Sereniua.] ‘ ^ 

1 . To plunder; to pillage. 

A covetous spirit. 

Warily awaited day and nuht 

Prom other covetous fiencG it to defend. 

Who it to rob and rtmadc did intend. Spemer. 

Their tow is made to rantack Troy. S/iat»piiare. 

Men, by his suggestion taught, 

Banstt^dCvt centre, andwitii impious hands. 

Rifled the bowels of the eartli. MiUon, P. L. 

The rantadc'd city, taken br our toils. 

We left, and hither broui^t tne golden spoils. Dri/den. 

Tile spoils which they uom ramack'd houses brought, 

And golden bowls from burning altars caught. lir^dcu. 

2. To search narrowly. 

I mmack the several caverns, and searcli into the store¬ 
houses of water, to find out where tliat mighty muss of water, 
which overflowed the earth, is bestowed. Woodward. 


3. To violate; to deflower. 

With greedy force be ’gan the fort assail. 

Whereof he weened possessed soon to be. 

And with rich spoil of ransacked chastity. Spenser. 

RA'NSOM.T n. s. [jmifott, Fr. Dr. Johnson.— 
Siieth. ant. ransun, lytrum, [price of redemption;] 
from rally rapina, and M. Goth, sam, pretium re* 
demptionis. Scrcuius. An e has been needlessly 
^ add^ to this word, that is, witliout the sanction of 
etymology or custom, by Dr. Johnson.] Price 
paid for redemption captivity or puni^menL 
^ his G^tivity in Austtia, and the heavy ransom that he 
pwd for his liberty, Richard was hindered to pursue the con¬ 
quest of Ireland. IJuvies on Ireland. 

Ere the third dawning light 
Return, the stars of morn shall see him rise, 

The ransom paid, which man from death redeems. 

His death for man. Milton, P. L. 

Has the pnacc lost his army or his liberty ? 

Tell me wnat province th^ demand for ransom, Denham. 

This as a roMoia Albemarle did pay. 

For all the glories of so great a life. Drpden. 

To adore that giyat mwteiy of divine love, God’s sending 
his only Son into uils work! to^vo sinners, and to give his life 
a ransom for them, would br. noble exercise for the pens of the 
greatest wits. ' Tdlotson, 

The avenging power ^ 

Thus will persist, relentless in ms ire. 

Till the faiaslave be render’d to her sire. 

And ransom free restor’d to his abode. Drnden. 

To Ra'nsom. V, a. [ranfonner, Fr.] To redeem from 
captivity or punishment. 

How is*! vrith ITtus Lartius ? 
—Condemning some to death and some to exile, 

Rmuondng him, or pi^ng, threatning the other. Siakspeare. 

(will ransom diem irmn the grave, and redeem them from 
death. Mos. xiii. 14. 

He’ll dying rise, and riianawith him raise 
HSs brethren, nawem’tf with nis own dear life. Milton, P. L. 

RA'NSPMEB.'t* n. f, [from ransom.'} One that re- 
- deenut 

O, mnauoner and redeemer 

Of all the worlde i Old MoraSty rf Every Man. 

llAfusoMi.ws.'f* [from rataom.} Free from 

ransom. 

Hmuondem here we set onr prisoners free. Siakspeare. 

Ddiverhim 

* Up to his pleasure raMem/eM and free. SMcatiare. 

The rest, be free; 

Au 4 , raiaomless,silt»m ! Beaum. and FI, Propketesi. 


R A T’ 

Such a scene of cloud and trapest as toms all to iR^wrecfc 
vnthout haven, or shore, but to a ransonUess captivity. 

Mi^m, TWrachordon. 
To^ RANT. ». n. [t'anden, Dutch,, to rave.]., To rave 
in violent or high-sounding language witbont pro¬ 
portionable dignity of thought. 

Look where my ranting host m t|;e garter comes; there is 
cither Ifoiior in his pate, or money m his purse, when Jie looks 
•omemly. Shakspeare, M.W.'Windser, 

Nay, an tliou’lt mouth. I’ll rant as well as thou. Sudtspeare. 
They have attained de; some with piteous moans, atber^ 
grinning and only shewing their teeth, others ranting and hec¬ 
toring, others^ scolding and reviling. St'dlingfleet, 

Rant. h. s. [from the verb.] High sounding language- 
unsupported by dignity of thought. 

Oryden himself; to ^casc a frantick age, 

Was forc’d to let his judgment stoop to r<ige, 

To a wild audience he conform’d his voice, 

Comply’d to custom, but not err'd through choice; 

Deem then the people’s, not the writer’s sin, 

Alinaitsor’s rue, and rants of Maxiinin. Crawdlr. 

This is a stoical raar, without any foundation in the nature 
of man or reason of things. AUerbury, Pref. 

RA'NTEB.'f- n. s. [from rant.} A ranting fellow; one 
of a wretched sect called ranters. 

Many there .ire which be ranters in chief. 

Who do wear {lowticr’d iimr, though tlicy want powder’d iicef. 

Jordan's Poems, sign, f a. b. 
• Hellish heresies, and athrous paradoxes: — one allows plu¬ 
rality or romnumity of wives; another allows a man to divorce 
that wife he hath upon slight occosions, and to take another; 
one is n ranter, another is a seeker, a third is a shaker. 

Bp, Halt, Arm. p. 161. 
Ra'nti?oi,e. a^j. [This word is wantonly formed from 
rara.} Wild; roving; rakish. A low word. 

What at years of discretion, and comport yourself at this 
rantipole rate 1 Congreve, Way of the World. 

To Ra'ntipoi.f.. V. n. To run about wildly. A low 
word. 

The eldest was a termagant imperious wench; she used to 
rantiptde about the house, {nnch the children, kick the ser¬ 
vants, and torture die cats and dogs. Arhuthnot. 

Ra^ntism.# n. s. Tenets of tlie wretches called 
ranters. 

Oenyinc the eternal and immutable respects of things, frus¬ 
trates iui the noble essays of the mind or understanding of man. 
In the said denial arc laid the foundations of rantism, de¬ 
bauchery, and all ^ssoluteness of life. 

Bp, Bust, Disc, (f Troth, jr. 
Ra'nty.* ad;'. *tfrom ran/.} Wild; mad. Cum¬ 
berland dialect. 

RANVLA. n. s. [Latin.] 

Ranula is a soft swelling, jiossessing the salivals 
under the tongue: it is made by congestion, and 
its progress fllleth up the space between the jaws, 
and maketh a tumour externally under the chin. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 

Ranu'nciilus. n. s. Crowfoot 

Bamaiculuset excel all flowers in the richness of iheir co¬ 
lours: of them tliere is u great variety. Mortimer. 

RAP.'f* M. s. [raj^, Su. Goth, ictus.] 

1. A quick smart blow; a knock. Hidoef. 

How comest thou to go with thy arm tied up? Has old 
Lewis given thee a rap over thy iiiuers’ ends? Arinthnot. 

2. Counterfeit coin: a sort of cant term, perhaps 
itoTgyrapfMrde; which see. 

It having lieen rfany years since co;q>crlialfpeneeor forthings 
were last coined in this kingdom, they have for some time 
very scarce, and many counterfeits passed about under the name 
of raps. Su^,Drapki>s Lett, 

To RAP.'f* V. n. [hpmppan. Sax. tangere; rapp, Su. 
Go^uictu^] with a quick smart blow; 

to knock. 



RAP 

Knod^ me ot thk ^te. 

And rijp me well, or I’ll knock your knave’s pate. Shaktprare. 
CoiiiOT a dun in the morning, and at my door. 

Shenslone, Poel and Dmu 

T» RAP.*f* V. a. 

. To strike wiUi a quick smart blow. ‘ 

She rapp’d ’em o’ t|»c coxcombs with a stidc. 

Skak^)rttr, K. Lear. 

Sometimes when a pert pope, upon some incidental advan¬ 
tage of (tiSerences risen amoi^t them, would be more busy 
tm they deemed convenient in tampering with their affairs, 
they did rap his Angers. Barrow on ike Pope't Supremacy. 

lii^th one great peal the,r rap the door. 

Like footmen on a vidting day. Prior. 

. To Hap out. [rap, Dutch, qiuck; rape, old Engl, 
haste. Prompt. Parv.] To utter witli hasty vio¬ 
lence. 

So saying, he rapped out a round oath or two. 

Shelton, Tr. of D. Quuote, iv. i8. 
He was provoked in the qiirit of magistracy, upon discovering 
a judge, who rapped out a great oath at his footman. Ad/Ston. 

Fo RAP."!' V. a. [from rapio^extra se, Lat. This 
wortl was, formerly, most frequently written rape.]; 
. To affect witli rapture; to strike with extasy j to 
hurry out of himscif. 

These arc speeches of men, not comforted with the hope of 
that they desire, but rapped with admiration at the view of en¬ 
joyed bliss. Hotter. 

'Beholding the face of God, in admiration of so great ex¬ 
cellency, they all adore him ; and being rapt with tlic love of 
bis beauty, they cleave inseparably for ever unto him. Ilmdcer. 
What thus raps you ? are you well ? Shakspeare. 

I'hc government 1 cast upon my brother. 

And to my state grew stranger, being transported 
And rapt m secret studies. Shokspcarc. 

You’re rapt in some work, some dedicafion. Shakspeare. 
Circled me 

With all their welcomes, and as chcarfully 

Dispos’d their rapt minds, as if there they saw 

Their naturall countrie. C/iapniatt. 

The rocks that did more high their foreheads raise 
To his rc^ eye. Chapman. 

To rape the Geld with touches of his string. Drayton, Ecl.^- 
Thy musick-strains to hear 
More raps my soul, than when the swelling winds 
On craggy ro'cks their whistling voices tear. 

P. Fletcher, Poesies. 

I’m rapt with joy to sec my Marcia’s tears. Addison, Cato. 
It is impossible duly to consider these thin^, without being 
rapt into admiration of the infinite wisdom of the divine Ar- 
clntect. Cheyue, PhU. Princijdes. 

Rapt into future times, the bard b^n, 

A virgin tiiall conedve, a virgin bear a son! Pope. 

Let heaven sc»c it, all at once ’tis Gr’d, 

Nut touch’d, but rapt; not waken’d, but inspir’d. Pope. 

All things speak a God; but, in the small. 

Men trace out Him; in great. He seizes men; 

Seizes, and elevates, and raps, and Gils 
With new inquiries. Young, Night Th.^. 

. To snatch away. 

& leaves the welkin way most beaten plain. 

And rapt with whirling wheels, iniiaiiics tlic skeren. 

With Gre not made to burn, but Guriy for to slunc. S/wnscr. 

From Oxford 1 was rapt by my nephew, .Sir Edmund Bacon, 
to Redgrave. Wollon, Rem, p. 33a, 

Underneath a bright sea flow’d 
Of jasper, orof Uquid-pearl, whereon 
Who after came from earth, sailing arriv’d 
Wafted angels, or flew o’er the lake 
Rapt in a chariot drawn by Gmry steedsai NBlton, I*. L. 

otandiiw on earth, not ropt above the mle. J^on, P. L, 
He could not expect to be rapt from tineucc into ncaveii. 

Dec. of Chr. Piety, p. y 3. 

;. To seize by violence. ^ 

What titor fathers gave her,— 

The sonnet rap'd from her with a riolcnt hand. 

Mh.forMng.p.SAt. 


R 

Adult’rous Jour, the king of\ . >*d 

Fiur Josian his dear love. ,, --31:' Drayton. 

4. To exchange; to truck. A low word. 

To Rap and rend, [more properly rap and ran; pspan, 
Saxon, to bind, and rana, Icelandick, to plunder.] 
To seize by violence. 

Their husbands robb’d, and make hard shifts 
To administer unto their gifts 
All they could and rend and jmifer, 

To scraps and ends of gold and imver. HudAras. 

RAPA'CIOUS.’f* adj. [rapace, Fr. rapax, Lat.] 
Given to ^plunder; seizing by violence; ravenous. 

Not rapacious of estates. Sp. Taylor, Servi.(i 6 st,)p. 287- 

R'eli may thy Lord, iqipcBs’d, 

Redeem thee quite from death’s rapacious cialm. Milton, P.L. 

Shall this prize. 

Soon heighten’d by the diamond's circling rays. 

On that rapacious hand for ever blaze ? Pope. 

Rapa'ciously. flrfp. [from rapadous.'} By rapine; by 
violent robbery. 

R.tPA'ciousNESs.*|-». e. [from rapadous .2 Th <5 quality 
of being rapacious. 

At this time, then, many clergymen possessed six or more 
benefices, and their rapocivusness gave occasion to the canon. 

Dean Stanhope and H. Warton, Dtf. rf Plur, (1693,) p- 134 * 
.One day they plundered, and the next they founded monas¬ 
teries. as their rapaciousness or their scruples chanced to pre¬ 
dominate. Burke, Abrulg. Eng, Hist, in. 6. 

Rapa'city. n. s. [rapadte, Fr. rapadtas, Lat. from 
rapax.'] Addictraiiess to plunder; exerdse d' 
plunder; ravenousness. 

Any of these, without rt^ding the pains of churchmen, 
grudge them those small remains of ancient piety, which fhe 
rapacity of some ages ha; scarce left to the church. Sjprat. 

RAPE.'f" n. s. [rapt, Fr. rapt us, Latin.] 

1. Violent defloration of chnstity. 

You Bve decypher’d 

For villiuns mark’d witli rape. Titus Androniru-i. 

Rape call you it, to seize my own. 

My true betrothed love ? Titus AndroitU us. 

The parliament conceived, that the obtaining of women by 
force into possession, howsoever afterwards assent might follow 
by allurements, was but a rape drawn forth in length, because 
the first force drew on all tlic rest. Bacon, Hen. VI f. 

Witness that night 
In Gibcah, when the hospitable door 
Expos’d a matron, to avoid worse rape. 

The haughty IBiir, 

Who not the rape cv’n of a god could bear. 

Tell the Thracian tyrant’s alter’d shape. 

And dire revenge of Philomela’s rape. 

2. Privation; act of taking away. 

Pear grew after pear. 

Fig after fig came; time made never rape 
Of any dainty there. Chapman, Odyss. 

3. Something snatched away. 

Sad widows by thee rifled, weep in vain. 

And ruin^’d orphans of thy ropes compitun. Sandys. 

Where now arc all my hopes ? oh never more 
Shall they revive i nor ueatn her rapes restore! Sandys. 

4. Fruit plucked from the cluster. 

The jiiirc ofgmjics is drawn as well from the rape, or whole 
grapes pluck’d from tlic cluster, and wine pour’d upon them in 
a vessel, os from a rat, where they arc bruised. Ray, 

5. [/irepiyr, Iccl. districtus territorii viginti ad mmi- 
num villicisconstans. Serenios.] A mvision iu the 
county of Sussex. 

The whole county, with respect to its dvil partition, is 
divided into six ports, w'hkh are called rapes: these are sub¬ 
divided into hundreds. Nat. Hist, of Sussex. 

In some counties there is an intermediate division between 
the shire and the hundred, as lathes in Kent, and ra}m in 
Sussex, each of thpm containing three or four hundreds apiece. 

• Bladatonc, 


Milton, P. L. 
Dryden. 
Roscommon, 
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6 , A ' 4 ed of which oil is expressed. 

RA'PlD.ae^. Ft, raptdtts, Lat] Quick; 

swift* 

Fsrt shun the goal widi nqsM wheeh. Milton, P.L. 

'While you so smoothlr turn and rowl our sphere, 

That rtgnd modon does but rest appear. Driven. 

Rapi'ditt. n. t. [rajTtdi^, Fr. rapiditas, from raptdus, 
.Lat] Celerity; velocity; swiftness. 

Where the words are not monosyllables, we make tliem so 
by 'OUT ra^dUy of pronundation. Aiditon, ^>ee!. 

Ra'pidly.^ adv. [ft-otn rapid.^ Swiftly; with quick 
motion. 

They ' were sold so rapidly that the printers could not supply 
the public with copies. Warton, Hist. E, P.liL 163. 

Ra'pioness. n. s. [from rapid.,'] Celcriily; swiftness. 
RA'piEiu'J'n.s. [m/Jttw, Fr. so called ftom the quick¬ 
ness of its motion. Dr. Johnson. — Menage tells 
us simply, that rapiere is an ancient kind of sword, 
Oerm. rapier, without any allusion to this pretend¬ 
ed quickness alleged by Dr. Johnson. Lacombe 
calls the rapiere a long sword, “ epee de longueur.” 
Serenius mentions the Iccl. rappijr, nugio, a dag¬ 
ger.] A sort of sword used only in thrusting. 

The ruffins tuidee and long roining rapier, weapons more 
malicious dion manly. Bulleiue, IXalogne, ^c. (ts 79 f) B. 

I will turn tby fulselioud to thy heart, 

Whore it was for^, with my rapier's point. Shakspearr. 

A soldier of far inferior btrength may manage a rapier or 
fire-arms so expertly, as to be an overmatch for his adversary. 

Pope on Homer's BatUet. 

Rapieb-pish. n. s. The sword-fish. 

^ The 1'apicr.^h, called xiphias, grows sometimes 
*to the length of five yards: the sword, which grows 
level from the snout of the fish, is here about a 
yard long, at the basis four inches over, two-edged, 
and pointed exactly like a rapier: he preys on 
fishes, having first stabbed them with this sword. 

Grew, Mus. 

RA'PINE. n. s. [rapina, Lat. rapine, Fr.] 

1. The act of plundering. 

iff die poverty of Scotland mi^t, yet the plenty of England 
rsnnot, excuse the envy and rajnne of the church’s rights. 

King Charles. 

The logick of a conquering sword may dience, but convince 
it cannot i its efficacy rather breeds aversion and abhorrence 
i>f that religion, whose first address is in blood and rapine. 

Dec, if Chr. Piety, 

a. Violence; force. 

Her least action overaw’d 
Hit mollce, and with rapine sweet bereav’d 
His fierceness of its fierce intent. Milton, P. L. 

To Ra'pine.% V. a. [from the noun.] To plunder. 
Not in use. 

To worry, to rapine, and devour harmless sheep. 

Tr, o/Bocealini, (i6a6,) p. 89. 
A tyrant doth not only rapine his subjects, but' spoils and 
robs ciiurches. &r J. Bach, Hist, of Rich. ///. p. 134. 

Rapparee'.# n. s. A wild Irish plunderer, so call^, 
Mr. Malone says, ftom his being armed with a half 
pike termed by the Irish a rapery. In an account 
of General Blakeney which 1 have read, 1 find, 

■ 4 towever, that “ from a weapon shaped like a rake, 
called a rapp, which [such persons] carried instead 
of a spear, they were called rapparees!'* 

Great complaints were brought over from Ireland, where the 
king’s army was almost at heai^ on the country, at the rap- 
ptreei were. Burnet, Hist, if his Own Tme, (an. 1690.) 

RA'ppEB.'f' n. s. [from rap.'] 

t 'One who strikes^ 

The knocker of it door. 


3* An oath, or a lie. See To Rap out, A low word. 

Bravely sworn! --though this is no fiower of the sun, yet I 
am sure it b something that justly deserves to be called a rapper. 

Bp. Parker, Sep. if Sehears. Tnmsp. p. aoo- 

RA'PEOBT.-f* «. s. If appal, Fr.] Relation; refer- 
raice; proportion. A word introduced by the in¬ 
novator,* Temple, but not copied by others. Dr. 
Johnson. — Mr. Bagsliaw says, that it had been 
before used in a sermon preached by Sancroft 
(afterwards archbishop of Canterbury} in i6do. 

’Tb obvious what rapport there b between the conceptions 
and latiguB^ in every country, and how great a difference thb 
must moke in the excellence of liooks. Tesofle. 

To RACT.'f V. n. [this word is used by ChapmaoifiK- 
rap improperly, as appears from the participle, 
which from rapl would be not rapt, but rapded. 
Dr.Johnson. Undoubtedly; and such was the 
usage of elder days, Drayton employing this woni 
rapted^ To ravish; no put in ecstasy. 

You may siffe approve, 

How strong in instigatimi to their love 

Their rapiing tunes arc. Chapman, Odysf. 

They in my defence arc reasoning of my soil. 

As rapted with my wealth and beauties. 

Drayton, Polyolb. fi. 13. 

Rapt.*J* n. s. [from rap.] 

t. A trance; an ecstasy. 

He_ understood only an extraordinary rapt and act of pro¬ 
phesying. Bp. Morton, Dischai^e, ^0.(163 3,) p. 174. 

2. Rapidity. 

In thu cncyclopiedia and round of knowIe«^,Iike the great 
wheels of heaven, wc roust observe two Girrles, that while we 
are daily carried about, and whirled on by the swing and rapt 
of the one, wc may maintiun a natural and proper course in me 
sober whed of the other. Brown, Vvig. Err. 

Ra'ptob, or Ra'pter.# n.s. [jrajaor, Lat.] A ravish- 
cr; a plunderer. 

Winifrid, who chose 

To have tier life by the lend rapter spilt. 

Drayton, Polyolb. S. 10. 

Constantine condemns all sorts of raptors to tbc flames, as 
well those that ravished virgins against their wills, ns those tlwt 
stole them with their own consent against the will of their 
parents. CkrisRan Antiq. ii, 3 7, 

RATTUR 12 . M. f. 

1. Violent seizure. 

And tliickc into onr ship, he threw his flash: 

That 'pinst a rocke, or flat, her kecle did dash 

With headlong rapture. Chapman. 

2 . Ecstasy; transport; violence of any pleasing pas¬ 
sion ; enthusiasm; uncommon heat of imagination. 

Could vbtuc be seen, it would beget love, and advance it 
not only into admiration, but rapture. Holyday. 

Musick, when thus applied, raises in the mind of the hearer 
great conceptions; it strengthens devotion, and advances praise 
into rapture. Addison, Spec. 

You grow correct, that once with rapture writ. Pope, 

3. Rapidity; haste. u 

* The wate^ throng, 

’Wave rolling after wave, where way they found. 

If steep, with torrent rapture g if through plain 
Saft-ebbing; nor withstood them rock or hill. L, 

Ra'pi'UBED. adj. [from raptitre.] Ravished; trans¬ 
ported. A bad word. 

He drew 

Such maddening draaghts of bcanty to the sou], 

As for ii^hile overwhelm’d hb raptur’d thought 

IVith liSuty too daring. Tkonuon, Summer, 

Ka'fturist.# ». s. [from rapture,] An enthusiast. 
Not in use. # 

Such swarms of prophets and nspturwt, have flown out of 
those hives in some ages. 

^ncer on' Vulg. Prophecies, (1663,) p. 43. 
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^A’’pToaoos. fl# Cfro“ rapturp.} Kcatatick; Irons- 

I Nor will he he able to forbear a rapturout Bcknowledji;ment 
of the inteitc wisdom and contrivance of the divine Arrificcr. 

Bladcmore. 

' Afo the pleasures of it so invitin^i and rapturouif is a man 

' bound to look out sharp to plague himself? Culler. 

RARE. adj. [rarm, IjoX. rare, Fr. in nil tlie senses 
but the last.] 

f. SIparcc; uncommon; not freouent. 

Live to be the shew, and gaze o’ the time; 

We’ll have you, as our rarer monsters are, 

Painted upon a pole. Shakspcarc. 

2. Excellentr incomparable; valuable to a decree 
seldom found. 

This jealousy 

Is for a precious creature; ns she’s rare. 

Must it be great; and as his person’s mighty. 

Must it lie violent. SMy}eare, fi'int. Tale, 

On which was wrought the god||pnd mants fight, 

Itore work, all filPd with terrour and Jdight. Coudey. 

Above the rest I judge one beauty rfirc. lityden. 

3. Thinly scattered. 

The cattle in the fields and meadows green. 

Those rare and solitary, these in flocks 

Pasturing at once, and in broad herds upsprung. MUlon, P. L. 

4. Thin; subtile; not dense. 

They are of so tender and weak a nature, as Uicy afl'ect 
only such a rare and attenuate substance, as the spirit of living 
creatures. Bacon, Nat, Hitt, 

So eagerly the fiend 

O’er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare. 

With head, han^, wings, or focl^ pursues his way. 

Milton, P.L, 

The dense and bright light of the circle will obscure the rare 
.->nd weak light of these dark colours round about it, and render 
them almost insensible. Newton, Opt. 

Bodies are much more rare and porous than is commonly 
beheved: water it nineteen times lighter, and by consequence 
nineteen times rarer than gold, and gold is so rare, as vciy rea- 
<1^, and without the least opposition, tp transmit the magnetick 
effluvia, and easily to admit quicksilver into its pores, and to 
let water pass through it Newton, Opt. 

5. Raw; not fully subdued by die fire. This is often 
proi)ounccd rear. 

New-laid eggs, with Bauds’ busy care. 

Turn’d by a gentle fire, and roasted rare. B/yden, 

Ra'reeshow. n. s. [this word is formed in imitation 
of the foreicn way of pronounchig rare sAow.J A 
show carried in a box. 

The fashions of the town affect us just like a rareeshow, wc 
have the curiosity to peep at them, and nothing more. Pope. 

Of rareetkowt lie suag, and Punch’s feats. (lay. 

Rarefa'ction. n. s, [rar^action, Fr. from mry^.] 
Extension of the parts of a body, that makes it take 
up more room than it did before; contrary to coit- 
densation. 

The water within being mrefied, and by rar^aclion resolved 
into wind, will force up the smoak. Wotton on Architecture. 

Whan exhalations, shut up in tlie caverns of the eirtli by 
rarefactioH or compression, come to be Rniitcned, they strive 
every way to set themselves at liberty. Burnet. 

Ra'ref]ABI.e. adJ. [from ra3‘ejy^ Admitting rare¬ 
faction. 

To RA'REFY.'I’ ». a. \rarefier, Fr. rarm wrd facto, 
Lat. rarify were more proper. Dr. Johnson.— 
This is a mistake; the original is ror^, from rare, 
not rants, and fio. Lucretius has us^ it morp thiui 
once. The Fr. word also is rar^r, Nares, 
Elcm. of Orthoepy, p. 309.] To m^c thin: con- 
traiy to coitdcme. * • 

, To the hot eqiwtor crowding fast. 

Where highly rarefied the yiclwiig eir 

Admits their steam. T/wmon. 


To Ra'refv. V. n. To beco'^ ' 

Eertit rartfiet to dew; expanded mm 
The subtil dew in nr b^ns-to soar. Drydm, ¥tk. 

Ra'reey. adv. [from rare.] 

1. Seldom; not often; not frequently. 

His tmnperance in sleep resembled that of his meats; mid¬ 
night Kcing the usual time of his going to rest, and four or five, 
and very rarely six, the hour of lus rising. 

Lifo oj Hwnmand. 

'Barely they rise by virtue’s aid, who lie 
Plung’d in tlie depth of helpless poverty. ' Dryden, Jtw, 
Vanessa in her olooni. 

Advanc’d like Atalanta’s star. 

But rarely seeii, aud seen from far. Miteell. 

2. Finely; nicely; accurately. This is now seldom 
used but ironicidly. 

How rarely does it meet with this time’s guise, 

Wlicn man was will’d to love his enemies. Shahpeare. 

IIa'renesr. «. 5 . [from rare.'] 

j. Uncominonncss; state of happening seldom; in- 
fretjiiency. * 

Tackling is most in the soles, arm-holes and sides: the cause 
is the tliinness of the skin, joined with the rareneu of being 
touched there; for tickling is a light niotien of the qiirits, 
which the thinness of the ^in, the suddenness and rareneu of 
touch doth furtlicr. Bacon. 

For the rareneu and rare effect of that petition, Til insert it 
as presented. Clarendon. 

Of my heart I now a prewnt make; 

Accept it as when curb fruit we send. 

And let the rareneu the small gift commend. Dryden. 

2. Value arising from scarcity. 

Roses set in a pool, supported with some stay, is matter of 
rareneu and pleasure, though of small use. Bacon. 

To worthiest things. 

Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I see 

Bareneu or use, not nature, value brings. Donne. 

3. Tliinness; tenuity. 

4. Distance from each other: thinness. 

Ra'ritv. n.s. [_rarile, Fr. rariias, Lat] 

1. Uncomnionncss; infrequency. 

Far from being fond of any flower fur its rarity, if I meet 
with any in a field wliich pleases me, I give it a place in my 
garden. ^ctator. 

2. A thing valued for its scarcity. 

Sorrow would be a rarity must bclov’d, 

If all could so become it. ‘ Shakipeare, N. Lear. 

It would Ik: a rarity worth tlie seeing, could any one shew 
us such a thing as u perfectly reconciled enemy. South. 

I saw three rarilir* of different kinds, which pleased me 
more than any otlicr siiows of the place. Addison. 

3. Thinness; subtilty; the contrary to i/cwstAy. 

Bodies, under the same outward bulk, have a greater thin¬ 
ness and expansion, or thickness and solidity, which terms, in 
English,_do not signify fully those diflerenccs of quantity; there¬ 
fore 1 will do it under the names of rardy and densitv. Digby. 

This I do, not to draw any argument ii^aiiist them from 
the universal rest or accurately equal diffusion of matter, but 
only that I may better demonstrate the great rarity and tenuity 
of their imaginary chaos. Aenttey, Serm. 

RA'SCAL.*f* n. s. [pajciil, Saxon, a lean beast; 

particularly, a lean deer. Some refer it to the 

Fr. racaiUe, the scum of tlie {xxiple. Hence Chaucer. 
uses raskaile for a mob.] 

I. A mean feljpw; a scoundrel , a sorry wretch. 

But for our gentlemen, 

The mouse ne’er shunn’d the cat, as they did budge 

From rascals worse than tbQ'. Shakspeare. 

I am accurst to rob in that thief’s company; the rascal hath 
remov’d my horse. Shahspeare, 

Scoundreb arc insolent to their superiors; but it docs uot 
become a man of honour to contest with mean rascals. 

L'Eslrange. 







Old Inot see did!not! 

When you lay snug to snap young Ooinon's goat ? , Dryien. 

I iupre imse, to serve my turn, in store, 

And he's a nued who pretends to more. Drvden. 

The poor ^rl provoked told him he lyed like a raical. Swift. 
The .custom is, in some countries, to get o miserable ratkaf 
on Af^vednesday to turn himself out of the church; and to 
an that day and night barefooted about the streets. 

BrevSnt, Saul, Itfc, al Endor, cii, ii. 


2. A lean deer: still in use. 

The bucks and lusty stags amongst the rascoU strew’d. 

Drayton, I'olyolb. S. 13. 

Ratcalt, that delight 

In base and barren plots, and at good earth rqdnc. 

Drayton, Polynlb. S. 14. 

Ra'scal.# ai^. Mean; low; « rascal^ or silly poor 
people.” Huloet. 

And after all the nukall many ran. 

Heaped together in rude rnhlenicnt. Speuter, F. (j. 

Thmr cruel capitaine 

Sought with his nukall routs t’ enclose them round. 

» Spenser, F, Q. 

The rascal and vile sort of men; the sink of the city. 

Barret, Tr. of Cic. Alt. ( lj8o.) 
A raskaB haakc, (littus igrmbile.) 

* Golding, Tr. ^Alda, (1590,) p. 54. 
Whei\ Marcus Brutus grows so covetous 
To loch such rauat counters from his friends. 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts; 

Dash him to pieces. ShaksjKare, .Tul, Cecs. 

The rascal people, thirsting after prey, 

Join with the traitor. Shakspeare, lien. VI, 

Tllis right rorcef wretchedness. B.Jousm, Poetaster. 

Rasca'luom. n. «. [from rascal.'] One of the lowest 
people. 

Tliat proud dame 
Us’d him so like a base rascallion. 

That old pig — what d’ye call him malion, 

That cut nis mistress out of stone, 

Had not so hard a hearted one. Iludthras. 


Ra.sca'uty.’I' «. s. [from rascal.] The low mean 
}ieopIe. 

The nest of hornets, the hotch-potch of raseality. 

Bcaum. and FI. Fair AIiM of the Inn. 
Pretended philosophers judge as ignorantly in their way as 
the rascality in theirs. Ghmnlle, Scepsis. 

Jeroboam having procured his people gods, the next thing 
was to provide priests; hereupon, to the erives he adds a com- 
misnon for the approving, trying, and admitting the rascality 
and lowest of the people to minister in that service. South. 

Ra'scauly.*!' adj. [from rascal.] Mean; sorry; base; 
worthier. 

Would’ft thou not be glad to have the niggardly rascally 
aheep-biter come by some notable shame. Shakspeare. 

He will sit you a whole afternoon some times reacting o’ 
these same abominable, vile, rascally verses. 

B. lemon, Evenry Man its his Humour. 
Whosoever will rod over the brcvmt of his [archbishop 
Land’s] life and actions, {mnned by himself for private use, but 
purpomly published by nis inveterate enemy w. Prynne, w'''h 
' nis raseeuly nhtes and dudmlical reflections thereon, purposely 
to render him more odious to the common people, will find 
him a man of such eminent virtues, such an exemplaiy piety 
towards God, &e. IVoed, Aik. Ox. iu.30. 

' Our rascally porter is fallen fast asleep widi the black cloth 
and sconces, or we might have been tacking up by this time. 

Swift, 

To RASE.'t'wV. a, [this word is writtfa rase or raze .- 
I would write rose, when it signifies to strike 
sligittly, ferVtrmgere ; and rase, when it signifies 
to rain, ielerei raser, Fr. rastis, Lat] 

1, To skim; to strike on the surface. 

He sends you word, he dreamt 

Te-ni|^t dm beer had rated Us befan. Shakspeare, Bieh.IL 
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Was be not in the uearest neighbourhood to dentil? anl 
might not the bullet, that rased his cheek, have gone into hid 
head. South, Serm, 

2. To overthrow; to destroy; to root up. 

Her battering engines bent to rote some dty. IBlton, P. L, 


3. To blot out by rasure; to erase. 

Whan we be aboutc to rase and do away any maner^ 
vnytynge, we fyrst scrape the piqier, and by that rasure or 
scrapyngc somewhat is twen awayc of the lettres. 

Bp. Fisher, Ps. 34. 

Though of tlieir names in hcavmfly records now | 

Be no memorial, blotted out and rased. Alilton, P, L. ; 

Rase.'I* n. s. [from To rase.] | 

1. A cancel. ’ 

2. A slight wound. 

They whose tendernrsi slirinketh at the least ras? of a needle 
point. Hookes. 


RASH.-f" adj. [rasch, Dutch. Dr. Johnson. — 
Siicth. rask, promptus, strenuus; Icel. ras, incoit- 
sultn actio; Su. rasa, furtiye, pra?cipitanter 

Ibstinarc. Screnius.] 

1. IIus^; violent; precipitate; acting without caution 
or reflection. 

This is tcj be bold without sliaiuc, rash without skill, full of 
words without wit. Ascham, Schodmasler. 

Blast her priclt I — 0 the ble.t gods I ’• 

So will you wish on me, when tlic rash mood’s on. 

Sluiksjxare, Ji.Iwin. 
Be not rash with thy niniitli, and let not thine heart be 
hasty to utter any thine before God; for God is in bcaveii, 
and thou upon earth ; therefore let tliy words be few. Eccluh. 
Her rash band in evil hour, 

Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck’d, she eat. Milton, P. L. 

2. Hasty; retjuiring hiiste. Not in use. 

I have scarce leisure to salute you. 

My matter is so rods. Shakspeare, Tr. and Creas. 

3. Quick sudden: as, rash gunpowder. Out of use. 

As strong 

As aconitum, or rash gunpowder. Shakspeare, Hen. IF. P. 11 . 

4. Applied, ill the north of England, to com; mean¬ 

ing com so dry in the straw that it falls out with 
handling. , Grose. 

Rasii.’I' ». s. [raseia, Italian.] 

Suttin. Minshew. 


2. Corrupted probably from rush. Dr. Johnson. — 
Rasche is cited by Cotgrave as • Languedoc word 
for a scald, or running scurf, or sore, &c. Per¬ 
haps the word, as we use it, may be a corruption 
of rot^r, red.] An efflorescence on the boim a 
breaking out. 

To Rash.# v. a. [_raschiare, Ital. to saw.] To cut 
into pieces;' to divide; to split asunder. 

[They] drawing both their swords with rage extreme. 

Like two mnd niastifles each on other flew. 

And shields did share, and nails did rash, and helms did hew. 

^ denser, F. Q. 

Bashing off helms, and ryving ntatcsusondcr. Renner, F. 

Sir, 1 miss’d my purpose in nis arm, rasEd his doublet^ 
sleeve, ran him close ^ the left check, mvd through his hair. 

B, Jonson. Every Man out y Jus Humour. 

Ra'sheb. n. s. \rasura lards, Lat.] A thin slice of 
bacon. 

If we grow all to be pork eaters, we shall not shortly have 
a rasher on the coals for money. Skakmearc, Merck, yf Fen. 

White and black was all her homely cheer. 

And rashers of un^d bacon on the coals. Dryden. 

Quenches hit tmrst with ale in nutdirowa bowls, 

And takes the hasty rosier from the coals. . Emg. 

Ra‘'shly. adv. [from reak,] Hastily; violently;^ 

widiout due consideration. ^ 
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r* This expwition was bjr York and T«lbot 
' Too rgMj/ plotted. Shaktpearc, Hen. VI, 

Mon arc not rtuhUf to t.'ike that for done, which is not done. 

Bacon. 

He thUj^oth any thing rcuhlg, must do it willingly; fur he 
was five to deliberate or not. L'Ettrangr. 

Declare the secret villain, 

The wretch so meanly Imsc to injure Phaedra, 

So ratkiy Itrave to dare the sword of Theseus. Smith. 

Ia'siimes!;. ». s, [from rashJ} Foolish contempt of 
danger; iticnnsidcmtc heat of temper; precipita¬ 
tion ; temerity. 

Who sceth not what sentence it shall enforce us to give 
against all churches in the world; in tis much as there is not 
one, hut hath had many things established in it, which, though 
the Scripture did never command, yet for us to eoiidenm were 
rashnest. Hooker. 

Nature to youtli hot rathirsit doth dis|ieuce, 

But with cold prudence :gre doth rccompencc. J)cuhaiii. 

In so speaking, wc offend indeed against truth; yet we 
offend not properly by ftdschoodt^hich is n speaking against 
our thoughts; but by ror/oim, which is an nffinning or deny* 
ing, before wc have sufficiently informed ourselves. SoM, 
The vain Murat, bv his own rashness wrought, 

I'oo soon di.seover'd Ids ambitions thought. 

Believ’d me his, because I spoke him fair. Hryilcti. 

Iasp. «. s. Irasjto, Ittiliiiu.] A delicious berry that 
gi'oivs on a species of the bramble; a raspberry. 

Set sorrel amongst ra$pt, and the ratps will be the smaller. 

Bacon, Nat. Hitt 

Now will the corinths, now the rasps supply 
Delicious draughts, when prest to wines. Philips. 

Jo RASP.'j* V. a. ’[raspen, German; rasper, Fr. 
raspare, Italian; traced by Wachtcr to the Germ. 
ri'iiten, to rub.] To rub to powder with a very 
rough flic. 

Some authors have advised the raspiijf’ of these bones; but 
in this case it is needless. Wiseman, Surgery. 

Having prepared hard woods and ivory for the ladic with 
rasping, they pitch it between tlte pikes, Moxnn, Meek. Ex. 
Rasp. «. s. [from verb.] A large rough file, com¬ 
monly u^ to wear away wood. 

Case-hardening is used by file-cuttCrs, when they m^c 
coarse files, and generally most rasps have formerly Ireen motle 
of iron and case-harden^. Moxon, Mech, Ex. 

Ra'spatort. m. s. Ij'aspatoir, Fr. from swsp.] A 
chirurgcoii’s rasp. 

I put into his mouth a raspatory, and pulled away the cor¬ 
rupt flesh, and with cauteries burnt it to a crust. 

Wiseman, Surgen/, 

Ra'speu.’II' m. s. [from rawp.] A scraper, ^lenoood. 
Ra'spbehuy, or itasberru. n. s. A kind of berry. 

• RaspJernVs are of three sorts; the common wild 
one, the large red garden raspberty, which is one 
of the pleasantest of fruits, and the white, which is 
little inferior to the red. Mortimer, Husbandry. 
Raspberry- liuaB. it. s. A species of bramble. 
Ra'sobe.'I* n. s. {raswa, Lat.] 

1. The act of scraping or shaving. # 

s Whan we be about to rase and do away any mancr wiy tynge, 

wc fyrst flcnqie the paper, and by tiiat rasure or sep^ynge 
somewhat is takah awayc of the lettres. Bp. Fisher, Ps, 24. 
3. A mark in a writing where something has been 
tubbed out. 

Such a writing ought to be free from any vituperation of 
rasure. AyRffe, Parergon. 

RAT.'!' ij. s. Irattc, Dutch; rat, Fr. ratla, Spanish; 
ratio, Italiim. Ferrari derives the Italian word 
from the Latin mus, marts, a moose, by the follow¬ 
ing^ process:, mum, muratus, ratas, ralo, rat/oj 
which Menage does not condemn; though he pre¬ 
fers the Gem. ratz, or ratte, a rat, as the most 
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natural etymon. The Sax. wcl^is pint;. The low 
Latin ratus for a rat is cited by Menage. See Men- 
^in V. Rat. We have ratten, or rtdton, in the 
North of England, for this animal.] An animal of 
the mouse kind that infests houses and ships. 

Onr natures do pursue. 

Like rats that ravin down their proper bane. Shakspeare. 

Make you ready your stiff bats and club^ 

Rome and her rats arc at the point of ^ttle. Shakspeare. 

I have seen the time, with my long sword I would have 
made you four tall fellows skip like rats. SSudspearc. 

Thus horses will knable at walls, and rats will gnaw iron. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

If in despair he goes ont of the way like a rat with a dose 
of arseniok, why he dies nobly. Itemtis. 

J'o smell a Rat. To be put on the watdi by sus¬ 
picion as tlie cat by the scent of a rat; to suspect 
danger. 

Quoth lludibras, I smdl a rat, 

Rulpho, thou dost.prcraricatc. Hudibras. 

Ra'tajji.e. adj. [from ra/f'.] Set at a certain value. 
Ihe Danes brought in a reckoning of money by ores, per 
eras; I collect out of the idiby book of Burton, that twenty 
or® were rofahfe to two marks of silver. Camden, Bern. 

Katahly. adv. Proportionably. '* 

Many times there is no proportion of shot and powder al- 
lowed ralab/y by that quantity of the great ordnance. Bategh. 
IIatafi'a.'J* n, s. A liquor prepared from the ker¬ 
nels of apricots and spirits. Bailey. 

The red does your ladyship mean, or the cliern-- 

Coiigre^. 

Rata n.y n. s. An Indian cane. Diet. The word 
is somcM'hcrc used by Sir T. Herbert, in his 
'IVavels. 

Hatch, w. s. In clockwork, a sort of wheel which 
serves to lift up the detents every hour, and thereby 
make the clock strike. Bailey. 

RATE. n. s. \rattts, Lat. rate, old Fr.] 

1. Price fixed on any thing. 

How iiiany things do wc value, because they come at dear 
rates from Japan and China, which, if they were our own ma- 
nulacture. common to be had, and for a little money, would 
be neglected ? ' Leeke. 

I’ll not betray thcglorj’ of niy name, 

’Tis not for me, who have preserv’d a state. 

To buy nit empire at so base a rale. Hrydtn. 

'J'he price of I^d has never changed, in the several changes 
have been made in the rale of interest l^ law; nor nuvp that 
the rale of interest is Iiy law the same, is the price of land 
every where the same. Itoeke. 

2. Allowance settled. 

Uis allowance a as a continual allowance, a daily rale for 
cverv day. * -xv. 30. 

Ihey obliged themselves to remit, after the rale of twelve 
hundred thousand pounds sterling per annum, divided into so 
many monthly payments. Addison. 

3. Degree; comparative height or value. 

^ I am a spirit of no common rate ; 

The summer still doth tend upon my state. Skakspeare. 

V* holiness and godliness appear above the "rate 

and pitch jf other men’s, in that he was so infinitely mercifuL 
• , Calmny, Serm. 

io wnicn rclatiuii whatsoever IS done agreeably, is morally 
• and essentially good; and whatsoever is done otherwise, is iU 
the same rale morally evil. South. 

4. Quantity assignable. 

In goodly form comes on the enemy; * 

And l)y the ground Ihey hide I judge their number 

Uixin or near the rate of thirty thousand. Shakspeare. 

5. Principle on which value is set. 

Heretofore^ the rate and standard of wit was'very tlidfarcnt 
from wliat it is now-a-daj's; no men was then accounted a wit 
for Bijcaking such things as deserved to Iwve the tongue cut 

SotUh, Serm. 
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A virtuoiK fiMtheB it, at thb rate, at happx at a *iituout 
cliriitian. Atlerhiry. 

6 . ‘ Manner of doing any thing; degree to which any 
thing is done. 

I hare disabled mine estate. 

By shewine something a more swelling |Mrt, 

Inan my mint means would grant continuance; 

Nor do I now make moan to be abridged 
From such a noble rate, Shaktpeare, Merck, of Veti, 

Many of the horse could not march at that rate, nor come 
up soon enough. Clarendtm. 

Tom hinting his dislike of some trifle his mistress had said, 
she asked him bow he would tidk to her after marriage, if he 
talked at this rate before. Addmn, 

7. Tax iinposed by the parish. , 

Th^ ixud the church and parish rate. 

And took, but read not the receipt. Vrtor, 

To Rate.*|* V, a. [from the noun.] 

1. To value at a certain price. 

I freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins; .1 was a gentleman; 

And yet, dear lady. 

Rating myself as nothing, you shall see 
How much I wa^a bn^gart. Shakspnare, Merck, of Ven, 
We may there be instructed, how to name and rate idl 
goods, those that will concentre into felicity. Bojflc, 

You seem not high enough your joys to rate. 

You stand indebted a vast sum to fate, 

And should laige thanks for the great blessing pay. Drydcn. 

2. ijReUat Icelandick; re/a, Goth, rata, Sucth. lliis 
sense of the word ia very old in our language. 

He shall be rated fur his studying.” Chaucer.] 
To chide hastily and vehemently. 

Go rate thy millions, proud insulting boy. 

Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 
Before tby sovereien. Shakipeare, Hen, VI, 

An old lord or the council rated me the otbm’ dav in the 
street about you. Sir. Siakipeare, Hen, IV, 

What is all that a man enjop, from a year’s converse, coro- 
parable to what be feels for one hour, when his concience shall 
take him aside and rate him himself ? South, 

To Rate. v. n. To make nn estimate. 

In rating, when things are thus little and frivolous, we must 
not judge by our own pride and passions, which count nothing 
UtUc, Imt aggrandize every afiront or injury that is done to 
ourselves. Kettlemell, 

Ra'teb.# n. s. [from To rate."} One who makes an 
estimate. 

Hie wise rater of thiiira, as they weigh in the sanctuary’s 
balance, and reason’s, will obey the powers over him. 

Whitlock, Mann, ^ tke Eng, (1654,) p. 11. 

Rath. n.s. A hill. I know not whence derived. 
There it a great use among the Irish, to make great assem¬ 
blies upon a roM or hill, there to p^y about matters and 
wrongs betweoa. townsh^M or private persons. 

Speneer on Ireland, 

RATH.’f' adj. [jiaiS, hpvS, Sax. quick. Hie com¬ 
parative rather, and auperlative rathest arc found in 
our oldhuipiam; fitcilius, Goth.] Early; 

soon; coming before the usual time. 

This b be that 1 seyde of, AfUr me is eomun d man which 
was made before me, for he was rather than I. * 

Wie^e, St,Jokn,i, 

And commonliche in every nede 
The werste ineche is roMeir Wde, 

And levcd till Msbe agswerde. Comer, Conf, Am, B. j. 

Hie rather Imnbs bime starved with cold. 

Spemer, SiM. CiA Feb, 
Rather lambs [ere those] that be ewed early in the bet^nine 
oftbeyeare. E,IC.on Speneedt Shep.Cal. 

B^ig the ndic primrose that forsaken diei. 

The timed crow 4 oe, and pete jessamine. Mitten, Lyadat. 

Rats.# odv. Sox.] Soon ; betimes ; early. 
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Whm aiietli you so rettr (or to arise. Ckaveer, Skvpm. T4 
Thus is my summer worn away and wasted, 

Thus is my harvest hasten’d ali-to rathe. 

Spenser, Shep, Cat. 

Rath ripe are some, and some of later kind, . 

Of golden some, and some of purjile rind. May, Vir^ 

Those ratAripe wits prevent their own perfection; anc^an^ 
a vain wonder of their haste, end either in shame or obscurity 

Bp, UaB, Quo VadUt 

RA'THER.'f' adv. [this is a conipwative from rath i 
pa'Sop, Saxon; now out of use. Sec the adjrctivelj 
One may still say, by the same form of speakingj 
I will somer do this than that; that is, I like betted 
to do this.] 1 

1. Moi’o willingly; with better liking. 

Almighty God desireib nut the death of a sinner, but rathen 
that he should turn from his wickedness and live. | 

Common PrayeiS 

2. Preferably to the other; with better reason. 

_ ’Tis mtker to be thought, that an heir hod no such right by, 
divine institution, tliau that God should give such a right, but' 
yet leave it nndetenniuote who such heir is. ' Locke. 

3. In a greater degree than otherwise. 

He sought throiign die world, but sought in vain. 

And no where finding, rather fear’d her slain. Drydcn. 

4. More properly. 

This is an art, w 

Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself n nature. Skaksprare, tVinl, Tti/r. 

5. Especially. 

You arc come to me in a happy time. 

The rather for 1 have some sport in houd. Shahspeai e. 

6 . To have Rath Kit. [this is, I think, a barbarous 
expression, of late intrusion into our language, for 
which it is lietter to say wU rather."] To desire in 
preference. * 

’Tit with relu^ncy he is provoked by our impenitence to 
apply the discipline of severity; he had rather mankind should 
adore him as incir patron and benefaeto;;. ‘ Rc^en , 

Ratifica'tion. n. s. {t-atificalioit, Fr. from ratify,^] 
The act of ratiijaiig; conflrnmtion. 

Ra'tifier. n. s. [from rati/y.] 'fhe person or thing 
that ratifies. 

Hi^ ciy, “ Choose we Laertes for our king:” 

The ratifers and props of every word. 

Caps, hands, and longues applaud it to the clouds. Shakrpeare. 

To RA'l'IEY.*!* ». a. [rafjfier, Fr. Colgrave; ratum 
facio, Latin.] To confirm ; to settle; to establish. 

The church being a body which dieth not, jmth always power, 
as occasion requireth, no lets to ordmn that which never «»*, 
than to ra^y i^al hath been before. HoeUbr. 

■ By the help of these, with Him above 
To ratify the work, we may again 

Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights. Shahspeare. 
We have rattled nnto them the borders of Judfea. x Mace, 
God ratified their prayers by the judgrinent brought down 
upon the head ofhim whom they prayed against South, 

Tell me, my friend, from whence had'st thou the skill. 

So nicely to dtstinguish good from ill ? 

And what thou art to follow, what to fly, * 

This to condemn, and that to ratify f Dryden, 

Ra%NO.# n.s. [from To rede.] Chiding; scolding. 
If words are sometimes to be us^, t^ey ought to be grave, 
kind, and sober, representing the ill or unbecoiningness of the 
faults, r^er than a hasty rating of the child for it. Loeke. 

RATIO.'f’ It. s. [Latin.] The relation which one 
thing has to another of the same kind, in respect to 
magnitude or quantity ; rule of proportion. 

Whatever iBclmations the rays have to theplaneof incidence, 
the sine of the angle of inddcoce of even n^, considered apart, 
«h«H have to the uac of the angle ofiefracbonaeonsUntwie. 

Cheyne,FHt. 
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rtiTJCyCINATE-t »• «. Xraliocittar, Lat.] To 
reasonl to argue. 

Scholan, and auch aa lore to rntiocitude, will have more and 
better matter to exerciac their wits upon. 

r Sir W, Petty, AdvMo Harllili,( j6aH,) p. aa. 


Ratiocina'tion.'I* ». s. [l atiocinatum, Fr. Cotgravc; 
ratiocinatio, Lat.]] The act of reasoning; the act 
of deducing consequences from premises. 

In simple terms, expressing the oran notions of^hings, which 
the second act of reason compoumlcth i^ propositions, and 
the last into syllogisms and forms of Kafiochiiilum. Brown. 

Kcitlier is tliis anv private collection, or particular rahmina- 
tton, but the publick and universal reason of the world. 

Peat son on the Creed, Art. i. 

Tlic discerning of that connexion or dependence which 
there is betwixt several propositions, whereby we arc cnalilcd 
r to infer one proposition from another, which'is called ntiiodn- 
I alian or discourse. Wilkins. 

Can any kind of ratiodnatioti allow Ciirist all the marks of 
the MessiiUi, and yet deny him U) he the Messiali ? Sooth. 

' Such an inscription would be sell-evident without any ralio- 
chiafion or study, and conid not liiil constantly to cxcit its 
energy in their niinds. Bciittei/. 


Uatio'cinative. adj. [from ratiocinate.'] Argument¬ 
ative ; advancing by process of discourse. 

Some consecutions are so intimately and nvidcutU ronncxi-d 
to, ^ found in the premises, that the conclusion is attained 
quasi per sultuiii, and without any thing of ratiocmalir.: p.-j. 
cess, even as the eye secs his object immcdiMcly, and without 
any previous discourse. Hale^r%g. of Mankind. 

R/^TION.^ H. s. [French,] A corlaifi allowance, 
or share, of provisions. 

Tlicy would not wantonly call on those phantoms to tell, by 
what English acts of parliament forced upon two reluctant 
kings, the lands of their country were put up to a mean and 
scandalous auction in every go'ldsmith’s shop in London; or 
chopped to pieces, and cm into rationsf to pay the nicrccniuy 
soldier of a rc^cide usurper. Burke, Ijctt. to B. Burke, Esy. 


flA'TTONAL."f* aci/. [l a/ional, Fr. Cofgratc; raiion- 
alis, Lat,] , 

. Having the jjower of reasoning. 

Cod decreed to create man after his own image, a free and 
rational agent. Hmumond. 

Ah that which hath a Btness to promote the welfare of mniii 
considered ns a sensitive being, is stHcd natural good; so that 
which hath a fitness to promote the welfare of man, as a rationat, 
voluntary and free agent, is staled moral good; and the con- 
trm to It inonil evil. Wilkins. 

If |t is our glory and happiness to have a ratiomd nature, 
that is endued with wisdom and reason, that is capable of imi¬ 
tating thcMivine nature; then it must be oiir glory and hnp- 

« iiicss to improve our reason and wisdom, to‘ act up to the 
tceUcncy of our rational nature, and to imitate fJod in all 
our actions, to the utmost of uur power. I^aw. 

:. Agreeable to rtasun. 

what hi^er in her society thou find’st 
Attractive, humane, rational, love still. Milton, P. /., 

When the conclusion is deduced from the unerring dictates 
of our faculties, we lay the inference is rational. 


(Ilmwille, Scepsis. 

If your arguments be rational, offer them in ns moving a 
manner us the niitiire of the subject will admit; but beware of 
I^ng thepathctick part swallow up the ratioual. Sioifl. 

. Wise; judicious: as^ a rational maTi. 


1 


Ia'tionai..# n, is A ratioual being. '' 

He, the great Father, kindled at one dame 
The world of rationats. Xight Th. 4. 

lATiONA'jLE.-j« nws. [from ratiOf Lat.] A detail with 
reasons. 

Is it any breach of the rationale of grammar? 

r Blaekwall, ^acr. Class, i. 15. 

nolding out, 'm it were, to view a rationale of the universe. 

• • , Coventry, Phil, to Had. Conv. i. 

VOL. IV, 
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Ra'tiok^ist. «. s. [from rational.] -One who pro¬ 
ceeds in his disquisitions and practice whollv unon 
reason. 

He often used this comparison; the empirical philosophers 
arc like to pismires; they only lay up and use tKcir store: the. 
rationalists ore like to spiders; they qiin all out of their own 
bowels; but give me a philosopher, who, like the bee, hath a 
middle fiiculty, lathering from abroad, but digesting that winch 
is gathered by his own virtue. Baron. 

Rationa'lity. lb [from rational.] 

1. The power of reasoning. 

_ When God has made rafionatity the common portion of man- 
kind, how came it to be thy inclosure ? Gov. of the Tongue, 

2. Reasonableness. 

In human occurrenecs, there have been many well directed 
intentions, whose rationalities will never bear a rigid 'exami¬ 
nation. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Ra'tionally. adtt. [from rational.] Reasonably: 
with reason. 

Upon the proposal of an agreeable oMect, it may raUunatty 
be conjectured, that a man’s choice will rather incline him ti> 
accept than to refuse it * South. 

Ra'tjonALNESS. «. s. [from rational.] The state of 
being rational. ^ 

IIA'TSBANE. n. s. [sat and bane.] Poison foi- 
ruts; arscnick. 

He wciulil throw ratsbane up and down a house, where chil¬ 
dren iiiiglit come at it. I’Estrange. 

When murder’s out, what vice can we advance ? 

Unless tile new-found poisoning trick of France; 

And when their art of ratsbane we have got, 

By way of thanks, we’ll send ’em o’er onr plot. lirutU-)- 
I can hardly believe the relation of his being poisoned, but 
sack might do it, though ratsbane would not. Sunfl to Pojn- 

RA'TsiiANEn.* ad/. Poisoned by ratsbane. 

Like rsUsban'd rats. Junius, Sin Stigm. (l6j9,) p. *69, 

Ratte'en. w. s. Akind of stuff. 

Wc’Il rig in Mcntli.street Egypt’s haughty queen. 

And Anthony shall court her 111 ratteen. Swiji. 

To RA'Tl’LE. V. n. \ratcleny Dutch,] 

1. To make a quick sliarji noise willi frequent rejie- 
titioiis and collisions of bodies not very sonorous: 
when bodies are sonorous, it is called yfi/gZ/ng. 

I'he quiver rattleth against him. xxxix. 2,;. 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell ) 

He fagoted his notions as tiiey fell, > 

And if they rhym’d and rnttlcd all was well. ) Dryden. 

Tlitrc sfic assembles all her blackest storms. 

And the rude hail in rattling tempest forms. Addison. 

2. 'I'o 6}ieak eagerly and noisily. 

With jealous eyes at distance she had seen 
Whispering with Jove the silver-fooled queut; 

Then, impotent of tongne, her silence broke. 

Thus turbulent in rattlisig tone she spoke. ' Dn/dcn. 

He is a man of pleasure, and a Iree-thinkcr; he is an as-, 
sertor of liberty and property; he rattles it out against pof>eiy. 

Svijl. 

To Ra'ttle. V. a. 

1. To move any thing so as to make a rattle or noise. 

Her ciiains she rattles, and her whip she shakes. Drydi 

2. To Stun with a noise; to drive with a noise. 

Sound but another, and another shall. 

As loud iis thine, ratSe the welkin’s ear. 

And mock the deep-mouth’d thunder. Shidspce, ir. 

He should be well enough able to scatter the Irisli as a flight 
of birds, and rattle away this swarm of bees with their king. 

Bacon, Hen. Vll 

3. To scold; to rail at with clamour. 

Hearing JEsop had been beforehand, be sent for him in 
rage, and routed him with a thousand traitors and villains ibi 
roblting his house. L'Eslra«g<. 

She that would sometimes route off her servants sharply, now 
if she saw them drunk, never took notice. Arbutbmt. 

3A . 
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11a'ti'L£. «. *. [from the verb.] 
i. A quick ndse nimbly rented, 
rilhold ten pound my dream is out; 

I’d tell it to you but for the raUle 

Of those cowounded'drums. Prior. 

Emp^ and loud tulk. 

. All tfn ado about the golden age, is hot an empty raUlr and 
Mvolous conceit. -■ HakewiU mi Prvmdmwe. 

3. An instrument, which agitated makes a clattering 

noise. ^ 

The ra«/M0f Isis and the cymbals of Brasilca nearly enough 
resemble each other. Kalrgh, Hut. of the WoM. 

Opinions are the rattles of immatw’c intellects, but the ad¬ 
vanced reasons hove outgrown them. Glanville, Scepsis. 

They want no ratt/e* for their forward mood. 

Nor nurse to cconcile them to their fo^. Ihyden. 

Farewell then verse, and love, and cv*^ toy. 

The rhymes and rall/es of the man or boy; 

What right, what true, what fit we justly call. 

Let this be all my care j for this is all. Pu}ie. 

4. A plant. Icrista galU, I.41I.] An herb resembling 
a cock’s comb ^ louse-wort. 

llA'TrLEHKADEU. atlj. \tatlle M\A head."] Giddy; not 
steady. 

Ra'itlesnakk. %. s. A kind of serpent. 

The Tottlcsuake is so culled, from the rattle at the end of his 
tail. drew, Mus. 

She loses lier Iming at the very sight of liiin, aaJ drops pliiinp 
into his arms, like a charmed liird into the month of a ratlle- 
tnal-e. Moore’s Fomul/iiig. 

RATfLESVAKE Itouf. It. S.* 

Hattlesmikc root, called also sencka, belongs to a 
pfant, a native of S'^irginiii; the Indimis use it ns a 
certain remedy against the bite of a rattlesnake. 

Hill. 

RaVi’Ling.* m. s. [from raUle.'} Noise produced 
l)y the wheels of a carriage in wift motion; any 
refuted noise.' 

ihic noise of a whip, und tlie noise of the rail/iug of the 
wiicels, and of the prancing horses. XaA. iii. 4. 

They liad, to affright the enemy’s horses, big rattles covered 
with parcluneiit and small stones witliin; but the raUling of 
shot might have done lietter service. Hayward. 

To RA'V’AGE. t’. a. Ivavagey, Fr.] To lay waste; 
to sack; to ransack; to spoil; to pillage; to plunder. 
Already (.'msar 

Has ravaged more tlmn half the globe, and se«'s 
Mankind gn>wii thin by his dtitructivu sword. Addison, 

His blasts obey, and quit the howling hill, 

The shatter’d forest, and the ravag’d vale. Thomson. 

R.v'vaoe. n. s. [ratwgr, Fr. troin the verb.] Spoil; 
ruin; waste. 

Some cruel pleasure will from thence arise. 

To view the imchty ravage of your eyes. Dryden. 

• Would one think ’twere ;H>ssibIe for love 
To make such ravage in A noble soul. Addison. 

Those savages were not then, what civilised mankind is 
now; but without iiiutuid society, without arms of offence, 
vtithout houses or fortifications, au obvious and exposed prey 
to the ravage of devouring beasts. . Bentley. 

Ra'v*gkb. m. s. [from rat«ig<^.] Plunderer; spoiler. 
When that mighty empire was overthrown by the northern 
people, vast sums of money were burietfto escape the plunder¬ 
ing of the conquerors; and what remained was carried off by 
those ravagers. Swift, Misceu. 

RAU'CITY. «. s. iramts, I-at] Hoarseness; lond 
rough noise. 

lueqoality not stayed upon, but passing, is rather an cntarcase 
of sweetness; as in the purling of a wreathed string, luid in the 
raneity of a trumpet. Baron, Bat. Hist. 

Rao'coos.# aty. [raticus, Lat.] Hoarse; harsh. 

• Of ttll the parrots the arras are largest; their vokc is 
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harsh; they seem to artienhite only the sound ann oil^ith a > 
raueotu tliick tone which is grating to the ear. 

.T. t. 1 ^ of Birds.. 

To RAVE. V. n. [t'even, Dutch; rever, Fr.] j 

{. To be delirious;,to t^k irrationally. 1 

Men who thus rave, we may conclude their brains arc turned,] 
and one may as well read lectures at Bedlam as treat wito Buch.| 

Gov. of the Tongue, \ 

It soon infectetli the whole member, and is accompanied 1 
with watching and raving. Witeman, Sutgcry.i 

Her grief has s^ought her into frensy, * 

llie ima^s her trouble^ fancy forms 
Are incoherent, wild; Her words disjointed: 

Sometimes she raves for musick, light and air; 

Nor air, nor light, nor nnisick calm lier pains. lSmII/i. 

2. To burst out into furious exclamations as if mad. 

Shall these wild distempers of thy mind, 

This tempest of thy tuiigiic, thus rave, and find 
No o|)|>ositiou ? Sandys, Paraphr. on .fob, 

_ Wonder at my patience. 

Have I nut cause to rave, and beat my breast, 

To rend my heart with grief; and niii distracteik Addison. 

lievenge, revenge, thus raving tlirough tlic streets. 

I’ll cry for vengeance. Sniilhern, Spartan Dame, 

3. To be unreasonably fond: with upon before the 
object of fondness. A collocjuial und improper 
■sense. 

Another partiality is_ a fiintostical and wild attributing all 
knowledge to the micicnts or the moderns: this raving upon 
antiquity, in mtfter of poetry, Horace has wittily c.xposetl in 
one of his satirn. Locke. 


To RA'VEA.'f' v.a. [/mWcM, Dutch, to entangle.] 

1. To cntiuigle: to entwist one with another; to make 
intricate; to involve; to perplex. 

Tf then such praise the Macedonian got, 

For iiBving rudely cut the Gordian knot; 

Wliat glory’s due to him that could diviilo 
Such raveU’d interests, has the knot iinty’d. 

And without stroke so sinootii a passage made. 

Where craff and malice such obstructions laid '/ WaUer. 

Dust, rav. Ifd'wi the air, will fly 
Dp high; 

Mingled with wafer, ’twill retire 
Into the mire. 

J. Hall, Poems, (1646,) p. loo. 

2. To unweave; to uuknit: as. to ravel out n twist 
or piece of knit work. 

Let him for ii pair of recchy kisses. 

Or padling in your neck witli his damn’d fingers. 

Make you to ravel all this matter out. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

.Sleep that knits up the ravel’d sleeve of care. Shakspeare. 

3. To liurry over in coufu^uu. This seems to be tlic 
iiicnning in Digby. 

The}' hut rarel it over loosely, and pitch upon dlspuriug 
against particular concliiidons, that, at the first encounter of 
tbciii single, seem harsh to them. Highy, 

To Ra'vel.'I’ y. M." 

1. <To full into perplexity or confusiou. 

As you unwind her love mnn him. 

Lest it should raswl, imd be goqd to none. 

You must provide to liuttoin it on me. Shakspeare. 

By their own pemlexities involv’d, 

Tliey ravel more, stUl less resolv’d. 

But never find self-satisfying solution. Milton, S. A. 

2 . To work in perplexity; to busy himself with in¬ 
tricacies.' * 

It will be needless to ravel &r into the records of elder times; 
cverv man’s memory will suggest many pertment instances. 

1 ^. ofVkr. Piety. 

'Fhc humour of rateHing into all these inystical or iutongled 
matters, iiiiiigliug with the interest and pasrions of princes and 
of iiarties, and thereby heightened and inflamed, produced in¬ 
finite disputes. ifg Temple. 

3. To be unwoven. 

Hie contexture of this discourse will perhaps, be the lets 
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subj&t to rOKf om, if I hem it with the spcccli of onr learned 
andf pionii annotator. Sjtenrcr on Prod. (iMs,) p. *o*. 

RArELIN. n. s. [French.] In i()rtificatiou, a work 
flint consists of two faces, that make a salicrit atif^lc, 
commonly called half moon by the soldiers: it is 
raised before the courtines or counterscarps. Diet. 

RA'VEN.'f' «. s. [hpnspn, Saxon; probably from 
iieapau, to plunder.] A large black fowl, said to 
be remarkably voracious, and whose cry is pretended 
to be ominous.. 


The raven himself is hoarse 
That crakes the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under niy battlements. Shaktpeare, Mucbiih, 

Come thou day in night, 

For thou wilt lie u]>on the wings of night, 

Whiter than snow upon a mvcH’s back. Shahpeare. 

, I have seen a perfectly white raven, as to bill as well as 
feathers. Uot^e on Colourt. 

lie made the greedy raveta to be Elias’ caterers, antMiring 
him food -hrag Charles. 

On several ]>arts a several j)raise bestows, 

Tlu' rnby lips, and well-proportion'd nose. 

The snowy skin, the ravett glossy hair, 

The dimpled check. Drt/den, Cym. and Tjih. 

The raven once in snowy plumes was drest, 

White as the whitest dove’s unsiilly'd breast, 

llis tongue, his prating tongue had chang’d him quite 

To sooty blackness from tlic purest white. Addison. 

Hence Gildon rails, that raven of the pit. 

Who tlirivcs upon the carcasses of wit. Young. 

To Ra'ven.'I' V. a. [pc.'ipian, Saxon, to rob. Sec 
To Heave.] 

I. To obtain bj’ violence; to reave. 

Tlie s(;a hsiih ravened from that shire that whole country of 
Lioncsse. JlakeunU oti Pronidmrr, p. yt. 

i. 'I'o devour with great eagerness and rapacity. 

Thriftioss ambition! that wiii raven up 
Tliinc own life’s means. S/iahf>rare. 

Our natures do pnrsiic, « 

Like rats that raven down their proper banc, 

A thirsty evil; and when wc drink we die. Shal-sjicarr. 

The cloyed wiU, 

(That s)iti.atc yet unsatisfied desire, 

'J’liiit tub both fill’d and rnnuing,) ravening first 

The lamb, longs after for the garmige. Shakspearc, Ci/mb. 

There is a eonspiruey of the prophets, like a roaring lion 
ravening the prey. AV 4 . axii. *5. 

'To Ua'vkn. r. n. To prey with rapacity. 

Benjamin shall raven as a wolf; in the morning he sluUl 
devour the prey,and tit night be shall divide the spoil. 

IP 6V11. xl. z;. 

They gaped upon me with their mouths, as a ravening and 
a roaring hot). Psalm xxii. ly. 

The more they fe»l, they ravett'd still for more, 

They drain’d from Dan, and left Becrslicba poor; 

But when some lay preferment fell by chance, 

'I'hc gourmands made it their inheritance. Dryden. 

Convulsions ruck man’s nerves and corcsliis breast, 
llis flying life is chas’d by raneiioig pains ^ 

Through nil his doubles in the winding veins. Jihrkmore. 
IIa'veneii.# n. s. [from ravett."] One that plunders ; 
one that devours the prey with great eagerness and 
rapacity. 

Oh ravener, lo here they prcyc. Gotver, Conj". Am. B. 5. 

A dyscretc and juste ruler ninch proQ'tctli a lundc, where a 
covctousc ravenour dcstroyeth it .'igninc. 

» • Pale, Pref. to Lefaitd. 

This ravener them bereft. 

Song in Hdriiigton's Hr. View of the Ch. p. i 7. 

llA'vEMiNa.# «. s. [from raven.] Violence; pro¬ 
pensity to plunder. 

Yc Pharisees make clean the outside of the cup and plotter; 
but your inward port is full of ravening and wickedness. 

xi. 3p. 

_ He wears the v«or of a man, yet retains lii» iiereciicss, cur- 
rishiicss, and ravening, Orerbury, Charact, 
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RaVenous.'I’ a^. [from raoen ; Fr. ycmhimx^ Furi¬ 
ously voracious; hungry to rage. 

Tliy desires 

Arc wolfish, bloody, starv’d and ravenous. Shakspearc. 

1 will give thee unto the ravenous birds of every sort, and to' 
the beasts of the field, to be devoured. K^. xxxix. 4. 

As when a flock w 

Of ravenous fowl, though mauy a laaguc remote. 

Against the day of battle, to a field 
Wncre armies lie encamp’d, come flying, lur’d 
With scent of living carcasses. Millou, P.L. 

What 1 the kind Isniena, 

That nurs’d me, watch’d my sickness! oh she watch’d me. 

As ravenous vulturA watch the dying lion. SnulJt. 

RA'vENOusLY.'f' adv. [from ravenous.] With raging 
voracity. 

She had a restless ambition, lived at a vast expcnce, and was 
ravenously covetous. Bumel, Hist, of hit owu Time. an. 1667. 

The reVenues, which the piety of our ancestors had established 
for the niaintcnariec of our spiritual fathers, were ravenously 
seized on by sacrilegious lay-men, and alienated to support the 
usurpatidn.' Nelson, Life of Bp. Bull, p. *8. 

Ra'venoukness. m. s. [from ravetum.] Rage for 
prey; furious voracity. 

, The ravenousnrss of a lion or bear are^natnral to them; yet 
their mission n|)on an extraordinary occasion may be an actus 
imperatns of divine providence. Hale. 

Ra'veu.* n. s. [from To rfftr.] One who raves. 

S/ictVL'ood. 


Ratjoiit. the oUl pret. and part. pass, of reac/i. 

Snatched; reached; attained. ' , 

His tail was stretched out in woridcrous length, 

Tliat to the house of heavenly gods it ranght. 

And with extorted power anil borrow’d streiiHh, 

The ever-burning lamps from thence it brought. Spetuer, F. U- 
In like delights of moody game, 

He trained was till riper years he ratighl. 

And there abode whilst any beast ot name 

Walk’d in that forest. Spenser, F. U. 

This itafl'of honour raughl, there let it stand, 

AVhere liest it fits to be, in Henry’s hand. Shakspeare. 

'I'he hand of death has raughl him. Shaksfteare. 

Grittus, furiously running in upon Schenden, violently raughl 
from llis head his neli cap of sables, and with his horsemen took 
liiin. KttoUes, Ilisl. if the Turks. 

Ra'vi:-.. h, s. [from ravin; this weiv better written 


ruveu.] m 

1. Prey; ibod gulteu by violence. 

The lion strangleil for his lionesses, and filled his boles with 
prev, and his dens with rarin. _ _ Nak. ii. a. 

fo me, who with eternal famine pine, 

Alike isjiell, or paradise, or heaven ; 

There ^st; where most with ravm I may meet. Milton, P. L. 

2 . Rapine; rapacioiisncss. 

They might not lie in a condition exposed to the ravin of 
any vermin that may find them, being unable to Ci "ape. 

Bay an trie C'rcolioit. 

Ra'vin.# adj. Ravenous. Obsolete. 

Better ’twere, 

] met the ratlin lion when he roar’d 

With sharp constriiint of hunger. Shakspearc, AlPs H tl.'. 

BA'VlSE.fi n.s. [French.] A great flotnl; “a 
ravine or inundation of water, which ovcrwhclnietii 
all tliinfpi that come in its way.” Cofgravc. 'I ne word 
is tberotbre old in our language, though formerly 
perhaps scarcely used. In modern times, it has been 
employed as a term, in 6fcld fortificutiou, for a deep 
hollow usually formed by n flood; and also for any 
hollow imss. 

RA'viNt'r. lk n. s. [from ratvr.] Furious exclamation. 
Our ravings and complaints ore but like arrows shot im into 
tlic air, at no mark, amt so to no purpose. Trm/ilc. 

He was not only without ravings, but had a clCArncss in his 
thoughts. ' Biqget, Life of BochtsUr. 
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He iwore he could not leave me. 

With ten thouHUid ravingt, Bowe, Bogtd Canvfrt, * 

RaVingly. adv. [from row.] With phrcnzy; with 
distraction 

In this depth of niuiev and divers sorts of discourses, would 
she To niinglj f have remwned. Sidney. 

To RA'IBSH.'I* V. a. [ravir, Fr. raffeti, raubeti, 
Tent, to plunder; mpere, l,at.] 

1. To constuprate by force; to d^our by violence. 

They miMeS the women and maids. Lain, v. it. 

They cut thy sister's tongue, and raridt'd her. Shaktpeare. 

2. To take away by violence. 

The evd spirit conietfa, and ranyicAttAehat. 

Si. Matt, xiii. 

These hairs, which tliou dost rut<ui from my chin, 

Will quicken and accuse thee. ^akxiieare, K, Lear, 

Their vow it made 

To ninsack Troy, witliin whose strong immures 

The nrnuA’d Helen sleeps. Shakspeore, Tr. and Crete. 

The ficit of these expeditions invasive was achieved with 
great Jplicity: ravithed a strong and fiimous port in the lap 
and Imsuin of their high countries; Iwought tHhin to such 
despair, ns they fired themselves and their Indian fleet, &*e. 

Bacon, Speec/t hi Pari, jif. Elk. 

I owe myself the care. 

My fame and injur'd honour to repair; 

From thy own tent, proud man, in thy despite, 

Tliii band shall ravith thy pretended right. Drydm. 

3. To delight to rapture; to transport. 

Tltou bast ravitked my heart. Cant. iv. 9. 

Be thou ravitked always with her love. Pnic. v. 19. ^ 

MA'viSHBtl. M. s. [raTOSitvtr, Fr. from ravM.] 

1. He that embraces a woman by violence. 

They arc cruel and bloody, common ravuhert of women, 
•md murtlicrers of children. Spevter on Ireland. 

'A ravitker must rqmir the temporal detriment to the maid, 
and give her a dowry, or marry her if she desire it. 

Bp. Taylor. 

Turn hence those pointed glories of your eyes I 
For if more charms beneath those circles rise. 

So weak my virtue, Uiey so strong appear, • 

I shall turn ravitker to keep you here, Drydcn. 

2. One w^ takes any tiling by violence. 

Shall the ramher display your luiir. 

While the fops envy, and the hulies stare ? Poiie. 

Ra'vishiwg.* «. s. [from rawsA.] R.apture; trniis- 
pprt. 

A man that hath not experienced the contentments of iimo- 
cent piety, the sweetnesses dipt tiedew tlie soul by I lie influences 
of the Spirit, and the ravukingt that sometimes from above do 
shoot abroad in the inner mnn, will hardly liclicve there ore 
such oblcctBtions that can be hid in godliness. 

Pfttkann Bet. ii. £6. 

Ka'vishingi.y. adv. [from ravishing.'] To «tremity 
of pleasure. 

As all the housewiferies of dcitipi are 
To heare a voice, so raritkingly fair. Chapman. 

Ra'vishment. m. X. [i-^vissment, Fr. from,^-«t;»//.J 
I. Violation; forcible constujiratioii. 

Of his several ravitlmentt, betrayings, and stesding away of 
men's wives, came in ail those ancient follies of his iransform- 
ations, and ail dint rabble of Grecian forgeries, Bdegh. 

T^ them ancient stories of the ravitkmenl of chaste nmidens. 

;|| Bp. Taylor, Rule rf Limng Holy. 

1 told diem I was one of thmr knfgbt^rrants that dmivered 
them ^m raviikment. Drydcn. 

a. Transport; rapture; ecstasy; pleasing violence on 
the mind. rj.. 

All diings joy, with ravkhment 

Attracted by thy beauty, still to gaae. Milton, P. L. 

Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
. Breathe such divine enchanting ravitkment F Milton, Comtu. 
What a raviikmaiil was that, when having found out the 
way to measure Htero's crown, he leaped out of the bath, and, 
as u be were suddenly possest, ran naked up and down! 

IF'UHtti.Deedaliu. 

•Skk. ' 


To Rauncii.# See To Whench. 


RAW.-f* ad;, [hpeap, Saxon; rntr, Danish; /■owic, 

Dut^.] 

1. Not subdued by the fire. 

Full of great lumps of flesh, and gobbets ram Spemer. 

2. Not covered with the skin. 

All aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson's saw; 

And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marioq's nose looks red and rawt Shaktpeare. 

If there be quick raw flesh in the risings, it is an old leprost 

Lev. xiii. TO 

3. Sore. 

This her knight was feeble and too faint. 

And ail his sinews waxen weak and raw 
Through long imprisonment. S/n-mer. 

q. Immature; unripe; not concocted. 

5. Unseasoned; unripe in skill. 

Bonic people, very raw and ignorant, are very unwortiiily 
and unfitly nominated to places, when men of desert art lield 
Iiark and unpreferred. Ralegh, Ess. 

People, while joung and raw, and soltnatiircd, are apt to 
think it an easy thing to gain love, and reckon their own 
friendship a sure price of another man's; hut wlieu CKperieiic<> 
sliali luive once opened their eyes, they will find that a friend 
is the gift of God. ' Sontlu 

Sails were spread to every wind that blew. 

Raw were tlie sailors, and the depths were new. Drydcn. 
Well I knew. 

What perils youtiiful ardour would pursue. 

Young as thou wert to dangers, ram to war. Dryden, 

6 . New. This seems to be the meaning. 

I luive in my iniiid 

A ihousanj raw tricks of these tmigging jacks. Shaktpeare. 


7. Bleak; cliill; cold with damp. 

They ciuried always with them that weed, as their house, 
their lied, and tlicir ^rineiit; mid coming lastly into Ireland, 
they found there more special use thereof, by reason of the 
raw cold climate. Spenser mt Ireland. 

* Yomlifnl still in your doublet and hose, this raw rhciiiiiatick 
<lay. Shakspeare, M. IV. of H'iudtor. 

Once upon a raw and wsty day, 

TTie troubled Tyber cliamig with Ins sliores. Sltaktjicarc. 

8. Not decocted. 


Distilled waters will last longer than raw waters. Bacon. 

9. Not spun or twisted: as, raw silk. 

to. Not adulterated or mixed: as, raw spirits. 

11. Bare of flesh. 

His wonted chcarcfull hew 
Gail fade, and lively spirits dq|^ed quiglit; 

His cheek c-bones raw, and eye-pits hollow grew'. 

Spenser, F. Q. iv. xii. 20. 

liA'wnoNE.'f-T ar(/. [rate and Ao«e.] Having bones 

Ra'wbonei). 5 scarcely covered with flesh. 

His rawhone checks,'through peniiric and pine. 

Were shronke ioto l]ts jawes. Spetuer, F. <i, i. ix, zy. 

rauhboifd rusems ! who would e'er suppose 
They had such courage. Shaktpeare, Ken. VI. 

Tile wolf was content to barter away a rawbon'd carcase for 
a smooth and flit one. UEstrange. 

IIaVhead. n. s. [row and head.] The name of a 
6|)cctre mentioned to fright children. 

Hence draw thy theme, ana to the stage permit 
Bawhead and bloody bones, and hands and feet, 

Ki^oasts for Tereus or Thyestes drest Dryden. 

Servants awe children, and keep them fii subjection, by 

- telling them of tawhead and bloody bones. Locke. 

Ra'wish.# adj. [from raw. Sec the seventh sense of 
Raw.] Cold with damp. 

The rawish dank of clumsy winter. • 

ilf«irxIoii,^»f. Bev. Prol. 

RA'wLY.'t' adv. [from raw.] 

I. In a raw manner. ^erwood. 
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L TJnSIkiltully; witliout experience. 

53. Without care; without provision. 

Some ctying for a surgeon: some upon their wives left poor 
behind them; some upon the debts they owe; somfe ufioii 
thrir children roio/j/ left. Shakspeare, Urn, V. 

Ra'wness. ». s. [from row.] 

,1. State of being raw. 

Chalk hcipeth coiico(,tion, so it be out of a deep well; for 
then it dureth the rawngu of the watw. Bamu, 

2 . Unskilfulness. , • 

Charles V. considering the ratimett of his seamen, established 
a pilot major for their examination. HakeuiUt. 

3. Ha-sty manner. This seems to be the meaning in 
this ob-scurc passage; 

Why in tliat rawness left he wife and children. 

Without leave-taking. Siaispcarc, Macbeth, 

RAY.'J' «. s. [taie, rayon, Fr. radius, Latin.] 

I. A beam of light. 

These eyes that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. Mdlon, P. L. 

The least light, or part of light, whirl) may be stopt alone, 
or do or suffer any thin" alone, which the rest of the light doth 
not orsaffers not, I calla ray of light. Xewton. \ 

.Sol through white curtains shot a timorous ran, 

And op’d those eyes that must eclipse the day. Pope, \ 

a. ,\ny lustre corporeal or iuti'llectual. 1 

T\<c air sharpen’d his visual ray. Milton, P. L. 

He now oliservant of the parting ray, . 

Eves the calm Miuset of thy various day. Pope. I 

3. tilo'je, Fr. rata, I.at.] A fish. Ainsworth, i 

4. [Z.o//«w, Lat.] An herb. Ainsworth. 

5. Vor array, or order. [Teut. Tfrye. Stx* AiinAV.] 

Then all the people which beheld that day 

Can shout aloiiu, tnat unto heaven it rong; 

And all the damzels of that towne in ray, 

Cjiuie dnmicing forth, and joyous carols song. 

Upcast r, F. Q, V. xi. 14. 
Yet he, the worthiest rnptiiinc ever was. 

Brought i jl in ray, and fought again anew. 

Mir.for Mofi. p. no. 

f'. For arraif, or dress. 

This is true courtship, and becomes his my. 

B. Jansou, Sait Shepherd. 

To Ray."!' v. a. l/ayer, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To streal^; to mark in long linos: an old woril, 
Dr. Johnson observes; but two, out of the three 
examples which he cites, belong to the third mean¬ 
ing, of which ho has takoi no notice. Nor has he 
given any other meaning of the verb ray than the 
prc.scnt: but other .scn.ses it has. In the present it 
is old. 

A fetlier bed 

Bayid with gold. Chaucer's Dream, ver. »ji. 

His horse is rased with the yellows. ^ 

*■ Shaksjmare, Tam. of the Shrew. 

2. To shoot forth. 

One, chief, in grarions dignity enthron’d. 

Shines o’er the rest, the pastoral queen, amt rays 
Her smiles, sweet-beaming, on her shepherd king. 

Thomson, Summer. 

3. To foul; to beray. See To Beray. 

Beside a bubbling fountain she did lay. 

Which sIm! increased with her bleeding heart. 

And thc.cieane waves with purple gore did ray. Speueer. F.Q. 
Ruffled and foully ray'd with filthy soil. Spenser, F.Q. * 
Eye on all lared jades, oh all mad masters, and all foul 
ways! Was ever man so beaten? was ever man m rayed? 
was ever man so weary ? Shakspeare, Tam. if the Shrew. 

To array. Prompt. Paiv. 

Ra'yeess.# adj. [ray and less.'} Dark without a 
ray. 
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Night, Sable goddess, from her ebon throne, 

* in raylcss majesty, now stretches forth 
I’ler i^en sceptre o’er a slumbering world. 

■ young, Fight Th. 1. 

Raze. n.s. a root, Spanish.] A root of gin¬ 

ger. This is commonly written race, but less 
properly. • 

I have a gammon of bacon and two razes at ginger to be 
delivered. Shakspeare, Hen.JV. 

To RAZE. r. a. [/•«.««■, Fr. rastts, Lat. Sfee To Rase.] 

1. To overthrow; to ruin; to subvert. 

Will you suffer a temple, how noorly bnilt soever, but yet a 
temple of your deity, to be raxed r Sidney. 

He yoketh your rebellious necks, 

Baxeth your cities, and subverts your towns. Shakspearf. 

It gneved the tyrant, that so base a town should so long 
hold out, so that he would threaten to raze it. Kmdlcs. 

.Shed Christian blood, and populous cities raze ; 

Because they’re taught to use some different phrase. Waller. 

We touch’d with joy 

The royal hand that nedd unhappy Troy Dryden. 

The place would ^ razed to the ground, and its foun&tions 
sown with salt. Addison, Sfiert. 

2. 'I'o efface, 

* I'atal this marriage; cancelling your fame, 

Bazing the chameters of your renown. Shakspeare. 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow. 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain. Shakspgare. 

He in derision sets 

XTpon theirtongiics a various spirit, to raze 

(diiitc out their native language: and instead, ) 

To sow a jangling noise of words, Mittoii, P. L. 

3. To extitpalo. 

I’ll find a day to massacre them all, " 

And raze their faction am) their family. Shakspi-are. 

RA'ZOR. n. s. itasor, Lat.] A knife with a thick 
bintio ami fine edge, used in shaving. 

Zeal, except onicrra aright, useth the razor with such eager¬ 
ness, that the life of religion is thereby hazarded. Hooker. 

These words arc razors to niy wounded heart. Shakspeart. 

Those thy Isoistcrous locks, not by the sword 
Of noble W'arriour, so to stain his honour, 

But by the barlicr’s razor best subdu’d. Mdltm, S. A. 

Razor makers generally clap a small bar of Venice steel be¬ 
tween two small bars of Fleimsli steel, and weld them togctiicr, 
to strcngt'.en the liack of the razor. Aloscu. 

As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 

So wit is by politeness sharpest set, 

Tlicir want of edge from their offence is seen ; 

Both pain ns least when exquisitely keen, Yeung. 

Razurs of a fjoar. A boar’s tusks. 

]tA'z<>RABi.E. adj. [from razor.} Fit to be shaved. 
Not in use. 

New-born chins be rough and razoTotde. Shakspeuri. 

Ua'zohbiei..* n. s. A web-footed bini, common on 
our sea shores, the alka. 

Ra'zOIIFISH. 71 . s. 

The slieath or ramjish rcscmbleth in length .md 
bigness a man’s finger. Carew, Stov. of CormcaU. 

IIa'zuke. n. s, [rasmr, Fr. rastaa, Lat,.] Act of 
erasing. 

Oh! your desert speaks loud; 

It well deserves with characters of brass , 

A forted residence, ’gainst the tooth of time 

And rasure of oblivion. Shakspeare, Meas.for ATeas. 

RE is an inseparable particle used by the Latins, and 
from them borrowed by us, to denote iteration 

' or backward action; os, return, to come back; to 
revive, to live again; repercussion, the act of driving 
back: reciprocation, as to rerrituinate. It is put 
almost arbitrarily before verbs and verbal nouns, so 
that many words so compounded will perhaps bo 
found, which it was not uccejjsary \o insert. It 
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sometimes ftdds little to the simple meaning of the 
word, as in rejoice. 

To Rsabso'bb.# V. a. {re and absorb.'] Tq swallow 
up again; to suck up again. 

Udic is a substance whose external ebarocters and mode of 
produation are well known. It differs from chalk and pow> 
dcred Upiestone chieflp by the absence of Axed air, which is ex¬ 
pelled mm these during their calcination. This lur it greedi ly 
redbsorbt frqgi the atmosphere. Kirtnan on Mmmrci, p. 12. 

Reacce'ss. n. s. [rc and access,] Visit rcnewctl. 

Let pass the ijuailing_ and withering of all things by the 
recess,—and their reviving —.by the reaceea of the sun. 

Habcimtl on Pror. p. 71. 

To REACH.'!' “■ ftucient preterite raiig/if. [Goth. 
ra^an; Germ, reicben; Sax. paccan.] 

1. To touch with the hand extended. 

Round the tree 

Th^ longing stood, but could not rnwA. Millon, P.L. 

Vt^at are riches, mnpire, pow’r; 

But larger means to gratify the will ; 

The steps by which we cliiiili to rise anil rear// 

Our vnsn, and that obtained, down with u M-uffuldiug 
Of scepters, crowns, and thrones: they’ve serv’d their end. 
And there like lumber to Ixt left and scorn’d ? Coitgrrne, 

2. To arrive at,' to attain any'thiiig distant; to strike 
Irom a distance. 

The coast so long desir’d * 

Thy troops shall reach, but having reach’d, repenf. Dtydrii. 

What remains beyond tliis, we have no more a positive no¬ 
tion of, than a mariner has of the depth of the sea; where, 
Jbaving let down his souiidlug line, lie rrae/ies 110 bottom. 

* ImcAc. 

It must full pcrhuiis licforu thistJetter reachn your hands. 

Pope. 

3. To strike from u distant pincc. » 

O patron power, tiiy present uid afford, 

That I may reach tlic ticast 1 Jirj/den. 

s). To letch from some place distant, and give. 

He reached me a full cup. 2 Esdr. xiv. 39. 

5. To bring forward from a distant place. 

Kca^ hitiier thy linger, and behold my hands; and reach 
hither thy hand, ami tVirust it into my side. Ht, John, xx. 27. 

6. To hold out; lu stretch forth. 

These kinds of goodness nre so nearly united to tiic things 
which desire tiicni, that we bcurccly perceive Uic appetite to 
stir in reaching forth her hand towards them. Hooker. 

7. To attain; to gain; to obtain. 

The best lu’cmiiits of the .‘^;)|)earunces of nature, which human 
penetration cun reach, comes short of its reality. Chtync. 

8. To translcr. 

Through such hands 

The knowledge of the gods is reach'd to man. H/t/ue, 

9. To jK-'nctratc to. « 

Whatever alterations arc made in the body, if they reach not 
the mind, there is no perception. Loc/tc. 

los To be iRlctiuatv to. % 

. 'Hie law reachclh the iiilcntion of the promoters, and this 
act fixcti the natural jwiec of iiioiiey. Locke. 

If these examples of grown men reach not the ease of chil¬ 
dren, let them examine. Loc/ic on Eduad'mu. 

n. To extend to., 

Thy desire lend 

To no excess that rctieh/rt blame, Millon, P, L. 

Hex' iinpwesainns reach not to flic tomb, 

ITiw shut not out society in death. ‘ Addmm, Cato. 

12. To extend; to apread abroad. 

'Trees reach'd too iiir their pamiier’d boughs, Mdlon, P. L. 

13. To take in Uio bond. 

Lest he reach of the tree of life, and eat. - MUlen, P. L. 

14. To deceive; to over-reach. 

The loss might be repaired again; or, if not, could not how¬ 
ever destroy us, hy reaching lu in our greatost and hijjhest 
concern, AwM, Serin, u. 19. 


To Reach, v. n. 

1. To be extended. " | 

Wc hold that the power whitli the cliitrch hath lawfulM 

to make laws doth extend into sundry things of IKclesiasticiJ 
jurisdiction, and such other matters whereto their opinion iu 
tliat tiie church’s authority and power doth not rcoqA. Hooke^ 

The new world reachei quite cross the torrid zone in one] 
tr^ck to the other. Soyle} 

When men pursue their thoughts of space, they are apt ^ 
stop at the confines of body, us if were there at an end< 
too, and fpaehed no furthef. * Loc/teJi 

Ifl do not ask any thingjinprupor, let me be buried by 'ThcM 
dosius; my vow rcarhet no farilier than the grave. Addieoni 

'Tjic influence of the stars reaches to many events, whicli urq 
not in the power of reason. rVa'i/lJ 

2. To be extended liir. 1 

Great men have renehing hands. Shakspeare, Hen. VI, 

3. To jicnetrnto. 

He hath delivered them into your hand, and ye have sl«n 
them in n rage, that reachdU up into heaven. 2 Chr, xxviii. 

We reach forward into futurity, and bring up lu our thoughts 
objerts hid iu the remotest deptlis of time. Addiiou. 

4. 'I'o make fflorts to attuiu. 

_ Could a stiilor always supply new line, and find tlie jilummct 
sink without stopping, hr would be in the posture hf the mind, 
rcachi/ig after a positive idci of infinity. 

Reach, m. h. [from tlit; verb.] 

1. Act of touching or .'•cizing liy extension o tbe 
hand. 

2. I'owcr of rcucliing or taking in the liaiid. 

There may be in a man's reach a book eoiilniiiing picurcs 
and diseourses, eapablc to delight and iustnict liiin, wliics yet 
be may never have tlie will to open. loeke. 

3. Ptiwer of uttHiniuent or mnnagomeiit. 

In actions, within the emrA of power in him, n iiiun i‘('nis 
ns free as it is possililc for frcedotii to make him. Inckc. 

4. Power; limit of faculties. 

Our sight niuy Ih- i'onsidered as a more difliisive kind ori'incli, 
that brings into our reach some of the most remote piwts nf the 
universe.' A/iilhait. 

Be sure yourself and your own reach to know. 

How fur your genius, tiistc, and learning go. Pnpe. 

5. Coiitrivnnce; artful seliemc; dee]> thought. 

Drawn by others, who had deeper reaches than thcinsehes 

to matters which they least intended. llnyi/atnl. 

Some, inulcr types, have affected obscurity to iminsc and 
make themselves udmireil fur profuiind reaches. Jlouvll. 

6. A fetch; aii artificu to attfiiti itpnfe distant utl- 


vuiitage. 

The duke of Parma had particular reaches and ends of his 
own umlerhnnd, to cross the design. ” Eucoh. 

7. 'rcndcncy to distant consequences. 

Btaiii not my speech 
To grosser issues, nor to larger reach, . 

'Than to suspicion. ■s Sl/akspcare, Olhclfo. 

8. Extent. ' 

The eoufincF. met of empyrean heaven. 

And of this world: and, on' the left band, hell 

With long reach interpos’d. oPillon, P. L, 

Re'acheh.# ». s. [from reaeJuy One who fetches 
from some distant place, and ipyes. 

He [Prynne] there showed A. W. a place where he should 
sit and write; — and spoke to Jcnaings, the reaclu/r of the 
records, tliat he sliottld let him have any record. 

Life if A. fVood/p. 205. 

2 b REA'CT. V, a. [re and <rcf.] To return the im- 
{luisc or .impression. 

The lungs being the chief itfstriiraent of aanguificatioii, uihI 
acting strongly upon the chyle to bring it to an animal fluid, 
must be reacted upon os strongly. Arbnthnoi, 

Cut off your liand, awl yon may do 
Witii t* other hand the work of two; 

Because the soul her power contracts, 

And on the brother limb retu/ts, Smfl, Miscett. 
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^A'^cflOK. n. s. [j eactiont Fr. from rcacLI Tlie 
mljjrocatioQL' of any impulse or force impressed, 

‘ maac Ifr the body on which such impression is 
made: actiom and reaction are cf|ual. 

Do not great bodies conserve tlieir beat tfic longest, their 
parts heating one another; and may not great, dense, and 
fixed bodies, when heated beyond a ceruun degree, emit light 
M> copiously, ns, by the emission and reaction of its light, and 
the reflections and refractions of its rays witliiii its pores, tu 
grow still liotter till it comes to a certain period of heat, such 
as is that of the sun ? AVarfim, Uj>i. 

Aliinentarv substances, of a mild nature, act with small 
force upon the solids, and us the action and reaction arc cciual, 
the smallest degree of force in the solids digests them. 

Arbuthnul. 

Iead.'I' n. s. [paeb, Saaipn; rard, Dutch. This wwd 
is not wnolly obsolete; it being retained in the 
iiortli of England, according to (frosc, in the sense 
of advice. See also To Keau.J 
^^jCounscl. 

The man is hlest that hath not lent 
To wickcti read his ear. Sirritliold. 

. Saying; sentence; saw. 

Tliis rcade is rife that oilenuine 
(ireut climbers foil uiisoft, * 

In huiiddc dales is footing fust, 

Thu tj^lc is not so tickle. Spemer, Shep. Cal. .tidi/. 

'I'h^, preaching to the pillour, T repeated 
Thu retul thereof, fi>r guerdon of my |aunc, 

And taking downu the shiehi with me did it rctainr. 

Sprnxer, F. (i. iv. x. li. 

V. «. pret. read; part. p.Tss. read. 
[]i(»if«'an, Saxon.] 

. 'I’o peruse any thing written. 

I'liave seen her take forth paper, write upoii’t, read it, and 
uftcraardb seal it. S/iatipeare, J\fac6elfi. 

Thu passage you must have reml, though since slipt out of 
voiir memory. jPiipc. 

If we liavc not leisure to read over the book itself ruguliU'ly, 
ihen by thi titles of chiqjlcrs we may be directed to peru^‘ 
several sections. Watts on the Mind. 

To discover by characters or marks. 

An armed corse did lye, 

ill whose dead face he read great ningnanimity. Spenser, 

;. To learn by observation. 

Those about her 

From her sliall read die perfect ways of honour. Shakspearc. 

,. To know fully. 

O most iklicntc fiend I ^ 

Who is’t can read a woman ? Shakspearc, Ci/tiihelinc. 

. To ativisc. [See To Ahead.] Still a northern 
verb. 

^ wbylf 

J read xo\i rest, and to your bowers recM'lc. 

Spenser, KQ. i. x. 17. 

I. lb suppose; to guess. The word, according to 
Cirtise, is so used in Gloncestershirc: “ At what 
price <lo you read this horse ?” i. c. what do yon 
suppose was the price of it. Spenser uses read in 
the souse of imagine, or fancy. 

And every body two, and two she four did read, 

Spenser, F. U, vi. viii. i<. 

/h llEAD.t . 

. To perform the act of penisiag writing. ‘ 

It shall be with him, and lie shall read therein, that he may 
Uyrn to fear the Lord. Dent. xvii. 19, 

•• To be studious in books. 

’Tis sure that Fleiny reads. Tap/or. 

,. To know by reading. 

[ have read of an eastern king, who put a Judge to death 
fur an iniquitous sentence. Su/iji. 

. To tell; to declare. £Iccl. raeda, loqul.] 
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Pure Sir, doc comfort to you take. 

And freely read, what wicked felon so 

Hath ou^g’d you, and thrall’d your gentle make. 

^ _ 5 /ira*er, Ky. iii.'xi. n. 

Head, patiicip. adj. [from read; the verb read is 
pronounced reed; the preterite and participle red.l 
Skilful by reading. 

Virgil’s shepherds are too well read in the philosophy of 
Epicurus. Ur^en. 

Wc have a poet among ns, of a genius as exalted as his „ 
stature, and who is very well read in l.s>nginus his treatise 
concerning the sublime. Addison, Gmrdiau. 


Rea'uahIe.# adj, [from read."} That may be rcatl; 
At to be read. 

It is to he lamented, that Mr. Hume’s too zealous concern 
for the honour of the house of Stuart, operating uniformly 
through all the volumes of his history, has brought disgrace on 
a work, which, in the main is agreeably written, and is indcixi 
the most readable general account of the English affairs, that 
lias yet been given to the public. Hurd, Dial. VI, 


IlEA'iiER.-j* ?i.s. [peabepc. Sax.] 

j. One that peruses any thing written. 

As we umst take the care that our words and sense lie clear, 
so if the obscurity bii|)pen throngli the hearers or readers want 
of iiiiJcrstniiding, I am noitto answer for them. B. .Tvtubu. 

2. One studious in books. 

Basiris’ altars and the dire decrees 
Of hnnl F.nrestheus, ev’ry reader sees. Dryden. 

3. One whose office is to read prayers in churches. 

lie got into orders, and became a reader in a parish chiircli 
at twenty pounds 11 year. Swift. 

llEA'uEitsnii’. M. s. [from rcadcr.J^ llic office of 
reading prayers. 

When they have taken a degree, tlii^ get Info orders, and 
solicit a readership. Smjt, Miseett. 

l{EA'uti,Y. adv. [from rcndi/.'] Expeditely; witli 
little hindernnee or delay. 

My tongue obey’d, and readdy could name 
Whate’er I saw, _ _ Afdlun, L, 

Tho^ very things, which are declined ns impossible, are 
readily pRirticable in a case of extreme necessity. South. 

I readily grant, that one truth cannot contradict another. 


Locke, 

Every one soiuctiuic or other dreams tiint he is reading 
papers, in which case die invention prompts so readily, that 
the mind is imposed upon. Addison, Spert, 

Kea'diness. n.s. [from t<w//y.] 

1. Expetlitenm; promptitude. 

He would not forget the readiness of their king in aiding him 
when the dnke of Bretagne failed him. liaeoii. 

lie opens himself to tlie man of husini-ss with reluetaiiey, 
but oilers himself to the visits of a friend with facility and all 
the nieetiug readiness of desire. South. 

2. The state of being ready or At for any thing. 

Have you an army ready 'f 

— llie centariuns and their charges already in the entertiuii- 
inent to be on foot at an hour’s warning. 

— I am joyful to hear of tlicir readiness. Shakspearc. 

They remained near 11 month, that they might he in mn/i- 

uess to attenvl the motion of the army. C/arcitdun, 

3. Facility; th*edom from hinderance or obstniction. 

Katnrc has pruvidud fur tlie readiness and easiness of speech. 

Holder, Klcm. of Speech, 

4. State of being willing or jireptired. 

A pions adH well-disposed’ mind, attended with a readiness 
to oliey the known will of God, is the surest ineaus to en¬ 
lighten die understanding to u belief of ehristi.’inity. Sunih. 

I'lieir convietion grew so strong, that they embraced the 
same truths, and laid down their lives, or were always in a 
readiness to do it, rather than depart from them. Addison, 


IIeade'ptiost. n.s. [re andw/tyt/w, Ltd.] Recovery; 
act of regaining. 

Will niiy say, that the rctsdepliou of Trcvigi was mailer of 
scruple? ' Bacon, 
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Kea'dikc.'I*’ n. s. [peabin;, Saxon; instriictio, 
lectio.] 

1. St«dy in books ; penisal of books. # 

Hiouch rviu&Hg and conversation may furnish us with many 
ideas of men and tilings, yet it is our own meditation must 
form our judgement. IVaUi on the Mind. 

Less reading than mokes felons ’sca|>c. 

Less human genius than Go<l gives an ape. 

Can make a Ciblier. ^ Popr. 

^2. A lecture, a prelection. 

3. Publick recital. 

The Jews had their weekly readingt of tlie law. _ lluukcr. 

Give at'amdance to reading, cxhurtatiuii and dortriiic. 

1 l.v 

4. Variation of copies. 

That learned prelate has restored some of tlie readings of the 
authors with great sagarity. Arbidknol an Cains. 

To Keadjou'un.# ti. a. [reand adjourns Fr. re- 
aijaumer.'l To put off again to anotlicr time; to 
cite or summon again. Cotgranv. 

* To Readjij'st.# ». a. [re and adjusi.'] To put in 
order again what had ik'cn discomposed. 

The beau sheathed his hanger, and readjusted his hair. 

KMug. 

To Beado'pt.# V. a. [re ana ado/d Fr. readoptir.] 
To adopt again. Colgruxv. 

. Wlien shall my soul her incarnation quit. 

And, readopted to tliy Itlest embrace. 

Obtain her apotheosis in Thee! ' young, Kight Th. 9. 

Readmi'ssion. »t. s. [rt* and admmion.^ The act of 
admitting again. 

In an Mhausted receiver, animals, that Mem as tliej were 
dead, revive Ujpon the readmissiun of fresh air. Arhuthuol. 

To Readmi't. V. of [re and admits To let in again. 

, These evils I deserve, —— 

— Yet desfiair not of his final pardon. 

Whose ear is ever open, and Ins eye 

Gracious to rcadutU the suppliant. _ Milton, S. A. 

After twenty minutes J remlmilted tlie air. Derhani, 

Readmi'ttance.* n.s. [re and flrf«w^/a«cc.] ♦Allow¬ 
ance to enter again. 

Evidences both of their sorrow fur what they liad done, and 
of their amendment for tliu time to come, liad procured them 
[sinners expelled from the church] reatlmiltanve. 

JtmmU, Saul, dtc. at Euitor, (1674,} l>. %l6. 

They [two of the feiUiw^ repaired to their tbuiiUer, tneii at 
llatficld with tlie princess Elizalieth, humbly |ietitioning a rc 
admittance into his college. H’arton, life of &r T, Pope, p. 84. 

To Reado'kn. V. n. [re aud adorti.'] To decorate 
again; to deck a-iiew'. 

The streams now clmuge their languid blue, 

Ri^n their glory, and their fame renew, 

With scarlet honours readorn the tide. - JUackmare. 


Readve'btency.* w. t. [rc and advcrtemy.’j The 
act of reviving. 

Memory—he does not make to 1 * a reebvety of ideas that 
were Iffiit, but a readnertewy or rciq>idiciition of mind to ideas 
. that arc actually there, thou^ not attended to. 

Norris, on Locke, p. 9. 

REA'DY.'f* adj. [Sax. lipab^ lijimb) pa.'b^ promptu^ 
poratus; rede, Swedish ; from the verb, to prepare, 
Su. Ooth. redo s Tent, rej/den, reeden, the same.] 

1. Prompt ; not dclayud. # 

These commodities yield the readiest money of anyin tin's 
kin^m, because tlw never fml of a price abroad. Temptk. 

'He overlook’d his hinds; their pay was just 
And ready; for lie scorn’d to go.oa trust. Dryden. 

2. Fit for a purpose; not tof i»ek. 

All things ore ready, it oi|r blinds be so. 

the man whose mind is backward now i Shaksoeare 

Make you ivady your star bats and ciuba; ^ 

Rmoe and her rata are M tbepaiat of haute. SAaksjseare. 
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One hand the sword, and one the pen employ.^,*" ’ 

And in niy lap the ready paper lies. Drydt 

The sacred priests with ready knives bereave 
The beasts of life, and in full bowls receive #> H 

The stream!^ blood. Dryden, sEnJ 

3. Prepared; accommodated to any design, so os that 
tliere can be no delay. 

Trouble and anguish shall prevail against him, as a king 3 
ready to the battle. .Tob, xv. >4.^ 

Dcatli ready stands to interpose his dart. AtUtan, P. L.,% 
The word which. I have giv’n. I’ll not revoke; 

If he be brave, he’s ready for the stroke. DryddS^ 

The imagination is always restless, and the will, reason bcinM 
Imd aside, is ready for every extravagant project. Lockem 

4. Willing; eager; t^uick. j 

Men, when their actions succeed not ai the}' would, aie^ 

always ready to impute the blaiiie’^hcrcof unto fhe heavens, so 
as to excuse their own follies. Sjiemar on Ireland. 

A cloud tliat is more show than moisture ; a cloud that is 
more ready to bestow liis drops upon the sea, than on the land. 

IMyday. 

They wlio sliould have helped him to mend things nfe c 
rr/idar to promote the di.-.ordcrs by which they might tlirive, 
than to set a foot frugality. Onveuant, 

5. Being at tbc point; not dist.'iut; near; about to 

do ov be. St 

He kiiowctli that the day of darkness is rcatiy at Ijiaud. 

■ i.\i XV. 

Satnu ready now 

To stoop witli weary’d wings and willing feet 

On tiiis world. Mdlou, P. L. 

6 . Being at hand ; next to band. 

A sa{)Iing pine he wrench’d from nut the ground, l£I 
The readiest weapon that his fury found. 4 

7. Facile; easy; opjiortnue; near. 

Soinetimos the readtest way, wliicli a wise iiian hath to con¬ 
quer, is to fly. Hooker, Pref. 

The race elect, 

Safe towards Canaan from the sliorc udvancR 

Through tlic wild desert, not the readiest way. ATUtm, P. T,. 

Proud of their conquest, prouder of their prey. 

They leave the camp, and twe the rradiesi way. Dryden. 

The ready way to be thonght mad, is to contend th it you 
arc not so. S/iectator, 

8. Quick; not dune with bessitation. 

A ready consent often subjects a woman to contempt. 

Uichardson, Clarissa. 

9. Ex|u>dite; nimble; not embarrassed; not slow. 
Those, who sjicak in publick, arc much better accepted, 

when tii^ con deliver their discourse by the help of a lively 
genius and a ready memory, than when dicy arc forced to 
readAill. ^ Walls on the Miml. 

For the most part tiicrc is a finer sense, a clearer mind, a 
readier apprehension, and gentler dispositions in that sex, tlian 
in the other. Imw. 


10. To make. Reads? An cIHpiic expression for, to 
make things ready. To make preparations. 

He will shew you a large upper room; there make ready for 
us. At. Mar. xiv. 15. 

Rea'c^. adv. Readily ;* so as not to need delay. 

Wc will go remly armed before the children of Israel. 

Num. xxxii. 17. 

Rea'dv. h. s. Ready money. A low.word. 

Lord Strutt was not fiu^ in ready, citlici to go to law, or 
clear old debts. ArbuiAnot, J. DuU. 

To Rba'dj.# V. a. [ifrora the gdjcctirc.] To set 
tilings ui order. Used in the widlatid counties, 
and in Ireland; and in the north, Mr. Malone 
adds, they say, ” ready his hair,” meaning, comb 
his hair. • 

He had neidier shared, nor reaSed bis tangled lochs. 

Brooke. 

REAryrRtsAKCB. a. s. [re and qffinnance.j fliMiond 
conBraiatioa, n 
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conviction before the ordinaiy 
of B wilfiil muntiuninK any doctrine contrary to the tMrty- 
nine ^cle«, ot a persuting therein without revocation of liiit 
CRor, 4^ reaj^rmmux after such revocation. Ayliffc. 

Rear*# Cperc> Saxon; w«, Exm. dialect, 

rushes.] A rush. 

The bore is yll in Laiirentc soyle, 

That feedes on reeke* and reeds. 

Oraal, Tr. of Horace, (if 66 ,) G. viii. b. 

RE'AL. ad;'. \reiA, Fr. realist Lat.] 

4. Relating to things, not persons; not personal. 

Many are perfect in men’s humours, that are not preatiy 
capable of the real part of business; which is the constitution 
of one that hath studied men inorc than books. _ Bacon. 

2 , Not fictitious; not imaginary; true; genuine. 

We do but describe an imi^nary world, that u but little a- 

kin to the real one. GlanviUe, Seeptit, 

When I place an intaginary name at the head of a character, 
I examine every letter of it, that it may not bear any re* 
semblance to one that is real. _ AdSttm. 

. Imaginary distempers are attended reel and unfeigned 
' sufibrings, that enfeeble the body, rmd dissipate the spirits. 

Blackntore. 

The whole strength of the Arian cause, real or artificial; 
all that can be of any force dther to convince, or deceive u 
reader. Watcrland. 

3. [In law.] Consisting of things immovable, as land. 

I am hastening to convert my smiul estate, that is personal, 
into real. CKUd on Trade. 

Re'ai..# ? n. s. One of the icholastical philosophers, 

Re'alist. \ who maintained opinions directly oppo¬ 
site to those of the Nominalists. See Nominal. 

Scotiits, Thomists, Seals, Nomiaals. 

Bttrlon,Anat, ofMeL p.677. 

The fiiGtion now of the nominonits and reofirti bmiig very 
rife and fiequent in the university. 

A. iTeoi^ Ann. t/niv. Ox. m x,;4i. 

R£'AL. 4 k n. s. {reAlt Span, rea/f Fr.] A Spani^ 
sixpence. Cotgravc. 

Tying them up in bunches worth four rcob apiece. 

Steinbnme, TVae. Sirouga Spain, L. 3s. 

Re'aloar. r. (. A mineral. 

Realgar at sandaracha is red arsenick. Harris. 

Put retdgso- hot into the midst of the quickidiver, sfhereby it 
may be condensed as wdl from within as without. Bacon. 

Rea'lity. n. s. [retdite, Fr. from real.] 

1. Truth; verity; what is, not whirt merely seems. 

I would have them wdl versed in the Gredc and Latin 
poe^ without which a man fiincies that he understands a 
cfitick, when in ret^ty he dues not comprehend his meaning. 

Addison. 

_ The best accounts of the aiqiearaaces of nature in any single 
rastaucc human penetration reach, comes infiiutcly short of 
its reality and internal constitution; for who cmi search out 
the Almigfaty’t works to perfection i* C’lieyne. 

My neck may be an idea to you, but it is a realUy to me. 

^ ^ Beattie. 

2. Something intrinsically important; not merely 

matter of wow. >v 

Of that skill tte moratiiou know’st. 

The more she will, ^nowlcd^ thee her head. 

And to realities yitilil all her mows. 

Made so Odom for thy delMt the more. Milton, P. L. 

To RE'ALIZE. ». a, XreaUm', Fr. fi-om l eal,'] 

1. To bring into being or tuM * 

Thm we reaSze what Archimedes had only in hmotliesis, 
weiring a single grain against the gloite id earth. GlanviUe. 

As a Diocesan, you ara like to exemplify and realize every 
word of this discourse. Sou/n. 

2. To convert money into land. 

Realiza'tiov.# ». «. [reaUsa/ian, Fr.J The act of 

realizing. Cb/grave, 

Zb Realle'ge.# «. a. [reaadaUtge/ Fr, realleger.J 
To allege again. Co^-ave. 

VOL. IV, • 
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Re'allv. adv. [fh^ real.] 

1. With actual existence. 

We |ball at last discover ip what persons this holmes^ i. in¬ 
herent ready, in what condition it is inherent perfectly, ur.d 
consequently in what other sense it may be mily an 3 properly 
affirmed that the church is holy. Pearstr. 

There cannot be a morts important case of conscience for 
men to be resolved in, than to know ccrtunly bow far God 
accepts the will for the deed, and how iar be docs not; ami to 
be informed truly when men do ready will a thing, and when 
they have really no power to do, what tiuy have willed. 

South. 

2 . In truth; truly; not seemingly only. 

Nothing properly is his duty but what is ready his interest. 

Widnns. 

The understanding represents to the will things really evil, 
under the notion of good. South. 

Tliesc orators inflame the people, whose anger is ready but 
a short fit of madness. Smfl. 

Thiw even afiect to be more pleased with dress, and to be 
more fond of evciy little ornament, then they realty are. 

Law. 

3. It is a slight corroboration of an opinion. 

Why ready sixty-five is somewhat old. Young. 

Realm.'!' ”• Lrcalme, old French.] 

1. A kingdom ; a king’s dominion. 

Is there any part of that realm, or any nation therein, which 
have not yet been subdued to the crown of England ? Spenser. 

They had gather'd a wise council to them 
Of every realm, that did debate this business. Shakspeare. 
A son whose worthy deeds 

Raise him to be the second in that realm. Milton. 

2 . Kingly government. This sense is not frequent. 

lAiarn each small people's genius, policies, 

Tlie ant’s repubUdi,ana the realm or bees. Pope. 

RE'ALTsr.'f' n. s. [a word peculiar, I believe, to 
Milton. Dr. Johnson. — It was introduced by 
Milton in the sense of tviyaltyj Iwt HeniyMorc 
had, before Milton, used it in the sense of reality.J 

1. Realty means not in this place reality in oppositioju 
to show, but loyalty; lor the Italian Dictionary 
explains the adjective reale by loyal. 

Pearce on Milton. 

O heaven, that such resemblance of the highest 
Should yet remain, where fiuth and really 
Remain not ! Milton, P. L. 

2. Reality. 

We clearly A 

The nearly couching of each reallie. 

More, Life of the Soul, C.ii. st. la. 
Ream.'!' n. s. [peam, 8ux. a bundle; riem, TeuL] 
A bundle of paper coutainiug twenty quires. 

All vain petitions mounting to the sky. 

With reams abundant this abode siqrpiy. Pope. 

To Rea^nimate. V. a. \re and animo, Lut.] To re¬ 
vive ; to restore to lim. 

We are our reammated aneestors, and antcdatc'lheir resur¬ 
rection. Glauvifle, Scepsis. 

The young man left his own body breathless on the ground, 
while that of the doe was reanimated. Spcclalar, 

To Reanne'x. V. a. [r<r and annex.] To annex again. 
King Charles was not u little inflamed with an ambition to 
repurchase and reannea that dutchy. Bacon, Hen. VIJ. 

To REAP.*!' V. a. [Ooth. ratqyau ; Sax. |upaii ; 
Su. repa Bclg. retepen. V. Junii Gloss, in Evaiig. 
Goth.] 

I. To cut corn at harvest. 

From Ireland come I with my strengtii. 

And reap the harvest whiidi that rascal sew'd. l&akspearc. 

I^en ye rem the harvest, thou shaft not wfaoUy reap the 
comers of thy &ld. imc. y. 

The hire of the labourers, which have mjMid ^wn your 
fields, is kept back by ihnid. Jo. v. y. 
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2. Togfttlier; to obtain, ttisonce tniedby Shakspearc- 
in an ill sense. 

Tbaiy that lore the rdi^n which they profew, may have 
fitiled in ehtue^ but wt they are rare to ra^ what benrat the 
Baine is able to 'affiwd. Hooker. 

What radden anger% thii? hqw have 1 reap'd it? 

Shakoptare. 

nit ii • thine, 

Which you might firom ration likewite reap. 

Bang much apoke trf*. SMapeare, CpvA. 

bur sin* being ripe, there wo* no preventing of God’* justice 
from reaping that gio^ in our calamities, whira we robbra him 
Of in our proaperitr. King Charles. 

To Reap. v. n. To harvest. 

They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy. Ps. exxvi. 5. 

n. s. [ih>A 7eap Sax. pipepe.] One 
that cuts corn at harvest. 

From hungiv reapers they their sheaves withhold. Sandt/s. 

Here Ceres'^pfts in waving prospect stand. 

And nodding tempt the joyful rear’s hand. Pope. 

A thousand forms he wears. 

And first a reaper from the field appears. 

Sweating he walks, while loads of ^Iden grain 
O'crchorge the shoulders of the seeming swtun. Pope. 

Rea^pinohook. ». 5. [reaping and hook.'] A book 
used to cut cum in liarvest. 

Some ore brib’d to vow it looks 
Most pbiiuly done by thieves with reapinghooks. Drpden, 

Tb RsAFPA'REL.'ii’ V. a. [re and apparel.] To clothe 
again. 

How long a day soever thou make that day in the {pave, 
yet tiiercis no day between that and the resurrection: Then 
wc shall all be iavested, reappareUed, in our own bodies. 

Duaae, Dev. p. Jg8. 

Reappea'kance.# n. s. ^re and appearance.] Act of 
appearing agaia. 

Reapplica'tion.# n. s. [re and application.] Act of 
applying anew. 

A luadvertency or reappUesdian of mind to ideas that are 

* actually tiiera Norris, RefliK. an Locke, p.^. 

REAR. [am'ere, French.] 

1. The hinder troop of an army, or the hinder line of 
afleeL 

The f«ar admiral, an arch pirate, was afterwards shun with 
a great shot. Kuolles, Hist, ^ the Turks. 

Aigive chiefs 

Fled from his well known &cc, mth wonted fear. 

As when his thund’ring swflfd and pointed spear 

Drove headlong to thr>r ^ps, and glean’d the rear, Dryden. 

2. The last class ; the last in order. 

Coins I place in the rrar, because made up of both the other. 

Peaeham, 

Rnowy>hea<led winter leads. 

Yellow autumn Iwiags the rear. WaUer. 

To REAR.^fi’ V. a. [from the noun.] To place so as to 
protect the rear. Not in oce. 

We cannot dank and rear our discourses with mlRtaiy allu¬ 
sions. SeoU, Serm. before the ArtUlerp Comp. (1680.) 

REAR.'f* adi. [hjiepe, Sax. hraer, Icel. crudus.] 
Raw i half roasted; half sodden. 

East mcane between reare and hard. 

^ aSr r. Hfyot, Cast. <f Health. 

RsAR.'t'adu. Early; a provincial word, [corrupted, 
perhaps, from rath. See Rath.] 

O’er yonder hill does scant the dawn appear. 

Then why doe* Cuddy leave his cot *0 rear. Gag. 

To REAR.*!’ v.a. [psepau. Sox. levare, erigerc.] 

1. To raise up. 

AH tifepeo^ shouted ssith a wud voice, fia- the rearing up 
of the bouse of the Lord. i Esdr, v. 6s. 

Who now ilwU rear you to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes? Milton, P.L. 

2. Tib lift up from a &1I. 
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Down again she fell unto the groupd. 

But he her quickly reared up agam. 

lo adoration at his feet I fell * ' A 

Submiss: he rear’d me. * Milton P r.* 

3. Xo move upwards. 

Up to a hill anon his steps he rear'd. 

From whose high top to ken the prospect round. 

..... , P-Jt- 

4. To bring up to maturity. 

No creature goeth to genoate, whilst the female it busy in 
sitting or rearing her young. BtKon, Nat. Hist. 

They were a vciy hardy breed, and reared their young onM 
witiiont any care. MbrSmer, Hash. 

They flourish’d long in tender bliss, and rear’d 
A numerous oflspring, lovely like themselves. Thomon, < 

5. To educate; to instruct. 

He wants a father to protect his youth. 

And rear him up to virtue. SouUteru. 

They have in every town publick nurseries, where all parents, 
except cottagers and labourers, are obliged to send tnar in- 
&nts to be reared and educated. 

6 . To exalt; to elevate. 

Charity decent, modest, easy, kind. 

Softens the high, and rears the abject mind. 

7. To rouse; to stir up. 

Into the naked woods he goes, 

And seeks the tusky boor to rear. 

With wcll-mouth’d hound* and pointed spear. 

8. To raise; to breed. 

No flesh fiom market-towns our peasant sought; 

He rear’d his frugal meat, but never bought. 

9. [ps^an, Sax. exequi, moiiri.] To achieve; to 
obtain. Obsolete. 

He in an open tumey lately held 
Fro me the honour of mat game did reare. 

Spenser, F. Q. iv, iv. 6. 

Rea'rward.”!* n. j. [from rear. “ Sometimes written 
rereward, as we find it in our old English Bibles, 
particularly in Isaiah, Iviii. 8. Thy righteousness 
shell go baore thee; the glory of the Lord shall be 
thy rereward. This some reisers mistake for reward ; 
though it is evidently opjioscd toga before thee, and 
compounded of rear and ward.” Rev. Mr. L^on, 
Diet. Add.] 

1. The last troop. 

He from the banning began to be in the rearward, and be¬ 
fore they left fighting, was too far offi Sidney. 

The standoru of Dan was the rearward of the canm. 

Num, X. 15. 

2. The end; the tail; a train behind. 

Why follow’d not, when she said Tybalt’s dead. 

Thy father or tliy mothw ? , 

But with n rearaiard following Tybalt’s death, 

Romeo is banished. Shakspeeue, Rom. and Jut. 

3. The Uttec part. In contempt. 

He was ever in the rearward of the foshien. Shakspeare. 

Rea'r)(ou8e. n. a. [more properly reremoturs hpepe- 
mu]*. Sax.] The leather-vnngra bat. 

Some war with reamdeo for thrif leathern wings 
To make my small elves coats. Shakspeare. 

Of flying fishes, the wings are not feathers, but a Utin kind 
of skin, like the srinp a bat or tnarmoiue. Abbot. 

^IB^easce'nu. V. n. i^re and ascend.] To dimb 
agai^, 

when as the day the heaven doth adorn, 

I wish that night the noyous day would end; 

And when as night hath us of light forloni, 

I wish that day would shortly reMcend. Spenser, 

Taught by the heavenly muse to venture down 
The dm descent, and up to reascend. Mtllon,P.L, 

These puissant ie^ns, whoSe exile 
Hath empty’d heaven, shall fidl to reascend, 

Seitrais’^ and rqwsscss thdr native seat. JUiAtw, P.'L, 


Swyi. 

/ 

Prior. 

Dryden, 

Hatte. 
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_». t>. a. To mount ngoin. 

r 'whenthogpdhMfuiyhidallw'd, 

He mount* ai^ and reoMcndt the akies. ■ Aadwm. 

LREA'SON. ft. s. [ncifon, Fr. ratio, IaL] 
f I. The power by which man (kdnces one proposition 
from another, or proceeds from premises to conse> 
quences; rational feculty; discipiaive power. 

Remon is the director of man** will, discovering in action 
what Is good} for the laws of well-ddng are the dictates of 
. right reason. Hooter, 

^ough brutish thiiu contest and foul. 

When reason hath to'deal with force; yet so 
Most reason is that reason overcome. Jliiilton, P. L. 

*I appeal to the common judgement of mankind, wh^her the 
homaue nature be not so framed, as to acquiesce in such a 
moral certtunty, os the nature of things b capable of; and if 
it were otherwise, whether that reason which belong^ to us, 
would not prove a burden and a torment to us, rather than a 
privilege, by keeping us in a continual suspense, and thereby 
rendering our condiUons perpetually restless and unquiet 

Wiltias. 


Dim, as the borrow’d beams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wand’ring travellers. 

Is reason to the soul: and as on high, 

Tliosc rolling firCs discover but the sky. 

Not light us here; so rcoton’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way. 

But guide us upward to a better day. Dryikn, 

It would be well, if |>eople would not lay so much weight 
on their own reason in matters of religion, as to think every 
tiling impossible and absurd, which they cannot conceive: how 
ofien do wc contradict the right rules of reason in the whole 
course of our lives i* reason itself is true and just, but the 
reason of every particular man is weak and wavering, perpe* 
tiially swayed and turned by hb interests, hb passions, and bis 
vices. Swf/i, MisceU, 

1. Cause; gromid or principle. 

What the miostles deemed rational and probable means to 
that end, there is no reason, or probalnlity, to think tliould 
ever in any produce thb effect. Hammond. 

Virtue and vice are not arbitnuy things, but there b a iia* 
tiiral and eternal reason for that goodness and virtue, and 
against vice and wickedness. THROson. 

3. Efficient cause. 

Spain is thin sown of people, partly by reason of the sterility 
of the soil, and partly their natives are exhausted by so mauy 
employments in such vast territories as they possess. Paeon. 

Such a benefit, at by the antecedent will of Christ is intuiidril 
to all men living, though all men, by reason of tlieir own de¬ 
merits, do not actually receive the fruit of it. H'tile. 

The reason of the motion of the balance in a wheel watch, 
b ^ the motion of the next wheel. Hale. 

By reason of the sickness of a reverend prelate, 1 have been 
over-ruled to approach this place. ll)>nd. 

I have not observed equality of numbers in my verse; partly 
by reason of my haste, but more cspcciBliy because 1 would not 
have my sense a slave to syUablcs. lirydeit. 

4. Flnpf causq. „ 

Season, iii the English language, b sometimes taken for true 
and clear principles; sometimes for clear and fair deductions; 
sometimes for the cause, particularly the final cause. iMcte. 

5. Argument; groynul of pcwuaaion; motive. 

1 mask the business from the common eye 

For sundiy weighty reasons. > Shakspearc, Maeheth. 

If it be natural, ought wc not rather to eoUelude, that ihere 
is some ground and reason for these fears, and that nature 
hath not planted them in us to no purpose ? TUimon. 

H we commemorate any mystery of our redemption, or 
article onr fiuth, wc ought to confirm Our belief of it, by 
consideriua ail those reasons upon which it is built ; that wc 
may be able to gbe a good account of the hope that is in ns. 

. . Aofcon. 

6 . RatiocinaUon; discursive aict. 

When tile rates tilings, and moves frpni ground to grounS, 
The name of reason she obtains by this; 

But whenliy reason she the truth hath found. 

And standeth fixt, the understanding is. Varies. 
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7. Cleftmess of&culties. 

Lovers and madmen have their seetliing brains. 

Such shapiifg fantasies that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehendi. Shatspearr. 

When valour preys on rtoion. 

It eats the sword it fights with. S/uAspeare, Anl. and Cleop. 

8. Right; justice. 

I was promis’d on a time. 

To have reason for my rhyme: 

From that time unto this season, 

I receiv’d nor rhyme nor reason. ftpemcr. 

Are you in earnest ? 

Ay, and resolv’d withal 

To do myself this reason and thb right. Sudtspeare. 

Hie papists ought in muon to allow them all the excuses 
th^ miike use of for themselves; such as an invincible igno¬ 
rance, oral tradition, and authori^. SStUngfleef. 

Let it drink deep in thy most vital part; 

Strike home, and do me reason in thy heart. Dryden. 

9. Reasonable claim; just practice. 

God brings good out of evil; and tiic^ore it were but 
reason we should trust God to govern hb own world, aud 
wait till the change cometh, or the reasoti be discovered. 

Bp. Taylor, 

Conscience, not acting by law, is a boundless presumptuous^ 
thing; and, for any one by virtue thereof, to challenge nimself 
a pnvilege of doing what he will, and of being unaccountable, 
is in ail resaon too much, citlier for man or angel. Sauth. 

A severe rcficctioii Montaigne has made on princes, ^hat we 
ought not in reason to have nuy expectations of favour from 
them. Dryden, Vrd. to Anrengs. 

Wc have as great assurance that there is a God, as the nature 
of the thing to be proved is capable of, and os wc could in 
reason exficct to have. Tillotson, Prrf. 

When any thing is proved by ns good uigurarnts as a thing of 
that kind b capable of, we ought not in reason to doubt of its 
existence. Tillotson. 

10. Rationale; just account. 

This reason did the ancient fathers render, why the church 
was culled Cntholick. Pearson. 

To render a reason of an eflfcct or pbenonMnon,b to deduce 
it from something clseynore known than itself. Boyle. 

11. Moderation; modcnitc demands. 

The most probable way of bringing Frmicc to reason, would 
be by the making an attempt upon the Spanish West Indies, 
and by thvt means to cut off all communication with this great 
source of riches. Addison, 

To RsA'soN.'f" V. M. [ra/sowiCT-, Fr.] 

1. To argue rationally; to deduce conaccjuenccs justly 
from premises. 

No man, in the strength of the first grace, can merit the 
second; for reason they do not, who think so: unless a tx^ar, 
by receiving one alms, can merit another. Sontk. 

Ideas, as ranked under names, ore those, tliat for the most 
part men reason of witiiin theiuscivcs, ami always those which 
they commune about with otiicrs. Locke, 

^ In the lonely grove, ' 

’Twas uierc just and good he reason’d strong, 

Cleur'ij^onie great truth, or rais’d sopiescnous song. Tickeff. 

2. To debate; to discourse; to talk; to take or give 
an account. 

Season with tlie iellow, 

Before you punbh him, where he heard this.. Skatspeare. 

I reason’d with u Frenchman yesterday. 

Who told me in the narrow seas, 

Tliere miscarried a vessel of our country. SAsitspeare. 

Stand still, that I may reason with you qf gll the ti^tcoua 
acts of the Lord. I Sam, xU. 7. 

3. To raise disqiusitions; to make enquiries. 

Jesus, iierceiviiig their thoughts, said, what reason ye in your 
hearts? Si.Luke,v. at, 

Tlicy reason’d h%h 

Of providence, foimnowledge, vriU, and fate. Afilfon, P, L. 

To REA'aoM.*!* V. a, 

t. To examine rationally. This is a French mode of 
speech, Dr. Johnson says; and is the only instance 
. 3*2 
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which- he tririnm of reason as a verb active: but he 
had mutakenfy |rfaped the word in the rauunplc 
from Addison, in the next meanhig, as a verb 
neuter. 

When they are clearly ducovered, well d^tnl, and well 
rfutoned in trety part, there u beauty in such a thooiy. 

Bvmet. 

2. To persuade by argument. 

Men that will not be reaioned into their senses, may yet be 
lai^cd or drolled into them. UEtinAige. 

£ovc is not to be reoion'd down, or tost 
In high amlntion. AdtUson. 

Rea'sokabii^. a^. Iraison, Fr.] 

1. Having the faculty of reason; endued with reason. 

She perceived her only son lay hurt, and that bis hurt wa.s 

so deadly, as that already his life had lost use of the rmumtahle 
and almost sensible part. Sidney. 

2. Acting, spedcing, nr thinking rationally. 

Xhe parhament was dissolved, anugentlcmeniurnished with 
such forces, as were held sufficient to hold in bridle mtber the 
malice or ra^e of reatwuMc people. Haytaeu-d. 

3. Just; rational; agreeable to reason. 

By Indubitdjle certainty, 1 roran that which doth not admit 
of any reatmablc cause of doubting, which is the only certainty 
of which most tilings arc capable. WUkin*, 

A law may be reaionaUe in itself, although a man does not 
allouMt, or docs not know tlie reason of the lawgiverb. Siviff. 

4. Not immoderate. 

Let all things be thought upon, 

Thirt may with reaumabte swiftness add 

More femers to our wings. ShaJapeare, lien. V. 

5. Tolmrable; being in mediocrity. 

I eouU with reatatmble good'^manner receive the salutation 
of her and of die princess Pamela, doii^ them yet no further 
reverence than one princess oweth to another. Sidney. 

A miod way distant from the nigra runes, there arc four se¬ 
veral lands of reaimudde quantity, d&wrf, Desc, ^ the WoM. 

NotwitkitaniUn^ these defects, the Bn^ish colonies mwn- 
tiuiied tbemselvps m a reatonaUe good estate, os long as Uiey 
retained their own andent laws. Jiaviei on IreUtnd. 

Rea'sonableness. b. s. £{ram reasotuMeJ} 

1. The faculty of reason. 

2. Asreeablmess to reason. 

Ivey thought the work would be better done^ if those, who 
hod sainsfied themselves with the reaeoneMcnett of what thqr 
wish, would undortake the Converting and disposing of other 
men. Clarendon. 

He that r^tly understands the reaetnableneu and excel- 
Irncy of chuvy, will know, that it can never be excusable to 
waste any of our moifey us piide wad folly. Law. 

3. Compliance with reason. 

The passive reason, which is more properly reaiondUenen, is 
that Older and congniity which is impress^ upon the thing 
thus wrou^t; as in a watch, die whole fiamc and contexture 
of it carries a reatonMeneu in it, the passive tmpresdon of the 
reason or intellcctuid idea that was in the artist. • Hale. 

4. Moderation. 

Rea'somably. adv, [from reasonable .1 ♦ 

1. Agreeably to reason. 

Cuaucer makes Ardte violent in his love, and unjust in the 
punuh of it; yet when he'came to die, he nuide him tiunk 
more reatonably, Ury^, Pref. to Fab. 

Hie church has formerly had eminent saints in that sex; 
and it may mwoNii%,te thought, that it is purely owing to 
thdr poor and vain effiimdion]! that this honour of their sex it 
for die most part confined to Rumer ages. Law. 

2. Mpderatmy; in a degree reaciimg to mediocrity. 

Some man, reaiomMy studied in the low, should be per¬ 
suaded ta go thither os diancellor. Bacon, Ado. to Vittter*. 

If we can Iqr industry make our deaf and dumb persons i«a- 
MnoWiMperfeet in the languaM and pronundadon, he may be 
also c^Ue of the same priraege or understaqifing by the eye 
what it spoken. Hakkr, EUin. y Spetdt. 

Rea'sohxs. rt. s. [nrieesnaB'; Fr. from rea$tm^2 One 
who reasons; an sfgner. 
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Due reverence pi^ 

To learned Ejfucurus; see the way 

By which this reaianer of so renown 

Moves through di* ecHpdek road the rolling sun. Blaeknuire, 

The terms ore iooae and undiffined; and what less becomes 
a fiiir rrasoan’, he puts wrong and invidious names on eveiy 
thim to colour a false way of arguing. Addieon. 

Those reaamen, who employ so much of thdr zeal for the 
upholding the balance of power in Christendom, iiy thdrprac- 
tices are endeavouring to-destroy it at home. Swifl, 

R£A'soNiNO.*f' ». s. [from reason.'} Argument. 

The violence of wind^ and the reaeoirngt of men. 

viL 30 . 

Then there arose a reeuaning among them, which of them 
should be greatest. Sd. Luke, ix^6. 

Down, reason, then; at least vain reaeoningii, down. 

♦ Milton, S. A. 

Those who would make use of solid arguments and strong 
reasomngi to a reader of so delicate a turn, would be like that 
foolish people, who worsliipped a fiy, and sacrificed an ox to it. 

AMuoh, Freeholder. 

Your reatomng! therefore on this head, amount only to what 
the schools call ignaraiio elenehis proving before the question, 
on talking wide of the purpose. Wateriand. 

Rea'soni.ess. adj. [from reason."} 'Void of reason. 

This proffer is alisurd and reatonleu. Shakepeure, lien: FI. 
W Is it 

* Her true perfecrioti, or my false tranigrcssion, 

That makes me reaundcss to reason thus ? Shaktpeare. 

That they wholly ifirect the reatonleu mind, I am resolved; 
for all those which were created mortal, as birds and beasts, are 
left to their natural appetites. Baleffh, Hut. of the World. 

These reasons iu love’s law have past for good. 

Though fond and reatonleu to some. Milton, S. A. 

RsASfiE'iHBLAGE.# H. s. \ve ond assemhlage.} State 
of being again brought together. 

New beings arise from the rcattemblage of the scattered 
parts. Ilarrit, Three Treat. Note, VII. 

To Keasse'mble. V. a. Ire and assenMe.} To col¬ 
lect anew. 

There, reattemhling our afllictcd powers. 

Consult how to ofieml our enemy. Milton, P. L. 

To Reasse'rt. V. a. Jj-e and assert.} . To assert anew; 
to maintain after su^ension or cessation. 

His steps I followed, ms doctrine 1 reauarted. Atterbury. 

Young Orestes grown 

To manly years should rcauert the throne. Piyie. 

< To Reassi/me. V. a. [reassumo, Lat. re and assume.} 
To resume; to take again. 

To him the Son return’d 
Into his blissful bosom reauum’d. 

In glory as of old. ^ Milton, P, L. 

Nor only on the Trojans fell this doom. 

Their hearts at lost the vampiidi’d reattumc. Denham. 

For this he reaitumei the nod. 

While Semde commands the god. Prior. 

After Henry VUl. hod reaunmed the siipremaq^, a statute 
was made, vriiich fiU doctors of the civil law mwht be made 
chancellors. Av^, Parergon. 

To Reassu'ee. V. a. [reassurer, Fr.] To free from 
; to restore from ||errour. 

They rose with fear. 

Till dauntless Pallas reattuFd the rest. Dtjyden. 

Rb'astikess.# n. s. [from reauty.] State of being 
rancid. Co^ave, and Shemood. 

Re'asty.# adj. [perhaps a corruption of fwty; Sax. 
puitian, to coDttact rust] Covered with a kind of 
rust, and haring a rancid taste: a word applied to 
dried meat, mrticularly to bacon, and yet used in 
the north of England. ** JBesty, as fleth; rancidus.” 
JY, Parv. 

And then came holtyng Jene, 

And brought a gambone 

Of bokon that was reanlJ^ SieUon, Poems, 
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[perhaps a corruption of reak. ijcc 
Rgak.] a kind of long small grass that grows in 
water, and complicates Itself together. 

1^ them lie ibv mx months to kill the watmvwccds; ns 
water-lilies, uindocks, reate, mid bulrushes. tValtm. 

To REATfE'MPT.# V, o. [»T and attempt."} To try 

^^nitempt eijerfeetmOrtificatioiy^thc old man throughout, 
oivine no unseasonable liberty to our deceitful boily. 

" More, Song of the Soul, Note*, {). 369. 

To REAm-f V. a. pret. reft, [jieapian, Saxon; re^en, 
Tcut.'^See also To Bereave.] 

1. Jo take away by stealth or violence. An obsolete 
word, Dr. Johnson says; but it is still a word of 
use, in the north, for tearing olF, or blowing olT, as 
the wintl does tliatch. 

Dismounting from his lofty steed, 

Ho to him leapt, in mind to reave his life. Spemer. 

Some make his measliy bed, but reave his rest. Careie. 

But these men, knomng, having heard the voycr 
Of Cod, by some ineancs, that sad deotli hath 
The ruler hecrc j will never suffer left 
Their unjust wooing of his wife. Clwpman. 

Who can lie bound by any solemn vow. 

To do a murderous deed, to rob a man, 

To force a spotless virmn’s chastity. 

To reave the orphan iff his patrimony. 

And have no other reason tor his wrong. 

But thm he was bound by a solemn oath ?Sbaktpcare,IIen.n. 

Be wise, O my soul, and make sure of such friends as thou 
canst not be reavrd otl Bp. Halt, SiUiloq. f 4,1. 

Ah ! who hath r^, quoth he, my dearest plectee? 

Mutoa, Lycidat, 

2. It was used as well in a good as bad sense. 

They sought my troubled sense how to deceave 
With talk, mat might unquiet fancies reave. Speneer. 

Each succeeding time addeth or reaveih goods and evils, ao 
cording to the occasions itself produceth. Carew. 

Uebaptiza^tion. n. s. [reUmptisatioUf Fr. from redap- 
trze.} Henewal of baptism. 

In mtuntaimmee of reiaptaalioH, th'dr arguments are built 
upon this, that heretiefcs are not any part of the church of 
Christ. Hooter. 

To REBAPTI'ZE. r. a. Irebaptiser, Fr. re and iop- 
iize.} To baptize again. 

Understandinp that die rites of the church were observed, he 
approved of their baptisas, and would not suffer them to be rc- 
baptized. Ajp^, Parergon. 

Rr-BAPTi'zER.# «. s. [from rcia^f^.] One that bajv 
tizes again. 

There were Adamites in former times, and rebaplaer*. 

Howetl, Lett. iv. a9. 

The name anabaptist signiiieth a rrdmptvur. 

Feattey, IJipp. Dipt, p. ai. 

To REBA'TE.t a. [viottre, Fr.] *1^ blunt; to 

beat to obtuseness; to deprive of keAmess. 

He doth rebate and Uunt bis natural edge 

profits of the mind, study, and fast. Skaktpeare. 

If a message be brought me from a man of absolute cre^t 
with me, but by a messenger that ir not so, my confidence in the 
truth of the relation cannot but be rebated, and lessened, by 
ni}‘ diffidence in the rclater. 

ChiUingwortk, Bel. if Prat. ch. I. j 8. 

He modifies his first severe decree { * 

The keener edge of bottle to rebate. 

The troops for Bonour fighting, not for hate. Diyilcn. 

My flagging soul flics under her own pitch. 

My senses too arc dull and stupify’d, 

Thw reiolMf. Dryden. 

which square the scales j 
Wth tlmse of aries trine consent to hate 
The irola of lihra, and her ny* r^te. Creech, 

• ,_^**'J™®®®®®*“nf’^n’d*oDgjiOT afloid 

■ ^ w honest nuptial bro, and, in the wane 
Of life, rebate the ndteries of age. PMlipt. 
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Keba'tement.# n. s. [from rebate.} Diminution. 

He made narrowed mts round riwutipii the maiEin, narrow¬ 
ings or rebatetneut*.] j fftagt, vi. fi. 

Reba'to.# n. s. A sort of ruiF. See Rabato. 
Spangles, embroideries, shadows, rebatoe*. 

Burton, Anat. if Mel. p. 478. 
Re'seck.”!* n. s. [t’ebec, Fr. ribeeca, Italian. Dr. 

Johmon - Armor, rcbet, fidicula, panduro. Lye. 

— Menage traces the word to the Arab, rebabt or 
rebaba, lyra ; and accordingly rebebe in old French, 
and ribibc in old Englisli, is another name ibr the 
rebeck. Sir J. Hawkins says, that the Moors 
brought it into Spain, whence it passed into Italy, 
and obtained the appellation of ribeeca t or ribebba, 
as Florio’s dictionary of 1598 observes; in which it 
is rendered in English, a Hf. The Moorish instru<> 
inent is said Iw Mr. Warton to have had only two 
strings, played on by a bow. Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Steevens pronounce our rebeck an instrument of 
three strings.] A kind of Addle. 

When the merry bells ring round. 

And the jocund rebeda sound. 

To many a youth and many a maid. 

Dancing in the checker’d shade. Alitton, L’All. 

RE'BEL. n. s. Irebelle, Fr. rebellis, Lat.] One who 
opposes lawful authorito by violence. 

The merciless Macdouel 
Wortliy to be a rebels for to that 
The multiplying villunies of nature 

Do swarm imoii him. ShtJetpeare, Macbeth. 

The rebel* there arc up, 

And put the Englishmen unto the sword. Shaktpeare. 

Shall man from nature’s sanction stray 
A rebel to her rightful sway. Fenton. 

Re'bel.# adj. \j-ebellis, Lat.] Rebellious. 

His pride 

Had cast hhn out of heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel angels. Mdton, P, L, 

Call to your aid, with boundless promises. 

Each rebel wish, each traitor inclination. 

That raises tumults in the female breast, 

'Tile love of power, of pleasure, and of show. Johnson, Irene. 

To Rebe'l. V. n. IrcbeUo, Lat] To rise in violent 
opposition against lawful authority. 

Boj's, immature in knowledge, 

Pawn their experience to their present pleasure. 

And so rcbet to judgment. Shampeare, Ant, and Clcop. 

If thw perceive dissention in our looks. 

How will thmr grud(png stomachs be provok’d 
To wilful disobroicnce, and rebel? Shaktpeare, Hen. VI, 
Such smiling rogues os these sooth every passion. 

That in the nature of thedr lords rebets ; 

Blim oil W fire. Shak*peare,K. Lear. 

There was a time, when all the body's members 
RebcUd ^inst the belly. Sluktpeare, Coriol. 

How con’d my hand rebd against my heart ? 

How con’d your heart rebel against your reason ? Dryden. 

Port of the angels rebelled against God, and thereby lost their 
liappy state. Locke. 

REBE'LLEn.* part. adj. Rebellious; having l^n 
guilty of rebellion. 

Arm’d with thy might, rid bcBTen.i>f these rebdCd. 

Milton, P. L. 

REBE'u.ER.'f' n. s. [from rebel.} One that rebels. 

Diet. 

Allsuche rebeller* I shall make for to flee. 

And with hard punysbenicnts putt theme to ilethe. 

Paifre, My*t.if Candletnat-Di^,(isj».') 

Rebe'ixion. n. s. {reheUion, "Wx, reheUio, Lat. from 
rebel.} Insurrection against lawful authority. 

He was mtmioBs in rebeUion* aad seihtions of people. 

Bacon. 
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no, or the eune upon it, did not derive him of rule, 
but left the creeture* to .u raieBio» or relurtation. Bacon. 
Of thdr namet in heavenly recordu now 
no memoBal, blott^ out and ros’d 
. ^thdirreMSMfiom the bo<^ of life. MilUm, P. L. 

Rebe'i,uou8 . 0^. [from rebel .2 Opponent to lawful 
authority. 

From the day Uwt thou didst depart out of E^pt, until ye 
came onto this place, ye have been reheUmu against the Lora. 

. Deut. ix. 7. 

This our son is stubborn and rehdtiout, he will not obey our 
voice. JOcut. xxi. 30. 

. pent he seems 

On desperate revenge, which shall redound 
Upon hb own rcbe&otu head. MUlon, P. L. 

R£Be'u.iou6x.t. adv. [from rebclliom.y In opposition 
to lawful authority. 

When one shewed him where a nobleman, tfiat had reM- 
Uoutfy born arms i^nst him, lay very honourably intumbed, 
and advised the king to deface the monument; he said, no, 
no, but I would all the rest of mine enemies were as honour¬ 
ably intombed. Camden, Rem. 

REBE'x.LiousNESB.-f’ ft. s. [fiom rebeUioHS.'^ The 
quality of being rebellious. 

These pretermitted places were solid proofs of Romish re- 
belUouineu. Bp. Morton, Bitehargr, dT.(l6.l3,) p. xoi. 

Tb Rebe'ixow. V. ». [r<r and bellow.'} To bellow’ in 
return; to echo bock a loud noise. 

He loudly bray’d with beastly yelling sound. 

That all the fields rebellowed again. Spenter. 

The resisting air the thunder broke. 

The cave rebellow’d, and the temple shook. _ JJrydcn. 

Prom whence were heard, rebellowing to the main, 

The roars of lions. Dryden. 

Reboa'tion. w. s. Irehoa, Lai.] The return of a 
loud bellowing sound. 

I imagine that I should hear the rebrndion of an universal 
groan. 4# Patrick, Dimne ArMmrtiA,{ibs 9 t)'<f'*■ 

To Reboi'l.* V. n. {rebtdlio. Lot. Sec Rbbui,litiom.] 
To take lire; to be hot. 

Some of his companions thereat rdnyU-th; —calling him a 
pick-thank. Sir T. Elyol, Gov. fol. 107. b. 

To REBOU'ND. v. ». [rebondirf Fr. re and bound.} 
To spring back; to Ik* rcverbcmled; to fly back, 
in consequence of motion impressed and resisted by 
a greater power. 

Whether it were a roaring voice of most savage wild beasts, 
or a rebounding Gch%froin the hollow liiountiunt. IVisd. xvii. 
It with rebounding surge the bars assml’d. MUton, P. I,. 
l^e mid death arc in tlic power of the tongue, and that not 
only directly with regard to the good dr ill we may do to others, 
but rCBexivcIy with regard to what may r^und to ourselves. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 

Bodies which arc absolutely banl, or so soft as to be void of 
elasticity, snll not rebound from one another: impenetrability 
makes them only stop. Newton, Opt. 

I^e bounding from the sbeify sliorc, , _ # 

Pouqd die descending nymph tiic waves rebounding roar. 1 -tpe. 
To Rebou'nd. i, a. 

1. To reverberate; to beat back. 

All our invectives, at their supposed errors, fall back with 
a Peboundtd force upon our own real ones. Dee. ofChr. Piety. 

SUmius sung, the vale* his voice rebound. 

And earn to the skies the saired sound. Dryden. 

2. Prim’oas used^k nnproperlyw 

Ftewers,'by the sm South West 
OnmM, aad.getber'd religious bands, 

Be^mt their sweets from the odoriferous pavement. Prior. 

Rebou'bd. n. s, [from tl^e verb.] TRO act of flying 
bock in conseqnpnce <n motion resisted; renlition. 
IMoM, 

Ikthe rebound o(fOun, a grief that shoob 
wveiy heart. y, Sbaktpeare, Jnt. and Clcop. 

uyou stnke awl lidelonih lurfiuw, the 
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ivbound will be as much the contrary way; wh^i^nKiire be^ 
anyjturh resilicnro in echoes may be tried. Baem. 

jlic weapon with unerring fiiry flew. 

At his left shoulder aim’d: nor entrance found; 

But back, ns from a rock, vrith swift rebound, 

Harmless return’d. Drj/den. 

To REBna'cE.* u. a. [iv and brace.} To brace again. 

’Tis a cause 

To arm the liand of chyilhood, and rebracc 
The slacken’!) unews ornme-wearied age. Agnpjnnn. 

To Rebbe'atue.# V. a. [re and breathe.} To breathe 
again. * 

As you are a soldier. 

And EngHshman, have hope to be redeem’d 

From this your scorned bondage you sustain; •— * 

Hope to rebreathe that air you tasted first. 

Deywood, ChaUenge for Beauty. 

REBU'FF. n.s. ^rfbuffade, Fr. rei«j^, mlian.] Re¬ 
percussion ; quick and sudden resistance. 

' By ill ehance 

The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud. 

Instinct with fire and nitre, hurried him 
As many miles aloft. Milton, P. I,. 

To Rebu'fk. r. a. [from the noun.] To beat back: 

to oppose with sudden violence. 

To Rebu’^ild. V. a. [rc and build.} To rcedify ; to 
restore from demolition; to repair. 

The fines impnseil there were the more questioned, and ic- 
pined against, heennse they were assigned to the rebuilding and 
repairing of .St, Paul’s church. Clarendon. 

Fine IS the secret, delicate the art. 

To raise the shades of licrocs to our view, 

RcAuiMfall’n empires, and old time renew. Ttckeli. 

Rebi/kabi.e. adj. [from rebtde.} Worthy of repre¬ 
hension. 

RebidcaUe 

And worthy shameful check it were, to stand 
On mere mcchanick compliment. Shakapeare, Ant. and Cleon, 
I’oREBU'KE.'f't>.«. £rebourher, ¥i'. Dr. Jolmsou. 
— Screnius refers the word to the “ Arm. rcbec/i, 
ohjurgare; forte a re, and Icel. hcckin, insultatio.” 
The Fr. reboueher, is to stop the mouth of a per¬ 
son.] To chide; to reprehend; to repress by ob¬ 
jurgation. 

I am nsham’d; docs not the stone rebuke me. 

For being more stone tliun it V Slmkepeare, IVini. Tale. 

[He] was rebuked for his iniquity; tho iiumli ass, speaking 
with man’s voice, forbail the madness of the prophet. 

3 Pel. ii. id. 

The proud he turn’d, the penitent he cheer’d. 

Nor to rebuke the rich ofiender fear’d. Dryden. 

Rebu'ke. ». s. [from the verb.] 

1. Reprehension; chiding expression; objurgation. 
Why bear you these rebuket, and answer not? skukspeare. 

If he will not yieli^ 

Rebuke and dagud correction wait on us. 

And they shalido their oflicc. Skal-tpeare, Men. IK. 

Thy rebuke hath broken my heart. Pt. itux. 3r. 

The rebuket and chiding to children, should be in grave and 
dispassionate words. Locke. 

Shall Cibber’s son, without rebuke. 

Swear like a lord ? Pope. 

Should vice expm to ’scimc rebuke. 

Because its owner if a duke r Sudfl, Miicell. 

2. In low language, it signifies any kind of chedc. 

He gave him so terrible a rebuke u[ion the forehead with his 
heel, mt he laid him at his length. L’BtIrange. 

Rebu'ker. b. s. [from rebu/^.} A chider; a repre- 
hender. 

The rcvolters arc profound to laake slaughter, though I have 
been a rtbuker of them all. Ueeta, y. 3. 

Rbbi/kefite.# [reJid'c and,^df.] Abounding 
in rebuke: as, a railer [fe] a rebukejid sjHmkei. ■ 
Huloct. Not now in use. 
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Ri:f^KEFUixv.* aJv. [from rphiik?/id .2 With r©* 

* ^UnM*CTery roan disclose not thy heart, least peradventtwe 
he will irivc to thee a fayned tbankp, and after report nbuhr- 
fulfy of U»ec. Sir T. JCtpot, Gov. fol. ii». b. 

11 kdiii.u'tio».* n. s. IrehtUio, Lat.] Act of boiling 
or effervescing. 

Wc arc sorry to hear that the Scottish eentlenien, who have 
been lately sent to that kinc, found (as they say) but a bnisk 
welcome; which makes all Fear, that there may be a rebuttUiou 
in that business. tVoUm, Seta. p..58*. 

To V. a. [rc and bury."] To inter a^in. 

lie caused her body to be reburied in St Maries Church in 
Oxford, witli great pomp and solemnity. 

AthmtJe, Berk. I. p. 15s. 

Re'bus.-^ «. s. Irebiis, old Fr. from the Lnt. word 
rebtis s the origin of wliich adoption is ascribed to 
the priests of Picardy, who, during the time of tlie 
carnival, made certain lilxsls “ de rebus qua ge- 
imUur,” that is, jokes and satires, by breaking and 
joining words, or by representing meanings in a 
kind of picture. Sre Menage. Hence the term 
j de Picardy i which Sir George Buck explains 
by “ devises and representations of o<ld tilings by 
words and mottoes; which present one thing, and 
by dividing the word, in pronunciation, signify 
another.” Hist, of Rich. 111 . ad fin.] A w'ord or 
name represented by tilings; a sort of riddle. 

Some citizens, wanting arms, have coined theuisclvts cer* 
tuin devices alluding to thmr names, which wc call rebus: 
Master Jugge the printer, in many of his books, took, to 
express his name, a nightingale sitting in a bush with a scroic in 
tier mouUt, wherein was written jugge, jugge, jugge. Pearham. 

A rdna has been lately hewn out in iree.8toue, and erected 
over the two portals of Blcnhdm house, being the figure of a 
monstrous lion tearing to pieces a little cock. For the better 
understandiiiE of which device, 1 must acquaint my English 
reader, that the cock has the misfortune to be called in Latin 
by the same word that signifies a Frenchman, as a lion is the 
emblem of the English nation. ' Addison, Sped. No. 59. 

From Egyptian hieroglyphics to modern reitu-writing. 

Lovdh, Lett, to IVarburlon, p. 13. 

TV) REBU'T.t V. n. irebuter, Fr.] 

1. To retire back. Obsolete. 

Themselves too rudely rigorous. 

Astonished with the stroke of their own liaiid. 

Do twek rebut, and each to other jielded loud. Spenser. 

2. To return an answer: a law term. 

The nlmatifiTmay answer the rrooinder by a sur-rejoinder; 
upon which the defendant may refiut. Blackslone. 

To Rebu't.* V. a. To beat back; to keep ofi’; to 
drive away. 

But he, not like a weary traveilerc. 

Their shaip assault right boldly did rebut. 

. Spenser, F. ( 2 . ii. ii. 23. 

' About his head a rocky canopye, 

And erag(w hangings, round a shadow threw, 
JiefiaUmgPhmbiis’ ^rching fervencie. 

P. ftetiAer, Pise. EcL i. st. 3. 

Rebu'tter.*^ b. $. An answer to a rejoinder. 

The plaintiff may answer the rejoinder by a sur-rddinder: 
upon which the defendant may rebut; and the plaintiff answer 
him by a sur.rd>uttcr. Which pleas, replications, rejoinders, 
sur.^oindert, rebutters, and sur-rebutters answer to the ex- 
ceptio, refdieatio, dupScatio, triplkmtio, and quadruplicatio of the 
Roman laws. Blackslone. 

To Reca'lu V. a, [re and eo/L] To call back; to call 
o^in; to revoke. 

^ey vMio redd the church uuto that which was at the first, 
must set bounds unto didr speeches. Hooker. 

If Heniy were tSeealPd to life again, 

' These news would cause hiiu oijce more yield the ghost. 

S&akspeare, Hen. VI, 
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Nf^ected lon^ the let the secretrest, 

TTU love recalFd it to her labouring breast. Xhuden. 

It is strange the soul should never once reesd over any of its 
pure native ideas, before it borrowed any thing from the body; 
never any other ideas, but what derive Uieir origiiial firom that 
union. Lodet. 

To the churches, wherein they were ordained, they might of 
right Xsu recidled as to their proper church, under pain of ex> 
communication. dyl^e, Parergon. 

It is necessary to rectdl to the reader’s mind, the desire 
Ulysses has to reach his own countiy. Broome on the Oduss. 

if princes, whose dominions lie contiguous, be forced to 
draw from tiiose armies which act against France, we must 
hourly expect haring those troops recoiled, which thn now 
leave with us in the midst of a siege. Swift, Miscell. 

Keca'i.1.. w. s. [from the verb.] Revocation; act or 
power of calling back. 

Other decrees 

Against thee are gone forth, without recall. MiBon, P. L. 

’Tis done, and since ’tis done, ’tis past recall i 
And since ’tis post rectdl, must be forgotten. Xhyden. 

To RECA'NT. V. a. i?-ccanto, Lat.] To retract; to 
recall; to contradict what one has once said or 
done. 

lie shall do this, or else I do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced. 

Shakspeare, Sfereh. of Ven. 

How would ease recaid 

* Vows made in pain as violent and void ? Milton, P. L. 

To Reca'nt. II. w. To revoke a position; to unsay 
what has been said. 

If it be thought, that the praise of a translation consists in 
adding new beauties, I shall be willing to recant. Hryden. 

That the legislature should have power to change the sue* 
cession, whenever the necessities of the kingdom require, is so 
useful towards preserving our religion and liberty, tliat I know 
not how to recant. Swft. 

Recanta'tion. n. s. [from recant.'} Retraction; 
dcclaraUon contradictory to a former dccihration. 

She could not see means to join this recantation to the former 
vow. _ _ Sidney. 

The poor man was imprisoned for this discovery, and forced 
to make a publick recantation. StUlingfteei. 

Reca'ntxk. n. s. [from recant.} One wlio recants. 

The pubiick bodv, which doth seldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in itself 
Alack of Timon’s aid, hath sense withal 

Of its own fall, restraining aid to Tiinon. Shakspeare. 

To Recapa'citate.# t>. a. [ie and capacitate.} To 
qualify again. 

There was another [amendment] which providi^ that per- 
sons, mvpacilatmg themselves by taking the oath^^hould not 
come into the places out of which they were turned, if full. 

, Atlerbury, Lett, to Bp. Treksumey, 

To RECAPI'TULATE. v. a, \i-ecapUuler, Fr re 
and capilulum, Lat.] To repeat again the sum of a 
former discourse. 

Hylobarcs judiciously and resenUnglyrcva/iitu/afes your main 
reasonings. More, Mv. JMaloguet. 

I have been forced to recapitulate these tiiiiias, because 
mankind is not more lioble to deceit, than it is wining to con> 
tinne in a pleasing error. JJryden, jOufresiioy. 

Recapitiji.a'tion. «. s. [from recapitulate,} Distinct 
repetition of the principal ptunts. 

He inaketh a rccapUtdathn of the Christian churches; among 
the rest he uddeth the |ple of Eden by name. R^gh. 

Instead of raising any particular uses from the point that 
has been delivered! let us make a brief recapHtdation of the 
whole. _ South. 

REcAPi'ruLATORY.'f’ odj. [from recapitulate.} Re¬ 
peating again. 

This law IS comprehensive, and rectysUidatory, as it were, 
of the rest conceniuig our neighbour. 

Barrow on the Decalogue, 

Becapitulatory exercises. Garretson, 
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niutriting it bj nempittilttoiy notiki reflectiniM. 

W^rfon, Hkt, E. P, iii. 358. 

Reca^mitiuk.# »• f> [re and eapivre.j A prize reco¬ 
vered from dmeeirooliad taken it. 

To .Reca'ptvbe.# V. a. To retake a prize. 

7 b RBca'sNtET.# v.a. [re and car»^.] To con- 

' vert a^n into fledi. 

liOduBg upon a herd of kine ouietl^ up and down, 

1 to connder that the flesh wnich is doily dished u|x>n our . 
ttddes Is but concocted grass, which is recamijied in our 
stomadu, and transmuted to another flesh. Howell, EtU. ii.50. 

To Reca'bbt. V. a. [re and carry .2 To carry baeJt. 

When the Turks besieged Malta or Rhodes, pigeons carried 
and reearried letters. Ivmon, Angler. 

To Reca'bt.# d. a. [re and cast .2 

1. To throw again. 

In the midst of their running race, they would cast and 
reeait iheauelres from one to another horse. 

Florio, Tr.of Montaigne, p. 153. 

a. To mould anew. 

The .odTOcotea of free inquiry have rccaet the annals of , 
Christian mtiquity. Bp. Btageu m the l)iv. of CArial, p. aS. 

To ReceW. V. n. [recedo, Lat.] 

1. To fall back: to retreat. 

A daof noise of sounds that never cease. 

Confus'd and chiding, like the hollow roar 

Of tides, receding from tiie insulted tiiorC. Drydeo. 

Ye <mubts and fears I 

Scatter’d by winds recede, and wild in forests rove. Prior. 

AXL bocBes, moved drcularly, have a pbrpetual endeavour to 
recede from the centre, and every moment would fly out in 
i^ht lines, if th^ were not violently restrained by contiguous 
matter. Bentley. 

2. To deust; to relax any claim. 

I can be content to recede much from my own interests and 
personal i^ts. King ChaHre. 

They hMcd that their ^eral assembly would be persuaded 
to depart from some of tnrir demands; but that, for the pre- 
■ent, they had not authority to recede from any one proposition. 

clarendon, 

Rscxi'pr.'f* n. s. [receptum, Latin.] 

I. The act of receiving. 

Villain, thou did’st deny die gold’s receipt, 

And told me of a mistress. Shaktpeare, Com. of Err. 

It must be ^ne upon the reeapt of the wound, before the 
patient’s spirits be overheated. IVite»ian, Surgery. 

The joy of a monardi for the news of a victory most not 
be expressed like the ecstocy of a harleqiun, on |he meipt of 
«lettCT frmn his mistress. ^ JOryden. 

1. The n|^ ofjrecmving. 

Jesus MatAcv ntting at the rre^ of custom. 
r': ' SI. Matt. ix. 9. 

3. [lUPgifOi Fr.] A note giwi, by which roon^ ia 
adtnowlcdged to have bera received. 

4. Reason; admhnon. 

It is of things heavody an universal dedaration, working 
in them, whose neartt dod inqiinth vrith the dite> consider- 
etion thmwoten habit ^diipedtkHi of mind, wherdby tb<y ere 
made it TeMcl% bath the receipt anddelivety of whatso- 

■ ever qiiii^ pemtian. Hotter. 

5. Reoeptioii; welcome. 

The same woHfo ia a^ Philochd’s month m^t have 
had a better grace, anti paadwncelttve found a gentler receipt. 
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On his bed of death 
Many rere^ts he gave me, diiefly one 
Of his -old experience the only dwting. Sbaktyteard: - 

ril tcadi him n receipt to make 
Words that weep, and tears that speak. Cotifey. 

That MuUc.v could make old men young again, was no* 
thing else, but that, from knowledge of siuyiles, she had a 
rcceipi to make white hdr black. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Wise lei^hes wiU not vain receipts obtrude. 

While growing pains pronounce the humours erode. Dryden. 

^mc dryly plaiti, without invention’s md. 

Write dull receipts how poems may be made. Pepe. 

. Scribonius found the receipt in a letter wrote Id Tiberius, 
and was never able to procure the receipt during the emperor’s 
life. ■ Arbulhuot on Coins. 

Recei'vable.'^ ad/. [recevaUe, Fr. from receive.^ 
Capable of being received. 

His own single denial bring not receivable ngmnst two agree* 
ing informers. Wotlon, Hem. p. 308. 

Uecei'vablenkss.# a. x. [from receivable.^ Capability 
of receiving. 

Such waxy molds, or tender reeeioableness. 

WIdtitick, Mann, of the Engl, p.'352. 

To IIECEI'VE. V. a. [recevoir, Fr. recipio, Lat.] 

1. To take or obtain any thing us due. 

If by this crime he owes the law his life. 

Why, let the war rtcewe 't in valiant gore. Shakspearr. 

_ A certain nobleman went into a fur country, to reaeive foi 
himself a kingdom, and return. Luke, xiv. is. 

2. To take or obtain from another, whether good or 
evil. 

Though I should receive a thousand shekels of silver in mine 
hand, yet would 1 not put forth mine hand against the king’s 
son. 3 Sam. xviii. ix. 

What ? shall we receive good at the hands of God, and shall 
wc not rceeitir evil? Jb 4 , ii. 10. 

To them hast thon poured u drink-ofiering? shouid I re¬ 
ceive comfort in these ? • Is. tvii. 6. 

He that docth wrong, shall receive for the wrong done; and 
tliere is no respect of persons. Col. iii, 35. 

Put all in writing that thou givest out, and rereivesl in.' 

Erdos, xlii. 7. 

Thiy lived with the friendtiu'p and equality of brethren; 
rceeivai no lawr from one anotiicr, but lived scparati j. I.orkc. 

3. To take any thing communicated. 

Draw general conclusions from cvcir particular they lueet 
with: these make little trite benefit of bistoiy; nay, being of 
forward and active ^irits, receive more harm by it. Locir. 

The idea of solidity we receive by our toueh. Loekr. 

The same inability will every one find, who shall go about 
tofiubion in his iinderstandii^ any rimple idea, not received in 
by his senses or by reflection. Locke. 

To concrive the ideas we receive from sensation, consider 
tliein, in reference to the diflhrent ways, whereby tiiey make 
their approaches to our minds, Looke. 

4. To embrace intellectually. - 

We have set it down as a law, 19 examine things to the 
bottom, and not to reedve upon credit, or reject upon iomro* 
babiiitiet. Bacon, Hat. Mist. 

In an equal indiflferenqr for ail truth; I mean the reeekitig 
it, in the love of i^ as truth; and in the examination of our 
prinriples, and not receiving any for such, till we are foUy 
convinced of their certainty, contists the freedom of the un- 
derrtanding. Loeke. 

5. To allow. 

Long reedved custom fisrUddin^ them to do w they did, 
there was no excuse to justifr their act; unless, in the Scrip¬ 
ture, titey could shew some law, that did licence them thiar to 
break a recrived custom. Xheker, 

WiU it not be reeeisid, 

Wbon wo have mark’d with blood those deepy tw^ 

And us’d their very daggers; that they have don’t? 

— Who dares recetwritfother? Shaktpeare, MMbeth. 

Lett any should think that any tllii^ in tmi number eight 
creates the diapason; this computation of ei^t is rather a 
thing received, than any true compitation. Bacon. 
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When they rune to JenuBlem, Uiej* were received of tlic 
■■ church. ■iicti, XV. 4. 

Thou 'khslt guide me with thy counsel, and afterword re¬ 
ceive me to glory. P*- IxxiiL 04. 

Let her be shut out firom the comp seven daw, and after 
tiHB: received in agoin, Mumb, xii. 14. 

Free converse with persons of different sects will enlarge 
onr charity towards oUiprs, and indinc us to receive them 
into all the degrees of unity and affection which the word of 
God requires. Walls, Impr. of Ike Mind. 

7. To as into a vessel. 

He was taken up, and a cloud received him out of their si^ht. 

Acts, 1. 9. 

8. To take into a place or state. * 

After the Lord had spoken, he was received up into heaven, 
and sat on the right baud of God. SI. Mark, xvif 19. 

9. To conceive in the mind; to take intellectually. 

To one of your receiving, 

Enough is shewn. SAakspeare, 

10. To entertain as a guest. 

Abundance fit to honour, and receive. 

Our heavenly stranger. Milton, P. L. 

Kecei'vedness. n. s. [from received."} General al¬ 
lowance. 

Others will, upon account of the receivedness of the pro¬ 
posed opinion, think it rather worth to be exunined, tlian 
acquiesced in. Bopte. 

Hecki'veu. n. s. \iecev€ta\ Fr. from receive.} 

1. One to whom any thing is communicated by 

another. . 

All the learnings tl^ his time could make him receiver of, 
hr took as we do air. tkakspeare, Cymb. 

She from whose influence all impression came. 

But by rcccwrsimpotcncics lame. Bonne. 

What was so mercifully designed, might have been im¬ 
proved by the humble and diligent receivers unto their greatest 
advantages. Hammond. 

2. One to whom any thing is given or paid. 

In iJl works of liberality, sometliing more is to be consi¬ 
dered, besides the occouon of the ^vers; and that is the oc¬ 
casion of the receivers. Sprat. 

Gratitude is a virtue, disposing the mind to an inward 
sense, and an outward ocknowledgemdht of a benefit received, 
together with a readiness to return the same, as the occasions 
of the doer shidlji^equire, and the abilities of the receiver ex¬ 
tend to. South. 

If one third of the money in trade were locked up, land¬ 
holders must receive onothird less for their goods { a less qiian- 
^ tity of money by one tltird being to be distributed amongst an 
' equal number of receivers. Lockc. 

Wood’s halfpence will be offered for six a penny, and the 
necessary receivers will be losers of two-thirds in their pay. 

Swift. 

3. An ulficcr appointed to receive publick money. 

There is a receiver who alone baiidletn the monies. Bacon. 

(»4. One who part.nkcs of the blessed sacrament 

Tlie signification an^ sense of the sacrament dispose the 
spirit of the receiver to admit the grace of the spirit of God 
.there consigned. Bp. 'I'aylttr, Worthy Communicant. 

5. One who co-operates with a robber, by taking the 
goods which he steals. 

This is a great cause of the maintenance of thieves, know¬ 
ing their receivers always ready; for were there no receivers, 
there would be no thieves. Spenser on Ireland. 

<>. The vessel into which roirits arc emitted from the 
sUll. 

These liquors, which the wide reenver fill. 

Prepar’d with labour, and refin’d with skill. 

Another courw to dithmt p^s begin. Slackmore. 

Alk^ine spirits run in veins down the sides of the mvtiicr 
in distiUationi, which will not take fire. Arbutknof. 

7. 'rite vessel of tlie air pump, out of whicli the air 
is drawn, and which therefore receives any body on 
* whidi experiments are tried. 

VOL. IV. 
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The air that in exhausted receivers of mr pumps is exhaled 
from minerals, is as true as to elasticity mid denmy or rarefac¬ 
tion, as that we reqiire in. Bentley. 

To Recs'lebeai-e. v. a. [rc and celebrate.} To cele¬ 
brate anew. 

French air and English verse here wedded lie: 

Who did this knot compose, 

Again hath brought the lily to the rose; 

And with their diained dance, 

itecc/^rofes the joyful match. B.Jousm. 

Re'cency. n. s. [recetis, ImU} Newness; new stale. 

A schirrhus in its recency, whilst it is in its augment, rc- 
quircth milder applications than the confirmed one. Wiseman. 

To RECE'NSE.# t>. a. [reemser, old Fr, reeemeo, 
Lat.] To examine; to review; to revise. 

Sixtus and Clemens, at a vast cxpence, had an assembly ot 
learned divines to recense and adjust the Latin Vi^te. 

* Bentley, LcM. p. *34. 

Rece'nsion.-I* «. s. [tecensio, Lat.] Enumeration; 
review. 

A catalogue or recension of the parts of the church. 

Mede, Apost. of the Lat. THsnes, (1641,) p.34. 

In this recension of inuntbly flowers, it is to te understood 
from its first appearing to its final withering, Evelyn. 

RE'CEN'I’.-f- adj. Irccent, Fr. Cotgrave; recens, 
Latin.] 

1. New; not of long existence. 

The ancients were of opinion, that those parts, where 
Egypt now is, were formerly sea, and that a considerable por¬ 
tion of that country was recent, and formed oi|t of the mud 
discharged into the neighbouring sea by the NUc. Woodmard. 

3 . I..ate; not antique. 

Among all the great and worthy persons, whereof the me¬ 
mory remainetb, either ancient or recent, there is not one that 
hath been transported to tlie mad degree of love. Bacon. 

3. Fresh; not long dismissed, released, or pa^'ted 
from. 

, Ulysses moves. 

Urg’d on by want, and rccetU Iroiii the storms, 

Tlic brackish ooze his manly grace defonns. Pope. 

Re'cen^ly. adv. [from recent.} Newly; freshly. 

Those tuDCB, which are most recently made of fluids, arc 
most flexible and most easily lengthened. Arbuthnol. 

Re'centness. n. s. [from rccetU.} Newness; fresh¬ 
ness. 

This inference of the reeentness of mankind fivm the recenl- 
ness of these opotlicoses of gentile deiries, seems too weak to 
bear up this supposition of the novitos huraani geni^. Hale. 

Rece'ptacle. 4 ' n. s. [receptacle, Fr.' Cotgrave; r^ 
ceptaetdum, Lat.] A vessel or place into whirih any 
thing is received. This had formerly the accen.*- on 
the first syllable. 

When the sharpness of death was overcome, he then opened 
heaven, as wdl to believing Gentiles as Jews: heaven till then 
was no receptacle to the souls of either. Hooker. 

Tlie coun^ of Tipperary, the on]f county palatine in Ire¬ 
land, is by abuse of some liad ones majea receptacle to rob the 
rest of the counties about it. ^tenser on Iretam/. 

As in a vault, an aneient receptacle. 

Where, for tlicsc many huiflfred years, the bones 

Of all my buried ancestors drepackt. Shakspeare. 

The eye of the soul, or receptacle of sapience and divine 
knowledge. - Ralegh, Hist, of the World. 

Lest paradise a receptacle prove _ 

To spirits foul, and all iny trees tlieir prw. Milton, P. L, 

Their intelligence, put in at the top of the horn, shall convey 
it into a little receptacle at the bottom. Addison. 

These are conveniencies to private persons; instead of being 
receptacles for the truly poor, they tempt men to pretend 
poverty, in order to share the advantages, Atterhury. 

lliough the supply from this great receptatle below be con¬ 
tinual and alike to all the globe; yet when it arrives near the 

3 <= 
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when' the heat k not to uniform, it it ntbject to \i> 
uiiritudet. iVoodwari/. 

Ht'clPTABy. ft. s. Lat} Thing received. 

Not in use. 

They, which behold the present state of things, cannot con> 
demn oiir sober enquiries in the doubtful appcrtcnancies of 
arts, and receptaria m philosophy. , Broum. 

RECEPTiBi'LiTr. ». r. [rcceptus, Lat.] Possibility of 
receiving. 

The penpstctick mattw it a pure unactuated power; and 
thii conceited vacuum a mere reeeptiiilUp. GUunUk. 

RECE'PTION.'f* «. s. [reception, Fr. Cotgrave; re- 
crafuf, I^tin.] 

1. The act of reedving. 

Both serve completely fo/the reeepHon and communication 
of learned knowleoge. Holder, JSlem. Speech. 

In tbit {mimal u« found parts offidal unto nutrition, which 
were itt aliment the empty reception of air, provisions hod been 
lueorfiuoiis. Broum, Vulg. Err. 

а. The state of bdtig received. 

Causes, according still 
To the reoepttem of thdr matter, act; 

Not to the extent of thdr own ^herc. MiUon, P. L. 

3. AdmissicArof any thing communicated. 

In some animals, the avenues, provided by nature for the 
reception of sensations, arc few, and the perception th^ ore 
deceived with, obscure and dull. Locke. 

4. Readmission. 

All hope is lost 

Of my feeepBan into ^raec. Milton, P. L. 

5. The act of containing. 

I cannoftarvey this world of fluid matter, without thinking 
on the hand that first poured it out, and mode a proper chan* 
nel for its reception. Addison. 

б . Treatment at first coming; welcome; entertain¬ 
ment. 


This succession of so many powerful methods being farther 
prescribed by Ood, have found so discoura^ng a recepHon, 
that nothii^ but the violence of storming or battery can pro 
tend to prove successful. Hammond on Fundamentals, 

Pretending to consult * 

About the great reception of their king, 

Tliitber to come. A/igon, P.L. 

7. (pinion generally admitted. 

jrallioiophers, who have quitted the popular doctrines of their 
countries, have fidlen into as cstrava^t opinions, as even 
eonuttoh reespHon countenanced. Locke. 

8 . Recdveiy. Not in use. 

Hi .was Adfat glad of the French king’s recaption of those 
Nb^naikr. Biwon, Hen. Vll. 

. 'n^. [fHgtepdfUi X>at.] Having the qua- 
li^lplfittitting whttt is eemmunicated. 

* iWiiMlbsnngi as H is active, peribeted fay love of that infi- 
ahe pood, ihslh Ss it Is receptive, be idso perfected with those 
sunenietu^ pa^ns of joy, peace, end delUdit.' ' Hooker. 

To advance the spirituu coneems of all tbM could in any 
kind become ree^ptioe of the good he meant them, was bis 
unlUmted designment and endeavour. Fett,JAfe tf HoMmond, 

The pretemusd first matter is capable <x ail iimni, and the 
imeginaiy space h reci|>riee of all hodica. Ghtntitle. 

Rkcepti^vitt.* n. s. [receptiiAl^, Fr.] State or 
quality of being rcc^tive. 

These thraps the sim can Wlrk in one place, because the 
matter is prepwed for him; in another he cannot, Ihicbusc tlic 
matter is uimnqwFed for such end such a form: for he cannot 
.yOfkmsgr wuen beyond the possibility or receptivity of his 

FotJteri^,Atheam.{thi*,)pi.i 8 i. 
Rs^yMBY^ mjjy&'cnepfess, Latj Generally or po- 

therein be contained uiMly excellent thin;^ and « 
wpriAed lipoa Us own experfeoce, yet there arc muiy wso re- 
; ^^aplary, and wlB not enaute the test. Brown. 

]it^E'SS. M.«. [recesmt^ lAtin.] 
r. Rdimnant; retreat; withdrawing; secesrion. 
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What tumults could not do, an army must; my'rteess hatli 
^en them confidence that I may be conquered. JT. Carles. 

Fair Thames she haunts, and every neighbouring grove, 
Sacred to soft reeeu and gentle love. PHor. 

a. Departure. 

We come into the world, and know not how; wp live in it 
in a sclf^iescicncc, and go hence again, and are as ignoruit of 
mu* reeeu. . Gkmsdlte, Scepsis. 

3. Place of retirement; place of secrecy; private 
abode. 


Thu happy place our aweet 

Keeeu, and only consolation left. Afifton, P. L. 

The deep rtcettet of the he gnn’d. JJryden. 

I wish that a crowd of bad writers do not rush into the quiet 
ofyourfiKvsscs. liryden. 

4. ^Meeez, Fr.] Perhaps an abstract of the proceed¬ 
ings of an imperial diet. 

St the imperial chamber, the proctors have a florin taxed 
and allowed uem for<eveiy substantial recess. Ayhffc. 

5. Departure into privacy. 

The great senqihicK lords, and cherubim, 

In close reeeu and secret conclave sat. Mihon, P. L. 

In the recess of the jury, they are to consider their evidciio-. 

H<di. 

6 . Remission or suspension of any procedure. 

On both sides they made rather a kind of recess, than » 
breach of treaty, and concluded upon a tmee. Bacon. 

I conedved thu parliament would find work, with convenient 
recesses, for the first three years. King Charles. 

7. Removal to distance. 

WhatsoevN sign the sun possessed, whose recess cr vicinity 
defineth the quarters of the year, those of our seasons were 
actually existent. * Broum, Vulg. Err. 

8. Privacy; secrecy of abode. 

Good verse, reeeu and solitude requires ; 

And ease from cares, and undistuib'd desires. Dryden. 

9. Secret part. 

In tiieir mysteries, and most secret rcceues, and adyta 
of thdr relifuon, thdr heathen priests betrayed and led 
their votaries into all the most homd unaatural sins. 

Hammond. 

Every scholar should acquaint himself witli a supcrficisd 
scheme of all the sciences, yet ^ere is no necesuty for every 
man of learning to enter into thdr difiiculdes and deep recesses. 

Waits on the Mind. 

RECE'ssiON.-f n. s. [reeessio, Lat] 

1. The act of retreating. 

I do not mean recessions, or distances, from states of emi- 
nency or perfection. Bp, Taylor, Holy Dying, ch.y. fi 3. 

Every degree of recession from the state of grace Christ first 
put ns in, is a recession from our hopes. 

Bp. Ta^or, Gr. Exen^ar. 

Death is nothing else but the privafion or recession of life. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. 4. 

2. ' Act of relaxing or desisting from any claim. 

His [Christ’s] whole life went in a constant recession from his 
own rights. South, Serni. x, 301. * 

Abating something from the height and strictness of our 
pretences: and u mvourabte recession in such_cases will 
greatly engage men to have an honourable opinion, and a 
puacml af-setion towards us. Barrow, vol. L 8.39. 

To Hecha'nge. V. a. [rechangcr, Fr. rc and charge.'] 

To change again. * 

Those endued with foresight, work with fecility; others arc 
perpetually changing and revhany^g their work. Dryden. 

To Recha'hge. V. a. [recharger, Fr. re and eharg«.'\ 

1. To accuse in return. 

The fault, that we find with them, is, that they overmuch 
abrii^ the church of her power in these things: wfaerenpon 
they rtedrarge ns, « If in these things we gave the church a 
liberty, which hath no limits or bonnds. . Hooker. 

2. To attack anew. • 

They chai^, recharge, and aU along the sea 
They whre and squander the huge Bahian fleet. Dryden, • 
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RECliEAT.t ft. s, [reeet, old Fr. lieu de retraitc. 
Roquefort. Jlccet was used in the Bamc sen»c as 
retraite. rioniiicr.] Aiuuug hunters, a lesson 
which the huntsman winds on the honi, whfai the 
liouu^ have lost their game, to call Uiem latck 
from pursuing n counterscent. Baileij. 

lliBt a^omnn conceived me, I tbaA licr; but that 1 will 
have a recheat winded in. my forehead, or hang my bugle in an 
invisible baldrick, all women shall pardon me. Sh^rpcarc. 

To Rechea't.# V, n. To blow the rccheat. 

Recheat, mark you. Sir, upon the same three winds. 

Return from Parnatsw, (1606.} 

Rechating with hit horn, which then the hunter checrcs. 

Drayton, Polyotb. S. 13. 

KEcrnivA'TiON.'f" n. s. [rectdtiws, Lat.] Backsliding; 
falling again. 

This recuiivaiion is desperate. Bp. Mall, Si. Paul's Ombaf. 

Having been tick, and but newly recovered, he adventured 
to travel to wait in his place, and so by recidivation he died. 

Sir J. llarington, Br. View of the Ch. p. 141. 

When these temporary supporters fail, the building that re¬ 
lies upon them, rushes into coldness, recidivation, and luke¬ 
warmness. Bp. Taylor, Serm. (r6jl,) p. 137. 

Our renewed obedience is still most indis{)ensabl.v requir^, 
though mixed with much of weakness, frailties, reddivatiom, to 
make us capable of pardon. Haiimond, Pract. Catec^sm. 

Recidi'tous. adj. [recidivtu, Lat.] Subject to fall 
again. 

Re'cipe. It. s. [recipe^ Lat tlic term used by phy¬ 
sicians, when tltey direct ingredients.] A medical 
prescription. 

I should eiijmn you travel; for absence doth in a kind re¬ 
move the cause, and answers the physicians ^t recipe, vo¬ 
miting and purging; but this would be too harsh. Suckling, 

The apothecary tnun is wholly blind, 

From files a random recipe tliey take, 

And many deaths of one prescription make. Dryden, 

Reci'pient. fi.«. [rectpicfu, Latin.] 

1. llie receiver; that to which any thing is commu¬ 
nicated. 

Tfaou^ the images, or whatever else is the cause of sense, 
may be idike asfrora the object, yet may the representations be 
varied according to the nature «h the recipie^. GianviUe. 

2. The vessel into which spirits are driven by the still. 

The form of sound words, dissolved by chymical preparation, 

ceases to be nutritive; and after all tne labours of uie alem- 
beck, leaves in the rer^ient a fretting corrosive. 

» Dec. of Chr, Piety. 

RECI'PROCAL.'I' adj. [i-eciprocuSi Lat. redproque^ 
Fr. Dr. Johnson. — Oiir own word was also re- 
ciproque^ which Bacon has used, as Mr. Malone 
likewise has oluerved: “Except tlic lovebcr^i- 
proque” Ess. on Love. Ben Jonson has also the 
same word. B.1C011, in his Natural History, uses 
reciprocal as a substantive; but Dr. Johnson has 
cited the passage inaccurately, and mode the word 
an adjective.] 

1. Acting in vicissitude: alternate. 

What if that li^i^ 

To the tcn'cstrial mooUtie as a star, 

Enlightcoiiuherby day, as she by night 
lliis earth T redprocm, if land be thm. 

Fields and inhabitantf. Miltots, P. L. 

i. Mutual: done by each to each. 

When there's no hope of a redproeal ud, there can be no 
reason for tiie mutual onligatian. L'JBstrange, 

In reoipraeat duties, the fiiilure on one side justifies not a 

Riehardmm, Oarissa. 

3. Mutually interchangeable. 4 

Thwe two rula will render a oefinition redproeal with the 
wing dcfinM; vriiidi, in the scbonls, smnifies, that the defini- 
uon may be used in the place of the thing defined. WaUs. 
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4. In geometry, reciprocal proportion is, when, in 
four numbers, the fourth number is so much lc.sscr 
than the second, as the tliird is greater than the 
first, and vice versa. Harrii. 

According to the laws of motion, if the bulk and actiritv of 
aliment and medicines arc in reciprocal proportion, the effect 
will be the same. Armilhnot on Alimenh. 

Reci'fhocal.# 71 . s. An alternacy. 

Corruption is a reciprocal to generatmn; and they two are 
os nature's two terms or boundwes, and the guides to lift: and 

* death. Bacon, Mat, Hist. No. 318. 

Reci'phocally. adv. [from reciptvcal .2 Mutually; 
interchangeably. 

His mind and place 

Infecting one another redprdtally. Shakspeare, Hen, Vllt. 

Make the bodfies appear enlightened by the shadows whicli 
ouund the sight, whim cause it to repose for tome space of 
time; and redprocally the shadows may be made sensible b\ 
enlightening your ground. ^ Drydtn.. 

If the distance m about the hundredth part of an inch, the 
water will rise to the height of about an inch ; and if the dis¬ 
tance he greater or less m aw proportion, the hd^t will be 
redprocally pro|H>rtional to tne distance very nearly: for the 
attractive force of the glasses is the same, vriiether the distance 
between them be greater or less; and t^ wdght of die water 
drawn up is the same, if the height of it be reciprocally propor¬ 
tional to the height of the glasses. Mewtor^ Opt. 

Those two particles do reaprocally affect each other mth the 
same force and vigour, os they would do at the same distance 
in any other situation. Bentley. 

Reci'procalkess. ». s, [from reciprocal.'^ Mutual 
return; altemateness. 

The redprocalness of ti^e injuiy ought to allay the dimlca- 
sure at it. Dec. of Chr. ^ty. 

To Reci'peocate. v. ti. IreciproatSt Lat. redproquers 
Fr.] To act iutcrclianKably; to alternate. 

One brawny smith the pumng bellows plies. 

And draws, and blows reciprocating mr. Dryden, 

From whence the quick redprocating breath. 

The lobe adhesive, and the sweat of death. Scuvl. 

To Reci'pbocate.# v. a. To excliange; to inter¬ 
change. 

Vaimy redprocating the saw of endless contention. 

Barrow, Serm, L 339. 

A youth or nwdeii, meeting by chance, or brought together 
by artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate civilities, go home and 
dream of one another. JcAnson, Rassdas, 

Recifroca'tion. n. s. jj'edprocafio, from redproais, 
Latin.] Alternation; action interclianged. 

Bodies may be altered by heat, and yet no such ree^roeatiou 
of rarefaction, condensation, and separation. Bacon. 

Tiiat Aristotle drowned Mmself 111 Euripus. as deqieirii^ to 
resolve the cause of its recmrocation or ebb and flow sevqn times 
a day^is generally believed. - ^ _ Srcwn. 

Where the bottom of the sea is owze or sand, it is by the 
motion of the waters, so far as the redprocation of the sea ex¬ 
tends to the bottom, brought to a leveL Bay. 

The systole resembles the forcible bonding of a spring, and 
the diastole its flying out again to its natural site: what is the 
principal efficient oi this redprocatsoii 9 Bay, 

Recipeo'citx.* «. s. [Fr. redprodte.'\ Reciprocal 
obliwtion. I have heard the introduction of thin 
word attributed to the late lord Shelburne, when 
secretary of state, which he first was in 1766. 

Any degree of redproeity will prevent the pact from being 
nude. Sladsttmn’. 

Reci'sion J* n. s. [re««o», Fr. ^Cotgravc; recisusf 

, Lat.] " The act of cutting oiE Sherwood. 

Reci'tal. «. t. [from redte.'} 

1. Repetition; rehearsal. 

The last arc rqietiuons and redials of tite first. Denham. 

2. Narration. 
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lliii often him on empty bouu, and betrays him Into 
vain fantastic rtciudt of hit own performances. Mditon, 

3. Enumeration. 

To moke the rou|th recital aptly chime, 

Or bring the sum of Gallia’s lots to rhime. 

It mighty bard. Prior. 

Recita'tiok, n. s. [from recite.'] Repetition; re¬ 
hearsal. 

If menaces of Scripture fall upon men's persons, if they are 
but the reeitariam and descriptions of God’s decreed wrath, 
and tliosc decrees and that wrath have no respect to die actual 
sins of men; why should terrors restrain me from sin, when 
present advantage invites me to it ? Hammond. 

He used phiiosophioat arguments and recUalimu. Temple. 

RF.ciTATi'vE.'f*') «. s. [Ita^ from recite.'] A kind of 
Recitati'vo. 3 tun^ul pronunciation, more musi- 
^ cal than common speech, and less than soil^; 
chant. It is said to have been invented by Jacopo 
Peri for the ojiera of Euridicc, 6rst performed at 
I'lorence in 1600. 

He introduced the examples of luoml virtue, writ in verse, 
an^erformed in reeitalive musick. Brpdn. 

There is nothing that has more startled our English audi¬ 
ence, than the Italian recitativo at its first entrance upon the 
stara. Additon, S^ct. No. 29. 

By singly peers upheld on cither band. 

Then thus in qumnt reciUdivo spoke. Pope, Duneiad. 

Recitati'yecy.* ado. After the manner of the re¬ 
citative. 

The jubilee was suug in the some manner, after which the 
ofitce was performed only reeUativefy s no organs made use of 
till after the second collect for Morning Prayer. 

Leif, on Q. Amt’s Going to Sf. PatiTs, (170*.) 
To RECI'TE.'f* V. a. [m-iVo, Lat, reciter, Fr.] To 
rehearse; to repeat; to enumerate; to tell over. 

Such ns found out musical tunes, and m-t/rd verses in writing. 

Eeeltu. jliv. j. 

While Telephus’s youthful diarms. 

His rosy neck, and vnnding arms. 

With endless rapture j'ou recite, ’ 

And in the tender name delict. Addiion. 

The thoughts of gods let Granville’s verse recite. 

And brii^ the scenes of op’ning fate to light. J’irpe. 

If we will r«ei<e nine hours in ten. 

You lose your patience. Pope, Kp. of Horace. 

IIeci'te. b. «. [fWiV, Fr. from the verb.] Recital. 
Kot in use. 

This added to all former rctalet or observations of long-liv’d 
races, makes it easy to conclude, tha*. health and long mb arc 
tbel>lemn|s of the poor as well os rich. Temple. 

REci'TBR.y B. s. [from recite.] One who recites. 

In Italy they have solemn dectamations of certain select 
young gentlemen in Florence, like those reciters in old Rome. 

, _ Burton, Anat, if MeLp.a'jo. 

Narrative tongi were committed to memory, end deuvered 
down from one rvMer to another. 

JS^. Percf, JSm. on the Ade. Metr. Romances, $ t. 

7b BECK. V.«. Cpecan, Saxon.] 

1. To care; to heed; to mind; to rate at much; to 
be in Out of use. Reck is ^ill retained in 
Scodand: it has ^bdbie the thing. 

Hiou's but a laesie loord 
And reokt mudi f thy iwinke, ' 

That with foad^temn and witlMWords, 7 
To Uavinine eyes do’st think.’ BpeHter,Shep.Cal. 

GoMorbad^ 

W1iaidofswai,sil|ltiiathedy'd entire. Spenser, F.Q. 

I MAtd little whdt betideth me, 

As much I wish all good befbrtane yOb. ' lOiakspeare. 

With tnat care lost 

Went all hit fear; f God, or bell or worse. 

He reei’d not. MUlon, P. L. 

.3. R Recks, v, in^rsonal. To care. 
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Of night or loneliness (vnU me not; 

1 fear the dread events tliat dog them botla« 

Lest some ill-grceting touch attempt tlic person 

Of our unowned sister. Milfor, Comm-. 

I o Reck. v. a. To heed; to care for. 

This sou of mine, not rcckine dancer, and iieglcct^g the pre- 
tent good way he was in of doing himself good, came hither to 
do teis kind office tm^royiiDspcakablegrief. » Sidne,,. 

If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing, 

Tliat none but fools would reck. Shaktpeare. 

Do not, os some ungracious pastors do, 

Show me the stem) and thorny way to heaven; 

Whilst, like a puff ’d and reckless libertine, • 

Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads. 

And recks not his own read. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

Ri^Ki.Ess.'f- adj. [from reck; peccelenp, Saxon.] 
Careless; heedless; luiudless; untouched. Sec 
RECK. 1 hi.s is written retcklcss by old writers, 
and also by Dryden. Sec Wretchless. In the 
north of England, as in Scotland, it is rackless. 

It ma<le the king as reeldess, as them diligent. Sidnetj. 

I il idler, more to be reveng’d of Eglaniour 
’Dian for the love of rcekless Silvia, Sludcspcare. 

tic iqiprehcndK death no more drcndfiilly, but as a drunken 

sleep; careless, rrcAfc*,, and fearless of what’s past, prcsuni or 
te come; insensible of mortality and desperately mortal. 

. x- ,. , . . Shakstieare 

Isext this was drawn the reckless rities flame, 

When a strange hell pour’d down from heaven there came. 

Hs'cRLESNESsf B. s. [from reck. Tliis word in tlie 
seventeenth article is erroneously written iorelc/t- 
lesncss.] Carelessness; negligence. 

Over many good fortunes began to breed a proud recklesitess 

To RECKON. V. a. [neccan, Saxon; reckenen, 
Butcli.] 

1. To number; to count. 

The priest shall reckon unto him the money according to the 
years that remiun, and it shall be abated. Leo. xxvil. 18. 

Numb’ring of his virtues praise. 

Death lost die reckoning of his da}’3. Crashaw. 

When arc questions belonging to all finite existences by us 
reckoned from some known parts of this sensible worlii, and 
from sonic certain epochs marked out by motions in it? Locke. 

The freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, returning" 
at equidistant periods, would as well serve men to ceckon their 
years by, as the motions of the sun. Locke. 

1 reckoned above two hundred and fifty on the outside of the 
church, though I only told three sides of it. Adddson. 

A multitude of cities are reckoned up by the geographers, 
particularly by Ptolemy. . Arbutknot on Coins’. 

2. To esteem; to account. • 

Where we cannot be persuaded tliat the will of God is, we 
hoiild so fur rqjcct the authority of men, as to reckon it no- 

Hooker. 

Varro s aviary is still so famous, that it is reckoned for one 
of those notables, which men of fordgn nations record. Wotton. 

For him I reckon not in high estate; 

But thee, whose strength, while virtue was her mate, 

Mi|^bt have subdu’d the earth. Milton, S. A. 

People, young and raw, and soA-natured, arc apt to thi^ 
it an easy thing to love, and reckon their own friendship 
a sure price or another man’s; butj|^en experience shall have 
shewn them the hardness of mosThearts, the hollowness of 
otiiers, and the baseness of all, they will find tiiat a friend is 
the gift of God, and that he only, who made hearts, can unite 
them. South, Senn. 

Wwild the Dutch be content with the military government 
and revenues, and reckon it among what shall be thought ne¬ 
cessary for tiieir barrier ? ! Miseetl. 

3. To asaign in an account. , 

To him that worketb h the reward not retAonei ofgracc, but 

of debt. w Rimi.k.4. 

7h RE'cKON.'f- V. n. 

I. To compute; to calculate. 
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We*'may fairly reckon, that this Griit age of apokile;*, Mitli 
that second generation of many who were their immediate 
converts, extended to the middle of the second century^ 

Additon. 

2 . To State an account: It has witk before the other 
party.' 

Wc shall not 8[)cnd a large cxpuice of time, * 

Before wte‘ reckon with your several lovcis. 

And make us eveu with you. SHiakfpeare. 

3. To charge to account: with mu 

1 call posterity 

Into the dcbt,,and r^on on her head. B. Jonson, * 

4. To give an account; to assign reasons of action. 

All nesh shall rise and reckon. Abp. Sandyt, Semi. fol. 17,> 

5. To pay a penalty: with Jhr before the crime. 

If they fail in their boundun duty, they shall reckon for it 
one day. Sandereoii, 

6. To call to punishment: it has with. 

God suffers the most grievous sins of partirular persons to 
go unpunished in this world, because his justice will have an¬ 
other opportunity to meet and reckon tinlk them. THloltou. 

7. ^Compter sur, Fr.] To lay stress or dependance 
upon. 

You reckon upon losing your friends kindness, when you 
have sui&cicntly convinced them, tliqr cun never hope for .my 
of yours. Temple, Miscril. 

lln'cKONKn. n. s. [from s'ce^-wa.] One who computes; 
one who calculates cost 

Berkonen without their host must reckon twice. Canulen. 

IIf-Vkoning. n. s. [from recton.^ 

1. Computation; calculation. 

2. Account of time. 

Can’st thou thdr reck’nings keep ? the time compute ? 
When their swoln bellies shall enlarge their fruit Sandps. 

3. Accounts of debtor and creditor. 

They that know how their own rcckomng goes, ^ 

Account not what they have, but what they lose. Daniel. 

It is with a man and his conscience, as with one man r.ud 
.uiotlicr; even reckoning makes lasting friends; and the way 
to make reekonmgt even, is to make them often. South. 

■p Money charged by an host. 

His industry is up stairs and down; liis eloquence the parcel 
uf a reckoning. Skakspettre, lien, IV. 

When a man’s verses rannot be understood, it strikes a 
man more dead than a great reckmmg in a little room. 

Shakspeare. 

A coin would have a nobler use than to pay a reckoning. 

Additon. 

5. Account taken. 

There was no reckoning made with them of the money de¬ 
livered into their hand. % Kings. 

6. Esteem; account; estimation. 

Beauty, though in a great excellency in yourself as in any, 
yet you make no further reckoning of it, than of an outward 
lading benefit nature bestowed. Sidney. 

Were they all of as great account as the best among them, 
with us notwithstonding they ought not to be of such reckon¬ 
ing, that their opinion should cause the laws of the church to 
give place. Hooker, Pref. 

IIe'ckonikg-book. n.s. [from reckmhig and book.'] 
A book in which mon^ received and expended is 
set down. * 

To RECLArM.*!* v. a. [reclamo, Latin.] 

1. To reform; to correct. 

-He niBred not the heads of aw mischievous practises, but 
shewedsharpjudgementon tbemfiareniample sake, that nil the 
meaner sort, which were infected with that evil, might, by 
tenor thereof, be reclmned and saved. Spenser, 

This errour whosoever Is able to rcc/otm, he shtdl save more 
in one stuuner, than Themison destroyed in any autumn. 

Brown, V^. Err. 

Recltum your wifis from strolling up and down 
To all assizes. Diyden, Juo. 
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*Tis die intention of providence in alt the various expres¬ 
sions of his goodness, to reclaim mankind, and to engage their 
obedience. ^ ^ Bogeri, Strm. 

The penal laws in being aguhst papists have ^n found 
incifbctual, and rather confirm than reclaim men from their 
errors, Swfi, 

2. iReclamer, Fr.] To reduce to the state desired. 

It was fur him to hasten to let his people see. that he meant 
to govern by law, howsoever he came in by the sword; and 
fit also to reclaim them, to know him for their king, whom 
they bud so lately talked of as an enemy. Bacon. 

Much labour is requir’d in trees, to tame 
Their wild disorder, and in ranks redaim. Drydn 

Minds she the dangers of the Lydan coast ? 

Or is her towering Aight reclamed. 

By seas from Icarus’s downfal nam’d ? 

Vain is the call, and useless the advice. Prioi. 

3. To recall; to cry out against. 

The head strong horses hurried Octavius, the trembling cha¬ 
rioteer, along, and were deaf to his reclaiming them. Drt/dci, 

4. To tame. . 

Upon his fist he bore 

An eagle well reclaim'd. Dryden, Kn. Tnk. 

Arc not hawks brought to the hand, and lions, tywrs, and 
bears reBaimed by good usage ? L’Estrange. 

5. To recover. 

So shall the Briton-blood their crowne agayn reclaim. 

^tenter, F, Q. iii. iii. 48. 

To Reci.ai'm.# t’. ». To exclaim. 

O, tyrant I.ovc! 

Wisdom and Wit in vain rccleum ; 

And oris but soften as to feel thy flame. Pope. 

Reclai'm.* «. s, [from the verb.] 

1. Reformation. 

The concealing of Solomon’s reclaim hath occauoned sesnr, 
upon acknowledgement of the necessity of repentance, to 
suppose that Solomon past away without it. Halet, Bern. p. 93. 

2. Recovery. 

The loving couple neede no reskew fcare, 

But Icasurc had and lilicrty to frame 

Their purpost flight, free mom all man’s reclame, 

Spenter, F. Q. iii. x. 16. 
Reclai'mablk.# adj. [from reclaim.] That may be 
reclaimed. 

He said that he was young, and so reclaimaUef that this was 
his first fault. ' Dr. Cockitirn, Bern, on Burnet, p.41. 

REt'i,Ai'MANT. n. s. [from reclaim.] Contradicter. 

In the year .lay, as is well known, the Arion doctrines 
were proscribed, and anathematized iu the fiunous council of 
Nice, consisting of 318 bishops, very unanimous in their re¬ 
solutions, excepting a few reclaimantt, Walerland. 

Keci.ai'mless.# adj. \reclaim and less.] Not to be 
reclaimed. 

And look on Guise as a reclaimleu rebel. Lee, D. of (itwie. 
Reclam.a'tion.* H.S. ^reclamation, Fv.itaai reclaim.] 
Recovery. 

1 shall willingly frame myself to all companies, not for a 
partuership in their vice, but for thmr redamation from evil, or 
encouragement in good Bp, Halt, Tempi, Repelled. D. 3. ( 3. 

These, out of many such irregular practices, I write for nis 

redavurtion. TatleriHo, 71. 

Rbcxiwa'tiojj.* «. s. [from recline.] The act of 
leaning or reclining. 

To RECLFNE. V. a. iireclino, Lat. recUner, Fr.] 'Fo 
’’ loan back; tfl lean sidewise. 

The mother 

Bediu'd her dying head upon his breast. Drydeu. 

While thus she rested, on her arm radin'd. 

The purling streams that through the meadow stray’d. 

In drowsy momurs lull’d the gentle maid. Addison, 

To REcu'BE.'f’ V. n. To rest; to rqjosc; to lean. 
Slie ceas'd, and on a lily’d bank redin'd f 
Her flowing robe wav’d wanton with the wind Skenstow. 
RECLr'NE. adJ. [I’Minis, Lot.] In a leaning posture. 
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They ut recline 

On the loft dovmy bonk, damask’d with dowers. MUlm, P. L. 

To Reclo'se. V. a. [tv and close.'} I'o dose again. 

The silver ring she pull’d, the door recht'd; 

The bolt, obedient to the sUkch cord. 

To tlie strong staple’s inmost depth restor’d. 

Secur’d the wves. Pope, Odyt 0 

To RscLu'nE. V. a. [reelvdo, Lat.] To open. 

The ingredients absorb the intestinal superfluities,- reelude 
oppilaiiuns, and mundify the blood. Harvey. 

RECLU'SE*!* n, s. [reclus, recluse, old Fr. Be- 
cbises, accoiding to the true meaning of the word 
(Lat. reclusus) signify those which are set wide 
open, or left at liTOrty; though that barbarous age 
mistook the sense of the word for such as were shut 
^ and might not stirre out of their doyster.” 
Fuller, Holy State, 1648, p. aA.] One shut up; a 
retired person. 

It seems yeu have not lived such an obstinate reehue from 
the disputes and transactionii of men. Hammond. 

This must be the inference of a redtue, that conversed only 
with hu own meditations, iJee. of CAr. IHety, 

Recxu'se. adj. [reclus, Fr.] Shut up; retfted.' 

Tne nymphs, 

Melissao, sacred and redute to Ceres, 

Pour streams select and purity of waters. Prior, 

I all the livedongday 
Consume in meditation deep, redute 

From human converse. Philips. 

To Reclu'be.# V. a, [from the noun.] To shut up. 
Not in use. 

She sees at once the virgin mother stay 
Xedui’dni home, publick at Golgotha. * 

Donne, Div. Poems, p.333. 

The reduted orders, and other regulars excepted. 

Howdl, Lett, iv. 7. 

Keclu'sely.# adv. {jacom recluse.} In retirement; 
like a recluse. 

Recxusemess.# n. s. [&om recluse.} Retirement. 

He live most at ease, that has least to do in the world. 
A kind of calm reckueness is like rest to the overlaboured man; 
but a multitude it not pleating. FettAmn on Eedet. ii. 11. 

Tile precepts tS speculative piety are natural in the element 
of contemplatioir, which is riidiuenett and solitude; but not 
always competent with society. 

IV. Mounlt^ue, Dev, Ett. P.i. p.47. 

Reclu'siom.^ n.s. [from rcclitse.} State of a recluse. 

Reclu'sive.# a<(/. [from rcdiise.} Affording con¬ 
cealment. 

You may conceal her 

In some recUuive and religious life. Shaksitearc, Murk Ada. 

REa>AOUi.A'TiON. n. s. [/v and coagulation.} Sccoud 
coagulation. 

Tins salt, dissolved in a conmiicnt quantity of water, docs 
upon its rccoegalation disiwse of the aqueous particles among 
its own saline ones, and shoot into crystals. 

To Reco'ct.# 0.0. [recoetus, Lat. from recoquo.} To 
vamp up. 

Ola women and men too — seek, as it were, iw Medea’s 
charms, to recoct thor corps, as she did iEson’s, from feeble 
deformities to spritely liandsommtess. 

Bp. l\^/lor, Arty. Handtom, p. 71. 

REcq'oNiSABtB.* a^. [from rewjgii^.] That may^ 
be adcnowledged. * 

Recd'oeisance. n, s. [recognisance, Fr.] 

I. Acknowledgement of pers<m or thing. 

3. Badge. 

A|iparent it it, that all men are either Cbristums or not; if 
by external praletnoa they be Chrudans, then are duy of the 
vuiblo churro of Christ; and Chiktians by external profession 
thqy ai« bI 4 wbow maik of fseqgiiiraiice hath in it tbosB things 
raeattoned, yet althouih theybe impioiiiklolaten and wickM 
hetttkhs. Hooker. 
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She did gratify bis amorous works 
With that recognisance and pledge of love. 

Which I first gnve her; aii uundkcrcliief. Shakspeare. 

3. A bond of record testifying the recognisor to owe 
unto the recognisee a certain sum of money; and is 
acknowledgcuin some court of record; and those that 
dfe mere recognizances are not sealed Initrcn rolled: 
It is also iism for the verdict of the twelve men 
enfyvanncllcd upon an assize. Cowd. 

The English should not marry with any Irish, imiIi-.^ fhiuiid 
* by recognisance with sureties to continue ioy^. Davies. 

To IIE'COGNISE. ». a. [recqgnosco, juat.] 

I . To acknowledge; to recover and avow knowledge 
of any person or thing. 

He brought several of them, even under their owi: hands, 
to reci^nise their .sense of their undue procedure used by them 
unto him. Fed, lAfe of Hammond. 

'Die British cannon formidably ro;irs. 

While starting from his oozy bed. 

The asserted ocean rears his reverend head. 

To view and recognite his ancient lord. Diydcn. 

Then first he recognis'd the ethereal guest. 

Wonder and joy altcrnato fire his brea.st. Pope. 

Speak, vassal, reeognise thy sov’rcign queen : 

Hast thou ne’er seen me? know’st thou not me seen ? llarfe. 

3 . To review; to re-examine. 

However their causes speed in j'our tribunals, Christ will 
recognise them at a greater. Smith. 

Recognisee'. ». s. One in whose favour the bond is 
drawm. 

Reco'gnisoii. n. s. One who gives die recognisance. 

Recogni'tion. m. s. [rccognilio, Latin.] 

I. Review; renovation of knowledge. 

The rirtiies of some being thought expedient to be anniinlly 
had in remembrance, brought in a fourth kind of publick 
reading, whcrciiy the lives of such saints had, at the time of 
their ycvly incinoriais, solemn recognUion in the cburcli of 
God. Hooker. 

3 . Knowledge confessed. 

Every species of fancy hath three modes; recogHilion of a 
thing, us present; memory of it, as past; and foresight of it, as 
to come. Grew, Cosmo/. 

3. Acknowledgement; memorial. 

The Israelites, in Moses’ days, were redeemed out of Eg>-pt; 
in memory and ren^ni/ion whereof they were commanded to 
observe the weekly sabbath. IVAilr. 

If the rccflgaition or acknowledgement of a filial concord, 
upon any writ of covenant finally, be token by justice of assize, 
and the yearly value of those lands be declared by aflidavit 
made before the same justice; then is tlic recognition and value 
signed with the handwriting of that justice. Bacon. 

To RECOI'L. V. n. [r^cr, Fr.] 

1. To rush back in consequence of resistance, which 
cannot be overcome by Uie force impressed. 

The very thought of my-revenges that way 
Recoil upon me; in himself too mighty. Shakspeare. 

Revenge, at first tiiongh sweet. 

Bitter cxe long, bock on itself recoil*. MiBon, T\ L. 

Amazement seiz’d 

ziU the host of heaven; back Uiey recoiPd, afraid 

At firrt. Mdton, P, L. 

Bril on itself shall bock reedl. ^ MUton, Vomus. 

Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils. 

Like guns o’erchaig’d, breaks, misses, or reeoUt. Denham. 

My heniPs so soft, his heart so bard. 

The blow remib, and hurts me-wbile I strike! Drydm. 

Whiter viotace maybe dflbred to natnre,!^ endeavouring 
to reasoa menintoaooDtrMy persuasion, ruture will still recoil, 
and at last return to itself. TiUotson. 

3. To iiill back. ,, 

Ye both forewesoied be; therrfore a while 
Ireadyourest, andtoyrwrbowenreiciiil. ^>en*er,F.Q. 

Ten paces huge 

Re back reedtii the tenth on bended knee, 

Hit massy spear upstay’d. Mikon, P. L. 
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To lail; U» shrink. 

A good and virtuous nature may reivil 

In an imperial chaige. Shnkspearc, Macbelh. 

To Recoi't-# V. a. To drive back; to cause to re¬ 
coil. Not in use. 

But neither unt nor travel might her back reetM. 

Spmur, F. Q. 

RECo'u-'t’ «. «. [from the verb.] A fidling back. 

Against mountains dashes. 

And in rfcoi/ makes meadows standing splashes. 

Broume, Brit. Putt. B. i. S. a. 

, On a sudden open fly 
Will impetuous recoU and jarnng sound 
The infernal doors. JlfJ&on, P. L. 

Recoi'lino.# m. s. [from rccoiY.] Act of slirinking 
back; revolt. 

As long as these rceoUiiig* of the mind continue, the sinner 
will find his accounb of pleasure very pom* and short. 

South, Serm. ii. 171. 

Recoi'unoly.* adv. [from the p#rt.r«roj 7 j«^.] With 
retltwession. HulocL 

To Recoi'n. V. a. Ire and coin.] To coin over 
again. 

Among the Romans, to preserve great events utmn their 
coins, when any particular piece of money grew very scarce, 
it was often rceoined by a succeeding cin|)eror. Adttuan. 

Uecoi'kaoe. n, s. [rc and coinage.^ The act of coin¬ 
ing anew'. 

'rite mint gained^ upon the late statute, by the recoinagr of 
groats mid half-groats, now twelvcpeiiccs and sixpences. 

Bacon. 

To RECOLLE'CT.*!" v. a, \i-ec<MectuSy Lat.] 

1 . To recover to memory. 

It diilrelieve my passion much; 

More than light airs and recolleeted terms 

Of these most brisk and giddv-paced times. Shakspeare. 

Recollect every day the things seen, heard, or read, which 
made any addition to your understanding. Wattt, Logick. 

2. To recover reason or resolution. 

The Tyrian queen 

Admir’d his fortunes; more admir’d tlic man; 

Then reeoUected stood. Dtyilcn, JRu. 

3. To ^her what is scattered; to gather again. 

If 1 were but mere dust and ashes, 1 iniglit speak unto the 
Lord; for the Lord’s hand made me of this dust, and the 
Lord’s hand shall reealleet these ashes. 

, Ihnne, Devol. (1624,) P- 9 * 

God will one day raise the dead, recoUeeting our scattered 
dust, and rearing our dissolved frame. Barrow, vol. ii. S. a. 

Now that God bath made his light radiate in his word, men 
may rccoUect those scattered divine beams, and kindling with 
them the topicks proper to warm our oflections, enflame holy 
aeal. Beyle. 

Re'collect, or Re'collet.# «. s. A monk of a 
reformed order of Franciscans. 

Many other reformations have been from time to time of the 
Franciscans, as by the Minims, Recollects, &c, IVeeaer. 

REcoiJ.E'cmoN. M. s. [from recollect.'] Recovery of 
notion; revival in the memory. 

Rceolkctkm is when an idea is sought after by the mind, and 
with pain and endeavour found, and brought again in view. 

Locke. 

Finding the reetBectien of bis thoughts disturb his sleep, he 
remitted the particular care of the composition. 

Fril, tff Hammond. 
Let us take care that we sleep not without such ameoUtcHuu 
of^^e actions of the day, os may represent any thing that 
is remarkable, as matter of sorrow or thankspving. 

Bjp. Taylor. 

^ The last image of timt troubled heap. 

When sense subudes, and fimw sports in sleep, 

Though past the reeaUectum of the thought. 

Becomes the stuff of which our dream is wrought. Pipe. 

To REcoMBi'KE. 4 t: V, o. [tc ond combine.] To join to- 
■ gether again. 


— That fmr hand — 

When first it joyii’d her vir^n snow to thine. 

Which when tiMay thepricst shall/rconi^w. 

From the mysterious holy touch such charms 
1^1 flow, os shall unlock her wreathed anus. 

Qirew, J'oettu, p. 11.;. 

RECO'MFORT. v, a. [i-e and comjfort.] 

1. To comfort or console again. 

Wliat place is there left, we may hope our wom to recomfori P 

Sidney. 

Ne’er through an arch so hurried the blownfiides. 

As the recomforted through th’ gates. Shakspeare, Coriot. 

As one from sw dismay 
Reconforted, and, after thoughts dis'turb’d. 

Submitting to what seem’d remediless. Milton, P. L, 

2. To give new' strength. 

In strawberries, it is usual to help the ground with muck; 
and likewise to reeomfort it sometimes with muck put to the 
roots; but to water with muck water is not practis^ Raccit. 
REco'jiFomxEss.# a^'. [from recomjor/.] Without 
comfort. 

There all that night remained Britomart, 

Restlcssc, recomfortksse. Speiuer, F. Q. v. vi. 94. 

To Hecomme'nce. V . a. \irecommencer, Fr. re and 
commence.] To begin anew. 

To RECOMME'ND. v. a. [recommender, Fr. re and 
commend.] 

1. To praise to anoUicr; to advance by praise to the 
kindness of another. 

Mecenas recommended Viigil and Horace to Augustus, whose 
praises helped to make him popular while alive, and after his 
death have mode him precious to posterity. Dryden. 

2. To make acceptable. 

A decent boldness ever meets with ftiends, 

Succeeds, and ev’n a stranger recommends. Pope. 

3. To commit with prayers. 

They hod been recommended to the grace of Cod. Jlcts, xiv. 
RECOMME'NDAHLE.’f' adj. {rccommendaUcy Fr. from 
recommend.] Worthy of recommendation or praise. 

A right reeommendaUe thing in hcven and in eithc is a true 
tungc. Ld. Rivers, IHcleSf^.^the PkUosophers,ls4u,) A. vii. 

Though these pursuits should make out no prrtence to ad. 
vantage, yet, upon the account of honour, they sre recow- 
mendahle. GUttoMe, Prtf. to Scepsis. 

Recomme'nsablemess.#^ n. s. [from recomnicndable.] 
Quality of being recommcndable. 

The last rule to try opinions hr, is the recommcndablcncu of 
our rcli^on to strangers, or those that arc without. 

More, Myst. of Godliness, (1660,) B. 10. ch. j. 
Recomme'ndably.# adv. [from recommendable.] bo 
as to deserve commendation. S&erwood. 

Recommenda'tion. «. s. {t'ecommendafion, fV. from 
recfnnmend.] 

X. I'hc net of recommending. 

2. That which secures to one a kind rec^tion from 
another. 

Puplicola’s doors were opened on the outside, to save the 
people even the common civility of asking entrance; where 
misfortune was a powerful recommendaiion: and where want 
itself was a powerful mediator. Dryden. 

Recomhe'ndatoby. aty. [firom recemmend.] Tliat 
commends to another. ^ 

Verses rccomntendalory they have commanded me to prefix 
before my book. 

Recomhe'ndeu. n. s. [from recommend.] One who 
recommends. 

St. Chrysostom, as great a lover and reemnmender of the 
solitary state as he was, declares it to be no proper school for 
those who ore to be leaders of Christ’s flock. AUerhury. 

To Rscommi't. V. a. Ire and commit.] To commit 
anew. 

When th^ had bailed the twelve bisfapps, who were in the 
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Tower, the boiue of eommon.c expostulated with them, and 
caused them to be recommttrd. Clarendon, 

To Recompa'ct. V. a. [re nnd compactJ)^ To join 
anew. 

Repair 

And reeotHpact my scatter'd body. Dome' 

Recompenba'tiom.# V. s. [old Fr. recompetisation.^ 
Recompe^. Hidoet. 

To RE'COmPENSE. t'. a. [recompensei-t Fr. re and 

1. To repay: to requite. 

Continue ^thfiil, and we will recompeme xaa. i Mac. x. 
Hear from heaven, and requite the wicked, by recompentiug 
his way upon lus own head. *a CAron. vi. 33. 

2. To give in requital. 

Thou wast begot of them, and how canst thou recompente 
•them the things they have done for thee! Ecclue. vin. a8. 
XeeompenMe to no man evil for evil. Earn. xii. 17. 

3. To compensate; to make up by somctbing equiv¬ 
alent. 

French wheat, which is bearded, rcquireth the best soil, rr- 
eompenting the same witli a profitable plenty. Careiv, 

Solvman, willing them to be of good cheer, said, that he 
would in short time find occasion for them to recompeme that 
disgrace, and again to shew their approved valour. KnoUes. 
He is long ripening, but then his maturitv, and the com- 
ent thereof, recompemelh the slowness of his maturation. 

Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

4. To redeem; to pay for. 

If the man have no kinsman to recompense the trespass unto, 
let it be reeompemed unto the Lord. Num. v. 8. 

RE'coMPENSE.'f' «. s. [recompense^ Fr. from the verb. 
Ancicutly, rccompence was the spelling of the sub¬ 
stantive ; and many now write it so; distinguishing, 
*aB in /ff-adtse the verb, and practice the substantive.] 

1. Reward; something given as an acknowledgement 
of merit. 

Thou’rt so far before, 

' That swiftest wing of recompense is tJow 
To overtake thee. Shakspraix. 

2. Ek]uivalent; compensation. 

Wise men thought the vast advanb^e from thdr learning 
and integrity an unpic recompeme for any inconvenience from 
thor passion. * Clarendon. 

Your mother’s wrongs a recompense shall meet, 

I lay my sceptre at her daughter's feet. Drydcn. 

Recompi'i.ement. n. s. [re auAd^ompilement.l New 
compilement. 

Although I had a purpose to make a particular digest or re~ 
cnt^lemeni of the laws, I laid it aude. Bacon. 

To Recompo'se. V. a. [recomjmer, Fr. re and com¬ 
pote.'] 

1. To settle or quiet anew. 

Elijah was so transported, that be could not reemve answer 
from God, till b}' muack he was recomposed. Bp. Taylor. 

2. To form or adjust anew. 

We produced a lovely purple, which we can destroy or re> 
compete at pleasure, by sevenng or reapproachinglhe edges of 
the two irises. B^U'on Colours. 

RecomFosi'tion. n. «. [re and composition.] Com- 
posititm renewed. 

Reconci'eable. a 4 j' [jreconeUiahlei Fr. from reconeik,] 
1. ibroble rciiewra kindness. 

9. Oapjatmt; possibK^ bejnqde consistent. 

mm we (fid was the (fistittes of pur own con* 

sdem: and cshisequeritly never tpakes that act reconcildde 
with a regeaerate estate^ Wbicb otherwise not be so. 

Hammond. 

The different accounts>of the numbervof 8lti|M are reeomdi- 
sMe, by simposing that some^adceof me men or war only, and 
utiicrs adoMthe transports. Arbulknot. 

The bones, to be uic most convenient, ought to have been 
as li^t, at was rmoneUaMt with suffieieBt strength. Ckeyne. 
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Worldly affuirs and recreations may hinder out attcndHI^ 
upon the worship of God, and are not reconcUaUe with sohmin 
assemblies. Helsnn. 

HEcoNt;i'i.ABt.EME^. ti. s, [from reconcikahle.] 

1. Consistence; p(»dbility to be reconciled. 

The cylinder is a lifeless trunk, which hath nothing of clioioc 
or wiU ip it; and therefore cannot be a fit resemblance to shew 
the reeoneilabteness of fate with choice. Hanmonri. 

Discerning how the several parts of Scripture are fitted to 
several times, persons and oecurrenc^JWe shall discover not 
only a recondlMcness, but a friendship nnd perfect harmony 
betwixt texts, that here seem most at variance. Buylc. 

2. Dis]iosition to renew love. 

To RE'CONCILE.'f" v. a. [recotwilierf Fr. rceoncilio^ 
Latin.] 

1. To make to like again. 

This noble passion. 

Child of integrity, Imth from my soul 

Wip’d the black socles, recmlc'tPd my thoughts 

To thy good truth and honour. Sh^speatt. 

Submit to Cmsar; 

And recomnle thy mighty soul to life. Addison, Catu 

He that has accustomed himself to take up witii what casiU 
offers* itself, lias reason to fear he shall never reconcile himself 
to the fatigue of turning things in his mind, to discover tiieii 
more retired secrets. Locic. 

Contending minds to reconcile. Stri/l. 

2. To make to be liked again. 

Many wise men, who kuev/ the tregsurcr's talent in re- 
luovingprejudicc, and reconciling himself to wavering aficctioiiii, 
believed tiw loss of tlie duke was unseasonable. Clarendon. 

3. To make any thing consistent. 

The great men among the ancients understood bow to rc- 
coHcile manual laiiour with nflTairs of state. Loci. r. 

Questions of right and wrong 
Which though our consciences have reconciled, 

My learning cannot answer. Southern, Spartan Dame. 

Some figures monstrous and mishap’d appear. 

Consider’d singly, or beheld too near; 

Which but proportion’d to their light or place. 

Due distuuee reconciles to form and grace. Pope. 

4. To restore to favour. 

80 thou shall do for every one that erreth and is simple, so 
shall ye reconcile the house. Berk. xlv. so. 

Let him live before thee nvondUd. Mtlloit, P. L. 

5. To purify. [mo«« 7 ier unc egliso, “ to )>urge, 
cleanse, rc-conaccratc a churcb.” Cotgravc.] 

Not consecrating and reconciling cliurcliyards witli so many 
ceremonies, and opinion of efficacy and necessity, us in the 
church of Rome. ' Puller, Mad. o/lhe Ch. of Eng, p. 3*7. 

6. I'o rc-cstablisb. [a latinism.] 

She them besought, during their quiet treaguc. 

Into her lodging to repaire awhile 
To rest themselves, and grace to reconcile. 

^ Spenser, E. Q. ii. ii. 33. 

To Re'conche.* V. n. To become reconciled. 

Your thoughts, though much startled at first, reconcile to it. 

Ahp. Saneroft, Serm p. 104. 

TIeconci'lement. n. s. [from rcconcik.] 

1. Reconciliation; renewal of kindness; favour rc- 
atoried. 

Injury went beyond all degree of recoueilemenl. Sidney. 

Creature so tair 1 his recomdlemeni seeking, 

His counsel whom she had displeas’d. Mdtou, P. L. 

On one tide great reserve, and very great resentment on tlic 
other, have eniumed animotities, so as to make ail retgyncUc- 
ment impracticable. V Sudfi. 

2. Friendship renewed. 

No (doud 

Of anger shall remain; but peace assur’d 

And recondhemetAi ABlton, I\ L. 

Reconci'ler. n. s. [from reeowik.] . 

1. One who renew* friendship l»twecn otiicrs. ' - 
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He not onl^ attniiied hii puipoie of nniting dittant parties 
utkto each other, but contraiy to tte usual &te of reecneilen, 
gained them to himself. * PeB, lAk of Hanmmd. 

2 . who discovers the consistence netween pro¬ 
positions. 

Part of the world know how to accommodate St. James and 
St. Paul, better than some late recondkrt. Norm. 

Reconcilia'tion. w. s. [reconciliatio, from re and 
conciUo, Lat. reconciliation^ Fr.] 

1. Renewal of frieiidsliip. 

2. Agreement of things seemingly opposite; solation 
of seeming amtrarieties. 

These distinctiong of the fear of God give us a clear and 
easy rreoncUialUm of those seeming inconsistencies of Scripture, 
with respect to this afiection. Rogers. 

3. Atonement; expiation. 

lie might be a merciful and faithful high priest to make re- 
comdliation for sin. Heb. ii. 17. 

Reconci'liatory.# a^. [from reconciliation.'} Able 
to reconcile. 

These rerondUatory ptqmrs fell under the eyes of some grave 
divines. £p. Hall, SpedaUies of hh Life. 

To RECoNDEVdE. V. o. [f'C and condense.} *To con¬ 
dense niiew. 

In the hcmls of stills and necks of eolipiles, such va|)ours 
quickly are by u very little cold recondented into water. Boyk. 

llKCo'NOiTK.'f' adj. IrecondUm, Lat.] Hidden; 
secret: profound; abstruse. 

Duuhtless there will lie great plenty of unctuous spirituous 
matter, when the most inward and rvcvndite spirits of all things 
r.ball be distodge«l from their old close residences, and scattered 
into the air. (HaHviUe, Bre-ej-isi. eh. 14. 

He asserts that this was the recondite sense of Moses his 
words. Bp. Bull, IVorki, iii. 1168. 

A disagreement between thought and expression seldom 
happens, hut among men of more recondite studies a>i<l deep 
learning. Felton on the Classicks. 

To Recondu'ct. V . a '[reconduitf Fr. reconductus, 
Lat. r< and conduct.} To conduct again. 

WandcrV thou within this lucid orb. 

And stray’d from those fair fields of light above, 

Amid’st this new creation srant’st a^idc. 

To reconduct thy steps ? Dryden, Stale tf Innocence. 

To Reconjoi'n. V . a, [n* and conjoin,} To join 
aneW. 

Some liquors, although colourless themselves, when elevated 
into exhalations, exhibit a conspicuous colour, which they lose 
again when reemgoined into a liquor. Boyk. 

To Recon Fi'nM.* v. a. [re and cow^jvb.] To establish 
again. 

And ^o being reconfirmed^ upon the thirtieth of August in 
the year 1667 he sent Secretary Murrice, &c 

Ld. Clarendon, Life, iii. p. 835. 

To Reco'nquer. 1). a. [recanquerir^ Fr. re and con¬ 
quer.} To conquer again. 

Cbattcrton undertook to reconquer Ogier. Davies. 

To Reconnoi'ter.* v. a. [rrronnot/rr, Fr.] To ex¬ 
amine; t<*view. 

The histories of all our former wars are transmitted to us in 
our vernacular idiom. I do not find, in any of our c^nicles, 
that Edward the third reccmnmtered the enemy, tnoiigh he 
often discovered the posture of the French, and as often van¬ 
quished them. Addison. 

She reeonnoUrev Ancy’s airy band. Young, Night Tk. %. 

To Rbconvi/iie. V. n. [re and coTmene.} To assemble 
anew. 

A won« accident fell out about the time of the two houses 
reconvenmg, which made a wonderful impression. Clarendon, 

To Recc/nsecratb. v. a. .[re and consecrate,} To 
consecrate anew. 

If a church should be consumed by fire, it shall, in such a 
ease, be reconsecrated, -dylife, Partrgon, 
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7 b Reconsi'her.# v. a. [re and corisider-.] To turn 
in the mind over and over. 

Reconsider from time to time, and retain the friendly advice 
which 1 send you. Ld. Chcster^ld. 

To Rsco'nsolate.# ti. a. [re and consolate.} To 
comfort again. 

I should think myself unworthy for evi^of that love she 
bare me, if in this case I were fit toscomfo^you. But it is 
that only God who can reconsolate us both; who, when he 
hath called now one and then another of his own creatures 
unto himself, will unclasp the final book of his decrees, and 
dissolve the whole. Wollon, Rem. p. 439. 

Reconve'rsion.* «. s. [rr and convo'sion.} A 
'second conversion. 

Pope Gi^oiw the first, being zealously moved for the recon¬ 
version of this English nation, sent hither Austin the monkc 
with other his associates. Weever. 

7 b Reconve'rt.# V . a. [re and convert.} To con¬ 
vert again. 

The East-Saxons, who had expelled thdr bishop Mellitus 
and renounced the fititli, were by the means of Oswi recon¬ 
vert rd, Milton, Hist, of Eng. B. 4. 

7 b Reconve'y. V . a. [re and convet/.} To convey 
again. 

As rivers lost in seas, some secret vein 
Thence reconveys, there to be lost again. Denham. 

To RECO'RD.*^ r. a. [rreorrfor, Lat. recorder, Fr.] 

1. To register any tiling so tliat its memory may not 
be lost. « 

I made him my book, where my soul recorded 
The bistoiy of all inv secret thoughts. Shakspeair. 

Hu shall record a gift 
Here in the court, of all he dies possess’d. 

Unto his son Lorenzo. _ Shakspeare. 

Those things that are recorded of him and his ii^iety, are 
written in the chronicles. 1 Jssdr. i. 42. 

I call heaven and earth to record this day against you, that 
I have set before you life and death. Deut. xxx. sc. 

They gave complex ideas names, that they mi^t the more 
easily record and discunrse of those tilings they were daily con¬ 
versant in. Locke. 

2. To celebrate; to cause to be remembered solemnly. 

So even and mom recorded the third d^. Milton, P. L. 

3. To recite; to repeat; to tune. Out of use. 

If his ditties liene so trimly dight, 

I pray thee, Uohbinol, record some one. 

^tenser, Shep. Cal. April. 

They lung’d to see the day, to hear the lark. 

Record her hymns, and chant her carrots blest. Fairfax. 

4. To call to mind, [a latinism.] 

Being returned to his mother’s bowre. 

In solitary silence fgr fivm wight. 

Me gan record the miserable stowre. 

In which his wretched love lay day and night 

For his dearc sake. Spenser, F, Q. iv.xii. 19. 

7 b Reco'ko.# V . n. To sing a tune; to piny a 
tunc. 

To the lute 

She sung, and mode the ni^t-bird mute, 

'That still records with moan. Shakspeare, Perieks, 

Ye may record a little^ or ye may whistle. 

As time shall niinister: but tor main siujpim. 

Pray ye satisfy yourselves; away, be cormul. 

Beaum. and Ft, Mans, Tkonua. 

O sweet, sweet; how the birds record too! 

Beaton, and FI. Pilgrim, 

Re'cord. n. s. [record, Fr. from the verb. The 
accxint of the noun is in^ifrrcntly on cither syllable; 
of the verb always on the last.] Raster; authcntick 
memorial. 

Is it upon record f or else rqiorted 
Successively, from oge to age ? aShakipcare, Rich. III. 
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It cannot 1 w 

The Volscians dare break with ut. 

Wo hate record that veri wdl it can ; 

And tlwee examples of the like hate been. Shoktpeare. 

The king made a record, of these things, and Mardocbcus 
wrote thereofi JSrfil. xii. 4 - 

An ark, and in the ark his testimony. 

The recorde ^his covenant. MUtm, P. L. 

Of such a||hldi»s|p time leaves record, 

Who bum'd the tem^e where die was scor’d. liryden. 

If he affirms such a monarchy continued to the flood, I 
would know what rccordc he has it from. Lodte. 

Though the attested copy of a record be good proof, yet 
the copy of a copy never so well attested will not be admitted 
a^ u proof in judirat'sre. Lockc. 

Thy elder look, great Janus 1 cast 
Into the long rreorar of ages post; 

Review the years in fairest action drest. Prior. 

Kecorda^tion. n. s. [j-pcortiatio, Ijut.] Remembrance. 
Not in use. 

I never shall have length of life enough. 

To rain upon remembruncie with mine eyes, 

That it may grow and spout us high as heaven 
For recordation to raynobli- husband. Skakspeorc, lien. IV, 
Moke a recordation to my soul 

Of every syllable tliat here was spoke. Shakspeare. 

A man of tlie prlmiti^^c tuniper, when the church by lowli¬ 
ness did floradsii in high examples, which 1 have inserted as a 
due recordation of bis virtues, nuving been much obliged to him 
for many favours. WoUon. 

llEco'nDER. M. s. [from record.] 

1. One whose business is to register any events. 

1 but your recorder am in this, 

, Or mouth and speaker of the universe, 

A ministerial notary; for 'tis 
Not 1 , but you and fame that make this verse. 

Donne, Pom.i, p. 167. 

2 . Tlic keeper of the rolls in a city. 

I ask’d, what meant this wilful silence? 

His aiuwer was, the people were not us’d 

To be spoke to except by the recorder, Skaitpeare, Rick. III. 

Hie office of recorder to this city being vacant, five or six 
persons ore soliciting|p> succeed him. Suafi. 

3. A kind of flute; a wind instrument. 

The shepherds went among them, and sang an eclogue, 
while the other shepherds, pulling out recorders, which pos- 
seit the place of pipes,accordml their musick to the others voice. 

Sidney. 

In a recorder, the three uppermost holes yield one tone, 
which is a note lower than the toi^e of the first three, Bacon. 

The figures of reeorderc, and flutes and pipes, arc straight; 
but the recorder hotii a less bore, and a greater above and below. 

Bacon, 

To Kecou'ch. V, n. [re and couch.] 'J’o lie down 
again. 

Hou mak’st the night to overvml tile day; 

^'hen lions whelps lie roming for thdr prey. 

And at thy powerful hand demand thorfood; 

Who when at mom they all reer>iieA agmn, 

Hien toiling man till eve pursues his pain. WoUon. 

To RECeyVER. V. a. {reemtorer^ Fr. recupero, Lat.] 

1. To restore (1*001 sickness or disorder. 

Would my ^rd were with the prophet; for he would re- 
cooer him ofhis leprow. 3 Kmgt, v. 3. 

The clouds disnw'di, the sky resum'd her light. 

And nature stood reeovn*d of her fright. Dryien. 

2. 'foWMir. • 

Shoitia we apply this prefeept opiy to those who are con- 
earned |o rwowr time they have loft, it would extend to the 
whole CBce of m a nkin d. Rogen. 

Even good men have many fidifngs and lapses to lament end 
mmter. * Jfcfers. 

3. To regain; to get again. 

Every of us, each for & self, laboured how to recover him, 
while ha rather daily oeM us coMipHUOns of our deedt, than 
tsver return’d hi aBy^soaiid and fiuthful msaner. &Aay. 
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Etay B while; and we’ll debate, 

By what safe means th^rowd may he reeooei^d. Shaktpcarc. 

The spirit of the lainl is unon me, to preach tlic gospel to 
tile poor, and reeoDerii^ of si^t to the blind. St. Luke, iv. ig. 

Once in forty veers cometh a pope, that castctli lus lye upon 
the kingdom of Naples, to recover it to the church. Bacoti. 

These Italians, in despight of what could be done, reeaeered, 
Hliavcntum. _ KnoUet, Hut. oftke Turks. 

I who e’er while the hapny garden sung. 

By one man’s disobedience lost, now sing * 

Recover'd Paradise to dl mankind. 

By one man’s firm obedience. , Mi/ton, P. H. 

Any other person nmy join with him that is injured, ami 
assist him in recovering from the oflbndci- so much, ns mny raake 
satisfnctiuu. 'Locke. 

4. To release. 

That they may recover themselves out of the snore of Hu- 
devil, who are taken captive by him. 3 Tim. ii. if.. 

5. To attain; to reach; to conic up to. Not in use. 

The forest is not three leagues off; 

If we recover that, wc’tar sure enough. Shokspeam. 

To Reco'veb.*^ t>. n. To grow well from a disease, 
or any evil. 

Isait^ said, take a lump of figs. And they took and laid it 
on the boil, and he recovered. % Kiitgc, xx. 7. 

Adam, by this from the cold sudden damp 
Recovering, his scatter’d spirits return’d. MSton, V. L. 

Reco'verabi.e. adj. [recouvrable, Fr. from rccowr.] 

I. Possible to be restored from sickness. 

3. Possible to be regained. 

A prodigm’s course 

Is like the sun’s, but not like his, recoverable, 1 fear. 

Skakspeoee, 

They promised the good people ease in the matter of pi«>- 
tcctions, by which the debts from iwrliamenl men aud their 
followers were not recoverable. Clarendon. 

Reco'very. b. s. [from recover.] 

1. Restoration from sickness. 

Your hopes arc regular and reasonable, though in temporal 
aflairs; such as are deliverance from enemies, and recovery 
from sickness. Bp. Taylor, Buie of Living Holy. 

The sweat sometimes acid, is a s%n of recovery after acute 
distempers. Arbuthuoi oh ARmenIs. 

2 . Power or act of regaining. . • 

What should move me to undertake the recovery of this, 
being not ignorant of the impossibility ? SMkipeare. 

These counties were the keys of Normandy: ' 

But wherefore weeps Warwick ? 

For grief that they are past recovery. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

Mario Sanudo tired about the fourteenth age, a man full of 
seal for the reeove^ of the Holy Land. Atiutknol on Coins. 

3. Tlic act of cutting ofT an entail. 

The spirit of wantonness is sure scared out of him; if the 
devil have him not in fee simple, with fine and recovery. 

Skakspearc. 

'To RECOU'NT. v. a. Ireconter^ Fr.] To relate in 
detail; to tell distinctly. 

Bid him recount the fore-recited practices. Sudespeare. 
How I have thought of these times, 

I shall recount hereafter. Shakspeare, Jul. Cos. 

Plato in Timmo produces an Egyptian priest, who recounted 
to Solon out of the holy books ofBgypt the story of the flood 
universal, which huppimed long before the Grecian inundation 
*. Balegh, Hist, qf the World, 

The talk of worldly affairs hindereth much, although re^ 
counted with a fair intention : wc speak willingly, W seldom 
return to silence. Bp.Taydor, Gtdae to Devotion. 

Say, from these glorious seeds what iiarvest flows. 

Recount our Uesnngs, and compare our woes. Dr^den. 

Recou'ntment. b. s. gifirom recount.] Relation; 

recital. 

When from the first to last, betwixt us two, 

Tears our reeoiMtiiieiitf bad most finely bath’d; 

As how 1 came into that desart plaed. Shak^are. 

'To REcou'RE.’f'* V. a. To recover, er lecure. Usetl * 
by Spenser. Sec 2 b Rbcure. 
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RECOU'RSE.'f’ «. s, [recursus, Lat. recours, Fr.] 

1. fVequent paange. Obsoletw. 

Not Priamus and Hecuba on knees, 

Their eyes o’ergalled with recourse of tears. 

Skaispeare, 2 V. and Cress, 

2. Return; new attack. 

Preventive phyaick, by purging noxious humours and tlie 
causes of diseases, prcveiiteth sickness in the healthy, or the 
rea^rsc thereof in the valetudinwy. Brown, ^ulg. Err, 

3. Return; recurrence. « 

The course and recourse of times and accidents. 

Proceed, against Garnet, (1606.) Ec. a, b. 
liow necessary, or how convenient at least, the certain re~ 
courses of scaiiuns made by the heavenly bodies are 1 

Barrow on the Creed. 

4. [_ltecours, Fr,] Application as for heJp or protec¬ 
tion. 'J'iiis is the common use. 

Tlius died this great peer, in 11 time of great reeotirsc unto 
him and dependance upon him, the house and town full of 
servants and suiters. Wotton, I), of Biuiingham. 

I’lie council of Trent commends the making recourse unto 
only to the prayers of the saints, but to their aid and iissistaner. 

Stillingjleel. 

Can any man think, that this privilege w'as at first conferred 
upon the church of lionie, and the Christians in idl ages bad 
constant rcroursr to it tor determining their differences j and 
yet that that very church should now l)c at a loss where to find 
it ? _ Tdlotion. 

All other means have fail’d to wound her heart. 

Our last recourse is therefore to our art. J)rt/den. 

5. Aca;ss. 

The doors be lockt 

That no man hath recourse to her by night. Shakspeare. 

To REcor'iisE.* r. n. [from the noun.] To return. 
Not ill Use. s ‘ 

For a little pause, he stood without flume; the flame de¬ 
parting and recoursmg thrice ore the wood tuoke strength to 
be the sharper to consume him. 

Fox, Acts and Mon. of Thus. Bilnrp. 
llECou'nsEFOT., mlj. Lfrom recourse.'^ Moving alter¬ 
nately. 

in that recourseful deep. Urayton, Polyolh. S. i. 

JlE'OlEANT.jl' adj. [Not from tlic Fr. reman!, 
as Dr. .lohnson .supposes, and accordingly define.^ 
reermnt, cryir.g out for mercy; but from the old 
Yt. recreant, “ tired, wenrietl, out of heart, faint- 
hearU*d.” Colgrave. “ C’ctoit tine grande liontu 
pour nil chevalier d’ ^Ire rdacant.” Laco.nbc. And 
see Dll Cange in V. REcnEnn'iJ.s. “ Jtecredi/i 
yiilgo, vol rccreanti nppelAti, i]ui qtiidem inter 
Iiifanics hubebantur; adco ut inaximo probro habere- 
tur objccta rreredill contiiiiielia. — Itecrmnlus itleni 
qiKKl recredilHs, ex Gallico recreani pro recreti,”] 

». CoA'artlly; meanspirited; subdued. 

Let be that lady ilcbonaire. 

Thou rececani knight, and soon thy self prepare 

To buttle. ^ Spenser, P. Q. 

But diat tliou yield thcc as recreant and overcome, thou 
shall die. Mortc d"Arthur. 

Dost 

Thou wear a lion’s hide ? doff it for shame, 

^ And hang a calf’s skin on those recreant limbs. S/ustspeare. 
Here standeth Thomas Mowbray, duko of Norfolk, 

On pain to be found false and recreant. Shakspeare. 

The knight, whom fate and happy chance sl.ali grace 
From out the bttrs to force his opposite, 
kill, or make him recreant the plain. 

The prize of valour and of love shall gain. JDryden. 

C. Apostate; foisc. 

Like a recreant Jew, he culls for stones. 

, MUton, Apei.for Sincelynm. 

Who for so many benefits rccciv’tl, 

Turn’d recreant to God, ingntc'and false, 

And Ml of all true good himself dc^dll’d. BfiHon, P. Jt. 
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To Recrxa'tk.# B, a. £re and crMfe.3 To create 

anew. 

Father of heaven!- 

7I10U mad’st, and govem’st ever; come, 

And^rea/e me, now grown ruinous. Donne, Poem, p. 336. 

Where then are the regenerated thrones and dominions ? 
where are the re-created principalities and powers ? 

Pearson on/he Creed, Art. t. 

To RE'CREAI'E. V. a. [_recreo, Lat. recreer, Fr.j 

*• 1.0 refresh afier toil; to amu.se or divert in weari¬ 
ness. 

He hath left you all his walks, 

And to your heirs for ever j common pleasures, 

To walk abroad and recreate yourselves. Shak^arc. 

Necessity and the example of St.John, who recreated him¬ 
self ^witli sporting with a Uune partridge, teach us, that it is 
lawnil to relax our how, but not suflTer it to be unstrung. 

Bp. Taylor. 

Painters, when they work on white grounds, place before 
them colours mixt with blue and green, to recreate tlieir tyes, 
white w eaiyiiig and paining the sif'ht more than any. Dryden. 

2. To delight; to gratify. 

1 hese ripe fruits recreate the nostrils with their aromatick 

More, Dio, Dialogues. 
He walked abroad, which he did not so much to reereaU 
himself, us to obey the prescripts of bis physician. 

, Fell, lAfe of Hammond. 

3. lo relieve: to revive. 

Take a walk to refresh yourself with the open air, which in¬ 
spired fresh doth exceedingly recreate the lungs, heai't and 
vital spirits. IJarocy on ConsumplioM. 

To Re'cre.m'E.# r. n. To tajte recreation. 

They siip|)Ose the souls in purgatory have liberty to recreate. 

L, Addison, Stale of die Jews, p. 141. 

Rkckea'tion. «. s. [from recreate.] 

1. llcliet after toil or pain; ‘amusement in sorrow or 

distress. * 

The chief recreation she could find in her anguish, was some- 
tinic to visit that place, where first she was so happy as to sec 
the cause of her unhap. Sulneu. 

I’ll visit * 

The ehnpel wlierc they lie; imd tears, shed there, 

Shall be r.y recreation. Shalspeare, Wint. Talc. 

The great men among tlic antients, understood how to re¬ 
concile mniiiial labour withgiffTairs of state; and thought it no 
lts.scning to their diguity to make the one the recreation to ^e 

Iweke on Education. 

2. Rflivsliiiiciit; aiiiuacnient; diversion. 

You may have the recreation of surprizing those witli ad- 
luiration, w ho shall hear the deaf person pronounce whatsoever 
they shall desire, without your seeming to guide him. 

Holder, Elem. of Speech. 
Nor is that man less deceived, that thinks to iiuuntain a con¬ 
stant tenure of pUaisiirc, by a continual pursuit of sports and 
recreations: for all these things, as they refresh a man alien 
weary, so they weary him when rcfrcshuiL South. 

He'ciieativb. adj. [fix>ni recreate.] Itufrcaliitig; giv¬ 
ing relief after labour or pain; uiiiusing; diverting. 
Let the iiuisick he tccrcalive, and with some strange changes. 

Bacon. 

Let not your recreations lie lavish spenders of your time; 
but chusc such as are healthful, recreative ahd apt to refresh 
4)ruu: but at no hand dwell upon theifa. Bp. Taylor. 

The access these trifles gain to the closets of ladies, seem to 
promise such easy ai‘d*rc««riirc experiments, which require 
but little time or charge. Boyk. 

RE'ciiEATivEi.y.->i= adj. [from recreative.] With re¬ 
creation ; with divenioti. Skenvood. 

Re'creativeness. n. s. [from reereeNve.] The 
quality of being recreative. 

RE'CREMENT.*!* ^ Lrcmmenltm, Lat.|] Dross; 
spume; supcffluous or useless parts. 
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or all die vialble creaturei that God hath made, none in >o 
pure and liniple at lig|it: it diKovert all the foulness of the 
most earthly reeremenU, it mixeth with none of them. 

Bp. Rem. p.4i. 
The vital fire in the heart requires an ambient bo^ of a 
yielding nature, to receive the superfluous smoudes and other 
recrewentt of the idood. Boyle, 

RbSISS™,™. } 

As sensation will be the consequence of the ideal sdiment to 
the mind, so muscular motion will be'the expulsion of the re- 
rreinentidout part of it. BeH, Inq. 

To RECRI'MINATE. w. n. \_recriminer, Fr. re and 
criminor, Lat.] To return one accusation with 
another. 

It is not my business to reeriminate, hoping sufficiently to 
clfear myself in this matter. StiUingJleet, 

How shall such hypocrites reform the state. 

On whom the brothels can reertmuMire ? « JJryden. 

To Rechi'mimate. v. a. To accuse in return. Un¬ 
usual. 

Did not Joseph lie under black infamy? he scorned so much 
• as to dear himself, or to reerminale the strumpet. Soulh, 

Reciiimima'tion. «. s. [j-ecrimitiationf Fr. from re~ 
criminate.'} Return of one accusation with anotlier. 

Publick defamation will seem disobliging enough to provoke 
a return, w^h again begets a rejoinder, and so the quarrel is 
carried on with mutual reeriminatUnu, Gov. ^ the TVmgae, 

Recrimina'tor. n. s. [from reerimintOe.} One that 
returns one charge with another. 
Recri'minatory.# adj. [from recriminate.} Retort- 
hm accusation. 

Iney [the opposition} seem to have been so entirely occu- 
med inth the defence M the French directory, so very ea^ in 
findinK reerimvatory proeadents to justify eveiy act of its in- 
toicraEle insolence. *Bwrhe mtke Fr. RevoL Lett. 3. 

RECRU'DENCY.# 1 b. s. [rwradiV, Fr. to make 
RECRUDE'SCENCY.J raw; reerudeseo, Latin.] 
State of becoming sore again; a sort of relapse. 

If the wound be not ripped up wpin, and come to a rami- 
dinty by new for^gn suecours, I tmnk that no physidan vnll 
go on much widi letting blood * in dedinatione morbl” 

Jtaoan, Lett, to Secretary Ced^ (ad. 1657,) p. ly. 

Recrvde'bobmt. a^. \jrKmdacms, Lat.] Growing 
painful or violent again. • 

7 h RECRUIT, v. a. \reerutert Fr.] 

1. To repair any thing wasted by new supplies. 

He was longer in reemiiing his flesh than was usual; Jmt by 
a milk diet be recovered it. H^iteman, Surgery. 

Increase thy care to save thw sinking kind; 

With greens and flow’rs wruiftheir empty hives, 
dkad sed fresh forage to sustain thdr lives. Lryien, 

Her cheeks glow the brighter, reeruUiag thdr colour; 

As flowers I7 sprinkKiy revive with fresh odonr. GranvUlr- 
This stto is set, but lae in bright array 
What hosts of heavenly Ughts reendt the day! 

Love in a shimng galaxy appears 

THumphant stilL GraitoUle, 

Seeuu the varied of motion, which we find in the world is 
always^r^ng,,wer8 is a necessity of conserving and reeruU- 
iw it fay i^ve prm^lesi nich ag are the cause of gpvnty^ 
which pianeu and comets keep thdr motions in dieir oibs,fha 
bodieaowquirc great motion in fidO||g* Newton, 

"to *ap\Ay *0. army witii new mm. 
lie trasteSi thecerl of Holhmd witii the command of that 
armiy,idth which he waato be teermted and astisted. 

ja * (tareuden. 

To RbcrvKt. a II. AO mtee new aoldien. 

The fireaeb have only Switaeiland betides thdr own country 
to fwrasi in; and we know the dHBeuhies they aseet with in 
|altiEgdiHiee«tim[iefegime*ll dtitiseo. 

Recrui't. b. «. [nem the verb.] ^ 


R E C 

1. Supply of any thing wasted; Pope has nsed it le» 
properly for a substitute to something wanting. 

Whatever nature lias in worth deiiy’d, 

Shj^ives in large reendtt of needful pride. Pojtr. 

The endeavour to raise new men for the reervU of the urim 
found opposition. Clarendon. 

2 . New soldiers. 

The powers of Trov 

With fresh reervit* their youthful chief sustain: « 

Not theirs a raw and nnexperienc’d train. 

But a firm body of embattled men. Drydn.. 

RECTA'NGLE."!” ”• *• Ifrctanglcy Fr. reclangt^ii.s. 
Lat.] A figure having four sides, of which the op¬ 
posite ones are equal, and nil its angles right angles. 

The matbematidari considers the truth and properties be¬ 
longing to a rectangle, only as it is in idea in bis own mind. 

Loche. 

Recta'ngij,.# 7 J- tl • 1. 1 

Recta'ngled. S “ "8**^ ""S***- 

If ail Athens should decree, that in rectangle tnangles tlu- 
square, which is made of the side that subtendeth the riglir 
angle, is equal to the squares which iu% made of the sides con¬ 
taining the right angle, geometricians would not receive satis¬ 


faction without demon:>tniUon. 


Brown, rule, Krr 


Recta'ngular. a^. [rectangulaire^ Fr. rectus and 
angulus, Latin.] Right angled; having angles of 
ninety degrees. 

Bricks moulded in their ordinary reetangidar form, if they 
•hall be laid one by another in a level row between any sup¬ 
porters sustaining the two ends, then all the pieces will neces¬ 
sarily nnk. Wottott, Arckitecturr. 

Recta'nqularly. eix, tfrom rretengafar.] With 
it angln. 

d the equator, the needle will stand tydangularly; but ap- 
proacUim northward toward the tropic, it will regard the 
stone obnquely. Brown, Vu^. Err. 

Be'ctieiabi.e. adJ. [.from rectify.} Capable to lx: 
net right. 

'* The natural heat of the parts being insuffident for a perfect 
and thorough digestion, the errors of one concoction are not 
ree^UbU by another. Brown, Vidg, Err. 

RECTiFiCA'TiON.'f' B. 5 . ^rectification, Fr. froill rectify.} 

1. The act of setting right what is wrong. 

To the cure of melMchoiy the reeUJiet^m of air is neces¬ 
sarily required. Burton, Anal, of MeL p. ay 7. 

It behoved the Deity to renew that revelation from tune to 
time^ and to rectiiy abuses mth such authority for the renewal 
and roeti/katioH, as was suffident evidence of the truth of what 
was revealed. Forhet. 

2. In chyroiatry, rectfficatian is drawing any thing 

over again by distillation, to make it ye( higher or 
finer. Qjtincy. 

At the first reethScaiion of some spirit of salt in a retort, a 
single pound aflbrdcd no lets than ra ounces of phlegm. Bi^. 
Re'ctieieb.# b. s. [from rectify.} 

One who sets right what is wrong, 
ffliy for justice smd relief into the hand' ' 
lies, and lover of mankind. Dr. B. 

Sw^ Tale of a Tub, f lo. 

2. One employed in the process of nxsti^ng by dis¬ 
tillation. . ' ^ 

3. An instrument that shows the variation of the com-* 
pass, in order to rectify the course of a ship. 

To Rl^CTlFY. V. a. [rccfjffer, Fr. rectus anijado, 
Lat] 

1. To make right; to reform; to redress. 

That wherein uniounder timet have done amiss, the better 
ages ensuing roust reet\fy as they rosy. Hetdter. 

It shall be bowess 

That longer yon defer the eonr^ as writ 
For your own quiet, as to retmy 

What It uasettiM in At hhtf. Shaktpeare, Nen. fJJl. 
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Svhere a lone course of piety has purged the heart, and ree* 
iififd the will, knowledge will break in upon such a soul, like 
the sun shining In his fiill might. SotUh. 

The substance of this theory I mainly depend on, being wil¬ 
ling to suppose that many particularities may be rectified upon 
farther thoughts. Jiuntel. 

If those men of parts, who have been employed in vitmtine 
the age, had endeavoured to rectify and amend it, they needed 
not have sacrificed their good sense to their fame. Addimn. 

The false judgment be made of things arc owned; and the 
methods pointed out by which he rectified them. Atterbvry. 

2. To exalt loid improve by repeated distillation. 

The skin iwth been kept white and smooth for above fifteen 
years, by iMng included with rectified spirit of wine in a 
cylindrical glass. (irew, Mve, 

Uectiu'neak. ? ad^. [rectus and linea, Lat.] Con- 

llECTiLi'NEotJS. 3 sisting of right lines. 

There are only three reetUineous and ordinate figures, which 
can serve to diis purpose; and inordinate of unlike ones must 
have been not only less elegant, but unequal. I(ay. 

This image wn oblong and not oval, but terininatad with two 
redilinear and parBlIel sides and two scmidrcular cuds. 

Newton, Opt, 

The rays of %ht, whether they be very small bodies pro¬ 
jected, or only motion and force propagated, are moved in 
right lines; and whenever a ray of light is by any obstatdc 
turned out of its rectilinear way, it will never return into the 
..Bire rectilinear way, unless perhaps by very great accident. 

Newton, Opt. 

Rp/cTJTUDE.'f' «. s. [rectitude, Fr. rectitudo, Lat. 
rectus. This word is rarely used in the plural 
nvmber.] 

t. Straitness; nolcurvity. 

2. Rightness; uprightness; freedom from moral cur* 
vi^ or obliquity. 

Faith and romance, together with the rectitude of their 
present engagement^ would fully prepare them for a better life. 

Xhg Charlet, 

Calm the disorders of thy mind, by reflecting on the wis¬ 
dom, equity and idisolate rectitude of all his prooeeclings. f 

Aiterbury. 

3. Right judgement I due deliberation and decision: a 
philosdtshi^ term. 

They percave a result, but thc^ think little of the multitude 
of coneurrenect and re^tudei whidi go to form it. 

Poky, Nat. Tbcol. ch. 9. $ 6. 

RE'CTOR.'T «. s. [recteur, Fr. rector, Latin.] 

1. Ruler; lord; governour. 

God is the supreme rector of the wodd, and of all those' 
subordinate parts thereof. . Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

When a rector of an universiW of scholars is chosen by the 
corporation or university, the election ought to be confirmed 
by the superior of such university. Ay^fie, Parergon. 

2. Parson of on uuimpropriated parish. 

A parson is one that bath lull possession of all tlie rights of 
a parochial i^urch.—He is sometimes callctl the rector, or 
governor, of the church. BtorkHonc. 

RECTo'niAi..# odf. [rectorial, Fr. from rector.'^ Bc- 
Jon^ng to the rector of a pariidi. 

Cotgrave, and Skerecood. 

Wood is in some countries a rectorial, and in some a viconal 

' tithe. Biaeiitone. 

Re'ctorship. m. s. [rectwttt, Fr. from rectoi^ Tlie 
rank or office of rector. 

Had your bodies 

No heart among yon ? or had you tongues to cry 

Agafattt the rettarMp of ju 4 gemcnt Shaktpeare, Coriot. 

Re'ctory. «. s. [rectorerie, Fr. from rector.] 

A rectory or pwnsonage ia a tq>iritual living com¬ 
posed of land, tithe and other oblations of tnie peo¬ 
ple, separate or dedicate to God in^ny congte^ 
tion for the service of bis church there, and ror me 




maintenance of the governor or minister thereof, 
to whose charge the same is committed. Spdman. 

Re'ctrjx. 5 * Lat.] Governess. 

Great mother Fortune, queen of human state, 

Hectreu of action, arbitress of fate. 

To whom all sway, all power, all empire bows, 
lie present and propitious to our vows 1 B. Jonson, Syanm 

A late queen rcctru prudently commanded, &c. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travett. 


Recuba'tion. n. s. [reacbo, Latin.] The act of lying 
or leaning. 

Whereas our translation renders it sitting, it cannot have 
that illation, for the French and Italian tnnslstions express 
neither position of session or recubation. Brown, 

To Rec^le.-^ t). n. [recukr, Fr.] To retire; to fall 
back; to recoil. Obsolete. ^ Barret, 

When Hector and the Trojans would have set fire on ^e 
Greek sbi|is, Teiiccr with his t»w made them reade back sewn. 

Aeckam, TotejAilut. 

[Tlicy] forced tlicin, however strong and stout 
llicy wore, as well approv’d in many a doubt. 

Back to recute. Spenser, F. Q, v. xi. 47- 

7 b REci;'MB.=jf= i>. n. [recunibo, Ijit.] To lean; to re-' 


pose. Not in use. 

W'hat shall we think of the loud and repeated erics-<-of a 
futh instiling the most hardened sinners in a moment^ in the 
twinkling of on eyc 'i* Of a faith, which so justifies, timt the 
justified can fall no more ? Of a fritii, which connits in loOing, 
roiling, and recmnKng on Christ? 

Allen, No Aeeejfi. with Ood by Fakk only, (1761,) P- 

Recu'mbence.# n. s. [from recumheta.] Act of re¬ 
posing, or resting in confidence. 

Instead of tins oxtiftfufle, some of our divines bring in a re- 
cumbcnce or reliance upon Christ few justification and salvation, 
which is not exposed to the former dilemma, and may stand 
for justifying faith, if it may properly beetled faith at all; 
whereof there may be soraedOufat. 

Ld. North. Light to Paradue,(i 6 Zi,) p-ss- 

Recu'sibemcy. n. s. [from recusant.] 

1. The posture of lying or leaning. 

In that memorable shew of Germanicus, twelve elqdiants 
danced unto the sound of murick, and after laid them down iq 
tridiniums, or placet of festival reounAeney. Brown. 

2. Rest; repose. ^ 

When the mind has iieen once habituated to this lasy re- 
euptbeney and satisfisetion on tbf obvioot surface of thi^ it 
is iu danger to rest satisfied there. Locke. 

RECU'MBENT.'f* adj. [recumhens, Lat.] 

t. leaning. * 

'fhc Roman recwmbenl, or more nroperlyaccumbent, posture 
in eating was introduced after the first Punick war. A]*uthnot. 

Aloft recumbent o’er the hanging ridge 
The brown woods wev’d, while ever tnckling qirings 
Wash’d from the naked roots of oak and pine 
The crumbling soil. Akenride, Pleas, of Jmag. B. a. 

2. Reposing; inactive; listless. 

Shall Heaven, whidi gave us ar^r, and has shewn 
Her own for man so strongly, not msdain 
What smooth emollients in theology, 

Beemnbent virtue’s downy doctors, preach ? 

Young, Night Th. 4. 

RECUPERATION.’!'n. s. [recigseratio,. J^t.] The 
■recovery of a thing lost 

The reproduction or ^eci^rafion of the same thing that was 
befote. More, Myti. qf Godtmess, (16M,} p. **5. 

Rbcu'perative, or Recufbhatosy.*!* a^. [from >-r- 
cujuratioH.] Belonging to recovery. Smqperative 
is in the old vocabubry of Cockeroro, wiA tb| sub¬ 
stantive recuperation. 

To Reciter, v. n. [reairro, Lat.] 

I. To come bade to the thought; to revive in the 
mind. • 
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The i^, I hove once hod, will be nnchangebl}' the same, a» 
long u it rretirt the tune in my men^ty. Locke. 

In thii life, the thoughto or God and a future atate often 
ofier themaelvea to ua; th^ often apring up in our minds, and 
when expelled, recur again. Calami^. 

A line of the golden vdraes of the F^tbi^reans recurring on 
the memory, hath often guarded ^uth fiorn a temptation to 

WatU. 

When any word haa been used to signify an idea, that old 
idea witt recur in the mind when the word is heard. Watts. 


2. [Beeowir, Fn] To have recourse to; to take ro- 

If to avoid succeaaion in eternid existence, th^ recur to the 
punctuin stuns of the schools, th^ will thereby very little help 
us to a more positive idea of infiiute duration. Locke. 

The second cause we know, but trouble not ourselves to re¬ 
cur to the first. Wake, Preparatiimfor Death, 

7 hRECU'RE.t o. a. [reewrer, Fr. re and cure. 
'Written more than once by Sfmnser recottre, for the 
sake ot exactnesa in hia rhyme. Recure was formerly 
much in use; and not merely in the sense assigned 
to it, by Dr. Johnson, of “ to recover from sickness 
or labour.”] 

1. To recover; to regain, 
freedome ofkindc so lost hath lie. 

That never male recured be. Chaucer, Rout. R. «io. 

You sholl recure my right. ^yctiser, F. Q. 

2. To recover from sickness or labour; to find a 


remedy or cure for. 

Pleaseth you ponder your suppliant’s plaint, 

Cuused of wrung and cruel constraint, 

Whicli I your poor vassal duly endure; 

Aud, but your goodness the same recure, 

■Am like <or desperate doolc to die. Spenser, Shep. Cat. 

Thtougli wise handling and fair governance, 

I him recured to a better will. 

Purged from drugs of foul intemperance. 

Phabus pure 

In western waves his weary yagon did recure. 

Witli one look she doth my life dismay. 

And witli anotlier doth it straight recure. 

The wanton boy was shortly well recur'd 
Of that his malady. 

This nohle isle doth want her proper limbs; 

Her face defac’d with scars of infamy: — 

Which to recure, wc heai^y solicit 
Your gracious self to take tm you the charge 
And lungly government or this y(<-ir 4 and. 

Shakspearc, Rich. 111 . 

These my observations, and collections in ray reading, accept 
gande reader; and the slips pass over with a gentle i^e, as slips 
of youth; which more mature years may recure, if God prosper 
uid second. tAghf/oot, ^Ttsrdt. (idap,) p. so,;. 

Thy death’s wound 

Which he who coinci thy Siu-iour shall recure. 

Not by destroying Satan, but his works 

In thee and in thy seed. Millou, P. L. 

llEcu'iiE.'f: M»s. Recovery; remctly. 

Pale malady was plac’d. 

Sore sick in bed, her rotonr all forgone; — 

lier breath corrupt; her keepers every one ^ 

Abhorring her; her siekness past recure. 

SeckviUe, Indnel. Mirr.for Mag, 

Wliatsoever fell into the enemies hands, was lost without 
recure: the old men were slain, the young men led 8W;w into 
captivity. Knottes, Hist, qf the Turks. 

RECc‘‘)tEi.ESfi.4|! adj. [recure and ^$;.] Incapable of 
remedvs 

Wh^er ill trodment, oi"iwc<irafi«tr pain, 

Pro||Hte his deaththe ndghbours all complain. 

The taukUful leech murder’d his patient 

By poison of some foul iagredient! Rp. Hall, Sat. ii. 4. 

Althoii^t the opinion at present be well suppressed, yet, * 


^peuser. 

Spenser. 

Spenser. 

Sprusrr. 


RED 


> 


from some strings of tnuUdon and fruitful teowrretUie of error' 
It may revive in the next genenidon. Broun, Vuig. Her. 

RECU'RRENT. adj. [recurrent, Fr. reattrens, Lat.] 
Returning from time to time. 

Next to lingering durable piuns, short intermittent or swift 
recurrent pains precipitate patients unto consumptions. 

T, , JIarvep. 

ivEcu R810N. «, s. [recursus, Lat.] Return. 

One of the assistants told the recursions of the other pcn> 
dulum hanging in the free air. fifoy/c. 

To Recu'rvaiIe.* V. a. [recurvatus, Lat.] To bend 
back. 

The upper mandible of the saury is sli^tly nKurvaieA 

Pennant. 

Reccrva'tion. 7 yi. s . [ recoavatus , Lat.] Flexure 

ivifnvw C 1 


Recu'rvitv. 5 backwards. 

Ascending first into a capsulary recemion of the breast bonc 
hy a serpentine Vccurturlion, it ascendutli i^uin into the neck. 

< Brown, yule. En. 

To REOU^RVE.# », a, [rectirvo, Lat.] To bow or 
bend back. Cockeran. 


Recu Rvotis. adj, [recurvus, Lat.] Bent backward. 

I have not observed tails in all; but in otiicrs I have oh ■ 
served long rccunmus tails, longer tliun their biulies. Derhaiii 

Re'ciisancy.# w. s. The tenets of a recusant; non¬ 
conformity. See Recusant. 

The penalty or sanction for recusancy was not loss of life or 
limb or whole state, but only a pccumarv niiilcl and penalty; 
and that also, until they would submit and routbrm themselves 
Sir E. Coke, Proc. against Garnet, (1606,) H,% b. 

RFCUSANl'.t «. s. [rccusans, Lat. Our woid 
was originally accented on the second syllable, as 
Mr. Malone also lias obscrvi'd, anil as Dr. Johnson 
gave it; but it is now generally on the first.] One 
that refuses to acknowledge the king’s supremacy in 
matters of religion; a non-conforuiist; one that 
refuses any terms of cbinniunioii or society. 

But sith our Church him disciplin’d so sure, 

Ho, rank recusant, comes to church no more. 

Davies, Wit’s Bcd/<rw, (1615.) 

Such recusants as have been convicted and conform^. 

Bacon, Charge. 

All that arc recusants of holy rites. Ilolpdap. 

Were all corners ransacked, what a multitudR of recusals 
should we find upon a far differing account from that of con¬ 
science ! Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

Re'cusant.# Refusing to conform; refusing to 
take certain oaths. 

They demand of the lords, that no reevranf lord might have 
a vote in passing tliat act. Ld. Clarendon, 

Recusa'tion.# «. s. [remsatioft, Fr. reematio, Lat.j 

1. Refusal. - Cotgrave, and Coekerum. 

2 . Eln law.] The act of recusing a jud^e, that is, of 
requiring him not to try a cause in which he is su}> 
pmed to be personally interested. 

To Recu'se. n. a. [recuser, Fr. recuso, Lot] To re¬ 
fuse. A juridical word. 

The humnity, ns well of understanding as manners of the 
fathers, will not let them be troubled, when they ore recast 
asim^M. Ligbp. 

A judge may proceed notwithstanding my appeal, unless I 
reeme him as u suspected judge. ApUffe. 

RED. adj. [from the idd Saxon, peb; rhud, Welsh; 
“ as the town of Hertford, Mr. Ckimden, in his 
Britannia, notetb, first was called, by tlie Sucons, 
Hentdford, the rud ford, or the red ford or water; 
high Dutch, rol/ ftom the Greek, French, 

rot/ge; Italian, rudroj from the I.atiu, tvier.’* 
Peacfiam .2 Df the coknir of ,|?)ood, of one of the 



RED 

Tmttiv* colours, which is subdivided into many; 
as scarlet, vemriliou, crimson. 

J^kl topale?— . 

_Av, nn<l no man in the presence. 

But iiis red colour hath forsook his checks. Shdk$pcure. 

Brin^ me die fairest creatidk northward hofti, 

To prove whose blood is reddeit. SiiAipeare, 

Ills eyes shall be rad with wine, and Iiis teeth white with 
milk. ' Gen, xltx. la. 

His eyes dart forth red flames which scare the night, 

And with worse fires the trembling ghosts nflTright. Cow/ei/. 

The angclick squadron bright 

Turn’d fiery red. Mdttru, P. L. 

If red lead hnd white paper be placed in the red light of tlie 
coloured spectrum, made in a dark chamber by the refraction 
of a prism, the paper will appear more lucid than the red lead, 
and therefore reflects the red-making ri^s more copiously than 
red lead dodi. Newton, Opt, 

Why heavenly truth. 

And moderation fiur, were the red murks 

Of superstition's scourge. Thmntmi, WhUer. 

Red.* n. s. Red colour. ^ 

The sixth red was at first of a veiy fair and lively scarlet, and 
soon after of u brighter colour, being very pure and brisk, and 
the best of all the red*. _ Newton, (i}U. 

The George and garter dang’Ung from that bed. 

Where taudiy yellow strove with duty red. Pope. 

'To Reda'ct.* V. a, \jredaclttSy imt.] 'lo force; to 
reduce or shape into form. Not in use. 

He cursed Petrarch for redacting verses into sounets; which, 
he said, was like that tyrant’s bed, where some who were too 
short were racked, and others too long cut slmrt. 

Drummond, Conv. of B. Jenson. 

Plants they had, but metals whereby they might make use of 
those plants, smd redact them into any form for instruments of 
work, were yet, till Tubal-Cair., to seek. 

Op. Hall, Hcnn. on Man. 

To REDA'ROUE.*!” V. a. [redargtter, Fr. Cotgrnve; 
redarguo, Lat.3 To refute; to convict. 

Tlie last wittily redargues the pretended finding of coin, 
graved wit'< the image of Augustus Caesar, in the American 
mines. IJakcuiil on j^ropidence. 

Whosoever he is, But mourns merely upon the account of 
the party deceased, doth necessarily reargue himself of un¬ 
belief. Snath on Old /fgr, p. aoo. 

Reoargu'tion.# n. s. {t-edarguciotii ohl Fr. /•«•- 
dargiUio, I.ait3 A refutation; a conviction. 

My purpose is at this time to note only omissions and dc- 
ftoicneics, and not to make any redarguimiof errors. 

Bacon vn Lca'mng, B. %. 

A redarguiion and check to impudent and daring inquirers. 

Bp. Rust, Disc, of 'IVuth, $ i6. 

Ri/x>B£RBiED slirub cossia, n. s, A plant. It is male 
and female in different plants: the male hath 
flowers consisting of many stamina or threads, with- 
‘ out any petals; these arc always stcril: tlie female 
plants, which have no conspicuous power, produce 
spherical berries, in which are included nuts of the 
■same form. Milhr. 

Re^dbueast. n. s. A small bird, 'so named from the 
colour of breast. 

No burial this pretty babe 

, Of any man receives. 

But robin redbreast painfully 

Old cover him with leaves. Children in the Wood. 

The redbreast, sacred to the household gods. 

Pays to trusted man his annual visit. Tbomsou. 

Re'dcoat. n. s. A name of contempt for a soldier. 

The fearful passenger, who travels late. 

Shakes at the moonshine shadow of a ru^. 

And sees a redcoat rise fiom every bush. Diyden, 

To Re'dden. V. a. [from red.] To make red. 

In a heav’n swene, refulgent arms iqipeor 
RedPmtg the skies, and glitt’ring all around, 

'Jlie tender’d metah ejash. Zhyien, JEn. 


RED 

To Re'dden.'I' «. B. [peabian, Sax. fubescerc.] To 
grow red. ^ 

With shame they redaetdd, and with ^ite grew pale. 

Dryden, Jus. 

Turn upon the ladles in the pit. 

And if they redden, you are sate ’ds wit. Addison. 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vidn 
The rea’ning orange and the swelling gnun. Addison. 

For me the balni shall bleed, and amber flow. 

The coral redden, and the ruby glow. Pitpe. 

Appius reddens at each word yon speak, 

And stares, tremendous, witii a threot’ning eye, 

Like some fierce tyrant in old tapestry. Pope. 

Re'omish. a^. [from red.] Somewhat red. 

Afbright spot, white, and somewhat redtEsh. Leo. xiii. rq. 

RE'noisiiNESs. n. s. [from reddish.J Tendency to 
redness. 

Two parts of copper, and one of tin, by fusion brought into 
one mass, the whiteness of the tin is more conspicuous than 
the reddishness of the copper. Boyle. 

REDDi'TiON.-f- n. s. [rediiimt, Fr. Cotgrave; from 
reddo, Lat.] 

1. Restitution. 

She is reduced tu a prrfisct obedience, partly by voluntaiy 
rcdddmi and desire of protect ion, and parti v by conquest. 

Hotuell, Foe. Nor. 

2. Explanation; representation. 

lliis hiphot graiuiiiariau cannot set [itj into right frame of 
construction, neither here in tlie similitude, nor in the follow¬ 
ing rcddUimi therepf. Milton, ApoL for Smeet. § 4- 

In most interpreters you have, in this plMe, a deficiency in 
the rcddilion of the seuse. 

JCnatchbull, Tr. Aunol. N. Test. p. 159. 

UE'nujTivE.'^f* adj. [t-edditivus, Lat.] Answering to 
an interrogative. A term of grammar. 

Conjunctions discretivc, redditioe, conditional,—are more 
elegantly used. Instruct, for Oratory, (Oxf. 1683,} p. so. 

Hs'iiole. n. s. A sort of mineral earth, remarkably 
heavy, and of a fine florid though not deep red 
colour. 

Reddle is an earth of the metal kind, of a to¬ 
lerably close and even texture: its surface is smooth 
and somewhat glossy, and it is soft and unctuous 
tu the touch, staining the Angers very much: in 
England we have the nnesbin the world. 

HiU, Mat. Med. 

Rede.'}' n. s. [peeb, Saxon.] Counsel; advic^. See 
Read. 

Such mercy lie, by his most holy reede. 

Unto us taught. Spenser, Hymn of Heap. Love. 

To REDE.'f' To advise. See To Read. 

To REDEEM, v. a. [t-edimo, Lat.] 

1. To ransom; to relieve frmn forfeiture or captivity 

by^paying a price. . 

kinsman said, I cannot redeem it for myself, lest 1 mar 
mine inheritance. Rtith, iv. i. 

2. To rescue; to recover. 

If, when I am laid into the tomb, « 

1 widee before the time that Romeo 

Comes to redeem me, there’s a fearful point. Shak^eare. 

Thy fiither 

Levied an army, weening to redeem 

And re-instal mein the madein. Shaispeare, Hen. FI. 

The Almighty from the grave 

Hath me redeem'd i he will the huable save. Sandy*. 

Redeem Israel, O God, out of all his tniubles. A.xxv. 

Redeem from this reproach my wand’ring ghost. Dryden. 

3. To recompense; to comjMnsate; to make amends 
for. 

Wsywardly proud; and tfaeiefore bold, becouw extremely 
faulty; and yet haring no good thhig to redmn these. Sidney. 
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'Hiu fcMtier die IWm; if it be so, 

It is a chance wbidi does reieem al^sorrows 

That ever I have ftk. Shaktpeare, K. Lear. 

Having committed a fault, he became the more obsequious 
an^liant to redeem it. IlWoa. 

Think it not hard, if at so cheap a rate 
You can secure the constancy of fate. 

Whose kindness sent what does your ma|icc seem 
By lesser ills the greater to redeem. ..'' Drifdcn. 

To free W paying an atonement. 

Thou hast one daughter, 

Who redeem nature from the general curse. 

Which twain have brought her to. Shaktpeare. 

5. To pay the penalty of. 

Which of you will be mortal to redeem r 

Man’s mortal crime? MUton, P. L. 

6 . To perform the work of universal redemption; to 
confer the inestimable benefit of reconciuation to 
God. 

Chpst redeemed us from the curse. Gtd. ill 13. 

REDEE'uABLE.’f a^. [from redeem.'} Capable of re¬ 
demption. Sherwood. 

A rent-cbaige on the whole lands, redeemable on the crown’s 
paying twenty thousand pounds. Bp. Berketep, Lett. (i ^^b.) 

Keuee'mableness. m. s. [from rcdeemaUc.} The 
state of being redeemable. 

Redee'mer. n. s. [from redectn.'] 

1. One who ransoms or redeems; a ransomer. 

Shd inflam’d him so. 

That he would algates with PjTocles imh^ 

And his redeemer challeng’d for his toe. 

Because he had not well mamtiun’d his right. Spaucr. 

3. llic Saviour of the world. 

I every day expect an embassage 
From my Redeemer to redeem me hence; 

And now in peace my soul shall part to heaven. Shaktpeare. 

Man’s friend, his mediator, his design’d 
Botli ransom and Redeemer voluntaiy. Milton, P. L. 

When saw we thee any way distressed, and relieved thee? 
will be the question of those, to whom heaven itself will be at 
the last day awarded, as having ministered to their Redeemer. 

Bo^e. 

To Redei.i'berate.# v. a. [re and deliberate s Fr. 

redeliberer,} To reconsider. Cd^ave. 

To REUEti'vER. V . a. [re and deUv^.} To deliver 
back. 

1 have remembruices of yours. 

That 1 have lonjied loiw to ridel.-er, Shakipeare, 

Mhruments judicially exhibited, arc not of the acts of 
courts; and therefore may be redelivered, on the demand of 
the person that exhiinted them. ApUffe, Parerpon. 

REDELi'vERY.'f n. s. [from deliver.'} The act of 
delivering back. 

Did re not take one another upon the terms of redelwery, 
when you should be called for? Bp. Hall, Balm of Gdead. 

They did qt last procure u sentence for the rcdelkerp of 
what had been taken from them. Ld. Clarendon, lAfe, iii. 546. 

To Redema'ko. »>. a. "[redemandert Fr. re and de~ 
mand,} To demand buck. 

Threescore attacked the place where they were k^t in cus¬ 
tody. and rescued th^: the duke redemandt his prisoners, 
but receiving excuses, Ksolved to do himselfjustice. Additon. 
Redf/mption. m. s. ^redemption., Fr. redemptio, Lat.] 
1. Ransom; release. 

Utter darkness his place. 

Ordain’d without redemptton, without end. Milton, P. L ', 
3. Purchase of God’s^vour by the death of Christ. 

1 charge you, us you hope to have rademption. 

That you deport, and lav no hands on me. 'Shaitpeare. 

The Saviour ton be glori^’d. 

Who for lost man’s reiemp&uu dy’A Dryden. 

The salvation of our souls may bo advanced, by firmfy be- 
"MMag the mysteries of our redemption; and by imitating the 
dmnple of those primitive patterns of piety. yeban. 
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Redb'mftohy. a^. [from redemptm, Lat 
ransom. 

Omega sings the exequies,. 

And H^or*s redemptory price. ” Gubpman^ Ih 

To Reoesce'vd.# V. n, and descend; Fr. redc- 
scer^re.} To descend a^n. Cclgrave. 

To thee, sweet Spirit, I return 
That love wherewith my heart doth burn; 

And these bless’d notions of my brain 
1 now breath up to thee again; 

O, let them redeieend, and still 

Myioul with holy raptures fill! Ha-uieil, LeU. iv, ji. 

Re'dqum. n. s. [from ml and gum.] A disease of 
children newly born. 

Re'dhot. a^. [red and /iof.] Heated to redness. 

Iron redhot burneth and consumeth not. Bacon. 

Is not lire a body heated so hot as to emit light ccmiously ?• 
for what else is a redhot iron than fire! and what else isa burn- 
ing coal tlion redhot wood? Newtort, Opt 

The redhot metal hisses in the lake. Pope' 

To REDl'NTEGRATE.# n. a. {redintegro, Lat.j 
To restore; to make new. 

Redintegrate the fame, first, of your house. 

B. .Tofuon, Magn. Ladp. 
j’he same relation is an excellent security to redintegrate 
and to rail that love back, which folly and trifling aecidents 
would disturb. Bp, Peylor, Serm. 'The Marriage Bing. 

REnt'NTEGHATE. odj. [rcdintegratto, Latin.] Re¬ 
stored ; renewed; made new. 

Charles Vlll. ^«ived the kingdom of France in flourishinc 
estate, being redintegrate in those principal members, which 
anciently had been jiortioiis of the crown, and were after dis¬ 
severed; so as they remained only in homage, and not in 
sovereignty. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Redintegka'tiom. k. s. [from redintegt ate.} 
i. Renovation; restoration. 

They kept the feast indeed, but with tiic Icven of malice, 
and amiirdly couiniemorated the redintegration of his natural 
body, by mutilating and dividing his mystical. 

Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

Redintegration chymists call the restoring any 
mixed b^y or matter, whose form has been de^ 
stroyed, to its former nature ard constitution. 

Qttinn/. 

He but prescribes as a bare chymical purification of nitre, 
what I teach at a philosophical redintegration of it Boyle. 

To Redisbou'ese.# ». a. [r-e and debottrser, Fr.] 'I'o 
repay. 

Then backc againc. 

His borrow’d waters forst to rediibourte, 
lie sends the sea his own with double gaiue. 

Spenier, F. Q. iv. iii, z ;. 
To Redispo'se.# V. 4*. [re and dispose.} To adjust 
or dispose anew. 

It hath been shewn that spirit bath no parts; and tberdbre 
it stands in need of no reparation, or reditpoting its p.uts, ns 
the body doth. « A. Baxter on the Soul, i, 339. 

7 b Redistri'bute.# o. a. [re and distribute ; Fr. re- 
distrilmer.} To deal baci again. * Cotgrave. 
Re’olead. n. s. [red and lea'd.} Minium; lead cal¬ 
cined. 

To draw with diy colours, make long pastils, by grindiirg 
redkad with strong wort, and so roll them up into long ro^is 
like pencils, drying them in the sun. Feackam. 

Re'dlv.# adv. [from red.} With redness. 

Cotg^avct and Sierwootl. 
Re'dress.’}' n. s.- [Sax. pebnejye.] The quality of 
being red. 

There was a pretty reAieit in his lips. l^aiktpea,~e. 

In the Red Sea most apprehend a material rednets, from 
whence they derive its common denomination. Broun. 
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lie glowing rtdnett of the bwriei vies with the verdure of 
their leave*. ^ Spectator. 

Se'doSn^»!? ^ redolent.-] Sweet scent. 

We have oil the redoletice ^the perfumes we bum upon bis 
altars. Boph-. 

Tliar flowers attract spiders with dicir redotenep. Mortimer. 

RE'DOLENT.'f* adj. {redoknSi Lat. redokiiif Fr. 
Cotgruve. This is an ol 4 word in our language.] 
Sweet of scent. 

Alas, this florishing flourc will fade, this redolent rose tlili be 
gone. Bale, Acts of Eng. Vot. B. i. fol. 90. 

Tby love excels the joys of wine; 

Tby odours. O how redment I ‘ Saiidps. 

To Rgdou'ble. V. a. Jjvdoublcr, Fr. re and dovble.] 

1. To repeat in return. 

So ended she; and all the rest around 
To her redauhlM that her undersong. Spenner. 

2. To repeat often. 

They were 

As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks, 

So they redoubled strokes upon the foe. S/ialcspearc, Macbeth. 

3. To cncrcasc by addition of the same quantity over 
and over. 

Mimas and Parnassus sweat. 

And JRtna rages with redoubled beast. Addison, 

To llr.noTi'Mi.E. v. n. To become twice as much. 

If wc ronsidcr, that our whole eternity is to take its colour 
from those hours which wc here employ in virtue or vice, the 
argument redoubles upon us, for putting in practice this method 
of passing away our time. Addison, Spec/. 

Reuou'ht. w.s. Itrduil, redoule, Fr. ridotta, Italian.] 
The outwork of a fdrliiication; a fortress. 

Every grout ship is as an impregnable fort, and our safe and 
commodious ports are ns redoubts to secure tlieiii. Bacon. 

REDOii'BTaBLB. adj. ^redoubtable, Fr.] Formidable; 
terrible to foes. 

The enterprising Mr. Lintol, the redoubtable lival of Mr. 
Tonson, overtook me. Pope. 

Riiooti'BTEn.-f’ adJ. [fvdouble, Fr.] Dread; awful; 
formidable. Nut in use, except ironically, or by 
way of playful exaggeration, as doughhj is. 

Ills kingdom’s seat Clropolis is read. 

There to obtiun some such redoubled knight, 

’iliat parents dear from tyrant’s power deliver might. 

Sptnsct, F.Q. 

So fur be niiiiu, my most redoubted lord, 

As/iny true service shall deserve your lova Shalrsprare. 

To Redou'nu. V. n. [/-cc/»n</o, Latin.] 

1. To be sent back by reaction. 

The evih soon 

. Oriv’ii back, redounded, as a flood, on tliose 

From whom it sprung. _ Afillon, P. L. 

Nor ho|)c to be niyscif less iniserablc 
By what I seek, but others to make such 
As I, though thereby worse to me redound. Milton, P. L. 

2. To conduce in the consequence. 

As the carwof our national commerce redounds more to tlic 
riches and prosperity of the publick, thmi any other act of 
government, the state of it should be marked out in every jiar- 
ticular reign with greater distinction. Addmoii. 

He had drown many observations together, which very much 
redound to the honour of this prince. Addison. 

The honour done to our rehgion ultimately redounds to (lod 
the audior of it. Bikers, Senn, 

3. To proceed in the consequence. 

As both these monsters will devour m'ut quantities of |>a|icr, 
dicre will no smidl use redound from tneia to that manufacture. 

Addison, Uuardian, 

^0 REDRE'SS. w. It., [redresset^ Fr.] 

I, To set right ; to amend. 
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In yonder spring'of rosea, intermix’d 
With myrtle, find what |p redress till noon. Mttton, P, L. 

2. To relieve; to remedy; to case. It is somedmes 
used of persons, but more properly of things. 

She felt with me, what 1 felt of my ciqitivitv, and strright 
laixiurcd to redress ray pqin, which was her pam. Sidnep. 

’Tis thine, O king f the afflicted to redress. Drpden. 

Lighter aflU'onts and injuries- Christ commands ns not to 
redress by law, 1ml to bear with patience. KetllcmU, 

In countries of freedom, princes are bound to protect their 
subjects in lilxirty, proper^, and rcIi^oB, to receive their pe¬ 
titions, and redress their gnevanccs. Swift, 

Redre'ss. n.s. [ft om the verb.] 

1. Rt^orniation; amendment. 

Tci seek reformation of evil laws is commendublc, lint ibr us 
the more necessary is a speedy redress of ourselves. Hoidter, 

2. Relief; remedy. 

No humble suitors press to spicak fur right; 

No, not a man comes for redress to thee. Shahspeare. 

Such people ns break the law of nations, all nations arc 
interested to suppress, considesing that the particular states, 
being the delinquents can give no redress. Bacon. 

Griefs,—finniiig no redress, ferment and rage, * 

Nor less tlian wounds imincdicabie, 

Kanklc, and fester, and gangrene 

To black niortifieatioii. jifUlon, S. A. 

A few may complain without reason; but there is oce4»ion 
for redress when the cry is universal. Davenaut, 

3. One who gives relief. 

Fair majesty, the refuge anil redress ’ 

Of those whom fate pursues, and wants oppress. Drpden. 

Reoke'sseh.# n.s. [from rerf/ris.] One who affords 
relief. 

Don Quixote of tlic Mancha, the righlcr of wrongs, the 
redresses of injuries. Shelton, Tr. of Don Quir, iv. 15, 

Rk»iie'.ssivk. adj. [from m/rm.] Succouring; affonl- 
ing renieily. A word not authorized. 

The generous band 

Who, touch’d with human woe, redressive seai'ch’d 
I nto the horrors of the gloomy jail. Thomson. 

Redre's8Les.s.# adj. {redress and less.] WiUiout 
amendment; without relief. Sherwood, 

To Re^Iea'ii. V. n. {red and sear.] A term of 
workmen. 

If iron be too cold, it will not feel the weight of the ham¬ 
mer, when it will not butter under the hammer; and if it be 
tixi hot, it will redsear, that is, break or crack under the ham¬ 
mer. ilfcuroti, ilfec/i. Ee, 

Re'dshank.'J" n. s, {red and shank.] 

1. This seems to be a contemptuous appellation for 
some of the people of Scotland; a nickname given 
to the highlanders, according to Dr. Jamieson, on 
account of tlieir bare legs. 

He sent over his brother Edward with a power of Scots and 
redshanks unto Ireland, where they gut footing. Spenser. 

By their actions we might rather judge them to be a grucr- 
ntion of highhmd thieves and redshanks. 

MUton, Ohs. on the Art. of Peace. 

2. A bird. Ainsworth. 

Re'dstaht, or Re'ijtail. n. s,*{vlweniairus, Lat.] 

A bird. 

Ric'dstueak. n. s. {red and streak.] 

I. An apple. 

ITie redstreak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained 
the preference, being but a Jcind of wilding, and 
thougiyccpt long, yet is never pleasing to the palate; 
there are several sorts of redstreak: some sorts of 
them have red veins running through the whole 

. fruit, which is esteemed to give thecywr the ridiest 
. tincture. Mortipber, 
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2. C^der premed-fironi the redstreak. 

Rtitlreak he quafiii beneath the Chian vine, 

Giret Tutcaa yearly for thy Scudmore'!) wine. Smith. 

To REDU'CE. V . a, \redmo, Lat. reduire, Fr.] 

I. To bringJback. Obsolete. 

Abate the edge of truton, gradoiis lord I 
That would reduce these bkiudy day:) again. Shakspeare. 

%. To bring to the former state. 

* It were but just 
And equal to reduce me to the dust. 

Desirous to resign and render back 

All I receiv’d. Milton, P.L. 

3. To reform from any disorder. 

That temper in the archbishop, who licenced their most 
pernicious writings, left his successor a very difficult work to 
do, to reform and redtiee a church into order, that had been 
so long neglected, and so ill filled. Clarendon. 

4. To bring into any state of diminution. 

A diaphanous Iwd}’, reduced to very minute parts, tliereby 
acquires many littlq surfaces in a mirruw compass. Boi/lc. 

His ire will quite consume us, and reduce 
Tornodiiug this essential. Milton, P. L. 

The ordinaiy smallest measure^ is looked on as an unit in 
number, when the mind by division would reduce them into 
less fractious. Laeke. 

5. To degrade; to impair in dignity. 

Titcre IS nothing so bud, but a man may lay hold of some¬ 
thing about it, that will afford matter of excuse; nor nothing 
so excellent, but a man may fasten upon something belonging 
to it, whereby to reduce it. TiUotson, 

6 . To bring into any state of misery or meanness. 

The most prudent part was his moderation and indulgence, 
not reducing them to desperation. Arbuthnot on Coiiu. 

7. To subdue. 

Under thee, as head supreme. 

Thrones, princedoms, powers, dominions I reduce. 

MiUon, P. L. 

8. To brbg into any state more within reach or 
power. 

To have this project reduced to practice, there seems to want 
nothing. 

9. To. reclaim to order. 

So these — left desert utmost belt 
Many a dark league, reduc'd in careful watch 
Round their metropolis. Milton, P. L. 

1 o. To subject to a ruU:; to bring into a class: a^ the 
insects are reduced to tribes-, the variations of lan¬ 
guage are reduced to rules. 

Redu'cement.'I’ m. s. [from reduce.^ The act of 
bringing bock, subduing, reforming, or diminishing; 
reduction. 

The navy received blessing from |)opc Sixtus, and was as- 
liracHl ns an apostolical mission fur the reducement of this 
kingdoni to the obedience of Home. Bacon. 

A redueement of law to arbitrary power. 

Md/ott, Eictmoclaet. f 9. 
The redueement of a general principle into u particular 
action. Bp. Ilimt, JOitr. on Truth, § tj. 

Redu'cer. m. s. [from redveh'] One that reduces. 
They coidd not leant to digest, ih.'tt the man, which they 
so lung iuid used to mask their own appetites, should now be 
the rcdHcer of them into order. 0 Sidnep. 

IxEDp'titnLE, adj. [from rcditce.^ Possible to be 
reduced. 

All law that a man is obliged by, is reducible to the law of 
nature,'-the positive law bf God in his word, and the law of 
man enacted by the civil power. ^ South. 

Actions, that promote society and mutual fellowship, seem 
reduce to a proneness to do good to others, and a ready sense 
of any good done by others. Soiah. 

All £e parts of-punting are reducible into these mentioned 
fay ear auuor. Drjfden, Bufretut^. 
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If minerals are not convertible into another speeies, though 
of the same genus, much less can thw be surmised reducible 
into a species of another genus. Uareep on Contumptiunr. 

Our damps in England are reducible to themiffitcating 01- 
the fulminating. Woodward. 

REOtJ'ctBLENEfls. ft. s. [from reducible.'] Quality of 
being reducible. 

' Kpints of wine, by its puiwnt taste, and especially by it . 
redudbleneu, according to luimont, into alcali and water, 
seems to be as well of a saline as a sulphureous nature. Boplc. 
To ^Du'cT.* p. a. [reductus, Lat.j To reduce. 
Not in use. We use to conduct, and to subduct ; 
and it is worth knowing, that we had also rcducl. 

To resolve and reducte gold into a potable licoure. 

Warde, Seer, of Alaiiler Alexis, (1561,) fol. 6. b. 

JlEnu'cT.* n. s. [In building.] A little place Udken 
out of u larger, to make it more uniform and 
regular; or for some other convenience. Chambers. 
REDu'criov.'f* n. s. [jrcductioti, Fr. from reducUts, 
Latin.] , 

1. The act of reducing; state of being ftitluccd. 

Some will bavc these years to be but months; but wc have 
no certain evidence that tliey used to account a month a year; 
and if we had, yet that reduction will not serve. JIale. 

To this head wc may refer also, though by an improper re¬ 
duction, his conjuring of a phantasm. 

More, Mpst. of Godliness, B. 4. ch. 9. 
Glandules in the body of man that serve either to excretion, 
to reduction, or to nutrition. Suiiib on Old Age, p. t )t6. 

Every thing visibly tended to the reduction of his sacred 
majesty, and oil persons in their several stations began to make- 
way and prepare for it. P’etf. 

2, In arithmetick, reduction brings two or more num¬ 

bers of different denominations into one denomi¬ 
nation. Cocker. 

IlEDtj^cTiVE.'f’ adj. {reductif, Fr. reductus, liUtin.] 
Having the power of reducing. 

Indircc}, or reductive, or reflected worship, 

Bremut, Saul, 4 -c. at Endor, (1674,) p. 351. 
Redu'ctive.* «•> That which has the power of 
reducing. 

Thus for concerning these reduc/ivrs by inundations and con- 
flugrarioBS. J/tde, Orig. of Mankind, 

Redu'ctively. adv, [from redt/ctive.] By reduction; 
by consequence. 

If they be our superiors, tiicn *tis modesty and reverence to 
all such in general, at least reductivelp. Hammond. 

Other niceties, though they are not matter of conscience, 
singly and npnrt, arc yet so reductivelp: that though they 
arc not so in the abstract, they become so by affinity and con¬ 
nection. L’Estrange, Fab. 

Redij'ndance .7 «• s,_{redundantia, Lat. from redund- 
Redu'noancy. y an/.] Superfluity; sujierabund- 
ance; exuberance. 

The cause of generation scemeth to he fulness; foi gene¬ 
ration is from redundancu: this fulness arisetli from the nature 
of the creature,-if it be not, and moist and sanguine; or from 
plenty of food. ^ Bacon. 

It IS a quulitv, that confines a man wliolly witbin himself, 
leaving him void ofthat principlc,'*Whirh alone should dispose 
him to communicate anti impart those redtmdancics of good, 
that he is possessed of. South. 

I shall show our poets redundance of wit, justness of com¬ 
parisons, and elegance of descriptions. Garth. 

Labour fennents tlic humours, cast them into their proper 
channels, and throws off redundancies. Addison. 

REDU'NDANT. ad;. Iredundans, Lat.] 

I. SujXtrabundniit ; exuberant; superfluous. 

His head, 

With burnish’d neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated reduu^mf. Milton, P. L. 
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Notwithstanding the redundant oil in fishes, the^r do not en* 
crease fat so mnch ns flesh. ArbtUhnot on AlitnnUi. 

s. Using more words or images than arc useful. 

Where the author is redundant, murk those paragraphs to be 
retrenched; when he trifles, abandon those pusagM. H'atie. 

REDu'NDANTLY.'f' odv. [from Su{»er- 

fluously; superabundantly. 

The one is still ninuing the some ronnda in a narrow circle, 
hearing the same words redundantly. 

DatgarMo, Deaf and liumb Mtm'e Tutor, p. 17. 

To REDU'PLICATE.'f' v. a. [re mid tbqtlicaie.^ To 
double. • 

Embrace that rednnUcated advice of our Saviour, T will fore¬ 
warn you whom yc shall fear: Fear him which, after be hath 
killed, hath power to cast into hell; yen, 1 say unto you, Fear 
him. P(Wi,on mi the Creed, Art. 1 z. 

UEDitpMcA'TioN. w. s. [from rcdujdicatc.'] The act 
of doubling. 

This is evident, when the mark of exclusion is put; ns when 
wc speak of a white thing, adding the reduplication, as white ; 
which excludes all other considerations. Digly. 

11 edu'i*i,i<;ative. adj. \redupUcatiJ\ Ti^ from redupli¬ 

cate^ Double. 

Some logicians inciitiun reelujilicalhe propositions; as men, 
considered us men, me rational creatures ; i. c. hccausc they 
arc men. WatU. 

Ke'iiwino. ». 5. {turdus illcints.'] A bird. Aimuxtrlh. 

To Ree.'J' V. a. [I know not tlic etymology. Dr. 
.Tohnson. — It seems to be a corruption, from the 
Tent. »•«/<*, cribruin, a sieve.] 'Fo riddle; to sift. 

After niiilt is well rubbed and winnowed, you must tlien rev 
it over in u '.ieve. Mortimer. 

To HEic'triK). T,’. w. [;r and echo.'] To echo back. 

Around wc stand, a melancholy train. 

And a loud groan reechoet from the mtun. Vofir. 

Ree'ohy. udj. [from reeeft, corruptly formed from 
reek.'] Smoky; sooty; tanned. 

Let him, for a pair of recchy kisses, 

Make yon to ravel all this matter out. Shakfprorr. 

The kitchen iiiaikin pins 

Her richest luckram ’bout her reechy neck. Sliaktpeare. 

REED. «. s. [jieob, Saxon; rird, German; anmdo, 
T.Htin.] 

1. A hollow' Knotted stalk, which grows in wet 
grounds, 

A reed is distiiiguislictl from the grasses by its 
magnitude, and by its having a firm stem: the 
species arc, the large manured cane or ?•«’</, the 
sugar canc, the common ;m/, the variegated rred, 
tlie Bnnibii cane, and dark red reed. Millt^'. 

This Derccta, the mother of Scmirimiis, was sometimes u 
recluse, and falling in love with a gocKlly young inan, she was 
by him with child, which, for fear of extreme ])iiuislmu-iit, she 
conveyed away and caused the same to be hidden among the 
high reeds which grew on the banks of the lake. 

» Salegh, lli.1t. of the ll'urlii. 

The knotty bulrush next in order stood. 

And all within of reeds a trembling wood. D/ydeii. 

2. A small pipe, itiiulc anciently of a reed. 

I’ll speak between the change of man and hoy 
With a reed voice. Shaksjtearr. 

Arcadian pipe, the pastoral reed 
Of Hermes. Milton, L. 

3. An arrow; as made of a reed headed. 

When the Parthian turn’d his steed. 

And firom the hostile camp withdrew; 

MTitli cruel skill the bauivard reed 
He sent; and as he fled, he slew. • Trier. 

Ree'dejd. adj. [from reed.] Covered with reeds. 

Where houses be reeded. 

Now pare off the aioss, and go l>eat in the rccii. Timer. 

Ree'den. adj. [from rccd.] Consisting of recils. 


REE 

Honey in the rickly hire infuse 
Through reeden pipes. Drydeu, Georg, 

Reei>-gra8 S. n. s. [from reed and grass, sarganiau, 
Lat.] A plant, bur-reed. 

Reedifica'tion.# «. s. freidi^ation, Fr.] Act of 
rebuilding; state of being rebuilt; new buildiug. 

Cotgrave. 

To REE^mFY. V. a. freedifier, Fr. rc and edify.] To 
rebuild; to build t^ain. • 

The ruin’d walls he did reedify. Sjiemi >■. 

This monument five hundred years hath stood. 

Which 1 have sumptuously reedtfitKl. Shahtpeare. 

The Julians, who rcpeoplcd, reedified Ilium. Sandy 

The house of (Jt'd they first revdifu. Milton, P. J,. 

Ree'iiless. adj. [from reed.] Being without reals. 

Youth’s tomb’d lieforc their parents were, 

Whom foul Cocytus’ reedless banks unclose. May. 

Kee'dy. adj. [from reed.] Abounding w'ith reals. 

The sportive flood in two divides. 

And forms with erring streams the reedy isles. Blackmor,:. 

Th’ adjoining brook, now fretting o’er a rock. 

Now scarcely moving through a reedy p>ol. Tltonuou. 

REEF.# n. s. [t'eef, Dutch; “ rif oft rijl in nenicn, 
in binden; carbusu .stibstringerc, vela contrahere; 
contnictiorcs facorc vclonini sinus; funiculos in- 
fcriorc in vcii sinu dssutos congerere.” Kiliun, 
'1 cut. Diet.] 

1. A certain portion of a sail, com|irehcndcd between 

the top and bottom, and a row of eyelet-holes 
{larallcl thereto. The intention of the reef is, to 
reduce the surface of the sail, in proportion to the 
eucrease of the wind. Chambers. 

2. A chain of rocks, lying near the surfiice of the 
water, [from the Teut. nj', radurn.] 

'J'hc pco|ile told me, that the whole island was surrounded 
by :i nuj'. IVallis, in Itawkrsworlh's Voyage.;. 

To Reef.# v. a. [from the noun.] To reduce the 
surface of n sail. 

We were oldiginl to take down our small sails, and re^'.oiir 
topsails; and haul close to the winil, Ilamkeswvrth, Voyages. 

REEK-'t" n. s. [pec, pcac. Sax. reuk, Dutch; reikr, 
Icel. from riuka, to smoke. Jfei/ie was the old 
English orthography ; and the word was defined 

smoke, or vapours of the cartli.” HuloeU] 

1. Smoke; steam; vu{Kiur. 

’Tis as hateful tu me ns the reek of a lime kiln. Shtdsjicare. 

Melancholy overwhelms the fancy with Mark recks and 
rnponrs, and thereby clouds imd darkens the understanding. 

Seoll, Christian life, P. I. rn. 4, 

2. [ifr'^Y, Gurnian, any thing piled up; hrouk, fqel. 
from hreika, to mist' u heap. Serenhis. Our Lan¬ 
cashire word for a heap is rook.] • A pile of corn or 
hay, commonly pronounced rick. 

Nor bams at home, nor reeks are rear’d obrouil. Drytea. 

The covered .-eei, much in use westward, must necdb iirovo 
of great sidvantagc in wet harvests. Mortimer. 

To Ri^ek..''!' V. n. [jiecun, Saxon; ruchen. Germ, riuka, 
Iccl.] To smoke; to steam; to emit vapour. 

To the biitlle canic he; where he did 
Kmi reeking o’er the lives of men as if 
’Twere a perpetual spoil. Shakspeare, Cot iul. 

Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills. 

They shall he fam’d; for there the sun shall greet them. 

And draw their honours reeking up to heav’ii. Shakspeare. 

th. When the fleshpots reek, and the uncovered dishes send 
forth a aider and hungry smells. Bp. Tayfor, Serm, p.six. 

I found me laid 

lu Imliny sweat; which with his beams tlie sun, 

.Soon dry’ll, and on the reeking moisture fed. • MUlon, P. L. 

Love one descended from a race of tyrants. 

Whose blood yet reeks on my .avenging sword. Smith. 

3E 2 
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Ree'kt. a^. [from Smoky; tanned; black. 

Shut me in a charnel house, 

0’Mcover*d mite with dead men’s ntding bones, 

Willi rreiy shanks and yellow chapless'skulls. Shaktpearc. 

REEL. ft. i. Cpeol, Sux.] A turning frame, upon 
wbidi yarn is vound into skeins from the spindle. 

To Reel. v. a. [from the noun.] To gather yarn 
off the spindle. 

It ipiy useful for the reeUng of yarn. Wilkimt. 

To REEL.'t* V. ni, Dutch; ra^a^ Swedish, 

to staj^r, from f*^a, to roll about like a drunken 
man. Ibre, Su. C^th. Lex.] To stagger; to in* 
dine in walking, drst to one side and then to the 
other. Spenser has applied it to the ii'ct. 

Him when his mistress proud perceivM tu fall, 

While yet his feeble feci tor faintness reePd, 

She mn call, help Orgoglio! S^ser, K Q, 

What nmvs in this our tott’ring state ? 

~ It is a reelittg world. 

And 1 believe will never stand upright, 

Till Hichard wear the garland. S/iaiupmrr, Uirh, III, 

It is amiss tu sit 

And keep the turn of tipling witli a slave, 

Tu reel tne streets at noon. Shaktpeare, Anl. and Clcop, 

They reel to and fro, and stiver like a drunken man. 

* /*x, evii. 27. 

Cropc in the dark, and to no seal rniifinc 
Their wandering feet; but mV as drunk with wine. Sandys. 

■jf He, wttli heavy fumes opprcs|, 

JSteTd from the palace, ami retir’d to rest. Pope. 

Should he hide Ins face, 

The extinguish’d stars would loosening red 

Wide from thmr spheres. Thornton. 

Reel. ’Ik «. s. [perhaps from the verb.] A kind of 
dance. It appears to have been in use, as Mr. 
Douce has ol^rved, in the time of Shaksiicare. 

Geilles Duncane did goc before them, playing this reiU or 
duunce upon a small trump. 

Newet from Scotland, (fc. (1591,) sign. B. iii. 

Reele'ction. n. s. [» tr and election.'] Repented elec¬ 
tion. 

Several acts have been made, and rendered incITectual, by 
leaving tlic power of reelection open. Swift. 

To Reemba'tixe.* V. a. [»r and en^attle.] .To 
range again in battle-array. 

They, harden’d more, —— 

Stood reembattM fierce, by force ■ r fraud 

Weening tu pro^ipr. Milton, P, L. 

To Reena'ct. V, a, [fc and enact.] To enact anew. 

The construction of sl^s was forbidden to senaton, by a law 
made by Claudius the triwne, and ra-nacted by the Julian law 
of concessions, Arauihnol on Coins. 

To REENFOTICE. v. a. [re and enforce.] To 
stjredrtheti with new assistance or support. 

The French have reenforc'd their scatter’d men. Shahtpeare. 

lli^ used the stones to reenforce the pier. Haytvard. 

The presence of a friend nuscs fancy, and reenforce* reason. 

Collier. 

Reeheo'rcemeitt. n. s. [re and enforcement.] 

I. Fresh assistance; new hel|L 
, Alone he eatei^d 

The mortal gate o’ the city, sdiich he painted 
With sbunlMs destiiqr; aidless came oS; 

And with a sudden reenforeement struck 

Corioli like a planeL Shahtpeare, Coriol. 

Tb^ reouirp a special reeiffbreetnenl of sound eudoctriitk- 
itia to set wem .^ht. Milton m Edneation. 

What ree^dtamenl we may gain from hope. Milton, P. L, 

a, iterated enforcement. 

The wards mo b rekemtion or reenforeement of a corollaiy. 

: Ward. 


To Reenjo'y. t. a. [re and enjoy.] To «ijoy anew 
or a second time. 

The calmness of temper Achilles reenjoyed, is only an effect 
of the revenge which ought to have preceded. Pope. 

To Reenki'nole.# V. a. [re aad enkindle.] To en¬ 
kindle anew. 

A t^r, when its crown of flames is newly blown ofi^ rctnin>- 
a nature so syHkoIical to light, that it Will with greediness 
reenkindle and snatch a ray from the neighbour fire. 

I Bp, Taylor, Holy Dy^, sect. 2. ch. 2. 

Doubtless then are some, who, by striving against tlu 
inorcUnacy of thm appetites, may at length get the victory 
again over their bodies; and so by the assistance of the Divine 
Spirit, who is always ready to promote and assist good begin- 
nings, may reenkindle the higher life. Glanvilk, Preodtt.dn.it- 

To REE'NTER. v. a. [re and enter.] To eutci 
f^ain: to enter anew.. 

with Opportune excursion, we may chance 
1 Reenter heaven. MiUm, P. L. 

\ The fiery sulphurous vapours seek the centre from whence 
I they proceed; that is, reenter again. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

To Reenthro'ne. V. a. lb replace in a ^rone. 

He disposes In my hands the scheme 
To reenihronr the king. Southern. 

Rek'nthanck. m. s. [»r and entrance.] Tlie act of 
entering again. 

I Their repentance, although not their first entrance, is not¬ 
withstanding the first step of their rceutrance into life. Hooker. 

The pores of the brum, through the which the spirits be¬ 
fore took their course, are more easily opened to toe spirits 
which demand reenlrance. GlaneiUe, Scepsis. 

Rke'rmouse. «. s. [lipepemup, Saxon.] A bat. See 
Rearmouse. 

To REESTA'BLISH. r. a. [re and e.slablisA.] To 
Cbtnblisk anew.. 

To recstaWth the right o[ lineal succession to paternal go¬ 
vernment, is to put a man in possession of that government, 
which his fathers did ei^y. Locke. 

Peace, which hath for many years been banished tlic Chris¬ 
tian world, will be speedily rertlablithed. Snialridge. 

Ree8Ta'bi.isher.'J* n. s. [from reestedrlisli.] One that 
reestablishes. 

Restorers of virtue, and reestablishers of a happy world. 

Sir E. Sardyt, State of Beligioti. 

RtOESTAbLisiiMENT. w. s. [from reestablish.] The act 
of reestablishing; the state of being reestablished; 
restauration. 

The Jews made such n powerful effort for their rcestablith- 
menl under Barchocab, in the reign of Adrian, as shook the 
whole Homaii empire. AdeSson. 

Tv Reesta'te.=X: V. a. [re and crfdic.] To reesta¬ 
blish. 

Had there not liccn a degeneration from what God made us 
at first, there had been no- need of a regeneration to reesMc us 
in it. Wailis, Two Serm. (1682,) p. 26. 

Reeve. ». s. [;epepa, Saxoii.] A steward. Ob¬ 
solete. * 

The reeve, miller, and cook, are distinguished. Dryden. 

To Reexa'mine. V. a. [te and examine.] To mcamine 
anew. 

Spend the time ir. rcctamimng more duly your cause. 

! ■ ' . Hooker. 

To REFE'CT. ». a. [refecti^ Lat] To refresh; to 
restore ajier hunger or fatigue. Not in use. 

A man in die morning is lighter in the scale, because in 
sleep some pounds have perspired; and is also lighter unto 
himself liecause he is refected. Broum, Vulg. Err. 

I REFE'qpoN. n. s. [rr/eclion, Fr. from r^ectio, Lat.] 

I R^resbment after hunger or fatigue. 

After .d draught of wine, a man may seep lightMui him¬ 
self firom sitd^n refecBon, though he be liearicria the balance,. 
from a ponderous addition. Brown. 
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Ftstjnc is the diet of the food and rrfeelUm of soul«, 
and the richest aliment ofgraie. Smith. 

For sweet refeOimi due. 

The genial viands let my train renew. Pope. 

RE'FBCTOBY.'f* M. s. [rp/ectoiref - Fr. from rp/ki.l 
lioom of refreshment; cating-i*oom. 

They came to a- common rrfectory, had nothing of their 
ow lie,'but both mcate and apparell was at the appointment of 
the mother, which he calfcth “ prepositami^’ and overseer or 
muistressc. Slaplelcm, Fort, m the Faith, 

When a man dwells in love, men the eyes of bis wife are 
fair as the light of heaven, and he can lay riis sorrows down | 
upon her lap, and can retire home as to his sanctuary mid I 
rcffclori/,mA his gardens of sweetness and chaste refreshments. 

Bp. Toplor, tSerm. The Marriage Bing. 

lit! cells and re/rrtories did prepare. 

And large (irovisionE laid of winter fare. - Bryden. 

To V. a. [rejello, ’Latin.] To refute; to 

repress. 

A likely or possible case is put, to make a cleanc contrary 
unto it, as though it were then fiiUy refellcd. 

a Beware of M.,Jewel, (1.566,) fol. i;i. b. 

How he refell'd me, and how I rcply’d. 

ShM-speare, Meat, for Meat. 

Frieiiils, not to rrfe/^c, 

Or any way iincll ye. 

Ye aim at a mystery. 

Worthy a history. B.Jontoii, llypnes. 

It instniets tlic scholar in the various metliods of discovering 
and refcllittg tiic subtile tricks of sopliisters. iVattx. 

To RIOFE'R. v.'a. [rr/rro, Lat. rrferery Fr.] 

1. To dismiss for information or judgement. 

Those causes the divine historian rejert us to, and not to any 
proiluctions out of nothing. Burnet, Theory. 

2. To betake to for decision. 

The heir of this kingdom Iiath n/crnyMiersclf unto a poor, 
but worthy gentleman. Sbaktpeare, CyiuMiuc. 

3. To reduce to; as to the ultimate end. 

You profess and practise to re^ all things to yourself. 

Baron. 

4. To reduce, as to a class. 

The salts, predominant in quick lime, we refer rather to 
lixiviate, tlian acid. Boyle on Colourt. 

To Reke'ji. V . H- 

1. To respect; to have relation. 

Of those places, that refer to the shutting and opening the 
abyss, I take notice of that in Job. ^ Burnet. 

2. To appeal. 

In suits it is good to refer to some friend of trust. Bacon. 

Re'fkiuhlk.# adj, [from refer."] Capable of being 
considered, as in relation to something else. See 
also REFEnninEE. 

This stanza sets out the nature of each Beironito singly 
considered by himself, which is rrferahle to some bird or beast, 
who are sometime lightly shadowed out even in their very 
countenances. jTforc, Song of the Soul, Fotet, (1647,) p. 361. 

Referee', u. s. [front njer.] One to whom any 
thing is referred. 

Brjerees and arbitrators seldom forget tlicmscivcs. 

L'EUrawgc, 

Re'ference. n. &. [from refer^ 

T. Relation; respect; view towards; allusion to. 

The knowledge of that which man is in reference unto him¬ 
self and other things in relation unto man, I tmy term the 
mother, of all those principles, which are decrees in that law of 
nature, whereby human actions are framed. Hookir. 

Jupiter was the son of ..Xthcr and Dies; so called, because | 
the one had nferenee to the celestial conditions, tlm other dis¬ 
covered Ws natural virtues. Bedegh, UUt. of the World. 

Christian relifpon commands sobriety, temperance, and mo¬ 
deration, in reference to our appetites and passions. T'dloUou. 

2. Dismission to another tribunaL 


It passed in England without the least rrferenee hither. 

* 

REFERE'NDARY.-f- «. s. [r^Tcudits, Lat.] 

1. One to wltosc decision any thin^ is referred. 

In suits, it is good to refer to some fnend of trust; but let. 
him ebusc well his refermUiriet. Boom, Eit. 

2. \lt(fcrendaritis, Lat. an officer who delivered the 
royal answer to petitkuis.] 

Tlie princes of this world have their nferrndariet, or ma-sters 
of request. Ilarmar, Tr. of Bern, (15671) R. 4*6. 

Refe'ujment.* n. s. [from To r^'er.] Reference for 
decision. 

llicre was a rifennent made from bis majes^ to my lord's 
grace of Canterbury, iny lords of Durham and Rochester, and 
nu'sclf, to hear and order a matter of difference in the church 
of Hereford, Ac. A6p. Laud, Diary, p. 13. 

7 b Refeicme'nt. v.a. [t e ferment.] To ferment 


anew. % • 

Th’ admitted nitre agitates the flood. 

Revives Its fire, and refemienttA^o blood. Blachuore. 

llEFR'iiiuni.K. adf. [from r^ir.] Capable of being 
considered, ns in relation to somctliiiig else. 

Unto Cod all parts of time are alike, unto whom none arc 
rrferriUe, and all tilings present, unto whom nothing is past 
or to come, but who is the simic yesterday, to-day, and to¬ 
morrow. Brown, f'ldg. Err. 

To Refi'nij.# i\ a. [;r and./iitZ.] To find again; 
to experience again. 

Seven autumns past, he in die eighth the same 
Refinding, said; If sudi your power so strange, 

Once more I’ll try. Sandyt, Oi>. Met. 3. 

To REFI'NE. w. a. [ra^MW, Fr.] 

1. To purify; to clear from dross and recrement. 

1 will nfne them a.s silver is rtfned, and will try them as 
gold is tried. ‘ Zeeh. .xiii. 9. 

Weigh every word, and ei'eiy thought r^ue. Anon. 

llic red dutch rurraiit yields a rich juice, to be diluted with 
a quantity of water bnileil with refined sugar. Mortimer. 

2. To make elegant; to polish ; to make accurate. 

Queen Elizabetli’s time was a gulden age for a world of re- 
fined wits, who lionoured poesy with their pens. Peacham. 

Love refines tlic thoughts, uiul hath his scat 
In reason. • Milton, P. L. 

'J'lie same traditional sloth, wiiich renders the bodies Of 
children, Imm from wealthy parents, weak, may perhtqis refine 
thilr spirits. Swift. 

To Refi'ne. ». n. 


1. 'I'o improve in poitit of accuracy or delicacy. 

C'iinuccr refined on Buccaee, and meude^is stories. 

Drydeiu 

I.i-i a lord hut own the Impuy lines; 

How the wit brightens, how tne sense rifinet.' Pope. 

2. I'o grow jiure. 

The pure limpid stream, when foul with stains. 

Works itself clear, niid as it runs refinet. Addiion. 

3. 'lo affect nicety. 

He makes anotlier paragraph alwiit our refining in coiitro- 
versv, and coining nearer still to the church of Rome. 

Atterbury. 

Refi'nedey. aih. [from refine.] With affected 
elegance. 

Will any dog 

Bifinedly leave his bitclies and Ins bones, 

To turn' a wlieel. Drydeu. 

Refi'neuness.# n. >„ [from rifned.] 
f. Slate of being purified. 

Ju a middling nfinedness and quickness it [wine] is best. 

* Feltham, Bet. ii. 69. 

2. Affected purity. 

' Sincerity kcr|>s ns from making a great seinblance of peculiar 
sanctimony, integrity, scrupulosity, spirituality, rfineibtett, like 
tliosc Pharisees so often therefore taxed in tne Gospel. 

Barrow, voi.iii. S.JJ. 
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n.t. [from 

1. The net of purifying, by clearing any thing from 
dross and recrementinous matter. 

2. The state of being pare. 

The more bodies are of kin to spirit in subtilty and rejine- 
ment, the more diffiisive are th<^. Korris- 

3. Improvement in elegance or parity. 

From the dvil war to Uiis time, I doubt whether the cor* 
ruptions in our language have not equalled its rrfinemenlt. 

Stt'ifl. 

llie religion of the gospel is only the rtfincment and cxsJt- 
ation of wir best faculties. Law. 

4. ArtiBfial practice. 

The rules relipsn prescribes arc more successful in publick 
and private afibirs, than the n^nemeiUs of irregular cunning. 

Rogers. 

5. Affectation of elegant improvement. 

The flirts about town had a design to leave us ia the lurch, 
by some of their late refinements. Addison, Guardian. 

Rkfi'ker. n. s. [from rgf&ic.] 

1. Purifier; one who clears from dross or recrement. 

The refiners of iron observe, that that iron stone is hardest 

to melt, which is fiiUcst of metal; and that easiest, whicli haili 
most dioss. Bacon, Rhys. Item. 

2. Improver in elegance. 

As they have been the great rtfiaers of our language, so it 
hath been my chief ambition to iinitale them. Sirifl. 

3. Inventor of su]H>rfluous siibtiUics. 

No men see hiss of the truth of things, tliaii these great 
Tifiners upon incidents, who arc so wonderfully subtle, and 
over wise in their conceptions. Addison, Sped. 

Some rifiners pretend to argue from tlic usefulness of parties 
ill such II govmiment os ours. Sioifi. 

To Refi't. V. a, {rrfail., Fr. rc and^.] To repair; 
to restore after damage. 

He will not allow that there arc any such signs of art in tlie 
make of the present globe, or that there was so great cure 
taken in timarfilfing of it up again at the deluge. Woodward. 

Permit our sliitM a shdtcr on your shores. 

Refitted from your woods with planks and oars. Dn/dea. 

To REFLF/CT.'f' v. a, [rf/?ecA»V, Fr. refleclo, Lat.] 
To throw back; to cast back. 

Search thou the records of antiquity, 

And on our ancestors rc^'ct an eye. ‘ Samlys, Paraphr. cjf ' Jab. 
We, his gutlicr’d beams 

Rqfieeted, may with matter sere foment. Milton^ P. L. 

Bodies close together rtfied their own colour. Dryden. 

To llEFiJE'crr. 7’. «. 

1. To throw back light. 

In dead radhn'b sculls, and in those holes, 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept. 

As ’twere in scorn of eyes, rrficcling gems. Shtdespeare. 

2 . To bend bock. 

Inanimate matter moves always in a straight line, and never 
rtfieds in an angle, nor bends in a circle, which is a conti- 
inid reflection, unless cither by some external impulse, or by 
an intrinrick prineiplu of gravity. Bentley, Semu 

3. To throw back the thoughts upon the past or on 
themselves. 

The imagination I'asts thoughts in our way, and forces the 
tmdmtanding to rrfiect upon them. Duppa, 

In every action rtfied upon the end; and in your under- 
takingjit, consider why you do it. Bp. Taylor. 

Who saith, who could such ill events expect? 

'With shame on his own counsels doth rfied. _ Denham. 

When men ore grown up, and r^eet on their own minds, 
they' cannot find any thing more audent there, than those 
opinioBs witich were taught them before thdr memory licgan 
to keep a register of their actions. . Locke. 

It is bard that any part of my land should be settled upon 
one who has used me so ill; and yeti could not sec n sprig of 
any bon^ of thU whole walk of trees, but I should nfint upon 
ho sad her severity. . Adduoh, Sped, 

Let i^kiqa.^isaiist his woes, 

JI ^ie^ 4 >i»hirfkir Known; 
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Aud toko the CVpress iWim his bron.':. 

To put his wonted laurels on. Prior. 

4. To consider attentively. 

Into myself my reason’s eye 1 turn’d; 

And as I much rtfieded, much 1 mourn’d. Prior, 

5. To throw reproach or censure « 

Neither dp 1 refied in the least upon the memory of hi> late 
majesty, whom 1 entiKly acquit of any imputation. Sieifi, 

6 . To bring reproach. 

Errors of wives refiert t>n husliands still. Drydt n. 

Refi.f.'ctent, adj. Ir^ccteiis, Lat.] Bending hack; 
dying buck. 

’The ray de.scciident, and the ray refiectent, flying witli so 
great a speed, that the air betwi-en them cannot lliuc u foriiia; 
play apy way, before tin- beams of the liglit be on both side, 
of It; it follows, tliiit, iiccordiiig to the nature of luiniid iliing* 
it must first only swidl. ^ Digby on the Soul. 

Refle'ction. «. X . [from n / lccl : thence i think ; < - 
jfirxim loss jiropcr: rrficxiun, Fr, trficjntSf Lat.l 

1. 'I'he act of throwing back. 

The cie secs not itself, ♦ 

But by refieetion fron'i other things. Shtihspcare, ,lii!. Cl 

If the sun’s light run.>iste(l hot of one sort of rays, then 
would be hilt one colour, nnd it would be inqiossihli- to 
produce any new by refirdions or rcCnictiuns. 

2. The a«;l of bonding back. 

Inanimate matter iiiuvus ahviiy.. in a straight lino, lu ov < 
reflects in an angle or circle, which i > a contiiiuul rcfieeltmi, iii 
less by some exUVnal iin|mlsc. Benttey, S. i, 

3. That wliich its rolloctod. 

She shines not upon foots, L--.I the 'tfiedion should hurt hti-. 

S/iaksjieart, Cyiiib. 

As the siiii in water we enn htar, 

Yet not the sun, but his rL-JtielioH there; 

So let us view her here, in what fhe was. 

And take her ini%c in this v.atry gl.e„s. DryUen. 

4. Thought thrown buck upon the past, or the absent, 
on itsdf. 

The throe first parts I dedicate to iiiy old friends, to take oti' 
those melancholy refiedions, which the sense of age, infumity, 
and death may give them. Detdirtie. 

This dreadful image so possess’d her mind, 

She cens’d all farther hope ; and now began 

To make refieetion on th’ unhappy man. Dn/d. «. 

Job’s refleetions on his once lloiirNhing estate, did at the 
same time nfilict and ctieounige liim. Atter/mry. 

What wounding rc^oaches of soul must he feel, from the 
rfiedions on his own ingratitude. Rogers, Si-nu. 

5. The fiction of tlie mind upon itself. 

R^eeiim is the ;)erce|ition of the operations of our own 
minds within us, us it is employed about the ideas it has got. 

Loeke. 

6 . Attentive consideration. 

This delight grows and improves under thought and rtfiec- 
Ron! and while* it exercises, docs also endear itsetf to the 
mind; at the same time employing and inflaming tho medita¬ 
tions. South, Serm. 

7. Censure. 

He died; and oh ! may no refieetion shed 
Its poisonous venom on tlie royal head. Prior. 

REFi.E'cnvE. adj. [from rt^ect.l 

1. 'llirowing back images. 

When the weary kingcavc place to night. 

His beams lie to his royal brother lent. 

And so shone still in his rfyfcc/icc Jight._ Dryden. 

In the refircliue stream the sighing bride. 

Viewing Ifcr charms impair’d, abash’d shall hide 

Her pensive head. _ Prior. 

2, Considering tlunga past; conadcring tlie opera* 
tions of the mind. 

Forc’d by nficetirc Kason I confess. 

That hfiman science is uncertain guess. Prior. 

REFLF.'cTOB.'f' «. S. [from TCfUct^ 

1. Considerer. 
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.l^rel$ Karce any thiog that nature lias made, or that men 
do suffer, whence the devout refittiar cannot take on occasion 
of nn aspiring lueditatioii. Bo^e oti Culouri, 

2 ^ That which reflects; a reflecting telescope. 

Hsfle'x. adj. [fTgf?ftr«s, Lat.] Directed backward. 

The motions of my mind are ns obvious to the r^cx act 
of the soul, or the tinning of the intellectual eye inward upon 
its own actions, as the passions of my sense arc obvious to iqy 
sense; 1 sec the object,ancl I (icrceive that IsMit. ITdtr, 

The order and beauty of tl^Miianimate pans of the world, 
the diseomible ciwis of them, do evince by a C^cx nrgnnicnt, 
that it is the workmanship, not of blind mechniism nr blinder 
cltaner, but of an intelligent and benign agentf . Bentley. 

ftEFLE'x. n. s. Lot.] Reflection. 

There was no other jway for luigcls to sin, tiSt by refic.v of 
their understandings u^on themselves. Umiliet. 

I’ll say yon gray is not the morning’s eye, * 

’Tib but the pale r^ex of ('ynthia’s brow. Blinkspcarc, 

To Rbflk'x.* V. a. 

1. To reflect. Not now in use. 

May never glorious sun reffex his beains 
Upon'the L'uuntiy where yon make abode. 

SImkspeare, Ihii. VI. P. I. 

2 . To bend back; to turn back. 

A dog lay, — Ilia hc.ul rrfietl upon bis tail. 

Greger}/, Poxthum. (1640,) p. 1 r8. 

Rf.flkxihi'litv. n.s. [ivom rejicxiblc.'] The quality 
of being reflcxible. 

RcflexUiiMy of rays is 11100* disposition to be reflected or 
turned bsirk into the same medium from any other medium, 
upon whose surface they fall; and ray's are more or less rc- 
flexiblc, which are turned back more or less easily. Newton. 

R F.Ki.*'xiBi.E. adj. \irom r^xtts, "LaW] Ctipiiblc to 
be thrown back. 

Sir Isaac Newton has demonstrated, by convincing experi- 
-iieiits, that the light of the sun consists of rays diflbrently re. 
nrangiblc and reffexiWe/ and that those ray’s are dilTercntly 
reficsib/e, tl>at arc diflerently refrangible. Cheyne. 

U EI I.E'xiVE.'f” Of/;. [j-^XUSi Lnt.3 

j. Having '•espect to aoinetliing past. 

^That assurance reflejnvc cannot M a divine faith, but at the 
most an human, yet such as perhims I may have no doubting 
mixed with. Hammond, Praet. Catec/dsm. 

2. Having a tendency to reproach or censure. 

What man docs not resent an ugly reflexive word ? 

South, Semi. \. 174. 

Rf.fle'xively.'J* adv. [from re^xive."} 

1. In a backward dirc'ctiou. 

Solomon tells ns life and death are in the i>ov>cr of the 
tongue, and thot not only directly in regard of tlic good or ill 
we may do to others, but riflexively also, in respect of what 
may rclionnd to ourselves.^ Gov. of the Toiiguc. 

2. With a tendency to censure or reproach. 

lie spoke slightly and r^exivc/y of such a lady. 

South, Serin, vi. 96. 

UEri.0A'T. w. s. [f <? and Ebb; reflux. 

The main float ami r^oat of the sea is by consent of the 
universe, as part of the diurnal motion. Baron. 

To Reflou'rish. r. n. [/■« mA flourish.'] To flourish 
anew. 

Virtue, pven for lost. 

Revives, r^uridtes, then vigorous most. 

When most unactive deem’d. MiUon, S. A. 

To REFLO'W.'J' D. n. [refiuot Fr. nfiuOf Lat. rcand 
^fUrw.] To flow back. Jluloii. 

Why do not now 

Thy waves reflow .* fV. Browne. 

Re'fluency.# m. s. Vr^ueuS) Lat.] Quality or state 
of flowing back. 

All things sublunary move contitiually, in an interchangeable 
flowing 011(1 refluxncy. 

W. Mountague, Drr. Est. P. i. (i648,)p..s8. 

ftE'ri.UENT. adj, Xrefluenf^ Lat.] Running back; 
flowing back. 
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The liver receives the r^fuenl Uood almost from all the 
parts of the abdomen. Ariuthnoton AtimtnU. 

Tell, by what paths. 

Back to the fountain's head the sen conveys 

Hic refluent rivers, and the land repays. Bkwkmore. 

Refli/x. n. s. [rf/?«f.r, Fr. rcjlmus^ Lat.] Backward 
course of water. 

Besides 

Mine own that ’bide upon me, all from me 

tiliall with a fiori-r reflux on me redound. il^toa, P. L. 

The variety of the flux and reflux of Ruripus, or whether 
the same do ebb and flow seven times a day, is incontrovertible. 

Brown, Vtdg, Err. 

7 b''REFO'CILLATE.* i>. a. [t'rfoe.ma^l'v. Cot- 
grave ; rr/iicilh, Lat.] To strengthen by refresh¬ 
ment : a podantick word. 

lli'i mull was to bring him a roll, and a ;iot of ale, to reJocU- 
Ittte his wasted spirits. Aubrey {of Prynne^ Aneed. ii. 508. 

RErocii.i.A'TioN.”f* n. s. {rfbcillation, Fr. Cotgrave; 
from refocillo, Lat. this pedantick word, given by 
Dr. .Tolmson without any reference or authority, is 
in the enlarged edition of Buliokar*s Expositor, 
1656.] Restoration of strength by refreshment. 

Some precious cordiiil, some cosily refoeiUalion, a composure 
romfortahlc and restorative. Middleton, Mad World. 

7b Rei'ome'nt.* V . a, {j c and foment 1 Vt. nfo- 
menter.] 'I'o clicrisli or warm again. Colgrave. 

To REFO'RM.'f* v. a. {feformo, Lat. reformer, Fr,] 

1. To form'again: the primary meaning. Not noticed 
by J)r. Johnson. 

And right so in the same forme. 

In flcslie and blood ho sh.all refonne. 

When time oninctli, the quirk and deJc, 

At thilko wufull daie of drede. 

Where every man shall take Ins dome. 

As well the iiiastor us the groino. Gower, Conf. . 4 m. B. 2. 

2. To change from worse to better. 

A scot in England, following the very same rule of policy, 
seeketh to reform even the I'lvnch roformntion, and purge 
out from thence also dregs of po|!ery. Hooker. 

Seat worthier of gods, was built 
With second thoughts, reforming what was old. Milton, P. L. 

May no such storm 

F(dl on our times, when* ruin niiist nform. Jhnhum. 

Now lowering looks presage approaching storms. 

And now prevailing love her face nforms. JDryden. 

One cannot atleiiijit the perfect refommg the languages of 
the world^withoiit rendering himself ridieiilbus. Loeke. 

I'lie e.xamplc alone of a vicious prince will con*upt an age; 
but that of a good one will not reform it. Swift, 

'To Refo'ii.*u. r. it. To pass by change from worse 
to bettor. 

Was his doctrine of the mass struck out in this conflict i’ or 
did it give him occasion of riforiniiig in this point ? Atterbury. 

JiEFO'ItHf.’\‘ IK s. [French.] Reformation. 

Tinkers liawl’d aloud to settle 
('hurch-diseipliiic, fur mending kettle; 

No sow4(cldcr did blow his horn 

To geld a rut, lint ery’d litforml HwEbrat, i. ii. 

The reforms in rc|]resentatiou, and the hills for shortening 
tlic duration of parliaments, he uniformly and steadily o[mosed 
for mmiy years together. Burke. 

ItETORMA'DO.^ n. s. [Spanish.] 

1. A monk adhering to the reformation of his order. 

Amongst others this was one of Celesiin the (lopc's caveats 
for Ills new reformadoes. Weem'r. 

2. An ulliccr relaiiital in a regiment, when his com¬ 
pany is disbanded. 

His knights reformadoes arc wound up .'is^igh and insolent 
as ever they were. B. Janson, Epieoene. 

To Refo'kmalize.# r. n. [re and Jhrmalizc.^f To 
oflbet reformation; to prctcud correctness. 
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Chrut’K doetrine M |^, correcting dl the impure fosses 
of the refortM^dng Pharisees. 

Loe, BUu tf JBr, Sgautjf, (i6i4>) p. *S’ 

Refobma'tion.'^ n. & [r^ai-mation, Fr. from rg/om.] 

1. Act of forming anew;'r^ovatioiii regeneration. 

There we but two kinds of creation in the bqeuBge of the 
Scriptures; the one literal, the odicemctophoriciu^oi 
the other new; one by wny of formation, the otlierl^'’ 
i^ormalum, I’earton ou (if Creed, Ait. %. 

2. Change from worse to better; commonly used of 
human manners. 

Never came rrforuuiiioH in a flood 
With su^ a heady current scow'ring faults; 

Nor cvei^ydnidieaded wilfiilness 

So soon did lose his seat, as in this king. Studapearc, Utm. V. 
Satire lashes vice into rrformalum. liryden. 

The pagaa converts mention this great rcfarmalion of those 
who had Men the greatest sinners, with that sudden and sur- 
pririiig change, which the Christian religion made in the lives 
of the most profligate. Addhtmt. 

3. [By way of eminence.] The change of rdigion 
l^m Uic, corruptions of popery to its ]>rimitivc 
state. 

The burden of the refomaHmi lay on Luther’s shoulders. 

Allcrbxiry, 

Refo'aheii. [from rg/om.] 

1. One who makes a change for the better;, an 

amender. , 

Publick r^ormere hod need first pracrisc, that on their own 
hettrts.'Which they purpose to try on otlicrs. ' A'tug Charles. 

Hie complidnt.is more goncml, than the rndcavours to re¬ 
dress it: Abroad every man would be a reformer, how very 
law at home. . ^n-at, Serm. 

It was honour enough, to behold the English churches de¬ 
formed ; that is, deliver^ from the reformers. Smith. 

2. One of tluuK! who changed religion from popish 
corrupUons and innovations. 

Our first n^rmen were famous confessors and martyrs all 
over the world. Bacon. 

Repo'rmi 8T.’<(‘ «. s. [from refarm.'l 

1. One who is of tlic relormed churches. 

This comely subordination of degrees we once had, and we 
had a visible conspicuous church, to whom all other reformists 
gave the upper lu^. HowcU, Lett. iv. 36. 

2. In recent times, one who proposes |x>Iiticnl re¬ 
forms. 

Refo'ssion.# ». 5. [rt^ssier. Lat.] Act of digging 

up. 

Hcncc arc murders of men, rapes of virgins, mangling of 
carcasses, refossion of graves. Bp. Midi, St. Paul’s Combat. 

To REFon'Nn.’H' vko. {rctmA/mmd,'] To cost anew. 
Perhaps they are all antient bells refounded. 

' Warton, Hist, of Kiddington, p. 8. 

7 h REFRAi'CT. ti. a. Ir^-actus, Lat] To break 
the naturd course of rays. 

If its angle of incidence Im laigc, and the refractive power 
of the medium not very strong to throw it for friun the per- 
pcndhatlar, it will be refracted. Che^, Phil. Prin. 

of light are urged by the refracting media. Cheync. 
B^racted^m yon eastern cloud. 

The grand ethereal bow shoots up. Thmnson. 

REFBA'ctioN. H. s. irffraction, Fr,] 

Re/ractimi in general, .ia the incurvation of 
change of determination in 'thc body moved, which 
happena to it whilst it enters or penetrates any 
memum: in clioptricks, it is the variation of a ray > 
of li||ftt from that right line, which it 4 vpuld have 
poatM on in, had not the i^si^ of the medium 
. tufted it aside. HaMs. 

out of the rarer medina into the denser, is made 
Inwards the peipeadicular. Nevdtm, Opt, 
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Refra'ctive. adj. [from r^fhiet ,2 ' Having tFe’|!ower’’ 
of refraction. 

Those supf^eies of transparent bodies reflect the greatest 
iraantity of li^t, which have the greatest refracting powdr; 
that is, which intercede mediums that differ most in their re> 
fraeSve densities. « Hewton, Opt. 

ILbfra'ctobiness. ■ n. s, [from r^aetoty .2 Sullen 
^^wA^na cy. 

I ffld aevMjMiani^^ against the privi¬ 
leges and orAwofthe bouHlMiF Charles. 

Great^odl^tot was made, by some offisters hrUic prosh^os 
terioB hty refnactoripess t», olwy the parliiiineiit's 

orderA ” Sanderson, Cases tf Consc, p. t6o. 

RE'li'RAOaCORY.t ^lij^ctfiire, Fr. rrfrac- 

taritts^ Lat. and so should be written rrfmrtunj. 
Dr. Jdhnson observes. It is so written in our old 
lexicography. Sec Cotgrnve and Sherwood. And, 
so late as 1675, l-kjs orlTiogrnpliy was used. “ The 
stubborn and the rtfractaty.” 1.. Addition, Stall 
of the Jews, 1675, p. 189. See also bishop Hail 
in the substantive refraclort/. It is now accented 
on the first syllabic, but by Shakspenre on the 
second.] Ubstinutc; perverse; contumacious. 

There is a law in each well-urdered nutiuii. 

To curb those ra^ng appetites that are 

Most disobedient and rrfraclory. Shaispcai ;. 

A rough hewn seaman, being brought before a wise jii.^tice 
for some misdemeanor, was by him ordered to be sent uway to 
prison, and was nfraclory after he heard bis doom, insumueli 
os he would not stir a foot from the place uhere he stood; 
sayiug, it was Imtlrr to stand where lie was, than to go to a 
worse place. Huron, .lympA. 

Vulgar compliance with any illegal and extrar:i<;ant W'ap, 
like violent motions in nature,*soon grows weary of itself, and 
ends in a refractory siillenncss. ' ' King Charles. 

Jitfraetory mortal! if thou will not trust thy friends, tiiku 
what follows; know assuredly, before next liill muon, that 
thou wilt be hung up in chains. ArbtUlmol, J. lixdL 

These atoms of theirs may have it in them, but they arc rc- 
fraelory and sullen; and tlicrelbri!, like men of the laimc 
tempers, must be banged and bufl'ctctl into reason. Jieidley. 

Re'fiiactoiiy.* n. s . 

1. An ubstinatc person. 

How shitrp hath your censure been of those refraclarics 
amongst us, that would forgo tlieir stations, rather than yield 
to these hurndess impositions! Bp. Hall, Item, p. 306. 

2. Obstinate onpo.sition. 

Glorying in their scandalous refractories toptihlirl: order and 
constitutions. Bp. Ti^lur, Artif.Mandsom. p. 138. 

Re'fracable. adj. [lefragahilh, Lat.] Ctipabic of 
confutation and conviction.* 

To REFRAI'N. w. a, [r^mtrr, Fr. re and frtmum^ 
L»t.] 'I'o hold back; to keep from action. 

Hold not thy tonguc ,-0 God, keep not stak silence; retain 
not thyself. ’ Ps. Ixxmii. i. 

My son, walk not thou in the way with tlicm, refrain thy 
foot from their path. Prot, i. 15. 

Nor from the holy one of heaven 
HHrmu'd his tongue. Afiltou, P. L. 

Neptune aton’d,"his wmth ihgll bow refrain. 

Or thwart the synod of tiic gods in vain. Pope. 

To RefIUi'm. I'. «. To forlyear ; to abstain; to spare. 
Ia what place, or upon what consideration soever it be, they 
do it, were it their own opinion of no force being done,tlicy 
would undoubtedly refrain to do it. * Hooker. 

For my name’s sake will I defer mine anger, and refrain for 
tliee, that I rut thee not off. . xlviii. 9. 

That they feed not on flesh, at least the faithful party licfore 
the flood, may betome more probable, because they refrained 
therefrom some time after. Brount, Err. 

Refbai'n.* n. s. [r^-a/n, Fr. as, “ refrain d* une 
balade.” Coterave.] The burdot of a wng, oe 
• piece of miisicK; a kind of musical r^titibn. 
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Ihore, alas! was hu rtfrwnt. 

Chaucer, Tr. and Crea. ii. 
Confine the organjst to a sliclitly ornamented refraine. 

Maiort OH Churth hfutieh, p. 213. 

7 'o Rkfba'me.# V. a. Ire and frame.l ^To put to¬ 
gether again. 

That most exquisite silver sphere—was unframecl and re- 
framed in the Grand Signior’s iircscnce. 

Habewm on Providince, p. 274. 
llr.rRANGiBi'LiTY. 71 . s. [from r^at^bk .2 

Rtfrangibiliiy of the rays of light, is their dis¬ 
position to l>e refracted or turned out of their way, 
in passing out of one transparent body or inctHuiii 
into another. Newtm. 

llEFRA'NGIBLE.'f' ndj. [>r and Jiango, Latin.] 
Capable of being refracted. 

« As some rays arc inorc rrfrinigible than others; that is, arc 
more turned out of their course, in passing from one medium 
to another; it follows, that after such refraction, they will be 
scparatcil, and their distinct colour observed. Lockr. 

llr.KiiKNA'TiON.'t” 71 . s. {reftmalim, Fr. Cotgrnve; 

7v anA frccno, Lat.] The act of reatraining. 

To RKFllE'iSH. r. a. \_rtfrmxhir, B’r. rrfrigero, T,at.] 

1. I'o re create; to relieve after pain, fatigue, or want. 

Service sliiill wltli steeled sinews toil; 

Aud labour shall rrfrvtlt itself with hope. Shaktpearr. 

Mustek was urdmii’d to refrrth the mind of man. 

After his studies or his usual pain. Shakapearr. 

He was ill no danger to be overtaken; so that he was con¬ 
tent to refresh his men. Ciarrudon. 

llis meal, arc coarse aud short,his employment warrantable, 
his sli«p certain and refreshing, neither iiiterniptcd with the 
lashes of a guilty mind, nor the aches of a crazy Imdy. Sotdh. 

2. 'I'o improve by new touches any thing impaired. 

'J'lic rest refresh the scaly snakes, that sold 
7 'hc shield of Pallas, and renew their gold. Diydeii. 

3. 'Po refrigc'ratc; to cool. 

A dew roining after heat refreshelh. Eeclm. xliii. 22. 

Refre'sii.* n. 5. [from the verb.] Act of refrctih- 
ing. Not in use. 

.My field, of dowers quite bereaven. 

Wants refresh of better hap. Eauiel, Ode, 

Bimuty, sweet love, is like the moriung dew. 

Whose short refresh upon the tender green 
('becj^ for a time, but still the sun doth shew. 

And straight ’tis gone ns it had never been. Daniel, Sonnet 

RkI'Ke'sueu. 71 . s. [from r^resk .2 That wliich re¬ 
freshes. 

The kind refresher of the summer heats. T^iomsnn. 

Refre'shinq.# n. s. Relief after jutin, fatigue, or 
want. 

Secret refreshings that repair his strength. 

And fainting spirits uphold. MiUon, S. A, 

If you would have trees to thrive, take care that no plants he 
near them, which may deprive them of noiirishmciit, or liimicr 
refreshings and helps that they might receive. 

MorUmer, llus/tniulrij. 

Refbe'shment. «. s, [from refresh.'} 

1 . Relief after pain, want or liitiguc. 

2. That which gives relief, na low, rest. 

He was full o^gony and horrour upoii tlie apiirunc.h of a 
dismal death, and so hud most need oi the nfrrshmeuls of so¬ 
ciety, and the friendly assistances of his disciples. Sun/h. 

weh honest refnskmenls and comforts of lilc, our eliristinii 
liberty has made it lawful for us to use. Sprat. 

Refbe^t. ». j. The burden of a song. l>ict. 

Refbi'gerant. a^. [rfrigerant, Fr. from rfrigrratc.} 
Cooling t mitigating heat. 

, Jn die cure of rangrenes, you must beware of dry heat, and 
resort to things that ore rifiigeraut, with an ipward warmth 
and virtue of cherishing. Oneun. ' 

you IV. 
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Refri'geramt.# n. s. A cooling medidiic. 

If it arise from an external cause, apply rqfrigerants, without 
any preceding evacuation. Wiseman, Surgery. 

To REFRFGERATE. v. a. {ffrigero, rc and frigus, 
Lat] To cool. 

_ The great breezes, which the motion of the air in great 
circles, such as the girdle of the world producetb, do tefrige- 
rale I and therefore in those parts noon is nothing so hot, when 
the breezes are great ss about ten of the cloiA in tlie fore¬ 
noon. Bacon, Nat. Ilul. 

%yhether they be refrigerated inclinatorily or somewhat 
eqiiinoxically, though in a lesser degree, they discover some 
verticity. Brottif, Fulg. Err. 

IlEFRiGERA^TiON. 71. s. \rfrige/otio^ IvUt refrigera¬ 
tion. Fr.] The act of cooling; the slate of being 
cooled. 

Divcr.s do stul^ the cause may be the rtfrigeration of the 
tongue, whereby it is less apt to move. Bacon. 

If tlie mere rifrigeration of the air would fit it for breathing, 
this might be somewhat helped with bellows. Wilkins. 

REFBi'tiEBATivE.'I'l [rfrigerat/J', Fr. /frige- 
Refrj'geratoby. 3 ratoriusy Lat.] Cooling; hav¬ 
ing the power to cool. 

llis meats must be but very little nutritire, but rather re- 
frigei ative and of a cooling qualitv. • 

Ferrand on tot'e Melaneh. (1640,) p. 242. 
This grateful acid spirit is — highly refrigeratory. 

Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 120. 

Refri'geratory. n. s. 

1. Tliat part of a distilling vessel thgt is placed alvout 

the head of a still, and filled with water to cool the 
condensing vapours; but this is now generally done 
by a worm or spiral pipe, turning through a tub of 
cold water. Qjtinq/. 

2. Any thing internally c<M)iing. 

A delicate wine, and a durable refrigeratory. Mortimer. 

REFRIGLfBIUM. n. s. [Latin.] Cool refreshment; 
refrigeration. 

It must be acknowledged, tlie ancients have talked much of 
uiiiiuid refrigeriums, respites or intervals of punishment to the 
damned; as particularly on the festivals. Sunth, 

Reft. part. jn el. of reave, 

1. Dcprivctl; taken away. Obsolete, 

'J’hus we well left, be better reft, 

Jn heaven to take his place, 

7'hat by like life and death, at last. 

We may obtain like grare. Ascham, Sehoohnaskr. 

I, ill u desperate bay of death, 

I.ike a poor b<irk, of sails and tackling reft, 

I Hush nil to pieces oil thy roek/liosom. Shakspeare. 

^ Another ship had seiz’d on us. 

And would have reft the fishers of tlicir prey. Skaktpt ire. 

Our dying hero, from the continent 
Ravisli’d whole towns, and forts from Smniards rtft, 

.As his last legacy to Britiun left. * Walter. 

2. Preterite of reave. ■ Took away. Obsolete. 

So ’twixt them both, they not a lambkin left, 

Aud wlicn Iambs fail’d, the old sheeps livi^ they rfr Spenser. 

Aimut his shoulders broad he threw 
All hairy hide of some wild beast, whom he 
111 savage forest by adventure slew, 

And reft the spoil his uriiamcut to be. Spenser. 

RErr.# n. s. A chink. See Rifi'. 

RE'B'llGIil. «. J. fref/igey B'r. jvyogitssi, Lat.] 

I. Shelter from any danger or distress ; protection. 
Rocks dens, and caves ! but I in none of these 
Find place or refuge. MiUon, P. L. 

The young vipers supposed to break through the belly of 
the dam, wul, upon any fri^t, for protection run into it; 
for then the old one rcccivos them in at her mouth, which 
way, the fright being past, they will return again; which is a 
peculiar way of r^uge. Brown, Fnig. Err. 
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llHNa^«lwtakBrf/%i|frln« muldta<le,bavcBa Arian ooiuidl 
toanuMirW. AUerbuty. 

2. That ^ich i^vea shelter or nrotectioa. 

The Lord'anil be a for tne o|>pres:icd; a refugf! in 

tiinos of trouble P$. ix. 9. 

The; shall be jrour r^uge from the avenger of blood. 

Jo*. XX. 3. 

Fair majesty, the rtfuj^e and redress ■ 

Of those whom fate pursnes. JOiyden, 

3. Expedient in distress. 

This last old man. 

Whom with a crack’d heart I have sent to Home, 

. Lov’d me above the measure of a father; 

Thdr latest rrfuge was to send him. S/inlsj)rarr, IWml. 

4. Expedient in general. 

Light must be supplied, among graceful refuges, by tcrraciug 
auy story in danger of darkness. WoHon. 

To Rs'fcqe. V. a. ireji^er, Fr. liipni Uic noun.] 
To shelter; to protect. 

Silly Imggars, 

'^'ho sitting in the stocks, refi^r their shame, 

That many have, and others innst, sit there. Shalsjieare. 

Dreads the vengeance of her injur’d lord; 

Ev’n-hy those gods, who refund her, abhorr’d. Tirydeu. 

To Re'fuge.#*v. «. To take refuge. 

Ihe duke dc Seubisc refuged hither from France, upon mis¬ 
carriage of some nndcrtakiiigs of his tIuTc. 

Sir J, FiueU, Ohs. on Ambuss. (165 6,; p. 111. 

Refugee'. ». s. [/•e/wgtV, Fr.] One wlio flics to 
shelter or protection. 

Poor nfugees, at first tliey purchast: here; 

And soon as deniaen’d, thQ’ domineer. Drydeu. 

This is become more necessary in some of their governments, 
anee 10 many nfugees settled among them.' Addison. 

REFtJ'i.GENCE.'f ■) n. s. [from ^jfulgetit.^ Splendour; 

Refu'lgemcy. 3 brightness. 

The rrfidgeHce M the eternal light. 

KwddibuU, Tr. Atmol, A’’. Test. p. *39. 

He [Moses] was obliged to keep at a more awful distance 
from the tremendbus throne of God, and not come within the 
drcle of its refulgenry, Staekhousr, Hist, of the Bib. B. 4. cli. 2. 

REFU'LGENT.'^ adj, ^yrfulgetit, old Fr. Lacombe, 
I'tftdgetu, Latin.] Bright; shining! glittering; 
.splendid. 

He neither might, nor wish’d lu know 
A more refulgent light., ^ Waller. 

So conspicuous and nfuigeut a truth is that of God’s being 
the author of man’s felicity, that die dispute is not so much 
concerning the thing, as concern ng the manner of it. Boyle. 

Agamemnon’s train. 

When his refulgent arms flash’d through the shady plain. 

Fled from his well-known face. liryden, 4 Sr. 

Refu'lgently. ajIv. [from r^geni.J In a shining 
manner. 

To Refi/nd. ». «. \rffuiuloy Lat] 

1. Topoorback^ 

Were the humours of the eye tinctnred \dth any colour, 
they wo^d rtfund that colour u^n the object, and so it 
would not be represented as in ksmf it is. Bay. 

2. To repay whiA is received ; to restore. 

A governor, that had pillaged the people, was, for receiving 
of bribes, sentenced to r^fimd whut he had wrongftilly taken. 

/ , UEttranec. 

Such wise men as himself account Mi that is past, to ne 
also gone; and know, thot there can be no gain in rtf unding, 
nor any profit in paying debts. Soidh. 

How to Icaritts, in the bridal Hour 
Shall 1 , waste undone, r^nd the dower ? Pope. 

3. Swift has somewhere the absurd phrase, to r^nd 

hhiMd^ for to reimburse. . 

RBru'fiA«UB.’K=* a^. [from rejfuse.'\ ITwt i^. be 
fluted; fittpl^r^sed. Huloet. 

A fMhwtfe firlitfle Udng in any one's eye. 

' Foim^ iSSrrm. ii. 3U. 
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Refu'sal. «. s. [from rgfusr.] 

1. The act of refusing; deuid of any thing demanded 
or solicited. 

God hM born with all his weak and obstiiute refutsUs of 
grace, ana has given him time diw after day. Rogers. 

2 . The preemption; the right of having any thing 
before another; option. 

When empltqrments go a begging for want of hands, they 
shall be sure to have the ritual. Sivijl. 

To REFU'SE. o. n. [rr^er, Fr.] 

1. To deny what is solicited or required; not tb com¬ 
ply witli. 

If he should chubc the right casket, you sitould refuse to 
perform liL father's will, if yon sliould refuse to accept him. 

Shakspeare, Mcreh, of Ven. 

Having most aflcctionnlcly set life ami death lK>furc thrni, 
and conjured them to choose one, and avoid the other, he still 
leaves unto them, as to free and rational agents, a liberty td 
refuse all his culls, to let his talents lie by them unprofitable. 

llamiuoud. 

Wonder not then what God for you saw good 
If I refuse not, but coii'vert, as you. 

To proper substance. Milton, P. I,. 

Common cxpcricnee has justly a mighty influence on the 
minds of men, to msikc them give or refuse credit to any 
thing ])rapascd. Loeke. 

2. Tontject; to dismiss without a grant. 

1 may neither choose whom 1 would, nor refuse whom I dis¬ 
like. Shakspeare, Mereh. of Ven. 

To REFU'SE. {). n. Not to accept; not to comply. 

Women arc made its they tiicinscivcs would choose ; 

Too proud to ask, too humble to refuse. Garth. 

Re'fusk. atlj. [from the verb. The nonii has its 
aci'eiit on the first syllabic, the verb on the 
.second.] Unwortliy oi reception; left wlten the 
re.st is taken. 

Every thing vile and refuse tliey destroycil. 1 Sam. xv. 9. 

He iievrr Iir.I vexatious law-di-piitcs iibout his dues, but 
hsul his tithes fully paid, and not of the roost refuse parts, but 
generally the very best. Fell, lAfe of Uanmoml. 

Please to bestow on him the refuse letters; lie h'lprs by 
printing them to get n plenttful provision. SpecUd^ir. 

Re'fiisv;.T m. .V. \rej'us, Fr.] 

1. I'hat which remains disregarded when the rest is 
taken. 

We dare not disgrace our woftliy superiours witli oflbriog 
unto them such refuse, as we bring unto God himself. Jlimker, 

Many kinds have much refuse, which countervails that 
which they have excellent. Baeuii. 

1 know not whether it be more shame or wonder, to see 
that men can so nut ingenuity, as to descend to so base a 
vice; )«t we daily see it done, and that not only by the scum 
and rrfuse of the people. Oov. oj the 'Poiigne. 

Down with the falling stream the refuse run. 

To raise with joyful news his drooping son. Hryden. 

This humourist ke^s more than he wants, and gives a vast 
refMe of his superfluities to purchase heaven. . tddisim. 

7 . Refusal: with the accent on the last syllabic. Ob¬ 
solete. * 

This spoken, ready vNth a propd refuse 
Argantes was bis proflbr’d aid to scorn. Fairfax, Tost. B. la. 

Refu'ser. «. s. [from rrfitse.'] One who reuses. 

Some few others arc the only rrfusers and condemnm of 
this catbolick practice. Bp. Taylor. 

Refu'tablk.* at^. [from re/tde.'} I’hat may .bi-’ 
proved false or erroneous. 

Refu'tal. V. s. Xfrotn s'sfide.'] RefhUition. Diet. 

REFUTA'lfioN. n. s. irefutatio. Lot, rrfutation, Fr. 
from refute^ 'I'he act of refutiug; the act of 
proving fidse or erroneous. . 

’Tit such miserable M»urd that we iwll not honour it 
with especial rrfutalion. Bentley. 
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EFITTE. ». a. [r^o, Lat. roller, Fr.] To 
prove false or erroneous. Appli^ to iicrsrais or 
things. , ' 

Sell-destruction sought, refitted " - 

Tliiit excellence thought in thee. Milton, P. L. 

He knew that thm were so many witnesses in these two 
luiroclcs, that it was impossible to rrfvte such uiultitude:i. 

Adduon. 

IljiFu'TEii.'!^ n. s. [from re/ide.'] One who refutes- 
My rrfidci^t forehead is stronger, with u weaker wit: let 
him here the power of his audacit}'. 

Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Atarr. Clergy, p. to. 
To Heuai'n. V. a. [yegagner, Fr. re and gain.l To 
recover ; to gain anew. 

Hopeful to regain 

Tiiy love, from thee I will not hide 

AVliat thoughts in my unquiet breast arc risen. MUlon, P. L. 
We've driven back 

These heathen Suxons, and regain’d our earth, 

As earth recovers from an ebbing tide. . Dryden. 

As soon as the mind regaim the power to stop or coiitiiiiic 
any of these motions of the bud]' or thoughts, we then con¬ 
sider the man as a free agent. Locke. 

IIE'GAL. adj. [j'rgal, Fr. irgalis, Lat .3 Uoyal ; 
kingly, 

Edward, duke of York, 

Usurps the regal title and the seat 

Of England’s true anointed lawful heir. Shaitpcarc. 

Why am I sent for to a king. 

Before I have shook off'the regal thought. 

Wherewith 1 reign’d ? Shtdetpeare, Rich. II. 

With them comes a third of regal ^ott. 

But faded splendour wan, who his gait 

And fierce demeanour seems the'prince of hell. MUlon, P. L. 

When was there ever a lietter prince on the throne than 
the present queen? I do not talk of her government, her love 
of the people, or qualities that arc purely regal; but her piety, 
charity, temperance, and conjugal love. Swift. 

Ke'gal. w. s. {regale, Fr.] A musical instrumeiiU 
The sounds that produce tones, are ever from such bodies 
as are in their parts and ports equal j and such arc in the 
nightingale pi[jes of regedi or organs. Bacuu, 

ItEGA'LE. n. s. [L^tin.] prerogative of mon¬ 
archy. 

To llEGA'I.E.'f- ». a. [jrgaJer, Fr. from the oltl 
word galer, to make merry.] To refresh; to en¬ 
tertain ; to gratify'. 

Nothing does so gratify, so regale an haughty humour, as 
this usurped sovercigiity over our brethren. 

Goe. (f the Tongue, p. 87. 

I — with a wanning pulT 

Ri^ale chill’d fingers. Philips, Splendid .Shilling. 

To 11eoa'i.e.# V . n . To least ; to fare sumpliiously. 
See the rich churl, amid die social sous 
Of wine and wk, regaling ! Shemtour. 

Reoa'le. «. s. An entertainment ; a treat. 
llKaA^LEMENT. «. s. [regalement, Fr.] llcfrcshment ; 
entertainment. « 

The inuscs still require 
Hundd regolrwcnl, nor will aught avail 
Imploriim Phcebin with unmoMten’d lips. PhifijK.^ 

liEGAL.JA.'df: n. s. [Latin.] Ensigns of royalty. 
Shew 

Theiini^hty potentate, to whom belong 
These neb regalia {winpously display’d. yimng, XiglU Tk- 9. 
Reoa'lity.'}' n. s. [regalis, Latin.] 

I. Rovnlty; sovereignty; kingship. 

Behold the imupta mortality. 

And ivcble nature rloth'd with fleshly ’tire. 

When raging passion with ffcrcc tyranny. 

Hobs reason of her due regriku. Spenser. 

He neither could, nor would,, yield to any. diminution of the 
, crown of France, in territoiy or regaUty. Racon. 

He came partly in by the sword, ana had h^h courage in all 
points of regality. Bacon, i/w. 17 /. 
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The mujesly of England might hang like Mahomet’s tomb 
by tt m^edek charm, between the privileges of the two 
houses, in airy imagination of regardy. King Charles. 

2. An ensign or token of royalty. 

Kinges in an open and stately place, before all their sub- 
jeetes, receive tlieir crownc oifd other regalities. 

Sir T. Elyot, Gov. fol. 14;. b. 

Re'gau-y.# adt’. [from regal.] In a regal manner. 

Alfred—was buried regally at '^ncbestcr. 

MUlon, Hist, Eng. B. 5. 

To REGA'RD. v. a. [regarder, Fr.] 

r. To value; to attend to as worthy of notice. 

This aspect of mine. 

The best regarded virgins of our clinic 

Have lov’d. Shakspeare, Merch. tf Ven. 

He denies 

To know their Uod, or message to regard. MUlon, P. L, 

2 . To observe f to remark. 

if much you note him. 

You offlmd him; feed and regard him not. Shakspeare. 

3. To mind as an object of grief or terrour. 

The king uiiirvclled at the young man’s courage, for that he 
nothing regarded the pains. t Mae. tii. 12. 

4. To observe religiously. 

1 Ic that regardelh the day, regardetk it iSnto the Lord; and 
he that regardelh not the day, to the Lord lie doth npt regard 
it. Ram. xiv. 6. 

5. To pay attention to. 

He that observeth the wind bhall never sow, and he that re- 
gardelh the clouds shall never reap. Proverbs. 

6 . To respect; to have relation to. 

7. To look towards. 

It is a peninsula, which regardelh the mainland. Sandyt, 

Rega'iid.*!" h. s. [regard, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Attention us to a matter of importance. 

We observe omens, the Mling of the salt, a dream of a 
funeral, an unlucky day at hour, the voice of the sereech-owl, 
odd noises in the night, to command the most solemn regards 
of persons, whose imagination is more bbsy and active than 
their reason; heathens, women, young perauns, melancholicks, 
superstitious or infirm persons, the illiterate nraltitiulc. 

Spencer on Prod. (1665,) p. 7y. 

Tlie naf'iT of the sentence he is to pronounce, the rule of 
judgement by which he w ill proceed, r^uires that a particular 
regard be hud to our observation of this precept. Mtarhury, 

2 . Respect: reverence; attention. 

To him they had rcgoci^'because Itaig he had bew^hed 
them. ilc/*, vSI. II. 

With some regard to whut is just and right. 

They’ll lead their lives. MUtan, P. L. 

To shew greater regards to each other. 

Ld. Lifttellou, Ohs. on the Conn, of St. Paid. 

He has rendered himself worthy of their most favourable re- 
yards. A. Smith, 2 'heory if Mor, Senbt. ctUs. 

3. Note; eminence. 

Mac Ferlagh was a man of meanest regard amongst them, 
neither having wealth nor power. Spenser on Ireland. 

4. Respect; account. 

Change was thought necessary, in regard of the great hurt 
which tliu church did receive by a number of things then in 
use. ' Hooker. 

5. Relation; reference. 

How best we may 

Compose onr present evils, with regard 

Of what wc are and where. MUlon, P.L. 

'Hieir business is to address all the ranks of mankind, and 
persuade them to pursue find persevere in virtue, with regard 
to themselves; in justice and goodness, with regard to Uicir 
neighbours; and piety towards God. Watts. 

6 . [Regard, Fr.] Lookt aspect directed to another. 

Soft words to his fierce passion she assay’d; 

Btit her with stern regard he thus repell’d. -MUtan, P I. 

He, surpriz’d with humble joy, survey’d 
One sweet regard, shot by the royal maid. Dryden. 

7. Prospect; object of sight. Not proper, nor in use. 
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TVrow out our eye« (or Imvc Othello^ 

Even till we make the main .and th' aenol blue 
An indistinct regard, Shakapeare, Oikettn. 

8 . Matter demanding notice. 

A sage old lire,— 

That many high regard* and reasons ’gainst her read. 

Spetuer, F. Q. T. ix. 43. 

Rkga^roable. aty. [from regardJ] 

1. Obserrablc. Not used. 

I cannot discover Uiis difference of the badger’s legs, al¬ 
though the regardabU side be defined, and the bmity by most 
iiwuted unto the left. Brmon, Vtdg, Err. 

2. Worthy of notice. Not used. 

Tintogei, more famous for his antiquity, than rtgardable for 
his present estate, abutteth on the sea. Carew. 

Heoa'rder.*^ n. s. [from regard^"] 

1. One that regards. 

The regarders of times. Jndges, ix. 37. (margin.) 

2. An officer of the king’s forest, whose business was 
to view and inquire into matters respecting it. 

A forest hath laws of her own, to take cognisance of all 
trespasses; she hath also her peculiar officers, us formters, 
veraerers, regarder*, &c. lIouvU, Lett, iv. 16. 

Ki;aA'RDFt7L.a^. [ng-m-rfand Jidl,^ Attentive; taking 
notice of. 

Bryan was so regardful of his charge, as he never disposed 
any matter, but first be acquainted the general. Uat/ward. 

Ixt a man be verj’ tender and regardful of every pious mo¬ 
tion made by the spirit of God to his heart. SoulL 

Up.aA'RDFULLV. adv. [from regardjid.'] 

1. Attentively; hcedfully. 

2. Respectfully. 

Is this the Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voic’d so regardfulli/ V Shakspeare, 7 ’imoii. 

Rega^rdless.’I* adj. [from regard,^ 

1, Heedless; nraligcnt; inattentive. 

He hkest is to fui into mischance. 

That is regardlet* of his governance. Speiucr. 

Segardleu of the bliss wherein he sat, 

Second to thee, offer’d himself to die 

For man’s offence. Milton, P, L. 

We must loam to be deaf and regardlet* of otlier things, be¬ 
sides the presdht subject of pur meditation. IValts, 

2. Notr^rded; slighted. 

Sounding titles, statefy buildings, fine gardens, ^ded chariots, 
rich equipages, what are they? They dazzle every one but 
die possessor. To him, that is accustomed to them, they arc 
cheap and regardless things. l^clator, No. 6z6. 

Yes, traitor, Zara, lost, abonduned Zara 
Is a regardlet* supplmnt now to Osmyn. 

Congreve, Mown. Bride, 

llEGA'RDi.ESSi.Y.'t* odv. [from regardless.'] Without 
heed. 

Iff any prcciser idiots quarrel at my distaste towards them, I 
pass by them regardlestly. Sir M. Sandy*, Ess, (1634,)j>. 189. 

REGA'RDLEssNESS.'f* B. s. [from regardless.] Heed- 
Icssness; negligence; inattention. 

Tliey are too oookish; their regardlessness of men and ways 
of thriving makes them stand in their own light. 

WhiUock, Mann, of the Eng. p.43Z. 

A wretched rcgardlessnett of their eternal salvation. 

SeoU, Christian lAfe, P. 3. ch. i. 

REGATTA.^ n. s. [Italian.'] A kind of boat-race. 

Though I stayed in this city [Venice] longer than I could 
have wislied, 1 was extremely well ehtertained with the sight of 
a regatta, wUch Is a sort of ron^PS match, with bouts of dif¬ 
ferent Un^, qot performed in imy other pmt of the world, 
[that b in 1744, when this remark was made,] and very seldom 
hm, on aeconnt, I supnose, of the vast expence to which it 
subjiMts the youn^ oonleBse. fltis diversion seems to have 
u&B its rise from a ffustom introduced by the doge Pietro 
Landi,infAeyMr(539. Dnamnond, TVor. ^84. 

ngent.] 

i. Authoi%|.j;^nunent. 
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As Christ took manhood, that by it he might be capable of 
death, wherennto he humbled hiuisclf; so imeause manhood 
is the proper, subject of compasdon and feeling pity, which 
maketh the scepter of Christ’s reginry even in the kin^oiii of 
heaven amiable. Hooka. 

Men have knowledge nnd strength to fit them for action. 
women affection, for their better compliance; and herewith 
lieauty to compensate their subjection, by giving them an equi¬ 
valent regciK^ over men. " Greif. 

2. 'Vicarious government. 

This great minister, finding the regemy shaken by the faction 
of so many great ones within, and awed by the terror of the 
Spanish greatness without, durst begin n year. Tcmjdt. 

3. The district governed by a vicegerent. 

Regions they pass'd, the mighty regencies 
Of seraphim. Milton, P. 

4. 'riiosc collectively to whom vicarious regality is 
intrusted : ns, the regcneif transacted affairs in’ tlu- 
king’s absence. 

Instead of naming the duke of Lancaster sole protector, tlu-v 
constituted a comicu or regency, consisting of twelve persons. ' 

» Lowlh, I^e of IVyktdmm, iicct. 

REGE'NERAcy.# 71 . s. [ffom regenerate.] Stale of being 
regenerate. 

Called from the depth of sin to regeneracy and salvation. 

Hammond, Works,iv.CZ6, 

To REGE'NKRATE. v. a. [regenero, Lat.] 

1. To reproduce; to produce anew. 

Albeit the sou of this carl of Desmond, who lost bis head, 
were restored to the earldom; yet could not the king’s grace 
regenerate obedience in that degenerate house, but it grew 
ratiier marc wild. Davies on Ireland, 

Through all the soil a genial ferment spreads, 

Regenerates the plants, and new adorns tne meads. Blackmorr. 

An alkali, poured to that which is mixnl with an acid, raisrtli 
an effervescence, at the cessation of which, the salts, of which 
the acid is composed, will be regenerated. Arhuthiwl. 

2. I'd iiiuke to be Ixirn anew; to renew by change of 
carnal nature to a Christian life. 

No sooner was a convert initiated, but by an easy figure he 
became a new man, nnd both .acted and looked upon himself 
ns one regenerated and born a second time into anutlier state 
of existence. p Addison on the Chr. Religion. 

Regenerate, adj. \7rgeneralm, Lat.] 

1. Reproduced. 

Thou i the earthly author of my blood. 

Whose youthful spirit, in me regenerate. 

Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up 

To reach at victoiy. Shakspeare, Hub, If. 

2. Born anew by grace to a Christian life. 

For, mm tlic mercy-seat above, 

Frevenient grace descending, hod remov’d 

The stony from their hearts, and made new flesh 

Begeueratc grow instead. Mttlon, P. L. 

If you fulfil this resolution, though you fall sometimes hy 
infirmly; nay, though you should fall into some greater art, 
even of deUbmte sin, which you presently retract by con¬ 
fession and amendment, you ore nevertheless in a reteneralc 
estate, you litiP the life of a Christian here, and shall inherit 
the reward that is promised to such in a glorious immortality 
hereafter. Wake, Prep, for Death. 

Regemera^tion. b. s. ire^etieraliont Fr.] New birth; 
birth by grace from carnal affections to a Christian 
life. ^ 

Me saved us by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost. TU, iii. 5. 

Rege'nerateness. b. s. [from regenerate.] The state 
of being regenerate. 

RE'GENT. adj. [regenl, Fr. regeml Lat.] 

I. Governing;. ruling. 

The operations of human life flow not from the corporeal 
moles, 'to 'from some other ecUve regent principle that resides 
in the body, or governs it, which we call tne soul. Hafe. 
2$ Exercising vicarious authority. 
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He to^etlier call* the regent powcn 
Under him regent, MJlon, I’. L, 

llF/oENT.-f* «. S. 

1. Govcrnour; ruler. 

Now for once beguilM 
Uriel, though regaU of the tun, and held 
Tlie riiorpest-rignted apirit of all in heaven. Milhm P. L, 

Neither of these are any impediment, because the regent 
thereof is of an infinite immensity. Hale 

But let a heifer with (pit horns be led 
To .luno, regent of the inarringc>bcd. Drjfdrn, 

2. Olid iiivcfitcil with vicarious royalty. 

Lord regent, I do greet your excellence , 

With iettrrs of eoiiiinission from the king. Sfiaisgeare 

3. Fr. jM'ofcsseur.] One* of a certain standing, 
who taught in our utiivcrsitu's; the word rornierVv 
in use for a jtrqfesstnr ; retained in the present aca¬ 
demical designation of doctors of every faculty, .anil 
masters of arts, whether as necessary regents, regents 
ad placitum, or iion-regcKfj. 

Hk'oentess.# n.s. [from regew/Fr. Pro¬ 
tectress of a kingdom. Cu/grair. 

TIe'oen’tsiiii*. «. s. [from regfnt.'] 

> . Power of governing. 

2. Deputed authority. 

If York have ill-deine:in’d hiiniieirin France, 

Then let him be deny’d the rrgenltlii/). SlmJtxprare. 

llEtiEriMiNA'TioN.'f" w. s. [rc aud grrminafion,'} The 
act of sprouting again. 

'J'he Jews commonly express resurrection by rrgermiualUm, 
or growing up again like a plant. 

tiregorg, Xote* on Script, (ed. 1684,) p. 1*5. 

IIeijf/st.* «. s. Iregistum, Latin.] A register. See 
Reuisi'ER. 

Others of later time have sought to assert him by olil le¬ 
gends and r.ithcdr.'i! regeett, Milton, Hitt, 0/ Png. H. 3. 

Re'giblk. a^. Governable. J)ici. 

He'gicide. n. s. [regicida, Lat.] 

1. Murderer of his king. 

I through the mazes of the bloody field. 

Hunted your sacred life; which that I missM 
Was the propitious error of my fate. 

Not of my soul; my soul’s a regicide. lirpdcn. 

2. [i-cgicidium. Tint.] Murder of Ids king. 

Were it not for this amulet, how were it possible for any 
to think they may venture upon perjury, s.-icrilege, luurdiT, 
regicide, without iniprachmcut to tlieir suintship. 

Decop of ('hr. PMp, 

Did fate or we, when great Atridcs dy’d. 

Urge the bold traitor to the regicide. Pope, Odpst. 

BKGIMEN. n. s, [Latin.] That earo in tlict and 
living, that is suitable to cveiy particular course of 
medicine, or state of body. 

Yet should some neighbour feel a pain. 

Just in the parts where I eotnpimn, ^ 

How many a message would be send. 

What hearty prayers that 1 should mead, 

Enquire what regimen I kept, 

Wliat gave me case, and how 1 slept. Swift. 

RE'GIMENT. n.s. [regiwenf, old Fr.] 

I. Established government; polity; mode of rule. 
Not in use. 

We all make complaint of the iniquity of our times, not 
unjustly, for the days arc evil; but compare them with those 
times wherein thhre were no dvil societies, with those times 
wherein there was as yet no manner of pubDck regiment esta¬ 
blished, and wc have surely good cause to think, that God 
hath blessed us exceedingly. Hoo&er. 

, The corruption of our nature being presupposed, wc muy 
not deny, but that the law of nature doth now require of 
cessity some kmd of regiment. Hooker. 
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They utterly damn their own conrittorian regiment, for the 
•same can neither be proved by any literal texw of holy Scrip¬ 
ture, nor yet by necessary inference out of Scripture. Wtoe. 
2. Rule; authority. Not in use. 

The regiment of the soul over the body, is the regiment of 
the more active part over the pasavc. Hole. 

3f Iregiment, Fr.] A body of soldiers under one 
mioncl. 

Higher to the plain we'll set forth, 

In best iippoinunent, all our regiments. Shakspeare, 

The elder did whole reginicids aflorj, 

Tlic younger brought his conduct and Jiis sword. Waller. 

The standing regiments, the fort, the town. 

Ail hut tins wicked sister are our own. Waller. 

Now tliv aid 


iCiigPuc, with regnnents unequal preit. 
Awaits. 


Philips, 


UEtJiME'jiTAL.'f' at//. JJvoni rcgimetil,'] Belonging to 
a regiment; military. 

He sate, with a patient degree of attention, to observe the 
proceedings of u regimeuftd eoiirt-martial 

Langtun, of Johnson, in Boswell's Life. 

1’egi.me'ntai.s.# n. s. pi. The uiiilbrm dress of a 
regiment of soldiers. 

lie now entered, huudsuincly dressed in his regimeulals; 
and without vanity (fur I am above it) he appeared as hand¬ 
some a fellow a^ i ver wore a military dress. 

(to/dsmith, Pic. of WakefieM,n, I a. 


11e'(JIO.v. n.s. Ij ' i ’ gion , Fr. regio , Lat.] 

1. Tract of laud; country; tract of space. 

All the regions 

Do seemingly revolt; aiid, who resist. 

Are n.iieU’i! for valiant ignorance. Shakspeare. 

Her eyes in heaven 

Would through the airy region stream so bright, 

'J'iiat birds would sid|r, and tliink it were not night Shakspeare. 

The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of the 
matter of tempests before the air Wow. Bacon. 

They rag’d tin- goddess, and .vith fury fraught. 

The restless regions (d'the storm she sougiit. Drpden, 

2. Fart of the botly. 

The bow is lient a'ml drawn, muke from the shaft. 

— Let it fall rather, though tlie fork invade • 

Tlie regio?. .>f niy heart. Shakspeare, K. In-ar. 

3. Place; rank. 

'pic gentleman kept con.pany with the wild prince and 
Poigs: he is of too high a rt gion ; lie knows too much. 

Shakspeare. 


RKGlSTER.f n. s. {jregisirr, Fr. rfgisirum, Lat. 
Dr. .Tohnson. — It is a corrupiioii of regestum : and 
Milton, as I have shewn, correctly uses regest. 
Sjrcnser also writes the present wort! register, (not 
register,) F. Q. ii. ix. 59. The Lat. rrgestum 1k*- 
camc regesfnm, and tlien regisinm. See Du 
Ctuige: “ Itcgestum, lilier in quern regermlitr coni- 
mciitarii quivis, &c. Itcgislrum, liber-qui trrum 
gesiarum memoriam continct, &c.] 


I. An account of any tiling regularly kept 
Joy may you have, and everlasting fame. 

Of late most hard achievement by you done,. 

For which inroiled is your glorious name 

In heavenly registers above the sun. . Spenser. 

Sir John, ns you have one eye upon my follies, os your hear 
them unfolded, turn another into the register of your own. 

Shtdespeare. 

This island, as uppeareth by faithful registers of those times, 
hail ships of great content. Bacon, New Atlantis. 

Of these experiments, our friend, pointing at the reguter 
of this dialogue, will perhaps give you a more particular ac¬ 
count. Bade 

For a conspiracy against the emperor Claudiiw, it was 'or¬ 
dered that ScnboDisnus’s name anficonsulate should be efliieed 
out of all publick revert and inscriptions. Addisoa, 
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2. [JEte ff st ra r im , lew Let.] The officer wiwBcbaatiiesii 
is to write Mid the r««lBtcr. 

He beine ^le to shew no (jiertincatc, irtc only «ticket from 
Mr. French, the regitter waa rcfhacd. Mp. ham, Rem. ik iSa. 

3. [In chviiMBtrj.] A sliding plate of iron which, in 
‘ttnnll chunnie% regulates the heat of the fire: hence 
die modem term, a reg/sf«’-stove. 

Look well to the register: 

Anil let your heat atili lesien by dcjo^cs. S. Jonson, Ak-hemut. 

4. A sliding piece of wodd, called a stop, in an ormin, 
perforated with a number of holes nnswernhie to 
those in a sound-board: which being drawn one 
way stops them, and the other ofTeus them, fur the 
readinission of wind into the pipes. 

From Fretorius, whose work was printed so Into ns 1615, he 
learns that registers, by which only a variety of stops could 
be fanned, were not invented till towards the conclurion of the 
preceding centuiy. Masnu m Church Mustek, p. 40. 

5. Ofie of the inner parts of the mould wherein print- 

ii^ types are cast; and also the disjxiHiug the forms 
ofuie press, so as that the lines and pages printed 
on one side of the slu'et meet exactly ngninst those 
on the other. Chamk rs. 

To Re'gister. v.a, Iregistrer, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To record; to preserve from oblivion by aiithcn- 
tick accounts. 

The Roman emperors registered their most remarkable build- 
inn, as well as acUons. Addiscti on Italy. 

2. To enrol; to set down in ajist. 

Such follow him, as shall be register'd ; 

Part good, port bad: of bnd the longer scrawl. Milton, P. L. 

Re'qistebsiiip.# n. s. The office of ix^istcr. 

The registership of the vice-chnnc(.IIor’s court petitioned for 
by John George. LaTul,Rem. ii. i8j. 

IWoiSTRAR.# ? n. s. Ircgistrarius, low Latin.] An 
Ke'cistraky. 5 officer whose business is to write 
and keep the register. 

The registrar of every ecclesiastical court. 

Cotisf.aHdCaums Ece. 65. 
I and my couipany dined in the open air, in a place cull^ 
Pentc-Cragg, iMiere my regislraru had his cuuntry-housc. 

Ahp. Laud, liiaiy, p. >4. 
Ok. Pinke required the registrar^ to bear witness 01 this bis 
protestation, J. it'ood. Am. Unh. Oe, in i6aS. 

llfy lord’s letter came not till ten houres after liis death, 
when the potent Was scaled and delivered, and the perNm ad¬ 
mitted'sworne before the piiblick egbtrar. 

H tVartim, Life if Mathsirst, pi i^A. 

IlECUiTBA'TiON.’i^ R. s. Act of inserting in the rc- 
guter. 

The buuness of the censors was tso make a regjstralion of all 
the Roman citizens. Stackhouse, Hist if the Rib, B. 8. ch. x. 

In France the stamp duties are not mueh complained of. 
Those of registrotioa, vraich thqr coil the controie, are. 

A. Stwith, Weistth if Hatioiu, B. 5. cb. 2. 

Re'cistby. n. s. [from regTster."] 

1. The act of inserting in the register. 

A little fee was Ur be paid for the regiUrif. Graunt. 

2. The place where the register is kept. 

3. A scries of facts recordeti. 

I wonder why • regiitrif has not been ke]it in the college 
of physidans of things invented. 'i'ewjite, 

JtE'GLEMJiNT. n. s. [French.] Rcgnlation. Not 
usacL 

To ipeak of the tefotnation and reglemeiU of uauiy, by tlio 
balance' of commoditiei and discoimn^ties thereof, two niiiigs 
era fO be reeondled. Maean, Ess. 

Rs'eEET. fi. ». [rtgd^e, from Fr.] Ledge of 
wood exactly pwed, by whidi printers separate 
.dide lines in pMwi #idd^ printed. 

Ra'aiTANT. ai{^. f^eiidi.] 
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1. Reigning; having r^I authority. 

Princes arc sh]i of their successors, and tlicre imiy be rea¬ 
sonably supposed in queens regnant a little proportioii of ten¬ 
derness that way, more than in kings. Wotton. 

2. Predominant; prevalent; having power. 

The law was regnal, and confin’d his thought, 

Holl was not conquer’^ when tlie poet wrote. Waller. 

IBs guilt is clear, his proofs are pregnant, 

A traytor to the vices regnant. Swift, Miscct. 

To Reuo'rue. v.a. [re and gorge.] 

1. To vomit up; to throw back. 

It was scoffinglr said, he had eaten the king’s goose, and did 
then regorge the feathers. HngwariL 

2 . To swallow eagerly. 

Drunk with wine. 

And fat regorg'd of bulls and goats. MUton, S. A. 

3. [regorger, Fr,] To swallow back. 

As tides at highest mark regorge the fiooil, 

So fate, that could no mure improve their jny, 

Took a tnnlicions pleasure to destroy. * JOri/ilei,. 

T’o Regra'de.# V. 71 . [rtgre</jor, Lat. reandgrai/wf.] 
To retire. 

Tlwy saw the darkness commence at the easU-m linib of the 
sun, and proceed to the%cstcrn, till the whole was eclipsed; 
and then regrailc backwards from the western to the eastern, 
till his Ught was fully restored; which they attributes! to the 
miraculous passage of the moon across the sun’s disk. 

Hr. Hales, New Anatys, if Chronology, ii. 897. 

To RegrVft. r. a. [/rgnj^tr, Fr. irandoro^.] To 
graft again. 

Oft regnfling tlic same cions, may make fruit greater. 

OH, 

To Regra'nt. ». a. Ire and grant.'] 'I’o grunt back. 

He, by letters patents, incorporated them liy the name ol' 
the dean and chapter of Trinity-church, in Nurwieh. and re- 
granted their lands to them. Ayloffe, Parergan. 

To REGRA'TE. v.a. 

4. To offend ; to ahtxk. 

The clothing of the tortoise nnd viper nithcr regrateth than 
plcaseth the eve. Herkam, Phys. Theot. 

2. [trgrater, Vr.] To engross; to forcstal. 

Neither shoulil they buy any corn, unless it were to make 
malt thcrcHif; for by sueli engrossing and regratiug, tlie dcurth 
that commonly reigiicth in Knglutid, hath been euuseil. 

Spe)iscr. 

IlEGUA'TER.’f' n. s. [regroteur, Fr. from rrgratr.] 
Forostnller; engrosser: originally a seller by retail; 
a huckster. 

The people would gladly have the regrater's head, where his 
feet are. Outred, Tr. if Cope oh Proverbs, (i5fio.) fol. i^a. b. 

Through the scarcity caused by regrators of bread corn, of 
which starch is made, the ladies, to save charges, have their 
lieods washed at home, and the beaus put out their linen to 
common kiindrcsscs ! - 7 ’|t/er, No. 118. 

To Regree't. V. a, [re and greet.] To rcsulutc ; to 
g|cct a second time. 

Hereford, on ptun of death, 

'I'm twice five suniroert have enrich’d our fields. 

Shall not rvgreel our fair donrinions. 

But lead the stranger paths ^ banishment Shakspearc. 

Regree't. n. $. [from die verb.] Return or ex¬ 
change of sidutation. Not in use. ** 

Ami shall tliese haadz, so nmiv jota’d in love, 

Unyoke this seizure, and thtckjnd regreet f , . 

Fli^r fast and loose widi faith t Skedtspeare, K.Jtibn. 

Re'guess. ». A [i^cs, Fr. regressut, Latin.] Passive 
back; power of passing bock. 

’TIs tbdr natural place' wuch th^ alwl^ tend to; and from 

'which thm i* no progrcir.ndr regress. Burnet. 

Tb Regbx'ss. p. «. Iregressuts Lot.] . To go back; 
to return; ito pass back to the fturmer state or 
place. 
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forced unto fluoit conuttencict., naturoUy regret* 
unto thdr fonncr toUditics. Broum. 

11e«re'88Ion. «. s. iregi'essus^ Iwit] The act of n- 
turning or going back. 

To desire there were no God, were plninly to unwisli tiicir 
ow« bdng, which must needs be unnihtlatra in the subtruc- 
tion of that essence, which foibstandnlly siqiporteth them, and 
restrains from regretnon into nothing. Broum. 

llEGRET.'f* n. s. [irgrW, Fr. regretta, Italian. 
Dr. Johnson. — The wort! is probably from the 
Goth, greitan, to weep, to cry. See To Gbeit. 
Jlcgret is lamentation rcpcatetl.] 

1. Vexation at something past; bitterness of reflection. 

1 never bare any touch of eonscieiice with greater regrei. 

Af»« Charlen. 

Apussioiintc regret at sin, a grief and sadness at its iiicniory, 
enters us into God’a roil of mourners. Her., of Chr. Pieli/. 

Tliongh sin ofiers ibclf in never so nlcnsing a dress, yet tl'ie 
rc:iiorsc aiul inwtu'd regrets of die soul, upon the coiniiiissions 
of it, infinitely overbulaiicc those faint gratifications it iiffords 
tile senses. Siout/i, Serin. 

2. Grief; sorrow. 

Never any prince expressed a more lively regret for (lie lo .s 
of a servant, than his majesty did for this great man ; in all 
offices of grace towards his servants, and in a wonderful soli¬ 
citous care for the payment of his debts. C/areitihni, 

Tliut freedom, which all sorrows elaiin, 

She docs for thy content resign; 

Her piety itself would blame. 

If lier regrets should waken thine. Bri.tr. 

3- Dislike; aversion. Not proper. 

Is it a virtue to have some ineffective regrets to damnation, 
and such a virtue too, us shall balance all our vices? 

Dee. of Chr. Piety. 

To IIeori't. V. a. [regretter, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. 'Jo repent; to grieve at. 

I shall not regret thetroiihlc my experiments cost me, if they 
he found serviceable «o the purposes of respiration. Boyle. 

Calmlv 1. look'd on dtlier life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 

From nature’s temp’rate feast rose satisfy’d. 

Thank’ll henv’ii that he had liv’d, and that he dy'd. Po/ie. 

2. To be uneasy at. Not proper. 

’lliose, the impi<>(y of whose live, makit. them regret a 
Deity, and secretly wish there were none, will greedily listen 
to atheistical notions. Ghnville, Scepsis. 

llEr.nE'TFUL.*.flr/;. fj-egret antl,/«//.] Full of regret. 

Thou art return’d, hut nought returns with llicc. 

Saw my lost joys’ regretful ineinorv. 

Paushaw, Past. Fido, p. 76, 

Tliiuk not regrrt/u/ 1 survey the ilccil. Sbeuslonr, Eteg. 19. 

11 egbe'tfui.i.v.* ftdv. [from regrrf/'/tl,} With regret. 

He departs out of this world regretfully. 

Irrecithill, Art of Emhaliulug, p. 104. 

Reoue'roon. «. s. [/■<' and gj/irtlou.'} Reward; rt*- 
compense. 

Stoop, and set your knee against iny foot; 

And in regtierdon of tliat duty done, 

1 gird thee with the valiant sword of York. Siiaks^uore. 

To Regue'bdon.'J* V , a. {t'egnerdoncr, old French; 
rc and ^lerdott. Chaucer uses this verb.] To 
reward. The verb and noun arc both obsolete. 

Long since we were Halved of your tnah. 

Your faithful service an*your toil 111 war; 

Yetticver Have you tustecl your reward. 

Or been regnerdm'd with so much as thanks. Siakspeare. 

REGULAR. a<^. [irgidicr, Fr. rcgularis, Lat.] 

1. Agreeable to ^e; consistent with the inode pre¬ 
scribed. 

The common cant of criticks is, that though the lines arc 
good, it is not a regular piece. Cuardum. 

The ways of heaven arc dark and intricate, 

Puazlcd in mazes, and perplex’d with errors; 
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Our iindersUMliim tracettiMm ia vsiii. 

Lost and bewilder’d id the Gniitleie searcb; 

Not sedng with how much art the wimflngs run, 

Nor%herc the regular confusion ends. Addiion. 

80 erhen we view some well-proportion’d dome, 

No monstrous height or breadui or length appear; 

The whole at once is bold and regider. Po^. 

2 . 'Govenicd by strict r^ulntions. 

So juu thy skill, so regular my rage. Pape. 

3. In geometry; regtilar body is a solid, whose sur¬ 

face is composed of regular and equal figures, and 
whole solid angles are all equal, and of which 
there are five sorts, viz. i. A pyramid compre- 
licndcd under four equal and etjuilatcral triangles. 
2. A cube, whose surface is composed of six equal 
stpiures. 3. That which is liouiulcd by eight equal 
and equilateral triangles. 4. That which is con¬ 
tained under twelve cqu.al and equilateral penta^ns. 
5. A body consisting of twenty equal and equilate¬ 
ral triionglcs: and mathematicians demonstrate, 
that tltcrc can be no more regular bodies than these 
live. Muschenbt'oek. 

There is no universal reason, not confined to human fancy, 
that n figure, culled regular, which hath eijual sides and angles, 
is more licuiitifiil than any irregular one. Bentley. 

4. Instilutul or initiated nccurtling to establish^ 
forms or discijilinc; as, a tygu/rtr doctor; regular 
troops. 

5. Methodical; orderly. 

More (leople are kept from a tnic sense auJ taste of .-cli- 
giou, liy a regular kimf of sensuality and indulgence, than by 
gross drunkenness. Law. 

Re^gueau. a. S'. ’[reguiiiT, Fr.] 

Ill the RoiiiisIi*churL'h, all persons are said to be 
regulars, that do profess and follow a certain rule 
of life, in Latin stiled regida ; and do likewise 
observe the three approved vows of |H)vcrty, chastity, 
and ubeilicncc. AjfUffe, Parergon. 

Regui.a'rity. n. s. [regularite, Fr. from regidar."] 

1. Agreeabh’sicss to rule. 

2. IVftlhotl; certain order. , 

Regutariiy is certain where it is not so appment, as in all 
Ituids; for regularity is a similitude continued. Grew. 

He. was a niiglitv lover of regidarity \u\A order; and managed 
all his utfiiirs with tlic utmost exactness. AUerbury. 

Uk'<h'I.aiii.y. adv. [from regular.'] In a manner con¬ 
cordant to rule; exactly. 

If those painters, who have left ns such fair platforms, hud 
rigorously observed it in their figures, they had indeed made 
things inure regular^ true, but withal veiy uupicasing. Hryuii. 

With one judicious stroke. 

On the plain ground Appcihis drew 

A circle regularly true. Prior. 

Strains that neither ebb nor flow, 
f'urrei'tly cold ami regularly low. Pope. 

To ilE'GULATE. v.a. [regtda, Latin.] 

1. To adjust by rule or method. 

Nature, in* the production of things, always designs them 
to (lartake of certain, regulated, estiibiished essences, which 
are to he the models nl' all things to be produced: this, in 
that crude sense, would need some licitcr explication. Laekc. 

2. To direct. 

Regulate the patient in his manner of living. Witemnn. 

Ev’n goddesses are women; and no wife 
Has pow’r to regulate her husband’s life. Dryden. 

Hegula '■^ON.-I ' ti. s. [from regulate.] 

I. 'Fhc act of regulating. 

Hcing but stumd matter, thw cannot contimie nny r^ular 
and constant motion, without the guidance and reguUstioH of 
some intelligent being, Ra^ m the Creatiou. 
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'2. Method; the efiect of being regulated. Of this 
seiue no example is |pven; nor is h easy to find 
any, where the word reffdation would bf pqjifcctly 
answerable to the incnniiig of method; which should 
more properly be rtde. Mason. 

I may safely afBnii, that nothing; is, under due tegulationt. 
improper to be taught in this place, which is proper for a 
gentleman to learn. Mackstone. 

Rxgula'tor. n. s. [from regulate.'] 

I. One that regulates. * 

The regnlaritv of corponsii principles sheweth ihcm to cotnr 
tat first fit)m a divine regiiMor. , (irru’, Catmtil. 

2« That part of a machine which makes the motion 
equable. 

REGULhS. 71. s. [Lat. regtdcy Fr.] 

Regulus is the finer and most weighty part of 
' metals, which settles at the bottom u)x>n'melting. 

Qtmiri/. 

To REGU'RGITATE.t «• [7‘egm'gita‘, Fr. Cot- 
grave ; re luid gitrges, Lat.] To throw back ; to 
pour back. 

The inhabitants of the city remove themselves into the 
coiutry so long, until, tor want of receipt and ciicounigcnicnt, 
it regurgitates and sends them back. G'raunf. 

A^uments of divine wisdom, in the fruino of animate bodies, 
are tbe artificial position of many valves, sill so situate, as to 

§ ive a free passage to the blood and other humours in their 
uc channels, but not permit them to regurgitate and disturb 
the great circulation. Bentley. 

To Reou'hoii^te. v.n. Tt^be poured back. 

Nature was wont to evwuatc its vicious blood out of these 
veuns, which passage being stopt, it regurgitates upwards to tlic 
lungs. Harvey on Vonstimptions. 

R£GunoiTA'xioN.*f* «. s. [regurgitatioHy Fr.] Resorp¬ 
tion ; the act of swallowing bock. 

Segurgiialiau of matter is,tbe eonntant symptom. Sharp. 

7'o REHABl'LlTATE.# v. a. [re and habilitate ; 
Fr. rehaMliter,] To rcstOTca delinquent to former 
rank, privilege, or right; to qualify again: a term 
both of tbe civil and cation law. 

The king alone can rehaldiitale an officer noted, condemned, 
and degraded; or a gentleman who has derogated from his 
raft. Chambers. 

As to foreign powers, so lung as they were conjoined with 
Great Britain in this contest, so lone they were treated as the 
most abandoned tyrants, and indemT the basest of tbe human 
race. The moment any of them :|uita tbe cause of this govern, 
ment, and of governments, he is rehabilitated, his honour is 
restored, oil his attainders ore purged! 

Burke, on a Regicide Peace, 
Po(m Colixtus rehabUitaled the memory of Jeanne d’Arc, 
declaring her, by a bull, a martyr to her religion, to her country, 
and to her sovereign. Seward, Anecd, iii. a6. 


Rehabilita'tion.# «. s. [from rehabilitate.] Act 
of restoring to a right or privilege which had been 
forfeited. 


They transmitted to him from Ins sovereign letters of rehaiir 
titatioH, that csbiblished him iii his rank ofan honest man. 

Stuart, Hist, of Scott, ii. *40. 
To REHEAR.'!' V. a. [re and hear.] To hear again: 
principsJly, a law expression. 

Evciy i^ition for a rehearing, in the court of Chanceiy, 

M ttfiMiA/) hv tern rvmnajvl aP s*hanaofAi> *t«si* 



hffiiruig- 

My deiiga is to J^ve all persons a rehearing, w^ have suf- 
ibrea under any ui^t sentence of tbe Examiner.* 

Addison, fFhfg-RxaiaiTier, 


80 ftthat rdiearuu, firpm redress, 

witnesses igsj^ themsdvM 


Fot»V, Higii 1%. g. 


RsHEA'iiSAt. [from rehorse.] 

1. Repetition; recitaL * 

Twice we appoint, that the words wfaicli the minister pro- 
nonneeth, the whole cenjpregation shail rcp^t nfrer him; 
first in tbepublick confession of nos, and again in rehearsal 
of oiir Lonrs prayer after the blessed sacrament. Hooker. 

What dream'd my lord? tell me, and Til requite it 
.And sweet rehearsm of my morning’s deeam. Skakspeare. 

What respected their actions as a rule or admonition, ap¬ 
plied to yours, is only a rehearsal, whose zeal in asserting the 

. ministenaf omse is so generally known. »mih. 

2. The recnMPgf^qfething previous to publick ex¬ 
hibition. " ■ '***^■.5 . 

The chief of Rome, 

With gaping moutlu to these rehearsals come. Drydcn. 

To REHEA'RSE, v.'tt. [frbm rehear. Skinner.] 

1. To repeat; to recite. 

Rehearse not unto another that wIiflMHs told unto thee. 

Eeclta.\\\. 

Of modest poets lie thou just. 

To silent shades repeat thy verse, 

’Till fame and echo almost burst. 

Yet hardly dure one line rehearse. ' Swift. 

2. To relate; to tell. 

Great master of the rouse ! inspir’d 
The pedigicc of nature to rehearse. 

And sound the maker’s work in eqiml verse. Hryden. 

3. To recite previously to publick cxliibltion. 

All Rome is pleased, when Statius will rehearse, 

And longing crouds expect the promis’d verse. Drydcn. 

Reiiea'rseh.# 71 . s. [from rehearse.] One wliti 
recites. 

The recital of gciieidugics, which has been ronndcred il^ 
vciy cffiraciuus to the prcscrvuUon of a true series of anccstri, 
was anciently made whan the heir of tbe ianiily came oi' age. 
'liiis practice bus never subsisted within time of ffiemory, lun- 
was much credit due to such tshearsers, who luiglit utitnule 
fictitious pedigrees, cither to please their masters, or to hide 
the deficiency of their own memories. 

Johnson, Jmtm. West. Islands. 

To REJE'CT.-^' V. d, [t'^'ceter, Fr. Cotgravc; /(jicio, 
rejectus, Lat.] 

1. To dismiss without compliance with proposal or 
acceptance of offer. 

Burbaroisa was rt^ed into Syria, aldtou^ he pcrcciveii 
that it tended to his disgrace. KnoHes, Hist, of the Turks. 

Have I rejected those that me adorn’d , 

To be of him, whom 1 adore, abborr’d ? Broom. 

2. To cost off; to make an al^ect. 

Thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, and the Lord hath 
Ttjeeled thee from being king. 1 Sam. xv. a6. 

Give me wisdom, and ryecl me not from among thy chil¬ 
dren. Wisd. ix. 4. 

lie is despised and rejects!^ of men, a man of sorrows. 

' Is. liii. 3. 

3. To refuse; not to accept. • 

Because thou hast mjeehed knowlci^, I will reject th^c, that 
thou shalt be no priest. , Hos. iv. 6. 

Whether it be a divine revelation orno.'i^nson must judge, 
which can neVer permit th« mind to rrjeet a greater evidence, 
to embrace wluiti IS less evident. Loeke. 

How would such Ahoi^htt make him avoid every thin^ that 
WHS sinfiil a$i displeasing to God, lest whoad* pi^cd lor kis 
children, God i^ould r^ect hu pray^? , Law. 

4. To throw aside, as’ useless oPeviL 

In the philo^hy of human nature, as well as in physiel(.s 
end mathematics, Idt principles be examined according to the 
standard Of common seme, and be admitted or rijerh’daccard- 
ing as they are found to agree or disagree witii it. Beattie. 

Rxje'ctable.# a^. [rgeetaMe/^r, from rgect.] 
That may be rejected Co^ave, Mid Sherwmd. 
R£jECTA'KEOD8.i^ a^. [r^ctaneuSy Latin.] NqI. 
chosen; rejected. * . 
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Takine natice bow mered a thing dw Protettant Religion is 
in the nght of Ooil, and hott r^ectaneatu that of the Church 

. of ^me. ikfore on th» Seven Chureket, Dedic. 

Tliere hare been tocU of men, who have fiinded themielvcs 
the specid gooi men, the godly, the laiiiu, liie flower of man¬ 
kind, the cWce ones, the dariingt of God, die ftiTorites of 
heaven, the ipeml ol^ecta of lAvine love and cate; all others, 
they think, are impious and profan^ raeeUmeotu and reprotete 
pctifilc, to whom God beareih no good will or regard, 

J^oiToiu, vol. iii. S. S9. 

IlEyE'cTEit.’ih n. s. [from One who rgects; 

a refiiacr. 

Bad men without the covenant, or nyeHen of it. 

Clarke, LM. to Dodwett, p. ay. 

IIeje'ctiok. tt. s. [jr^eetiot Lat.] The act of casting 
off or throwing aside.« 

The Tfjection I use of experiments, is infinite; but if an ex¬ 
periment be probable and of great use, 1 receive it. Bacon. 

jMcdicines urinative do not work by rtjecHon and indiges¬ 
tion, as solntivo do. Bacon. 

IlBi'Gt-E.'f* n. s. [rei^, Pr. “ a line* a square, a 
form, a pattern,” Ootgrave; from regula, Lat.] A 
hollow cut to guide any thing. 

A flood gate is drawn up and let down through the reiglee 
in the side posts. Carew, Swv. of Cornwall. 

To REIGN. t>. «. ^regno, Lat. regner, Fr.] 

1. To enjoy or exercise soverdgn authority. 

This, done by them, gave them such an authority, that 
though he reigned, they in effect ruled, most men honouring 
them, because thw only deserved honour. Sidney. 

Tell me, shall mnquo’s issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? Shderpeare, Maeielh. 

A king shall reign in ri^teousness, and princes rule in 
judgement. It. xxxi. 1. 

Did he not first sev’n years, a Ufe-tlme, reigu. Cowley. 

This righf arm shall fix 

Her scat of empire; and your son diall reign. A. Pl^ipt. 

2. To be ))redominant; to prevail 

• Now dU the sign reign, under which Perkin should appear. 

Bacen. 

More are uck in the summer, and more die in the winter, 
except in pestilent diseasnt which commonly reign in summer 
or autumn. Bacon. 

Great secrecy refgiM in their publick councib. Additon. 

To obtain power or dominion. 

' That as sin reigned unto death, cveu so might grace reign 
through righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ. 

Rom, V. xz, 

lluiGK. n. 5. iregne, Fr. rggnum, Lat] 

I. Royal authority; aovercignty. 

lie who like a father bold his reign. 

So soon forgot, was just and wise in vain. Pope. 

a. Time of a king’s government 

Queer country puts extol q^n Bess’s reign. 

And of lost hospitati^ complain. Bramston. 

The following Uceucc of a fordgn reign. 

Did all the dre^ of bold Socinus drain. Pope. 

Russel’s blood 

Stain’d the sad annals of a giddy 'I’hunuon. 

3. Kingdom; dominions. 

Saturn’s som receiv’d the threefold reign * 

Of heavenVdf ocean and deep lioli bcneaUi. a Prior. 

That wnth which hurl'd to Pluto’s gloomy rmgn. 

The soula.of m^tyehic^ untimely slaui. Pope. 

4. Power; inniience. 

The year againft. * 

Was turning round; and every season’s (aigne 

Renewed Upon us. Ckapnian. 

Rei'oneb.# n. i. [from mgB.] Ruler. Not in 

■use. Sketwood. 

To Reimbo'dy. V, ft. [re and inibody, which is more 
frequently, but more prt^iwly, written embody.1 
4.T0 ^body again. ' - 

Qtf cksilvier, broken into little globes; -the parts Iwuught to 
touch immediately reimfiod^. Boyle, 

vot. ir. 
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To REiMBtr'RSE.'f’ v. a. \renhmtr$ei-, Fr. Cotgravc ; 
re, in, and bourse, a purse.] To repay; to repair 
loss or flKpehce by an equivalent 

Hath he saved any kingdom at bis own expence, to give him 
a title of reimburting himself by tlic destruction of ours ? 

Sw^, Mitcell. 

Reimbu'rsement. ft. s. [from reimbia-se.'} Repa¬ 
ration or repayment. 

If any person has been at expence about the funeral of-a 
scholar, he may retain his books lor the rdmburtemenl. Ayliffe. 

Reimbi/iiseu.# m. i. [from reimburse,'] One who 
repays, or makes reparation. ' Sheraaood. 

To IIeimportu'ne.* ». a. [reinqmrttmer, Fr.] To 
imjinrtune or entreat again. Cotgrave. 

To RKiMPtA'NT.# V. a. [re and implant.'} To plant 
or graft again. 

How many grave and godly matrons usually graffh or reim- 
plant, on their now more aged heads and brows, the reliquei^ 
comidngs, or cuttings, of their own or others’ more youthful 
hair 1 Bp. Tayfor, Art^. Handtom. p. 45/ 

To Reimpre'onate. ». a. [re and impregnate.} To 
ii^regnate anew. 

The wgour of the loadstone is destroyed fire, nor will it be 
reimpregnated by any other magnet than die earth. Brown. 

REiHPRE'sstoN.'f' ft. 5. [re and impression.} A 
second or repeated impression. 

I have caused a re.iny>rettion of this tract. Clem. Spdman. 

To REtxPRi'NT.^k », a. [re and imprint.} To im¬ 
print again. 

I have been often solidted within these two years to re- 
imprml this iitde treatise. Spelman. 

REIN.'f* «. s. [rein, Fr. “ the rdn of a bridle.” 
Cotgrave. Henn-snara, Suetfa. laqueus cqnstrin- 
gens, from renna, constringere. Serenius.] 

1. The part of the bridle, which extends from tlie 
horse’s head to the driver’s or rider’s band. 

Every horse bears his commanding rein * 

And may direct his course as please nimself. Shidapeare. 

Take you the reint, while I from cares remove. 

And sleep within the diariot which I drove, Dryden. 

With bast} hand the niltng reint he drew; 

He lash’d the coursers, and the rouwer.s flew. Pope. 

2. Used as an instrument of govennuent, or for'go- 
vernment. 

ITie hard rein, whidi both of them h.ivc borne 
Against the old Lind king. Shaktpeare, S. Lear. 

3. To give the Reins. To give license. 

War- 

[Hadi] to disorder’d rage let loose the reint. Milion, P. L. 

When to bis lust iE^sthus gat e (he rein. 

Dill fate or we the ad^terous act constrain ? Pc^>e. 

To Rein. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To govern by a bridle. 

He mounts and reinet his horse. Chapman. 

lie, like n proud steed reia*d, went haughty on. Milton, P. L. 

His son retain’d 

His fatJicr’s art, and wurriour steeds he rein’d. Styden. 

2 . To rc.straiu; to controul 

And where you find a maid. 

That,' ere she sleep, hath thrice her pray’/s said. 

Rein tip the organs of her fantasy; 

Sleep she as sound as careless inmney. Shaktpeare. 

Being once chafl, he caimot 
Be rein'd agmn to tempernnee; then be speaks 
What’s in his heart. Shaktpeare, Corid. 

Tb REiNGnAViATE.# 0 . 0 . [re onA ingratiate,} ^ To 
ingratiate again; to i<eodmmeAd to favour again. 

luring hit force, and that probably he would retngraHaie 
himself. Sr T. Merhart, Tran. p. 90. 

Tnrkill, joining now wjdi Canute, a»- it Were now to rei». 

. gratiate bimsdlf after bis revolt eonnielled him not to land. 

MUton,Hitt.tfEng.B. 6 . 
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If he were once reingmtkted to bin miy e»ty’i> trust. 

Ld, &armdim^J^e, i. irs. 

7*0 Reinha'bit.# v.a. [retxaAit^tabU .1 To inhabit 
again. _ * 

It should be such a time, when a commisuon to cause the 
pnqple to return and reAnkabit, diould be seconded with 
another, to build the wall of Jerusalem, and the ^ot within 
the wall. ' Mede on Dan. p. lo. 

Towns and cities were not reinhaiited, but lay ruined and 
waste. Mittan, Hut. of Eng. B. 3. 

Rei'nless.# at^. [rein and Witliout rein; 

unciiecket^ 

A wilful pnnee, a rtinlat raging horse. 

Mir. far Mag. p. 386. 

Reims, a. s. [renes, Lat reim, Fr.] The kidneys; 
the lower part of the back. 

Whom I snail sec for myself, though my rciKs be consumed, 

Joi.xix. ay. 

To Reimse'rt. V. a. [rc and tnsc/-^.] To insert a 
second time. 

ToKeimspi're. V. a. [re and inspireJ] To inspire anew. 

Hmc will run 

On smoother, till Favonius n-iiupirc 

The frosea e^i, and clothe iniresh attire 

The lilly and rose. Milltm, Somiel. 

The mapglcd dame lay breathless on the ground. 

When on a sudden rauspii'd with breath, 

A^iu she rose. JUryden. 

To Reinsta'e. V. a. [re and instul.'] 

1. To seat again. 

That alone con truly nirutM thee 
In David’s royal seat, his true successor. Mdton, F. R. 

2 . T 5 put again in possession. This example is not 


vary proper. 

Thy father 

Devied an army, weening to redeem 

And rehubd me in the (Widem. Shakapedre, Hen. VI. 

To Reiksta'te. V. a. [re and inHaie.'] To put again 
in possession. 

Dawd, afW tnat signal victor}*, which had preserved his 
life, reinttated him in his throne, and restored him to the ark 
and sanctuaiy; yet suflered the loss of his rebellious son to 
overwhelm the sense of his deliverance. (Jov. the Tongue. 

Modesty reintltOet the widow in her virginity. Additm. 
The remtloting of this hero in the peaceable possession of 
his kingdom, was acknowledged. Pope. 

To RErNTEGBATE. ». a. [reinUgrer, Fr. re and integer, 
Lat. It should perhaps be written redintegrate.^ 
To renew with r^td to any state or quality; to 
rmair; to restore. 

lias league drove out all the Spaniards out of Germany, and 
reiniegriOed that nation iu their ancient liberty, Jaacmi. 

1^ falling from a discord to a concord hath an agreement 
with the actions, which are reudegrated to the better after 
some duUkes. Bacon, Nnk Hitt, 

To Rrimthro'me.# VI. a. [re and i»throne .2 To place 
ag^ upon tlie throne. 

lliete wngs were acting upon u pretence to remthrone die 
king. Sr T. Herhert, Mem, of K. Charle* J. 

To Reimthro'nize.% v. a. [re and irdhrotuxe.l To 
rdnthrone. 

This Mustspha they did remthromze, and place In the Otto> 
man entire. Howell, Lett. i. iiL'az. 

To Reimte'^rogatb.# v. a, [re and interrt^ate 
Fr. reintenvguer.'} To qiiestioa repeatedly. 

\ ' Cotgrave. 

To REiMvs'sT.'f' ih-M. [re and invest.] Trflnvest anew. 
This dw of awakias me, aad. miMiwitiag my soul, ia my 
hedy^ shau’peeseat me to the day of judgements 

Donne, Deo. p. 3^9. 

7b REJOrClE,». [ryouh', Fr.] To'be ^lad; to 
jpy i to exuH > to receive plenure for seething past. 


This is the ryoieing city that dwelt carelessly, that said, there 
is none beside me. Zeph. n. ly, 

1 will com^rt them, and make them rejoice from their sor- 
row. Jer. wtxi, 13. 

Let diem be brought to confusion, that r^wce at mine hurt. 

. Ft. sxxv. »6. 

Jethro ryoiced for all the goodness wiuaiQ the Lord had done. 

Exod. xviii. 9. 

They r^oice each with their kind. MUton, P. L. 

To Rsjoi'cE.'f' n. a. To exhilarate; to gladden; 
to make joyfU; to glad. 

On May-day in the morning, every man, except impediment, 
would walke into the sweetc meadowes and greene woods, 
there to rtjayce dimr spirits with the beauty and savour of 
sweeteBowers. Stow, Surv. of Lond.^ihoj.) 

Atone to thy renown tis giv’n. 

Unbounded dirough all worlds ttf go; 

While she great saint rejoicei heaven, 

And thou siistain’st the orb below. Frio/. 

I should give Cain the honour of the invention; were hc 
ative, it would rtyowc his soul to sec what mischtef it had made. 

ArbiUhnol on Coim. 


Rejoi'c:e.=H: n. s. Act of rejoicing. Not in u$c. 

I'herc will be signal examples of God’s incrc-y,- and the 
angels must not want thdr chiuitoblc rejoices for the conver¬ 
sion of lost sinners. ilroum, Chr. Mor. si. 6. 

Hejoi'oek. «. s. [from r^ice.] One that rejoices. 

Whatsoever faith entertains, produces love to God ; but he, 
that believes God to he cruel or a rijakcr in the unavoidable 
damnation of the greatest part of mankind, thinks evil thou^ts 
concerning God. Bp. Taylor, Rule of Living Holy. 

Rejoi'cing.* n. s. Expression of joy; subject of 

testimonies have 1 taken as an heritage forever, fur 
they are the rejoking of niy heart. Ft. cxix., in. 

Behold, 1 create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people n joy. 

• /m.Ixv. 18. 


Thy word was unto me the joy and rejowing of mine heart. 

Jer. XV. 16. 

We should particularly express our rejoicing by love and 
charity to our neighbours, ' Netsutii 

Rejoi'cimgly. a adv. [from rejoicing.] With joy ; 
with exultation. . 


Parsons rejoicingly relateth, out of Walsingliam, the answer 
of king Henry the third of England to king Lewis of France, 
called the saint. JBwldon, Mir. of Antielfr. (1616,) p. 263. 

7 b REJOI'N. B. a. [rgoindre, h'r.] 

1. To join again. 

The grand rignior conveyeth his gallics down to Grand 
Cairo, where they are taken in pieces, carried upon camrls 
bocks, and rejoined together at Sues. Brown, Vulg. Err, 

2 . To meet one again. . 

Thoughts, which at Hyde-park-comer I foi^t. 

Meet and rejoin me in the pensive grot. Pope, 

To Rejoi^n. V. n. To anawer. to an answer. 

It will be replied, that he recdvei advautage by this lopping 
of his superfluous branches; but I rgoin, that a translator has 
no such right. Dtyden, Fttf. to Ovid. 

Rejo/mdeb. tt. s. [from rgoin.] 

1. Reply to an answer. 

The quality of the person makes meju^ge myiitf oMiged to 
a rgoinder. OlmnUe to mUus. 

2. Reply; answer. "* ' 

Injury ofsdiBnce rudely beguiles our lips 

Of nil rejoinSure. ShtAepeare, Tr. md Crets. 

To Rejoi'mder.# v. 4 t. [from the noun.] To make 
a reply. Not in use. 

When Nathan sUUl rejoineler with a " Thou art the man!” 
—.then their hearts come to the touchstone. 

Heamond, Worht, hr. 604. 
7 b Hejoi'nt.# V. a. [re andyb/n/,] To reunite the 
joints. 

Eiefciel mm diy bones r^/ointed and rebinired widi life. 

Barrow on the Cretd, Saner, etf the Body. 

Rejo'lt. n. s, [rgatlirt Fr.] Sbodc'; snceui^Bn. 
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The' oniier, «t bit hSghettj^tch of enjoyment, u not pleated 
with it «o mu^, but he i* afflicted more; and as long at these 
intranl rrioHt and recoilingi of the mind coi^jnne, the sinnw 
will find his accounts of |^^ure very poor. Smlli. 

To IIejou'm**# V . a. [_rcadjoumer, fr.] To adjourn 
to another be^intf or inquiry. 

To the Scriptures themselves I refoum all such atheiatirni 
spirits; as Tutly did Atticus, doubting of diis poin^ to Plato’s 
IMimdon. Burton, AHOt. Mel. p.9y. 

You rtyoum a controversy of threc^pence to a second day of 
audience. Shakepeare, Cortot, 

Rrit. n. i. Sedge or aea-weed. Bailrif. 

Rei'teh.# n.s. [Germ, rdiler."] A rider; a trooper: 
better known in old English, as rtdtei\ Sec 
Rutter. 

To REI'TERATE. v. a. [re and itero, lat. reitera', 
Er.] To repeat again and again. 

You never spoke whut did become you less 
Than this j which to reiterate, were sin. . Shaktpeare. 

With reiteriUeH crimes he might 
Heap on himself damnation. ^ Milton, P.L. 

V Amough Christ hath forbid us to use vain repetitions when 
we pny, yet he hath tauglit us, that to reiterate the same re¬ 
quests will not lie vain. Smalridgr. 

REITEltA'TlOI^. M. s. [r«7«rfl/to«, Fr. from reiterate.'] 
Rc(K!tition. . . 

It is useful to have new experiments triedover again; such 
reilcraitoiu oomiuonly ckhilUtii^ new phenomena. Boyle. 

' The words arc a reiteration dr reintorccnicnt of an ^iliea- 
tion, arising from the consideration of the excellency ot Christ 
above Moses. Ward IttfideKty. 

To Reju'uoe. w. fl. [re andy«rfgc.] To reexamine; 
to review' $ to rccal to a new trial. 

The muse attends tliee to the silent shade; 

’Tis hers the brave man’s latest steps to trace, 

lirjudge his arts, and dignify disgrace. Pope. 

Rejuvene'bcewce, or Rejovene'scency.* «. s, [»r 
mtdjtmcnescens, LaCj State of being younu a^in. 

' The whole'creation, now grown old, cxpecteth |U'd waiteth 
for a certain rejutenetcenep. SmM on Old Age, (t666 ,) p. *64. 

That degree of health I give up entirely; 1 might as well 
cxpMt rHuveuetcence. Ld. Chetter^ld, RiUcelt, Workt, iv.a75. 
To Rek/ndle. V. a. [re and kindte.] To set on fire 
ugniti. 

These disappearing, fixed stars were actually extinguished, 
and would for ever continue so, if not rekindled, and new re¬ 
cruited with heal and Ikht. Cheync, Phil. Prindptee. 

Bcldndied at the royal clwms. 

Tumultuous love each licating bosom warms. Pofie. 

To RELA^PSE.'f” V. n. [rclaps, Fr. “ fallen into an 
erronr which he had recanted, or sickness of which 
he had recovered,” (!k>tgrave; reUtpsus, I.at.3 

1. To slip back; to slide or fall back. 

2. To fall back into vice or errour. 

The oftner he hath rdapecd, the more significarioiu he ought 
U^ve of the thith of his repentance. JHp. 7 ’aylor, 

3. To fall back from a state of recovery to sickneiK. 
He was not well cured, and would have relajued, Witenimi. 

RELA^nB.’f’ n. >. [from the verb.] 

1. Fall into vice or errour once forsaken. 

This would but lead me to a worse rtlapte 

And heavier fall. « Milton, 7 ’. L. 

We see in too frequent instances the relaptet of those, who, 
under the present smart, or the near apprehension of the di¬ 
vine displeasure, have resolved on a rdigious reformation. 

Jtogers. 

2. Regression from a state of recovery to sickness. 

It was even as twophyuciuns should time one rick body in 
hand; of which, the mnner would pur^e and keep under the 
body, the other pamper and strengthen it suddenly; wlicreuf 
wljpt is to be loekeil for, but a most dangerous relapse. 

Spenser. 

Retiirn. fa any itsto. The .sense here is somewhat 
obscure. 
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Mark a bouadi^ valour in our English; 

That bang dead liire to the bullet’s grazing. 

Breaks out into a second course of mis^iet^ 

Killing In iWepse of mortality. Shakspeare, Hen. r 

4. A person fallen into an errour once forsaken. 

Many other priests would defame me, and pursue me as » 
relapse. Exam, of W, T 7 torpe, in 1407, Fox’s Arts. 

Rela'pser.# «. s. [from relapse.] One who falls 
into vice or errour once forsaken. 

Speculative rctapsen, tliat have, out of policy or guiltiness, 
aimndoncd a known and received truth. 

' Bp. JtaB, St, PauPt Combo/. 

To RELATE.'!• ». a, [relater. Fr. Cotgrave; re- 
latm, Lat.] 

1. To tell; to recite. 

Your wife and liabes 

Savagely shtuf^r’d; to rrhde the manner. 

Were to add the death of yon. Stakspeare, Madfeth. 

Here 1 could irequeat 

With worship placp by place, where he vouchsaf’d 
Presence divine; and to my sons relate. Milton, F. L. 

The drama represents to view, what the podm only does 
t elate. Oryden. 

2. To vent by words. Unauthoiixed. 

A men were better relate himself to a statue, than suffer his 
thoughts to pass in smother. Bacon. 

3. To ally by kindred. 

Avails thee not. 

To whom related, or by whom begot; 

A heap of dust alouc remains. F<pe, 

4. To bring back; to restore: u latinism. 

Abate 

Your zealous hast, till morrow next agoinc 
Both light of hevcii and strength of men relate. 

Spenser, F. Q, Ki. vlil. 51, 
To Rei.a'te.*!* V. n. To have reference; to have 
respect; to have relation. 

Ccrtfunly hail men a deep and lively sense of that eternal 
misery that Christ has derived the portion of those vdio relate 
not to him, they would give their eyes no sleep, nor their 
thoughts any rest, till they had satisfied themselves of that 
sincerity that alone must stand between them and eternal 
wrath. ^ .SWA, Serm, xi. 153. 

All ncgut'.c or privative woids relate to positive ideas, and 
signify their absence. Loeke. 

As other coiuts demanded die execution of persons dead in 
law, diLs gave the last orders relating to those dead in reason. 

Tatter. 

Rela'ter.^ «. s. [from rrfefc; Fr. rdatear.] Teller; 
narrator; histortau. 

We find report a poor relater. Beatm. and FL IB, Brineess. 
We sliall rather perform good offices unto truth, than any 
disservice unto thrir relaters. Brown, Vtdg. Err. 

Her husband the relater she prefer’d 
Before the angel. ■ Milton, P.L. 

The best English historian, when his style knows antiquated, 
will be only considered os a t^ous relater of facts. Swift, 

REi.A''fioN. ». s. [relation, Fr. from relate.] 

1. Manner of lielonging to any person or thing. 

Under this stone lies virtue, youth, 

Unbtein'uh’d probity and truth; 

Just imto all relations known, * 

A wonby patriot, pious son. Waller. 

So fsir us service imports duty and subjection, all created 
beings bear the necess^ relation of servants to Ood. South. 

Our necessary rotations to a fhmily, obl^ all to use their 
reasoning powers u|mn a tbonsand oeauions. Walts. 

Our intereeirion is made afi exerdse of love and^re for 
those amongst whom our lot is fallen, or wfto belong to us in 
a nearer relation: it then becomes the greatest benefit to our¬ 
selves, and produces its best eflhcts in our own hearts. Law. 

2. Respect; reference; regard. 

I have bren importuned to make some observations on this 
art, in retatiou to its agreement with poetiy. JDryden. 

Eelaiion conrists m the conridenuion and eomparing one 
idea with another. Loeke, 


* 
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3. Cannectioii between «ne thing and another. 

Of die etenil rc/odoiw’inu] fitnessc* of thii^ we know 
notbiog; eU thet we know of truth and fkliehood^i*, that our 
ooMtitalion determines us in some cases to believe, in others 
to £sbe(ieve. Beattie, 

4. K^dred; alliance of kin. 

RelaBon* dear, and alt the charities 

Offather, son, and brother, first were known. MiUon, P. L, 

Be kindred and relation laid aside. 

And honour’s cause by laws of honour try’d. Dryden, 

Are we not to pity and supply the poor, though they have 
no relation to us/ no relation f that cannot be: the gospel 
stiles them all our brethren; nay, they have a nearer relation 
to us, onr fidlow.ineffibers; and both these from thdr relation 
to our Saviour himself, who calls them his brethren. ^rat. 

5. Person relate by birth or marriage; kinsman; 
kinswoman. 

A she^ooutin, of a good fiunily and siftll fortune, passed 
months among all her rehiiont. * Suiift. 

Dependant^ friends, rehUonr, 

Savaged by woe, forget the tender tie. * IViomson. 

6. Narrative; tale; account; narration; recital of 
facts. 

Jn on historical relation, wc use terms that arc most proper. 

Burnet, Theory, 

The author of a just fable, must please more than tiie writer 
of an historical re/atim. Den«u,Lett, 

Ui;i..\'tion8UIP.* w. s. [from relation.'] The state of 
being related to another cither by kindred, or any 

’ arti&ial alliance. Mason. 

Herein tiiiere is no objection to thp succession of a relation 
of the half*blood; that is, where the relatioiuh^ proceeds not 
ftom the same couple of ancestors (which constitutes a kinsman 
of the whole blood) bit from a single ancestor only. Rlacktlone. 

The only general private relation, now remaining to he dis< 
cuswd, is tnst of ^ardian and ward.--In examining this 
species ofre/arions^, I shall first conuder the difibrent kinds 
of guardians. Bladutune^ 

Re'iatite. a^. [relativus, Lat. relatif, Fr.] 

1. Having relation; respecting. 

Not omy simple idm and substances, but modes are positive 
bdngt; though the parts of which they consist, are vay often 
rafariar one to another. iMfire. 

2 . Considered.not absolutely, but as belonging to, or 
reniectii^ oomething else. 

Inough eapahle k be not of inherent holiness, yet it is often 
relatwe. Holyday, 

The eccleuattical, as well m the civil govemour, has cause 
to pursue the same methodsof confirming himself; the grounds 
of government bdqg founded upon the same bottom of nature 
in both, though the ctreumatanca and rebthe considerations 
of the persons may diiibr. South. 

Every thiim sustwns both an absolute and a retative capa¬ 
city : an absouite, as it is such a thing, endued with such a 
nature; and' a reUdive, os it is a part of the universe, end so 
standsin iu<m rdation to the sHwle. South. 

Wbtriesome and unwholesome are relative, not real qualities. 

Arouthnot on ARmentt. 

3. ParUcal«r; positive; close in connection. Not in 
use.' 

ni have grounds 

* More relative than this. Shaktpeara^ Macbeth. 

RE't.Anvs. n.«. 

1. Reladon; kinsman. 

. ’Tisnn dutifulness in friends ax^relativee, to suflbr one 
to perish without nipr^. Bp. Taylor. 

Ctonfina^ our care either to ourselves and relalket. 

* it • Fell,LifkqfHanmond. 

2. Pronoun onawmi^ to an antecedent. 

. . ^ Learn thn lig^t joining of substantives with adjectives, and 
the relaHva vrith tile enteeedent. Atefam, Sehoohmter. 

3. SontiwlintiiespectniB sometbing dee. 

Whdi the mind w eooitden ooe-'ti^, tiiet it sets it an- 
'OtheTf^aad earriei its view from^pne to toe other, this is rela- 
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tioft and iretpeet*, and the denominations given to positive 
tlnngs, intimating that respect ore relatioet, Loake. 

RufunmoAiy adv. [from relatioe.] As it respects 
something else; not absolutely. 

All those things, that seem so foul and disagrecahle in 
nature are not really so in themselves, but only reodtsMy. 

More. 

These being the greatest good or the greatest evil, either al>. 
Mlutely so in themselves, or relatiiiely so to us; it is therefore 
good to be zealously ofiheted for the one against the other. 


Consider the absolute oBketiooi of any being os It is in itself, 
before you eonrider it reiaHvely, or survey the various reJationM 
in whimi it stands to other bmi^. Watlt. 

Re'lativzness. n. s. [from relative.] The state of 
having relation. 

7 b RELA'X. V . a. [relaseo, Lat] 

I. To slacken ; to make less tense. 

The sinews, when the southern wind bioweth, are more 
reiae. Bacon, Nat. Hut. 

Adam, amaz’d, 

Astonied stood, and black, while borrour chill 

Ran tbrouf^ his veins, and all his joints relojfd. Milton, P. L. 

2« To remit; to make less severe or rigorous. 

The statute of mortmain was at several times relaxed by the 
lerislature. Swift. 

3. To make less attentive or laborious. 

Nor praise Yelax, nor difficult fl^ht. Kanfty oft Hum. fVuhrs. 

4. To ease; to divert: as, conversatioA relaxes the 
student • 

5. To open; to loose. 

It serv'd not to rHax their serried files. Miilon, P^ L. 

To Rela'x. 0. R. To be mild; to be remiss; to be 
not ligorous. 

If in some regards the dioM •* 

To curb poor I^ulo in too date; 

In others the relax'd again. 

And govern’d with a looter ran. /’nor. 

Rxla'x.# n. s. [from the verb.] Relaxation. 

Labodrs and cares may have tbdr retaxet and recreations. 

Feltham, Res. u. ;t. 

REi.A'xABLE.’lk a^. [from relax.] That may be re¬ 
mitted. 

RelaxaUe to him by some pardon. Barrow, vol. ii. S. 34. 

Rei.axa'tion. m. s. irelaxation, Ft. relaxatio, Lat] 

1. Diminution of tension; the act of loosening. 

. Cold sweats arc many times mortal; for that tiicy come by a 
rdaxation or forsaking of the spirits. Bacon. 

Many, who five healthy, in a ^ air, fall into oil titc dis¬ 
eases that depend upon relaxation in a moist one., Arbuthnot. 

2. Cessation of restraint 

The sea it not higher than the land, as some imagined the 
sea stood upon a heap bisherthau tiie shore; and at tiie &- 
liw relaxation being made, it overflowed the land. Burnet. 

3. Remission; abatement of rigour. 

Tb^ childishly granted, by common coqient of their whole 
senate, under tbar town sem, a relaxation to one Bertelier, 
whom the eldership had excommunicated. * Hooker. 

The relaxatioH of the statute of mortmain, it one of the 
reasons which gives the bishop terrible apprehensions of p^ry 
coming on us. dWi/t. 

4. Remission of attention ot application. 

As Cod has not so devoted our bodies to toil, but that he 
allows us some recreation; to doubtiett he indulg» the same 
relaxation to our minds. ^ Goo. rfttke Timgue. 

There would be no biuineu in solitude, nor proper rHax~ 
aliottt in business. AddisoH, PteehoUkr, 

REXjfxATivE.# ». t. [rdaxatust Lat.] That which 
has power to relax. 

You most use retataikeo. A Ahuo^ Jf«g«i. Lady. 

The Moresco fhttivals ieem<i—os r e k uM io k o or eoiporenl Jn- 
boun. L, Jd^oa, fPaot Bartary,p. ax ^ 

RxzA'r.'f’ n, s. Irelau, Fr. Dr.,Johnson.—D/. 

Johnson defines this word, without any rdarch<« or 
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example^ mwely ^ howes 'on thfe fdad to rdieve 
otbcMAncifflitly, it wm a term of banting, when 
hounds w.erc set in r^iness where it Vras supposed 
a deer would i>ass,- and were cast off after the other 
hounds had pass^ by. Sec the Expos, of Bulio- 
kar, ed. 1656. So me word had been used by 
Chaucer; and so it continued to be till late in the 
seventeenth century. The word is from the old 
Fr. verb relayer, relaicvt to succeed in the place of 
the weary. Hence Cotgrave: “ Relayer coche et 
chevaux,' to take new or fresh horses and coach.”] 
Hunttng*dogs kept in readiness at certain places to 
follow the deer, when the dogs which have been pur¬ 
suing arc wearied; horses on the road to relieve 
odicrs in a journey. 

A grete rout 

Of hunters, anil of foresters. 

And munv relaiat, and liraers, 

TIint hied ’hoin to the forest fast. Chaveer, Dreme, ver. 36*. < 

What rcht^s set j-ou ? — None at all; we laid not 
la Olid fresh dag. B. Jmuon, Sad ShejAerd. 

Thdr choice reb^$ 

Of horse and hounds. Dcnenanl, Gmdibert, B. i. C. 1. 

Kelea'sable.# adj. [from release.^ Capable of 
being released. 

He discharged all monaitciiet of al) Und of taxes, works, 
and imposts: excepting such as were for building of forts and 
bridges, being (as it seems the law was then) not rdeataile. 

SeUea tm Drotfton’s PolgoOt. S. (i. 

To RELEA'SE. ».«. {relaschery relaxery Fr.] 

1. To set free from conftnement or servitude. 

Pilate said, Whom will ye that I reUate unto yon? 

St. Mm, xxvii. 17. 

'You rttea^d his courage, and set free 
A valour fatal to the enemy. Drudeu. 

Why should a reasonable man put it into the power of for¬ 
tune to moke him miserable, when his ancestors have token 
earn to reh^ie him from her ? IJr^dcn. 

2. I'o set free from pain. 

3. To free from obligation, or penalty. 

From death rdcat'd some days. MUton, P. L. 

4. To quit; to let go. 

Every cre.-litor that lendctli ought unto his neighbour shall 
release iL Jieut. xv. t. 

He had been base had he releas'd his riglit. 

For such an empire none but kings should fight. Hr^itn, 

5. To relax; to slacken. Not in use. 

It may not seem hard, if in cases of necessity certain pro¬ 
fitable ordinances sometimes be released, rather than alt men 
always strictly, Imund to the general rigor tiicreofi Hooker. 

Relea'be.'I’ «. s. [relaschey Fr. from tlie verb; »e- 
leases, old Fr. ‘‘ abandons de bien.” Lacombe.] 

1. Dismission from confinement, servitude or pain. 

2. Reiaxation of a penalty. 

O'fn^jl search, in which the labouring mind. 

Still press'd with weight of woe, still hopes to find 
A shadow of delight, a dream of peace, 

From'yean of pain, one moment of release. Prior. 

3. Remisaoit of a claim. 

l]ie king made a great feast, and made a release to the 
pronnees, and gave gi^ Esth. ii. 18. 

Hie king would not have one penny abated of what bad been 
granted parliament; because it might encourage other 
conhtrks to pray the like release or mitigation. Bacon. 

4. Acquittance from a debt signed by the creditor. 

5. A legal method of conveying land. 

Releases are a discharge or conveyance of a man’s' ri^t in 

' lands or tenements to enother that has soOie former estate in 
possession. Slaekttone. 

ItBLEA'sER.# n, s, [from releax.^ One who relcasts 
«r sets fiige from servitude. 
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Passamont i’the name of.all the rest, 

Bowii^; his body as became him’hest, 

" Honour’d reieaser^ sidd, " Command what h 
« Fcanble.” Gayttm on H.Qnuete, p. 11;. 

Relea'skment.* ». s. [from release,] Act of dis¬ 
charging; act of dismissing from servitude or 
pain. 

Immediate rest and releasemerj from ^ evils. 

Milton, Uoct. and Disc, tjf Din. Pref. 

If there be any releasement, any mitigation. 

MUton, Atumadp. Rem. D^ener. 
To RE'LECATE.'I' i*. a. Ireleguery Fr. rdej^ Lat.] 
To banish; to exile. &t^avej andmeraiood. 

Wc have not relegated religion (like something we were 
avhaiiied to shew) to obscure municipalities or rustic villages. 

Burke. 

Reijsoa'tiom. It, s. Irelegatiofi, Fr. relegaiio, Lau] 
Exile; judicial bonishmeDt. 

According to the civil law, the extraordinary punishment of 
adultery was deportation or relegation. Aytife. 

To IIELE'NT. V. n. {ralenlir, Fr.] ♦ 

1. To soften; to grow less rigid or hard; to give. 

In some houses, sweetmeats will relhtt more tlisn in others. 

Bacon. 

Ill that soft season when descending showers 
Call forth the greens, and wake the nsMig flowers; 

When (^Mining buds salute the welcome my. 

And earth relenting feels the genial ray. Pope. 

2. To melt; to grow moist. 

Crows seem to call upon rain, which is hut the comfort 
th^ seem to receive in tlic relenting of the air. Bacon. 

Salt of tartar, brought to fusion, and placed in a cellar, 
wiD, in a few minutes, begin to relent, and have its surface 
softened by the imbibed moisture of the air, wherein, if it be 
left long, it will totully be dissolved. Beyle, 

All nature mourns, the skies reletit in showers. 

Hustl’d are the birds, and clos’d the drooping flowers; 

* If Delia smile, the flowers begin to spring 

The skies to brighten, and the birds to sing. Pope. 

3 . To grow l«?ss intense. 

1 have marked in you a relenting truly, and a slacking of the 
main career, you had so notably begun, and almost perf'orni^ 

Sidney. 

The workmen let glass cool by degrees in such reientiitgs of 
fire, as they call their ncaling heats. Jest It sliould Oliver in 
pieces by a violent succeeding of lur. Digij/ oie^BmUes. 

4. To soften in temper: to grow tender; to feel com¬ 
passion. 

Can you behold 

My tears, and not once relent? ^hpeare. Hen. VI. 

ril not be made a soft and dull-ey’d fool. 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 

To Christian intercesMK. Shakspeare, Merck, of 'Va. 

Undoubtedly he vrill relent, and turn 
From his displeasure. 

He sung, and hell consented 
To hear the poet’s pn^r; 

Stern Proserpine relented. 

And gave him badt the fair. 

To Rele'nt.-|' V. a. 

1. To slacken; to remit Obsolete. 

Apace he shot, and yet he fled apac^ 

And oftentimes he would relent bis pace. 

That him his foe more fiercely should pursue. 

2 . To soften; to mollify. 

Air hated earth, and water hated fire. 

Till love relented their rebeiliotts ire. 

3. To dissolve. 

Thou art a pearl which nothing can relent, 

Birt viaegar mode of devotion's tears. 

Doties, WVt PUgr, sign. C. s. 

Rkle'rt.# part, adj, Disaoived. . 

The water is rektU Aon frost - Ptig. Hbmunm. 

Bels^kt.# n. s, Rcqiwion; stay. 


MUton, P. L. 
Pope. 

Speiuer. 

Spenser, 
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‘She forward went ' 

To sedce her love where he was to be* sought; 

Ne rested, till she catne without relertt 
Unto ’thc land of Amazons, as she was bent. 

Spentfr, F.Q,V.viu t 4 ' 

BEUi'trTixss.'f’ a(y. [from . 

1. Unpityiug; unmoval by kindness or tenderness. 

She’s obdurate. 

Flinty, relenllcts. Beativi. and FI. Lov. Progrrtt. 

For this the avenging power employs his darts; 

Thus will persist, relenUeu in his ue. 

Till the fiiir slave be render’d to her sire. Driven, 

Why should (he weeping hero now 
' XetoiMcM to thdrwislies prove? Prior. 

2, In Milton* it perhapg signifies unrcinittcd; intensely 
fixed upon disquieting olnects. Dr. Johnson.— 

■ Rather, perhaps, as Mr. Upton also thought, not 
knowing where to stay; wandering, confu^, per¬ 
plexing thoughts. 

On^ in destroying I find case 

To my relentless thou^ts. MUlon, P. L. 

RE'ij;TaHCY.# n. s. [from relevanl.'] State of being 
relevant. 

The matter of the charge, wliich is there railed the relevatiry 
of the libel, was tqJbe ai^picd by lawyers, whether the matter, 
suppose it be provea, did amount to higli treason or not. 

' Burnet, Hist, of Ms Oion Time. temp. Q. Anne. 

R^LEVANT.^f adj. [French.] Relieving; lending 
aid; affording sometliing to the purpose. This is 
not a modem word; though as Dr. Johnson has 
given no example, it might by many persons be 
supposed so. « 

Having shewed you that we difier about the mcamng of 
Scripture, and are like to do so; certainly there ought to be 
a rule, .or a judge, between us, to determine our differences, or 
at least to make our probations and arguments relevant. 

K. Charles, Lett, to A. Henderson, Papers, d-c.(1649,)p.y.t* 
A ponUve regiilaUoii respecting marriage, relevant to a like 
regulation of the institution of the theocracy. 

PawnaU on Antiq. (178a,) p. 140- 

Releva'tion. «. s. Irdcvatiot Lat.] A raising or 
lifting up. • 

Reliance. n.s. [from rr/^.] Trust; dcpcndance; 
confidence; repose of mind: with on before tlic 
object of trust. 

His days and times are past, 

And my reRances on his fracted (Mes 

Has smlt my credit Shoispeare, Timon. 

That pelludd gelatinous siibstanre, which he pitches upon 
with so great reUance and posit'iveness, b chiefly of ammal 
constitution. Waviward. 

Ho. secured and encrcosed his prosperity, by an humble be¬ 
haviour towards God, and a dutiful reikssKe on bis providence. 

AUerbury. 

Th^ afforded a sufficient conyktion o( this truth, and a 
ftm reBance on the promises contmned in it Mogers. 

Resignation in death, and reliance on the divine mercies, 
give comfort to the friends of the dying. Bichardton, Clar 'usa. 

Misfortunes often (educe us to a bkter reliance, (ban that 
we have been accustomed to fix upon. Bieiardson, Clarisse. . 

R|lXICK,*f* fu t. [rdiquue, IaU. relique, Fn] 

I. That which remains; that which is left after the 
loss or decay of the rest. It is ^nerally used in 
^ tM plural. Dr. Johnson. Of Uie word in die 
ainguinr number Dr. JobtiBon has not ptoduced an 
instance; as"such, however, ft is (ff^higb authority 
amdantS^t^ ^ 

Up dnaiy di^ of duduMH queen, 

(Qomitiier up the nfipM* oftigr zac(y 
Ugabe^themaveB^ ' Spenser. 

j,.j)feldlwegoieetlMerafiribo 9 thiitowo; Skakspemre. 


' Ihc fragments, scraps, the httt, aad greaW reRqnes .■ 

Of her o’ercaten faitit are bound to Diomede. Shatspeare. 

Mor death itself can holy wash their stainii, 

But long contracted filth ev'n ie the soul rennutis; 

The reSeks of inveterate vice they wear, 

And spots of sin. Jhyden, Mn. 


a. It is often taken for the body deserted by the 
soul.* 

What needs my Sbokipeore for his honour’d bones. 

The labour of an age in piled stones ? 

Or that his hallow’d rafijnie, should be hid 
Under a star-ypointed pyramid ? Milton, Ep. on Shaksprnrr 

In peace, ye shades of our great grandsires, rest ; 

Eternal sprins, and riting flowers adorn 
The relietes of each venerable urn. 

Shall our relicks second birth receive? 

Sleep we to wake, and only die to lire? 

Thy rcReks, Rowe, to this fair shrine wc trust. 

And sacred place bv Drydcii's awful dust; 

Beneath a rude unit nuiiicicss stone he lies. 

To which tliy tomb sliiiil guide enquiring eyes. 

3. 'ITiat which is kept in memory of another, 
kind of religious veneration. 

And swearc it were a rdike «f iigaint. Chnurer, Pard. Tale. 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, — re^iuv, beads,— 

The sport of winds, ATiltou, P. h. 

This church is very rich in relicks j among the rest, llici 
show a fragment of Thomas u Becker, as indeed there arc ver\ 
few treasuries of I'ctteks in Itnly, that have not a tooth or a bone 
of this saint. Addisdn on Italy. 

The pilgrim that journeys all day 
To Vint some mr-distant sliriiic. 

If he bear but a relick away. 

Is happy, nor heard to repine. Sli^lo/ie, Pastoral Balluil. 


Hryrini 
Prim. 


Pnpi. 
with a 


Re'lickly. adv. [from rclicL^ In the maimer ol 
relicks. A word not used, nor elegantly formed. 
..Thrifty wench scrupeskitchen stuff", 

And barreling the droppings and the snuff" 

Of wasting candles, which in thirty year 

BduMy kept, po-haps Irays wedding cheer. Jhnuic. 

Re'lict. n. s. Irelicte, old Fr. relicta, Lat.] A widow; 
a wife desolate by the deatlt of her husband. 

If the fathers and husbands were of the hoiisbold of faith, 
then certainly their relicts and children cannot be strangers in 
this houshoUi. Sprat, Serm. 

Chaste relict! 


Honour’d on earth, and worthy of the love 

Of such a spouse, as now resides above. Garth. 

rfEUE'F.'f n. s. Ireliefi Fr.] 

1. Alleviation of calamity; mitigation of pain or 
sorrow: not often found in the plural. 

Charitable reSifs of the needy. 

Sir E, Sandys, Stale of Rclig. (cd. ifioy,) sign. P. 

Thoughts in iny unquiet breast arc risen. 

Tending to some relief of our extremes. Milton, P. L. 

2. That which frec§ from pain or sorrow. 

He found his designed present would be a reBqf, and then 
bethought it on impertinence to consider what u wo|{ld be 
callml besides. . FeU, Life ^ Uammmut. 

So should wc make our death a glad roRqf 
From future shame. Oryden, JTa. Tale. 

Nor dar’d I to presume, that press’d with grid; 

My fli^t should urge you to tins dire relief 

Stay, stay your steps. Drydeu, Mn. 

3. Dismission of a sentinel from Iiis post. 

For tlus relkf, much thanks; ’tis iulto' cold. 

And I .sm sick at heart. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

4 . {Rdmum, law Lat.] Legal remedy of wrongs. 

5. The prominence of a figure in stone or metal; the 
seeming prominence of a picture. 

The figures of raaiw ancieht coins rise up in a much more 
• bcHstiful rr/i^ than those on the modern; the &ce tanking 

degcNs in the severaj dectensiona of the caspin!, till about 
Constantine’s, time, it fits Shnost even widi the lurioce of (he 
medal. ' Addkon on MeMs. 
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Not with weh bold relu;/', , . 

The form august of kings, or conqueniig chuf,. 

E’er swtU’d on saarbie, as in verse hare shm’d, 
liy>olMh’d verse, the manners and the mind. P^)e. 

6. ITie fli^oBurc of any thing, by tlic prokiinity of 
sontething dUferent. 

7. IBdief, old Fr. Lacombe. V. Coutome de Nor- 
niandi &3 In the feudal law, a payment made to 
tlie lord by the tenant coming into posseBsioa of an 
estate, held under him. 

The fines on the succession to an estate, called in the feudal 
languags were not fixed to any certainty; and were 

thcreflwc frequently made so excessive tliat they might rather 
be considered as redemptions, or new purciiases, than acknow¬ 
ledgments of superiority mid tenure. 

Burke, Abridg. of Kugl, IIul, iii. 8. ‘ 

M. old Fr. ** remnant of meat left at meals.” 

Cotgravc.] Brokoi meat, Obsolete. Huloei. 

Etc of the relcef that they leile. Lib. L'etf, ibl. 3 a. 

IIeli'er.* m. s. [from relif.'] One who jiktccs 
reliance. 

My friends [are] no relien on my fortune. 

^ Beaum. and FI. Tam. 'Tamed, 

Ueue'vable. adj. [from rrftenc.] Capable of relief. 

Neither can they, as to reparaUun, hold pica of things, 
wherein the party is reUevaUe by common law. Hale. 

To RELIE'VE. v. a. [releoo, Lat. releoery Fr.] 

1. To case pain or sorrow.. 

2. To succour by assistance. 

From thy growing store. 

Now lend assistance, and relieve the poor; 

A pittance of thy land will set him fret*. Drydeu. 

3. To set a sentinel at rest, by placing another on 
his post. 

Honest soldier, who hath relieved yon? • 

— Bernardo has iny place, give you good night. Skaltpeare. 

KeUeve the rrntric.s that have wa^’d all night. Brydea. 

4. To right by law. 

5. I'o recommend by the interposition of somctliing 
dissimilar. 

As the great lamp of day, 

Through different regions, docs his course pursue. 

And leaves one world but to revive a new; 

While, by a pleasing eban^, the queen of night 

Brevet his lustre with a milder light. Stepney. 

Since the inculcating precept ut>on precept will prove tire¬ 
some, the poet must not rnciimbcr his poem with ton much 
business; but sometimes rdiere the subject with n muruL re¬ 
flection. Addison oh the Georgicks. 

6. To support; towusist; to recommend to attention. 

Parallels, or like relations, altomately relieve each other; 

when neither wilt pass asunder, yet ore they plausibly together. 

Brown, Vulg.Err, 

Relie'veb. «.«. [front rch'clv?.] One that relieves. 

He is the protector of his weakness, and the reliever of his 
wants. • Rogers, Serm. 

Re£iBPO. n. s. [Italian.] Tlie prominence, of a 
figure or picture. 

A convex, mirroor makes the objects in the middle come 
out from the superficies; the painter must do so ki respect of 

• the lights and shadows of nis figures, to ^ve them mure re¬ 
lievo and more strength. ' Dryden, Jiufresnoy. 

To Reli'uht. V. <u [re and To Ught anew. 

Hki power can heal me, and relTgki my eye. Pope. 

UELFGION.'t’ n, s. [ref^os, Fr. religia, Lat.] 

I. Virtue, as founded upon reverence of God, and 
expectation of future rewards and punishm^rtsk 

He thatis void of fear, may soon be jusl^ 

And no mUgion binds men to be traitors. ^.^ftmson. 

One spake much of right and wrong, 

Orjiistioe, of rdigian, truth, and paace, 

And judgment from above. - ABUotir P.L. 
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By rdighn, I mean that general habit odiKverence towards 
the djvine nature,-whenby We hre enabM arid Inclined to 
worship and serve ■ueb a aianner aa we conceive 

most Bgreeable'to his will,-so aato procure hit favour and 
blesdng. Wdkms. 

If we consider it as directed against God, it it a breach of 
relL^i I if as to men, it is an offence agaiiut morality. Soutk. 

By her iiifonn’d, we best telighm learn, 

Its glorious object by her aid duccra. Blaekwore. 

. Beligmn or virtue, in a large tense, inclndct duty to God 

*and our neighbour; but in a proper sente, virtue signifies 
duty towards men, and rcli^on duty to God. Watts. 

I never once in my life considered, whether 1 was living 
as tlie laws of religion direct, or whether my way of life was 
such, ns would procure me the mercy of God at this hour. 

Law. 

2. A system of divine fuitli and worship as opposite 
to others. 

The chrLktian religion, rightly understood, is the deqicst and 
choicest piece of philosophy that is. More. 

The doctrine of the gospel proposes to men sucli glorious 
rewards and such terrible punishments as no religion ever did, 
and gives us far greater assurance of their reality and certainty 
than ever tlie world had. Tillotson. 

3. Religious rites: in the plural. 

Tlie Britons were taken up with religions, more than feats of 
arms. Aidton, Hist, if Eng, B. .3. 

Guy religions full of pomp and gold, . MUton, P. L. 

Rej.i'guinaiiv.# adJ. [from religion.'} Relating to 
religion; pious. 

His [Bisliup Sanderson’s] religionary professions in hU last 
will and testament, contain somewhat like pophetical matter 
ill his mentioning his belief of the happy future state of our 
church in a conditional manner. Bp. Bartow, Rem, p. S38. 

RELi'xaoi^iST.'f' n. s. [from religioti.} A bigot to 
any religions pcrsu.'ision. 

The-boldest religionisls, and iiiock-prophcts, arc very full of 
heat and spirits; and have their imumnatiun too often infected 
with the wmes of tliose lower parts, the full sense and pleasure 
whereof they prefer bctorc all the subtile delights of reason and 
generous caiitcmplatioii. Afore, Conj. (.’abb, (1653,) p. 23J. 

The lawfulness of takfilg oaths may he revealed to the 
quakers, who then will stand upon as good a foot for prefer¬ 
ment os any other subject; iiuder such a motly administration, 
what pullings .nid liawlings, what a zeal and biass there will be 
in cadi rclig'unisl to advance bis own tribe, and depress the 
others. Swift. 

“RELFGIOUS.'f' aJj. [rcligks, old French; reli- 
gieux, modci'n ; religiosus, I.mt.] 

1. Pious; disposed to the duties of religion. 

It is a matter of sound consequence,' that all duties are by 
so much the better performed, by how much the men are more 
rtdigivtts, from whose hnhilitics the same proceed. Hveker. 

"^en lioly and devout religious Christians 
Are at tlieir beads, ’tis hard to draw them from thence; 

So sweet is zealous contemplation! Shaksgearr. 

Their lives 

Religious titled them the sons of God. Milton, P. L. 

2. Tbaching religion. 

He God doth late aud early pray, 

More ofhh grace than gifts to lend; 

And entertains tlic harmless day 
With a religious book or friend. Wotton, 

3. Among the Romanists, bound by tlic viows of 
poverty, chastity, aud obedience. 

■ Certain fryars and relig'-ous men were moved with some zeal, 
to draw the people to the chrbtinn ftutb. Abbot, 

France has vast numbers of ccclesiosticks, secular and 
Ugious. Jdduou, Stale qf the War. 

4. Exact; strict. * 

, Appropriated to strict obaervanee of h<dy dudes. 

Her family has the same regulation aa a reSgUnu house, nnd 
all its orden tend to the support of a constant n^guhrdevo- 
tibn. ... ' Law. 
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Rfiti'oiovs.#'^. s. One, among tlie Romanists, 
abound by vows. 

What the Protestants call a ftnatick, b io the Roman charch 
a reRgum of such an order. Add-on. 

REtroiousLY. aio. [from rdigiVHs-l 

I. Pioualv} with obedience to the dictates of religion. 
For. who will have hit work bis wished cud to win, 

J!.ct him with hearty pray’r TeRuiantlt/ bejpn. Drayton. 

3. According to the rites of religion. , '« 

These are tlidr brethren, whom you Goths behold 
Alive and dead, and for their brethren slain 
Reiigioady they ask a sacrifice. Tdut Androtiicus, 

3 . Rwerently; with veneration. 

Dost thou in all thy’ addrmes to him, come into his pro* 
sence with reverence, kneeling and refigiout/y bowing thyself 
before him. Dttppa, Itidcs to Devotion. 

. 4. Exactljr; with strict observance. 

The pnvUeges, justly due to the members of the two houses 
and their attendants, arc reUgioudy to he maintained. Bar.cn. 

RBLi'GiousNESB.'f*«. s. [from religious.'] Tlie quality 
, or state of being religious. 

As for princes and great persons, it is a rare thing, and sure ly 
an happy, wheresoever it falleth out of them, that any of them 
hath any extraordinary store of religioutpeit of any sort. 

Sir F,. Sandy*, State of Ret. (ed’. 1605,) <• 

1 have always looked upon this disputative rdigioutnets, as 
no better than a new-fashioned knight-errantry. 

Goodman, Wint. Fv. Conf. V. I. 

To RELI'NQUISH. v. a, Irelingtio, Lat.] 

1. To forsake; to abandon ; to leave; to desei-t. 

The haUtation there was utterly re&tqmhed. Abbot. 

The English colonies grew poor and weak, though the 
English lords grew rich and mi^ty; for they placed Irish 
tenants upon the lands relinquiibM by the English. Dame*. 

2. To quit; to release; to give up. 

The ^ound of God's sole property in any thing b, the re¬ 
turn of It mgde by man to God; by which act be reUnquidu* 
and delivers back to God ell his right to the use of that thing, 
which before had been freely granted him God. 

« Sovlh, Serm. 

3. To forbear; to depart from. 

In ease it may be proved, that amongst the number of rites 
and orders common unto both, there are parricolars, the use 
whereof b utterly unlawful, in rmpud of some special bad and 
noisome quality; there b no doubt but we ought to reUnqidth 
such rites and oidcrs, what freedom soever we have to retain 
the other still. Hooker! 


Reli'sqitibher.# It. s, [from relinqtdsh.] One who 
rclinquishea. Sherwood. 

Rei.i'rqui8HMent. h. s. [from relinquish.] The act 
of forsaking. 

Government or ceremonies, or whatsoever it be, which is 
popish, away with it: this, b the thing tb^ require in ns, the 
utter reRnquMment of all things poj;^. Hooker. 

That natural tenderness of conseienee, which must first cre- 
tte in the soul a sense of sin, and from thence produce a sor¬ 
row for h, and at length cause a reHnquukment of it, u took 
away by a cnstomaiy repeated course of sinning. ^SmdJk. 

RE'uQUABY.’f n. 5 . [rrfijiifl/Ve, Fr.] A, casket in 
which relicks are kept. 

I s^ped at St. Denis, hw all the beautiful monuments of 
the. kings of France {—rubies and emeralds, as big as small 
mgp; crucifixes aad vows, crowns and reHquaries, of inestbn- 
able value. Grey, lleU. lo IVeit, (i 739.) 


RE'LISH. n. s. [fiom relechert Fr. to Hck again. 
Minaheu, and SUnoer.3 

I. Taste; the efiect any thing on the palate: it is 
commiAIy used of a pleasing taste. 

Under thorp, sweet and tour, ore obundanim of immediate 
peculisr r t bi et ag tastes, wfajjih' experienced palates can easily 

Cddurt. 

,, .These two bodies, whose-vapours are to pmigent, qiring 
from saltpetre, which betrays iqion the tongue no beat nor 
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eonosiveness, but coldness mixed-with {.folnewiiat languid 
reKih retaining to bitterness. ■ . * r Roy/e. 

Much pleasure we heve lost, while we abstun'd 
From thb del^tfiil fruit, nor known jdll now 

Oeuld we suppose their reMtke* as difibrent there n here, yet 
the manna in heaven suits eveiy palate. Locke. 

Sweet, bitter, sour, harsh and sidt are all the epithets we 
have to denominate that numberless variety of reSthe* to be 
found distinct in the diffhrent parts of the same plant. Locke, 

2. Taste; small quantity just perceptible. 

The king becoming graces; 

As justice, veriliyrteinptmuce, stHbietteiS, ' 

Devotion, patlenco, courage, fortitude; * 

I have no rerak of them. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

, 3. Ltiung; delight in any thing. 

We have such a rdish for faction, as to have lost that of wit. 

Addison, Freeholdes'. 
(rood men after death arc distributed among these several 
islands with pleaMircs of difibrent kinds, siiitabic to the rdidics 
and perfections of tho -e settled in them. Addison, Sped. 

4. Sense; jiawer of perceiving excellence; taste. 

Addison uses it both with qf and ./t»r before the 
thing. a 

A nian, who ha', any re/i.ih for fine writing, discovers new 
beauties, or receives stronger imjiressions from the masterly 
strokes of a great author every time he peruses him. Addmli. 

Some liubleii sceils of goodness and Knowledge give him a 
relish of such refleclion^, as improve the mind, and make the 
heart better. • Addison, Sped. 

The plciuiirc of the proprietor, to whom things become 
familiar, depends, in a great measure, upon the rdish if the 
spectator. Seed, Serm. 

5. Delight jjiven by any tiling; the power by which 
pleasure is given. 

Expectation whirls me round; , 

Ibe imaginary rdish is so sweet. 

That it enchants my sense. Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 

When lib^y is gone. 

Life grows insipid, and has lost its relish. 

6 . Cast; manner. 

It preserves some rcHsk of old writing. 

To Re'lisu.'J” V. a. [from tlie noun.'] 

1. To give a taste to any thing. 

On smoaking lard they dine; 

A savoury bit that serv’d to rdish wine. 

2. To taste; to havo a liking. 

I love the people; 

Though it do well, 1 do not rdish well 
Their loud applause. 

Ilow will dissenting brethren rdish ‘dfi 
What will maiignants say ? 

Men of nice palates would not refisA Aristotle, as drest up 
by the schoolmen. Baker, Red. on Learning. 

He knows how to. prize Ills advantages, and rdish the boK 
noun which he enjovs, Altirbusy. 

You are to nourish your spirit with pious readings, and hofy 
meditations, with watching fastings, and prayers that you 
may taste, and rdish, and desire that eternal state, whiffl is te 
bqgin when this life ends. Law. 

3. To. taste of; to give the cast or manner of 

’’111 order’d well, and rdisheth tho soldier. 

Reaim. and FI. Bemads Bush. 

To Re'lish. V. n. 

1. To havo a pleasing taste. 

'Die ivory feet of taUes were carved into the shape of lions, 
without which, their greatest dainties would not re&h to their 
palates.. HakeuriB on ProMence. 

2. To give pleasure. 

Iba I been the findcr-out of thif secret, it weald not have 
reMed ^ong my other cUscredits, ^ehspeare, Wint. Tate. 

3. 1% have 8 flavoar. 

A theory, wlueli.iiow much soever it jaay raHsh of wit and 
invention, hath no foundation in natui^i Mfoodu/ord, 


Addison, Calo. 
Pope. 

Dryden. 

Shakspeso’e. 
Hud&ras. 
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REM 



Oustable; having 


To Reli've.'I" 
live aaew. 

In March the ttMine renueth hit finiahcd course, and the 
seasonable spring refiesheth the eortb; and the pleasaunce 
thereof, being buried in the sadnetsc of the dead winter now 
wome away, reUvetk. Argum. to SpoMet^t ShrjAterdPt Calendar. 
Will you deliver 

How this dead queen reSnet ? Shaktpeare, Perielet. 


V .». and Uve.'\ To revive; to 
4 i'' 


To Reli've.# V. a. To bring back to life; to re> 
vive» )i}Dt in use^ nor proper; thouglt Spenser has 
often thus employed it. 

Which whenas Una saw, through eveiy vaine 
The crudlcd cold ran to her well of life. 

As in n swownc; but, soone reiio'd agune, * 

Out of his hand she snatcht the cursed k nife. Spetuer, F. Q. 

To Reeo've. V. a. [re and love."] To love in return. 
Not used. 

To own for him 'so familiar and levelling an affection as 
love, much more to expeclKo be reloved by him, were not the 
least saucy presumptioe man could be guilty of, did not his 
own commandments malfe it a duty. BogU-. 


Relu'cent. aij. [»-ri«ccMs, Lat.] Shining; trans¬ 
parent; pellucid. 

In brighter mazes, the rfducent stream 
Plays o’er the mead. Thomson, Summer, 


To RELU'CT.'f' w. n. [reluctcr, old French; rc/wc- 
tor, Lat.] To struggle again. 

lie was by nature passionate, but more apt to reluct at the 
excesses of it. WedUm, Life of Donne. 

Wc, with studied mixtures, force our relucting appetites, and 
with idl the s|>clls of epicurism, conjure them up, that wc may 
lay them again. Dec. of Chr. Piety, 

Relij'ctance. '> n. s. [rc/uc/or, Lat.] Unwillingness; 

Rei.u'ctancy. 5 repugnance; struggle in opposition: 
with to or against. 

It savours 

Reluctance against God, and his just yoke 
Laid on our necks. MUton, P. L, 

Bear witness, hcav’n, with what reluctancy 
Her hapless innocence I doom to dir. Dtyden. 

.ffineas, when forced in his own defence to kQl Lausus, the 
poet shows compassionate, and teniperiiig tlic severity of his 
looks with a reluctance to the action; he lus pity on his beauty 
and his youth; and is loth to destroy such a masterpiece of 
nature. Drvden, Dufresnnti. 

A little more wriglit, added to the lower or the marbles, ‘is 
able to surmount Uyeir rductancy to separation, notwithstand. 
ing the supposed danger of thcrdiy introducing a vacuum. 


Roi/lr. 

How few would be at the pains of acquiring sncli an ha‘bit,' 
and of conquering all the rduetancies and difficulties that lay 
in the way towards virtue? Atterbnry, 

Many hard stages of discipline must he pass through, before 
he can subdue Hie reluctancles of hit corruption. Rogers. 

Widi great retudancy man is persuaded to acknowledge this 
neeeuity. ’ Rogers. 

Relo'ctant.'I' adj. [relwtans, Lat.] 

1. Struggling against; rcsistinj^ with violence. Dr. 
Johnson has ovcrpassnl this &tinction. 

Clouds began 

To darken all the hill, ana smol^f! to roll . 

In dusky wreath^re/uctent flamei Milton, P. L. 

Down he fell 

. A moDitiout wpent on hit belly prone, 

Rduetant, but in vain; a greater power 

Now rid’d him, punitUd m the mape he tinn'd. MdUpt, P. L. 

2. Unwill^; acting with aliipt repugnance; cor. 

And sweet, wnorout Seh^. iliittoo, P. L, 

Some refuge in'Hie miiae’s art I foimi ' 

■Ae/fic/mH'MW Istouddd liie treBDfaUngjt^Bg 

Bereft of him, who-toijtght me hoyr to upg. TicMl. 


VOI. IV. . 


RcLu'cTAim.T.# adv. [from relueimitt.'} With re¬ 
sistance; with unwillingness. 

7 b Relu'ctatjKp v.n. Ire^toTf Lat.] To resist; to 
struggle against. , 

In violation of God’s patriraimy, the first sacrilege is locdced 
on with some horrour, and men devise colours to delude their 
rctuetatine consciences; but when they have once made the 
breach, their scrupulosity soon reUres. Dee, ef Chr. Piety. 

RELUCTA'TiOM.'f* n. s. Xreliutor^ Ladn.] Repug¬ 
nance; resistance; unwillingness. 

The king prevailed with the prince, though not without 

* some reluctation. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Adam’s sin, or the curse upon it, did not deprive him cf Ms 
rule, but left the creatures to a rebdlwn or niuctatiyn. 

Bacon. 

Some sour faces made in our rductation. 

Bp. Halt, ContempL'&.A. 

He had a rcluetadm, a deprecation of death, in the ap¬ 
proaches thereof. Donne, Dev. p,zSo. 

These tender retuctatiuns that should become your sex. 

Beaum. and FL Sea-Veyage. 

He left his friends at Lincoln’s Inn, and tliey him, with many 
reluctatioHS. IVailon, Life of Donne. 

To RELu'ttE.’f’ V. a. \t-aUumer, Fr. Our word relttmc 
is the reading of the folio edition of Shakspearc; 

' rehtmitie, that of one of the quartos,] To light 
anew; tq;rekindle. 

1 know not where is that Promethean heat. 

That can thy light relume, Shakspearc, Othetto. 

Relume her ancient light, nor kindle new. , Pope. 

Aratus, who a while telum’d the soul 
Of fondly lingering Uberty in Greece. 7 %omson^inter. 

To Reeu'mine. V. a. To light anew. See To Re¬ 

lume. 

7 b RELY'. ». «. [rc and lye."^ To lean upon with 
confidence; to put^ trust in; to rest upon; to de¬ 
pend upon: with on. 

Go, in thy native innocence; rely 
On what thou hast of virtue; summon all! 

For Cod tow’rds thee hath done his part; do thine! 

Milton, P.L. 

Egypt does not on the clouds rely. 

But to the Ni'..-' owes more than to the sky. Waller, 

Thus Solon to Pisistratns rcply’d. 

Demanded, on what succour he rely'd. 

When with so few he boldly did en^c? 

He said, he took his courage from bis age. DetAam. 

Though reason is not to be rehed ^oa, as universally suffi¬ 
cient to direct us wfiat to do; yet it is generally to be rdied 
upon and obeyed, where it tells us what wc are not to do. 

Shuth. 

Fciu* relies upon a natural love of ourselves, and is com¬ 
plicated with a necessary detire of our own preservation. 

TWotso:. 

Such v:uriety of arguments only distract the understanding 
that relies on them. Locke. 

■The pope was become a party in the cause, and could not be 
tvlied u)Hm for a decision. Atterhun. 

Do wr find so much religion in the age, as to rely on the 
. gcuerai practice for the measures of our duty ? Rogers, 

No prince can ever rely on the fidelity ot that roanj who is 
a rebel to his Creator. Rigers. 

To REMArN.*!* V. n. \rmamer, rmaigner, old 
Frcuch; remaueo, Lat] 

1. 'J'o be left out of a greater quantity or number. 

That that remains, shah be buried in death. Jei, xxvii. 15. 

Bake that which yc will bake to>dip; and that which re- 

mmnclli over, lay up until the morning. £a. xvi zj. 

2. To continue; to endure; to be left in a paiticalar 

Htate. t 

He for the time remain’d stunidly good. 'Milt 6 a, P. L. 

■ I was increased more thanau Hiat wcie before me, also my 
wisdom remained with me. Hetliu. ii. 9. 

3. To be left after any event 

3H 
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ChUdlcM thou art, eiuliUew renutm. MUlon, P. L. 

In the iamiliet of the world, there rematiu nut to one above 
•aodier the least pretence to inheritance. Lo^e. 

4, Not to be Iost._ 

NoiW somewhat sing, whose endless souvenance 
Among the sbtmherds mav for avc remmt. Spcmcr. 

If wnait yon have heard, shall remain in you, ye shall con- 
Untie in the Son. i ii. 24. 

5 , To be left as not comprised. 

That a iatber may have some power over his children, is 
eadly granted; but that an' elder brother has so over his bre¬ 
thren, remahu to be proved. Locke. 

6 , To continue in a place. * 

7 b Remain, v. a. To await; to be left to. 

Sudl end had the kid; ^ he would weaned be 
Of craft coloured with simplicity; 

And loeh end,pardie, dohs all uiem remain 
That of-lueh misers ftiendship shall be fain. Speiucr. 

vhth oaken staff 

I'll ndse such outcries on thy clatter’d iron, 

VThich long shall not withhold me fioin thy head. 

That in alutls time, while lueath remaiits tncc, 

< Thou oft shalt wish thyself at (jlaUi to boast, 

But never shalt see Gath. MUlon, S. A. 

If thence he ’scape, — what rcuutita liiiii less 
• Than unknown dangers. Alillon, P. L. 

The easier conquest now 
Hemairu thee, aided by tliis host of friends. 

Back on thy foes more glorious to ruttim. ^ MUtoa, P. L. 

REMAi'n.’f* ». s. {remain, old Fr. lo restant, Ic sur* 
plus,” Roquefort; from the verb.] 
t. ReUck: that which is left. 

I know your master’s pleasure, and he mine; 

All the remain is, welcome. SAaktpeare, Cpntb. 

Come, poor remmut of friends, rest on this roch. 

Shaktpeare, Jut. iiet. 
1 grieve with the old, for so maiw additional inconvcnicn- 
cies, more tlian their small remain of life seemed destined to 
undergo. * Pope. 

Among the rewaim of old Rome, the grandeur of the com- 
monwealtli shews itself chiefly in works that were cither nc- 
cessaiy or convenient. Addison on Itatp. 

The only poor remain of people that can di^nse the word 
profitably.' Eekard, Ohs. Ausiu. to Coni, of Cl, p. 106. 

At Bury in Suflbik is a very complete remain of a Jewish 
lynwogue. Warton. 

That ringle monument and soverdgn record, [monumentum 
Ancyrraum,] by some esteemed the most precious remmu at ali 
antiqui^. Bp. Burgess. 

2. The body left by the soul. 

But fowls obscene di^ember’d his Unuiums, 

And dop had torn him. J’opf* Odyss. 

Oh would’st Uiou sing what licrocs Windsor bore, 

Ortuse old warriors, whose ador’d remahu. 

In weeping vaults, her hallow’d earth contuns. Pope. 

3. Abode; habitation. Not in use. 

A most miraculous work in this good kin^ 

Which, often since my here remain in EnAand, 

I've seen lum do. Skdkspeare, Macbeth. 

Rkmai^hdes. aij. [from remain.'} Remaining; re¬ 
vise; left. 

His brain ■ 

Js as dry as the remainder bisket 

After a voyage. Shahspeare, As you idee it. 

We tom not back the siBts upon the merchant. 

When we have spml'd them; nor the remainder viands 
We do not throw fat mtcqi^Te (daces 
Because we new ore full. Shahpeare, Tr, and Cress. 

REWAl'NDSa.jh Ik s. 

I. What is Im; remMntpTtdtcks. 

The gyli protect you. 

And bless the good remSmiere of iha^urt I Shahspeare. 

' If mhy wdli eaudey the wsafe dw « tbw litres to pmorra 
' it te purpose, 1 owee, die mult of evangelicat obedience. 

hhtMMond. 

Mahomet’s crescent by mir fends enereost. 

Blasted the Icam’d remamders of the East. Denhsm. 


€oidd bare ingratiturle have made any one so' diabolical, 
had not cruelty came in us a second to iu asnstance, and 
cleared the villmn’s breast of dl remainders of humanity ? 

. ii. South. 

There are two restraints which GoJqiatb put imon human 
nntui^ shame and fear; shame is the weaker, andThath place 
only in those in whom Acre ore some remainders of rirtue. 

What madness moves you, matrona to destroy 
Tlic lost remainders of unhappy Troy ? Drydmi. 

If he, to whom ten talents were committed, has squauoia-cd 
away five, he is conecraed to make a double improvement of 
the renuunder. Bogers. 

It Acse decoctions be repeated tiU the water dbmes off ctcar^ 
the remainder yields no salt. Arhutknnl. 

Of six mUlions raised eveiy year for the service of Ae pub- 
lick, one third is interemtod through toe severs! subordinatioiii- 
of artfid men in office, before the remainder is applied to the 
profuse. 

2. The body when the soul is departed; remains. 

Shew us 

The poor renuunder of Andronicus. Titus Andronicus. 

3. [In law.] An estate limited in lands, tenements, 

or rents, to be enjoyed after the expiration of another 
particular estate. * Ctmel. 

A fine is levied to grant a revenion or remainder, expectant 
upon a lease that yieldeA no rent. Bacon. 


lo Remake, v. a. {re andma/rr.] To make anew. 

That which she owns above her, must perfectly remake u’. 
after the image of our midccr. GUsn^, Ap^gy. 

To REMA^ND.-f V. a. {remander, Fr. Cotgrave; re and 
mando, Lat.] To send back; to call back. 

The better sort quitted thmr freeholds and fled into Eng¬ 
land, ami never returned, though many laws were made ^ 
reward them back. Davies on Ireland. 

Philoxenus, for despising some dull poetry of IMonysius, 
was Gondemned lo dig in the quarries; from whence being 
remanded, nt his return Dionysius produced some other of his 
verses, which as soon as Philoxemis had read, he mode no 
reply, but, calling to the waiters, said, carry no again to the 
quarries. Ooo. of the Tongue. 

Re'manent. «. 5. [remanens, Lat remanant, old Fr. 
It is now contracted to remnant.} The part re¬ 
maining. 

Her nuyesty bought of his executrix Ae remanent of the last 
term of tl^ years. Boi'oii. 


Rs'makent.# ai^'. [rmanens, Lat] Remaining; 
continuing. 

There is a remanent felicity in Ac very mcmoiy at those 
quritual delights. Bp. Tailor, Polem. Disc. 

REMA'RK. n. s. {retuargue, Fr.] Observation; 
note; nolice taken. 

He cannot disdnguish difficult and noble speculations from 
triffii^ and vulgar remarks. ^ Collier on Pride. 

To Rema'rk. V. a. {remarguer, Fr.] 

1. To note; to observe. w 

It is easy to observe what has been rcmoriei^atthe names 
of siirole ideas are tbe least liable to mistakes. Locke. 

2. To distinguish; to point out; to mark. Not in 


use. 

The prisoner Samson here I seek. 

— His mouBcles remark him. Acre he sits. Mdtosi, S. A. 
R^ma^Hkable. a^. {remargfutUe, Fr,] Observable; 
worthy of note. ,* 

So ffid OiphmM plsinly teach, that Ac world had beginning 
in time, from Ae will atAe most high God, whose maurr hoHe 
words are Alia converted. Baleeh. 

’l^rwssnrMdr, that thoir 

Talk moil^ who hanetfaellMit tosl^. Prior. 

What we obtain by eoiweriation won^nishes,‘unless wc 
noto down what rrawMaMw we have founa. Wedts. 

REMA'BK ABtms ag, n. 3. [ftom remarbaik:} Ob* 
servablcncss; worthiness of observation. 
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They the rmarktMeneu of this punisliment of the 

* Jw», a* s^niu revongc from the cnidGcd Christ. Haimumd. 

• Rema'bkabi-y, ado. [from remarkaUe.'\ Observably; 

in a manner wf^hy of observation. 

Chiefly assur’d, 

Reniarkabh/ to lat^ of thy to true, 

So fwtbfunove. * _ _ Milton, P. L. 

Such parts of these writings, os may be remarkMy stupid, 
should DMome subjects of an ocrasional criticism. ’ Wtait. 

Rema'bkeb. «. s. \i-emarqueur, Fr.] Observer; one 
that remarks. 

If the remarker would but once try to outshine the author 
by writing a better book on the same subject, be would soon 
be convinced of his own insufficiefley. Watte. 

To Rema'kuy.* V. a, [re and many,'} To marry 
again; to marry a second time. 

Hoping that when divine goodnesse shall restore our land 
to her former peace and tranquillity, and when the king shall 
be remarried to the state, (to which there is a probulMc and 
promising forwardnesse, if our sinns in this land forlnd not the 
Danes,) m things will be sctled and modeled in an excellent 
metb«>d and politique uniformity. Standard of EquaUty, sect. 9. 

lliat queen being remarried sliortly after to the duke of 
Suffolk, and returmng*'into England, Anna Bullcn was left in 
France. Ttndal, Kapin’i Hitt, uf Jiiig. 

Reme'diable.*!* adj. [from rmrdy.'J Capable of 
remedy. 

Not remediable by courts of Equity. 

Bacon to llu; King on Sutton’t IStlalt. 

Remk'uiai..* m/;. [from rCT»e<^.] Affording remedy. 

Every good political institution must have a preventive 
operation as well as a remedud. 

Burke, ThougUa on ihe'lXac. {1770.) 

KEMii'DiAn:. [fromrmec^.] Medicinal; afford¬ 
ing a remedy. Not in use. 

All you, urpublish’d virtum of the earth, 

Spring with my tears; be mdant and remediate 

In the good man's distress. Sltakipearc, K. Lear. 

Re'mbdh es.s.'I' adj. [from remedy. " On the au- 
thonticb of Spenser and Milton Dr. Johnson has 
placed tlie accent on the second syllable, retnediless : 
but it is irregular; for every monosyllabic termin¬ 
ation, added, to a word accented on the antepenult, 
throws the accent to the fourth syllable from the 
end.” Narcs, Klcm. of Orthoepy, pp. 187. 360.] 
Not admitting remedy: irrq)urable; cureless; in¬ 
curable. 

Sad ASsculapius 

Imprison’d was in cluuns remeddeas. Spenaer. 

ilic war, grounded upon this general remedileaa ncc-cssity, 
may be termed the general, the remedileaa, or the necessary 
war. Batrgh, Eaa. 

We, by rightful doom remedileaa. 

Were lost in death, till he, that dwelt above 
High-tlwon’d in secret bliss, for us frail dust 
Espied his glory. Milton, Ode. 

natter him it may, ns those are good at ftatrering, who are 
good for nothing else; but in the mean time, tlie jioor man is 
left under a remedileta delusion. South. 

Reme'oilsssness. n. s. [from remediless.} Jncurable- 
ness. 

RE'MEDY. «. s. [remedium, Lat. remede, Fr.] 

1. A medicine by which any illness is cu^. 

The diflhrcnce between poisons and remediea is ensily knowri 
by dteir ellhcts; and common reason soon distinguisiics bc^ 
tween virtue and vice. Simji. 

2. Core of any uneasiness. ** t 

Ifara hope began toKlawn; resolv’d to try’. 

She SnM on fU her utmost remedy. Hrydcn. 

0 how riMtIby intnml of woe! 

Qnrg^aft hdw otof remeHet how slow. Prior. 

i. TIuttiddA Aoatiteraeti <iiHth to. Jin', or 

/ ./ir BoM iMed, 
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What may be remedy or cure 

To evils, which our own misdeeds have wrought. Mdiou, I*. 1 ,. 

Civil Ijovernmcnt is tlie proper remedy for the inconve- 
niencies of tbestate of nature. Locke. 

Attempts have been made for some remedy egfoinal tliis cvi!. 
. Sun/t. 

4. Rqiaration; means of repairing any hurt. 

Things, witliout all remedy, 

Sliould be without regard. Shaktjteare, Macbeth. 

In the death of a man there u-no remedy. Witd. ii. t. 
To Re'medy. V. a, [remedier, Fr.] 

1. To cure; to heal. 

Sony we are, that any good and godly ftund should be 
grieved with that which is done; but to remedy tbeir griet, 
lieth not so much in us as in themselves. Hooker. 

2. To repair or remove miscliicf. 

To REME'MBER. w. a. [remembrer, old Fr. remem- 
brare, Ital.] 

1. To bear in mind any thing; not to forget. 

Hcmcmber not against ns former iniquities. Pa. 1 xxjx. 3 . 
Remember thee! 

Ay thou [tour ghost, while memory holds a place 

In thu distracted Ivtun. Brmember thee! Shakapeare. 

2. '1 o recollect; to cull to mind. 

_ He having once seen and rentembered me, even irom the be¬ 
ginning began to be in the rierward. Sidney. 

_Wc_arc said to remember any thing, when the idea of it 
lu-iscs in the mind Mitb a cunsciousucss tliat we have bod this 
idea before. IValU on the Mhd. 

3. To keep in mind; to have preseut 4 o the attention. 

Remember what 1 warn thee, shun to taste; 

Ami shun the bitter consequence. MUlon, P. L. 

This is to be remembered, that it is not possible now to keep 
a youug gentleman from vice by a total ignorance of it; unless 
you will all bis life mew him up. laeike. 

4. To bear ln.mind, with intent of reward or punisl)- 
meiit. 

Ciy unto God; for yon shall be remcMiieivd of him. Barron.'. 
He laings them back, 

Remembering mercy and his covenant sworn. Milton, P, L. 

5. To mention; not to omit. 

A citation ought to be certain, in respect of the person 
cited; for, if such certainty be therein omitted, such citation 
is invalid, a--111 many cases hereafter to be remembered. Atfife. 

6 . To jiut ui mind; to force to recollect; to remind. 

His hand and li^ commanding without tl!rc«Uoing, and ra¬ 
ther retneuAering than chastising. Sidnen, 

Joy, being altogether wanting. 

It doth remember me the more of sorrow. Skak^care. 

It grieves my heart to be remember'd thus 
By any onc, ut one so glorious. * Ch^maiu 

These pvritions, and the answer of the common council uf 
London, iverc ample umtcrials for a conference with Uic lords 
who might be thereby remembered of their duty. Clarendon. 

I would only remember them in love anil prevention, . ith 
the doctrine of the Jews, and the example of the Grecians. 

Helyday, 

7. To preserve from being forgotten. 

Let them have tlicir wages duly pwd. 

And snmething u;cr, to remember me. Skaiapeare. 

REME'.'MitEUEn. V. s. [from rentember.} One who re¬ 
members. 

A brave master to servants, and a rememb/irer of the least 
good office; for his flock he transplanted most of them into 
plentiful soils. Walton. 

Remk'mbrance.^ »i. s. [remembrance, old Fr.] 

1. Retention in memory; memory. 

Though Cloton then young, time has not wore him 
From my remembranee. ^ Shakapfwre, Cymbetiiie. 

Had memory been lost widi woccnce. 

We had not known the sentenM nor th* offence; 

’Twas his chief punishment to keep in store 

The sad remembrance what ho was before. Henkq^i. 

Sharp remendtranee on thtf English port, 

And shame of being match’d by .such a foe. 

Rouse conscious virtue up in every heart. . ■ JJrydeu. 

3 H 2 
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Thii eYcrgrpAefid inrMMminifuw bear 
To me tbou ow*it, to me tbe vital air. Pope, Orfyn. 

2. Recollection: revival oF any idea; rcntiniscence. 

I hate thy beams, 

Hut bring to my rerunAntnee from what state 
I fell; how glorious once above thy sphere. ATifton, P. L. 

JtmemAiwine it when the suneidea recurs, without the ope¬ 
ration of the like c^cct on the external sensory. Locke. 

3. Honourable metnoiy. Out of use. 

Rosemary and nfe keep 
fiemning and savour isll.tho adntm long, 

Grace and rememkrknee be unto you both. Sh^etpeare, 

4. Transmkllon of a fiict from one to another. 

Titan, 

Amew the heavens, tb’ iiamortal fact displny’d. 

Lest me remea>i)p»cc of his grief should fml. 

And in the constellations wrote bit tale Additmi. 

5. Account preserved. 

Those proceedings and remembraucet arc in tlic Tower, bc- 
giniung with the twentieth year of Edward I. llalv. 

6 . MemoriaL 

But in remetabrance of so brave a deed, 

A tomb and funeral honours I decreed. Lrpdeii. 

7. A token by which any one is kept in the memory. 

I have remembrancet of yours, 

That I have longed to redeliver. Shabspearc, llandet. 

Keep this remembrance for thy Julia’s sake. Shcdts-pcarc. 

8. Uotice of something absent. 

" l<et yonrremembranee still apply to Banipio; 

Present 1 dm endpence, both with eye and tongue. Shtikupcttre. 

9. Power of remembering. 

Thee I have heard relating what was done, 

Ere my remembrance. MUlon, P. L. 

10. Aamonition. 

You did commit me: 

For which, I do commit into your hand * 

The unstained sword that you have us’d to bear; 

With tlds rrmew^nce, —That you use the same 
With tbe like bold, just, and impartial spirit. 

As you have done ’gainst me. SheJcupeare, lien. IV. P. II. 

} L Memorandum; a note to help memorj’. 

" Let the understanding reader take with him but tiuee or 
four short iwnieniirancni.'-.-tile memorandums I would com* 
saend to him, are these. 

CKUingworlk, Bel. of Protett, ch. 5. $ S9. 

Reme'mbbancer. n. $. [from reTnemhrance.'} 

1. One that reminds; one that puts in muid. 

A sly knave, the agent for bis master. 

And the remembrancer of her, to bold 
^ The hand fast to her lord. Shaktpeare, Cpmbeline. 

God is prefettt in the consciences of good and bad; he is 
there a remembrancer to call our actions to mind, and a wit¬ 
ness to bring them to ju^ment. Bp. Taylor. 

Would I were in my grave ; 

For, living here, you're but my curs'd ramembraacert : 

I once was hsppy. Otway, Venice Pretem'd. 

2 . An officer ot the exchequer. 

All are digested into books, and sent to the remembrancer of 
the exchequer, that he make processes upon them. Bacon. 

To REME'MORATE.* w. a. IrememoraluSt Lat] 
To call to remembrance; to remember. 

Let our knowledge come bow it mil, either by learning 
anew, or recording wha^ the soul knew before; she having 
nee^ howsoever it be, of the ministery of the senses; and 
seelutfrU almost necessaiy to pass through the same means 
from not knowing to knowledge; we shall ever find the like 
difficulties, whether we rememorate or leame anew. 

BrytktU, Civil life, (1606,) p. laS. 

REHuaoRA'TiOK.’fe n. 1. [nmenwratiOf Lat.] Re¬ 
membrance. "T • 

Hdps of memory, of afihetioui of rememeratien. 

App. to Cm.(i6ts,) p. ajy. 
How apt we are to forget tfiose duties, wherewith we are 
only oneturnd in common, without the of a porticulw 
rcmcmoratlM. Bp.H(iU,Bem.p.vfi. 
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ToRsttE'RCY. o.«r. [rAMtffctcrtFr.] To thank. Ob-p 
solete. * 

. OlPriiig his service and his dearest life 
For hw defence, against that carle to fight; — 

She him remercied, as the (Httron of her life. Spentcr. 

To RE'MIGRATE. v. n. [remtgre^ Lat] To re¬ 
move back again. 

Some other ways he proposes to divest tome bodies of their 
borrowed shapes, and make them remigrate to their first sim¬ 
plicity. ‘ Boyle. 

Remigba'tiok. n. s. [from remigrate.'} Removal 

back again. 

The Scots, trunspIanteAhithcr, became acquainted with oui 
customs which, by occasional remigratmu, became diffused in 
Scotland. Hale. 

To Remi'no. V. a. Zre and mind.'} To put in mind ; 
to force to remember. 

When age itself, which will not be defied, shal! begin to 
arrest, seixe and remind us of our mortality by pains and dul- 
ncss of senses; yet then the pleasure of the mind shall in its 
full vigour. SotUh, Serm. 

He brazen figure of the consul, with the ring on his finger, 
reminded me of Juvenal’s majoris pondera gemmae. 

Addiion on Italy. 

REMINrSCENCE.t 1 «. s. \reminmer,ce, Fr. Cot- 

REMINI'SCENCY. j grave; reminiscent, Lat] 
Recollection; recovery of ideas. 

I cast about fur all circumstances that may resive my me¬ 
mory or rmimurriicr. HaU, Orig. of Mankind. 

They have much troubled themselves, ami confounded 
others, in fouling out another receptacle of the intell^ible 
species, which they call rendnitccney or recordation. 

Smith on (lid Age, p.46. 

For the other part of memory, called remmecnee, which i«; 
the retrieving of u thing at present forgot, or but coiifusediy 
rementliort d, by setting the minti to ransack every little cell 
of the brain; while it is thus busied, how accidentally does 
the thing sought fur offer itself to the mind ? South. 

REMiNi8CF.'NTiAt.. odj. [from reminiscence.} Relating 
to reminiscence. 

Would truth ilis|)cn8C, wc could be content vrith Plato, that 
knowledge were but remembrance, that intellectual acquisition 
were but remiaueeutial evocation. Brown. 

REMFSS. adj. [t’emis, Fr. remissus, Lut.] 

1. Not vigorous; slock. 

The water deserts the corpuscles, unless it flow with a pre¬ 
cipitate motion; fur then it hurries them out along with it, 
till its motion becomes more languid and renurs. IVuodward. 

2. Not careful; slothful. 

Mod ire and wrathful fury makes me weep. 

That thus we die, while remitt traitors sleep. Shaktpeare. 

If when by God’s grace we have conquered the first diffi¬ 
culties of religion, we grow careless ana remiss, and neglect 
our guard, God’s spirit will not always strive with us. 

TiUotsoH. 

Your candour, in pardoning my errors, may make me more 
remitt in correcting them. Drydm. 

3. Not intense. 

These nervous, bold, those languid and renutt; 

Here cold solutes, but there a lover’s kiss. Botcammon. 

REMi's.siBLE.’f' at^'. [remissiile, Fr.] That may be 
forgiven or remitted. 

Punishments remittible or expiablc. Feltham, Bet. ii. 9. 

REMi'ssioN.'f B. s. [remission, Fr. remissio, Lat] 

1. Abatement; relaxation; moderation. 

Error, misclidm, and foigetfidness do now and tiien become 
suitors for soma j >.’i i i i fei oa 01 extreme rigour. Saeom 

2. Cessation of intenseness. ^ 

In September and Octolier these diseases do not ^bate and 
remit in proportion to tbe remittion of the stiff’s beat. 

Woodmard. 

Tbit sfiffiirenoe of in t e n tion and retnttion of the mind ifi 
tlnnking , every one has experimented in lumitdf. Locke '. 
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|. In physick} rmuHon is when a distemper abates, 
but docs not ga off quite before it returns again. 

4. Release; abatement of right or claim. 

Not only an expciMtion, but the rnmmn of a duty or tax, 
were tranimitted to posterity after this manner. Addum. 

Another ground .of the tuihop’s fears is the remiitim of the 
first fruits and tenths. Sioiff. 

5. Forgiveness; pardon. 

My pennance is to call Lucetta bock. 

And ask remu$io7i for n)yA>lly past. Shalapearr, 

That plea 

With God or man will ^in thee no remission. Milton, S. A. 

Many believe the article of remuswn of rins, bnt they be* 
lieve it without the condition of repentance or the fruits of 
holy Bfe. Tafflor, Htde of Living //o/y. 

6 . Act of sending back. 

The fiite of her [Lot’s wife] fur her looking back from behind 
him, her being thereupon chained into a statue of metallick 
suit, gave rise to the poets’ fiction of the loss of Eurydice, and 
her gemission into hell, for her busliand’s turning to look upon 
her. . Stackhouse, Hist.of the Bih.h. 3. en.x. 

Kemi'ssly. adv. [from remiss.^ 

1. Carelesly; negligently; without close attention. 
How should it then be in our power to do it coldly or re¬ 
missly ? so that our desires being natural, is also in that degree 
of earnestness whereunto nothing con be added. Hooker. 

2. Not vigorously: not with ardour or eagerness; 
slackly. 

I'hcre wa.s not an equal concurrence in the prosecution of 
this matter among the bishops ; some of them proceeding more 
remissly in it. Clarendon, 

Remi'shness. ». s. [from rmm.] Carelessness; 
negligence; coldness; want of ardour; inattention. 

Future evils, „ 

Or new, or by remssness new conceiv’d. 

Are now to have no successive di^ees. Shakspeare. 

No great offenders ’scape their dooms; 

Small praise for lenity and remissness comes. Dcnlusni. 

Jack, through the remissness of constables, has always found 
means to e.^uspe. Arbuthuot, J. Bull. 

The great concern of Gml lor our salvation, is so for from 
an argument of rentissness in us, that it ought to excite our 
utmost cure. Rogers, Serm. 

To REMI'T. V. a. [rmiV/^ Lat.] 

1. To relax; to make less intense. 

So willingl}doth God remit his ire. Ardton, P. L. 

Our supreme foe in time may much remit 
liis an^r; and pcrha|is thus far remov’d. 

Not mind us not oflbnding, satisfy’d 

With whnt is punish’d. Ardlon, P. L. 

2. To forgive a punishment. 

With suppliant prayers their powers appease; 

The soft mpienn race will soon rqient 

Their anger, and rmif the punishment. liryden. 

The magistrate can often, where the publick good demands 
not die cxccuUon of the law, remit the punishment of crimi¬ 
nal offences by Ins own authority, but yet cannot remit the 
sadsfaction due to any private mao. Locke. 

3. [Bxmettre, Fr.3 To pardon a fault 

At my lovely Tumora’s intreats, 

1 do remit these young men’s heinous faults. TUus Andr. 

Whose soever sins ye remit, they arc rcndlted unto them; 
and whose soever uns yc retain, they arc retained. 

iSt. Jvkn, XX. S3. 

4. To give up: to resign. 

In grievous and inhuman crimes, oflfimdcrs slioiild be re¬ 
mitted to their prince to be punished in the place where they 
have o&ndcd. Hayward. 

Th’ JEgypdan crown I to your hands remit/ 

And, with It, take his heart who offers it. • Dryden. 

Heaven thigjb fit 

Thee to thy farmer funr to rwnk. Dryden, Tyr.Love. 

5. [_Rmetlret Fr.] To defer; to refer. 

. The bishop had certain proud instructions in ^e front, 
thouf^ there were a pHant clause at the foot, that ntmUied all 
CO the Inshop’s fisoretion. Bacon, Heiu ¥ 11 . 
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r remit me to themselves, and challenge their natural inge¬ 
nuity to say, whether they have not sometimes snch shWeri^ 
withmthem. Gointf the Tongue. 

6 . To put again in custody. 

This bold return with seeming patience heard. 

The pris’ner was remitted to the guard. Dryden. 

7. To send money to a distant place. 

They obliged dicmsclves to rnnit after the rate of twelve 
hundred thousand pounds sterling per annum, dividol into so 
many luuutlily payments. Addkon on Itsdy. 

8. To restore. Not in use. 

'‘^tnrVmlibishop was retained prisoner, but aftiu a short time 
rcmilled to his liberty. * Hayward. 

To Remi't. V. n. ^ 

I. To.gljickcn; to grow less intense. 

When durimssions renut, the velicmcnce of our speech remits 
too. Broome on Hg Odyssey. 

%. To abate by growing less eager. ♦ 

As, by degrees, they remUled of their industry, loathed their 
business, and gave way to their pleasures, they let fall those 
generous principles, which had raised them to worthy Uioughts. 

SbuM, &rm. 

3. [Ill piiys!ck .3 To grow by intervals less violent, 
tliough not wholly intcniiittiug. 

Hemi'tmext. «. s. [from rm/L] The act of I’emittlng 
to custody. 

Remi'toance. m. s. [from remit.'] * 

1. The act of paying money at a distant place. 

2. Sum sent to a distant place. 

A compact among private persons furnished out the several 
remittances. Addison on lisily. 

UEMi'TTER.'f’ «. .1, [reme/lre, Fr.] 

1. One who forgives or piirdons. 

Not properly pardoners, forgivers, or remitters of sins, as 
tliough the sentence in heaven depended upon the sentence in 
earth. A’a/tc against men, (1580,) p. 143. 

2 . One who remits, or procures the ctmveyance and 
p.'iyracnt of money. 

3. [In common law.] A restitution of one that hath 
two titles to lands or tenements, and is seized of 
them by his latter title, under his title that is more 
ancient, in case where the latter is defective. Vonsxl, 

You siud, if 1 return’d next size in Lent, 

I should be in remitter of jour grace; 

In til’ interim my letters mould take place 

Of affidavits. Donne. 

RK'MNANT.'f’ w. .V. [cori'uptod from remaneni. » Dr. 
Johnson. — Gower follows the old Frcncli form: 
“ The remeiunit of folkc about.” Conf. Am. B. 3.] 
]le.siduc; that which is left; that which remains. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 

Thou bloodless remnant of that royal blood, 

Be’t lawful that 1 invocate thy ghost ? Shakspeare, Bich, III. 
Bear me hence 

From fonli the noise and rumour of the field. 

Where I may think the retnnant of toy thoughts. Shakspeare. 
About bis shelves 

RemuaiUs of packthread aud old cakes of roses 
W'ere thinly scatter’d. Shakspeare, Row. assdJuL 

I was entreated to get them some respite and breathing by 
a cessation, without which they saw no probability to preserve 
the remnant that haihyet escapml. . King Charles. 

It seems that the remnants of the generation of men were in 
such a deluge saved. Bacon. 

The remnant of iny tale is of a length 
To Ure your patience. Dryden, An. Tede. 

A fectile army and an empty senate. 

Remnants of mighty battles fought in vain, Addison 

See the poor remnants of tb^e slighted hairs f 
My hands snail rend what e’en thy rapine iqiares. Pope. 

The frequent use of the latter was a remnant of popery, 
wfaich never admitted scripture in the vulgar tongue. Swift. 
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Re'mmant. adj. [coiiTaptly formed from remanent.^ 
Remaining; yet left. 

It bid her feel 

No future ]Miii for me; but inistant wed^ 

A lover more proportion’d to her t>ed; 

And quiet decucatc her remnani life 

To the juit duties of an humble wife. Prior. 

To Rkmo'oei..# t>. a. [rc and madeLI To model 
anew'. 

There is perhaps noUiing improbable in the suppoddon, that 
the laraeutations, poured fortii on the defeat and deuth of 
Josiaht niH;jr have been remodelled and adapted by the author 
to the heavier state of distress and culonuty, when Jerusalem 
was taken, and tier kings and her princes were captive among 
the Gentiles. Lam. ii. 9. 

CkuHun, Note lo a Serm. prrf, toJDr. Tbanson't Woris. 

llufMo'i.'neN. part, [from remelt .2 Melted again. 

It wertf good tn'tty in gloss works, whether the crude iiia. 
terials, mingled with gloss already made and ranoUen, do not 
focilitate the making of glass with less heat. Macon. 

HEMo'NSTBA^tT.# «.s. [r<r»io»s/ra>«, Lat.] One that 
joins in a remonstrance. 

We bad not thought that legion could have furnished the 
remoiulratU with so many brethren. 

Milton, Anhn. Rem. Def, § 1. 

IIeho'nstram'.# ac^. [t-emonslrans, Lut.] lilxpostii- 
Itftory; containing strong reasons. Asft. 

Remo'nstbance. «. s. [^remonstrance, Fr. from remon¬ 
strate.'} 

x. Show; discoveiy*. Not in use. 

You may marvel, why 1 would not rather 
Make rash remoiuiranceot my hidden power, 

Thau let him be so lost. Shahtpcarc, Meat, for Meat. 

2. Strong representation. 

The same God, which rcvcalcdi it to them, would also give 
them power of confirming it unto others, either witli miracu¬ 
lous operation, t>r with strong and invincible renumttnmcc of 
sound reason. Hooker. 

A laige family of daughters have dfown up a remonttrance, 
tn which they set forth, that tluar father, having refused to 
take in the Spectator, they offered to ’bate him die article of 
bread and butter in the tea-table. Additon, Sped. 

Importunate passious surround die man, and will not sufibr 
him to attend to.thc renionttrances of justice. Rngen. 

To REMO'NSTRATE.'f" t>. n. [r«wo;«^;-o, Lut. re- 
moHstrer, Fr.] To make a strong rqirescntation; 
to show reasons on any side in strong terms. 

I •remember with pleasure, and remonitraie with gratitude, 
that your lordship made me known to him, [Bp. Sandonon.] 

JValtoH, Ded. qf Jb{fc of Sanderson. 

To RBUo'KsrnATK.'N^ v. a. To sltcw by a strong re¬ 
presentation. 

Oe L'JsIc, alarmed at the cruel purport of this unexpected 
visit, remamirtlod to his brother-officer the undesigning and 
good-natured warmth of bis iKcnd. 

Mkt. of Duelling, (1770,) p. 14J. 

RcMONSTBA'TiON.4f! ». s. [remonstratiott, old Fr.] 
Act of remonstrating. 

Remo'mstratob.# n. s. [from remonstrate.} One who 
remonetntes. 

Orders were sent down for taping up three of the remen- 
straton. Sweet, HiS, <fm Oum Time, JT. Ct. U. 

REfMORA.^ n. s. [Latiii.] 

1. A lot or obstacle. 

Ambidon, melice, adidtety, covetousness, and the like, have 
been grost nmorat and impedimenL<i in matters of religion. 

Bp. Andrewt, Eapet. ef the Deeatogue, Iiitr. ch. i. 
What mighty and invisible remora is thn in matrimony! 

MlUon,Doet.midDiu,ifDw,uS. 
We had his prondte to stay for us; but the remoras and dis- 
nppointfflcnu we net irith in the road, had so put us backward 
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in our journey, that, fearing to be too late at Jerusalem, be set 
out from Sidou the day before our arrival there. 

MaimdrM,Trav. 

2. A fish or a kind of worm ^at sticks to ships, and 
retards their passo^ throng the water. « Remora 
ex natura toipedinis cst; eobndit 6 oo^re suo hu- 
morem qnendam viscoaissinium ct frigidissimum, qui 
earn aquam, quae et circa eubemacuium navis vehit, 
CQnge|at, ut ad motum redJatnrinhabilis:** Fracas- 
tonus; Qualities I leave to Better inquiry. Sir T. 
Herbert, Trav. p. 385.] 

Of fishes you shall find in arms the whale, herring, roach, 
and remora. Peacham on Blazouins. 

The remora is about three quarters of a yard long; his body 
before three inches and a half over, thence tapering to the tall 
end: his mouth two inches and a half over; his chops endiug 
angularly; the nether u little broader, iq;d produced forward 
near an inch; his lips rough with a great tiuuibcr of little 
prickla. Grew, 

7 b Re'morate. 0. a. [nworor, Latin.] Tolundcr; 
to delay. Uict. 

To REMO'RD.# ». a. [remordeo, Lat.] To rebuke; 
to excite to remorse. Not now in use. 

Somtyme he roust vices remorde, ^eltmi. Poems, p. 11. 

7b Reuo'bd.# n. To feci remorse. 

His conscience remording against the destruction of so iiohtc 
aprincc. Sir T. Etvot, Gov. fol. 97. b. 

Remo'bdency.* «. s. [rciuordrns, Lat.] Conqumc- 
tion. 

That remordcncy of conscience, that extremity of grief they 
feel within themselves, from the apprehension of what they 
have lost, Ac. KiHingbcck, Serm. p. lyj. 

IIEMO'RSE.'I' n. s. [remors, Fr. Cotgruve; “ remors 
dc consciencefrom remorsus, Lut.] 

1. Pain of guilt. 

Deep remorse wrought upon her heart for her fonner vicious- 
iiess. Bp. NaU, CottlcmpLB.4. 

Not that he believed tliey could be restraiiu^ from that im¬ 
pious act by any remorse of conscience, or that, they had not 
wickedness enough to design and execute it. uarcudon. 

2. Tenderness; pity; sympatheticksorrow. 

Many little esteem of their own lives, yet, fur remorse of 
their wives and children, would be withheld. Sjienscr. 

Shylock, thou leod’stthis fashion of tby malice 
To the last hour of act; and then ’tis Uiought, 

Thoul’t shew thy mercy and retnorse tooto strwge, 

Ulan is thy strange apparent cruelty. 

l^akspeare, Merck, of Veu, 

The rogues slighted me into the river, with as little remorse 
as they would have drowned a latch’s Umd puppies. 

Shakspearc. 

Curse on th’ unpard’ning prince, whom tears can draw 
To no remorse; who rules lion’s law. JOrj/den. 

Remo'bseo.# adj. [from remorse.} Feeling the pain 
of guilt; struck with remorse. 

The remarsed sinner begins lirrt with the tender of burnt 
offi'ringt. Bp. HaS, Contempt. E 4. 

1 he soul of the remorted drawetb near to the grave. 

Bp '.HaB, CasetifConsc. D. 3. C. 9. 

REMo'nsEFUX.'f* at^. [remorse and,^.} 

I. Full of a sense of guilt ; denoting the pain of guilt ; 
this primary meaning is overpassra by l)r. Johnson. 

Never were thy feet, O Saviour, bedewed with more pre¬ 
cious liquor than this of remortsful tears. 

Bp. Hall, CotUompi, B. 4.* 

How many remorsehd souls have sent hack, with Jacob’s 
sons, their money in tneir sacks’ mouMi f 

B.Hall,CeHU-mpl.KA. 

From a Uadeer eauso 

^rin|t this iwmorsf^gloom? Iseonseiousguilt ” 
lae Hfeiit source cir more then loveNi despair? 

Shemione, Boon. P. it.. 
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a. Tender; compassionate. 

O Eglamour, think not I flatter, 

' Valiant and iwae, remon^ulf weli acrompHsli’d. ShalapeaTr. 

Love, that comes too late 
T-iltg a TemorseJW pardon slowly can-ied. 

To the great sender himsjA sour oflence. Shaktpeare, 

The gaudy, blubbing, and remortiful day 
Is crept into the bosom of the sen. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

The ftriton maid, remon^tdl of their woes. 

In thmr defence did lift her roynil hand. Mir./or Mag. p. 802. 

3. It seems to have had once the sense of pitiable. 

^ Eutylochus straight hasted the report. . 

Of this his fellowcs’ most remorerful fate. I'kapman. 

Remo'rskless. adj. [from’ remorse.'] Uiipitying; 
cruel; savage. 

Where wereye, nymphs, when the remoneteu deep 
Clos’d o’er the head of your lov’d Lycidas ? Milton, Lycidas. 

O the inexprcsuble noirour that will seize upon a sinner, 
when he stands arraigned'at the bar of dime justice! when he 
shall see his accuser, liis judge, the witnesses, ml his remonelees 
adversaries. South, Serm. 

Remo'eselessly.* adv. [from remorseless.'] Without 


remorse. 

This excused not the rigour of a merciless proceeding from 
him, who had but newly tasted of mercy; and, being pardoned 
a thousand talents, remonelettfy and unworthily took his fellow 
by the throat for an hundred pence. South, Serm. x. 173. 

Remo'eselessness.# n. s. [from remorseless.] Savage- 
iicss; cruelty. 

Famine, now releas'd to her own will, 

Reveng^ her restraint with greedy spight; — 

For never with lueh fell remoneleienest 
She ra^d in any breast, as now in bis. 

Beaumont, Ftyche, (1651,) p.l 47 < 

REMO'TE.'f" adj. Iremot, old Fr. Tcmottis, l.at.]} 

1. Distant; not immediate. 

In this narrow scantling of capacity, it is not all remote 
and even apparent good that aftects us. Locke. 

2. Distant; not at hand. 

Their rising all at once was os the sound 
Of tliumto heard remote. MUton, P. L. 

3. Removal far off; placed not near. 

Tlic arch^hymicksun, so far irom us remote, 

Produces with terrestrial humour mixed 

Here in the dark so many precious diings. Mdton, P. L. 

Renwle from men with God he pass’d his days, 

Prayer all his business; all bis pleasurcproise. 

In quiet shades, content with rural sports, 

Give roc a life, remote from giulty courts. 

4. Foreign. 

5. Distant; not closely coimected. 

An unadvised traiisilicncy from the cflcct to the reiuotctl 

cause. . 

SyliogisiU serves not to furnish the mind with intermediate 
ideas, thitt shew the connecrion of remote ones. Locke. 

6 . Alien; not agreeing. 

All those propositions, how remote soever from reason, are 
so sacred, that men will sooner pwt with their lives, than 

sufler themselves to doubt of them. . Loeke. 

7 . Abstracted. i. ■ 

Wherever the nnnd places itself by any Aonght, either 
amongst, or remote from all bodies, it can, in this uniform idcn 
of space, no where find any bounds. Locke. 

Remo'tely. adv. [from remote.] Not nearly; at a 
distance. * 

It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was tsunly mha. 
bited, at least not remote^ pbufted before the flood. Brown. 

Two lines in Mezciitius and Lausus arc indeed remoteli/ 
allied to Vila’s senie, but too like the tenderness of Ovid. 

Hrjfden. 

How while the fainting DuUsh remotely fire, 

, And the fcm’d Eugene’s iron tiwps re^ 

In the first front umidst n slaughter’d pile^ • . _ 

Uirh on Ac mound he died. smti. 


Parnel. 

Grauvidr. 
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Remo'teness. n. s. [from remote.] ^ State of hpii^ g 
remote; distance; not nearness. 

Titian employed brown and earthly colours upon die fore¬ 
part, and lias reserved his greater light tot remoteneuei and the 
back part of his landscapes. Drudtn. 

The Joys of heaven ore like Ae stars, which by reasm of 
our remolcHru :qipar extremely little. Bot^. 

If tile greatest port of bodies esciqx» our notice by Aeir re- 
motrwis, oAers are no less coueealra by their minuteness. 

.... . . iMdcte 

Ills ubscurities generally arise from the renuteueu of Ae 
customs, persons, aud things he alludes to. Addiion. 

Remo'tion. «. s. [from remotus, Lat.] The act of 
removing; the state of being removed to distance. 

All this safety were rematim, and Ay defence absence. 

ShiJmpeare. 

The eonseqiienr strictly taken, may be a fallacious illation, 
ill reference to antecedency or eonsesiuence; os to conclude 
from tiic position of the antoccdmit unto Ac posidon of Ac 
consequent, or from the remotion of Ae consequent to the re- 
molion of the antecedent. Brown, Fulg. Err. 

REJtfo'vAiiLK. adj. [from remove.] Such as may be 
removed. 

Tile Irish bishops iiave tlieir cleigy in such subjection, that 
they dare not cmiiplaiii of them ; tbr knowing their own ki- 
cupocity.and that they are tlicreforc removeaUc at their bishop’s 
will, yield vliat pieasctli him. Spenur. 

In such a chs^d, such curate is removeabte at Ac pleasure of 
the rector of Ae mother church. ApUJe, Parergou. 

Remo'vai-. n, s. [from remove.] 

1. The act of puttirijg out of any place. 

By which removal of one extremity wiA anoAer, die world, 
seeking to procure a remedy, haA purchased a mere exchange 
of the evil before felt. Hooker. 

2 . The act of putting away. 

The removal of such a disease is not to be attempted ky ac¬ 
tive reroctiics, no more tliaii a Aorii in Ac flesh is to be ^cn 
away by violence. Arbutknot. 

3. Dismission from a post 

If the removal of Acse persons from f heir posts has produced 
such popular commotions, the continuaiice of Aem might 

have produced something more fatal. Alison. 

Whether diis removal was caused by his own fears or oAcr 
men’s artific es, supposing Ae dirone to be vacant, Ae body 
of die people was Igfr at llbetty to chusc what form of govern¬ 
ment Aey pleased. Swift, 

4. TIic State of being removed. 

The sitting still of a paralytiek, whilst he prefers it to a re¬ 
moval, is voluntary. Locke. 

To REMO'VE. V. a, \_removeo, Lat redhier, Fr.] 

1. To put from its place; to take or put away. 

Good God remove 

The means Aat makes us strangers 1 Skaktpeore, Macbeth, 

He removeth away the speech of Ae tnis^, and takeA as uy 
the understanding of Ac aged. JtA. xii. 20. 

So would he have removed thee out of the stra^ht, into a 
broad place. ^dob, xxxvi. 16. 

He longer in tliis paradise to dwell ^ 

Permits not; to remove Aee I am come. 

And tend thee from the garden forth to till * 

Themouud. M'dton, P.L. 

Whether he will remove his contemplation from one idea to 
anoAer, is many times in his choice. Locke. 

You, who fill Ac blissfiii seats above! 

Let kings 110 mure wiA gentle mercy sway. 

But every monarch be Ae scourge of God, 

If from your Aoughts Ulysses you remove. 

Who rul’d his subjects wiA a father’s love. Pope, Odptt. 

2. To place at a distance. 

They arc farAer removed from a Ale to be innate, and Ae 
doubt of Aeir being native impressions on'Ae mind, is stronger 
against Aesc moral principles than the oAer. • Locke, 

To Remo've. V. n. 

1. To change place. 

2. To go from one place to another. 
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Aort exile muit for diow pieeede; 
tenn expir’d, fromCandia th^ remote, 

Aadhqim each atJtome enjoys his love. Drytkn. 

How on from pomp and statcdid I remove 
To feed despur. Prior. 

Rsmo'te. ». s. [from the verb.] 

1. Change pf place. * - 

. To heare, feom out the high-hair’d oakc of Jove, 

Counaule from him, for means to his remove 

To his lov’d country. Chapman. 

2. Susceptibility of being removed. Not in use. 

What IS early recds-ed in any conddeiablc stren^ah ofim* 

press, grows into our tender natures; and therefore is of diffi¬ 
cult remove. ‘ GlamMle, Sceptis. 

3. Translation of one to the place of another. 

Rosaline, this fatour thou shalt wear; 

Hold, take you this, my sweet, and give%e thine. 

So shall Biron take me‘ for Rosaline: 

And change your favours too; so shall your loves 

Woo contra^ deceiv’d by these removei. Shakspeare. 

4. "State of being removed. 

' This place sbomd be both school and university, not needing 
a remove to any other house of scholarship. 

Milton an Education. 
He that considers how little our constitution can bear a 
remove into parts of this air, not much higher than that wc 
breathe in, will be satisfied, that the allwisc architect has 
suited our oigans, and the boffics that arc to affect them, one 
to another. Locke. 

5. Act of moving a chess-man or draught. 

6. Departure; act of going away. * 

So look’d Akrca, her remove dcsigi^d, 

On those distressed friends she left tehind. Waller. 

7.. The act of changing place. 

. Z.et him, upon his removet from one place to another, pro- 
.cure recommendation to some person or quality residing in the 
. pfaiM whither he removeth. Sacim, Ett. 

S. A fltep in the scale of gradation. 

In an the vuiUe corporeal world, quite down from us, the 
descent is by easy steps, and a continued series of things that 
. in. each remove differ veiy little one from the other. Locke. 

. A freeholder is but one remove from a legislator, and ought 
taitand up in the defence of those laws. ^ Additott. 

jpi. A wall distance. 

. Hie fiercest contentions ofmen are between creatures equal 
in nature, and capable, by tin greatest distinction of circum¬ 
stances, of but a very small remove one from another. Robert. 

10. Act of putting a horse’s shoes upon difieroit leet. 
His horse wanted two remover, your horse wanted nails. 

w Swift. 

11, A dish to be changed while the rest of the course 
remains. 

flsMo’vED.'f* farlkip. adj. tfrom remove,'] Remote; 
separate irom otheis. 

Yow accent is something finer, than you conld purchase in 
•o removed a dwelling. Shaktpeare, At yon Bke it. 

Some sti^g^’Werd place will fit. r Mdton, ffiPent. 

Remo'yedness. [froohnimOTvi/.] The jStjtt^ of 
being remtw^i. reraotoi^ ■ t 

I have eyes under my seryice^, which look i^n hk re- 
movedneu. . '''' r Vhakupeare, Wtnt. Tbfe. 

Remo'veiu VI. [fTb^re»^,X. One removes.. 
The i^idayer of * merstona ia ifo h^e.;''but.thc unjust 
judp it dHs capltti' iyagy r :jSNn O < N B i * ^ ifrfiiwth' 

amus. ' '> %r , ' .Jacon. 

Hi^ fortune maketh W eatequriser and mqmtrrv out the 
excrciiM frirtune maketh tliC able man. Raeon. 

To Rbmov'nt. v.fk [rnjnojifer, Fr.J To mount 

Stont'uiBon soon rwklimafr, and deft hi two ^ . . 

Hit rhral't MaiiL - Oryden. 

The test tvmeiiikrWiAr Aa ascending vapburt, or it washed 
down Info rivatiandiaMA^Mad into tba sen. Woodward. 
5 
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Remvnexabi’utv.# n, s. liaramremutteredi,] Capa 
bili^ of bong rewarded. 

The liberty and remuneeMity of human actions. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. ii. 

REMv'MEitABi.E. n^*. [from remunerate,] Rewai^ablc. 

To REMU'NERATE.+ v,%, [renitmero, Lat. re~ 
viunereTt Fr. Dr. johfrpon. —- Thus our word at 
first was after the Frdimh form. ** Ekehewe the 
evyll, or ellys thou shalt be deceyved atte lost; and 
ever do ^le, and atte last thou sbal be renumered 
therfoi^.” Lord Rivers, Dictes, &c. of tiie Philoso¬ 
phers, sign. E. iii. b.L To reward; to repay; to 
requite; to recompense. 

Is die not then beholden to the man. 

That brought her for this high good turn so far ? 

Yes; and will nobly remunerate. Titm ftndronkus. 

Money the king thought not fit to demand, because he hod 
received satisfaction in matters of so great importance; and 
because he could not remunerate them with any general pardon, 
bmng prevented therein by the coronation paraon. Racmt. 

In another parable he represents the great condescensions, 
wherewith the Lord shall remunerate the faithful servant. 

Boy/e. 

ResivnerVtion. n. s. {remuneration, Fr. remuneraiio, 
Lat.] Reward; requital; recompense; repayment. 

Bear this significant to the country maid, Juquenetta: there 
is remuneration ; for the best ward of mine honour is reward¬ 
ing ray dependants. Shakspeare, L. Lab. Lost. 

He begets a sccurit}' of himself, and a careless eye on the 
iast remunenUions. Brown, Vu/g. Err. 

A collation is a donation of some vacant benefice in the 
church, eqiccially when such donation is freely bestowed 
witiiout any prospect of an evil rcmuncraHon. Ayliffe. 

Remu'nebative. adj, [from remuna-ate.'] Exercised 
iu given rewanls. 

The knowledge of particular actions seems requisite to tlic 
attainment of that great end of God, in the manifestation of 
his punitive and remunerative justice. Boyle. 

Remu'jneratory. adj. {rmnuneraloire, Fr. from 
retnunerate.'] Aflbrdiug recompence, or reward; 
requiting. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

Bcmuncratory honours are proportioned at once to the us»> 
fulness and difficulty of performances. 

Jb&iM'w, Rambf. No. I4y. 

To Remu'rmur. V. a. {re and murmur.'] To utter 
back in murmurs; to repeat iii low hoarse sounds. 

. Her fate is whisper’d by the gentle breeze. 

And told in sighs to all the trembling trees; 

The trembling,trees, in evm plain and wood. 

Her fete wnunaar to the diver flood. Pope. 

To Rehu'rm^r. V. ft. {remurmuro, Lat.] To mur¬ 
mur back; to echo a low hoarse sound. 

Her fellow qyn^ the mountains tear 
With loud laments, and brrak the yielding mr; 

The realms of Mots rrmarmar’d all around. 

And echo's to the Athenian shores rehound. Dryden. 

Hit untimely fete, the Aptian woods 
.In Sighii rentujmur'd to thef^eiae floods. Diydeu. 

BE'i’AJiS# A. 'Ei. {renal, Fr. Cqtgrave; renalis, Lat.] 
,^onging*to the reins ofokidneys. 

Re'n 4 bq. ». $. {renard, ’a fox, Fr.] The name of a 
|bx in fifole. > 

through the hedge, h^ made his way. Dryden. 

REiiA'SCEFfCy.1k,». s. {renasceiM, IM,] State of 

bdra product B^un.- 

J^vroidd not only eunifohe day of his nativity, hut also of 
fab iwmweeni^,‘ht be .were to act over lut efitatters a^ the 
ndtadm of the dnni^iH.. Brown, Chr. Mor. iii. ay. 

Leave the stools as close to the ground as may be, i^dally 
ifyou design a ivmweeaqf. flop tbp roots. J?m^, iii. iii. y <> 

Rena'scemt. adj. {renasems, Lat] Ihrodueed again; 
rising again into being. 
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UENA'scibiK.a^. [renascor, Lat.] Possible to be pro* 
ducecl again. 

7 b Rena'vigate. w. n.[rettndnm>fffir^/’,J To sail again. 
RENCOU'NTER. n. s. [miconffv, Fr.] 

1. Clash; collison. 

You may as well expect two bowls should grow sensible by 
rubbing, us that the reticounter of any bodies should awaken 
them into perception. < ' CoUier. 

2 . Personal opposition. 

Viigil’s friends thoiieht fit to alter a line in Venus’s speech, 
that has a relation to the rencounter, Additon, 

So when the trumpet sounding gives the sign. 

The justling chiefs in rude /•cncoua/cr join : , 

So meet, and so renew the dextrous fight; 

I'hcir clattering arms with tlie fierce shock resound. GranvUlc. 

p Loose or casual engagcnicat. 

ThConfederates should turn to their advantage their appa¬ 
rent odds in men and horse; and by that means out*ntimber 
the enemy in all rmcoiinicrs and engagements. Additon. 

4. Sudden combat without premeditation. 

To Rencou'nteb.# v. a. [from tlie noun.] To attack 
Iiand to hand. 

He thought attonce him to have swallowed quite. 

And rush’d tqioti him with outrageouspryde; 

Who him rciiruuatriuf’ fierce as liuukc m flight, 

IVrforcc rebutted btickc. S/ientcr, V. (i,. i. .\i. y j. 

Wliich Sciidamour perceiving forth issewed 
To have rnirouatred him in equall race.' Sjietuei, F, Q. iv. »i. .t. 
To llKNfou'NTEU. r. n. [_rettcontrcr, Fr.] 

1. To clash ; to collide. 

2. 'I'o meet an enemy unexpectedly. 

3. 'I'o skirmish with another. 

4. To fight hand to liatid. 

7 b REND r. a. pret. and ptirt. pusa. mt/. [penban, 
ISaxoii.] 'J'o tear with violence; to lacerate. 

Will you hence 

Before the tag rciiini, whose rage doth retid 
Like intcrriip*.ed waters, and o’erbear 

What they -re used to bear'i’ Shaksprarc, Curiid. 

He rent a lion as he would have rent a kid, and be hud iio> 
thing in his Iiand. ,Jud. xiv. 4. 

1 will not rend away all the kingdom, but give one tribe to 
ihv son. 1 /fiwg.v, xi. 13. 

By the thund’rcr’s stroke it from tli’ root i.s n nl. 

So sure tlie blows, which from high lieu veil are scut. C'oudei/. 

What you command me to relate. 

Renews Uie sad rcracinbnmrc of our fate. 

All empire from its ohl foundations rrnl. Uruden. 

Look round to sec 
The lurking gold u|>oii the fatal tree; 

Then rend it off. Urnden, Mu. 

Is it not ns much reason to say, whim any monarchy was 
shattered to pieces, and divided anioiicst revolted subjects, that 
God was c^ful to preserve monurchicttl power, by rending a 
settled empire into a mulutudc of little governments. Locke. 

When its way the impetuous passion found, < 

I rend my tresses, and my breast I wound. Pope. 

j'o Rend.# v. ». To separate; to be disunited. 

The rocks did rend, the veil of the temple divided of itself. 

if/I. Taylor, Afor. JJeni. v/the Chr, Rclig. 
^From cloud to cloud the rending lightnings rage. Thomson. 
Ke'nder. «. s. [fromrc«d.] One tliat rends; a tearcr. 
7 b REJ'NDEll. V. a. [»-c«rfrc, Fr.] * 

[. To return: to pay back. 

^ey that render evil for good nre^idvcrsaries. Pt. xxxviii. 
WillyerMifcr me a recompense? • irW, iii.4. 

him look into the future statoof bliss or misery, and see 
there God, the righteous judges ready to* render every man 
accorduig to Ms deeds. ■ 'Locke. 

2. lo restore; to give back: commonly with the ad¬ 
verb back. 

Hither the seas at statetl times resort, 

.And shiw the leaden vessels into port} 

Then with a gentle ebb retire agmu, 

And render back their cargo to the mun. Addison, 
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3. To give upon demand. 

The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit, than seven men 
that can render a reason. Prw. xxvi. 16. 

Saint Augustine renders anotlier reason, for which the 
apostles observed some legal rites and ceremonies fur a time. 

IVkiU. 

4. To iiu'cst with qualities; to make. 

Because the nature of man carries him out to action, it is no 
wonder if the same nature raiders him solicitous aliout the 
issue. South, Serw, 

Love * 

Can answer love, and raider bliss secure. Thomson. 

5. To represent; to exhibit. 

,I beard him speak of that same brother, « 

And he did render him the most unnatural 

That liv’d ’mougat men. Shaktpearc, 

6 . To translate. 

Render it in the English a circle; but ’tis more truly ren¬ 
dered a sphere. Sumet, Theory of the Earth. 

He has a clearer idea of strigil and sistrum, a cnrry>coinb 
and cymbal, which arc the English names ifictionaries r^er 
them by. Locke. 

lie uses a prudent dissimulation: the word wc may almost 
literally render master of a great presence of mind. Broome. 

7. 'J’o surrender; to yield; to give up. 

I will call him to so strict account, 

Tliai he shall raider every giory,up. 

Or I will tear the reckoning from his heart. Shaktftcare. 

My rendering my person to tAeiii, may engage their afibc- 
tioiis lo me. Aing Chartes. 

One, with whom he used lo advise, proposed to him to 
raider himself upon conditions to the curl of Essex. Clarcndmi. 

Would he n-itder up Hermione, 

And ketm Astyaimx, I should be blest! A, PhUipt, 

8. To afford; to give to be used. 

Logick renders its daily service to wisdom and virtue Watts. 

7 b He'ndlk.* t). w. 'I'o shew; to give an account. 

, My boon is, that this gcntlcnmii may render. 

Of whom he had this ring. Shakespeare, OymbeSne. 

llE'NDEK.'f* w. s. [from the verb.] Dr. Johnson 
defines tilus unusual substantive surrender, and cites 
the passage from Shakspeare’s Cymbeline in ifius- 
tration of< 41 ; hut it there means, as elsewhere in 
81 iakspcai'<\ an accmml. Dr. Johnson mistook the 
meaning 111 Cymbeline, by stopping at the wonl 
render. 

Newness 

Of Clotcti's death (wc lieing not known, nor muster’d 

Among the bands) may drive us to a render 

Where we have liv’d. Shakspearr, CyuJtiVuie. 

[They) send forth us to make their sorrow’d rcndir. 

e Shakspeare, Tiinoii. 

Re'nderable.# adj. [from render.'} That may he 
rendered. Sbtra:o.'d. 

RENDEZVOU'S.'f' n. s. Iretulezvous, Fr. “ 1 know 
not how this word came to make its fortune in our 
language. It is of an awkward and 'Ml construc¬ 
tion, even in the Frendh.” Bp. Hurd on Aiidison'.< 
Guardian, No. 167. — It is not ofteiV found in an 
English plural form; nor has Dr. Johnson cited 
such on instance. Sprat so uses It.] 

1. Assembly; meeting appointed. 

Their time is every Wemesday, after the locturc of tlu- 
astronomy professor; perliaM in memory of the first occasioi’s 
of tkeir rfBi/csDoiMe*. Sprat, Hitt, of the Royal Soc. p, 

2. A sign that draws men tojrether. 

The philosophers-stonc and a noly war are but the raidm- 
vous of cracked brains, that wear tlieir featlicr in their head 
insteadof their hat. Rocutt. 

3. Place appointed for assembly. * 

A cifilumnder of many ships should rather Jcccp his fleet 
tether, than have it sevonxi tar asunder; for the attendance 
of meeting them agtuu at the next rendezvous would consiinic 
time and vtctual. Ralegh, Apology. 
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I'Uc king appointed bis whole army to be drawn tof^ethcr to 
a rendrxwiu at Marlborough. Ctarendou. 

This was the general rendezvoiu which they all got to, and, 
mingled more and more with that oily liquor, they sucked it all 
up. Burnet, Tlteory. 

To RENDEZwou's.’f* V. «. [from the noun.] To meet 
at a place appointed. 

The next firing, he remlenvouted at Erairum. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trttt). p. *87. 
The rest that escaped marched towards the Thames, and 
with others rcndexvoiueil upen Blackheath. 

Sir T. Herbert, Mem, 0/ K. Ch. I. 

To Rendezvoo's.# p. a. To bring together; to 
bring to a place appointed. • 

lie minces the text so small, that his patidiioncrs, until be 
remlczmueeit again, can scarce tell what is become of it. 

Echard, Coni, nfthc Clergi/, (ed. 1A96,) p. 4*. 

' Airmen arc to be rendezvotaed in a general assenitily. 

PAi/iiipt, Cottf. nf the Danish Misiton. (17x9,! p. .iro. 

KBIfNDIBLE.# adj, {^raulahle, Fr.] 

1. That may be yicldeil, given up, or restovod. , 

Cotgrave^ and S/in'Kood. 

2. 1'liat. may be translated. 

Touchiii,; translations, it is to be observed, that every laii> 
g'lagu halli certain idioms, proverbs, and peculiar expressions 
of its own, wliich arc not rhidWe in any other, hut p.-u'aplirus- 
tically. ^ ’ Ilmvet/, LcU.m.zj. 

Kendi'tion.'J’ II. x. [from reiiiUr.J 

1. Surreiulering; the act of yielding. 

Articles granted upon the rtndilion of IVndenms. 

Fairfax, in i6ro, On f’s Jlndibr. i. it. 
The}' have assigned unto it [meinoryj tb''pc operations, viz. 
reception, retention, and rcddilitm; that this facnlty doth not 
only keep what is committed to it, (which inJceil it doth most 
fiuUifuIly,) but that it doth also take into .enst dy th.at wiilch 
it keejM, and deliver it up agiun when called for.' 

Smith on Old Age, p. 46. ' 

2 . Translation. 

The Jews, who at all hands lie upon the caicb, charge Paul 
m* a pervetrter of the prophet’s meaning, in a false rendition of 
the sense of the place. South, Serin, vii. 27. 

REWiOA'oE.'f'? [/‘enegado, Spanish |i7‘e»ega/, Fr. 
Reveoa'oo. 5 Johnson. — So our word at 

first was renegale: “ A false knight, and a rene¬ 
gate.” Gower, Conf. Am. B. 2. The word is the 
low Lat. renegatus, “ qui religionem suam cjuravit.” 
See Du Cange.] 

1. One that apostatises from the faith; an apostate. 

He that is a renegado from rharity, is an unpardonable as he 

that returns to solemn atheism or infuiality. 

Bp. Taufnr, Serm. (1651,) p. as.?. 
Who would sup))osc it, that one that was educiitcd in the 
churciP Uf England, shnidd Itcconic such a fierce and over¬ 
doing reui^adef Bp. Parker, Itepr. if Rek. Transpr. p. 474. 

There hvetfa French renegade in the saine place, where the 
Castilian and his wife were kept prisoners. Addison. 

2 . One who deserts to the enemy, a revolter. 

Some straggling soldiers migfft prove rouegadoes, but they 
would not revolt in troops. Dee. of t'hr. Piety. 

If the Roman government subsistcl now, tliey would have 
hod renegade seamen and. shipwrights enough. ArbtUlinol. 

To Reve'ge.'I' V. a. £rvnego, Lat renoier, remirr^ 
old Frencli; nnil so Chaucer uses miry/wg, for dis- 
enming,"] To disotwn; to renounce. 

Ilis captain’s heart. 

Which, in the scuffles of great fmhts, hath burst 

The buckles on his lirenst, renews all temper. Shakspearc. 

’Fhe design of this Wkr is to make me renege my conscience 
and ihy truth. King Charles. 

To Rkne'oe.# V. n. To deny. ^ 

Such fr-'diing rogues ns these sooth every passion, 

Renege, affirm, and turn thdr halcyon beaks 

Witli every gale and vary of their masters. Shakspearc. 


To RENEW, t). a. [re and nem i renow, Lat.] 

1-. To renovate; to restore to Jhe former state. 

In such a night 

Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs. 

That did renew old ASson. Shakspeare, Merck, of Veit. 

Let ns go to Giigal, and renew the kingdom dicre. x San 
’ The eagle casts its bill, but renews his age. Holyday. 

Renew’d to life, tlmt she might daily die, 

I daily doom’d to follow. Dryden, Tkeo. and Hon , 

2. To repegt; to put again in art. 

Tliy famous gramlfatber 
Doth live again in thee; long may’st thou live. 

To bear his image, and tenew his glurie.s ! Shdhpeari. 

The lx)dy pcrciisscil liiilb, by reason of the percussion, a 
trepidation wrought in tiie ininiitc parts, and so reneweth tin 
percussion of the air. Bacon, Xai. Hist. 

The bearded corn ensued ^ 

Frijm earth iinask’d, nor was that earth renew'd. * Drydcr.. 

3 . 'i"o begin again. 

The las! great age, foretold hy sacred rhymes, 

Benews its finish’d course, Saturnian tiiiu": 

Roll round .ag.iin. Dryden, I’trg. Past. 

4. In theology, to nuikc anew; to traiislbrm to new 
life. 

It is impossible for those that wore once enlightened—if 
they shuil full away, to renew thnii again unto repentance. 

t/eb. vi, 6 . 

Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye 
ma} prove what is that perfect will of God. Hi.m. xii.'z. 

Renf/wable. adJ. [from reimo.j Cajiiible to be 

rcncwetl. 

The old custom upon many e-statCj is to let for leases of 
lives, renewable at pletistire. Swift, Misertt. 

Renk'wai., n. s. [from mtete.] The aet of renewing; 
rcnovaliun. ’ 

It behoved the Deify, persisii.ig in the pur|>o.a: of merry to 
mankind, to renew that revelatioi. froin linn to tln.i, and to 
rectify aluises, with .such mithority for tin renewal e.od l■''’eti- 
fieatioD, ns was ..iiHu' M evidence of the truth of what was 
revealed. Forbes. 


RenI'/wedness.# 11. s. [from /rartf.] b'lalc of being 

mtule miew. 

Inward sanclliy and renewidncss of licai’t. 

Hai-mund, JVorLs, iv, 66.;. 

Rene'wer.'"! w. s . [from rcwcit’.] One wito renews. 

Skcnooiid. 


RENl'TENfE.'f" 

Reni'tem'y. 


.V. [fn.tn rniifi-Til.} 


1 


1. The resistanee in solid bodic-s Vhen they press 
upon, or arc imjiclled otto against .'mother, or the 
resistiUice that a body makes on account of weight. 

Q,uincy. 

A burning fire—flametli out the more, the more men seek 
to smother it; being kindled more vehemently by that anti* 
peristasis of a contrary rtiulcnry i.i those that endeavour to 
suppress it; and so, Hashing otit, like the lightning, wheo it is 
ill danger to be cliokeii. Fotkerby, At/ieom, (i6zi,) p. 147. 

2. Disinclination; reliictaiico. 

A certiun rcuileney and regi'et of mind. 

^ Bp. ilatl, Chr. Mod. B. i. if 8. 

Out of indignation, and an excessive reuilence, not sepa¬ 
rating that which is true from that .vhich is false. 

Bel. of feature. 


RENFTENT. adj. Tirni/cns, Lat.] Acting against 
any impulse byjclastick pow^r. 

By an inflation of the musci is, they become soR, and yet 
renUenf, like so many pillows tlissipatiiig tne force of the pres- 
nirc, and so taking away the sense of ptiin. Ray. 


RK'NiSET.-f* n.s. Irinnen, Germ, to flow; applied to 
milk, to curdle. Wachter.] 

A piitredinoui ferment eoagiilates all humours, ns milk with 
rennet is turned. Ftoger on the Humours. 
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llE'nNET.'f' “) n. s. [properly reineiie, a little queen. 

Ue'nneti^g. 3 Dr. .Tohnson.—Our forefatl>ers seem 
to have considered it by their orthography, and 
their paraphrase on the word, as derived from the 
Latin rctiattts, reproduced. Thus Drayton, in his 
Polyolbion, Song i8. 

“ Tlie renaff which though first it from the pippin 
“ came, , 

o Cirown through his pureness nice, assumes that 
“ curious name.” 

And thus Fuller, in his Worthies of Lancashire: 

Pippins grufied on a pippin stock are culled 
renales; bettered in their generous nature by such 
doul^e extrncti<»n.”] A kind of apple. 

A golden rcHiui isi a very pleuiant and fair fruit, of a fcllyw 
fliiiih, and the best of bwiriTs for all sortii of soil; of Vviiich 
there arc two horis, the large sort and the suiall. Mortimer. 

Uipe pulpy apples, as pijipins and renurlings, are of a syrupy 
tenacious inslnrc. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

7 b IIE'NOVATK. v.a. [rm;w, Lat.] To renew; 
to restore to the first state. 

All nature feels the renovating force 
Of winter, only to the thoughtless eye 

In ruin seen. Thomson,^Vinter. 

IIenova'tion. n. s. [_renovation, Fr. re«ot:a</o, Lat.] 
Henewal; the act of renewing; the state of being 
rent wed. 

Sound co.itiniieth some small time, which is a fenovation, 
and not a continuance; for the body percussed hath a trepi¬ 
dation wrought in the minute parts, and so reneweth the per¬ 
cussion of tlic air. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The kihgs entered into speech of renewing tlic treaty; the 
king saying, that though king Philip's person were the sainc,yct 
Ins fnrtilbcs were raised; in which case a renovation of treaty 
was used. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

To second life, 

V.’ak’d jr. ‘he renovation of the just, 

itesigns him up, with heaven and earth renew’d. Milton, P. L. 

To RENOU'NCE. v. a. [renoncer, Fr. remveio, 
Lut.] 

1. To disown; to abnegate. 

From Th-'hes my ’nirtli I own; and no disgrace 
(Ian force me to renounce the honour of my race. Dryden. 

2. To quit upon oath.' 

This world I do renounce i and in yotir sights 
ishake patiently my great ntHiction off, SAatspearc, K. Lrat. 

Pride and passion, and the opinions of tlic world, must nut 
he out i.ounsrllors; for we renounced them at our baptism. 

KdUeu'etl, 

To Renou'nce.'}’ V. n. 

1. To declare renunciation. The following passage is 
a mere Gallicism : renmicer d mou sang. 

On tins firm principle I ever stood; 

He of my sons, who fails to make it good. 

By one reltelliuus act renounces to iny blood. Drifilen. 

2. [At ciirds.] Not to follow tlic suit led, thoiigli 
the player has one of the suits in liis hand. 

Renou'kce.* w. s. Usetl only perlmps at cunls: 
the act of not following the suit, when it might 
bo done. “ 

If with tliesc cards you tricks intend to win. 

Prevent renounces, and with trumps begin. 

If'Aw/, a Poete, p. 119. 

Renoi/ncement. «. s’ [from rcnouncc.2 Act of re- I 
nouncing; renunciation. 

I hold you as a thing enskied and sainted ; 

^ your renouncement, an immortal spirit. Hhaksprare. 

Renou'ncer.^ n.s, [from venottiice,^ One who dis¬ 
owns or denies. 


An apostate, and renowicer or blasphemer of rcligien. 

IVilkins, Nat. Bel. R. 1. ch. 14. 

A timorous renouncer, as .St. Peter, if he be tiisposcii t>> 
repent, is capable of mercy. Barrow, tol.iii. f.. 

Renou'ncing.# n. s. [from renounce.^ The act t r 
disowning or denying; apostasy. 

Those desperate atheisms, those SpaiiiKh renouncutgs, aivi 
Italian hlasphcinings, hate now so prc\ailed in our Ciiristinn 
camps, that, if any restrain ilinm, he shall he ii|)hr;iidcil a' 110 
soldier. Kir E. Sandys, biUte of lietigiv:. 

RENO'WN.'h 71 . s. [mitmi/ic, Fr. Aiul riccordingiy 
our word was at first rmoitime, or renuvstH; anti 
continued to be so written in ‘.be early part of the 
seventeenth century. “ They may — conic to 
worship and goo.I rcnoimne.” Knyght of the Toure, * 
Prol. 14B3. “ A rcnurdcmcd advocate.” llnluct. 

“ Thou far reno-i'tned sonne of great A poll.').” 
Spenser, F. Q. Retiffuimed and renou:medly, f^ier- 
wood’sDict. 1632.] Fame; celebrity; praise widely 
spread. 

She 

Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 

Of whom so often I have heard renown. Khakspearc. 

*Tis of more renown 

To make a river, than to build a town. Waller, 

Nor envy we 

Thy great renown, nor grudge thy victory. Dryden. 

To Reno'wn. V. a. ^renommer, Fr. from tbc iioun.J 
To make famous. 

Let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and the things of fume. 

That do renown this citv. Shaktpearc, Tw, Night. 

Soft elocution does thy style renown, 

Gentle or shorn according to tliy choice. 

To laugh at follies, or to lash at vice. Dryden. 

In solemn silence stand 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown. 

And emperors in Parian marble frown. Jddisoi:. 

A bard, whom pilfer’d pastorals renown, Po]>e. 

Heno'wneei, patiicif, adj. [from raiot;//.] Famous; 
eelehrated. eminent; finned. 

These weii.- tlie reiwttmed of the congregation, princes uf the 
tribe-., lieiids of thousands. Num. i. 16. 

That thrice renowned and Icarnnl French king, finding I’e- 
trnreh’s tomb without any inscription, wrote one himself; 
saying, shame it was, that lie who snag his mistress’s praise 
seven ycius before her death, should twelve year want aii 
epitaph. Pee. -hum on, Pw try. 

The rest were long to tell, though far renowu'd. 

Miiion, P. I,. 

Of all the eirics in llonianiuii lands, 

The chief and most renown'd Uuvennu stands. 

Adorn’d in ancient times with arms and arts. Dryacu. 

Ilva, 

An isle renuivn'd for steel and uncxiiausted mines. Driidi i.. 

Reno'wnedi.y.'cI: aJv, [from renffwn .2 With ce¬ 
lebrity ; with fame. *In Sherwood, it is renowm- 
cdly. See Renown. 

REN()VNEES.s.'ir adj. [j’Oioss’M anti fe.«.] Inglorious; 
without renown. Lt Huloet, it is 'reiifftomlcss. See 
Renown. 

RENT. 71 , s. [fromrm/.] A break; a laceration. 

This council made a schism and rent from the most ancient 
and piu-est eliurches which lived liefbrc them. White. 

Thou viper ♦ 

Hast canccll’d kindred, mailc a reut^ nature. 

And through her holy bowels gnawM thy way, 

Through tliy own blood to empire. Dryden. 

He who sees this vast rent in so high a rock, how the corivrs 
parts of one side exactly tally with the concave of the other, 
must be satisfted, that it was the effect of an earthquake. 

Addison on holy. 
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To Rent.'I' V. a. [rather' to rend. Dr. Johnson. — 
To rent is the constant language of our old writers; 
though Dr. Johnson cites only a solita^ passage 
from the translation of Ecclcsiosticus. The trans¬ 
lation of the Bible indeed abounds with this word, 
which in many modern editions, through the desire 
of correctness, is altered to rend} on the ground, 
no doubt, tliat what is t|ie preterit and participle 
passive of rend, ought not to be an active participle 
or tlic present tense of the indicative and infinitive 
moods. Our ancestors did not regard this dis> 
tinction.] To tear; to lacerate. 

To bescratchen all her face , 

# And for to rent in mony place 

Her clotlies. Chaucer, Horn. B. 334. 

' Four pdndpal hcre«e« tliere are which have in those things 
withstood the truth : Nestorians, by renting Christ asunder, 
and dividing him into two {lersuns. Hooker, Red. I’d, v. ^ 54. 
Bent your heart nud not your {^rmeiits. Joe/, ii. 13. 

.A time to rent, and a time to sew. Eerlut, iii. 7. 

What griefs iny heiut did rent/ Donne, Roettu, p. 318. 
It was the custom of the Jews, when they heard the Name 
of God blasphemed, to rent their clothes. 

Lou'th on Itaifth, (1714,) p. 199. 
To Rent. w. n. [now written ratil.'] To roar; to 
bluster: we still say, n fcarinft fellow, for n 7 iniiy 
ImUtf. 

He ventur’d to dismiss Iiis fear, 

That partings wont to rent and tear. 

And ^vc the desperatest attiick. 

To duigcr still behind its back. Hndibras, 

RENT.t «. s. [pent, Sax. rwlditus; rente, J''r.] 

I. Revenue; annual payment. 

Idol ceremony. 

What arc thy rentt f what are thy comings in ? 

O ceremony shew me but thy worth ! Shakepcare, lieu. V, 
I bought an annual rent or two. 

And live just ns you see I do. Pope, Rp, of Horace. 

a. Money paid for any Jtliing held of another. 

Such IS the mould, that the most tenant feeds 
Oft precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. ' Waller. 

Folks in mudwall tenement, « 

Present n peppercorn for rent. Prior, 

To Rent.'J" p. a, IfetUer, Fr.] 

I. To hold by paying rent. 

When a servant is called befo ‘c his master, it is often to 
know, whether he passed by such-a ground, if the old man, 
who cents it, is in good health. Aidtson, Sped. 

3 . To Bet to a tenant 

On the other side there is no reason why an honourable 
society should rent their estate for a trifle. &Vt/ 2 , Lett. (1736.) 

Re'ntable. a^. [from rent.'} lliat may l>c rented. 
Re'ntage.# n. s. [retdage, old Fr.] Money paid for 
any thing held of another. 

Fond man, that looks on earth for happiness. 

And here long seeks what here is never lound! 

For all our Mod we hold from heaven bv Icau-, 

With many forfeits and conditions bound; 

\or can we pay the fine and rentage due. 

* P, Fletcher, Purp. hi, vii. *. 

Re'ntal. «. s. [from retd.} Schctlulo or account of 
rents. 

Ke'nteu. m. s. [from One that holds by pay¬ 

ing rent 

j^c estate will not be let for «pe penny more or less to the 
renter, amongst whonuoyer the rent he pays be divided. Locke. 

RE'wTKOLt.'fi' n. s. irent and rtdl,} List of rents, or 
revenues. 

nc whole review or expence of their house was set down 
in dteii; calendar, renlroll, or count-book. 

Jlakewill on Prov. p. 418. 


REP 

It shall be allowed to all such, who think ’riches the chief 
dislincrion, to appear in the ring with a rentroU hanging out of 
each lUe of their coach! Vetter, No. 66. 

To RENVE'RSE.'f' v. a. [re and inverse ; dd Fr. 
renverse. Dr. Johnson barely notices renversed as 
an adjective used by Spenser for overturned. 
Spenser only uses it as a verb, and participle, in 
the ancient sense of degradation, by the custom of 
. reversing or turning rasidc down the shield of the 
conquered person.] To reverse. 

Whose shield Jie bears renvertl. Spenter, F. Q. i. iv. 41. 
Mrst he his beard did shave, and fowly shent ; 

Then from him reft his shield, and it renvent. 

* Spenter, F, Q. v. iii. 37. 

Renve'usement.* n. s. [from rmwrsc.} Act of re¬ 
versing. Not in use. 

’Tis a total renvenement of the order of nature before ’ti- 
begun, and every consideration oppuses it. 

Slukely, Fatantgr. Saer. (1763,) p. 60. 

Renun cia'tion. n. s. [_rcfiunciatio, from renmcio, 
Lat.] The act <»f renouncing. 

He that loves riches, can hardly believe the doctrine of 
poverty and retmncialum of the world. Bp. Taytur. 

To Reobtai'n.# V. a. [re and oi/am.] To obtain 
again. 

I came to reobtaine my dignitic. 

And in the throne to scate my sire ngainc. 

Alir. for Afag. p. 73 a, 

Reobtai'nable.* adj. [from retAtain!,} 'I'hat may 
be obtained again. SAenwod, 

To llEORDAI'N."^ p. a. [t-cordiner, Fr. re and or¬ 
dain.} To’ordain again, on supiKisitiun of some 
defect in the commission grantctl to a iiiinl.ster. 

They did nut pretend to reurdain those that had been or- 
dmned by the n(;w book in king Edward’s time. 

BUmet, Hitt. Bef. P. II. B. s. 
Reobdina'tion. w. s. [from i-eordam.} Repetition 
of ordination. 

He proceeded in his ministry without expecting any new 
mission, and never thought himself obliged to a rcordination. 

AiUrbury. 

To Repa'cify. p. a. [re and pa-ify.} To pacify 
again. 

Henry, who next commands liii^ state. 

Seeks to repamfy the people’s hate. ^ Daniei. 

"Ruvai'd. jtarl. o£repa^. 

To REPAril.'f' p. a. [rejnaro, Lat. reparer, Fr.] 

1. I'o restore alter injury or dilapidation. 

I.ct the priests reptdr the breaches of the house. t Kingt. 
The fines imposed were the more repined against, because 
they were assigned to the rebuilding and repairing of St 
Riul’s Church. ' Qarendon. 

Heaven soon repair'd her mural brooch. MUton, P. L. 

2. To amend any injury by an equivalent. 

He justly bath driv’n out his rebel foes 
To deepest hell; and to repair their loss 
Created tUs new happy race of men. MUlon, P. L. 

3 . To fill up anew, by something put in the place of 

what is lost. , 

To be reveng’d. 

And to reptdr his numbers thus impair’d. Milton, P. L. 

4. To recover: a Intinism. 

He, ere he could his weapon bocke repaire. 

His side all bare and naked overtooke. 

And with his mortall steel quite through the bo^ strookc. 

V - Spenter, F. Q. v. xi. 13. 

Repai'r. n. s. [frqm the verb.] R^varation; supply 
of loss; restoration after dilapidation. ^ 

Before the curing of a strong disease, 

Ev’n in the instant of reptdr and health, 

The fit is strongest. Shedttpcare,K, Lear. 
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lie call in 1111 mind for the of the cathedral church. 

J^ell, Life if Hammond. 

Temperance, in all methods of curing the ^ut, is a regular , 
and ymple diet, proportioning the daily repain to the daily 
(locays of our wasting bodies. < Tcmjde, MitceU. 

All automata need a frequent repmr of new strength, the 
causes whence their motion docs proceed, being subject to 
fail. WUiim, MtUh, Jtfagiri. 

To Repai'r. V. n. [repairer, Fr.] To go to; to be¬ 
take liitnscir. 

May all to Athens bock again repair. Shaksjicare. 

Depart from hence in peace, 

Search the wide world, and where you please repair. JDrpden. 

’TIs fix’d; th’ irrevocable doom of Jove; 

Haste then, Cyllenius, through the liouid mr. 

Go. mount the winds, and to the shades repair. Pope. 

REPAl'n.'l' n. s. [repaire, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Resort; abode. 

He saw Ulysses; at bis ships repaire, 

That had been brusht with the enraged aire. Chapman. 

I^e Lord will be the hope [in the margin, place of repair, 
ur harliour,] of his peojdc. Joel, iii. i6. 

So ’scapes the insulting fire his narrow jail, 

And makes small outlets into open air; 

There the fierce winds his tender force assail. 

And beat him downward to his first repmr. Drpdcn. 

2. Act of betaking himself any whither. 

I'he king sent a proclamation for thdr repair to their houses, 
and for a preservation of the peace. (Sarendon. 

RE»»Ai'BAm.E.* ailj. [from 7 -cpair.'] That may be 
repaired: now, reparable. Cotgrave, and Shei'wood. 
T’ei'.m'rer. n.f. [from repa/r.] Amcndcr; restorer. 
He that governs well, leads the blind, but he that teaches, 
give'- him eyes; and it is a glorious thing to Jrnvc been the rr- 
peircr of a decayed intellect. South, Serm. 

O snored rest! 

O peace hf mind 1 repairer of decay. 

Whose balms renew the limbs to labours of the day. Drpdeii. 

Rf.pa'nuous. adj. [repandvs, Lat.] Bent upwards. 

Though i.icy be drawn repandont or convcxedly crooked in 
one piece, yet the dolphin Uiut carricth Arion is cuncavously 
inserted, and hath its spine depressed in another. Jirown. 

Re'pahable. adJ. [repai'able, Fr. rrparabilis, Latin.] 
Capable of being amended, retrieved, or supplied 
by boiuething equivalent. 

TIic pans in man’s body easily referable, as spirits, blood 
and flesh, die,in the embhicement of the parts hardly repa- 
ralde, at bon^, nerves and membranes. Jtacon. 

, When its spirit is drawn from wine, it will not, by the re¬ 
union of its constituent liquors, be reduced to its pristine 
autiurc; because the workmwship of nature, in the disposition 
of the parts, was too elaborate to be imitable, or reparable by 
the bare apposition of those divided ports to each other. Boyle. 

An adulterous person is tied to restitution of the injury, so 
far as it is repanme, and can be made to the wronged person; 
to m^c provision for the children begotten in unlawful em¬ 
braces. Bp, Tdylor, Hule if Living Holy. 

Re'parably. adv. [from reparable.^ In a manner 
capable of remedy by restoration, amendment or 
supply. 

Repara'tion. «. s. [reparaltoa, Fr. reparatio, from 
remro, Lat] 

< 1. The act of repairing t instauratlon. 

Antonibs Pbilnsophus took care of the reparation of the 
highways. Arbuthnnt m Coins, 

.i. Supply of what is wasted. 

When the organs of sense want their due repose and ncccs- 
Miiy rejiaralions, the soul exerts herself in her several faculties. 

Addison. 

In this moveable body, the fluid and solid parts must lie con¬ 
sumed; and both demand a constant reparation. ArbiUhnot. 

3. Recompense for any injury; amends. 

The kiag should be able, when he had cleared himself, to 
make him reparation. Bacon. 


I am sensible of the scandal 1 have given by my loose writ¬ 
ings, and make what re^mration I am able. Dryden. 

Repa'rative. n.s. [from svyifl//-.] Wlmtever make!, 
amends for los.s or injury. 

New preparatives were in hand, and partly iv^iara/tccs of the 
former beaten at sea, IVoUm, 1 ), of Buekinghani. 

Repa'rative.# adj. Amending defect, loss, or iii- 
jury. 

Reparnlive inventions, by which art and ingenuity studies to 
help and repair defects or ilcformities. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif, Handsom. p. 60. 

Suits are nnlawfiilly entered, when they arc vindictive, not 
rrparalivc ; and begun only for revenge, not for reparation of 
daniiigti.''. « KcHletoell. 

Repautee'.'J' 71 . s. [rcptt7tir, Fr. “ an answering * 
blow, or thrust, in fencing; and thence a return 
of or answer in speech.” Cotgrave.] Smart re- 

fools overflowed with smart repartees, and were oidy 
distinguished from the intended wits, by being called cox¬ 
combs. Dryden, Difi i snoy. 

Cupid was as bad as he; 

Hear but the yoiingiitcr's repartee. Prior. 


To Repartee'.'^ i>. n. To make smart replies. 

If wise thou wilt appear, and knowing, 

Repartee, repartee. 

To what I’m doing. Denham, Song. 

High flights she had, and wit at will, 

And so her tongue lay seldom still; 

For in all visits who out she. 

To argue, or to rejmriee? Prior. 


To Repa'ss. V, a. [repasser, Fr.] To pass again ; to 
pass or travel back. 

Well we have pass’d, and now rrpass'd the seas, 

And liroiiglit desired help. Shatupeare, Hen. VJ. 

We shall find small reason to think that Abraham passed 
and repassed those ways more often than he was enforced so 
to do, if wc eonsider that he had no other comforter in this wea¬ 
risome journey than the strength of his faith in God. Bategh. 

If his soul hath wing’d the destin’d flight. 

Homeward with pious speed repass the nmin, 

To the ]>ale shiulc fuiiereul rites ordain. Pojm, Odyu. 

To Repass. t-. n. To go back in a road. 

Five girdles bind the skies, the torrid zone 
Glows with the passing and repnssing sun. Dryden. 


REPA'S'r. n. s. [repas, Fr. re and pastas, Lat.] 

1. A meal; act of taking food. 

From dance to sweet repast they turn 
De-iiroiis; all in circles as they stood. 

Tables arc set. Milton, P. L. 

What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice. 


Of Attick taste, with wine. 

Sleep, that is thy best npasf. 

Yet of death it ticars a taste, 

And both are the same thing at last. 

The day 

Had summon’d him to due repast at noon. 
Keep rt^ilar hours for repast and sleep. 
2. Food; victuals. 


Mill on. Sot, 'It. 


Denham. 

Dryde-, 

Arbuthnot. 


Go, ond get me some rejiast ; 

1 rare not what, so it be wholesome food. Shakspeare 

To Repast, v. a. [repaisire, Fr. from the noun.] 
To feed; to fest. 

To his good friends Dl ope my arm. 

And, like the kind life-rendering pcliran, 

Repast them with ray blood. Shakspean. 

Repa'stuue. 71 . s. [re and jiflshoT.] Entertainment. 
Not in use. 


He from forage will incline to play; 

But if thou strive, poor soul, what art thou then ? 

Food for his rage, repasture for his den. ShaiMtearc. 

2 'o Repa'tuiatI.# V. a. [rcpalricr, Fr. re and pa- 
tria, Lat.] To restore to one’s own home or 
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cottniry. Tliia word, tliough now not us«l, is old 
in oiir langUR^. Cotgrave and Sherwood give iu 
ExpatriatCi wmch is modern, might owe its intro¬ 
duction into our language to this forgotten word. 
ToREPA'-Y. v.a. {repayn-f Fr. remApay.'] 

1 . To pay back in return, in r^uital, or in revenge. 
Acroruing to their deeds he will recompense to liis 

enemies, to the islands he will rejiati recompense, /j. li*. i8. 

2 . To recompense. 

He clad 

7 'hcir nakedness with skins of beasts, or slain. 

Or os the snake with youthful coat repaid. Mdton, P, L. 

3. To compensate. 

The false honour, which he hid so long enjoyed, was plcnti- 
repaid in contempt. 

4.. To requite either good of ill. 

The poorest service is repaid with tii.inks. 

Favouring heaven repaid my glorious toils 
With a sock’d palace, and bnrbs^ck spoils. 

I have fought well fur Persia, aud repmd 
The benefit of birth with honest service. 

5. To reimburse with what is owed. 

If you repay me not on such a day, 

Such sums as arc express'd in tlie condition. 

Let the forfeit lie an equal pound of t’our fair flesh. Siahpearr. 
REPA'yMENT.'f' «. s. [from repay.'} 

1. The act of repaying. 

They sin agmnst this commandment, [the cighth ,1 that arc 
forward to run into debt knowingly beyond tlieir power, 
without hopes or purposes of repayment. ^ 

Bp, Tayhr, Holy Dying, ch. 4. § 8. 

2. The thing repaid. 

The centesima usiira it was not lawful to exceed; and what 
■* was paid over it, was reckoned as a repayment of part of Uie 
principal. ArhulAnol oit Coint. 

To REPEA'L. ti. a. [rappellcr, Fr.] 

1. To recall. Out of use. 

J will repeal thee, or be well assur’d. 

Adventure to be banished myself. SAakspeare, Hen. VI. 

I here forget all former griefs; 

Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again. Shalitpeare. 

2. To abrogate; to revoke. 

Laws, that have been approved, may he again repealed, and 
duqmtcd against by the authors themsoivcs. Hooker, Prrf. 

Adam soon repeal’d 

The doubts that in his heart arose. Milton, P. L. 

Statutes arc sih-ntly repealed, when the reason ceases for 
which they were cnucte<l. Dtydcii, Prrf. to Fab, 

Repeat, n. s. [from the verb.] 
j. Rccal iroiii exile. Not in use. 

If the time thrust forth 
A cause for thy repeal, wc shall not srnn 
O’er the vast world lo seek a single man. Shakspeare. 

2. Revocation; abrogutioii. t 

The king being advertised, that the ovcr-lar^c grants of 
lands and liberties made the lonis so insolent, did absolutely 
resume ail such grants; but the carl of Desmond above all 
found himself grieved with this resumption or repeal of lilicr- 
tics, and declared his dislike. liamex on Ireland. 

If ^e presbyterians should obtain their ends, I could not 
be sorry to fiiid them mistaken in the point which tliey have 
most at heart, by the repeat of tlie test j I mean the benefit of 
employments. Smjl, Prcdiyt. Plea. 

RepeaTeb.* n. s. [from repeat.} Qne who revokes 
or abrogates. 

If the repeal of American takes destroys all our government 
in America, he is the man; and he is tlie worst of all tlie re. 
pcakre, because he is the last. 

Burke, Sp. on Amer. TaxatUm, (1774-) 
To REPEA'T. V. a. [repeto, Liit. rejxter, Fr.] 

1, To iterate; to use again; to do again. 

He, tbou;^ his power # 

{}feation could repeat, yet would be loth 

Us to B^lidi. Milton, P. L, 


Jsacon. 

Shakxpearc. 

Pope. 

Howe. 
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Where sudden alterations are not nccGuaiy, the same clTect 
may be obtained by the repealed force of diet with more safety 
tothe body. ^ Arbuthnet on AHmentt. 

2. To speak again. 

The psalmSi'Tur the excellency of their use, deserve to lie 
ofiner repeated ; but that their multitude pennitteth not any 
oftnw repetition. ' Hooker. 

3. To try again. 

Neglecting for Creiisa's life bis own, 

BcMoit the danger of the burning town. Waller. 

Beyond this place you cun have no retreat, 

Sto here, and I the danger will repeat. Drvdeu. 

4. To recite; to rehearse. 

These evils thou repeaCtt upon thyself, 

Have banish’d me from Kcotland. Shakspearc, Macbeli,. 

Thou tbeir natures know’st, and gnv'st them names. 
Needless to thee rcpialcd. Millim, P. L. 

He nyiralcd some lines of Virgil suitable to the oceaidoii. 

Wa/ler’a I.if ,. 

Repea't.# n.s. A repetition ; in musick, .a mark tk- 
noting the re])etitiuii of a preceding part of the air. 

Notes to introduce the repeat. 

Aviion on Mustcal I£fprei.t. p. 117. 

Ket'Ea'tedey. adv. [from re^va/ct^.] Over ami ovei : 
iiioi'e than once. 

And are not these vires, wliieli lead into damnation, rr- 
pcalcd/y, iiiid most forcibly c;nifioiu-d against ? Ktephem 

REPEA'TEK.'f' n.s. [from f./;rit/.] 

1. One that repeats; one tiial rtTiles, 

Ilepeplrrs of their popular onitorions vclieinciieie '. 

Up. Taylor, At/if. Iliiiidsi n. p. lui 

2. A watch tluit strike.* tlie huurh at will by coinjiros- 
sion of a .spring, 

Repeda'tion.# «. s. [reprdat/L^, Lat. rr and pes, the 
foot.] Act of going back; return. Not in use. 

You shall find dircetion, station, ami npedahon iu these 
planets. More, Snug of the Soul, JS'utet, p. 406. 

To REPI^'L. v. a. {pepellOi Lat.} 

I. To drive back any thing. 

Neitl-.cr doth Tertullian bewi’ay this weakness in striking only, 
but also in repelling their strokes with whom he conlcndelh. 

Hooker. 


With hills of slain on every side, 
llippomedon rrpcIl’U Uie hostile tide. Pope. 

2 . 'I’o drive back an assailant. 

' Stand fust; 

And all temptation to transgress repel. ' Milltfh, P. L. 

Itcpel the Tuscan foes, their city seize. 

Protect the Latiaiis in luxurious ease. Drydcn, JBtl. 

Your foes arc such, as they, not yon, have made. 

And virtue may repel, tliough not invade. Drydcn. 

To Repe'j.. v.n. 

1. To act with force contrary to force impressed. 

From the same repeUmg power it seems to be, that flics walk 
upon the water without wetting their feet. Hewton. 

2. To rcjwl, in medicine, is to prevent such an afflux 

of a fluid to any particular part, os would r<asc it 
into a tumour. Quincy. 

RepeTlent. ». s. \re}>etU ns, Lat.] An application 
that has a repelling power. 

In the cure of an cnsipelas, whilst the, body ubounds with 
bilious humours, there is no admitting of reptUenlt, and by« 
discudenbi you will encrensc the Beat. • Wiieman. 

RepeTlent.* ad/. I laving power to repcL 

Why should the most repetUut particles lie tlie most at* 
tractive upon contact ? Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 137. 


Repe'ller. n. s. [from repel.} One that repels. 


To REPE'NT. V. n. Irepentir, Fr.] 

1. To think on any thing past with sorrow. 

Upon any deviauon from wrtue, every rational feature so 
deviating, should condemn, rmtounce, and be sony for every 
such deviation; that is, nywai of it. Soalk. 
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' Firbt she relents 

With pity, of that pity then repctUx. Drydeii. 

Still you may prove the terror of your toes ; 

Teach traitors to repent of faithless leagues. A, Philips. 

2. To express sorrow for something past. 

Poor Enobnrbiis did liefore thy face repent. Skaispeafe. 

3. To change the mind from some pninfnl motive. 

God led mein not through the land of the Philistines, lest 
peradventurc thc' people 'repetU, when they sec war and they 
return. Exod. xiii. 17. 

4. To have such sorrow for sin as produces amend¬ 
ment of life. 

Nineveh reftented at the preaching of Jonas. 

SI. Matt. xii. 41- 

I will clear their senses dark 
What may siiflicc, and soften stony hearts 
To pray, rejirnt, and bring obedience due. Mift>m, P. L. 
To Hepent. V. a. 

1. To remember with sorrow. 

IfDesdemuna will return me my jewels, I wUi give over my 
suit, and repent niy unlawful solicitation. Shatiapearc, 

2. To remember wilii pious sorrow. 

Tlioii, like a contrite penitent 

C'iiaritiibly warn’d of thy sins, dost rejieni 
These vanities and giddinesses, lo 
1 shut my cliitinber-iloor; come, let us go. Dunne. 

Ills late follies he would late repent. Diyden. 

3. [&' rqjcnlir, Fr.] It is used with the reciprocal 
pronoun. 

1 r.}ient me, that the duke is slain. Sliakipeare, Rich. III. 
No man repented him of his wickedness; say ing, what have 
Ideal'? .//T. viii. <1. 

Judas, when he saw that he was conduinncd, rrpented him- 
idj'. * St. Mall, xxvii. y. 

My father has repented him ere now. 

Or will repent him when he finds me dead. Dn/den. 

£u.‘li age siiin’d on; 

Till God arose, and great in anger said, 

Lo I it repenteth me, that nniii was made. Prior. 

llEi’E'NTAr'’E. H. s. [ir/iew/f/wcc, Fr. from rejicnt.'] 

1. Sorrow I’or any thing past. 

The first step towards a woman’s humility, seems to rctpiire 
u repentance of her eiliietition. Law. 

2. Sorrow for sin, such as ])roduccs newniess of lill-; 

penitence i 

Repentunee so altnrcth a man through the nierey of God, be ^ 
he never so defiled, that it nmketh him pure. M'liil^i/l. 1 

Who Ijv rejtenltinee is not sat'sfieil, ' 

Is nor ofbeav’n nor larth; ibr these arc pleased; ' 

•' By penitence th’ eternal’s wrath’s appeas’d. Shni-s/ieare. i 

Hejtenlance is a change of mind, or ti conversion from sin to I 
God; not some one liare act of change, but n lasting (hflr,able 
state of new life, which is rolled rq^'-neration. Hammond, j 
In regard of seeri't and hidden fanits, unless God should 
accept of a general rejM-titanee for unknown sins, few or none 1 
at all could be saved. Perhiu.s. 

Tills is a confidciiee, of all the most irrational; for ii|>on 
what ground can a man promise himself 11 future repentance, 
who cannot promise himself a futurity. South. | 

Hepe'ntant. adj. ^repentant, Fr. from repent.1 j 

1. ijorrowful for the j>a.st. i 

2. Sorrowful for sin. 

Thus they, in lowliest plight, repentant stood. Milton, P. L, 

. 3. Expressing sorrow' for sin. 

After I have interrid this noble king. 

And wot his grave with ray npenlant tears, 

I will with all expedient duty see you. Shahspeare, Rich. III. I 
There is no nimicc in this burning coal; 

Tlie breath of heav’ii hath blown its spirit out. 

And strew’d repentant ashes on its head. Shalapearc, K. John. 

Uelentlcss xvalls I whose darksome rouud contains 
Repentant sighs and voluntary pains. Pope. 

IIeve'n'i^PIT.# «. *. One who expresses sorrow for sin. 

«God w ready to forgive the repentant of what notion soever. 

LightJ'ont, Miscetl. p. 
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Uepe'nteh.# «. s. [from reperU,'\ One who rcnenls. 

Those sentences from which a too-latc repenter wul suck 
(tpiipcrBtion. l^onntt, 

,IIepe'nting.* n. s. [from repent.'] Act of repentance. 

Mine hciu-t is turned within me; my repcnliiigs are kindled 
together. Hot. xi. 8. 

Nor had I any reservations in my own soul, when T passed 
that bill; nor repentmge after. King Charles. 

Repe'ntingly.* adv. [from repenting.] With re¬ 
pentance. ShiTJoood. 

7b 11 kpeo'pi.e.'{' o. < 7 . [t c mApeople ; repetiji)ler,Vt.] 
To slock with perplc anew, 

1 send, with this, my discourse of ways and means for cu- 
rounigiiig marriage, anil r^eopling the world. Taller, No. 195. 

Kepf.o'pling.45= w. s. The act of repcopling. 

An occurrence of siieli remark, as the universal flood and 
the repcoiding of the world, must Ik: fresh in memory for about 
eight hundred years; i-speeiullv considering, that the peopling 
of the world was gradual. Hale, (trig, of Mankind, 

To l^EPF.ilCU'SS. V. a. [^reperchliu, npiratssHS, 
Lat.J 'Fo beat back; lo drive back; to rebotftid. 
Not in n.'ie. 

Air in ovens, though it doth boil and dilate itselli and is re~ 
jiereimctl,} cl it is without noise. Bacon. 

11 f.i*eiicu's.sion. 71. s. [from reperatss; repcrcussio, 
LaU repi ramiun, Fr.] 'Fiio act of driving back; 
rebound. 

Ill echoes, (lierc is no ncv. elision, but a repercussion. Bacon. 

By rcpercusxiiit beams icgciuler fire, 

Shapes 1 ^ rodcction sImjiC' beget; 

Tlie voice itself when stopp’d doe., back retire, 

And a new voice is n.adc In it. CowUy. 

They various ways recoil, and swiftly flow 
By imitual repercussions to and fro, Btackmorc. 

11epf.ri L’'smve. adj. ij-epireunsi/', Fr,] 

1. Having the jMiwer of driving back or causing are- 
bound. 

And rrpcreussice rocks renew’d the soiinJ, Patiison. 

2. llcpellent. 

Blood is stanclied liy astringent and rcpcrcussire medicines. 

Bacon, Xat. Hist. 

3. Driven b«''k ; rebounding. Not proper. 

Amid (.'armirvoii’s iiioiiMtain. rages loud 

The rr/>ereH?.«/i/;roar: with mighty trnsli 

Tninble the smitten elifls. Thomson. 

IlErEUcu'ssivi;.* «. .v. A repillenf. 

Defliixion'!. if yon apply a strong )•cpcreHssl 7 V lo the place 
afli'cted, and do nut take away tlie cause, will shift to another 
place. B’C'on. 

llEPEiiTi'rious. tulj. {reperlus^ IaU.] Found; gained 
by iiiuling. Diet. 

ftE'pEnToiiY.'f’ «. .S', ^repertoire, Fr.] repciit»'iu.'7, 
Lut.] A^reasiiry; a magazine; a book in which 
any thing is to be found. 

This r»7>(77o/_//of the endowments of vicarages in the diocese 
of ('anterburv, is a second edition of a work printed in 17(15. 

Dr. Hucarcl. 

Tlie revolatiou of France is an iiiONhaustible rrperforif of one 
kind of .•xaniples. Burke. 

REPirTiViox. I/, s. Irepetitiou, Fr. reprtitio, Lat.] 

J, Iteration of the same thing. 

The freipicnt npcttlioii ot aliment is necessary for repairing 
the fluids mid solids. .irbuUnwl on A.'menls. 

2 . Recital ot the same vvtirds over again. 

The psaiins, tiir the excelleiiey of their loe, deserve to hr 
ofteiier repeated ; hut tiiut the uiiiltittide of them pcmiittcth 
not any ofliier repciiliou. Hooker. 

3. I'lie act of reciting or rehearsing. 

If you conquer Rome, the benefit, 

AVhich you shall tlicrcby reap, is such a name, 

W’Ikisc rcpciilion will be dogg'd with curses. Skaksprare, 

4. Recital. 
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1 love such tears. 

As fiill from Rt notes, beaten through mine cars. 

With repelituftti of what heaven hath done. Chapman. 

5 . Recital from memory, as distinct from rending. 

Repeti'tional.* ? adj. [from repetition.'^ Contain- 

Repeti'tio.naby. 5 ing rqjctition. 

Hiis second or repeliHnnal law licing indeed a rccapitulntiou 
and compendium of the first. BMioth, Bibl, i. 15. 

Where Moses delivered the second or repctilionarplaw. 

Ibid. t. *7. 

To REPI'NE. t'.». pe and /«wr.] 

1. To fret; to vex himself; to be discontented: with ! 

at or against. * ' 

Of late, 

When corn was given them gratis, you repin’d. S/iahtpeare. 

The fines imposed were the more repined against, bcrausc 
they were assigned to the rebuilding of St. Paul’s church. 

• Clarendun. 

If you think how many diseases, and how much poverty tlicrc 
IS in the world, you will full down u|>on ) our knees, and msteiid 
of repining at one affliction, will admire so many blessings re- 
carved at the hand of God. ^Temple. 

2. To envy. 

The ghosts rejmr at violated niglit; 

And curse the invading sun, and sicken at the sight. Drydcn. 

Just in the gate 

Dwell pole diseases and rcjmmg age. Dryden. 

Repi'mek.'I' w. s, [from repine."] One that frets or 
inumurs. 

What marvil if such r^inm blow out tlic foggy vnpouroiis 
blast of seditious words against our highest court of parliament ? 

Bp. Hall, Ilmi, of the Marr. Clergii, p. »o8. 

We are not to tliink every clamorous baningucr, or every 
splenetick repiner against a court, is therefore a patriot. 

Bp. Berkeley, Maje. § 

Let rash repiners stand appall’d, 
la Thee who dare not trust. Yonng, Resign. P. ii. 

Refi'ming.^ «. s. [from repine.] Act of murmuring 
or complaining. 

He bore it decently without breaking out into redlinings, or 
imp^iemt complaints. Barnet, htfr of Ld. Rorhester, p. 15 j. 

IKd we understand the reason of God’s dealings, and see 
what he sectli, and know what he knoweth, we should praise 
him, on our bended knees, for those crosses which ore now the 
innocent causes of our repiaiugs against him. 

Scott, Works, (cd. 1718,) ii. 7. 

Refi'nijngly.# adv. [from repinitig.] With com¬ 
plaint; with mnrmarin^. 

[Tb^l teach us how repinmg( , how unjustly, tbev stored 
under tliis y^e. Bp. Halt, Epist, b. t. £. 3. 

To Repla'ce. V. a. [^replacer, Fr. re and place.] 

I. To put again in the former place. 

The carl being apprehended, upon examination cleared liiiu- 
sclf so well, as he was replaced in his government. Bacon. 

The tmwls, remov'd for fear, 

l%e yoiitlis replac’d; and soon restor’d the clieir. Dryden. 

3. To put b a new place. 

Hh gods put themselves under his protection, to be replaced 

^ ia their promised Italy. Dryden, Dcd. to Virgil. 

To Replai't. V. a. [rc andyite/L] To fold one part 
often over another. 

In Riqihael’s first works, arc many small foldings often re- 
fdmted, which look like $0 many whip cords. Dryden. 

To REPLA'NT. v. ft. \rcplantcrt Fr. re anApianl."^ 
To plant anew. 

Small trees being yet unripe, covered in autumn with dung 
until the sfiring, take up ana replant in good ground. Bacon. 

REPiwt'NTABi.E.% a^. It'tfdaniabie, Fr.] That may be 
replantaL Cotgrave.. 

HEPLANTA'xiON.'f' ». s. [from rei>laM.] TIte act of 
planting again. 

Refining and purifting the minds and spirits of die lapsed 

' croation, and evciy where attempUng the Tcptaniatiun of that 
? S 


beautiful image [which] sin and vice had obliterated, and de> 
faced. ' HaUywcU,Sav. of Sauls, 

To Reple'nish. V, a. [rry/«», from re taidplema, Lat. 

replenii old Fr.] 

I. To stock; to fill. 

Multiply and replenish the earth. GVn. i. 28. 

The woods rcjtlcnished with deer, and the plains with fowl. 

Ueylih, 

The waters ' 

IVith fish replenish'd, mid diemr with fowl. Milton, P. L. 

a. To finish; to consummate; to complete. Not pro¬ 
per, nor in use. 

Wo smother’d 

The most rcidenisked sweet work of nature, 

Tliat from the prime creation e’er she ftam’d. Shaksjtearc. 
To Refle'kish. v. n. To recover the former fulness. 
Not in use. 

The humours in men’s bodies eiicrcase and decrease as the 
moon doth; and therefore purge some day after the full; fui 
then the humours will not replenish so soon. Bacon. 

REPLE'TE. adJ. [^replel, Fr. rcple/ns, Lat.] Full: 
completely filled;'filled to exiiberanc\‘. 

Ilie world’s large tongue 
Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks; 

Tull of comparisons and wounding flouts. Shahifpcan. 

This monlication, if in over high a degree, is little bcttei 
than the corrosion of jKiison; as sometimes in antimony, if 
given to bodies not rejtlelr with humours; foi where humours 
abound, tlic liuinoiirs save the parts. Jtueou, Xaf. JIisi. 

llis words, replete vith guile. 

Into her liesirt too easy entrance won. Milton, P. L. 

Ill u dog, out of whose eye lieing wounded the aqueous 
humour did cnpiuiisly flow, jet 111 six Iioiirs the bull) of the cm 
was again rejilele with its liimiour, witliout the applicnliou of 
any medicines. Ray ou the Crcalion. 

Rf.i»i.e'tjon. «. s. \j-cpletiun, Fr.] Tlie stale of being 
overfull. 


The tree hud too iiiucli repletion, and w.as oppressed with it-, 
own sap; for repletion is an enemy to generation. Racon. 

Ail ilrcams 

Arc from repletion aiul complexion bred; 

From rising fumes of undigested food. Deydeu. 

Thirst and hunger may be siitisfy'd; 

But tills repletUm is to love deiiy’if. Dryden. 

The action of tlie stoiiiacli is totally stopped by too great rc- 
pletion. Arbttthmd on .lliments. 

Reple'tivf..# adj. \j'epktif, Fr.] Replenishing; fill¬ 
ing. Cotgrave. 

Repi,e'tivei.y.* adv. [froinnyi^d/Tr.] So av to be filled. 

Not ill the iKidy reptelioely, s 

Summary oj' Du Bart. (i6zi,) p. 291. 
J{EPf,E'vJAMU;.'f*7 [i-eplcgiabilis, \v\f \.aX. reple- 
Uepi,e'visabi,e. y vhsablc, old Fr.] What may¬ 
be repleviiicd; bailable. 

Such offenders were uot replevtsMe. Hale, Hist, PL Cr. 
7b Repi.e'vin.'I' p.«. ^replevin, old Fr. of re and 
To Heple'vy. 3 or to give a pledge; 

reidegio, low I^at.] To take back or set at liuerty, 
upon security, any thing seized. 

And yet uot his, nor Us in cqfiiric, 

But yours the waift by high preromtive: 

Therefore I humbly crave your Majestic 

It to replewe. Spe^e, F. ^ iv. xii. ji. 

Every pliun countryman knows^liat belongs to distraining, 
inipoiittihng, replevying. Rp.Hall. &/. Thoughts, $44. 

Aliat you’re a b^t, and turn’d to grots. 

Is no strange news, nor ever was. 

At least to me, who once, you know. 

Did from the pound reyJevinyou. HtuUbras. 

Repeica'tion. «. s. [replico, Lat.] 

I. Rebound; repercussion. Not' in use. , 

Tyber tremblcil underneath his banks,. ^ 

To near the replictUion of your lounds, * 

Made in his concave shores. Shaispeare, Julias 
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1. Reply; answer. 

To be demanded of a spongci wbat replication diould b» 
made by the ion of a king ? ^aktpeare^ Handet. 

Tbii ift a replkation to what Menelaut had before offered, 
concerning tlie transplantation of Ulysses to Sparta. Broome. 

To REPLY'. ».«. Ir^queTf Fr.] To answer; to 
make a return to an Miswer. 

0 man ! who art thou that repRat against Gkid ? Rom. ix. 

Would we ascend higher to the rest of these lewd persons, 
we should find what reason Castalio’s painter had to rejtly upon 
the cardinal, who blamed him for putting a little too much 
colour into St.Pctcr and Paul’s faces: that it was true in their 
life-time they were pale mortified men, but that since they 
wcire grown ruddy, by blushing at the sins of their successors. 

Atterbuty, Sena, 

To Reply', v. a. To return for an answer. 

Perplex’d 

The tempter stood, nor bad wbat to repli/. MiUon, P. R. 

His trembling touimc invok’d his bride; 

With his last voice £urydice he cry’d: 

£urydice the rocks and river lianks reply'd. liryien. 

Rkim.y'. n. s. \replique.) Fr.] Answer; return to an 
answer. 

Blit now return. 

And with their faint reply this answer join. Shai^eare. 

If I sent him word, it was not well ent; he would send 
me wonl, he cut it to please himself: if again, it was not well 
cut, this is called the reply churlish. Shtdapemc. 

One rises up to make reptiet to establish or confute what has 
been offered on each side of the question. tt'otte. 

To whom with sighs, Ulysses gave rejdy ; 

Ah, why ill-suiting pastime must I try ? 

REPLy'sn. ». s. [from reply .1 He tlwt answers i he 
that makes a return to an answer. 

At an act of the commencement, the answerer gave for 
liis <|ucstiun, that an aristocracy was better than a monarchv; 
the rcflyer did tax liim, that, being a private bred man, he 
would give a question of state: the answerer said, that the 
riplyer did much wrong the privilege of scholars, who would 
be much straightened if they would give questions of nothing, 
but such things wherein they are practised; and added wc 
have heard yourself dispute of virtue, which no man will say 
you put much in practice. Bacon, Apopht. 

To Repo'lisu. V. a, [repdiri Fr. re and pdish."} To 
polish again. 

A siindred clock is piecemeal laid 
Not to be lost, but by the maker’s hand 
Rcptlith'd, without errol'ir then to stand. Dome. 

To REPO'RT. v.a. [rajtjwrter, Fr.] 

1. A noise by popular rumour. 

Is it upon record ? or else reported successively from age to 
age ? Shoktpeare, Riek'. III. 

It is reported. 

That good duke Humphiy tnutorously is murthcr’d. 

Shoktpeare. 

Report, say they, and we will report it. Jer. xx. lo. 

2. To give repute. 

Tunotheus was well reported of by the brethren. Aett, xvL 

A widow well reported of for good works. i Tim. v. lo. 

3. To give an account o£ 

Thore is a king in Judah ; and now shall it be reported To 
the Idng, Nek. vi. 7. 

4. To return; tq rebound; to give back. 

In Tlcinum is a ehurdi with win£>ws only from above, that 
reportetk the voice thirteen times, if you stand by the close end 
wall over agmait the door. Bacon. 

Repo'rt. n. s. [from the verb.3 

1. Rumour; popular fame. 

2. Repute; publiciccharacter. 

body’s mark’d 

^th Romaa swords; and my report was once 

First with (he Imt of note. Skaktpeare, Cymbclvae. 

In all miroving oundves as the ministers of GoA by honour 
aad £shonour, by evil report and good report, a Cor, iv. 

3. Account returned. 

voi. IT. 
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Soan^hi enter with the swelling tide; ' 

From Taetts lent as sfoes to make report. 

And tell the wonders of her soT’reign’s court. Waltei. 

. 4. Account given by lawyers of cases. 

After a man has studied the general principles of the Jaw, 
reading the reporh of adjudged cases, will richly imentve his 

Watte on Ike Mhul. 

5. Sound; loud noise; repercussion. 

The stronger species ih-owneUi the lesser; the report of an 
ordnance, the voice. Bacon, Kat. Mitt. 

The lashing jnllows make a long report. 

And beat sides. Drydea, Ceyx and Ate, 

REPo'BTER.'f" n. s. [from rcporLI 

1. Relater; one that gives an account. 

Thmre she appear’d; or my reporter devis’d well for her. 

Shoktpeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
Rumours were raised of great discord among the nobility; 
for this cause the lords assembled gave or^ to apprehend tM 
reporters of these surmises. Ilayteard. 

If I had known a thing they concealed, I should never be 
the reporter of it. Pope. 

2, [In law.] One who draws up reports of adjudged 

cases. Mason. 

James the first, at the instance of Lord Bacon, appointed two 
reportert with a handsome stipend. Blacktlone. 

Repo'rtinoly. adv. [from reportit^.'} By common 

fame. 

Others say thou dost deserve; and I 
Believe it better tlian refmrlingly. Shoktpeare, Much Alb. 
Repo'sal.'J' n. s. [from repose,^ 

1. The act of rraosing. 

Dost thou think, 

If I would stand against thee, would the repotal 
Of any trust, virtue, or worth in thee. 

Make thy words fiuth’d ? Shoktpeare, K. Lear. 

2. That on which a person reposes. 

His chief pillow and repotal. Burton, Anal, of Mel. p. 8j. 

Repo'sance.* m. s. [from repose.^ Reliance. 

See what sweet 

Rcpotancc heaven can beget. J. Hall, Poem, (1646,) p. 91. 

I'o REPO'SE. t'. a. {repotw, Lat.] 

1. To lay to rest. 

Home’s reaviiest champions, npote you hcre^ 

Secure from worldly chances and mishaps; 

Here lurks no treason, here no envy swells. ShtJupeare. 

Have ye chos’n this place. 

After the toil of battle, to tepote 

Your wearied virtue ? Mdlon, P. L, 

2. To place as in confidence or trust: with pn or in. 

I repote upon your management, what is dearest to me> my 
lame. _ Dryden, Pr^. to Atm. Mir. 

That prince was consdous of his own integrity in the ser¬ 
vice of Ood, and relied on this as a foundation for that tn st 
he reputed in hiui, to deliver him out of his distresses. Mogert. 

3. To lodge*; to lay up. 

Pebbles, reputed in those cliffs amongst the earth, being not 
so dissoluble and more bulky, are left behind. Woodumrd, 
To Rei'o'se. i’. «. [rejmcTf Ff.] 

1. To sleep; to be at rest. 

WJtliin a thicket I repodd; when round 
I ruffled up full’n leaves in heap; and found. 

Let fall from heaven, a sleep interminatc. Chapman. 

2. To yest ill confidence: with op. 

And, for the ways are dangerous to pass, 

1 do dosirc thy wortiiy co;npany. 

Upon whose iaith and honour I repote. Shoktpeare. 

Repo'se.-J' n. s. Irepos, Fr.] 

I. Sleep; rest; quiet 

Merciful powers 1 

Restrain in me the cursca thoughts, dwt nature 
Gives way to in repote. Shoktpeare, Mai^lh. 

The hour 

Of night, and of oil tbin|k now retir’d to test, 

^nd us of like repote, MUton, P. L. 

3 K 
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r bU the livelong day 
Consume in meditation de^, recluse 
Ftora humw> converse; nor at shut of eve 
Enjoy repeu. Pftilipt. 

2. ^tise of I'est. 

Aitte^eat lights must be great shadows, which wc call 
repotes s because in reality the nght would he tired, if attracted 
by a continuity of glittering ol^ts. ' Drydai, Dufretnop. 

3. Repose^ or quietness, is applied to a picture, when 
the whole is harmonious; «when nothing glnrcs 
either in the shade, light, or colouring^ wlpin. 

Repo'sedness.*!* n, s. [[from reposed.'] State of being 
at rest 

'With wondrous repotedneu of mind, and gentle words, 
Reputation answered. TV. of Bocedm, (x6a6,) p. 104. 

To REPO'SIT. t>. a, {repositus, Lat.] To lay up; 
to lodge as in a place of safety. 

Others reposit their young in holes, and secure themselves 
also therein, because such security is wanting, their lives being 
sought. DeHiam, Phps, Thcol. 

REPOSt'TiOM.'f* «. 5. [from reposil.] 

1. ITie act of laying up in a place of safety. 

That BgC' [youth] vfhich is not capable of observation, care¬ 
less of repotUion. Bp. Halt, <lno Padis. 

2 . The act of replacing. 

Beiag satisfied in the repotitioH of the bone, talie care to 
keep it so by deligation. IVuemau, Surgerp. 

Repo'sitqry. n. s. [r^siloire, Fr. repositorium, Lat.] 
A place where any thing is safely laid up. 

The mind of mail, not being capable of havi^ many ideas 
under view at once, it was necessary to have a repotUoip to lay 
up thosoideas. ' Lode. 

He can take a body to pieces, and dispose of them, to us 
not without the appearance of irretrievable confusion, but with 
respect to his own knowledge into the most ri^ular and me* 
thodicai ycpoiitorici. Bogers, Serm. 

To REPOfi8E.'iifi. V. a. [re and possess.] To posseiis 

again. 

How comes it now, that almost alt that realm is repotteiml 
of them ? Spenser m Irelemd. 

Her suit is now to reposHts those lands, 

'Which we in jnstiee cannot well deny. Shakspeare. 

Nbr shall my father repotseu the land. 

The fkther’s fortime never to return. P°ps> Odpss. 


Reposst'-sbiom.# n. s. [re -'iid possession.] Act of 
possessing again. 

Whoso hath been robbed, or spmled, of his lands or goods, 
may lawfully -seek repossession by force; yet so, as before any 
force be used, he first civiUy scsk restitution. 

ilotsgA, Arts (f Emp. Of War Deftusiee and Invasive, ch. 21. 

Tb REPOu'n.^k v. a. [re and pow.] To pour anew. • 

The horrid noise amaz’d tlie silent night, 

Bepemring downe blacke iferknesse from the skie. 

Mir. for Mug. P.83Z. 

^To REPREHE'ND. V, a. f^'cprcJtendo, Lat.] ^ 

1. To reprove; to,.dudc. 

All as before his right, whose presence to offend with any 
the least unseemliness, w wonid be surely as loth as they, 
who most reprehend cw de^de what they do. Hooker. 

Pardon me &r repnhending thee. 

For thou host done a charitable de^ Shakspeare. 

They, like dumb statutes star’d; 

Which, when I saw, I reprdtended them; 

And ask’d the mayor, what, meant this ^ilfol rilcnce? 

Shakspeare, 

2 . 7b blame; to c^ure*. 

He could not reprdund the ^Ht^'so mmy strew’d the 
ground. ■ ' ’ ■ Ckepntan. 

I nor advise, nor reprehend the gbbiee 
OfMarclej'-hin. PIdlips, 

3. To detect of &llacy. 


This colour will lie reprehended at cncOiMi(eiri<l,by iinputir.' 

. to all eaoellencies in compoririMW a kind of povesty. AKOt . 

4. To charge with ns a fault: with ^before the crime. 
Aristippus, being reprehended (/luxury, by one that was no' 
rieh, for that he gave rix crowns for a small fish, answered, 
Wbn wfaat would yon have .given? the other , said. Some 
twelve pence: ArisUppus sgiA. 4gai% And six crowns is no 
more with me. Bacon, Apop!,. 

Rei>bshe'nder. n. s. [from repraiend.] Blamcr; 
cenaurer. 

These fervent reprehenden of things, established by publici. 

* authority, are always confident and bold-spirited men; but 

their confidence for the most port riseth from too much credit 
riven to thdr own wits, for which cause they arc hcldom free 
from erroiirs. Hooker, Ecel. PoL B. 5. 

REPREIIE'NSIBLE. adj. [reprc/iensiblc, Fr. repiV’ 
hensus, Lat.] Blamablc; culpable; censurable. 
Kepreiie'nsibleness. n. s. [from reprehensible.'] 
Biamablencss; ciilpabicncss. 

Repkeue'nsibly. adv, [from reprehetisible.] Blam* 
ably; culpably. 

REPREtiE'NsioN. «. s. [reprehensio, Lat.] Reproof; 

* open blanic. 

To a heart fully resolute, counsel is tedious, but reprehension 
is loaihsonic. Bacon. 

There is likewise due to the publick a civil reprehension of 
advocates, wh(-rc tbecc appeareth ciimiing counsel, gross neg¬ 
lect, and slight information. Bacon, lies. 

The admonitions, fraternal or pe+ernal, of Ins fcllow-ehris- 
tians, or the governors of the church, then more publick re¬ 
prehensions and increpations. Hammond. 

What effect can that man hope from his most zealous reprr- 
hensUms, who lays himself open to recrimination. 

Oov. if the 'J'tmgur. 

Reprehe'nsive.'I' adj. [from rfprehend.] 

1. Given torepvtiof. 

2 . Containing reproof. 

By a reprehenshe shortness, he [Cliri.sfJ both clears the roan’s 
imioccnec, and vindicates God’s proceedings. 

South, Serm. viii. 399. 
To REPIIESE'NT. v. a. [repr/rsciUo, rigarc- 
sentcr, Fr.] 

j. To exhibit, as if the thing exhibited were present. 

Before him bum 

Seven lamps, as in a zodiac represetUing 

The heavenly fires. MUton, P, L. 

2 . To describe; to show in any particular cliuructer. 

This bank is thought the greatest load on the Genoese, and 
the managers of it nave been represented as a second kind of 
senate. Addison on Italy. 

3. To 611 the place of another by a vicarious cha¬ 
racter; to personate: as, the parliament 

the people. 

4. 'Fo exhibit; to show; as, the tragedy was repre¬ 
sented very skil6illy. 

To show by modest arguments or narrations. 

One of his cardinals admonished him against that unskilful 
piece of ingenuity, by representing to him, that no rdTormation 
could be made, which would not notably (Uniinish die rents of 
the church. Dec. (/C&r. Piety. 

Represe'ntancb.’!- n. s. [from represent.] Repre¬ 
sentation; likeness. 

Thej' affirm foolishly, that the images and likciiaises. dioy 
frame of stone, or of wood, are rile representances and forms of 
riiose, who have brought something profitable, ^ tlidr in¬ 
ventions, to the common use of theirliving. 

Dawns, Hist, if the S^. p, 93. 
-Rbprkse'ntakt.* n. s. [froip represent.] One ex- 
ercifflflg the vicarious power given by another. 

There IS expected the count HeuN of-Naesau to be at. the 
said solemnity, os tliC reprqstpdant of ius brotiicr. 

Wotlon, Bern. p. 279. 
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REPBESEVt’A'liON.*!* >1. s. [tv/iTcsenlationf Fr. from 
represent.'] 

I. Image; likeness. 

If images arc worshipped, it mast be ns ^ds, which Cclsus 
ddnicil, or ns represenlafiont of God; which cannot be, lic- 
cause is invisible and incorporeal. SliUingflcel. 

s. Act of supporting a viciarioiis character; acting for 
others by deputauon. 

The reform in representation he uniformly opposed. Burke. 

3. llespectful declaration. 

4. Puluick exhibition. 

The spectators arc secured, that their poet shall not juggle 
or put upon them in the matter of place, and time, other than 
is just and reasonable for the representation. 

Rpmer on Tragedp, p. 2. 

REriiESE'NTATivE. adj. [t-epresentutif, Fr. from repre¬ 
sent,] 

1. Exhibiting a similitude. 

They relieve themselves with this distinction, and yet own 
the legal sacrifices, though representative, to be proper and 
real. Aiterbury. 

2. Bearing the character or power of another. 

This counsel of four hundred was chosen, one hundred mt 
of each tribe, and seems to have been a Ijody rc]ircscntativ*ot 
the people; though the people collective reserved a sh.trc of 
power. .Sicj/y. 

Represk'ntative. n. j. 

f. One exhibiting the likeness of another. 

A statue of rumour whispering an idiot in the car, who was 
the represeutalive of credulity. Adftison, Freeholder. 

2. One exercising the vicarious pewer given by 
another. 

I wish the welfare of my country; and ray morals and poli¬ 
ticks teach me to leave all that to be adjusted by our repre¬ 
sentatives above, and to divine providence. Buninl to Pope. 

3. That by wliich any thing is shown. 

Difiii-i.lty must cumber this doctrine, which supposes that 
the perlccilaiw of G<m 1 arc the rejtresentalives to us, of wliat- 
cver we perceive in the creatures. Locke. 

REPttESE'NTATiVELV.# odv. [frolu representative.] 

1. In the character of another: by a representative. 

Haling sustained the brunt of God’s displeasure, our Lord 

was solemnly reinstated in favour; anil we represciilatwely, or 
virtually in nim. Barrow, vol. ii. S. 30. 

2 . Vicariously; by legal delegacy. 

Tliat alteration —was brought in with peaceable and orderly 
proceeding, by general consent of the realm representatively 
assembled in parliament. Sir E. Sandys, Stale of Religion. 

RErHESE'NTKR. w. s. [from represent.] 

1. One who shows or exhibits. 

Where the real works of nature, or veritable acts of stoiy, 
■re to be described, art, being but the imitator or secondary' 
represenler, must not vary from the verity. Bivivii. 

2. One who bears a vicarious character; one who acts 
for another by deputation. 

My muse officious ventures 

On tne nation’s representers. Smfl. 

Rephese'ntment. h. s. [from repre^nU] Image or 
idea pre^msed, as exhibiting the likeness of some¬ 
thing. 

When it is blessed, some believe it to be the natural body of 
Christ ( otliers, the blessings of Christ, his passion in repre- 
seatment, end his ^rape in exhibition. Bp. Taylor. 

We have met with some, whose reals made good tlieir re- 
presentments. Brown, Pulg. Err. 

To REPRE'SS. V. a. [rtpressus, Lat. r^imer, Fr.] 
To erusb; to put Uowp; to subdue. 

Discontents and ill blood heviiu used always to repress and 
f^ipease in person, he was loth they should find him beyond 
sea. _ Bacon, lien. VII, 

Some, taking dangers to be|ha only remedy against dangers. 


endeavoured to set up the ssdition again,but they were speedily 
repressed, and thereby the sedition suppressed wholly. 


Such kings 

Favour the innocent, repress the bold. 

And, while they flourish, make an age of gold. 
How can I 

Bepress the horror of my thoughts, which fly 
The sad remembrance ? 

Thus long succeeding criticks justly reign’d, 
Licence represdd, and useful laws oraainM; 
Learning and Rome alike in empire grew. 


Hay ward. 


tVallfr. 


Denhan.. 


Pope. 


REPBE'ss.’f' n. s. [from the verb.] Repression; act 
of crushing. Not in use, Dr. Johnson says; and 1 
may add, not in existence perhaps, unless in some 
corrupt edition of the Government of the Tongue, 
fr-otii which Dr. Johnson cites his example, viz. 
“ Loud outcries of injuiy, when they tend nothing 
to the repess of it, &c.” where, in the original 
edition of tins treatise, and in the folio edition of 
the author’s works, [Whole Duty of Man, &c.] as 
Mr. Bagsbaw also lias observed, the true niitding is 
redress. 

Repbe'sser.* «. s. [from repress; Fr. repimeur.] 
Ope who represses. Hkerwood. 

Refre'ssiox. n.s. [from rc/iress.] Act of repressing. 

No declaration from myself could take place, tot the due 
repression of these tumults. s Ring Charles. 


Repue'ssjve. adJ. [from repess.] Having power to 
repress; acting to repress. 

Reprie'val.* n. s. [from reprieve.] Respite. 

His [tlie sailor’s] sleeps arc but reftrievats of his dangers; 
and when he wakes, ’tis the next stage to dying. 

Overbury, Charact. (». 7. 

To REPRIE'VE. r. a, \_reprcndre, repris, Fr.] I'o 
respite after sentence of death; to give a respite. 

He c.'iunot tlirivc. 

Unless her prayers, whom heaven delights to hear. 

And loves to grant, reprieve from the wrath 

Of gre.itcst justice. Shakspeare, All’s Well. 

Company, though it may reprieve a man from his meian- 
cboly, yet cannot secure him from his conscience. So^h. 

Having been condemned for his part in the 1 ^ rebellion, 
his majesty had been pleased to reptwve him, with several of 
Ills friends, in order to give them their lives. AdtSson. 

He reprieves the sinner from time to time, and continues and 
heaps on him the fiivours of his providence, in hopes that, by 
an act of clemency so undeserved, he may prevml on his grati¬ 
tude and repentance. Rogers, Sena. 

Reprieve. «. s. [from the verb.] Respite after sen¬ 
tence of death. 

In his reprieve he may be so fitted. 

That Ills soul sicken not. Hdtaisjreare, Meas.for Meas. 

I hope it is some pardon or reprieve 
For Claudio. Shakspeare, Meas.for 'Meas. 

The iiioming Sir John Hotham was to die reprieve was 
sent to suspend the execution for three days. Clarendon. 

All that I ask, is but a short reprieve. 

Till I forget to love, and learn to grieve. Denham, 

7 b RE'PRIMAND. v.a. [reprttiiander,¥r. repipio, 
Lat] To chide; to check; *to repr^end; to re¬ 


prove. 

Gcrmanicus was severely reprimanded by Tiberius, for tra¬ 
velling into £^pt without his permission. Arbulbnot. 

They saw mcir eldest sister once brou^t to her tears, and 
her perverseness severely reprimanded. Law. 

IIe'prisiabd. w. s. {repimande, repimende, Fr. from 
the verb.] Reproof; reprehension. 

He inquires how such an one’s wife or son do, whom he 
does not see at cbiircb;’which is undentooilas a s^ret repri¬ 
mand to the person absent. ' Addison, Speet. 

3x2 
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To Repri'nt. V. a. and prints 

1. To renew the impression of oiiy thins. 

The barest of redemption Ih to rnb over Uie (lefnced copy 
of creatioa. to nyiriat God’s imi^ upcm the soul, and to set 
forth nature in a second and a fairer edition. South. 

2. To print a new edition. 

' My bookseller is reprmtmg the essay on criticism. Pope. 
Refri'nt.# n.s. A reimpression. Modern. 
Repri'sal. tu s. {represalia, low Lat. rej»resaille, Fr.J 
Something seiz^ by way of retaliation for robbery 
or injury. 

* The English bad great advantage in value of repruak, as 
being more strong and active at sea. Hapmrd. 

Sense must sure thy safest plunder be. 

Since no rmritab can be maac on tb«. Dorset. 

RBPRl'SE.'t* a. s. Ireprise, Fr.] 

1. The act of taking something in retaliation of injury. 

. Your care about your bankc infers a fear 

Of threatening floods and inundations near; 

If so, a Just reprise would only be 

Of what the land usurp’d upon the sea. I^deu. 

2 . (lo annual deduction, or duty, paid out 

is a manor or lands. 

7 h Repbi'se.# o. a. [reprendre, reprts, Er.] 

I. To take again. 

Forthy he ran some other wayes advize * 

How to take life from that dead-living swayne, 

'Whom’stlU he marked freshly to arize 

From til’ Earth, andfrom her womb new spirits to reprixe. 

Spenser, F. Q. ii. xi. 44. 
You shall read of one town tidtcn by a boat of turfs, and 
reprixed many yeers after by a boat of fagots. 

Howell, For. Tran. (164a,} p* 163. 

a. To recompense; to pay in any manner. 

If any of the lamK so granted by his miyestr, should^ be 
otherwise decreed, his majesty’s grantee should he reprised 
with other lands. Grant in Ld. Ctarendan’s I^e, ii. ay a. 

To REPROA'CH. ». a. ^eprochery Fr.] 

I. To censure in opprobrious terms, as a crime. 
Mezenthis witli his ardour warm|d 
His fSiinting friends, reproaeVd their shameful fii^it, 

Roll’d the victors. Drpden, JEn. 

ne French writers do not burden themselves too much with 
’ plot, which has been reproached to them as a fault. Dryden. 

3. To charge with a fault in severe language. 

If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, happy ore yc. 

I Pet. IV. 14. 


That shame 

There sit not, and reproach us as unclean. Milton, P. L. 
3. To iqabraid in general. 

The very regret wf bein^ surpassed in any valuable quality, 
by a person of the same abilities witli oiuseive^ will r^roach 
OUT own laziness, and even shame us into imitation. XMcrs. 
Reproa'ch. «. s. [reprochet^r^ from the verb.] Cen¬ 
sure; infamy; shtme. 

Witii hit reproach and odious menaces, 

Thaknight emboilingin hit haughty heart, 

Kriit all nit forces. 

If black scandal or foul-^’d reproach 
Attend the sequel of your imposition. 

Your Mere eaforcemebt shall acquittance me. 

Hiqb, ibr the testimony of trutii, hast borne 
Uidvoiil Milton, P.L. 

Reproa'^able.*!* adj. SreprockMe, Fr.] 

1. Worthy of reproach. 

2. Opprobrious; scurrilous. 

Cf^oUus the poet wrote againste him [Jul.Ctetar} contumc- 
lioiia at .reproaasaila venet. &r T. FUyot, Gag. foL 170. b. 

Refroa^ciifue. tuff, .[from reproach.] 

I. Scurrilous; opprobrioiis. 

0 moDstrousl what r«pr«ao|fid words am these. Shahpeare. 
11^ dNBtb’di 

^ rapier in Mhosem, nad vrijhal 

^^Tanut these repread^ speeches down his throat. Shahspeart. 


Spenser. 

Ssakspeare. 


S 


An advocate may be punished for reproachful language, la 
remect of the parties in suit. Parergms. 

2. I^ameful; infamous; vile. 

To make religion a stratagem to undermine government, is 
contn^ to this superstructure^ most scandalous and reproac^uf 
to ^ristianitv. . Hammond oh Funamnentab. 

^ I'hy punitiiment ' ' ^ 

Me shall endure, by coming ia the fleih 

To a reproaehfulYxte and cursed’death. MUton, P. I.. 

REFUOA'cHFt'Lr.Y. odv. [from reproack.'] 

1. Onprobriouiily; ignominiously; scurrilnusly. 

Sbttil 1 then be us’d reproael^ullyf Shatspeare, Hen. VI. 

. I will that the younger women marry, autl give none occa¬ 
sion to the HiJvcrsnry to speak reproach/td/y. i Tm. vt 14. 

2. Slinnu'fiilly; infamously. . 

RE'PllOBATE. adj. \reprobus, Lat.] Lost to vir¬ 
tue ; lost to grace; alinndoiicd. 

Th^ profess to know God, but in works deny him, being 
iihflminabic,,and to every good work reprobate. TU. i. 16. 

Strength and art are easily outdone 
By spirits reprobate. MUton, P. L. 

God forludj tliat every single commission of a tin, thourii 
great fur its kind, and withal acted against conscience, for its 
aggravation, should so fiir dtqiravcthe soul, and bring it to such 
4a reprobate condition, ns to take pleasure in other men’s sins. 

South, Serm. 

If there is any poor man or woman, that is more than ordi¬ 
narily wicked and reprobate, Miranda has her eye upon them. 

Lam. 

Re'probate. r. s. a man lost to virtue; a wrt'tch 
abandoned to wickednras. 

What if we omit 

Tills repnibate, till be were well inclin’d. Shahspeare. 

1 acknowledge myself for a reprobate, a villain, a traitor to 
tlic king, and the most unworthy man that ever lived, ttaleeh. 

All tlic saints have profited by tribulations; and thOT that 
could not bear temptations, became reprobates. Bp. Taylor. 

To Re'probate. v. a. [reprobo, Lat.] 

1. To disallow; to rgect. 

Sneh on answer os this is reprobated and disallowed of in 
law; 1 do not believe it, unless the ileed appears. AyKffc. 

2 . To abandon to wickedness and eternal destruction. 

What should make it necessary for him to repent and amend, 
who either without respect to any degree of amendment is 
supposed to be elected to eternal bltss, or without respect to 
tin, to he irreversibly reprobated. Hammomt. 

A reprobated hardness of heart does them the office of phi¬ 
losophy towards a contempt of death. UEstrange. 

3. To abandon to bis sentence, without hope of par¬ 
don. 

Drive him out 

To r^robated exile round the world, 

A caitire, vagabond, abhorr’d, accurs’d. Southernr. 

Re'probatemess. n. s. [from reprobate."} The state of 
being reprobate. . 

Re'probateb.% n. s. [from reprobate."} One wbo re¬ 
probates. 

John, Duke of Argyle, the patriotic repnbater of French 
modes. Name, CotUm. of Granger, iii. 490. 

Reproba'tiok. a. s. ^reprobation, Fr. from reprobate.} 

1. Tbe act of abandoning or state of being abandoned 
to eternal destruction; tbe contrary to election. 

This tight would make him do a desperate turn; ; 

Yea curse his better angel from his tide, 

And fall to rMrohaiion. Shahspeare, Otitelle. 

This is no foundation of cfiwriininating grace, or copsequently 
ftuit of eiectioCwiid reprobdtien. Hammond. 

Thou^ sonie words may be accommodated to God’s pre- 
d^tination, yet it is the sc^ of that text to. treat of the re. 
probation of any man to hell-firo. BramtuUt against Hobbes. 

God, upon a true repentance it not so fotally tied to the 
•[undle of absolute reprobation, as not to keep bis promise, and 
teal merciful pardons. Maine. 

2. A condemnatory sentence. 

You are mjiowcred to ^Mlthe final decitiou of wit, to put 
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our tlainp on nil that ought to paic for current, and act a I 
rand of refnAatioa on dipt poetry and coin. Dr^ien. 

RErnoBA'TiONEn.* «. $. [from reprdmtim.l One 
who haatily abandons otliers to eternal destruction. 

Let them take heed, that they mivtakc not their own fierce 
temper for the mind of Ood,->But I never knew any of the 
OenevB dr Scotch model, which eortof sanctified repraMtioners 
we abound with, either like tbit way of preaching in my 
life; iHit generally whips and scorpions, w^h and vengeance, 
fire and bnmstone, made both top and bottom, front anti rear, 
first and last, of ail their discourses. Suuih, Serin, iii. 419. 

To REPRODU'CE. v. a. Ire and produce i repro- 
duire, Kr.] To produce again; to produce anew. 

If horse dung reprodurM oats, it will not be easily deter¬ 
mined where the power of generation ccuseth. Brown. 

Those colours are unchangeable, and whenever all those rays 
with those their colours arc mixed again, thiy reproduce tlie 
same while light as before. Newton, Opt. 

RF.pROI)^I'cKll.^^• ti. s. [re and producer,'^ One who 
produces anew. 

I speak of Charles Tuwnshcnd, ofiicially the reproducer of 
this fatal scheme; whom I cannot even now reincniher without 
some degree of heiisibility. In truth, he was the delight and 
ornament of this hoiric, and the charm of every private society 
which be honoured with his presence. * 

Burke, Sp, on Americ. Taxal. 

Rephodu'ction. n,a. \jnom reproduce.^ The act of 
producing anew. 

I am about to attempt a rmrodurtton in vitriol, in which it 
seems not unlikdy to be puriormablc. Bople. 

Rfproo f. «. s. [from reprenxu’] 

t . Illnme to tlic face; reprehension. 

Good Sir John, as yon have one eye upon my follies, turn 
another into tlic register of your own, that I may pass with a 
r/proof the easier. Shaktpeare, M. W. of Windsor, 

Fear nut the anger of the wise to raise; 

Those best can bear reprosf, who merit [Hitiae. Pope. 

2. CIciiaurc; slander. Out of use. 

Why, for thy sake, have I sufer’d reproof? shame iiath 
cnaered my face. Ps. Ixix. j, 

Repbo'vable. adj. [from reprove,'} Culpable ; blam- 
able; worthy of reprehension. 

If thou dost find thy &itli as dead after the reception of the 
sacrament as liefure, it may be thy faith was not only little, but 
reprovahlr. Bp, 'Pat/lor, Worlkv Commun. 

To REPRO'VE.'f" V, a, XreprouxKt\ Fr. Dr. .Tohii- 
son. — 'fhe French wortl is rendered by Cotgrave, 
among others applicable to the definitioris which 
arc hem given, to disaUoui. And this appears to 
have been the ancient meaning of the word in our 
language: “ The stoon which the bilderis re~ 
proveden, this is made in to tlie head of the cornerc.” 
Wicliffo, St. Matt. xxi. Our translators of the pre¬ 
sent authorized version of the N. Test, thus render 
1 Pet. ii. 7. The stone which the builders dis- 
alkmed,”} 

1. To blame; to censure. 

I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices. Pt, 1 . g. 

ITiis is the sin of the minuter, when men are called to re- 
prove rin, and do not Pertdm, 

2. To chat^e to thd face with a fault; to check; to 
chide; to reprehend. 

WiM if they can better be content with one that can wink 
at thmivfoults,'than with him that will reprove them. Whitgift, 

Tbm is no slander in an allow’d fool, though he do nuthi'iig 
but rail; nor no railing in a known discreet iman, Uiottgli he do 
twtbing but reprooe, Skaktpeare, Tto, Night, 

Vt^at iftby ton 

Provo disobedient; juio, reprov'd, retort, 

Wherefore ifidst thou me ? MUton, P, L. 

If a great personage undertakes un acdon pasdonately, let 
ii be acted with all the malice ud impotenry iu the world, be 
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shall have enougli to flatter him, but not ennugii to reprove 
him. Sp, 2 \splor, Ride of laving Ho/y, 

He reproves, exhorts, and preaches to those, for whom he 
first prays to God. Law. 

3. To refute; to disprove. 

My lords. 

Reprove my all^tion if you can. Shaiipeare, Hen. VJ. 

4, To blame for: with of. 

To reprove one of luzine^, they will say, dost Uiou make 
idle a coat ? that is, a coat for idleness. Careui. 

Reprp'ver. m. s. [from nprovc.} A re|)rehender; 
one that reproves. 

Let the most potent sinner sfieak out, and tell us, whether 
he cun command down the clauionrs and revilings of a guilty 
conscicnrc, and impose silence upon that tioid reprover. South. 

This shall have from ci'cry one, even the reprovers of vice, 
the title of living well. * Locke on Education. 

To Hepru'ne. V. a. [iv and prune.} To prune a 
second time. 

R^rutie apricots and peaches, saving as many of the voung 
likeliest shoots as iwcyrclt placed. Emiyn, Kidendar. 

llEVniiE. adJ. [^reptile, Lat.J Creeping upon many 
fer-t. In the following lines reptile is cuijlbundeu 
with serpenf. 

Cleanse Imits from filth, to give a tempting gloss, 

Cherisli the siilly’d reptile race with moss. Gay. 

RE'n'ii,E. It. s. An animal that creeps upon many 
fccU 

Terrestrial animals may be divided into c|uadnipcds or rep- 
tiles, which linvc many feet, and serpents winch have no feet. 

iwekr, Elem, if Nat. Philos. 

Holy retrent! sithenee no female hither. 

Conscious of social love and nature’s rites, « 

Must dare approach, from the inferior rrjilile. 

To woman, form divine. , Prior^ 

Repu'blican.'I* adj. [from repiiblich.} Placing the 
government in the people; approving this kind of 
government. 

You can better ingrail any description of repiibliek on a 
monarchy, than any thing ot monarchy upon the republican 
forms. Burke on the Fr. Revolution. 

It has been a great point with rrpuUkan divines to explain 
away the force of this text, Itom. xiii. i. But for this |inrposc 
they have never been able to fall upon any happier expedient, 
than to say that the word powers, signifies not persons 

bearing power, but forms of govcrnnicnt. — I will venture to 
add, that not a single instanee is to be found in any writer, 
sacred or profoiic, of the use of the word il«na to signify form 
of government; nor is that sense to be extracted liy any critical 
chemistry from the etymology ana radical meaning of the word. 

Hp. Horsley, Serm. Jan, 30, (1793.) 

Repu'blican. h. s. [from re/nMiet^ One who thinks 
a commonw'calth without monarchy the best go¬ 
vernment. 

These |X!opIe are more happy in imagination than the rest 
of their neighbours, because tney think themselves so; though 
such a chimerical happiness is not peculiiu* to repuUicans. 

Addison, 

R£Pu'Bi.icAMisM. 4 k ». s. Attachment to a republicac 
form of government. 

He distinguishes it with the same care from the prinriples of 
rggicide and republkanism. Burke. 

REPU'BLICK.'f* «. n. ^respMica, Lat republique, 
French.] 

1 . Commonwealth; atatc in which the power is lodged 
in more than one. 

Hiey are indebted many millions more than their whole 
repiMideik worth. Addison, State sf the War, 

2 . Common interest; the publick. 

Those that by their deeds will make it known, 

Whose dignity they do giutain; 

And life, state, gkwy, all they gain, ^ 

Count the rrpubHck's, not their own. 


It, JoHson. 
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Refublick of Letters. The whole body of the people 
of study and learning. Chaml^s. 

Repubuca'tiom.# ». s. [re and ptMication .1 

1. Reimpcession of a printed work. 

2. [In law.] A stKiond publication; an avowed 

renewal. * 

Ttie repuUicttVott of a fomcr will revokes one of a later date, 
and cstablubes the first again. Blachimte. 

To Kkpu'blish.# V. a. [re and publish,'} To publish 
anew. 

Tiio book is ^tant, published by warrant, and reptiUkhed 
*by command this present year. 

Momilagu, App, to Can. .1625,) p. 31. 
REm'DiABif. aiij, [from repudiate.'] Fit to be re¬ 
jected. 

7 bREPU'DIAtE.i>.«. [repudto, Lat. repudier, Fr.] 
To divorce; to reject; to put away. 

Let not those, that have repudiated the more inviting sius, 
diow thernsrives philtrcd and bewitched by this. 

• <rOi>. of the TintgttC, 

Here is a notorious instance of the folly of the atheists, that 
while they repudiale all title to the kingdom of heaven, merely 
for the present pleasure of body, and their boasted tranquillity 
' of mind, besides Uie extreme madness, in runiiinc such a dus*. 

' aerate hazard after death, they unwittingly deprive themselves 
nere of that very plcBsur(|and tranquillity they seek for. 

Beniley, Semi. 

Repudia'tion."^ «. s. [repudiation, Fr. from repu¬ 
diate.'] Divorce; rejection. 

What repndialmnt, and newe weddinges upon divorcements! 

MarliUj Mart, ojf f'riertt, (1554,) L. iii. 
The Jewish repudiatioai never found favour in heaven. 

Bp. Halt, Chr, Myst. § 8 . 
It was alIowc<|, by the Athenians, only in case of repudia- 
thn of a wife. ArbulAuot on Coint. 


To REPU'GN.# », n. [repi^no, Lat. repugner, Fr.] 
To oppoae; to make resistance. 

Nature repugning, they scarce taste any thing that may be 
profitable. Sir T. Elt/ot, Gov. fol.46. b. 

Many things rejiugning quite both to GoH’s law, and man’s. 

Spenter on Ireland. 

As thougli this did rrpi/gac both unto tlieir nature and grace. 

Saikeld on Angels, (1613,} p. 326. 

To Rspu'eN.# v.a. To withstand; to resist. 

When stubbornly he did repugn the truth 
About a certain question of the law 
Argued betwixt the duke of York and him. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. I. 

Repu'gnance. ^ «. s. [Repugnance, Fr. from rejmg- 
Repu'onancy. 3 nant.] 

1. Inconsistency ;^ntrarjety. 

But where di&reiicc is without repi^nancy, that which hath 
been can be no prejudice to that which is. Hooker. 

It is no afii'ont to omnipotence, if, by reason of the formal 
incwacity and repugnasuy of the tiling, we aver that the world 
could not have bwn made from all eternity. Benflep. 

2. Reluctance; resistance. 

Why do ibnd men expose themselves to battle. 

And let the foes quietly cut their throats. 

Without repugnaiuy f Shakspeare, T'mton. 

3. Struwlc of opp^te passions. 

Xhusmd the passions act without any of their present jars, 
combats, or repugnmeet, ail moving with the beraty of uni¬ 
formity and the stiincss of composure. Sondt, Serm. 

4. Aveiaion; unwiiKngness. 

Tlwt which causes us to lose most of our time, is the re. 
p ugi u mae whidi we natufuUy have to iabour. Hiyden. 

REFU'CNANT.-f* a^. [repugnant, Fr.Anpuffims, 

LaL] 

1. Disobedient; ndt oftnequious. 

His antifoe sword, 

Rebellious to his ar% lies wfam it fidls, 

Bqnigiuml to command.. ShaktpeUre, Hamlet. 


2. Contrary; opposite; inconsistent: generally witli 
to, sometimes wsfA. 

All contrary and rrpugmaut religions. 

Str^Aeton, Fort, i^the Faith,(tshs,) foLtys. 

There is no breach of a dimne law, but is more or less 
pumanl uulo the will of the law-^gver, God himself. Perkins. 

Why I reject the other coi^^ures is; because they have 
not due warrant from observanon, but are clearly refmgnmt 
thereunto. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

Your way is to wrest and strain some principles maintained 
' "both by them and me, to a sense repugnant with their other 
known doctrines. Waterland. 

llEPu'cNAigTJ,Y. adv. [from repttgnant,] Contra¬ 
dictorily. 

They M.>cak not repugnanllp thereto. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

To Repuxlulate. i>. h. [rc and pullulo, Lat. rcpuUuler, 
Fr.] To bud again. 

Though tares rrjndlidatc, there is wheat still left in the field. 

Howell, Voc, For. 

UEPU'LSE. n. s. [rejmlse, Fr. rcptdsa, Lat.] The 
condition of being driven off or put aside from any 
altcnipt. 

My riyiulse at Hull seemed an act of so rinle disloyalty, that 
my e'ltcmics had scarce confidence enough to abet it. 

A', aorfcc. 


Nor much expect 

A foe so proud will first the weaker sock; 

So lient, the more shall shame him his repulse. Milton, P.L. 
By fate rcpeil'il, and with rrjiidses tir’d. Denham. 

'To IIepu'i.se. V. a. [repidsus, Lat.] To beat back; tt> 
drive off 


The Christian defendants still remised tlicm with peatei 
courage than tliey were able to assail them. Knotles. 

Tins fleet, atleiiqiting St.lVlinors, were repulsed, and u ithout 
glory or gain, returned into England. Jlapward. 

Complete to have discover’d and npuk'd 
Whatever wiles of foe or secining friend. M'dlou, P. L, 

11epu'lseb.’3& n. s. [from reptdsc.] One who beats 
back. . Sherwood. 

Repu'i-Sion. m. s. [repu/sus, Lat.] The act or power 
of driving off from itself. 

Air has some degree of tenacity, whereby the paits attract 
one another; at the same time, by their clasticitv, the par¬ 
ticles of air have a power of repulsion or flying on from ouc 
another. ArhiUhnnf, 

IIepu'j[.sive. adj, [from rejmlse.] Driving off; having 
the power to beat back or drive off 

Tlie parts of the salt or vitriol recede from one another 
and endeavour to expand themselves, and get as far asunder 
as the quantity of water, in which they float, wilb'aliow; and 
docs not this endeavour imply, that<tbey have a repulsive force 
by which they fly from one another, or that they attract the 
water more strongly than one another? Newton, Opt. 

To Repu'bcuase. v.a. [re and jmrchasc.] To buy* 
again. 

unce more we sit on England’s royal tlwonc. 

Repurchas'd with the blood of eneimcs; 

What valiant foe-men, like to autumn’s com, 

Have wc mow’d down in top of all their pride ? Shakspeare. 

If the son alien those lauds, and repurchase them again in 
fee, toe rules of descents are to be observed, as if he were the 
ori^nal purchaser. Hale, Law qf England. 

Re'fdtabee. adj. [from repute.]'' Honourable; not 
inikmous. 

If ever any vice shall become reptUMe, and be gloried in as 
a mark of greatnew, what can we then expect from die man of 
honour, but to signalise himself. - Rogers, Serm. 

In the articb of danger, it is as reputaile to elude an enemy 
as defeat one. Broome. 

RE'puTABtEMEss. «. s. [from reputable,] The quality 
of a thing of good repute. ^ 

Re'futably. adv. [from reputaiie,] Without dis¬ 
credit. 
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To miqr such worthy magiatratcti, who liave thu* reputoUy 
fitted the chief scats of power in this great dty, I am now 
addressing my discourse. Mterbury, Serm. 

Reputa^tioNi n. s. Z^-cputationf Fr. from reputeJl 

1. Character of sood or bod. 

VersoTt npon tne lake of Geneva, has the reputtUim of Ixung 
extremely poor and t>cggarly. Addiwn. 

2 . Credit; honour. 

Xejwta/ioa it an idle and most felte imposition; oft got 
without merit, and lost without deserving: you have lost no 
reputation at all, unless you repute yourself such a loser. 

Shaktpeare. 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 

At ev’ry word u reputation dies. Pojte, Sajie of the Lock. 

To REPU'TE. V. a. Lat. reptder, Fr.] 'lo 

hold; to account; to tliink. 

The king was reputed n prince most prudent. Shukepcare. 
1 do repute her grace 

The rightful heir to England’s royal seat. Shaktpeare. 

1 do know of those, 

That therefore only are reputed wise, 

For saying nothing. Shakspeare, Merck, of Fen. 

Men, such as chnsc 

Law practice for mere gain, lioldly repute 

Worse than embrothel’o strumpets prostitute. Donne. 

if the grand vizier be so great, as he is reputed, in politicks, 
lie will never consent to an invasion of Hungary. Temple. 
UEPo'TE.i- «. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Character; reputation. 

A man of good repute, carriage, bearing, and estimation. 

Shuktpeure, L. Lab. Lott. 

2. Eatablisliod opinion. 

He who reigns 

Monarch in heaven, till then as one secure, 

Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. Milton, P. L. 

Repu'tedi.y.^'' adv. [from repttled.'] In common 
estimation; according to established opinion. 
Barrow somewhere uses it. 

Repu't£Ll.>.s. at^. {from rejiute .2 Disreputable; dis¬ 
graceful. A word not inelegant, but out of use. 

Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 

Had left me in reputelett banishment, 

A fellow of no mark nor livelihood. Sltrditpettre, lien. IV. P.I. 

K EQUE'ST. n. s. {requeslCi Fr.] 

1. Petition; entreaty. 

Eut ask what you would have reform’d, 

1 vrill both hear and grant yon your rciiueitt. Sbttktpcare. 
Hainan stood up to make request for his life to Esther. 

Either. 

All thy regueil for rai|p, accepted son I 
Obtain; all tliy requeti was my decree. Milton, P. L. 

Ask him to lend 

• To this, the last request that I sliall send, 

A gentle car. Denham, 

2. Demand; repute; credit; state ofitciiig dcsir^. 
Aufidius will appear well in these wars, his great opposcr 

C'ortolanus being now in no request of bis country. Shnkspeare. 

Whilst this vanity of thinking, that men are obliged to 
write mthcr sratems or nothing, is in request, many excellent 
notions are sii^ressed. Br^le. 

Knowledge and fame were in as great request as wealth 
among us now. Temple. 

To Keque'st. V. a. {re^ster, Fr.] To ; to 
solicit; to entreat. 

To-night we hold a solemn supper, Sir, 

And V^-request your presence, Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

It was to lie requested of Almighty Go<l by prayer, that those 
kii^ would seriously fulfil all tl^ hope of peace. KnoUes. 

The virnn qjutre for her reqjmt 
The god ^t uts at marriage feast; 

He at their invoking came. 

But with a scarce weil-I^ited flame. ADlton, Ep. M. Winch, 
In things not itnlawnil, great persons cannot be properiy 
s;ud to request, because aU things considered, they mii't r.ot 
be denied. ^ South, Sen.. 
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REgUE'sTEH.’f' M. s. [from requeit.'} Petitioner; so- 
liciter. 

Too much importunity does but teach a wise man how to 
deny. The more we desire to gain, the more others detirc 
tiiat they may not lose. The earnestness of the requetter 
tcacheth the petitioned to be suspicious; and suspicion teaebe, 
him how to hold, and fortifj-. Junius, SinSligmat.{i63q,)p, 748. 

To Requi'cken. r. a. [re and quicken.^ To reani¬ 
mate. 

By and by the din of wm- ’gan pierce 
His ready sense, when straiglit his doubled spirit 
Reqideknt’d what in flesh was fatigate, ' 

And to the battle came he. Shakspeare, Coriot. 

71 . s. [Latin. “ It is called requiem, 
because the introits in the masses for thcdcad bt^in 
with this wtirtl.” l*egge.] 

1. A hymn in which they implore for the dead re- 
quiem or rest. 

We should profane the service of the dead. 

To ring a requiem and such peace to her. 

As to peace-parted souls. Shakspeare. 

2 . Rest; quiet; peace. * - 

The midwife kncel’d at my mother’s throes. 

With pain produc’d, and nurs’d for future woes; 

£l:.c hud 1 an eternal requiem kept, 

And in the nriit'. of peiice for ever slept. Sandrfs. 

Singing a rcrjiiimi to his soul, and projecting his future easi^ 
upon a survey of bis present stores. South, Serm. vL sol. 

REQtJj'ETOBy.^f: H. s. {I'cqvietorium, low Lat.] A se¬ 
pulchre. 

The bodies-arc not only despoiled of all outward 

funcrall ornaments, but digged up out of their requietories. 

IVecocr, Fnn. Mon. p. 419. 

Hequi'uaule. adj. [from require.'} Fit to be rtv 
quirod. 

It contains the certain periods of times, and all circum¬ 
stances requira/de in a history to inform. Hale. 

To REQUI'RE.'f’ v. a. {reqm'ro, Lat requerir, Fr.] 

1. To demand ; to ask a thing as of right. 

Ye me require 

A thing without the compass of my wit; 

For lioth the lineage and the certain sire, 

From which I sprung, arc from me hidden yet. Spenser. 

We do require them of you, so to use them. 

As we shall niid tlieir merits. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

This the veiy law of nature teacheth us to do, and this the 
law of God requirelh also at our hands. Spelmuu. 

This iiiiply’d 

Subjection, but requited with gentle sway. Milton, P. L. 

Oft our alliance other lands detir’d, • 

And what we seek of you, of us requir'd. Drr/dea. 

2. T6 make necessary; to need. 

The king’s business required haste. i Sam. xxi. 8. 

High from the ground the branches would 'require 
Thy utmost reach. _ Milton, P, L. 

But why, alas J do mortal men complain ? 

God gives us what lie knows our wants require. 

And better things tlian those which we desire. Druderu 

God, when he gave the world in common to all mankind, 
commanded men also to labour; and, the penury of his con¬ 
dition rqjftdred it. Locke, 

3. To request. 

Two things have I required of tliec; deny me them not be¬ 
fore I die. ’ Prov, xxx. 7. 

One thing have 1 desired of the Lord, whidh I will require. 

Ps. xxvii. 4. Conm. Pr. 

REQni'RkB. 4 f: n. s. [from require.} One who re¬ 
quires. • Huloet. 

RE'QUISITE. adJ. [re^situs, Latin.] Necessary; 

netful; requir^ bv ue nature of things. 

When God new modelled the world by the introduction of 
a new refigjSn, and that in the.room of one set up by himself, 
it was requisite, that he should recommend it to the reasons of 
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men with the lame nitboiity and evidence that enbreed the 
former. South, Sent. 

Cold calledi the ipiiits to tuocour, and therefore the^ can¬ 
not M well close and go together in the head, which is ever 

• remiiite to sleep. Becmi, K<U. Hut, 

Prepare ^iir soul with', all those nccessai^ graces, that are 
more immMiately reqmtUe to this performance. H'aie. 

Re'quisite. 71. g. Any thing necessary. 

Bet uonnarttt Idbore, *ed reRcta, was thought by a poet to 
be one of the reouuitet to a happy life. Jiryden. 

. For want of these remdritet, most of our in^ious young 
men take up some cried up Englisli poet, adore liim, and imi¬ 
tate him, mthout knowing whermn tic is defective. Drt/den. 

God on his part has declared the reqmdtes on ours; what 
we must do to oUmn blessings, is the great business of us all 
to know. „ , Wake. 

Re^quisitelt. oifii. [from 7-c77«iiVc.] Necessarily; in 
a requisite manner. 

We discern how requintely the several parts of scripture arc 
fitted-to several times, persons and occurrences. Hoyle. 

Re'quisiteness. 71. s. [from reytiisiVf.] Necessity; 
the state pf.bcing requisite. 

Disceraing how exquisitely the several parts pf scripture arc 
fitted to the several times, persons and occurrences intended, 
we shall discover not only tne sense of the obscurer passages, 
but the regumteneii of their having been written so oiKcurely. 

Boyte. 

REQUisi'TioN.^k 71. s. [from requisite: Fr. requisition.^ 
Demand; application for a thing as of right 

Had you been well, I am sure you would liavC written, ac¬ 
cording to your engagement and my requuitim. 

Let. Clieslerfield. 

. It was an incident of good fortune, that 1 should be at Ren¬ 
nes at the time of this solemn requMim. The marquis d’E., 
after twenty ^'ears’ application to business, was come to re¬ 
claim his nomiity. Sterne, 

REQUi'smvE.* aty. [from requisite.'} Indicating de¬ 
mand. 

Hence new modes of speaking; if we interrogate, ’ds the 
interrogative mode; if we require, ’tis the requuitive. 

Harris, Herm. B. r. ch. 8. 

Reqoi'bitory.# adj. [from requisitus, Lat] Sought 
Iot; demanded. 

There are two sorts of these drmtns; the one, which arc 
called curious dr requisUory, to which’are referred the dreams 
sought out, demanded, and obtained, by wicked vows and pro¬ 
fane sacrifices amongst the ancient ragans. 

Summary on Tnt Barlas, (ifisi,) W, t. p, tj, 

REeut'TAi» 7t. s. [from reqmte.} 

1. Return for any good or bad office; retaliation. 

Should we take the quarrel of sermons in hand, and revenge 

their cause by reqtdtal, thniuing prayer in a manner out of 
doors under colour of long preaching ? Soolser. 

Since you . 

Wear out your gentle limbs in my ailairs. 

Be bold, you do so grow in my requital. 

At notliing can unroot you. Shaktpeare, Ms Well. 

We hear 

Such goodness of your justice, that our soul 

Cannot but yield you forth to publick thanks, , 

Forerunniug your reqmtal. _ Shaktpeare, Meat, for Meat, 

2. ll^m; rcciprociil action. 

No romt their aversion can remove, 

Nor ni remtUtU can efface tiieir loye. Waller. 

3. Reward; recompeiuc. 

lie oft would beg roe sing; — 

And in requital op’d bis leathern i^n, 

And skew'd me simples of a thousand n^es, ' 

Telliqg their stroiige and mgorous faculties. - JiBltoa, Comut. 

1 have ta’en a coraial, 

Bent by the king at Haly. hi requiltd 

^ 1^ my misenes, to make me happy. JJeftham, 

In all the light that the heavens bestow upm thu lower 
world, though the lower world cannot equal«Adr bqpefoc- 
tioar^^et wiu a kind of gratfifol return it reflehu those n^, 
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diat it'cannot recompense; so that throw is some return how¬ 
ever, though there can be no reqmUU, Smdh, Serm. 

To REQUITE. bC a. [requiter, IV.] 

1. To r^ay; to retaliate good or ill ^ to recompense. 

If he love me to madness, I shall never reqtate him. 

. Shaktpeare. 

Joseph will certmnly rr^utfe iis .ril the evil we did. 

(Jan. 1 . ij. 

^ An avenger against his enemiei^ and one that shall requite 
Akindness to his mends. ' ^ Ecctut. xxx. 6. 

Him within protect from hams;' 

He can rcotute thee, for he knows the charms 

Ttiat call tnme on such gentle acts as these. Milton, Smmet. 

Great idol of mankind, we nMttx cla^ 

The praise of merit, nur aspire to fame 1 
’Tis all we Inig thee to conceal from sight, 

Those acts of goodness which themselves requite: 

O let us still the secret joy partake. 

To follow virtue ev’n for virtue’s s^e. Pope. 

Unhappy Wallace, 

Great patriot hero 1 ill requited chief! Thornton. 

2 . To do or give in recipi'ocation. 

lie hath requited me evil for good. i Sam. xxv. ai. 

Open not tninc heart to eveiy man, lest he requite thcc with 
a shrewd turn. Ecclus, viii. 19. 

Re2Ui'ter.# 7 t. s. [from rcqttiie.} One who re¬ 
quites. 

Honour is not only the guardian and parent of other virtues, 
but is a virtue of itself, which renders man a grateful resenter 
and rrquiler of coiirtesips. Burrow, tol.i. S. 4. 

Re'remoube. n. s. [hpepeinuf, Saxon.] A bat. Sec 
Rkaumouse. 

Resa'i.e. n. s. [re and sale.] S.ilc at second hand. 

Moiiepolics and coemption of wares for resale, where tlicy 
' are not restrained, are great means to enrich. Bacon. 

To Resai.u'te.'I' 71 . a. {^resahUo, Lat. resaluer, Fr.] 

1. To saiatc or greet anew. 

We drew her up to land, 

And trod ourselves ihc rrsaJufed sand. Chapman. 

To reiatute the world with sacred light, 

I.cucothca wak’d. Milton, P, L, 

2. To return a salutation to. Iltdoel. 

Hippocrates, after a little pause, saluted him by his nainc; 
whom he retalutcd, Bu. ton. Anal, of Mel. Pref. 

To Resai'i.. V. a. [re and sail."] To sail bick. 

From Pyle resaUing, and the Spartan court, 

Honid to speak 1 in ambush is decreed. Pope, Odytt. 

To Resci'no. V. a. [rescindo, Lat rescinder, Fr,] To 
cut oiT; to abrogate a law. 

It is the imposing a sacramental'dhligation upon him, which 
being the condidon, upon the perfonnance whereof *all the 
promises of endless bliss are made ovei; it is not poaidblc t«^ 
reiciud or disclaim the standing obliged tiy it. Ilammondr 
1 Ipake against the test, but was not heard; 

Xt|cse to rescind, and peerage to restore. liryden. 

RESCrSS 10 N.*f* n. s. p-esdssion, Fr. resdssus, 
Latin.] Tlie act of cutting off; abrogation. 

If any infer reidtiiott at thror estate to have .been for idola¬ 
try, that the governments of all idolatrous onons should be 
idso ditsuhred, it followedi not. Bacon. 

No publick or imiwnative disavowkigs, no ceremonial and 
pompms retfittion of our fathon’ erfusatk can be sufficient to 
interrupt the succession of the aurse^lT the children do secretly 
pniedse or approve what they ia. wetmee or ceremony dis¬ 
avow. Bp. Taylor, Serm. p.43. 

RESci'esoBT.*!* [tvseissoire, Fr. retcissus, Latin.] 
Having die power to cut off, or abrogate. 

St. Lewis and the mt were constrained to yield to the 
retauory petitions of thw subjects, who compluned that the 
.restraint of open eombots occasioned multitudes of bidden 
murders. Seideu,I}u^,<lR.4, 

Primerose proposed, but hdf in jest as he assured me, that 
the better and snorter way would be to ptas a general act 



fetcissory (m it wai cdtod) MWiliiiMg aU ^ pBrliamenU that 
bed been bdd unce the year i6». 

Btai^et, SM. ^ hit tun Time, K. Ch. II. 

To Rebcri'bb. o. a. [rescribot Lot. rnertne, Fr.J 

1. To write back. 

Whenever a prince on Mi bdns conndted rctcrihet or writes 
bach Tolcrumus, he dispenses srith that act otherwise unlawful. 

Aylife, Parergon. 

2 . Torwrite over again. 

Calling for more paper to reteribe them, he shewed him tbe 
difference betwiM the infc-%ox and the sand-box. Howell. 
Re'script. n. s, [retcriV, Fr. rescriptum, Lat.] Edict 
of an emperour. 

One fincling a mat mass of money digged under ground, 
and being somewhat doubtfol, signified it to the emperor, who 
made a reteript thus; Use it. Bacon, Apoph. 

The popes, in such cases, where canons were silent, did, 
after the manner of tbe Roman emperors, write back their 
determinations, which were stiled retciipti or decretal epistles, 
having the force of laws. Pru-ergon. 

Re'scuable.# at^. ]irescuable, Fr.] Tnat may be 
rescued. S/iensood. 

£very thing under force is retcuaile by my function. 

GaytononlJ. Qttix. p. ii6. 
7 ’« RE'SeUE.”!" v.a. [rescuo, low Lat. rescmirrrr, 
old French.] To set free from any violence, con¬ 
finement, or danger. 

Sir Scudamore, »mr long sorrow, in the end met witli 
Britomartis, who succoured him and retketoed bis love. 

* UpcHter. 

My uncles both are slain in retelling me. Shaktpeare, 

We’re beset with thieves; 

Betcue thy mistress, if thou be a man. Shaktpeare. 

Dr. Bancroft uiidm^tood the church excellently, and had 
almost retcued it out of the hands of the Calvinian party. 

Clarendon. 

lie that is so sure of his particular election, as to . resolve he 
ran never fall, if he commit those acts, against which Scripture 
is plain, that they that do them shall not inherit eternal life, 
mtist necessarily resolve, that nothing but the removing his 
fundamental error can reicue him from tbe superstriictive. 

Hammond an FundameiUalt. 
' Who was that just man, whom had not heaven 
Rescued, had in his righteousness been Iqft? MUlon, P. L. 

Riches cannot retcue from the grave, 

Whicii claims' alike the monarch and the slave. Hryden. 

We have never yet heard of a tumult raised to retime a 
minister whom his master desired to bring to a fair account. 

Daoenant. 

Re'scue. n. s. [rescous, old Fr. rescussus, low Lat.] 
Deliverance from violence, danger, or confinement. 

How comes it, you 

Have holp to make this^scucP Shaktpeare, Coriol. 

Re'scueb.”!” m. s. [from rescue.'^ One that rescues. 
They all took part with their rttcuer, or restitutor, Quixote; 
and so pelted the guard, that they had very hard pay W their 
convoy. Gay ton on D, Quit. p. 114. 

IIESEA'RCH. «. s. \recherc%ey Fr.] Enquiry; 
search. 

By a skilful {^mlication of those noricci^ may be gained in 
such retearchet the accelerating and bettering of fruits, empty¬ 
ing mines and drainine fens. , GlanvUte, Scept. 

1 submit those mistiuces, into which I may have fallen, to the 
better consideration of bthen, who shall have made research 
into this business with more felicity. Holder. 

A felicity adi^d to everjnwnk, such as the retearchet of 
human wimom nonfat for, Imt could not diKOver. Rogers. 

To Resea'rch. V. a, irechercherf Fr.] To examine ; 
to enquire. 

It is not easy to retearch with due distinction, in the actiont 
oi eminent personages, both how much may have been blemUed 
® otheis, and what was corrupted by their own 

tclkity. IVolton, I), tjf Buckingham. 

Resea'rcher.# fi. j. [from rtsearci.^ Onewbofnakes 
cxaminatioiv,or enquiry. 
voi» iV, 
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To Rebsa'^t. V. a. [re and seat.} To seat again. 

When he’s produc’d, will you reteat Urn 
Upon his*&thcr’s throne ? Hryden, Span. Friar. 

Rese'ctioh.# «. r. [mcrfiwi, Fr.] Act of catting or 
paring off. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

To RESEFZE.* v. a. [re and sme.] 

1. To se»e, or lay hold on, again. 

2 . To reinstate. See To Resiege. 

In wretched prison long he did remaine, 

TiU th^ outraimcd had their utmost date, 

And then thermif reseized was againe, 

And ruled long with honorable state 
Till he surrendered rcalme and life to (ate. 

Spenter, F. Q. ii. x. 45. 

Resei'zer. ». $. One that seizes again. 

Resei'zure. ti. s. [rc and seizure.} Repeated seizure; 
seizure a second time. 

Here we have the charter of foundation; it is now the more 
easy to judge of the forfeiture or reteizure: deface the im^, 
and you divest the right. Baeon. 

R£Se'mbi.abi.e.# adj. [from resemblert Fr.] That 
may be compared. Obsolete. * • 

Man, of soul reasonable. 

Is to an angcll rescmblable. Gower, Conf. Am. Prol. 

RESE'MBLANCK. n.s. [resemblance, Fr.] 

1. Likeness; similitude; representation. 

One main end of poetry and painting is to please; they bear 
a great resemblance to each other. Hryden, Dufretnoy. 

The quality produced hath commonly no retemblanee witii 
the thing producing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare ^ect 
of power. Loeke. 

So chyinists boast they have a power, 

From tlic dead astics of a flower, 

Some faint resemblance to produce, 

But not the virtue. Su^, Mitcell, 

I cannot help remarking the resemblance betwixt him and 
our author in qualities, fame and fortune. Pope. 

2 . Something resembling. 

Tliese sensible things, which religion hath allowed, are 
retemUancet formed according to things spiritual, whereuuto 
they serve as a hand to lead, and a way to direct. Hooker. 

l 4 ircst resemblance of thy Maker fair. 

Thee all thing' living gaze on. MiUon, P. h. 

Thm are but weak resemblances of our intentions, faint and 
iinpermct copies that may acquaint us with the general design, 
but can never express the life of the original. Addison. 

To Re8£'’mbi.e. V. a. [resembler, Fr.] 

1. To compare; to represent os like sometliing else. 

Most safely may we resemble ourselves to God, in respect of 
that pure faculty, which is never separate from the love of God. 

Ralegh, Hilt. ^ the World. 
The torrid parts of Africk are resembled to a libbard’s skin, 
the distance of whose spots represent the disperseness ofhv 
bitations. Brerewood on Languages. 

2. To be like; to have likeness to. 

If we see a man of virtues, mixed with iiifirmiries, fall into 
inisfortgne, we are afraid that the like misfortunes nuy happen 
to ourselves, who retembleiko character. Addison. 

To Rese'nd. t<. at [re and settif.] To send bock; to 
send again. Not now in use. 

I sent to her, by this same coxcomb. 

Tokens and letters, which she did resend. Shak^arc. 

To RESE'NT. v. a. [ressentir, Fr.] 

1. To take well or ill. 

A serious considerafion of the mineral treasures of his ter¬ 
ritories, and tlie practical discoveries of them by way of my 
philosophical tbcoiy, he then so well resented, that afterwards, 
upon a mature digestion of my whole deiugn, he commanded 
me to let yoiir lordships understand, how grmt an inclination 
he bath to further so hopeful a work. Bacon. 

To be absent from any part of publick worship he thus deeply 
resented. Fell, lafe of Hammond. 

2. To take iU; to consider as an injury or affront, 
'rhis is now the most usual sense. 
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And nger would'at ruent the olbr’d wi^ng. Mtion, P. L. 

Such mceedi^ have been alwa^ retetUedt and often 
Duniihedin thii kingdom. Davnant. 

Sese^mter.’I' «. s. [firom resent.^ 

1. One who takes a thing a*cll or ill. 

Hononr u not only the Nardian and parent of other virtues, 
but b a virtue of itselfj wnleh renders man s grateful resenter 
and reqiuter of courtesies. Aorwu', vol.i. S.e* 

2. One who feels injuries deeply: the mort usual 

sense. ^ 

The earl was the worst philosopher, being a great resenter, 
and a weak dissembler of the least disgrace. Watton. 

RBSE'wTFill.'f* a^. lt-e$ent and ./«&] Malignant; 
easily proTokdd to anger, and long retaining it; iiill 
of resentiaent " 

Pope was as raentM of an imputation of the roimdness of 
his bac^, as Marshal Luxembourg is reported to have been on 
' the ikrcasm of king WilMam. T'^n, Hkl, Rh^. on Pope, p. <i. 
To foftmi the obdurate, to convince the mistaken, to mollify 
Ae teKtdfid, are worthy of a statesmen. 

Johwon, Joum, Wett, Idandt. 
RBsfe'MTiNai.v. aiv. [from'mcjift'i^.] 

1. With deep sense; with strong-|)crce|)tion. 

HyhAwres judiciously and resmtiag/yrecapitulatesyourraain 

reasonings. More, Dir. Dia/oguct. 

2 . With continued anger. 

Rese'mtive.# ad;, [from resad.] Quick to take ill; 
eaaiiy excited to resentment. 

Frcm tlie keen reeenlke north, 

^ long oppression, by religion, rous'd, 

Tm gnardian army came. Thornton, Libert;;, P. iv. 

Rese'ntmxnt.'J" fi. s. {ressentiment, Fr.] 

1. Strong perception of good or ill. 

‘Hn rabuns fivid rctenlmentt of the more solid morality. 

More, Div, Dimoguct. 
This psalm begins with an hallelujah ~*in which the people 
•fOod express a just retentmetU .and grateful acknowle4s<»cnt 
of (be ehiefat mercies racmvediiy thar fathers. 

Bp. Pearton, Semi,;. 2 fov. tbj;. 
Some faces we admire and doa;^ on; others, in our im{w- 
lial apprehensions, no less deservuu, we can behold without 
ra|!nihn«it i yea, with an invincible disregard. GtanviUe. 

What he hath of senable evidence, the very groundwork of 
' bis demonstration, is but the knowledge of his own retetUmeni; 
hut how the same things appear to others, they only know that 
are conscions to them; and how they ore in themselves, only 
he that made tliem. GlamnUe. 

2. De^ sense of injury; anger long continued; some- 
times simplv anger. 

Can heavenly minds such high retentmaU show. 

Or exerdse their Slight in human woe? Diy^. 

1 cannot, mthout some envy, and a just retenlnunt agaiust 
the opposite conduct of others, reflect upon that generosity, 
wherawith the heads of a stni^ing &won treat those who 
inil undntdie to hold a pen in their defence. Sw^. 

Though teis hard tojiidgc of the hearts of people, yet where 
thq^ dedorc their retentmeri, and uneasiness at any thing, 
there th^ pass the judgment upon themselves. Law. 

Reserta'tioh. n.s, ^resemUioth Fr.'J 

1. Reserve; concealment pf something in the mind. 
Nor had l.any raernaiUmt in my own soul, when I passed 

that lAl, nor repentmgs aflcr. * King CharUtt. 

We swear with Jesuitical equivocations and mental reter^ 
nationi. Sanderson ogomst the Covenant: 

2. Somethiiw kept back; sometiiing not given up. 

Ourseffby monthly eourse, 

WItti resmMfioa of an hundred fcni|hts, 

% wn to be sustain’d, riiall ourahMe 

HMe with you by due torn., Shatmare, K. Lear. 

TOs is <u;«»b»nieal rvsamulm in matters of easy truth, or 
rathci' ieq>^ inlidHy qpuwt the evidence ef reason. 

Brown. 

llMse ofunieos Steele and fait fketion are eadeavoiping to 
. propagate among the people coneeming the present mmistiy; 
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with what retervaiion to the honour of the queeh, I cannot 
determine. Sw^, 

3. Chistody: state of being treasured up. 

He still'd me, 

In heedtoll’st retervaiion, to bestow them 
As notes, stiiose faculties inelmvf were, 

Mmre than they of note. "Shaitpearc. 

Rese'bvative.# a 4 ;. Ireaervdiift Fr.] Knerving. 

Not now in use. Co^-ave. 

Rese'rvatorv. m. s. [menwwV, Fr.] Place in which 
any thing is reserv^ or kqit. 

How I got such notice of that subterranean retervaion as to 
make a computation of the water now concealed toerciii. 
peruse the propositions concerning earthquakes, W^word. 

To RESE'RVE. v. a. [reservert Fr, reservo, Lat] 

1. To kcqi in store; to save to some other purpose. 

I could add many probabilities of the names of places; but 
they should be too long for this, and I reserve them for another. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

Most thou seen die treasures of the hwl, which I have rr- 
serwd against the day of trouble? Jui xxxviii. s.|. 

David houghed all the chariot horses, but Reserved of thein 
for an hundred chariots. 3 Sam. viii. 4. 

Flowers 

Reserv'd from night, and kept for thee in store. Milton, P. L. 

2. To retain; to kem; to hold. 

Reserve thy state, with better judgement check 
This hideous rashness. Shrtkspeare. 

Will he reserve his anger for ever? will he keep it to the 
end? Jer.m. $. 

3. To lay up to a fufurc time. 

The Lord knowetb how to deliver the godly out of temp¬ 
tations, ami to reserve the unjnst unto the day of ju^ment to 
be punished. _ ’ nPet.n.t;. 

jlie breach seems like the scissiircs of an earthquake, and 
threatens to swallow all that attempt to close it, and reserves 
its cure only for omnipotence. Dec. of C&r. IHety. 

Conceal your esteem and love in your own breast, and re- 
serve your kind looks and language for private hours. Swifi. 

Rere'kve. «. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Store kept untouched, or undiscovered. 

The assent may be withheld upon this suggestion, that 1 
know not yet all that may be said: and therefore, though 1 be 
beaten, it is notnicecssary I should yield, not knowing what 
forces there ore in reserve beliind. Locke. 

2. Something kept for exigence. 

The virgins, besides the oil in their lamps, carried likewise 
a reserve in some other vessel for a continual supply. Tilloiton, 

Things are managed by advocates, who oftentimes seek con¬ 
quest, and not justice, and. ransack all reserves oi law to 
support an unrighteous cause. - KetOewek. 

3. I^mething concealed in the mind. 

However any one may concur in the gciicral schme, it is 
still with certain reserves and deviations, and with a saivo to 
his own private judgcnienl; Addison, FreeMder, 

4. Exception; prohibition. 

Is knowledge to despised ? 

Or envy, or what reserve forlnds to taste ? MiUon, P. L. 

5. Exception in favour. 

Each has some dariing lust, which pleaili for a reserve, and 
which they would fain reconcile to the eiqiectations of reli¬ 
gion. Rogers, l^rm. 

6 . Modesty; caution in personal behaviour. 

Ere guB^n thought could bring iu scatter’d aid, 

My soul surpris’d, and from beraelT disjoin’d. 

Left all reserve and alt the sex behind. Prior. 

Rese'rved. ad;, [from reserve.'] 

1. Modest; not loosely free. 

To alt obliyng, yet reserv'd to all, 

None could nimien the IhvDur’d lover call. Weids. 

Fame it a bubble the reserv'd enjOT; 

\^o strive to grasp it, as thqr toom, destrey. Fbtci^. 

2. Sullen; not qpen; not frank. 

Nodung reserv'd at sullen was to see, * 

But swtot regards. , Drydcn. 
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Rese'hvedly. adv. [froin reixmed.'^ 

I. Not with frankness; not witli uptnmm; with re¬ 


serve. 

I lUUiit give only ahort hiats, and write but obBCurely aud 
reiervedly, until I have opportunkjr to expreu my seatimentM 
wiA greater coniousnesg and perspicuity. Woodward. 

2. Scrupulously; coldly. 

He speaks retertfdly, Imt he speaks with force; 

Mor can a word be chang’d, but for a worse. Vvfe. 

Rese'rvedmess. n. s. [from reserved.'] Closeness ; 

want of frankness; want of openness. 

Observe their gravity 

And their mervedneu,Jhfxt many cautions 

Fitting their persons. B. Jomon, Catiline. 

By forinality, 1 mean something more tlian ceremony and 
complement, even a solemn retervrdnea, which may well 
ronscit with honesty. Wait on. 

There was a great wariness and rrarroedneis, and so great a 
jealousy of each other, that they Imd no mind to give or re¬ 
ceive visits. Clarendon, 

Dissimulation can but just guard a man within the compass 
of his own jj^rsonal concerns, which yet may be more c%c- 
tually done by that silence and rncrvedneit, that every man 
may innocently practise. Soutk, Herm. 

l{E.si/RVEn.*|^ n. s. [from reserve.} One that rcsserves. 

I am in this no rcterver of my good will till the last. 

lVoUm,IUiH. p.370. 

Keservoj'k. tt. s. [^reservoir, Fr.] Place where any 
thing is kept in store. 

There is not a spring or fountain, but lu-e well provided with 
huge cisterns and retervoirs of rain and snow water. Additun. 

Who secs pale Mammon pine amidst his store, 

Sees but a backward steward for the poor; 

This year a retrrvoir to keep and spare ! 

I'hc next a fountain spouting through his heir. Pope. 

To RESE'TTLE. v, a. [re mid settle.] To settle 
again. 

will the house of Austria yield the least article, even of 
usur[H»l prerogative, to resettle the minds of tliosc priiic&s in 
the alliance, who are alarmed at the consequences of the 
emperor’s death. Swift. 

llKSEVri-EMENT. «. s. [from reseitk,] 

1. 'File net of settling again. 

To the quieting of my passions, and the resefUemcnl of luy 
discomposed °oul, 1 consider that grierf is the most absurd of 
all tlic passions. -Vorrir, Alitcell. 

2. Tlie state of settling again. 

(iome roll their cask to mix it with the Ices, and, after a re- 
teltlcmeni, they rack it. Alortihter, Iluthaudrt/. 

RE'siANCE.'f' n, s. [resemtee, IV. rgseaticia, low Lat. 
V. Dll Conge.j Residence; abode; dwelling. 
Kesidnee and resiant arc now only used in law. 

The king forthwitii banished all Flemings out of his king¬ 
dom, coiummiding his merchant adventurers, which had a 
reliance in Antwcrji, to ■.•cUim. Bacon, Hert. VII. 

RE'srANT.*f* adj. [resscant, Fr.3 Resident ; present in 
a place. 

That was to weet the famous Troynovont, 

In whiub her kin^om’s throne is chiefly resiant. Ppemtr, F, (i. 
_ Solymnn was oonie as far as Sophia, where the Turks’ great 
lieutenant in Europe is always rcmanl, before that the Hunga¬ 
rians w^ aware. Kuolles, Hist, of the Turks, 

The AHobrages 

Here resiant in Rome. B. Jotutm, CaUlme. 


To RESIDE. ». n. [residieo, Lat. resider, Fr.] 

1. To have abode; to Ifve; to dwell; to be present. 

How can God with such reside f Afilton. 

In no fix’d place the happy souls reside ,* 

In puves we five, ahd lie on raoi^ beds, Brj/den, JEn. 

2 . [Resido,’LtA.] To sink; to subside; toialltotbc 
bottom. 

Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a dram df each, turn into a 
arauldy substoncoj tncre residing in dc bottom sfiMr cloud, 
and a thick oil OQ the top. ' Bogle. 


1. Act of dwelling in a place. 

IketiilohUmies in any cathedral or coU^iate church shall, 
after the days of their residency appointed by their local sta¬ 
tutes or customs expired, presently repair to t^r benefices. 

Conti, and Canons Eec. 44. 

Something holy lodges in that breast, 

And with these raptures moves tiic vocal air. 

To testify bis hidden residence. ADUou, Comas. 

There was a.grent familiarity between the confessor and 
duke William; for tlie confessor had often made considerable 
residencies in Normandy. Hale, Law if England. 

2. Place of abode; dwelling. 

Within the infant rind of this small flovrer, ' 

Poison hath residence, and medicine power. Shakspeare. 

Understand the same 

Of fish witliin their watery residence. Milton, P. L. 

Caiirca had been the retirement of Augustus for some time, 
and the resilience of Tiberius for several years. Ad^son. 

3. [from rest do, Lat.] That which' settles at the bot¬ 
tom of liquors. 

Separation is wrought by weight, as in the ordinaiy residence 
or settlement of liquors. Bacon. 

Our clearest waters, and such us seem simple unto sense, 
are iiiurli conipoiiudcd unto reason, as may be observed in the 
evaporation of water, wherein, besides a terreous residence, 
some salt is also found. Brown, Vutg, Err. 

RE'sioENT.'f’ adj. [residens, Lut. resident, Fr.] 

1. Dwelling or having abode in any place. 

1 am not concerned in this objection; not thinking it neces¬ 
sary, that (Ihrist sliould be personally present or resident on 
earth in the inilleniiim. Burnet, Ttwory, 

He is not said to be resident in a place, who comes thither 
with a purpose of retiring uumedia^y; so also he is swd to be 
aliscnt, who is absent witli his family. Parergon, 

2. Fixed. 

The undalful, unexperienced Christkui shrieks out whenever 
his vessel shakes, thinking it always in danger, tliM the watery 
pavement is not stable and resident like a rock. 

Itp. 7 ’ayior, Serm. xi. (165 J.) 

Re^'sident. n. s. [from the adj.] An agent, minister, 
or officer residing iii any distant place with nlie 
dignity of an anibussntlour. 

The pope fears the English will suffer nothing like a resident 
or consul in his kingdoms. Addison. 


Reside'mtiaby. adj. [from n's/detii.] Holding re¬ 
sidence. 

Christ was the conductor of the Israelites into the land of 
Canaan, and their residentiary guardian. More. 

Residk'ktiaky.^ n. s. One who keeps a certain re¬ 
sidence. 

Besideutiaries in any cathedral or collegiate church shall 
aftor ttie days of thdr reRdency appointed 1^ their local sta¬ 
tutes or customs expired, presently repair to their benefices. 

Const, amt Canons Ecel, 44. 

Presbyters or priests in the apostles’ time were of two sorts; 
one of rejidcntiar'ies, and such as were affixed to certain 
churches, and so did xftratm, preesideiv gregi, 

Mede, IHalrib. p, 30s. 

Kesi'ser.^ Ti. s. [from reside.] One who resides in 
a particular place# * 

We being persona of considerable estates in the kingdom, and 
residers therein. Swift, Advert, against Wood. 

ResFuual. 7 [fr<'n> residuum, Lat.] Relating 

Resi'duaRv. 5 to the residue; relating to the pert 
remaining. 

■'ns snoiigh to lose the legacy, or the restdnary advantage 
of the estate left him by the deceased. AyRffe. 

Re'sidus. ». s. [residu, Fr. residmon, Lat] The re¬ 
maining part; that which ia lcft 

The causes are all such as eiqiel the most volatile ports of 
the blood, and fix the reridttt. Arbnthnt on Alimnitt. 
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To RsfiiE'aE.'f’ V. a. {re and siege^ Fr.] To seat again. 
Dr. Johnson has cited Spenser for his authority: 
but S^ienser’s word is not resiege : it is reseize. See 
the second sense of Th Reseize, wbidi Dr. John¬ 
son ovetpassed. 

To RESFGN. V. a. lresignet\ Fr. resigno, Lat.] 

I. To give up a chum or possession. 

Xeiign 

Your crown and kingdom, indirectly held. Shakspeare. 

1*11 to the king, and signify to him, 

That thus I have retigiid to you my cliarge. Shakipeare. 
To her thou didst retign thy place. MUton, P. L. 

Phoebus retigiu his darts, and Jove 
His thunder to t!ie god of love. Denkim. 

Every Ismena wo^ rct^n her breast; 

And evOT dear Hippolytus be blest. Prior. 

a. To yield up. 

Whoever snail reagn their reasons, either from the root of 
deceit in themselves, or inaUlity to resist such trivial ingana- 
tions from oth^ ^thougli their condition may place them 
idMfve the multitude, yet arc they still within the line of vul- 
ga$y. Brown, Fulg. Err, 

Desirous to rerign and render back 
All I reedv’d. MiUm, P.L. 

Those, who always retign their judgement to the last man 
thi^ hei^ or read, truth never sinks into those men’s minds; 
but, camdeon-like, they take the colour of what is laid before 
th^ and as soon lose and resign it to the next that comes in 
their w^. Locke. 

3. To give up in confidence: with up emphatical. 

What more reasontdile, than that we should in all things 
up ourselves to the will of God. TUlottm. 

4. Toaubmit; particularly to submit to providence. 

Happy the man, who studies nature’s laws. 

His mind possessing in a quiet etat& 

Tearless or fortime, and resign’d to mte. Dtyden. 

A firm, yet cautious, mind, 

Sincere, though prudent; constant, yet rrdgu’dL Pope. 

5. To subifiit without reaistance or murmur. 

What thou art, reugn. to death. Shakipeare, Hen. VI. 

Ren'gn.# n. s. [fi'om the verb.] Resignation. Not 
in Hsc. 

You havegiun’d more in a royal brother, 

Ihan you could lose by your resign of Epirc. 

.Bcaioa.aad El. Coronation. 

Resigna'tioh. n. s. [resignation, Fr.] 

1. The act of resigning or ^wng up a claim or pos¬ 
session. 

Do that office of thine own good will; 

The resigno/iott of thy state and crown. Shakipeare, Mick. II. 

He intended to procure a resignation of the rights of the 
king’s majesty’s sisters and others, cnUtlcd to the possewion 
of Oic ctoem. Hayward. 

2 . Submission; unresisting ad^iescence. 

We cannot expect that miy ono should readdy ^lut his own 
wnnion, and emmcc ours, with a blind resignation to an au- 
tborily, whidi the understamfing acknowled^ not. Locke. 

Them is a kind of sluggish retigimBon, as well as poorness 
and degenen^ of sjdrit in a state of slavery, that veiy few 
win recover thedselves out of it Atmsm. 

3. Submission without murmur to the will of God. 

* Resi'onedly.# adv. [from rlhrgnedL] With re- 
tignadon. 

Resi'onxr. n. s. [fropt m^.] One that resigns. 
RESt'oEHENT.*)* ». s. [from r«(g«.] A9t of re- 
ainmg. 

Havmg broken the busiiiess fay three demands; the reugn- 
went of Breda and Guelder, the aSimantling of Rhdnbeig, and 
the oquolhv of free exercbe of rdimon on cither side. 

' Wottoa, Jt^p.459, 

Here 1 am, by Us eomniand, to cuK yc, 

Nay mute, for ever, by hb full reiignment. 

Beaum. and El. Mans. Thmax. 
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RESl'LIENCE.'J* ■) n. *. [from resilio, Lat.] The 
RESI'LIENCY. 3 starting or leaping 

back. 

If you strike a ball sidelong, die rebound will be as tmicli 
die contrary way; whether there be any such reiitiencc in 
echoes, that is, whether a man shall hear better if he stand 
Hude the liody rcpercussing, than if he stand where he speaketh, 
may lie tried. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The common reiUiency of the mind from one extreme to 
another. JbiiMon,/fawMcr, No. no. 

Resi't.ient. adj. [resiltens, Lat.] Starting or .spring¬ 
ing back. 

Resiu'tion. «. i. [resilio, Lat.] Tlie act of spring¬ 
ing back; redlience. 

HE'SIN. a. s. [resitie, Fr. rcsina, Lat.] The fat 
sulphurous parts of some vegetable, which is na¬ 
tural or procured by art, and will incorporate with 
oil or spirit, not an aqueous menstruum. Tliosc 
vegetable substances that will dissolve in water arc 
gums, those that will not dissolve andanix but with 
spirits or oil are resins. Quincy. 

Re'sinous. adj. [from resinresineux, Fr.] Con¬ 
taining resin; consisting of resin. 

BesinoMi gums dissolved in spirit of wine, arc let fall again, 
if the spirit be copiously diluted. Boyle on Cobrnn. 

Rk'siNOUSNESS. «, s. [from miMoa.?.] The quality of 
being resinous. 

RESiprscENCE.*f" n. s. [resipisemee, Fr. resijnsceniia, 
low Lat.] Wisdom after the fact; repentance. 

So powerful is the impression of a Divinity in human nature, 
diat toe most erring beliefs are forced to discern the utilit}, 
and the most perverted lives the necessity, of such a sovereign; 
who abounds with such benignity even taw.irds these irritadons, 
that he provides motives respectively proper for die recdfj'ing 
each of these errors; offering the ingenuous reason, and the 
seqsual fear, towards thdr disabuse and rcnpisccnce. 

W. MomUagu, Dev. Ess. P. ii.(i6y4,) p. 47. 
To RESrST. V. a. [resisto, Lat. resister, Fr.] 

1. To oppose; to act against. 

Submit yourselves to God; remt the devil, and he wilj flee 
from you. •/«. iv. 7. 

To do ill our sole delight. 

As bang the contrary to his high will 

Whom wc resist. Mitten, P. L. 

Not more almighty to resist our might 
Than wise to frustrate all our plots and wiles. MUton, P. L. 

Some forms, though bright, no mortal man can bear. 

Some, none resist, Jaongh not exceeding fair. Young. 

2. To not admit impression or force. 

Nor keen nor solid could resist that edge. EEUun, P. L. 

To Resi'st. V. n. To make opposition. 

All the r^ons 

Do seemingly revolt ^ and, who resist. 

Are mock’d for vaUaat ignorance. 

And perish constant fools. Shakipeare, Coriot. 

Resi'stance. 7 «• s. [resistance, Fr. This wor^ like 
Resi'stemce. 3 monv others, is di&rently written, 
as it is supposed to nave come from, the Latin or 
the French.] 

I. The act of resisting: opposition. 

Demetrius, seeing that the und wot quiet, and tbu no re- 
siitance was made agnnst him, sent away all hlk forces, i Jfoc. 

. The quality of not yielding to force or external 
impression. 

Tne resistance of bonq to cold if greater than of flesh; for 
that the floh shrinketh, but the boae resiitetb, where^ the 
coU becometb more earn, Bacim. 

Musick to softens and ^satms the mind, 

That not an arrow does resutanee find. • Waller. 

The idm of td&iOfs we receive ^ oiir touch, and it arises 
firom the reiiitanee which we find in body to the entrance of 
any other body into the place it possesiei. Loeke. 
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But that pari of the reiittanee which orises from the vis iner« 
titt, is proportional to U»c densaty of the matter, and cannot 
lie diminished by dividing tlie matter into smaller parts, nor by 
any other means than by decreasing the density of the mcdiuiii. 

Nrwlon, Dpi. 

Resi'stant.* «. s. [from frsist .2 Whoever or what¬ 
ever opposes or resists. 

Accordnig to the degrees, of power in the agent and resiitant, 
is an action peribrmed or hindered. , 

Feanon on the Creed, Art. 6. 

Resi'stek.# n. s. [from misf.] One who makes oj)- 
position. Hidoct. 

To the redden, and violent contemners, it burns and con¬ 
sumes like lightning. Austin, Mae Homo, p. 107. 

Such are all resisters of Cod’s spirit, wicked in tlie highest 
degree. South, Serm. 

REsisTiBi'i.iTy. H. s. [from resistible.^ 

1. Quality of resisting. 

Whctlier the resistibildy of Adam’s reason did not equivalence 
the facility of Kve’s seduction, we refer unto schoolmen. 

Brown, Vulg. Mrr. 

The name ‘body, being the complex idea of extension and 
resistivity, together, in the smne subjeet, these two ideas arc 
not exactly one and tbn same. Lockc. 

2 . Quality of being resistible. 

It is from corruption, and liberty to do evil, meeting with 
the iesislihili/y of this sufficient grnre, that one resists it. 

Hammond, 


Resi'stjwee. adj, [from resist.^ Tliat may be re¬ 
sisted. 

That is irresistible; tiiU, though potent, yet is in its own 
nature resistible by the will of man; though it many times 
prevails by its efficacy. Ila/c, Orig, of Mdtddud. 


Uesi'stivf..* adj. [from resist,^ Having power to 
resist. 

1 base an excellent new fuciis made, 

Jtesistivc ’gainst the sun, the miu, or wind. 

Which you shall lay on with a breath or oil. 

B. Jonsmi, Sejanus. 


Resi'sti.ess.'I' adj. [from rcsis/.] 

1. Irresistible; that cannot be opposed. 

Our own eyes do every where behold the sudden and rcml~ 
less assaults of d^th. , Ralegh, Hist, tf the World. 

Ail at once to force svay. Milton, P.L. 

Since you can love, and yet yeur error see. 

The same reddless power may plead for me. Dryden. 

She chang’d her state; 

BesisUeu in her love, as in her hate. liryden. 

Though tliine eyes resistleu glances dart, 

A stronger charm is thine, a generous hekrt. la^ie. 

2. That cannot resist: helpless. 

Like a grim lion rushing with fierce might 
Out of his den, he seized greedily 

On the resistless prey. f^)enser, Muiopotmos. 

Resi'stlesslt.# adv. [from resistless.^ So as not to 
be opposed or denied. 

’Tis resutlesslu plain, tliM dm divine writers do not always 
confine tliemscIveB to plain and common grammar, but often 
expre« thmr vigorous sentiments in ftie language of the figur¬ 
ative ronstnictidn. BlackwaU, Sacr, Clast, i. 61 • 


Reso'lvable. adj. [from resolve .2 

1. Tho%lhay be referred or reduc^. 

Pride is of such intimate connection with ingratitude, that 
the actions of ingratitude seem Erectly resolwAle into pride, as 
the piindpal reason of tiiem. South, 

2. Dissoluble: admitting separation of parts. 

As the serum of the blood is retolvaUe by B small heat, a 
greater heat coagulates, so ns totiftnit homy, likepardunent. 

4rMk^ OK AUments, 

3. Capable of i^ution or of being lesp obscure. 

The eficct is wlbderful ia all, and m Games bnt resolvable 

from observations mode in the countries themselTes, the parts 
through whicli they puss. Brown, VVg. Err. 


Rk'soluble. adj. {resohMe, Fr, re and soMnUs, Lat.] 
Hiat may be mdted or dissolved. 

Three is not predsdy the number of the distinct elements 
whercinto mist bodies are resoltMe hy fire. 

To RESO'LVE.'f' V. a, \resolvo, Lat resoitdre, Fr.] 
T. To inform; to free from a doubt or difficulty. 

In all thinm then are our conimiences best resolved, and in 
most agreeable sort unto God and nature resolved, when they 
are so iw persuaded, as those grounds of persuasion will bear. 

Hooker. 


Give me some breath, 

Before I positively speak in this; 

I will resolve your pace immediately. Shakspeare, Bieh. JIT. 

I cannot brook delay, resolve me now; 

And what your pleasure is, shall satisfy me. Shakspeare. 

Resolve me, strangm, whence and what you are ? Drydcn. 

2. To solve; to clear. 

Examine, sift, and restdve their allied proofs, till you 
come to the very root whence they spring, and it shall clearly 
appear, that the most which can be iniemd upon such ploity 
of divine testimonies, is only tills, that some things, which 
they maintain, do seem to have been out of Scripture not ab- 
surmy gathered. Harder. 

I resolve the riddle of their loyalty, and give them oppor¬ 
tunity to let the world see, tiiey mean not what they do, but 
wiiut they say. King Charles. 

He always bent himself rather judiciously to resolve, than 
by doubts to perplex a business. Hayward. 

The gravers, when they iiave attained to the knowledge of 
these reposes, will easily resolve those difficulties wbicli per¬ 
plex them. JDrydeu, Dufresnoy, 

Tlie man, who would resolve the work of fate. 

May limit number. Prior. 

liappincEs, it was resolved by all, most be some one uniform 
end, proportioned to the rapacities of human nature, attain¬ 
able by every man, independent on fortune. Rogers. 

3. To settle ill an opinion. 

Good or evil actions, commanded or prohibited by laws and 
precepts simply mural, may be resolved into some dictates and 
principles of the law of luturc, imprinted op man’s heart at 
the creation. While. 

Loi^ since we were resolved of your truth. 

Your foithful service, and your toil in w,v. Shakspeare. 

4. To fix in a determination. This sense is ra{hcr 
ncntral, though in these exai^les the form be 


passive. 

Good proof 

Thisday afibrds, declaring thee rrstd^d 
To undeioo with me one guilt. 

I run to meet th* alarms, 

Resolv'd on death, resolv’d to die in arms. 

Resolo’d for sea, the slaves thy baggage pack j 
Nothing rctgfds thy voyage, unless 
Thy other loi 


Aiilton, /’. L, 
Dryden. 


I forbids voluptuousness. Dryden, Pers. 

To fix ill constancy; to confirm. 

Quit presently the chapel, or resolve you 
For more amazement: 

Pll make tile statue move. Wadespeare. 

6 . To melt; to dissolve; to disperse. 

He commended his soul mto the hands of Cod, and so de¬ 
parted hence most cfaristenlye; his bodye resolved into ashes. 

Bale, BrigfChron, vfhd. CMum. 
The waters, having now receivM spirit and motion, raolved 
their tiiinner ports into air. Ralegh, Hist, sf thg WorU, 7. 

O that this too tooVIid flesh would melt. 

Thaw, and resobw itself into a dew. Sudtspeare, Hamlet. 

Resolving is brining a fipid, wluch is new concreted, 
tiie state of fluidity again. Arbulhnot on AH-^ht 

Vegetable salts resSve the coagulated humours of 
body, aud attenuate, by stimulating tiie solids, and 
theflmds. ArbuthnotonJ^^ff^ 

7. To relax; to lay at ease. , . 

And how his Ihnbs, resoldd through idle Imsure, ■’*» 

Unto sweet ileralie may securely lend. Spenser, smey. 
IWd whole 

Inpleoiureandsecurity—each house * 

Resoh'd in freedom. B. Joast!^ ^ 
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3. To have lelation to: as, the alliuiou an 

ancient custom. 

4. To look towanl. 

The needle doth yiay, ai it approacheth the pole; whereas, 
were thore such diiection from the rocks, upon a Bearer ap> 
proachment, it would more directW respect them. Broun. 

Palladius adviieth, the front ofku house diouM so respect 
the South, that in the fin^ angle it receive the liring njn of 
the winter suO, and decline a little from the winter setting 
thereof Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Rxspe'ct. n. s. [respect, Fr. respectus, Lat] 

I. Regard; attention. 

You have too much rapect upon the world; 

They lose it, that do buy it with much care. Shaktpeare. 

I love * 

^ country’s good with a respect more tender 

Than mine own life. Shaktpeare, Corwl. 

%. Reverence; honour. 

You know me dutiful, therefore 
Let me not shame retp^ ,* but give me leave 
To take thm course by your consent and voice. Shaktpeare. 

JEneas must be drawn a suppliant to Dido, with respect in 
bis ratures, and humility in his eyes. Drpdtn, Dt^resnoy. 

I Tound the king abandon’d to neglect; 

Seen without awe, and serv’d without respect. Prior. 

The some men treat the Lord’s^day with as little respect, and 
nudiethe advantage of rest and leisure from their worldly affairs 
only an instrument to promote their pleasure aud diversions. 

Nebiin. 

3. Awful kindness. 

He, that will have his son halb a respect for him, must have 
a 0«at reverence for his son. * Locke. 

4. Goodwill. 

Pembroke has got 

A thousand pounds a year, for pure respect ; 

No other obligation ? 

That promises more thousands. Shaktpeare, Hen, VIII. 

The Lord had reflect unto Abel and his offering. Gen. iv. 

5. ParUal regard. 

It is not good to have retpect of persons in judgemrnt. Prov. 

6 . Reverend character. 

Many of the best retpect in Rome, 

Groaiiii^ under this age’s yoke. 

Have wuh’d, that uobic Brutus had his eyes. Shaktpeare. 

7. Manner of treating others. 

You must use them with lit respects, according to the bonds of 
nature; but yon arc of kin to thmr persons, not errors. Bacon. 

The duke’s carriage was to the gentlemmi of fair respect, and 
* bounUfiil to Uie solmer, according to any special value which 
he spied in any. Wotlon, D. of Buckingham, 

8. Consideration; motive. 

Whatsoever secret respects were likely to move them, for 
contenting of their minds, Calviil returned. Htmker. 

The lore of him, and this respect beside; 

For that my grandsire was an Englishm^ 

Awakes my conscieace to confess all this. Shakspeare. 

Since that respects of fortune arc his love, 

I shsjl not be his wife. * Shakspeare, M. Lear. 

9. Rdation; regard. 

In respect of the suitors which attend you, do them what 
rigte injustice, and with as much speed as you may. Bacon. 

There have been always monsters amongst them, in respect of 
their bodi^ WUkiia, 

I have presented to you the excellency of the chritxian re^ 
ligion, in respect of its clear discoveries of the nature of God, 
and in respect of the perfection of its laws. TMotson. 

Every tiling which is imperfect, as the world must be ac- 
knowladgcd in many respects, bad some cause which p^uced 
it. _ _ TiUotson. 

Thqr believed but one sup^e deity, which, with respect to 
thavatious beneftts men received from him, hod several titles. 

Titloteott. 

jjUfcspECTABi'LiTYi# «.». [firom respectable.'} State or 
- ‘quality of being respectable. 

' Hic grjpa respcctuhHily of his character. 

Cumberland, Mem. i. 190. 
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REdEE'crABLE.’f' aty. [respectable, Fr.] Venerable; 
meriting respect. This wo^ is one of Dr. John¬ 
son’s'latest additions to his Dictionary. It had 
been, however, in our lexicography more than .'t 
century and a half: but it also escaped the notiie 
of Dr. Ash. Cotgrave and Sherwood both give il. 

Decorum, the great ou^rd of thejex and the proud senti- 
meat of honour, makes virtue more rapecteUe. 

Burke on a Beg. Peace. 

Rebfe'ctably.# ado. [from respectable,} With re¬ 
spect; so as to merit respect. 

RE8FE'cr^i.ENE86.# «. s. [from tvspecfable.} .State 
or quality of being respectable. 

Respe'cter. «. s. [from respect.} One that has jiar- 
thil regard. 

Neither is any condition more honourable in the sight oi' 
God than anothw; otherwise he would be a respecter of per¬ 
sons : for he hath proposed tlie same salvation to all. Sieifi, 

Respe'ctfui.. a<^‘. [rc^xet anAfull.} Ceremonious; 
full of outward civility. 

WHI you be only, and for ever mine ? 

From thb dear bosom shall I ne’er be torn ? 

Or you grow cold, respectful, or forsworn ? Prio>- 

With humble joy, and with respectful fear, 

The listening people shall his story hear. Pm-.y. 

Respe'ctfully. adv. [from respeclftd.} W'itli souk 
d^ree of reverence. 

Tb your gla^ genius sacrifice tUs day. 

Let common meats rcspettfully give way. I)ryd< ti. 

Respe'ctpulness. n. s. [from rcspictfid.} The quality 
of being respectful. 

Respe'ctive. adj. [from respect.} 

1. Particular; relating to particular persons or things. 

Moses mentions the immediate causes, and St. Peter the 
more remote and fundamental causes, that constitution of tiic 
heavens, and that constitution of the cwitb, in reference to their 
reyaecHve waters, which made that world obnoxious to a deluge. 

Burnet, Theory. 

When so many present themselves before their respective 
magistrates to take the oaths, itlnay not be improper to awaken 
a due sense of their enra^ments. Addison. 

2. [Respectif, Fr.] Relative; not absolute. 

The medium intended is not an alaolute, bat a reactive 
medium: the proportion recommended to all is the same; 
but the things to be desired in this proportion will vary. 

Rogers. 

3 Worthy of reverence. Not in use. 

What should it be, that he respects in hm*, 

But 1 can make respectiue in mywlf. Shakspeare. 

4. Careful; cautious; attentive to consequences. Ob¬ 
solete. 

Respeckioe and wary men had imthcr seek quietly their own, 
and wish tiiat ’the -world may go. well, to it be not long of 
them, than with pain and hazard make themselves advisers for 
the common good. Hooker. 

He was exceeding respective and precise. Ralegh. 

RE8PE'cTrvEt,Y. odv. [from re^ective.} 

1. Particularly; ns’each belongs to each. 

The interruption of trade between the .English and Flemish 
bcgai^ pinch the merchants of toth nations, wliich moved 
them by all meant to dispose their sovereigns respectively to 
open the intercourse agmn. Bacon. 

The impressions from the objects of the senses do mingle 
respectively even one with his kind. Bacon, Hat. Hist. 

Good and evu are in morality, as the East and West arc in 
the frame oTthe world, founded in and tUvided by that fixed 
and unalterable situation, wbicb they have raqieedvely In the 
whole body of the universe. South, Serm. 

The principles of those mvemments ard resj^tively dis¬ 
claimed and abhorred by all the men of sense and virtue in both 
parties. Addison, Freeholder. 

2. Relatively; not absolutely. 
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Tf there had been no other choice, hut that Adam had been 
Teft to the univefBal, Moses would not then have sud, east¬ 
ward in Eden, sedng ffie world had not east nor west, but 
rrspecHvefy, Hoicgh, Miit* ojIke Warid, 

3. Partially; with resfiect to private views. Obsolete. 

Among the minutcrs themselves, one being so for in esti- 

mnUon above the rest, the voices of the rest were likely to be 
given for the most |>art respectively with a kind of secret de¬ 
pendency. • Hooker, Pref. 

4. With great reverence. Not in use. 

Honest Fiaminius, you are very retpectioelu welcome. 

iSuJctpearc, Tmon. 


Hespk'ctless.# adj. {respect and fcss.] Having no 
respect; without regard ; without consideration; 
without reverence. 

The Cambrian part, respeellest of their power. 

Drayton, Polycdb. S. iz. 

’Tis the common fortune of most scholars to be servile and 
piH>r, to complain pitifully, and lay open their wants to their 
retpccllets patrons. ‘Burton, Anal, of McL p. 131. 

He that is so respectless in his courses, 

Oft sells his reputation at chea]> market. 

B. Jonsoa, Every Man in his Humour. 

The Ilollundcr [is] more surly, and rcspectless of gentry and 
strangers. , Howell, hett. i. ii. 15. 

In their conversation, austere and respccUns. 

Saudys Christ's Pass. p. 94. 

Prevent all inconvcnicnrc that might arise out of disdainful 
.mil resjtccllrss carriage. Hates, Bern. p. a8. 

Kespf.'cti,f..ssnf.ss.* «. s. [from respeciless.'\ State 
oi'lveiiig respeetless; inattention; rc^rdlessncss. 

'I'lutt which he did, was to lay his elbow on the arm of his 
i.bair, and his hand on his cheek; desiring Camilla to bear 
witli bis rcspectlessncss therein. 

Shelton, Tr. if D. Quu’Ote, iv. 6. 

7o IIKSPE'RSE.# j>. a, {resprrstts, Lat.] To 
4 {.>rinkie; to dispcri>e in smali mosses. 

Take David’s psalter, or the other hymns of holy Scripture, 
or any of the prayers which are respersed over the Bible. 

Bp. Taylor, Disc, on Eztemp. Proper, 631., 

Love and 1.insider the rare documents of Christianity, wdiich 
certainly is the greatest treasure-house of those excellent, 
moral, and perfective discourses, whieh witli innch pains and 
grc.'itcr pleasure we find respersed and thinly scattered in all 
the Greek and Roman poets, historians, and philosophers. 

Bp. Taylor, Great Exempl. Pref. 

HrESFF/nsiON. n. s. {r^spersiof Latiu.] Tlie act of 
sprinkling. 

llEgPiRA'TioN.’f* «. .s. Fr. resp'ratio, 

from respin), Lat.^ 

1. Tbe act of breathing. 

Apollonius of Tyana affirmed, that the ebbing and flowing 
of the sea was the respiration of the world, drawing in water 
as breath, and putdng it forth again. . Bacon. 

or other expectoratives do not .idvantage in coughs, 
by slipping down betweeu Ae epiglottis; for, as 1 instanced 
btfore, that must necessarily occasion a greater cougii and 
difficulty of respiration. Harvey m Consumptions, 

The author of nature foreknew the necessity of nuns mni 
dews to the present structure of plants, and the uses of resin- 
ration to animals; and therefore created those correspondent 
proposes in the atmosphere. Bentley, Serm. 

2 . Relief from toil. « 

Till tbe day 

Appear of respiration to the just. 

And vengeance to the wicked. MdtoH, P. L. 

3 . Interval. 


^me meet resyiirotion of a more fiill trial and inquiry into 
cachothe^iccodition. Htdly Co$e$ Cmtudence, 

To RESPI'RE. V. n. {respiro, Lat. respirer, Fr.] 
f. To breathe. 

The la^ gasp’d, and scarcely could respire t 
^e breath they drew, no lon^r air, but fire, 

. The funQr knights were scorch’d. Dryden. 

you IV. 


2. To catch breath. 

Till breatbiess both themselves aside retire, 

Where foaming wrath, thdr cruel tusks they whet, 

And trample th* earth the whiles they may respire. Spenser, 

I, a prisoner chmn’d, scarce freely draw 
The air imprison’d also, close and damp. 

Unwholesome draught; but here I feel amends. 

The breath of heaven fresh blowing, pure, and sweet. 

With day-spring bom; here leave me to re^re. Milton, S. A, 

3. To rest; to take rest from toil. 

Hark ! he strikes the golden lyre; 

And see! the tortur’d ghosts respire. 

See shady forms advance 1 Pope, St. Cecilia. 

To RESpi'aE. 4 k v, a. To breatlie out; to send out 
in exhalations. 

Tile air respires the pure Elysian sweets 
In which she breathes, and from her looks descend 
The glories of the summer. B. .Tonson, Poetaster. 

Resfi'rabee.# adj. [from respire.^ That can 
respire. 

Respi'batory.# a^. [from respire.^ Having power 
to respire. 

In the construction of the rcsinralory oigans, a bird and a 
snake are not tlie same. Hunter. 

RE'SPITE, «. s. {respil, Fr.] 

1. Reprieve; suspension of a capital sentence. 

1 hail hope to spend 

Quirt, though sad, the respite of that day, 

I'hat must be mortal to us both. MUlen, P. L, 

Wisdom and eloquence in vain would plead 
One moment’s respite ibr the learned head; 

Judges of writings and of men have dy’d. Prior. 

2. Pause; interval. 

I'he fox then counsell’d th’ 8|X!, for to require 
Respite till morrow to answer his desire. Spenser. 

1 his customary war, which troubleth all the world, giveth 
litdc respite or breathing time of peace, doth usually borrow 
pretence from the necessary, to make itself appear more honest. 

Ralegh, Ess, 

Sonic pause and respite only I require. 

Till witlt niy tears I shall have quench’d my fire. Denham. 

To Re'spite. V. a. [from tlie noun.] 

1. To relieve by a pause. 

In wliat bower or shade 

Thou fiiid’st him, from the heat of noon retir’d, 

To respite his day-labour with repast. 

Or with repose. MiltonfP. L. 

2. {Bjcspiter, old Fr.] To suspend; to delay. 

An act passed for the satisfaction of the officers of the king’s 
army, by which they were promised payment, in Novemto 
following; till Which, time they were to respite it, and be con¬ 
tented Uiat the conimbn molmcrs and inferior oflicers should 
be satisfied upon their disbanding. Clarendon. 

Re8P].f/m>ence. ? ». s. [from rcsplendcnW} Lustre; 

Resple'ndency .5 brightness; qplcndoiir. 

Son! thou in whom my glory I behold 
In full resplendence, hdr of all my might. Milton, P. L, 

To neglect that supreme retpfeudency, that tiiines in God, 
for tiiosc dim representations 01 it in the creature, is as absurd 
as it were for a Persian to ofler his sacrifice to a parhelion in¬ 
stead of adoring the sun. Boyle, 

RESPLE'NDENT. adj. {resplendenSf Lat.] Bright; 
shining; having a beautiful lustre. 

Rich w eonunocutics, beautiful in situation, resplendent in all 
gl<^. Camden, Bern. 

lliere all witliin full rich array'd he found. 

With royal arras and resplendent gold. _ Spenser. 

The ancient clcctnim had in it a fifth of silver to the gold, 
and made a compound metal, as fit for most uses as gold, and 
more respkndeni. Bacon, Hal. Hist, 

Empress of this fiiir world, resplendent Eve 1 Milton, P. /,. 

Ev(^ body looks more splendid and luminous in the light 
ofits own colonr: dnnaberin the homogeneal light is most 
resplendent, in the men light it is manifestly lest resplendent, 
in tbe blue light still lets. Hneton, Opt. 

3 M 
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Rftplendenl bra«», and more retpUndeiU damei. Pope. 

Kesple'mdently. adv. [from resplendent.^ Witli 
lustre: brightly; splendidly. 

To RESPO'ND.*^ V. tu \i'espondeo, Lat. respondre, 
French.] 

I. To answer. Little used. 

I remember him in the divinity-sehool retponding and di!i> 
putiiig with a perspicuouB eneigy. 

Oltisieortk, SmM, in Johnson!* Live* of the Poet*. 

e. To correspond; to suit. 

To ev’ry theme responds thy various lay; 

Here rolls a torrent, there meanders play. Broome. 

He.spo'nd.‘)& «. s. [from mjooHrfco, Lat.] 

A rrsjwnd is a short anthem, interrupting tlie 
middle uf a chapter, which is not to proceed till the 
anthem is done. Whenthf. 

Wluitlier they have not omitled at even-song the responds. 

Art. of VisU. of K. Edw. VI. 

Sundry short hymns and responds of lessons. 

Sir £. Sandys, Slate of Religion. 

IIespo'ndknt. n. s. {^respondens, Lat.] 

1. An iinswerer in a suit. 

I;i gniiig an answer, the respondent should be in court, and 
per..utiully udiuuiiished hy the judge to answer the jtidgc's in¬ 
terrogation dpUph, Parergon. 

2. One wliose province, in a set disjiutation, is to 
refute objections. 

llow liecomingly docs Philopolis exercise his office, and sea¬ 
sonably commit the opponent witli the respondent, like a long 
practised moderator? More, Dir. Dialogues. 

The respondent, may easily shew, that though wine may do 
aij this, yet it may be finally hurtful to the soul and hody'of 
him. Watts, Logtek. 

Respo'nsal.* adj. [from mtjjonsr.] Aiiswerublc; 
responsible. 

For whom he was to be responsiU both to God and the king. 

Hcylin, Life of Abp.Laitd, p. *lj. 

RESPo'iiSAl,.‘)k «. s. [from response.^ 

T. One responsible for another person. 

Anatolius was put into the see of Constantinople by the in¬ 
fluence of Oioscorus, whose responsiU he hud been. 

Barrow on the Popes Supreinary. 

2. Response. 

After gome short prayers and rcspomals, the mass-priest begs, 
Breviiil, Saul, ^r. at JSndor, p. *R8. 

Alternate psalmody, frr its division into two parts, was 
commonly cmled antiphon v, and sometimes the singing by 
responsab. , CArislian AtUig.\ol,iup, lit. 

Respo'mse. «. s. [r«po«5»Mi^Lat.] 

1. An answer; comnionly an oraculous answer. 

Mere natural piety has taught men to receive the resjionscs 
of the gods with all possible veneration. Goo. of the Tongue. 

The oracles, wlimh had before flourished, liegan to droop, 
am! from giving responses in verse, descended to prose, and 
within a while were utterly silenced. Hammond. 

2. l_Bcspons, Fr.] Answer made by the congrcgtttion, 
speaking alternately with tlie priest in publick 
worship. 

To make his parishioners kneel and join in the res/ionses, he 
gate every one of them a liassoefc and comiiiuti prayer book. 

sldftmm, Spect, 

3. Reply to an objection in ti form.'il disputation. 

Let the respondent not turn opponent; except in retorting 
the araument upon his a^verstiry after a direct response i and 
evcii this is allowed only as a confiriuution of Ins own response. 

Walts on the Mind. 

Responsibi'mty.* n. s. [from rcsponsihlr; Fr. re- 
sponsihilite.^ State of being accountable or aiiswcr- 
ablc. 

Where 1 .speak .of retpomibililu, 1 do not mean to exclude 

' .'jthnt species of it, which the Jt^I powers of the country have 
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a right finally to exact from those who nlyn* a publick trust; 
but high as this is, there it a re^muibihty which attaches on 
them, from which the whole l^tilkte power of this kingdom 
cannot absolve them; there is a responsibility to conscience 
and to glory; a responsUnlUy to the existing world, and to that 
posterity, which men of their omiiicacc cannot avoid for 
glory or for shame; a responsilMy to a tribunal, at which not 
only nunisterij, bat kings and parliaments, but even nations 
themselves, mutt one day answer. 

Burke on a Regicide Peace, I.*tt. 

Respo'nsible. (tdj. [from responsus, Lat.] 

1. Answerable; ticcuuntablc. 

Hcatiicns, who have certainly the talent of natural know- 
ledge, are responsible for it. Hammond. 

Hens liiucli satisfies tlic itch of telling news; he ns much 
persuades his hearers; and all this while he lias his retreat 
secure, and stands not rcspnnsiA/c for the truth of liis rdutions. 

n r- II ri- L • ,1- 

2. l.iipaoie ol diRchurgiiig an obligutioii. 

The necessity of a proportion of money to trade depends 
on money as a pledge, wnich writiiifj cannot supply the place 
of; since the bill, 1 receive from one man, will not he ac¬ 
cepted as security by another, he not knowing tli.at tlie bill is 
legal, or that the man bound is honest or responsible. Locke. 

Respo'nsiiji.i'.ne.s.s. w. 5 . [from responsible.'] Stale uf 
being obliged or qualified to answer. 

REsr<»'NsioN. n. s. {re^ponsio, Lat.] The act of 
answering. 

IIespo^n.sive. adJ, [responsy, Fr. from ris.pciin.ir. 
Latin.] 

1. Answering; making answer. 

A certificate is a rMpoiMim* letter, or letter by way of answt r. 

Aylifft, Paiir{..'i,. 

2. Cqmspondont; suited to something else. 

Sing of love and gay de.sire, 

Rfspomih'ta the w.irhling lyre. - 

Be there Hemodoeiis the bard of faliie. 

Taught l\v the gods to pkasc, when high he siiige 

The \ocal hy responsivetu the strings. Pope. Odyt.. 

‘’Respo'n.soky. adj. [myto«.vor/.v.v, L.''.!-.] tlvHiliiini'tj,' 
answer. 

IlESPo'jisoriY.'* 71 . s. llt'sponse; responsal. 

The vcr.-icle; the res]''>i:''<ry, Cra/.hutr, I'och;... \ 

These are the pretty respimu these are the cic.u cnti- 
phonies. M/iton, .4eeopt. ;in v? 

REST.-}' II. .V. [iiejt-. Saxon; rtisfc, Dutch.] 

1. Sleep; repo.se. 

All things ictir’d to rest. 

Mind us of like re;io.s«‘. Muhm, P. L. 

My Uist hiiilis art wearied into rest. Pope. 

2. Ilie final slticj); the (juiciness of death. 

Oft with holy hyiiins he charmM their car.s; 

For Duviddeft him, when he went to rett. 

His lyre. _ Drydcn. 

3. Stiiuess; cessation or absence of motion. 

Putrefaction askeab rest ; for the subtle motion, which pu- 

trefadion rccjiiireth, is disturbed by any ugitution. Bacon. 

What cause mov’d the Creator, in his holy rest. 

So late to build. AlUton, P. L. 

All tilings past are (^nally and pcmTcclly at rest; and to this 
way of coiisidcration oi then^arc all oiic, whether they were be¬ 
fore the world, or but yesterday. Locke. 

4. Quiet; jx'nce; ceswitiiyi from disturbance. 

Learn of me, for 1 am meek uiid lowly in heart; and yc 
shall find rest unto yonr souls. Si. Matt. xi. 29. 

Me giveth you rest from all your cueieics. Deut. xii. 10. 

’Scap’d from'siich storms uf power, holding it best 
To be below herself to be at rest. Daniel, Clik War. 

The root cut off from whence these tumults rose. 

He should have rest, the coiiiuionwealtli rcjiose. Daniel. 

I'bus fenc’d, but not at rest or ease of min A MUlon, P. L. 

Where can a frul man hide him ? in what arms 
Shall a diort life enjoy a little rest F Fmshaw. 
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Witii whnt a load of vengeance am I prest. 

Yet never, never, can I Lcpc for rest ; 

For when my heavy buraen 1 remove. 

The weight mili) down, and cnishcfi her t love. JOryflen. 

Like die sun, it had light and agility; it knew no re$t but in 
motion, no quiet but in activity. Smtk, Serm. 

'I^itber, where sinners may nave fest. Iso. Popr. 

The grave, where cv’n the great Cud rcK, Pope. 

5. Cessation from bodily iabour. 

Tlierc the weary be at rat. Juh, iii. 17. 

The Christian chuseth for hu day of rent, the Crst day of the 
week, that lib might thereby profess himself a servant of God, 
who on the morning of that day vanquished Snian. Nefsun. 

6. Sii)>port; llmt on which any thing leans or rusts. 

Forth prick’d (Jlorindu from the throng. 

And ’gainst Taiicredie set her spear in rest. Fairfaji. 

A man may think, diat a musket may be shot oiT .as well. 
upon the mm us upon a rest; but when ail is done, good 
counsel scttetli business straight. , Bacon. 

Their visors clos’d, their lances in the rest, 

Or at the helmet pointed, or the crest; 

'rhey speed the race. Drptleu, Kn. Tale. 

Take the liandle in your right hand, and clasping the blade 
of it in your left, lean it steady upon the rest, holding the edge 
a little aslant over tlie work, so as a corner of the thin side of 
the chissel may hear upon the rest, and the flat side of the 
ehissel may muku a small angle with the rest, Muxoii. 

7. Plate of rcjuisc. 

Sustain’d by him with romforts, till we end 
111 dust, oiir iiiial rest, and native home. Afillon, P. I,. 

8. Final hope. 

Sea fights have been final to the wm.hu^ this is, when princes 
set up tlii’ir rest upon the battle. Bamti. 

This answer would render their eiiimscls of less reverenec to 
the people, if upon those reasons, ilie\ should reeeile fro.n what 
th('\ lind, witli that cuufidenee mid disd.iin of tlx- house of 
jn-ci s, demanded of the king; tliey therefore resolved to set up 
their n-sl upon that stake, and to go through with it, or perish 
II! the attempt. C/arciiihm. 

9. Itrs/f, J'r. quod reslal, Lal,^ llcmaiiidur; whal 

ruinaiiib. * 


lu-ligioii ;,‘''es part of its reward in hand, tlie present eomfort 
of having dent our duty ; and for the irs/, itofli-rs ns the best 
sfcerity that heaven ran give. TiUotsmi. 

The jKiwer in glory shone, 

Tiy her lieni how and her keen mrows known. 

The rest a huntress. lirydev, Kn. Talc. 

10. [In niusick.] An intcrviil, tluring wliicli tliu 
.sound or voice is intcriuiUed. 

If tlicrc arc any res\s sii.-i-eeding the pause, the performer’s 
attention to tlie leading instrnniuiit will ditcct him when these 
fall the parts] arc to eommenec. 

Atnson OH Afusiral Pfpressinn, ji. 117. 

In a musical movcrncnt we usually fiixl various rests, as the 
strain proceeds, answering to commas in verlial piinetiiation. 

ATason mi Church Miuiek, p. 14, 

11. [In poetry.] A pause or re-sl of die voice; a 
caesura. 


Rest. adj. [jrstes, Fr. quod reslal^ Lut] Others; 
those not included in any proposition. 

By description of their qualities, many tilings may be learned 
concerning the rest of the inhabitants. Abhol, 

_ They had no other consideration of tliepublick than that no 
disturbiinec might interrupt their quiet in tlicir own days; and 
that the rest, who had larger hearts, and more pubiick spirit.s, 
would extend their labour, activity, and advice only to secure 
the empire at home by ail peaerablc tuts. ClareuiUni. 

Plato, and the rest of the philosophers, acknowledged the 
unity, power, wisdom, goodness, and providence of the su¬ 
preme God. StillingJIeel. 

Arm’d like the rest, the Trojan prince appears. 

And by his pious labour urges theirs, J)rj/ileii. 

Upon so equal terms dm they all stand, that no one had 
fairer pretence of right than the rest. IPooJivaril. 

7 b Rest.*!' v.n. [from the noun; Sax. peitaii.] 

I, To sleep; to be aslcdp; to slumber. 


Fancy then retires 

Into her j^-atc cell, when nature rests. Millon, P. L 

2 . To sleep the final sleep; to die. 

'legov uarvov , 

KgijW«r«i’ $v^(rKety /ai| litye tv; uyet^vc, 

I should have lain still,and been quiet; I should have slept: 
then had I been at rest wltli kiiigi^ &c. There the prisonci-s 
rest together, they hear not the voice of the oppressor. 

Job, iii, t ;-lii. 

Glad I’d lay me down. 

As in my mother’s lap; there I should rest 

And sleep secure. Alillon. P. L. 

3. To be at quiet; to be at peace; to be without dis¬ 
turbance. 

The wirked are like the troiililcc] sea, when it cannot rest, 
whose waters cast up mire and dirt. Isaiah, Ivii. ao 

Thither let us tend 

From olf the tossing of these fiery waves. 

There rest, if any rest can harbour there. AliUun, P. /., 

4. To be without motion; to be still. 

Over the tent a cloud shall rest by day. Alillon, P. 1 .. 

5. I’o be fixed in any state or opinion. 

He will not rest coiitcut, though tiiou givest many gills. 

Proe. vi, jy. 

Every creature has a share in the common blessings of jiro- 
vidcnce; and every creature should rest well satisfied with Us 
proportion in them. J,’Estrange. 

Alter such a lord 1 rest secure. 

Thou wilt no foreign reins or Trojan load cndtirc. Drytien. 

Ilicrr yet survives tlie lawful heir 
Of Sanelio’s blood, whom, when I shall produce, 

1 res! assur’d to sec you pale with fear. Brydcn. 

6 . To cease from labour. 
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.Six days thou shalt do thy work, and on the seventh day 
tlioii sliidt rest. Exod. xxiii. la. 

The ark went before, to search out a resting place for them. 

Eitmi. X. 3y. 


From work 

Besting, lie bless’d the seveiitli day. Milton, P, L. 

When you enter into the regions of death, you rest from all 
y our labours and your fears. Bji. Taylor, Buie of Living Holy. 
To be satisfied; tti acquiesce. 

To urge the foe to battle 
Prompted by blind revenge and wild despair. 

Were to rcluse the awards of provideiiec, 

Ard not,to ret. in heaven’s determination. Addison, 


8 . To lean; to recline for support or quieU • 

On him I rested. 

And not without eonsidering, fix’d my fate. ^ Hryden, * 
Sometimes it rests upon testimony, when testimony ot riglit 
iias nothing to do ; because it is easier to believe, than to be 
seientilleally instructed. Lorhe, 

Tile philosophical use of words conveys the precise notions 
of things, w'hicli the mind may eest upon, and be satisfied with, 
initss^eli after knowledge. f.oehe. 

9. [/r5/o, Lat. rcstcTf Fr.] To bp loft; to remain. 

Fnll’n he is; and now 

What rests, but that tlie mortal sentenee pass 

On his transgression. ATdton, P. L. 

There rcsicih the comparative; that is, its being panted, 
that it is cither lawful or binding, yet whether other things lie 
not preferred before it, as extirpation of heresies. Bat on. 

To Rest. t>. a, 

T. 'Fo lay to rest. 

Your piety has paid 

All needful rites, to rest my wand’ring shade *J)rydeii. 

2. To place ns on a support. 

As the vex’d world, to find repose, at last 
Itself into Augustus’ tu-ms did cast; 

So Engl.ind now doth, with like toil oppres 
Her weary head ujion yourbosom rest. JFaJle:, 

The protestaiits liaving well studied the fathers, were now 
- willing to rest their cause, not tqion Scripture only, but fat hers 
too; so far at least as the three first centuries. IValcrlaad. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A yotith to fortune and to fume unknown. Cray. 

3 M 2 
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Rbsta^onakt. a^. {restagnanst Lat.] Remaining 
'Without flow or motion. 

Upon the top* of huh mounndm, the inr, which bean Bgwnst 
tha rcdagnaiit qiiiduuw, it lew prewed the less ponderous 
incumb^ air. _ ** Btwle. 

7 h RESTA'ONATE. v, n. (re and stoffnate."] To 
stand without flow. 

The blood returns thick, and is apt to reU^wie. Wueman. 
Rii 8 TAGNA‘'Ti 0 M. R. s. [from restefgmle.] 'flio state 
of standing without flow, course^ or motion. 
Rsstauka'tiom. r. «. (restaio'o, Lat] The act of 
recovering to the former state. 

Adam is in us an oiigittal cause of our nature, and of Aat 
corruption of nature whicl. eauseth death; Christ as the cause 
ori^al of reHauraUm to life. Hooker, 

O my dear father! ratauralion hang 
Thy medidne on my ; and let this kiss 
Rqiair those nolcnt harms, that my two sisters 
Have in ihy reverence made. Shaluj^re, K. Lear. 

Spermatical parts will not admit a rt^neration, much less 
will they rcceiveanintqgnd reelauration. Brown, 

To Reste'm. V. a. (re and stem ,2 To force back against 
the current. 

How they reitem 

Their backward course, b^ing with frank appearance 
Toward Cyprus. Shmtpeare, OlkeSo, 

Re'stfui-x *tod Jull.2 Quiet; being at rest. 

Is not my arm of leiii^, 

That reocheth from the rettfid English court. 

As far as Calms to my uncle’s head ? Skaktpeare, Rick, II, 

In pleasure’s seas he swims; 

For still he Imth’d thmein in reetful state. 

Damet, Wi^t Pi^rim, ngn.T. a. 

Re'stfully,# adv. In a state of quiet. 

They living rett/iiUy, and in health, unto extreme age. 

Sir T, Elyot, Gov. fol. 19a. b. 

RBSTHA^anow. n.s. A plant. 

RE'STIFP.T a^. (restj/l Fr. restivo, Ital. restivus, 
low Lat. from resto, to stand still.] 

I. Unwilling to stir; resolute against ^ing forward; 
obstinate; stubborn. It is originally used of an 
horsey that, though not wearied, will not be driven 
ibrward. 

They neednotbedrawea,nomore than afree horse needeth 
the spurred but they which are slow and heavy, and th^ much 
more, which are altogether ret&ffe. 

Harvimr,Tr.of Beta, (1587,}p.56. 
All, who before him £d ascend me thrvne, 

Laboui’d to draw three restive nations on. Boecommon, 

This res^stubborncsi is never to be excused under any 
pretence whatsoever. L'Estrange, 

Some with studious care, 

Thdr steeds in sandy plains prepare. Dryden. 

The arcnangel, when discord wayvstiiw, and would not be 
ihrawn finnn her beloved monastery wifli fim words, drags her 
out with many stripes. ^ Dryden, Ded, to Jut, 

So James tne drowsy nnius wakes 
Of Britain, long entrance in charms, 

and slumbering on its arms. Dryden, 

Tfw pamper'd colt vriU (Bscipline ^sdain, 

In^rient^ the lasli, and resttff to the rein. Dryden, 

2.. wing at reat; bt^g leas in moUon.* Not used. 

Palsies oftenest happen upon the left ride; the most vigorous 
partprotectingitsclf, and protruding the matter upon the weaker 
and rAriw side. Btw^ Vsdg, Bh, 

Re^bwfxsss. r. s. [from restiff^ Obstinate rduo- 

tancc. ■ 

Overt virtues briiu forth pr^; but secret virtues Iving 
forth fortune: certam deliveries of a man’s seIC whirii the 
Spanish name desemboltura partly expresseth; when thoe be 
not stands nor reeEveness in n man’s nature; but the wheels of 
bb mind keep way vrith the wheels of his fortune. * 

Bacon, Ess. 

That it gave ocearion to some men’s forther restseeness, is 
imp otalili! to their own dqiraved tempers. Ai»g (Miles. 
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Rbsti'kctiok. n.a. (reaindns, Lat.] TItc act of&i- 
tinguishing. 

Rs'sTfNGpLACS.# R. s. A place of test. 

I have brou^t you to a very commodious nesting^are in 
this Bigument. Coventry, Phil, to Hyd. Conv. t. 

To RESTrNG|JlSH.# v. a. (reslinguo, Lat^] To 
extinguish. 

Hence the thirst of Imiguishing souls is reslingmshed, as from 
the most pure fountmns of living water. 

Dr. Field, of Conlrov. {Life, pub. tfi 1716,) p. 41. 

To RE'STITUTE.# v. a. (reaitulm, restUuo, Let.] 
To recover to a former state. 

Sestituled trade 

To cveiy virtue lent his helping stores. Xlycr, Fleece, B. s. 
Restito'tion. r. s. (restitutio, Lat.] 

1. The art of restoring what is lost or taken away. 

To subdue an usibper, should be no unjust enterpnse or 

wrongful WOT, but a restU^ion of ancient rights unto therrown 
of England, from whence'they were most unjustly exjiell^ and 
lone kept oat. ^iiser on Ireland. 

He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeless restitution, so he might 

Be call’d your vanquisher. Skakspeare, CorwI. 

He restitution to the value mokes; 

Nor joy in his extorted treasure takes. Sandyt. 

Whosoever is an effcGrivc real cause of doing a neighbour 
wrong, by what instrument soever he does it, is bound to 
make restitution. Bp. Taylor, Rule of Litnug Holy. 

In case our offence against Ood hath b<%n complicated with 
injury to men, it i%but reasonable we should muko restitution. 

TUlotson, ^rm. 

A great roan, who has never been known willingly to pay 
a just debt, ought not all of a sudden to be introduc^, making 
restitution of thousands be has cheated : let it suffice to pay- 
twenty pounds to a inend, who has lost his note. Arbuthnot. 

2. The act of recovering its former state or posture. 

In the woody parts of plants, which are their bones, the 
principles are so compounded, as to make them flexible with* 
out joints, and alscFclastick; that so tlieir routs may yield to 
stones, and their trunks to the wind, with a power of restitution. 

Grew, Costtuil. 

llE'sTiTUTon.* «. s. (rcstitutor, Lat.] A restorer. 

Their rescuer, or rcstitutor, Quixote. 

Gaylon on D, Quht, p, 124. 

Re'stive, Re'stiveness.* See Restiff, Restif- 

NESS. 

RjE'sTLESs.'t* adj. [Sax. pejxleay.] 

1. Being without sleep. 

ResSess be pass’d the remnants of the night. 

Till the fresh inr prudum’d the rooming i^h: 

And burning shim, the martyn of the fight. 

With paler fires beheld the eastern sky. Dryden, 

2. Unquiet; without peace. 

Ease to the body some, none to the mind 
From restless thoughts, that like'a deadly swarm 
Of hornets arm’d, no sooner found alone. 

But msh upon me throi^ng, and present 

Times past, what once 1 was, and what un now. biillon, S. A. 

Coul’ we not wake from that lethugick dream, 

But to be resliess in a worse extreme? Denham. 

We find our souls-disordered and restleu, tossed and dis¬ 
quieted by passions, ever seeking happiness in the enjoyments 
of this wond, and ever misring what thqy seek. Atteibury. 

What tongue can speak the restless monarch’s wo^ 

When God and Nathan were declar’d his foes ? Prior. 

3. Unconstant; unsettled. 

He was stout of courage, strong of hand. 

Bold was his heart, and restless was his spright. Fmrfax. 

He’s proud, fantastick, apt to change, 

ReOiess at home, and ever prone to rai^. Dryden. 

4. Not still; in continual notitm. 

How could nature on thdroihs impose 
Such restless revolution, dmr.hy dmr 
Repeated ? AfiAon, P. L. 
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RE'sTLERStT. odv. {jfrom restless."] Without mt; 
unquictly. 

When tlie mind caste and turns itself rtrileitly from one thing 
to anothtt strains this power of the soul to apprehend, that to 
judges animcr to dind^ a fourth to remember: tlius tracing 
out the nice and scarce observaUe difference of some thines, 
and Ae real agreement of others; at length it brings all the 
ends of a tong hypothesis together. Soulh. 

Rs'stlesbness. ». s. [from restless.] 

1. Want of sleep. 

ReiUeanSai and intermission from sleep, grieved persons are 
molested with, whereby the blood is drie^ Harvet/. 

2. Want of rest; unquietness. 

Let him keep the rest. 

But keep diem with repining reMmneu 
I,et him be rich and weaiy, that at least, « 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 

May toss him to my breast. . Herbert. 

I sought my bed, in hopes relief to find. 

But rettieuneu was mistress of my mind. Harlc. 

3. Motion; a^tation. 

The trembling retUetneu of the needle, in any but the north 
point of the compass, manifests its inclination to the pole; 
which its wavering and its rest bear equal witness to. 

Resto'bable. adj. [from restore^ What may be 
restored. 

By cutting turf without any regularity, great quantities of 
rciterable land are made utterly desperate. Smjl. 

Resto'bai^* n. s. [from restore,] Restitution. 

Cotgrave, in V. ItecreanLC. 
One part of the Christian faith concerns the promises of par¬ 
don to our sins, and retloredvBXo God’s fiivour upon the terms, 
propounded in die Gospel, of sincere faith and repentance. 

Barroic, vol.ii. S.4. 

Restoba'tion. «. s. [from restore i restauration, Fr.] 

1. The act of replacing in a former state. This is 
properly reUauration. 

Hail, roval Allaon, hail to thee; 

Thy longing pct^le’s expectation ! 

Sent from the gods to set us free 
From bondage and from nsmpation: 

Behold the different climes agree, 

R^icing in thy rettaratioa. Bri/ien. 

The Athenians, now deprived of the only person that was 
able to recover their losses, repent of their rashness, and en¬ 
deavour in vain for bis rettonUim. Swift. 

2. Recovery. 

The change is grent in this restortUian of the ma.i, from a 
state of spintual darkness, to a caiiacity of perceiving divine 
truth. Bogert. 

Rssto'bative. a4f. [from restore.] That which has 
the power to recruit life. 

Their taste no knowledge works at least of evil; 

But life preserves, destroys life’s enemy, 

Hunger, with sweet rettmtiive delight. Milton, P. R, 

Resto'ratite. n. s. [from restore.] A medicine tliat 
baa the power of recruiting lifo. 

IwiUJuss thy lips; 

Haply some poison yet doth hang oa yhem. 

To make me die wmi a mtoratwe. Shakipeare, Rom. and Jul. 

God law it neceuuy such mortifications to quench tiic 
boundless rw of an insatiable intemperance, to make the weak¬ 
ness of the mb, the physick and renorative of the spirit. 

Sonti, Serm. 

Asses milk is an excellent reitorative in consumptions. 

Mortimer, 

He preKribes an English gallon of asses milk, eqiecially as 
a retloratine. Arbuthnot. 

To RESTO'RE. i>. a. [rnfoso'cr, Fr. restauro, l.at] 

1. To ^vo back what has been lost^pr taken away. 

Restore the man lus wife._ Gcii. xx. j. 

He shall restore in the prindpal, and add the fifth part more. 

Xev, vi. y. 


She lands him on his native siiores, 

And to his father’s longing arms restorer. liri/ien. 

2. To bring back. 

The father banish’d virtue shall mtoiw. 

And crimes slull threat the guilty world no more. Dryden. 

Thus pencils can, by one tifeht touch, restore 
Smiles to that changed face, tnat wept before, Hrgden. 

3. Tojretrieve; to brinjgr bade from degeneration, de¬ 
clension, or ruin, to its former state. 

Loss of Eden, till one grrater man 
Restore it, and regwn the blissful seat. Milten, P. L, 

The archangel paus’d 

Between the world destroy’d and world restedd. M^oa, P. L. 

These artificial experiments are but so matw essays, whereby 
men attempt to restore tliemselves Crum the first general curse 
inflicted upon their labours. tVilUiu, MM. Mamck. 

In his Odysseys, Homer explains, that the hardest difficulties 
may he overcome by labour, and our fortune restored after the 
severest afflictions. Prior. 

4. To cure; to recover from disease. 

Garth, faster than a plague destroys, restores. Granville. 

5. To rctxivcr passages in booka from corruption. 
Re.sto'be.# n. s. [from the vcrb.3 Restoration. Not 

in use. 


Till he had made amends and full restore 
For all the damage. Spenser, F. Q. iii. v. 18. 

Resto'rer. ». s. [from restore.] One that restores; 
one that recovers the lust; or repairs the decayed. 
Next to the sou. 

Destin’d restorer of mankind, by whom 
New heaven and earth shall to the ages rise. Milton, P. L, 
«I foretel you, as the restorer of poetry. Ihyden. 

Here arc ten thousand persons reducetl to the necessity of a 
low dirt and moderate exercise, who are the only great re¬ 
storers of our breed, without which, the nation would in an age 
become one great hospital. Sw^l. 

To RLSTRAI'N. v. a. [s-espeindre, Fr. restringa, 
Latin.] 

1. To withhold; to keep in. 

If she restrain’d the riots of your followers, 

’Tis to such wholesome end as clears her. Skaksjieare, 

The gods will plague thee. 

That thou restrmn'st from me the duty, which 

To a mothei s part belongs. Shakspeare, Coriol, 

2. To repress; to keep in awe. 

The law of nature would be in vain, if there were no body 
that, in the state of nature, hod a power to execute that law, 
and thereby preserve the innocent and restrain offenders. 

Locke, 

That all men may be restrained from doing hurt to one an¬ 
other, tile execution of the law of nature is in that state put 
info every man's hand, whereby eveiy’ one has a right to punish 
the transgressors to such a degree us may hinder its violation. 

Lc'ke. 

3. To suppress; to hinder; to repress. 

Merciful pow’rs 1 

Restrmn in me the cursed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repose. Shakspeare, Macbeth, 

Compassion gave him up to tears 
A space, till firmer thoughts restrain’d excess. Mdton, P. L. 

4. To abridra. * 

Me of mylawful pleasure she restnidd. 

And pray’cf me oft forbearance. Slutkspeare, Cumbeline. 

Thou^ they two were committed, at least restrtdned of their 
liberty, yet this discovered too mueh of the humour , of the 
court. Clarendon, 

5. To hold in. « 

His horse, with a half checked bit, and a headstall of sheep’s 
leather, which bang restrained to keep him from stumbling, 
hath bMn often burst, and now repwred with knots. 

Shakspeare. 

6 . To limit; to confine. 

Wc restrmn it to those only duties, which all men, by force 
of natural wit, imdep^ttn^ (0 1)6 such ^ttics as concern all 
men. Hooker. 
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Upon what ground can a uian promise himself a future re* 
I>entitucc, who cannot promise himself a futurity? whose life 
depends upon his breath, and is so retlrmncd to the present, 
that it cannot secure to itself the reversion of the very next 
miputc. Suuth, Seim. 

Not onlv a metaphysical or natural, but a moral universality 
also is to rcitrmwd by a part of the predicate; as all the 
Italians arc politicians; Uiot is, tliosc among the Ital^is, who 
arc politicians, are subtle politicians; i. c. they are ghncrally 
so. Watti, LogM'. 

Rkstrai'nabix. [from restrain .2 Capablu to be 
restraint. 

Therdn we must not deny a liberty; nor is the hattd of the 
painter more ratnmuAle, than the pen of the poet. Ilroivn. 

Rebtrai'nkolt. adv. [from restrained^} With rt*- 
straint; without lutitiidc. 

That Christ’s dying for all i» the express doctrine of the. 
Scripture, is manifested by the world, wliich i.{ a M't>rd of the 
widest extent, and aidtough it Im soinctimcb mod more re- 
ttrmnediy, yet never doth si^ify a far smaller dispruportionnhle 
part of the world. Hauimnd nu Vnvdmuriilahi. 

Kestaai'neu. m. s. [from restrain.} One that re¬ 
strains; one that withholds. 

If nothing can relieve us, we iniisl with pat ience suhiiut unto 
that restraint, and expect the will of the n straiiier. 

Jlroiim, ViJn. J''rr. 

Resthai'nt. n. s. [from restrain ; restreint, J‘V. J 

1. Abridgement of liberty. 

She will well excuse, 

Why at this time the doors arc Itarr'd agiiinst you; 

Depart in patience. 

And about evening come yourself alone. 

To know the reason of this strange restraint. S'uihjieHrr. 

1 request 

The enfranchisement of Arthur, whose rest mint 

Doth move the ninrm'ring lips of di^ontent. Shakspeare. 

It is to no purpose to lay restraints or give privileges to men, 
in such general terms, us tve particular persons concerned can¬ 
not be known by. Lorke. 

I think it a manifest disadvantage, and a great restraint upon 
us, Felton on the Classneks. 

2. Prohibition. 

What mov’d our parents to transgress his will 
For one restraint, lords of the world besides ? Atilhm, /’. L. 

3. Limitation; restriction. 

If all were grunted, yet it must be inuiiitaincd within any 
bold restraints, far otherwise than it is received. lirou-n. 

4. Repression; hindrance of will; act of withholding; 
state of being withheld. 

There is no restraint to the Ixird 0 save, by many or by 
few. t /tain. xiv. 6 . 

Thus it shall befal 

Him who, to worth in wonuin ovcrtnistiiig. 

Lets her will rule; restraint she will not brook. Afitton, P. L. 

Is tlicrc any thing, whicli reflects a greater lustre upon a 
man’s person, tluiii a severe tcmpcrunct' and a reslrmnl of him¬ 
self from vicious pleasures ? South. 

To RESTRl'CT.'t' v. a. [festrictus, T^at.] To limit; 
to confine. A word scarce English, Dr. Johnson 
says; yd. it has generally obtained. 

In the enumeration of constitutions in this chapter, thqrc is 
not one that ran be limited and restricted by such a distinc¬ 
tion, nor can perhaps the same person, in diflbrent circum¬ 
stances, lie properly confined to one or the other. Arhuthnot. 

We exhort ml persons, who keep horses, to restrict the q^n- 
sumption of oats. Ro^ Vro^matUm, Dec. 1800. 

RESfBi'cTioN. n. s. \rcslriction, Fr.] Confinement; 
limitation. 

This is to have the same restriction with all other rccreatioos, 
that it bo made a divertisement not a trade. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Iron manufacture, of all others, oii.i|bt the least to be en¬ 
couraged in Ireland; or, if it be, it requires the most restrirlum 
to certain places. Temple, MiseeU. 

All duties are matter of consmence; with this rastricrion, 
thu a superior obligation suspends the force of an inferior. 

fiFstrangc. 
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£ach other gift, which God on man bestows, 

Its proper bounds and due restriction knows; 

To one fix’d purpose doficates its power. Prior. 

Celsus’s rule, with the proper restrictions, is good for pcoplu 
in healths O Arhuthnot. 

RESTBi'crivji;. adj. [from restrict,} 

1. Expressing limitation. 

They, who would make the restrictive particle belong to the 
latter clause, and not to the first, do not attend to the reason. 

SiiUingJleet. 

2, lf(,estrie{if,Vr.} Styptick; astringent. 

I applied a plai.ster over it, made up with my common re¬ 
strictive powder. H'iseman, Surgery. 

IlESTiil'cri'iVELY. adv, [from restrictive.} With limi¬ 
tation. 

Ail speech, tending to the glory of God or the good of iiiaii. 
is aright directed: which is not to be understood so restrietirrh/. 
as if nothing but divinity, or necessary concerns of life, in:\v 
luwfiitlv he brought into discourse. ' doe. of the Tongue. 

To KESTlirNGE. n. n. [mfr/«go, Lat.] To con¬ 
fine; lorontract; to aatringc. 

Il 5 :sint'Nf;KNt Y.^ «. s. ij'cstrvigcns, Latin.] The 
power of ctiui racting. 

The dyers use this water in reds, and in other colours want- 
ing )(■>•//and in the dying of iitiitcriiils of the siuckei 
conlcxiiircs. Sir \V.Prtly,in Sprat's Hist. It. S. p. 29;. 

Re.stb!'n'(jf.\t. .’(..S', [tcslriiioriis, lu,at. restriiigmf, Fr.] 
That wliich hath the pow'cr of oontracting; stypticK. 

Tlic two l.ittci indicate pliieholoiny for resuision, reslrin- 
geti.’.t to stciuli, smt! inerassutives to thicken the blood. Hurvij, 

To lli;.sTiii'',r..# r. n. [re and sfr/t-T.] To stiiic 
anew. 

Reslririiig again afre-h, with n kick and a wrench togctlni. 
J Irecd my long captivated weapon. 

Stf' JC, SnefiviUe^ (siiartlinh^ 

Re'.sty.'J* adj. Ij’esliff', Fr.] Obstinate in Mantling 
still; rostiif; as, “ a leslie oxe lliat wil' not go 
forwiird,” llarrct; “ dull, heavy,” Cockcratn. 

'J'lic master is tmi resit/, or too rich, to stiy his own prayers, 
or to bless his own tabled Atiiloii, Eirmi.irlnsl. j 2-j. 

Have not other hands been tried and found restp/ hut 'vl 
stick at iiotliing. l>.srriuiitl. 

Men of discretion, whom people in power inaywitli lilth' 
ceremony load us Iieavy us they please, find them neitlier rcMi) 
nor vicious. Sunft. 

Resubjf/ction.# 11. s. [»r and subjection,} A .second 
atibjeetion. 

An overture of the likelihood of this liltcral dispens.'ition 
from his holy father of Koine, upon the conditiniis of our re- 
sahjectiou / Jlp, HoH, Jiutt. 1/ the Alarr. Clergy, p. 14. 

To Re.sui5i.i'me. }>. a. [le and nthlime.} To .siihlmio 
another time. 

When mercury sublimate is" tcjifAft'iHcd with fresh mercury, 
it becomes inerciirius diiicis, which is a white tasteless earth 
scarce dissolvable in water, and mcrcuriiis dulcis resvhtimed 
with spirit of suit riturns into mercury sublimate. Newton 

Resui a'tion.# n. s, Iresudation, FriAresudatus, Lat.] 
Act of awoating out again. Cedgrave, 

To RESU'LT. V. n. Iresulter, Fr. resulto, Lat] 

1. To fly back. 

Wifli many a weary step, and many a groan. 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone; 

Tnc huge round stone, resulting with a bound. 

Thunders imitctuous down, and smonks along the ground. 

Pope, Odyss. 

2 . iMesu/tcr, Fr.] To rise as a consequence; to be 
produccti as the effect of causes jointly concurring. 

Kue prospers muchi if set by a fig tree; which is eiiiscd, not 
by reason of friendship, but by extraction of a contrary juice; 
die one drawing juice fit to result sweet, the other bitt<.-r. 

Bacon, Nat, Hist, 
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Sttcli huge extrrme*, when natiire doth unite, 

Wonder from thenre retuHt, from thence delight TJtnfutm. 

Upon the di8^ollJtion of the first cnrth, this very face of 
things would iinmediately rexuU. Bunet, Theori/. 

Pleasure and peace do natundly rrtuU from a hdly and good 
life. TUl^ton, Serm. 

The horror of an object may overbear tlic pleasure remHinn 
from its greatnciis. Addism, 

Their effects are often very disproportionablc to the priii. 
riples and parts that rexult from the aiial,\'sis. Baker. 

To arise ns n conclusion from premises. 

IIf.su'lt. V. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Resilience; act of flying back. 

Sound is produced between the string and the air, by llic 
rituni or the rrxii/t of the string, wbicit was strained by the 
touch to his former place. Bacon, K'al, Hut, 

2. Coiisftjneiice; oflect proiluccd by the concurrence 
of co-openitiiig causes. 

Did ujy jiiilceiiicnt tell me, that the propositions sent to me 
were the resiiftr of the major part of their votes, I shuuhl then 
not siihiifct in\ own indginent fur nut speedily cournrrine with 
them. _ King Charter. 

As in p.Tfumcs, compos’d with art and cost, 

'Tis bawl to ••ay what scent is uppermost, 

Nor this part niiisk or civet can we call. 

Or .unlicr, but a rich result of all: 

So she was all a sweet, whose ev’ry part, 
in due proportion mix’d, proclaim’d the maker’s art. Drydnt, 
Buying of land is the resvtt of a full and satiated gain: men 
in trade seldom lay out money upon land, till their profit has 
brought in more than trade can employ. J^kr. 

Inference from preniise.s. 

These things are a result or judgement upon fact. South. 

.■ Resolve; decision. Improper. 

itiidc, passionate, and mistaken resnits have, at certain times, 
hiilcn from great assemblies. Swift. 

llF.sw'i.TANcE.'j' «. s. [i i'sultancc^ Fr.j The .act of 
resulting. 

Neither of which marriagesyet taking effect, the rcsidtancc 
'•.as only a peace and rricniUliip established upon the first, pro- 
r nsitioii of alliance betwixt them. 

Ld. Herbert, Hen. VJII. p. 11 . 
C'liiefly in the resulltcnce of the lieautiful and admirable frame 
•if the whole body. IlakexmU on Prov. p. 183. 

He would — thence infer, 

That souls were but resultanees from her. • 

ISonue, Poems, p. an. 
Rksu'mablk. adj. [front resumeJ} Wlial may be 
taken back. 

This was but an indulgence, and therefore resumablc by tiu; 
victor, unless there iiilervcncd miy capitulation to the contrary. 

Uaie. 

To RESU'ME.'f" v.a, {jresumo, Lat.] 

£. 'J'o take back wlint bas been given. 

The sun, like this, Irom which our sight we have, 

Oat'd on too long, resumes the light he gave. Denham, 

Secs not my love, how time resumes 
The glory ■winch he lent these flowers; 

Though none phon’d taste of their perfumes. 

Yet must they live but some few hours : 

Time, what wc forticar, devours. WaOer, 

2. To take back what has been taken away. 

That opportunity. 

Which then they had to take from’s, to resume 

Wc have again. Stmkspenre, Cymhehne. 

Tliuy resume what has been obtained fraudulently, by sur¬ 
prise and upon wrong suggestions. JJaveuaiJ. 

3. To lake ugiiiii. 

Then enter into glory, and resume 
His seat, Milton, P. L. 

At this, with look serene, be rais’d .his head; 

Reason resuin’d her place, and passion fled. Drt/den, 

4. Dryden uses it with again, but improperly, uuicss 
' -the resumption be repeated. 
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To him our common grandsire of the msan 
Had giv’n to change h» form, and chang’d, resume 

Dryden, 

;. To begin again what w.as broken off: as, to resume 
a discourst'. 

The vote from the house of commons was read; nod, i-i 
regany t was late, for it was past eight of the clock, the hoii'-':- 
was resumed; and it was moved, that the committee might sit 
again to-morrow in the afternoon. 

Henry, ltd. Clarendon's Diary, (1688-9.) 

Reso'.mptiow. h. s. Irewniptmi, l*'r. irsa/Ap/Uf, Lat.] 
The act of resuming. 

If there be any fiiMlt, it is the resumption or tlie dwelling 
too lung upon liis urguincnts. Denham. 

The iiiiiver.iid voice of the people seeming to call for some 
kind of rcsumplion, the writer of these papers thought it might not 
be unseasonabie to publish a discourse upon grants. Dauenant. 

Resu'i«i*tive. a:!/, [resumptjts, Lat.] Taking buck. 

HESiipiNA'Tiosr,”|' n. s. Iresujshio, Lat.] The act of 
lyittg on the back. 

A resupinalion of the figure. JVoUen, Elem. of ArckUecture. 

To Resuuve'v. r. a. {rc and sunky.'] To review; to 
survey again. 

1 li.ive, with eiirsory eye, o’erglaiic’d the artie’es; 

A)ipoiul some of jour counsel presently 

To sit vtitli us, once more with better heed 

To rerHrecy them. Shakspexie, Hen.V. 

llEsuRitE'fTJON. n. s. [I'rsHtri'ctiirti, Kr. remnretuni, 
Lat.] Revival from the dead; return Iroin tlie 
grave. 

The Saddiieees were grieved, that they taught and preaeheJ 
through Jesu. the, rnn.'rcefion from the dead. Acts, iv. i. 

Nor after remna tivn shall lie staj’ 

Longer on earth, liian eertnin times to appear 

To his disciples. Hfilloii, P, L. 

lie triumphs in his agonies, wliilst the soul S)ir!n;'.s torwurd to 
the great object which she has alwajs htui in view, aiid leaves 
the body with an expectation of lieing remitti 1! to ixr in a 
glorious and joyful resuncetlou. Adi 'ison, .Vpcet. 

Perhaps there was nothing ever done in all jiast a,.;cs, and 
which was not a piiblick fact, so wi-ll attested us the resur- 
reetion ofCi.rist. U nits. 

To RESU iSClTATE.t w- \_rcsuscilo, Lat. resits- 

ciier, Fr.] 'Fo stir up iiiiow : li> revive. 

We have iK-asts and lurj- for dissections, though divers 
parts, which \on uceoniit vital, lie peri.slied and taken forth, 
resuseUating of stime that seeai dead in .ippearaiicc. ISaror,. 

That alter deutli we shoidd be risosenuled. 

Ulnncdle, Pre-e.-, ch. 14. 

7b Resit'.'-riTATt.# f. w. 'Fu .awaken; to rovivt'. 

Those birds, that yearly sleep a winter’s death, 
tiicJi spring to mighty love resuscitate. Feltham, Lusoria, ( t. 

Resu.scita'tion.'I' II. s. [IVolu resusciiulc.] 'Fite tict 
of stirring up anew; the act of rteviviiig, or stale of 
being rcviveil. 

The resusi'Uotiim of the lioily I'roni its dust is a snprrnari'ral 
work, yet such as win ivot' God hath been ph'.ised to give us 
niaay i.iiugcs ami preiigiiratiuiis even in nature itself. 

Bp. HttU, 'Inapt, Hepett. D, 1. J j. 

The resuseiiatiim of all his saints into tlie eternal happiness, 
which they laid lUllen from. 

Mine, ATyst. of (sudhuess, {1660,) p. 

llcuuteitaiiuu of tlie il. y. j • 

Or resurrceiion .jf the spring. cfne/ey. Ode Rest. K. Ch. //, 

Your Very olile.iiig namuer enquiring after me, at your 
resvseiintiiiii, sho'iil.l have been sooner answered; J sincerely 
rejoin: .It jour recovery. Pope. 

REsir'scn'. 4 TivE.* adj. [resuscilati/', Fr.] Iloviviiig; 
raiding from death to life. Cotgraw. 

7'o IlETAI'L.'f' v.a. [from the did h'r. rcfai/Ar, to 
cut iuto little pieces; to separate.] 
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1. To sell in small quantities; in consequence of sell¬ 
ing at second hand.' 

encouragement ohould be given to sitificers; and those, 
who make, should also vend aud relml their commodities. 

Loeke. 

2. To sell at second hand. 

• The sage dome, „ 

By names of toasts, relaUt each batter’d jade. Pope. 

3. To tell in broken parts, or at second hand, 

lie is furuisb’d with no certainties. 

More than he hi^ly may from me. * Skakxpeare. 

Bound with triumphant garlands will I come. 

And lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed; 

To whom I will retait my conquest won, 

And she shall be sole v'.stress, Cmsar’s Cmsar. Shnktpearr. 
Retai'l.T «. s. [from the verb. The accent on this 
substantive is now usually on the first syllable; but 
Dryden and Swift have placed it on the last.] Sale 
by snuill quantities, or at second hand. 

Then mother church did mightily prevail, 

She parcell’d out the Bible by rctiM, hryden, Pet. Lmri. 

The rathor, to prevent sucli a monopoly of ueusc, is resolved 
to deal in it himself by reW. Addison. 

We force a wretched trade by beating down the sale. 

And selling basely Swijl, Mucell. 

RETAi'LER.'f' «. s. [froini retail.'} 

1. One who sells by small quantities. 

From these pardculara we may guess at the rest, ns retmlers 
do of the whole piece, by takuig a view of its ends. Hdkemtl. 

2. One who tells in brokm parts, or at second hand. 

The admirable Sir Isaac Newton, a much better philoscqihcr, 

I do not say merely, than Epicurus, or Lucretius, or any of 
the more modern retaittn of their blunders; but even than 
any of the most celebrated ones, whether of ancient or modern 
tiroes. Coventry, Phit.to Hyd. Conv. i. 

To RETAI'N.T V. a. [reteneo, uiL rctencr, Fr.] 

1. To keep; not to lose. 

Where is the patience now. 

That you so oft have boasted to retain ? Shakspearc, K. Lear. 

Though the offending part felt mortal pain. 

The immortal part its knowledge did retain. Denham. 

The v^ur of this arm was never vain; 

And that my wonted prowess I retain. 

Witness these heaps of slauglitcr. Dryden. 

A tomb and funeral honours I decreed; 

The place your armour and your name retaiiu.. Dryden. 

Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate 
without the help of the body, it is reasonable to conclude, it 
can retain witliout the help of the body too. Locke. | 

2. To kcqi; not to lay aside. 

Let me relmn 

The name and all the addition to a king; 

The sway, beloved sons, be )’ours. Shakspearc, K. Lear, 

As they did not Ukc to retain G(m] in their knowledge, God 
gave him over to a reprobate mind. Rom. i. as. 

Be obedient aud rebAn 

Unalterably firm bis love entire. MiUou, P. L. 

Althougn they retain the word mandrake in the text, yet 
thw retract it ill the margin. Brown, Vide. Err. 

They, who have restored painting in Germany, not having 
seen anv of those fw rcliques of antiquity, have retained much 
of that barbarous method. Dryden. 

3. To keq); not to dismiss. 

Roriayc him that is mina ow&.bowels; whom I would have 
retained with me. Phitem, ly. 

Hollow rocks rettwi 

Hie sound of blusteripg winds. MUtou. 

4. To keep in pay; to hire. See the last sense of 

I^TAINER. 

A Bcnedietinc convent has now retmned the most learned 
father of thdr order to write in Us defence. Addison. 

Laarns’s case is to come on next, and tiiis fee is to retain you 
on bis side. Skertooi, Triat of the Witnesses. 

5. To wi^bold; fiokeep bock. [Fr. relentr,} Not 
in use. 
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^ He laid him bieeding on the ground *nd had killed him if 
ius brother Itobert had not retainei him, and made him sen* 
able how much more it concerned him to moke his escqic 
than pursue his revenge. Temple, Intr. Jlist. of Eng. p. atj. 

To KetaAi. V. n. 

1. To belong to; to dqiend on. 

These betray upon the tongue no heat nor corrosiveness, 
but coldness mlxcu with a somewhat languid rclisli retaining to 
Inttcrness. Eoyte. 

In animals many actions depknd upon their living form, as 
well as that of mixtion, and though they wholly seem to >■<.'- 
tain to the body, depart upon disunion. Brown. 

2. To keep; to continue. Not in use. Perhaps it 
should be remain. 

No more ran impure man retain and move 
In the pure region of that worthy love. 

Than earthly substance can unforc’d aspire. 

And leave his nature to converse with W. lioimr. 

IlETAi'NEii.'f* n. s. [from retain.} ' 

1. An adherent; a dependant; a hanger-on. 

You now arc mounted. 

Where pow’rs arc your retaiaers. Siakspeare, Heu. VII f. 

One darling inclination of mankind aficcts to lie a retainer 
to religion; the spirit of opposition, that lived long before 
Christianity, and can easily subsist without it. Swift. 

A combination of honest men would endeavour to extirpate 
all the profligate iiuinoral retainers to each side, that hare 
nothing to recommend them but aii implicit submission to 
their leaders. Addison, Sped ■ 

2. In common law, retainer signifieth a servant not 

menial nor familiar, that is not dwelling in his 
liousc; but only using or bearing his name or 
livery. Cffiecl- 

3. The sict of keeping dependants, or being in dc- 
pcndance. 

By another law, the king’s officers and farmers were to ibr- 
feit their places and holds, in case of unlawful retainer, or 
partaking in unlawful assemblies. Bacon, lien. VII. 

4. One that iTtains, or loses not. 

One that has forgot the common meaning of words, bat an 
admirable retainer of the sound. Swift, Tale of a Tub, $ 9. 

5. A retaining fee; a fee advanced to counsel to retain 
his services in a trial. 

You ore men of loo much sense, I am sure, to be found 011 
the side of JaiiiiCF. and Jumlircs, or to take a retainer from 
Simon A^us. Bp, Home, Iwti. on Infidelity, L. 14. 

To Reta'ke. V. a. [re and ttdee.} To take again. 

A day should be appointed, when the remonstrance should 
be retaken into consideration. ClarenAni. 

To RETAXlATE.'f’ v. a. [re and talio, Lat. re- 
talionner, Fr.] To retuni by riving like for like; 
to repay; to requite: it may be used of good or 
evil. 

Our ambassador sent word, to the duke’s son, that his visit 
should be relatiated. Sir T. Herbert, TVw. p, ijz. 

It is very unlucky, to be obliged to retaliate the injuries of 
authors, whose works are so soon foigotten, that we arc ir 
danger of appemng the first u«ressors. Swijl. 

If \ first minister of state hauused me as you have done, re- 
latiatmg would be thought a mark of courage. Sw^t. 

Retaua'tion. ft. j. [from retaliate.} Requital ; re¬ 
turn of like for like. 

They thought it no irrelipon to prosecute the se^est re¬ 
taliation or revenge; so that at the same time their outward 
man might be a sainL and thmr inward man a devil. South. 

God, graciously becoming our debtor, takes what is done to 
others as done to himself, and by promise obliges hims^ to 
full retaliation. Cakmy, Serm. 

To RETA'RD. V. a, [retardo, Lat. retarder^ Fr.] 

I. To hinder; to obstruct in swiftness of course. 

How Iphituswitli me, and Pelias 
Slowly retire; the one retarded was 
By feeble age, the other by a wound. Denham. 
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2. To delay! to put off. 

Nor king! nor nations 

One moment can retard th' appointed hour. Dryden. 

It is as nature to delay a letter at sudia season, as to retard 
a melancholy visit to a person one cannot relieve. Pope. 
'J'o Reta'&d. V. n. To stay back. 

Some years it hath also retarded, and come far later, than 
usually it was expected. Brmvn, Vidg. Krr. 

RETAitDA'TioN.-t* iu s. [retardation, Fr. from retard.^ 
Hindrance; the act of delaying. , 

Out of this a man may devise the means of altering the 
rolonr of birds, and the retardation of hoary hairs. Bacon. 
The eighth is the retardatiun of our glory. 

Bp. HeJl, Of Contenfation, $ i8. 
'Hie acceleration or retardation of themotioA 

More, Song of the Soul, Nolet, p. 39s. 

Reta'rdkr. H. s. [from retard.'} Hindcrer; obstructer. 
This disputing wav of enquiry, is so fur fh>m advanciig 
science, that it is no mconsidcrablc retarder. Glantille. 

Reta'udment.# n. s. [from retard.} Act of delaying 
or keeping back. 

Which malice or which art no more could stay. 

Than witches' charm.s can a retardment bring 
To tlie resuscitation of the day. 

Or resurrection of the spring. Cowley, Ode Uetl. K. Ch. II. 

Very probable reasons were oflered to justify every new re¬ 
tardment. Burnet, Hitt, of hit Own Time, K. William. 

To Rf.tv.h.’I' V. n. [hiuecan, Saxon; recere, Italian, 
to vomit; hraekia, Icel. the same.] To force up 
something from the stomach. It is commonly 
written reach. 

Kk'tchi.icss. adj. [somc'times written inrelehless, pro- 
pfcrly reckless. See Reckless.] Careless. 

lie stni^^lcs into breath, and cries for aid; 

Then hel|>lcss in his mother’s lap is laid: 
lie creeps, he walks, and issuing into man, 
firiidgcs their life, from whence his own began; 

Belchlets of laws, aficcts to rule alone. Dryden, 

REiF/cTioi.' n.s. [reteetta, Lat.] The act of dis¬ 
covering to the view. 

This is rather a restoration of a body to its own colour, or a 
retection of its native colour, titan a change. Boyle. 

Rete'ntion. n. s. [retention, Fr. relcntio, from rc- 
tenius, Latin.] ‘ 

j. The act of retaining; thejmwer of retainhig. 

No woman’s cart 

So trig to hold so much; they lack retention. Shritpeare. 
' A Iruward retention of oiistoui is as turbulent a thing, os au 
innovation; and th«fr that reverence too much old things, are 
but a scorn to the new. Baron, yat. Hist. 

2. Retcttlion and retentive faculty is tliat state of con¬ 

traction in their solid parts, which makes them hold 
fast their proper contents. Qinncy. 

3. Memory. 

The backward learner makes amends another way, ex¬ 
piating his want of docility with a deeper and a more rooted 
retenlum. South, Serm. 

Retention is the keeping of those nmple ideas, which front 
sensation or reflection the mind hatli received. Locke. 

4. The act of withholding any thing. 

His life 1 gave him, and did thereto add 

My love without retention or restraint; 

Au hia 4 Shaktpeare, Tw. Xight. 

5. Custody; confinement; restraint. 

1 sent toe bkl andi miserable tii^ 

To,some retonrion gnd appointed guard, Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

RETET^TIVE. adj. [rctentu^, Lat. ^etent^, Fr.] 

1. Having the power of retention. 

It keqteth saraaons in memory, and doth in that respect, 
although not feed the soul of man, yet help the reteatkie force 
of tiuri: stomach of the mind. Hooker, 

Have 1 been ever free, and must'tny house 
3 e my retentiee enemy, my gaol ? Shaktpeare. 
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From retentive cage 

When sullen Philomel escafics, her note; 

She varies, and of past imprisunment 

Swee^ complains. PtuUii. 

In Tot'ham fields the brethren with amasc 
Prick all thdr ears up, and forget to graze; 

I.ong Chancery-lanerc/cii<«rc rolls the sound. 

And courts to courts return it round and round. * Pope. 

2. Having memory. 

To rcmemlier a song or tune, our souls' must be an har¬ 
mony continually miming over in a silent whisper those 11114- 
sical aAcnts, which our retent'nx faculty is preserver of. 

Glaheilte. 

Rete'ntive.# n. s. [retentus, Lat,] Restraint. 

Secret checks readily conspire with outward n fridhei. 

Bp. Hall, Contempt. 

Rete'ntiveness. n. s. [from retentive.} Having the 
quality of retention. 

Re'ticence. n. s. [reticence, Fr. relicentia, from rc~ 
ticeo, Lat.] Concealment by silence. Diet. 

RE'TICLE. n. s. [retiitdiim, Lat] A small net Diet. 
Reti'cular. adj. [from retiadum, Lat] ' Having the 
form of a small net. 

Reti'colated. adj. [reticulatus, Lat] Made of net¬ 
work ; formed with interstitid vacuities. 

The intervals of the cavities, rising a little, make a pretty 
kind of retictdaled work. Woodward on Fouiit. 

Re'tiform, adj. [reliformh, Lat.J Having the form 
of a net 

The uveous coat and inside of the choroidcs are blackened, 
that the rays may not be reflected backwards to confound the 
sight; and if any be'by the reliform coat reflected, they arc 
soon chooked in the black inside of the uvea. Kay. 

RE UNA.* n. s. [Latin.] One of the coats or 
tuniclea of the eye. 

Reti'nue, n. s. [rctemte, Fr.] A number attending 
upon a principal person; a train; a meiny. 

Not only this your all-licens’d foul. 

But other of your insolent retinue. 

Do hourly carp and quurrcl. Shaktpeare, K. hear. 

What fullo'-ers, what retinue (an'st thou gain, 

Or at thy heels the dizzy iiiiiltitude, 

Longer than thou caii’st feed them on thy cost? Milton, P. R, 
There appears 

Tlic long retinue of n prosperous reign, 

A series of successrul years. Tirydcn. 

Neither iiump nor retinue shall be able to divert the great, 
nor shall the rich be rcliercd by the multitude of his treasures. 

Rogers, Serm. 

To RETI'RE. V. n. [retircr, Fj'.] 

1. To retreat; to withdraw; to go to a place of p i- 
vacy. 

The mind contracts herself, and shriiikcth in. 

And to herself she gladly doth retire. Haviet. 

The less I may be blest with her company, the more I will 
retire to God and uiy own heart. ' King Charles. 

Thou opes’st wisdom’s way. 

And giv'st access, though secret site retire. 'Milton, P. L. 

Tlie parliament dissoTved, and gentlemen chained to retire to 
their country habitations. lipyward. 

Pcrfomi’d whit friendship, justice, trutii requiro. 

What could he more but decently retire. Smyt. 

2. To retreat from danger. 

Set up the standard towards Zion, retire, stay not. > 

Jerenuah. 

From each hand with speed reRPd, 

Where erst was thickest plac'd, the angelick throng. 

mton,P.L. 

3. To TO from a publick etatfon. 

Wbue you, my lor^, the rural tiiades admire. 

And from Britannia’s publick posts retire. 

Me into forrign realms my fkto conveys. Additou, 

4. To go off from company. 
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Tbe old fellow skuttled out of the roen, and retired. 

drduttnet. 

5. To withdraw for sai^y. 

Me^ that bad drirm manv out of tbcir country, periihed in 
a ttnuige land, fcfiriaig'to tne Laeederaoniant. tAIac.v. 

To Reti're. <0. a. To withdraw; to take away; to 
jnakc to retire. 

He brake up hit court, and retired himself, bis wife, and 
children into a forest thereby. Sidney. 

Hc^ our hope, mig^t have rehi^d his power, 

* And driven into dcq>air an enemy’s hate. Staitpeare. 

1 vnll thence retire me to my ililan. ShAtpeare, Tempest. 
There may be as great a variety in reti/ring and withdrawing 
DUm’s conents in the world, as in obtruoing them. Bacon. 

At when the tun is present all the year, 

And never doth reh'rr his golden ray, 

.Needs must the spring be everlasting there, 

And every season like uie month of Mny. Dames. 

These actions in her closet, all alone, 

Jtrtir’d within herself, she doth fulfil. Davies. 

Atler some slight ykirmishes, be retired liimself into the 
castle of Famham. ‘ * Clarendon. 

Uydra-like, the fire 

Lifts iip his hundred heads to lum his way; 

And scarce the wealthy can one half retire, 

Bcfor.i he rushes in to share the prey. Dryden. 

IIeti'iie. «. s. [from the verb.] 

i. Retreat; receRsion. .Not in uee. 

1 heard his pnuses in pursuit, 

But n^er, till now, bis scandal of retire. Sliakspeare, 

Thou hast talk’d 

01 sallies and retires, of trenches, tents. Shakspeare. 

Tlte battle and the retire of the English succours were the 
emises of the loss of that duchy. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

1. Retirement; place of privacy.' Not in tne. 

Eve, who unseen 

Yet all had heard, srith au^blc lament 

Discover’d soon the place of her retire. Milton, P. L. 

Reti'bbo. part. ai^. [from retire.] 

I. Secret; private. 

Language mow ihcwa a man; speak that 1 may see thee; it 
^ngs out of the most rWhvd and inmost parts of us. 

B. Jonson. 

Some, accustomed to retired epeculationt, run natural phi- 
losopl^ into metaphysical notions and the abstract generalities 
of logidc. Locke. 

He was admitted into the most secret and retired dioughts 
and counsels of his royal master king William. Adduon. 

s. Withdrawn. 

You fad the mind in sleep reHred from the senses, and out 
of tjhetB norioM made on the organs of sense. Loeke. 

Reti'Aedi.y.% adt'. [from retired.] In solitude; in 
privacy. Sherwood. 

RKti'iiEDNEsa.’f' n. s. [from retired.] Solitude; pri¬ 

vacy; secrecy. * 

How many have we known, that iwve been innocent in their 
redrednees, miserably debauched with lewd conversation! Nest 
to being good, is to consort with the virtuous. 

Bp, Mall, Sel. Thoughts, § 19. 
Caitlqgmie eye badk at the least to his former reiiredneee. 

jrdton. Rent. p. 166. 
If Kstiredness be not more delicio« than affluence or popu¬ 
larity, how ooBies it that mewof great esnproyment do so often 
lock up themselves fwffl the oroww end flax of aflkiri? As the 
happiert port of their lives, tbty st«d themselves into a calm. 

FeUstm, Res. ii. 44. 

Liheone, who in her third wulcwfaood doth profess ^ 
Herself a nun, t/dtoreriiiMlaMt, . > 

'SpaflbctsmymuienowachastelwluWneis. S 

' ' V t Donne. 

How could he have die leisure and reiiredneu of tht duster, 
to pciferra bH those acts of devotion in. when the burthen ol 
the refomuaion lity upon his thoddert ? AReriury. 

Rnu^EBMEKT. n. s, [foori rriirtf.] 

t. jPrivBte abode; sMret haintstfon. 
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Cwrea hod been the retirement of AugusUis far seme time, 
and the nsidenee of Hbcrius for many yean. Adduon. 

He has sold a small estate that be had, and has erected a 
charitable retirement for andent, poor people to live in fwayer 
and piety. Lose-. 

2. Private way of life. * 

My retirement there tempted me to divert those meianchoi^ 
thoughts. Denham, Ded. 

An elegant sufficiency, content. 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 

«Progressive virtue, and approving heaven. TJiemnn. 

3. Act of withdrawing. 

Short retirement urges sweet return. Milton, P, L. 

4. State of being withdrawn. 

In this refirement of the mind firom the senses, it retains a 
yet more incoherent manner of thinking, whjeh we call dream¬ 
ing. Lockc. 

Reto'ud. part. pass, of retell. Related or told again. 

Whatever Harry Percy tlicn had said 
At such a time, with all the rest retold. 

May reasonably die. _ Shakspeare. 

Upon his dead corpse tlierc was such misuse^ 

By tliosc Wcicliwomen dotic, as may not be 

^^^oot much shame retold or spoken of. Shakspeare. 

To RETO'RT.'t* «. a, [retort, Fr. retortta, Lat.] 

1. To throw back; to rcliuund. 

His virtues, shining upon others, 

Heat them, and thty ret^ that heat again 

To theAnt giver. ShAspeare, TV. and Cresr. 

The loadstone, which the wary mariner 
Doth as directer of his travels brar 
Now to tbe rising sun, now to the set. 

Doth never lose that hidden virtue yet. 

Which makes it to the north retort its look. 

Fanshaw, Tr.of Past, Fido. 

When the body is (Ustempered, it retorts and shoots back¬ 
ward its indispositions to the mind. 

Sir R. Tempea, Ent. of Solitariness, (1649,) p.4. 

2. To return any argument, censure, or incivility. 

His proof will carily be retorted, and die contrary proved, 
^'interrogating; shau the adulterer inherit the kingdom of 
God ? if be shall, what need I, tliat am now exhorted to re¬ 
form my life, reform it ? if he shall not, tlien certainly I, that 
am such, am none of the elect; for nil, that arc elect, shall 
certainly inherit the kiugdom of God. Hammond. 

He pass’d through^ostilc scorn ; 

And with retorted scorn his back he turn’d. MUton, P. L. 

The respondent may shew, how the opponent’s argument 
may be retorted against himself. Watts. 

3 . To curve liack. 

It would be tried how tlic voice will he carried in an horn, 
which is n line arched; or in a trumpet, which is a line re¬ 
torted i or in some pipe that were sinuous. Baeon. 

Reto'rt. n. s. [retorte, Fr. retoriunt, Lat.] 

1. A censure or incivility returned. 

I said his beard was iiot-cut well, he was In the mind it was: 
this is called the retort courteous. S/mktpeare, 

2. A ckymical glass vessel with a bent neck to which 

.. the receiver is fitted. 

In a laboratoiy, where the quickrilver is separated by fire, 
I MM au heap of uxteen thousand retorts of iron, every one of 
which costs a crown at the best hand from the iron furnaces in 
Corinthio. Brown, TV«v. 

Recent urine disrillad yields n limpid water; and what re¬ 
mains at the bottom of the rotor* it not add nor nllrafoic. 

Arbutknol. 

Reto'bteb. n.s. [from Priori.] One that retorts. 
REto'hting.# n. s. [from rrtort.'} Act of casting 
baric, in the fay of aensure or incivility. 

As for those little rolorl^t ot my own e xprei B O n s, •• of 
%eing dull by deriga, witty in October, shioing, oxcefflag/* and 
sofi^l foeyaremcommen cavils of every willing, who 
has no other methods of diewing his pseti^ but by Iktle varia¬ 
tions and rcpctkiensof the maa^ word whemhe altadis. 

7 Mer,ilo, 
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llETo'RTiON.-f* «. #. tfrom retort.'] Tlie act of re¬ 
torting. 

A« for the Memieg reaioiM which this opinioo leads unto, 
thcw mil appear, like the staff of Egypt, either to break urtder, 
or by an easy rHortion to pierce and wound, itself. 

Spencer on Prod.ii66s,)p.tsS‘ 

'Complunts and retortiont are the common refuge of causes 
tltat want better arguiucuts. Lively Oradee, 4 rc. (1678,) p. 24* 

To Ueto's^. V. a. [iv and /oss.] To toss back. 

Tost and retoet the ball incessant flies. Pope, Odysi. 

To Retou'cii. V. a. [retoucher, Fr.] To improve by 
new touclitw. 

He furnished me with all the passages in Aristotle and Ho¬ 
race, used to esplnin the art of poetry by painting; which, if 
ever 1 rcfoucA ijlis essay, shall be inserted. tirydm. 

Lintot, dull rogue, will think your piicetoo much: 

“ Not sir, if you revise it and retouch" Pope. 

To Retua'ce. V. a. [retraeer, Fr.] To trace back; 
to trace again. 

Tlicn if the line of Tiirnns you retrace, 
lie springs from luaclius of Ar^c race. Dryden. 

To RETRA'CT. w. a. [retrtutm, Lat. relracter, Fr.] 

1. To recall; to recant. * 

Were I alone to pass the difliculties, 

Paris should ne’er retract what he hath done. 

Nor faint in the pursuit. Shaktpearc, Tr. and Creu. 

If his subtilities could have satisfied me, I would as freely 
have retracted this charge of idolatry, as 1 ever made it. 

* SlUtingJleet. 

2. To lake back ; to reaunic. 

A great part of that time, which the inhabitants of the 
foriner earth had to spare, and whereof thiw made so ill use, 
v.'u'i eiiipioycd in making provision for bread; and the excess 
»f fertility which contributed so much to their miscarriuges, 
was riiraetcd and cut off. Woodward, 2 fat. hitt. 

I'o Retha'ct. V. h. To unsay; to withdraw con¬ 
cession. 

She will, and she will not, she wants, denies. 

Consents, Hractt, advances, and Uicn flics. Granville. 

To Retka'ctate.* p. a. {retractalus, Lai.] To re¬ 
cant ; to un.say. 

St. Augustine was not ashamed to retraelatr, we might say 
revoke, many things that had passed him,- and doth even glory 
that he seeth his infirmities. 

Trantlaiors of the Bible to the Hcadt r. 

Retracsta'tion.’I' «. s. [retractation, Fr. rctraclal 'w, 
Lat.] Recantation; change of opinion declared. 

Saint Austen, in thoix. chapter of his first book of retractor 
Horn sayth, he hnd.diligcntly searched from whence evil might 
spring. Crowley, ilef. if Eng. Writciv, (ij 66 ,) fol. b. 

Culpable beginnings have found coniinrndablc conclusions, 
and iniainous courses pious relrartations. 

• Brown, Chr. Mor. ii. 6. 


Retra'ction.'I* n. [retraction, old Fr.] 

1. Act^f withdrawing something advancc>d, or chang¬ 
ing something done. 

Incy make bold widi the Deity when they make him do 
and undo, go forward and backwnras by such countermarches 
and retraciione, as we do not impute to the Almighty. 

tVooduHird. 


2 . Recantation ; declaration of change of cminion. 

There came into her bend certiun verses, which if rife had 

had present commodity, she would have joined as a retraction 
to the.other. Sidney, 

nesc words (i Sam. xxv. S*t 33 -) a™ David’s retractiou, or 
laying down of a bloody and rcvcn^ul resolution. 

Soulh, Sent, ii. jyy. 

3. Act of withdrawing a claim. 

Other men’s insadable desire of l^eiige both whoUvj^ 
giuled both dhurdh and state, of the benefit of ali m eith^re- 
traetione or conccsrioni. Charlet, 

Retra'ctive.# n, s. ^irom retract.] That which 
withdraws or takes from. 
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Wc could make this ifse of it, to be a strong reiraelive from 
any, even our dearest and gainfollest, sins. 

Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 1J9. 

The retractive* of bndifiilness—mi^t have hindered his 
progression. Jdaunton, Fragm. Reg. f Mountjoy. 

RETRA'iCT.'f'w.s. [remote, Fr.] Retreat: Obsolete. 
It was formerly retrait, as in Spenser, and so ren¬ 
dered from the French by Cotgrave. 

„ Tlic carl of Lincoln deceived of the country’s concourse 
unto him, and seeing the business past relrakt, resolved to 
make on where the king was, and give him batde. Bacon. 

IIetha'it.T n. s. [ri 7 r«/fo, Italian.] A cast of the 
countenance; a picture: Obsolete. 

Upon her eyelids many graces sat. 

Under the sh^ow of her even brows. 

Working bcllgards, and amorous retrailc. 

And every one her with a grace endows.. Spenser. 

She is the mighty Queen of Faery, 

, Whose faire retraite I in my shield doe beare. Spenser. 


RETRE'AT. «. s. [retraite, FrJ 

1. Act of retiring. 

But beauty’s triumph is well-tim’d retreat 
As hard a science to the fair as great. /’»/»-. 

2. State of privacy; retirement. 

Here in the cattn still mirror of retreat, 

1 studied Sbrcwsbuiy the wise and great. Pope. 

3. Place of nrivacy; redrement. 

He built liis son a house of pleasure, and spared no cost to 
make a delicious retreat. VEstrange. 

Holy retreat, sithence no female thither 
Must dare approach, fi'om the infoiour reptile 
To woman, form divine. Prior. 

4. Place of securily. 

This place our dungeon, not our safe retreat, 

Btwond his potent arm. Milton, P. L. 

That pleasing shade they sought, a soft retreat. 

From sudden April’s showers, a shelter from die heat. 

„ Dryden. 

There is no such way to give defence to absurd doctrines, 
as to guard them round with legions of objure and undefined 
words; which yet make these retreats more like the dens of 
robbers, than the fortresses of fair warriors. Loehr. 

5. Act of ri-tiriug before a supcrioiir force. Retreat 
is less than flight 

lloiioiirablc retreats arc no ways inferior to brave charges 
n.s having less of fortune, more of discipline, and as much of 
valour. Bacon. 
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With dread of death to fliidit or foul retreat. Milton, /*. L. 
No thought of flight, 

None of retreat. MU^n, P. L. 

To Retre'at.'I' i). «. [from the noun.] 

1. To go to a private abode. 

2 . To take sliclter; to go to a place of security. 

But yet so fast they could not home retreat. 

But tliat swift Talus did the foremost win. 

Spemer, F. Q,. v. vii.;;. 

3. To retire from a suneriour enemy. 

4. To go Imck out of tnc former place. » 

Thermpid currents drive 

Towards the retrei^g sea their furious tide. Mi^tom, P. L. 

My subject does not oblige me to look after the water, or 
point forth the place whereunto it is now retreated. Woodward. 

Having taken her by the band, be retreated widi bis eye 
fixed upon her. Arbnthnoland Pope. 

Retre'ated. part. adj. [from retreat.] Retired; 
gone to privacy. 

boicrs more mild. 

Retreated in a privUc vallqr, sing. MiUon. 

To RETRENCH.'f'.v. a. [retrencher, Fr. Cotgrave; 
** to cut off, to curtaU, to dimini^; also, to in¬ 
trench, to lodj^ in trenches.** The term, a re¬ 
trenched post, js still miltUry language. SOrench- 
3 N a 
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ntenl alao for fortification glands in most editions of 
Dr. Johnson’s dictionary, but is in some improperly 
omitted,] 

1. To cat off; to pare away. 

The prunes hand roust quench • 

'I'hj' heat, and thy exuberant parts retrench. Denham. 

Nothing can be added to the wit of Ovid's Mctamor^oscs ; 
But many things ought to have been retrenched. Drydrn. 

Wc ou^t t# retrench those superfluous cxpcnces to qualify 
ourselves tor the exercise of charity. AUerbury. 

s. To confine. Improper. 

In some reign^ they are for a power and obedience that is 
imlimitedt and in others, are for retreinchiug, widiin the nar¬ 
rowest bounds, the roitbority of the princes and the all^pance 
of the subject. Adduon, Freeholder. 

To Retre'nch. V. n. To live with less ma^ificcnce 
or expence. 

Can 1 retrench f ytS mighty well 
Shrink back to my paternal cell, 

A little house, with wees a-row, 

And like its master, very low. Pope, Epiit. of Hor. 

Ketre'nching.# «. s. [from retrench.'] A curtail¬ 
ing; a catting out; a purposed omission. 

All ancient books, having been preserved by transcription, 
were liable through ignorance, negligence, or fraud, to be cor¬ 
rupted in three difl^nt ways, that is to say, by retrcnchings, 
additions, and alterations. Harrit, PhUol. Jnquirirs. 

Retre’nciiment. n. s. {retranchement, Fr. from re¬ 
trench,] 

1. The act of lopping awiiy. 

I had studied VirgiFs design, his judicious management of 
the figures, the sober retrenchment! of his sense, which always 
leaves somewhat to gratify our imagination, uii which it may 
enlni^ at pleasure. Dryden, Dcd. to Firg. 

The want of vowels in our language has been the general 
conipifunt of our politest authors, who nevertheless have made 
these aelrenvhmenl!, and eoiisequeutly encreosed our former 
scarcity. Adduon. 

1 would rather be an advocate for the retrenchment, than the 
encrcose of this charity. ^ Atlerbury. 

2 . Fortification. 

To RETTRIBUTE.'f' v. a. [retribuo, Lat. retribuer, 
Fr.] To pay back; to make repayment of. 

Here is no want of pleasure nei^er, abounding in gardens, 
fruit, and corn ; whicii, being cultivated, relrdmte a gainful ac- 
knawledgement. Sir T, Herbert, Trav. p. 2x3. 

1 come to tender you the man yen have made. 

And like a thankful stream to retrieute 
All yw my ocean have enrich’d me with. 

* Beaum. and FI. Q. of Corinth. 

Both the vdll and power to serve him arc his upon so many 
scores, that wc are unable to retribute, unless we do restore; 
and dl the duties we can pay our Maker are lets properly re- 
quiuda than restilutioiu. Boyie. 

In the state of nature, a man comes by no arbitraiy power 
to use a criminal, but onfy to retribute to him, so &r as calm 
reason mid conscience dictate, what it proportionate to his 
trantgression. Locke. 

RE'TRiilBOTER. n, s. [froui retribute.] One that makes 
retribution. 

Retrioi/tiom. r. 5. [rcfrt^itHi, Fr. from retribate.] 
Rraarment; return accommodated to the action. 

The king thought he had not remunerated his people suf. 
ficiently with good laws, which evermore was his retribution for 
treasure. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

In good offices and due retrihuSmu, we may not be pinch¬ 
ing and niggardly: it argues an ignoble mim^ where we have 
wronged, to higgle and dodge in the amends. Bp. Hall. 

Ailw^ have their reward on eaidi, the fruits 
. Of painful Bupostitien, and blind seal, 

Nou^ seeking but the pndse of men, here find 
, Fif retrlbudon, raipty as their deeds. JlfUton, P. L. 

' lliere is no nation, though plui^ed into never such gross 


idohtiy, but has some awful sense of a Drity, dnd a persuasion 
of a state of refriiidtoa to men after this life. South. 

It it a strong aigument for a state of retrihutiM hereafter, 
that in this world virtuous persons ore veiy often unfortunate, 
and ridous parsons prosperous. Additon, S^et. 

RjETRi'BUTiVE.'f'? [from rrfrtitt/c.] Repaying; 
RetsFbutory. 5 making repayment 

Ndthcr is it the pleasure of the Almi^ty to defer the retri- 
buiory comforts of nis mourners till another world: even here 
He is ready to supply them with abundant eonsoiations. 

Bp. HdU,Rem. p. 183. 

Something strangely retributive is working. 

. Bickanhon, Clarisia. 

RETRiB'YABLE.-f* adj. [from retrieve.] That may be 
retrieved. 

I interest myself a little in the history of%, [office of poet 
laureate,] and rather wish somebody may accept it that will re¬ 
trieve the credit of the thing, if it be retrievable, or ever had 

' any credit. Gray, Lett, to Mason, (1737.) 

To RETRIE'VE.'J* v. a, Irctrouver, Fr. rUramre, 
Ital. “ iterum invenirc; quod, ni fallor, a Tout. 
tr^en, tangcrc^ attingere, ortuin ducit; quod «'> 
verisimilius fit, quiul untiqui semper trenver scri[»- 
scrunt.” Skinner.] 

1. To recoviT; to restore. 

By this conduct wc may retrieve die publick credit of religion, 
reform the cxaiuplc of tlic agt*, and lessen the danger we com¬ 
plain of. ^ Rogers, Serin. 

2. To repair. 

0 reason 1 once again to tbcc I call; 

Accept my sorrow, and retrieve my fall. Pri»). 

3. To regain. 

With late rqicntancc now they would retrieve 
The bodies they forsook, and wish to live. Dryden. 

Philomela’s liberty retriev'd. 

Cheers her sad soul. Philips. 

4. To recall; to bring track. 

If one, like the old Latin poets, came among them, it would 
be a means to retrieve them from tbeir cold trivial conceits, to 
an imir.atinn of their predecessors. Bp. Berkeley In Pope. 


Retiiie've.* n. s. [from tlic verb.] 
again; n discovery. 


A seeking 
BuUokar. 
B. Ji nton, Staple tf Kews. 


We’ll bring Wax to the retrieve. 

With this they oli were satisfied. 

As men arc wont o’ th’ bias’d side. 

Applauded the profound dispute; 

And grew more gny and resolute 
By having overcome all doubt, 

Than if it never had fall’n out; 

And to complcat tlicir narrative 

Agreed t’ insert this strange retrieve. Bullet’s Remains. 

RETHOA'cTioN.'f’ 11. s. Iretrd, Lat. backwards, and 
action ; reiroacle, Fr.] Action backward. * 

Retroa'ctive.* ai^. [irtro, Lat. and active.] ■ Acting 
in regard to things past. m 

A bul of ptuns and penalties was introduced, a retroactive 
statute, to punish the offences, which did not exist at the time 
tl ’ly were committed. Gibbon’s Meni. p. xi. 

Retroce' ssioN.'f’ n. s. Iretrocessum, Lat.] The act of 
going back. 

This aigument is drawn from the sun’s retroeeision. 

More, Immorl. if the Sout, iii. ii.- 66. 

The retroeeuiou of the sfauduw must be as natural as before. 

^ Gregory, PoetAum, p. 40. 

Retrocopula'tion. n. s, Iretro ^d topulaiton.] 
Post-coition. 

From the nature of diis porition, there eiisueth a neeassity of 
m^rocopulaBon. ^ Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Reteogkada'tion.”|* n. s. [retrogradation, Fr. from 
retrograde.] The act of going backward. 

For retrogradation, the shadow went back tea degrees in the 
dud of Ahaz. Bp. Hall, Serm, on Ps. evii. 34. 
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n«necs->kav« their ttationt and rairegi-adtUuiu, at well as 
their direct motion. . Cudworti, &r»i. p. 58. 

As for the revolution*, stations, and relrogriuiUUions of the 
observed constantly in most certtun periods of time. 
It suCBcientlv demonstrates, that their motions arc governed by 

. XayontAetWatim. 

RETROGRADE, aijr’. [rrfrogratfc, Fr. retro and 
gradioTy Lat .3 

1. Going backward. 

rrinces, if they use ambitious %ien, tiiould handle it so, a;. 
tiiOT be still progressive, and not retrograde. Baron. 

2. Contrary; opposite. 

Your intent 

In going back to school to Wittenbog, 

It is most retrograde to our desire. Shakspeare, Ilmaivt. 

3. In astrontgny, planets arc retrograde, when by tlicir 
proper motion in the zodiuck, they move backward, 
.and contrary to the succession of the si^s; as from 
the second degree of Aries to the 6rst: but tliis re- 
trogradation is only apparent and occasioned by the 
observer’s eye being placed on tne earth; for to an 
eye at tlic sun, the planet will appear always direct, 
and never either stationary or retrograde. Harris. 

Tlirir wand’ring course, now high, now low, then hid, 
rrogrestivc, retregraje, or standing still, 

Jn SIX thou see’st. * MUton, P. L. 

Two geoinantick fibres were display'd; 

One when direct, anu one when retrograde. Dtyden. 

To Re'trograob. V. B. \retrograder, Fr. retro and 
gradior, LaU] To go backward. 

The race and period otidl things here is to turn things more 
pncumatical and rare, and not to retrograde from pncumatical 
to that which is dense. Bacon, 

Retrogre'ssion. n.s. Iretro and gressus, I^at.] 'Flie 
.act of going backwards. 

The account, established upon the rise .and descent of the 
>.tars, can be .ao reasonable rule unto distant nations, and by 
reason of t.icir retrogreuwn, but temporary unto any one. 

Broom. 

Retkomi^ngency. m. s. [retro and mingo, Lat.3 The 
quality of staling backwards. 

The fast futindatiun was retromiugency, or pissing backwards; 
for men oliscrving both sexes to luane badiwards, or aversly 
between their legs, they might conceive there were feminine 
parts in both. Brown, Vtdg. Err. 

Hetromi'ngent. n.s. [rc/ro and Lat.3 An 

animal staling backward. 

By reason of the backward position of the feiuimnc parts of 
quadrupeds, they can hardly admit the substitution of masculine 
generations, except it be in relromngenlt. Brown. 

RETROSPECT, n. s. [retro and specio, Latin.3 
Look thrown upon things behind or things post. 

As you arraign ms majesty by retrotpecl, so you condemn 
his government by second sight. Addiim, Freeholder. 

RETROSFE'cTIO^. «. s. [from retrospect, 1 Act or fa¬ 
culty of looking backwards. 

Can'st thou take delight in viewing 
This poor isle’s approaiming ruin. 

When thy retrot^lion vast 
Sees the glorious ages past? 

Hiray nation were wo blind, . * 

Or only eyes behind.* ^ , Swift. 

Reteospe'ctive. jidJ, [from retrospect."} Looking 
backwards. 

In vain the grave, with retroepective eye. 

Would from the apparent what conclude the why. Pope. 

To Retbu'de.# V. a. [retrudo, Latfai.3 To thmt 
back. 

The term of latitude is breaSiIess line; 

A point the line doth manfully retrude 

. From infinite process. More, Song qf the Soul, (164 j.) 


ToRetu'md. v.a. [retuttdo,lja.i.} To blunt; to turn. 
Covered vnth skin and hur keeps it warm, being natumllv a 
very cold part, and also to quench and dissipate the force of 
any stroke that shall be dealt it, and retund the edge of any 
weapon. on the Creation. 

To RETU'RN. v,^ [retoumer, Fr.] 

1. To conic affiun fo the same place. 

Whoso roUetii a stone, it will reitim upon him. Proe. xxvi. 
On their embattled ranks the waves return. Milton, P. L. 

2. To come back to the same state. 

If they returned out of bondage, it must be into a state of 
ftecdom. 

3. To go back. 

I am in blood 

Stept in so far, that should I ivadr no more. 

Returning were as tedious as po o’er. Shahipeare, Macbeth. 

To return to tile business in linud, the use of a little in¬ 
sight in those parts of knowledge, is to accustom our minds to 
all sorts of ideas. Lochr. 

q. To make answer. 

The thing of courage. 

As roiisM with rage, with rage doth sympathize; 

And with an accent tun’d in self-same kc^. 

Return* to chiding fortune. Shakspeare, Tr. and Crest. 

He said; and thus the queen of heaven return'd; 

Must I, oh Jove, in bloody wars contend.! Pt^r. 

5. To come liack; to come again; to revisit. 

Tnon to mankind 

Be good, and friendly still, and oft return. Mdtm, P. L. 

6 . After a periodical revolution, to bogiu die same 
again. 

With the year 

Seasons return, but not to me refi rns 

Day, or the sweet appro^-h of even or morn. Milton, P. L. 

7. lo retort; to recriminate. 

If you arc a malicious rcailer, you return upon me, that I 
aflert to lie thought more inipartiid tlian I mu. Jlryden. 

To Retu'rn. V . a . 

1. To repay ; to give in recjiiital. 

Return him a trespass offering. i Sain, vi. ). 

« Thy Lord shall return thy wickedness upon thine own iiead. 

1 Kings, ii. 44. 

'•'r'hat TOacc can we return. 

But to our power, hostility, and hate ? MUton, P, L. 

When, .answer none return'd, T set me down. MUton, P. h. 

2. To give back. 

What counsel give yc to return answer to this people. 

2 Chi on. 

3. To send back. 

Rmcct not then what oflei‘’d means, who knows. 

But God hath set before us, to return thee * 

Home to tiiy country and his sacred house. AlUion, S. .i. 

4. To give account of. 

Probably one fourth part more died of the plague than arc 
return’d, Gruiml, BUls ly JItortaiify. 

5. To transmit. 

Instead of a ship, he should lei-y'moncy, and return the sanic 
to the treasurer for his majesty’s use. Clarendon. 

RETu'HN.-f” ». s. [from die verb.3 

1. Act of coming back to the same place. 

The king of Franco so suddenly gone back ! 

Sonictbing since his coming forth is thought o^ 

That his return was now must necessary. Shakspeare, 

When forc’d from hence to view our parts he mourns; 

Takes little journies, mid mokes quick returns. Jhyden. 

2. Retrogression. 

3. Act of coming back to the same state. 

At the return of the year, the king of Syria will come up. 

r. , . .... 1 JTiagr, XX. 41. 

4. Revolution; vicissitude. 

Wrapons hardly fidi under rule; yet even they have return-t 
and vicissitudes; for ordnance was known in the city of the 
Oxidmees in India, and is what the Macedonians called thunder 
and lightning. Bacon, Ess. 
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5. Repayment of money laid out in commoiiities ibr 
aslfe 

As for any merchandize you have bought, ye shall have 
your return in merdiandizc or gold. Bacon. 

As to roots accelerated in tlic-'r ri|)oning, there is the high 
price that those things bear, and the swiftness of their_ r«/«r»w ; 
tm, in some grounds, a radish comes H a mouth, that in others 
will not come in two, and so make double retunii. Bacon. 

6 . Profit; advantage. 

The fruit, from many days of recreation, is very little; but 
from these few hours wo spend in prayer, the return is great. 

Bp. Taylor, Jiul^of Living Bdy. 

7. Remittance; payment from a distant pWc. 

Within these two months. I do expeef return 

Of thrice three tiL.cs the value of this bond. Shahspearr. 

Brokers cannot have less money by them, than one twentieth 
part of their yearly returns, Locke, 

8. ■ Repayment; retribution; requital. 

You made my liberty your late request. 

It no rrtum due from a grateful breast ? 

I grow impatient, till t find some way. 

Great offices, with greater to repay. lirydcn. 

Since these arc some of the returns which w e made to God 
after obUining our successes, cm wc reasonably presume, that 
wc ore in the ftivour of God ?, Atlerhury. 

Nothing better becomes a person in a pubiick character, 
than such a pubiick spirit; nor is there any thing likely to pro* 
cure him laiger returns of esteem. ^ Mferbury. 

Returns, like th^, our misUtess bids us make. 

When from a foreign prince a ^ her Britpnt take. Prior. 
Ungratmui lord! 

Would’st thou invade my life, as a return 

For profler’d love ? Rotce. 

9. Act of restoring or giving back; restitution. 

The other ground of GodN sol^roperty in any thing, is the 
^ft, or T^er the return of it mam by man to God. South. 

10. Relapse. 

Ibis is breaking into a constitution to serve a ]ircsent ex¬ 
pedient; the remedy of an empirick, to stifle the present pain, 
out with certain prospect of sudden returns, Swi/l. 

11. [jBe/ow, Fr.] ‘ 

Either of the adjoining sides of the front of an house, or 
ground-plot, is called a return side. ilfbron, Me^ Sx. 

Both these sides are not only returns, but parts of the front, 
and a stately tower in the midst of the front. Bacon. 

12. Report; account: as, tbe sberiif’s return. To 

this sense also perhaps may be refeiTcd the return 
of Members of Parliament. Mamt, 

The members returned arc the sitting members, until tbc 
house of commons upon petition .iidl adjudge the return to be 
false and illi^I. Btackstouc. 

13. tin law.] Certain days in every term are called 

rvfum-days, or days in bank; ana so Hilary term 
hath four i-cturns. Cawel. 

, On some one of these days in bank all original writs arc re- 
tuniriile, and thereftire they ore geiicrally called the returns of 
that term. ^ Blaekstone. 

Hetu'knable. adj. Allowed to be reported back. 
A law term. 

It may be decided in that court, where the verdict is re- 
tumoMe. Hde, 

He shall have an attachment against the sheriff, directed to 
the coroner, and returuaile into the king’s bcndi, 

Keti/rner. n. s. tfrom return.'] One who pays or 
remits money. 

The dupmen, that give highest frir this, eon make mostjiroBt 
by it, and those are the returners of our nimey. Locke. 

Retu'rmixss. e^. Admitting no return; irremeable. 

But well knew the troth 

Of this thine ownc returne, though all my friends, 

I knew uwdl should make rrlanifeMr ends. Ciapnan. 

Esvauta^tion.# n. 1. [re and valuation.] A ftesh 
valuation. Sherwood. 
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Reve.'I' n, s. The baiiiiF of a franchise of manoiii* 
See Reeve, 

The reve wras a slendre colerike man:_ 

Wd coude. he kepe a garner and a Idnne; 

There was none auditor coude on him winne: 

Wd wiste he ^ the drou^, and by the rmne, 

Ihc yelding of his teed, and of his grma. Chaucer, C. T. Pro!. 
7 b HEVEA'L. v. a. [revelo, Lat. reveler, Fr.] ' 

1. To show; to discover; to lay open; to discloseu 

secret • 

ashamed; speaking again that which thou hast heard 
and r^ahng of secrets. Ecdus. xli. z 

I.iglit was the wound, the prinee’s care unknown, 
iShi^ight not, would not yet reveal her own. Waller, 

• . asked what time was, si non roeas 

trUclhgo; that is, the more 1 thmk of time,jihe les.I mi*r- 
stend It ; nn^t imrtuade one, that time, whidFnrt-ca/* all other 
** ‘ discovered. Locke 

Thy tlirone is darkness in the abyss of light. 

A blaze of gloiy that forinds the tight; 

O teach me to believe thee thus conced’d. 

And s^ch no furthto- thah thyself revesd’d, Drvden 

2. To impart from heaven. ^ 

The sulKrings of this life arc not to be compared with tlii 

gjoiy which shall be revealed in us. iJcmi, viii. iH. 

Revea'ler. «. s. [from raxal.] 

1. Discoverer; one that shows or iqakes known. ' 

The habit of faith iu divinity is an argument of things im- 
seen, as a st.ible assent unto tilings inevident, upon authoriti 

Brown, Yuh. En. 

I he lives oftlK- revealers may'be justly set over against tlur 
rcrclalioii, to find whether they agree. Atierbun, 

2. One that discovers to view. 

He brought a tajicr; the rereedcr light 
Expos’d botli crime and criminal to si^t. Jiryden. 

Revea'lment.# w. s. [from reveal.] The net of re¬ 
vealing. 

This IS one reason why God iicrmits so many heinous im- 
picUiS to be concealed here on earth, because he intends to dis- 
nify that day with the revealment of them. South, iSirrw. vii. *70. 

fro™ rcveiller, to 

REVEILLE, i awake.] 'Hie military'notice by 
brat of drum, about day-break, that it is time to 
rise. It is vulgarly pronounced revelly, with the 
accent on the last syllabic: our poets, old and 
modern, place it on the second. 

Sound the trumpet, lawt the drum; * 

Through all the world around; 

Sound a reveille, sound, sound, 

Tim warrior god is come. Dryden, Secular Mnsaue. 

Save where the fife its shrill rsTcB/r'screams. 

^ Campbell, Gertrude. 

To RE'\'EL.'f* «. [Skinner derives it from rc- 

ueiller, Fr. to awake; Lye from raveten, raveeleu, 
Dutch, to rove loosely about, which is much 
countenanced 1 ^’the old phrase, reoel-rout. Dr. 
Johnson.—Tyrrwhitt illustrates the word, b the 
Canterbury 'Tales of Chaucer, as « entertainment, 
properly during the night;” thus evidently alluding 
to the Fr. reveiUiu to awake, or to ke^ awde^ 
« And made revel all the !<mge night.*' Kn. Talc. 
And tbh is most probably the origin of our word. 
TTie revels of old were danc^ masks, and Ae like, 
appropriated cluefiy to the night-season. See also 
Wake.] To feast with loose and clomorons merri¬ 
ment. 

* My honey love, 

Wai we return unto thy iatiifr’s houses 

** “ w the Iwst Skakspeare. 

we^ll keep no great ado—a iriend or two. 

Trfaolt beiag shun so late, 
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it majf be thou^ we held hiiW nrelcskl;, 

Mng our kinsmen, if we revel much. S/takspean. 

Antony, thet mwA long o’nighu. 

Is up. _ Skaktpeart. 

We shall have revel&ig to-ni^t; 

I viill assume Ihy part in some disguise. SAakiprare. 

He can report jmu more odd talcs 
Of our outlaw Robin Hood, 

That reveffd here in Sheiwood, 

Though he ne'er shot in his bow. J 3 . Jansoe. 

Were the doctrine new. 

That the earth mov'd, this day would make it true; 

For eveiy part to dance and reed goes, 

They tread the air, and (all not where thw rose. J>onne. 

V^cne’er I revolt d in the women’s bovm; 

For first I sought her but at looser hours: 

The a]>ples she had gather’d smelt most sweet. ^ trior. 
Re'vel.*!" n. f, [.from the verb.] A feast with loose 
and noisy jollity. 

IM them pinch the unclean knight. 

And ask him, why, that hour of fairy revel. 

In thdr so sacred paths he dares to tread ? ^ Shakspeare. 

They could do no less Imt, under your fair conduct. 

Crave leave to view these ladies, and intreat 
An hour of reuclt with them. Shaktpeare, 

What makes the studious man p^cr a book before a revet, 
the rigors of coutcmplation aud'retirement before merry- 
meetings and jolly company?—Because a nobler pl^sure 1 ms 
rendered those iiucriouri>ne8 tasteless and contemptible. 

South, Sent. viii. 408. 

Re'vei-rout. «. S. 

1. A mob; an unlawftil assembly of a rabble. 

Ainsworth. 

2. Tiimultuous festivity. 

For this his ininioi^ the revel-rout is done. 

Jlowe, Jane Shore. 

To Reve'Im V. a. Ireoetta, Lat.] To retract; to dmw 
hack. 

Those, who miscarry, escape by thdr flood, revelling the 
litiinours from their lungs. Harvey. 

Venesection in the Im arm does more immediate revel, yet 
the diflerence is roinnte. Friend, Hut. of F^ftiek. 

Hrvela'tion. n. s, [from revAatioUf Fr.] 
j. Discovery; communication; communication of 
sacred and mysterious truths by a teacher from 
heaven. 


When the divine revelatkmt were committed to writing, the 
Jews were such scrupuluus reverers of them, that tliey num¬ 
bered even the letters of the Old Testament. • 

iJee. 1^ Cir. Piety. 

As the gospel appears in respect of the law to be a_ clearer 
revelatum of the mystical part, so it is a far more benign dis¬ 
pensation of tlie practical part. Sprat. 

2. Tlie apocalypse; the prophecy of St. John, reveal¬ 
ing future things. 

ReIveixer. ft. a. [from revel,^ One who feasts with 
noisy jollity. 

Fairies black, grey, green and udiite. 

You moonshine revHlert attend your office. SteJetpeare. 

Uuwelcome reveller*, whose lawless 
Pmns the sage ear, and hurtathe sober eye. Pope. 

RsVelmno.# ft. a. [from rewe/.] Loose jollity; re¬ 
velry. 

Tb^— useA secret ceremonies, or made revelStui of strange 
rites. * IVud. ziv. S3. 

_ The time past of our life may suffice us to have wrought the 
win of the Gentiles, when we walked in lasciviousness, Insts, 
excess of wuie,fviwiUu^,banquotiiigs, and abominable idolatries. 

I Pet. w. 3. 

ReVeuiy. tt.a. [from J'rttf/.] Loose jollity; festive 
mirth. . 


Fon^ diit aew-iyi’a digniljy. 

And tall intooiff rustick revelry, Sltaktpearc. 

There let Hymen oft iqipear 
lu saSron robe, whh tiyier clear. 
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And pomp, and feast, aud revelry, 

With maw and antique pageantiy. Mittm, JUJUl. 

To REVE'NGE. V. a. [revenchety itvanchw, Fr.] 

1. To return an injury. 

Not unappeas’d, he pass’d the Stygian gate. 

Who leaves a brother to revenge his fate. Pope. 

2. To vindicate by fkinishincnt of an enemy. 

If our hard fortune no compassion draws, 

The gods are just, and will revetige our cause. JOruden. 

3. To wreak one’s wrongs on him that infli^I 
them. With the reciprocal pronoun, or in a pas¬ 
sive sense. 

Como, Antony and young Octavius, 

Revenge yourtclvct alone on Casnus. Shaktpeare, JtU. OSes. 
It is a quarrel most unnatural. 

To be revetted on him that lovcth thee. Shaktpeare, Rich, Ilf. 

Northumberland slew thy father; 

And thine lord Cliflbrd; and you vow’d revenge: 

If I be not, heavens be reveng'd on me ! ^aktpeare. 

Edom hath reveng'd kimteff upon Judah. £*ek. xxv. Vx. 
O Lord, visit luettand revenge me of my persecutors. Jer. 
Who shall come to stand against thee, to be revenged fer the 
unrighteous men ? Witd, xii, ti. 

Your fury of a trife, 

Not yet content to be reveng’d on yon. 

The agents of your passion will pursue. Dryden. 

Ri':vF.'NaE. n. s. Ireoenche, revanche, Fr.] 

I. Return of an injury. • 

_Muy we, with the witness of a good conscience, pursue him 
with further revenge. Shedetpeare, M. IK. of IKimfsor. 

I will make mine arrows drunk with blood; from the be- 
^nniiig of revetiget U|Kin the enemy. Heut. xxxii. 42. 

Deformed persons are commonly even with nature; for as 
nature has done ill by them, so they do by uattire; being void 
of natural affection, they have their revenge of nature. Haeon. 

Hut what will not ambition and revenge 
Descend to ? MiUon, P. L. 

Tlic satyr in a rage 

Forgets bis bus’ncss is to laugh and bite. 

And will of death and dire revenges write. Dryden. 

Draco, the Athenian lawgiver, granted an impunity to any 
person that took revenge upon an mhiltercr. Broome. 

a. The passion of vengeance; desire of hurting one 
from wlior. hurt has received. 

Aeveagef burn in them: for their dear causes 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm. 

Excite the mortified man. Shaktpeare, Macbeth. 

3. Reoet^e is an act of passion; vengeance, of justice. 
Injuries arc revenged i crima! are avenged. This 
distinction is perhaps not always preserved. 
Re'venoeful. adj. [from revenge.'^ Vindictive; full 
of revenge; full of vengeance. 

May my hands 

Never brandish more revetig^iU steel 

Over the glittering helmet of my foe, Shaktpeare,Jdich. \J. 

If thy revengrf^ heart cannot for^ve. 

Lo! here I lend thee this shtup pointed sword. 

Which hide in this true breast. Shaktpeare, Rich. III. 

Into my borders now Jorbiis falls. 

And my mengefui brother scales the walls. Denham. 

Repeating En^and, this rev^rful day. 

To Philip’s manes did an ofi'’iiiig bring. Dryden, 

Revb'ngefuixv. adv. [from revenge/iiL'] Vindictively. 
He smil’d revengrftdiy, and leiqi’d 
Upon the floor ; thence gazing at the skies, 

Hts eye-balls fiery red, ami glowing vengeance; * 

Cods 1 accuse jpu not. Dryden and Lee, Ged(pw. 

Reve'ngefulness.# «. s. [from reveng^.l Vin- 
dietivflbess; state or quality of being revoi^ul. 

Boisterous wrath, and stormy revengendneet f rooI-harJy 
confidence, and indc&tigalfie contention about vain oUccts. 

More, Coig. CalA. (1653.) p. 196. 
Reve'kgeeess.# adjt {t-eve^e and /ax] Unre- 
veuged. 
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We, fill! of hearty tears 
For our good father’s loss, 

Ouinot so lightly over>jump his death 

As leave his woes ¥evengelets, Manton, Malconimf. 

llEVE'NaER. n.s. [fro0i rmwgp.] 

1. One wlip revenges; unc who wreaks his own or 

another’s injuries. ift 

May lie, that better reason will assuage 
Tlic rash revenger'$ heat; words, well dispos’d, 

Have secret power to appease enflumed nigc. Spemcr. 

I do not know, 

•Whoefbre my father should revetigen want, 

Having a son and friends. Shakepeare, Aul. and Clcop. 

So shall the great revenger ruinate 
Him and his issue by a dreadful fate. Sandgt, Paraph. 

Morocco’s monarch 

Had come in person, to have seen and known 

The injur’d world’s revenger and his own. IVa/Jcr. 

2 . ' One who punishes crimes. 

What government can be imii^pned, witiiout Judicial {)ro- 
'ccediogs f and what methods of judicature, without a religious 
bath, which supposes an omniscient Bc^g, us conscious to its 
falsehood or truth, and a revenger of perjury. VentJry, 

Reve'ngememt. n. s. [from revetige.'] Vengeance; 
return of an injury. 

It may dwell 

In her son’s flesh to imnd revengemenl^ 

And be for all chaste dames an emUess monument. Spenser. 

By the perclose of the same verse, vagabond is understood 
for such a one as travelieth in fear of revengement. Ralegh. 

Rev£'ngingi.y. adv. [from remiging,] With venge¬ 
ance; vindictivdiy. 

Tve bely’d a lady, 

The princess of this country; and the air on’t 
Revenpngfy enfocblcs me. Shaktftearc, Cpmbetine. 

Rete'nue. ». s. [mwHK, Fr. Its accent is uncer- 
■ tain.] Income; annual profits received from lands 
or odier funds. 

They privily send over unto them the revtjaKs, wherewith 
they are tlierc maintuned. Spenser on Ireland. 

she bears a duke’s revenues on her back, 

And in her heart scorns our poverty. Shaktpeare, lien. VI. 
Only 1 retain 

The name and all the addition to a king; 

The sway, revenue, beloved sons, be yours. * Shakspeare. 

Many officers arc of so small retxmtie, as not to furnish a 
man with what is sufficient for the support ofhis life. Temple. 

If the woman could have been contented with golden eggs, 
she might haw kept that revenue on still. L'Estrange. 

His vassals easy, and the owni..' blest, 

They pay a trifle, and enjo)' the rest: 

Not so a nation’s revenues are paid; 

The servant’s faults arc on the roaster laid. Saayi. 

When men grow great from thdr revenue spent, 

Andi fly from Iwliffs into parliament. Young. 

To Reve'bb. V, ft. [reoerberoy Lat] To resound; to 
reve/Berote. Not in use. 

Thy youngest daughter does not love thee least; 

Nor ore those empty hearth, whose loud sound 
Reverbs no hollowness. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

REVE'EBEEANT.’f’ adj. {reverherafiSy I.At.] Resound¬ 
ing; beating back. The reading in l^e following 
passage of Slialupeare should be, I think, reverbe¬ 
rant. Dr. Johnson. — The true word of Shak¬ 
speare U reverberate. Tlieobald altered it to re- 
verbenaUy Mr. Holt White observes, and at the 
some time coniirnu) the old readitw by a passage 
from Hey wood; to which he mignt have add^ 
ano^er from Jobson; so common wdl die use 
of the adjective in a passive form with an aedve 
sense. 

Hollow your name to the reverberate hills. 

And make the babbling gosup of the air 

Cry out, Olivia I Shaktpeare, Tw, Night. 
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(rive shrill reverberat echoes and rebounds. 

Hepwood, Trvja Britann. (ifiop.) 

^ Which skill Pythagoms 
First taught to meu hy a reverberate glass. 

, B. Jonson, Masques at Court. 

7 b REVE'RBERATE. v. a. [t-everba-o, Lat. rever- 
berer, Fr.] 

1. To beat kack. 

Nor doth be know them for aught. 

Till he behold them form’d in the impiause 

W'hcre they’re extended; which, like an arch, reverberaiee 

llic sound again. Shak^tan-. 

As the sight of the eye is iike a gloss, so is the ear u suiiiuus 
cave, with a hard bone, to stop and reverberate the sound. 

Bat 07 !. 

As wc, to improve the nobler kinds of fruits, are at the cx- 
pcncc of wails to receive and reverberate the faint rays of the 
sun, so wc, by the help of a good soil, equal the production 
of warmer countries. Swijl. 

2. To heat in an intense furnace, where the flame is 
reverberated upon the matter to be incited or 
denned. 

Crocus martis, that is, steel corroded with vinegar or sul¬ 
phur, and after revc/berated with fire, the loadstone will not 
attract. Brown, I'ulg. En 

To Revk/hbebate. r. «. 

1. To be driven back; to bound back. 

The rays of royal majesty reverhended so strongly u|ioi 
Villerio, that they dispelUvl all clouds. Jlourti. 

2. To resound. 

.Start 

An echo with the clamour of thy dniiii. 

And cv’ii at hand a dniiii is n'aily lii tw'd, 

That shall rtTcr^ratrall us well a‘> thiiic. Shtdspeare, K, John. 

Revebbera'tion. ;/, s. [rnerlH ralUm, I'r. lioin ;v- 
verberate.'\ The act oi' bVating or driving kick. 

To the reflection of visible', miiu'I gliiSM suflice; '.I'jt to the 
reverberation of audibks, ore required f.rcal. -^luces. Baron. 

Tlie first repetitions follow lery tliick; lor two parallel 
walls beat the sound back on each other, like the scvcnil rr- 
verberations of the same iuuigc from two opposite lookin:; 
glasses. .Iddisoi. 

Reve'rberatory. ad/, [rnrrbenrtoire, Fr.] lleturn- 
ing; beating back. 

' Good finic may be made of all kind of flints, but they arr 
hard to born, except in a reverhertUorp kiln. Moxmi. 

Reve'bberatobv.* «. s. [rcoeri^aloire, Fr.] A re¬ 
verberating .furnace. Cotgrave, and Chambers. 

To Reve're. V. a. [retwrir, Fr. revereor, Lat.] To 
reverence; to honour; to venerate; to regard with 
awe. 

An emperor often stamp’d on his coins the face or orna¬ 
ments of Iiis collcgue, and wc may suppose Lucius Verus would 
omit no opportunity of doing honour to Marcus Aurelius, 
whom he rather revered-as his fothcr, than treated as his part¬ 
ner in the empire. Addison on Italy. 

Jove shall again revere your pew’r. 

And rise a swan, or fall a showV. Prior. 

Tauj^t ’em how clemency made pow’r revePd, 

And that the prince bclov’d was truly fear’d. Prior. 

RE'VERENCK. n. s. [revemtee, Fr. reverentia, Lat.] 

I. Veneration; respect; awful regard. 

When quarrels and factions arc carried o^nly, it is a ngn 
the reverenee of government is lost. Bacon, Kss. 

Higher of the genial bed, —; 

And with mysterious reverence, I deem. M^oa, P. L. 

In your prayers, use reverent postures, and the lowest ges¬ 
tures of humility, remembring that we speak to God, in onr 
reverenee to whom wa cannot exceed. Jto. T^gor. 

A poet cannot have too great a reverenee for readers. 

Dryden. 

The fear, acc^table to God, it a filial fear; an awful re¬ 
verenee of the divine nature, proceeding from a just esteem of 
hit'perfecrions, which produces in us an indhiiation to his 
service, and an unwiliingneia to offimd him. Rogers. 
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2. Act of obeisance; bow ; courtesy. 

No^ £« he there, 

And nooesopoor todo himreMrMKW. Shakipeare,JtiL(ku. 
He led her eauiy forth. 

Where Godfiw lat aidoiw nb lord* and peen. 

She retfretice ffid, then faliuh'd aa one ditmay’d. Fmtfax. 

. Had not men the hoary heads rever’d. 

Or boys paid merence, when a man appear’d. 

Both, must have d/d. Dryden, Juv. 

Upstarts the beldam,— 

Ani,rewrenec made, accosted thus the queen. Dryden. 
The monarch 

Commands into the court the beauteous Emilv: 

So call’d, she came; the senate rose and paid 

Becoming reverence to the royal mud. Dryden. 

3. Title of the clerCT. 

Many now in healdi 
Shril drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence shall incite us to. Sludttpeare, Hen. F. 

4. PoeUcal title of a fiuher. 

O my dear father! let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms, that my two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made. Shaktpeare, K, Lear. 

To fe'vERENCE. V. o. ||from the noun.] To regard 
with reverence; to re^d with awful respect. ^ 
Those that I reverence, tnosc I fear, die wise; 

At fools I laugh, not fear them. Shakepeare, CymbeKti.e. 

While they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathsome sickness, worthily since they 
God’s image did not reverence in themselves. Millon, P. L. 

He slew Action, but despoil’d him not; 

Nor in his hate the funeral rites forgot; 

Arm’d ns he was, he sent him whole below. 

And reverenc'd thus the manes of his foe. _ Dryden. 

As his goodness will forbid us to dread him as slaves, so h'S 
mmesty wul command us to reverence him as sons. _ Eoger*. 

fie presents every one so often before God in bis prayers, 
that he never thinks he can esteem, reverence, or serve those 
enough, for whom he implores so many mercies from God. Imw. 

Rf.'v£UENCer. n. s. [from reverence.^ One who re¬ 
gards with reverence. 

The Athenians, quite sunk in their afiirs, had little com¬ 
merce wisii the rest of Greece, and were Woine great re- 
vfrencen of crowned heads, Sw^l. 

Re'verend. adj. [raxrendt Fr. reverendus, Lat.] 

1. Venerable; deserving reverence; exacting respect 
by his appearance. 

Let his luck of years be no impediment, to let him lack a 
reverend estimation. SAaktpeare, Merchant of Fen. 

Xeverend and gracious senators. Skaktpeare. 

Onias, who had lieen high priest^— reverend in conversation, 
gentle in condition. a Mac. xv. is. 

A parish priest was of the pilgrim train. 

An awful, reverend, and religious man. 

His eyes diffus’d a venerable grace. 

And charity itself was in his face. Dryden. 

A reverend sire among them came^ 

Who preach’d conversion and repentance. MiUon, P. L. 
Reverend old man! lo hoc confest he stands. Pope. 

2. The honorary epithet of the dergy. We .style a 
cler^man, reverends a bishop, right reverends an 
arenuishop, most reverend. 

REWERENT. tidj. IreveretUt Lat.] Humble; ex- 
pressingsubmission; testifying veneration. 

They, forthwith to the place 
Renairing where he judg’d them, prostrate fell 
Bel lore him reverent. MiUon, P, L. 

Meet then the senior, far renown’d for sense; 

With reverent awe, but decent confidence. Pope. 

Revere'mtial. adj. [reverentiellef Fr. from revereH/.J 
ExpressiDg reverence ; proceeding frcim awe and 
eneration. 

That oatha madein reverential fear 
Of love oad his wrafo may any forswear. Donne. 

The idast degree df conUunpC weakens religion; it properly 
consisting in a reveveatml esteem of things sacred. &iuti, 

VOL. IV. 
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The remoH' of the institution being ioigot, the after-ages 
perverted it, supposing ody a reveretUtal gratitude pud to the 
earth as the common parent iFtoAeard, Hat. Hut. 

All look up with rtvefential awe. 

At crimes that ’scape or triumph o’er the law. Pope. 

Revere'ntiaixy. adv. [from reverential.'^ With 
show of reverence. 

The Jews, revereiMaBy declining the ^tuation of their tem¬ 
ple, place their beds from North to South. Brown. 

Re'verentlt. adv. [from reverent.] Respectfully ; 
with awe; with reverence. 

Chide him for faults, and do it reverently. Shukepearr. 
His dijcqiles here. 

By their great master sent to prtach him eveiy where. 

Most reverently received. Drayton. 

To nearest ports their shatter’d ships repair. 

Where by our dreadful cannon they lay aw’d; 

So reverently men quit the open mr. 

When thunder speaks the angry gods abroad. Dryden. 

Then down with all thy boast^ volumes, down; 

Only reserve the sacred one: 

Low, reverently low. 

Make thy stubborn knowledge bow: 

To look to hcav’n be blind to all below. Pnor. 

Keve'rer. n. s. [from revere.] One who venerates; 
one who reveres. 

When the divine revelations were committed, to writing, the 
Jews were such scrupulous reverers of them, that it was the 
business of the Masorites, to number not only the sections 
and lines, but even the words and letters of tne Old Testa¬ 
ment. Gov. ff the Tongm. 

Reveri'e.# See Revery. 

Reve'rsal. n. s. [from reverse.] Change of sentence. 
The king, in the reversal of the attainders of his partakers, 
had his will. Bacon, Mens FlI. 

Reve'rsal.^ adj. [from reverse,] Implying reverse; 
intended to reverse. 

After his death there were reversal letters found amoiw his 
papers. Burnet, Hist, if Us Own Time, (X. II. 

To REVE'RSK'I' V. a. Qreverser, old Fr. reversusy 
Latin.]* 

1. To turn upside down. 

A pyramid reversed may stand upon his point, if balanced 
by admirable skill. Temple, Miscell. 

2 . To overturn; to subvert. 

These now coutroul a wretched people’s fate, 

These can divide, and these reveru- the state. Pope. 

3. To turn back. 

Michael’s sword stay’d not; _ 

But with swift wheel reverse, deep entering shar’d 
Satan’s right ude. MUlon, P. L. 

4. To contradict; to repeal. ' 

Better it was in the eye of his understanding, that some¬ 
time an erroneous sentence definitive should prevail, tiU the 
same authority, perceiving such overught, mi^t afterwmds 
correct or reverse it, than that strifes woutd &ve respite to 
grow, and not come speedily unto some end. Hodker, Pref. 

A decree was mode, that they bad forfmted their lib^ics; 
and albeit they made great moans, yet could diey not procure 
this sentence to be reversed. Hayward. 

Death, his doom which I # 

To mitigate thus plead, not to reverse. 

To better life shall yield him. Mikott, P. L. 

Though enice may have reversed the condcmnllng seateocc, 
and sealed the sinner’s pardon before God, yet it may have left 
no transcript of that pardon in the sinner’s breast. South. 

Those seem to do best, who, taking useftil bints from facts, 
carry them in their minds to be judgM of by what th^ shall 
find in history to confirm or reverse these impcrfoct o&erva- 
tions. Locke. 

5. To turn to the contrary. 

These plain characters we rarely find. 

Though strong the bent, yet quick the turns of mind; 

Or puzzling contraries confound the whole. 

Or affectations quite reverse the souL Pope. 

6 . To put each in the place of the other* 

3 o 
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. with what granny eiutom gown* men; it makes tliat re¬ 
putable inionei^e, « 4 ich was a vice in another, and revenet 
eren the dittinetmns of good and evil. Rdgers. 

7. To recall; to renew. ' Obsolete. 

Well knowing true all he did rehearse, 

And to his fresh remembrance did reverse 

The ugly view of his deformed crimes, Spenier. 

7 b Rbve'hse.*!* Irevertfrct revewaf LaU'] To 
return. 

Beene they all dead, and laid in doleful hearse ? 

Or doeii tliey onelyslcepe, and shall again reverse f 

il^penser, F. Q. iii. iv. I. 

Keve'rse. n. s. [from the rerb.] 

1. Change; vicissitude. 

The strangfrrofrse of fate you see; 

I pity’dyou, now you may pity me. Druden, Auren^z. 

By a strange reverse of things, Justinian’s law, which ior 
many a^ was n^lected, does now obtain, and the Iheodo- 
' sian code is in a manner antiquated. B^er. 

2. A contrary; an opposite. This is a sense rather 
colloquial than analogous. 

Count Tariff appeared Se reverse of Goodman Fact. 

Additon. 

.The performances, to which God has annexed the promises 
of eternity, are just the reverse of all the pursuits of sense. 

Bogers. 

3. Irevers, Fr.} The side of the coin on which the 
head is not impressed. 

As the Romans set down the image and inscription of the 
consul, afterward of the emperor on the one side, so they 
changed tiie reverse, ^ways upon new events. Camden. 

Our guard upon the royal side; 

On the rejeerse our beauty’s pride. WaUer. 

_ Several reverses arc owned to be the representations of an¬ 
tique figures. Addtsoti ou Atu\ Medals. 

KEVK'nsEDLY.# odv.. [from reversed,'^ In a reversed 
mauner. 

UeMok out of his pocket this letter, for want of a better 
si^ly .of paper at hand; and on the cover of it, over the 
Erection, which now stands among the notes, intermixed re- 
versedljf with them, noted from Or. London’s mouth tiic 
account which we bad to communicate. 

iHUttlh, lAfe ef Wgkeham, § 9. 

Reve'rseless.# ac^. [reverse and Not to be 

reversed; irreversible. 

Sven BOW thy lot shakes in the urn, whence fate 
Throws her pale edicts in reverseless doom. Seward, Sonnet. 
Keve'jisibi.e.'^ a^. [reversiMej Fr. from reverse.'] 
Capable of neing reversed. 

If the judgement be given by him that hath authority, and it 
be erroseora, it was at common law reversHle writ of error. 

Male, H. P. C, c. * 6 . 

11 ev*'iisei.y.* 0^, [frmn reverse.] On the otlicr 
hand; on the opposite. 

'Hiatis properly cr^blc, which is not apparent of itselij nor 
ccrUdnly to be collected, cither antecedently by its cause, or 
reversefy its effect, and yet, tiiough by none of these ways, 
hatii the attestation of a truth. Paarson on the Creed, Art. i. 
Reve'bsion. n. % [reversion, Fr. from reverse.] 

1. The jstate ef wing to be possessed after the death 
of tlrt present possessor. 

As were our England hi reversieu his, 

And be out sutgects next degree in lKqie. Shai^are, Mieh. II. 

A life in reversion is not half so valualde^ as that which may 
at preseat be entered on. Mimmeud on Fundamentals. 

2. Succession; rigb^ of succession. 

He was veiy old, soAhodeut-Kved, most of hit friends; many 
persons of qiwity bring de^, who had, for recomi^cc of 
services, procured the rwerikm of Ins Clarendon. 

Upon whet ground can a man promise bhoself a fiiture re¬ 
pentance, who cannot promte lumself a futniity ? whose life 
depeiuls upon bb breath, and"i|i so /estrefaied to the present, 
that it cannot secure W itsdif thwitversioa of t,hc very next 
minute. South, Serm. 
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So many candidates there stand for wit, 

Aplace at court is scarce so hard to get: 

In vain tiicy croud teach other at ^e dbor; 

For cfen revernous are ril bng’d before. Dryden. 

Fame’s a reverwm in which^meii take place, 

0 late reversion ! at their own decease. Young. 

Reve'bsionary. adj. [from reversion.] To be enjoyed 
in succession. 

There ore multitudes of reversidnaty patents and revermnarif 
promises of preferments. Arbuthnot. 

Reve'rbioner.# n. s. [from reversion.] One who 
has a reversion. 

A scire facias brought against Hr. Ware would presciith 
vacate his ;ratent; but then there will be a clamour, in rcgurll 
the office will not fall to the king, but to the reversioner. 

Hemy, IttH^raidiin’s Left. (1686.) 

To REVE'RT. V. a. [revetio, Lat.] 

1. To chan^; to turn to the contrary. 

^Wretched her subjects, elnomy sits the queen. 

Till happy chance revert the cruel scene; 

And jqHsh folly, witli her wild resort 

Of wit and jest, disturbs the solemn court. Pnw . 

2. To reverberate. 

The stream boils 

Around the stone, or from the hollow’d Irnnk 

.Reiwrted plays in undulating flow. 'JVioui^im. 

To Reve'rt. 7;. n. [reverlir, old Fr.l To irctuni; !<• 
fall back. 

My arrows, 

Too slightly timbred for so loud a wind, 

Would have reverted to my bow again. Shal-spcarr, IJumlet. 

_ If his tenant and patentee shall dispose of his gill wirhont 
his kingly assent, the lands shall revert to Utc king. Bneoit 

Reve'rt. w. s. [from the verb.] lleturn; recurrence. 
A musical term. 

Hath not mtisick her figures the same witit rhctorick? wlinl 
is a revert but her antistrophe ? Peacham an Mustek. 

Reve'rtible. adj. [from reverL] Returnable. 

Reve'rtive.* adj. [from revert.] Changing; turn¬ 
ing to the contrary. 

He taught 

Why now the mi^ty mass of water swells 
Resistless, heaving on the broken rocks, 

And the full river turning, till i^n 
The tide reverlise, unattracted, leaves 
A j'eltow waste of idle sands behind. 

Thnnuon on Sir Isaae A’ewton. 
To Reve'st. V. a. [reveair, revStir, Fr. rtrveslio, Lai.] 
I. To cloUic again. 

Her, natliuless, 

The enchanter finding fit for his intents, 

Oid thus revest, and deckt with due hubiliineuts. Spenser. 

When thou of life renewest the seeds. 

The witherixi fields rerest their chenrfiil weeds. Wottoii. 

■2. To reinvest; to vest again in a possession or office. 
Reve'stiary. «. s. [revestiairef Fr. from revesHo, Lat.] 
Place where dresses arc ri^sited. 

The eflbctual power of words the ^thagoreans extolled; 
the impious Jews ascribed oil miracles to a name, which was 
ingraved in the revestiary of the temple. Camden, Bern. 

Reveby','^ n. s. [resverie, Fr. from resver, “ to dote, 
to speak idly, to talk like aA iM!” * Cot^^ve. And 
so resverie at first sipiified raving, or idle talking; 
then vain or fond imagination.] Loose mus¬ 
ing ; irregular thought. 

Severy is when id^ftoat in our mind, without any re- 
flection or nmard of the understanding. I^e. 

IftbemiMsof men wete-lrid we dioold «ec'but little 
between that of the wise men and the fopl; 

there ere inSmte reverim end. Bumberleia.extnweganctos pass 
riirough both. Addsson. 

1 am really so far gms^ ** tetriic .pleasure ia reveriee of this 
kied. . * . P«J>e. 
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IlKvi'cTiON.'f n. s. Irevielumf leat.] lleturn to life. 
Do we live to sec a rcviction of the old Sudducism, so loug 
since dead and foi^gotten? 

9 p. HtUf Or, Mytt. of Godtineu, 6 9. 
If tbe Rabins propbccj' succeed, we sh^l conclude the days 
of the pbcnix, not in its OMm, but in the lost and general flames, 
without all hope of reviclkm. Brown. 

To Revi'ctuai- V. a. [te and vkhml.'] To stock with 
victuals again. 

ft hath been objected, that 1 put into Ireland, and spent 
much Umc tlicre, taking care to rrvictua/ myself, nnd none of 
the rest. Itatcgjk, Apokm. 

To Revj'e.* w. a. and wV. .Sec To Vtb.] To 
accede to the proposal of a stake, and to overtop it: 
an old phrase at cards. “ A. Mingle the cards. 
S. Sir, I bid, do you hold it ? A. Yes, sir, I ac¬ 
cept it, and bid yet.” Wodroephe’s BV. Gramm. 
1623. p. 259. 

A. What shtdl we play for ? 

S. One shilling stake, and three rest. I vyc it; will you liould 
it? 

A, Yea, sir, I hould it, and reoye it. 

Florin, Sen. Frulet, (1591.) 

Here’s a trick vied and rented. 

B. JoHtoH, Every Man in hit Hunimir. 
To llEviV..tk V. n. To return the challenge of a 
wager at cards; to make any retort. 

We must not permit vying and revyinpi upon one another. 

Ciiuf Jutlire, in the Trial if the Seven Bitkopt. 

To RliVIE'W. v.a. [ir and w'rtt'.] 

1. To look back. 

So swift he flics, that his reviewing eye . 

Has lost the chasers, and liis ear the ciy. Deuhmii, 

■2. To SCO again. 

I shall review Sicilia; for whose »ght 
) have a woman’s longing. Shaksprare, Wint, Tale. 

3. To consider over again; to rc-c-xamiuc. 

Segrais says, that the .^neis is an imperfect work, and that 
dcitth previ .ited the divine poet from reviemng it; and, for 
that reason, he had condemned it to the fire. V/ydeu. 

4. To retrace. 

Shall I the long laborious scene review. 

And open all the wounds of Greece anew? Fope, 

c;. To survey ; to ovrrhmk ; to examine. 
llEvifi'w.'f' ». f. [rmw, Fr. from tbe verb.] 
t. Survey; re-cxamin.'Aion. 

He with nreat indiflbrcncc considered his reviewt nnd sub¬ 
sequent editions. Fell, TMe of Hammond. 

We make a general rem-w of the whole work, nnd a general 
review of nature; that, by comparing them, tlieir full corre¬ 
spondency may appear. Burnel, Theory e>f the Earth. 

’fhe works of nature will bear a thousand viewsand reviewt; 
tho more narrowly we look into them, the more occasion we 
shall have to admire. AUerhury, Svrm. 

2. A periodical publication, giving an analysis of 
booksj acbaractcr of them, and remarks upon them. 
ITie Monthly Revtm is the earliest of the name. 

W'eckly memorials ; M, an .acctmnt of books lately set forth, 
&c. Jan. 1688-9: This is the earliest specimen of an English 
review. _ _ Nicholt, Liter, Ante. iv. 73. 

Tile king osked^m [Or. Johnson] if there were any other 
litcraiy journals phblisbedtin this kingdom, except the monthly 
and critical irpirwt; and on being answered there were no 
other [via. in 1767] his majesty asked him which of them wiis 
the best. Conv. hi Botweff* Life ofJohnsm. 

3. Inspection of soldiers, assembled for examination 
:is to their appearance and ikill. 

Uevie'wer.# n. s. [ftbin rmeto.] 

1. One wha re.«xaniine8; * 

This rubnek, bring the same ftiat-we have in king Edward’s 
second Coaunon ftam Beak, m^t^perhaps have slipt into the 
present Book tfaroi^ theriaMfvertaoqy of the reviewert, who 
might not probably just then wmider, that custom had shifted 
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the place for the pcrfonmuce of the daily service into au.itlicr 
part of the church. Wheatiy on the Comm. Be. ch. a. 

2. One who writes in a periodiem publication calUd 
a review. 

Tlie Critical reviewert, I believe, often review without n-ad- 
ing the books through; but lay hold of a topick, and writi 
chiefly from their own minds. The Monthly remewert un- 
duller men, and are glad to read the books tiirough. 

Johnson in 1776, BotueiPs Lfe of him. 
To Revi'gorate.# V. a. [rmgoitfw, BV.] 'fo rein¬ 
force; to add new vigour; to give new strength. 

Cat grave, and Sherwood. 
To REVrLE. V. a. [re and tv 7 <’.] To reproach; to 
vilify; to treat with contumely. 

AkKcd for tlicir pass liy every squib. 

That list at will them to revUe or snib. ,Spenser. 

I reail in’s looks 

Matter agmnst me; and his eye revil'd 

Me as bis abject object. Shahtpeare, lien. VIIJ. 

Fear not the reproach of men, neither be afraid of tlicir re- 
rilinet. Imiah, li, 7. 

Slie still bcareth him an iuviudble Imtrcd, rewlclh liuu to bis 
face, and railcth at him in all companies. Swijl. 

Revi'le. n. s. [from the verb.] Reproach; con¬ 
tumely ; exprobation. Not used, but elegant. 

I heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice 
Afnud, being naked, hid myself:—To whom 
The gracious judge, without rivifc, reply’d. . MUlon, P. L. 
Revi'le.* «. s. [from tlic verb.] Opprobrious 
language. Not in use. 

1 nave gained a name bcstuck, or, as I may say, bedecked 
with the reproaches and retiUes of this modest conliitcr. 

Milton, Apol.fot Smectumn. 
Revi'lemf.nt.* «. s. [from revile."} Reproach; con¬ 
tumelious language. 

Scorns, and revilcmeuls, that bold and profane wretches have 
cast upon him. More, Mytt. of Godlineit, p. ai 7. 

Revi'ier.'}- m. s. [from revile."] One who reviles; 
one who treats another with contumdious terms. 
Oingoras, a known revilcr of iiii their other gods. 

Fotherhy, Aibeum.p. 117. 
Wc all know, that in private or personal injuries, yea in pul>- 
lick suflerings for tile rause of Christ, his rule mid example 
teaches ns to be so fur from a readiness to speak evil, as not to 
answer the render in his iaugnage, though never so muqlt pro¬ 
voked. MUtan, Apol.for Smectymu. I’rcf. 

The bitterest revilert are often hall-wittcd {icople. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 

Revising.* m. s. [from revile,] Act of rqlkoach- 
iiig; act of using contumelious language. 

The strife of the proud is blood-shedding; and thrir revilivgt 
are grievous to the ear. Ecchu. xxvU. ij. 

He will have thee ready to endure persecurions, m>ifi»gs, nnd 
all manner of slanders, not only patiently, but also cheerful'/, 
for the truth’s sake. South, Serm. iU. 165. 

ReviYinuly. at/v. [frumrev/fr.] In an opprobrious 
manner; with confamiply. 

Tile love I liear to & civility of expression will not sufi'e.- 
me to be revUingly broad. ‘ ' Maine. 

Revi'sai™ n. s. [from rm'se.] IleviejF; re-ejeamin- 
atioii. 

The reeisal of these letters has been a kind of exomitiation 
of conscience to me; so fiiirly nnd faithfully nave I set down 
in them tktKindisguiscd state of the mind. Pope, 

To REVrSE. V. a. [m'j«<^ Lat.] To review; to 
overlook. 

Lintot will think j our price too much; 

Not, Sir, if you revise H, and retonch. Pope. 

Revi'sk. n. s. [fronttltc verb.] 

(..Review; re-examination. 

The author is to be cxcus^ who never, in regard to hi-, 
eyes and other irapedimentii, gives himself the trouble of cor¬ 
rections and rceitet. Boyle, 
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2 . Among printer!, a second proof of a slteet eor- 
r«cted 7 

Hit len^Biig them theet by sheet when printed, end turrqr- 
ing the mdre*. Fe^ L^e ^ Hanmond. 

IlET'l'8tR:*f* n. s. [reviseur, Fr. frota revise^} Ex- 
ai^eri' superintendant. 

The Buthor, publisher, or retiier of that volume. 

Fennel, Lett, to Heatw. 

The remeri of this version, seemingly aware of this impro¬ 
priety, have put into the mai]^ Then bmn, &c. 

FUkington, Mem, on Scrija, p. i88. 

Revi'sion. ». s. [revsn'on, Fr. from revise.'] Review. 

To REVrSIT. V. a. Irevisiter, Fr. reviso, revisito, 
Lat] To vuk again. 

Thee 1 remit safe. 

And feel thy sovran vital lamp; but thou 
. Hpmeifet not these qpes, that roll in vain. 

To fin^ thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. Milton, P, L. 

Let the fwe dre remit Ibebet, and bear 
These pieadng orders to the tyrant’s ear. Pope, Slat. 

Revisita'tion.# n. s, [revisUation, Fr.] Act of re¬ 
visiting. Cotgrave, and ^lenoood, 

REVi'vAL.'f’ n. t, [from revive,] RecaU from a state 
of languor, oblivioi^ or obscurity; recall to life. 

The revival of leamins in most countries iq>pears to have 
owed its first rite to translatioDs, f^arton. 


7 b REVI'VE. V. n. [rmwe, Fr. revive, Lat.] 
iv To return to life.. 

The Lord heard Blijah, and the soul of the child came unto 
him agiun, and be revived. i Kingt, xvii. as. 

So be dies; 

But soon revkee; death over trim no power 
Shall long usurp. Milton, P. L. 

2. To return to vigour or feme; to rise from languor, 
oblivion, or obscurity. 

Iretniw 

At diis last right, assur’d that man shall live. Milton, P. L. 
To REvi'vE.y V. a. 

1. To bring to life afwn'. 

Spot more dclidout Uian those gardens feign’d 
Or of mhfd Adonis. MUton, P. L. 

Those bodies, by reason of whose mortality we died, shall be 
revived. Pearton on tie Creed, Ait. tt. 

2. To raise from languor, insensibility, or oblivion. 
Noise of arms, orview of martial guise, 

Mi^ not reave desire of ki;^tly exercise. Spenter. 

3. To renew; to recollect; to bring back to the 
memory. 

llie memory is the power to mweamn in our minds those 
ideas, which after imprindng have beenlaid aside out of sight. 

Loedv. 

^e mind has a power in many eases to revive perceprions, 


Lod^i 


e. 


Shakepeare. 

Jlryden. 

Dtyden. 


which it has once had. 

4. To quicken; to rouse. 

1 should iwiiw the soldiers 
Because I ever found them as myseq, 

WMn first .Sneas in his place beheld, 

Mevn^d his courage, end his fear expell’d. 

Old E^s Ally could revive his son. 

Who vBiWs changes of the world had known. 
g. To reoomfort; to restore tp hope. 

W*dt thou draw out thy anger to all toerathms? WBtthou 
not revive us again, that riiy pei^le may n^c^ thei? 

P». heav. 6 . 

6 . To figmn into notice. 

Hif D use me as he does my betters, 

Pv^sh my Ufb, my srill, my letters, 

Xevke the libels bom to Ae, 

Which Pape m us t bear as well as I. ^ Swjft. 

7. [In cbymfetiyO To-oreimscr frmii a mixed state. 
Btori'vsB.-fr lb a. ^from nmnr.] 

1. 'Uluit wlubh invtgorates or revives. SAemood. 


2. One who brings again into notice, or redeems from 
nwlect. 

Ae authors or late revivers of ail these sects or i^rinions 
wore leameA MiBam, Of Tree Rd^ian, Heresy, ^e. 

He [Ushop Wilkins] was the f^ndpal reviver of experimental 
pUlosopby of Oxford. AuArq/, Aneed. fi. 583. 

Revising.# n. s. [from remve.] Act of recomforting 
or restoring to hope. 

Ood lighten our eyes, and give us a little reviving iu our 
bondage. Fzra, ix. 8. 

Th^ who arc too scrupulous, and dejected of spirit miglit 
be often strengthened with wise consolations and reviving*. 

Mdton, ApaL for Smectymn. § i. 


To REVIVI'FICATE. ». a. [revivi/ier, Fr. re and 
vivi/lco, Lat.] To recall to life. 

Revivifica'tion.^ «. s. [from revivi/icaie.] The act 
of recalling to life. 

Hie resurrecrion or revnification (for the word signifies no 
more than so) is common to both. 

More, Mytl. of GodRnets, (1663,) p. 

As long as an infiuit is in the womb of its parent, so Ion;; 
are these medicines of reviviJicalioH in pn^aring. Spectator. 

To Revi'vift.* V. a. [re and vivi/j/.j To recall 
to life. 

That the gross matter which they saw, laid in the grave and 
turn to corruption, or burnt into ashes and blown away by the 
air, should ever be raised, or collected again, and rvmmjird: 
of this the most speculative among them bad no conception. 

Stackhouse, Appar. to his Hist, of the Bible, p. xii. 

Revivi'scence.'}' 7 n. s. [reoiriseo, reviviscentia, Lat. 

Revivi'scency. 5 useful expression ] 3 r. 

Johnson has brought only a solitary instance fruui 
Burnet Reviviseence'was. as common mrevivisceniy.} 
Renewal of life; renewal of existence. 

The same articles of religion,^ with some alterations, in the 
reviviscency of the Reformation, in the days of queen EUaabeth, 
were again ratified by the authority of the queen, and of the 
clergy. 

Bp. Pearson, Fo Necess. of Rrf. the Ch. of Eng. (1660,) p. *0. 

Neither will the life of the soul alone continuing amount to 
the re^viseence of the whole man. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art 11. 

Scripture mdies mention of a resritution and renhiseetuy of 
all things at the end of the world. Burnet. 

The Stoicks amoved a conflamrion anArevtoiseenee of the 
world. IVhilfy OH the X Test. vol. i. p. 7x5. 

Ibere is a constant round of thin«; a death, and revim- 
eence in nature. EB*, Knoudeige of Bio. Things, p. 347. 

REo'NioN.'f' n, s. [reunion, Fr. re and union.] Return 
to a state of juncture, cohesion, or concord. 

She, that should all ports to reunion bow. 

She that Had all magnetick force atone. 

To draw and fasten sundred parts in one. Bonne. 

At the latter day we jexpect not a new creation, but a resti¬ 
tution, not a propagation but a renovation, not a production 
of new soi^, but a reunion,ad such as before were semarated. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. n. 

To REUNI'TE.'f' v. a. [re and unite ; Fr. reunir.'] 

1. To join agmn; to make one whole a second time; 
to join what is divided. 

By this match the line of Otarlgi the gltot 
Was remtad to the crown of France. ^edtspeare. Sen. F. 

Thou shalt not siilihr that soul to ^ntinue there,—but riirit 
bring it shortly firam thence, and rmmlvit to my body. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. 5. 

2 . To tecondOe; to those «t variance one. 

To Revki'i^ V. ft. To cohere i^ain. 

Reemi'tiom.# ft. L [flk«nd unitiont from feuntte.] 
Second conjinctioii. 

. I balieve the imawetalhy of the Mwl ; 1 beBeve Abe ;mur- 
reetkm of the body, aad its mmtion wfm the MHil. ■ 

jraatefifetfea Me Xr TV. p. 93. 


« 
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REVOCABLE.'!* a^j. [remeaUe, f'r. tnoco, revo- 
eabilts, Lat.] 

1. That may be recalled. 

Howweyer you ihew bitternen, do not act any thing that 
it not revocMt, Bacon, Ess, 

2. Tliat may be repealed. 

If that were not pmomed, the covenant became brdte and 
revooMe. M^ou, Colaslerim. 

Re'vocablCnbss. ». r.tfn>m revocaUe.'] l^e quality 
of being revocable. 

To Re'vocate. b. a. [revoco, Lat.] To recall; to 
call back. 

Hit sueceMor, by order, nullifies 
Many hit patents, and did revocate 

And reatsume hit liberalitiet. Daniel, Civ. IVar. 

Hevoca'tion. w. s. Irevocation, Fr. reoocatio, Lat] 

I. Act of recalling. 

On^ that ta\v thie |)e<^Ie bent for the revociUion of Calvin, 
gave him notice of their weetion. Hooker. 

i. State of being recalled. 

Elaiana’s king commanded Chenandra to tell him that he 
had received awicc of his revocation. Howell, Foe. For. 

3. R^al; reversal. 

A law may cense to be in force, without an express revoca¬ 
tion of the lawgiver. WAite. 

If a grievance be inflicted on a person, he may ap{)eal, it is 
not accessary to pray a revocation of such a grievance. Ayliffc. 

To REVOKE. V. a, ^revoquery Fr. reooco, Lat] 

1. To repeal; to reverse. 

What reason is there, but that those grants and privileges 
should be revoked, or r^uced to the first intention ? Spenser. 

When we abro^e a law as being ill made, the whole cause 
for which it was made still remaining, do we not herein revokr 
our very own deed, wd upbraid ourselves with folly, yea all 
that were makers of it with oversight and error. Hooker. 

Without my Aurengzebe I cannot live; 

Revoke his doom, or else my sentence give. Dryden. 

2. To check; to repress. 

She strove thrir sudden rages to revoke, 

That at tiie last suppressing fury mad, 

Th<7 gan abstain. Speiucr. 

3. To draw back. 

Shame were to rewJce 

The forward footing for an hidden shade. Spenser. 

Seas are troubled, when they do revoke 
Their flawing waves into themselves again. Davies. 

To IIevo'kb.# V. ft. To renounce at cards. 
Revo'ke.# n. 5. Act of renouncing at cards: used 
in no other senses 


Revo'kement. n. s. [from revoke.] Revocation; 
repeal; recall. Little-'in use. 

Let it be nois’d. 

That through our inteiccuion, this revokemetU 
And pardon comes. Shakspeare, Hen. Fill. 

To REVeyLT. V. n. [rmol/er, Fr. revoUare^ Italian.] 
I. To &11 off from one to another. It denotes some¬ 


thing of pravily or rebellion. 

All will revoU from me, and turn to him. 

Our discontented counties <to reeoH, 

Our people quarrel with obedience. Shaks^ 
Tms people hath a revoltii^ and a rebellious 


2. To change, Not In use. 

You arewoidy lov^s finn votsiyt 
And cannot toon revolt and change yoiig min A 


Shakspeare. 


r, K.Jolin. 


Jer. V. 53. 


Skakepear*. 


To Revo'lt,# V. a. [revoftare, Ital. meivo^ Lat.] 
lb tnni; <* to revob 3 tp put to flight ; to ovotiirq; 
to overwhelm,'' So Fkn^ in lypflt translatea the 
Italian wor^ Of late yem m ot^ve verb has 
been much in use; and it is alio old. 


As a thonderbolt 

Percetii the yielding eyre, and dotii ditplace 
The Borii^ clouds into sad tiiowres ymoit; 

80 to her yold the flmnes, and ^ thdr force reveii. 

Spenser, F. Q. iiL xi. . 
80 bold an assertion hath rnoUed the more experienced 
criticks. _ Warbwrton,Serm,is.\.n. 

This abominable medley is made rather to revolt young and 
mranuous minds. ^ Burke, Lett, on a Regicide Peace. 

TOe Calasscros, obstinate as tiimr mules, accord to yon in 
nothing, but in admitting indiscriminately a load of baggage 
that would almost revoll a wa^n; and this is indispensable, 
ns you must carry beds, provisions, cooking vessels. 

Cumberland, Memoirs of kmselj. 

Revo'lt. fi. s. [reooUe, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Desertion; change of sides. 

He was greatly strengthened, and the enemy as much en* 
feebied by ^ly revolts. Ralc^, Hist. <f the World. 

If all our levies are made in Scotland or Irriand, may not 
these two parts of the monarchy be too powerful for the rest, 
in case of a revolt. Addison, State of the War. 

2. A revolter; one who changes sides. Not in use. 

YoU'ingratc revolts. 

You bloody Neros, ripping up the womb 

Of your dear mother Engmnd. Shakspeare, E.John. 

3. Gross dqiartiire from duty. 

Your daiigiiter hath made a gross revolt t 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling stranger. Shakspeare. 

Revo'eted.*!* part, [from revolt.'] Having swerved 
from duty. 

This people hath a revolting and rebellious heart; tiiey arc 
revolted and gone, Jer. v. 33- 

Thou sin^c hast mointtuu’d 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Of truth. Milton, P. L, 

Revo'eteu. m. *. [from revolt.] One who changes 
sides; a deserter; a renegade. 

Fair honour that thou dost thy God, in trusting 
He will accept thee to defend hu cause, 

A murderer, a revolter, and a robber. Milton, S. A. 

He was not a revolter from the truth, which he had once 
embraced. Atteriury, Serni. 

Those, who are negligent or revdters, shall perish. Sudft. 

ReVoloble.# adj. [revolttble^ Fr.] That may revolve* 

Cotgrave, and Shencood. 
‘To REVO'LVE.'!' V. n. [revolverf old French; re- 
votvo, Lat.] 

1. To roll in a circle; to perform a revolution: 

They do not revolve about any common centre. Cheyne. 
If the earth revolve thus, each house near the equator must 

move a thousand miles an hour. Watts, Impr. y the Jlind. 
Each revotving year, 

The teeming ewes a triple oApring bear. Pine. 

2. To fall back; to return. 

To terms of this height he revdvedi and of the same com* 
;dexion are his letters to your majesty. Wotlon, Bern. p. S91. 

On the desertion of'ad appeal, tne jurisdiction docs, ipso 
jure, revolve to the jiit^ a quo. Ayliffe, Parergan, 

To Revo'eve. V. a. [revolvo, Lat.] 

1. To roll any thing round. 

Then in the East her turn she shines, 

Sevotdd on heaven’s great axis. MUlon, P. L. 

2. To Gondder; to meditate on. 

You may retio/tw what tales I told you 

Of courts, of princes, of the tridcs 01 war. , _Shak^eare. 

Revoe'vemgy.# n. s. [from revdve.] Constant revo¬ 
lution. 

Its own revolveney upholds the woilA Coasper, Task. 

Revoei/tion. n. $. [reto^iot^ Fr. revobOtts, Lat.] 

I. Course of any thing w^chl^ms to the point at 
.which it began' to move. 
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Onjdieir oil» impotc 
Such re«tlew rnok^, day Iw day 
ReMjBt^ MUlw, P. L. 

Ir&y ^ be tai^ dinmal revoiutiwi «f tbe heavent. 

. - ^ ' WaUt. 


2 . Space measured by ^me revolution. 

^ At cartdin revohaiotu ire th^ brought, 

And feel by tumi the Utter ehmn. ISiUmi P. L. 

Afeteers have no more time alwwc(iy>em for their mount* 
iii^than the short revtlution of a diw. _ _ Dryden. 

. The Persian wept over his army, that vritlun the revolution 
of a single age, not a man would i» left olive. Wake. 

3. Change in the state of a government or country. 
' It is used,among ns xaT Ifsyiiv, for the change 

produced by the admisuon of king William and 
(jnceiLJdary. 

The late ra^ution, justified by its necessity and the good 
• it had produced, will te a lasting answer. Davenant. 

^v ’Rd^tion; circular motion. 

5. Motion backward. 

Fear ‘ 

Comes thundering back with dreadful revolution 

On my defenceless bead. MUton, P. L. 

Revpi.u'tionaby.# a 4 j. Originating in n rev’olution: 
a word which the French democratical revolution 
formed, and usually coupled with the most execrable 
actions. 

The form of that monster in politics, of which, us the very 
notion involves a contradiction of ideas, the name cannot be 
' cxprwsed wititont a' Contradiction in terms, " a rcvolutionaiy 
government !’* Ld. Mormngton, Sp. in tie H. of Cowm, (1794.) 

Every thing we hear from them [the French] is new, and, 
to uw a phrase of their own, rovoltaUmarp ; every thing sup¬ 
poses a total revolution in all the prindplcs of reason, prudence, 
and moral feeling. Burke, on a Begicidc Peace. 

Revolu'tionist.* n.s. A favourer of revolutions: 
of the same origin and cliaractcr as revoluiftmatyj. 

If all revolutiomts were not proof against all caution, 1 
shtrald recommend it to their contidcration, thht no persons 
. were ever known in history, cither sacred or profane, to vex 
the sepulchre. Burhe. 

To Revo'mit. V, a. \j-evomit\ Fr. re and txwjV.] To 
vomit; to vomit a^tin. 

They might cast it up, and take more vomiting and revo- 
mii^ what they drink. HakeivUl on Providence^ 

REVUXSION.-f” «. s. [revtdsiot^ Fr. revulsus, Lat.] 

1. The act of revelling or drawing humours from a 
remote part of the body. 

Derivation differs from r-evH/sion 'onlyin the mea¬ 
sure of the distance, and the force of we medicines 
used: if wc draw it to some very remote or con¬ 
trary part, we cell it revulsion ,; if only to some 
neighbouring place, and by gentle means, wc call 
it derivatioB. Wiseman Tumours. 

There is a way of revuhion to let blood in an adverse port. 

Baeon, Nat. Hitt. 

I had heard of some strange cures of freneies, by casual 
applications of fire to the lower parts, which seems reasonable 
enough, by the violent revulsion it may make of humours from 
the head. Pensile, Bfueeil. 

2. Tbe act of withholding or drawing back. 

There ;s no excuse to forget what eveiy thing prompts unto 
us.—To run on in despite of the revulsians and pullk^ks of 
such remoras iiggravntes our transgressums. ’ | 

. ' . ' Brown, Clu\ Mor. Hi. lo. 

Rev^jsive.# jti Si l^rora t'andsUut,'] .'? 

i. Revubion, ttmdical sense. 

His fiux of bkwbrealuHg forth ggfun with greater violence 
than it iiwl done before, was. not Jfo be stopped by outward 
appHcations, nor tbe fVtwWoe* ofaSiykindlnot of im own, the 
opening of a vein, first iti the arm, and after in the foot. 

. ■ ' - Pell, Life of Hanmond, § 3. 

6 


2. That which has the power of subducting or with¬ 
drawing. 

He most powerful/-cvtiMve of bis dsager. 

la his sicknesses, he never intermitted study, but nuher re¬ 
inforced it then ns tbe most aj^wopriste maWeir and diversion 
of,pain. Fail, Ufe o/Hammnd, | a. 

Rsvv'i.siv£. 00. Having the power of revulsion. 

Rsw,# n. s. [psepa, Sax. rri»’, Gentian, rank, order, 
aeiies. Mr. Mason, who did not look to etymologj-, 
has, in bis Suppkmoat to Dr. Johnson’s dictionary, 
introducetl reto merely as “ an old poetical word 
farrow.” The fact is, that reto is the genuine word 
for row; and is not only in our oldest authors, but 
in our lexicography: as, “ a rew of trees.” Barret: 
« a rm, or rank.” Sherwood. Itm is also the 
Cornish word. Wiclifie, Gower, and Chaucer, use 
it.] A row. 

The goddesse with her crew,— 

Sitting beside a fountainc in a rcw. Spenser, (i 

To REWATID."^ v. a. [re and cevsard, to give in re¬ 
turn. Skinner. Dr. Johnson. — Rather from the 
ancient Fnmch » ewerdon, i. e. reguerdou ; reuier- 
dmiemctd, recompense,” Roquefort.]- 

1. give in return. 

ITiou hast rewarded me good, whereas I have rewarded the;- 
evil. j Sam, xrdy, 17. 

They rewarded me evil for good. Pa. xxxv-11. 

2. 1 o repay; to recompense for something good. 

God rewards those that have made use of the single talent, 
that lowest nroportion of grace, which he is pleased to give: 
and the mcUiou of his rewarding is by giving tncM more grace. 

Hammond. 


To Jiufoe the unfaithful dead, but to reward 
His faithful, and receive them into bliss. Milton, P. L. 

There is no more ronon to reward a man for believing that 
four is more than tbric, than for being hungry or sleepy; be¬ 
cause these tilings do nut proceed from choice, but from natural 
necessity. A man must do so, nor can he do otherwise. 

Wdkhis. 

The supreme Being rewards the just, and punishes tbe un¬ 
just. ' Broome on the Odyssey. 

REWA'ED.'f” ti.s. [from the verb ]. 

1. Recompense gi#n far good performed. 

, Bewardi and punishments do always presuppose something 
willingly done well or ill; without which respect, thoii^ we 
may sometimes receive good, yet then it is only a benefit, and 
not H reward. ^ ^ Hooker. 

To myself I owe this due regard, 

>iot to make love my rift, but my reward. Hrydcn. 

Men have consented to fae immortality of the soul and the 
recompenses of another world, promising to thewtclvcs some 
rewards of virtue after this life, Tillolson, 

2. It is sometimes used with a mixture of iruny, far 
punishment or recompense of evil. 

What reward shall be riwn or doae unto thee, thdtl false 
tongue ? even mighty and sharporrows, w ith hot burning coals. 

Ps. cxx. 3. 

Rewa^hoable. a 0 . [from reward."} Worthy of rc- 
wanl. 

Men’s actions are judgesd, whether in their own nature r«- 
WUrdaile. or punuhable. > . Hpokcr. 

Hie action that is but lndiffone||t, and without reward, if 
done only upon our own choice, is an act of religion, and rc- 
■wmdable by God, if done in oliedienco to our- superiors, 

^.T^r,BukifLid^’Holy, 

REWA'apABLENEsm* n.s. ifroxMtPaOrdabte.'l Worthi¬ 
ness of reward. 

. what can bethepnnse at rewardisbtenessotdoing that whidi 
a madcantiotehusc but do? Goodman, WtM. JitiConf, P.ii. 

RewaVdeui. «.«. [fromTmnt/.] One diat rewards; 
one that recompenses. 


« 
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A liberal remrder of bis friends. S/takt}ieare, Itkk ITT. 
As the supreme Being is the only proper judge of our per¬ 
fections, so is he the only fit retoam’r’of them. . Add'uun, 

111 Judges, as weil os moardi^, hove popular assemblies b<-cn, 
of those who best desprved from them, Swift. 

To ItEwo'HD. V. a. [»« and word .1 To repeal in tiie 
same wurdts. 

Bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will reward i which madness 

Would gambol from.' Shakspeare, HmuUt. 

Kuaba'rbarate. cu^. [from rhaharbara^ Lat.‘! Im¬ 
pregnated or tinctured with rhubarb. 

The salt humours must be evacuated by the .iciiutc, rha- 
barbarate, and sweet mmmo pnrgers, with ncidb added, or the 
purging waters. ' FUiprr on the Tiumoun. 

IIha'uuoma.vcv. h. s. [pa/SS®- and jtiavii/a.] Divi¬ 
nation by u wand. 

_ Of peculiar^ rbafidamancu is that which is used in mineral 
discoveries, with a tbrked tiaiiei, commonly called Moses’s rod, 
which, freely held forth, will stir and play if any mine be under 
it. Brown, Vulg. Krr. 

IliiAPSo'nicAi..# atlj. [from »A«j9jwdy.] Uncomu'ctcil. 
Sec Df. llcylinS confutation of Fuller’s rhapsodical stories 
of the church of England. Dean Marlin's Lett. (1661,) p. 17. 
UiiA'i'saDisr.-l* St. s, [from rhapsodt/.'] 

1 . One who recites or sings rhapsodies, "br coinpu- 
sitions, for a livcliliood; one who makes and repents 
exteniporc*vcrses. .See the first sense ol' lluAi*- 

SODV. 

Hclcct ballads in the old ScotUsh dialect are also interspersed 
among those of our ancient English minstrels; and tlic artless 
productions of these old rhapsodixls are occasionally confronted 
witli spiicimcns of the composition of contemporary poets of a 
liii'hcr class. Tip. Prrcu, R<d. ofAnc, Poet. Pref. 

Ossiun and HoroiT, tliotigli both of the profession of rhaps<t~ 
■lists, arc thought to be very unlike. 

Tprrs, Jlist. Jthaps. on Pope, p. jS. 
A few seasons ago, there was on Italian rhapsodisl in Lon¬ 
don ; who. as I am told, made csceucnt extempore verses on 
every subiect that was proposed to him. Tyer$,ulsupr.n,^s- 

2. One who writes without regular deitendcncc of one 
part upon anoUicr. 

Ask onr rhapsodisl, if you have nothing but the excellence 
and loveliness of virtue to preach, and no fnture rewards or 
punisiimcntt, how'many vicious wretches will you ever re¬ 
claim, Walts, Impr. of the Mind. 

IlHA'PSOD\ ."f” «. s. l^es^w^lu, Gr. fixitito, to sew, 
or join together; and wS^', a song.j 
T. A cdlection of songs, or ve»es; dispersed pieces 
joined together. Of this primaiy meaning Dr. 
.Johnson has token no not^; and yet qur old lexi¬ 
cography has rightly ^stinguished it, “ a joining 
of divers verses together." Bullokar’s Expos. 1656, 
in V« Rapsody. 

Homer wrote a sequel of son^ and rhapsodies, to be sung 
by himself for small earnings, and good cheer, at festivals and 
other days of merriment; the Bias he made for the men, and 
the Odysscis for the other sex. These loose songs were not 
collected together in the Epic form till Pisistratus’s time,tdK>ve 
500 years nner. BenUgf, PhiL L^s. § 7. 

2. Any number of parts joined together, without ne- 
ccssaiy dependence os natural connection. 

Such a dera, as sweet religion makes 
A rkapsodp of words. ^aktpemre, Hamlet. 

This Gonfunon and rhapsodtf of difliculties was not to be sup¬ 
posed in each single sinner. JTamsnond. 

He, Hurt mokes no reflexions on what he reads, only loads 
his mind wia' a rhs^md^ of tales fit for the entertainment of 
others. Locke. 

The words slide'over tiie eers, and vanish like n rkmedu of 
evoaing taleo. Wat/s on the Mind. 

Ruein-be|iby< m. a. [ajitNa edmitia, Latin.] Buck- 
thon^ a plant. 
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Rhe'nisu.# 71. s. [from the river A kind of 

German wine, 

A pestilence on Mm for a mad rogue 1 - hr poured a flagon of 
IthenisA on my head once. Shakspeare, Iftmiki. 

RHE^TOMM n. #. [Latin; ^Vtop, Gr.] A rheto¬ 
rician. 

Your hearing, what is it but as of a tfietor at d desk, to 
commend or dislike? ' Hammond, Works, h, 3x4, 

Senators and pretors. 

With great dictators, us’d to apply to rhetors. Butter, Rem. 
RuETo'itiCAi. atlj. [rhctoricus, Lat. from rketorick.] 
Pertaining to rhetorick; oratorial; figuratis^ 

The apprehension is so decidv riveted Into iny mind, that 
rAe/orieaf flouiishcs cannot at all loosen it. More. 

Because Brutus and Cassius met a blacfcmore, and Pompey 
hod on a dark garment at Pbarsalia, these wece presages of 
their overthrow, which notwithstanding are scarce rhetorical 
sequels; concluding metaphors from n»Uties, and from con¬ 
ceptions metaphorical inferring realities again. _ Brown. 

The subject may lx; moral, lo^cal, or rhetorical, which does 
not come iindcr our senses. Watts on the Mmd. 

ItiiETo'RicALLY.'f" adv. [from rhdoricai.'] Like an 
orator; figuratively; with intent to move the pas¬ 
sions. 

My Ionic hath rAr<or<ea//yr begunne his proposition to winne 
liih auditory. BtUe, Yet a Co«rse,(i543,) fol.44. b. 

You sliail sc«! how rhetorically lie expostulates. 

Hammond, Works, iv. 485. 
He who obtains what he has been rhetorically, or importu¬ 
nately, beggiqg for, goes away really a conqueror. 

Soiidi, &r»i.ii. 137. 

'To Rhf.to'ricate.'I' r. w. [rhetoricor, low Lat. from 
rhelorick.'} To play the orator; to attack the pas¬ 
sions. 

’Twill lx: much more seasonable to reform, than apologise 
or rhetoricatet — not to sufler themselves to pensh in the 
midst of such solicitations to be saved. Ihc.o/Chr.lHefy,p.4f. 

When some Corinthians were pufled up by reason of a fa- 
ruby which they had of rheiorioatim relipouBly, 'St.rBal, like 
ail apostle, tells'them, that he would come amongst them, and 
know, not the speech of tlicm that were pufled up, but the 
power. Qmworth, Serm, p. 93. 

Rhetorica'tion.# «. s. [from rhctoricate.1 Rhe¬ 
torical amplification. 

Take but away their rhetorieations and equivocal expressions, 
their misrepresentations and misreports, their ostentation and 
their scurrilities; and tiicir cause will be left in a manner des¬ 
titute. Watcrland, Charge, (173a,} p. 9. 

Rhetori'cian. 71. s. {fhetoricien, Fr. rAefotvLat.] 

I. One who teadhes the science of rhetorick. 


The ancient sophists and rhelorieuau, which ever bad young 
auditors, lived till th^ were an hundred years old. Bacon. 

’Tis the business ox rhetoriciant to treat the cltaractcrsof 'he 
passions. Dryden, Dn/resney, 

A mail may be a yery good rhetoriaau, and yet at tue same 
time a mean orator. Baker on Learning. 

2. An orator; less proper. 

He play’d at Lions a detifuming prixe. 

At which the vanqiiisli’d rhetorician dies. Dr^dcn. 

Riietori'cian. adj. Suiting a master of rhetonck. 

Boldly presum’d with rhetorician pride, 

To hold of any question eitiicr side. Btadmore. 

Rhe'torick. n.s. rhetorique, Fr.J 

I. 'Die act of speaking not merely with propriety, but 
with art and elcganc?. 

We could not ifllow him an oratof who bad the best 


thoughts, and who knew all the rules of rhetorique, if he had 
not acquired tiic art of using them. Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

Of the postions, and how they are mfved, Aristotle, in his 
second book of rhetorick, hath oomiraMy discoursed in a little 
compass. ^ La^, Thoughts on Reading. 

Grammar teaefaeth us to speak pro^rly, rhetorick instnicts t<> 
speak elegantly. Baker on Learning. 

2v The power of persuasion; oratory. 
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;. - 31 m hntf I itUL«M«rM, ikfUafi viUi ^ei. 
^ ^ Mbv Upt thn fid be ■oftfy pert, 
nVbence of pure rhtloridk wh«de (tnuu outflow. 

Snjojr vQur dear irit sod gKfkttorklt, 

Tbit bato n wall been tso^ her dasxliag ftncb 

To RHE'lOItlZS.’^ 
orplior., 

To Rhs'torizs.# 


Shalu^an. 

finrfix. 


Shoktpeare. 

Sht^ipeare, 


jfttan, Oomw. 

V. n. [from ffretor.} To play the 
- O^pwet 0n4 iMervood. 
V. a. To i^retent by a figure of 

.oratory; 

' A eertain rkttorked wodobd, whom he alh metiur, 

MiUao,ApoLf»Snt»etjfmiiimu. 
RHEUM, n, s. [p^pm^ rkemu, Vr.'] A thin watery 
mattw oozing througj^ the glands, chiefly about the 
month. ' Qititu^. 

TVutt DOpthoM^eunning waters ofldi eyes; 

For vQIuajr^liot without su& a Mewe^* 

' And be Iwg traded in it, makes 4 ihem 
'Idke riven or nmone. 

Ypii fid void your rAmm upon my beard. 

> £ach ohaagii% season does its poison Ining, 

Jbti'KiM Ghih the mter, agues blast die spring. Prior. 

Rlt£ir'MATlCK.'f^a4t. [^jaartxO'; from rheum."] 

1. Rroceeding from rheum or a peepant watery hu> 

moim; ^ . 

The moos, the governess of floods, 

Prie in her anger, washes idl the ur, 

idmnMMeA diseases do abound. Shalu^eare, 

Ihe htoodtahenaway looked very dzy or rheimatitk. Flo^. 

2. Denotina the ;^n which attacks the joints, and 
the muBcm and membranes between tbe joints. 

RHEU'MATteir. m. s. [jisvyudir/ao;; rheumatime, Fr. 
r^euoiaHsnmiljalt.] A painful distemper supposed 
to proceed from acrid humours. 

BJunmatim is a distemper aifreting chiefly the 
menthrana conununi# musculorum, wluieh Jc makes 
i^d and unfit for motion; and it seems to be oc¬ 
casioned almost by theluime causes, as the mucilai> 
•ginous glands in the joints are rendered stiff and 
gritty in the grab Qtdncy. 

the throtling qohueyi 'ds my star appoints, 

^d rAmmatiiiiw 1 send to reck tbe joints. Ihyden. 

udf. [fix>m rAsimi.] jmll of sharp moisture. 
Is Bmtus sieS ?' 

And will he steri out of his wholesome bed. 

To dare the>vile contagion of die nkht? 

And tempt the rAcainy and unpe/ged air, v 

To addwnto his sickness. ShakijpMrtyJid. Cat. 

The South he loos'd, who night sad hollror brings, 

And fiiM are shaken from bb flaggy wings: 

From ms divided beard two streams he pours; 

His head and rAcuera eyes disdi in showers. > JDiydrif. 

Rhime.# See RIymx. 

Rhiko'csros. ». s. r^Tr and xegus; rhinoceroU Fr.] A 
vast b^t in the East Indies armed with a bora on 


his nose. 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian beef,* 

Tiw arm'd rAiHccerM, or Hyrcanian tyger; 

Tidie any shape but that, and my flrrn nerves 

Shall never tremble. Shattpear^, jifaciet/t. 

‘^If you draw your beast in an emblem, shew a landscape of 
the countiy natural to thS beast; as to the rimoeero* an East 
Infian lauescape; the crocodile, an Bgyp&n. fyaehm. 

RHODODS'HoaoK.fi ft. f. QAAck, Gr. a rose, and Shr. 

Dwarf rose my. * Miller. 

Tbe MsdsdMdriwfwilhBeka] posts Mid rafters. 

' 4‘ / ■- £u«lya,iii,iii. $a3, 

VH * See‘> Rooomohtaoe. Some 
!4 unprhp^s fhoiomontade. 

ft..;*, Fr.^i&oin^ lad. peja/SG'.] 

geametfyt • isftndtelogram or quadrangular 
.j|gtiK, baring its lour .sidra equal^and consisting of 
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pgialhd lines, ^itih two ofa^te utglai acute, and 
two obluM: it is fbtekMd tty two equal and right 
cones jmned’tegsdier nt fibeir base. 

• . TVmoHr and Harris. 

Save the SUB Us labeitf, sEd thatswift 
Nocturnal and fiornal rAmA suppos’d 
Inriiible ebe idiove stt stars, the wheel ' • 

Of fiiy and Ught. MiUon, P. L. 

See bow in warlike muster thty appear, 

In tAoiiiAs and wedges^ and halfbnbons and wings. JUilion. 
Rbo'mbick. a^. [from rhombi] Shaped like a 
riiomb. 

Many othri smtt of stones are regularly ^ured; the asterin 
,in form of a star, and they am of a rAemUcA flgtirc. Grew. 

Rao'MBOiD.'f' 7 n. s. ; rhoMoide^, Fr.l A 

Rhombo'ides. 5 figure approaching to a rhomb. 

See them undw sail, in all thrir lawn and sarcenet, with 
a geometrical rhmdridet upon thmr busds. 

Mi/Ion, Of Ktfiin Eng. B. a 

Let A C B D be a rAoMAoidM. flforr, Awg ^tAe Sso/, p. j 78. 

Many othar sorts of stones are regulariy figured; and they 
arc of a rho^ick figure; talk, of such as ore riwmboidt. Crete. 

Rhombo'idal. adj. [from rhomboid.] Approodiini; 
in shape to a rhomb. 

Anotner' rkdiiboidal selenites of a compressed form, had 
many otlftrs infixed royod the middle of it. tVoodward. 

RHUWABB.'f* n. s. [rkubart Persian. Sir Tv Herbert’ji 
Trav. pi 3id. rhabarbarrm, Latin; which Morin 
derives from the Gr. pi, in its medical sense of root, 
and fiig^agos, strange, foreign.] ' A medicinal root 
slightly purgative, referred by botanists to tlie dock. 

What tiubari, senna, or what puigative drug 
Would scour these En^isb hence. Shakipeare, Mecbeth. 

Having fixed the fontanel, 1 purged him with an infusion of 
sAaAerA m small ale. ' Wwenuin, Surgery. 

^ RHYM^'t’ ”• *• [Eijbcb is a verb in the Frnneo- 
Tbeotisc signifying congruere, cbvenire, contir^ere, 
that is, to agree together, to meet. This very 
neatly descrito rhime, in which sounds arc made 
to agree together and to mectl I therefore think, 
that the word rhime has come to us from the ancient 
languages of Europe, rather than from the Latin 
rh^kmm .• and that the Frankirii rinun shews to 
us the rationale of its use. Inq. respecting the 
early use of Rhime Sharon Turner, Esq. RA.& 
Archsaol. vol. 14. p. 175. The learnt author of the 
proceding remark then notices tbe Saxon pgn, nu»i> 
ber, or completion of numbers: whence **forsan 
nostra rfyfi,jrbythmu^mctrum, i. e. arias ramerus 
'pedum in, carmine.” Lyg, edit Manning. Mr. 
Turner has also noticed the Sax. bp^me; or bpeam, 
signfying harmony. Serenius ptwuces .{he Su. 
Goth, "rtm, tyma, scriptnm metricum, d kreim, re- 
sonantia canora; hreima, (riirb. imp.) resonet.” 
We have thus the due to tl^e fmmation of our 
«word, and to its q>plication in several senses. And 
the manneif of writii^ it tim, rhyme, or riame, 
raukt depend upon use of U by our best writers 
rather mrhaps than aponlhe derivatenb. Yef some 
contend earnestly fr>r a distb^on^ of rime and 
rlyme, because Milton,, in the irdoite to hk Fara- 
Lost, w’rote time, thty osupt, «o signify tbe 
saind ^ergiSn^t and ^me, at the 
*, be^ning iff'the.'pom,-te tvrsd in general, 

' Eeme uw have blamed ^the. editor offrils diraoiiaiy 
fWhaving printed, jn -bis editions o( Mdtonk'Boeti- 
Worki^ 'dm littiiar of these ‘words ;wiili die h; 
pretending .idiat die best editions %re ftOt'feflowed 
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b}* him, whcrmui dm fimts mm edition hat been hit 
guides (and no ftatidiooa refiner’ll,) whkh reads, 
^ Things unatteinpted yet in firoae or rkmej" and 
Gorreqionds with his use of in LyddasO 

1. An harinoiiical successio^ot'sounds. 

The youths with songs and rMmas 

Some danoU some hale the.rope. Senkawt, 

2. Tie coiiBoiiance of verses; the correspondence of 
the last sound of one verse to the last sound or 
syllable of another. 

The measure is English hermi^ yerae without rime, as that 
of Homer in Greek, and of Virgil in Latin; rime being no ne¬ 
cessary adjunct, or true ornament, of poem or good vetim, in 
longer wmrks especially, but the invention of a barbarons age 
to set off wretched matter und lame metre. Milton, P. L. Pref. 

For rAymc the rudder is of verses. 

With which like ships they steer thdr courses. Hvdibnu. 

Such was the news, indeed, but songs and rhgmee 
Prevail as much in these hard iron times; 

At would a plump of trembling fowl, that rise 

Against an eagle souring from the skies. Dtyden. 

If Cupid throws a single dart. 

We make him wound the lover’s heart; 

But if he takes his bow and quiver, 

’Tis sure he must transfix the liver; 

For rhime with reason may dispense, 

And sound Ijas right to govern sense. "• Prior. 

3. Poetrj’; u poem. 

Thou ken’st not, Perde, how the rime riiould rage: 

O if my temples were distain’d with wine. 

And ’girt in girlonds of wilde yvie twine. 

How could I reare the muse on lofty sta^! 

Spemer, Shep. Cal. Oct. 

All his maaly power it did disperse. 

As he were warmed witli inchanted rhimet. 

That oftentimes he quak’d. ^ Spenser, F. Q. 

Who would not sing for Lyndas ? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. MUton, Lycidtu. 
Things unattempted yet in prose or ritmr. MtiUm, P. L. 

4 . A wont of sound to answer to another word. 

What wise means to gain it hast thou chose? 

Know fauie and fortune both are made of prose. 

Is thy ambition sweating fur a rhyme, 

Ibou unambitious fool, at this late time ? Young. 

Rhyme or reasm. Number or sense. 

1 was promis’d on a time. 

To have reastm for my rhime; 

But from that time unto this season, 

I receiv’d nor rhime nor reason. 

Verses ascribed (unjustly) to Snenser. 
The gniltincBS of my mind drove the grossness of iheioppery 
into a received belielV in despight of the teeth of all r/u'me and 
reason, that they were fairies. ^ Shakspearc. 

To Rhyme.'!’ v. n. {rimen, Fr. Tlcotisc. See 
Rhyme. Dan. rimer ; Germ, reimen.'] 

1. To agree in sound. 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, ) 

But faMttcd his norions as they fell, > 

And, ifthey rhym'd and rattleti, all was well. ) Dryden. 

2. To make verses. 

These fellows of infiiute tongue, that can rhyme themselves 
into ladies’ ftvours, thqt do always reason tliemselvcs out 
agun. Shahspeare, Hen. V. 

There march’d die bard and blockhead, ride by side. 

Who for hire, and patroniz’d for pride. Pope. 

Jb Rhyme.# u a. To put into rhyme. 

There was not a dosen sentences in his whole sermon but 
the! cnd«ri all in rime for the most part: Some, not well dis- 

r id^ wished the preacher elute, that with Ms rimed temon 
mi^t use some plea'iauDte melodie, and so the people 
might take plensure divers w&ies, and daunce if thei liste I 

Wilson, Arte if Phetorihe,(tjs3') 

The first [translation of (be Piialms] too elegant for toe vul¬ 
gar me; the other as flat and poor, as lamely wonted, and un- 
Cndtoi^ r«swd;«s the old. 

Bjh King to dA/. Vslter, (1651,) Lett, ed. Pan, p. 567. 
voi. IV. *. 
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RaY'MEijta8.=l^ e^. Iriyme and fan.} Not baviBir 
oonaonance of veraea. ^ 

Too popular it tragiek poerie, * 

Straining his tiptoes (or a finthiig feet 
And doth beride on rhymeless numbers tread. 

RHY'MER.f ln.s. [firomr^.] One who makes 

Rht MEsi'ER, j rhymes; a versifier j a poet in con¬ 
tempt 

Sauiy lictors 

Will catch at us like strumpets; and scald rhymers 

BaUad us out o’ tune. Siah^re. Ant. and Oeop. 

Such wondrous rabblements of rhymesters new. 

™. ... .. Bp, Hdl, Set. i. s. 

When n rimer rends his poem to him, be [the hypocrite] bw 
a copy, and persuades the press! Bp. Aatf, dharact. p, 6c. 

It was made penal to the English, to permit the Iruh to 
graze upon their lands, to entertain any of their minstrels, 
rh%mns, or news-tellcrs. JStovw on Irriand. 

Mhymer, come on, and do the worst you can; 

I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryden 

Milton’s rhime is constrained at an age, when the 
of love makes every man a rhimer, though not a poet. Rydea. 

1 speak of those who we only nIimWers. Demtis. 

Rhythm.# «. j. \rhythmus. Lot. fat/sAt, Gr.} 

1. Metre; verse; numbers. 

The old Italian tunes and rithmes, both in conerit and ca¬ 
dency, have much affinity with the Welsk 

Unwell, Jusir.For. Trav. (164Z,) p. lit. 

You may find Scaliger refuted for denying poetkk rkiOme 
or metier, (and so not poesic in a strict sense,) to be in Scrip¬ 
ture ; for St. Uicronie is of another mind; and the imposribuity 
ofarAiMmein that language, [Hebrew,] like our 
like cadency of words, which we strictly call rhyme, it by Al- 
steel’s instances refuted in Psal. 118. *5. 

Whitlock, Mann, of the Engl. (ifitaO P. 47. 

Now sportive youth 

Carol incondite rhythm* with suiting notes, 

A^ quaver uiiliarmoiiious. PhU^, Cider, B. z. 

2. Proportion hpjilicd to any motion whatever. 

„ , . . , Harris. 

Rhy TiiMicaL.'f* adj, ipuSpixos ; rhythmique, Fr. fi'om 
rhythm^ FTarmonical; having one sound propenr- 
tioned to ai.other. 

Several sorts of musick; bormonical, rithndcal, and oiga- 
Yotherliy,Aheom.{.x6%%,)]f.i4i. 

The term %urutc, which we now employ to distinguim 
florid from more simple melody, was used to denptethat vniich 
was simply rhythmical or accentual. 

. ilf«#oa on Ch, Msssiek, p. a8. 

Ki AL.# n. s. A piece of money. See Real. 

RTANT.tS adj. [French; from rire, to laugh.} 
Laughing; exciting laughter. 

III such cases the sublimUy must bwdrawn from the othe . 
sources 5 with a strict caution however against any thing liebt 
and riant. Burke on the SuU. and Beautijul, P. it ^6. 

RIB.'j' n. s. fpiUbe, Saxon.} 

I. A bone iq the body. 

Of these there are twenty-four in number, viz. 
twelve on each side the twelve vertebrae of the back; 
they are segments of a circle; they grow flat and 
broad, as they approach the sternum; but tlie 
nearer they are to the vertebrae, the rounder and 
thicker tliey arc; at which end they have a round 
hewl, whicli lieing covered with a cartilage, is re¬ 
ceived into the smns in the bodies of the vertebrs: 
the ribs, thus articulated, make an acute angle with 
the lower vertebrae: the ribs have each a small 
canal or sinus, which runs along their under sides, 
in vihich lies a nerve, vein, and artery: tibeir metre- 
ipitij^ which ore fastened to the sternum, are ear- 
tiloginou^ ond’tbe cartilages moke an obtuse angle 
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with the liony part of the ribs ; this angle respects 
• the head: the cartilages are harder in womra than 
in men, that they may better bear the weight of 
thoi#breasts; the ribs are of two sorts; the Kveii 
upper arc called true ri6$, because their cartilagi¬ 
nous ends are received into the sinus of the sternum: 
the five lower are called false ribs,' because they are 
softer and shorter, of which only the first is joined 
to the extremity of the sternum, the cartilaginous 
extremities of the rest being tied to one another, 
and thereby leaving a greater space for the dilata¬ 
tion of the stomach and intrails: the last of these 
short ribs is shorter than all the rest: it is not tied 
to them, but sometimes to the musculus obliquus 
- descendens. 

Why do I yield to that sufficstion ? 

Whose horrid image doth iipfiK my hair. 

And make my seated heart knock at my tiit. 

Against the use of nature! Shahpeare, Macbeth. 

He open’d my left side, and took 
From thence a rti, with cordial spirits warm 
And life-blood streaming fresh. MUlon, P. L. 

Sure he, who first the passme try’d, ^ 

In harden’d oak his heart did hide, ^ 

And ribt of iron arm’d his side. 3 Dri/den, Hor. 

2. Any piece of timber or other matter which 
strenguiens the side, 

I should not sec the sandy hour-glass run. 

Bat I should think of shallows and of flats; 

And sec my wealthy Andrew dock’d in sand. 

Vailing her high top lower than her riAi, 

To kiss her burial. Shak^eare, Merck, of Ven. 

The ships with shatter’d rib$ scarce creeping from the seas. 

Drayton. 

3. Any prominence running in lines; os, the stalks 
of a Iw, 

4. Any thing slight, thin, or narrow; a strip. 

Feeing np his single melancholy cow ftom a small rib of 

land, that is scarce to found without a guide. 

Echard on the Coat, of the Clergy, p. 104. 

7*0 Rib.# v. a. [from the noun, j 

1. To furnish with ribs. 

Was I by rocks engender’d, ribb'd with steel, 

Such tortuiies to resist, or not to feel ? Saiidyt, 

2. To enclose as the body by ribs. 

It were too gross * 

To rii her cerecloth in the olwure grave. 

Shaktpearc, Merck, of t’en. 

Remember 

The natural bravery of your isle, which stands 
As Neptune’s park, ribbed, and paled in. 

With rodcs uiucBlable and roaring waters. 

Skakepeare, Cytnbeliae, 

Rl'BALD.'f' ». s. [ribauld, Fr. ribaldo, Italian; ri- 
baUtr, Su. Goth, nebult^ which Ihre derives from 
hrid, pugna, and baUdr, audax; meaning licen¬ 
tious, ungovernable soldiers. Roquefort thus illus- 
trfttes the Fr. ribcadd, anciently ribau, or ribaud: 

** Norn donne i tout homme fort, robuste, et de 
pcine^ comme crocheleur, jwrteur, &c. C’etoit 
aussi Ic nom otii portoit celui qui, chez le roi, avoit 
soiu de fairc le soir la visitc da palais, }x>ar voir si 
tout etoit dans I’ordre. On appeloit aussi ribauds, 
sous Philippe-le-bel et Philippt^Ai^uste, des soldats 
d’elit^ choisis pour leur garm particulier^ et roi des 
rUm^ celui qui comnumdoit cette garde. £kifin 
' rillSH| sienifioit encore bandit^ volmr, sc^lerat, 
m^mSit, libertin, excommunie; homme qui procure 
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des femmes de mauvais vie^' qui les soutient.”] A 
looser rough, mem, brutal wretch. 

That lewd ribald with vile lastadvaunst, 

Laid first his filthy hands on riigin clean. 

To spoil her dainty eot|n, so fur and sheen. Spenser, F. Q. 

Ne’er one sprig of lourclljhic’d these rdMdt, 

From slashing Bentlw down to {fidling Tibbalds. Pope. 

Ri'baIiD.# adj. Base; mem. *’ 

The busy day, 

Wak’d by the lark, has rous’d the r&ald crows. 

Skaktpeare, Tr. and Crete. 
Which ribbald art their churidi to Luther owes. 

* Dryden, Hind and Panther. 

Ri'BALDRV.'f' n. s. [from ribald i ribaudie, old Fr. 
ribalderia, old Ital. Our elder word was ribandnj. 
“ Ditties of wanton love or ribaudrye” Sir T. Elyot, 
Gov. fol. 63. “ Rymes of ribaudrie.” Spenser, 

Shep. Cal. Oct.] Mean, lewd, brutal language. 

Were it not for quaffing, ribeddry, dalliance, senrrile profane¬ 
ness, tlicsc men would be dull, and (as we say) dead on the 
nest! Bp. Hall, Bern. p. 7. 

Mr. Cowlqr asserts, that obscenity has no place in wit; 
BuckiiighaUi says, ’tis an ill sort of wit, which has nothing 
more to support it than barefiic’d rduJdry. Dryden. 

The ribaldrif of the low characters is different; the reeve, 
miller, and cook are ifistinguished from each other. Dryden. 

In the same antique loom these scenes were wrought, 
RnibellisK’d vrith good morals and just thought. 

True nature in her noblest light you see, j 
E’er yet delmuch’d by modern gallantry > 

To trifling jests and fulsome rU/Mry. ) Granvil/r. 

If the outward profession of religion were once in practice 
among men in office, the clcigy would see their duty and in¬ 
terest in qualifying tlicmscives for lay-coiivcrsatioii, when once 
they were out of f«^ of being choaked by ribaldry or pro- 
phauencss. ' ' Swift. 

Rl'BAND. n. s, [lubatidr, ruban, Fr. This word is 
sometimes written ribmt, or ribbon, tut Dr. Joluisoii 
observes; and in that form, I may add, approaches 
nearer to the Fr. ruban ; for riJbande is not believed 
to have ot'er existed. See Nares’s Eicm. of Or¬ 
thoepy, p. 308. Menage tells us, that ruban i.s 
from the r.iat. rubeus, red; rubcus, r'ubenm, tubaim, 
itUBAN : Ics plus beaux rubans sont de amU-ur dc 
Jeu”'] A fillet of silk; a narrow web of silk, which 
is woni for ornauicnt. 

Quaint in green, she shall be loose cnrob’<l. 

With ribbandt pendent, flaring ’bout her head. S/mitpcarc. 

A ribband did the braided tresses bind. 

The rest was loose. Dryden, A'n. Talc. 

8ec! fat the lists they wait the trumpet’s sound; 

Some love-device is wrought on every sword. 

And every riband bears some mystick word. OranviUc, 

To Ri'band.# V, a', [from Inc noun.j To adorn with 
ribmds. 

Ouc that has miraculously purchased a ribanded wristcoot. 

Beaum. and FI: Fair Maid if Ike Inn. 
Your misUress appears here in prise, ribanded with green and 
^yellow. S, Jeuton, Cyntk. Revels. 

Ri'BBED.'f* adj. [from rib.'] 

1. Furnished with ribs. 

Hung on each bough a singie leaf appears. 

Which slirivell’din its infancy remuns. 

Like a clos'd fiin, nor stretches wide its veuis. 

But os the seasons in thrir circle run, / ^ 

Opes its riM’d surface to the nearer sun. Gay. 

2. Marked with protuberaiit lines. 

And pluitain rieb’d, that heals dte reaper’s wound; 

And m^’ram sweet in shepherd’s posic found. 

Shenrinne, &boolmistreis. 

Ri^bibe.# n. s. \rub^, violou. Laeonfoe. But sec 
Rebeck.] A sort'of stringed iostnuDent. Ob¬ 
solete. 
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Ki'bbon. n. s. See Riband. 

To Ri'broast. V. n. [rid ^nd roase.^ To beat soundly. 
A burlesque word. 

That done, he riacs, huit^ bowa. 

And givea thanka for Uie prinwiy blowa; 

Departs not mennlj' proud, and boaating 
< Of nia magnificent raroatUng. Butler. 

I have been pinched in Am, and wdl ribroatted under my 
former mastera; but Tm in now for skin and all. L’Eilrmigr. 
Ri'bwort. n. s. [plantago .1 A plant 
Uic. ». s- Itic denotes a pow’crful, rich, or vaiiaut 
man; as in these verses of Fortunatus: 

Hilpeincc potens, si ititerpres barbarus adsit, 
AdjiUorfortis hoc quoque nomcn habet. 

Hilf>cric Barbarians a stout helper term. 

So Alfric is altogether strong; wdSthelric, nobly 
strong or powerful: to the same sense as Poly- 
crates, Crate, Plutarchus, Opimius. 

Gibsoti's Camden, 

Rick.'I' n. s. [>73, old Fr. riso, Ital. orpza, Lat. o^w^a, 
Gr. from the Arabick word >-oms.] One of the 
esculent grains: it hath its gniins disposed into a 
panicle, which arc almost of an oval figure, and 
are covered with a thick husk, somewhat like barley: 
this grain is cultivated in most of the Eastern coun¬ 
tries. Miller. 

Bice is tlic food of two thirds of mankind ; it is kindly to 
human constitiitinns, proper for the consumptive, and those 
subject to hiciiiurrhagcs. Arhulhnul. 

if the sniiif get out of the snuflbrs, it may fall into a dish of 
rice milk. Smjt, Direct, to the Butler. 

IvICH.'}* adj. [juc, pice, pichc, Saxon; rke, old Fr. 
riche, modern; ticco, Ital. rik, Su. rikr, Iccl. from 
the M. GoMi. reiks, a prince, a ruler, according to 
Screnius, from the^Goth. verb rikjan, to collect 
togetlier, according to Mr. II. Tookc. The deriv¬ 
ation of Screnius seems to be the true one; power, 
in barbarous times, being, as Dr. Jamieson has 
observed, the great source of wcidth.] 

1. Wealthy; aljounding in wealth; abounding in 
money or possession'-; opulent: opposed to poor. 

1 am as rick in having such a jewel. 

As twenty sens, if all their sand were pearl. Shaktpeare. 
The rich shall not give more, and the poor no less. Exod. 
A thief tent to nnhoard the cash 
Of some rich hurgher. Milton, 

Bich was his soul, though his attire was poor, 

'As heaven had cloth’d his own embassador. ' Drj/den, 
Several nations of the Americans arc rich in land, and [loor 
in all tbc comforts of lilc. Locke. 

He may look upon the rich as benefactors, who have beau¬ 
tified the prospect all around him. Seed. 

2. Valuable; estilnablc; precious; splendid; sunqi- 

tuous. ^ 

Emh, in her rick attire. 

Consummate lovely smil’d. Millm, P. L. 

Matilda never was meanly dress’d in her life; and nothing 
pleases her in dress, but that which is very rich and bmutiftil 
to the eye. Law. 

3. Having any ingredients or qualities in a great 
quantity or degree.. 

So wc th’ Arabian const do know 
At distance, when the spices blow, 

1 ^ die rich odour taught to steer, 

laengh ndther day am star appw. Wader. 

If hfe be short, it shall Iri glorious, * 

Each minute shall he rick in some treat action. Rowe, 

Sauces. And rb^ spices arc fetched fiom India. Baker. 

4. Fertile; firuitful. 
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There axe, who, fondly studious of increase, 

Biek foreign mold on their ill natur’d land 

Induce. PnUtpi, 

5. Abundant; plentiful. 

The gutgeous East with rickett hand 
Pours on her sons harbarick pearl and gold. Afmoit, P. L. 

6 . Abounding; plentifully stodeed: os, pastures rick 
in flocks. 

7. Having something precious. 

droves whose rick trees wept odorous gums and balms. 

Milton, P, L, 

To Rich.# v. a. [from th^noun. Dr. Johnson gives 
the word in the passage from Shakspeare’s K. Lear 
as an adjective. But to rick is certainly one of our 
old ver^.] To enrich. Obsolete. 

’J'heii he shall be ricked so. 

That it male faile nevermo. Gower, Cotff- Am. B. 4. 

To rilek his country, let his words lyke flowiiw water fall. 

Dranl, Tr. of Horace, {t$(>T.) 

Of all these bounds. 

With shadowy forests, and witli champions rick’d. 

With jilentcous rivers and wide-skirted meads, 

M'e make thee lady. Shakspeare, K.Lear. 

Ri'cHEs.-f' H. s. [jiiche.j’j'e, Saxon; rickesse, French. 
Dr. Johnson notices only the Fr. pluml rickesses ; 
but both our old language and the French had 
the singular. “ Let us when wc i>erceyve the 
daiingcr of this worldly and transytory tyc/iessc 
call unto Ahnyghty God for helpe.” lip. Fisher, Ps. 
This fiirin was not disused at the beginning of the 
scveiitecnlh century. See Revel, xviii. 16. “ In 
one hour so great rickes is come to nought.”] 

1. Wealth; money or possessions. 

Tho instruineiitalnesB of richet to charity has rendered it 
necessary by laws to secure propriety. llmumond, 

Chemists set-k riches by transmiitaiinn and the great elixir. 

Sprat. 

liiches do not consist in havinc more gold and silver, but 
in having more in proportion than our neighbours, whereby 
we arc cnabliHl to procure to ourselves a greater plenty of the 
convcnienciis of life, than comes within their reach, who, 
sharing the g.'hl and silvis' of the world in a less proportion, 
want the menus of plenty and power, and so are poorer. Locke. 

What riches give us, let us first enquire, 

Meat, fire, and cloaths ; what more ? meat, deaths, and fire. 

Pope. 

2 . Splendid sumptuous appearance. 

The riches of heaven's pavciiicut, trodden gold. 

Milton, P, L, 

Ri'chly.*}* adv. [from rich ; Sax. picehce.] 

1. With riches; wealthily; splendidly; magnificently. 

In Belmont is a lady richly lelt. 

And she is fair, of wondrous virtues. Shakspeare. 

Women riehly gay in wms. Mitlon. 

2. Pleuteously; abundantly. 

In animals, some smells are fomul more richly ^an in plant'-. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

After a man has studied the laws of England, the rebding 
the reports of adjudged cases will richly improve him. Watts. 

3. Truly; abundantly. An iroiiicsd use. 

There is such liccudousiikss among tin- basest of the people, 
that one would not he sorry to sec tliuin bestowing upon one 
another a chastisement, which they so richly deserve. Addison, 
Hi'chn'ess. >1. s. [from rick.] 

1. Opulence; wealth. 

Of virtue you liave left proof to die world ; 

And virtue is grateful with beauty and richness adorn’d. Sidney. 

2. Finery; splendour. 

3. Fertility I fecundity; fruitfulness. 

Ihis town' is famous for tbc richness of the soil. Addison. 

4. Abundance or perfretion of any quality. 

1 amused myself With the richness and variety of colours in 
the western {jarts of heaven. Spectatirr, 
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5. Pampering qualities 

The living tincture crfirhoie gusbii^ blood 
Shou'd clearly prove the riekneu of lu* fi>od. Dtyien. 

RicK.'f|L«. s. [usually reek, in our old books; piCT, 
h)uc,%ax. a heap; hrauk, Iccl. from hreika, to pile 
a heap, according to Serenius; from the Goth. 
filgan, to rake together, according to Mr.H.Tooke. 
See also Reek.] 

1. A pile of c!om or hay r^larly heaped up in the 
open field, and sheltered from wet 

An inundetioai 

O'erflowed a fltmer*s bam and stable; 

Whole ndtt of hay and stacks of com 

Were down the sudden current bom. Smfl. 

Mice and rats do great injuries in the field, houses, barns, 
and com rida, Mortimer, Kutbandry. 

2 . A heap of com or hay piled by the gatherer. 

In the North they bind them up in small bundles, and make 
small ridt of them in the field. Mortimer. 


RrCKETS. «. s. Irachitis, Lat The name given to 
the distemper at its first appearance by CRisson.] 
A distemper in children, from an unequal distribu- 
. tion of nourishment, whereby the joints grow 
* knotty, and the limbs uneven: its cure is performed 
by evacuation and friction. dmnty. 

In some years, liver'.grown, spleen, and rieieU are put alto> 
gather, by reason of thdr likeness. Graunt, BUU of Mortality. 

0 were my pu|Hl fiurly knock’d o* th* head, 

I should possess th* estate, if he were dead; 

He’s so far gone with the rickett and th’ evil,^ 

That one smdl dose will send him to the devil. Dryden. 

So when at school we first declaim. 

Old Busby walks us in a theme. 

Whose props support our infant vein. 

And kelp tne ricketi in the brain; 

But when our souls their force dilate, 

Our thoughts grow up to wit’s estate. Prior. 

Ri'cxety. a^. [fiijm rickcts .1 Diseased with the 
rickets. 

la a young animal, when the solids arc too lax, the cue of 
rieke^ children, the diet should be gently astringent. 

Arbulhaot. 


Ri'cTixaE. n. *. [ridura, Lat] A gaping. Diet. 
Rio. pret. 

To RID.'f V. a. in the pret. perhaps ridded, or rid 
in the passive part rid. [from bpd>ban, Suon.] 

1. To set free; to redeem. 

It is be that deliverotii me from ray cmel enemies; thou 
slmlt rid me from the wideed man. P*. xviii. 49. 

Bid me and deliver me out of great waters. P*. cxliv. 

I will bring you out from i^er thdr burthens, and rid 
you out of their bondage. Ex, vi. 6. 

2. To clear; to disencumber. 

They were not before so willing to be rid of thdr learned 
pastor, u now importunate to obtain him again from them, 
sriio had given him enteitdnment. HoiAnr. 

I rid all the scu of pirates. Skakipeare. 

Wdll use his countenance; which bdng done. 

Let her, who would be rid i^him, devise 
IBs speedy taking oE Shekgieare, K. Lear. 

Upon die word, st^ forth 

Three of thy crew, to rid thee of riiat care. B.Jonion. 

1 canjimt on 

Thy tpnours, u I nut thy mildness on, 

Ima^ of thee in all things; and shall soon, 

Awd wiUi tin mi^t, rid heaven of these rebels. MSlon, P. L, 
Did sunts m this Nring in fiidr plate; 

For when they thou^t the cause hiul need on’t, 

Hwpy wu he that could be nd on’k HuMnu. 

• ■The god, uneuy till he slept anfai, 

Resolv’d at once to fid himsdf of pdifc 

The greater vidble good does not always raiM men’s doirb, 
ia proportion to the peatness it appears to have; dioug^ 


every little trouble movn us, and seu on work to gat rid 
®f ^Locke. 

The ladiu asked, whether we hdieved that the men of any 
town would, at the same coatectur^ have louden themselves 
with thdr wives; or rather, whether they would not iuve 
glad of such an opportunity to get rid of them ? Addison. 

3. To dispatch. 

Having the best at Barnet field. 

We’ll riitther sfrai^t; for willingness rub away. Shaktpeare. 

4. To drive away; to remove by violence; to destroy. 

Ah deathsmen 1 you have rid this sweet young prince. 

Skdupearr. 

Ri^doance. n. s. [from rvrf.] 

1. Deliverance. 

Deliverance from sudden death, riddance from all adversity, 
and the extent of saving mercy towards all men. Hooker. 

2. Discncumbrance; loss of something one is glad to 

lose. * 

I have too griev’d a heart 
To take a tedious leave: thus losers part. 

—A gentle riddance. Shakspeare, Merrh. of t'l n. 

By this, the cock liad a good riddance of his rival. VEUrangr. 

3. Act of clearing away any encumbrances. 

Those blossoms, and those dropping gums. 

That lie bestrown, unsightly and unsmooth. 

Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with case. Milton, P. L. 

Ri'dden. the participle of ride. 

He could never have ridden out an eternal period, but it must 
be by a more powerful being than himself. Hate. 

RI'DDLE.'f n. s. [|UEbeIy, Saxon, from pa*e, coun¬ 
sel, perhsqis a trial of wit. DiwJohnson. — Mr. 
H. Tooke contends that it is the past participle of 

E [iifian, to twist, metaphorically applied. He had 
ere forgotten the Saxon verb apsebian, to guci-.s 
to divine; from which riddle obviously descends. 
Serenius also produces rada, Goth, per cottfecittram 
indagare .2 

I. An enigma; a puzzling quegtion; a dark problem. 
How did you dare 
To trade and troffick with Macbeth, 

In ridtOet and in obarros of death. Shakspeare, Maebctk. 

The Theban monster, that pr^os’d 
Her ridde, and him, who solv’d it not,devour’d; 

Hiat once found out wid solv’d, for grief mid spight 
Cast herself headlong from the Ismenian steep. Millun. 

2. Any thing puzzung. 

’Twai a strange riddle of a lady; 

Not love, if any lov’d her 3 bey disy 1 
So cowards never use their might. 

But agmnst such us will not fight. Hudibras. 

3. [hpibbley Saxon; perhaps from hpebban, to free, 
(and,so to separate or disentangle) as Skinner has 
observed.] A coarse or open sieve. 

Horse-beans and tares, sown together, are earily parted with 
a riddle. Mvbmer. 

To Ri^DDLE.*t* V. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To solve; to unriddle. There is somethin^ of 
whimsical analogy betw’een the two senses 01 the 
word riddle: as, we say, to sift a pteUUm t but their 
derivations differ. 

When I have done all diis, and think it duty. 

Is*! requisite another bore my nostiili? 

Biddb me that. Beaum. aud FL Tam. Tamed. 

Biddle me this, and guess him ifyou can, 

Who bears a oanon in a siagle man <* Erydan, Juv. 

2. To separate by a coarse sieve. 

The finest riftea mould must be riddled in. Master, 

STb Ri'ddle. V. n. [|frcm the noun.] To iperii am- 

Sofibmligood soagahdlmmeljria thy drift; 

Biddlusg confesrion finds hut ridibng thnft. Shdktpeare. 
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Ri'doleb.# h. s, [from r$ddleJ 2 One who tpeaks 
obscurely or ambiguously. 

Thou fiddler, tpeak 

Dutinct and cl<»r; else I will tearch thy soul. Home, Doi^lai. 
Ri'oouMai.Y. adv. [from riddle.^ In the manner of 
a riddie; secretly. 

Though like the pestilence and old-fasbion’d lore, 

Riddlinglv it catch men, and doth remove 
Never, till it be starv’d out, yet their state 
Is poor. Donne. 

To RIDE. ». n. preter. rid or rode s part rid ix 
ridden, [piban, Saxon; rijden, Dutch.] 

1. To travel on horseback. 

Brutus and Cassius 

Arc rid, like mudiiirn, through the gates of Rome. Shakepearv. 

Were you but ridim forth to yourself, 

Such porting were t^petty. Shaktpeare, Cymh. 

Am not I thine ass, upon which thou hast ridden ? 

Kvmbtrt, 

Through storms of smoke and adverse fire be rides, 

* While every shot is levcll’d at his sides. Smith. 

I«t your master ride ou before, and do you gallop oiler him. 

Swift, Dir. to the Groom. 

2. To travel in a vehicle; to be borne, not to walk. 

Infected be the air whereon they ride. Skakspcarc. 

Upon this chaos rid the distressed ark, that bore the small 

remains of mankind. Burnet, Theory. 

3. To be supported in motion. 

As venerable Nestor, hatch’d in silver. 

Should with a bond of air, strong as the axle-tree. 

On which heavga rides, knit all ihe Grecian ears 

To his experienc’d tongue. Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 

4. To manage an horse. 

sun to ride seems a science. 

Proper to genne blood ; some others feign. 

To manage steeds, as did this vaunter; but in vain. Spenser. 
Hie horses I saw well chosen, ridden, and furnished. 

Shakspeare. 

Inspir’d by love, whose business is to please. 

He rode, he fenc’d, he mov’d with grac^l ease. Drydm. 

5. To be on the water. 

On the western coast 

Ridelh a puissant army. Shidtspeare, Rich. III. 

Hie sea was grown so rough, that the adnural was not able 
longer to ride it out with bis galiies; but was enforced to slip 
bis anchors, and rup his ^liei on ground. KnoUes. 

They were then in a place to be aided by their ships, which 
rode near in Edinburgh Frith. Hayward. 

Wmtii^ him his royal fleet did ride. 

And willing winds to their low’r’d sails deny’d. Dryden. 
Men once walk’d where ships at anchor ride, Dryden. 
Now on their coasts our conquering navy rides, 

Waydays their merchants, and their hnd besets. Dryden. 

6 . To be supported by something subservient 

A credulous father, and a brother noble. 

Whose nature is so far from doing hnrms, 

That he suspem none; on whose foolish honesty 
My practices rid easy. Shakspeare, X. Lear, 

To Ride. v. a. 

I. To sit on 80 as to be carried. 

Th(^ ride the air in whirlwind. MiUon, P. L. 

i. To mona^ insolently at will. * 

Humility £>es not make us servile or inienribl^ nor oblige 
us to be ridden at the pleasure of eveiy coxcomb. Collier, 
The nobility could no longer endure to be rUden Iw bakers, 
coblers, and hrowers. Sw^ PreAyt. Plea. 

Bide.# n. n. [from the verb.] 

I. A aaddle-horae. Norfolk. Grose. 

a. An exciiraiou in a vdiicle, or on horseback: as, to 
take a rUe. 

3. A road cut in a wood, or throng mnunda, for tbe 
purpose of using the ^vmioii m iraing therein; a 
riding. See Ridiko. 
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Ri'oeii.*|* n. «. [from rule t Sax. juhepa.] 

1. One who is carried on a horse or in a v^de. 

The strong ounel and the gmerous horse. 

Restrain’d and aw’d by man’s inferiour force. 

Do to the rider’s will their rage submit, *' 

And answer to the spur, and own the bit. Prwr. 

2. One who manages or breaks horses. 

As horses are breabetter; and to that end riders dearly hired. 

Shakspeare, Asyouhke it. 

I would with jockies from Newmarket mne, 

And to rough riders give my choicest wine. Bramstone. 

3. An inserted leaf; an additional dausQ as to a bill 
passing through parliament. 

Hiey tacked the following rider to it. 

Brand, PopuL AnBq. n. 137. 

RIDGE, n. s. [hpij;, Saxon; rig, Danish; ru^e, 
Dutch; the back.] 

1. The top of the back. 

He thought it was no dme to stay; 

But in a tnce advanc’d the knight 

Upon the bare ridge bolt upright. Madras. 

2. The rough top of any thing, resembling the ver- 
■tebras of the back. 

As when a vulture on Iroaus bred, 

Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, * 

Dislodges from a ri^ion scarce of prey. Milton, P. L. 

His sons 

.Shall dwell to S&r, on that long ridge of hills! Mi&on, P. L. 

The highest ridges of those mountains serve for the imun- 
tenance of cattle for the inhabitants of the vallies. Ray, 

3. A steep firotuberance. 

Part rise in crystal wall, or ridge direct, 

For haste. Mdton, F.L. 

About her coasts unruly waters roar. 

And, rising on a ridge, insult the shore. Dryden. 

4. The ground thrown up by the plow. 

Thou visitest the earth; thou waterest the ru^s thereof 
abundantly; thou setUest the furrows thereof. Ps. Ixv. 10. 

The tamy is smooth on that end, and on this ’tis set with 
ridges round the point. Woodward. 

Wheat must be sowed above furrow fourteen daysteiore 
Michaelmas, and laid up in round high warm ridges. Mortimer. 

5. The top of the roof rbing to an acute angle. 

Ridge tiles or roof tiles, being in length thirteen inches, and 
made circular breadthways like an half cylinder, whose diameter 
is about ten inches or more, and about halfun inch and half a 

a uarter ia thtokness, are laid upon the upper part or rk^ el 
be roof, and also on the hips. M»xoh, 

6 . Ridges of a horse’s mouth are wrinkles or risings of 
the fli»h in the roof of the mouth,’ running across 
from one side of the jaw to the other like fleshy 
ridges, with inteijacent furrows or sinking cavities. 

Farriet^s hict. 

To Ridge.*!* d. a. [from the noun.] * 

I. Toformaridg& 

Thou Irom heaven 

Feign’dst at thy birth was mven thee in thy hair. 

Where strength can l^t wide, though all thy hairs 
Were bristles rang’d like those that ridge the back 
Of chaf’d wild boiurs, or ruffl’d porcujnnes. MUton, S. A. 

2. To wrinkle. 

An eye 

As fix’d as marble, with a forehead ridg'd 

And iiiirow’d into storms. Cawper. 

RriDOEL.*!* 1 ». s. \mis rejktda, Lat Ahnworth. 
Rj'dgeukg .5 From the Sax. pjujan, to conceal; 
aome portion of what was to be removed having 
been hidden from tbe operator’s eye. Mr. 
H.Tooke. From rig. Sax. bjuj^ tbe back, 
** quasi quia testiculi (sivc alter testicuhis) 

intra dorsum retinentur, neque in scrotum descen- 
dunt.” Dr. Whitaker, Hist of Craven, p. 293.] 
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An animal half castrated; a ram of this dc8cri|)tion, 
in the north, is called a riggiU. The word has also 
the forms of rig and rigsie. 

Tend my herd, end we theA fed ; 

To morning pastures, evenhw waters, led: 

And 'ware the Libyan rUgert butting head. Jhydeu, 

And 'ware the rulg^Hn with his bntdng head. Drgden. 

Rt'oeiNOLY.# adv. [mm ridge.'] After the manner 
ef ridges, or ridge by ridge. Iluloet. 

Ri^doy. a( 0 . [from rii&e.] Rising in a ri^e. 

Far in the sea a^nst the foaming shore, 

Iherc standsarocK; the raring billows roar 
Above his head in storms; nut, when 'ds clear. 

Uncurl their ridgj/ backs, and at his feet ajf^jear. DrytU-n, 

Rl'DICtTLE.*!* n. s. [ridietde, Fr. ridiculum. Lat. 

. The accent, as Dr. Johnson has placed it and as 
Mr. Nares has observed upon it, was formerly upon 
the lost syllable of this word; luid Mr. Nares tells 
us, that he had even heard it so used by persons 
adhering to the ancient fashion. Elcm. of Orthoep. 
1791, p. 361. There can be little doubt, how¬ 
ever, that Pope intended to place the accent on the 
^rst syllabic ; and so the word is now usually pro¬ 
nounced.] 

1. Wit of that species that provokes laughter. 

Sacred to ridicule bis whole life long, 

And the sad burdien of some merry song. Pope. 

Thow, who aim at ridietde. 

Should fix upon some certidn rule, 

WWch fairly hints th(^ are in jest. Smfl, MitecU. 

2 . Folly; ridiculousness. 

It docs not want any great measure of sense to sec the ridi¬ 
cule of this praedee. Jdditm, Sped. No. 18. 

Ri'dicule.^ ad;, [ridiade, Fr.] Ridiculous. Not 
In use. 

lliig action was brought to court, and became so ridicule, 
that Sylvaniis Scory was so laughed at and jeered, that he 
never delivered the letter to the queen. Aubrey, Anerd. ii. 549. 

To Ri'nicuLE. V. a. [from the noun.] To expose to 
laughter; to treat with contemptuous merriment. 

I wish the vein of ridiculing all that is serious and good may 
have no worse efibet upon our state, than knight errantry had 
on theirs. _ _ Temple. 

Ui'DicirLEB.*!* n. s. One that ridiculeis 

They are generally rid'wuleri of all thiU is truly excellrut. 

Clarke, Kvid. of NieU. and Rev. Hcligioii, 

The ridiculer shall make only himself ridiculous. 

Earl of Chederficld. 

RlDi'cULOUS.'f' adj. [ridicule^ Fr. ridiadm, Lat. Ri- 
dietdous was in use before Milton wrote, from whose 
Paradise Lost Dr. .Johnson’s earliest example of the 
word is drawn. Aubrey, Milton's contemporary, 
uses the French adjective ridinde. But ridiculous 
had been emploved by our translators of the Bible.] 
Worthy of kugnter; exciting contemptuous merri¬ 
ment. 

A stammering tonmte, [!» the maiipn ridieidottt^ that thou 
const not understand. Itduih, xxxiii. 19. 

He that taoificeih of u thii^ wrongfully gotten, his offering 
is ridiculou$. Eccliu. xxxiv. 18. 

Thus was the buildine left 

Ridteulout: and the work conrasien nam'd. Mdtm, P. L. 

It was n^ in Titus's power not to be derided; but it was in 
lus power hot to be ridiculou*. South, 

RlsixuLOirSLY. adv. iGnmiridicuRms.] In a manner 
worthy oflaughter or contempt. 

Epienrus's 4|M||ne concerning the ori^al of the worid is 
so ridieulinulytaSl^t that the design of his philosophy was 
pleasure and act iaAntetion. South. 

B.wi'cviaV(m]^‘n.s. IjSecimridictdous.] The quality 
of being ridiculous. 
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What sport do Tcrtullian, Minurius and Aruolnus make 
with the ii^cs consecrated to divine worship ? from the mean¬ 
ness of the matter they are made of, the casiultics of fire, and 
rottenness thw arc sui^t to, on purpose to represent the r<- 
dictdoiMiieH 01 worshipping such thin^ SROingfleet. 

Ri'diko. particip. adj. Employed to travel on any 
occasion. » 

It is provided by another provincial constitution, that 110 
suffiapn bishop shall have more thaa one riding apparitor, 
and that archdracons shall not have so much as one riding ap¬ 
paritor, but only a foot messenger. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

Ri'niNG.-i’ «. s. [from ride.] 

1. A road cut in a wood, or through grounds, for tlic 
purpose of using the diversion of ridiiijg therein. 

Beyond the garden ridings were cut out, each answering the 
angles of Uic lodge. S’tdney, Arced, b. s. 

2. A district visited b^ an officer. 

3. One of the three divisions of Yorkshire; corrupted 

from Irithing. Ray. 

TIi'dingcoat. n. s. \^riding and coat.] A coat made 
to keep out weather. 

When you carry your master's ridingcoalfn a journey, wrap 
your own m it. Swift, Direct, to the Groom. 

Hi'dinghabit.# n. s. {riditig and habit.] A tires', 
worn by women, when they ride on horseback. 

There is another kind of occasional dress in use: among the 
ladies; I mean tiie ridiiighabit, wiiich some have iv.-t iiiju- 
diciniisiy styled the hermaphroditicai, by reason ol'itf irmscu- 
line and feminine composition. Guardim,, No. T49. 

Here is the dress of a modern amn-/on, in what is culled a 
riding-hahU. - Wartodf Hist. E. P iv. 71, 

Ri'dimghoou. n. s, [I'iding and hood.] A liootl used 
by women, when they travel, to bear ofT the ruin. 

The palliolum was like our ridinghoods, aiNl served Imtli for 
a tunick and a coat. Arbuthnot on Coiia. 

Good housewives all the winter’s rage despise. 

Defended by the ridinghood’s disguise. Gay. 

Ri'niMGiiousE.# In. s. A place in whicli the art of 

Ri'dingscuooi.. 3 riding is taught 

I hope you apply the time yon have saved from the ridiiig- 
hotise to useful more than to learned purposes. Ld. Chesterfield. 

RIDC/TTX).^ n. .r. [Italian; “ a company, a crew 
or assembly of good fellows; also, a gaming or tab¬ 
ling house, or other place where good companic 
doth mccte.” Florio, 1598.] A sort of publick 
a.ssembly. 

In the mornings, if you arc high-bred enough, yon arc to go 
to White’s, where whist may engage yon, till the masquerade, 
ridotto, or some other polite amusement calls you away. 

The Student,yo\.u. p.366. 

How then must four long months be worn away? Four 
months, in which tlicre will bi; no routs, no shows, no rUMtosi 
in whieh visits must be regulated by the weather, and assem¬ 
blies will depend upon the moon 1 

Dr. Johnson, Rambler, No. 124. 

Rie. n. s. [Sec Rye.] An esculent grain. This 
difters from wheat in having a flatter spike, the corn 
larger and more naked. Miller. 

Angnst shall bear the (bm of a young mon of n fierce aspect, 
upon his head a garland of wheat and rie. Peackadi. 

RIFE. a^. [pj’j»» Saxon; tijf^ Dutch.] , Prevalent; 
prevailing; abounding. It is now only used of 
q>idemical distempers. 

While those restless desires, in wrat qiin ri^. 

To visit so low folks did much disdain, 

This vdiile, though poor, k themselves did rafft. SUyey. 

' Ouyon closely did awrit 
Avantage; whilst his foe did ram most rift; 

Sometimes athwart, sometincs he strook him straight, 

And falsed oil his blows. ^ Spenser. 

The plague was then rjife in Hunmy,. KttoUes. 

Blesungs then are plentiful and fV', ' 

More plentiSul than hope. Herbert. 
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SjHtce may produce new worlds; whereof ku rife 
There went a fame in heav’n, that ere long 
Intended to create. 

This is the place. 

Whence even now tlie tumult of loud mirth 
Was rj/e.and perfect in my listening car. 

That grouiideu maxim 
So rife Bud'dfelcbrated in the mouths 
Of msest men, that to the publickgood 
Private respects must yield. ,, MUlun, S. A. 

Before the plague of London, inflammations of tlie lungs 
were rife and mortal. Arbitlhuut mt Air. 

Ri'fely. adv. [from rj/?'.] Prevalently ; abundantly. 
It was rifely reported, that the Turks were coming in u great 
fleet. ♦ ' KmUre, Uiet. 

lli'FENESs.'f' «.s. [from rsye.] Prevalence; nlmiid- 
nncc. 

Tlie rtfenevt of their familiar excommunications may li^ve 
tauglit them to seek for a spotlessness above. 

Up, Hall, Beauty and Unity of the Chiiirh. 
He ascribes the great r'feuett of carbuncles in the suiniiiL-r, 
to the great heats. ArbuUmot «« Air, 

IIi'ffraff.”!' n, s. [il ne luy lairra ri/'m raf. Cot- 
gravr, in V. Rif. Where rif i.s defined rkti, 
notliiim.] The refuse of any thing. 

Thwick-lhwack, and roars he out aloud ! 

Up. Hall, Hat. i. (s. 

'J'liis is all rijf-reff. Ueaum. and FI. Kn. Uuru. Feslfr. 

To RI'FLE. V. a. [rg^-, rifia-f Fr. riJffelcH, Tciit.J 

1. To rob; to pillage; to plunder. 

Stand, Sir, and tiiruw us what you have i^ut you; if not, 
we’ll make you, Sir, and rifle you. ShahsjX'arc, 

Men, by his suggestion taught. 

Ransack’d the centre, and with impious liunds 
Il^cd the boWWs of their mother earth 
For treasures Isetter hid. _ _ Millmi, P. L. 

You have rifled my master, who shall maintain iiie'H 

L’FAiatifie. 

A comii4."nder in the parliament’s rebel army rt/led bikI dc- 
I'aced the cathedral at Lichfield. Suuth, 

2. To take away; to s<;i/c as pillage. 

Mine is thy daughter, priest, mid sbulf remain. 

And pniy’rs, and tears, and brilics shall plead in vain. 

Till time shall r^e every youthful grace. Pnju.-. 

Ri'fle.# n. 5 . Irijffeletiy TeuL radcrc, scalporc. Ki- 
lian.] 

1. A kind of whetstone. 

All our sports and recreations, if we use them well, must be 
to our body, or mind, ns the mower’s whetstone, or rifle, is to 
liis srylhc, to sharpen it when itgrowes dull. 

Whately, Reiempt. of Ti'bic, (1634,1 p. 11. 

2. A sort of gun, having, within its barrel, inoented 
lines. 

Ri'fleman.# ». s. One armed with a rifle. 
Ui'rLER.'f’ «. s. [from rjife.] Robber; plunderer; 
pillager. Prompt. Parv. 

Parting both with cloak and coat, if any please to be the 
rjfler. MUton, I)ocl, and Disc, of JDivoree. 

RlFT.’f' R. s. [from To riverivett, rived, rfft. 

* Skinner, and Mr. H. Tooke. I^inncr considers 
rive as descended from peapan, rapere. Chaucer 
writes this word reft. ** If thou maiest finden any 
shore, or hple, or rfieT Rom. R. 2661. Serc- 
nius and Lye pfbduce Icel. rift, from rifa, rima, 
a chink.3 A cleft; a breach; an opening. 

He plui^t a bough, out of whose there come 
Small drops of %an blood. Spenser. 

tte (lid cemfine thee 
Into a cloven pine, within which ri^ 

Imprison'd, thou dSdst Monfalfr ren^n. Sflalcspeare. 

In St James’s fields u aeonauk of brick, unto whi^ joineth 
a low vault; at the end of that is a round house, with a small 
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slit or rift f and in tiie conduit a window: if you cry out in 
the rift, it makes a fearful roaring at the window. Bacon. 

They have an idle tradition, tlmt a missel bird, feeefing uiioii 
a seed she cannot digest, expelleth it whole; which, falling 
upon a bough of a tree that Mtth some r^, putteth forth the 
inisseltoe. Bacon. 

Either trojHcfc now 

’Gan thunder, and both ends of heaven; the clouds, 

From many a horrid rjfl, abortive pour’d 
Fierce rain with lightning mixt. JUilton, P. R. 

Some pick out bullets from the vessels sides, 

I Some (Inve old oakum through each scam and rift. Dryden. 

7b Rift. v.a. [from the noun.] To cleave; to split. 
To rive is perhaps more proper. 

I'o the dread rattling thunder 
Have I giv’n fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt. Shakspearc, Tcmjtett. 

At sight of him the people with a shout 
Rifted the iiir. Milton, S. A. 

On rifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes, 

Tlie green reed trembles. Pape, Messiah, 

'To RiFT.-f* V. n. 

1. To burst; to o|H*n. 

I’d shriek, tliat even your ears 

.Should rift to hear me. Shakspeare, Wiut, Talc. 

Some trees are best for sliifi timber, as oaks that grow in 
moist grounds; for that niaketli the timber tougii, and not a^t 
to rift with ordimnve. Bacon, Xat. Hist. 

When icc is congealed in a cup, it will swell instead of con> 
tnictiiig, and sometimes rift. Baroii, Hat. Hist. 

2. To belch; to break wind, [reever, Danish, the 
same; perhaps from the Sax. pi}:, alvus, venter.] 
A noithem word. 

RIG.'f' 11. s. Rift, ridge, seem to signify the top of a 
hill falling on each side; from the &ixon, hpi3j; 
and the Tcchuidick, hriggr, both signifying a bacL 
Gibson. “ 'Rigge of land, agger.” PrompL Parv. 
Rift is still our northern tvuni, used in opjxisition: 
os, rift and Jurrtm. 

Rig.# n. s. [perhaps from the Icel. riga, citarc in 
gyrum.j Bluster. 

This smiguitie little king’s fisher (not prescient of the storm, 
as by his insti.ict he ought to be) appearing at that uncertain 
season before the riggs of old Michaelmas were yet well com¬ 
posed, and when the iinclemcnt storms of winter were ^ 
proaching, liegan to flicker over the seas, aud was busy m 
building its ludcyoii nest, as if the angry ocean had b^n 
soothed by the genial breatli of May. 

Butke on a Remdde Peace, Lett. 3. 
RIG.* n.s. [perhapsfrom the old French rigtder, to 
mock; to laugh at; “sc rigoler do, to make merry, 
or play the wanton with.” Cotgravc.] 

1. A wanton;, an impudent woman; a stnimpct. 

Fy on thee thou ramw, thou tig ! , 

Com. of Ganim. Gurton’s NeeUe, (lyjl.) 
The most voluptuous, over-wanton rig^ 

Proud plenty, scorns meek pier’s womanhood. 

. Hawes, Wit's Pilgrim, sign. V, *. 

2. 7 b not a Rig. To play a trick of gaiety or merri¬ 
ment. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought. 

Away went hat and wig; 

He little dreamt, when he set ou^ 

Of running suck a rig. Cowper. 

3. 7 b run the Rig upon. To praefise a joke upon a 
person; to jeer; to banter, [rigoler, Fr.] Both 
this and the preceding ai-e low expressions. 

7 b Rig.# v. n. [from the noun.] To play the 
wanton. So rigging, according to Grose, is used 
in the west of !^gland. 

To RIG.’f* V, a. [the pasyiurticiplc of the Sox. pjii- 
200, to cover. Mr. H. Tookc.] 


Milton, /’. li. 
Mitton, Counts. 
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1. To drew; to accoutre^ 

AUoccupadoni opadng Bkea mait. 

That wnre to ry the body out with braveiv. 

^Beman. ana FI. Fbur n. ia On*. 

Keep— * 

The body of your streneth, your noble heart. 

From erOr yielding to mahonest ends, 

Atf g’d round about with virtue. Beaum. md Ft. Mmu. Thmuu. 

Jack was rigsed out in hi* gold and silver lace, with afeather 
in hii cap; and a pretty figure he made in the world. 

L'Eitrange. 

i. To fit with tackling. 

My minde for Egypt stoode; 

When nine faire ships, I ri^d fisrth for the flood. Chapman. 

He, like a foolish pilot, Mth shipwreck’d 
My vessel gloriously rig^d. Milion, S. A, 

The sinner shall set forth* like a ship launched into the wide 
sea, not only well built and figged i but also carried on with 

' full wind. South, Serm. 

He bids them ri§ the fleet. Denham. 

He rigged out another small fleet, and the Achtcans en> 
gaged him with theirs. ' Arhuthwil on Coins. 

Rigadoo'n."!* ”• Fr.J A kind of brisk 

dance, performed by one couple, said to be brought 
from Provence. 

1 led him by the hand into the next room, where wc danced 
a rigadotm together. Guardian, No. 154, 

RiGA'TloN.'f' «. 5 . [rigatio, Lat.3 The act of water¬ 
ing. Diet. 

In dry years, every field that has not some spring, or aque¬ 
duct, to finish it with repeated rigaliom, is sure to fail in its 
crop. Swinburne, Trav. through Spain, Let. 16. 

Ri^GGEa. n,s. [from rrg.] One that rigs nr dresses. 

Ri'gging.’I' «. s. [written, I suppose, corruptly for 

which a ship, or any 
tbu^ else, is rigged^ i. e. ppijseb, or covered. Mr. 
H. Tooke.] The satis or tackling of a ship. 

To plow the deep. 

To m^e fit rigging, or to build a ship. Creech. 

Us batter’d rigging their whole war receives; 

All bare, like some old oiik with tempests beat. 

He stands, and secs below his scatter’d leaves. Drydcn, 

Rf'ooiSH.’f’ adj. [from ng, a strumpet.] Wanton; 
whorish. 

iniest thiqgs 

Become themselves in her, that the holy priqfds 

Bless her, when she is liggiiA. Shsmpeare, Ant. and (Heap. 

The wanton gesticulations o' a virgin, in a wild assembly of 
gallants warmed with wine, could be no other tlian rigguh and 
unmaideiily. ' Bp. HaU, Contempt. B. 4. 

To Ri'oGLE.'f’ V. H. [properly to 'wriggle.'] To move 
backward and furwarii, as shrinking irom pain: 
properly xerigglc. 

Truth, by the inibrmation of her own light, points out the 
straight rood to her abode; and forbids us to riggte into her 
presence through by-|)aths, and the cloudy medium of false¬ 
hood. iVarburion, Doct, of Grace, (ed. Pref. 

RlGHT-i* adj. [i'aihts, M. Goth, rettr, Icel. rco- 
tus; rietta, retta, dirigere, ex curvo rectum fitcerc. 
Consent, aliis lingu. ct dfailoct. baud paocis.” Sc- 
renius. Thus pijc, pihe, pehc, Saxon; reehtf Germ, 
and Teut. ritto, Ital. rretm, Lat. We are told 
by [bisliop] Cumberland, that rectitude, applied to 
action or contemplation, is merely metaphorical; 
and that as a right line describe.^ the shortest }>as- 
sage from point to point, so a right action eflbets a 
good desi^ by the fewest means; and so likewise 
a right opinion is that which connects distant truth 
W Uic shortest train of intermediate propositions.” 

^ Johnson, Idler, No. 36. ** The application of 
the same word to denote a straight line, and moral 
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rectitude amduct, has obtained in every language 
I know,” (Dugald l^wart’s Philosoph. iSsays, 
p. 164.) “ and mmht, I think, be satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained, without founding the theory of morality 
[as Mr. Horne Tooke has sophistically done] upon 
a philolcffiicnl nostrum concerning pasL^articipks.” 
See also Just.] 

1. Fit; proper; becoming; suitable. 

The words of my mouth are plain to him that understandeth, 
and right to them that find knowledge. Pros. viii. 

A time there will be, when all these unequal distributions of 
good and evil shall be set r^ht, and the wisdom of all his 
transactions made as clear as the noqp-day. Atterbury. 

ITie Lor<l Gorl led me in the right way. Gen, xxiv. 48. 

2. Rightful; justly claiming. 

There being no law of nature, nor positive law of God, that 
determines which is the right heir in all cases, the ri^t of suc¬ 
cession could not have been certiunly detenained, iMcke. 

3. True; not erroneous; not wrong. 

If there be no prospect beyond the grave, the inference is 
certainly right. Let us cat and drink, for to-morrow wc die. 

Locke. 

Our calendar wants to be reformed, and tnc equinox rightly 
computed; and bmng once rel'ornied and set rigAt, it may be 
kept so, by omitting the additional day at the end of every 
hnndred and thirty-four years. Holder on Time. 

If my present and past experience do exactly coincide, 1 
shall then be disposed to think them both right. Beattie. 

4. Nut inistakoii; passing a true judgement; passing 
judgement according to the truth of things. 

Yon are right. Justice, and you weigh this well; 

Therefore still hear the bnlanre and the sword. Shuhsjfeare. 

5. Just; honest; e(|uitiiblc; not criminal. 

Their heart was not right with him, neither were they sted- 
fast in his covenant. Ps. IxxviiL jy. 

6. Happy; convenient. 

The lady has been disap{mintpd on the right side, and found 
nothing mure disagreeable in the husband, than she di-covert 
in the lover. Additon, Spect. 

7. Not left. 

It is not with certainty to be received, concerning the right 
and left hand, that men naturally moke use of the right, and 
that the use of the other is a dkression. Brown. 

The left foot naked, when they ■■ arch to fight. 

But in a bull’s raw hide they sheathe the right. Dryden. 

8. Straiglit; not ertmked. 

The^ica of a right lined triangle necessarily carries with it 
an equality of its angles to two right ones. Loeie. 

9. Perpendicular; direct. 

Right, hacrject. An expression of approbation. 

Sight, criM his lordship, for a rogue in need 
To have a taste, is insolence indeed: 

In me *tis noble, suits niy birth and state. Pope. 

Right.*!* adv. 

1. Properly; justly; exactly; according to truth, or 
justice. 

Then shaU the right aiming thunder-bolts go abroad, and 
from the clouds, as from a well-slrawn bow, shali they fiy to the 
mark. nisi. v. ai. 

To understand political power rigid, and derive it from its 
Original, wc must eonsider what state all men are nnturaUy in, 
ano^at is a state of perfert freedom to order their actions, 
and dispose of thrir possessions and persons. Lodte. 

2. According to art or rule. 

You with strict discipline instructed digkt, * 

Have leam’d to use your arms before you fight. Boteommon. 

Take heed you steer your vessel right, my son. 

This calm of heaven, this mermaid’s meloti^, 

Into an unseen whirlpool draws you fast. 

And in a moment sinks yon. ^ ^ Ihydcn, Sp. Friar. 

3. In B.direct line; in a straight line. 

Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine ^^kds^ look 
srimgbt before time. Pros, iv. sy. 
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Ye shall be driven out right forth, and none shall gather uii 
hiiu that wanderetb. Jef- xK*- 5 * 

The people passed over right against Jericho. Jot. hi. i6. 
Insects have voluntarv motion, and therefore imagination; 
for ants go right forwards to their hills, and bees know the way 
from n flowery heath to their hives. £aeo)i. 

This way, right down to Paradise descend. ilfi/tou, P. L. 
In a grenf dcf^ec; vpr^. Now obsolete. 

Pxt XXX. 8. 


Sfiaktprare, 

Shakipcare. 

Shahtpeare. 


dhapman. 


B. Jenson. 
HudAras. 


I gat me to my Lord humbly. 

RigM noble princes, 
ril acquaint our duteous citizens. 

Pardon ns the interruption 
Of thy devotion and r^hl Christian zeal. 

I cannot joy, until I l)e resolv’d 
Where our right valiiuit is become. 

When I had climb’d a height 
Rough and right hardly acfcsriblc; I might 
Beliold from Circe’s house, that in a grove 
Set thickc with trees stood, a bright vapor move. 

Thescnatewill smart deep 
Por your uphraidiiigs: I should be right sorry 
To have means so to beveng’d on you. 

As I shall shortly on them. 

Right many a widow his keen blade, 

And many fatherless, had made. 

It is still used in titles: as, right//owom/i/eright 
reverend. 

I incution the r^hl honourable Thomas Howard lord high 
marshal. Peacham on Drawing. 

6 . Just. 

C-amc be right now to sing a raven’s note ? 

ShakspearCy Ihu. VI. P. II. 

7. Iintncdintoly; at the instant. 

I do see the cruel pangs of death 
Right ill thine eye. Shttkspeare, K. John. 

R KiUT. W. S. 

1. Not wrong. 

One rising, eminent 

Til wise deport, spake iiiurh of right and wrong. 

Of justice, religion, truth, and peace. 

Anil jndgcmoiit from above. Milton, P. L. 

2. Juslice; not injury. 

Persons of noble blood are less envied in their rising; for it 
scemetb but right done to their birth. _ Bacon. 

In die midst of yoiir invectives, do the Turks this right, as 
to remember ihai the;, are no idolaters. _ Bacon. 

Long love to her has home tlic faithful knight. 

And well deserv’d, h*d fortune done him right. , Dri/den. 

lie, that would do ttghl to religion, cannot take a more 
cITectuut course, than by rAmnciling it with the happiness of 
mankind. I'illolson. 

3. h'roethim from guilt; gootlness. 

His faith perhaps in some nice tenets might 

Be wrong, his life Tni sure was in the right, 

4. Freedom from errour. 

Rcldoin your opinions err; 

Your eyes arc always in the right. 

5. Just claim. 

The Roman citizens were, by the sword, taught to ac¬ 
knowledge the pope their lord, though they knew not by 
what right. Ralegh, K^s. 

'The proud tyrant would many times say, that whatsoever 
belonged unto tnc empire of Rome, was of rigid bis, for as 
much as ho was possessed of tlic imperial scqiter, which his 
great grandfather Mahomet hod by law of arms won from 
Constantine. KnoUcs, Hist. 

Subdue by force, all who refuse 
Right reason for thdr law; and for their king 
Messiah, who by right. cJ merit reigns. MUlon, P. L. 

My right to it sppears, 

long possession of eight Wndred years. Drpdrti. 

Mi^t and right are inseparable in the opinion of the world. 

IJEBrmge. 

Oescriprions, figures, and fables roust be in all herouk 
poems; every poet hath as roach right to them, as eveiy roan 
hath to air. jRyden. 

Jndafa pronounced sentence of death against Thamar: our 

VOL, IV. 


Coulctf. 


Prior. 


author thinks it is very good proof, that beiautt- he did it, 
therefore he had a right to do it._ ' Loikr. 

Agrippa is genenuly ranged in sets of medals among the 
emperors; as some among the empresses have no other rigU. 

* AddisoH. 

6 . That which justly belongs to one. 

To thee doth the right of her appertain, seeing thou only art 
of her kindred. vi. 11. 

The custom of employing these great persons in all^ great 
offices, passes for a right. Temple. 

TTie prisoner freed himself by nature’s laws. 

Born free, he sought his right. Drpdeti, Kn, Talc. 

7. Property; interest. 

A subject in his prince may claim a right. 

Nor suffer him with strength impair’d to fight. Dtydcn. 

8. Power; prerogative. ^ 

God hath n sovereign right over us, as wc arc his creatures, 
and by virtue of this right, he might, without injustice, have 
imiMsed difficult tasks; but in making la^ he hath not made 
use of this right. TdloUon. 

9. Imniiinity; privilege. 

The citizens. 

Let them but have tlieir rights, are ever forward 

III celebration of this day with shews. Shakspearr. 

Their only thoughts and liope»was to defend their own 
rights and liberties, due to them by the ^ law'. dtareudon. 

to. The side not left. 

. On his right 
The radiant image of his glory sat, 

His only Son. Milton, P. L 

11. Th Rights. In a direct lino; straight. 

These strata failing, the whole tract sinks down to rights 
into the abyss, and is swallowed up by it. Woodward. 

12. 7 h Rights. With deliverance from errour. 
Sevenil have gone alioiit to inform them, and set them to 

rights ; but for want of that knowledge of the present system 
of nature, have not given the sutisliiction expected. 

Woodward, 


To RiGHT.-f* V. a, 

I. To do justice to; to establish in possessions justly 
claiiiuxi; to relieve from wrong. 

How will this grieve yon. 

When you shall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus hav piililish’tl nie? gentle iny ford. 

Yon scarce can right inc throughly. Shakspriire. 

If the injured person be not I'lit/rferf. every one of them is 
wholly guilty of the injustice, and bound to restitution. 

Bp. Taplor. 


I cou’d not expedient see, 

On this side*death, to right our fiuiiily. _ Wa^r. 

Some scekiii" unto courts, and judicial endeavours to right 
ourselves are still innocent. Kettkwell. 

Make my father known, 

To right my honour, and rcilcem your own. ^ Drt/den. 

2 . [In naval language.] To restore a ship to lu- 
upright position, after she has been laid on a 
careen; to put any thing in its proper position: as, 
to right the helm. 

To Right. “ 11 = v. ». 

A ship is said to right at sea, when she rises with 
her. masts orectctl, after having been pressed down 
on one side by ibc effort of her sails, or a heavy 
squall of wind. Falconer. 

To Ri'ghten.* V. a. [jnjhfcan, pihran, Sax.] To do 
justice to. 

Seek judgement; relieve [in the margin righteti] the oji- 
pressed. Isaiah, i. 17. 

UrGHTEOUS.-!" adj. [juht-pii', Saxon; whence 
rightmse, in our old authors; righttcisness, in 
Wicliffc; and rightwisclt/, in Bishop Fisher: so 
much, as Dr. Johnson remarks, arc words cor¬ 
rupted by pronunciation. Upon the wonl before 
us the following cscccllcnt observation tloinatids 
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especial notice. “ ’Tis the (lospel’s work to retluco 
man to the principle of his first creation; tliat is 
to be both f>oo<l and mse. Our ancestors, it seems, 
wore clear of this opinion. He tliat was pious and 
just, was reckoned a lightemis man. Oodlines.s 
and integrity was called and counted righteousness. 
And ill their old Saxon English, righieotts was 
right~'s:isr; and rightcousjiess was originally righl- 
a)/.sV'«ov;.” I'eltluun, Res. ii. 48.] 

1. Jiisi; lioijest; virtuou.s; nneorrupt. 

That fur lir from thee, to slay the rightenut with the wicked; 
am! (hat the righteous should be as the wicked. Genesis. 

2. Efjnitable; agreeing with right. 

Kill ray rival too; for to no less 

Deserves; and I thy righteous doom will bless. Drt/dcn. 

• Ui'<;hpf.oij 8ED.=^ «t^'. Made righteous; Justified. 
Not in use, and inelegant. 

Cun we nieryte grari" svith synna? or dcsiarve to lie rgght- 
oused by Iblye? Jiair, Yrl a Course, (1.543,) fel. 6j. h. 

Ri'oH’rr.otrsi.v.'l” tith. [from tighteorts.^ 

1. Honestly; virtiiou^'. 

Athens did nghtemtstu decide, 

When Phoeion and’when Socrates were try’d; 

As righteously they did those dooms rc|>ent. 

Still they were wise, whatever way they went. * Jirydeii. 

2. According to de.sert. 

I'lirn from us all those evils, that wc most righlcousti/ have 
deserved. 'l.itany. 

lli'oHTKOU.SNESS. «. i. [from righlcous.} Justice; 
honesty; virtue; gootincss; integrity. 

Tlic scripture, ascribing to the persons of men righteousness, 
in regard of their manifold virtues, may not be construed, as 
tiiniigh it did thereliy clear them from all faults. Hoder. 

Here wretched Phlcgias warns the world with cries, i 
('oil’d warning make the world more just or wise; > 

Learn righteousness, and dread th’ avenging deities. ) 

I)ri/den. 

Good men often sulHn', and that even for the sake of righte- 
oitiuess. Xeltuu. 

Ilt'ciiTEH.# n. s. Itrom right i pihe«pe. Sax. rector, 
guberuj^tor. j A redresser; one who relieves from 
wrong; one who does justice to. 

( will pay thee what I owe thee, as that righter of wrongs 
hath left me commanded. Shelton, Tr. of D, Quix. i. 4. 

Rl GHTFUL-t adj. 4 ^ and./?//A] * 

1. Having the right; having the just claim. 

As in this haughty great attempt. 

They laboured to supplant the rightful heir; 

I lost iny liberty, and they their lives. Shahspeare, Hen. VI. 

Some will mourn in ashes, some coal black. 

For the dejKistng of a rightful king. Shahspeare, Mich. II. 

2 . Honest; just; agreeable to justice. 

Joseph hir hosbonop — was a rightful man. 

WKliffe,St.MaU.i. 

r came not to elepe rightful mi'ii, but synful men. 

Wicliffe, St, Matt. ix. 

j\or would, for gold or fee, 

Be won, their rightful causes down to tread. Spenser. 

Grant to ns. Lord, we beseech thee, the spirit to think and 
do always such tilings ns be rightful. Colleel. 

Gather all the smiling hours; 

Surli as with friendly care have guarded 

Patriots and kings in righfful wars. Prior. 

Ri'f;HTFOi,i.Y. adv. [from righ(fid,'] According to 
right; according to justice, 

Henry, who claimed by succession, was senablc that his title 
was not sound; but was rigUfuUy in Mortimer, who had mar* 
ried die heir of York. Dryden, Pref. to Pah. 

n.s. Not the left. 

'^^e rank of osiers, by the murmuring stream, 

£kft on your right-hand brings you to the place. Shahspeare, 
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Ri'ghtfUlness. n.s. [from right/ukli Moral 
titude. 

But still although wc fail of perfect ri, ’ihtfulness. 

Seek wc to t.inic these supcrflmiios. 

Nor wholly wink thongii void of purest siglitfuincss. Sidney. 
Ri'gutly. adv. [from right.'] 

1. According to truth or justice; properly; .suitably: 
not erroneously. 

Each of his reign allotted, righUier cdll’d 
Powers of fire, air, water, and cartli beneath. Milton. 

Dcbceiid from heaven, Urania ! by that name 
If rightly thou art call’d. Milton. 

For gloiy done 

Of trinm|>lt, to he styl’d great eonqiicrori. 

Patrons of mniikiml, gods, and sons of gods; 

Destroyers WgAt/iVr call’d, and plagues of men. Milton. 

A man can never have so certain n know ledge, that pro- 
iiositiun, which contrmliets tlie clear principles of Itis own 
knowledge, was divinely revcided, or that he understands the 
words rightly, wherein it is delivered; as he lias, that the 
contrary i> (I-iie. Lvekt. 

Is this a hridal or a friendly feast ? 

Or from their deeds I righilirr may divine. 

Unseemly flown with insolence or wine. Pope, Odyst, 

2. Honestly; uprightly. 

Let not m.v,ie:iluii''ics be your dislioiioiir; 

You may be rightly jwii, whatever I shall think. Shahspeare. 

3. Exactly. 

Should I grant, thou didst not rightly we; 

Then thou wert first dcceiv’il. Drt/den. 

4. Struitly; directly. 

We wish one end; but difler in order and way, that Icailctli 
rightly to that end. Asehant, Sehootmaster 

Ri'giitkkss. w. s. [from right.'^\ 

1. Conformity to truth ; exemption from being wrong; 
rectitude; not errour. 

It is not necessary for a man to be assured of the righluis.’i 
of his conscience, by such an infallible certainty of persiiasiun, 
as amounts to the clearness of a demonstration; but it is siif- 
ficiant if he knows it upon grounds of siicli a probability, as 
shall exclude all rational ground': of doubting. South. 

I.ikc brute beasts we travel with the herd, and arc never 
so solicitoii! for the rightness of the. way, as for the number or 
figure of oiii- comjiany. Rogers, Serm. 

2. Straitness. 

Sounds move strongest in a right line, whicli nevertheless 
is not caused by the rigi/ncrr of the lige, hut by the shortnes'. 
of the distsmcc. Bacon, A«/. lliU. 

lirCilD. adj. [t'igide, Fr. rigidus, Lat.] 

1. Stiff; not to be bent; unpliaiit. 

A body, that is hollow, may be demonstrated to be more 
rigid and' inflexible, than a solid one of the same substance 
and weight. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Severe; inflexible. 

His severe judgement giving law, 

His modest fancy kigit in awe; 

As rigid husbands jealous are, 

Wlicn they believe their wives too fair, Denhaut. 

3. Uurcmittcd; unmitigated. 

Queen of this universe! do not believe 

Those riffd threats of death; ye shall not die. Milton, P. L. 

4. Sharp; cruel. It is used somewhat harsluy by 
Philips. 

Cressy plains 

And Amneonrt, deep ting’d with blood, confess 
W'hat the Silures vigour unwithstood 
Could do in rigid fight. Philips. 

RiGi'niTY.-f” n. s. [rigidite, Fr, from rigid.] ^ 

I. Stifihess. 

Rigidity is said of the solids of the body, when, 
being stiff or impliabks they dkumot readily per- 
form their respective offices; but a fibre is said to 
be rigid, wheu its ptuls so strongly cohere together, 
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8 « not to yield to that action of the fluids, which 

* ought to overcome their resistance in onler to the 
])rescrvation of health: it is to be remedied by 
fomentations. 

Higietity of the organs is such a state .as makes 
them resist Uiat. expansion, winch is uecossary ti> 
carry on tlic vital functions: rigiditu of the vessels 
aiul organs mudt nccessaiiiy follow from the rigiditi^ 
of the fibres. ArbtUhnot on Aliments. 

2. Stifliiess of appearance; want of easy or airy 
elegance. 

This, severe observation of nature, by tlic one in her com¬ 
monest, anil by thr other in her nbsolntest forms, iiiust needs 
produce ill both a kind of rigidify, and cunse<|uently more 
naturalness than gracefulness. IVal/on on Arrhilecttar. 

3. Severity; iniiexibility. 

Not to mollify a transcendence of literal rigidity. 

MUIoh, Tclrach'irdon. 

Till the Lutherans abate of their rigidity. 

Uuntfi on the Articles, Pref. 

Ui'r.inLY.'l’ ath. [from rigid.'] 

1. Stiffly; mi]di.anfl)'. 

2. Severely; inflexibly; without remission; without 
mitigation. 

It IS a greater fault rigidly to ecnsiirc, than to coniinit a 
small oversight. Fuller, Holy ITWr, J>. 47. 

If any one. shal' rigidly urge from that |>ussage the iiteral 
expression of breeding, lie must allow Mose.s to sjn-ak in tbe 
laiigimge of llie vulgar in coiniiion ntfairs of life. 

lirnlley, .S'< rm. 4. 

I{I'oiDNK.ss.'j' n.s. [from f/g/r/.j Stifliiess; severity: 
iiiflexihilily. 

(living tliemtrivcs over to meditation, to prajer, 10 fasting, 
(<• all severity m d rigidness oflife. Ifn/es, Item. ji. iic. 

It is possible there iimy be so nineli good-iialnre in the 
I'lisband, as to take oil' somewhat from that ngUr.rsi., which 
oihorwise tlie priueiples of his religion would biml liim to. 

Sandersnii, Cases of Conse. p. 4. 

K r'ot.ET. n. s. [tegidii, Fr.] A flat thin sijiiare pioee 
of wotnl. 

The piece., tliai arc intended to make the fraine.s for pi<,- 
turcs, hefore they ai-e molded, are called riglcts. Afoxoii. 

HrciM.4Koia;.')& n. s. A repetition of idlo worth; a 
sLiecessioii of long stories. This word is collocjuial and 
modern, niid has* some appearunee of a corruption 
of an old (‘Xjiression, namely of the lainous “ tag- 
man's roll” as acollection of deeds was culled, in which 
the nobility and gentry were coniucllcd to subscrilie 
allegiance to K. Ktlw. I. of England ; rtxonletl in 
Jaitr large rolls of parchment, consisting of thirty- 
jive 2>ieccs bound together. Sec Dr. Jamieson’s 
Scottish Etym. Diet, in V. KAtiMAN’.<i Row, or 
lloLi.. Ibit it may be rdcrreil to the old English 
word ragman, whicJi is ii.setl in P. Plougliinairs 
slraiii.s, (as Dr. Jamieson has shewn,} both as a 
brieti and as a herald or recorder, one who recites 
a long list. The pardoner, with liis brief, recital, 
tir list of ituliilgcnces, is thus described : 

“ ric — blercd their eyes, 

“ And rnugbte, witli his ragman, both ringes and 

“ broclics.” 1 *. Pt. Vision. 

The herald, thu.s; 

“ 'riier is non heraud hath luolf swich a rolle 
‘^Riglit as a ragman Iiath rekued them nt'wc.” 

P. PL Credo. 

Dr. Jamieson ttfinks that the Tcut. reghe, ordo, 
.series, is connected with that word. Itagman-rolls 
became a fiimiliar term, as is evident by Skclturi’.s 
usage of it. 
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I ilyd what I coulde to scarpe out the scnillcs, 

Apollo to nac out of her ragman roUes. Skelton, t\iem, p. 3 

Mr. Rigmarole, believe me, a woinap with a bmt of nuk ui 
her elbow is never long-lived! Oolilsmn/i, Jiss. ly. 

Ri'tsoL.'f' M. s. A circle. Perhaps pi’culiar to 
Stiakspcare. 

This sleep is sound ; this is a sleep, 

Tliat, from this golden rigot, hath divorc’d 

So many English kings. Shaksiteari, lien. IV. 

About the mourning and congealed face 
Of that black blood a watery r(gv/ goes. 

Which seems to weep upon the tainted place. 

Shakspeare, Rape ef T.ncn ei. 

UrfiOUlt.|f" n.s. [tigor, Lat. rigueiu, Er.] 

1. Cold; stifliit>ss. . 

liastc, Implfos sighs; and let your burning breath 
Dissolve the ire of her indurate heart, 

AVhose frozen rigor, like forgetful death, * 

Feels never any toucli of iny desert. 

In Doeetand’s First Book tf Songs, (1597.' 

The rest liis look 

})uiiiid with (lorgoniau rigour, not to move. Al'dlou, P. 

2. A convulsive sliiiddci ing with sense of cold. 

Rigors, cliilncss, and a fever attend every such new slip 
purutiori. Blaekmorc. 

A riglit refcimeu, during the rigor ui cold fit in the begin¬ 
ning of a fevvr, is of gre.it impurtniice; a long continued ligor 
i.s a sign of a strong lUscasc: during the rigor, the circulation 
is less cpiick, and the blood actually stagnates in the extremities, 
ami, pressing upon the heart, may produce caueretions; there¬ 
fore a rigor increuseth an iiifiaiumatiun. Arhuthnot. 

3. Severity: sternness; want of condescension to 
others. 

Nature has got tlic victory over passion, all his rigour i» 
turned to grief and pity. Denham, Sophy. 

Rigour makes it difliciilt fur sliding virtue to recover. 

Riclutrdsoa, Ctarissa. 

A. Severitj' of life; voluiitiiry jiain; au.stcrity. 

He resinned hi-,/•igori, esteeming this caliunity such a micas 
should uot be outlived, but that it )..\iime men to be martyrs to. 

p'ett, lAfc if IlamnwHit. 

Does not looseness of life, ami a want of ueeissary sobriety 
ill some, drive otlieit into j’,go )-4 that are unnecessary ? Sprat. 

This |iriiire lived iii this convent, with all the rigor and 
austerity of a capiichiii. Adttiton on Italy. 

5. Strictness; muibatcd exactiics.s. 

It iiiuv not seem hard, if in e.tsi^ ol' necessity certain pro¬ 
fitable onlinaiw'es sometimes be released, rntber than ail iiieii 
always strictly bound to llie general rigu< thereof. Hooker. 

Ht'at and cold arc not, according to philosophical rigour, 
the eificiciits; but .ire names expressing our passions. UtunriUc. 

Tbe base degenerate age rciptircs 
.Severity and justici* in its rigour: 

This awes an impious bold otfending world, .iddisou 

6. Rage; cruelty; fury. 

lie at bis foe witli furious rigour smites, 

That strongest oak might seem to overthrow; 

The stroke upon his shiehl so heavy lights, 

'i'hat to the ground it donhlelli him full jnv\. Spi user. 

Driven by the necessities of the times atid tiie temper of the 
people, mure than led hv hi-, own vlisp,>-ii',on to any height and 
rigour of actions. A/jig ( 'Inirlcs. 

7. Hardness; not flexibility; solidity ; not softiicss. 

The stones the rigor of their kind exjiel. 

And supple into softness us they fell. Drydeit. 

Rj'gouoi s.-^ rtdj. Irigoi uu', Fr. Cotgrave.] 

1. .Severe; allowing no abatenicnt. 

He shall be thrown down tiie Tarjieian rock, 

AVith rigorous htinds; he hutli resisted law. 

And thcrcfoie law shall scorn him further trial, 

‘Jliau the severity of piihlick power. Shakspeare, Coriot. 

Arc tlmse terms hard and rigorous, beyond our captwities to 
perform ? Rogers, Serin. 

2. Exact; scrupulously nice: as, a rigorous demon¬ 
stration ; a rigorous definition. 

Krcioiiousi.v.'}“ adv. [from rigorous.] 

.3 2 2 
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1. Severely; without tenderness or mitigation. 

Lest they faint 

At the sad setitenee rvoroni/y urg’d. 

For 1 behold them soRen’d, and with tears 
Bewiuling their excess, all terrour hide. MUlon, P.L. 

. The people would examine bis works more rigormuli/ tl>an 
nimsell, and would not fuiwve the least mistake. liryden. 

2. Exactly; scrupulous^; nicely. 

A n)an of strict honour, because he is punctual to his pro¬ 
mises; liecausc he is scrupulous in l>aying his debts, and rtgor~ 
oimA just in discharging the duties of his station. 

The Student, i. 48. 

The rules of the throe unities are indeed rifforoiaiy and 
scixipulously observed. J)r, Warlnn, lia. on Pope, 

Ili'ooRousNKss .# w. s. [from rigorottsJ} ISeverity, 
without Iciitleniess or mitigation. AiJi. 

IIILL.'I" n, .V. [ny//, Icel. rivulus, in the Edda, q. d. 
rinnelf from the Su. Goth, rinna, to flow. Screnius. 
Knthor, an ubbrcviatiou of the Lat rivuluf, viz. 
riUus. The old French language has riller, glisser, 
coulcr. Ilo<i.] A small brook ; a little streamlet. 

May thy briuAned waves from this 
Tlieir full tribute never miss. 

From a thousand pett}' riUi, 

That tumble down the snowy hills. Milton, Comm. 

On evero thorn delightful wisdom grows, 
fn every rtll a sweet instrucrion flow's ; 

But some untau^t, o’erhear the whisp’ring rill. 

In spite of sacred leisure blockheads still. ^ Young. 

To Rili- V. n. [from the noun.] To run in small 
streams. 

lo ! Apollo, mighty king, let envy. 

Ill-judging and verbose, from Lethe's lake, 
jDmw tuns unmeasurable; while thy favoiu* 

Administers to my ambitious thirst 

The wholesome draught from Aganippe’s spring 

Genuine, and widi soft murmurs ^Uy rMng 

Adown die mountains where thy daugnters haunt. Prior. 

RfiXET. n. s. [corrupted from r/im/cL] A small 


stream. 

A creeke of Ose, between two hills, delivering a little fresh 
riUet into the sea. Carew, Surv. of Cornwali. 

Th’ industrious muse thus labours to relate 
Those rill^ that attend proud Tamer and her state. Drayton. 

Rim. n. s.^pmi, Saxon.] 

1. A border; a margin. 

It keeps oifthc same thickness near itt centre; while its 
figure is capable of variation to vords the rim. Grew. 

2. Tliat wmch encircles something else. 

We may not affirm, that ruptures are eonfinable unto one 
side, as the peritoneum or rim of the belly may be broke; or 
its jmrforations relaxed in either. Proum,^ V ulg. Err. 

The drum-maker uses it for rimbs. Mortimer, Hiub. 

RIME.'f »».s. [hjiim, pim, &x. lum-popjt, rime-frost.] 

1. Hoar frost. 

Breathing upon a glass giveth a dew; and in rmc frosts you 
dmil find drops of dew upon the inside of glass windows. 

Bacon, Nat. Itifi. 

In a hoarfrost, a rime, is a multitude of quadrangular prisms 
piled without any order one over another. Grew. 

2. [iitmo, Lat.] A hole; a chink. Not used. 

Thougii birds have no epiglottis, yet can they contract the 
rime or chink of flieir larinx, so as to prevent the admission of 
wet or dry indigested. Brown, Fiife. Err. 

3 A step of a ladder. North. Grose. 

To Rime. v. n. [from the noun.] To freeze with hoar 
frost. 

Rime.# See Rhyme. 

RrMPLE,*».«. [hpympelle, Saxon.] Awnnkle; 
a fiild Proi^t. Faro. 

To Ri'mit.e.+ V. a. [from the noun, "niis is our old 
word, whum Dr. Johnson dismisses with a reference 
to crumple and rtanplei and with (he example from 


ftx>m Wiseman’s Surgery. “ Fymjnfied, rugsfiis.” 
Prompt. Parv.] To pucker; to wrinkle. • 

A rimpled vcckc farre ronne in age. Chaucer, Bom. B. 449.;. 
The skin was tense, also rhnpled and blistered. Whemmi. 

Hi'mpling.# ». s. [from rimplc,'] Uneven motion ; 
undulation. 

Thrimgbout the lanes she glides at evening’s close. 

And softly lulls her infant to repose; 

Then sits and gazes, but with viewless lotic. 

As gilds the moon die rimpBng of the brook. 

Crabbe, Par. Beguler, F. i. 

Ri'mv. adj. [from rime.'] Steamy; %?gy; full of 
frozen mist. 

The air is now cold, hot, dry, or moist; and tlicn diin, thick, 
foggy, rimy, or poisonous. Haroey. 

IIINI). n. s. [juiib, Saxon; riude, Dutch.] Bark ; 
husk. 

Therewith a piteous yelling voice was heard. 

Crying, O spare with guilty hands to tear 

My tender sidt-s in this roiigh rind eiiiliar’d. Sjwmr,. 

Within the infant rind of this small flower 
Poison bath residence, and medicine power. SAaktprair. 

These plants arc neither red nor polished, when drawn uu! 
of die water, till their rind have been taken off. Boi//e. 

Others whose fruit, burnish’d widi golden rind. 

Hung amiable. Milton, P, 

Thou can’st not touch the freedom of this mind 
With all thy charms, although this eorporal rind 
Thou hast iinmanacled. Millon, Vumus. 

This monument, thy maiden beauty’s due. 

High on a plaqc-tree shall be hung to view; 

On the smooth rind the passcn;^r shall see 

Thy name engrav’d, and worship Helen’s tree. Drydev. 

To Rind. v. a. [from the noun.] To decortleatc; u> 
bark; to husk. 

RING.*!" n.s. [bjiinj, junj, Sax. firing, Iccl. circus; 

“ vox antiquiss. ct in lingu. septoiitr. usitatissima.” 
Serenius.] 

1. A circle; an orbicular line. 

In this habit 

Met I my father with his bleeding ringt. 

Their precious gems new lost. Shahtpeare. 

Bubbles of water, before they began to exhibit their Colours 
to the naked eye, have appeared thr^ugji a prism girded about 
widi many parallel and horizontal rings. Eewlon. 

2. A circle of gold or some other matter worn as an 
ornament. 

A quarrel. 

— Aliout a hoop of gold, a paltty ring. Shahtpearr. 

1 have seen old Roman rings so very diick almut, and with 
such large stones in them, that ’tis no wonder a fop should 
reckon them a little cumbersome in the summer. Addison. 

3. A circle of metal to be held by. 

The rmgs of iron, dmt on the doors were hung. 

Sent out a jarring sound, and harshly rung. Dryden. 

Some eagle got the ring of my box in nis beak, with an in¬ 
tent to let It iitil, and devour it. Swift. 

4. A circular course. 

Chaste Diana, 

Goddess presiding o’er the rapid race. 

Place me, O place me in the dusty ring. 

Where youthful charioteers contend for glory. Smith. 

5. A circle made by persons standing round. 

Make a ring about th^ corps of Csesar, 

And let me shew you him, that made the will. Shaispeare. 

The Italians, perceiving themselves almost environeu, cast 
themsglves into a ring, and retired back into the city. 

Round my arbour a new ring th^ mode, 

And footed it about die secret shade. 

6 . A number of bells harmonically tuned, 

A squirrel spends his litde rage, * 

In jumping round a rowling cage; 

The cago g;) dther side turn up, 

Striking a ring of kclls a-top. 


Hayietrd. 

Dt^en. 


Prior, 
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7. The sound of bells or any other sonorous body. 

♦ Slop the holes of a hawk’s bell, it will make no ring, but 
a flat noise or rattle. Bacon. 

Hawks hells, that have boles, give a greater ring, than if tlic 
jiellet did strike upon bmss in the open air. Itacun. 

Snllcn Moloch, fled, 
liath left in shadows dread 
His burning idol all of blackest hue; 

In vain with cymbals rmg, 

’Huy call the grislysking. MiHon, Oik Xatir. 

8 . A sound ol‘ any kind. 

llic king, lull of confidence, as he had been victorious in 
battle, nn<l had _ prevailed with his parliament, aud had the 
ring ol acclamations fresh in his cars, tliought the rest of his 
reign should be but play. Baron, Hen. VII. 

lo IliNG.'j' V. a. pret. and part. puss. rung, [hpin^tin, 
Saxon.] 


!. '1 o strike bells or any other sonorous body, so as 
to make it sound. 

Bbig tlu! ulurnin licll. ShiAxpcare, Macbeth. 

2. [P'roni rnig.] To encircle. 

Talbot, 

about \vit!i bold advcT.sitv, 

'* Somerset. Shakt/iearc, Hen. VI. 

3. Jo fit with rings. 

l)i"ith, death j oh aiiiiablc lovely death ! 

Thou odoriferous stencil, sound rottenness. 

Arise forth from thy couch of lasting night, 

Tliou hate and terrour to prosperity. 

And I will kiss thy detestable bones. 

And put iiiv eye-balls in thy vaulty brows, 

Aud ring these fingers with thy houshold worms. Shaktpeare. 

4. To restrain a hog by u ring in his nose. 

But then some pence 'twould cost the clownc 
To yoke and eke to ring them. W, Browne. 


To lliNO.-f* V. n. 

1. 'I'o form a circle. Not noticed by Dr. Jolm.son. 

From th.' ocean all rivers spring. 

And tribute back repay as to their king; 

Right so from yon all goodly virtues well 

Into the rest, which round about you nng. Spetttcr, F. Q, 

2. Tft sound us a bell or sonorous metal. 

Bing out, VC crystal spheres. 

And let your silver cliime 
Move in melodious time; 

And let tho base of heaven’s deep organ blow. Mdlon. 

i\a funeral rites nor man in mournful weeds, 
aS ciT mournful bell shall ring her burial. Shakstwarr. 

Jiasy It might be to ring other changos upon the same bells. 

•., . . Xorris, Miscell. 

At Latagus a weighty stone he flung; 

Ills fiwe was flatted, and his helmet rung. Jiryden. 

lo practise the art ol making musick with bells. 
Signs fiir commiiiiicadon maybe contrived at pleasure: four 
Mils admit twenty-four changes in ringing; each change may, 
by agreement, have a certain signification? Hrdder. 

4. To sound; to resound. 

.1 missing In’s page, called him by bis name aloud, 

Uiat all the shore rang of iu Bacon 

The particular ringnig sound in gold, distinct from th*; 
sound of other bodies, has no particular name. Locke. 

With sweeter notes each rising temple ruiw. 

A Raphael piunted! and a Vida sufig' 

Immortal Vida I ^ 

5. To utter as a liell. 

Ere to black Hccat’s summons 
J he shard-born beetle, with his ^owsy hums, 

A deed of dreadful note. lShakspc«rt, Machth. 

o. lo tinkle. 


My com still with noise; Pm vext to death: 

Tongue-kill d, and have not yet recover’d breath, 

7* To be filled with a bruit or rqmrt. 


Ltyden 


'That profane, atheistical, epicurean rdible, whom the whole 
nation so rings of, arc not indeed what they vote thcnisoKes, 
the wisest men in the world. .%uth. 

Hi NO Bone. 71. h . 

Jiing-boftp is a hard callous substance growing in 
the hollow circle of the little pastern of a horse, 
just above the coronet; it sometimes grows quite 
round like a ring, and thence it is called die ring- 
fTTtne. FarrieFsDict. 

Ui'nodove. n. 4. \rhi/^i'l(biysc, Geniuut.] 

Pigeons arc of several sorts, wild and tame; as wood pi¬ 
geons, dovecot pigeons, and ringiovet. Mortimer. 

Hi'noek. «. .1. [from rw^,] He who rings. 
Ri'nging.# «. s. [fromr/Kg.] Art or act of making 
musick with bells. 

Many other sports there be, as ringing, bowling, Ac. 

Burton, Anal, of Mel. p. z66. 
Hi'ngleaoeu.*!* 71 . s. [rt’i^g and leader.'] 

1. One who leads tlie ring. Mr. l*cgge is greatly 
mistaken in saying that we always use this wonl in 
a bad sense; viz. that of a person who is at the 
head of a mob, or any tumultuous assembly. 
Anonym, p. 98. It is true, Dr. Johnson has taken 
no notice of the original meaning of the word. 
Hut Barret, in 1580, tells us, that a ringleader was 
the Lat. preesuUor, dtu-, and Fr. celt^ qui Toebie la 
da 7 ise. And tlic incomparable Barrow confirms 
this. 

St. Peter hod a primacy of order, such an one as the ring¬ 
leader hath in a dance, as the priinipilar centurion had in the 
l^on. Barrow on Ow PopFs Supremaep, 

2. llic head of a riotous body. 

He caused to be executed some of the ringleader* of the 
Cornish men, in sacrifice to the citizens. Bacon, Hen, VJl. 

Tlic nobility escaped; the poor people, wlio had been de¬ 
luded by tliese ringieaderi, were cxecutml. Addiivn, 

Ri'nglet. 77 . s. [mtg, with a diminutive termination.] 

1. A small ring. 

Silver the lintels, deep projecting o’er; 

And gold thf ringlet* that command the door. Vope. 

2. A circle. 

You demy puppets, that * 

By moon-shine do the green ringief* make, '' 

Whereof the ewe not bites. Slutkspeare, Te»ti>e*t. 

Never met we. 

Upon the beached margent of the sen, 

To dance our ringlet* to the whistling wind. 

But with thy brawls thou hast disturb’d our sport. Shakipeare. 

3. A curl. 

With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. 

Milton, Area.ks, 

Her golden tresses — in wanton ringlets wav’il. 

As the vine airls her tendrils. MUim, P. L. 

These in two sable ringlet* taught to break. 

Once gave new beauties to the snow' neck. Pope. 

Rt^NGSTREAKED. ttdj. [ping and streaked.] Circularly 
streaked. 

He removed the hc-goots that were mgr/mtXvd and spotted, 
and all the shc-goats that were speckled. Gen. xxx. 35. 

Ri'nctaii..’^ 77 . s. [rtTtg and te» 7 .] A kind of kite 
with a whitish tail. ' BaiU'if. 

Thou royal ring-tad, fit to % at nothing. 

But poor men’s ponltiy. Beasm. and FL PMlaUer. 

Ri'ngwobbi. n. s. [naig and worn.] A circular 
tetter. 

It bqgan with a s^igo, making many rounil spots, such as 
is generally railed rmgtTWTTn*. Wuemm, SurgeTy. 

To RINSEt'f' ». a. [from rein. Germ, pure, clear* 
Dr. Johnson. — This may be carried to the M. 
Goth, hreins, dean, pure: IceL kreitisa, to make 
dean; reinser, old Fr. to wash.] 
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<• To wash; to deanae by wadiing. 

Thia^ kttt coitly treaty 

Stjrallow’d w much trrasure, and like a glaii 

Did break i* the riruhtg. Stahtpeure, Hen, VIJl. 

Whomsoever he touchelb, and hath not rinsed his hands in 
water, he shall be unclean. Lev. xv. ii. 

This must move us humbly to sue imto God, and earnestly 
to entreat him, to wash its throughly from our wickedness, 
and cleanse us ^m our tins; yea to purge and rinse thefoun- 
Uun thereof, our unclean and polluted hearts. Perkins. 

2 . To wash the soap out of clothes. 

They cannot boil, nor wash, nor rinse, they say 
With water sometimes ink, and sometimes whey, 

According as you meet with mud or clay. A'ing. 

Ki'mser. m. s. [from rinse.} One that washes or rinses; 
n washer. 

lirOT.’f' ». i. [riVrfr, Fr. riotta, Italian. Dr. John* 
son. — Serenius deduces the word from the Gotli. 
hriota, subsultare, Sucth. rtdn, grassari, dissolute 
vivere; Callander, from the Goth. Icel. reita, 
ad irani excitare.] 

1. Wild and loose festivity. 

Wh«i his headstrong riot hath no curb. 

When rage and hot blood are his counsellors, 

When means and latisli manners nuict together. 

Oh 1 with what wings shall liis affection ffy 

Tow’rd fronting peril and oppos’d decay. Shdkspeare, Hen. IV. 

So senseless of exMnee, 

That he will neither know how to maintaiu it, 

Nor cease his flow of riot. Shakspeare, Timon. 

Not accused of riu/, or unruly. Tit. L 6. 

All now iviis turn’d to jollity and gninc, 

To luxury and riot, feast and diiiicc. MSlon, P, L. 

2. A sedition; an uproar. 

Transforiu’d to scriients all, ns accessories 

To his hold riot. MUlon, F. L, 

To run llior. I'o move or act witliout control or 
restraint. 

One man’s head rmit riot upon hawks and dice. L'Estrange. 
You never Ciin del'eiid his breeding, 

Wlio, in Ills satire’s running riot. 

Could never leave the world in qmet. Swijil, Miscetl. 

To Ri'ot. V. n. {riott'ii old Fr.] 

1. To revel; to be dissipated in luxurious enjoynicnts. 
Let us honestly as in the day; not in rioting and 

drunkenness. 

Now he exacts of all, wasU&i in delight. 

Rials in pleasure, and neglects >i.c law. 

2. To luxuriate; to bo tumultuous. 

Tiiy life a lung dead calm affix’d repose; 

No pulse that riots, and no blood that glows. 

'I'o banquet luxuriously. 

4. To raise a sedition or uproar. 

Ih'oTEB.'t' n.s. [from rioL] 

I. One who is dissipated in luxury. 

Ligbt-brainc;, runnngates, nnthriftcs.and riotours. 

Martin, Marr. of Priests, (1554,) LI. iii. 
Even the rioters of the world have stings and tonnents trom 
it: If a man live in sensuality and fulness of plcaai|re, what a 
cutting thought it is to consider, that in a little tiiuc he roust 
Ud adieu to this.aud to all felicity forever I 

GlanviUe, Serm. p. 195. 

a. One who raises an uproar or sedition! 

Any two jui^'cs may come with the posse comitatus, if need 
be, and sim|d^ any such riot, assembly, or rout, and arrest 
the rioienH Blackstoue. 

Ili'<vri$s. a. s. [from rioL] Dissolutenaas; luxury. 
ObMle^ 

From every work he challenged ossoign 
For contcmpuuion take!; yet omerwise 
His lifk'be led iw lawless.rioriic. Spenser. 

niljt'irioteux, Fr. fromr/oL] 

;. Luxurious; wanton; licentiously festive. 
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What needs me tell tlieir feast and goodly guise. 

In which was nothing riotous nor vain. Sitensert^ 

When ail our ufiices have been opprest 
Vi^th riotous feeders, 

I have retir’d me to a wasteful cock. 

And set mine eyes at flow. Shakspeare, Timon. 

John came neither eating nor drinking, that is far from the 
diet of Jerusalem and other riotous places but fared coarsely. 

Brown, Vulg. Ert. 

With them no rudous pomp nor Asian train, 

T’ infect a navy with their mudy fears; 

But war severely like itsplf ippears. J)/j/den. 

2. Seditious; turbulent. 

_ The riotous assembling of twelve persons, or more, and no: 
dispersing upon proclamation, was nr.^t made high treason by 
statute. Blackstonr. 

Ili'oToosLY.'f" adv. [from 

1. Luxuriously; with licentious luxury. 

He that gathereth by defrauding his own suiU, gathercth fur 
others that shall spend his goods riotously. Eccius. xir. 4. 

2 . Seilitiously; turbulently. 

If any |)ersou so riotously assembled begin even before pro¬ 
clamation to pull down any cliurch, i-liu|iel, niecting-liouse, or 
aiit>honscs, tlicy shall be felons witliout benefit of clergy. 

lilachstoitr. 

Ri'otou.sne.ss.'I'’ «. s. [from riohm.} 'I'lie statu of 
being riotous. 

Excess includcth riotousness, expence of money, prodigal 
housekeeping. Ralegh, Arts of Enip. ch. 19. 

To IIIP.'I' r. a. [hpypan, Jiyppan, Sax.] 

1. To tear; to lacerate; to cut asunder by a ain- 
tiiiucd act of the knife or of other force. 

You bloody Ncros, ri/jp/'/ig up the womb 
Of your dear mother finriand, blusli for shame. Skakspea. e. 

Thou wilt dash their ehildren, and rip up their women with 
cliild. s Ringf, viii. iz. 

The beast ijrevcnts the blow, 

And upward rips the groin of bis audacious fuc. JJrycler., 

2. To take av.ay by laceration or cutting. 

Maciluff'was from his mother’s womb 
Uniimcly ripp’d. Shakspeare, AJ^eUiii. 

Esculii])iiis, bce.'iusc ripped from his ujutlier’s womb, was 
feigned to be die sou of Apollo. Uayyeard. 

Rip this heart of mine 

Out of Illy breast, and sliew it for a Cuward’s. Otw.iy. 

The eonscioiis husband, whom like symptoms seize, 

(Charges on licr the guilt of their disease ; 

AfflxViiig fury ucts a iiuidniuii’s part. 

He’ll rip the*fatal secret from her heart. (Srawille. 

3. 7'o disclose; to sparcb out; to tear up; to bring 
to view: usually', but not always, with up. 

You rip up the original of Scotland. Speiucr on Ireland, 
i.ct it be lawful for me to rip up to the very bottom, how 
and by wlioui vour discipline was planted, at such time us this 
age w*c live in began to make first trial thereof. Hooker, 

Know, 1 do scorn to stoop 

■ To rip your liies. Marslon, Scourge if fill. (1599,) .Pfcl*- 

They ripped up all that Ihd been done from the Irgiiining 
of tlie rebellion. *■ Clarendon. 

The relations considering that a trial would rip up old sores, 
and discover things not so much to the reputation of the de¬ 
ceased, they dropt their design. Arlmthuot, 

Rip.# ti.s, [from the verb.] 

1. A laceration. • 

He [the lion] once gave him a rip in his flesh-coloured 
doublet. . Addison, Sped, No. i.;. 

2. A wicker basket to carry fish in. Cffwel. 

3. Refuse, [perhaps a corruption of riffl} A low 

word: as, a rip of a horse. « 

RIPE. a^. [pipe, Saxon; typ, Dutch.] 

1. Brought to perfection in growth; mature. 

■iMacbeth . 

Is ripe for shaking; and the powcix above 

Put on their instruments. * Shakspeare. 


xui. 13, 
Hamel. 

Pope, 
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Their fiuit is improfitable, not r^e to eat. H'itd. if. 5. j 
• So nniy’st tbon live, til), like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thjr mother*!! Ian, or be with case 
Gntlierd, not barslily pluck’d, for death mature. MUton, P. L. 

2. Ilc-sombling the ripeness of fruit 

Tliosc liappicsl smiles. 

That play’d on her nve lip, seem’d nut to know 
What guests were in ner eyes, which parted thence. 

As pearls from diiunonds dropt. fihaktpent r. 

3. Cotnpiptc; proper for use. 

1 by letters shall direct your cour|p. 

When time is ripr. Shaktpearr. 

4. Advanced to the perfection of any quality. 

There was a pretty redness in his lips, 

A little ri])rr mid more lusty red 

Than that mix’d in his chocks. Nkaktpcarc, 

O early ripe ! to thy abundant store, 

What rouhl advancing age have added more ? Drpdcii. 

5. I'inisiicd; consuniniutc. 

Br.'ists arc in sensible rapacity as ripe, even as men them¬ 
selves, perhaps more rtjte. Ilookn. 

Horwas a scholar and a ripe and good one. S/ia&sjunrr, 

6. Drought to llic point of taking effect ,* fully ma¬ 
tured. 

He thence shall come. 

When tlii>. worM's dissolution shall be ripe. MUton, /’. 

U'liilc things werejnsteipr fora war, the cantons, their pro- 
tci’iors, interposed as umpires in the quarrel. AilUinon. 

7. Piilly qu.’ilified by gradual improvement. 

At thirteen years old he was r^ for the university. 

fill, TAfc of nammond, 
Hipr for heaven, when fate Aeneas calls, 

'nieii slialt thou licar hiin up, sublime, to me. J)rpden. 

To Ripe. v. w. [from the adjective.] To ripen; to 
grow I ipe; to be niuturud. Ripen is miw usttd. 

From lioiir te lidiir we ripe and npe. 

And tlicn from liour to hour wc rot and rot. Shaktprare. 

Slubber not business fur my sake, Bassanio; 

Bu! stay the very njune of the time. Shakspearr. 

Though no stone tell tlicc what 1 was, yet tliou. 

In my grave's inside, see what thou art now; 

Yet tiioii’rt not yet so good, till us death lay 

To npcand mellow there, w’ are stubborn clay. Donne. 

'To Ripe. p. a. To mature; to make ripe. 

He is retir’d, to ripe his growing fortunes, 

To Scotland. Siaksprare. 

Ri'pely. adv. (from ripc.'\ Maturely; at the fit 
time. * j 

It fits us therefore ripc/p ; « 

Our chariots and our horsemen lie in readiness. Shaktpeare. 

To Ri'pEN.'j* p. n. [pipian, Sax.] 'I'o grow ripe; to 
bu matured. 

This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-mom>w blossom.s. 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 

And when lie thinks, good cosy man, full stuvly 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his root; 

And then he falls as 1 do. Sludctpeare, Jlen. TUI. 

Afore the sour grape is ripening in tlie flower. It.xviii. y. 

Tiie pricking of a fhiit befiare it ripenelA, ripens the fruit 
more suddenly. Bacon, Hat. Hist. 

Trees, that rifrn latest, blossom soonest; as peaches and 
cornelians; and it Is a work of providence that they blossom 
so soon; for othermsc tj^cy could not have the sun long 
enough to ripen. Bacon, Hat. Hist. 

Melons on 'leds of ice arc taught to bear, 

. 4 nd strangers to the sun yet ripen here. Granville, 

To Ri'pen. V. a. To mature; to make ripe, 

My Ikther was no traitor; 

And that I’ll prove on better men than Somerset, 

Were growing time once ripen'd to my will. • Shakspeare. 

When to ripen'd manhood he shall grow. 

The greedy siulor shall the scafforego. Dipden. 


Hut I settled 

Your fothcr in his throne, was for your sake, 

I left th’ acknowledgment for time to ripen. Dn/d, 1,. 

The genial sun 

Has daily, since his course begun, 

Rtgoicea the metal to refine. 

And ripen'd the Peruvian mine. Aditovn. 

Be tnis the cause of more than mortal hate. 

The rest succeeding times shall ripen into fate. . 

Here elements have lost their uses; 

Air r'qwns not, nor earth produces. AV; //?. 

RT'pENES.s.-f* «. s. [piiienerpe, Sax.] 

1. The stale of being ripe; maturity. 

They have compared it to the rijieness of fruits. WiscMcn, 
Little matter is dqiosited in the abscess, before it arrives to¬ 
wards its ripeness. Sharp. 

2. Full growth. 

Time, which made them their fame oiit-livc. 

To Cowley scarce did ripeness give. Denham. 

3. Perfection; completion. 

To this purpose were those harmonious tunes of psalms de¬ 
vised for us, tnat the)', which arc cither in years but young, or 
touching perfection of virtue ns yet not grown to riptmss, 
might, when thi^ think they siiq', icam. Hooker. 

This royal infant promises 
Ujion this land a' thousand thousand blessings. 

Which time shall bring to ripeness. Shakspeare, Hen. VUl. 

I to manhood am arriv’d so near. 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear. 

That some more timely happy spirits indu’tli. Milton, Sonm I. 

4. Fitness; qualification. 

Men must endure 

Their going benca, cv’n as tlicir coming hither: 
liipcness is all. Shakspeare, K. Lrir. 

Ri'piEn. 4 f: n. .V. [^riparitts, low Lat from the oUlKiig. 
rip, a basket. Cowcl.j One who brings fish from 
the sea-coast to the inner parts of the land. Ctneel. 

I can send you speedier advertisenicnt of her constancy by 
the next ripier, that rides that way witli niackrcl. 

Chapman, ITidow's Tears. 
Ri'ppF.n. V. s. [fi'om >7/1.] One who rips; one wlio 
tears; one who lacerute.s. 

Ri'pping.’^- 71 . s. [from To rip.'] Discover}'. 

This rippi-i; of aiuestors is very pleiuiiig unto me, and in¬ 
deed savourcth of good conreipt and some reading withall. 

Sprnvr on Irelatid. 

To RITPLE.t r. w. 

1. To fret on the surface, as water swiftly running. 
Earnout runs nipidty on neai' the wav, rippling over the 

stones. Dray, la’ll. 

2. 7 ’o Ripplf. flax. To wipe or draw off its seed- 
vessels; to clean ilax. North. Ray, and Grose. 
ll'epa, Sh. Goth, to pluck; repa Uji, linum v“l- 
lerc. Dr. Jamieson.] 

Ri'pple.# n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Agitation of water fretting on die .surface, or laving 
the banks. 

2. A large comb, through vrliicb flax is tlrosscfl. 
Ri'ppi.ing.,^s 71 . .V. [from 7 b rifqtle.] 

1. The ripple dashing on the shore. 

Reached shore throi^ a most turbulent rippUing, occasioned 
by the fierce engrent of the tides between the islands and die 
coast. Pcnnmt, I’our in S^tland. 

2. Method of cleaning flax. 

Ri'pTowEi,t,. «. s. A gratuity, or reward given to 
tenants, after they had reaped their lord’s com. 

Baihy. 

TbRISE.*!* ». n. pret. rose; part. rwen. Cowley 
has ris, tor rose} so has Jonson. [retsan, Goth, 
pipan, Sax.] 

I. To change a jacent or recumbent, to an erect 
posture. 
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t have leen her riw from her bed^ and throw her night¬ 
gown upon her. I^iak$peare, MaebM, 

The archbiih<q> reraved Inm utting, for, am he, I am too 
Old to ritr. Ettrlof Orrery. 

2. To get up from rest. 

Never a wife lead* a better life than the doe*; do what ihc 
will; ge to bed when she list ; rue when she list. Shaiepeare. 

A» wild asses in die desert, go they forth to th«r work, 
riiing betimes fer a prey. Jo6, xidv, 5. 

That it to live. 

To rest secure, and not rite up to grieve. Dontrl, Chi. War. 
Thy mansion wants thee, Adam, riie. MUton, P. L, 

3. To get up from a fall. 

True ill our fall. 

False in our promis’d JStiUm, P.L. 

4. To spring: to grow up. 

They imagine 

For one forbidden tree a multitude. 

New rw’n to work them farther woe. Jlfwoii, P. L. 

5. ^o gain elevation of rank or fortune. 

Some rite by sin, and some by virtue fall. _ Shakt^eare. 
If they rite not with their service, th^ will make their scr- 
nce fall with them. Bocioh, 

To rite i’ tli’ world, 

No wise man that’s honest should expect. Otway. 

Those, that have been raised by some great minister, trample 
upon the stqis by nhich they rite, to rival him. Sovih. 

6. To sa'eil. 


If the bright spot stay ill his place, it is a ruing of the bum- 
iiw. Lev. xiii. zi. 

7. To ascend; to move upwards. 

The snp in old trees is not so frank as to rite all to the 
bou^s, hilt tircth by the way, ud putteth out moss. Bacon. 

If two plane (mlish’d plates of a polish’d looking glass be laid 
together, so that their sides be parallel, and at a very small 
distance from one another, and then their lower edges be dip¬ 
ped into water, the water will rite up between them. Newton. 

8. To break out from below the horizon, as the sun. 

He maketh the sun to rite on the evil and the good. 

Si. Malt. V. 


Whether the sun 

Bite on the earth, or earth rite on die sun. MUton, P. L. 


y. To take beginning; to come into existence, or 
notice. 

Only he ^ke, end every diing that is. 

Out to the iruitful womb of nothing rii. Cowley. 

TO. To begin to act. 

Ui^ winds began to rue. Milton, V. L. 

Widi Vulcan’s rage the ritine winds conspire, 

And near our palace rolls tbi. dood of fire. liryden. 

11. To appear in view. 

The poet must lay out all his strength, that his words may 
be glovnng, and that every thing be describes may immediately 
present itself, and rite up to the reader’s view. ‘ Additmi. 

12. To change a station; to quit a siege. 

He, ritiag with small honour from Gunza, and fearing the 
power of the chltstians, was gone. Knollet. 

13. To be excited; to be produced. 

Indeed you thank’d me; but a nobler gratitude 

Bose in her soul; for from that hour she lov’d me. Otway. 

A thought rate in the, which ofeen perplexes men of con¬ 
templative natures. ** SpeHator. 

14. To break into military commotions; to make in¬ 
surrections. 

At our heels all hell should rise, 

With blackest insurrection. MiUon, P. L. 

Numidia’s s;mcious kingdom lies 
Heady to rite at its young prince’s call. Addison, Cato. 

No more shall nadon against nation rite. 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hatefol eyes. Pope. 

15. To be roused; to be excited to action. 

Who will rite up for me against evil-doers ? or who will 
stand up for me agiunst tlie workers of iniquity? Pt. xciv. 

Gather togcdier, come agidust, and me up to the laittlc. 

.Teretniah, 


16. To make hostile attack.. 

If any man hate his nei^bour, lie in writ, and rise up against 
him, and smite him mortafiy, mid floeth into one of these dties, 
the elders of his city shall fetch him thence. Deiaeronomy. 

17. To grow more or neater in any respect. 

A hiuMUS gabble rues foud 

Among die builders. MUton, P. L. 

The great duke ritei on them in his demands, and will not 
be satisfied with lets than a hundred diousand crowns, and a 
solemn embassy to beg pardon. Addison on Italy. 

18. To encrense in price. 

Bullion is men to sirilbillingsand five pence the ounce; kr. 
that an ounce of uncoined silver will exchange for an ounce 
and a quarter of coined silver. Locke. 

19. To be improved. 

From such an untainted couple, we can hope to have our 
family rite to its ancient splendour of f^c, air, countenance, 
and shape. Tatter. 

20. To elevate the style. 

Your author always will die best advise. 

Fall when he falls, and when he rises, rite. 

21. To be revived from death. 

After I am risen again, 1 will go before you. 

The stars of morn shall sec him rise 

Out of his grave. 9 . 

22. To come by chance. 

As they gan his libraiy to view, 

And andque registers for to arise,* 

There chanced to the prince’s hand to rite 
An ancient book. 

23. To be elevated in situation. 

He bar’d an ancient oak of all her boughs; 

Then on a rmng ground the trunk he plac’d. 

Which with the spoils of his dead foe he grac’d. Dryd* ». 

Ash, on banks or rising grounds near rivers, will thrive ex¬ 
ceedingly. Mortimer. 

Rise.'I' 71 . s. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of rising, locally or figuratively. 

Sit down, my masters, he rned, your rite bath been my fall. 

Ld. Bacon, in MaUeCs Life ^ him. 
Thy rite of fortune did I only wed. 

From its decline determin’d to recede ? Prior. 

2. Tlic act of mounting from the ground. 

In leaping with weights, the arms arc first cast backwards 
and then forwards, with so much the greater force; for the 
hands go backward before they take their rite. Baron. 

3. Eruption; ascent. 

Upon the candle’s going out, there is a sudden ritr of 
water; for the ilaine filling no more place, the air and water 
succeed. Bacon. 

' " The hill submits itself 

In smidl descents, which do its height b^ilc; 

And sometimes mounts, Init so as billows play. 

Whose rise not hinders, but makes short onr way. Dryden. 

4. Place that favours the act of mounting aloft. 

Rais’d so high, from that convenient rise 
She took her fli|ht, and quickly reach’d the skies. Creech. 

Since the arguments agrinst them rite from common re¬ 
ceived opinions, it happens, in controversial discourses, os it 
does in the assaulting 01 towns, where, if the ground be but 
firm, whereon the batteries ore erected, there is no farther 
inquiry of whom it is borrowed, so it afibrds but a fit rise for 
tho present puiposc. * Locke. 

5. Elevated place. 

Such a rite, as doth at once invite 
A pleasure, and a reverence from die sight. lienham. 

6 . Appearance as of the sunin tiic East. 

Plisbus! stay; 

The world to which you fly so fast, 

From us to them can pay your haste 

With no such olgect, and sidute yonr rise 

With no such wonder, as Dc Mornay’s eyes. Walter. 

7. Encreose in any respect. 

8. Encreasc of price. ^ 


Roscammotf 
St. MM. xxvi. 
MUton. 

Spenser. 
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TTpon a breach with Spain, mutt be coniidered the wesent 
. state of the kii:^t treasure, the rtw or fall that may nqipcn 
in his constant revenue I7 a S|with war. Triple. 

Hie bishops have had share in the graduid rite of lands. 

Swift. 

9. Beginning; oiifpnal. 

It w its m from the lazy admonitions of those who ^vc 
rules, and propose examples, withotf joining practice with 
thmr instructions. ~ Lotxe on Education. 

All wickedness taketh its rise from the heart, and the de¬ 
sign and intention with which a thing is done, 
criminates the goodness or evil of the action. 

His reputation quickly peopled it, and gave rite to the re- 
publick, which calls itsdf after his name. Additon. 

10. Elevation; cncreose of sound. 

In the ordinary titet and falls of the voice, there fall out to 
be two becmolls between the unison and the diapason. Bacon. 

11. [lirysy Icel. rys^ Teat, a twig.^ A bough; a 
branch. In Lancashire a rizen or ryzen hedge is a 
fence of boughs and stakes; and in die west of 

* Bngland a lycc or rise fence is one of twigs or 
wattles. 

As white as lilie or rose on rite. Chattcer, Rom, R. lots. 
Ri'SEM. part, of to me. 

Ri'seu. «. s. [from me.3 One that rises. 

The isle ^ten, where the palace stands 
Of th’ early riter, with the rosy hands, 

Active Aurjra; where she loves to dance. Chapman. 

Risibi'uty. n. 5. [from risible."^ The quality of 
laughing. 

How comes lowness of style to be so much the propriety of 
satyr, that without it a poet can be no more a satyrist, than 
without ritM/Uu he can be a man. ^ Drudm. 

Wliatcvcr the philosophers may talk of ther rmuUty, 
neighing is a more noble expression than laughing. drhUhnol. 

RI'SIBLE. a^’. IrisiMe, Fr. risibiliSf Lat] 

1. Having the faculty or power of laughing. 

We arc in a merry world, lau^iing is our business; at if 
because it h's been made the definition of man, that he is 
iiiiMr, his manhood eonsisteth in nothing else. 

Crov, qf the l\mgue, 

2. Ridiculous; oxcidng laughter. 

Ri'sing.# n. s. [from me.] * 

Act of getting up from a fall. 

This chud is set for the fall and riling again of many. 

St. Luke, u. 34. 

2. Appearance of the sun, of^a star, or other lumi¬ 
nary, above the horizon, which bdbre was bid 
beneath it. 

From the riiirw of the sun unto the gouig down thereof. 

Pt. 1.1. 

3. A tumour. 

This is the law — for a rifir^, and for a scidr, and for a 
b^ht spot. Lev. xiv. 56. 

4. Tumult; insurrection. 

He’s follow’d both witli body and with mind. 

And doth enlarra his riting with the blood 
Of fiur king Rivard senurd from Pomfret stones. 

^ipcarr,J 9 en./r.P.II. 

5. Resurrection. 

They kept thaaswying within themselves, questioning one 
with another what the ruing from the dead should mean. 

St. Mari, xi. 10. 

RISK.*)* n. s. [risque, Fr. rischio, Ital. riesgo, rie^o, 
Spanish. Menrsius gives the barbarous Greek 
qvifKov or q^nxev, fortune, chance, danger, and 
therewith the Ital. risieoi (written also risigo, risco, 
and _ ris^io,) the same. Menage considers the 
origin of diis word as very ob^re.] Ilazard; 
danger; chanm of harm. 

Some run tiie ritk of an absolute ruin for the. guning of a 
present supply . L'Ettrange. 

VOU IV. 
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When en usolent desidsor of £scinlinc, nurtured into con¬ 
tempt of all order by a long riik of licence, shidl impear bc- 
fiire a church governor, sevmity and resolution are tiiat gover¬ 
nor’s virtues. &nUh, Serm. 

By allowing himself in what is innocent, he would run thr 
ritk of bang betrayed into what is not so. Atlertniry. 

An innocent man ought not to run an equal riti with a 
guil^ one. Rieiardton, Claruta. 

To Risk. t>. a. [risquer, Fr.] To hazard; to put to 
chance; to endanger. 

Whe would hope new fame to raise, 

-Or ridt his well-established prase. 

That, his high genius to ^iprove. 

Had dravnt a Geoige or carv’d a Jove. Addiim, 

Ki'skeii. n. s. [from mL] He who risks. 

He thither came, t’ observe and smoak 
What courses otha* ritkert uxdc. Butter. 

Ribse. The obsolete preterite of rise. 

Biite not the consular men and left thdr places, 

So soon as thou sat’it down; and fied thy side. B. Jonton. 

RITE. n.s. [nV, Fr. rituse Lat] Solemn act of 
rcli^on; external observance. 

The ceremonies, we have taken from such as were before 
us, arc not things that belong to this or that sect, but they 
arc the ancient ritet and customs of the church. Hooirr. 

It is by God consecrated into a sacrament, a holy rite, a 
means of conveying to the worthy receiver the benefits of the 
body and blood of Christ. Hammond on Fuadamentait. 

Vi^en the prince her fun’rol rilri hod pud, 

He plow’d the Tyrrhene seas. Dryden. 

*]irrORNFfLLO.m n. s. [Italian.] The refrain, 
rraeat, or burden, of an air or song. 

Confine the organist to a slightly ornamented rcfnnne, or 
ritome/io, at the end of each stave or stanza. 

JIfaton on Church Mutiek, p. zij. 

Ri'tual. ad;', [rituel, Fr.] Solemnly ceremonious; 
done according to some religious institution. 

Instant I bade the priests prepare 
The ritual sacrifice, and solemn pray’r. Prior. 

If to tradition were added, certain constant ritual nnd cni- 
blematicnl olisen’anccs, as the emblems were expressive, the 
memory of the thing recorded would remain. Forbet. 

Ri'tuai.. n. s. I from the aclj.] A book in which the 
rites and observances of religion are set down. 

An heathen rilual could not instruct a man better tlian these 
several pieces of aiitiqiiity in the particular ceremonies, that 
attended difierent sacnficcs. Additon on Italy. 

Ri'toalist.*!" w. s. [from rituaU} One skilled in the 
ritual. 

In whose rUualutt, as Ben Casern, Sid Bou ilali, Abdalla, &c. 
if you find any such thing, it will be more tlian could be CX' 
pcctcd. Qrego’y, Hotel on Script, (ed. 1684,) p- 99* 

Of this there arc two notable instances taken notice of by 
Cassation, and several other ritualuti. 

Bourne, Antiy. of the Com. People, p. s6. 

Ri'tuallv.* adv. [from ritual.^ With some par¬ 
ticular ceremony. 

In some parts of this kingdom is Joined also solcmnitv of 
drinking out of a cup, ritually composed, decked, and filled 
with country liquor. &lden on Drayton’t Pofyotb. § 9. 


RTVAGE."f n. s. [French.] A bonk; a coast; the 
shore. Not now in use. 

Golden sand ^ 

The which Factolus with his waters shere 

'i brows forth upon the rivage rolond about him acre. 

Spenser, F, Q. 

Think 


Ymi stand upon tbc rivage, and behold 
A city on th’ inconstant mllows dancing; 

For so appears this fleet. Shaiipeare, Hen. V. 


RTVAL.^ R. 5. [rtiulir, Lot. from rnms, a river; 
die word rivals, in La^, being oripnally applied, 

3 » 
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Bocording to Sir T. Haiimer, to proprietors of 
iid|(hboitriiig lands parted only by a brook, whicli 
belonged equalfy to both; and so signifi^ part- 
wrs, or those concerned in the same ally r. Morin 
more fully illustrates this derivation from 7 -ipus : 
•* Bivalis d&ignc proprcment ceux qui ont droit 
d’usage dans un meme ruisscau; et coinmc cet 
usage est souvent pour cux un mjet de contrstaliom, 
on a iransporte cette signification de rivcdis d cmr <jui 
ont les manes pretentions h. une chose.” Diet. Etyni. 
Fr. and Gr.] 

1. One who is in pursuit of the same thing which 
another m.m pursues; a competitor. 

Oh love ! thou stcrnl}' dost thy pow’r maintain, i 
And wilt not bear a nW in thy reign; > 

Tyrants and thou ail fcUowsbip disdain. ) Ih-yden. 

2 . A competitor in love. 

She taw her father was grown her adverse party, and yet 
her fortune such as she must favour her riml, * Siduri/. 
France and Bui^undy, 

Great ritals in our younger daughter’s love. Shakspcarc. 

Your rttiot’s image in your worth I view; ,, 

And what J lov’d in fiitu, esteem in you. ’* Granvilk-. 

IIiVai,. adj. Standing in competition; making tii(> 
same claim ; emulous. 

llad 1 but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 

I should be fortunate. Shakspeare, Merck, of Veu, 

Equal in years, and rival in renown « 

With Epapnus, die youthful Phaeton, ' 

Like honour claims. DrpJrii. 

You bark to be employ’d. 

While Venus b by rival dogs enjoy’d. llrptlru. 

To V, a. Qfroni the noun.J 

1. To stand in competition with atiother; tooppo.se. 

Those, that have been rmsed by the interest of some great 

minister, trample upon the stcfis by which they rise, to rival 
him in his greatness, and at length step into his place. SoiU/t. 

2 . To emulate; to endeavour to equal or excel. 

Ambitious fool! with horny hoofs to pass 

O'er hollow arches of resounding brass; 

To rival thunder in its rapid course, 

'And imitate inimitable force. Drpdeu, ^iv. 

O Thou, too great,to rival or to praise, 

Foigive, larocntra shMe, tiiese duteous lays. 

Lee had thy fire, and Congreve had thy wit; 

And copyists, here and there, some likeness hit; 

But none possess'd thy grac>'., and thy case; 

In thee alone ’twas natural to please ! llarte. 

To Ri'val. V. n. To be competitors. Out of use. 
Burgundy, 

We first address towards vou, who widrthis king 

Hath rivall'd for our daughter. Shakspeare, K, Lear. 

Riva'wtv.'I' n. s. [i-ivalUas, Lat.] 

1 . Equal rank. Obsolete. 

Caesar, having made use of him in the wars ’gainst Porapey, 
presently denied him rivalUp; would not let liim partake in the 
gloiy of the action. Shakspeare, Aut. and Cleop. 

2, Comi'tetition; rivalry. 

RfvALnY. «. s. [from rival.'] Conipclitiou; emulation. 
It is the privilege of posterity to set matters right between 
those antagonists, who, by thdr rivalry for greatness, divided 
a whole age. > Addison. 

RiVALSHiP.'f’ n. s. [iSrom rtea/.] The stale or 

character of a rivaL 

He hath confess’d 

To me in private that he loves anodier. 

My lady’s woman, Mn-Pleasancc; therefore 
Secure you of rivaUkip, B. Joiuon, Alagii, Lady 

To RIVE. V. «. preter. rivesis part, riven, [p^jx 
broken; Stqton; rijven. Butch; river, Fr. to 

s 


drive.] To split; to cleave; to divi^ by a blunt 
instrument; to force in diaraption. 

At bis hBag[hty helmet 
So hugely struck, that it the steel did rive, 

Ahd cleft his h^. 

The varlet at his plaint was grieved sore. 

That his deep wounded heart in two did rive. 

llirough riven cloi{|^ and molten firmament. 

The fierce three-forked engine making way. 

Both lofty towers and highest trees hath rent. 

OCic«rol 

I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks; but ne’er till now 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 

As one he stood csca|)’d from cruel fight. 

Sore toil’d, his riven arms to havock hewn. Milton, P. L. 

The neighbouring forestSi-formerly shaken and riven the 
thunder-bolts of war, did envy the sweet peace of Druina. 

Howell, Voc. For. 

llad I not been blind, 1 might have seen 
Yon riven oiik, the fairest of the green. Dryde}^ 

Let it come ; ' * 

Let the fierce lightning blast, the thunder rive me. Rowe. 

To IlivE.'f' V. n. [ri/von, i>u. Guth.] To be split; to 
be divided by violence. 

» His hearteasonder ni'c/A. Chaucer, Rnm. R. 

Oh thal our hearts could but rive in sunder nt but tiic 
dongers of those piiblick judgements! Jip. Hall, Rem. p. 69. 

Blow, thou west wind. 

Blow, till thou rive, aud make the sea run roaring. 

Heaum. aud FI. PUgriat. 

Fmistonc rives, splits, and breaks tu '.lircctioii. 

Woodward. 

To RFVEL.'f' V. a. [jejiiyleb, < u, corrugated, 
rumpled; Teut.] To actiiitowriiiklcK 

and corrugations. 

Her chekts ben with teres wettc» 

Aud rivehfli as an empty skyn. Gower, Conf. Am, B. t. 

It [nielaucholy] makes them hoUow-cycd, and to have 
wrinkled brows, rivelted checks, dry bodies. 

Burton, Anat. of Met. p. 96. 

Base quean, and rivetl'd witch 1 Drayton, Pott/cJb. S. 

Then droop’d the failing Hviwers, their lieaiity fied, 

And clos’d tlicir sickly eytv. and hung the head, > 

And rivell’d up with heat, lay dying in thtar bed. ) Drythni. 

And since that plenteous autumn now is past. 

Whose grapes and peaches have in dulg’d your taste, 

TtJkc in good part, from our poor poet’s board. 

Such rivell'd fruits ns winter can aflbrd. Drydtn. 

Alum sti{itick$, with contracting {lowcr. 

Shrink his thin essence like a riveiCd flower. Pope. 

Ri'vcl.* 7 [fr«*n the verb; tttyjfiel, Teut.] 
Ri'vclino. 5 Wrinkle. Hubtet, and Shaimod. 

It hadde no wem, nc ryveling, or ony such thing. 

Wkliffe, Ephes. v. 

Ri'ven. part, of 

RTVER.'I' n. s. Iriviere, Fr. rivm, Lat.] A land 
current of water bigger than a brook. 

Springs make rivulets; and these united form 
brooks; which coming forward in streamy com¬ 
pose groat rivers that run into the sea. Locke. 

It is u most beautiful couiitiy, tming stored throughout with 
many goodly rivers, replenished with all tffirts of fish. Spenser. 

Tiic first of these rivers has been embrated by the Latin 
poets for the gentleness of its course, as the other for its ra¬ 
pidity. Addison on Italy. 

Ri'veu.# n. s. [from Toritv.] Ohe who splits or 
cleaves. 

An honest hlock-ritwr, with his beetle, heartily coIUm. 

Eehard, Obt. on the Answ. to Cimt. ifiihe^.p. 23. 
River-Dragon, n. s. A ci-ocodile. A name j^ven 
by Milton to the king of Egypt. 

Thus with ten wounds ^ 

The river-dr^on tam’d at length, submits 
To let his sojourners dqiart. 


Spenser, 

Spenser. 

Spenser. 

Shakspeare. 


Mdlon, P.L. 
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Ili\'EEET,'f’ «. s. [diminutive of rivet-.'] A small 
stream; a rill. 

Bringing all thdr ritferett in. 

There en£; a new song to brain. Drayton, Polyatt. 

Calls! down each riverei from her spring. 

Their queen upon her way to bring. Drtg/ton, Polyolb. S. 8. 
Wandle, a clear riveret, full of the best trouts. 

Leigh’a England ^escribed, (i6;9,} p. 190. 

RtvEn-GOD. n. s. Tutelary deity of a river. 

His wig hung at strut at the hmr of a river-god rising from 
the water, Arbathnot and Pope. 

River-horse. ». s. Hippopotamus. 

* Rose, 

As plants ambiguous between sea and laud. 

The rwer-horsc and scaly crocodile. Millon, P. f,. 

RI'VET. M. s. {ri-oer, I'>. to break the point of a 
thing; to drive.] A riietening pin clenched at both 
ends. 

• The armourers uecoinplishing the knights, 

Witli busy huniniers closing rivett up. 

Give dreiidful note of preparation. Shtditpeare, Hen. 1’. 

Thy armour 

ril frusli, and unlock the rwcU all. 

But ril be master of it. Shaktpeare, Tr. and Crett. 

Though Valeria’s fair, and though she loves me too, 

’Gainst her my soul is arm’ll on ci-ery part; 

Yet there arc secret rivett to iny heart. 

Where Berenice’s charms have found the way, 

Subtile us lightnings. Dryden, Tyr. Love. 

The verse in fushiou is, when numbers flow' 

So sniootii and equal, that no sight can find 

Tlic rivet, where the |io 1 ish’d piece was join’d. Dryden. 

The rivets of those wings inclos’d 
Fit not each other. Dryden, Dm. Seh. 

I'his iiistruraciit should move cosy upon the rivet. Sharp. 

To Ui'vET. v.a, [fronuthc noun.] 

1. To fasten with rivets. 

This roan, 

If all our fire were out, would fetch down new. 

Out of the h...id of Jove ; and rivet him 

To Caucasus, should be but frown. B. Jonton. 

2. To fasten strongly; to make immovable. 

You were to blame to part with 
A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger. 

And rivelied with faith unto your flesh. Shahtpeare. 

Why should I write this down, that’s ritetted, 

Screw’d to my memory ? Shaktpeare, Cymb. 

What one party thought to rivet to a scUtedness by the in¬ 
fluence of the Scots, that the other reiccts. Xing Charles. 

I'm fortune’s fruitless spite had made it known. 

Her blows not shook but rivetted his throne. Dryden. 

Thus hath God not only rivetted the notion of himself into 
our natures, but likewise made the bdiof of his being, neces¬ 
sary to the peace of our minds and biqipiocss of society. 

Tillotton. 


If the eye sees those things rivetted, which are loose, where 
will you begin to rectily the mistake ? Locke. 

where we use words of a loose and wandering signification, 
hence follows mistake and error, which those masiins, brought 
os'proofs to establish propositions, wherein the terms stand for 
undetermined ideas, do by their authority confirm and rivet. 

I.oche. 

meet and nail q^c where T stand, ye pow’rs. Congreve. 

Ihcy provoke him to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, stooping from your horse, 

JUiwt the panting savage to the ground. Addison, Cato. 

A simihtude oftauirc and manners, in such a degree ns we 
are capable of, must tie the holy knot, and rivet the friendship 
between us. Atlerbury. 

3. To drive or clench a rivet. 

la rnetti^, the pin you met in should stand upright to the 
elate you rivet it u^n; for if it do not stand )ipri)^t, you will 
be forced to set H upright, after it is rivetted. jlfaron. 

Ri'wtxr. M. s.’^rivtdfusf Lat] A Mtall river; a 
brook; a streamlet. 


R Q A 

By fountain or by shady rivulet, 
lie sought them. P. L. 

The veins, where innumerable little rivulets have their con¬ 
fluence into the common channel of the blood. Benfiry. 

1 saw Uie rivulet of Solforata, formerly called AUmla, and 
smelt the stench that arises from its water, which Martial men¬ 
tions. Addison on Italy. 

Rjxa'tion. n. s. Irixalio, Lat.] A brawl; a quarrel. 

Cockeram. 

Rixdo'llar. n. s. A German coin, worth about four 
shillings and six-pcnce sterliiv. Dirt. 

IIoach.T n. s. [from rulilm, Lat. redhaired. Dr. 
Johnson. — Saxon, peohehe.] 

I. A roach is a lish of no great reputation for his 
dainty taste: his spawn is accounted much better 
than any other part of him: be is accounted the 
watcr-sheep, for his simplicity and foolishness; and 
it is noted, that roaches recover strength, and grow 
in aibrtnight after spawning. JValton, Angler. 

If a gtidgeuii meet a roach. 

He diire not venture to approach; 

Yet still he leaps at flics. Smy/. 

2v As somd as a R04CH. [t-achc, I'V. u rock.] Appa¬ 
rently a corrupt phrase. Firm; stool. 

Ray has the expression,as sound as a trout; but sometimes 
people will express it,os sound as a roach, which is by no means a 
firm fish, hut rather otherwise; and on that account Mr. Thomas 
surmises it should rather be sound as a roche, or rock: and it is 
certain, the abbey of De Rupc, in Yorkshire, was called 
Boche-abbey, implying that m 7 ie was formerly the pronunci- 
arion of rock here, in tome places at least. 

Anonym, p. 349. 

Road.'i' 71 . s. [tadr, Fr. rott/e, French; Rmde is via 
trita. Dr. Johnson. — What i.s r/Wen over. Mr. 
Horne 7 ’ooke. Anciently written rode. See the 
fourth definition.] 

1. Large way; path. 

Would you not think him a madman, who, whilst he might 
easily ride on the bciUcu road way, should trouble himsdf with 
breaking up of gaps? Suckling. 

To God’s eternal house direct the way, 

A broad and uinple road. ’ AfUton, P. L. 

The libei~.d ii>..n dwells always in the road. h'eH. 

To be indiflerent uclicthcr wc embrace falsehood or truth, is 
the great road to error. Locke. 

Could stupid atoms, with impetuous speed. 

By diff'rcnt roads and adverse ways proceed. 

That here they might rencounter, here unite. S/ackmoer. 

Tlicre is but one road by which to climb up. Addison. 

2 . [/fade, Fr. Dr. Joiinson. — This also, according 
to Skinner, is from rid(‘ ; ships riding at anchor. ) 
Ground where ships may anchor. 

1 should be still 

Peering in maps fur jiorts and roads i 

And every object that might make me fear 

Misfortune to my ventures. Shaktpeare, Mereh. of Ven. 

About the island arc many roads, but only one harbour. 

Sandyt, Journey. 

3. Jnroiid; incursion. 

Tnc Volscians stand « 

Ready, when time shall prompt them, to make road , 
Upoh's again. Shaktpeare, Cor^. 

Cason was desirous of the spoil, for he was, by the former 
road into that countiy, famous and rich. ITnaibr, 

The king of ScotUnd, seeing none came in to PcAin, 
turned his enterprise into a road, and wasted Northumberland 
with fire and sword. Bacon, Hen. VIJ. 

4. Journey. The word seems, in Uiis sense at least, 
to be (lerived from rode, the preterite of ride: os 
we say, a short ridex an easy ride. Dr. Jtdmson. 
— The Sax. pad is a journey; and rade, or raid, 
is the Scottish word; but rode our okl one^ as if 
from ride : 
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“ He mote travdl for wordiip) 

** nod make many haaty rodeSt 
'* Sometime in Proii, sometime in Rhodes.*' 

Oowcr, Conf. Am. B. 4.3 

With easy roads he came to Leicester, 

And lodged in the abbey. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

He (r^ the East his rood begins. Milton, P.L, 

5. Tlic act or state of travelling. 

Some taken firom their shops and farms, others fiom their 
sports and pleasures, these at suits at Uw, those at gaming 
tables, some on the road, others at thur own fire-sides. 

' IdlW. 

Roa'dstead.# n, s. [road and dead.'] A place fit 
for ships to anchor in. “ We often meet with the 
word roadstead in voyages, and I suppose it is still 
a common term with all seafaring men.” Mr. Home 
Tooke. 

Three loi^ ships of war and a lugger hod anchored in a 
small roadst^ upon the. coast 

iMidoH Gaz. Ejtlraord. (Feb. 27,1797.) 

R'>a'dway.* «. s. [road and way.] Course of the 
publick road; highway. 

Never a man’s thought in the world keeps the roadivap bet¬ 
ter than thine. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. II. 

Employing them at home about some publick buildings, as 
bridges, roadsoays, &e. Burim, Anat, of Mel. Prrf. 

I have digressed into such a path, as I doubt not ye will 
agree with me to be much feurer, and more delightful, than 
the roadway I was in. Milton, Apol.for Smeeiymn. 

To ROAM.*f* V. n. [rom^are, Italian. See Room. 
Dr. Johnson. —iSaumen, Germ, pumon, Sox. r<*- 
mmereI pum, latus, patens; punie, lat^, undequa* 
que; rumettf Theotisc. ultcriu% longifts. Our early 
use of the word was-simply to walk about: 

** Though we sl^ or wake, or rome or ride, 

« Ay flyelh the time, it wol no man abide/' 

Chaucer, Cl. Tale.] 
To wander without any certain purpose; to ramble, 
to rove; to play the vagrant. It has been imamned 
to come from toe pretences of vagrants, who always 
■aid they were going to Rome. 

Five summers have I spent in farthest Greece, 

Roanung clean through die bounds of Ana. Shakspeare. 

Daphne roaadng turoueb a thorny wood. Shakspeare. 

The lonely fox roams wt abroad, 

On secret rapine bent, and mbiidght fraud. Prior. 

What were unenlighten’d man, 

A savage roamng through the woods and wilds. 

In quest of prey. Thomson, Summer. 

To Roam. v. a. To range; to wander over. 

Now fowls in their clay nests were couch’d. 

And now wild beasts came forth die woods to roam. 

Aiillon, P. L. 

Roam.# ? n. & [&om the verb.] Act of wan- 

KoA>iNa. 5 dering. 

The ravings and namings of a busy fimey. 

More, Myst. vf GoiUiness, p. aSs. 

Ihc boundless space, through which these rovers take 
Their restless room, suggests the sister-thought 
Of endless tune. Foiing, Right TA 9. 

RoA'HER.'f' n. s. [from roam.] A rover; a rambler; 
a wMiderer; a vagrant. 

And now is reiigiou a rider, a romer by the street. 

1 ^. of P. Plowman, foL jo. 

RoAN-i* tt^’. [rouettf Pr.] 

A roan hone ia a hone of a bay, sorrel, or black 
colour, svith grey or white qxitii, interspmed very 
thick. Ftnricr's Diet. 

What horse ? a rosm, a cr«>-ear, is h not ? 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. I. 


Shakspeare. 

Jer.^xj. 


Hryden. 


To ROAR.*!* V. It. [papaj^ Sax. reeren. Tent 
old French. The ScottiA form of tiiii word is 
rare, or niiV.] 

t. To ciy as a lion or other wild beast. 

Roaring bulls he would him moke to tame. 

Warwick and Montague, 

Hut in thdr chunt fetter’d the kingly lion. 

And made the forest tremUe when they rvaPd. 

The young lions roared upon him and yellod. 

The death of Di^nis woods and hills oqplore. 

They east the sound to Libya’sdesart shore; 

The Libyan lions hear, ana hearing nur. 

2. To cry in distreas. 

At his nurse’s tears * 

He whin’d and roar’d kway your victoiy. 

That pages blush’d at him. Shakspeare, Coriot. 

Sole on the barren sands the sulT’riiu chief 
Roar’d out for anmish, and indulg’d his grief. Hryden. 

3. To sound as the wind or sea. 

South, East, and West, with mtxt confusion roar. 

And rowl the ibaming billows to the diore. Hryden. 

Loud as the wolves on Orcas’ stormy steep. 

Howl to the roaring of the northern deep. Pope. 

4. To make a loud noise. ' 

The braaen thnwt of war had ceas’d to roar. Milton, P. L. 

Consider what fadgucs I’ve known, 

How oil I cross’d where carts and coaches roar’d. Gay. 

Roar. n. s. [irom the verb.] 


1. The cry of the lion or otlier beast. 

Ihe wonted roar is up. 

And hiss continual through the tedious night. Thomson. 

2. An outcry of distress. 

3. A clamour of merriment. 

Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your songs? 
your flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the tabic in 
a roar f 4 Shakspeare, fJandet. 

4. The sound of the wind or sea. 

The roar 

Of loud Euroclydon. Phiitpi, 

5. Any loud noise. 

Deep-throated engines belch’d, whose roar 
Imbowei’d with outrageous noise the ur. Milton, P. L. 

Oil on a plat of risiiig ground, 

I hear the far off curfew sound, 

Over some wide-water’d shore, 

Swin^ng slow with sullen roar. Mihon, II Pens. 

When omnons did difiiuc. 

Preventing posts, the teraor, and the news; 

Our neighbour princes trembled at their roar. Waller, 

Hie waters, listening to the trumpet’s roar, 

Obty the summons, and forsake the shore. Drydeu. 


Roa'rer.*!* n. s. [from roar.J 

1. A noisy brutal man. 

Hear tiiis, yo godless and swtmgering roarers, that dare say 
with Pharaoh, Who is the Lord ?^ You that now bid defiance 
to fear, diall in spite of you learn die way to fear. 

Bp. Hall, Mem.p. 231. 

The English roarers put down all. Howell. 

2. One who bawls. 

The roarer has no other qualification for a diampion of 
controversy, than a harden’d front and strong voice, mving 
seldom so much desire to confute as to silence, he depends 
nidier upon vociferation thou argument. 

Ih. Johnson, Rambler, No. 144. 

Roa'rino.# n. s. [irom roar.] > 

I. Cry of the lion .or other beut. ^ 

Hieking^i wrath is as the roariiq; of a lion. Proe.xix.ta. 

More roarings of the lion. Addison, Guard. No. 124. 

a. Out(^ of distress. 

My si^iing cometh before I eat, and my roarinp are poured 
out Gke water. Jot, UL a4. 

3. Sound of the wind or sea. . ^ 

They shall roar against them like the rlRhvof thesea. 

Isaiah, V. 30. 
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Roa'by. a^. [better rory ; rores, I^t.] Dewy. 

On Lebanon hii fiwt he«ct, 

Aiyi (hook his wii^ with romy May dews wet. Fairfax. 
To ROAST.+ V. a. [rorfir, ro/ir, ^r. rosten. Germ, 
jepoftob, i^on» roasted; from rasirumy Lat. a 
grate; io roasty being, in its ori^pnal sense, to broil 
on a gridiron. Dr. Johnson. — Wachter to the 
Germ, rosty a gratc^ adds the Welsh verb rhostio, 
to roast, rhosty what is roasted; and admits that 
it is an ancimt British word, but of Greek origin, 
viz. from rf^w, .Police pro rs/gw, to dry, to burn, 
^from which tlie Latins nave, torreo,) and so by a 
metathesis rosten.'^ * 

1. To dress meat, ^ turning it round before the fire. 

The slothful man roaftelh not mat which he took in hunting. 

Pm), xii. a;. 

JtoiutiHg and boiling are below the dignity of your office. 

Swi/i, Direct, to the Cook. 

2. To hnpart di^ heat to flesh. 

Here cletnents have lost their uses, 

Air ri|wn|not, nor earth produces; 

Fire wilt not roast, nor water boil. Sujft, 

3. To dress at the fire widiout water. 

In eggs boiled and roasted, there ia scarce diflercncc to be 
discerned. ^ocon, Kat. Hist, 

4. To heat any thing violently. 

Roasted in wrath and fire. 

He thus o'ersized with coagulate gore. 

Old Priam seeks. SKakspeare. 

5. In common conversation, to jeer or banter. Scott. 
Roast, tar roasted. 

He lost his roast beef stomach, not being able to touch a 
sirloin. Addison. 

And if Dan Congreve judges right. 

Roast beef and ale moke Britons fight. /Vior. 

It warns the cook-iuaid, not to burn 
Tl)c runs/ mrat which it cannot turn. Siaift, Miscel, 

Roast.”!” m, c. [from the verb.] 
j. That which is roasted. 

He dravc him thence, asTobiat drove away the spirit Asmo- 
deus; for that was done with a roste, and this with a spit. 

SirJ. Harringfon, Br, View (f lie Ch. p. 63. 

2. In common conversation, banter. 

3. To ride Ike Roast. To govern; to manage; to 
preside. It was perhaps ori^nally roisty which 
signified a tumult, to direct the populace. 

where champions ruleth the rost. 

Their daily disorder is most. Tusser, HtuAandry. 

The new-mnde duke, that rules the roast. Shakspeare. 
Alma slBp.^ash, is all awn_ 

In es'ery sinew, nerve, and vein; 

Runs here and there like Hamlet’s ghost, 

While every where she rules the roast. Prior, 

Roa'steh.* n. s. [from roasL] 

1. One who roasts meat. Shermod„ 

2. A gridiron. Ainmorthy in V. Cratieula. 

Kob.”^ n. s. [I believe Arabick. Dr. Johnson, — 

Dr. Hunt, in hia dimertation on the Arab. Lan^ 
guag^ (1739s) informs us that it is certainly a word 
borrowed from the Arabians. The French and 
Italians use the sajpe word.l Inspissated juices. 

The infusimi, Jidng evaporated to a thiclw consistence, 
passed! into a jelly, rA, eatraet, which conudn all the virtues 
of the infiinon. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

To ROB.”!* ^ [robery old Fr. robibarcy Italian. 
Dr. Johnsou. —> And these from the M. Goth. 
ratdyany biraubatty to spoU, to plunder; Germ, and 
Teat, rauben, ** Veibum anumssimum i Sqythis 
et Celtis cun^psi re longi lat^ue ditseminatum. 
Persis nAadat est rapercy et indc roubaky vulpe^^ 


quia nq>to vivit. Persas autem et genus et liiwuam 
a Sethis ducere^ jam multa monuerunt vo(^ul& 
Usum Celticum demonstrant idiomata Celtica, 
Cambricum, et Armoricum, in quibus vigent dcri> 
vata ab hoc verbo oriunda, ut sunt rkaiby rapadtas, 
I'diy pneda, manifesto satis indicio, ipsum verbum 
Celtis baud ignotum fuisse.” Wachter] 

1. To deprive of any tiling by unlawful forc^ or by 
secret ihefl; to plunder. To be roUbedy according 
to the present ij|e of the word, is to be injured by 
Uieft, secret or violent; to roby is to take away 
unlawful violence; and to Uealy is to take away pri¬ 
vately. 

Is’t not enough to break into my garden. 

And, like a thii?, to come to rob my grounds, 

But thou wilt brave me with these sawey terms ? ShtAspeare. 

Our sins being ripe, there was no preventing of God's Jiuticc 
from reaping that glory in our calamities, which we robbedhim 
of in our prosperity. King Chatter, 

I have not here designed to rob him of aiw part of that 
commendation, which he has so justly acquired from die whole 
author, whose fragments only to my portion. Dryden. 

The water-nymphs lament their empty urns, 

Boeotia, roi&’d of silver Oirce, mourns. Addison. 

2. To set free; to deprive of something bad. Ironical. 

Our house is hell, and thou, a merry deviX j. 

Did’st ntb it of some taste of tediousness. ShtAspeare. 

3. To take away unlawfully. 

Better be disdain’d of ail, than fashion a carriage to rob love 
from any. Shakspeare, 

Procure, tliat the nourislimcnt may not be rubbed and 
drawn away. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Nor will' I take from any man his due; 

But thus assuming all, he riAs froniyou. Dryden. 

Oh double Kiuailegc on thiiira dmne, 

To rob the rclick, and deface tor shrine! Dryden. 

IWbber. ». 5. [from ro6.] One that plunders by force, 
or steals by secret means; a plunderer; a thief. 

These hairs, which thou dost ravish from iny chin. 

Will quicken and accuse thee; I'm your host; 

With robbers’ hands, mv hoqiitablc favour 

You should not ruffle thus. Shakspeare, K. I/ear. 

Thou,—like .1 robber, stripp’dst tliem of their robes. 

MUton, S. . 4 . 

The robber must run, ride, and use all the desperate ways 
of escape; and probably alter all, his sin lietrays hun to the 
gaol, and firom thence advances him to the gibbet. South, 
Bold Prometheus did aspire. 

And stole from heaven the seeds of fire; 

A train of ills, a ghastly crew, 

The rubber’s blazing track pursue. Dryden, Her, 

PuMick rubbers are more criminal than petty and common 
fiiievcs. Daoeuanl. 

Ro'bbbiiy. n, s, {roberic, old Fr. from rob."] Theft 
jierpctrated by force or witli privacy. 

Thieves for their robbery have authority. 

When judges stcci themselves. Shakspeare, Meas. for Mens, 
A storm or rMery 

Shook down my mellow liatigings. Shakspeare, Cymb. 

Some more cfibctual way might be found, for suppressing 
common thefts and robberies. Temple. 

Ro'bbins.# n. s. \raabandy a rt^ie-band. Widegren’s 
Swedish Lex.] Small ropes which fimten s^ to 
the yards, 

ROBE. n. s. [roMe, Fr. t'obboy Italian; rat/boy low 
Lat.] A gown ofctatc; b dress of dignity. . 

Through tsMex^d cloaths small vices do appear; 

Bibes and ftirr'd gowns hide aU. _ Sh^speare, K. Lear. 

My Nan shall be tbs queen of all fiuries, 

Finuy attir’d ia a robe of white. SuAspeare. 

The Inst good lung, whom willing Rome obey’d. 

Was the poor offiipnng of a captive maid; 

Yet he those robes of enijnre justly bore. 

Which Boninlns, our sacred fouqaOT, wore. DryAts, 
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To Robe, o, a. [from the noun.] To dress )ioni- 
puusly; to invest. 

What chribtian soldier will nut Iw touched svUh a religious 
emulation, to sec an order of Jesus do such service for eiilurg. 
ing the ehristiaii borders; and an onlcr of St. George only to 
roif, and feast, and jierforni rites and obscrvtuices? Jlaeon. 

There in long robes the royal magi stand; 

The sage Chalweans rtA’d in white appear’d. 

And Brachmans. Po^ic, Temp, of I'amr. 

Robed in loose array she came to bathe. Tbwiisoii. 

Ro'bebd 8 Man .7 In the* old stulutus, a sort of 

Ro'bebtsjuan. 3 hold and stoi# robbers or night 
thieves, said to be so etdied front Itobiiihooil, u 
famous robber. 

Ro'’bert. «. s. [gcramum rupaii, Lat.] An herb; 
stork-bill. Ahimorih. 

Ho'bertime.^ n. s. [from Itohert.'} One of si {mrli- 
cular order of monks. 

One Roltcrt Flower got insUtution ond ooniinnatiun of lui 
ordA alioiit the yearc 1137, which after hWowne name lie 
called Raierlttu. Weever. 


Ho'bin. 7 «. j. \ftJ)ectila, l-at.] A bird 

lloBiN-RED-BREAsT .3 90 uanietl froin his red breast; 
a ruddock. 

...Up a grove did spring, green as in May, 

tVhsa April had been mobt; upon whose bashes 

The pretty robins, nightingales, and thrashes 

Willed their notes. Svekhtig. 

Use robm-redrircasl, till of late had rest. 

And children sacred held a martin’s nest. Pope. 

Robin-goodfellow.# n. s. One of our old douics- 
tick goblins. Sec Hobgoblin. 

Dregs of miracles in milkepanns, and grcasic dishes, by 
Robin^ooiffeUoiv, and hsggs, and ftyrics! 

Deriug, on the Ep. to the Hebrews, (1376,) H. 7. 

A bigger kind there is of them [fairies] called with us hob¬ 
goblins, and RMn-gooiffellows, that would, in those siipcrsti- 
tious times, grind com for a mess of milk. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p.47- 
Robora'tion.# m. s. {i-ohoration., Fr. Cotgravc; Irotn 
tlie Latin robto', slrcngtli.] A strengthening; a 
confirmation of strength. Not in use. Colt s. 

Robo'reous. adj. [roftio', Lat.] Made of onk. Diet. 
ROBU'ST.'f’ 7 Lat. rohuste, Fr. 

ROBU'STIOUS. 3 Hammond uses robuslotts: “ a 
robustous obdurate sinner.” Works, iv. 685.] 

I. Strong; sinewy; vigorous; forceful. 

These redundant locks, 

Robustious to uo purpose, cltistring down, . 

Vain monument of stren;^. Milton, S, A. 

a. Boisterous; violent; uinvicldy. 

The men sympathize with the mastiffs, in robuslious and 
rough coming on. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

It oficnds me to hear a robustious perrin^-pated fellow tear 
a passion to tatters, to very rags, to spnt the cars of the 
groundlings. IShatspcare, Hamlet, 

Hardly could one sec a man of a more grim aspect; and no 
less robtut and rude was his bdiaviour. 

Sir T. Herbert, Mem, of K. Ch. /. 

While I was managing this young robustious fellow, that old 
sparii, who was iiotlung but skin and bone, slipt through my 
nngers. Hryden, Don Seo. 

Romp-loving miss 

Is haul’d about in gallantry robust. Thomson, Aulunw. 

3. Requiring strenmh. 

Tho tenderness of a spnun remains a good while after, and 
leaves a lading cantion in the man, nyt to put the part quickly 
again to any robust employment. Locke. 

4. Robustious ia now only used in low language, and 
in a sense contempt. 

Admires how modezl wromen con 
' Be so robustious Uke a mait. Suif/l, 


RoBu'sTiouaLV.# odtK [from robustious.'] With 
violence; with funr. 

He speaketb widiodly, roughly, and reiustiousfy. 

Bp. BiMordsoH on the O. TeU. p. tSj. 

The multitude commend writers, as thqy do fencers or 
wrestlers, who, if they come in robuBhusty, and put for it with 
a deal of violence, arc received for the bnver fellows. 

B.Jonsoa, Discoveries. 

Robu'stiousness.# «. s. [from robustious.] Quality 
of being vigorous. 

That robuslioHsness of body, and puissance of person, which 
is the only fruit of strength. 

Sir E.Sandys, State tf Bel, (ed. 1605,) sign. S. a. 

Robu'stness. n. s. (jirom robust.] Strength; vigour. 

Beef may confer a robustness on my son’s liiiibi;, but will 
lielictate his intellectuals. Arbutbnot and Pope. 

Ro'cambolk. M.Sec Gar LICK. 

Jiixavdwle is a soit of wild garlick, otherwise 
called Spanish garlick; the seed is about tlic big¬ 
ness of ordinary pease. Mortimer. 

Garlick, rocambole, and onions abound with a pungent vo¬ 
latile salt. Arb'ithnq^ou Aiimenis, 

Rociie-ai.um. «. s. Irochc, Fr. a rock.] A purer 
kind of alum. 

Rorhe-olum is also good. Mortimer, Hushandm. 

Uo'ciiET.'f” 71 . s. Ij ticfu't, Fr. rochetum, from rocats. 
low Lat. a coat. Dr. Johnson.—Mr. Horne Tooke 
contends, that it is the past partiri])le of the Sax. 
ppijaii, to cover, as pocc, the upper gnmunt, is; 
of which, he says, rochet is the i!imii>utirc. Hoc/.-, 
or rokke, is the Su. Goth, aiul (Jei'mnn, for a loose 
outer garment; and our old word is loXv/.V. Some 
have considered it derived from tin* Geiin. muh, 
(whence the Dutcii ruig and .our rou^k.) hairy; our 
ancestors being first clothed in skins.] 

1. An outer garment. 

There Ills no clothe sitteth hette 
On damoscl, than doth rockcUc. Chaitecr, Rom. R. 1140. 

Rochet, a frock, loose gaberdine, gown of canvas or coarse 
linen, wornc by a labourer over the rest of his clothes; also, a 
prelate’s rn-het, &e. Cotgraur. 

2. A linen habit now peculiar to a bishop, worn under 
the chimere. 

Bishops were obliged, by the canon law, to wear their rochets 
whenever they apiicared in piibtick; whicli practice was con¬ 
stantly kept up in England till the Reformation. 

Whratly o» llte Comm. Prayer, ch. z. J 4. 

3 iRubelltOy Lat.] A fish. Usually written ratchets 
the red gurnard. Chambers. 

Of rotchets, whitings, or such common fish. 

Browne, Bril. Past. B. 3. S. 1 . 

ROCK."!” n. s. [tve, 'roche, Fr. roceoy Ital. from the 
Gr. a crag or cliff; and that from jSijo-o-co, to 
‘break. .Scott, and Lemon. Of tho same opinion 
is Morin; who wishes to confirm it by the analog 
of the Lat. rupes^ a rock, from rumpo, to brepk or 
tear asunder; porce que le roc ou la roche est 
proprement une masse rompue ct escarp^c.”] 

I. A vast mass of stone, fixed iathe earth. 

The splittii^ rocks cower’d in thinking san^. 

And would not darii me with their ragged udes. Shakspeare. 

There be rock herbs; but those arc where there is some 
mould. ^ Bacon, Hal. Hist. 

Distilling some of the tincted liquor, alt that came over was 
as limpid and colourless as rock water, and the liquor remain¬ 
ing in tha vessel deqdy ceruleous. Boyle. 

These lesser rooks, or great bulky stones, are they not iqaiii- 
fest fragments? ^ Bm^, Theory. 

Of amber a podule, invested with a coat, called roek amber. 

WooisMTd on Eossib. 



B O C 


ROD 


Ye (liirksomc pines, that o’er yon rocks reclin'd, 

Wa*6 bigli, and murmur to the hollow wmd. Pope. 

2. Protection; defence. A scriptural sense. 

Though the reeds of Egypt break under the hand of him 

that leans on them, yet the rock of luael will be an everlasting 
stay. iT. Charles. 

3. iRockf Danish; rocca, Italian; rucca, Spanish; 
spm-rochf Dutch.] A distaff held in tlie hand, 
fi'oiii which the wool was spun by twirling a hall 
below. 

A learned and a manly soul 
1 purpos’d her; that should with even powert, ■ 

The rock, the spindle, and the sheers, controul 

Of destiny, and spin her own free hours. Ji. Jotuoii. 

On the rock a scanty measure place 
Of vital flax, wd tiini tlic wheel imacc. lirpden. 

Flow from flie rock my flax, sum swiftly flow, 

Persuc thy thread, the spindle runs below. Parnrl. 

To ROCK.*t* V. a. {roequerj Fr. Dr. Johnson. — 
Dc‘.scei]deu from the led. h'oeka, to shake, or be 
shaken. Screnius adds the Dalccamp. riKka, os- 
cillarc.] 

1. To shiike; to move bot^kwards and forwards. 

If, by a quicker rocking of the engine, the smoke, were more 
swiftly shaken, it would, like water, vibrate to and fro. Jioyle. 

The wind was liud; the whispering sound 
Was dumb; a rising earthquake tuck’d tlie ground. Jhyden. 

A living tortoise, Inang turned upon its back, could help 
itself only by its ne^ and head, by pushing amunst the ground 
to rock itself os in a cradle, to find out the side towards which 
the inequality of the ground might more easily permit to roll 
its shell. Ra^ on the Creation. 

2. To move the cradle, in order to procure sleep. 

Come, take hand with me. 

Ant! rock the ground whereon these slccpmi be. Skaktpearr. 

Lcarii^ her heud upon my breast, 

Mr fiantiiig heart roePd her asleep. 

My bloody resolutions. 

Like sick and frowurd children. 

Were rock’d : ■ leep by reason. 

While hi.s secret soul on Flanders preys. 

He nicks the cmdic of the babe of Spain. 

Uigti ill his hall, rock’d in a chair of state, 

The king with his tempestuous council sate. 

3. To lull; to <|uiet. 

tileep rotk thy brain, 

And never come iiiischanre between us twain! 

O lull me, lull me, chnrmiiig air. 

My senses rock with wonder sweet! 
i.ikc snow on wool, thy fidlings arc/t 
Soft, like a spirit, are thy feet! 

Song on Masick, in Wit Restored, (1658,) p.9.5- 

/'o Kocki V. n. To bi' violently agitatetl; to reel to 
nnd fro. 

Tlie rocking town 

Supplants dieir ibotste|M ; to and frd they reel 
Astonish’d. PhiRps. 

Ro'cking.* n. s. [from To swi*.] State of being 
•liakcn. 

1 like this rocking of the battlements. Young, Revenge. 

Ruck*so£. n, s. A species of dccr. 

The rock-doe breeds cluefly upon the Alps; a 
creature of admirable swiftness; and may probably 
be that mentioned>10 the book of Job; her horns 

g row sometimes so far backward, as to reach over 
er buttocks. Gme, Mus, 

Rock-buby. n. s. A name given improperly by la¬ 
pidaries and jewellers to the gurniot, when it is of a 
very strong, but not deep red, and has a fair cost of 
the blue. HUl on FossUs. 

Rock-rubp is of a deep red, and the hardest of all the kinds. 

Woodward on FossUs. 


Suckling. 

Denham. 

Drpden. 

Drpdcn. 

Shakspeare. 


Rocx-pjgcob.# ti. $. \^k and pigeon.'l A sort of 
pigeon which builds in rocks by ue sea-coast. 

Pigeons or doves arc of several sorts; as wood.pigcons, and 
rock-pigeons. Murtitner, Husbandrp. 

Rock-salt. ». s. Mineral salt. 

Two pieces of transparent rock-salt t one white, the other 
red. Woodward on Fossils, 

Ro'ckek. n, s. [from rock.'] One who rocks the 
cradle. 

His fellow, who the nwrow lied had kept. 

Was weary, and withoutTi rocker slept. Drpdcn. 

Ilo'cKET. M. s. \mccketio, Ital.] An artificial fire¬ 
work, being a cylindrical case of {taper filled witli 
nitre, charcoal, and sul)iluir, and which mounts in 
the air to a considerable height, and there bursts. 

Every rockH ended in a constellation, strowing the air with 
a shower uf silver spangles. Addison. 

When bonclires hlaxe, yoiir vagrant works shall rise 
III rockets, till they reach the wuiid’ring skies. Garth, 

llo'cKEi. «. s. \cruca.] A {ilant. I'he wli^es|)iant 
hath a prauliar fetid Miiell. Miller. 

Rocket is one of the sallet ruriiiiiirc. Mortimer. 


Ro'ck.jnes.s.#' 71 . s. [from rocly.] .Slate of being 
rocky. 

This r.tckwcss in the highest parts proves his fine earth to 
tie but a figment. 

Rp. JI. CnJI on Itnrnet's Theurp, (i68y,) p. 162. 

llo'cKLE.'is. ndj, [ from rock.'] Being without rocks. 

A crystiil brook 

Is wcedless all above, and rocklets all below. Drydcn. 

Ro'cKitosE. 71 . s. and rwe.] A {ilant. 
Ro'ckw'ouk. h. .V. [roci and ttwA.] Stones fixed in 
mortar, in imitation of the as{>eritics of rucks. A 
natural wall of rock. 

'i'hc garden is fenced on tiic lower end, by a natural mound 
of rocku'ork. Addison, 

Ro'cKV.'f' ttdj. [from rock.] ^ 

1. Full of rocks. 

Val dc (ioiiipare presenteth her rockp luoimtairis. Sundps. 
Moke ilic bold prince 

Through the cold Kortli and rockp regions run. Waller. 

TTie vr'lies he restrains 

Witli rockp iiiountaius. Drpdert. 

Nature lodges her treasures in rockp ground. Locke. 

2. Resembling a rock. 

The rockp orb 

Of toiifold adamant, his imiple shield. Mdton, ]\ 

3. riaixl; stony; ulxlurate. 

I, like a poor bark, of sails and tackling reft, 

Itiish ail to pieces on thy rocky bosom. Shakspeare, Rick. 111 . 

1 toll you of the oaky, rockp, flinty hearts of men turned 
into flesh. Up. Hall, Estate of a Christian. 

'ITicre are some men of riK-kp hearts and iiiipassihlc tempers. 

.Verm on the Real. u. 46. 

ROD. n.s. [t-oedc, Dutch.] 

1. A long twig. 

Some cinisc a l.axcl rod of the same year’s shoot, and this 
tlicy bind on to another straight stick of any wood, and walk¬ 
ing softly over iliose places, where they siisp'eci the bowels of 
the earth to be enriched with metals, the wand will, by bow 
ing towards it, discover it. Rople, 

2. A kind of sceptre. 

.She had all the royal midtingi. of a queen; 

As holy oil, Edward confessor’s crown, 

Tlie rod and bird of |>cacc. Shakspeare, Hen. VIIJ. 

The {lastoral rwd 

Of Hermes, or Ijis opiate rod. Milton, /’. L. 

O gentle deep, I cry’d. 

Why is thv gift to me alono ^ny’d ? 

Mildest of beings, friend to ev’iy clinic. 

Where lies my error, what has been iny criiiie? 

Beasts, birds, and rattle feel tliy balmy rod; 

I'hc drowsy mountains wave, and sees to nod: 



ROB 

To Roas. tb a. Cfrom the noun.] To dress poni- 
to invest. 

What chrintian suldier will not lie touched with n reliciou'i 
emulation, to sue an order of Jesus do such service for enlarg¬ 
ing the Christian Ijordcrs; and an order of St. George only to 
and feast, and iierfomi riu» and observances ? Jlaron. 

There in long robes the royal stand; 

The sage Chaldicans rob'd in white appear’d. 

And Brnchmans. Voiic, Temp, of Fami. 

Robed in loose array she came to bathe. Thwimu. 

Ro'b£Ki>8man. 7 In the* old statutes, a sort of 

Ro'bertsmAN. 5 lx>ld nnd stoi# robbers or iii^ht 

thieves, said to be so called from Kobinhootl, a 
famous robber. 

Ro'b^rt. ». s. Igcratdum rujjerti, l.at.] An herb; 
Btork>bill. Aitiswor/A. 

Ro'bertine.* b. s. [from yioficr/.] One of a parti¬ 
cular order of monks. 

One Rolicrt Flower got institution and confirmation of :ui 
ordAr about the yearc 1137, whicli after hitf owiic iianic be 
called Robertitu. IVervci. 

Ko'bin. ? «• s. \_mbecnla, Lat. ] A bin! 

Robin-red-bkeast. 3 so named from his red broivst; 
a ruddock. 

Up a grove did spring, green as in May, 

Whaa had been moist; upon whose buslics 

The pretty roAtiu, nightingales, and thrushes 

Warbled their notes. Suckling. 

tnie reibm-reAJiretul, till of late had rest. 

And children sacred held a martin’s nest. i’opr. 

RoBiN-<iOODPEi,i,ow.* «. s. Ouc of our old donus- 
tick goblins. See HoBaoBi.iN. 

Dregs of miracles in milkepanns, and grcasic di-hes, by 
RobmUooiffeUow, and hgggs, and fayries! 

JJering, on Ike Ep, to the Hebrewt, (i.t76,) II. 7. 

A bigger kind there is of them [fairies] called with us ho^ 
gobUns, and Robiw-goo^eUoui*, that would, in those supersti¬ 
tious dmes, grind com for a mess of milk. 

Rurton, Anal, of Mel. p.47. 

Kobora'tion.* «. s. IrobtTration, Fr. Cotgravc; Irom 
the Latin tvbiu-, strength.] A slrcngthcuing ; a 
confirmation of strength. Not in ii.<se, Co/t x. 

Robo'reous. adj. [ro/m\ Lot.] Made of oak. Diet. 

ROBU'ST.'f" 7 adj. Irobtfstus, Lat. robusle, Fr. 
ROBU'STIOUS. 5 Hammond uses robuslotis: “ n 
rolmsUm obdurate sinner.” Worl s, iv. 685.] 

1. Strong; sinewy; vigorous; forceful, 

ilicsc redundant locks, 

RobuUiout to no purpose, clustring down, ^ 

Vidii monument of strength. Millon, S. A. 

a. Boisterous; violent; unwieldy. 

The men sympathize with the mastiffs, in robialiout and 
rough cuniing on. Shakriieare, Hen. F, 

It offends me to hear a robutiioii* perri\pg.pBtcd fellow tear 
a passion to tatters, to very rags, to spHt the cars of the 
groundlings. Shatspeare, Hamlet. 

UiuMly could one see a man of a more grim aspect; and no 
less Tobutt and rude was his behaviour. 

Sk T. Herbert, ilfem. «f K. Ck. I. 

While I was managing this yonng robuUiout fellow, that old 
spark, who was notlung but skin and bone, slipt throng niy 
fingers. Dryden, Don Seb. 

Romp-loving miss 

Is haul’d about iu ^Ilantiy robust. ^ Thomson, Autumn. 

3. Requiring streni^h. 

The teodernesi or a sprmn remains a good while after, and 
leaves a lastiug caution in tiie man, n0|t to put the part quickly 
again to any robust employment. Locke, 

4. Bobuslitm it now only used in low language, and 
in a sense of contempt. 

Admires how mode^ women can 

' Be io rodMriowlikoainan. Swift. 


ROC 

RoBv'sTiou8i.Y.4k adv. [from robustious.'] With 
violence; with fuiw. 

He speakoth wickedly, roughly, and niustunufy. 

... hordsou on the O. Test, p, 187. 

The multitude commend writers, as thqy do fencers or 
wrestlers, who, if they come in robuRiously, and put for it with 
a deal of violence, arc received for the bnver fellows. 

B.Jmsim, Uiscoeerirs. 

Robu'stiousness.# ». s. [from robustious.] Quality 
of being vigorous. 

Hiat robuslioHsness of body, and puissance of person, which 
is the only fruit of strength. 

Sir E. Sandys, State of Rcl. (ed. 160J,) sign. S. 1. 

Rubu'stness. «. s. (from robust.] Strength; vigour. 

Beef may confer a robustness on my son’s hmbs, but will 
hebetate his intellectuals. Arbsiltinot and Pope. 

Ro'cambole. n. s. See Garlick. 

JiocanJiok is a sort of wild garlick, otherwise 
called Spanish garlick; the seed is about the big¬ 
ness of ordinary pease. Mortimer. 

Garlick, roeambMc, and onions abound with n pungent vo¬ 
latile salt. Arb'ilkng^ on Aliments. 

llo(:iiE-Ai.u.M. M. s. [roc/ic, Fr. a rock.] A purer 
kind ofulum. 

Roclic.ahm is also good. Morlimrr, Huslmndrii. 

llo'ciiET.'f' V. s. Irnchet, Fr. rorbetum, from rocaus. 
low Lat. a coat. Dr. .Tohnson.—Mr. 1 larno Tooke 
contends, that it is the past participle of the Sax. 
ppijan, to cover, as pocc, tlie upjior garmenl, is; 
of which, he say-s, rochet is the diiiiiiiuilve. /for/-, 
or ro/eke, is the Su. Goth, and CJernmi', fur a loose 
Oilier garment; and our old word is »o<-«'.Ve. Some 
have coiioidered it derived from the Geiia. >iau/i, 
(whence the Dutch rnig and ^ur rough.) hairy; our 
ancestors being first clothed in skins.] 

X. An outer garment. 

There nis no clothe sitteth bcltc 
On dainoscl, than doth rockette. Chaucer, Eom. R, 1240. 

Rochet, a frock, loose galicrdine, gown of canvas or I'oanic 
linen, wornc by a labourer over the rest of his rlothcs; also, a 
prelate’s rochet, &t. Cotgravr. 

2. A linen habit now peculiar to a bishop, worn under 
the chimere. 

Bishops were obliged, by the canon law, to wear their roehets 
whenever they appeared in ptiblick; wbicli practice was con¬ 
stantly kqit up in England till the Reformation. 

Whcntly on the Comm. Prayer, ch.». f 4. 

3. [_RubeUiot Lat.] A fish. Usually tvriUen rotchet; 

the red gurnard. Chambers. 

Of ratchets, whitings, or such common fish. 

Browne, BrU. Past. B. 8. 8. i. 

ROCK.-!* n.s. [jroc,'roche^ Fr. rorcc, Ital. from the 
Gr. a crag or cliff; and that from /Sqa-o-ca, to 
break. Scott, and Lemon. Of the same opinion 
is Morin; who wishes to confirm it by the analog 
of the Lat rupes, a rock, from nmpo, to br^k or 
tear asunder; “ parcc que le roe on la rochc est 
proprement une masse rompue et cscarpee.”] 

I. A vast mass of stone, fixed iathe earth. 

The splitting rocks cowa'’d in tlic^nking sands, 

And would not dash me widi their ragged sides. Shaispearv. 

There be roo^ herbs; but those are where there is some 
mould. ^ Bacon, Hat. Hist, 

Distilling some of the tincted liquor, all that came over was 
as Ihnpid and coleurleM as reek water, and the liquor remain¬ 
ing in tha vessel deqily cendeous. Boyle. 

These lawir rodtSt or great bulky stones, are tl^y not mnai- 
fest fragments? Bwnwt, Theory. 

Of aadier a aodulc, invested with a coat, called roek amber. 

WoesissardoH BossUs. 



B O C 


ROD 


Ye darksome pines, that o’er ron rodt* reclin’d. 

Warft high, and murmur to the hollow svind. Vape. 

2. Protection; defence. A scriptural sense. 

Though the reeds of Egypt break under the hand of him 

that leans on them, yet the rock of Israel will be an everlasting 
stay. K. Charles. 

3. [_RtKkf Danish; rorca, Italian; ruccoy Spanish; 
spin-rochy Dutch.] A distaiT held in Uic hand, 
from which the wool was spun by twirling a h.tll 
below. 

A learned and a manly soul 
I purpos’d her; that should vdth even powers,' 

The rock, the spindle, and the sheers, controul 

Of destiny, and spin her own free hours. B. Jutaou. 

On the rock a scanty measure placi 
Of vital flux, wd turn the wheel mmce. Brydcn. 

riow from nie rock uiy flax, aim swiftly flow, 

Persne th} thread, the spindle runs below. Barncl. 

To ROCK."|* V. a. [rocqiur, Fr. Dr. Johnson. — 
Dt’sceiided from the Icel. hrocka, to shake, or be 
shaken. Screnius adds the Daiccamp. rncLa, os- 
cillarc.] 

r. To shake; to move backwards and forwards. 

If, by a quicker rocking of the engine, the smoke were more 
swiftly shaken, it would, like water, vibrate to and fro. Boplc. 

1'he wind was laid; the whispering sound 
AVos dumb; a rising earthquake rock’d the ground. Jirpdcn. 

A living tortoise, being turned upon its back, could help 
itself only by its neck and head, by pushing ngtunst the ground 
to rock itself as in a cradle, to find out the iddc towards which 
the inequality of the ground might more easily permit to roll 
its shell. Bay on the Creation, 

2. 'I'o move the cradle, in order to procure sleep. 

(’omr, take hand with me. 

And rock the ground whereon these slecpcrf be. Shukspeare. 

Leaning her head upon iny breast. 

My panting heart rock’d her asleep. 

My bluoily resolutions, 

Like sick and frowani children. 

Were rock’d -sleep by reason. 

While his secret soul on Flanders preys. 

He rocks the crtulle of the babe of Spain. 

High in iiis hnll. rock’d in a chair of state, 

The king with his tempestuous council sate. 

3. 'lo lull; to quiet 

Sleep rath thy brain, 

And never come iiiisriiniice between us twain! 

O lull me, lull me, cbarnnng air, 

.Mv senses rock with wonder sweet! 
i.ike snow 01. wool, thy fallings arc;s 
Soft, like a spirit, are thv feet! 

Song on Afusick, in M'il Restored, (1658,) p. 9.;- 

7 'w liocKs 7'. «. To be violently agitated ; to reel to 
and fro. 

The rocking town 

Supplants their footsteps; to and frJ they reel 
Astonish’d. I’hiBps. 

Rocking.# n. s. rfrom To rockA State of being 
shaken. 

I like Uiis rocking of the liattlcmcnts. young, Revenge. 

llocK'DOE. n. s. A species of deer. 

The rock-doe breeds chiefly upon the Alps: a 
creature of ad m irable swiftness; and may probably 
be that mentioned 4 n the book of Job: her honis 
row sometunes so far backward, as to reach over 
er buttocks. 

Rock-kuby. n.s. A name given improperly by la¬ 
pidaries and jewellers to tbc garnet, when it is of a 
very strong, but not deep red, and has a fair cost of 
the blue. HUl on FossUs. 

Rock-rtibjf is of a deep red, and the hardest of all the kinds. 

Woodward on Fossils. 


Suckling. 

Dctthum. 

Dryden. 

JDryden, 

Shokspeare. 


Rock-pjceon.# «. s. and pigeon.'^ A sort of 
piipon which builds in rocks by ue sea-coast 

Kgeons or doves arc of several sorts; as woodqiigeon*, and 
roek.pigeoiu. ilforriiJIcr, Husbandry. 

IlocK-SAi.T. n. s. Mineral salt. 

Two pieces of transparent rock-salt s one white, the otiicr 
red. Woodward on Fossils. 

Ilo'cKEU. n. s, [from rock.^ One who rocks the 
cradle. 

His fellow, who the mvrow Imd had kqit. 

Was weary, and withont'a rocker slept. Dryden, 

Ilo'cKET. «. s. [rocckelto, Itnl.j An artificial fire¬ 
work, being a cylindrical case of pa]x>r filled witli 
nitre, charcoal, and sulphur, and which mounts in 
the air to a considerable height, and there bqnsts. 

Every rocket ended in a constellation, strowing tbc air with 
a show er of silver spangles. Addison. 

When bunefires filusc, your viigrant works shall rise 
In rockets, till they reach tlie wond’ring skies. Garth. 

llo'cKET. w. s. [«•««/.] A plant The wh^di^lant 
h.'itli it peculiar fetid smell. Miller. 

Rocket is one of the sallct furniiurc. Mortimer. 


llo'cKiNEss.# n. 5. [from m%.] State ol‘ being 
rocky. 

Thi-. rockiness in the highest parts proves his fine earth to 
be but a figment. 

Bp. H. Croft 071 Burnet's Ttu-ory, (i68y,) p. i6z. 

Uo'cKixss. adj. I from »-ocA*.] Being without rocks. 

A eiystnl brook 

Is wcedless all above, and rocktess all below. Dryden. 

Ilo'cKiiosK. H. .V. [rof^ and mw.] A plant. 
llo'cKWORK. tt. s, [rock and Stones fixed in 

mortar, in iniitution of the usjieritics of rocks. A 
natural wall of rock. 

I'lte garden is fciiecd on tiic lower end, by a natural mound 
of rorkwork. Addiso/i. 

Ro'cKV.'f' ftdj. [from roc/-.] 

1. Full of rocks. 

Val de Compare prcscntclh her r.n-ky inoimtuins. Sandys. 
Make tlic Imld prince 

Tliroiigh the cold North and rocky regions run. Waficr. 

The s.lilies he restrains 

AVith )'oeky mountains. Drydeyi. 

Nature lodges licr treasures in rocky ground. Locke. 

2 . lleseinbliitg a rock. * 

The rocky orli 

Of tenfold ndiiuiant, his ample shield. Aldton, T’. h. 

3. Hard; stony; obdurate. 

I, like a poor bark, of stuls and tackling reft, 

Uiisli aii to pieces on thy rocky liosoin. Shaksfmare, Rich. Ill. 

1 tell you of the oaky, roiky, flinty hearts of men turned 
into flesh. Bp. Halt, Estate of a Christian. 

There arc some men of rtteky heiuts and impassible tempers. 

Karris on the Beat, p. 46. 

ROD. ti.s. Irofide, Dutch.] 

1. A long twig. 

Some eliiisc a hazel rod of the same year’s shoot, and this 
dicy bind on to another straight stick ot any m ood, and walk¬ 
ing softly ovci- those places, where they suspect the bowels of 
the earth to lie enriched with metals, the wand will, by bow 
ing towards it, discover it. Boyle, 

2. A kind of scoptre. 

•She had all die royal makings of a queen; 

As holy oil, Edward conlcssor’s crown. 

The rod and bird of peace. Shokspeare, lien. FIJI. 

The pastoral reed 

Of Hermes, or lp» opiate rod, MUloti, P. L. 

O gentle sleep, 1 cry’d, 

Why is thy gift to me alone deny’d ? 

Mildest ot b^ngs, friend to cv’ry clime, 

Where lies my error, what has bei'n my criiiic 'i 
Beasts, birds, and cattle feel thy balmy rod; 

The drowsy mountains wave, and seev to nod; 
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He torrent* eeeie to diide, tbe lea* to roar, 

And the hiuh’d wevea recline upon the afauni. 

3. - Any thing long and slender. 

Let the fiiheranan 

Increaae hia tackle, and hb rod retie. 

Haite, ye CyclUfM, with your fodced rod*, 

Thia rebel love bravei all the cods. 

And every hour by love is made, 

Some heBven.delying Eoceladc. 

4. An instrument for measuring. 

Decempeda was a measuring reddhr taking the dimensions 

of buildings, and signified the same thing as pertica, taken as 
a measure of length. Arbuthtml on Cuiiit. 

5. An instrument of correction, made of twigs tietl 
Umether. 

If he be but once so taken idly rogulng, he may punlidi him 
snth ttodu; but if he be found a^n so loitering, he may 
•coutge him with whips or rod*. Sjmuer on Ireland. 

I am whipt and scourg’d with rod*, 

Nettled, and stung with pismires, when I hear 
Of jfeUnghroke. Shakt^are, Hen. IV. 

inuirondition tbe rod of God bath a voice to be iiea^, 
and he, whose ofiicc it is, ought now to expound to the sick 
man the particular meaning of the voice. IJammond. 

Grant me and my people the benefit of thj' chastisements; 
that thy rod, as well as thy sta^ may comfiirt us. King Charier. 

Hicy trembling team to throw the fatal dart. 

And under rod* of rough centurions smart. Drydn. 

As soon as that sentence is executed, thne rode, these in> 
struments of cfivinc displeasure, arc thrown into tlie fire. 

Atterbury. 

A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod; 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God. Pope. 

Ro'DDY.’lh adj, [from rod.] Full of rods or twigs. 

Not in use. Cotff-ave, and Shemood. 

Rode, pret of ride. 

He in paternal glory rode. Milton, P, L. 

Rode.# n. s. [pob, Sax.] The cross. See Rood. 

ROfDOMONT,^ n. s. [from Bodotnonie, the blustcr- 
iog Italian hero. See Rodomontade. 'Hiw won! 
appears full as early in our language as rodo- 
motttade.'y A vmn boaster. 

He vapoured; [but] being pretty shurpiy admonished, he 
quickly became mild and calm, a p^ure ill.bccoming such a 
rodmnont. Sir T. Herbert, Alem. of K. CharUe I. 

-Ao'domont.# adJ. Bragging; vainly boasting. 

Don, a Spanish reader, 

Who had thought to have been the lead' 

(iW die match gone on] 

Of our ladies one by one, 

And triumph’d our whole nation, 

In his rodonumt fashion. B. Joni&k,< Mdique of Owk. 

Rodomonta'de.*!* 7 n. s. [from a boastful boisterous 
Rodomomta'uo. 5 ^ Ariosto, called Jtodo~ 

maiiie: Tt. rodomontade.^ An empty noisy bluster 
or boast; a rant. 

Regardless of the rodomontadoei of that trcncherous enemy. 

Sir T. Herb, Tree. p. 199. 
I was a little mov’d in my nature to bear his rodouumtadaes, 

Beaum. and FL Coronation. 
He only serves to be sport for his company; for in these 
gamesome days men will give him 'hint% whidi may put him 
upon his rodowontadei. Got^of the Ihngue. 

*1116 libertines of painting have no other model but a rodo- 
mndadc genius, aad very trr^Iar, which violent^ hurries 
them away. ^ Dtyden, jOnfremoy. 

He talks extravagutiy in Ids paulon, but if I would quote 
a hundred passages in Ben Jonson's Cathqgns, 1 could ^ew 
that the rodomoidadei of Almanzor ere neither so irrational 
nor in^ssiUe, for Cethegus threatens to destroy nature. 

hryden. 

To Rodomonta'dc. v. n . [from the noun.] To brag 
thraaoniciJlyi toiboMtlike Rodomonte. 
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Rooomonta^dist.# ■>«.». [from rodmontade.y One 
Rodomokta‘'dor. 5 brags or blusters. 

When this rodomantadid had ended his story, it was dinner 
time. Terty, Vuuaged(^fhe E. Ind. (1655,} p. 167. 

Die Andalusians seem to oe the greatest talkers and rodo- 
monladort of Spain. Guthrie, iS^ain. 

RO&'f’ n.s. [pa, ]ut.beoii, Saxon. And so ra, in 
old English: « Wight (nimble) as is a ra.*’ Chancer, 
neve’s Tale.] A Ape<^ of deer, yet found in the 
highlands of Scotland. 

He would him make 

Die /-oe^ucks in their flight to overtake. Spenser. 

Diy greyhounds are fleeter than the roe. Shekspeare. 

Diey were os swift os the roes upon the mountains, i Ckr. 

_ Procure me a Troglodyte footman, who can catch a roe at 
his full speed. ArtsKthnol and Pope. 

Roe.'|’ n. s. old pi. roan, answering to roes. Skinner. 
[ratiM, Dan. rogen. Germ, ova pisdum. Wachter.] 
The eggs of fish. 

^lere comes Romeo 

Without his roe, tike a dried herring. SAakspeare. 

Roga'tion. n.s. [roga/ioH, Fr. from rogo, Lnt.] 
Litany; supplication. 

He perfecttth the rogations or litanies before in use, and 
addeth unto them that which the present necessity rcquiiW. 

Hooker. 

SiippBcatimis, with this solemnity for appeasing of God’s 
wrath, were of the Grei'k church' termed l.tanics, and ro- 
gations of the Latin. Bp. Taylor. 

Rogation-week. ». s. The second week b; fore W’hit- 
• Sunday; thus called from three fasts observed 
therein, the Mondny, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
called rogati^ daj’s, liccausc of the extraordinary 
prayers and processions then made for the fruits .of 
the earth, or as a preparation for the devotion of 
holy Thursday. Did. 

ROGUE.'f" «. s. [of uncertain etymology. Dr. .lolm- 
son. — Mr. Horne Touke pronounces it the past 
participle of the Sax. ppijan: “ iZogae (accortling 
to the usual change of the characteristic i) is the 
post tense, and therefore past participh, of p]njan, 
and means covered, cloaked ; most aptly applied to 
the character designated by that term.” Div. of 
Parley, ii. 227.— Jtogucs, in oiir old books, are 
« sturdy beggars,” ^^This is the earliest acceptation 
of the word. I conceive it therefore to descend 
from the Dutch prachgen, to go a begginn^ whence 
ourpreg, written also progtte, a word of bad mean¬ 
ing ; and thence, omitting p, the word before us. 
Sto To Prog.] ♦ 

1. A wandering beggar; a vagrant; a vagabond. 

For fear lest we, like rogues, shouid be reputed. 

And for ear-marked beasts abroad be bruited. < 

Spenser, Hidb. Tale. 
The tiieriff and the marshal may do tlie more good, and 
more terrify the idle rogue. Spenser on Ireland. 

Die scum of people and wicked condemned men spoileih 
tbe plantation; for they will ever live like rogues, and. not 
fail to work, but be iaxy and do mischief. Bacon, Essays. 

The troops arc all scattered, and the comm.'inilcrs 
poor rogues. Siakspeare, AlVs IFeA 

2. Aknwre; a dishonest follow; a villain; a thief. 

Thou kiU’st me like a rogue and a villain. Shsdespeare. 
A rc^ upon the hkhwuy may have as strong au arm, and 
take op' a man’s head os cleverly 'as the mcccutioner; but 
then tbefe b a vast dupaiify, when one action b murthcr, 
and the otiiw justicew ' South. 

If be call rogue and ittcal from the garret, 

He means yon no mmre mischief than a parrot. Hryden. 


llarte. 

Gay. 

Gram'iUe. 
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The rogue ind fool bjr fita ii &ir and wine. 

And ev’n the best, bj fitt, what thqr despise. Pope. 

3. A name of sUgfat tenderness and endearment. 

I never knew a woiM|doTe man so, 

— Alas, poor migae, 1 tnihk indeed the'loves. - Shakipearc. 

4. A wag. [rog»r, Fr. malapert, saucy. Cotgravr.] 
Dr. Johnson cites no etymon, but a passage from 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet,' in which he has converted 
peasant into pleasant^ and has tho'c mistaken the 
sense of the word. 

The satirical rogue says here, that old men have grey beards. 

Shaktpearc. 

To RoGOE.’f' w.«, [from the nouii.^ 
j. To wander; to play the vagabond. 

If he be but once so taken idly roguing, he may punish hint 
with tiic stodis. Spenser on Ireland. 

He rogued away at last, and was lost. Carew. 

2. To play knavish tricks. 


This was thy roguing, 

For thou art ever whisperhig. Beaum. and FI. Mont. Thomas. 
Jlo'ouERY. n.s. [from 

1. llic life of a vagabond. 

To live in one land is captivity. 

To run all countries a wild roguery. Donne. 

2. Knavish tricks. 

They will afterwards hardly be drawn to their wonted 
lewd life in thicvciy and roguery. Spenser on Iretat,d. 

Yon rogue, here’s lime in this sack too; there’s nothing 
but roguery to be (bund in villainous man. Shakspeare. 

Like the devil did tempt and sway ’em 
To rogueries, and then betray ’em. IhuHbras. 

Tlie kid smelt out the roguery. L'Eitralige. 

’Tis no scandal grown. 

For debt and roguery to quit the town. Dry den. 

The roguery of alcbraiv. 

And we, the bubbled (oofs. 

Spend all our present stock in hopes of golden rules. Suifl. 

3. Waggery; arch tricks. 

The oth'”’ Terrae Filius made up what was wanting on 
Saturday; full of waggon' and nmuery, but little wit. 

life of A. Wood, p. 306. 


n.s, [from rogue.l Tlie qualities or 
personage of a rogue. 

What made your rogueships 

Harrying for victuals'here ? Beaum. and FI. Bonduea. 

Say, in wh^ nasty ccllcr under ground. 

Or what churm porch, your rogueship may be found? Dryden. 
Ro'guish. adj. [from rogue.l . 

1. Vagrant; vagabond. 

Though tlte persons, by whom it is used, l>c of better note 
•than the former roguish sort; yet the fault is no less worthy of 
a marshal. Spenser. 

2. Knavish; fraudulent 

He gets a thousand thumps and kicks. 

Yet cannot leave his roguish tricks. Sioifl, Miscell. 

3. Waggish ; w'anton; slightly mischievous. 

, The most bevritchina leer with her eyes, the most roguish 
cast; her cheeks are inmpled when she smiles, aud her smiles ' 
would tempt an hwmit. Dryden, Sjuau Friar. , 

^ I an pleased to tec my tenants pass away a whole evening 
iq playing their innocent tricks; our friend Wimble is as 
meny as any of them, and shews a thousand roguish tricks on 
' 4 >ese occBigpns. Addison. 

' Timothy used to be playing ramdsk tricks; when his mis¬ 
tress’s bock was turned, he wowd loU out his tongue. 

Arlmllinoi. 


Ro'auiSHnr.'f* adv. [from roguish.^ Likd a. rogue; 
knMishly; wantonly. 

I& heir regidsUy wasteth all. 

Granger an Beeloa. (xtas,) p. 303, 
Ro'guishness. n. s . [from rqgiufr £.3 The qualitiea of 
a rogue. s 

Ro'euv.'f* [from rqgwe.] Knavisli; wanton. A 
bad word. 

VOL. IV. 


Oo, buy some ballad of the faery king. 

And of the beggar wench; some roguy thing. 

Which thou may’st chaunt unto the chambermaid. 

Martian, Seourge of VUl. (1399,) i’rei'. 

A roguy (idler undertook presently to quit the piece of all 
the vermin. Gregory, Mhsihum. (1640,) p. jeO 

A sh^herd’s Imy had ^tten a roguy trick of cryiim a wuli. 
and fooling the countiy with false alarms. L’Estrange. 

Roin.* >1. s. [rogne, Fr. from rognert to cat, to cor¬ 
rode.] A scab; a scurf. Not in use. 

. Witbouten blaine, or scabbe, or roine. Chaucer, Hem. B.ss.i- 

To Roin. Sec To Royne. 

Roi^Ntsii. Seo Roynish. 

lioiNT, or Roynt.* adv. Aroynt; be gone; stand 
off. Sec AnoYNT. tliee, witch, i. o. get out 

of my way, witch. North. Grose. 

To ROIST. 1 V. n. [of tliis word the most pro- 

Zb ROI'STER. 5 bable etymology is from hristcr, 
Icelaiidick, a violent man.] To behave turbulently; 
to act at discretion; to be at free quarter; to 
bluster. 

I have a roisliug challenge sent amongst 
The dull and facrious nobles of the Greeks, 

Will strike amasement to toeir drowsy spirits. Shakspeare. 

Among a crew of roisfring fellows. 

He’d sit whole evenings at the alehouse. Swijt. 

Roi'sTER.'f' n. s. [Amfer, Icel. Seethe verb. Rusire, 
Fr. “ a ruffian, swaggerer, saucy, scurvy fellow.” 
Cotgrave.] A turbulent, brutal, law’lcss, blustering 
fellow. Roisterer is used in the north. 

If he not rccke what ruiiuin roislers take his part. 

He weeldes unwisely tlidta the mace of Mars in hand. 

Mir. for Mag. P.4S4. 

There was, about half a year since, one that pretended 
himself a minister, &c. but at lost was found to nave gone 
under three names, and in as several habits, of a minister, an 
ordinary lay-man, and a royster. Abp. Laud, Rem. i-yyS. 

Ro'ky.* adj. [rooci, Teut rooek-damp, vajwjr. Kilian.] 
Misty; cloudy. Prompt. Parv. It is pronounced 
rooky in tlie north; ns, rooky weather. R.iy calJs 
it a variation of dialect for reeky, 

7b ROLL. r. a. {rmUei'i Fr. rollctiy Dutch; from 
roiido, of rotOy Lat.] 

1. To move any thing by volutation, or successive 
application of the different parts of the surface, to 
the ground. 

Wlin shall roU us away the stone from the door of the sc-* 
piilchre ? St. Aiark, xvii. 3. 

2. To move any thing round upon its axis. 

3. To move in a circle. 

To dre.ss, and troll the tongue, and tM the eye. MUtm, P, L. 

4. To produce a periodical revolution. 

Heaven shone, and rdid her motions. Millon, P. 

5. To wrap round upon itself. 

6 . To enwrap; to involve in bandage. 

By this rutling, parts arc kept from joining together. 

^ Wisemnn. 

7. To form by rolling into round masses. 

Grind red-lead, or any otlicr colour w'Ui strong wort, and 
so roll them up into long rolls like pencils. Peae/iaw. 

8. To pour in a stream or waves. 

A small Euphrates through the piece is rtdPd, 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope. 

To Roll. v. n. 

X. T9 be movcd«by the successive application of all 
parts of the surf^ to a plaj^c; as a cylinder. 

Fire must, rend the sky. 

And wheel on the earth, devouring where it roUs. Millon, P. L. 

3 s 
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Report*, Uke inow>biiU, gather (dll the farther thqr nil. 

Gov. of the Temgfut. 

rm pleaa’d wkfa my own work; Jure wa« not mote 
nature, when hi* spacious hand 
Had rounded thi* huge ball of earth and seaa, 

Tfrgtve it the fin^ (hub, and see it roU 
Along the vast BhyM Diyden. 

X. To run on wheels. 

He next essays to wdk, but downward press'd, 

On four feet imitates his brother beast; 

% slow degrees he, gathers from the ground 
His logs, and to the rolling chair is round. Dryden. 

.3. To perform a periodical revolution. 

Thus the year roUt within itself agtnn. Dryden. 

When thirty roUing year s have run their race. Dryden. 

4. To move with the surface variously directed. 

Thou, light, 

Revint’st not thme eyes, which ndl in vain, 

To find the piercing ray, and find no dawn. MUlon, P. L. 

A boar is chaf’d, his nostrils flames expiry 
And his red eye-balls roll with living fire. Dryden. 

5. To ^oat in rough water. 

Twice ten tempestuous nights I rtdTd, resign'd 
To roaring billows and the warring wind. Pope. 

6 . To move as waves or volumes of water. 

Wave rolling after wave. Milton, P. L. 

Our nation is too great to be mined by any hut itself; and 
if the number and weight of it roll one way upon the greatest 
chances that can happen, yet England will be safe. Temple. 

Till the huge suige rolPd o^ then backward sweep 
The refluent tides, and plunge into the deep. Pope. 

Storms beat, and rolu the main; 

Oh brat those storms, and roll the seas in vmn. Pope. 

7. To fluctuate; to move tumultuously. 

Here tell me, if thou dar’st, my conscious soul, 

Whnt diflT’rcnt sorrows did within thee roll. Prior. 

The thoughts, which roll within my ravish’d breast. 

To me, no seer, the inspiring gods suggest. ■ Pope. 

In her sad breast the prince’s ibrttines roU, 

And hope and doubt alternate seize her soul. Popi-. 

8. To revolve on an axis. 

He fashion’d those harmonions orbs, that roll 
In restless gyres about the Artick pole. Sandya, Paraph. 

9. To be moved with violence. 

Down they fell 

By thousands, anget on archangel roWd. Milton, P. L. 

Roll. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Tl>e act of rolling: the state of being rolled. 

2. The thing rolluig. 

Listening senates hang uiion thy tongue. 

Devolving through the maze of eloquence 
^ A roll of periods, sweeter than her song, Thomson. 

3. {Itodeau, Fr.] Mass made round. * 

Large rolls of fat about his shoulders clung, 

And from his neck the doable dewlap hung. Addison. 

To keep ants from trees, encomims tlie stem four fingers 
breadth with a circle or roUnt wool newly plucked. Mortimer. 

4. Writing roUed upon itself; a voliinic. 

Busy an;^ls spread 

The lasting rtdl, recording what we said. ^ Prior. 

5. A round Ix^y rolled along; a cylinder. 

Where land is clotty, and a shower of rain comes that 
soaks throu^, nse a rtil to break the clots. Alortimer. 

6 . [Uoltslus, Lat] Publkk writitig. 

Cromwell is made master 

O’ the >-olls and the king^s secretary. Shaispeare, Hen. VIII. 
Darius uwde a decree, and search was made in the bouse 
. of the rolls, where the treasures were iaid up: Ktra, vi. i. 

The rolls of pwliament, the entry of the petitions, answers, 
ami transactions in parliament, are exthUt. Hale. 

7. A roister; a catalogue. 

Beasts only cannot discern beauty; and let them lie in the 
rqH of beasts, that do not honour it. Sidney. 

lltese signs have roarkld^me extraordinaiy. 

And <dl the counes of my ftfe do shew, 

1 ant not in the ro//of common men. Shakspeare, Hen, IV, 
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HioreU and list of that army doth rennn. Davies. 

OI that short roll of friends writ in my heart. 

There’s none, that someriraes greet us not. Donne. 

’Tis a mathematical demonstni|iM that these twenty-four 
letters adimt of so many changes nTWrir order, and make such 
a long roll of diflferently ranged alphabets, not two of which arc 
alike; that they could not all be exhausted, though a million 
millions of writers should each write above a tfaomnnd alpha- 
liets a day, for the space of a million milUons of yean. jBealky. 

8. Chronicle. 

Please thy pride, and search the hendd’i roll, 

Wbm thou mall find thy famous pe^^«c. Dryden. 

His chamber all was hon^ about with rtdU 
And old records from antient times deriv’d. Spenser. 

The eye of time beholds no name - 
So blest as thine, in all the roUs of fame. Pope. 

9. [lUde, Fr.] Part; office. Not in use. 

In human society, every man has his rotf and station as¬ 
signed him. U Estrange. 

IIu'ller. n. s. [i-oideau, Fr. fromro/f.] 

1. Any thing turning on its own axis, as a h^vy stone 

to level walks. • 

^ When u man tumbles a roUer down a hill, the man is tlic 
riolcnt enforcer of the first motion; but when it b once tum¬ 
bling, the property of the thing itself condnues it. Uooimond. 

The long slender worms, duU breed between the skin and 
flesh in the isle of Ormuz and in India, arc generally twisted 
out upon sticks or rollers. Ray on lias Creation. 

They make the string of the pole horizontal towards the 
lathe, conveying and guiding the string from the pole to the 
work, by tiirowing it over a roller. Mojon, ^ech. Ex. 

Lady Charlotte, like a stroller, 

Bits mounted on the garden roller. Suift, Misceli. 

2. Bandage; flllct. 

Fasten not your roller by tying a knot, lest you hurt your 
patient. Wiseman, Surgery. 

Bandage lieing chiefly to maintwn the due situation of a 
dressing, surgeons always turn a roller with that view. Sharp. 

Ro'llingpin. n. s. IroUing and jnn.'] A round piece 
of wood tapering at each end, with which paste is 
moulded. 

The pin should be as thick as a rolUngpin. Wiseman. 

Ro'u.iNO-PttEss.’f' M. s. A Cylinder rolling upon 
another cylinder by whidi engravers print their 
• plates upon paper. 

Not long after Uie art of printing was made public, the in¬ 
vention of the rollingpress was dbcovered. 

Massey, Or^.f Letters, p.jjfl. 

Ro'jllypoolv. n.s. A sort of game, in which, when 
n ball rolls into a certain place, it wins. A corrup* 
tion of roU baU into the pool. 

Let us begin some diversion; what d’ye tiunk of rou/vpou^ 
or a coiiiitiy dance ? Arbuthnot, J. BuU. 

Uo'’mage. n.s. A tumult;'a btisUe; an active and 
tumultuous search for anv thing. It is conbnonly 
written Rummage, .which see. 

This u the chid'head 

« Of this post haste and romage in the land. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 
To Ro'mage.# V . a . l^See To Rummage.] To 
search. 

Upon this they felt again to romage the will. 

, Sw^, Tsdi of a Ttdf^'%. 

RO'MAN.# n. s. [Btmanus, Lat.] 

I. A native of Rome; one of the people^^of Rome; 
a iVedman of Rome. 

Quintus Memmius and Titus Manlius, ambasiodoan of the 
Romans, send greeting unto the people of the Jews. 

% Maec. xi. 34. 

Ilie chief cautun camd, and sud. unto Mm, Tell iro, art 
thou tlPRomanf He uid. Yea. And the chief captain mswer- 
ed,Wtth'a«eatsua»abtBiaedIflM»&«edem. AndPauIsiud, 
But I wos lm bora. dOs, xxii. *7. 



ROM 
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2. One of the Oirktian diurch at Rome, coning 
partly of Jewish and partly of heathen converts, to 
whom St. Paid add(|i8sed im ^iatle. 

We take into conaidbration the ^utla to the Rammu in par- 
ticular. Locke. 

3. A papist; a romanist. 

Whether doth the Jew romanizc, or the JRoimm judaiec, in 
hit devotions. Ligkt/oot, Mucel/.p.iiy. 

Ro'man.# adj. 

1. Relating to the people of Rome. 

la Augustus’s time, they [the Jews] were in a low state, re¬ 
duced under the Runutit yoke. 

Sherlock, Trial of the Wiln, of the Renrr. p. r j. 

2. Popish; professing the religion of the pop% of Rome. 

These are the chief grounds upon which we separate from 
the Roman comiimnion. Burnet, Art. 

When you are in /Zoman-Catholic countries, go to their 
churches, sec all their ceremonies. Ld. Cherierfield. 

ROMA'NCE.'f* H. s. \foman, Fr. romanza, Italian. 
« The Latin language ceased to be regularly 
spoken in France, about the ninth century; and 
was succeeded by what was called the romatice- 
tongue, a mixture of the language of the Franks 
and of bod I.Atin. The species of writing, called 
romans, bcfpm in the tenth century, according to 
the opinion of the Benedictine fuuicrs, who have 
well refuted M. Fleuri and Calmct, who make it 
less ancient by two hundred years.” Dr.^Warton, 
Ess. on Po])e, i. 291. Metrical fables or romances, 
liavc been by some attributed to an eastern origin; 
by others, with greater probability, to the poets of 
the nortli.] 

1. A military fable of the middle ages; a talc of wild 
adventures in war and love. 

What resounds 

111 fabliwor rotmnee of Uther’s sun. Milton, P, L, 

_ A brave romance who would exactly fnunc. 

First brings his knight from some immortal dame. Waller. 

Some ruMowK's entertiBu the genhis; mid stren^en it by 
the iiolile ideas which they give of things; but they corrupt 
the truth of history. JJryden, Aufresnojf. 

2. A lie; a fiction. In common speech. 

A staple of romance and lies, 

False tears and real perjuries. 

Where sighs and looks arc bought and sold. 

And love is made but to lie told. Prior. 

7 b Roma'nce. V . n . Cfrom the noun.] To lie; to 
forge. 

This is strange romancing. Riehardion, Pamela. 

RoMA'NCES.'f* «. s. [fitjm romance.'} 

1. A writer of romances. 

Sif James Long [was] in the civill warres colonel of horse; 
good iword-mon; a^irable extempore orator; great memoriu; 
great historian and ramanceer. AiAny, Anted, ii. 43.V 

That thckFrench romancert borrowed some things from die. 
English, appears from the word “ termagant,” which th^ took 
up from our minstrels, mid corrupted into “ tervaganntc.” 

B/i. Percy, Ea, on Anr. Metr, Romances. 
This, poem (ie Roman de la Hose) is far beyond the rude 
efforts of all their peeceding romancers. 

WartoH, Hist. E. P. i. 368. 
^‘'tfhauccr’s rime of Sir lliopas, bdng intended to ridicule the 
vulnr romancers, seems to have been puriiosely written in 
their favourite metre. TyruMUon thelasng. and Vers, if Ch. § 7. 

2. A liar; a forger of tales. 

The aliurion or the daw extends to all imjxMtors, vain pre¬ 
tenders, and nmusneers. L’Estrange. 

Shall we, cries one, permit 

lewd romanc^, and Jiisfrontering wit. jfWe, Juv. 

Roka'ncy.# ai^. £from romance.} Romantick; full 
of wild scenery. Tliis h tlto oldw adjective, but is 
nut now in use. 


ROM 

The house it mi eti house, situated b a nmunw^ pUer; and 
a-man, that is given to devotbn and leambg, cannot had out 
a better place. Lfe if A. Wood, {under 1658,) p. ii«. 

Ro'makism.# ». s. [from Roman.} Tenets of the 
church of Rome. r 

Papists have the common faith, (and I wish to God they 
had no more,) and their own proper roinomrat; to tlic very 
same or like purpose as the Jews have the law and the pro¬ 
phets, and the tmmiid of their rabbins. 

Bretnnl, Saul, Arc. at Endor, (1674,) p- y. 

Ro'HANiST.^k n. s. [from Roman.}' A pa|)ist. 

The Romanists are guilty of too much scruide in thu kind. 

Bp. Hall, Cases (f Consc. D. 4. C. “ 

The gross idolatry of the Bomanisls in tlie invocation of 
saints. . More, Antid. against Idol, ch, 4. 

7 b Ro'MANizE.'f' V. a. [from roman, Fr.] 

1. To convert to Romish or papistical opinions. 

Yet if your English romamzed ncarts 
Giunst nature’s custome swell with foulc defame. 

Brandish your stings, and cast your utmost darts. 

Against the greatnesse of her glorious name. 

Mir.for Mm- p. 787. 

Our countiymen, romanized and jesuited, have iuied the 
world with outcries against our state for suppressing them, and 
making laws against tneir religion, 

l)r. White, Serin. P-ty. 

2 . To latinize; to fill with modes of the Roman 

S}H!Cch. 

He did too much romanize our tongue, leaving the words 
he translated, almost os much Latm ns ho found them. Dryden. 

To Ro'manize.# V. n. To follow a Romish opinion, 
custom, or mode of speech. 

Tlinu hast seen a popish Jew iutcrcciUng for the dead : — 
Tell me, gentle reader, whether doth the Jew romanize, or the 
Roman juduizc, in his devotions. Lightfaet, Mindl. p. 137. 

So apishly ramanizing, that the word of command still was 
set down in Latin. Milton, Areopagitiea. 

1. Ilcsenibling the tales of romances; wild. 

Philosophers have maintained opinions, in<w absurd tiiun 

aiiv of the most fabulous poets or romantick writers. Kcil. 

^Leni tot 'he good of one’s coautiy a party of men have re¬ 
presented as chibcrical, and romantick. Addison. 

2. Improbable; false. 

Their feigned and romantick heroes. 

Scott, Works, (ed. 1718,) ii. tZ4. 

3. Fanciful; full of wild scenery. 

The dun umbrage, o’er the falling stream, 

Romaniirk hangs. Tbomstm, Spring. 

Roma'ntically.* adv. [from romaniical.} Wildly^ 
extravagantly. 

I love you both vety sbeerely, though not so rmani."ally 
perhaps as such as you may expect, who nave been used to re¬ 
ceive more complimcntal haters and high flights. 

Piyttr, Lett, to M. and T. Rlonnt, L. 25. 

Homa'ntickhess.* n.s. [from romantick.} State or. 
quality of being romantick. 

Ro'mefemny.# 7 ». s. Cpome-paenij, and pome-pcoct, 

Ro'mescot. 5 Sax.] Peter-pence: whidi see. 

Besides the usual tribute of romescot, ^ving great alqis by 
the way. MUlon, (of Canute,) Hist, if Eng. B. 6. 

Ro'MiSH.'f' ot^’. [from Rom.} 

1. Roman; respecUng the people of Rome. 

The RumuApeople wise in this. 13 rant, Tr.if Horace,(is6j.) 

To mart 

As in a Romish stew. Shakspeare, Cymteliiu . 

2. Popish. 

Bulls or letters of election only serve in the Romish coun¬ 
tries. . Ayliffr,Parcrgon. 

Ro'aiist.* n. s. [from Rome.} A pafiist. 

The Romists hold fist the distinction of mortal and venial 
sins, SoiUkg Strwia vii* xxo. 
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[Dr. Johnum offers ito etyniolo^. 
The word at'first sras temjp, and is ancient in wis 
sense. It-isfrcnn the verb ramp^ simifyine both to 
and.to sport or play. The ola sense, i should 
acQ, is perspnid.' ** Fy on thee, thou rampe^ thou 
rig!” Com.'of Gamm. Gurton’s Needle, 1551. 
“ AUhotuk she were a lusty bouncing rampe” 
liarvOT, Pierce’s Supererogat. 1593.3 

r. A rude, awkward, traisterous, untaught girl. 

She was in the due mean between one of your, aflected 
courtesyine pieces of form^ty, and your romp* that have no 
r^rd to the conunon'rul^ or civility. ' Arbimnol. 

s. Rough rude ^ay. 

Xonm lonug mitt 

fs haul’d dtout in gallantry robust. Thornton. 


To Romp. v. n. To play^rudcly, noisily, and bois¬ 
terously. - 

In the kitchen, as in your proper clement, you can laugh, 
squall, and romp in full security. Swift, XtJe to Servant*. 

Men presume on the liberdet taken in romping. 

Richardton, CHaritta. 

Ko'i^ish.# [from romp.'] Indined to rude or 
trough play. Ask. 

Ko'.mpishness.# ff. s. [from ron^is^.] Disposition to 
rude ^ort. 

The air the gave hcrielf wat that of a romping girl; and 
whenever I talked to her with any turn of fondness, she would 
immediately snatch off my periwig, try it upon herself in the 
glass, clap her arms a kimbo, draw my sword, and make passes 
on the wall, take off my cravat, and seize it to make some 
other use of the lace, or run into some other unaccountable 
rompuhne**. Spectator, No. 187. 

JtONJiEAV'.f n.s. [Fr.] 

I. A kind of ancient poetry, commonly consisting of 
tliirtoen verses; of which ci^ht have one rli^e and 
five another: it is divided into three couplets, and 


at die end of the second and third, the beginning 
of the rondeau is repeated in an equivocal sense, if 
possible. Treooux. 

He used to read to him a book of sonnets, rondeant, and 
virelays. Warton, Hut. E. P. iii. p. Ixxvi. 

2. A kind of jig, or lively tun^ which ends with the 
first stnun repeated. 

Ro’NDLE.'f* n. s. ^rondelle, old Fr 1 A round mass. 

Certtun rondle* given in arms, have tbmrnames according to 
their several coloius. Peaeham on Blazoning, 


llo'uDUBE.# M.S. {roudeUTt Fr.] A circle; a round. 
Not in use. 


All ihin{7i rare 

That heaven’s oir in this huge rondure hems. 

Shaktpeare, Sunn. 31 . 

Ro'NioN.’f" n. s. [rcgiioa, Fr«ich, the loins. I know 
not certainly the meaning of this word. Dr. John¬ 
son. — It is no doubt from the Fr. rogne, i qy»r, 
scurf. See Roin. And thus Dr. Johnson himself 
pn the passage in the Merry 'Wives of Windsor. 
*‘,Jtaiiyon, applied to a woman, means, as far as 
can be traiM!d,.mach the same with scally or scab, 
spoken of a man.”] A fiit bulky woman. 

Give me, quoth I: 

Aroynt thee, witdi! die rump-fed rWfpiia cries. 

Skalapeare, Macbeth. 

Out of my door, you witch, you polecat, you ronvon! 

Shmpoart, M. W. of Windier. 

Rong.# die old pret. and p8rt.ofrti4[. 

A fool’s bell is soone rouge. Chauoer, Rom. R, 

RoNt. tt. s . [See Ro|^ An mi&al stinted in the 
gBOUth: crnnniMiypfwouqsrf runt, 

Wfy ttgfpi ren^tSjmtt and sluice, 

A* doenluigb toviM » an earthquake; 

S 


Thqr went in the wind wag thdr wrinle tails, 

Peaske as a peacock; but now it aviues. Spenser. 

Roon.'f* n, s. [pob. Sax.] 

1. Hie fourth port of an acre in «quare measurei or 
one thousand two hundred uid ten square yards. 

Fve often wish’d that J had clear. 

For Hie, six hundred pounds a year, 

A temu-walk, and half a rood 

Of land, set out to plant a wood. Swi/t. 

No stately larch-trcc there expands a shade 
O’er half a rood of Larissdm glade. Marie. 

2. A pole; a measure of sixteen feet and a half in long 


measure. 

’ Satan, 

With head uplift above the wave;- 

Hit other parts besides— 

Prone on the flood, extended long and laigc. 

Lay flooring many a rood. SlUton, P. I,. 

For stone fences in the North, t||ey dig the stones for 
eightcen-pence a rood, and make the walls for the same price, 
rewoning twenty-one foot to the rood or pole. ' Mortimer. 

3. [pob^ Sax. from the old Goth, and JccI, roda, an 
image. Junius, and Serenius.] The cross; an 
image or picture of our Saviour upon the cro.ss, 
with those of the Virgin Mary and St. John on each 
side of it. Chaucer writes this word rode. 

And nigh riiercto a little chappel stoodc, 

Which, being all with ivy overspred, 

Deckt all the roofe; and, shadowing the node. 

Seem’d like a grove fmre braunched over hcd. Sptmter, F. U. 
By the holy rood, 

I do not like these several councils. Shakipeare. 


Roo'uLOFT.'f' n. s. [rood and l^.] A gallery in the 
church on which the cross, or the representation 
already mentioned, was set to view. 

They shall sec that all roodbfti, in which wooden crosses 
stood, be clean taken away. 

Irish ComlUulioni and Canon*, (x^S.l,) P> nc. 

Under the kill’s arms, placed over the roodlift, is [aj distich. 

Athmol^t Berk*, i. p. 69. 

ROOF.'f' n. s, [hpop, Sox. In the plural Sidney has 
rooves, now ol^letc. Dr. Johnson. — Mr. Horne 
Tookc colls this word the past participle of lipce);- 
iion, to sustain. Serenius directs us to the M. Goth. 
hrot, tectum, a roof; Iccl. riaji-, raj's Sucth. ant. 

rrf,] 

1. The cover of a house. 

Her shoulders be like two white doves. 

Perching vrithin square royal rooves. ^ Sidnei/, 

Return to her, and fifty men dismiss’d? 

No, rather 1 abjure all r^,and chusc 
To wage against the enmity o’ th’ air. Shaktpeare, K. Lear. 
The house in general. ' 

I’ll tell ojl strictly true, 

If rime, and foode, and wine mtough accrue 

Within your nofe to v$; that fremy w'c 

May .it and banquet. ” Chapman. 

3. The vault; the ipside of the arch that covers a 
building. 

From the magnanimity of the Jews, in causes of most ex¬ 
treme hazard, those strange and unwonted resolariont have 
grown, which, for all dreumstanoes, no people under the* 
roof 01 heaven did ever match. Hee^. 

Thedust ,, ^ 

Should have ascended to the r^of benv’n, 

Rai^d by your populous troops. Shah^ware, Ata.andGeop. 

In thy flm. the dusqr spoils among, ^ 

High on the bomish’d roof, my bannw shall be bung. Dryien. 

4. The palate; Ae up{^ pi^4>f the mouth. 

Swearing till my very roi^ w^piy 
With oaths of love. 

My very Kps mi^t frepse 


•e. Monk. ^ Fen. 
mjr tonjpic to the 


roqf of my mouth, ere I mould come by a fire. shakipettre. 
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So:ne fuhcj hare rows of tecU> in of their mtjuths; 

AS piket, sabnoas, and trouts. Bacoi, Xat. Hisi. 

To Roof. r;. a. [from Uie noun.] 

1. To cover with a roof. , 

He enter’d sopn the shade 

High rotfi, and walks beMeatli, and alleys brown. MUlou, P. L. 

Large foundations may be safely laid; 

Or houses ro^d, if friendly planets wd. Creetk. 

I have not seen the reaiaias of any Roman buildings, diitt 
have not been roofed with vaults or arche>. Addis'-u, 

2. To inclose in a house. 

Here liatl we now our country’s honour roof'd, 

Wen the grac’d person of our Banquu present. Shakt^yetire. 

Roo'fless.* adj. [jioFlea]’, ijax.] Wanting a roof; 
uncovered. 

And columns, awful in decay, 

Rear up their rottflets heads to form the various scene. Hughes, 
Itoo'FY. adj. [from roof.'] Having roof«. 

Snakes, 

Whether to ro^y houses they repair. 

Or sun theniseives abroad in open air. 

In all abodes of pestilential kind 

To sheep. JJryden, Georg. 

RUOK.'f' n. s. [hpoc, Sax. Screnius pronounces it 
formed from tlie sound, like the Swed. krae/ca, a 
crow; and Skinner from the l..at. raucus, hoarse.] 

1. A bird resembling a crow: it feeds not on carrion, 

hut grain. , 

Augurs, that undeistood ndations, have. 

By magpies, and by choughs, and roots, brought forth 

j’fic secrct’st man of blood. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Huge flocks of riAiig rooks forsake their food. 

And crying seek the sliciter of the wood. Hiyden. 

The joy, the rook, the daw' 

.\id the full concert. Thomson, Spring. 

2. One of the pieces used at the gmne of chess, [roc, 
“ la lour, piece des dchecs.” Lacombe.] 

Bo have I seen a king on chess, 

His rooks nnu knights withdrawn. 

His queen and bishops in distress, 

SliiBing about grow less and less. 

With here and there a pawn. Hryden, Songs. 

3. A cheat; a trickisli rapacious fellow. 

Books and rakushames sold to lucre. 

• Mdlon, of Ref. in Eng. B. 2. 

1 am, like an old rook, who is ruined by gaming, forced to 
live on tiic good fortune of the pushing young men. 

Wycherley, 

To Rook. «. n. [from the noun.] To rob; to cheat. 
They rook'd upon us with design, 

I'o out*reform and undermine. Hndihras. 

How anv one’s being put uito a mixed herd of unruly boys, 
and there learning to r<mk at span-farthuig, fits him for conver. 
sotiou, I do not see. Lodee on Education. 

To Rook.’I k v.a. To cheat; to plunder by cheating. 

He [Sir John Denham] was much rooked gamesters. 

Aubrey, Aneed. ii. 3x7. 

To Rook.# To squat See To Ruck. 

Roo'keky. n. s, [from rook."} A uursery of rooks. 
No lone house in W^, with a mdlintaia and a rookery, is 
more qpntemplativo than this court. Pope. 

Rqo'ky. a^. [from rook."] Inhabited by rooks. 

' Light thi^ens, and the crow 

l||kes wring to the rooky wood.. Shakspeare, Macbeth, 

RrtOM.t n.s. Qtum, Sason, and Sut Goth, rums, 
M.‘Goth. space, a pl^.] 

1. Sp^: extent of place great or small. 

With nw wonder, now he views, 

To all delight of human seme expos’d 
In n«ewr roam, nature’s w!^ wealth. * Srdlon, P. L, 

ir^oii will have a yotMjjrl^ to put his Wavclsinto a little 
room, and iiilshort time IttiMhaiudl, this he musUlo. Bacon, 
s. Spnee dr place unoccupied. 


R O O 

The dry land is. much too big for its inhabitants; and thid 
before they shall want room by cncreasing ^d multiplying, 
there may be new heavens and a new earth. Benttry, 

3. Way unobstructed. 

Moke room, and let him stand before our face. Makspeare. 

What train ^ servants, what extent of fold. 

Shall lud the birth, or ^ve him room to build ? Creech. 

This paternal regal power, bang by divine right, Icqres no 
room for human prudence to place it any where. Locke. 

4. Place of another; stead. 

In evils, that cannot be removed witbou( the manifest danger 
of greater to succeed in their rooms, wisdom of necessity must 
give place to necessity. Hooker. 

For better ends our kind redeemer dy’d. 

Or the fallen angels roonu will be but ill supply’d. Roscommon. 

By contributing to the contentment of other men, and 
rendering them as liaiqiy as lies in our power, we do God’s 
work, are in his place and room. Calamy, Serm. 

5. Unobstructed opportunity. 

When this princess was in her father’s court, she was so 
celebrated, that there was no prince in the empire, who had 
room for such an alliance, that was not ambitious of gaining her 
into his family. Addison, Frcehdder. 

It puts us upon so eager a pursuit of the advantages of iifo, 
as leaves uo mnu to reflect on the great author of tncm;« 

Atterbury. 

6 . Possible admission; possible mode. 

Will you not look with pity on me ? 

Is there no hope? is there no room for pardon ? A. Philips, 

7. An apartment in a house; so much of a house as 
is inclosed within partitions. 

I found the prince in the nest roam, 

W’ashing with kindly tears his gentle checks. Shakspeare, 

If when she appears in th’ roam. 

Thou dost not quake, and art struck dumb; 

Know tills. 

Thou lov’st amiss; ' 

And to love true. 

Thou must bemn again, and love anew. SuckUn^. 

In a prince’s court, the only question a_ man is to_ ask is, 
whether it be the custom of the court, or will of the prince, to 
be uncovered in some roonu and not in others, Std&ngfleet. 

It will aflTurd me a few pleasant room, for such a friend as 
yourself. Pope. 

8. Particular nloce or station. 

With price whereof they buy a golden bell. 

And purchase highest room in bourc and hall. 

Spmser, Colitt Clout, 

They love the iippermust rooms at feasts. St. Malt. xxliL 6. 

9. Office. Obeulctc. 

He exercised his high rome of chauncellorship, as he was 
accustomed. Cavendish, Life of Wolsey. 

Roo'mage. ». s. [from room.] Space; place. 

Man, of all sensible creatures, has the fullest brain to his 
proportion, for the lodging of the intellective faculties: it 
must be a silent character of hope, when there is good store i *' 
rooniage, and receipt, where those powers are stowed. IVolton. 

Roo'mful.* [room and JitlL] Abounding with 
I'ooms. Not in use. 

Now in a roomful house. Donne, Progr. of the Soul, st. 34. 

Roo'miness. n.s. [from roomi/.] Space; quantity of 
extent. 

Roomth.# w. s. [from room."] Space; placA Sec 
F. Junii Gloss. Goth, in V. Rums, ** latus, spatio- 
sus: Angiis quoque roomthie cst laxus, spatiosus.” 

Unto hit root all put their hands to hew. 

Whose roonUk but hinders others that would grow. 

Drajytou, Bar. War. vi. 28. 

Not finding fitting roomth upon the nsing side. 

Drayton, Polyolb. S. 6. 

Roo'mthy.# adj. [from roomth.] Spacious. See 
Jbiiius in Roomth. 

The land was fiir neiutlder thaa the scale of miles doth 
make it. Fuller, Udy War, p. s8. 

Iloo'.MY. [from room.] Spacious; wide, large. 
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With ^ledcf, her gmui of ini^y stnnetli, 

Deep in her drought, nid warlike in ner length. ‘ Dryden. 

Thu sort of number ii more roomy / the thought can turn 
itwlf with grtater case in a laiger coin|m«ii. Drydeu. 

Roqp.# IceL rpcifaitition; from the 

Goth. hr<^ahi'U> cry out; dftcn, as ]>r. Jamieson 
obserres, the cause of hoarscntMs.] A hoarseness. 
North. , iJay, and Grose. 


ROOST, n. s. [hjioi^ Sax.] 

1. That on wfai^ a oird sits to sleep. 

Sooner than the mattin-bell was rung, '* 

He clapp’d his wings iqmn his roost, and sung. Jfrydeti. 

2. The act ^ sleepiim. 

A fox spied out a cdmi at roost upon a tree. L'Estrange. 

Laigc and strong muscles move the wings, and support the 
body at roost, Derham, PAys. Theol. 


To Roost, to.«. {roeaeti, Dutch ; of the same etymo- 
logy with restf^ 

1. '1^ sleep as a bird. 

The COCK roosted at nigiit upon the boughs. L'Estrange, 

2. To lodge. In burlesque. 

ROOT. n. s. Swedish; roed, Danish.] 

I. That part of the plant whidi rests in tlie ground, 

' and supplies the stems with nourishment. 

The layers will in a month strUcc root, being planted in a 
light loamy earth. Evelyn, Kdlendar, 

When you would have many new roots of fruit trees, take 
a low tree and bow it, and lay all its branches aflat upon the 
ground, and cast earth upon them, and every twig will take 
root. Bacon, Kitt, Mist. 

A flower in meadow ground, amcllus call’d; 

And from one not the rising stem bestows 
A wood of leaves. Drydeu, George, 

• In October, the hops will settle and strike root iigauist 
spring. Mortimer, Dushmidry. 

%, The bottom; the lower pmt. 

Deep to the roots of hell the gather’d beach 

fasten’d. Milton, P. L. 

These subterraneous vaults would be found especially aliout 
the roots of the mountains. Burnet, Theory. 

3. A plant of which the root is esculent. 

Those plants, whose roots are eaten, ore carrots, turnips, and 
radishes. Watts. 

Nor were i^e cole-worts wanting, nor the root. 

Which aftei^ges eall Hybernian fruit. Jlarlr, 

4. 'Htc original f'tlic first cause. 

The love of money is the root of ’ill evil, is a tnith univer¬ 
sally agreed in. Temple. 

5. 'Inc first ancestor. 

It was stud, 

Tliat myself should be the root, and father 

Of many kings. Shakspearr, Macbeth. 

Why mJ iiiy parents send me to tlic schools. 

That I with knowledge might enrich iny mind? 

Since the desire to know mt made men fools. 

And did corrupt the root of all mankind. • Dames. 

Whicnc^ 

But from the author of all ill, could spring 

So deep a malice, to confound the race 

Of mankind in one root. Milton, P. L. 

They were the roots, out of which sprang two distinct peo¬ 
ple, under twoMfisdnet governments. Locke. 

6. Fixed residence. 


. Impression; durable effect. 

Having Uiis way cased die church, as, they thought, of su* 
uerftuity, they went on till they bad pfo'cked up even those 
things also, which had taken a great dw stronger and deeper 
root, , Hooker, 

That love took deepest roof, which first ifid grow. Drydtn. 


To RooT.’h V. n. [from the noqii.] 
t» iT!o fix ^ root ; tp Btrike;iHr into the earth, 
vf sv Her follow 1m 
3Sig dMMwI, h ' t wl oi fr , and raok fomkoiy 
DPU roof upon. Skakspeare, Hen. V. 


Underneath the grove of sycamore, 

That westward rootetb, did I see yopr son. Shakspearr. 

The multiplyii^ brood of the ungodly shall not take deep 
rooting from iwtard slips, nor lay any ftiSt foundation. Wisdom. 

After a year’s roofing, then j^alqng doth the tree good, by 
loosening of the earth. Baron. 

The coulter must be prt^rtioaed to the soil, becmisc, iu 
d^ grounds, the weeds roof the deeper. Mortimer. 

2. To turn up earth; to search in the earth. 

Thou elvisfi-maric'd, rimrtive, rooting hog! 

Smakspeare, Bkh, HI. 

No lusty neatherd thither drove bis kine. 

Nor boorish hogheard fed his rooting swine. 

Browne, Brit. Past, B. 9. S. 1. 

3. To sink deep. 

If any irrcmilarity chanced to intervene, and cause misafi- 
prehensions, he gave them not leave to roof and fasten l^' con¬ 
cealment. Fell, lAfe of Hammond. 

To Root. v. a, [from the noun.] 

1. To fix deep in the cartli. 

When ocean, air, and earth at once engage. 

And roofed forests fly before their rsge, 

At once the clashing clouds to liatdc move. Dryden. 

Where the impetuous torrent rushing down 
Huge craggv stones, and rooted trees hi^ thrown, 

*' They left ulcir coursers. Drydett, Mn. 

2. To impress deeply. 

The great important end that God designs it for, the go¬ 
vernment of mankind, sufficiently shews tnc necesdty of it» 
being Tooled dc^ily in the heart, and put beyond the danger of 
being torn up by any ordinmy violence. .. SoM. 

They have so rooted themselves in the opinions of their 
party, that thcy'cunnot hear an objection with patience. 

Waits. 

3. To turn up out of the ground; to radicate; to ex¬ 
tirpate: with a {larticlc; a.s, otU or tip. 

He’s a rank weed. 

And we must root him out. Skakspeare, Hen, Vllt. 

Soon shall we drive back Aldtnades, 

Who, like a boar too savage, doth root up 

His coiintiy’s peace. Skakspeare, Timon. 

The Egyptians think it sin or to root up^ or to bite 
Thdr le^s or onions, which thc^ serve with holy rite. 

Ralegh, Hist, of the World. 

jBoof njj wild olives from thy latiour’d lands. Dryden. 

The royal huslmiidman igipearid. 

And plough’d, and sow’d, and till’d; • 

The thorns he roofed out, the rubbish clear’d. 

And blest th’ obedient field. Dryden, 

4. To destroy; to banish: with parUcles. 

Not to destroy, but roof them out of heaven. Milton, P. L. 

In vain we plant, we build, our stores increase, 

If consciened roots up all our inward peace. Granville. 

Root-bound.# o^. [root and ^»d.] F^xed to the 
earth by a root. 

If I but wave-this wand. 

Your nerves are all chain’d up in alabaster. 

And you a statue, or, as'D^inne was, 

Rootdnisutd, thia fled Apollo. Jhpiton, Co/t •us. 

RonT-BuiLT.# [rottf and huiU.'\ Built of roots. 

Pwosophy requires 

No lavytcost;^tawown Its utmost prayer < 

Suffice the rooLbuill cdl, the simple mew. 

The jmey viand, and the crystal stieam. Skenstom^Ecoiu P.r. 
Root-house.# n. s. [roof and Aousc.] AlNiidlfice of 
roots. • 

Here, entering a gate, you are led through a thicket of many 
sorts of willows into a hiige' ri>af*4owe, inscrfiied to tiie earl of 
S tnmf nrd. It seems that Worthy peer wos pMsent 12 the (qicn- 
ing of first cascade, whidi'is the piincipal objett fi»m the 
riHd-hoM. Dadsln,Desempt.qftkeLeasoives. 

Roo'ted. o^. [from rood.] Fixed; deq[); radical. 

* I 4 uck firomihe meinmy a resM soROV, w 
Raze Ott the written troubles of foe bnaii. SlShmeare. 

The da^er is great to them, «ha^ on a weslkfo founoation, 
do yet stand firmly rooted^ and grounded in-foe Ipve of Christ. 

Hmmmd im Fundamentals. 
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You always joined a violent desire of perpetually chanpnf; 
places with a rooted laziness. Swift to (jay. 

Roo'tedly. adv. [frbtn rooted^ D^ly; strongly. 

Tliey all do hate him as raotedly ns I. Shakt-prarc, 

Roo'ter.# ». s. [from One who tears up by 

the root. 

The rooterM up of relif^ and monarchy. 

Archdeacon Amway, TMel, ^c. (i66j,) p.154. 
Thy hand hath ever found out oppressours of trutn mid 
order; shall it not do as much for rooters of truth and order? 

Archd. Arnway, ut lupr. p, 184. 
The rooters and thorough reformers made clean work with 
the church, and took away alL &tiuk, Serm. iv. z.;. 

Roo'ty. a^. [from rmt."] Full of roots. Dirt. 
llOPE.'f* R. s. [pop, Suxon; reep^ roop, Dutch; 
raipi M. Goth. The A’^orkshirc dialect is, accord¬ 
ing to'this ancient word, rapr .1 

1. A cord; a string; a bolter; n cable; ahaulser. 

Thou drunken sinvc, I sent thec for a rope. 

And told thec to what purpose. Shakspeare, Com. of Err. 

All anchor, let down by a rope, inaketh a sound; and yet 
the rope is no solid body, whereby the sound can ascend. 

Eacoii. 

Who would not guess there might be hopes. 

The fear of gallowses and ropes 
Hcforc tlicir c}'cs, might reconcile 

Their animosities a while. Hudibras. 

Hang yourself up in a true rope, that there may appear no 
trick in it. • Arbnlnnot, . 7 . BtiU. 

2. Any row of things depending: as, a roi>e of onions. 

1 cannot but confess myself mightily si|rprized, that, in a 
iMiok, which was to provide chains for all mankind, 1 should 
find nothing but a ropr of sand. Locke. 

3. The intestines of birds, [poppay, Sax.] As, the 
ropes of a woodcock. 

To Rope. v. n. [from the noun.] To draw out into 
viscosities; to concrete into glutinous filaments. 

Such bodies partly follow the touch of another Ixidy, ipid 
pvtiy stick to themselves; and therefore nipe and draw'them¬ 
selves ill threads; as pitch, glue, and birdlime. Bacon. 

In this close vessel place the earth ocenrs’d. 

But fill’d brimful withVfaolcsome water first. 

Then run it through, the drops will ro/w around. Dryden. 

llo'pEDAXCER. ti. s, {rope and <fa«ccr.] An artist 
who dances on a rope. 

Salvian, amongst publick shows, mentions the Fetaminurii; 
probably derived from the Greek airde^ai, to fly, and may 
refer to such kind of ropeilancrrs. Wi/kim. 

Btatius, posted on the highest of the two summits, the peo¬ 
ple regarded with terror, as (bey look upoiira daring rope~ 
itmeer, whom they expect to fall every moment Addison. 

Nic bounced up with a spring ei|ual to that of one of your 
nimblest tumblers or ropedaneers, and fell fmd upon John Bull, 
to snatch the cudgel be had in his band. ArhulAnot. 

ilo'pEi-ADDEB.# n. s. A portable ladder made of 
rope. 

llo'pEMAKER, or ropcT. n. s. {rope and mater.'} One 
who makes ropes to sell. 

The ropemaher bear me witness,’ ' 

I'hat I was sent for nothing but a royic. Shakspeare. 

Ro'pEBY.sf' n. s. [from rope.} 

1. tricks. Sec Ropetrick. 

Wbt taucymncrchant was this, that was so full of Ids 
ropery? Shakspeare, Merch. (f Veu. 

2. PhkM where ropes are mnd& 

The new ropery, and die form where thQ' put fresh touch- 
holes into ifld canmin, are cstnMshed upon an extensive plan; 
but there is little a^vity in either. * 

Swiubiinie, Trap, through Spidn, L. 17. 
Ro'fetbick. rn s. {rope Raul trick.} Probably a rogue’s 
trick; a trick that dtssbiTes the baiter. 

She may peihapt him half a score knaves or so: an’ he 

onc<^ ne’U rail in his rspetridcs. Shakspeare. 
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Ro'pewaek.* «.«. [rope and woW.l Walk or place 
where ropes are made. 

Ro'piness. r. s. [from ropy.} Viscosity; glutinous¬ 
ness. 

Ro'pv.'f' adj. [from rojfe.] Viscous; tenacious ;|gduti- 
noils; “ as, ale or other licoure.” Prompd. rare. 

Ask fbr whnt price thy venal tongue was sold; 

Tough, wither’d truffles, ropy wine, a dish 
Of Gotten herrings, or stale sUnking fish. Dryden, Jhv. 
Take care 

Thy muddy beverage to serene, and drive 
Predpitant.the baser n.py lees. Philipt. 

Ilie contents separated from it arc sometimes ropy, and 
sometimes only a grey and mealy, light substance. Bta/dmore. 

RCy^UELAURE.^ n.s. [French. “ TTie French 
tailors, lie [Dr. liarris, Bp. of Londnif,] observed, 
invent i^ew modes of dress, and dedicate them to 
great men, os authors do books; as was the ease 
with the roquelaurc cloak, which then [about the 
year (715] displaced the surtout; and was called 
the mpteltmrc from being dedicate to the duke of 
Ro({ueIaure, whose title was spt'cad, by this m^s, 
throughout France and Britain.” Nobie^ Con- 
tinuat. of Granger, iii. 490.] A cloak for men. 
Within the roqtudaure's clasp thy hands are pent. Gay. 

RO'RAL.# aiy. {roraliSf Lat] Dewy. Coles, 

,Tliese sec her from her dusky plight 
mth roral wash redeem her face. 

And prove herself of Titan’s race; 

And mounting in loose robes the skies. 

Shed light and fragrance as she flies. 

CrVccn, 5^i/^,(l7j4,) p.5. 

Rora'tiokt. r. s. {rorisi Latin.] A fwing of dew. 

Diet. 

Ro'RiD.-f" adj. {roridusy Lat] Dewy. 

The waters are converted into liquid or rorid air. 

Granger on Eccles.(t6%l,) p. ly. 
Distilling of rorid drops of lialsaoi to heal the wounds. 

Afore, Aid. against idol. ch. 8. 
A vehicle conveys it through less accessible cavities into the 
liver, from thence into the veins, and so in a rorul substance 
through the C8|)iliary cavities. Brown, Fn/g. Err. 

Roui’pEiioub. adj. [»w and Jim, Lat.] Producing 
dew. Diet. 

RoHi'rEUENT. adj. [ros and ^uo, Lat.] Fiowuig with 
dew. th . Diet. 

Ro'sary.'I' R..(. [msar/MBi, Lat. “The rosarp, other¬ 
wise called the Virf^tis psalter, U a netv manner of 
praying, which, sales Navarrus, never was nor can 
ever be valued at what it is worth ; for it is matin 
up of 150 ave-maries, and 15 paters, tacked to¬ 
gether with little buttons upon a string!” Brevint, 
i^iul, &c. at Endor, 1674, p. 1^9.] 

1. A bunch of beads, on which the Romanists num¬ 
ber their prayers. 

Xo rosary this votress needs, 

Her very syilaldcs arobeods. Cleaectaad. 

lie tiinis the innocent party to a tusk of prayers beyond the 
iiiultitudc of bends and rosaries. Mdton, Tetrachordon. 

2 . A bed of rostsi; a place where roses grow. 

The sweetest and the fidrest blossom that ever budded, 
either out of the white or red rosary. 

Proceed, against Garnet, &c. (ifiofi.) sign. D A. 3. 

3. A chaplet. 

Clmst bath now kiiit them them iath rosaru-s and toroiicts. 

Bp. Taptw, Holy Hying; § 1. ch. 3. 
Eveiy day propound to yourself a,'rosary or chafilet of good 
works, to present to God at night. • Bp. Taylor. 

Ro'scin.'f’ adj. {roscidm, Lat.] Dewy: ulmumfing 
with dew; consisting of dew. 
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Wine k to be Ibrbom ui oontymptions, for .Ae i|^t« of 
.wine prey upon the rotM juice vf the bod/. Macon. 

The cnch of nunbows fidl mora upon one kind of earth than 
uponnnotherl ibr.th^t earth iii'mo«t4‘Mcid. Bacon. 

These relicki dry tuck in the hearenly dew; 

And Mieidmaniiandns upon her breast. 

More, Infin, of World*, H. loo. 

Roeeid and honey drops observable in the flowers of Marta- 
gon. Sir T. Bronun, Macell. ]f. to. 

ROSE.*!* ”■ * [pof®* Sax. rose, IV. rosa, Lat.] 

1. A flower. 

'Fhc flower of the rose is compoBed of several 
leaves^ which' are placed circularly, and expand in 
a beautiful order, whoae’leafy flower-cup afterward 
becomes a roundish or oblCng fleshy fruit, inclosing 
several angular haiiy seeds; to which tnfly be added, 
'it is a weak, pithy shrub, for the mosb part beset 
with prickles, and natli pinnated leaves: the species 
are, i. Tlic wild briar, dog rose, or hep-tree, 

2. Wild briar or dog rose, sdth largo prickly heps. 

3. The greater English apple-bearing rose. 4. TCh 

dsvaif wild Burnc^leaved rose. 5. 'fhe dwarf wild 
Burnet-leaved rose, witli variegated leaves. 6 . The 
striped Scotch rose. 7. The sweet briar or eglan¬ 
tine. ,8. Sweet briar with a double flower. All 
life other sorts of roses arc originally of foreign 
■growtii, but are hardy enough to endure the cold of 
qur .climate is the open air, and produce beautiful 
aitd fragraut fldWers. Miller. 

Make uae of thy salt bours, season the slaves 
For tubs uid baths, bring down the rote-chcek’d youth, 

To the tub fast and the diet. Shaktpeare, Timon. 

. Faticucc thou voung and rore-lipp’d cbenibin. Sliaksprare, 
without thorn the rote. MUlon, P. L. 

lUs way of procuring autumnal rote* will, in most rote 
bushes, fail; in some good bearers, it will succeed. Baple. 
:For her the unlading rote of Eden blooms. Pope. 

2. A riband gather’d into a knot in the form of a 
rose, and serving as a kind of ornamental shoc-tj^,., 
or knee-band. See the second sense of Rosy. 

The Provencial rotet on my>rBzed shoes. Shaktpeare, Ham. 
Those rote* 

Were big enoughto hide a cloven foot. JB. Jonton, Dev. an Att. 

ifnderthe’S^SR.'f' Offhisvulgai sajring. Dr. Johnson 
produceti^nly the following opinion of Sir Thomas 
Brown, from his Vulgar Errours: “ By desiring 
a secret to words spoke under the rose, we mean, 
in sociefy and compotation, from the ancient custom 
in s3nnposiack meetings, to wear chaplets of roses 
* about their heads.” Sir 'Fhomas has elsewhere 
considered the tvse ns the symbol of silence which 
bthers also have stated, calling it the flower of 
V'enue^ consccrntetl by Cupid to Harjincrates the 
god of silence. There is a curious passage in an 
old book, which has hitherto escaped observation, 
tlwt graphicfliy illustrates the^sccrecy required in 
respect to speaking under the rose. ** Among the 
pagans (in old tyme) those, that invited any, shewed 
them the doore threshold, saying these words; Let 
nothipg pass over this, that is to say, let nothing 
be re|sortf?d over this threshold of any thing that 
' shall done atdhu bancket. * And ror tins cause 
(for l^re present) in many countries they lay iahle- 
f- 'cfortsi upon their tables, u^ereupon are painted 
javMniq , shewing.^therebyf thS^ tdl the words, spoken 
jflIereaH, o^t io be hidden wider it.** Wodroophe, 
jv. amti Eng.aGramm. 4to. 1523. p. 397. Yet 
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we had formerly also th6 without the rose, 

which seems to ^iqt at the wearing of roses as iiip 
original of die'saying: ** 1 speak it now without 
the rose** Beaum. and Metcb. Beggar’s Bush. 

Treason is but a tavern dialect: any thing passes well under 
the rote! It is not the man, but the.liquor; not-the liquor, 
but the esccss, that is guilty of this liberty! 

Bp. Htdl, Bern. p. so. 

If diis make us speak 
Bold words anon, ’tis all under the rote 
Fomtten ! Bemm. and Ft. Beggar'* Bath. 

Now that you and I are Jorcther, and under the rote too. 
os they say, why sitould not we drink somewhat briskly? 

Goodman, Wini, Ev. Cottf. P. 1 . 

Ro. 9 B. ptet. of rise. 

Eve— rote and went forth among her flowers. Milton, P. L. 
Ro'seal.* adj. [}-osais, l.at.] Rosy; like rose iii 
snicii or colour. 

The rotiatt colour, which was wont to be in his vysage, [was] 
toumed into saliowe. Sir T. Elyol, Gw. fol. is6. 

From roteal Aurora’s door 
Fair Titan sliak’d his locks, and marched out. 

Beaumont, Ptycke, p. ii*. 
The rich and roitee/ spring of those rare sweets. 

Crathau’, Poemt, p. 59 

Ilo'sEATE. atJ)'. [rosat, Fr. from rose.] 

Rosy; full ofrose-s. 

I come, ye ghosts, prepare your roteale bowers, 

^ Celestial palms, and cvur-blooining flowers. Pope. 

*2, Blooming; fragrant ; purjile, as a rose. 

Here pride has strnck her lolly sail 
That roam’d the^orld mound; 

Here roteale beauty cold and pale 
Has left the power to wound. Boyle, 

Ro'sed. €idj. [from tlic noun.] Crimsoned; flushed. 
Can you blame hei, being a maid yrt rated over with tlir 
viipn crimson of modesty, if she deny the appearance of a 
naked blind boy ? Shaktpeare, Hen. V. 

Rp'sE-MAUAiw. ». s. A plant larger than the common 
mallow. Miller. 

Ro'semauy.*|“ n. s. [yosmarinus, Lat. rosmarin, Fr. 
rosmarijn, 'I'cut. And so our bid form of rosemary. 

“ Hisherbe propre is rosemarine** Gower, Conf. 
Am. B. 7.] A vcrticillate plant. Miller. 

Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices. 

Strike in their numb’d and mortily’d h^e arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, spri» of rotemaryt 
And with thb norrible object, from low farms. 

Inforce their charity. Shaktpeare, K. Lear. 

, Around their cell 

Bet rows of rotemary with flowering stem. Dryden. 

Boiemary is a small, but veiy odqrifccous shrub; the prin¬ 
cipal use of it is to perfume cnambm, and in ^coctions for 
washing. - Mortimer. 

The neighbours < 

Follow’d with .wistful look the damsel bier,' 

Bprigg’d roiematy the lads and lasses bore. Cay. 

RorE-NOBLE. n. s. An English gold coin, in value 
anciently sixteen shillings. 

The succeedil^ kings coined roie-noilct and double rote- 
noUet. Oimden, Rem. 

Rosewa'tee. n. s. [msc and walcr.lJ Water distilled 
from roses. 

Attend him with a diver bason % 

j Full of roiewafer. Shahpeare. 

His drink should be cooling; as fountain water svidi roie- 
water and sugar of roses. Witeman, Suretpry. 

Ro'set.'J* «. s. [rosette, Fr.’Cotgraye.} A red colour 
for painters. 

Gnnd ccruss with a weak water of ^tun-lake, roiet, and ver- 
. million, which moketh it B frir carnation. ' Peaeham. 
Rosicri^cian.# h. «. [from ros, Lat de#,. and emx, 

■ a cross. « Crtis stRnds for fur, light, because the 
figure of the cross x exhibits the three letters of 
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'which the word LVX is formed; and Ught is what, 
in the opinion of the Itosicrucians, when properly 
modified, produces ^Id. And of all natural belies, 
den is the most .^werfiil dissolvent of gold.” 
Mosheim, Ecc. Htift. Cent. xvii. $ t,J Qne of 
those philosophers, who by the assistance of the 
dew seek for light, or, in other words, the substance 
called the philosopher's stone. Mosheim. A sort of 
fontostick chyroist; a kind of quack or clieat. 

A myateriouii knack — that lies locked up in the brain or 
breast of some chemical man, that, like the Jloticnieiaiu, will 
not yet reveal it. WnUon, Angler, 

Rosicru'ciak.# adj. Of the Rosicrucians. 

Miaicradan virtuosos 
Can see with cars, and hear with noses; 

And, when they neither see nor hear. 

Have m'ore than both supply’d by fear. 

That inakcii ’em in the dark see visions! Hudibrat, iii. iii. 

Ro'siEB.'f’ M. s. [rosier, Fr. Chaucer writes it j-oser .2 
A rose-bush. 

By (he roscr, or by other bushes. Chaucer, Pert. Tale, 
Her yellow ^Idcn hair 
Was trimly woven, and in tresses wrought, 

Ne other tire she on her head did wear. 

But crowned widi a garland of sweet rotierc. Spenter, F. Q. 

RCySIN. n, s. [properly ;rsi« ,• resine, Fr. resiiyt, 
Latin.] 

t. Inspissated turpentine; ii juice of the pine. 4 

The billows from the kindling prow retire, 

Fitch, roria, scurwood on red wings aspire. Garth. 

z. Any inspissate matter of vegetables tliat dissolves 
in spirit. 

Tea contains little of a volatile spirit; its roxia or fixed oil, 
which is hitter and astringent, cannot be extracted but by rec¬ 
tified spirit. Arbuihnot on AlimrnU. 

To Ro'sin. V. a. [from the noun.] To rub witli 
rosin. 

Bouzcbcu. who could sweetly sing. 

Or with the rotin'd bow torment the string. Gay. 

Ro'sinens.# n. s. [from rasu.l State or qaality of 
being rosy. 

As the fair mom breaks through her rotineit, 

Oaveuant, Gmtdib. B.,t. 

Some may delight themselves in a black skin, and others ia 
a white; some in a gentle natural rotmett of complexion. 

Spence, Crito. 

Ro'simy. adj. [from rosi«.] Resembling rosin. The 
example should perhaps be rosrlly. Sec IlOSSEL. 

The best soil is that upon a sandy gravel or tptiny sand. 

J'CTMple. 

Ro'seamd.^ n. St Hcath^' land; also watery, moor¬ 
ish land. Bailey. Rh&, Welsh, is a moist large 
plain; rds, Coniisli, moss. 

RaSSEL. «. s. ^ * 

A tme roisel or light land, whether white nr black, is what 
they ore usually planted in. Mortimer, Uusbandry, 

Ro'ks£U.y. adj. [from mssc/.] 

In Essex, tnoory lunil is thought to he.thb most proper: that 
which I have observed to be the best soil is a rostely to|>, and 
a brick earthy liottom. ' Mortimer, "tiutbandry. 

Ro'stbai.# adj. [from rostrum, Lat. “ rostrata co¬ 
rona," a garland given to a captain for a victory at 
sea.] Having some resemblance to the beak of a 
ship, or rostrum. 

Commerce wore a rotlral crown upon her head, and kept 
her eyes fixed upon a compass. 'TaUer, No. i6x. 

Ro'strateo. ai^. Irostrahts, Lat.] Adorned with 
the beaks of ships. 

He Ivought ito Italy an huncjred and ten rotlmled gallics of 
the licet or-Klithridates. Arbtithuot, 

RCtSTRUM. «.5. [LaUaO 
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1. The beak of a bird. 

2. The beak of a s^iip. 

3. The scaffold whence orators harangued. 

Vespasian erected a column in Ron^ upon whose top was 
the prow of a ship, in Latin rottrum, which gave name to the 
connnon pleading place in Rome, where orations were made, 
being teilt of the prows of those ships of Antiui^, which the 
Romans overthrew. _ Peadum on Drawing. 

Myself shall mount the rottrum in his favour. 

And strive to gain his pardon from the people. ^ Addaon. 

4. The pipe which conveys die distilling liquor into 

its receiver in the common alcmbicks; also a 
crooked scissars, which ihc surgeons use in some 
cases fur the dilatation of wounds. (putney. 

Ro'sv.'T adj. [roseus, Lat.] 

If Resembling a rose in bloom, beauty, colour, or 
fragrance. 

A^cn the ro^fingprid morning fair. 

Weary of aged Tithon’s saffron bed. 

Hod spred her purple .robe through dewy air. Spenter. 

A smile that glow’d 
Coelestial riu^red, love’s proper hue. 

Fairest blossom 1 do not slight 
That age which you may know so soon; 

The raty morn resigns her light. 

And milder glory to the noon. 

As Thessalian steeds the race adori^ 

So roQi-coloured Helen is the pride 
Of Lneedrmon and ofiCrccrc beside. ' 

While blooming youth and gay delight 
Sit on thy rosy checks cunfest, j 

Thou hast, my dear, undoubted right.'; 

To triumph o’er this destin’d brca.st. 

2. Made in the form of a rose. ' 

Ills cloak with orient velvet quite lin’d through. 

His rosy tics and garters so o’erbiown. JB.Johnton, Epigr. 07. 

7 b ROT. V. n. fpoCian, Sax. rotten, Dutch.] To 
putrify; to lose the cohesion of its parts. 

A man may rot even hcK. Shaktpean. 

From hour to hour we ripe and ripe. 

And then from hour to hour we nd and rot. Shahtprare, 
, Being more nearly exposed to the mr and weather, the bodies 
!, *^of the animals would suddenly corrupt nnd_ rot ; the bones 
would likewise all rot in time, except those which were secured 
by the extraordinary strengtl^of their parts. Woodward. 

To Rot. v. a. 'Jo make puti'icl; to bring to cor¬ 
ruption. 

No wood shone that was cut down alive, hut such as was 
rotted in stock and root while it grew. . Bacon. 

Frowning Austcr seeks the southern sphere, 

And rott, \iith endless rain, th’ unwholsomc year. Dryden. 

Rot. n. s. [from the verb.] 


Milttm, P. L. 


WaUer, 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


1. A distemper among sbeep, in which their lungs are 
wasted. 

In an unlucky grange, the sheep died of the rot, the swine 
of the man-e, and not a goose or iluckling throve. B. Jenton. 
Tlic cattle must of rot and murrain die. Milton, P. L. 
The wool of Ireland siifiers under no defect, the coiintrv 
being generally full stocked with sheep, and the soil little sub¬ 
ject to other rots than of hunger. Ttmplc. 

2. Putrefaction ; putrid decay. 

Brandy scarce prevents the suaden rot 

Of freezing nose, and quick decaying feet. Philips. 

RfyTA,^ n. s, [Latin. See Du Conge in V. Ror.i 

I’ORPHVBETICA.] 

1. A particular court of papal jurisdiction, consisting 

of twelve doctors, ’ 

Stnpliilous, dean of the rota, was there;. 

# • Burnet, Hitl. BeJ. i. 50. 

2. A club of politicians, in thehistoiyof this country, 
who, when the gwernment so oflen wavered in 
1659, were for comfriving an equal government by 
rotation. 
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Sidrophel, ii full of trickf 
Am rota meo of poMdu, 

Straight eait about to OTap>rauh 

The uawaiy conqueror with a fetch. Hudibnu, ii. iii. 

Ro'takt. adt. Iraia, Latin.] Whirling ss a wheel. 

Diet. 

Ro'tated. tuff, [rotaius, Latin.] Whirled round. 
RoTA'TiON.'f fi. s. [roiatiofi, Fr. rotatio, Lat.] 

I. Hie act of whirling round like a wheel; the state 
of being to whirled round ; whirl. 

Of this kind it tome disposition of bodies to rotatum from 
East to West; as the main float md refloat of the sea, by 
consent of the universe as port of the diurnal motion. Bacon. 

By a kind^ of jaredation erVotefioi^ arts have their suc¬ 
cessive invention, perfration, and traduedbn from onejpeople 
to another. ETc/e, Orig. of Jtfmkmd. 

Ihc axle-trees of chariots take fire by the rapid rotalion^t 
the wheels. .JTcwton, Opt. 

In the passions wild rottUiou tost, 

Our wring of actions to ourselves is lost. Pipe. 

In fond rotation spread the spotted wing, 

And shiver every featlicr with desire. TViomton. 

3 . Vicissitude of succession. 

This is all the possible rotation our speciilative state-botcher 
can in reason promise to himself. Butter, Charact. 

ROTATOB. h. s. [Latin.] That which gives a 
circular motion. 

'ibis artMutadoD ia strengthened hv strong muscles; on the 
inside by the triers and the four iituh rotators. fViseman. 

IIo'tatobv.# a^". [rotatus, Lat] Wliirling; running 
round with edaity. Dr. Johnson tlius defines tlie 
second sense of with rotatmy prefixed. 

The ball and socket joint allows a rotatory or sweeping mo¬ 
tion. PolfPt iVot. Theol. ch. 9. 

ROTEI.*J“ n.s. 

1. [Bote, old Fr. from the Lat. rofa, a wheel; the Fr. 
vitUe^ and what we call tlie hurdy-gurdy. Ritson, 
Metr. Rom. i. clxv. Bote, instrument qu’on a 
appeld depuis vieUe ,• il etoit mont 4 de cinq cordcs, 
accorddes dc quarte en quarte.” Roquefort^ Glogf. 
Lang. Rom.] A musi^ instrument. 

Wal couthe he sing, and playen on a rote. Chaucer, 

There did he find, in her ddneious bower. 

The frdre Bseana playing on a role. Spemcr, F. Q, 

2. iBotim, old ’Fr. par rotine, by rote. Cotgrave. 
This is the general usa^ of thi; meaning, witn 
but it is not uniTersally so.] Words uttered by 
mere memory without meaning; memory of words 
without comprehension of the sense. 

First rehearse this song by rote. 

To each word a warbling note. Shakspearc. 

Thy loved did rend by rote, and could not spell. Shakspeare. 
Ho rather stuth it by rote to himself, than that he ran 
throughly believe it. Bacon, Ess. 

All this be understood by rote, „ 

And as occuuon serv’d womd quote. HuMras. 

Learn Aristotle’s rules by rote. 

And ct all hazards boldW WOtc. Su/ifl, M'vsceU. 

These learn a rote of bunboniy, that serveth all oecasions. 

Sui\fi. 

To Rote. v. a. [from the noun.] To fix in the 
memory, without informing the understanding. 
Speak to the people 

Words rated in yonr tongue; bastards ond syllables 

Of no attowance to your liosom’t truth. Shakspeare. 

To Rote.# u. n. [rota, Lat] Tjjj^go out by rotation 
or succession. 

A third psrt of the leaste, or psriiameat, diould rote out by 
balkit eteiy year, and new enet narfi osai in thdr room. 

Grey, Jfate en Hmaras, P. a. C. j. ver. 1108. 

Ro'tout. n. s. [rot andgu/.] Bad beer. 


ROT 

They overwhelm their paunch dai^ with a kind of flat *ol~ 
gut, we with a bitter drcgpsb small li^or. Harvey. 

Ro'tbeb-beasts.# n. s. [hp^^, Sax. hp^pu, boves, 
VBCese; krutr, or nOr, IceL aries, from ru, vdlus, 
caesarics. Serenius.] Homed cattle; black cattle. 
Phillips says it is used in old statutes, and in his 
time in the north of England. 

. The beorc to chase, the hinde to runne, the cruel boare to foil 
Upon the beards of rother. 6 easte hod now no lust at all. 

GoUii^, Tr. of Otid'e Met. {1567.) 

Ro'ther-nails. n. s. [a corraption of rudder.^ 
Amoiig shipwrights, nails with very full heads 
used for fastening the rudder irons of 4 iips. Bculcp. 
Ro'ther-soil.# n. s. The dung of rothcr-beosts. 

Ro'tten. adj. [from roL] 

1. Putrid; carious; putrescent. 

Trust not to roUeu planks. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
_ Prosperity begins to mellow. 

And drop into the rotten month of death. Shakspeare. 

O bliss-breeding sun, draw from the earth 
BoUen humidity; below thy sister’s orb 
Infect the air. Shakspeare, TSiaon. 

There is by invitation or excitation ; os when a rotten apple 
licth close to another apple that is sound; or when dung, 
jjvhich is already putrefied, is added to other bodies. Bacon. 

Who brass as rotten wood; and steel no more 
Regards than reeds. Sandys, Paraphr. 

’ It groweth by a dead stub of a tree, and about the roots of 
rotten trees, and takes his juice from wood putreficii. Bacon. 

They screwood from the rotten hedges took. 

And seeds of latent fire from flints provoke. JJrydcn. 

2. Not firm; not trusty. 

Hence, rotten thing, or 1 shall shake thy bones 
Out of thy garments. Shakspeare, Corioi. 

3. Not sound; not hard. 

They were left moiled with dirt and mire, by reason of the 
deepness of the rotten way. KnoUes, Hist, tf the Turks. 

4. Fetid; stinking. 

You common cry of curs, whose breath 1 hate. 

As reck o’ the rotten fens. Shakspeare, Corioi. 

Ro'ttenness. 71 . s. [from rotfen-J State of being 
rotten; cariousness; putrefaction. 

Diseas’d ventures. 

That play with all infirmities for gold, 

Whicn redtennefs lends nature. ^ i^ak^are, Cwnbeline. 

It the mattm* stink and be oily, it is a certain sign of a rotten¬ 
ness. Wieeman, Surgery. 

ROTU'ND.. adJ. [roionde, Fr. rotundas, Latin.] 
Round; circular; spherical. 

The cross fi^re of die Christian tempifli is more proper for 
spacious buildmgs than the rotund of the heathens; the eye is 
much better filled at first entering the rotund, Imt such as are 
built in the {b|’m of a cross give us tt|>reater variety. Addison. 

RoTUNDivo'i.ion8. adj. [rotundas ttodJoUum, Lat] 
Having round leaves. 

RoTij'NDiTy. s. [rotunditas, Lat. rohmdite, Fr. 
fromro/iOKi.] Roundness; sphericity; circularity. 
Thou all-diaking thunder. 

Strike fiat the thick rotundity o’ the world. Shakspeare. 

With the raiwtdUy common to the atoms of ail fluids Uiere 
is some difierence in bulk, else oil fluids would he aufce in 
weight. Grew. 

Who would part with these solid blessings, for the little fan¬ 
tastical pleawntness of a smooth convexity and ro/wiiSiy of a 
globe? BenBey, Sena, 

Botundity is an emblem of eternity, that has ncitiier begin¬ 
ning nor end. ' Addison on Medals. 

RoTu'sDO.'f’ «. J. • [foUmdo, ttali|n.] A building 
formed round both in the inside and outside; such 
as the pantheon at Rome. Trctiotu. 
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He at last, brought us to Uie rotunda. 

Adiuoa on Ane. MtdaU. 
On the brink of tliej'precipice stands the Sibyl’s temple, ^hc 
remains of a little rotunda surrounded with its portico. 

Gray, Lell. 

To ROVE.’f* V. n. Xr^ver^ Danish, to range for 
plunder; rooverty Teut. the some; hrat^a, Icel. to 
move from a place. Sereniujjyl 

1. To ramble; to range; to wander. 

Thou’st years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the war’s surfeits, to go rote with one 
That’s ^ unbruis’d. Skalitpeare, CoruJ. 

Faultless thou dropt from hit unerring skill. 

With the bare power to sin, sinee free of will; 

Yet charge not with thy guilt his bounteous love, 

For who has power to wmk, has power to rove. Arhuthnot. 

I view’d th’ effects of that disKtrous flame. 

Which kindled W th’ Imperious queen of love. 

Constrain’d me from my native realm to rose. Pope. 

2. To shoot an arrow' called a rovOT. To rove 
xoide of the marlr, is a phrase yet used in some 
placc-s. Dr. Johnson has ttdeen no notice of this 
definition. 

£vcu at the marke-whitc of bis heart she roved. 

Spentrr, F. Q. 

To Rove. v. a. To wander over. 

UoviH/’ the field, I chanc’d * 

A goodly tree far ^stant to behold, 

Loaden with fruit of fairest colours. AlUton, P. L. 

Cloacina as the town she rov’d, 

, A mortal scavenger she saw, she lov'd. Gay, 

Ro'vEii.'f' n. s. [from rove."} 

1. A w anderer; a ranger. 

Are you rovert, and men of fortune ? 

Bogan, Horn. Hebr. (165S,} p. 243. 
Thought, busy thought, too busy for niy peace, 

Strays, wretched rover, o’er the pleasing past. 

Young, Night Th. 1. 

2. A fickle liiconstant man. 

Soon, too soon, the happy lover 

Docs our tenderest hopes deceive; 

Man was form’d to be a rover. 

Foolish woman to believe. Mendex, Song m the Chaplet. 

3. A robber; a pirate, [pcapepe, Saxon; roover, 
Teut.] 

This is the case of rovert by loud, as some cantons in Arabia. 

Bacon, Holy H'ar. 

4. A kind of arrow. 

Here be of all sorts; flights, rovert, and bntt-shafts. 

B. Jonton, Cynih. Bevels. 

5. At Rovers. Without any particular aim. Dr. 
Johnson. — Barret explains “ running at raven” 
by overmuch liberty. 

You pretend to shoote at the butte, you shoote quite at the 
rovert, and elcanc ih>m the marice. 

Abp. Cranmer, Antw. to Bp. Gardmer, p. 63. 
Nature shoots not at rovert: even inanimates, though they 
know not their perfection, yet are they not carried on by a 
blind unguided impetus; but that, wbicn directs them, knows 
it. GlanvUte, Seeptis. 

^ Providence shoots not at rovert; there is an arrow that 
flies by flight as well as by day, and God is the person that 
shoots it. &nith, Serm. 

Men of greater leading show thrir talents on the meanest 
subjects; Uiis is a kind m shooting at rovert. Additon. 

ROUGE, n. s. CFrench.] Red piunt. 

Rouas.# adj. [rougey Fr.] Red. 

Of olive and of /uge floiires 
Weren yitrewed balle and bouris. 

Baviat’t Vltiont, (about 1311,) in Warl.B. Ji. P. i. *23. 

To Rouge.# v, n. To lay rouge upon tlie fitce: ns, 
sherooger. 
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To Rouge.# v. a. To have the facj coloured with 
rouge: as, she was rouged. 

ROUGH.'f’ ad^. [hpeoj:, peoh, Saxon; rauh, Germ. 
The Sox. has also the substantive hpeop, s^ies.] 

1. Not smooth; rugged; having inequidities on the 
surface. 

The fiend 

O’er bog or stoep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare. 
Pursues his way. Milton, P. L. 

Were the mountains taken all away, the remaining parts 
would be more unequal than the roughett sea; whereas the 
face of the earth should resemble that of the calmest sea, if 
still ui the form of its first mast. Burnet, Theory. 

2. Austere to the taste: os, rough wine. 

3. Harsh to the ear. 

The rot^A and woful mtisick that we have. 

Cause it to sound. ■ Shtietpeare, Ferities. 

Most by the numbers judge a poet’s song. 

And smooth or rough with them is right or wrong. Pope. 

4. Rugged of temper; inelegant of manners; not soft; 
coarse; not civil; severe; not mild; rude. 

A fiend, a fury, pitiless and rough, 

A wolf; nay woasc, a fellow all in buflt Shakspenrr. 

Strait with a band of soldiers tall and ror^h 
On him he seizes. Coudey, Dactdeis. 

Ttic booby Phaon only was unkind, 

A surly boatman rough as seas and wind. Prior. 

5. Not gentle; not proceeding by easy operation. 

He gave not the king time to prosecute that gracious me- 
.thod, but forced lum to a quicks and rougher remedy. 

Clarendon. 

Hmpocrates seldom mentions the doses of his medicines, 
which is somewhat surprizing, because hh purgatives are ge> 
neratly veiy rongA and strong. ArMhnot on Coins. 

6. Harsh to the mind; severe. 

Kind words prevent a good deal of that perverseness, which 
rough and imperious usage often produces ui generous minds. 

Locke. 

7. Hard f^tured; not delicate. 

A ropy chain of ^cums, a visage roi^A, 

Deform’d, unfeotnr’d, and a skin of buff Hsyden. 

‘fl. Not polished; not finished by*art: as, a rough 
diamond. 

9. Terrible; dreadful. 

Before the cloudy van. 

On the rough edge of battle, ere it join’d, 

Satan advanc’d. Milton, P. L, 

10. Rugged; disordered in appearance; coarse. 

Rough from the tossing suigc Ulysses moves. 

Urg’d on by want, and recent from the storms, 

'Tlic brackish ooze his manly grace deforms. Pope. 

11. Tempestuous; stormy; boisterous. 

Come what come ma)-, 

Time and the hour run tlirough the roughest day. Shakspeare. 

12. Hwry; covered with hair or fbalhers. IScc 

Rough-footed. 

Rough.# «. s. Not calm weather. Obsolete. 

Thrice happy swains I — 

In calms, you fish; in roughs, use songs and danrtK. 

P. Fletcher, Fite. Fcl. vii. 31. 

To Rou'ghcast. V. a. and cast.J 

1. To mould without nicety or elegance; to form with 
asperities and inequalities. 

Nor bodily, nor ghostly negro could 
Bougheatl thy figure in a sadder mould. Cleavcland. 

2. To fbnn any thing in its first rudiments. 

In merriment they were first practised, and this roughcast 
unhewn poetry was jfistcad of stn^ pile's for one hundred and 
twenty years. Dryden, Ded, to due. 

Rou'ghcast. n.s. [rough md east.] 

I. A rudo model; a fiigm in its rudiments. 

The whole piece seems rather a loose model aad roughciut 
of what I des^n to do, than a eompleat work. IUghy. 

3 T 2 , 
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а. A< kind of^pliuiter mixed with pebbles, or by 
some other cause very uneven on the surface. 

Some man mutt present a wall; and let him have some 
plaitv, lome, or rau^doost about him to ngnify wall. 

Shaktpeare, 

RotT'GHDRAUGirT. fi. t. {rot^h and drai^M.'] A 
draught in its rudiments; a sketch. 

My elder brothers eome 
Rovghdrtiu^U* of nature, ill design’d and lame, 

Blown ofl^ uke blostonu, never r^e to bear; 

'Till I came finish'd, her last labour’d care. Dryden. 

To Roo^guoRaw. V. a, [rough and drew.] To trace 
coarsely. 

Hit victories we scarce could keep in view. 

Or polish ’em so fast, as he rougMrew. Dtyden. 

To Koi/ohen. V. a. [from rowgA.] To make rough. 

Such difference there is in tongues, that the same figure 
which roughetu one, mves majesty to another; and that was 
it which Virgil studied in his verses. Dryden. 

Ah t where must needy poet seek for aid. 

When dust and rain at once his coat invade 1 
His only coat; when dust, confus’d with rain, 

Rougheiu the nap, and leaves a mingled stain. Sw'^. 

To Rog'ghen. V. n. To grow rouglh- 

The broken landskip 

Ascending roughen* into rigid hUls. Thomion, Spring. 

To Rou'GHHEw.’f* v.a, [rm^h and furm. Dr. Farmer 
informed Mr. Steevens that the phrase, as used by 
Shakspeare, is technical. “ A wool-man, butcher, 
and dealer in hewers, lately observed to him, that 
^ nephew (an idle lad) could only ansisi him in 
making them; he could rough-hew them, biit not 
shape their ends. To slu^ the ends of wool- 
stefBers, or point them, requires a degree of skill; 
any one can rough-hew them.” Those who lop the 
branches and knots, from trees thkt have been 
felled, I mjw add, commonly call their work rough- 
hewing, j To give to any dung the first appearance 
offcnn. 

There’s a divinity'tbat shapes our cuds, 

Sc^hhew them how he will. Shaktpeare, Handel, 

ne whole world, without art and dress. 

Would be but one great wilderness. 

And mankind but a savage herd. 

For all that nature has conierr’d: 

This does but roaghhetn and design, 

Leaves art to polish and refine. Hudihra*. 

Rov'ghhewn. partieip. adj. 

1. Rugged; unpolished; uncivil; unrefined. 

A roughheum seaman, being brought before a justice for some 
misdemeanour, was by _him ordered away to prison; and 
would not stir; saying, it was better to stand where he was, 
than go to a worse place. Bacon, Apophthegms. 

2. Not yet nicely finished. 

I hope M obtmn a candid construcrion of this roughheum ill- 
timber’d discourse. Howell, Voc. For, 

Rou'giily. adv. [from rot^h.'] 

1. With unevai surface; with asperities on the 
surface. 

2. Harshly; uncivilly; rudely. 

Nc Mammon would Giere let him long remain. 

For terror of the torments manifold. 

In which the dimmed souls he did Imhold, 

But ros^y him bespake. Spenser. 

Rebuk’d, and rmtgUy sent to prison, 

Th’ immediate heir of England I was this easy ? Shakspeare. 

3. Severely; widiovt tenderness. 

Some fiiwnds of vice pretend. 

That I the tricks of youth too rdngUy bhunc. Drydcn. 

4. Austerely to the taste;, 

5. Boisterously; tempestuously. 

б . Hhrshly to the ear. 
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Rou'ghkbss. n. s. [from roajgA.] 

1. Superficial asperity; unevenness of surface. 

Tile little roughnesses or other inequalities of the leather 
against the cavity of the cylinder, now and then put a stop 
to the descent or ascent of the sucker. Boyle. 

While the steep horrid rougkneu of the wood 
Strives with the gentle calmness of the flood. Denham. 

When the diamond is not only found, but the roughness 
smoothed, cut into a fifikn, and set in gold, then we cannot 
but acknowledge, that it is the perfect work of art and nature. 

Drydcn. 

Such a persuasion as this well fixed, will smooth all the 
Toughneu of the way that leads to happiness, and ilhder all the 
conflicts with our lusts plearing. Atlerbury. 

2. Austereness to the taste. 

Divers plants contain a grateful sharpness, as lemons; or 
an austere and inconcoctcd roughness, as sloes. Brown. 

3. Taste of astringcncy. 

A tobacco-pipe broke in my mouth, and the spitting out 
the pieces left such a delicious roughness on my tongue, that 1 
champed up the remaining part. Spectator, 

4. HarshncHis to the car. 

in the roughness of the numbers and cadences of this play, 
which was so designed, you will sec somewhat more masterly 
than in any of my former tragedies. Drydcn. 

The Swedes, Danes, Germans, and Dutch attain to tliv 
pronunciation of our words witii case, because our syllables 
resemble theirs in roughness and frequency of consonants. 

Swift. 

5. Rii^cdncss of temper; coarseilcss of manners; 
tcnclency to rudeness; coarseness of behaviour and 
address. 

Roughness is a needless cause of discontent; severity brccd- 
eth fear; but roughness bruedeth hate: even reproofs from 
authority ought to be grave and not taunting. Bacon. 

When our minds’ eyes arc disengag’d, 

They quicken sloth, perplexities unty. 

Make roughness smooth, and hardness inollif}-. 'Denhans. 

Roughness of temper is apt to discountenance the tirooroiis 
or modest. Addison. 

6 . Absence oi' delicacy. 

Shotdd feasting and balls once get amongst the cantons, 
their military roughness would be quickly lost, thmr tempers 
would grow too soft for their climate. Addison. 

7. Severity; violence of discipline. 

8. Violence of operation in medicines. 

p. Utipolislicd or unfinished state. 

10. Inelegance of dress or appearance. 

11. Tem{>estuousncss; storminess. 

12. Coarseness of features. 

Iloucifi-FooTEn.'f' ad;', [from rough andyhof.] Feather- 
footed : as, “ a rough-footed dove” f^ieewood. 

Rough-shod.# adj. [rough and shod.'} Having the 
fool fitted, when the roads in firosty weather are 
slippery, with a roughened shoe: usra of horses. 

Rou'ohings.# r.5 . pL Grass after mowing or reap¬ 
ing. See UowEN. 

Rought. old. nret. of reach, [commonly written by 
Spenser ras^t."} Reached. 

The moon was a month old, when Adam was no more. 
And rot^hl not to five weeks, when he came to fivescore. 

Shakspeare, L, Lab. Lost. 

To Rou'ghwork. V. a. [rough and wwrA] Tg work 
coarsely over without the least nicety. 

Thus you must continue, rill you have -rougAwrought all 
your work from end to end. Jfavon, Xx, 

Ro'ving.# tu s. [from To rove."} Ajst of rambling or 
wandering. 

The numberless rorii^s of fancy, and windings of language. 

Barroiir, Sem. i. lyy. 

If we indulge the frequm rise and roang of posiionf, we 
thereby procure an unattenrive habit. Walts. 
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ItOU’LEAUM n. s. [French.] A liuleroll; a roil 
of uiiiucas made up in a paper: a term of garainfr, 
us tlie amusing Fop-Dictfonary of 1690 informs us, 
adding that certain lenders made up a rmdemi of 49 
guineas, for which they were to receive in payment 
SO! 

Expos’d in glorious Jteaps the tempting Imnk, 

(luiiie^ half-guineas, all the shining train. 

The winner’s jtleasure, and tlie loser’s pain : 

In bright confusion open roukam lie, 

They strike the soul, and glitter in the rye 1 

• Pope, Bauet-Table. 

To Roun.* 0.«. To whisper. See the second sense 
of To Round. But roun^ or ronvi, is the true 
word, as the etymon, and ancient usage of it, will 
slicw. [Sax punian, susurrare, mystiaUoqui; Germ. 
rmm; M. Gutlu runa, roystcrium, secretum. The 
Lancasliirc dialect preserves this form in reerwrif to 
wliis])cr. JtowHynge, susurrum. Pr. Parv.] 

And ofl: he roumet/t in her car. Gower, Canf. Am, B. 4. 

He rounrd in his ere. C/tawer, Fr. Talc. 

To Roun.# V. a. To address in a whisper. 

A little wholesome talk. 

That none could hear, close rowued in the ear. 

Breton, Works of a Young H’d, (157;.) 

Rou'nokval. n.s. [from Jiottncesval, a town at the 
foot of the Pyrenees.] See Pka, of which it is a 
.•<|K;cius. 

Dig garden, 

And set as u duintie thy runcival pease. " Tutter. 

ROUND.'f' adj. [»md, Frencli; rondo, Italian; rund, 
Dutch; rolundus, Latin. Dr.Johnson. — Su. Goth. 
rund, raund; vox antiquissima. Screnius.] 

1. Cylmdrical. 

Hollow engines long, and round, thick ramiii’d. MUlon, P. L, 

2. Circular. 

The queen of night, 

In her increasing homes, doth rounder grow. 

Till full and perfect she appearc in show. Brown. 

His ponderous shield, 

Ethereal temper, massy, laigc, and round, MUton, P. L. 

3. Splierical; orbicular. 

The outside bare of this round world. Miltm, P. L, 

4. {liotundo ore, Lat.] Smooth; without defect in 
sound. 

In his satyrs Horace is quick, round, and pleasant, and as 
in nothing so bitter, so not so good os Juvcnul. Peaehatu, 

Hu style, tliough round and coniprehenrive, was incuuibrcd 
sometimes by pamntheses, and became difficult to vulgar un¬ 
derstandings. Felt, Ufe of Ilammotul. 

5. Whole; not broken. 

PUny put a round number near the truth, rather than a 
fraction. Aiiulhnol on 

6. Large; not inconsiderable: this is hardly used but 
with sum or price. 

Three thousand ducats! ’tis a good round fum. Shakipcare. 

Tliey set a roundpriee upon your bead. Addison. 

It is not easy to foresee what a round sum of money may di> 
among a people, who Have tamely su.Tcrcd the Franeke co'uiplc 
to be seized on. Addison on IMj/. 

She called for a round sum out of the privy purse. Hooke. 

7. Plaio; clear; fair; candid; open. 

’Hound dealing is the honour of man’s nature; and a mix¬ 
ture of falsehood is like allay in ^Id and silver, which' may 
make the meUd work the better, but it embaseth it. Baeoiu 

8. Quick; brisk. 

Punting is a long pilgrimage; if we do not actually bc^n 
the joumciy, aad travffi at a round rate, we shall never arrive 
at tne end of it.. Dryden, Dufiesnoy. 

Sir Reger heard them^ upon a round trot; and after pausing, 
told than, that much might be smd on both sides. Addison. 
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9. Plain; free without delicacy or reserve; almost 
rough. 

Let his queen mother all alone intr^ him, 

To shew his OTefs; let her be round with him. Skakspearc. 

The kings interposed in a round and princely manner; not 
onl;^ by way of request and persuasion, Imt also by way of pro¬ 
testation and menace. Bacon. 

RouNm-f* M. s. 

1. A circle; n sphere; an orb. 

Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear. 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round. 

Which fate and metaphysiefc cud doth seem 

To have crown’d thee withal. Skakspeare, Macbelk. 

I’ll charm the air to fpvc a sound. 

While you peribrm your antidc round, Skakspeare, Macbeth. 

Tliree or four we’ll dress like urchins, 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 

And rattles in their hands. SkeAspeare, M. W. tf Windsor. 

Hirsute roots arc a middle sort, between the bulbous and 
fibrous; that, besides the putting forth sap upwards and down¬ 


wards, puttetii forth in round. Baeoiu 

He (fid foretcl and prophesy of him. 

Who to his realms that azure round hath Join’d. Benkam. 

They meet, they wheel, they throw their darts afar; 

Then in a round the mingled bodies run, 

Flying they follow, and jiursiiing shun. Bryden. 

How shall I then b(^n, or where conclude. 

To draw a fame so truly circular ? 

For, in a round, what order can be shew’d, 

Where all the (larts so equal iierfect are ? Bryden. 

The mouth of Vesuvio has four hundred yards in diameter; 
for it seems u perfect round. Addison. 

This image on the medal plac’d, 

Witli its bright round of titles grac’d. 

And stnmpt on British coins riiall live. AKdison, 

, Rundla; step of a ladder. 

When lie once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 


By which he did ascend. Shaksmare, Jvi. Gees. 

Many arc kick’d down ere they have climbed the two or 
three first rounds of the ladder. Gov, of the Tongue, 

All the roithds like Jacob’s ladder rise; 

The lowest hid in earth, the topmost in the skies. Bryden. 

Ibis is the last stage of human perfection, the utmost round 
of the ladder whcrcliy we ascend to heaven.. Norris. 

3. The time in which any thing has passed through 
all h.mds, and comes buck to the first; hentx ap¬ 
plied to a carousal.* 

A gentle round fill’d to the brink, 

To this and t’ other friend I drink. Suckling. 

Women to cards may be coroparid; we play 
A round or two, when us’d, we throw away. Granvdk. 

The feast was serv’d; the bowl was crown’d; 

To the king’s pleasure went the mirthful round. Prior. 

4. A revolution; a course ending at the point where 
it began. 

Wc, that arc of purer fire, 

Imitate the starry quire. 

Who, in their mi'glity watchful spheres, 

Lead in swift rounds' the months and years. MUlon, Comus. 

No end can to this be found, 

’Tis nought but a perpetual fruitless round. • CouUey. 

Ifnotmng will please people, unless they be greater than 
nature intended, what can they expect, but the ass’s n.und 
of vexatious changes. VEstrange. 

How then to drag a wretched life beneath 
And endless round of still returning woes, 

And all the gnawing pangs of vain remorse? 

What torment’s this ? Sr^k. 

Some preachers, prepared only upon two or three points, 
run the same round from one end of the year to another. 

Addison. 
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TIU by one countleit sun of woe* oppreat, 

Hoew whh ca^ and ignorant of re»t, 

' Wc nod the vital spring* relax’d and worn j ) 

Conipell’d our common impotence to mourn, > - 

Thus through the round or age, to childho^ we return.) 

Prior. 

5. Rotation; aiiccesaion in vidssitude. 

* Such new Utopians would have a round of government, as 
some the like in the church, in winch every spoidi becomes 
upjwmost in hi* turn. Holudt^. 

6 . [Rcmde, Fr.] A walk performed by a guard or 
officer, to sumy a certain district. 

He accompanied the major of the regiment in going.what 
are styled the roicadt. I^nglon i/Johnton, in Boswell't Li/e. 

7. A dance; a roundelay; a aong. 

The Graces painted arc 

With hand in hand dancing and endless round. 

Davies, Orchestra, (1596.) 

Love taught tlicm rounds and winding hey* to tread. 

Davies, ut supra. 

Some jolly shepherd sung n lusty round. 

And to his voice nad tun’d his oaten reed. Faitfax, Tau. B. 7. 
Rhimes, songs, and merry rounds. 

Fktcker, Fmthf. Shepherdess, 
Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantnstick round. MUton, Comus. 

8. A general discharge of cannon or firc-urms. 

James, Milit, Diet. 

Ruun^. adv. 

I. Every way; on all sides. 

Tile terror of God was upon tlte cities round about. Gen. 

All sounds whatsoever move rounds that is, on all rides, 
upwards, downwards, forwards, and backward Bacon. 

In daAncss and with dangers compass’d round. Milton, P. L. 

a. [En rottd, d la ronde, Fr.] In a revolution. 

^ tlie best ’tis but cunning; luid if he can in his own 
fancy raise that to the opinion of true wisdom, he comes round 
tor^tisc his deedts uj^n himself. Gov. 0/ the Tongue, 

3. Circularlv. 

One foot DC center’d, and the other turn’d 
Bound throu^ the vast profundity obscure. Milton, P. L. 

4. Not in a direct line. 

If luereiy to come in. Sir, they go out; 

The way they take is strai;^Iy round about. „ Pope. 

Round. 

1. On every side of. 

To offidate li^t round tliis opacous eertit. AtiUon, P. L. 

2. About; circularly about. 

He led the hern round 

Tlie confines of the blest Elysian gremud. Drpden. 

3. All over; here and there in.* 

Round the world wc roam. 

Forc’d from our pleasing fidds, and native home. Drpdeu. 

To Round, v. a. [rotundo, Lat. from tbc noun.3 

1. To surround; to encircle. 

Would that the inclusive verge 
Of golden metal, that must rountl my brow, 

Were redhot steel to scar me to the brain. Shakspeare. 

Wc arc such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. Shakspeare. 

This distemper’d messenger of wet, 

The many coloured bis, rounds thine eyes. Shakspeare. 

The vilest cockle gaping on the coast. 

That rounds the ample sea. Prior. 

2. To make spherical, circular, or c^lindricaL 

Wornu wHh many fe^ which round ticmaeivcs into bolls, 

arc bred ebiefiy under logs of rimber. Bacon, 

When silver has liecn lessened in any piece carrying the 
publiek stamp, by ciippinB, washing, or rounding, the laws 
have declared it not to be uiwful money. Locke. 

Wbh the dcuvingAnife and mawl split the stuff into a 
. tquare jaece near the siie, ard with the drawdenife round off 
the ed^ to make it fit fiw the lathe.. Moaon. 

- Can any one tell, how the sun, ;^eis, and satellites were 
romd td into thdr particular spherwctical orbs? Cheyne. 


3. To raise to a relief. 

The figures on our modern medals are nused and rouiukd to 
a wy great perfecdon. Addison on Ane. Ah dais. 

4. To move about any thing. 

To those tx^oad tlie polar circl& day 
Had unbenighted shone, while tbolow sun. 

To recompense his distance, in your sight 

Had rounded still the horizon, and not known 

Or East or West. Milton P. L. 

5. To mould into smoothness. 

These accomplishments, applied in the pulpi^ appear by 
a quaint, terse, fiorid stile, rounded into periods and cadencies, 
witoout propriety or meaning. SiM, Misceff. 

2 o Round."!* v, tu 

1. To grow round in form. 

The queen, your mother, rounds apace; we shall 
Present onr services to a fine ncwjmince. Shakspeare. 

2 . l_Ruaen, German; whence Chaucer writes it better 
roitn. Dr. Johnson. — It is Sax. as I have shown 
under roun .■ and the present writing of it, round, 
is certainly a corruption.] To whisper. 

Being come to the supping place, one of Inlander's servants 
rounded in his ear ; at which he retired. Sidney. 

They’re herewith me already; whispering, rounding, 

Sicilia is a so forth; ’tis forgone. Sudtspearr. 

3. To go rounds, as a guard. 

They- 

Keep watch, or nightly roumling walk. ATillon, P. L, 

To Round.*!- «• To address in a whisper. A 
corruption of roun. 

And in his earc himVoumr/cd close bchindc. Spenser, F. Q. 
Cicero was at dinner, where an ancient lady said she was but 
forty: one that sat by rounded him in the ear, she is far marc 
out of question: picero answered, I must believe her, for I 
heard her say so any time these ten years. Baenu. 

The fox rounds the new elect in the ear, with a piece of 
secret service that he could do him. V Estrange. 

Rou'ndabout. ai 0 . [This word is used as an adjective, 
though it is only an adverb united to a substantive 
by a colloquial license of language, which ought not 
to have been admitted into books.] 

1. Ample; extensive. 

Those rinccrely follow reason, but for want of having large, 
sound, roundabout sense, have not a full view of all that re¬ 
lates to the question. Loeke on the Understanding. 

2. Indirect; loose. 

Panqihrasc is a roundabotU way qf translating, invented to 
help the barrenness, which translators, overlooking in them¬ 
selves, have apprehended in our tongue. Feltoti on the Classieks. 

Rou'ndsl.*!* ■> 

Rou'n DELAY. \ ■ * 

I. [Bandelet, Fr. A kind of ancient poetry, which 
commonly consists of thirteen verses, of which eight 
ore of one kind of rhyme and five of another: it is 
divided into three couplets; and at the en^ of the 
second and thirri, the beginning of the roundel is 
repeated in an equivocal sense, if possible. Diet. 
Trevoux.] A song or tune in which preceding 
lines or strains arc rc|>eatcd; 4 kind of dance. 

Siker, sike a roundle never heard I none; 
little laeketh Perigot of the best, 

And Willie is not greatly over.gone. 

So woren hi* under-songs well oddrest. Slender, Shep. Cal. 

To hear thy rimes and rounddavs, 

Which thou wert wont in wasteful hills to ring, 

I more delight than lark in summer days, 

Whose echo made the neighbouring groves to ring, Spenser. 
Come now a roundel and a fairy song, Shaksjieare, 

The muses and graces made festivals; the fiiwns, za^ri^ and 
nymiM did dance their romddaus. Howell. 

They list’ning heard him, wfaije he search’d the grove. 

And loudly sung his roundek^ of love. 

But o» the sudden stop’d. Dryden, Kn, Tale. 
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2. ^TtondcUsy Fr.] A round form or figure. 

Htc Spaniarda, castuie themselves into rovnieh, and iheir 
strongest ships walling in the rest, made a dying mardi to 
(Calais. Jiacon. 

'fhey- 

Pluckt in their horns, and in n roundel lay. 

Mir. far Ma^. p. 8»;. 

lloo'nDEH.'f* «. s. [from round.'] Circumference; 
enclosure. ITie word'in Shokspearc, cited by Dr. 
Johnson, is not rounder, but roundtae, as elsewhere 
the poet uses rondure. See Honovre. 

If you fondly pass our proffer’d uffbr, 

Tis not the rnundurc of your old fac’d walls 
Can hide you from our messengers of war. Shai*peare, K. John. 
Kou^noiiead. n. s. [round and Jicad.] Aj}uritan, so 
named from the practice once prevalent among 
them of cropping their hair round. 

Your petitioner alwsys kqit hospitality, and <lrank confusion 
tq^c roundheadt. Spectator. 

IlouNDiiEit'DED.# adj. [round and head.] Having 
a round top. 

RoundJieadcd arches and windows. 

Loiidh, lAfe of IVpkeham, J 6. 
lloti'NDHOusE. n. s. [round and house.] 'riie con¬ 
stable’s prison, in which disorderly persons, found 
in the street, arc confined. 

Tliey march’d to some fam’d roundhotue. Poj)f. 

FIou'ndish. adj. [from round.] Somewhat round; 
approaching to roundness. 

It is not every small crack that caiMtnake speh a receiver, as 
is of a roundish figure, unless to onr experiment. Rty/e, 

llor'NDLET.* M, s. [froui round.] A little circle. 
Little circles, or round/ets, dispened here and there about 
the hemispheres. Greporp, Posthum. p. 310. 

The troubled tears then standing in his ryes, 

Through which he did upon the letters look. 

Made them to seem like roumUels, that arise 
Hy a stone c;»>t into a standing brook. 

Drayton, Barons’ fVars, B. 5, st. 60. 
Ron'NDLV.* adj. [round and like.] Somewhat round; 
like a circle. 

About the edges of whose roundly form 
In order grew such trees as doe odorne 
The sable hearse. W. Browne. 

Rou'ndly. adv. [from nmid.] 

1. In a round form; in a round manner. 

2. Openly; plainly; wiUiout reserve. 

Injoin gnlnsaycrs, giving them roundly to understand, that 
where our duty is submission, weak oppositions betoken pride. 

Hooker. 

You’ll prove a jolly surly groom, 

Tiiat take it on you at the first so roundly. Shakspeare. 

Mr.de Morder roundly said, that to cut off all contentions 
of words, he would pro{iose two means for peace. Hayward. 

From a world of phtenomena, there is a principle that acts 
out of wisdom and roiinscl, as was abundantiy evidenced, and 
as roundly acknowledged. Mure, Dto, Dialogues. 

He affirms every thing roundly, without any art, rhetorick, 
or circumloeudon. Addison, Count Tariff. 

3. Briskly; with speed. 

When the mind has brought itself to attention, it will be 
able to cope with diffieultiiai, and master them, and then it 
may go on roundly. Locke. 

4. Completely; to the purpose; vigorously; iu 
earnest 

T was called any thing, and I would have done any thing, 
indeed too, and roundfy too. Shakspeare, Hen. JV. 

nit lord justice caused the earl of Kildare to be arrested, 
and cancdlea such charters as were lately resumed, and pro¬ 
ceeded eveiy srfty so roandi^ and severely, as die nobility did 
nuich dhtoate hi^ Davies on Imand. 

Rou'ndness.*!* n, s. [from rofsndl] 

1. CimUority; splierid^; cylindrical form. 
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The same reason is of the roundttess of the bublde • for the 
air within avoideth discontinuance, and therefore casteth it«lf 

Bracelets of pearl gave roundness to her arm. 

And ev’ty gem augmented ev’iy charm. 

Rowsdness is the primaiy essential mode or diflerence of a 

Watts, Logick. 

2. Smoothness. 

The whole period and compass of dn's speech was delightsome 
for the roundness, and grave for the strangeness. Spenser. 

3. Honesty; openness; vigorous measures. 

Albeit routsdness and pUn ffiialiiwbc most wonhy praise. 

Ralegh, Arts Emp. ch. to. 
liouh’D-ROBiN.# n. s. [“ a corruption of the Fr. rtt- 
lan ronde, a round riband. It was usual among 
French officers, when they signed a remonstranc^ 
to write their names in a circular foim, so that it 
was impossible to ascertain who signed first.” 
Janies, Alilit. Diet, j A written petition or remon¬ 
strance, signed by several persons round a ring or 
circle. “ 

The question was who should have the courage to propose 
them to him ? at last it was hinted, that there could be no way 
'0 good as that of a round-robin as the sailors call i^ whicli 
thev make use of when they enter into a conspiracy, so as not 
to li t It be known who puts his name first or last to the paper. 
(Sir W. Forbes, Lett, to BosivcU, in Besta. Lfe o/J^stm', 

To HOUSE. V. a. [of the same class of words with 
raise and me.] 

1. To wake from rest. 

At once the crowd arose, confus’d and high; 

For Mars was early up, and rous'd the sky. Drudea. 

Rev’rent I touch thee! hut with hon»t zeal. 

To rouse the watrbmcn of the publick weal. 

To virtue’s work provoke the tardy hull; 

And goad the prelate slumbering in his stall. Psme. 

2. To excite to thought or action. 

Then rouse that neart of thine. 

And whatsoever heretofore thou hast assum'’d to be 

This day be greater. Chap,nan. 

Ihe JUanc and swede, rosu'd up hy fierce alarms, 

Bless the wise conduct of her pious arms; 

Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors cease, 

And all the nortlicni world lies hush’d in peace. Addison. 

I’ll thuuder in their ears tlicir country’s cause. 

And try to rouse up all that’s Roman in ^em. Addison, Cafo. 

The heat, with which Luther treated his adversaries, though 
strained too fiw, was extremely well fitted by the providence 
of God to rouse up a people, the most phlcgmorick of any in 
Christendom. Atterbury. 

3. To put into action. 

As an eagle, secine prq- amM!.Tr, 

His airy plumes doth rouse lull rudely dight; * 

So shaked he, that horror was to hear. Spenser, F. Q 

Blust’ring winds had rous’d the sea. Milton, P, L. 

4. To drive a beast from his lairc. 

The blood more sdrs, 

To rouse a lion, than to start a hare. Shakspeare, Hen. IP. 

He stooped down, he couched as a lion, and as an old lion ; 
who shall rouse him up? (leu. xliv n 

The unexpected sound 

Of Jogs uid men lus wakeful cor docs wound; 

JVoaFd with the noise, he scarce believes his car. 

Willing to think th’ illusions of his fear 
Had ^v’li this false alarm. Denhenu 

Now Cancer glows with Phmbus’ fiery car, 

The youth rush eager to the sylvan war; 

Swarm o’er the larras, the forest-walks surround, 

Bouse tlie fleet hart, and cheer the op’ning hound. Pope. 

To House, u. ». 

1. To awake from slumber. « 

Men, sleqni^ found by whom they dread, 

Rouse and besur themselves ere weU awake. M'dton, P. L. • 

Richard, who now was half asleep, 

Rouddi nor would longer silence keep. Prior. 
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Marpheui rautet from hU bed. St. CeeiHa. 

2. To be excited to thou^t or action. 

Good thiagt of dejr begin to droop and drowse, 

MHiUe night's black agents to thdr prey do rtme. Shakipeare, 

Roosb.’I* n. s, [mcA, Gernian, half drank. Dr. 
Jdhnaon. Thia word is used in the various signi- 
ficadons of a riotous nois^ a drunken debauch, and 
a large portion of liquor. We had it probably 
from our Saxon or Duiish progenitors; and though 
the original word is los^ it remains in the German 
ramch. Hence our carouse. Douce, lllu^r. of 
Shaksp^re, ii. 205. Hie Danish ratesa is pre- 
serveo in a woik, believed by Mr. Brand to be 
written in K. Ch. the second’s time: “ Thou 
noblest drunkand Bacchus, — teach me how to take 
tlie Danish rousa, the Switzer’s stoop of Rhenish, 
the ItaUah parmasant, the Englishman’s healths 
mAJnUcItsl* Popul. Antiq. ii. 228.] A large 
glass filled to the utmost, in honour of a health pro¬ 
posed. The word is obsolete. 

Th^ have given 'me a rotue already. 

->Nbt past a pint as I am a soldier. ' Shaktpeare, Othello. 

Nojoeund ht^lth that Denmark drinks tn. 4 ay, 

But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell; 

And the king’s rouse shall bruit it back again, 

Respeakiiig earthly thunder. Shahpeare. 

Take the rowse freely, 

’Twill warm your blood, and make you fit for jollity. 

« Beaum, and r?. Loy. Suhfect. 

Rou'sEa.'f’ «. s. [from rouse.'] One who rouses. 

All tills which I have dqialnted to thee, are inciters and 
reusers of my mind. Shelton, Tr. of D, Quix, iii. 6. 

ROUT.'!' ti. s. [route, old Fr. rot. Tout, rotte. 
Germ, ruta, routa, low Lat. “ rhawtl, r/ui’wtcr, 
Welsh, catervo, turma, rhodio, vagari.” Screnius.j 
I. A clamorous multitude; a rabbm; a tumultuous 
croud. 

Besides the endless routs of wretched thralls, 

Which thitlicr were assembled day by day 

From all the world. Spenser. 

A rmU of people there assembied were. 

Of every sort aiul nation under sky. Sjjcnscr. 

^ If th^ rebellion 

Came like itself in base and aliject routs,' 
hed on by bloody youth, goadt^ with rage. 

And Gounteiumcea by boys and begc.<tiy. 

You, reverend father, tlicn had not hem there. Shakspearc. 

Farmers were to forfeit their bolds in case of unlawful re¬ 
tainer, or partaking in rnw/s and unlawful assemblies. Bacon. 

Su<» a tacit league is against such routs and shoals, as have 
utterly degenerated from die laws of nature. Bacon. 

Nor do I name of men the common rout. 

That, wandering loose about, 

Grow up and perish, as the summer %. Milim, S. A. 

Fapey, wild dame, with much lascinous pride. 

By twin chameleons drawn, docs gaily ride. 

Her coach there follows, and throngs round about, 

Of shapes and airy forms ap endless rout. Cotidep. 

Tlie mad ungovernable rout, 

Full of confusion and the fumes of wine. 

Lov’d such varieM4ind antick tricktk Boscomnion. 

Harley spies 

The doctor fasten’d by the c^ cs 
At Cliarin^<ross among the rout, 

■Where paii|tcd monsters ore hung out.# Swift. 

%. A aelcct company. >j^ot noticed by Dr. Jolmsuii, 
or any of our lexicograplicrs. 

He rodo the hindereit of the romte, Chaucer, C. T, Fro/. 

Upon % little hillock she was placed 
Hi^er than all the rest, and round about 
Environ’d widi a girland, goodly mroced, 
jpf lovely losses; and them all witWit 

luoe diepherd swaynet sate in n rout, Spenser, F. Q, 


She it the foundress those ossembUei called routs. 

Dr. WssrtoH, Renela^ House. 
Out lords mid ladies then could sup alone, 

The fUHsy terms of drums end routs unknown. 

Hfeeite, Inal, 0/Juvenal, p. 34. 

3. [Route, Fr.] Confusion of an army defeatra or 


nyr army, 

As if they could not stand when thou wo't down, 

Dispers’a in rout, betook them all to fly. Darnel. 

Thdr mightiest quell’d, the battle swerv’d. 

With many an inrodo gor’d; deformed rout 

Enter’d, and foul disoraer. Milton, P. L. 


To Rout. v. a. To dissipate and put into confiision 
by defeat. 

The ant way to end the wart with him, and to rout him 
quite, should be to keep him from invading of those countries 
adjoining. Spenser on Ireland. 

That party of the king’s horse, that charged the ScotSf so 
totally routed and defeats their whole army, that they flpd. 

Clarendon. 

To Rout. v. n. To assemble in clamorous and 
tumultuous crouds. 

The meaner sort routed together, and suddenly assuling the 
earl in his house, slew him. Macon, Hen. VII. 

To Rout, or Rowt.# v. n. [hriida, Iccl. hputnn. 
Sax.] To snore in sleep. I’rompt. Parv. Tlie 
word is retained also in Barret’s Alv. 1580. To 
snort. It is still a northern word; to make a 
bellowing noise. And so anciently, *as well ns tu 
snore. • 


The beting of the sea— 

And that a man standc out of doiite 
A myle uif thens, and hearc it roK/g. * 

Chaucer, House if Fame, ii. jjc. 

They liad godc lc)rsir for to route. 

To vye who mightan stepe best. Chaucer, Dr. ver, 171, 

To Rout.* v. n. Trf search in tlic ground; as, a 
swine. A corruption of root. See To Root. It 
is a low expression also for making any searcii. 

Do thou the monumental hillock guard 
From trampling cattle, and the roulusg swine. 

Edwards, Sonn. (1758,} S. 44. 

Route, ft. .s. [route, Fr.] Road; way. 

Wide tliroiigh the foray field their route they take. 

Their bleeding bosoms force tho thorny brake. Gay, 

ROUTINE.* n.s. [French; anciently ro/fi«f, *‘nn 
usual courle, beaten path, ordinary way.” Cot- 
grave.] Custom; practice. 

He has certain set forms and routines of speech. 

Butter, Bern. ii. »ft. 

ROW.'I* tl.s. [reih, Germ, piepo. Sax. S^Rew.]'A 
rank or file; a number of things ranged in a line. 

Lips never part, but that tlicy show 
Ofpredous pearl the doiililc row. Sidney. 

After them all dancing on a row. 

The comely virgms came with garlands digbt, 

/ I fresh as flowes. _ Spenser. 

Three rows of groat stones,' and a new row of timlier. 

Esra, vi. 4. 


Where any row 

Of fruit trees, overwoody, reach’d too for , 

Their pamper’d boughs, and needed hands to cbmds 
Fruitless embraces. , _ _ Milton, P. L. 

A triple mounted row of pillars, laid 
On wheels. _ ^ ^ Milton, P. L. 

W’liere the bright seraphim in 'biiming row, 

Tlieir loud upliftM angel-trumpets blow. AHtton, Ode. 

A new born wood of various lines there grows, w 

And all the flourishing letters stand in rotas. Cowley. 

The victor honour’d with a nobler vest. 

Where gold and purple strive in equal rows. * Dryden. 

Why round our coaches crowd the white.^ov’d beaux, ' 
Why bows the sidebox from its imnost row. Pope. 
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ROY 


Row.# n.s. A riotous noise; a drunken debauch. 
Mr. Douce thinks that, to the substantive roitse, 
insy be referred *' the word nm, which was very 
much used a few years since.” lUustr. of Sli^sp. 
T 807. iL 105. It is a very low expression. 

To ROW. V. n, [popan, Sax.3 To impel a vessel in 
the water by oars. 

He saw them toiUng in rowing; for the wind wai contraiy. 

St. Mark, vi. 48. 

Some of these troughs or canoes were so great, that above 
twenty men have been found rowing in one. Abb(a. 

The bold Britons then securely row'd; 

Charles and his virtue was their sacred load. WaUrr. 

The watermen turned thmr barge, and rowed softly, that 
they might take the cool of the evenii^ liryden. 


To Row. w. a. To drive or help forward by oars. 

The swan rows her state with oary feet, MUtm, P. L, 
llo VABix.# a 4 j. [from To row.] Capable of being 
rowed upon. 

•That long barren fen. 

Once rowaiie ; but now doth nourish men 
In neighbour towns, and feels the weighty plough. 

JS.Jonsm, Horace'i Art Poeiry. 

RO'WEL.'f' «• s. [raiieUe, Fr.] 

I. A little flat ring, or wheel of plate or iron, tii 
horses’ bits. Cotgravc, 

A goodly person ! and could menage fiure 
His stubliorn steed with curbed canon bitt, 

Wlio under mm did trample as the mre. 

And cliaiift that any on his backe'should sitt: 

Tlic yron roweh into fiothy fome he Inti. 

Spenter, F. Q. i. vii. 37. 

3. The points of a spt(r turning on an axis, 

lie gave his able horse the head. 

And, Ending forward, struck his agile heels 

Against the panting sides of his poor Jade 

Up to the rowel bead. ^ 'Skakipeare, Hen. IV. 

A rider like myself, who ne’er wore rowel 
Nor iron on l.is heel. Shakipeare, CymbeHne. 

A mullet is the rowel of a spur, and liath never but five 
points I a star hath six. Pcacham on Blazoning. 

He spurr’d bis fiery steed 

With goring rowele, to provoke his speed. Dryden. 

3. A seton; a roll of hair or silk put into a wound to 
hinder it from healing, and provoke a discharge. 
To Ro'wel. V. a. To pierce through the skin, and 
keep the wound open by a rowel. 

Bowel the horse in the chest. jiforfimer. Husbandry. 


Ro'wEN.'f" n. j. [rowings are in some places what are 
elsewhere called rougAings. See Roughings.] 

. Rmoen is a field kept up till after Michaelmas, 
that the com left on the groupd may sprout into 
green. Notes on Tussei\ 

Then spare it for rowen, til Michel be past. 

To lengthen thy dairie, no better thou hast. Tustcr. 

Turn your'cowti, that ^vc milk, into your rowens, till snow 
comes. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


Ro'wer. r. s. [from row.] One tlrat manages an 
oar. 


Four gallics first, which equal rowers bear. 

Advaadu in the watry lists, appear. Dryden. 

The biniop of Salisbury ran down with the stream thirty 
miles in an hour, by the hdp of but one rower. Addison. 


RO'YAL. adj, [r^o^ Fr.] 

1. Kingly; belonging to a king; becoming a king; 

* Ine rt^af stock of David. MUton, P. J.. 

‘ The rowd bowers 

Of gr^ Selcucia buUt by Gredon kings. MUton, P. B, 

'liiriee happy they, who Uins io woiMS and groves. 

From courts retired, possess thdr peocdhl Ijives : 

Of royal maids how wrctAcd is'die fete! G^vUle. 

voi. ZV, • 


2 . Noble; illustrious. 

What news from Venice? 

How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio ? . Shaksprarr. 

Ro’tai^# n. 5. 

T. One of the shoots a stag’s head. Bailey. 

2. The highest sail of a sliip. Chambers. 

3. In artilleiy, a kind of small mortar. Chambers. 

4. One of the soldiers of .the first regiment of foot, 

which is called The Boyals 1 and is supposed to bi; 
the oldest r^ukr corps in Europe. James. 

Ro'Vi^iSM.# n. 5. [Fr. rcyalisme.'} Attachment to 
the* cause of royalty. 

Ro'YAi.iBT.”f* ». s, [royaliste, Fr. “ taking the king’s 
part, siding with the king.” Cotgrave.] Adherent 
to a king. 

Where Candish fou^t, the royalists ^vdl’d. 

Neither his courage nor his judgement w’d. WaUrr. 

The old church of England rimalists, another name for u 
man who prefers bis conscience Mfore his interests, are the 
most meritorious subjects in the world, as having passed all 
those terrible tests, which domineering malice could put them 
to, and carried their credit and their conscience clear. South. 

To Ro'yalize. V. a. [from rtyaW] To make royal. 

Ere you were queen, ay, or your husband king. 

To Toyatae his blood, 1 spilt mine own. Sudespeare. 

Ro'yaely. adv. [from rwa/.] In a kingly manner; 
regally; as becomes a king. 

It shall be my care, 

To have you royaUy appointed. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

His body shall be royalty interr’d, 

And the last funeral pomps adorn his hearse. Dryden. 

Ro'y ALTS', n. i. Ircyaultct Fr.] 

1. Kingship; character or office of a king. 

Draw, you rascal; you come with letters against the king, 
and take vanity the puppetl part against the royally of her 
father. Shakspeare, K.Lear. 

He will lose his head, ere rive consent. 

His master’s son, as worshiprally he terms it. 

Shall lose the royalty of England’s tliruuc. Shakspeare. 

Rinirdty by birth was the sweetest way of majesty: a king 
and a fiither compounded into one, being of a temper like 
unto God, justi -• and mercy. _ Halyday. 

If they had held their royalties by this titli^ cither there 
must have bf«n but one sovereign, or else every father of a 
family had os good ii claim to royalty as these. Ijocke. 

2. State of a king. 

I will, alas! be wretched to be great. 

And sigh in royalty, and grieve in state. Prior. 

3. EmWenis of royalty. 

Wherefore do I assume 

These royalties, and not refuse to reign ? Milton, P. L. 

To Royne. V. a. [regniT, Fr.] ’I'o gnaw; 10 bite. 

Yet did he murmure with rebellious sound. 

And sofrly royne when savage clioler gan redound. 

^ Spenser, /•’. Q. 

Ro‘'ynisii. ad/, [regneux, Fr. mangy, paltry.] Pal¬ 
try; sorrj’; mean; rtule. 

Tlic roynuh clown, at whom sq.oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is also missing. Shakspeare. 

Ro'yteijet. n. s. [French.]' A little or petty king. 

Causing the American roytetets to turn all homagers to that 
king and the crown of England. Heylin. 

Ro'ytish.# adj. Wild; irregular. This word is 
retained iiv the northern m»%, over-rank, spoken 
of CGrn or gross. Its oripn 1 know nof. 

No weed presum'd to shew itt roytish fiice 
In this incioBure; nettles, thistles, brakes,. 

Thorns, briars, cockle, hemlock, rampant grasse. 

With all those herbs (be meager wiaard nikes 
Into hit deadly boxes, cither yet 
Were not at all, or far from £dcn set. 

Seattmant, Psyeke, (ifiyr,) p. 8j ■ 
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To RUB.*}* V. a. ^rhvibio, Welsh; reiben, GemaD, 
to wipe. Dr. Johnsoti.—“ The Greek word r^tjSw 
vulgarly simifies to rub." Hammond on St. Mark, 
xiv. 3. Wacbter, under the Germ, reiben^ rerers 
to this Greek word; and notices also the Heb. 
ropi, contrivit] 

I. To clean or smooth eny thing by passing some¬ 
thing over it; to scour; to wipe.; to perfiricatc. 

3 . To touch so as to leave something ^ that which 
touches b^ind. 

Th«r ttraw-Jwilt citadel new ruM’d with balm. 

MUtw, P. L, 

In narrow deft'*, in the monument that stands over him, 
catholicks rtd their beads, and smell his bones, which they 
say have in them a natural pedume, though very like apo- 
plectiek balsam; and what would make one suspect, that they 
rub the marble widi it, it is observed, that the scent is stronger 
in the morning than at night- Additon on Jt^y. 

3. To move one body upon another. 

Look, how she rn&s ner hands. 

—It it an accustomed action with her, to seem thus washing 
her hands. Shaktpeare, MatAelh, 

The covemment at that time by kings, before whom the 
people in the most formal expressions of duty and reverence 
used to rub their noses, or stroke their foreheads. HeyUn. 

The bare rubbing of two bodies violently produces heat, and 
often fire. Locke. 

IVo bones, rubbed hard agmnst one another, produce a 
fetid smelL Arbutbnot on Alimenti. 

4. To oWnict by collision. 

Tis the duke’s pleasure. 

Whose disposition all the world well know 

Will not be nbb'd nor stopp’d. Siaktpeare, K. Lear. 

5. To polish; to retouch. 

The whole business of our redemption is, to rub over the 
defimed copy of the creation, to reprint God’s image upon 
the soul. * South. 

6 . To remove by friction: with tff or out. 

A forcible object will rib out the fresNbst colours at« stroke, 
and paint others. Collier of the A^ct. 

If their minds are well principled witii inward civility, a 
great part of the roi^hness, wliich sticks to_ the outside for 
want of better teachmg, time, and observation, will rub of; 
but if ill, all the rules in the world will not polish them. 

JSocke on Education, 

7. To touch hard. 

He, who before he was espied, was afraid, after being |)er- 
ceived, was ashamed, now bemg hardly rubbed upon, left both 
fear and shame, and was moved t(.' auger. Sidney. 

8. To Rub dawn. To clean or curry a horse. 

When his fellow beasts arc weary grown, 

He’ll play the groom, give oats, and nb ’em down. Dryden. 

9. To’Kv'Bwp. To excite; to awoken. 

You will find me not to have rubbed up the memory of what 
some heretofore iu the city did, South. 

to. To Rub up. To {mlish; to refresh. 

To Rub. , t>. n. 

I. To fret; to make a friction. 

TMf iMt allation rail’d the panther more. 

Because indeed it rubb'd upon the sore; 

Yet seem’d die not to winch, tiiough shrewdly pain'd. Dryden, 

i. To get through difficultie*. 

No hunters,, that the tops of mountainos scale. 

And rub through woods wth toilc seeke them all. Chapman, 
Many lawyers, -when once hampered, rub off as well as 
tlicy^can. t*. . VEtlrange. 

’lis as much a^ one pan do, to rub through the world, though 
perpetually a doing.. .. L’Estrange. 

RuB.i* n.g.-[from the verb.] 

1. Frication; itot of rubbing. • 

2. Inequality of grounds tl>Bt hinders the motion of a 
. bowl. 


RUB 

Wc’ll play at bowls. 

—’Twill make me think the world it full of rubs, 

And tiiat my fortune runs against the bias. Shakspeare. 
A rub tom overthrown bowl proves on help fay binding it. 

Fuller, Holy /State, p. 36. 

3. Any unevenness of aurfime. 

Faces look uniformly unto our eyes: how they appear unto 
some animals of a more piercing or tfiffiiring si^, who are 
able to discover the inequalities, nbbs, and hurinesi. of the 
skin, is not without good doubt. Brown, Chr, Mor. u. 9. 

4. Collision; hindrance; obstruction. 

The Inreath of what I mean to speak 

Shall blow each dus^ each straw, each little fub. 

Out of the path, which shall Meetly lead 
Thy foot to England’s throne. Shakspeare, K. John. 

Now every rub is smoothed in our way. Shakspeare. 

Those you moke friends. 

And pve yow hearts to, when thry once peredve 

The least rib in your fortunes, fall away. ShakniMrc. 

Upon this nb, the English embassadors thought fit to ocAui, 
and sent to receive directions. Hayu<ard. 

He expounds the {pddy wonder 
Of my weary steps, and under 
Spreads a path clear as the day. 

Where no churlish rub siiys nay 

To my joyH;on<lticted feet. Crashaw. 

He that once sins, like him that slides on ice, 

Goes swiftly down the slippeiy ways of vice; 

'J hough conscience checks him, yet those ribs gone o’er. 

He slides on smoothly, and looks liack no more. hryden. 
All sorts of rubbs will be laid in the way. Davenanl. 

An hereditary right is to be preforred befoae election; be¬ 
cause the government is s^ disposed, that it almost executes 
itself: and upon the death ol* a prince, the administration goes 
on without any rib/ia interruption. Sunft. 

5. Difficulty; cause of uneasiness. 

To sleep; perchance to.dream; ay, there’s the rub., 

Shakspeaee, 

Rub-stone, n. s. [ru& and stotte.'] A stone to scour 
or sharpen. 

A cradle for berlie, witii rubotone and sand. Tusser, 

Ru'BBEB.'f’ n. s. [from rub."] 

1. One that rubs. 

Yonder’s mistress Younglove, brother, the grave rubber of 
your mistress’s toes. Braum. and FL Seorn/tU Lady. 

2. The instrument with which one rubs. 

Servants —— 

Then blow the fire with puffinc cheeks, and lay 

The rubbers, and the bathing snccts display. ' Dryden, Juv. 

Rub the dirty tables witii the napkins, ‘for it will save your 
wearing out the common rubbers. Swijl. 

3. A coarse file. 

The rough or coarse file, if large, is called a rubber, and 
takes off the unevenness which the hammer made in the forging. 

Moxwt, Mcch. Be. 

4. A game; a contest; two games out of three. 

Tim aw was to stand by, to see two boolnes try tbrir title to 
him by a rubber of cuffi. L'Estrange. 

If butchers had but the manners to go to sharps, gentlemen 
would be contented with a rubber iW cura. ColBer an DutUiag. 

5. A whetstone. Ainsworth. 

Ru'BBAaE.*}*') n. s. [from rub; as perhaps meaning, 
Ru'bbish. 3 mMe by rubbing. 

Rubbage is not now used. Dr. Jolinson. — Of 
rubbidge, another form of this word, Dr. Johnson 
has ttSxn no notice. Mr. Pegge considers rtdtbidge 
os the change of rubbish m^e by the modern 
Londoners; idge being a favourite termination of 
theirs. Sce’fibis Anecd. of the Eng.. Lan^ag|b 
2d edit. 70. But this is not the fiict 
old in tlte longua^ and used by such m^i .as 
Jeremy Taylor ana Hall. Who shall now dare to 
. reprehend the dbekneys ? Buried in rtdtbidge 
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nnd dust.” Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 56. “ Tlic rMiSge 
and ruins of our oan vile bMies.” Bp. Taylor, 
Artif. Handsom. n. 72. “ The Colossus, noble 
witijout, stulll with ruUndge and coarse metal 
within.” Brown, Chr. Mor. iii. ii.] 

1. lltiimwof h&ildhig; fragments of matter used in 
building. 

What trash is Rnmc! 

What tiAbh/i, and what ofial f when it serves 
For the bnse matter to illuminate 

So vile a tliin» as Ciesar. Shaktpeare, Jul. Cart, 

Such conceits seem too fine araone this ru!»ap,c. Wotton. 

A fabrihk, though high and beautiful, if founded on nihlmh, 
is easily made die triumph of the winds. GlauvUte, Sc^sit. 

When the rouudntion of a state Is once loosened, the least 
commotion lays the whole in ruWuh. L'Ettrmge. 

Th’ Almighty 'ciist a pitying eye. 

He saw the town’s one half in ruUmh lie. Dryden. 

Knowledge Ij ing under abnnddnrc of ruMith, his scope has 
been to remove this rubSisb, and to dress up crabbed matters 
as agriviibly as he can. Davenaul. 

Tlic cnchiy hath avoided a battle, and taken a surer way 
to ronsimic us, by letting our courage evaporate against stones 
and rubbixh. Swift. 

2. Coiifusion; mingled moss. 

That noble art of political lying ought’ not to lie any longer 
ill rithblth and confusion. Arbuthunt, J. Butt. 

3. Any tiling vile and worthless. 

Rti'RuiriGE.^ n. s. Rubbish. Sec what 1 have 
said under the etymological pari of Ruhbage. And 
also Rubble. 

Uu'biu.e.# n. 5. Rubbish. This is perhaps the 
oblast form of the word rubbish. 

t -arry out nibble, as mortar, and broken stones of old build- 
ingii. Barret, Ah. IjSo. 

Bubble, or rubbish, of old houses. Barret, tU iupr. 

Pieces of timber, bars of iron, nias^ stones, together witli all 
the riMle at.' stpnes ip the walls of that great nnd glorious 
pile. JlcttH King, Serm. (1608,) p. to. 

JluilBLE-STONE. tl. S. 

Jttibblc-stotirs owe Uicir name tc '.heir being rubbed 

' and worn by the water, at the latter end of the 
deluge, depaitiiig in hurry and Ailhgreat precipit¬ 
ation. JVoodward. 

Ru'bican. adj. [i-ubican, Fr.] liubican colour of a 
horse is one that is bay, sorrel, or black, witii a 
light, grey, or white upon the flanks, but so that 
this grey or white is not predominant tliere. 

Farriri^s Did. 

Ru'wcuND.-f- adj. [nibicondet Fr. rubiattubts, Lat.] 
Inclining to redness. Cochermn. 

Folstaff alludes to Pistol’s rubicund nose. 

Douce, Ilhutr. of Shaktprare, 1.58. 

Rubicu'nditv.* ». s, [from rnWcit/nf.] Disposition 
to redness. Scatl. 

Ru'niED.+ adj. [from ruby."} Red as a ruby. 

The Tuiied cherry. Shaktpeare, Periclet. 

Thrice upon thy finger’s tip, 

Huice upon thy raiira lip. Milton, Camus. 

Rubied nectar flows 

la pearl, in diamond, and in mossy gold. Milton, V. L. 

RuBirrcA'TioN.^k n.s. [firom ruber and facto, Lat] 
Act of making red: a tenu of chjipiistry. 

Dealbation, rubifireBon, and fixation. Hoivett, Jwll. ii. 4s. 

Rubi'fick. 0(^. \ruber and facto, Lat] Making red. 

> While the several species of rays, as the nddfick, arc by 
redaction separated one from another, they retain those mo¬ 
tions proper to each. Grew, Comol. 


RUB - 

Ru'biform. a^. {ruber, Lat. and,^im.] Having the 
form of red. 

Of those rays, which pass close by the snow, the 
will be least refracteu; and so come to the we in the ili- 
rectest lines. ffewton. Opt, 

To R'u'BiFY.’f' V. a. To make red. Originally a 
ch-piical term. 

Watcres rubifying. Ckaueer, Chan. Yeem. Tale. 

This topically applied, becomes a phsenigmus or rubefying 
medicine, and of such fieiy parts as to conceive fira of ttiem- 
selves, and bum a house. Brown, Vidg. Err. 

Rv'bious. a^ {rubeus, Lat] Ruddy; red. Not 
used. 

Diana’s lip 

Is not more smooth and rubious. Shak^eare, Tw. NigAt. 

Ru'bhical.# adj. [from rubfica, Lat] 

1. Red. 

A man would think you had eaten ovm--Ubera! 1 y of Esau’s 
red Kirridge, and from thence dream continually u bluidiing; 
— that you tlius persecute ingenuous men ail over your book 
with this one overtired rubrM conedt still of bbishin^ 

Milton, Animadv. Bern. Dtfence. 

2. Placed in rubricks. 

As the singing-psalms were never a part of our Utiugy, 
no rubrical directions are ^y where pven fi>r the manner of 
performing them. Warlon, Hitt. E. P, iii. 199. 

To Ru'bricate.# V.- a. {rubricatus, Lat Dr. John¬ 
son merely notices rtdtricated as an adjective, (as 
Ash has after him,) without any example; but it 
is an old verb, hitherto unnoticed.] To distinguish 
or mark with red. 

Curroon nduicates this in the kalcndar of his matest de¬ 
liverances. Sir 7 *. flirSert, 2 >«e. p.85. 

Ro'brjcate.* part, adj. {rubricatus, Lat] Marked 
witli red. 

Other festivals I enquire not after, that stand rubricate in oid 
kalendars. Spelman. 

Ru'brick. m. s. {rubrigue, Fr. rubrica, Lat] Direc¬ 
tions printed in books of law and in prayer books; 
so termed, because they were originally distinguished 
by lieing in .cd ink. 

No date prefix’d. 

Directs me in the starry rubriek set. ABlton, P, R. 

‘Zliev' had their particiiiar prayers according to,^c several 
days and months; and their tables or rubtickt to insmict them. 

SliUmgfleet. 

The rubriek and the niles relating to the Uturgy are esta¬ 
blished by royal authority, as well as the liturgy itsmf. Nelson, 

Ru'brick. adj. Red. 

The light and rays, which appear red, or rather moke ob¬ 
jects appear so, 1 cul rubriek or red-making. Netoton. 

Wlmt though my name stood rubriek on the walls. Piype,» 

To Ru'brick. v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn 
with red. 

RU'BY.'f’ M. s. {rubi, rubis, old Fr. from ruber, Lat] 

t. A precious stone of a red colour, next in hardness 
and value to a diamond. 

Up, up, fair bride I and.call' 

Thy stars from out their several boxeiL take 

Thy rubies, pearls, and diamonds forth, and make 

Thyself a cunstellutiou of them ml. .9. Daiinc. 

Melpomene would be rc: .csented like a manly lady, upon 
her head a dressing of pearl, dmmbnds,'and rubkt, PeacAam. 

Crowns were on their royal scutcheons plac’d. 

With saphircs, diamonds, and with niSiot grac’d. Drydeu. 

2. Redness. - 

You can behold such sights/' 

A-nd keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. 

When mine is blanch’d with fear. S^aktpetr'e, MacbelA. 

3. Any thing red. 
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Oem of wine 

Thou could’it leprew, nor ^ the dancing ruiv 
^arklii^ outdar’d, the flavour, or the tmefl, 

Or tarte, that meen the hearti of godi and men, 

Allure thee from the cool cryatalline atream. MSttm, S. A. 
4. A blain; a Uotcb; a carbuncle. This is a very 
old acceptation of the word. 

To take away red rubiu that growe in the face by reaion of 
the heate of the liver. 


fVmrd, 7 V.o/Ale*u<fPiemmt, P.ii.(i563,)fol.45.b. 
He*s laid to have a rich foM and ra&iea about hia note. 

Copt. Jones. 

Ru'by. atfy\ [from the noun.] Of a qed colour. 

Woundi, like dumb moutha, do ope their mby lipa. 

i^akipeare. 

Oiana’alip 

la not more smooth and than thy small pipe 

It at the maiden's organ imill and sound. Shakspeare. 

To Ru'bx.# jd. a. [from the noun.3 To make red. 


Not in use. 


^ With sanguine drops the walla ere rubied round. ^ 

Pope, Odyss.io. 

To Rvck.’N’ V. n. [Mr. Horne Tooke considers it as 
formed ** from the Sax. ppijan, to cover, and to 
mean (not as Junius supooses, to lye gidet or in 
ambush,) but simply to lye covered." Ray and 
Grose give it as a north country word, meaning to 
squat, or shrink dawn. It appears to have been 
andendy and most frequently applied to birds; 
which escaped Mr. Tooke’s notice.] To cower; to 
sit close; to lie close. 


But now they meken in tbnr neat, 

And reaten, Gower, Conf, Am. B. 4. 

O falae morderour, rudeiug in thy den. 

Chaucer, Nmn.Pr.Tide. 

On the house did rucke 

A carted owle, the messenger of ill suceesae and luckc. 

Golding, Tr.ofOv.Met.{js6j.) 
On the turrets the skrich.howle—. , 

Doth ruck. Simiyhurst, Tr. of Firg. (158a.) 

Hie raven rook’d her on the chimney’s top. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. 111 . 


Ruck.# n. s. [from the Sax. ppijan, to cover, Mr. 
H. Tooke.] A part of silk or linen folded over, 
or covering some other part, when the whole 
should, lie smooth or even. Mr. Tooke. Tliis is 
common in many parts of England, for a crease. 

Kucta'tion.'I* «. s. [ftsdo, Lat.] A belching arising 
from wind and indigestion. Swill somewhere uses 
tins word. But it was in use a century before his 
time. The vocabulary of Cockcram has it. 


adj. [old Cornisli, rud ,• Sax. pube; Su. Godi. 
rortL] Red; ruddy; rosy. * 

Sweet blushes sbun’d her nid.red checke, 

Her eyen were black on sloe. 

Sir Gaumne, Persy’s Ret. Anc. Port. Hi. i. 1. 

Run.# n.«. [pubu, Sax.] 

I. Redness; bludt. 

His ruddc is like scarlet in gram. 

Chaucer, Rime of Sir Thopas. 

Fast, with a iwdd rndd. 

To her chamber can thee flee. 


^ Bop and Mantle, Percy, ut supr. iii. i. i. 

2 . Ruddle; red oker used to mark sheep. North. 

Grose. 

3. A kind of bastard small roach. Walton. 

Men, that know their dffinrence, call them rude: they differ 

from the true roach, as much as a herring from a pilchard. 

Wtttton, Angler. 

fb'Ri;D. v.a. [pubu, Sax. redness.] To make red. 
Obsolete. 


Her chedu, like ^ples, whieh the rim had rudded. Spenser. 

Ru'noER.'f' B. s. \roeder, Teut. Our old word wa.s 
both roder and rather. " The ship of love hath 
lost his rather Gower, Conf. Am. B. 2. “ Roder, 
or stern of a ship.” Huloet] 

1. The mstrument at the stem of a veWel, by^whieb its 
course is governed. 

My heart was to thy rudder to’d tnLthe string. 

And thou should'st towc me siter. Shakneasr. 

Ibqr loosed the rudder bands, and boised up the maiuenil. 
and mode toward shore. Acts, xxvii..4o. 

Those, that attribute unto the faculty any fint or sole 
power, hath therein no other understandine, than sueb a one 
hath, who, looking into the stem of a ship, and finding it 
guided by the helm and rudder, doth ascribe some absoute 
virtue to the piece of wood, without all consideration of the 
hand that guides it _ ^ Ralegh, Hid. of Ike World. 

Fishes first to dripping did impart; 

Tbdr tml the rudder, and thdr bead the prow. Bryden. 

Thou held’st the rudder with a steady band 
Till safely on the shore the bark did land. Bryden. 

2. Any thing that guides or gowns the course. 

For rhyme the rudder is of verses. HutUbras. 

Ru'doimess. n. s. from ruds^.] The quality of a{)^ 
preaching to redness. 

The rud&iess upon her lip is wet; 

You’ll mar it, if you kiss it Shakspeare, Wint. Tsdr. 

If the flesh lose its ruddiness, and look pale and withered, 
you may suspect it corrupting. Wueman, Surgery. 

Ru'oDtE. ». s. [rudtd, Icelandick.] Red earth. 

Ruddle owes its eoloinr to an admixture of iron; and os that 
it in greater or less proportion, it is of a greater or less specifick 
gravity, consistence, or hardness. Woodward. 

RtT''DDi.EMAN.# n. s. One who is employed dig* 
ging ruddle or red earth. 

Besmeared like a ruddleman, a ^sy, or a chimncy*sweepef. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 470. 

Rv'nnocK.'f* n. s. [pubbuc. Sax. from pube or poeb, 
red. Chaucer has mentioned this bird.] A red¬ 
breast. • 

The merry larkc her mattins sings aloft; 

The ouxlc Stolls; the ruddock warbles soft. Spenser, Epithal. 

Of tinging birds, they have linnets, and ruddocks. Carew. 

RU'DDY. a^. [pubu, Saxon.] 

1. Approaching to recess; pale r^. 

We limy see the old man in a morning, 
l.utty as healtli, come rssddy to the field. 

And there pursue the chase, as if he meant 

To o’ertakc time, and bring bock youth again. Otway. 

New leaves on every bough were seen; 

Some ruddy colour’d, tome of lifter green. Bryden. 

Ten wildings have I gather’d for my dear; 

Mow ruddy like your lips tbdr streaks appear I Bryden. 

Ceres, in he^rime. 

Seems iertile, and with ruddiest firdght bedeckt. Pk^ju, 

If physick, or issues, will keep the complexion from inclimng 
to coarse, or ruddy, she thinks them well employed. Letw. 

2. Ydlow. UsM, if to be used at all, only in poetry. 

A crown of ruddy gold inclos’d her brow, 

Pldn without pomp. Bryden. 

RUDE.'f’ a^. [rude, Fr. « rustical, clownish, boor¬ 
ish, uncivil, brutish, untaught, rugged, unpolished.” 
C^otgrave. Rudis, Lat. The Sax. peiSe, peoC^ is 
rude^ rough.] 

1, Untaught; barbarous; savage. 

Nor is there any nation in the worid, now accounted dvil, 
but within the memory of books, were utterly rude and bar¬ 
barous. WUkins, 

2. Roimh; coarse of manners; uncivil *, brutal. 

Ruiwn, let eo that rude undvil touch; 

Thou friend of an ill fashion. Shaks^re. 

Vane’s bold answers, termed rude and ruffisa-Jlkc, fbrtnmd 
his condemnation. Hayward, 
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You cau with tingle look influmc 
The eoldent breait, the rudeit ume. Waller. 

It hw been to uiuol to write pre&ces, that a man is tiiought 
rude to bit reii 4 er, who doet not give him Miue account IkHoic- 
hand. Waltk. 

3. Violent; tumultaoos; boisterous; turbulent. 

Clouds push'd with winds radir in their shock. Milton, P.L. 
The water appears white near the siiOTe, and a ship ; because 

the rude agitation lMeg|ks it into foam. « Jloyle. 

4. Harsh; inclcinOfL 

Spring does to flow’n meadows bring, 

Wh«U the rude winter from them tore. Waller, 

5. Imorant; raw; untaught. 

'iWugb I be rude in speech, yet not in knowiei^. 1 Cor. 
He was yet but rude in the profesnon of amis, tnough greedy 
of honour. Wottan, D. of' liuMngham. 

Such tools^as art yet rude had form’d. Mitton, P. L, 

6 . Fr.] Rugged; uneven; shapeless; un¬ 
formed. 

In Uicir so rt«if abode. 

Not the poorc swineherd woold forget the gods. Chapman. 
It was the custom to worship rude and unpolished stones. 

SHUingJIeet. 

7. Artless; inele^nt. t 

I would know wnat ancient ground of authority he hath for 

surh a senseless fable; and if he have any of the rude Irish 
books. Spenser, 

One example may serve, till you review the JEncis in the 
original, unblemished by my rude transl^n. Diy^ 

S. Such as may be done with strength without art. 

To Ills eountiy farm the fool confin’d; 

Hude work well suited with a rustick mind. Dryden. 

Hu'dely. adv. [from rude.'} 

1. In a rude manner; fiercely; tumultuously. 

^yhethc^ to knock agaiatt the gates of Rome, 

Or rudelp visit them in parts remote, 

• fo fright them cre destroy. Shakspeare, Coriot, 

2. Without exactness; withouf nicety; coarsely. 

I that am not shap'd for sportive tricks, 

I that am rud-ly stampt, and want love’s majesty , 

■J’o strut before a wanton ambling nymph. Shakspeare. 

3. Unskilfully. * 

My muse, though rudely, has resign’d 
Some feint resemblance of bis godlike mind. Dryden, 

4. Violently; boisterously. 

^ Witli his truncheon he so rudely stroke 
Cymocics twice, ttg;t twice him forced his foot revoke. 

Spenser. 

Ru'deness. «. s. [m/cssc, Fr.'*from rude.} 

1. Coarseness of manners; incivility. 

T^is rudeness is a sauce to his good wit. 

Which gives men stomach to digest his words 

WiA better appetite. Shakspeare, Jul. Cees. 

rhe pubhek will in triumphs rudely shore. 

And kii^ the rudeneu of tiicir joy mutt bear. Dryden. 

y Tim rudiwss, granny, the oppression, and ingratitude of the 
late fevoorites toivards their mistress, were no longer to be 
. Swift, M'uccll. 

'■“dmcM, ill-nature, or perverse behaviour of any of his 
n<Kk,Hsed at first to betray him into impatience; but it now 
raises no other passion in him, than a desire of being upon hie 1 
knees in prayer to God for thenu Law, 

2. Imnorancc; unskilfuiness. 

what he did amiss, was rather through rudeness and want of 

judgment, than any malicious meaning. Hayward, 

3. Artleaaness; inelegance; coarseness. 

l.et be thy bitter scorn. 

And leave the rudeneu of that antique age 
To that liv’d therein in state forlorn. 

4. Violimcc; boisterousneas. 

The ram, that batters down the wall, 

the great swing and rudeneu of his poise, 

UjCT jdaw before his hand that made the engine. Shakspeare. 

5. otorminess; rigour. 

You can h^ly be too sparing of water to youi housed f 


Spenser. 
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plants: the not observing of this, destroys more plants than 
all the rudenesses of the season. Evelyn, Katendar. 

Rif DENTURE, n. s. [French.] In architecture, 
the figure of a rope or staflS sometimes plain and 
sometimes carved, wherewith the flufings of columns 
are frequently filled up. Bailey. 

Rir'oERAny. adj. [rudera, Lat] Belonging to ru^ 
bish. Did. 

Ruoera'tion. n. 5. In Architecture^ the laying of 
a pavement with pebbles or little stones. J^iley. 
Ru'oesby. «. s. [from rude.] An uncivil turbulent 
fellow. A low word, now little us^. 

I must be forced 

To give my hand, opposed against my heart. 

Unto a mad-brain rudeshy, fidl of spleen. Shakspeare. 

Out of my sight, rudeAy be gone. Shakspeare. 

RU'DIMENT. «. s. Itvdiment, Fr, rudinenhm, 
Latin.] 

1 . 7 ^e first principles; the first elements of a science. 
Such as were trained up in the rudiments, am} were so made 

fit to be by baptism received into the church, the fiubers usu¬ 
ally term hearers. Hooker. 

To learn the order of my fiimcring, 

I must begin with rudiments of irt. Shakspeare. 

Thou soon shalt quit 

Those rudiments, and see before thine eyes 

The monarchies of th’ eartii, thmr pomp, and state, 

SufTicient introduction to inform 

Thee, of thyself so apt, in regal arts. Milton, P. R. 

Could it be believed, that a diild should be forced to learn 
the rudiments of a language, which he is never to use, and 
neglect the writing a good hand, and casting accounts? Locke. 

2. The first part of education. 

He was nurtured where he was bora in his first rudiments, 
till the years of ten, and then taught the prindples of musick. 

Wottan, D. of Buckingham. 
The skill and rudiments austere of war. Philips. 

3. 'Die first, inaccurate, unshapen beginning or ori¬ 
ginal of any thing. 

Moss Is but the rudiment of a plant, and tiie mould of earth 
or bark. Baconf Hat. Hist. 

The rudiments of nature arc very unlike the grosser ap¬ 
pearances. Gtanmlte, Seeps. 

So looks our monarch on this early fight, 

Th’ essay and rudiments of great success, 

Which ali-maturing time must bring to light. Dryden. 

Shall that man_ pretend to religions attaimnents, who m de¬ 
fective and short in moral ? widen are but the rudiments, the 
beginnings, and first draught of religion; as religion is the per¬ 
fection, refinement, and sublimation of morality. South. 

God beholds the first imperfect rudiments of virtue in the 
soul, and keeps a watchful eye over it, till it has received every 
grace it is curaible of. ;fddi«m. Sped. 

The sappy boughs 

Attire themselves witn blooiiu, sweet rudimerds 
Of future harvest. Philipt. 

TI^Ru'diment.* V. a. [from the noun.] To ground; 
to settle in rudiments of any science. Not in use. 

It is the right discipline of knight-errantry, to be mdimented 
in losses at first, and to have the tyrocinium somewhat tart 1 

, _ GajrfoK on X>. Quir. p. 37. 

KUDiME NTAL. [from rudiment.} Initial; relating 
to first principles. « 

Your first rudmadal cssoys in spcctatarihip were in 

my shop, where you olten practised for hours. • ^dator. 
Jo RUL.-f v.a. [hpeopian, Sax. renew, d^an. 
Anciently, reme. Wicliffe, and Chaucer.] To 
grieve for; to regret; to lament. 

Thou temptest me in vain; 

To tempt the tiling which daily yet I rue. 

And the old cause of my continued pain. 

With like attempts to like end to renew. Spenser. 

_ You’Jl rue the time. 

That clogs me vrith this answer. Skedespeare, 
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France, thou shtlt riie this treason widi tht tears, 

K Talbot but luirire. Saktpean, Men.FI. . 

Oh! treacherous-was that breast, to whom .yon , ; 

. Did trust our counsel^ and we bodi may me, ' 1 

Having his fitlsehood found too late, 'twas he ! 

That made me cast you and you me. Donne. ■ 

Thv vnll 

Chose freely what it now so justly rues. MilUm, P. L. 

The consequent appendant miseries of sin are studiously kept 
' fnno the sinner’s nouce; hitseye must not see what hit heart • 
wttl certainly rue. South, Serm. x. 33^. 

To Rue.# u. n. To have composnon. See Ruth. ; 

f pray you, diqt ye wil reioe on me. Chaucer, MiU. Tate. • 

Full many a one for me deepe groan'd and sigh’d, 

And to the dewe of death for sorrow drew, 

Complayning out on me that would not on them rew. 

Spentcr, F. Q. vi. viii. to, 

Bve.# It. s. [hpeope, Sax. repentance.] Sorrow; re- - 
, pentapee. 

Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen. 

In the remembrarice of a weeping queen, Shaktpeare, Rich. II. 

My marriage da^ chas’d joy away; 

For 1 have found it true, 

That bed wltich did all joys display , 

Became a bed of rue. BraihwiMe, Shep. Tales. . 

RuE.“f* ». s. (rue, Fr, jior*, Gr. ruta, Lat. pube, Sax.] 
An herb, caU^ herb of ^ace, because holy water 
was sprinkled with it. Miller. — Dr. Johnson, and 
the Gommentators on Shnkspcarc disputing upon . 
this title of herb of grace, have overlooked Jeremy 
TayWe notice of it; “ They [tlie Romish exoa> ■ 
cists] are to try the devil by holy ivater, incense, i 
sidphur, rue, which from thence, os we suppose, ; 
sxune to be called herit of grace.” Diss. .from . 
Popery, ch. a. $ 10. . | 

WSat savor is better, i 

For places infected, than woriinvood and rue. Tusser. 

Here ^d she drop u tear; here, in this place, 

I’ll set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace. Shakspeare, Rich. /A . 
The weasel, to encounter the hcrpent, arms herself wiui 
' eating of rue. More, Ant. against Atheism. . 

B.vz'rvL.'f adj. (tve and Jidl .2 Mournfiil; woeful; . 
sorrowful. 

When we have our amour buckled on, 

The renom’d vengeance ride u|Km our swords, 

Sipur them to ru^ui work, rein them from ruth. iUaksffeare. , 
Behold, looke, if ever you saw the like rueful spectacle! 

.... ^P: .1 idrews. Semi, cm the Passion. 

Cocytus, nam’d of lamentation loud, 

Heard on the rueful stream. Milton, P. L. 

He sigh’d, and cast, a rueful eye; 

Our pity kindles, and our passions die. Drydeti, 

Rue'vuu.y< adv. [from t'ueful.'\ Mournfully; sorrow- 
fully. 

Why should an ape run away from a snail, and very me- 
' fuUp and frightfully look back, as being afitud ? Sfpre. 

Rint'FUEMESB.'f* n. s. [from ruejvl^ Sorrowfulness; 
mournfulness. 

For he was false, and fraught with ficklencssc, 

And'learned had lo love with secret iookts. 

And well could daunce, and sing with ru^uinesse. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

RuE'mo.’ik & X [from rue.'] Lamentation. 

1 piny God this sudden riches make not again a long rc> 
pentauae, this suddoi joy a tong rueing, 

' ' Sir T. Saith, Orai.for Q. Elk. Marrying. 

TtUEfLLE. n.s, [French.] A circle; an assembly 
at a private botise. Not us^d. 

The poet, who flourisli^ in the scene. Is condemned in tlic 
rueUe. Oryden, Prrf.,io JEn, 

R.vtr.’f’ tt.s. . 

I. A puckered linen ornament, formerly worn about 
• the neck. Sec RurFut. 
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You a captain; for what? for tearing a whore’s ruff in a 
bawdy house? Shaksj>eare, lien. IV. 

We’ll revel it, 

, With nfft, and cuffs, and fordingals. * Shakspeare. 

■■ Like an uproar in tlie town, } , 

Before them every thing went down, > 

Some tore a ruff, and some a gown, ) Drayton. 

Soon^ may a gulling weather npy, 

^drawing forth haven’s schemer teUcertiunly, 

'i^at fashion’d hats, or ruffs, or snitilpBxt year. 

Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Donne. • 

The ladies freed the neck from those yokes, those liniicn 
ruffs in which the simplicity of their grandmothers had en¬ 
closed it. ’ Addison, Guardian. , 

2. Any thing collected into puckers or corrugations, 

1 rear’d tliis flower, 

Soft on the paper ruff'its loaves I sprenJ. Pojie. 

3. [From rough semes.] A small river fish. 

A ruff or pope is much like the pearch for shape, and taken 
to be better, but will not grow bigger than a gudgeon ; lie is 
an’exrrUcut fish, and of a pleasant taste. IVallou. 

4. A state of roughness. Obsolete. 

As fields set all fouir bristles up; in such a ruff men thou. 

Chapman, Iliad. 

5. New state. This seems to be the meaning of thiw 
cant word, unless it be contracted from ntjjlr. 

How many princes that, in tlic ruff of all their glory, luivo 
been taken down from the head of a conquering army to the 
wheel of the victor’s chariot. VEstrange. 

6 . A bird of the trinen species, still considered in 
several parts of England as a great dainty. 

Of partridge, pheasant, woodcock, of wliicb some 
May yet be tiiere; and godwit, if we can, . 

Knat, rail, and nff too.. R. Jmstm, Epig. 

7. A TJarticular kind of pigcqn. 

8. At cards, the act of winning the trick by trumping 
cards of another suit, (ronfle, Fr.] Sec Gntgravf 
and Sherwood. * 

To Ruff.# w. a. [from the noun.] 

1. * To ruffle; to disorder. 

The fethcr in her lofty^rst. 

Ruffed of I,ove, gan lowly to avalc. Atenser, F. <2 

The bin!, ruffng his fethers wyde. S^ienscr, F. ti. 

2. To trump any other suit of the csirds at whist. 

RU'FFIAN.'t' n.s. [ptffiano, Italian; rttffien, Fr. a 
, bawd; reaver, Danish, to piilagE; perhaps it mav 
be best derived fron% the old Teutonick word whicn 
we now write, rough. Dr. Johnson. — Serenius 
I and Dr. Jamieson consider rtffma, Su. Goth, to 
rob, as the original. The Scottish word is nijffie : 
our w'ord, in its cider form, n^n, or roiMn. Some 
have thought it formed from the word niff} the 
bullies snu swaggerers of old time wearing enbr- 
inous ruffs: to whose mode of dress our ancient 
books olVen allude. “ A ruffian will have more 
in his rtffi and hose, than he sliould spend in a 
year.” up. Pilkingtoii, Expos, of Haggai, 1559. 

** They sbt them out wyth sumpteous and gorgeous 
apparel], — sometyme’ lyke rot^ns, but seidoinc 
like honest folckcs.” Woolton, Chr. Manual, T576. 
The rufftan thus seems to have been, at first, a kind 
of coxcomb, swaggererj or bully; a rtffier. “ Their 
youthfull and nffiyni tricks.” Woolton, ut supra.] 
A brutal, boisterous, mischievous fellow; a cut* 
Uiroat; a robber; n murderer. 

Have you a ruffian that will swear? diink? daneei^ 

Revel the night 7 rob ? murder ? Shatyieamf Ben. IF. 

Every fidter siiw libels o{waly; and each jnoh.ism^ to 
challenge the freedom of David’s ruffUtns, " Our toagulParc 
our own, who shall control us ?’’ 

Rp. HM, Fhshibns of the World. 
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• 

Hie koai>ted ancecton of these ipeat uicn, 

Whose virtues you admire, were ml such rujiani. 

This dread of natians, this almighty Home, 

That comprehends in her wide empire’s bounds 
All under limven, was (bunded on a rape. Addison, Cato. 
Hu'FriAN.'f* adj. Brutal ; savagely boisterous. > 
Should’st 'thoa but hear 1 were licentious, 

And that this body, consecrate to thee, 

1^ re^n lust should be contaminate, 

Would’st thou not spiiaat me ? Shakspvarc, Com, of Err. 
Expenenc’d age 

May timely intercept the ruffian rage. 

Convene tne tribes. Pope, Odyss. 

To Ku'ffian. V . fu [from the tiouu.] To rage ; to 
raise tumults; to play the ruffian. Not in use. 

A fuller blast ne’er shook our liattleiuents; 

If it hath ruffian'd so upon the sea. 

What ribs of oak, when mountmns melt upon diem, 

Can hold the mortise? SAakspeare, Othello. 

Ru'ffianuke.#') {i-uffian and like."] Liken 
Ru'fkianly. 3 ruffiaii » dissolute; licentious; 
brutal. 

To omit bis ruffionlihe railing and whorisb scolding. 

Fvlke, Aos. to P. Frarme,{t^io,) p. J4. 
Kir Ralph Vane’s bold answers, termed rude and ruj^nl^e, 
failing into ears apt to take ofleiice, furthered his con¬ 
demnation. Jlnyward. 

Misconstrue me not as one dmt aSTects to he a patron''of 
ruffianly and dissolute fashions. Up. Hall, Bern. p. 141. 

7 o IIU'FFLE.'^ r. a. 'rent, to wrinkle, 

to rivel. Kilian. Surenius adds rttffla, circum- 
Kpargere. Dalcc. ant.] 

1. 'I'o disorder; to put out of form; to make less 
smooth. 

Naughty lady, 

• These hairs, whicn thou dost ravish from my ciiin, 

Will quicken and actusc thee; I’m your host; 

With robbers bands, mv hospitable favour 

You should not thus. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

.Not one flower of their crowns was blasted; no, not ohu 
iiiiir of their heads tuffied. 

Proceed, af^ahtl Garnet, &c. (1606,) Hb. 4. b. 
In changeable taftetics, differing colours emerge and vanish 
njion the ruffling of the same piece of silk. Itoyte. 

As she first Imgan to rise, 

She smooth’d the ruffled seas, and clear’d the skie<. Pryden. 

Bear nic, some ^001 oh quickly bear me hence 
To wholesome solitude, the nurse of sense; 

Where contemplation prunes her ruffled wings. 

And the free soul looks down to pity kings. Pope. 

2. To discompose; to disturb; to put out of temper. 

Were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would mfflt up your spirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Cmsar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to ri«e and mutiny. Shakspt are. 

Wc are tran^rteil by passions, and our minds ruffled by 
the disorders of the body ; nor yet can we tell, bow the soul 
should lie affected by such kind of agitations. 

3. To put out of order; to surpriae. 

The knight found out 
The advantage of the ground, where best 
lie might the rujffled foe infest. 

4. To tlirow disorderly together. 

Within a tliicket I re|>os’d, when round 
I riffled up fiill’n leaves in hea^and found. 

Let fall from licavcn^a sleep intcrmiuatc. 

5. To contract into plaits. 

A small skirt of fine ruffled linen, running along the upper 

part of the stays before, is called the modesty-pieoe. Addsson. 

To Rlf'FFLE.'i" W 

I. To grow rough or turbulent, 
ajllie n^t comes on, and the high winds 
Do sorely ruffle; for many miles dxmt 
'Xhere’i scarce a busJi. Shaktpeare; K.Lear'. 
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As we find the ruffling winds to be commonly in cemeteries, 
and about churches; so the eagerest and most sanguinary war!> 
are about religion. HouxU, Lett. iv. 29. 

The rising wind a ruffling gale efibrd. • Dryden. 

2. To be in loose motion; to flutter. 

One spendeth his patrimony upon pounces and cuts; an¬ 
other bestoweth more on a dancing shirt than might suffice him 
to buy honest and comely wparel for hb whole body. Some 
hang their revenues about their neel^ nffling in thdr rufls; 
and many one jeopordeth hb best joint to mauitain himself in 
sumptuous rayment. Hum^ agnsut JS.K16H ^ Afpanl. 

Tne fiery courser, when he hears from far 
The ^ghtly trumpets end the shouts of war, . 

On his right shouluer his thick mane^reclin'd. 

Riffles at speed, and dances in the wind. Jhyitn. 

3. To be rough; to jar; to be in contention. Out of 
u.«e. 

A valiant son-in-law thou sholt enjoy; 

One fit to handy with thy lawless sons. 

To riffle in the commonwealth of Rome. T’i/ai Androu. 

They would rffle with jurors, and inforce them to find us 
they woidd direct. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Ru'FFLE.'f’ ». s. [from the verb.] 

1. Plaited linen used as an ornament. 

The tucker is a slip of fine linen, run in a small nffle 
round the uppermost verge of the women’s stays. Ad^ou. 

2. Disturbance; contention; tumult. 

A blusterer, that the ruffle knew 
Of court, of city. Shakspear^, LoueFt Complaint. 

Conceive the mind’s perception of some olyect, and the 
conseipient nffle or commotion of the blood. Watts, 

3* A, kind of flourish ujmn a drum: a military token 
of respect. 

Ru'ffler.# n.s. [from A swaggerer; a 

bully; a boisterous fellow. Obsolete. In the 
Interlude of New Custome, pub&hed in 1573, 
rruelty and avarice are personifi^ and call^ 
ruff^rs. 

, The runke roble of Roinysh nffleters. 

^ Bale, Yet a Course, roLl6. 

Rit'ffling.# «. s. [from Commotion; dis¬ 
turbance. Obsolete. Barret, 

With great trouble and business, with great stir and rffling. 

Barret, in V. Trouble, Alt. (1580.) 

Ri/fterhood. n.s. In falconry, a hood to be worn 
by a hawk when she is first drairo. Bailey, 

Ruc.'j' «. s. [ruggig, rough, Swedish. Dr. Johnson.'— 
Mr. Horne Tookc says that it is the Sax. pooc, in¬ 
dumentum, and the past participle of ppijan, to 
cover; the characteristic 1, os usual, being chtmged 
into 00 and m. Div. of Purl. ii. 229. Tlie Sax. 
pooc is also hireimm yel equintati induinoitam; and 
the Goth. 1‘OcA-, toga, has been derived by Stadenius 
from rauA rouf^b, hairy, as the skins of beasts; as 
titg is by Serenius firotii the Icel. nt, vellu% ea^sariefi, 
wool, hair. The Finlanders, Mr. CaUanderliaa 
observcil, cull a furred gown roucka and the bed- 
coverings theysuse, niaue of slieep-skinsb ore named 
rmwat; whoHCo, he says, our »t^.] „ . 

1. A coarse, nappy, woollen cloth. ^ 

January must be eepressed with a horrid and fiMiful aspect, 
clad in Irish rug or coarse friexe. Peaeham on Pnunne. 

The vuugiis rcsembleth a goat, but greater and more pr^ 
Stable; of the fleece whereof they make mgs, coverings, and 
stuffs Ueylin. 

2 . A coarse napjiy coverlet us^ for moan beds. 

She.covered him with n maiple, [in.the maigia, rug or 
blanket.] Jiutges,\r. ri. 

A was o’er his shoulders thrown ; ' 

A rug ; for night-gown he had none.' Sudjl, Mucrll. 

3. A rough woolly dog. Not used. . . 


Glanville. 

# 

Hud'Aras. 


Chapman, 



RUG 

MmgreU, ipaa^U, cun, 

Rhoughea, water rtm, and demy wolvei are cleped 

AO 1 ^ the name ofdogt. ^aktpeare, Maeheth. 

Ruo-o6ar)(SD.# at^, [n^ and gamn.1 Wearing a 
co|Uw.or rpiuh gown. 

I Md rather meet 

An enemy in the field, than stand thus nodding 

Like to a ryg-gmorfd watdiman. Beautn. and FI. Prophefeu. 

RU'^GOED.’I* a^. [jruggig, Swedish; rnguaix, old 
Fr. See auo Rough, and Ruo. Originally, our 
word was rug^. ** Hvggy hairs.’* Chaucer, Kn. 
Tale.] 

u 'Rough-; fill! of unevenness and asperity. 

Natun, like a weak and weary traveller, 

. Tir’d adth a tedious and rugged way. '' Denham. 

Since the earth revolves not upon a material and rugged, 

. but a geometrical plane, thoir proportions may be varied in 
innumeratdc degrees. J^enUeif, 

5. Not neat; notr^lar; uneven. 

His hmr is sticking; 

Hit well-proportion’d beard made rough and rugged. 

Like to the summer’s com by tempest lodg’d. Shaktpeare. 

3. lavage of temper; brutal; rough. 

The greatest fiivoun to such an one neither soften nor win 
' upon him; neither melt nor endear him, but leave him as 
haH, fugged, and unconcerned as ever. SmM. 

4. Stormy;rude; tumultucms; turbulent; tempestuous. 

Now mnd my brows witli iron, and approach 
The ruggePil hour that time and spile oarc bring. 

To frown upon th’ enmged Northumberland. Shahpeare. 
c. Rou^ or harsh to the car. # * 

Wit will shine 

Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line. Drgden. 

A monosyllable line turns verse to prose, and evga that 
prose is rugged and unharmonlous. Dryden, Ded. to JEn. 

6 . Sour; sur^; discomposed. 

Sleek o’er your ruMed looks. 

Be. toight and jovial ’mong yogr guests to-night. Shaiipeare. 

7. Violmt; rude; boisterous. 

■ Fierce Talgol, gathering might, * 

With nmad tranchcon charg'd the knight. Hndibrai. 

8. Rou^; shaggy. 

The ni^d Russun bear.^ Shakepeare. 

jnirougb forests wild. 

To chase the lion, boar, or rt^ed bear. Faiifax. 

Ru'oGEDLY.'f’ adi)f [from rugged.2 In-a rugged man¬ 
ner. 

Of all mankind, methinks, M- .Keil uses you the most rt^- 
gedly. Bp. Ni^an to Wolton, Ep. Corr. i. 108. 

Ru'goedne 88.*J* «. s. [from rifggcA] 

1. The state or quality of being rug^. 

He finds, instead of soft lawns and shady thickets, nothing 
more ^an uncultivated ruggednett. 

Joknion, Jaum. West. Itlmdt. 

a. Roughness; asperity. 

Harmless and niggednem is unpleasant to the touch. Bacon, 
Synips imroediatcly abate and demnlcc the hoarseness and 
violence of a coiigii, by mollify ing the ruggedneu of the intern 
tunick of the gullet. Harvey. 

This softness of the foot, which yieldmmd fits itself to the ^ 
ruggedneu and unevenness of the roods,llaes render it less 
capable of being wotii. Stw on the Creation. 

3. lloughncsa; rudeness; coarsemess of behaviour. 

of that soft sex, with whom I have conversed, have ne- 
cusod me of too great severity and ruggednett towards them. 

' Moyne, Antm, to Cheynel, (^647,} p. xy. 

I had no incUnotimi to a wj^ wlio had the ruggednett of a 
mhn without lus fer(^, and the ignorance of a woman without 
her softness. ^ Juhnton,Rambt.iio.jis. 

The northern Europe, until some ports of it were subdued 
by the progress of the Roman arms, remained almost equally 
with, the migedkea of prioiitiTO borbarisro* 

Bu^, AMdg. Eng. Hitt. B.i. ch. i. 

I^u'oiv. n.i. A niqq»y doth. 


R U I 

Hie lips grew 10 painful, that she could not endure the wip¬ 
ing the ichor fimm it vrith a soft rqgm with her own band. 

. ft'ileman, Surgery. 

Ru OINE. n. s. (ruginei Fr.] A chirurgeon’s rasp. ' 
If new flesh should not graerate, bore little orifices into tlu: 
* bone, or rasp it with tbe rugine. ^ Iffiarp. 

RUGO'SE. adj, ^rtaosus, Lat 3 Full of wrinkles. 

It is a relaxation Of die sphincter to such 7 degree, that the 
int^al rugoie-qoat of the. intestine tumeth out, and bcamti 
down. ' * ■' ; ' tPiteman, Surgery. 

Ruoo'fiiTY.* n. s. [rugosus, Lat.] State of being 
wrinkled. ... 

Weaknesses ~whifricr thqr be outward, assdfi'ncss, con- 
tracrion, tugotity ; or inward, n aches, pains, numness, palsies 
cramps, tremblings. ♦ Smith on Old Age, (1666,) p. 67. 
RU'IN. «. s. [rttififf, Fr. ruina, Lat.] 

1. The hill or destruction of cities or edihees. 

Loud ruiw the rutR, and with Imistrous fear. 

Strait revell’d in the queen’s amaxed ear. Beaumont, Ptyrhr, 

2. The remains of building demolished. 

The Vdan and the Gabian towers shall fail. 

And one promiscuous ruin cover all; , 

Nor, after length of years, a stone lictray 

The place where once the very mint lay. Addison. 

Judah shall fail, oppress’d bv grief and shame. 

And men shall from her mins know her fame. * Pruir. 

Such a fool was never found, 

*Whu pull’d a palace to the ground. 

Only to have the ruius made 

Materials for a house decay’d. Swift. 

3. Destruction; logs of happiness or fortune over¬ 
throw. 

He parted frowning from me, ns if min 
Lc^t from his eyes. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

Those whom God to min has design’d. 

He fits for fate, and first destroys their mind. Drydeu. 

4. Mischief; bane. 

The errors of young men arc the min of business. Baron. 
Havock, and spoil, and ram are my gain. h/Klton, P. L. 

To Ru^in. V. a. [mner, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To subvert; to demolish. 

A nation hiring gold must rule tliis place. 

Our temples min, and our rites deface. DryJrn. 

2. To destroy; to deprive of felicity or fortune. 

By thee rais’d, I ndn all my foes. Milton, P. L, 

Eiispose all honours of the sword and gown,. 

Grace with a nod, and min with a frown. Dryden. 

A confident dependence ill-grounfied creates such a negli¬ 
gence, as wiU ccrtunly rtdn lu in the end. Wake. 

5. To impoverish. 

She would ruin me in silks, were not the quantity that goes 
to a large pincushion sufficient to make her s'gown and petti¬ 
coat. ^ Addison. 

To Ru'in. 0. «. 

(. To fall in mins. ^ 

Hell heard the unsiificrablc noise, hell taw 
Heaven rtmung from heav’n, and would have fled • 

AfiS^ted, but strict fate had fix’d too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too fast had bound. Milton, P. L. 
.. To run to min; to dilapidate. 

Thoush Hie his house of polish’d marble build. 

Yet sbal! it min like the moth’s frail cell. 

Or sheds of reeds, which summer’s heat repel. Sandys. 

3. To be brought to poverty or mise^. 

If we ore idle, and dutnib the industrious in their budness, 
we shall min the faster. “ laicke. 

To Rn'iNATE.*!* V. a. [from ruin. -This word is now 
obsolete. Dr. Johnson.— a/s. according to 
Mr. Pcgge, >8 tbe usual word of a Londoner for 
ndned. . Anecd. of the Eng. ZiAng. :ld ed. p. 69. 
Nor is the word, ns applied to ft oailding in the 
sense of decided, obsolete.]] 

T, To subvert; to demolish. 
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1 will Dot mnate my hoiiM, 

Who gme hitUood to Umetheotooei together. 

And »et up Lutcuter. Shak^^re, Hen, VI. 

Wtet ofihnce of nich ini|Hetie 

Hath Priam or hb tonnes done thee? that with to high a hate 
*' Thou ibould’tt thus ccataleHiy d^reto reie and rwuAe 
So well a builded town as Troy ? ‘ Chapman. 

W^I order well ttat^ . 

That like eventt may ne'er it rtdnUe. Shaktpeare. 

He built the neiM^ edomad udth die arms of his 

friends. Grmoei, BeciUect, of Sheustone, (1788,) p. 69. 

2. To brinfr to meanness or pismry iirecoveiiible. 

The ^mant cwnS *0 pull dowm.fciiSgdonw; Philip and 
Nalas were already rubuUea, and now was bis turn to be as¬ 
sailed. Bacon, War with Spain. 

So shall the great revenger rtdnide 
Him and bis issue by a dr^ful fate. Sanript. 

Ruina'tion.*}' w. s. [from ruittate.'] Subvemon; 
demolition; overthrow. Still a colloquial word. 

Roman coins were over covenxkin the ground, in the sudden 
nunatimi of towns by the Saxons. Camden, Bern. 

Uu'iNER."!" n. s. [from ruin ; Fr. m'ncw.] One that 
ruins. 

This Ulysses, old Laertes’ sonne. 

That dwells in Ithaca; and name hath wonne 

Of citic miner. Chapman. 

They have been the most certun deformers and rmneni of 
the church. Milton, Anm. Bern. Defence. 

Ru'inous. adj. \ruinosos, Lat. ruineux, Fr.] 

1. Fallen to ruin; dilapidated; demolished. 

It‘S less dangerous, when divers parts of a tower are de¬ 
cayed, and the foundation firm, than wheu the foundation is 
ruinous. Hayward. 

2. Mischievous; pernicious; baneful; destructive. 

The birds. 

After a night of storm so rmuous. 

Clear’d up their choicest notes in bush and spray. 

To gratulatc the sweet return of inorii. MUlon, P. B, 

Those surresses are more glorious, which bring benefit to 
•he world, than such rtunous ones, ns are dyed in human blood. 

Gtanvilte, Pref. 

A stop might be put to that ruinous pnsctice of gaming. Su^'t. 
Ru'iNousLY.'t* adv. [from tvhious.^ 

1. In a ruinous manner. 

By the scrche of dyverse most ruynousl^ spoyled, broaken 
up, and dyspersed librari^. Bale, Pr^. to Leland. 

2. i^schicvously; destructively. 

If real uneasinesses may be admitted to be as dctc.Tiiig as 
iinaginorv ones, his own decree will retort the most minowdy 
on himself.' Dec. of Ckr. Piety. 

Rn'iN(>usN£RS. 4 k ». s. [from rtUmm."] A ruinous state. 

Scott. 

RULE.'f’ n. s. [old French nde, regie; Sax. pejol, 
jiejul: Lat. regttla.'^ 

iv Government; empire; sway; supreme command. 

I am asham’d, that women 
Should seek for rule, supremacy, or sway. 

When they arc bound to serve, love, and obey. ShaLspeare. 

May he live ^ , 

Ever bclov’d, and loving may his rude be ! Shakspeare, 

A wise servant shall nave rule over a son that causeth shame, 

Proo. xvii, a. 

Adam’s sin did not deprive him of his rule, but left the 
creatures to a roluctation. . Bacon. 

There bring no law of nature nor pontive law of God, that 
determines which is the positive heir, the right of succession, 
and consequently of bearing rsJe, could not have been deter¬ 
mined. Locke. 

This makes them, apprehensive of every tendency, to en- 
dtmger that form of raw established by thelawoftheircoiintry. 

Ade^on, Freeholder. 

Instruct me whence thiCiq)roBi': 

And wherefore Vuoe, the'sworu mend to Roine, , . . 

Should spurn against our nttr, a^ stir 
The tributary prorinces to wart d. Philsps, Billon. 
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Seven yeari the traitor rich Mycena twa^; 

And his stem rule the gromdng land obey’d. P>)pr. 

2. An instrument by which lines ore drawn. 

Or, if your influence be quite damn’d up > 

Widi bli^ usurping mists, some f;ent]e 
Though a rush-candle from the vnriter hole 
Of some day halntation, risit us 

With thy long-levell’d rule of streusing li^t! Milton, Comus. 
_ A judicious artist will use his eye, but hp wiU trust only to 
his rufe. * South, iSerm. 

3. Canon; precept by which the thoi^hts or actions 
are directed. 

He laid this rule before him, which proved of greet -use{ 
never to trouble himself with the foresight of future events. 

, Fell, Life of Mttumond. 

^is'little treatise will furnish you with infallible ralrs of 
'ring truly. Dryden, Dufretnoy. 

Cnow’st with an equal hand to hold the scale; ) 

Seo’st where the reasons pinch, and where they fril, > 

And where exceptions o’er the general rule prevaiL ) Dryden. 

We profess to have embraced a religion, which contains the 
must exact rtdes for the government of our-lives. TiUotsoti. 

We owe to Christianity the discovery of the most certain 
and pcricct nde of life. TiBotson. 

A rule that relates even to tlic smallest part of our life, is of 
great benefit to us, merely as it is a rule. Law. 

4. Regularity; propriety of liehaviour. Not in use. 

Some say he’s mad; others, that lesser hate him. 

Do cull it valiant fury; but for certun. 

He cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 

Within the belt of ru/e. Shakspeare, Macbith. 

jTo'Rijle.-J' ». a. [from the noun.]) 

1. To govern; to control; to manage with power and 
authority. 

It is a purpos’d tiling 
To ctirb the will of the nobility; 

Stifi'er ivand live with such as cannot ride. 

Nor ever will be rufd. Shakspeare, Conol. 

Marg’ret shall now be oueen, and ride the king; 

But I will rule both her, the king, and realm. Shakspeare. 
A greater power now rul’d him. Milton, P. L. 

Rome i ’tis thine alone with awful sway, 1 
To Tide mankind, and make the world obey, > 

Disposing pea- e and war thy own mujestick way. } Dryden. 

2. To manage; to conduct. 

He sought to take unto him the ruling of the afi'airs. 1 Mac, 


3. To settle as by a rule. 

Had he done it with the pope’s licence, his adversaries must 
have been silent; for that’s a ruled case with the schoolmen. 

Atterhury. 

4. To mark with lines: as, ruled paper, ruled parch¬ 
ment. Barret, Alv. (15B0.) 

* To Rui.e. V. ». To have power or command: with 


over. 

Judah yet rtilelh with God, and is faithful witkihe saints. 

Hos. xi. IS. 

Thrice happy men! whom GoU hath thus advanc’d! 
Created in ms image, there to dwell. 

And worship him; and in reward to rule 

Ouer his works. • Milton, P, L, 

Wc subduw and nde over all other creatures; and u^ for 
our own behoof those qualities wherein they excel. Bay. 

He can have no divine right to an obedience, who cannot 
shew his divine right to the power of ruling over me. Locke, 

Ru'ler. n. s. [from «//<%] 

1. Govemour; one that has the supreme command. 

Soon rulers grow proud,'and in their pride foolidi. Sidney. 

God, by his eternal providence, has ordained kings; aiid 
the law of nature, leaders and rulers over others. Bategh. 

The pompous mansion was design’d 
To please tuo mighty rtslere of mimkind; 

Inferior tempfes use on rither hand. Addison. 

2. An instrument, by the direction of which lines are 
drawn. 
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They kuow bow to dr^w | strtngfat line between two points 
by the side of a r^Ur, lifoxon, Mem. Ex, 

Ru'ly.* a^. [from nifr.] Modwate; quiet; or¬ 
derly. This is a pre^r word, as opposed to wi¬ 
ndy ; and is old in toe .language. Cotgrave and 
Sherwood-bodt hawe it. 
n.$. ^,, 

I. A couiMiy parson, Dr. Johnson s^s; calling it a 
cant word, and citing the verses oi Swift in proof 
of his dc^nition. Swift has elsewhere applied it in 
a aimilar manner. But the general meaning is a 

a or old-fashioned person; transferred also to 
iin^ as to ai old book. also the adjective 
Rum. 

I’m grown a mere mopus; no company comes, 

But a rabble of tenants and rustv dull rwnt. Swift. 

You’re a rare rum, [to Dr. Muls.] Sw^ in Sheridm'e iJfe. 
The books, which booksellers call rumt, appear to be veiy 
numerous. NichoVt Uler. Aneed. v. 471. 

2. A kind of spirits distilled from molasses. 1 know 
not how derived. Bocmer in Dutch is a drinking 
glass. Dr. Johnson.— Rum is the name it bears 
among the native Ammeans. Chambers. 

Bum finds its maiket in North America. Gtdhrie. 

Rum.# adj. Old-fimhioned; odd; queer. A cant 
term. 

Law, Locke, and Newton, and all the runi race. 

That talk of their modes, thmr dlipses, and space! 

J%e Lounger m die Sludent, vol. a. p. 479. 
I have heard—that the expresrion rum books arose from 
Osborne’s sanding large assortments of unsaleable works to Ja- 
muca in exchan^ for rum. But 1 believe this etymology is 
erroneous. See a laipic number of words connected with mm 
in Ni Bwley’s Collection of Canting Words and Terms. 

EichoU't lAter, Aneed. v. 471. 

To RUBBLE.’!' t*. n. {rommtlen, Teut rommeler, 
old Fr. rondmlaret Ital. randan Su. Goth. Sere- 
nius derives the last from the Icel. rymber, mur¬ 
mur. Dr. Jamieson considers it as a diminutive 
from the $a. Gh)th. racma, to roar.3 To make a 
hoarse low continued noise. 


llie trembling streams, which wont in channels clear 
To rumble gently down with murmur soil, 

And were by them ri^ttunefid taodt to bear * 

A ban’s part amongst tneir consort < tm. 

Now forc’d to overflow with brackish tears, 

With troublous noise did dull thdr dainty ears, Spenter. 

Bumble thy belly full, spit fire, spout nun; 

Nor nun, wind, tlitinder, fire are ray danglers; 

I tax not you, you elemeuts, with unkindness. Shaktpeare,’ 
Our courtier thml^that he’s preferr’d, whom every man 
envies; 

When love so ; 4 l^||iit in his pate, no sleep comes in bis eyes. 

'sA Suckling. 

The fire she fann’d, with greater fury burn’d, 

BumbUng within. Dryden. 

Th’ included vapours, that in caverns dwell. 

Laboring with colick pangs, and close confin’d, 

Idirmn sought issue from the rutidling wind. Drtfdm. 

On a sudden there was heard a most dreodfiil rumbling noise 
vnthin the entnnls of the machine, after which the mountinn 

burst. Additon, 


Ru'mbleb. n. s. [from nendtleJ] The person or thing 
that rumbles. * 

Ri/MBi«iNe.^,'». [from runUd^.'2 A hoarse low 
oontinued adse. 

At the rushing of his chariots, and at the rumbling of his 
wheels, die fathm riuii not look back to dieir cfaildran for 
IMdeness. Jenrn. xlvii. 3. 

BnoUo staiti, ond.aU Bmiwisus shakes 
At we rade rwiiUhv BenUpton mAcs. BowoMmen. 


Several luonarclis have apqwinted me, hew often they have 
been shook from thoii; r^n^ective thrones the rgmMng of a 
wheelbarrow! I^ectaior. 

Ru'mbouqe.# Yorksh. Dial. See Rambooze. 

Ru^minant. adJ. [nontnanf, Fr. ttminans,' Latin.] 
Having the property of chewihg the cud. 

Buminant creatures have a power of directing the peristal- 
dek motion upwards and oownwkrds. Bay. 

Ru'mikakt.# n. «. An animal that chews the cud. 

Die desolation, (^en of die muscular part of the gullet, is 
vety exact in ruminante, buf not in men. Oerham. 

To RU'MINATE. % n, [rmniner, Fr. rumino) Lat.] 

1. To bliew the cud. .. 

Others—fill’d with pastnre gazing sal, 

Or bedward ruminating. Milton, P, L. 

The necessity of spittle to dissolve the aliment, appears from 
the contrivance of nature in making the salivaiy ducts of ani¬ 
mals, which nffliiRofe or chew the cud, extremely open. 

'» ArbutAnot on Admen/i. 

On the grassy bank 

Some ruiiitualing lie. Thotneon, Sumnier. 

2. To muse; to think again and again. 

Alone sometimes she walk’d in secret where, 

To ruminate upon her discontent. Fairfax. 

Of ancient prudence here be ruumalee. 

Of (inng kingdoms, and of falling states. Waller. 

I am nt a solitude, an hoiiso between Hampstead and Lou¬ 
don, wherein Sir Charles Sedley died: this circumstance sets 
me a thinking and mminadng upon the employments in which 
men of wit exercise tbciuselves. Steele to Pope. 

He practises a slow meditation, and ruminates on the sub¬ 
ject; and perhajis in two nights and days rouses those several 
ideas which are necessary. Ji'alts on Ike Mind. 

To Ru'minate. V. a. Inimino, Lat.] 

1. To chew over again. 

2. To muse on; to meditate over imd over again. 

’Tis a studied, not a present thought, 

By duty ruudnated. Stakspearc, Ant. and Cteop. 

The condemned English 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning’s danger. _ Shakspeare. 

Mod with desire riie rtnamolec her sin. 

And wishes all her wishes o’er again; 

Now she despairs, and now resolves to Uy; 

Wou’d not, and wou’d again, she knows not why. Dryden. 

Rumima'tion. n, s, {ruminatiQ, Lot. from rtmimte.'] 

1. The property or act of chewing the ciuL 

Bumne^on is given to animals, to enable them at once to 
lay up a great store of food, and afterwards to chew it. 

Arbuthnot, 

2. Meditation; reflection. 

It is a melancholy of mine om, extracted from many ob¬ 
jects, in which my often ruminaliun wraps me in a most hu¬ 
morous sadness. Shaaepeare, As you like it. 

Retiring, full of niminatioii sad, . 

He mourns the weakness of these latter times. 7 %>nuon. 

Ru'minator.# n. s. [from nminate ; Fr. mmtHeur.] 
One tliat considers enr thinks o^ deliberates or 
pauses on, a matter. Cotgrave, and Shenvood. 

To RU'MMAGE.'f’ v. a, [raumen. Germ, to empty, 
Skinner; rimari, Lat. Dr. Johnson.—Perhaps 
from raum, room, space. Germ, and Sax. See 
Komase. Phillips says, it is originally a sea term, 
and'^rop^ly simifies ** to remove goods or log- 
cage out of a ^p’s hold.*' As in order to this, 
Mr. Malone ha^ added, ** dtey must he searched 
for and tumbled about, hence the word came to 
signiQr to search, to tumble about, in which hut 
sense it is used by vromen?*] To sei^h; to eva¬ 
cuate. 

Our greedy seamen every hold, 

Saule on the booty of eadi wealthier chest. Drydtm- 
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To Rd'mmaqe. n. To seardi places. 

A fox wax rMrtnogiag aihdng a grM many carved figuret, 
there was one very extraordinary piece. L’Hitrahge. 

Some on antiquated authors ptmi 
Rummage tor sente. -. 

1 have often rummaged ibr old books in Littlc-Britain and 
Duck-lane. Suh/I. 

Ru'mmace.# h. 5. [from^the verb.] Search; act of 
tunibling things about. A low word. 

Rt/MMER. n. s. [roemeTf Dutch.] A glass; a drink¬ 
ing cup. 

mpenal Rhine bestow’d the genei^us rummer. . I^ips. 
lly'MOROos.# ad;, [from rutnotfr.] Famous; noto¬ 
rious. Not in use. 

The rumouroiue tall of antichryst and his kynedome. 

Rale OH the Revel, P. iii. (1550.) 

RU'MOUR. «.s. [noneio-, Fr. rumor^ Lat] Flying 
or popular report; bruit; fame. 

There ran a rumour 

Of many wortliy fellows that were out. Shaitpearc, Macbclli. 

Great is the rumour of this dreadAil kni^t, 

And his atchievements of no less account. Sludstpearr. 

Rumour next, and chance. 

And tumult, and confusion, all embroil’d. Milton, P, L. 

She heard an ancient rumour iiy. 

That times to come should see the Trojan race 

Her Carthage ruiu. Dryden, Ain. 

To Ru'moor. V. a. [from the noun.] To report 
abroad^ to bruit. 

Catesby, rumour it abroad. 

That Anne my wife is sick, and like to die. Sliakipeare. 

All abroad was rumour’d, that this day 
Samson should be brought forth. Milton, S. J. 

He was rumoured for the author, and as such published to 
tiir world by the London and Cambridge stationers. 

Fell, Life of Hammond. 

'Twos rumour'd. 

My father ’soap’d from out the citadel. Dryden. 

IIu'moureb. «. s. [from rumour.'} Reporter; spreatler 
of news. 


A slave 

Reports, the Volscians, with two several powers. 

Are entered into the Roman territories. 

—Go see this ? umourer whipt: it cannot be. Shaktpeare, Coriol. 

RUMP.'f* n. s. {rumufi Germ, i-omp, Dutch; de¬ 
rived oy Wachter from the Lat. rutnpo, “ quia 
truncus est pars a tuto avulsa.”] 

1. The end of the back bone; used vulgarly of beasts, 
and contemptuously of human beings. 

At her rump she growing had behitnl 
A ftjx’s toil. Spensrr. 

If hw.holiness would thump 
His reverend bum ’gainst horse’s iwnm. 

He might be equipt from his own stable. Prior. 

Rumps of beef with virgtD honey strew’d. JChig. 

Last trotted forth the gentle swinc. 

To ease her itch ag^st the stump. 

And (tismolly was heard to whine. 

All as she scrubb’d her meaxly ruD^. Sunft, Miieell, 

2. Tlie buttocks. 

He charg’d him first to bind ^ 

Crowdero’s hands on rump behind. Hadibras. 

3. A name allied, in the history of this country, 
to Ute parlmmcnt af certain j^riods, during the 
usurpation of Cromwell. It iNm called the run^ 
parliament, lord Clarendon 8ay% from the notable 
detestation men bad of it os the Jae-end ^a carcass 
long since expired. * See also Walker’s Hist, of 
ImwpendfeQcy, P. u. p. 32. 

A pox on the pitifiil reaiyr, 

That a tfaird time abore bwii vutoun! 

CoilecI, if Loyal Sengs, ii. 138. 
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The nsmp aboiubed the House of Lords, the viny uboUshed 
the and by this army of saints Cromwell governed. 

Exam. No. .';9. 

Ri/mpbr.# r. s. One who favoured the rump-par¬ 
liament ; one whp been a member of ilh 

Dr. Palmer, a pesA rumtwr, warden of All Sauls’ coUevt’, 
bdng then very ill and weak, had a rump thrown up from me 
street at his windows. He had been one of the rurop-parUa- 
inent, and a great favourite of Oliver. Lfe qf A. Wood, p. I40. 

RU'MPLR n. s. [bpympelle, Saxon.] Pucker; rude 
plait. 

Fair Vir;pnia would her fate bestow 
On Rutila, and chai^ her faultless make 
For the foul rumple of her ramel-back. . Htfden. 

To Ru'MPLE.-f- D. a. {rmipelen, Dutch. Dr. Johnson. 
— From the Sax. hpympelle, rugae. Bumpk was 
originally rymjnjl, as in the Prompt. Parv.] To 
cruui or contract into inequalities and corrugations; 
to crush together out of shape. 

I—will be so hardy as once more to unpin your spmee 
fastidious oratory, to rumple her iaces, her frizzles, and her 
bobbins! _ _ Milton, Anim. Rem, D^em-e. 

Each vital speck, in which remains 
The entire, but rumpled animal, contains 
Organs perplex’d. Rlaekmore cm the Creatsou. 

1 rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds. 

Or discompos’d the h^-dre« of a prude. Pojh-. 

Never put on a clean apron, till you have mode your la^'’s 
bed, for fear of rumpling your apron. Swifl. 

To RUN.-f* V. n. pret. ran. [rtnnan, Gothick; peu- 
nian, Saxon. And, according to the Saxon forn>, 
our word was originally written; of which, as well 
as of the existence of the ^ax. word Dr. Johnson 
has taken no notice. Chaucer writes it retme. And 
so particular was Barret in respect to this frfrm of 
the word in his Alveary of i;8o, that he has given 
it, “ To runno, or rather to renne.”] 

1. To move sw'iftly; to ply the legs in such a manner, 
as that both feet are at every step off the ground at 
the same time; to make haste; to pass with very 
quick pace. 

Their feet run to evil, and make haste to shed blood. Pror. 

Laban ran cut unto the man unto the well. Oen. zxiv. 29. 

Since death’s near, and runs with so much liirce, u 

, \Vc must meet first, imd intercept his course. Jtrydeu. 

He ran up the ridges of the rocks amain. JJrydeu. 

Let a shoe-boy clean your shoes, and run of errands. Sw'fl. 

2. To usc'thc legs in motion. 

Seldom there is need of this, till young children can run 
about. Lofh-. 


3. To move in a hurry. 

> The priest and people ran ahout, 
And at tlm ports idl thronging out. 
As if their safety were to qiut 
Their mother. 



R,.1mson. 


4. To pass on the surface, not through the air. 

The Lord sent thandcr, and the fire ran along upon the 
ground. Ex. ix. »j. 

5. Tb rush violently. • 

l,et not thy voice be beard, lest angry fellows ran upon thee, 

and thou lose thy life. Judges, xviii. ay. 

Now by the winds and raging waves I swear. 

Your safety more than mine wiutiius my care; 

Lest ofxhe guide licreft, the rudder los^ ' 

Your ship should run i^inst the rocky coast. Dryden. 

They nave avoided that rock, but ran pptu another no less 
dangerous. ^ - Runet, Tkeon/. 

I discover those shoals of life which are concealed in order 
to keep the unwary from nnaing upon them. Addison. 

6 . To take a course at sea. 

iZanniiw under the island'C!auda,.wc had much work to. 
cemc by the boat. ' Acts, xxvii. ifi. 
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B, Jonnm. 

Daniel. 

Iludibrat. 

Loelt.’. 


7. To contend in a race. * 

A hondboy, being lig^iter than you, may be truKed to run 
neet with lew deinage to die hone*. SmJI. 

8. To %e i not to stand. It is often followed by away 
in tbh sense. " 

The difierence between the'valour of the Irbb rebdi end the 
Spaniards was, that tbeo^eeea anwyliefore they were charged, 
and the other straight after. Bacon. 

" I do not sec a face 
Worthy a man that dares look up and stand 
One thunder out; but downward all like beasts 
Buming auiay at eveiy ftoib. ' 

The rest dispers'd, rm, some disguis’d, 

To.upl^wii coasts; some to the shores do fly. 

Th^, when Un^’re out of hopes of flying. 

Will run away from death by dying. 

Your duld shrieks, and runs away at afrog. 

9; To go atgay by stealth. 

My conscience will serve me to run from this Jew, my 
master. Shaiipeare, Mereh, of Frn. 

10. To ^it, or let flow any liquid. 

My statues. 

Like a fountun, with a hundred spouts, 

l^d run pure blood. Shaktpeare, Jul, Cast. 

I command, that the. conduit run nothing but claret. 

^ Shaktpeare. 

In some houses, wainscots will sweat, so that they vrill nl* 
most run with water. Bacon, Mat. Hitt. 

Rivers run po^le mid. MUlon, P. L. 

CaicuB toll’d a crimson floo^ 

And Thebes ran red with her own natives’ blood. Dryden. 

The greatest vessel, when flill, if you pour in still, it must 
run outao>"(> it at one tide, the 

less it runs out at the otfaar. Temple. 

11. To flow; to stream; to have a current; not to 

^^^mmerablc islands were covered with flowers, and inter¬ 
woven with tinning seas that ran among them. Additon. 

Her fields he cIoth’d,aDd cheer’d her blasted face 
With running fountains and vrith springing gross, Additon. 

See daities open, rivers run. Pamel. 

12. To be liquid; to be fluid. 

In lead mmted, when it be^nneth to congeal, make a little 
hole, in which put quicksilver wrapped in a piece of linnea, 
and it will fix and run no more, and endure the hammer. 

* Bacon, Xai, Hitt. 

VtilTwith eternal ice; and bid in snow 
The mounttun stands ; nor nan the rising sun. 

Unfix her frosts, and teach ’em hew to run. Addison. 

As wax. dissolves, as ice beg^s to run. 

And trickle into drops bribre the sun, ” 

So melts the youth. Additon, Ov. 

13. To be fusible; to melt. 

Her form glides through me, and my heart givoi way; 

This Iron heart, which no immession took , 

Fn^ wars, meltt down, ana runt, if she but look Drydm. 

Sussex iron ores rua freely in the fire. Woodward. 

14. To fuse; to melt. 

Your iron must not burn in the fire; that Is, run or melt; 
for, then it will be brittle. Motan, Mech. Ex. 

15. pass ; to proceed. 

.JTou, having run throu^ so much publick business have 
ftnmd Mit the secret so little known, that there is a time to 
giveit bwr.. Tempk, MiieeU, 

If timre Mmaina an eternity to us, after the short revolution 
ef tipA we so swiftly rws.over hwe, ’tie clear, that all the 
himpine^'shat flsn be imagined in this fleeting stat^ is not 
vatuafahiwWpalA of the future. Lodee. 

16. To flow M tbriods or metre; to have a cadence: 
ai» the lines Am smoothly. 

17. To go away; to vanish; to pass. 

As Alt as our time twu, we should be very glad in most 
pugii of our Kvei^ that it ran much faster. Adduon. 

have a legal course; to be practised.' 

6 ‘ 




Customs run only umu onr goods imported or exported, 
and that but once for aU; whsnas interest runt as well upon 
our ibips as goods, and must be yearly paid. Child. 

19. To nave a Coiirsein any direcnon. 

A hound runs counter, and yet draws dry foot well. 

Little is the wisdom, where thp ^ht 
So runragainst all reason. Shedupeare, Macbeth. 

That punitiiment foUowt.-ndt in this life the breach of this 
rule, and consequently has not theforce of a.layr, in countricb 
where the generally aflowed practice ruta counter to it, is cvi. 
dent. * Locte. 

Had the present war run agmnst us, and ail otar attacks 
upon the enemy been vain, it might look like a degree of 
frenry to be determined on so impracticable an undertmiq;. 

Additoti. 

20. To pass in thought or speech. 

Cou’d you hear the annals of oiw fate; 

Through such a train of woes if I should run, 

The day wou’d sooner than the tale In* done. Dryden. 

By reading, a man antedates his life; and this way ol'run~ 
ning up beyond one’s nativity, is better than Plato’s prcH;x- 
istence. CUHeT. 

Virgii, in his first Georgick, has run into a set of precepts 
foreign to his subject. AdtUson. 

Raw and injudidous writers propose one thing for their 
subject, and run olF to another. Felton. 

21. To be mentioned cursorily or in few words. 

The whole rutu on short, like articles in an account, wlnce- 
as, if the subject were fully explained, each of them might take 
up half a page. Arbutkaot on Coins. 

22. To have a continual tenour of any kind. 

Discourses ran thus among the clearest observers: it was 

said, that tite prince, without any imaginable stain of his re- 
lipon, hod, by the sight of foreign courts, much corroborated 
bis judgement. Wotton, D. of Buckingham. 

The king’s ordinary style rmnelh, our sovereign lord the 
king. Sanderson. 

23. To be busied upon. 

His misly bea'd his pensive bosom sought. 

And all on Lausus ran his restless thought. Dryden. 

When we desire any thing, our minds Vua wholly on the 
good drcumstanccs of it; when ’tis obttuned, our minds run 
wholly on the bad onm. Swift. 

24. To be popularly known. 

Men gave them thdr own names, by which they run a great 
while in Rome. Temple. 

2$. To have reception, success, or continuance: as, 
the pamphlet ran much among die lower people. 

26. To go on by by a succession of parts. 

She saw with joy the line immortal run, « 

Each sire imprest and glaring in his son, Ptyie. 

27. To proceed in a train of conduct. 

If you suspend your indignation against my broth(|r, till you 
can derive from him better testimony of fait intent, ytou should 
rua a certain course. ' ShiAtpeare, K. Lear. 

28. To pass into some change. 

Is it really desirable, that there should be such a being in 
the world, as takes care of the frame of i^ that it do not rua 
into confutioa, and ruin mankind ? THllolton. 

Wonder at my patience; 

Have I not cause to rave, and beat my breast, 

To rend my heart with grief, and rua distracts^ ? Additon. 

29. To pass. ' . , 

We have many evils to prevent, and aiteh dai^ to run 

. tiirough. *- Bp. Taylor. 

30. To proceed in ^ certain order. 

, Day yet wSnts much of his race to run. Milton, P. L, 

Tmuina circle 1^ the peasant’s pain. 

And the year rolls,within itself MW. Dryden. 

TMs church b veiy rich in reuob, which nns up as hi^ as 
Daniel and Abraham.' Ad&ono^ttdy. 

Milk 19 boil^ will duui« to.ydlow, oad run through 
oU the iatermediate degrees; nil it st^s in an intense red. 

Arbuthnot. 
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31. To be ui force. 

Theowner tiadi Incurred the forfdtute of ^ht yearii’ profits 
of hu land*, befoK he cometh to the knowledge of the process 
that runneth o^mt him. a ' Bacon. 

The thue of instance shall not commence or run till after 
contestation of suit > Parergon. 

32. To be generally rheeived. 

Neither wOi he ignorant'what r^rt ran of himielf, and 
how he had lost the hearts of his sutgecta. ' Knuttcr, 

33. To be carried on in any manner. • 

ConccssiouB, that run as hign os any, the most charitable 

pre^tants make. AtUrbury. 

In popish countries the power of the clergy runs higher, and 
excommunication'is more formidable. Aytiffe, Parergun. 

34I To have a track or course. « 

Searching the nicer witii my probe, the sinus run up above 
the orifice. Witeman, Surge^. 

One led me over those parts of the mines, where metmlinc 
veins run. Boyle. 

35. To pass irregularly. 

The planets do not of themselves move in curve lines, but 
arc kept in them by some attractive force, which, if once sus- 
pendM, they would for ever run out in right lines. C/uyne, 

36. To make a ^adual progress. 

The wing’d colonies 

There settling, seise the sweets tlie blossoms yield. 

And a low murmur runs along the field. Poj(t. ! 

37. To be predominant. } 

This run in the head of a late writer of natural history, who ' 

is not wont to have the most lucky hits in the conduct of his I 
thoughts. Waoduiard on Fossils. 

38. To tend in growtli. 

A man’s nature runs mtber to herbs or weeds; therefore let 
him seasonably water the one, and destroy the other. Bucon. 

39. To grow exuberantly. 

Jose^ is a fruitful bough, whose branches run over the 
wall. Gen. xlix. cs. 

Study your race, or tha soil of your family will dwindle into 
dts, or rw> into wits. Taller. 

If the richnus of the ground cause turnips to run to leaves, 
treading down the leaves will help their rooting. Mortimer.' 

In some, who have ran up to men without a liberal educa¬ 
tion, many great qualities are darkened. FeUon. 

Magnanimity may ran up to profusion «r extravagance. 

Pope. 

40. To excem pus or matter. 

^Vhether hu flesh ran with his issue, or be stopped, it is his 
iincleraness. Lev. xiii. 3. 

41. To become irregular; to change to someihing 
wild. 

Many liavc run out of their wits for women. i Esdr. iv. 

Our king return’d, 

The muse run mad to see her exil’d lord; 

On the crack’d stage the bedlam heroes roar’d. Granville. 

42. To go by artifice or firaud. 

Hath piibhck faith, like a young heir. 

For this taken up all sorts of ware. 

And run into eveiy tradesman's Ixmk, 

Till both turn’d bmkrupts ? UurSbras. 

Bun in trust, and pay for it out of your wages. Sw^t. 

43. To fall by haste, passion, or folly into fault or 
misfortune. 

If thou remaub’rest not the slightest felly, 

Tliat ever love did moke thee ran into; 

Thou hast not lov’d. Shakspeare, Asyoutiieil. 

Solymon himsd^ in punishilt the pojury of another, ran 
into wilful^ periuiy himself, perverting: jtae commendation of 
justice^ whiu he nad so much desired by his most bloo^ and 
unjust sentence. . ^ XnaUss, Hist, of the Turks. 

From not using it right, come all those mistakes we run into 
in our endeavours after happiness. * Im^c. 

44. To fall; to pass; to make transition. 

In the middle of aiai^ow, tha colours' are suffidently dis- 
onguished; but near the borders thqr ran into one another, 
so that you hardily know how to limit the colours. Watts^ 


4y. To have a general toidency. 

Temperate climotes run into moderate governments, and 
the extremes idto despotick power. Awijt 

46. To proceed as on a ^ound or principle.. 

It is a confederating' wiUi him, to whom tlie^sacrificc it 
oflhrcd: for upon that tlic iqxistle’s argument ran*. Allerbury. 

47. To go on with violcaicc^ • ■ 

Tarquin, rutming into all the methods of tyranny, after a 
cruel reign was expelled. Swift. 

48. Tb Run «/?«•. To search for; to endeavour at, 
tliough out of the way. 

The mind, iipun the suggestion of any new notioii, runs 
after siniUes, to make it the clearer to itsnJ'; which, tlwugh 
it may be useful in explaining our thoughts to othe% it no 
right method to settle true notions in ourselves. " Loi-ke. 

49. To Run away tot///. To hurry without deliber¬ 
ation. 

Thoughts will not be directed what oi^eeli to pursue, hut 
ran away with a man in pursuit of tltosc ideas they have in 
view. Locke. 

50. 7 oKuNmtor/^. To close; to comply. 

Though llamus ran in with the first reformers of learning, 

in his opposition to Aristotle, yet he has given us a plausible 
system. Baker. 

51. 7 b Run on. To be continued. 

If, througli our too much security, the same should run on, 
soon might we feci our estate brought to those lameotablc 
terms, whereof this hard and heavy sentence was one of the 
ancients uttered. Hooker. 

52. 7 b Run on. To continue the same course. 

Bunniiig on witli vain prolixity. Lrayton. 

33. 7 b Run aver. To be so fill! as to overflow. 

He fills his famish’d inaw, his mouth ran, o'er 
With unebew’d morsels, while be churns the gore. Dryden. 

54. 7 b Run ovet'. To be so much as to overflow. 

Milk while it boils, or wine while it works, run outr the 

vessels they are in, and possess more place than when they 
were cool. Lti^ on Bodies. 

55. 7 b Run ow-. To recount cureorily. 

1 shall run them over slightly, remarking chiefly what is 
obvious to the <^'e. , Aoy. 

I shall not run over all the particulars, that would shew what 
pmns are used to corrupt children. iM-ke. 

56. To Run oivr. To consider cursorily. 

These four every fean should ran over, before he censure 
the works be shidl view. Widton on Architecture. 

If we run over the other nations of Europe, we shall only 
pass through to many different scenes of poverty. Addison, 

57. 7 b Run over. To run through. 

Should a man run over the whole circle of earthly pleasures, 
he would be forced to compimii that pleasure was not satis¬ 
faction. South. 


58. TbRuNOM/. To be at an end. 

When a lease had ran out, ho stipulated with the tenant to 
resign up twenty acres, without lessening his rent, and no great 
abatement of the fine. 

59. 7 b Run out. To spread exuberantly. 

Insectilc animals, for want of blood, run all out into legs. 

Hamaund. 

The zea) of love ran/ out into sucker^ like a fruitful u«e. 

^ Bp. T^or, Buie of Holy Lining. 

Some papers are written with rcgulmty; otilers ran out into 
the wildness of essays. ,^ J^ecbUor. 

60. To Run out. To expatiate. 

Nor is it sufficient to ran out into beautifel digresubni, un- 
less they ore sometliing of a piece with the^iain ddiign of the 
Georgidt. Addison. 

On all occasions, sh« ran out extravqnnitiy in praise of 
Hocus. ' Arbuthnot. 

They keep to their text, and ran out upon the power of the 
pope, to the diminution of eouneils. Baker. 

He shews his judgement, in not letting his fimey.-ran out into 
long desen^tions. Broome an the Odyssey. 

61. To Run out. To bewasted or exhausted. 
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_H* hath nm out himactL and M forth 
Hii daw’rate party vith him; blown together 
Aid* or oH kinds. B.Jotuon, CattSne, 

Th’ estate rum otd, and roortmes ore made, 

Their fortune ruin’d, and Aeir betray’d. Jhyden. 

<Sa. Th Run ottf. To grow jxwr by cxpcnc^ tlinpro- 
portionnte to iilcom*. . 

Fropi ^wing richeswith good cheer. 

To runnmg oid% starvine here. Swift. 

So little gets for what me pves. 

We really wodder how she lines i 
Andhad her stock been less, no'doubt, « 

She must hare long ago rtm out. Drj/den. 

7 b Rujr. V. a .' 

1. To pierce; to stab. 

Poor Romeo is already dead, run through the ear with a love 
sons. ShtUeipeare, Rom, ond Jut. 

Hipparch^ going to marry, consulted Philander upon the 
occasion; Pnuander represent^ his mistress in such strong . 
colours, that the next morning he received a challenge, and 
before twelve he was run throu^ the body. Spectator, 

I have known several instances, where the lungs run thro’ 
with a sword have been consolidated and healed. Blaekmore, 

2 . To force; to drive. 

In nature, it is not convenient to consider every difibrence 
that is ill things, and divide them into distinct classes: this 
'will run us into particulars, and we shall be able to establish 
no general truth. Locke. 

Though putting the mind unprepared upon an unusual stress 
may discourage it, yet this must uot run. by on over-great 
^yncss of difficulties, into a lazy sauntering about ordinary 
things. Lodee. 

A t^ativc person runs himself upon great inconveniencies, 
by bla^ng out his own or other’s secrets. Rajf, 

3. To force into any way or ibrni. 

Some, used to pmthematical figures, give a reference to 
the methods of that science in divinity or politick enouirics; 
others, accustomed to retired speculations, run natural philo¬ 
sophy into metaphysical iiodons. Lodic. 

WuBt is nused in the day, settles in the night ; and its cold 
niRf the thin juices into thick sizy substances. Oteyne, 

The' daily complaisance of gentlemen, rum them into 
variety of expressions; wherm your sdiolars arc more close, 
and frugal of their words. Felton on tiu; Claaickt, 

4. To drive with violence. 

They ran the ship aground. * Aeit, xxvii. 41. 

lliis proud Turk o^ed scornfully to pass by without vail¬ 
ing, which the Venetian captuiis net enduring, set upon him 
w^ sucii fury,that the Turks wegp enforced to r»n both their 
gallics on shore. ' KnoUet, Hist. 

5. To melt; to fuse. 

The purest gold must be rtm and washed. Felton. 

6 . To incur; to fall into. 

He runneth two dangers, that he shall nohbc faithfully 
combed, and that he shall have hurtful counsel ^ven. Bacon, 
Tlie Ule I tell is only of a cock. 

Who had not run the hazard of Us life, 

' Had he believ’d his dream, and nut his wife. Drydetu 

. , Consider the hazard 1 have run to see yoa here. Dryden. 

‘ O I could now prevml with any one to count up what 
be hsifh got by his most beloved sins, what a dreadful danger 
he mtu. Calamy. 

1 slmll run the daiHfkr of bang siupected to have forgot what 
1 am about. Locke. 

7. To venture; to hazard. 

He would himself be fat tfaa ifighlands to receive tliem, and 


rim his fortune with foedi/ '. 

Take here her reUqiMaBdi Kcr gods, to nm 
With tiiem thy fate, with them new walls expect. 

A crew. 

Revok’d, and willing under my command, 

To rm all hazards both of soa and land. 


8, To import or export-w^pwt duty. 

Heaiy impositidmileiteHAelnit>ort,andi 
Mion 01 ruMwiig goods. 

9. To proaecote in UwMight 


Clarendon. 

Denham. 


Dryden. 


ore a strong tempi- 
Sw^. 


^ RUN 

To run the world bock to its first otigiiial, and mew nature 
in its cradle, to trace the outgoings of the Anment of Days in 
the first instance of his creanve power, is a research too great 
fSw mortal enquiry. SouA. 

The world hidll not stood so long, hut we can still rim it up 
to artlcH ages, when mortals lived by,plain! nature. Bnumet. 

I would gladly understand the formation of a iioul, and run 
ituptoitspuReAMtHifirtu. Cottier. 

I present yon wfth someMcuIkur thwighti, rather than ran 
a neralcss treatise upon tbeinihject kt lerfgth. - Fdtm. 

10. To pusllt ' 

Some £ngUsh*<spcakersiiVMi thdr hj^ds into thor pockets, 
othms look with glmt attention on a piece of blank ps^r. 

’ Addison. 

11. To Run dam. To chase to weariness. 

Thiw ran down • stag, and the ass divided the prey very 
honestly. L’Msirange. 

12. To Run dovn. To crush; to overbear. 

Though out-number’d, overthrown. 

And 1 ^ the fate of war run down, 

Their duty never wns defeated. Hudtttrns. 

Some comipt afibetions in the soul urge him on with suvli 
impetuous fury, that, when we see a man overborn and run 
down by them, we cannot but pity the person, while we dihur 
the crime. South. 

It is no such hard matter to convince or ran down a dninkani, 
and to answer any pretences he can ailedge for his sin. Sbuth. 

• The common cry 

Then ran you down for your rank loyalty. Drydnt. 

Religion is run down by the license of these tiroes. Btrieley. 

13. This is one of the w'onls which serves for use 
when other words are wanted, and has therefore 
obtained a great multiplicity of relations and inten¬ 
tions; but it may be observed always to retain 
much of its primitive idea, and to imply progretsion, 
and, for the most part, progressive violence. 

RuN.’f” n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Act of running. 

The nsg sets up n hideous bray, and fetches a run at iliom 
• open mouth. # L’Estrnn^e. 

2. Course; motion. 

Want of motion, whereby the run of humours is stayt-J, 
furthers putrefaction. Rncon. 

3. Flow; cadence. 

He no where uses any softness, or any ran of verses to 
please the car. Broome on the Odyssey. 

4. Course; process. 

Our common run of ladies. Swift. 

5. Way; will; uncontrolled course. 

Talk of some other subject; the thoughts of it make me 
mad; our family roust have their nm. Arbulhnoi. 

6 . Long reception; eonrinued success. 

It is nposNble for detached pa[>crs to have a general run or 
long continuance, if not diversified with humour. * Addison 

7. Modi^ clamour f popular censure. 

You cannot but have observeil, what a violent run dierc is 
among too many weak people against university educi'tion. 

Smfl. 

He bode him not be discouraged at tiiis not upon him; for 
though they had rat the lau^ers upon thdr side, yet mere wit 
and railtery couia not bold it out long agdnst a work of so 
much learning. Warbwrton, Nates on Pope. 

8. At the long Run. In fine; in concludon; at 
the end. 

They produtt ill-condiUmed idcer^ for the most part mor¬ 
tal m Me long rm of the dmase. ' Wiseman. 

Wickednesslidsy prosper for a while, but at the long run, he 
that sets all knaves at work will pay them. L’Estrange. 

ShuiBing may serve for a time, but truth will most certainly 
earn' it at Me loju run. L'Ettran^. 

Hath foldioo^roved at the long run more (or the advance- 
. ment of his estate diaa.truth? TUhtson. 

Ru^NAOi(TC^,% 5. £coiTupte# ftom renegat,Fr .2 A 
furtive: iwdi; apostate. 



RUN 

The wretch, conv^’d, a:Jwti«fgia(c beceiue, 

And leam'd what iU ,u mwer itaite doth breed. &dHev. 

God bnn^h the prisoncri out. of captivity i but lettctb the 
rtmgiUet continue in ucarcenees. Pt. Ixviii. 6. 

1 deiUcBtc Biyi^ to youBiSWeet pleiwuT& 

More noUe t^ah uiat rmagaie to your bed. Skaktp^re, 

As Cain, sila he liad sllljtn Abel, had no certain abiding; 
so the Jews, ato th^ bad crudfied the Son of Cod, became 
runagiOes. ' ^ut. of tie World. 

Ho'nawav. «. ff.f [mi and One that flies 

ftvm daugcr; one who departs by stealth; a 
lugHive. ^ • 

Come at once. 

For the close ni;^doth play the runaway. 

And we are staid for, Shtdttpcare. 

Thou runaway, thou coward, art tbod fled? 

Kpcdi in some rash; where dost thou hide thy bead ? 

Shaktpeare. 

IIunca'tion.# n. s. [mura/io, Lat.] Act of clearing 
aw'ay weeds. Bailey* and Chamliers. Not now in 
use. Evelyn has employed it. 

Rd'hiile. ». s. [corrupted from roundU, of romid-l 

r. A round; a step of a ladder. 

The angels dfd not fly, but mounted the ladder by d^ecs; 
we are to consider the several stqn and rundlet we arc to 
ascend by. Duppa. 

2. A pcritrochium; sometliing put round an axis. 

The third mechanical faculty, stil^ orit in perilroeUo, con¬ 
sists of an axis or cylinder, having a rundle about it, wherein 
are fastened divers spokes, by which the whole may be turned 
round. WMint, Math. Magkk. 

Ru'ndlet.'J* m. s. [perhaps runlet or romdlet. Dr. 
Johnson. — Dr. Johnson’s conjecture as to runlet 
is right ** He allowed no other library than a 
full-stored cellar, resembling the buts to folios, 
barrels to quartos, smaller runlets to less volumes.” 
Fuller, tiol. and Prof. State, 1648, p. 448.] A 
small barrel. 

Set a rundlet Of verjuiee over against the sun in summer, to_ 
see whether it will sweeten. Bacon, Nat, Hist^ 

Ruk£.# n. s. [Run, Cimbr. et Sax. litera; character. 
“ Septentrionalium veterum liters vocantur runee. 
Insculpebant cos ligneis et fraxineis [buchen) prie- 
cipue tabuHa aut bacillis, (quas stab et sta^c 
adpcllamus;} quod quia difficilllmum, si curvis 
ductibus et flexionibus coustitissent litcrse, rotundas 
fere lineas onmes in rectas redigebant. Dedit id 
locum Germani'ese literarum aapellationi {buch- 
staben) aeque ac ali^ ^ua runar^ runer^ et i-unnen, 
dicuntur frecjuentissimc, praesertim in iapidibus 
sepulchralibus, qus iamiliari forma finiunjiur, incidi 
fecit rmas. Buna enim, hodi^ nnne, idem est 
ijutid rin^ canalis, fissura.” Keysler, p. 4^3.] 
The Runick charactinr, or letter. 

Tlic runei wan for long periods of rime in use upon mate¬ 
rials more lasting than any others employed to the same pur¬ 
pose. ^ Temple. 

There are many mMusirqiti now remuning, by which it will 
appear, tliat the Damsfa rmei were much studied among .our 
Saxon ancestors. Warton, Hitt. E. P, L Diss. i. 

Rung. pret. and pari. paga. of ring. 

The heavens and all the constellations rung. MUton, P, L. 

Rukg.^ n. s. [Arugg^ Goth, prohoqaced hrur^, a 
rod, a stair.] 

4. A apar; a round^iSr step of a ladder: so used in the 
north of England. 

2. Bungs ore what the corpenten call thoae timbers 
in a ship, which copslitate her fioor,'<Ba4.are bolted 
to the keel. I%inner» [led. raungt ^ rungorj Su. 
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Goth, rangi Ft, varangueti the ribs of a ship. 
Dr. Jamieson.] 

Ru'nicx.# a^. [See Rune.] Denoting the letters 
and language of the ancient northern nations. 

Odin was the first Inventor, at least the first engraver, of the 
Rmuck letters or chipmcteni. ' Temple. 

There huge Colossi rose with titfphies crown’d, 

And Aaitfocfaaracters''ware grav’d ar6und. Pope, 

Ru'nnbl..*|’ n. s. [from nin.] A rivulet; a .small 
brook. 

With innrnuir loud, down frhni the mountain’s side, 

A little runnel tbmbied iicere the place. Faiifax, 

Pale Melancholy sat retir’d; 

And from her wild sequester’d seat, 

In notes distance made more sweet. 

Pour’d tlirough the mellow horn her pensive soul; 

And, dashing soft from rocks su-ound, 

Bubbling rutmelt join’d the sound. CWins, Ode gu the PauUmt. 
.Ro'NNER.'f* «. s, [from IWI.] 

1. One that runs; that which runs. 

The sliips, built in this fashion, were fouiid better runners 
than way made before. BiUioth. Biil. i. tyC. 

2. A racer. 

Fore-spent witli toil, as runnert with a race, 

I lay me down a little while to breathe. Shakspeare. 

Here those that in the rapid course delight. 

The rival runiicrr without order stand. Dryden, 

3. A messenger. 

To Tonson or Lantot his lodgings are better kaown than 
to the nutmers of the post-office. Swift to Pope. 

4. A shooting sprig. 

In cv(^ root there will be one runner, which hath little 
buds on it, which may be cut into. Mortimer. 

5. One of the stones of a mill. 

The mill gaes much heavier by |iie stone they call the run¬ 
ner, being 10 laige. Mortimer. 

6 . {Erythropus.^ A bird. uiinsworth. 

Ru'nnet. n. s. [gepunnen. Sox. coagulated.] A 
liquor made by string the stomach of a calf in 
hot water, and used to coagulate milk fbr curds 
and cheese. It is sometimes written rennet 
which see. ^ 

The milk of sne fig hath the quidity of runnel to gather 
cheese. Bacon, Nat. I list. 

It coagulates the blood, as runnel turns milk. More. 

The imik in the stomach of calvei^ coagulated by the rtmnd, 
ik rendered fljiid by the gall in the duodenum. Arbtdhmd. 
Ru'nning. adj. Kept for the race. 

He will no more complain of the frowns of the world, or a 
small cure, or the want of a patron, than he will complain of 
the want of a laced coat, or a running horse. Law. 

Ru'nning.^^ ». s. [from run.] 

1. Act of moving on with celerity. 

A running that could not be seen of skipping beasts. 

Wiid. xvii. 19. 

2. Discharge of a wound or sore. 

Ru'NNioN.y «. s. See Ron ion. A paltry scuyyy 
wretch. , 

Runt. n. s. [runte, in the Teutonick dialects, signifies 
a bull or cow, and is used in’ contempt by us tor 
small cattle; as he^l, the Welsh term fbr a horse, 
is used for a worthless horse.] Any animal small 
below the natural ^wth of 4 he kind. 

Reforming Tweed - 

Ifoth sent us runts even of her church’s breed. Geave/and. 
Of Jame pigeons, are cro^qieis, carrien^ and runts. Walton. 
This ovemown runt has struck oflP ms heels, lowered his 
foretop, and contracted his figure. ^ Addison. 

RuPEE\ 4 k n. s. An East Indian silver coin, worth 
about two shillings anil four-pence. 

In silver, fourteen roopees mike a masse. 

Sir T.Herberl, T’nw-p.sy. 
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Av'Fno]r«'f’ ». $. [no^cm, Cotgirst«: from 

Lat.] Breaen; solution of.continUHy. 

Tlie plenitude of veneli or plethon cauaa sa estnmwadon 
ofbloo^ ngUUm or epertuip. 'Witetnm. 

RU'PTURE. n. s. Fr. from n^i^tu, latO 

I. Tlie a^ of bre&kiog; Itate of bdug brokra; solu¬ 
tion of continuity.. ' 

Th«egg> . 

Buntieg with idtidly forth ditcloi'd, " 

n«eir callow foune. * MUtoit, P. L. 

A lute-string wul bear a buh&vd weight without rupture, 
bnt at the lame time cannot exert it« elasticity. Ariminoi. 

Hie diete oMnfants ought to be extremely thin, such as 
lengthen the fibres without ngOure. . Arbuthnot. 

i. A breach of peace ; opm hostility. 

When rile parries, that divide the common-wealth, come to 
'■ a rupture, it seems every man’s dnty to cfausc a side. ^ Sidjl. 

3. Burstennessf herma; preternatural eruption of- 
the gut. 

The Tt^ure of riic groin or scrotum is the most common 
spades ofmraia. Sharp, Surgery. 

To Ru'pTtmE. 0. o. [from the noun.J To break; to 
burst; to suffer disruption. 

Hie vessels of the brain and membranes, if ruptured, di- 
sorb theextravaiated blood. Sharp, Surgery. 

Ru'pturewokt. n. s, [hemiaria, Lat] A plant. * 
RU'RAV’f" a^. \naral, Fr. ruraUs, from rura, Lat.] 
Country; existing in the country, not in cities; 
suiting the country; . resembling tiie country. 

Lady, reserved to do pastoral company honour. 

Joining your sweet voice to the rural muric of desert. Sidn^. 
Here is a rural fellow. 

That will not be denied your highness’s presence; 

He brings you figs. * SAaktpeare, CymbeUw. 

Many worthy n 4 i|i|sten, in their rural stations, shine with 
riib virtue in the eyls ef the world. 

Bp. Hall, Hon. of the Marr. Clergy,^ p. 84. 

. Wc turn 

To where the rilver Thames first rtiral grows. Ihomion. { 

Ru'BAUsr.# n. s. [from ruraL 2 One who leads a | 
/ural life. 

You have recalled to my thoughts an image, which roust 
have pleaded so strongly with our Egyptian rwalirii, for a di¬ 
rect and unqualified adoration of the solar orb. 

Ctnentry, PhU. to Hyd. Conv. 3. 

Rora'litt. 1 n. s. [from rurat^ The quality^ 
Rv'ralne 68.5 being ruraL'' ^ lUmt. 

Ru'bally.* adv. [from mrerf.] As in the country. 

The college itself [Jesus] is rurally situated at some distance 
from the body of the town, on theNewmarkeUroad. 

Wak^ld, Meat. p. 76. 
Ruri'colist. r. s. [ruricola, Lat.] An Inhabitant of 
the country. Diet. 

liuRl'cEitous. adj. [rura and gig^o, Lat.] Bom in ’ 
the country. Diet. 

IWSE. n. s. [French.] Cunning; artifice;»UttIe 

. stratagem; trick; wile;,fraud; deceit. A French 
word neither elegant nor necessary. { 

t might here add much concerning the wiles and nucs, 
which tnoc timid creatures use to save themselves. Ray, 

RUSH.'I’ n. s. [lUfc, pufc, Sax. rets, Icel. raus, ' 
Goth. Chaucer, I'lsA.] 

I. A plant. 

A rusk hath a flower composed of many leaves, 
which are^laced orbicularly, and expand in form 
of g rose; from the centre of which rises the poiu- 
tal, which alWrwards becomes a fruit or husk, 
which is gener^W tbre^coriiercd, opening into 
three par^ and ^1 of 'roundish seeds; they arc 
planted mllh gteat care on the bonks of tlic sea in 
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HoUapd, in orda to prevent the water from wash¬ 
ing away the earth; for the roots of these ruskes 
& 8 ten themselves veiy in tiie ground, and mat 

themselves near the sn^feip, ao aa.Ki hdld the earth 
closely together, a . - ' Afilfcr. 

Hetau^tme how-to know aauminlo|e;‘uiwhieheage 
of MiaiI am suteyonaKnot prisoner. ' Shaktpeare. 

Man but a mM against Othello’s brauL ’ 

And he retires. V ^ Shakepeare, OlheUo. 

^ Jl suiqicr ready, the house trimm’d, nahe* itrew’d, cobwebs 
swept? * SluAipf»e, Tm.tftha Sirew. 

Your farm requites your pains; 

Though ruthet overspread the neighb’rig^lilidns. fhydeu. 
I. Any thing proverbially worthle^' 

I value it n ruth, 

j, K. Chariet I. Orig. Karri if hit TAd, gfo. ». p. 6. 
Not a rtM matter; whether apes go on four legs or two. 

« Id Estrange. 

■ John Bull’s friendship is not worth a ruA. Arbuthnol. 


Rush-candle. ». s. [rush and candle.'} A small 
blinking taper, made by stripping a rush, except 
one small stripe of the bark, which holds the pitli 
toj^her, and dipping it in tallow. 

Be it moon or sun, or v^t you please; 

And if you please to call it a ruthieaudle. 

Henceforth it shall lie so for me. Shdapeare. 

Or, if your influence be quite damm’d up , 

With bla^ usurping mists, some gentle taper, 

Though a rutheandle from the wickcr-hole 
Of some clay habitation visit us. Milton, Comut. 

Ru'shlike.# adj, [ntsA and like.} Resembling n 
rush; weak; impotent. 

Ne yet did seeke meir glorie to advance, 

By only tilting with n ruthSke lance. Mir.for Mag. p. 788. 

To RUSH.'f’ V, n. [hpeopin, bpeopin, peoyan, 1 ^. 
driusan, Gmth. to fiill, or rush, drus, a full.] l^o 
move with violence; to go on with tumultuous ra¬ 
pidity. 

Gorgios removed out of the camp by night, to the end he 
might rush upon the camp of the Jews. 1 Jj^oc. iv. a. 

Eveiy one that was a warrior rushed out upon them. Judith. 
Armies ruth to battle in the clouds. MUlon, F. L. 

Why wilt thou ruth to certain denth and rage 
In ram attempts beyond thy tender nge, 

Betra/d by pious love? Dryden, Virg. 

Desperate should he ruth, and lose his life, 

•With odds oppress’d. Dryden, JEn. 

They will always strive to be good Cbristiant, but never 
think It to be a part of rel^on, to ruth into the ofiice of 
princes or ministers. ^rat. 

You say, the se%, 

Does with its waves fall backward to the West, 

And, rifencerqieird, advances to the East; 

While this revolving motion does endure < 

The detp-mnst reel,'and ruth from shore to diorc. Blaekmore. 

With a ruthing sound tli’ assembly bend 
Diverse their steps. Pope. Odyttty, 

Now sunk the sun fhim his aereal heigbt, 

And o’er the shaded billows ruth'd the mght. Pope. 

To Busu.^k V. a. To push forward with violence. 
Coi^eration, in a ro^ necial manner, we owe to our 
souls; for without it, we shaU, os rash unaidgised people use 
t» do, ruth them into infinite perils. 

wh. Duty if Man, Sund. 6. § ai. 

Rush. «. s, [from verbJ] Viqlent course. 

A gentleman of his train spurred up hit horse, «id with a 
violent ruth seqgred him from the duke. fVotton. 

Him while fresh and fragrant time 
Chorisbt io'his golden ^nkne, ‘ 

The niM of death’s nnrnly wave 

Swept him off into hit mve. ^ Crathaw. 

Cruel Austor thither ny’d him, « 

And with'the ruth df one rude blast, 

Sbai^'B Ah sphefrlly id cast 

All hit feaVes sofretb^'jie sweet. Vrathau-. 
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Ru'sBXOr# Abotuiding with mhes. 

NflwthcfiiirtyviifaofCiiarwaU’iA^ Wterton. 

Ru>H«it.# CfiWi ThnaA.] . 

1. (^ewh«k rui^^nN^« 

'Th^ will M teacmri oT the e^le be&re the; have been 
the KholaM of dfr wi^-^lle^iachrfMitmk net into the 
drnreh dnl; Ulit pulpit; to the philotophy tchool to be themed. 

^ . W ^j UKt ok , Mann, tie Sng, -(X654O 

2. One who atrm^ nishra on the floor, at tliedanccs 
of our ancestors. • 

. ndlert, tfuhen, puppet-masteA, 

Jugglers, and gipries. B.Jqnion, 

Ri/aqiM£88.# flks. [{rom n»^.] State of being full 
of rushes. ^ moIL 

Ru'sHiiia,# n. s. [from To rusA.] Any ctjpiinoUon, 
or violmfit course. . t 

A ruthing like the nuAin^ of many waters. Inriak, xvii. is. 

1 heard l>ehind me a voice of a great nuking, Exids. iii. I2. 
Ru'sHY.-f* adj. [from rusA.] 

1. Abounding with rushes. 

By the nahy-tnngeA bank, 

Where grows the willow, and Uie ozier dank. MUtm', Comu*. 
In rt»^y grounds, springs are found atthe first spit. Mortimer, 
The dinid hare to some lone scat 
Retir’d; the nuhy fen or rugged fiirce. Thomson. 

2. Made of nisncs. 

What knight like him could toss the rushy lance. TkkeU. 

Rusk. n. s. Hard bread for stores. 

Tlic lady sent me divers presents of fruits, sugar, and rusk. 

, Ral^h. 

Ru'sma. n. s. A brown and light iron substance, with 
half us much quicklime steeped in water, of which 
the Turkish women make their psilothron, to take 

ofl’tlicir hair. Grew. 

RU'SSET. adJ. [rouise/, Fr. russus, Lat.] 

1. Heddishly brown. Such is the colour of apples 
called ntstetings. 

The morn, in nuset mantle clad. 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill. Shakspeure. 

Our summer such a russet livery wears. 

As in a garment often dy’d appears. Drydcn. 

2. Newton seems to use it for grey; but, if the ety¬ 
mology be regarded, impropeny. 

l^is white spot was immediately encompassed with a dark 
gr^ or russet, and timt dark grey with the colours of the ftiM 
iris. STewton, Opt. 

3. Coarse; homespun; rustfek. It is much us^ in 
descriptions of the manners and dresses of the 
country, 1 suppos^ because it was formerly the 
colour of rustick dress: in some places, the rusticks 
still dye clothes spun at home with brfk, which 
must make them rmset. 

Tafibta^ihrMes, niken terms precise, 

Figures pedantical: these summer ffies 
Have Mown me full ofnufgot ostentation: 

Henceforth my wooing miM shall be express’d 

In russet yeas, and honest fcersy noes. Skakspeare. 

, Ru'sset.*^ n. s. [see the adjective.] Country-dress. 
Courtiy ulki in cares are qient. 

When country’s russet breeds content. 

Heywood, ShephenTs Song, 
'Hie Dorick £alect has a sweetness ui its clownishness, like 
a feir shepherdess in her country rtiMel. Jhyden. 

7 o Ri/s6£t.# V. a. [from the noun.] To give to any 
brown colour. 

The uotiom blows,, the summeMuy 
» Htwefftheplmn. Thomson, JTymtu 

Ru'flSET.'t’ 7 «.*. A name given to several sorts of 
Rif ssETiNo. 5 peart or i^pigea fttom ttelr colour. 

The russet peormun Va very pleasant fruit, ebntlnuing long 
on th» tree, and in the conservatory partakes bbdi of the 
voi. IV. 
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, mitseting,mi pMnaiitt)tn colour and taste; the one side beiskC‘< 
general^ nMwt, and the other streaked likea peamain. 

Merlimei. 

The 8pple«raagfe; theb,'the wvpuiy ciwsefeig. 
t ■ ■Drayton.Po/yoift. S. 18. 

Rt/ssBTY.# a^. [from irusse^^ '• Of a russet colour. 

RtJST. «. s. Qjttirt, Saxon.] 

1. The red desquamation of old iron. 

This iron began at the length to gather rstd. . Hooker. 
Rust-eaten mkes and sworas in tSme to come, ’ 

When crooked plows dig up earth’s fertile womb, 

The husbandman shMl oft discover. Mi^, 

But Pallas came in shape of rust. 

And ’twixt the spring and hammer thrust. 

Her Goighn shield, which made the cock 
Stand stiff, as ’twere transform’dto stock. Hu^n-as, 

My scymitar got some rust by the sea water. OtdUver. 

, 2. The tarnished or corroded surface of any metal.. 

By dint of sword his crown he shall increase, 

And scour his armour from the nwt of peacfe JDryien. 

3. Loss of power by inactivity. 

4. Matter bred by corruption or degeneration. 

Let her see thy sacred truths cleared from all rust and dross 
of human mixtures. Ring Charles. 

To RusT.-f* V. ». [from the noon; Sax. pufCian.] 

1. To gather rust; to have the sur&ce tarnished or 
corroded. 

Her fallow leas, 

The darnel hemlock, and rank fumitoiy 
Doth rest upon, while that the cultiar rusts. 

That bhoulu deracinate such savag^. Shakspeare, Hen. P. 

Our armours now may rust, our ime scymitars ^ 

Hang by our sides for ornament, not use. Drydcn. 

2. To oegenerate in idleness. 

Must 1 rust in Egypt, never more 
Appear in arms, and be the chief of Orme ? Dryden. 

7 b Rust. v. a, 

1. To make rusty. 

Keep up your bright swMds, for the dew will nwi them. 

* Skakspeare, OthrUe. 

2. To impair by time or inactivity. 

RU'STICAL. adj. [rusficr/i, Lat.] Rough; savage; 

boisterous; brutal; rud& 

On he brought me unto so bare a house, that it was the 
picture of miserable happiness and rich beggary, served only by 
a company of rustical viUains, lull of sweat and dust; not one 
4bf them other than a labourer. . _ ^ Sidney, 

Hiis is by a rustical severity to banish all urbanity, whose 
harmless and confined conditiou is contistent with reb^on. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

He confounds thesin^g and dancing of titc Sat^with the 
rusd^ entertainment of the first Romans. Drydtn. 

KifsTiCAiatY. adv. [from mftsa/.] Savagely; rnirely; 
inelegantly. 

My brother Jaques he keeps et school. 

And report speaks goldenly of his profit; 

For my part ne keeps me rustically at home. Shakspeare. 
Quintius here was bom, 

Whose shining plough-share was in furrows worn. 

Met by his tremUing wife, returning home. 

And rusiicalfy joy’^ as chief of Rome. Drydeu. 

Ri/sticalness. n. s. [from ruaical."^ The quality 
of being rustical; rudeness; savageness. 

7 b Ri/sticate. V. n, {rustieor, Lat,] To reside in 
the country. 

lady Scudamore, from having rusticated in your company 
too long, pretends to open her eyes for tUA take of semng the 
sun, and to sleep because it is night. Pope. 

To Ri/sticate. t). a. To banish into the country. 

I was deeply in love with a miUiner, iqion wMch I was sent 
away, or, in trie univertity. phrase, rustieated for ever. 

Spectator. 

Rir»TiCA'Tio».# ». s. [rustieatton, Ft. from rusticale .2 
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A dweHing in thecenntiy. The wbvd is old, being 
in Cockeram's vocabnlsi^ Later nsage of it im> 
plies a kind of exile into ue countiy. 

] wii athud tW hermolution wonld (ink under the nidden 
OWHikhm firon a towa life |o luA a melancholy (tate of ntiO* 
aatiea. SmoUtii. 

Rusti^citt. n. i. F'* nisticttas, from Histi- 

«tt, l*t.3 , , ... 

1. Qualities of one that lives in the pountry; sim¬ 
plicity; artlessnesa; mdmiess; savageness. 

There lyciiented himtdf a tal^ clownish, roung man, who, 
fttlling beforo the queen of the fairies, desired that he might 
have the atShievemcnt of taty adventure, which|j during the 
feast, might hiq^en; that bei^ mnted, he rested him on the 
floor, unfit for a better place by his rmtkity. Spmter. 

The sweetness and rairirity of n pastoral cannot be so well 
' axprestin any other tongue as in the Greek, when rightly mist 
with the Oonck tBidect. Additon, 

This so genera) espcnce of their time would curtail the ordi- 
' nary means of knowledge, as 'twould shorten the opportunities 
of vice: end so aceo^ingly an univcrsnl ttulicily presently 
took place,'and stopped not rill it had over-run the whole 
<tock of nmnkind. Woodward, Nat. Hiit. 

2. Rural ap}>earauce. 

Ru'stick. adj. [rustiettSf Lat. rustique, Fr.] 

1. Rural; country. 

By LelvMS willing misring was the odds of the Iberian side, 
mid continued so in the next by the excellent running of a 
knight, though fostered so by the mus(% as many times the 
very Ttulkk people left both their delights and profits to 
hearken to his MMgs. Sidney. 

2. Rudw; untaiignt; inelegant. 

An ign^nt clown cannot Team fine language or a courtly 
' behaviour, when Us rutiick airs have grown up with him till 
the age of forty. Watt*,L^ick. 

3. Brutal;, savage."'.' 

My soul foreboded 1 should find die liower 
Of some fell monster, fierce with barbarous power; 

Some nariot. wretch, who liv’d in heavVs despight, 
Conteoming iaws, and trampling on the right. Pope. 

4. Artlen; honest; simple. 

5. l^lBin; unadorned. 

An altar stood, ruitick, of grassy sord. MUton, P. L. 

With unguents smooth the polish’d marble shone. 

Where oncirat Neleus sat, a nutick throne. Pope. 

Rn'BTicx.’f’ «. s. 

1. A clown; a swain; an inhabitant of the country^ 

As nothing is so mde and ti.solent ns a wealthy rmtiek, all 

this his kindness is overlooked, and his person most unworthily 
Tidied at. .... . SoM. 

2. Rude sort of masonry, in imitation of simple qpture, 

not according to rules of art. , 

Clap four slices of pilaster on’t. 

That laid with bits of rutiick makes a front. Pope. 

Rir'8Tii.v.* adv. [from m/y.] In a rusty state. 

Thrir armour they should make look so rutiily, and ill- 
favourcdly, as might well become such wearers. 

Sidney, Aread. b. i. 

Ru'stikess. «. s, [from nesfy.! The state of being 

To RlJ'STLE.|^w. M. [hpiffclan,8ax. crepitorc. “Fac¬ 
tum crctliderim ik Suio-Goth. ktisia, rista, quatere, 
usuipatunique primtVm ad exprimendum sonum ab 
atwiif ^ncussis factum.” Swenius.] To make a 

low^tti^ad rattle; to make a quid: succession 
of si^n nqikes. 

lie is coming; 1 hear the straw rutUe. Shak^are, 

f This life 

Is nobler rimn aiieadiag for a check; 

Richer, than doing nothing fiir a bauble; 

' Rroui^, than rutlling in un|>aid>far silk. Shakspeare, 

Tlrick swaro’il, borii on the ground, and in the air 
Brush’d with th9 hiss of rutl&ng wings. MUlon. 


RUT 

As when we see the winged winds engage, 

AasMiiig from cvciy quarter «C the sky, 

North, Bast, and West, in aiiy swiftaBSs vy. » GraituUk. 

All begin the attack; 

Fans clap, silks nutle, and toe|A whakiioaes CmA. Pepe. 

Not less thdr number than the milk-white saws. 

That o’er the windii^ of Gynster’s springs, 

Stretch theirlongn^s, and dapthoirnul^ wings. Pope. 

RoIbtlikg.# tl.s. [from rWle.] A quick succession 
of small noises. 

Let not the crealdng of shoes, nor the nutting of silks, betrar 
thy poor heart to women. Shakepeore, K. Lem-. 

Ru'sTy.'f'[from V . 

I. Covered wj^i rust; infected with rust. 

Afler;Uong calm of peace, he wns left engaged in awarwith 
a rutty si and empty purse. Howtil. 

Port scour the rtu^ shields with seam, and part 

grind the bhinRd axe. Dryden, Mn. 

X. Impaired by inactivity. 

Hector, in his dull and long continued truce. 

Is rutin grown. Skakspeart, Tr. and Crett. 

3. Suyly; morose. 

There was a guard by St. Giles’s of rutlu ruffians, kept by 
lord Lovelace’s order: they made a great clutter. 

XHary of Hen. B. of Clartudon, (in T689.} 

Old- Iron, why so nuty? will you never leave your innii- 
cridocs ? 6'uOrdion, No. 160. 

4. Rancid: a corruption of reasty. SdS Reasty. 

ItUT.-f* n. s. [mit, rid, Fr. rugitus, Lat, Roquefort. 
From rauta, ryta, Su. Goth, rugire. Screnius.] 

1. Copulation of deer. 

The time of going to rut of deer is in September; for that 
they need the whole summer’s feed to make them fit for ge. 
noration: and if nun come about the middle of September, 
they go to rut somewhat the sooner. Bacon. 

Tlie ground hereof was the observation of this part in deer 
after immoderate veneiy, luid about the end of their rut. 

Brown. 

2. [lioMfr’, Fr, ratta, Su. Goth, a path.] The track 

of a cart wli^. Ainmorth. 

From hills rainb waters headlong fall. 

That allwuyes cat huge ndt, which, met in one bed fill a vail 
With such n eunfiucncc of streames, that on the mountaine 
grounds 

Farrc off, in frighted shephenrds eares the bustling noise rc- 
bounds. ^ Chapman. 

To Rut. v. n. [from the noun.] To desire to come 
together. Used of doer. 

RUTH. n. s. [from rue.'} 

1. Mercy; pity; tendorncBs; forrow for the misery 
of ani^cr. Out of use. 

O wi^h of guests, said he, thy tale hath stirred 
My mind to much Chapman. 

Ail rim, compassion, mercy he fonot. Fairfaje. 

She fair, he full of bashfumen and truth 
Lov’d much, hop’d little, and desired nought; 

He durst not speak, by suit to purchase nth, Fwfax, 

The better part with Mary ana with Rurii 
Chosen thou hast; and they that overween, 

And at thy growing virtues fret thrir spleen. 

No anger find in thee, but pity md ruth. Milton, Sonnet. 

2. Misery; sorrow. 

The weary BritoUs, whose wor-baUe yqnth 
Was by Maxiniian lately led away. 

With wretched inismes and woful rtiM, 

Were to those l^ggans made an open prey. Speiuer. 

Ru'THFOl.'f' adJ. IrutA mijitll.} 

1. Merciful; compassionate. 

He [Go^ ruUf^ is to man. Tarbervile, Ed, 3. 

2 . Kueful; wonil; sorrowful. 

The inliaht^fr jigldoin take a rut^fid and reaving expe< 
rittce of hennsi wluch infectioua diseases carry with 
them. Carew,Surv.<f Cornwall. 



RUT 

What sod and n<</(^ 4 *ces! 

J^um. and FI. Doui, Marriage. 

Ri/thfuixy. ndv, [from rtaJ^UI 

1. WofulaiAdiy. 

Hie fieofmot bom and lbc4lo«t bjr the valour of the enemy, 
rvXl^rMy 'pushed. , '' KnoUet, Hilt, af the Tarie, 

2. Sorrowfiilly; ibournfn&y.' 

Help me, ye banefiil lnrd«, whdte shrieking sound 
Is sign of dreary death,.iny dintdly cries 
Most raiMvMy to tune. Spemer, Shep. Cal. 

3. Wofuliy. In irony. 

By this Minerva’s friend bereft 
Ofleades of that rich bowl, and left his lips, nose, eyes, 
RvOtfuUy smear'd^ Chapman, Iliad. 

Ru'tmless. adj. [from ruih .1 Crui^; pitiless; un- 
Gompassionatc; barbarous. 

What is Edward but a rvihleu sea ? 

What Clarence but a quicksand of dei^t ? Shaktpeare. 

The ruthkH flint doth cut my tender feel; 

And when I start, the cruel people laugh. Shakipeare. 

His archers circle me; niy reins th^ wound. 

And ralkket shed my gall upon the ground. Sandyt. 

Their rage the hostile powers restrain. 

All but the nUhleu monarch of the mean. Pope. 

RuViiivKSSNESs. n.s. [from Want trf pity. 

Ru'thlessi.t. adv. [from rvthless.'} Without pity; 
cruelly; barbarously. 

Ru'tilant.# adj. [rutilam., Lat] Shining. Coks, 

Parcbments — coloured with this rutUant mixture. 

£w(ytt,B.it. ch.4. § I. 

To Ru'tilate.* h, ». [ndiio, Lat] To shine; to 
appear bright; and, activdy, to make bright 
Cockeram, and Coles. Not in use. 

Uu'tter.# n. s. [ntyfw, Teut. reutei'. Germ, reitre, 
old French.] A kind of borse>soldier; a rider; a 
troofier. 


RYE 

Neither slia^ ^ey be accompimied with a garde of rufle- 
lyn« ndterr. “ Jafc on Jleoirf. P.Il. (1550.) 

'ne prince finding hia rettijn. alert, (as the Italians say,) with 

, advice of his valiant brother„teat his trumpets to the 1 ). d’Alva. 

Sir R. WiUiame, Act.qf 'tiic L. C<mnlr.{i6i§,)o.ti. 

Tho Flanders ruutert, or cavaliers, who now by>»fiuna 
Chorta were cxpresslj', and by n'amc, ordered to be expelled 

. the kingdom, as' a nuisance to the realm. 

VmdicatioJi of ilfagH«C/<eWa, (1704,) p. 8. 

Ru'ttekkin.* «. s. A word of colUenmt. Pernups 
j from the fl 4 d Fr. rmiiier, “ one by long practice 
master of his profession, and in every part an, okl 
crafty fox, notable bcguiler, ordinary dcceh^er.” 
Cotgrave. 

Such af’out of i^uler rtUlcrkint, some bellowing in the quire, 
some muttering, and another sort jetting up and down, to way te 
when my Ladie sbal be readye to see a cost of theyr office ! 

Cunjut.of N, S/iaxton,(isAl>,} sign. G. vi. 

Ru'TTiEB.'f' 71 . s. IrottliL’ic, Fr.] A direction of the 
road, or of the course at sea; an old traveller well 
acquainted with most w'ays; an experienced soldier. 

Cotgrave, and Shervoood. 

Ru'ttish. adj. [from rut."I Wanton; libidinom; 

salacious; lustiiil; leciierous. 

That is an advertisement to one Diana, to take heed of the 
allurement of count Rousillon, a foolish idle boy; but for all 
that very ruUith. Shaktpeare, AIN WeO. 

Rve. ». 5 . [p^e, Sax.] 

1. A coarse kind of bread corn. 

Between the acres of the rye. 

These pretty coun^ folks would lye. Shaktpeare. 

Rye is more acrid, laxative, and less nourishing than wheat. 

JrbttthtKd an AUments. 

2. A disease in a hawk. Aingaxn:t/i. 

Ryx'grasb. n. s. A kind of strong grass. 

Some sow ryegraii with the corn atkOchaclmas. Mortimer. 
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Has in i^glish the same hissing sound as in 
other languages, and unhappily prevails in so 

many of our words that it produces in the ear 
of a formgner a continued sibilation. 

In the beginning of words it has invariably its 
natural and genuine sound: in the middle it is 
sometimes utteted with a stronger appulse of the 
tongue to the palate, likes; as rose^ roseate, rosj/, 
osier, tiosel, resident, busy, business. It sometimes 
ke(^ its natural sound; as loose, designation/ for 
which I know hot whether any rules can be givra. 

In tho'end of monosyllables it is sometimes s, as 
in this ; 'and sometimes x, as in os, has/ and gene¬ 
rally when es stands in verbs for eth, as gives. It 
seems to be established as a rule, that no noun 
singular should end with s single: therefore in 
words written with diphthongs, and naturally long, 
an e is nevertheless added at the end, as goose, 
house/ and where the syllable is . short the s is 
. doubled, and was once sse, as ass, anciently asr<r; 
w/drmess, anciently distress, anciently. 

dislresse, ■ w Johnson. 

The change which has happened in our language 
by the abbreviation of 8evg:al words that are ter¬ 
minate in et//, by substituting an s in the room of 
the last syllable, as in droms, vtalks, arrives, and 
inn mn errfile o^er words, which in the pronunci¬ 
ation of our fore&thers vere drawneth, walketh, 
arriveth / has wonderfully mul^lied a letter, whidi 
was l^fere too frequent in the English tongo^ and 
added to that hissiiiu in our language which is taken 
so much notice of by foreigners; W at the same 
time Jiumours our taciturnly, and eases us of many 
supttfluous syllables. Addison. 

He letter S, Ihrc observes, was a peculiar 
favourite with the ancient Goths; " quii nulla — 
carior, -nulla frequentior.” Jjr. Jameson. 

SABA'OTH. B. s. [Hebrew.] Signifying an army. 

Holy Lord God of ubeoth / that is, Lord of hosu. 

Cmmoa Pr<ytr. 

gAVsVSk'iakTiuf n. s. [from sabbath.} One who ob¬ 
serves the Swbbath with unreasonable rigour; one 


SAB 

who observes the seventh day of the week in opposi¬ 
tion to the first. 

_ We have myriadt of examples in this kind, amongst tiiosc 
rigid SabbatoTiaHt. Burton, AnaJL. of MetoHch. p. 68i. 

Sabbata'rian.# adj. Of or bdonging to Sabbata¬ 
rians. 

Puritans —were wont to pus their straw determin¬ 
ations, tabbatarian paradoxes, and apocaiyptical irasies, under 
the name and covert of the true professors of Christian doc- 
triuc. Momtagu, App. to Vat. Dcd. 

Sabbata'uianism.# n. s. The tenets of Sabbatarians. 

Laws agunst profanation; I do not mean tending to Judaism 
or tiMtUarianim. Bp. Ward, Serm. 30 Jan. (1673,) p. 34. 

SA'BBATH.'f' n, s. [An Hebrew word signifying 
reU / Goth, sabbato / Fr. Sabbat/ Lnt. sabbatum. 

From the Hebrew word shabdk, it is called sab¬ 
bath (or rest) flay, Levit. xxiii. 32. and xxv. 2. It 
signifieth not such a rest as wherein one sitteth still 
and doth nothings (as the word fwach doth,) but 
only a resting and ceasing from that which he did 
before.” Leigh's Grit. Sacra, p. 24a.] 

1. A day appointed by God among the Jews, and front 
them established among Christians &r publick wor¬ 
ship; the seventh day set apart from works of 
labour to be employed in piety. 

There was a double reason rendmd by God why 
the Jews should keep that sabbath which they did; 
one special, as to a seventh day, to shew they wor¬ 
ship!^ that God who was the Creator of the woHd; 
the other individual, as to that seventh to sig¬ 
nify their deliverance from the Egyptian bondage 
from which that seventh day was dated. Being 
then, upon tl)e resumetion of our Saviour, a greater 
delivcranoe and far more plenteous redemption was 
4 wrought than that of Egypt, and the^fore a mater 
observance was due unto it than to that; uie in¬ 
dividual determination of the day did pass upon 
a stronm reason to another day, alwavs to be 
repeated by a seventh retum upon the r^rence to 
the Crerrtion. As there was a change in .the year 
at the coming 4:)Ut of Egypt, by the' command of 
,jQod; **thiB mei^ (tte month of-Abib) shall be 
unto you the of. monih^ it shall be tl^ 

first moa^ of the.yeair tb you^ it this time of 
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a more eminent deliverance^ a change tras wroueht 
in the hebdonudal or weekly account; and the nrst 
day is mad^ the seventh, or the seventh after that 
firstissanc^ed. — And tiius Uie observation of 
that day^hich the Jews did sancti^, ceased, and 
vras buried with our Saviour; an^ in the stead 
of it, the religions observation of that dav, on which 
the Son of God rose frenn the dead, by the con> 
stont practice of the blessed Apostl^ was trans- 
mitt^ to the Church of God, and so continued in 


ail ages. Pearson. 

I purpose. 

And our holy Mobbalh have I sworn, 

To have the dttc and forfeit of my bond. Sha/.-speai r. 

Glad we return’d up to the coasts of light. 

Ere tabbaik evening. Mi/Ion, P. L, 

Here every day was uMatk .* only free 
From hours of prayer, for hours of charity, 

Siirh as the Jews from servile toil relcast. 

Where works of mercy were a part of rest : 

Such as blest angels exercise above, 

Vaiy’d with sacred hymns and acts of love; 

Such sMnthi as that one she now enjoys, 

Ev’n that perpetual one, which site employs: 

Fur such vicissitudes in heaven there are. 

In praise alternate, and alternate pray’r. _ Brpden. 

2. Intermission of pnin or sorrow; time of rest. 

Never any iobbath of release 

(. ^ould free his travels and afflictions deep. Danift, Civ. War. 

Nor can his blessed soul look down from hcav’n, 

Or break the eternal tabkaih of bis rest, 

To see her miseries on earth. , Drpden. 

Peaceful sleep out the taibalh of nie tomb. 

And wake to raptures in a life to come. ^ Pope. 

Sa'isbath BREAK Eit. It. s. <[sabbath and breai.li Violator 


of the sabbath by labour or wickedness. 

The usurer is the greatest sabbathbreaker, because his plough 
gocth every Sunday. Aaron, Eu. 

Sa'bbathles." # adj. [sabbath and frss.] Without 
intermission of labour; without interval qf rest. 

Although men should refrain tlicmseivcs fiUro injuiy oiid evil 
acts, yet this incessant and sabbaMett pursuit of a man’s for¬ 
tune feaveth not tribute^ which we owe to God, of our time. 

Bacon, Ado. of Learning. 
SABBA^TiCAi-'f '") adj. [sabbatiats, JmU sabbatiquct Fr. 
Sabba'tick. 3 sabbath.'] 

1. Resembling the sabbath; enjoying or bringing in¬ 
termission of labour. 

In accounting the tabbalieal years, this rule is to be observed, 
that the some year which eudeth one jubilee, beginneth the 
next. Gregory, Poethum. (1640,) p. 138. 

The appointment and observance of. the tabbalicat year, and 
oiler tlie seventh tabbalieal year, a year of jubilee is a dreum- 
stancG of great moment. Forbet. 


2. Belonging to the sabbath. 

This smutaiy view u only and effectually pursued by due 
attendance on tMa&i duty. This is the true method to make 
an Impression on the heart. Th^ that go not to divine 
worship, cannot know the morality of actions; and have no 
impidse on their minds to do what is good, to abstain from 
^ whikt is evil. Shtkeley, Palteog, Sacr, p. 99. 

Sa^bbatism.*!* n, s. [from sabbafum, Latj Observ¬ 
ance of the sabbadi supcrst^ously rigid. This is 
Dr. Johnson’s definition of tne word, without any 
'. example; of whldt, indeed, in this sense I con find 
none. Nor is the word thus so proper as sahbata~ 
rianim. But sahbati^ as denoting rest, is a good 
and true word. 

This is that tabiaiim, or>Kst, that the author to the 
Hebrews exhorts them to stiivettt enterinto, through futfa and 
obedience. ”, •Mae^Cog^Gabb.(s6s3t)p.»to. 

Sabe'llian.# ..RuuUng to 

the heresy ofoiiTCHitid. 


Speaking of the SabetHan heresy. Pearton on the Creed, A;t. 8, 

SABE'ixrAN.# N. s. A follower of Sabcllius, who de¬ 
nied the distinction of persons in the Godhead. 

That this doctrine of the Trinity of Persons in the Unity of 
the Godhead is not only possible, but certain^ true, I shall en¬ 
deavour to evijQce against our modem Soeinums, who ore the 
unhappy spawn - of the ancient Ebioiiites, Sabe^au, and 
Arians. Dr. Gregory, DoH. of Ike TVta. (1693,) p. as. 

Sabe'llianism.# n.s. llie tenets of Sabellius. 

Socinus, as to this point, (however it be that he sainrtime< 
objects Sabellianism to tlie Catholiefcs,) does scarce himself 
diiwr’&om Sabellius, Barrow on ike Dimn. if the H. Okotl. 

Sa'bine. n. s. [sabine, Fr. sabina, Lat.] A plant. 

Sabine or savin will make fine hedges, and may be brought 
into any form by clipping, much beyond trees. Mortimer. 

Sa’bix. n. s. [zibeUa, Lat.] Fur. 

SaUeis worn of great personages, and brought out of Russia, 
bring the fur of a httle beast of that name, esteemed for the 
perfectness of the colour of the hairs, which are very black. 
Hence laUr, in hcraldiy, signifies the black colour in gentlcmeas 
arms. ^ Peackam on Btaeoning. 

Furiously running in upon him, with tumultuous speech, he 
violently ruuglit from his head his rich cap of saifrs. Kndln. 

The peacock’s plumes tby tackle must foil. 

Nor the dem purchase of the tabU?s tail. Gay. 

Sa'ble. adj. [Fr,] Black. A word used by heralds 
and poets. , 

By this the drooping daylight gan to fade, 

Ancf yield his room to sad succe^ing ni^t. 

Who with her tcMe mantle ran to shue 
The face of earth, and ways ofliving wight. Spenter, F. Q. 

AVith him intnron’d 
Sat table vested nigh^ tddest of things, 
llie consort of his re^n, Milton, P. /„ 

They soon begin that trafpek (day. 

And with their smoky cannons baiush day: 

Night, borrour, slaughter, vrith confusion meet. 

And in their table arms embrace the fleet. WaUrr. 

Adiying first the aenius of the place. 

And n^t, and all the stars that gild her table throne. Drydtn. 

SjTBLIERE. «. 5. [French.] ■ 

1. A sandpit. BaiUy. 

2. [In carpentry.] A piece of timber as long, but 

not so thick, as u beam. Bailey. 

SABCfT,^ n. s. [Francb; zapalo. Span, a slioe.] A 
sort of wooden shoe. 

A fustian language, like tlie clattering noise of tabots. 

Bramkall aamutt Ilohbet, (1655,) p. 20. 

They wear large clumsy shoes, almost as bad us the French 
tabol. Stotnbume, Trao, through S^n, Lett. 44. 

SA'BRE^ «. s. [sabre, Fr. I suppose, of Turkish ori- 
^al. Dr. Johnson. — The Cossacks use sabla, and 
Uie Poles sabel, for a sabro. Clarke’s Truv 
p. 233.] A cymetar; a short sword with n convex 
e^e; a iaulchion. 

To me the cries of fighting fields are charms; 

Keen be my mire, and of proof my anus; 

I ask no other blessing of my stars, ‘ 

No prize but fame, no mistress but the wars. - Dryden. 

Seam’d o’er witli wounds, wtiich his own tabre gave. 

In the vile habit of a vUlagc slave. 

Hie foe'deceiv’d. Popey^Odytt. 

To SA'BRE.8f: V. a. [from the noun.] To strike with 
a sabre. 

You send troops to zaire and bayonet us into submission. 

. Burie. 

Sabulo'sity. n. s, [from sabulotis.] Grittincss ; sandi¬ 
ness. 

SA'BULOUS. a^‘. [sabtdwn, Lat.] Gritty; sandy. 

Sac.# ft. s. [foc, Saxon.] One of the ancient privi- 
of the Ix>rd of a manor. See Soc. 

SACCAtDE. %. s. [French.] A viokpt check the 
rider gives his horse, by drawing both the reins very 
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Mddeidy: s correction used when the horse bears 
heavy on the ha^.>, Bailey. 

SACCHARi'vnovatw ^stKcharum, and/erOf Lat.] 
Rroducinif^gar. 

AnwAai’i/iiAmtrees. Hitt, R.Soc.w. zto. 

$A'bCHAftiMB.*f* adj. itaccharinf Fr. Gbtgravc; saccha- 
n«»t Xatl Having the taste or Ally other of the 
chief (joafkies of sugar. 

Manna is an essential taceiarine salt, sweating from the 
leaves of most plants. Arb‘ut/mnt on Mmerrii. 

SACEnDo'TAL.'f* adj. X_sacerdotal, Fr. Cotgravef saccr- 
dotaliSf Lat.] Priestly; belonging to the priesthood. 

Thqr have several offices and prayers, especially for the dead, 
ja which functions they use tacerdolal garments. UlUHngflrel, 
He fell violently upon me, without respect to my saicrdolal 
ordffls. ’ Drt/dan, Span. Friar. 

ample powersf granted by the rulers of this world, add 
Agnity to the persons intrusted with these powers, behold the 
importance undextent of the sacerdotal commission. Atterbury. 
SA'cHEi..'f“ IS. s. ^sarcidus, Lat. Dr. Johnson, under 
naUkci, observes that piu’haps sachd is the better 
■ form of tlds wo^. Mr. Nares, on the other hand, 
prefers safc^ tonaideringtlie^ necessary to shorten 
the a. But this is contrary to ancient custom, and 
'to the etymology. Chancer, sackeUes. Sacetdus is 
the duninutive of the Lat. xathts s as secke is of 
the G#rm. seciel, a little sack.] A small sack or 

sag. 

Puckered like a taehell. 

j Jauias, Sin .Vfigni. (1639,) p. 19. 

SACRjh «. *. C| 5 {Jf Hebrew ; sakk, Goth, pace, iiax. 

yiaxas;, Gr. laccus, Lat. sacco, Ital. and 
Span. It ia< <^»ei'vabtc of this word, that it is found 
in hmgbagjeii’lmd it is then^re conceived to be 
anta^nvian.}^ ' 

1. A bog; 'ia^ac^h ; commoniy a large bag. * 

Our taikt'mnll Be a mean to sack the city. 

And we be lords and rulers over Roan. Shak^jieare, Hen. VJ. 

Vastius caused the authors of that mutiny to be thrust into 
satin, and in the sight of the fleet cast into the sea. KnoKet. 

2. The measure of tliree bushels. 

*5. A woman’s lotise robe. 

Tfaia Arait-taodied city attire will stir a courtier’s blood, 
more than the finest loose tarh the ladies use to be put in. 

S, JonsoH, Foetaiter. 

To SAtK.*!* V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put in bags. 

Mow die great woric is done, the com is ground, 

The grist is sack'd, and every sack well bound. BeUerlou. 

2. [From sacar, Spanish. Dr. Johnson. — The 

Spanish word means to tear or pluck awny by force; 
and saca is the plunder of a town, ^me have 
considered the ^x. fecce, battle, as the origin of 
the term. Sec Lye’s Diet. edit. Manning in 

V. Scccc.] To take by storm; to pilloge; to 

plunder. 

Edward Bruce spoiled all the okl English'pale inhabitants, 
Mdhuficked and rasM all cities and corporate towns! Spenser. 

I’ll make thee stoop and bend thy knee, 

Or sof^ this country with a mutiny. Shakqteart, Hen. FI. 

What armies conquer’d, perch’d with thy sword? 

WKkt cities Fairfax. 

~ 'Who sees these dismal lieaps, but would demand 

What barlwrom invader sack'd ihc land? Heniarn. 

The pope htinWIf was ever after unfortunate, Rome being 
twice taken and sacked in tus reign. S^k. 

The great' OMlgasiue for all kinds of treasure is the Iwd of 
the Tiber: wliBh die Romans lay under the apprehensions of 
seeing their city sacked by a barbarous cnew, they woulcbtake 
care to bc8t|piisadi of tmir riches this way os could best bear 
the water. , Addison. 


Sack.-!* n.s. 

I. Storm of a town; phtmler. [tato, Span. 

See the lecond sense of To Sack;] 

If Saturn’s sou bestows 

The sack of Troy, which he by promise owes, ^ 

Then shall ^ conquering Greeks diy loss resMn. Dryden. 

3. A kind of sweet wine^ now bronglit chiefly from 
the Canaries. [iSev, French, of uncOrtnin etymology: 
but derived by Skinner, after Mandevsto, from 
Xcque, a city of Morocco. The sack of Sliak> 
spearc is believed to be what is now called Skeny. 
Dr. Johnson. — Mr. Malone and others have coii' 
sidered it as u diy wine, and thence to have been 
named in French vin see ; and Mr. Donee has 
adtlinl tiiat the old way of wT-iting it, both in French 
and £ngU.sh, is secke. Dr. Neumann says that the 
« term dry, or sec, is proper, because the wine is made 
from bnli-dricd grapes. In Minsheu’s Eng. and 
Span. Diet. 1599, “ sackc” is called “ a wine tliat 
commeth out of Spnine,” and is rendered merely 
“ vino bianco,” white wine. This Spanish wine, 
however, according to a citation made by Mr. 
Douce from a late publication of Travels, is said to 
owe its naflie to “ f^oatskiii sacks in which it is 
carried: — a practice so common in Spain, as to 
give the name of sack to a species of white winp 
once highly prized in Great Britain.”. See Illustr. 
of Shukspcarc, i. 41^. "Where alsti reference is 
made to the low Lat. saccatwn, in Du Cange, which 
describes a liquor made from water and the dregs 
of wine passed or strained throngh a sack.] 

Please you, drink a cup of sadc, Shakspearr. 

The butler hath great advantage to allure the maids with a 
gloM of sack. Swift. 

Sa^ckbut.'}' n. s. [sacabuc/ie, Spanish; sambuca, Lat. 
sambuqtcc, Fr. Dr. Johnson. — Our word is from 
the old French sacquebtUte, which Lacttmbc defines 
“ espece de serpent d’eglisc, ou instrument miisiquc 
and assigns to ibis term the d.-itc of 1200. The 
Fr. sambuqup, and Lat. 'sambuca, which Dr. Johnson 
mentions, arc not the sackbttl. Nor is the sackbtU 
a kind of pipe, as he has defined it. ** It is usually 
eight feet long, without reckoning two circles in the 
middle of the instrument, and without lieing drawn 
out:—it serves as a bass in concerts of w'ind 
musick.” Mus. I 3 ict Skinner thus explains the 
Spanish word saeabuche, ** tuba doctilis, d saca del 
buche, i. e. ab extrahendo e stomacho, vel vcntriculo 
usque; quia scilicet, qui hoc tubas genere utuntur, 
magua vi spiritumtrahuntet vehementdrproflant”] 
A kind of trumpet. 

The trumpsts, sarkbuts, pHitcriei and Me, 

Make the sun dance. Makspeare, <^rM. 


8a'ckci.oth. n. s. l^k and dolh.2 Cloth of whicli 
sacks arc made; coarse doth sometimea worn in 
mortification. * 

Coarse stuff made of gpats* hair, of a dark colour, 
worn by soldiers and mailers; and used as a habit 
among the Hebrews in tH^«f mourning. Called 
saekehtk, either because sacks wm made of this 
. sort of stuflj or because were straight 

and close iike'H 8:lck.^ i. «, Cedmet. 


Thritotn^ si^laMheasbedid 

Aud next her wrUikled skin ro^h Spenser. 
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'Thus with saekcMk 1 invest m woe. 

And dust upon n)j.dfl!U(icd {Arebead throw, Sawlyt. 

Being clad in taekclotk, be was to lie on the ground, end 
constantly day and n^ht to implore God’s man for the sin 
he had eoinnuttcd. ^ Ayfip, Parergou. 

Sa'ckclot^b.# aty. Wearing sackcloth. 

To be jovial, when God calls to‘nioi>ming:j^toglut our maw, 
when he calls to fasting; to glitter, when he would have us 
Mckdoih'd and squalid; be hates it to the death. 

Pp, lUM, Rem, p.69. 

Sa'crer.*!* ff. s. [from soc^.] One that tokos a town. 

Barret. 

Sa'cktui- n. s. [_sack and JuH."] A full bag. 

Wood goes about with sackfutt at dross, odiously misrepre¬ 
senting h« prince’s countenance. * Sivjft. 

Sa'ckage.* n. s. [from sa<ri -.3 Act of storming and 
plundering a place. 

With as small a matter Fsammeticus saved the tacrage of a 
city. Feltbam, Ret. ii. 67. 

S.t't'KiNG.* «. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Aft of j)lundcring a town. Barret. 

2. [j-ajccinj, Sax.] Coarse clotb, fastened to a bed¬ 
stead, and supporting the bed; cloth, of which 
sacks are made. 

SA'rKi.i:ss.* adj. [racleop, Saxon, blameless, in- 
oif<‘nsive, <iuiet.] This is a common word in tlie, 
jiurth of Knglnnd for innocent; and sometimes for 
* weak, simple. 

.Sackto'sseT. «. s. [sack and posset."] A posset made 
of milk, sack, and some other ingredients. 

I^mitl'tlie candles at sunper on tlie table, because the burn¬ 
ing Miuff may fall into a dish of soup or tackpotief. Swift, 

SA'C'RAMENT.'J" «. s. [sacrement, Fr, saaamentum, 
Lat.] 

1. An oath; anjr ceremony producing an obligation. 
Here I b^in tae tacrametU to all. 11 . Johsok, CalUme. 
An outward and visible sign of uii inward and 
spiritual grace. 

As often as we mention a tacrameui, it is improperly under¬ 
stood ; for in the writings of the andent fathers all articles 
which arc peculiar to Christian faith, all dnties of religion 
I'onttuuing that which sense or natural reason cannot of itself 
discern, arc most commonly named tecramentt; our restraint 
of the word to some few principal divine (‘ercmonics, im- 
porteth in every such ceremony two things, the substance of 
the ceremony itself, which is visible; and besides that, some¬ 
what else more secret, in reference whereunto we conceive 
that ceremony to be a taeramtmt. Hmif.rr. 

3. The cucharist; the holy conpnunion. 

Ten tliousand French have ta’eu tile sacrament 

To rive thdr dangerous lutillci? 

Upon no Christian soul bnt English Talbot. 

SAaispeare, Hen. VI. 

As wc have ta’en the sacranumt, 

We will unite the white rose with the red. 

Shakspcarc, Rich. III. 

. Before the ftmous battle of Cressy, he spent the greatest 
part of the night in prayer; and in the morning received tiic 
sarramait, wiui Ids son, and the chief of his officers. Addison. 

To Sa'crament.# V . a. [fromitho nouu.] To bind 
by an oatli. Not in use. 

When desperate men have saeramented themsei ves to destroy, 
God can prevent and deliver, .ibp. Laud, Svnii. p. 86. 

•Sacrame'mtai. aty. [ftia'aniental, Fr. from saa-ament.] 
Constituting a sacrjBi]^t; pertaining to a sacrament. 

To make complete the outward substance of a sacrament, 
there is required an oujward.form, which form tacramenlal 
jilemcnts reedveftem saeramehtal words. Hooker, 

The words of St. Paul are plain; and whatever inteiprc- 
tation can lie nut,|ipqn thest, it con only^muy the way of the 
sacramental emlM^ buti^ Cannot eracuatt the blcmi^.. 

■'? ' > ■ Pp. Tai/lor, 
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Sacuame'ntai..# ». s. That which lelates to a sacr^i 
ment. « 

These words, cup and testament, — boi .Mcrasieai^A. 

Pp. MoHon, Sic. p. «c. 

The fees of sacraments, puramenials, diriges. 

H. Wharton ott Pumel’s Hist, of the P^. p. 66. 

SACRAaiE'NTAi.i.Y. adv. [from sacramental.] After the 
manner of a sacrament. 

My body is sacramentally contained in this Mcnunont of 
bread. Pp. ^a/t. 

The law of circumcision was meant by God sacram^aUy to 
impress the duty of strict purity. Hammond, 

Sacramenta'rian.’K: n. s. One who differs in opinion, 
as to the sacraments, from the ftomish church; a 
name reproachfully applied by p{4)ist8 to pro- 

■ testants. * 

They resolved to accuse him fCranmer] of bdng the head 
and protector of the sneramcniarians. 

Tindal, Papin's Hist, of Png. 

iSaciiame'ntauy.# n. s. [saa'amentaritwi, low Lat] 

1. An ancient book of prayers and directions rcspeci- 
iiig sacraments. 

As in the Egyptian litunn-; — aiW that in Grimoddns’s 
sarramenfary. Abp. Usher, Answ. to the Jes. Aialone, p. 14 7. 

2. [from sacrament.] A term of reproach given by 
IKipists to protostants. Sec Sacramentakian 

So ye Ik- no pa|iist, ye may lie a sat rametUary, an anabaptist, 
or a Lutheran. Sttyaleton, Fort, the Fidth, fui. 86. 

Sachame'ntary.# adj. Of or belonging to sacra- 
mcntariaiis. ^ 

He would have not only the papists, hut the Lutherans, the 
nn,ili!ipti8ts, and all other divided sects of protestants, to joyiie 
in bis sacramenfary congregation. ,, 

StofdetoH, Fort, the FaM, foL » c. 

SA'CRED. adj. [sflcre, Fr. sarer,' Lat.] ... 

1. Immediately relating to God. 

Wolves slmll succeed for teachers, grievous Wtdves, 

Who all the sacred mj’steries of Heaven 

To their own vile advantages shall turn, MUlon, P. L. 

Before me laj the sacred text, 

Tlie help, the guide, the Iwlin of souls perplex’d. .trbulhnri. 

2 . Dcvotctl to r iigiotisuses: holy. 

Those who came to eclebrate the snbhntli, made a conscience 
of helping then,selves t'or the iionour of that most sacred day. 

a Mace. vi. ir. 

They with wine-ofleriiigs pour’d, and sacred feast. 

Shall spend their days with jo_v unliiuin’d. Milton, P.L, 

This temple and his holy luk. 

With all his sacred things. MHUm, P, L. 

Dcdicatetl; consecrate; consecrated : vvitli to. 

O’er its eastern gnlc was rais’d above 
A temple, sacred to the queen of love. Dryden. 

llelating to religion; theological. 

Smit with the love of sacred song. MUlon, P. L. 

Entitled to reverence; awfuny venerable. 

Bright officious lamps. 

In thee concentring all their |>rccioiis beams 

Of sacred influence. Alillon, P, L. 

Poet and saint, to thcc alone were giv’n, 

"The two most tacivd names of earth and heav’ii. ‘ Covdry. 

6 . Inviolable, as if appropriated to sonic su|y«i;ioiir 
Ixsing. 

The honour’s sacred, which he talks on now, 

Siitqiositig tlipt I lackt it. Shakspeate, Ant. and Cleop. 

How host thou yielded to transgress 
The strict forhiddanre ? how to violate 
The sawed fruit ? MUton, P. I.. 

_ Secrets of marriage still are sacred held; 

Their sweet and bitter by the wise conceal’d. Bryih'it, 

Sa'creiilv. adv. [from sacred.] Inviolably; rcli- 
gioiisly. 

^ When God had manifested himself in the auk, how sacredly 
did he preserve this privilege ? Sonlh, 



fk t. \jk<mwered,'\ Tlie state of being 
sacred Instate of being consecrated to religious uses; 
boliness; saapts^. 

In the MUitetqan'Uie cloud, and the oracular answen, arere 
- preroptivei pSrunar to the tacreineu of die dace. South. 

This hiilnuatec die tacredneu of pown:^ let the adiqinis- 
tration ijf it be what it will. L'Sttrange. 

SAcai'viCAi,.'f’7 odf’ Zsacrificus, !l^t,3 Employed in 

SAeai'FioK. 5 sacrifice, llie former of these 
words, which is overpassed by Dr. Johnson, is old. 
G>ckeram gives it. 

SAcnf'FiCABLE. ui^. [from 5acr£/&»r, Lat.] Capable 
of being ofihred^ sacrifice. 

Althoum Jephtha’s vow run Mnemtly for the words, wlml*' 
soever shall come forth; yet might it be restrained in the sense,, 
to whosoever was tacr^aUe, and justly subject to lawful iin^ 
moladon, and so would not have sacrificed ciuier horse or dog. 

Broivn, Vulg. Err. 

SacFi'ficAht.# n. s. [sacri/u;ans, I..at.] One who 

ofiers a,w^ce. 

Homer btfaFfc tlyire were certain evil demons, who took 
pleaaire in fam^ji^'rudburs of sacrifices; and that they were 
ready, as a rSb^,' to |ratife,the taeri^ui) with the de-> 
stni won of o^jr penKm, if thsy so desired it. ' 

HttUyweU, MeUmpr. p. loa. 

Sacbi'ficator. tC"*. Isacrificateur^ Fr. from sacrificory 
Lat] Sacrifij^r; offerer of sacrifice. 

Not onbr. the tubiect of sacrifice is questionable, but also 
the sderi|leB<iSif!^i<m the picture makes to be Jephtha. Brown. 

SACBl'F^MTd'^s^i- isacrificatoirc, Fr.] Offering 

* sacrific^k' Sherwood. 
TVfpX'CRmOTi. [sacrifieTf Fr. sacrificot I,at.] 

l.'^To offijrdk,n^v^; to immolate os an atonement 

orpro^amM.:. with ft*. 

Inis b)ood|dfi(e Merificing Abel’s, cries 
To me for jMpoce. ■ ' Shaktpeare, Rich. II. 

Alaibiu’ fimlb 4 re lopt. 

And iatnals feed the tacrifiring fire. Andronictu. 

I tocri^ to the l,prd all that openeth the matrix, being 
males. E*. xiii. 15. 

Men from the herd or flock * 

Oft Morj/feii^ bollock, lamb, or kid. A/ifton, P. L. 

3 . To destroy or ^ve up for the sake of something 
else; with U>, 

’Tls a sad contemplation, thatwe should tacriJSce the procc 
of the church to a little vain juriosity. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

The breadh of this rule, To do .as one would be done to, 
would be contrary to tiiat interest men eact^ee to when they 
break it. Loeke 

Syphox loves you, and would lacrifice 
His nay more, bis honour to your service. Additon. 

A great genius sometimes iocrykee sound to sense. Broome. 

, To destroy; to kill^’a 
, To devote with loss. 

Condemn’d to taedfee his childish years 
7 b babbling ignorance, and to empty tears. Prior, 

To Sa'cbifice. V. n. To make offerings; to offer 

BBcrifioo. s 

He that sacrifeelh of things wrongfully gotten, his oflbring 
is liificttloiu. Beclvt. xxxiv. 18. 

Let us go to Mcrf/Siw to the I.ard. £r.iii. ig. 

Some mischief is befallen 

To tiiat meek man who well had taeiifc'd. '* Milton, P. L. 

SA'cjJFiCE.'t’ ».<• isat^ficcf Fr. saerificiwH^ LaX."^ 

1 . Thit^aet of offering to Heavtm. 

Ood wilt or^n rcli^ous rites 

Of mrykei MUton, L. 

%, The tiling oOhred to Heaven, or immolated by an^ 
act of religion. 

Upon sndi JOerj^ , 

The gods thenuelTei throw inceqse, fljhwiprarr,. JT. Lear. 
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Go with, me like good angels to my end. 

And as the long dSrerce of steel Adis on me. 

Moke of your prayers one sweet taerifee. 

And lift my soul to heav’n. > Shaktpeare. 

I Moloch—besmear’ir with Mood 

Of human eaeri/lee. MStion, K L. 

My life if thou preierv'st, my life . 

Thy teerifice shall be; 

And death, if death must be my doom, 

Shall join my soul to thee. Addiaou, Sped. 

3. Any tiibg destroyed, or quitted for the s^e of 
something else: as, he mode a sacrifice of his fibnd- 
...ehip to his interest. 

Supposing a man to I)e in the talking world one 4 hird part 
of the day, wlioever gives another quarter of an hour’s hear* 
ing, makes him a tacrifice of more than the lour iHindrcd 
thousandth part of his conversable life 1 Tatter, No. 164. 

4. Any thing destroyed. 

Sa'cbificf.r. w. s. [from sacrifice.'] One who offers 
sacrifice; one that immolates. 

I.et us lie tacrijicen, but not butchers. Shahtpearr. 

When some brawny saerificer knocks, 

Beforq^an altar led, an offer’d ox. Drydrn. 

A priest pours wine between the horns of a bull: the priest 
is veiled after the manner of the ol^ Roman tacrifirers. 

Addmon. 

Sacbifi'ciai.. adj. [from saaifice.] Performing sacri¬ 
fice; included in sacrifice. 

Rain tacr'^ial whisp’rings in his car; 

Make sacred even hb stimip. Shtdcspearc, Timon, 

Tertullian’s observation upon these aacrifintd rites, is perti¬ 
nent to this rule. Bp. Taylor, TFbr/A Cummun. 

SA'CRILEGE. «. s. {sacriJege, Fr. sacrilegiiim, 
Lat] The crime of appropriating to himself what 
is devoted to rcligioii; the crime of robbing Hea¬ 
ven; tlic crime of violating or profitning things 
sacred. 


By what eclipse shall that sun be defac’d, p 

What mine hath erst thrown down so fair a tower! 

What taerilege hath such a saint disgrac’d ? Sidney. 

Then gan a cuaed hand the quiet womb '■ 

Of his gTeat>.grBndmother with steel to wound, 

And the hid treasures in her sacred tomb 
With sacrilege to dig. Spenser, F. Q. 

We need not go many ages back to sec the vengeance of 
God iqion wme fiimilics, raised upon the riiim of churches, 
and enriched with the spoils of sacrilege. South. 

Sacbile'gious. 0<^. Isacrilegus, Lat. from sacrilege.] 
Violating things sacred; polluted with the crime of 
sacril^. 

To sacrilegious pajury diould I be betrayed, I should ac¬ 
count it greater miserys King Charles. 

By vile hands to common nsc debas’d. 

With sacrilegious taunt, and impious jest. Prior. 

Still green with bays each ancient altar stands. 

Above the reach of saerU^pous hands. -.Pope. 

Blasphemy is a malediction, and a saerileeious detraction 
from the Godhead. ■^We, Parergon. 

Sacbile^giously. adv. [from sacnl^'om.] . With 
sacrilege. ^ 

When these evils befell him, his conscience tells him it was 


for saerilegmusly pilla ge and invading God’s house. South. 

SACBiLB'ciopsKEss.’liFn. s. [from tBenfrgtottr.] Sa¬ 
crilege; a dispouUon to aacril^&«.^H' -Scott. 

Sa'cbilegist.# n. s. [from sacrilege^ One who 
commits sacrilege. •if 

The hand of God is still iipen thejpoiteiity of Antiochiis 
Epiphanes.the sacrUegisl. Spetman, IBsltg SacrUegc, ^ 6. 

l^eral of the bra^ploteayrere most sa^^li^lously tom up, 
and .token away:—lwt,'ifjpAhaHie be it<ijg|E4D, not one of 

saeritegislss 


did resent the matter, at enquire after 


, JT i ^ood,p. J4». 

parti Cl^b»u » partira^W uie French 
aaerer.- ts not used nn &igUsh. Dr. 
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Jubnsun.— It is, howevGr,'an obsolete verb; though 
Dr. Johnson has denied its existence as such : 
“ Sacring my song to every deity.” Chapman, 
of Homer’s H^mn to Dinna. It was very eadly 
appliol to the little bell, used in elevating the host, 
and other offices of the Romisli church; as in on 
ancient song, written about the year 1400, given 
in Bitson’s Anc. Songs, p. 56. “ llyng the belle, 

thtit these forsaiden may come to the sacryiig,” i. e.' 
to the elevation of tlic host. “ Wiiat mode the 
people to runne from their seates to tlie altar, and 
from altar to altar, and from sakerytig (as they 
called it) to sakerpigt peepyng, tootyng, and 
gasyng at that tl^ge whiche the priest heldc up 
in his handes?” Abj». Cranmer, Answ. to Bp. Gar¬ 
diner, p. 271.] Consecrating. 

I’ll startle you. 

Worse than the nmrinfr bell. Shal-fprurc, lien, VIII, 

The tacring of the kings of France is the sign of their sove¬ 
reign priesthood as well as kingdom, and in the right thereof 
they arc capable of holding all vacant benefices. Trmfi/e. 

Sa'ciiist. 7 S' isacristam, Fr.] He that has the 
Sa'cristajj .3 care of the utensils or movables of the 
church. 

A snrriit or treasurer arc not dignitaries in the chiireli of 
common right, but only by custom. Parerguv. 

Sa'cuisty. «. s. [socm/iV, Fr.] An apartment where 
the consecrated vessels or movables of a church arc 
reposited. 

•' Itold Amycus from tlic robb’d vestry bring-: 

A Sconce that hung on high. 

With tapers fill’d to light the tccrufi/. iJiyiUu. 

A tliird upnrtnient should lie a kind of sacristy for altars, 
idols, and sacrificing instruments. Addison. 

Sa'chiIIsanct.* adj. [sacrosanetta, Lut.] Inviolable; 
sacred. 

The Roman church—makes itself so sacrosanct and infulli- 
blc. More, Ant. against Idolatry, (1669,) ch. y. 

SAD.*|“ adj. [Of this word, so frccjiiciit in the lan¬ 
guage, the etymology is not known. It is firobably 
a contraction of sagged, heavy, bur|j^enod, over- 
wliclinetl, from To .sag, to loiul. Dr. Johnson. — 
In the ftompt. Parv. •* to saggtftt” is also written 
** to satelyn,” and renticred into the barbarous 
Latin fjasso i as sagging idso is into bassatura. 
Perhaps our earliest usage of sad is in the sense of 
settled, steady, firm. “ Wc ben mode parccncris 
of Christ, if ncthcles we holdeii the bigytinyng of 
his snbstaunce sad in to the cndc.” Wicliffi>, 
Heb. iii. So Chaucer, tamds foi* unsettled. “ O 
stormy peple, unsad, and ever untrewe.” Cl. Tale. 
Nor bad this sense been overpassed by Milton: 
“ In hia fhcc Tsec sad resolution, and secure,’ i. e. 
firin, steady.] 

I. Sorrowful; full of grief. , 

Do you think I shall not love a sad Piuueia so well as a 
joyful? •’ Sidney. 

One from sad dismay 

Recomfbrted, and after thoughts disturb’d, 

SubraitdDg to what seem’d remediless. Milton, P. L. 

* lltc hafdets poi^ 

Sat in thdr sad discourse and various plaint. Milton, P. X. 

Up into heafwn’, from Parmte in haste 
The angeliek ghlwds aseflaidci],'mute and sad. Milton, iP, T.. 

I nowmiist'cWnge 

Tliote notes tr^ck :-—sad taslil MiUou, P, L. 

Six brave cdMpgmoiu ftomaaeb ship we hut: 

With sails outiiiiradw« ^die uiMSouol strife,' 

Sad tot their loss, but joynil of our life. Pope, Odyts. 

you IV. 
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2. Habitually mdancholy; heavy; gloomy; not gay; 

not cheerful. * 

It ministreth unto men, and other creatures, all celestial 
influences: it dissipateth those sad thoughts and sorrows, which 
the darkness both begetteth and maintmneth. Xalegh 

See iu her cdl sad Eloisa spread. 

Propp’d on some tomb, a neighbour of the dead. Pope. 

3. Gloomy; shewing sorrow or anxiety by outward 
appearance. 

Be not as the hypocrites of a sad countenance. St, MoShets. 
Earth trembled irom her entrails, as again 
la pangs, and Nature gave a second groan; 

Sky lour’d, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at Completing of the mortal sin ' 

Original. Milton, P. L." 

4. Serious; not light; not volatile; grave. 

He with utterance mve, and countenance sad. 

From point to point mscours’d his voyage. Spenser, 

The lady Katharine, a sad and religious woman, when 
Henry VIII.’s resuludoii of a divorce from her was first made 
known, said that she had not oflbnded; but U was a judgment 
of God, for that her former marriage was made in blood. 

• , ■ Bacon. 

If it were nn embassy of weight, choke w|» made of some 
sad {mrsim of known judgement and experience, and not of a 
young man, nut weighed in state matters. Bacon. 

A sad wise valour is the brave complexion 
That leads the van, and swallows up the dries: 

The gigirr is a milk-maid, whom inflection, 

Or a fir’d licacon, frighteth from his ditties. Herbert, 

5. Afflictive; calamitous. 

Thoughts in my unciuict breast ore risen, - 
Tending to some relief of our extremes. 

Or end, though sharp and sad, yet tolerable. Miilan, P. L. 

6 . Bad; inconvenient; vexatious. A Word of bur- 
lc.sqiic complaint. 

These qualifications make him a rad husbiRid. . Addison. 

7. Dark coloured. . ’ 

Crystal, in its reduction into powder, hath a vale and sha¬ 
llow of blue; and in its coarse pieces is of a sadder hue than 
tlie powder of Venice glass. Brown, Vale, Err. 

I met him acridcntally in London in sad coloured clothes, 
far from being costly. Walton, Life of Bp. Sanderson. 

Scarce any tindng ingredient is of so geniuul use as wood, 
or glustnm ; for Jiough of itself it dye but a blue, yet it is used 
to (irepure cloth for green, and many of the sadder eolours, 
when the dyers make them last without fading. Bm^. 

Woad or wade is used by the dyers to lay uic foundation of 
all sad colours. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

8. Heavy; weighty; ponderous. 

With that his band, more sad than lump of lead, 

Upliiring high, he weened with Morddure, 

Ills own good sword, Morddure, to cleave his head. 

Spenser, F. ( 2 . 

9. Henvj', applied to bread, as contrary to light. 

North. Grose. 

10. Cohesive; not light; hrnf; close. 

Chalky lands are naturally cold and sad, and therefore re¬ 
quire warm applications and light compost. Morlmier, 

To Sa'dden.'I* ». a. [from satl.^ 

1. To make sad; to make sorrowful. Pr. Parv. 

2. To make melancholy; to make gloomy. 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the St'cne, 

Shades every flower, and darkens every green; 

Deepens tlic murmurs of the falling floods. 

And breathcsin browner horror on the woods. -Pope. 

3. To make dark coloured. * 

4. To make heavy; to make cohesive. 

The very soft water, lying long upon the bottoms qf the 
sea or pools, doth so compress and sodden thm by its weight. 

. Pay, p.369. 

Marl is binding, aud saddeidug of land is me great prejudice 
it doth to clay lands. Mortimer. 

To Sa'sdiin.,# V. n. To become sad. 

Troy sadden'd at the view. Pqpr, II. I4« 
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SAIDDLE.'f' ft. s. Crabel, rabl, Sax. sadel, T^ut. 
Su. and Dai^h.^ The seat which is pnt upon the 
hone for th^p]QDniinodation of the riacr. 

Hu bone USvea, with an old aioth.eaten ladcOf, and the 
itirnipi of no li^dred. ShtA^arCj Tom. of the Shrew. 

The law made for imparel, and riding in imUlee, after the 
English fashion, is (ienal only to Englishmen. Davies. 

'(lie vent’rous knight is from tlie saddle thrown; 

Bnt ’tis the fault of iortunc, not his own. Dryden. 

To SA'DM.E.'t’ V. a. [from the noun; Sax. j-abiiaii.] 

I. To cover with a saddle. 

1 will saddle me an ass, that I may ride thereon. s Sam. 
Rcliels, by yielding, do like him, or worse, 

^ Who saddled hJi own bock to shame his horse. Cleavelamt. 
No mai^ sure, e’er left his house. 

And saddled Ball, with thoughts so wild, 

- To bring a midWc to his spouse, 

Before ne knew she was with child. Prior. 

3. To load; to burthen. 

Resolv’d for sea, the slaves thy hangage pack 
Each saddled with his burden on his hack; 

Nothing retardsdhy voyage. Dryden. 

Sa'odleuacreO. jin^. Ifaddle and hack .1 

Horses, siHtaebA^d, have their backs low, and 
raised head'hnd neck. Farrier's JMcl. 

Sa'dui:.ebow.# «..j. [i«bel-boj8, .Snx.] The bows 
of a saddle ara'two pieces of wooil laid arch-wisc, 
to receive .this upper part of a horse’s back. See 
the sixti^ Bow. 

i rfpght thy steed. 

And rra hls^roiMlHieaa to the saddle-bow. 

, ..One hnhg apilig^e.at his saddle-boiv. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 

Sa^Dslehauk, 7 iK « t^'ora saddle.'^ One whose 

SA^DDLEftt'^ '.3 ^ trade is h) make saddles. 

, Sixpo^e .that i had 
To pi^ the for my mistress' crupper, 
ThewuHIki-hadft. Smikspeare, Com. of Err, 

Hie utmost miuiitness In these belongs to farriers, saddlers, 
and nniths. ^ Digby. 

The smith and daosaddlei's journeyman ought to partake 
of your master’s generosity. Swift, Dir, to the Groovi. 

Sa'oducee. 4 ^ ft.«. [from the Hebrew word sedec, 
which signifies justice; or from a certain teacher 
among the .Tows, called Sadoc. Bp. Percy.] One 
of the most ancient scr.'. among the Jews: which 
se^ at .the time of our Savionr, is reputed to have 
hdd dcKtriiies that were thoroughly impious. For 
they are said to iiave denied the resurrection of the 
dead, the being of angels, and all existence of tlie 
B|)iritB or souls of men dcjiartcd. It was their 
opinion, that there is no spiritual being but God 
only; and dial as tofnan, this world is nis all. 

Bp. Percy. 

The Sadducees say th^ there is no resurrection, neither 
anoel, nor spirit. Acts, xxiii. 8. 

The true, aealous, and hearty persecutors of Christianity at 
that time were the Saddueees, whom we may truly call the 
(iree.thinkcrs among the Jews. Hiey believed neither resur¬ 
rection, nor angel, nor qiirit, i. e. in plmn English, they were 
deists at least, if not atheists. Guardian, No. 93. 

Sa'dducism.^ tt.s. The tenets of tiie Sadducees. 

That, earthly and cold djaeaH' of saddueism and athdsm. 

. ‘ More, Song of the Soul, (1641,) Prof. 

Infidelity, or modern deism, is Uttie else but revtv^ saddu- 
ekaH ice. Waterlend, Charge, (1733,) p. 75. 

SA'ni.Y.'f’ ffdSp. [firoirisarf,] 

I. Sorrowfiilly.j mournfully, 

Hly father is gone wild into kif fraye; 

For m his tondi lie my aflectiop; 

And with his spiiit sadly t survive. 

To mock the expectations of the world. She^speare, Hesu IV. 
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He griev’d, he wqit, the sight an im^e brought 
Of his own filial love; a sattty pleasing thought. Dryden. 

He sadly suflbrs in their gnet, 

Outweeps an hermit, apd outprays a saint. Dryden. 

2. * Calamitously; miserably. 

Wo may at present easily, sec, ami one day saiUy feel. South. 

3. Gravely; scricusW. 

To tell thee sadly, shepherd, without bhinic 
Or our neglect, wc lost her as wc came. Milton, Comus. 

. Think sadly of what hatli been spoken. 

• JVh. Duty of Man, S. 8. 5 14. 

4. Ill a dark colour. 

A gloomy obscure place, and in it only one light, which 
the genius of the house held, sadly attired. 

ii.JouMOH, Ent, at-Thcobalds. 

Sa'dness.'J* 71. s. [from sad.l 

1. SoiTowfuIncss; iiiouriifulncss; dejection of mind. 

The soul receives inti-Iligcucc 
By her near genius of the body’s end. 

And so imparts a sadness t > tlie sc'i.ic. Daniel, Cie. U'ltr. 

1(1 the midst of these sadwrscs Go:l remembered his own 
creature. Bp. Taylor, Sirm. on Ps. Ixxm i .. 

An(|.lct us not he wanting to ourselves, 

Lest so severe and obstinate a sadness 

Tempt a new vcugcancc. Denham, Sophu. 

A passionate regret at sin, u grief and sadnr.-.s of its memory, 
enter into God’s roll oi'inourmrs. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

2 . Melancholy look. * 

What hinders, that paleness, sadness, and liL'tdiicss may not 
be remedied ? since God hath .given to muiikiud not only 
bread to strengthen, and wine to ebi-er, man’:, heart; but. also 
oil, and other things proper, to inakeliiiii a serene and cheer¬ 
ful rouiitcuancc. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Tfandsom. p. loy 

Dim sadness did not spare 

Celestial visages. Afilton, P.L. 

3. Seriousness; sedate gravity. This is perhaps the 
oldest usage. 

In aile thingis gyve thisilfiT ensaumple of goodc trerkis, in 
techyngc, in hoolncsse, in sadnessc, tyi^fsif. 7 'it. ii. 

Mighty lord, this merry inclination 
Accords not with the sadness of my suit. 

Shakspeare, jHSftn VI. P, III. 

If the subject be mouniful, let every thing in it Iiave a stroke 
of sadness. Dryden. 

SAFE.'!' adj. Isat^, French; salvtts, Latin. Dr. 
Johnson, nir The old French has also salf, follow¬ 
ing closely the Latin. Morin, under sattf, refers 
both rat^'and the Latin word to the Gr. 0-00;, safe, 
Eol. o-oPef. But Mr. Home Tooke pronounces 
sq/e the past participle of save. Our old wonl Is 
sati/e: “ So that they mighten, sattfc and sounde, 
the water passe.” Gower, Conf. Am. B. 2.] 

1. Free from danger. 

Our separated fortune • 

8lmll keep ns both the safsr; where we arc. 

There’s daggers in men’s smiles. Shakspeare, Macbeth, 

But Trivia kept in secret shades alone. 

Her care, Hyppolitns, to fete unknown;^ 

And call’d him VirUus in th’ Egerian grove, ' * 

Where then he liv’d obscure, but eafe frap Jove. Dryden. 

2. Free from hurt. 

Put your head into the mouth of a w<df, and when you’ve 
brought it ont safe and sound, talk of a reward. L*£^aiige, 

3. Conferring security. ' ■ 

To write the same things to you, to me is not grievdas, but 
to you safe. pUI. iii. J. 

Ascend; I follow thee, safe giude, the path 
Thou lead'ft me. Milum, P. L. 

Bqrond the beating surg^his course he bore, 

.Wllhbngine s$«sobsends^ to snavay 

"f^e smoodi ascftita^ or e^e sequester’d bay. Pope. 

4. .No longer dangeiS^.j ;jiepMited of the power 
of Joing ha^. Dils is raflier 'a lucficrous 
ateaniog. 
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Baiu |uo’s sitfe. I 

in; good lord; in ditch: lie lies ! 

With twent; trenched gashes on his head. 

The least a death to nature. Skeiktptarc, Maclmth. 

Our OTcat forbidder $afe, with all hb spies 
About him. MUton, P.L. 

Safe.'!" n. s. [from the adjective.] A buttery; a 
paiitiy. Aiusworth. Rather, a movable larder. 
Mason. 

To Safe.# p. a. To render safe; to procure .safety ' 
to. Obsolete. ' 

My more particular, ! 

And that which most with you should safe my going. 

Is I'nlvia’s death. S/utispearc, Ant. and C/vop. 

Best you $afed the bringcr 

Out of the host. Shakipearc, Ant. and Clcop. 

Sa'fecondoct. «. s, [sanf conduit^ Fr.] 

1. Convoy; guard through an cncniy’.s country. 

2. Pass; warrant to pass, : 

A trumpet was sent to Si^William Waller, to desire a m/i- t 

conduct for u gentleman. Ctarritdim. ' 

Sa'fegoaud.T «. s. [stf/c and guard."} * i 

1. Defence; protection ; .security. j 

Wc serve the living God as near us our wits ran reach tu ' 
the knowledge thereof, even uccording to his own will; and do : 
dierefore trust, that his mercy shall be our sftfeguard, lUwkrr. i 

If you do fight in tafegtiard of your wives. 

Your wives shall welcome home the coiuiiicrors. Shakspenrr. 

Cwsar, where dangers threatened on the oiie sine, and the 
opinion that there slioiild be in him little safeguard tor his 
frieuils on the othcr^hose rather to venture upon extremities, ; 
than to be thought a weak protector. Ruh-gk. ; 

Great numbers, descended from them, have, by the bles- j 
sing of God upon their industry, nused themselves so high in \ 
the world as to become, in times of difficulty, n protection 
and a tafeguard to that altar, at which their ancestors mini* 
stred. * AtterbuTif. 

T||y sword, the safeguard of thy brother’s throne. 

Is now becon:” the bidwark of thy own. Granville. 

2. Convoy; guard tlirough any interdicted road, 
graTite4 by the jiossessor. 

3. JL^ass; warrant to pags. ! 

On sttfegmrd he came to me. Shakspearr. i 

A trumpet was scut io the carl of Essex for n safeguard or | 
to two lords, to deliver a message from«thc king to the j 
two houses. ('larendiiit. ' 

4. An outer petticoat to save women’s clotlics on 

hui'seback. Mason. 

Bchiud her on a |>illion sat 
Her frantiek husband, in a broad-brim’d hat, 

A mask and safe-guard; and had in his h.tiid 

Hb mad wife’s distaff’fur n riding-wand. JJragIvn, Moon-enlf, 

To Sa'feguauo.T V. a. [from the noun.] 'I’o guard; 
to protec£ 

Wc haye locks to safeguard necessaries. 

And pretty traps to ccteli the petty thieves. UluJcspcare, lien. V. 

Courage b the greatest security; for it does most commonly 
Dian; but always reijcucs the condition fn.'m an 
intoUrablc evD. Bp. Taylor, Uvly liipng, J g. eh. 3. 

.Sa'fei.y. adv. [from safe.} 

1. In a safe mwncr; witiiout danger. 

Who is these tiiat hath the leisure and means to collect all 
the proofs, contiurning most of the opinions he has, so as 
safi^ to conclude that be hath a clear and full view V Loeke. 

All keep aloof, and safely shout around ,* 

But none presumes to give a nearer wouiiJ. Drpdai. 

2. Without hurt. 

God sttfelu quit her oflier burthen, and'with gentle travel, 
to the gladoiDg of your highness wnth ao hdr. Shakspeare. 

Sa'fekebs. n.t, [from EEumption from danger. 

If a man 4 iou|d forbear bbifoM Mr bb business: till heliad 
certainty of dieMubncH of what he was going flbont,.hc must 
starve and die dbpuling. , ^uth. 


Sa'fetv. a. s. [fitan sqfe.'} 

1. Freedom from danger.. 

To that ilauntless temper of hb mind, 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide bis wIlMar 

To act, in safety. S^sdespeare, Macbeth. 

•i. ExeinptitRi from hurt. 

If her acts have been directed well. 

While with lier friendly clay she deign’d to dwell, 

Shall she with safety reach tier pristine seat. 

Find her rest endless, and her bliss complete? Prior. 

3. Pi-oscrvatioii from hurt. 

1 A!t not Illy jcalousic.s be your dishonours, 

But mine own safeties : you may be rightly just, ' 

Whatever I shall think. SAaksjicare, Macbeth. 

4. Custody; security from escape. 

Imprison him ; 

Deliver him to safety, and return. Shakspeare, K. John. 

Sa'ffi.ow.'I* 1 A I * 

Sa'fpi,owek.J«**- a plant. 

This mother, used to tbo best advantage, dyetli 011 cloth a 
colour the nearest to our Bow dye, or the new scarlet; the 
like wlierrof tqfflowr doth in talk. 

Sir IV. Petty, Hist, tf Dying, Sprat's 11 . R. S. p. *98. 

An herb they call sqfflow, or bastard sa$t>n, dyers use for 
scarlet. Mortimer, Hiubandry. 

SA'FFRON. w. s. £sqfi-an, Freneh, from seqtAar, 
Arabiek. It waa yeliow, according to Davies in 
his Welsh dictionary. Crocus, Latin.] A plant. 

. Mii/rr. 


Grind your bole and chalk, and five or i^'shives of st^rt.n. 

.I-,. " Piachiiei. 

Sa'ffkon Jiaslard. w. *. [carthamtUy lJsX^ A plant. 

This jilunt agrees with the lliisUe in mpst. of its 
characters; but the seeds of it are destituteoi 
down. It is cultivated in GfermanyiSir dyers. It 
spreads into many branches,' eatm ptbducing a 
flower, which, when folly blown, is pulled off, and 
dried, and it is the part tlie dyers use. Miller. 

Sa'ffron. adj. Yellow; liaving the colour of safiron. 
Arc these your customers? •• 

Did this amipaiii'in, with the saffron face, 
rtcvcl and feast . at luy house to-day. 

Whilst upon me the guilty doors were shut ? Shakgieare. 

Soon as the white and red niixt linger’d dame 
Had gilt the uiountoins with her saffron flsuuc, 
i sent my men to Circe’s house. Cte^num, Odyss. 

Xow when the rosy morn began to rise 
And wav’d lier saffron streamer through the skies. . Dryden. 

To Sa'ffron.# t». a. [from the noun.] To tmge 
with safiron; to gild. Obsolete. 

ill l.atiiie 1 Speke a wori'rs fewe. 

To saffron with my prcdicatiou. Chaucer, Paid. Talc. 


To SAG.'{~ V. n. [perhaps a corruption of swag. 
“ To sag or stmg, is to sink down by its own 
weight, or by an overload. Sec Junius’s Ftynio- 
logicon. It is common in StofRirdshire to say, a 
beam in a building sags, or has sagged." Tollel, 
Note on Shakspeare’s Macbeth. Mr. Mplone says, 
that sag in Macbeth is printed erroneously hir 
Sioag, merely from the pronunciation; us swoop is 
sometimes prononncetl sooji ; and sworn, so^. To 
sag, in Norfolk uiul Snfflilk, is to fail, to droop: 
“ he iK^iiis to sag, i. e. to decline in his health.” 
Pegge.] To hang heavy; to shake so as to thretlteii 
a full; to stagger. 

His state and tottering empire sagges. 

Aliseries Arthur, (t j 8 
The mind 1 sway hy, and the heart I bear. 

Shall never sag with doiJbt, nor shake with fear. Shaksprart. 

■ States, though bound with the straitest laws, often sugge 
’ aside, into schisms and factions. Fuller, Holy War, p. 202. 
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SA^BLE.’f* tt. s. [r^li Smx. sadel, Teut. 
Siu and Daii^b.3 seat wliich is put upon the 
horse for th^lA^niniodation of the rider. 

Hit Hone HvpM, with an >614 uioth>eaten laddle, and the 
idrinipi of no niofiired. ^t^meare. Tain, of the Shrew. 

The law made f(U' apparel, and riding in thddie$, after the 
EngliBh fiuhion, is ^niu only to Goglishmen. Davlei. 

The rent’raus knidit is from tlie taddif thrown; 

But ’tis the fault of fortune, not his own. Drjfdttu 

To SA'oDLE.'f* V. a. [from tlu! noun; Sax. j-abliaii.] 

1. To cover with a saddle. 

i will eaddle me an ass, that 1 may ride thereon. 2 Sam. 

Rcliels, by vielding, do like him, or worse, ^ 

^ Who eaddied his own back to sh.jnc his horse. Cleavcknd. 

No man, sure, e’er left his house. 

And taJJdled Ball, with tlioughts so wild. 

To brim; a midwife to his spouse. 

Before he knew slie was with child. Prior, 

2, To load; to burthen. 

Resolv’d for sea, the slaves thy Iw^ge pack, 

Bach raddled with hit burden on bis buck; 

Nothing retiu^^vc^'age. Dryden. 

Sa'iiulebackxIi. fsadrf/i? tuul hack.'\ 

Horses, s^i£Siibd^ed, have their backs low, and 

' A raised head toid neck. Fairiei^s Diet. 

Sa'j>di.ebow.# «., 5 . [j'abel-boja, Sax.] The bows 
of a saddle are' two'pieces of wood laid arch-wise, 
to receiye..tfife uprcr part of a horse’s back. See 
the six^ ijbtiw of TOW. 

•>. ^.(S^tjthy steed. 

And rw hh ^ritod'htod to the taddle-bow. 

V- Shedapeare, Ven, and Adon. 

. Otfe hudg'lt'^^lll^e at his taddMmui. Dryden, Kn. Talc. 

SA'bhLEMAl^^? m «i‘'t^roin saddle.'] One whose 

Sa'odx,er^'-. ’.3 is to make saddles. 

Sxb^ejdiat f bad ’*■' 

To Usdudffer fiff my mistress’ crupper. 

The radBlitr^ad it, Skaktpeare, Com. of Err. 

The utmost oxsetness in these belongs to farrirn, taddlcn, 
and smiths. ^ Digby. 

The snuth end theloddUrr’s journeyman ought to partake 
of your matter’s generosity. Smijl, Dir. lo the Groom. 

Sa^dugee.# n,,s. [from the Hebrew w'ord sedec^ 
which aimiifies justice; or from a certain teacher 
amoi^ toe JoWs, called Sadoc. Bp. Percy.] One 
of ;.toe most ancient sect among the J'lvra: which 
ne^ at too time of our Saviour, is reputed to have 
hdd doctrines that were thoroughly impious. For 
they arc said to have denied the resurrection of the 
dem, the being of angels, and all existence of the 
spirits or souls of men ^eparted. It was their 
opinion, that there is no spiritual bciiig but God 
only; and that as to man, this world is nis all. 

Bp.Percjf. 

The Sadducees ray that there is no resurrection, neither 
anad, mW spirit Avlt, xxiu. 8. 

»ie true, Waloiis, and hearty persecutors of Christianity at 
that tiint were the Saddwen, whom we may truly call the 
fr^hinkers among tlic Jews. Thqr believed neither resur¬ 
rection, nor anpei, nor q^it, i. e. ia plain Bnglish, they were 
deists at least, if not atheists. Guardian, No. 93. 

Sa'dducism.# n. s. 'Fhe tenets of toe Sadducecs. 

Hut earthly and cold disease of tadduciim and atheism. 

,, More, Song of du: Soul, (1647,) Pref. 

inS^ty, or modem deism, is little else but revivra saddu. 
eiii%ae. Waterlmd, Charge, (173a,) p. 73, 

SA'm.T.'t’ Cfrom^rf.] 

1. Sorrowfully ;, mournfully, 

yfy ftther ii gme wild into hit jrBve; 

For ui^ tomb lie my affections: . 

And with his spirit saafy I survive. 

To mock the expectations of the world. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
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lie griev’d, he wept, the sight an image brought 
Of his own ftlial love; a rad/y pleasing thought. Dryden. 

He sadly suffbrs in their gnei, 

Ontweeps an hermit, apd outprays a smut. Dryden. 

a. Calamitously; miserably. 

' Wo may at present easily sec, and one day ladly feel. South 

3. Gravely; Miricusty. 

To tell thee sadly, shepherd, without bhunc 
Or our n^lect, wc lost her as we came. Milton, Comus. 

« Think sadly of what hath been s|)okcii. 

’> li'h, lUdy Ilf Alan, S. 8. $ 14. 

4. In a dark colour. 

A gloomy obscure place, and iu it only oue light, whi» li 
the genius of the house held, sadly attired. 

ii.,Fonson, lint. at'Theohatds. 

SAtoNESS.'f“ n. s. [from sad.'] 

1. Sorrowful ness; niounifuliiess; dejection of mind. 

The soul receives iiitelligcuco 
By her n««r genius of the body’s end. 

And so imparts a sadness tj the 8!''.::<e. Daniel, Civ. Jf'ur. 

Id the midst of these sadnesses God remembered his own 
creature. E/i. Taylor, Srrm. ou Ps. Ixxxvi. 5 

Anklet us not be wanting to ourselves, 

Lest so severe and obstinate a sadnesi 

Tempt a new veugcance. Denham, Sophy. 

A passionate regret at sin, a grief and sadiw.is of its memorv. 
enter into God’s roll of mourners. Dee, of Chr, Piety. 

2. Melancholy look. * 

What hinders, that paleness, sadnc.ts, and dtadiicss m.ay not 
be remedied? since God hath given to munkind not only 
bread to strengthen, and wine to cheer, man’:, heart; but also 
oil, and other things proper, to luakediim u serene and cheer¬ 
ful countenance. Ep. Taylor, ArJif. llandsom. p. 105 

Dim sadness did not spare 

Celestial visages. Milton, P. /,. 

3. Seriousness; sedate gravity. This is jierhaps the 
oldest ustige. 

In alle thingia gyve tliisilff ensuumple of goode werkis, in 
tcchyngc, in hoolnesse, in sadnesse. Widiffef-Til. ii. 

Mighty lord, this merry inclination 
Accords not with the sadness of iny suit. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. P. III. 

If the subject be mournful, let every thing in it have a stroke 
of sadness. Dryden. 

SAFE.'f* adj. {sattf, French; salims, Latii.. Dr. 
Johnson, -ftjr The (dd French has also salf, follow¬ 
ing closely the Latin. Morin, under mtsf, refers 
both sauf and the Latin word to the Gr. trios, safCf 
Eol. (roFaj. But Mr. Home Tookc pronounces 
safe the past participle of save. Our old word is 
saife: “ So that they mighten, satfc and soundc, 
the water passe.” Gower, Conf. Am. B. 2.] 

1. Free from danger. 

Our sepanited fortune - * 

bliall keep us both the saf^ i where wc arc. 

There’s doj^ers in men’s smiles. Shakspeare, Macbeth, 

But Trivia kept in secret shades alone. 

Her care, Hyppolitiis, to fate unknown; ^ 

And call’d ium Virbius in th’ Egerian grove, ' * 

Where then he liv’d obscure, but safe from Jove. Draden. 

2 . Free from hurt. 

Put your bend into the mouth of a wolf, and whtinyou’ve 
brought it out safe and sound, talk of a reward. VE^ange. 

3. Conferring securiM. * 

To write the same things to you, to me is not grievous, but 
to you «/e. Phk. iil 1. 

Ascend; I follow thee, ra/e guide, the path 
Thou lead’st me. ABUest, P. L. 

B^ond the beating suig%id* course he bore, 

.H!^longing efet ebservtol^ to saivay 

■Iptae smooth asemt, or. sitfe sequester’d bi^. Pope. 

4. .Nq longer dangeii^.: iliepwited out toe power 
of doing hann. ITiis is rafiter a lutHcrous 
ifteahing. 
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Banquo’s si^fe. 

Ay, my good lord; ti^e ia a di^cb: be lies 
VVitb tweut; trenched gashes on his head. 

The least a death to nature. ShtAtptarc, Macbeth, 

Our great foihidder ee/c, with all his spies 
About him. MiOon, P. L. 


Safe.-!- «. .. [from the adjective.] A buttery; a 
pantry. Ainsworth. Rather, a movable larder. 
Mason. 


To Safe.# v. a. To render safe; to procure safety 
to. Obsolete. 

My more particular. 

And that which most will) you slionid safe my going, 

Is I'ulvia's death. Shakspeare, Ant. and Chop, 

Best you sa/ed the bringcr 

Out of the host. ^aktpearc. Ant. and Cleop. 

Sa'feconduct. w. s. [sat^conduit, Fr.] 

1. Convoy; guard through an enemy’s country. 

2. Pass; warrant to piiss, 

A tnimpet was scut to .Si^Villiam Waller, to d<‘sirc a unft- 
ronduct for a gentleman. Ctarrndnn. 

SA'FEOOAttD.'T «. s. {sufe and guard."} f 

1. J>cfence; protection ; .security. 

Wc serve the living God as nciir as our wits can reach to 
the knowledge thereof, even according to his own will; and do 
therefore trust, that his mercy shall be our la/cgtiard. Hooker, 

If you do fight in tafeguard of your wives, 

Your wives shall welcome home the conquerors, fthakspcerc. 

CtKsar, where dangers threatened on tlie one sine, and the 
opiuion that there should be in him little soft-guard fur his 
frieuds on the otlierf^hose rather to venture upon extremities, 
than to be thought a weak protector. Ralrgh. 

Great nuinhers, descended from them, have, by the hles- 
sing of God upon their industry, raised themselves so high in 
the world as to become, in times of dilficultr, a protection 
and a safeguard to that altar, at which thdr ancestors mini* 
stred. * Atierburp. 

'I’liy sword, the safeguard of thy brother’s throne. 

Is now beconit the bulwark of thy own. (trant’dle. 

2. Convoy; guard through any intcrdiclcd road, 

grunted by the possessor. 

3.4?ass; warrant to pags. 

On safeguard he come to me. Rhakspearc. 

A trumpet was sent to the earl of Essex for a safeguard or 
;?RS4 to two lords, to deliver a message liroiu <.hc king to the 
two houses. Clarendon. 

4. An outer petticoat to save women’s clothes on 
horseback. Mason. 

Behind her on a pillion sat 
Her frantick husband, in a Itroud-brim’d hat, 

A mask and safe-guard; and had in his hand 

His mad wife’s distaff for a riding-waiid. JJrapttm, Moon-calf, 

To Sa'peouabd.'I' V. a. [from the noun.] 'J'o guard; 
to protccC 

Wc hayc locks to safeguard nercsiarics, 

And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. Sliakspeere, Hen. V. 

Courage is uic greatest security; for it docs most commonly 
sq/cgMRrZtll# tuun; but always rescues the condition from an 
intularabic evil. Bp. Taylor, Holy J)ying, § 8. ch. 3. 

,Sa'ff.(.y. adv. [from safe."] 

1. In a safe manner; without danger. 

Who 4s tbcw that hath the Idsure and means to collect all 
the' proofs, cbnccrr.ing most of the opinions he has, so as 
jqfely to conclude that he bath a clear and full view ? Loeke. 

All keep aloof, and. safely shout around; 

But none presumes to given nearer wound. Ihyden. 

2. Without hurt. ^ 

God safely quit her of her burthen, ond 'whh gentle travel, 
to the ghukUng of your highness with on heir. SheJespeare. 

Sa'feness. «. 8. [from mfei} Exemption from danger. 

If a man 4 >oul^ Ibrbear bit fioM «r hia business; till b^.ad 
eoitainty of the'-s^ncM of what be was going id)out,ihe roust 
starve and die disputing. Settth. 


Sa'fett. ». 8. [&oin s^e.] 

1. Freedom from danger. 

To that dauntless temner of his mind,-.;, 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide hit wiill^ 

To act, in safety. ^sdapeare, Maebeth. 

2. Exemption from hurt. 

If her acts have been directed well, - 
While witli her friendly cisty she deign’d to 4 wcH, 

Bhall she with safety reachlier pristine seat. 

Find her rest endless, and her bliss complete? Pnut. 

3. Preservation from hurt. 

I/Ct not iiiy jealousies be your disltonours. 

But mine ow'n safetiet: you may be rightly just, 

Whatever I shall think. SnaksTiea 

4. Custody; security from escape. 

Imprison him; 

Deliver him to safety, and return, Skakspearc, K. John. 
Sa'ffi.ow.'I' “ 


hakspearc, Maebtib. 


-A plant. 


Sa'fflow 

This matbei^ used to the best advantare, dyetli on clotli a 
colour the nearest to our Bow dye, or the new scarlet; the 
like a hereof sa^oier doth in silk. 

Sir li'. Petty, Hist, of Oying, Spr^tH.R, S, p. 298. 

An herb they cull safgow, or bastani Muron, dyers use for 
scarlet. Mortimer, Utahaudry. 

.SA'FFRON. «. s. {safran, French, from sajthar, 
Arubick. It was yellow, according to Davies in 
his Welsh dictionary. Crocus, Latin.] A plant. 

MiUtr. 


Grind your bole aiid chalk, and five or sip'slnves of 

Ptaehtiin. 

Sa'ffron Bastard, n. s. {carthamta, La^.] A pl.'nit. 

This plant agrees with the thii^ in most of its 
ciiaracters; but the seeds of it' arc destitute I'i 
down. It is cultivated in G^mmiy &r dyers. It 
spreads into many branches, cadi {Abducing a 
flower, whicli, when fully blown, is puled ol^ and 
dried, and it is the part the dyers use. MitUr. 

Sa'ffron. adj. Yellow; having the colour of saffron. 

Arc these your customers? * 

Did this companion, with the saffron face, 

Revel and frasi it at my house to-day. 

Whilst upon me the guilty doors were shut ? Shakspeait. 

.Soon as the white and red mixt fiiigcr’d dame 
Had gilt the inounlains with her saffron flame, 

I sent my men to Circe’s house. Chap-man, Odya-. 

Now when the ro.sy morn began to rise 
And wav’d her saffron streamer through the skies. Drydeu. 

To Sa'ifiion.# V. a. [from the noun.] To tinge 
with saffron; to gild. Obsolete. 

In I .urine I speke a wordes fewe. 

To saffron with my prcdicution. Cbam-er, Pard. Ttue. 

To SAG.'I' V. n. [perhaps a corruption of suiag. 
“ To sag or smg, is to sink down by its own 
weight, or by an overload. See Junius’s Etymo- 
logicon. It is common in Staffordshire to say, a 
beam in a building sags, or ho-s sagged.*’ Toilet, 
Note on Sliakspcare’s Macbeth. Mr. Malone says, 
that sag in Macbeth is jirintcd erroneously ibr 
pjmg, merely from the pronunciation; its stsoop is 
sumetimes pronounced soop; and snoorn, scfn. 7 o 
sag, in Norfolk and Suflblk, is to fail, to'droop: 
“ he iHigins to sag, i. c. to decline in his health.” 
Peggi:.] To hang heavy; to shake so ns to threifton 
a full; to stagger. 

Ills state and tottering empire ssigges. 

Alismetff Arthur, (if 

The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear, 

Shall never sag with doiflit, nor shake with fear. Shaksprare. 

States, though bound with the stnutiwt laws, often sogge 

- aside into schisms and facdons. Falter, Ho/y War, p. 2ci. 
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7}; Sa 0. t». a. To load; to burthen. 

at0. \sagm. Lot.] 

1. Quick'dirseent: with ^ 

^ MJentcd tlfejirun featuru, and up>tum*d 
Hif no^iii widiii^ the murker mr, 

Sagmout tjf liit from so far, iKikon, P. L. 

With mght and main thqr chas'd the murderous fox, 

Nor wanted horns to inspire hounds. i)ryden, 

2. Quick of fought; acute in making discoveries. 

Only lagadotu heads liaht on these observations, and reduce 
them into general propositions. Locke. 

Saga'ciowsly.'I* ’ad». f^oni 

1. With ^uick scent., 

2 . "With acuteness of penetration. 

Lord poke si^actout^obilcrres upon it. 

Bwke, Speech on Econom. Be/oriiuUian. 

iSAGA^ciousiiEss. 71. s. [from sagaaous.^ The quality 
of being sagacious. 

Saga'city. .m ity^si%acitSj Fr. sagacilas, Lat.] 

t. Quickne8t*^-«p(^t. 

2 . AcutencB^,i^;^cdvery. 

It requires tob'^j^t gtagaatu for vulgar minds to draw the 
line nicely betweea'Tirtue and ore. South. 

Saga^tf finds ^t,thc intermediate ideas, to discover what 
connexion thetw 'is'jn each link of the chain, whereby the 
extremes are held .Iqgethet. Lveke, 

Mady wereapqinb^ in former ages for their discovery of it; 
but t^e knomei^’ they have left Ite worth oUr study, 

yet they^l^ Agmt deia for Uie industiy and taeacilu of aftcr- 

Sa oAMdiui.'^ n,», 

I. [iM>toiig."^'i$^^icai) Indians.] A king or su- 
pronerultfs'^ ^*^/ t , Bailey. 

Ih^nihainas pedpife their tagamoret, and orders, 

and fornt rfgwernin^ Sp. Hm, Cam of Comcknee. 
a. 'nierj^aioa .qf^didir ianknown plant uscd in medicine. 
SA^dATHY.#,'fit’A A kind 'of scigc; sliirht woollen 
stuff. 

Making a pi|n^yHcl|i||On pieces of mtgathy or Scotch plaid. 

-L Tatter,ffo.X'jo. 

Sage. n.s.!,{[sh 7 i^, French; sofota, Lat.] A plant 
ef wliich dio ^ool of SaWnnm thought so highly, 
that they Idt jtkU yerse: 

Cur mori<t^r..bomo cui salvia crcscit.in horto? 
Ay thao 9tcur, fiKure, taste, uid smeli, we have as dear ideas 
of tage dW hwiock, as we have of a cirde. Locke. 

Marbled with the hard’ning cheese she press’d. Gay. 
SAGE. o^‘.‘[sage, Fr. saggto, Ital.] Wise; grave; 
prudent. 

Tired limbs to rest, 

O matron eage, quoth she, 1 hither cttinc. Spetuer, F. <2. 

Vane, young in years, but in sitge councils old. 

Than whom a better senator ne’er hdd 

The helm of Rome. / Mmih,Somei. 

Can yon expect that she should be so Kfge 
To rule her blood, and yon not rule your rage? Jf'alter. 
Sage. «. s. [frran ihe adjective.] A philosopher ; a 
man of j^avity and wisdom. 

Though you profess 

Yourselves such sages,* yet know I no less. 

Nor am to you inferior. Sanivt. 

At his birth a star procldins him come. 

And wdes the eastern sogn, who enquire 
Ite purce, to oiler incense, myrib, and gold. ildtAon, P. L. 
Vor so the holy «km once did sing. 

That he our deadly lorfdt should rdeasi^ 

And vdth ids fether work us a perpetual peace. 

_ . . ■ MUion, Ode Ifat. 

Orores, when immortal sagee taught, 

Where heavenly visions Plato fir’d. Pt^. 

SA'oKLT.i- odft [from Wisely; prudendy. 

Sober be seemde, and very eege/y sad. Spetuer, F. Q. 
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To whom our Saviour tagely thus replied. Milton, P. R 
SA'G£N£iis.*f* 71 . s. [from sage.] Gravity; prudence. 
In all good learning, virtue, and mgenru, they (pvc other 
men example what thing they should do. 

'• Aecham, Toeophil. B. i. 
Saoi'ttai,. a^‘. [sagittalis, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to an arrow. 

2. [In anatomy.] A suture so culled from Its rcsem- 
blacc to an arrow. 

His wound was between tlie tagilial and eurunai sutures to 
the tionc. tVitcinan, ISurgery. 

SAGITTA'RIUS.^ n. s. [Latin.] The sagittary, 
or archer; one of the signs of the wdiack. 

5 hgtAariiw, the archer, bath .^Tstiirs: touching the sign there 
are, among the poets, many and sundry opinions. 

JlftMTon, Atlronom. Carde, n. 44. 

Sa'gittary. 'n.s. [Sdgittaruis,\jiAAti', sagittaircil'r.'] 
A centaur; on animal half man half horse, armcil 
with a bow and quiver. « 

21ie dreadful sagittary 

Appals our numbers, Shaksjteare, Tr, and Cress. 

SA'crrlkny.# adj. [sagittan»s, Lat.] llelonging to 
an arrow; proper lor an arrow. Not iit use. 

WiUi such differences of reeds, vallatory, sagittary, scriplor\, 
and others, they might be furnished iu Judea. ’ . ” 

Sir T. Broim, MisesU. ^.tz. 

Sa'go.'J" 71 . s. A kind of eatable grain. Bailey. 
Sago is not a grain by nature, but the granulated 
juice of an £a.st-lndian plant. ^ It is so preiiarcd 
before exportation. Mason. 

They recommend an attention to pectorals, such ms sago, 
barley, turnips, &e. Ld. ChcsUifetd. 

Sa'gy.# adj. [saz/ge, Fr.] Full of sage; seasoned 
with sage. Cotgrave, and Shetiwod. 

Sa‘'ick. n.s. [saica, Italian; saique, Fr,] A Turkish 
vessel proper for the carriage of merchandise. 

Bailey. 

Said, preterit, and part. pass, of say. 

1. Aforesaid. 

King John succeeded his said lax>ther in the kiiigdodf of 
England and dutchy of Normandy. Hate. 

2 . Declared; shewed. 

SAIL. 7t.s. [jmil, Saxon; scyhel, seyl, Dutch.'} 

1. Tlie expanded sheet which catches the wind, and 
carries on the vessel on the water. 

He came too late; the ship was under soil. Shakeware. 
They loosed the rudder-bands, and boised up the minn tail 
to the wind. * Acts, xxvii. 40. 

The galley born from view by rising gales, 

She follow’d with her right and flying sails. Lryden, 

2. [In poetry.] W'ings. ' * 

He, cutting way 

With his bnmd saiis, about him soared round;. 

At last, low stooping with unwieldy sway, . 

Snatch’d . p both horse and man. p, Q. 

3. A ship; a vessel. * 

A sail arriv’d 

From Ponipey’s sou, who through the realms of Spaiii. 

Calls otn for venture on bis lather’s deatb. Additon, Cato. 

4. SaU is a (aiflcctive word, noting the munber of 
ships. 

So by a roaring tempest on the flood, 

A whole armado of collected soil 

Is scatter’d. Shakspiarc. 

It hr written of Edw. tba he increased tbe fleet he found 
two thousand Etde^Ess. 

A feigned tear destrojiir'^ j^inst whom 
t^des nor Achilles co^ pceTail, 

Nor ten yean epoflict, twr amkousand ta^. Denham. 

Hd-hed promised to hit who wm efiseduniged at thp 
sight of Seleueus’s flee^ consisdng of an hundred soil, that at 
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the end of the nummer thej^ ibould lee a fleet of hn of fire 
hundred taU. Atiuthnot on Com. 

j. To strike Saii- To lower die soil. 

Fearing leat they ihould full into the qaick9aod«,tbc; Uraie 
taU, and so were driven., Acts, xxvii. 17. 

6. A proverbial phrase for abating of pomp or su¬ 
periority. 

Mergaret 

Must ttrUir her tml, and learn a while to serve 

Where kings command. Shatipcare, Hen. VI. 

To Sail. v. ». [from the noun.] 

1. To be moveil by the wind with suls. 

X shall not mention onj’ thing of the tailing waggons. 

Morlimcr. 

2. To pass by sea. 

When tmling was now dangerous, Paul admonished them. 

Aclt, xxvii. 9. 

3. To swim. 

To which the stores of Croesus, in the scale. 

Would look like little dolphins, when they tail 

In the vast shadow of the British whale. Bryden. 

4. To pass smoothly along. 

Speak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this sight, being o’er iny head, 

As IS a winged messenger from heaven. 

When he bestrides die lazy-pacing clouds, 

And laUs upon the bosom of the air. Shakipearc. ; 

To Sail. v. a. | 

1. To pass by means of sails. 

A tnousaml ships were mann’d to tad the sea. Bryden. 
View Alcinous* groves, from whence 
Sailmg the spaces of the lioundless deep. 

To Ariconiuffl precious fruits arriv’d. Wi/i/w. 

2. To fly through. 

Sublime she raib 

Th* aerial space, and mounts the winged galas. Pope. 

Sail-bkoad.# adj. Expanding like a soil. 

At last his taU-brvad vans 

He spreads for flight Mitlon, P. L. 

Sai'lable.* adj. [from saif.] Navigable; passable 
by shipping. Cotgravct and Sherwood. 

Sai'leh.*}'') w. J. Isailorit more usual, sailer more 
Sai'lob. 5 analogical; fromssiif.] 

1. A seaman; one who practises or understands navi¬ 
gation. 

Th^ had many times men of other countries that were no 
tttUon. Bacon. 

Batter’d by his lee th^ lav 
The passing wWs through peir tom canvas play, 

And flagging sails on hesutless tmlon fall. _ Bryden. 

Young Pomp<^ built a fleet of laigc ships, and had good 
tmlon, commanded by nmcrienced captains. Arbuthnot, 
Full in the openings of the spacious main 
It rides, and; lo 1 descends the saifcrtnun. Pi>pe,Odyts. 

2. A ship: as, she is a good sailer, a fine sailer. 

Sai'vt.* [from sa^] Lake a sail. 

The Muse her former course doth seriously pmue, 
From.PeaniA’s craggy height to try her letUy wings. 

9 Brylm, PolyoUh S. 10. 

SAi'tYABD. n. s. [sail and ^ard.] The pole on which 
the sail is es^ded. 

With glance so swift the subtle lightning past 
As i^ttne . , Bryden, Juv. 

SAiM.'f- n. $. Lard. It still denotes this in the 
northern counties, and in l^tland: as, swine’s 
saim. Dr. Johnson. — It is nothing more than the 
broad pronundation of tH rommon word seam, 
[feme. Sax. saim, Welsh.] jSiee Seam. 

SAIN.f € , ii.'- 

1. Us^forsflv. Obsolekjj^;. 

Itsdf is movM, as mzards mlH: ' Speiuer, F. < 2 . 

2. Said. Obsolete. 


Some obscure precedence, that hath tofore been som. 

Shelttpeare, 

SAi'NFOiN.-f-? w. s. [scii^oin. Ft. By some ex- 
Sai'mtfoin. 5 plaiQed hdy or tM^esome hmy, smnt 
foin; by others from the Lat. seamnfeeiam, sound 
hay.} . A kind of herb. 

SAINT, n. s, [saitU, Ft. sanctus, Lat.] A person 
eminent for pie^ and virtue. 

To thee be wonhip and thy iomIi for aye. Shakipeare. 
She srill not stay Uie riege of loving terms. 

Nor ope her lap to tainl sraucing gold. Sbaitpeare. 

Then thus I death my naked vuiainy 
With old odd ends, stoi’n forth of holy writ. 

And seem a taint, when most I play the devil. Shakipeare. 

Mirades are required of all who aspire to this dignity, be¬ 
cause they say an hypocrite may imitate n mint in aU other 
particulars. Addison on Tialy. 

By thy example kings are tauglit to sway. 

Heroes to fight, and laintt may learn to pray. GranviUt. 

So unaffected, so compos’d a mind ( 

So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so rdin’d,'. 

Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortoresiT/^; 

The taint sustom’d it, but the woman d^, Pofte. 

To Saint, v. a. [from the nolin.]^ To humber among 
.saints; to reckon among saints bjia'liublick decree; 
to canonize. 

Are not the principles of those wretches still owned, and 
their persons mated, by a race of men of the same stamp? 

South. 

Over-against the church stands a large hqsfntal, erected by a 
slioemaker, who has been beatified, though itever uinted. 

• " ■ Addiion, 

Thy place is here; sad sister; comg simy: 

Once, hke tliyseif, I trembled, wept, pray’d;' 

Love’s victim then, though now a mhi^ Pope. 

jfbSAiNT.’f' v.n. To act with'a show ..of piety. 
Whether the charmer sinner h, or ramf it, 

If folly grows romaotick, I must point it. Pope, 

Sai'nted. adj. [fromsaiftf.] 

1. Holy; pious; virtuous. 

Thy royal fiither 

Was a most tainted king: the queen that bore tlicc, 

Oftner upon l'.';r knees than on her feet. 

Died every day she liv’d. Shaksprare, Macbeth. 

2. Holy; sacred. 

1 hold you as a thing enskied and tainted. 

By your renouncement an immortal spirit. 

And to be talk’d with in sincerity 

As with a saint Shakipeare. 

The crown rirtuc gives, 

After this mortal change, to her true servants, 

Amongst the enthron’d gods on raiuteil .cats. Milton, Comus, 

Sai'ntf,88 .^ n, s. [from saint,'] A female saint. 

The most bicsMid company of sayntes and tayntessei. 

Bp, Fither, Sern, 

Some of your lainleiiet have gowns and kirtlcs made of such 
dames’ iefiiscs. Shddon, Mir. <fAnlichr. p. 9S. 

Saint John's Wort, n. s. [%)cri«flw.] A plant. 
Sai'ntlixe. adj, [saint and like,] 

1. Suiting a saint; becoming a saint. 

If suli thou do’st rctmn 
The same ill habits, the same follies too. 

Gloss’d over only with a tainilike show. 

Still thou art bound to mre. Bryden, Pen. 

2. Resembling a saint. 

The king, in whose time it passed, whom catholicks count 
a tttintlike and immaculate prince, was taken away in the 
flower of his age. Bacon. 

Sai'ntlt. adv. [from sasnA] Ldce a saint; becom¬ 
ing a saint 

> I mention sdil 

Him whom thy wrongs, with tainily patience borne, 

Hade fiuaous, in a land and times obscure. MUtw, P, B. 
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Sai'mtbbbix.^ n. t. The small ball in many churchei^, 
•o called^ because formerly it was ** rung out when 
the priest came to those wcnrds of tlie mass, Sancte, 
Sanctei Sarnie, Deus Sabadik, that all persons, who 
were absmt, might fall on thidr knees in reverence 
of the holy office which was then coii^ on in the 
diurch. It was usually placed where it might be 
heard Yaftbest, in a lantern at the springing of the 
sterile, oc in a turret at an angle of the tower; 
and sometimes, for the convenience of its being 
more readily and eataotly rung, within a {icdiment, 
«r arcade, netwe^ the church and the chancel; 
the rop^v in ^TS^isHustian, falling dowm into the 
clioh’,' not fur J'rom the altar.” Warton, Hist, of 
Kiddington, p< 8« The.Uttlc bell, which now rings, 
immediacy bciinre.the service begins, is cotrnptly 
called, in |>laccs, sanccheU, or sauncebeU. 

The ruin’dhOiae, where holy things Were said. 

Whose freo-ste^’ v^ll'the thatched roof upbraid, 

Wliose shrill han^ on his lovery. 

Bp. Hall,Sal.\. 1. 

At the west tWd^cocval with the body, into which it opens, 
is a large square jiower, eoutafning three large bells, with a 
sanctiis>beU, or Warton, HStU. of Kiddington, p. 7. 

Sai'niveemim^^ btjf/. Haying the apjiearancc of a 

suiut.^;'' ' 

A an 4 (^e-bearine hypocritical puritan. 

' t /i App. to Cats. j>. a3~ 

tmTO sffliM/.j The character or 
<}ualitii^'of a si^t. 

HediRttUnkaUssaMti/tifiliceBceshiin to ceusures. is to be 
looi^ on BtA^reM, but on usurper. 

, ■ ■«<*• “/ 

Tfali' ints^ .ipmming nniter than the tenets of the fifth 
mon 4 rcby,^pd Msove^gnty foundol upon smnlMp. Sovlfi, 
"Jw de^ ifs^u’d'such midthip to behold, 

Anid long'd to lonpt biin. . ' ' ■ Popr. 

Sake. n. t. Saxon; saeke, Hutch.] 

1. Final cause; ekd; purpose. 

Thou neidisr do’stperi'iuaae me to seek wealth 
Tor empire’s note, Jhhr empire to aftect 
For glory’s sater . Milton, P.L. 

The prpfdia'an.pi^wn'. serves the devil for nought, and sins 
only ftrf ^’s seivi'- THllottou. 

WyadHlbl' fika4‘tjfiant throws the dart, 

And' tf^s i^brucl pl^ire in the smart ; 

Proud of ihferaVage that her Iieautics make, 

Delights iB>]v<mads, and kills for kiffing’s $ate. OrantUlc. 

2. Account*^; regard to any person or thing. 

AVould I were young fur your take, mistress Anne. 

Shakspearc. 

The general so likes your munck, that he desires you, for 
love's take, to make no more noise with it. S/utitjieare, Othello. 

SA'KEU.'f* tt. s. ISakcr brigtnally signifies an hawk, 
the '\)ieccs of artillery '^ing often denominated 
from birds of prc*y. Dr. Johnson. — Fr. sacrc, “ the 
' liawkc, and the artillery so called.” Ckjtgrave, 
Hisp. sacre, “ tuicipker, sic fbrtd dictus vcl ab Icel. 
saeker, acquisitor, but ctiain a (lotli. saka, vulne- 
rarc, nocinv.” Scwaiitis.] 

1. A hawk, of the fiilt'oii kind. 

Tliey cast oif tiaiikcs, called tnkrrt, to ibc kytes. 

Jliit!, ilhro/u fol. S07. 

A piece of artillery. 

I'he cannon, blunderbuss, and taker, 

He was til’ iuventor of, and uiakcr. l/ndibt as. 

According to observations made with one of her majesty’s 
taken, and a very accurate pendulum chronoim ter, a huHct, 
at its first dischaKe, flies five hundred and ten yards in five 
haltl^econds, whim ii a mile in a little atxivc scicutccn half- 
seconds. JJerham, Pkpg, Thiol, 
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SA''cK£a£T. H. s. [from taker.'} The male of a saker- 
bawk. Tliis kind of hawk is esteemed next alter 
the fiilcon and gyrfalcon. Baiky. 

SAL. n. s. [Latin.] Sah.' A word oftot used in 
pharmacy. '' 

Salsoacids will help its passing off; as so/ prunel. Hoper. 

Sal gem is so called from its breaking frequently into gem- 
like squares. It diflers not in property from the common salt 
of the salt .springs, or that of the sea, when all ore equally 
pure. Woodward, Met. Pott. 

Sal Ammoniack is fonad still in Ammonia, as mentioned by 
the ancients, and from whence it hod its name. IToncfusird. 

SALA'CIOUS. adj. [salax, Lat solace, Fr.] Lust¬ 
ful ; lecherous. 

One more talariout, rich, and old, 

Ont-bids, and buys her. Drydcn, Jar. 

Feed him with herbs 

Of generous warmth, and of talaciout kind. Drpden, Virg. 

Animals, spleeiied, grow extrenfeiy talaciout. Arbuthnot. 

Sala'ciocsly. adv. [from salaciom.'] Lcchta-ously ; 
lustfully. 

Sai.aV.ity. n. s. [_salacitas, Lat. from salacioia.} Lust : 
lt*chery. 

IminodcRitc saladlp and excess of venery, is supposed to 
.shorten the lives of cocks. Brown, I'ulg. Err. 

A corrosive acrimony in the seminal lympba produces satu- 

eUp. Floper an the ttumotirt. 

Sa'i.ad. V. s. {salade, Fr. salaet, Germ.] Food of raw 
herbs. It has lieen always pronounced familiarly 
sallcl. 

1 climbed into this garden to pick a talad, which is not 
amiss tu cool a man’s stuiiiacli. Shaktpeare, Hen. VI. 

My talad days. 

When 1 was green in judgement, cold in blood. Shaktpeare. 

You have, to rectify your palate. 

An olive, capers, or some better talad, 

Usli’ring the mutton. B. Joiutm. 

Sonia coarse cold talad is before thee set; 

Fall on. Drpden, Pert. 

The happy old Coricyan’s fruits and laladt, on whirh be 

' lived contented, were all of his own growth. Drpden. 

Leaves, eaten raw, are termed tdad: if boiled, they be¬ 
come potherbs: and some of those plants which arc potherbs 
ill one family, are salad in another. Wallz, 

SALA'M.^ n. s. [Persian.] A compliment of cere¬ 
mony or respect. The word is now well known in 
the East Indies. 

' Our ambassador,— after reciprocal tattams, returned to bis 
lodging. Sir T, Hei^rt, Tran. p. 13J. 

SA'LAMANDER. n. s. {salamandre, Fr. salamandra, 
Lat.] An animal supjiosed to live in the &re, and 
imagined to be very poisonous. Ambrose Purey 
has'a picture of ttie salamander, with a receipt for 
her bite; but tliere is no such creature, the. niuQc 
being now given to a poor .harmless insect. 

The snlataander liveth in the &e, and hath force also to ex- 
tinguLh it. Bmeon, Kat. JJitl. 

According to this hyiiotbcsis the whole lunar WorliU «toi^ 
rid isone, and may be supposed uninhabitable, unlessmey ore 
salamandert which dwell tnersin. Glanv^, Seepm. 

Whereas it is commonly stud that a lalanundcr extinguisWb 
fire, wc have found by HCperieuce, that on hot coals it dieth 
immediately. . . Brown, Vuig. Brr. 

The artist was so encoqmassed witli fire and smoke, that 
one would have thought aothing but a takmander could have 
lieen safe in such a situation. Addison, Guardian. 

Sa'i.amaedek’s Hair.? R. s. A kind of asbestos, or 

Sa'i.amandeti’s Wool,^ mineral flax. 

'Ilterc may be,such ckndicsas ore made of saktmandePt wool, 
being a kind of nflneral, v^hkh whiteneth in the burning and 
comumeth not. . Bacon. 

fX English talc, the coaner sort is called plaister or parget; 
;1ic finer, Spaad, earth flas, or lalamande^s Juu'r. Woodward, 
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fSALAMA^NDRiNE. o«^. [from salamaiuler.'\ Roscnr- 
blin^r a salamander. 

Lnyine it into a pan of burning coals, wc observed a certain 
talamaiidrine quality, that made it capable of living in the 
midst of lire, without being consiuiicd or singed. SpecltUor. 

►Sa'lahy.*^ n. s. [salaire^ Fr. salarium, Lat Stila- 
riutHy or salary^ is derived from sal. Arbnthnot. 
Saif i. e. salty was a part of the pay of the Roman 
soldiers. Malone.] Stated hire,* annual or pe¬ 
riodical payment. 

This is hire and talary, not revenge. S/tahpearr. 

Several persons, out of a talary of five hundred pounds, have 
always lived at the rate of two thousand. Steiji, 

.SALE.'f’ «. s. [Icol. sal, vehdilio; M. Gotli. sayan. 
Sax. j'yllan, dare, tradcrc; Icel. srlia, transmittere, 
vendere. Serenius.] 

r. The act of selling. ^ 

2. Vent; power of selling; market. 

Notliing doth inon; enrich any country than many towns; 
for the countrymen will be more industrious in tillage, and 
rearing of all husbandry commodities, knowing that they shall 
have rcadv tale for them at those towns. Sprnsrr. 

3. A pubuck and proclaimed exposition of goods to 
the market; auction. 

Those that won the plate, and those thus sold, ought to be 
marked, so us they may never return to tlie race, or to the lale. 

Temple. 

4. State of being venal; price. 

The other is not a thing for mfe, and onlytlia gift of the 
gods. SAaktpeare, CymbeUne. 

Others more moderate seeming, but their mm 
Private reward; for wliicli both God and state 
They’d set to sale. Milieu, S. A, 

Tlie more money a man spends, the more must he endeavour 
to increase his stock; which at last sets the liberty of a com¬ 
monwealth to tale. Additmi. 

5. It seems in Spenser to signify a wicker basket; 
perhaps'from sallow, in which fish are caught. 

To make baskets of bulrushes was roy wont; * 

Who to entrap the fish in winding tale 

Was better seen ? Spenier. 

>Sa'i.eable. adj, [fi-om safe.] Vendible; fit for sale; 
marketable. 

I can impute this general enlargement of taleable things to 
no cause sooner than the Comishman’s want of vent and 
money. Carew. 

This vent is made quicker or slower, as greater or less quan¬ 
tities of any taleable commodity arc removed out of the course 
of trade. Locke. 

.Sa'i.eabij;nes8 . ». s. [from saleahle.l The state of 
being saleable. 

Sa'eeably. adv. [from salecAle."] In a saleable 
manner. 

.SALEBHo'fiTY.# n. 5. ^safrirosus, Lat] A rugged 
})uth. ' 

'Nature fiscs to soverd^y, and there is a blaze of honour 
gilding the briers, and inciting the mind; yet is not this with¬ 
out its thorns and taldbrotUy. Feltham onEcclet. ii. 11. 

SA'LEBROUS.+ adj. Isakbrostfs, Lat] Rough; 
uneven;. nigged. 

We now again proceed 
Thorough n vale that's lo&'WVM.indced; 

bruising our flcdl and bones; 

To thrust betwixt massy and pointed stones. 

CottoH, Wonderi qf tke Peake, (s6ti,) p. 54. 

SAtEP.# See Saloop. j- 

SA'tEsuAS. fl. s. {uile iad man.] Ope who sells 
clothes ready made. 

Poets make maraeters, os lOkimen doaths; 

We take no measure ofyour fcqis and beaus. Steifl. 


Sa^J-ET.* SeeSAiXET. 

Sa'lework. «. s. Isalc and work.] Work for sale ; 
work carelessly done. 

I see no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of Nature’s laiework. -Shaktpeart, At you like ti. 

SAfLIANT. adj. [French.] In hcraldiy, denotes a 
lion in a leaping posture, and standing so that his 
right foot Is'in & dexter point, and his hinder left 
foot in the sinister base point of the escutcheon, 
by which it is distinguished from rampant. Harris. 

Satianl, In heraldry, is when the lion it sporting himself. 

Peacham. 

Sa'lient. adj, [salicns, I.Aitin.] 

1. Leaping; bounding; moving by leaps. 

The of both sides moving together, as frpgs, and taHeni 

animals, is properly called leaping. Btmin. Vulg. Err, 

2. Beating; panting. 

A taUcttl point so tot is call’d the heart, ' 

By turns (airnted, and by turns comprett, 

Expels and entertains the purple guest.'' ' , Blaekmore. 

3. Springing or shooting with a (juickniotion. 

Who licst can scid on high * 

The satianl spout, &r streaming to the sfcj. Pope. 

SA'LiGOT.'f*'w. s. [iribtdus aqmtieus} IPt, saligol, Cox- 
grave.] Water-thistle. 

Sa'lick.* 7 atj. [French. “ Epithetc donm^e a unc 

Sa'i.ique. 3 ancienne et. fimdamentede de la 
France; de Sola, fleuve d’ARemagn^ mrce ipie, 
selon Borcl, Phoraniond, preihier roi dc^ France, 
ctoit venu de Franconie en Allemagnc.” Roque¬ 
fort.] Belonging to the Frcmeh law^ by virtue of 
which, males only inherit. 

Religiously unfold. 

Why the law Salique, that they have inFrance^^ 

Or should, or should not, bar us in our claim. 

* ' Skttktpeare, Hen. T. 

I Wc] terrify’d into an awe 
Pass on ourselves a Mic law. 

Hudibras, Ladj^t Answer to tke EnigAl. 

SALI NA'TR )N.* n. s. [salinattir, Lat. a salt-maker.] 
Act of washing with salt liquor. 

Wc read in Plutarch, that Philipnus Libertus washed the 
body of Pompey with salt water, which perhtqis might be either 
because it was more abstersive, or that it hclpud to prevent pu¬ 
trefaction; and it is not improbable the E^ptkns mkht have 
been accustomed to wash the body with the same pickle they 
used in salination, —in order to preserving and embalming it. 

Gre^ilt, Art Embalming, p. .(9. 

Sali'ne. 7 adj. {salmis, Lat.] Consisting cd' sail ; 

Sali'nous. 5 constituting salt. 

We do not easily ascribe their induration to cold; but rather 
unto loiittous spirits and concretive juices. Briutm. 

'nU stdine sap of the vetscli, by being refused reception of 
the parts, declares itself in a more hostile manner, by drying 
the radical moisture. Harvey^ on Contumplioni. 

If a very siuali quantity of any salt or vitriol be dissolvcd in 
a great quantity of water, the particles of the salt or vitriol 
will not sink to the bottom, though they be heavier in specie 
than the water; but will evenly diffuse themselves into all the 
vmter, so as to make it as saline at the top as at the bottom. 

Newton, Opt. 

As the substance of coagulations is not merely taHne, no¬ 
thing dissolves dtem but what penetrates and relaxes at the 
same time.' Arbnthnot on Aliments. 

SALFVA. n. 5. [Latin.] Every thing that is spit 
up; but it more strictly signifies that juice wliich 
is separated by the glands twled solival. (luina/. 

Not meeting mth disturbance from die taliea, I the sooner 
extirpated them. Wiseman, Surgery, 

Saei^val. "ladf. [from saliva, Latin.] Relating to 

Sa'uvaby. 3 spittle. 
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'' woodpecker, and otker birdi tihat pr^ iq^mn ilie*i which 
catdi thdr tongue^ <in the room of the laid glandi 
naveit coimte of bags filled with a viicous humour, which, bjr 
wnall canBlii,.likc the taBval, being l^rmight into thdr mouths, 
thqr ^dr tongues herein, ai^ so wiA the help of thu 
natuni birdlime Btta*^'the piw. Grew. 

. Hie neeesnty of ipfttle to dissolve the aliment impears fhim 
the contivaace of nature in making the Ma&oary ducts of ani¬ 
mals wl^h ruminate, extremely open:, suchonilnals as swal¬ 
low their aliment without chewing, want leUtvary glands. 

« Arimthnot. 

To Sa'uvats. V, a. [from saliva^ To purge 

b^' the iialival glands.. 

•She was prepossessed ^th the scandal of salivating, and 
went out erf’town. ^ Wiseman, Surgery. 

Sauva'tiov. £frbm mivate.'} A method of cure 
much prnctiscd.of late m .venereal» scrophulous, and 
other obetioatc cases, by promoting a secretion of 
spittle. J ' G^ncy. 

Holding or ni-tstfed things in the mouth will make a small 
salivahon. / Grew, Vosvwl. 

SalVtous. c(^ 4 pjfSra so/iiB.] Consisting of spittle; 
having the^njjd^ IS qiittle. 

There happemth m elongation of the uvula, through the 
abundance of saii^pfw'lmmour flowing upon it. H'isnuau. 

Sa'ixjit.# n. s.<^fy^de, Fr. a helmet; perhaps from 
die Teu|U,#eild 8 fe,'(!lb^^ squama; Germ. 

scAcUe f lyhoiice oter ibSeff. j' A helmet. 

Salih mdhme ne page'. Chaucet^s Dream. 

Two cisddd|i^^p^ebuf, and i monon or stdcL 

■ ‘ %^e'xf Abp. BeeAcat, (under 1569,) p. ay^- 

But for, b soMt mybitunpaa'hsd bcmi defi with a Ivown 
hill. SAakspeare, Hen. yi. P.U. 

Sa'u^ET. ' gporri^ited by pronunciation from 

..SMdKIRHiill 

Sa's^nce. „__..__ 

fortnl; wt^ not inelcgmt,. but out of 

use. 5^ 

N^W mote 1 wcet. 

Sir Guyon, Why with so fierce salumee 

And fdl inteaif'y^did.Bt earst me meet. Spenser, F. Q. 

Sa'llow.*!" Fr. fiflh, Sax. salu, Lat. 

llie S^.' nluck, has been consider^ by 
Thj^aatfft ai “ but this idea,” ,Dr. Jamie- 

si;^ obsen|i^ ** 1^st rejected, jutess we can 
suppose this was ako ongin of the Latin 

name.” ‘ Morin ternaries that the Lat. salix is 
properly .teZiar, ’ having for its origin die Greek 
word *Xix9, signiiTying the same thing.] A tree of 
the genus of willow. 

- SaUows and reeds on bankS/OCdvers bom, 

Remain to cut to stay thy Dtydcn. 

Tbamorc particular cxplic^mn oS willows and sallows, and 
dispnguishing them into tea spaciei 

Worihii^oH to HarSib, (1661,) Ep. 10. 

SA'LLOW.+ adj..>^‘^ht,Gerfn. black; safe, Fr. 
foul. Dr. Joluiwn.'^;S^nius rejects the French 
wqnh which applk^-’-he «ays, merely to soil: and 
p'roShces the Icel. ^tnry pale, flaccid. Yet sale is 
used in French to denote colour: as in Cotgrnve^ 
under the word, '* le gris safe, a darke or duskie 
gray-”] Sickly; yellow. 

What a deal of brine 

Hath washt thy saUow cheeks for R osaUne ? SkiAspeare, 

The scene of beauty and delight is chang’d: 

No roses bloom upoinny fading cheek. 

Nor laughing graces i^ton in my c^'es; 

But hazard Grie^ lean-looking salhw Care, 

And pimng Discontent, a raefid train, 

Dwell on my brow, all hideous and forlorn. Fewe, 


■ ^ Soyle. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 
[ikiin saf/y.] The. act of issuing 
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Sa'ixowness. ». s. [from so/few.] Yellowness; sickly 
paleness. 

A fish-diet would such a saBowness to the celebrated 
beauties of this island, as would scarce make them distin¬ 
guishable from these of France. Addison. 

SA'LLY. «. r. [sallie, Fr.] 

1. Eruption; issue from a place besieged; quick 
emress. 

The deputy sat down before the town for the space of three 
Winter months; during which time sallies were made by the 
S^niards, but they were benten in with loss. Baton. 

2. Kangc; excursion. 

^ F.very one sliall know a countiy better, that makes often 
sallies into it, and traverses it up and down, than he that, like 
a mill-horse, goes still roniidin the same track. itoeke. 

3. Flight; volatile or sprightly exertion. 

Th^o passages were intended for saUies of wit; but whence 
comes all this rap of wit? ^ StUUngJkcl. 

4. Escape; levity; extravagam flight; frolick; wild 
gaiety; exorbitance. 

At his return all was clear, and this excursion was esteemed 
but a taUy of youtli. WotUm. 

’Tls but a sally of youth. _ Denham, Sophy. 

We have written some things which we may wish never to 
have thought on: wtae sallies at levity ought to be imputed 
toTOUth. Swift. 

'llie episodical part, made w of the extravagant salRes of 
the prince of Wales and FalstaiT's humour, is of his own in¬ 
vention. Shaksjwarc lUustralrd. 

To Sa'u.v. r. n. [from the noun.] To make an 
eruption; to issue out. 

The Turks sallying forth, received thereby great hurt. 

KwAles. 

The noise of some tumultuous fight: 

They break the trace, and sally out by night. Dryden. 

The summons take of the same trumpet’s call. 

To sally from one port, or man one pubiick wall. Talc. 

•SA'i.r.YPORT. ». s. {sally and port."} Gate at which 
sallies arc made. 

My slippery soul had quit the fort, 

• But that sne stopp’d the saUyport. 

Love to our citadel resorts 
’nirough those deceitful stdlyports: 

Oiir sentinels betray our forts. DttJmm. 

Salmagu'ndi.'I* ». s. [It is said to be corrupted from 
selm mon gout, or sale d mm gait. Dr. Johnson. 
'—The French write it sahaigo^i; and the uuUior 
of Ia» Vie Privec des Francois, says, it originally 
signified an entertainment among tradesmen, or 
low artisans, where each person brought a different 
dish. Cotgravc calls it a hash, made of cold meat 
sliced and heated in a chofin^ish, with cruihs of 
bread, wine, veijuice, vinegar, nutmeg, apd orange 
peel. Malone. — It is probably a corruption of 
the iAtin salgama, salted meats, preserved fruits.] 
A mixture of cliopped mdit and pickled herrings 
witli oil, viii^jar, pepper, and onions. < 

SA'LMON. a.rf. {salmo, Latin; sednum, French.] 
A fish. * 

The Salmon is accounted the king of fresh-water 
fish, and Is bred'in rivers relating to the sea, vet so 
hx from it as admits no tincture of brackishness. 
He is said to cast his spawn in August: some say 
that tlien they dig a hole in a sate place in the 
grp^ and there place their eggs or spawn, after 
tne melter has dpne his natural office, and then 
cover it over with gravid and stones, and so leave 
it to their Creator’s {unteetkm; who^ by a gentle 
beat whi;^ he infuses into that cold element, makes 
it brood and lKget.liie,in the spawn, and to’becomc 


Cleaveland. 
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srfunlcu early in the Spring: they*ha«te to the sea 
before Winter, both the mclter and spawucr. Sir 
Frandb Bacon observea the age of a salmon exceeds 
not ten years. After he is sot into the sea he 
becom^ from a samlet, not so big as a gud^n, to 
be a stumon, in as short a time as a gosling becomes 
a goose. Walton, AngUr. 

Tliey poke them witli an instruincnt somewhat like the lal- 
mon spear. Carew, Sun. Cornwall. 

lliay take nalmim and trouts {p-nping and tickling tlicm 
under the I>eniu8 iit the pools, where tliey hover, and so throti 
them oil land. _ Carew. 

Of fishes, yo’.i find in arms the whale, dolphin, xalnion, and 
trout. , Pracham. 

Sa'x.montkout. «. s. A trout that has some resem¬ 
blance to a.salmon. 

There is in many rivers that relate to the sea lolmmIrmtU as 
much different from others, in shape and sjiots, us sheep diffbr 
in their shape and bigness. WaUon, Angler. 

Sai.oo'n.* n. s. {salon, sallc, Fr. from the Germ. 
sal,'] A sjiacious hall or room; a sort of staU*- 
rooin. 

The principal ajiartnicnl of these Iniildings consists of one 
or more largo saloons, Chamhrrs. 

SAi.ot)'r.# M. 5. [Tuikish, salcp. 'J'hc people of the ■ 
East are veiy font! of it.] A prc-paration from tin* j 
root of a species of orchis: properly sakp, but 
commonly called salonp. 1 

It is from the root of Uiis, [orchis ni.isoulu,] and other siiccics j 
uf tills genus, that the sweetish, iinioiluglnoii'i, and niglily 'I 
nutritive power, called solrfi, is prepnred. ' 

Si/nopsis of the Mntena Almimlnrin. S[r, 

Sai.I’i'con. m. s. [In cookery.] A kind of Ihrct* put i 
into holes cut in leg.s of bcefi veal, or mutton. j 

* liaileif. • 

SAi,aAMENTA'Rious. atlj. {salsamctilmius, Lat.] 

longing to salt tilings. JUft- j 

S.\'j,sirY. w. s. ([Latin.] A plant. j 

Stthifih or the common sort of goatsboard, is of ! 
a very long oval figure, as if it were cods all over ! 
streaked, and engraven in tiie spaces between the ! 
streaks, which arc sharp pointed towards the end. > 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

!Salsoa'cid. adj. {salsus and acid as, Lat.] Having a | 
taste compounded of saitness and sourness. 

The sahoacids help its passing off'; as sal pruiicl. Floper. '• 

Saijiit'ginous.'J' adj. {salstigiiicujr, Fr. Cotgrave; 
from salsttgo, Lat.] Saltish; somewhat salt. 

Tlie distinction of salts, whcrelw they arc discriminated 
into acid, volatile, or salsuginotis, it I may so cull the fiigitivo 
;.idts of animal substanctM, and fixed or alcalizatc, may appear 
of much use in natural philosophy. * Jloyle. 

SALT.'f* n, 5 . {salt, Goth, i-ealtc, Sax. sal, Lat. sel. 
French.] 

i . Salt is 1^ liody whose two essential properties seem 
to be, dissolubility in water, and a pungent sapor: 
it is an active incombustible substance: it gives all 
liodics consistence, and preserves them from cor¬ 
ruption, and occasions all the variety of tastes. 
There are three kinds of salts, fixed, volatile, and 
essential: fixed salt is drawn by calcining tlic 
matter, then boiling the ashes in a good deal of 
water: after thb the solution is filtrated, an4 all 
the moisture evaporated, when the salt remaips in 
a dry form at the-bottom't this is call^ a lixivious 
salt. Volatile salt is that drawn chiefly from the 
parts of animals, and some putrified parts of vege- 
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tables: it rises easily, and is the most volatile of 
any. The essential is drawn from the juice of 
plants by crystallization. Harris. 

b not dixcoune, manhood, learning, gentleness, vittue, and 
liberality, the spice and tall that seasons a man ? Shalcspeare. 

He perfidiously has given up. 

For certain drops of salt, your city Home, 

To his wife and mother. ‘ Shakspeare, Corlol. 

Since satis differ much, some being fixt, some volotile, some 
acid, and some urinous, the two qualities wherein they agree 
arc, that it is easily dissoluble in water, and sheets the paJatc 
with a sapour, good or evil. Boph. 

A partu-lc of salt may be compared to a chaos, being dense, 
hnrd, dry, and earthy in tlie rentre, and rare, soft, and moist 
ill the rircumf^nce. A'ewton, Vyyt. 

Salts arc bodies friable and brittle, in some degree pellucid, 
sharp or pungent to tlie taste, and dissoluble in water; but 
after that is evaporated, iiicorp^ting, crystallizing, and form¬ 
ing themselves into angular figures. n’oodnard. 

2 . Taste; smack. 

Though we are justices and doctors, and churchmen, Mr. 
Page, we have some salt of our youdi jn as j we are the son; 
of women. SlitAsffiiref M. W. qj Wimlt^v. 

3. Wit; meiTiinent, i . 


b/iow, Serm. i. 79. 


Shakspeare, 


Shakspeare, Com/. 


Wit; intTriinent, 

Sait and smartness. 

.''ALT. adj. f. 

1. Having the taste of salt: as, Wf fish. 

VVe were butter parch in Africk sun. 

Than in the pride and salt scorn of his eyes. 

Thou old nnd true Meiicuius, 

Thy tears are salter than a younger man’s, ' 

And vctioiriniia to thine eyes. 

2. Iniprogii.Tted with salt. 

Hang him, mechanical salt butter rogue: I will awe him 

with my cndgel. j&iaAspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 

It hath been oliserved by the anewnts, that salt water will 
dissolve salt put into it in less time t^an frcsh.wi^- .Bacon. 

A leap into salt water xery often ^ves a new'motion-to the 
spirit, and a new turn to the blood. Addison. 

Ill Cheshire they improve their lands by letting out the water 
of the salt springs on them, always after rain., Aforiinwt. 

3. Abounding witli salt. 

He shall iiiTiabit the parched places in the wilderness iu u 
salt land, and >ut inhabited. Jer. xvii. 6. 

/|. {Sctlajc, Lat.] Lecherous; salacious. 

Be a whore still: 

Make use of thy sail hours, season the slaves 

Fur tubs and baths; bring down the rosc-check’dyoutii. 

To tlic tub fastKaUnd the diet. Skatupeare, Tmon. 

All the charms of Jove, 

Still Cleopatra, soften thy wan lip! Shakspeare. 

llii. ncW'Uiarricd man, approaching here, 

Whose salt imagination yet hath wrong’d 
Your well-defended honour, you must pardon. Shakspea. 
To SALT.-f" w. a. [from the noun.] To season with 
salt. 

If the salt have lost its saVohr, wherewith shall it bo sailed? 

St. Afatt, V. 15. 

If the offering was of flesh, it was salted thrice. Brown. 
SALT.* n. s. {sault, old Fr. saltus, Lat.] Act of 
leaping or jumping. Not in use. 

Irisking lambs 

Make wanton salts about their dry-suck’d dams. 

B, Jonson, Atasques. 

Sa'ltant. adj. {saltans, Lat] Jumping; dancing. 
Sai.ta'tion. n. s. {saltatio, Lat] 

1. Tlie act of dancing or jumping. 

The Ijciists lioing ordained for smalh 
do far exceed the others. 

2. Beat; palpitation. 

If the gi'eat .nrtcry. be hurt, you Irill discover it by its 

saltation and florid colour. Wisevtan, Surgeiy. 

Sa'i,TCAT. It. S. 


dtalion, their hinder legs 
BrownfVulg. Err. 
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*» Many give .<a lump of aalty wbicii they usttally 
can a talteat, made at the mlterns, which makes 
Ae pigeras mudi affect theplace. 

Mortimer, ffusbandry. 

^ Sa'LixiBi.LAa.’f'n. s. tnot from stdt and cejiar, whira 
Dr. Johnmn ‘lias,j^en as the etymon; bttt from 
the Fri saliere, plmnastically tura; as that word 
aij^ifics a udlaUar. See Co^pwre. Otn* old 
word, as Mr. Mason also has obaerrod, was simply 
saler as in (jie Pr. Parv. The pleonasm is aW 
old. Sir H. Wotton uses it in 1033.] Vessel of 
salt set on die table. 

. ,t Mud you a triangula/ talt-cellar, and the top of an amber 
riiia. WotloH, Kcm. p. 464. 

When any salt is spilt on Ae tabl^oth, shake it out into 
the tallc^r. .Stayt, Dir. to Ute BtUler. 

Sa'l.TKU.'fr H, (. [frotp jo//.] 

1. One wtio salA,^;. 

1 return to the ettbalmil^ of the' Egyptians; — and shall 
next proceed to S||^i#|dc of the sur^n or embaliner, and all 
^tether inferior officers updw him, such as the dissector, em- 
' bowoller, polU|ctor, Mditer, and other dependant servants. 

QreetddU ok Embalmhf’, p. *83. 

2. One who s^ salt. 

After these local nallBes, the most have been derived from 
.occupations r as smith, tatter, armourer. Camden, Rem. 

s. Asaltwork. 

A sahMinade at the Mhenu. Mortimer, HnAandri/. 

^A!vn%A.,,^ jsi'{safMere, Frent^h.] Term of heraldry. 

A sdOtw is in theibnn ef a St. Andrew’s cross, and by some 
is taken to be an eiiupne to take wild boasts: in French it is 
called an tauimr: hru an honourable bearing. Peacham. 
Stii.TisuA'x^. n, A' [taltare in banco, to dimb on a 
bendt, as a^mountebank mounts a bonk or bench.] 

A qn^jor mouQtebank. f 

SatlMaaeoee, ^iloeksaivers, and charlatans, deceive them: i 
weife..£sop alive, the Fiassa and Pont-neuf could not speak | 
dieir 'fidlaAto. Brown, Vulg. Err. 1 

He play’d the aaOinieiwd^s part, I 

Transform’d t* a Frenchman ^ my art. HwEbrat. | 

SA'jLTtfflk.*!* ai^. [from salt.'} Somewhat salt. | 

Whfo billpWes i^e a breach and beatc thebankes adownc. 
Doth, not die satthk surge then beat the bankes adowne ? 

Mir, for Mag. p. 319. 
Soils of a mAM uotuK inqirove sandy grounds. Martmer. 
a^. [from salt.} Insipid: not tasting 
of salt. . sf 

Sa^ltly. ade. [fromaaft.] With taste of salt; in a 
salt maimer. 

SA'LTNEss.'i* n, s. [from salt.} * 

1. Taste of salt. 

SiUt water pasnne through earth, through ten vessels, one 
within another, hath not l^Jts tahnett, so as to become pot- 
aMo; but draHied thrmi^ twroty, become fmh. ^ Bacon. 

Some think thmr wiOi have Man asleep, except they dart 
onssomewhat thatis piquadaiidi to the quick : meu ought to 
find the difference between taUnett and bitterness. Bacon. 

2. State dT being Hsdt. 

If I had baiie«nfim in aware at sea, 

I would not to the Mthicti of hit grave 
Have added the least tear. . 

Beatmt. and FI. Pair Mmd of the Inn, 
Salivfak.') n> s. [sak. and jpun, or j>it.} Ptt where 
Salt^pit. 3 sdt is gpt. 

Moab and Ammon shall he as the breeding of nettles, «aA> 
pits, and a'perpetu^ dasolation. I!eph. 3 .9. 

Cicero pretab calls them s ah n a s sai^paas, that you may 
extract salt pat of, and ^winkle where yon please. Bmion. 

The stnaatt lay^ ab^ twentyAve feoiom, by the duke ' 
«f homarset’s aa ftijt lh f near Whits^ven. IV'oodwardMPaetiti. 
SiOTFB'TM. n. s. [ref fetra, Latin; sal pstre, Fr.] 
Nitre. 
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mtre, or laflpatrc, having a crude and windy spirit, by the 
heat of the fire suddenly dilatctli. ^acm. 

Nitre or udtpetre, in heaps of earth, has been extracted, if 
they be exposed to tito air, so as to be kept from rain. Lorke. 
Salivwork.# n. s. A saltern; a place where salt is 
made. 

These tnll^workt, and a mint that is established at the same 
place, have rendered this town [Hall] almost as populous as 
Inspruck itself. Addtiem on holy. 

Sa'lty.# adj. [from sa/f.] ^kimewhat salt. 

Ctdgrave, and Sherwood. 
SALVABi'tiTY.'f” n. s. [from salv^le.'J Pcxisibllity of 
being receivctl to everlasting life. 

The main principle of his religion, as a pnpUt, is more 
destructive of the coinfhrt of a conjugal suciuty, than are the 
principles of most herclicks, yea than those of paguiis or 
atheists: fdr, holding thm there is no salvaiilily, but in the 
church; and that none is in the church, but such as acknow¬ 
ledge subjection to the see of Home. 

Sanderton, C. of Come, p, 3. 
Why do we Christians so fiercel,\ argue agidnsl the udmbi. 
Uly of each other, as if it were onr wish that xill should be 
damned, but those of our particular sect ? Dec. of ('hr. Piety. 

SA'LVA»LE.t adj. Isah^hU, okl French, Koq. 
but merely in the sense of salutary; sn/eft, Lat to 
save.] Prtssil)le to be saved. 

Our wild fancies about Gwl’s decrcis have iii event repro¬ 
bated more than those decrees, and have bid fair to ilu- damn¬ 
ing of many whom those left satvahlr. Dee. of Chr. Piety. 

Sa'lvage.'I* adj. Isatdvage, old French; srlmggio, Itai. 
from sr/znz, Lat.] Wild; rude; cruel.. It is now 
spoken and writttm savage: wliich sec. 

Sa'lvaoe.# n, s, [salvaige, old Fr. “ Ce qui revient 
de droit a ceux qui ont aid^ d sauver dos uiarehun- 
dises du naufroge d’un vaisseau cclioue, 011 dcs 
flammes.” lloq.] Recompence ^Io 3 red by the 
law for saving goods from a wreck. 

If any ship be lost on -he shore, and the goods come to land, 
th^ shall presently be delivered to the merchants, they pay¬ 
ing only a reasonable reward to those.''tkat saved luid pre¬ 
served them, which is intitled iatooge. ' JHaekHone. 
Salva'tion.'I' «. s. {sedvatione, old Ft** pardon. 
Kelham: salvatio, low Lat. vita mtciliA: from 
saho, Latin.] Pre.sorvation from clernal death; 
reception to the happiness of heaven.. 

As life and death, merw and wrath, are mutters of under¬ 
standing or knowledw, aU mens tatvaHou, and all mens end¬ 
less perdiUon, arc wings so opposite, that whokmver doth 
affinn the one must necessarily cfeny the other. Hooker, 
Him the Most High, 

Wrapp’d in a balmy cloud with wiimd steeds. 

Did, as thou saw’st, receive: to waDc with God 
Hi^ in eatvation, and the climes of bliss. 

Exempt from death. . Milton, P, L. 

Sa'lvatobv. n. s. Isi^toire, Fr.] A place where 
any thiqg is presei^yed. 

1 condte the admlnhlc powers of sensation, phantasy, and 
memory, ffi vihat tahaleriet or reporitories the sMcics of 
things past are eonserved. Hale, (Mg, of Mankind. 

SALU^BRIOUS. adj. [sal«im, Lat] Wholesome; 
healthfril; promoting health. 

The wacffi nmbeck draws 

StduMont Waters firom did nocent brood. PldKps. 

SALV^BRiotiaLY.# odo. [from sabtbrious.} So as to 
promote health. 

Does not the sweat of the mawa and canenter, who toil 
iiL order to aartAetha tweat pf dte peasant, flow asploasantly 
and as tabiMaiafy, in the ooMtmetioa -and rmav of the 
im^jestick effificet if reUflum, as. in the painted boofiu, and 
sordid sto of wee and lun^. .Bathe mthePr. Bevdutkm. 

n..s. [mhArtfl, Fr. Cql^ave.] Whole., 
soraeneta; heaith&lnefis. Bmokar, ed. i6$6. 
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ISALVE.'I' n, s. [This word is oi^iniiily and pi-o> 
perly safff which havine salves in the plural, the 
sing ular in time was arrowed from it; I'eal]:, 
Saxon; undoubtedly from salvus, Lai. Dr. John¬ 
son.-—eHie Latin word means merely sa/r^- but 
the Goth, salbon is to anoint; salbona, an ointment; 
stUbct German, the same. Tlie change of b into 
V is not infrequent.] 

1. A glutinous matter applied to wounds and hurts; 
an emplastett 

Let us bcncc, my sov’reign, to provide 
A tttlve for any sore that may betide. Shat»j>eare, Hen. VI, 

Slew is pain’s easiest ealve, and doth fulfil 
All offices of death, except to kill. Hanne. 

Go study eadve and treacle; ply 
Your tenant's leg, or his sore eve. Ckavcland. 

The royal sword thus drawn, has’cur'd a wound, 

For which no other ealvc could have been found. WtJlcr. 

Though most were Mirely wounded, none were shun ; 

The surgeons soon dcspoilM them of tbmr arms. 

And some with la/ncs they cure. Drt/ikn. 

2. Help; remedy. . 

If they sluill excommunicate me, hath the doctrine of 
meekness any halve for me then. Hammond. 

To SALVEi*f* V. a, {_salbon, Goth, salben, Germ, peal- 
pian, Saxon, to anoint.] 

1. To cure with mcdicaiueuts applied. 

Many skilful leeches him abide, 

To talve bis hurts. Sfu-mer, F. Q. 

It should be to little purpose for them to salve the wound, 
by moking {votestations iu disgrace of their own actions. 

Hooker. 

The which it'I perform, and do survive, 

I do 'beseMh your majesty may salve 

llie ioiu-^9wn wounds of my inteiimerature. 

' Shalspeare, Hen. VI, 

t. To help; to remedy. 

Komc s^ to iolve riieir blotted name 
With othm niot, till all do taste of shame. Sidney. 

Our inodier' 40 tlgue, which truly of itself is both full 
enough for. prose, and stately enough tor verse, hath long time 
liecH counts most bare and barren of lioth; which dt-fault, 
when os some endeavoured to salve and rccure, they patched 
up tlic holes with rags tinm other languages. 

Fp. to Spenser's Shep. Cal. 

3. To help or 8av(? by a so/co, an excuse^ or reserv- 
.ntion. 

Ignorant I am not bow this is salved: they do it but after 
the truth is made manifest. Hooker. 

The schoolmen were like the astronomers, who, to salve 
phoenomena, framed to their conceit eccentricks and epicy¬ 
cles; so they, to salve tho practice of the cliurch, had devised 
a ^rrat number of strange poutions. Bacon. 

^erc must be another state to make up the inequalities of 
this, and salve all irr^ilar appearances. AUerbvry, 

This conduct might give Horace the hint to say, that when 
Homer was at a km to bring any difficult matter to an issue, 
he laid his hero asleqi, and this salved all difficulty. Broome, 

4. [From sttlvOf Latin.] To salnte. OlMletc. 

That stranger knmht in presence came, 

And goodly eaived them; who nought <^n 

Him answered as courtesy became. Spenser, F. (1. 

Sa'i.ver. r. s. [A vesa^ 1 suppose, used at first to 
carry away or ntve what was left] A plate on 
which any thing is presented. 

He has printed them in such a portable volume, that many 
of them may be ranged together on a single plate; and is of 
opinion, that a saher ef SpeotBkMrs .would be es acceptable on 
entertainment fat Ae ladiei,af a eelser of sweetmeats. Additen, 

Between eech act Ae tremiiy sa^diw rin|b 
From soup to meet'wine. ' Fi^e. 

SALVO, n. s. ^nm stdoojmts Latin, a form used in 
granting any %ing: u jolpo jure An mc- 

G^ion; a reserration; an excuse. 
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They admit many salvoes, cautions, and reservations, so as 
they cross not the chief design. Buu Charles. 

It will be heard if he cannot bri^ himsdf off at uut wiA 
some (oliw or distinction, and be hit own confessor. 

L* Estrange. 

If othm of a more serious turn join wiA us dcUbentcly in 
Adir nriigiout professions of loyalty, with any private salvoes or 
evasions, they would do well to cohsider Aose maxims in 
which all casuists are agreed. Addison. 

Sa'lutakiness. ». s. [from saUUaty.l 'JVholsome- 
Hcss; quaKU' of contributing to health or safeW. 

SA'LUTARY. a^. [salvlairet Vt.i$salutaris, Lat,] 
Wholesome; h^thfui; safe; advantageous; con- 
tribiitiiig to health or safety. 

Tile gardens, yards, and avenues are dry and clean; and so 
more salutary as more elegant. Bay, 

It was want of fiuth in our Saviour's coimtrymen, which 
hindered him from shedding among them the salutary emana¬ 
tions of his divine virtue; and he ud not many mighty works 
there, because of th^ unbelief. BenlUy. 

Saluta'tion. n. s. {saMtOimt Pr. sabdaiio, Lat.] 
The act or style of saluting; giwtiog. 

Tiic eariy tillage coot 

Hath twice done salutation to the morn. Sialt^peare, Hkh, III., 

Thy kingdom's peers 
Speak my salutation in their minds; 

Whose voices I desire aloud vrith mine; 

Hail, king of Scotland I SbeJispeare, Macbelk. 

On her the angel had ' 

Bestow’d, the holy salutation used 

Long after to blest Mary. MiHmt, P. L. 

in all publick meetings, or privaA addresses, use Aose forms 
of salutation, reverence and decen^, usual amongst Ae most 
sober persons. Bp. Tkgdor, Buk ^ living holy. 

Court and state he wisely shuns; 

Nor brib’d, to servile salutations runs. Dryden, Her. 

Sali/tatory.# w. 5. [safofafonuffi, low Lat.] Place of 
greeting. Not iu use. 

Coming to the bishop with supplication into Ae salutatory, 
some out porch of the church. MiUon, m Eng, B. s. 

'To SAI.U'TE.’f* V. a. IsaMo, Lat. <afo«r, Fr. Our 
old writers accordingly follow the Freiicli, and 
write sttlue, or salewi as Gower and Chaucer. 
Salsrwia also used by Spenser, F.Q. iv. vi. 25.] 

1. To greet; to bail. 

One hour hence 

Shall salute your grace of York as nioAcr. 

Skaktpeare, Jlich, HI. 

When yc come into an house, salute it. Matthew, x. ta. 

2. To please; to gratify. 

Would 1 had no beiiw. 

If this talule my blood a Jot: it fmnts me. 

To think what follows. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

The gulden sun salutei Ae morn. 

And, having gilt the ocean wkh his beams, 

Gallops Ae zodiack in hu glhtfring coach. Titus And. 

3. To kiss. 

You have Ac prettiest tip of a finger-—I must take the 
freedom to sabUe it. Addison, UrUmnwr. 

Salu'te. n. s. [from tlie verb.] 

i. SaluAtion; greeting. 

The custom of praying for Aose Aat sneeze is moro ancient 
than these opinions hereof: so Aat not oiiyome disc<ise*'has 
been Ae occasion of Ais salute and dcproeation. Brown. 

OjWhat avails me now that honour high 
7 V> have conceiv’d of God; or Aat salute, 

HuU, h^ly favour’d, among women blest 1 Mtfton, P. B. 

Continual salutes and addresses entertaining him all the way, 
kept him irom saving so great a lift; Init ydA one glance oi his 
eye upon Ae paper, till be came to the &tal place where he 
was stabbed. SoiUh. 

1 shaU not trouble my reader wiA Ae first udules of our three 
friends. * Addison. 

a. A kiss. 

■ 'Ihere cold salules, but here a lover’s kiss. Roscommon. 
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Salu'ter. n. s. [from salute.'] He who salutes. 

Saluti'ferous.^ aty. [salutifert Let.] Healthy; 
bringing health. 

We may judge of the malice and subtlety of the grand de- 
emver, who would render dMtalvtiftrotu food, unwholesome. 

JliArat, Slate of the Gr. Ch. (1679,} p. 437 - 

The king commanded hini to go to the south in France, 
believing that nothing would contribute more to the restoring 
of his former vigour tnan the gentle lalutyicroui ur of Ment- 
pelier. « Dennis, Letters. 

Sama'ritak.# n. s. One of an ancient sect among 
the Jews, still subsisting in some parts of the 
Levant, under the same name. Chambers. 

A certain Shmuritaa. as he journeyed, came where he was. 

St. Luke, X. 33, 

Esdras changed the old [Hebrew] character into that wc now 
use, leaving the other to the Samaritans. 

Walton, Consid, Coraiderrd, p. 178. 

!Sama'kitan. 4 |: aty. . Pertaining to the Samaritans; 
denoting the amcient sort of Hebrew characters, 
or alph^t. . .. 

All agree in this, that the present Samaritan characters were 
uuciently used among the Jews. 

> ' Walton, Conad. Considered, p. 179. 

Sama'rra.# See Simar. 

SAME.*!* adj. [Screhius and Dr. Jamieson consider 
the Su. Goth. 5am, ^on, a particle denoting unity, 
etiuality, or identity, as the origin of the word, 
wnich is the Icel. same ; M. Goth, sama, same,] 

I. Not different; not another; identical; being of 
the like kind, sort, or d^jree. 

Mito, as sintefiiHy as her rotten voice could utter it, set forth 
Uie same sins of Amphialtus. Sidney. 

The tenour of man's woe 

Holds OQ the,MMie. MUtoa, P. L. 

Th' etherw vigour is in all'the same. 

And ev’ry soul is M'd with equal flame. Dryden, Mn. 

If itself bad been coloured, it would have transmitt^ all 
yjiihle obieets titictured with die same colotur; as we see what* 
ever is beheld through a coloured glass, appears of the same 
colour with die gloss. Ray on the Creation. 

The merchant does not keep money him; but if you con¬ 
sider what money mutt be lodged in the banker’s hands, the 
case will be much the same. Locke. 

The same plant prodneeth as great a variety of jiuces as 
there is in the Mmc animal. Arhaths^ on Aliments. 

a. That which was mentioned beforci. 

Do but think how well the same he tpeiiids. 

Who spends his blood his country to reli^. Daniel. 

SAMK. 4 k adv. [fam, Saxon; often in composi¬ 
tion; as, fom-maele, agreeing t^etber; pam-pypean, 
to work together; from the 1 ^. Goth, saw, con. 
See the ctym. of the adjective. Spenser writes this 
word sam for the sake of his rhyme.] Together. 
Obsolete. * 

What concord hen liriitand darke smn? 

Or what peace has the lion with the lamb ? 

Spenser, Shep. Cal. May. 

Sa'ueness. n. s. [from same.] 

1. Identity; the state of being not another; not dif¬ 
ferent. , 

Difference of persuuion in mattdrs of relipon may easily 
fall out, where there is the sameness of duty, allemance, and 
sulncStion. Atng Charles. 

2. Uridistinguishable resemblance. 

If all courte have a samenett ia them, things may be as they 
were in nqr time, when all employments went to parliameUt- 
mens friends. ^ Sud/i. 

Sa'viite.* «. 5 . isamet, samif, old Fr. “ eto£fe- de 
aoie.” Roq. sammet, Germ., velvet Morin traces 
it to the Lat. samitum, or examitum ,• and that 
to tite uaed by Nicetas ft>r a sort of 
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silk; which is fornunl of six, .and (tiro;, atinoad; 
meaning therefore composed of six threads.] A 
sort of silk stuff. Obsolete. 

In an over gilt samite 

Yclad she was. Chaucer, Rom, R. 873. 

In silkcikamai/e she was light arry’dj ’ 

And her fayre lockes were woven up in gold. 

Spciucr, F. Q,. Hi. xii. 13. 

Sa'mlet. n. s, [sttlmonet, or salmordrt.] A little salmon. 

A salmon, after be is got into the sen, bccomcii, from a t-nm- 
let, not so big as a guc^con, to be a salmon, in us short a time 
ns a gosling becomes a goose. * Walter, J;ig 7 cr. 

Sa'mphire.*!* m. s. [saitU- Pierre, Fr. q. d. hcrbti 
snneti Petri. Minsheu. It is in our old books 
sampire, or samjner; as in Barret, Min.'iheii, and 
Sherwood; the last of whom also terms it, herbe dr 
S. Pieire.] A plaqt preserved in pickle. 

This”plant grows in great plenty npon the rocks 
near the sea-shore, whore it is washed by the salt¬ 
water. It is gi'eatly esteemed for (lickling, mid i> 
sometimes used in medicine. Miller. 

Half way down > 

Hangs one that gathers samphire: droudf'il trade ! 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his hcswl Shals/ieai v. 

SA'MPLE.”|“ H. 5. [from examphi^ 

1. A specimen ; a part of the whole shown that judge¬ 
ment may be made of the whole. 

Uu iutreated them to tarry but two days, and ho himself 
would bring them a sample of the oar. Rnli-^/i. 

I have not engaged myself to any: J am not loaded witli a 
full cargo: ’ti» sufficient if I biing a samjtle of some goods in 
this TOynge. Dryden. 

1 design this but for a sample of what I h°p<: uiorc fully to 
discuss. Woodward, Fat. Ujet. 

Determinations of justice were very simimary and decisive, 
and generally put an end to the vexations of a law-suit by the 
ruin both of pfaintiffi and defendant: travellers have recorded 
some samples of this kin A Addison. 

From most bodies 
Some little bits ask leave to flow; 

And, as through these canals they roll, 

Bring up a sample of the whole. Pruu. 

2. Example. 

IhuB he concludes: and every hardy kuig'it ' 

His sample follow’d. Fairfax. 

To Sa'mm.e.'I” V. a. To show something similar; to 
example. 

The degrees of the empire’s downfall may be sampled hy 
those of the Babylonish captivity. 

Mede, Apost. Lai. Times, (1641,) p. 78. 

SA'MPLER.’f' n. 5. [jexemphxr, Lat. whence it is some¬ 
times written samplar.] 

1 . A pattern of work; a specimen. 

The saumplcris of hcavcnlyehinms. WicHfe, Heb. ix. 

O love, why du’st thm in thy beautiful samjder set such 11 
work for my desire to ^'out, which is impossible ? Sidney. 

We created with our needlM both one rawer. 

Both onbite tamplar, «ttis^ on one cushion; 

Botlt warbling ot one song, both in one key. 

As if our hands, our ndes, voices and minds 

Had been incorporate' Shakspeare. 

Fiur Philomela, she .but lost her toi^ue, 

And in a tedious sanmler sew’d her mind. TI/w Andronieus. 

You hnvfe Mw^dn-f now tb fit yourselvet with personal prayers 

. upon any ^vate occurrences. Sp. Prideaux, Fuehol, p. 116. 

2. A piece worked by voung (pria for improvement. 

Coarseeom(>texions, 

And cheriu of sorry g^wnfinB serve to ply 

TheMu^r, and to tease the houiowH'e’s wool. MiUon, Comus. 

1 saw ner sober ovw » sampler, or gay over a jointcddiaby. 

Pope. 

SA'NABLE.'f’ aty. [sanaiUt oid French; sambilis, 
Latin.] CurabteV suaceptiye nf wmedy; remedi¬ 
able. 


ift 
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Those that are nanabfe or pretcrvahle from this ilreadful sin 
of idolatry may find the efficacy of our antidote. 

Uforc, Anl, agahut Idolatry, Pref. 

Sana'^tion. m. s. Isanatio, Lat.] The act of curing. 

Consider well the member, and, if yuu have no probable 
hope of so«fl«o«, cu^,it off quickly. ' WitemoM, Surgery. 

Sa'n'ative. adj. [from sam, Lat] Powerful to cure; 
healing. 

The vapour of coltsfoot hatli a tanaiwe virtue towards die 
lungs. Barm, Nat. Hist. 

Sa'nativeness. «. s. [from samtive .1 Pow'cr to cure. 

Sa'ncebell.# *«. s. A corruption of saitUs-bcll; 
which see. 

Ring out your saucr-bells. Beaum. and FI, Mad Ttavr.r. 

Sa'nci’II'icate.* to. a. [low Lat. sawc/i/Jw.] To 
sanctify. Not in use. 

The Holy Ghost sanclifieating. Barrow, vol, ii. S. 34. 

Sanctxfica'tion. n. s. {sanctification, Fr. Irom sancti- 
fico, low Latin.] 

1, The state of being freed, or act of freeing from the 
dominion of sin lor the time to come. 

The grace of his sanclificalinn and life, which was first re¬ 
ceived in him, might puss from turn to his whole race, as ma¬ 
lediction came from Auain unto all mankind. Hooker. 

2. The act of making holy; consecration. 

The bishop kneels b«ore the cross, and devoutly adores and 
kisses it: after this follows a long prayer for the sanetfieotum. 
of that new sign of the cross. SlUUngJ/rrt. 

.S.a'nctivier. n. s. [from saHctify.'} He that saiictilifs 
or makes holy. 

To be the tamtfier of a people, and to be their God, is nil 
one. Dcrham, Phys. Tlirol. 

To S.\'NCTIFY. w. a. {scmclificr, Fr. saiwlifico, Lat.] 

T* 'J o free from the power of sin for the time to come. 

For if the blood df hulls, sprinkling the unclean, satudifieth 
to the purifying of the flesh, how much more shall the blood 
ot Christ? //cA.ix. 1.5. 

2. 'lo make holy. 

What actions can express the intire purity of thought, which 
refines and sattctifies a virtuous man ? Addison. 

3. 'JTo make a means of holiness. 

'The gospel, by not makii^ many things iinclean, us the law 
did, hath rancri^'ml those things generally to all, which parti¬ 
cularly each man to himself must sanctify by 11 reverend and 
lioly use. Hooker. 

Thosejudgments God bath been pleased to send upon me, 
arc so much the more welcome, as a means which his mercy 
hath sanctified so to me asto make me repent of that unjust 
act. King Charles. 

Those external things are neither parts of our devotion, or 
by any strenAh in themselves direct causes of it; but the grace 
of God is pleased to move us by ways suitable to our nsUure, 
and to sanctify these sensible helps to higher purposes. South. 

4. To make free from guilt. 

The holy man, amaz’d at what be eaw, * 

Made haste to zme/jfy the bliss by law. Drydcn. 

;. To secure from violation. 

Truth guards the poet, sancHfies the line. -t Pope. 

SANCTIM(yNIOUS.*f* o«^. [from sanctimonia, Lat.] 
Saintly; having the appearance of sanctity. 

All sanctimonious ceremonies. Shakspeare, Tempest. 

A grave and reverend gluttony, a sanctimonious avarice. 

Milion, Beas. of tHh. Goe. B. 1. 

A sanctimaniosu pretence, under a pomp of form, without 
tlie grace of an inward integrity, will not serve the turn. 

UEstrangCf 

SANCTiMo'Niougi-y.# odv. [from samtimonious.^ With 
sanctimony. 

Te know, dear lady, since yo are mine. 

How truly I have Itsri you, how sanctimotdousiy 

Observ’d your bonoig,! Bcmm. and FI. Sea Voyage. 

Sanctisio^niodshem.# n. s. [from tancimtmious.^ 
State or quality of being sanetj^onious. Ash. 
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Sa'mctimony. «.s. [sonrtfiijoBro, Lat.] Holine^s; 
scrupulous austerify; appearance of holiness. 

If sauclimmy, and a frail vow between an errant Barlmriaii 
and a supcrsiibtle Venetian, be not too hard for my wit, and 
all the tribe of hell, thou shall enjoy her. Sluiksfieare, Olhclin. 

Her pretence is a pilgrimage, which holy undertaking, with 
most austere sanctimony, she accomplished. Shakspeare. 

There was jteat reason why all disrreet princes should ht- 
ware of yieldiug hasty belief to the robes of sanctimony. Balegh. 

SA'NC'ITON.'J' w. s. {samtimi, Fr. santlio, T.iii. — 
“ Sanctimi is essential to contracts; which, among 

llic ancients, was doi^e by killing A sacrifice._We 

read ir. 'lacitiis, Suetonius, Plutarch, and others, 
of leagues sealed by cirinking of blood. So Servius, 
the grammarian, will have xanctio to come h san¬ 
guine:’ Bp. Reynolds, Serm. 1668. p. 17.] 

1. The act of conwmntiun which gives to any thing 
its obligatory, power; ratification. 

I have kill’d a slave, 

And of his blood caus’d to be roixt with wine: 

Fill every man Ids bowl. There cannot te 
A fitter drink th in^c this sanriioa in. B. Jonson, CaliJ. 

' Against the publick satieiions of the |>eacc. 

With fates averse, the rout in anus resiort, 

To force their iiionarcb. lin/den jF.n. 

There needs no positive law or sanction of God to sta^ an 
obliqiiit} upon such a disobedience. South. 

By the laws of liicn, enacted by civil power, gratitude is 
not enforced; that is, not enjoined by the smetim of penal¬ 
ties, to be inflicted upon the jierson'tbat shall not be found 
gratefiil. .Viuit/i. 

The satisfactions of the Christian life, in its present prac¬ 
tice and future hop(»i, arc not the mere raptures of enthusiasm, 
as the .triclest professors of reason have added the satu lion of 
their testimony. Wntt/s. 

This word .is often made the sanction of an oath: it is 
reckoned a great commendation to be a man of honour. Swift. 

Wanting sanction and authority, it is only yet a private 
work. ^ Baker on Learning. 

2. A law; a decree ratified. Improper. 

’Tis the first sanction nature gave to man. 

Each other to assist in what they cau. JDeuhaii;, 

To Sa'nction.* V. a. [from the noun.] To give a 
sanction to. 


7 'ests against old principles, sanetiimed by the laws. 

Burke, Appealfrom the new to the old Whigs, 
SA'jjrriTUDE. n. s. [from sand us, Lat.] Holiness; 
gooilness; saintliness. 

In their looks divine 

The image of thdr glorious Maker shone, 

Truth, wisdom, sanctilude, serene and pure. Milton, p. I,. 


Sa'nctitv. n.s. {semditas, Lat.] 

1. Holiness; the state of being holy. 

At his touch, 

Silfeh sanetity hath Heaven given his hand, 

They presently amend. Shakspenn. 

God attributes to place 

\o sanctity, if none be thither brought . . 

By men who there ireqiicnt. Milton, P. L. 

2. Gooiiness; the quality of being good; purity; 
godliness. 

This youth 

1 reliev’d with such sanetity of love, * 

And to his im^e, which methought did promise 

Most venerable worth, did I devotion. Siakspcnre. 

It was an observation of the ancient Romany that their 
empire had not more increased by the strength of their arms 
than the sanetity of their manners. Addisim. 

3. Saint; holy being. 

About him alt the sanetities of heaven- 
Stood thidt as stars, mid from his sight receiv’d 
Beatitude pmt utterance. MiUon, P. L. 

To Sa'kctvarize. p. a. [from sanctuary.'] To shelter 
by means of sacred privileges. Not in use. 
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Ho j^KC indMil iboiiU murtar tafietuariu. Mai^ieare. 

SA'NCTITARY. n.«. rsarutuairet Fr. sanctmrium, 
Ut.] 

!• A holyphee; ho]y cround. Properly the petu- 
traliot or most retired and awful ;pf^ of a temple. 

Having wute ground enoughj 

' Shall we dedrO'^ rase the tatutuaty. 

And pitch our eiil* there ? Shakspean . 

They often plac’d 

Within his tancltiary ittdf Uieir shrines. MUtm, P. L. 

Let it not be imagine^ that they contribute nothing to the 
hanpinen of the countn vdio oqh serve God in tlic duties of 
a noly life, who attend his $wmwry, and daily address his 
goodness. Hogen, Serm. 

2 . A place of protection; a sacred asylum: whence a 
sanctuary man, one who takes shdter in a holy 
place. 

Come, my boy, we wiU to $anetuary. Shafetpeare, JRoA. III. 

m hence form with unto the samdnmw, ' 

To save at least the heir of Edward’s ridt. 

^uktpeare, Hen. VI. 

Oft have I heard of Mmeiwry men; 

But^anc/uery children, ne’er tul now. Shatipearc, Rich. HI. 

He fled to Beverly, where -he and divers of hk comphny 
rorastered themselves temchmty men. Bacon, Hen. Vll. 

Howsoever the tanctuary man was protected from his credi» 
tor^ yet his goods out of tarndvary should not. 

Baean, Hen. Vll. 

3. Shelter;‘•protection. 

What are die bulls to the frogs, or the lakes to the mea¬ 
dows? Very much, says the frog; ftw he that’s worsted will 
be sure to udie temeXuary in the thmu VEttran^. 

The admirable works of painting were made fuel for the 
fire; but some reliquet of H took tanebutry under ground, and 
esciqied the common destiny. Drydtn, Ditfretnoy. 

SAND.-!* n. s. {junb, Saxem; sand, Dan. and Dutch.] 

1. Partides of stone not oonjoined, or stone broken 
to powder. 

Tiiat finer matter called sand, is no other than very small 
pebbles. - • tVoodteard. 

Here i’ the somB 

Hiee m rake U|^ the post unsanctiiied.' S/udapeare, K. Lear. 

' Hark, the fatal followers do pursue! 

The tomb are number’d that make up my lifer 
Here ipust 1 stay, and here my life must end. 

Skaitpeane, Hen. VI. 

Sand hath always its root in clay, and there be no veins of 
sand any great de|^ within the earn. Bacon. 

Caili^ for more paper to resoibe, }:iag Philip shewed him 
the diffemce betwixt the ink box anu box. HomeU. 

If micksilver be put into a convenient g^is vessel, and that 
vessel exactly stop^, and kept for ten wedis in a send fur¬ 
nace, whose neat may be constant, the corpuscles that consti¬ 
tute the quicksilver will, after innumerable revolutipns, be so 

roiinected to one anotfam, t. 

n red powder. 

' . Bang’d with money b^, as bedd 
As men with sand bags ttid m old. Hudibrni. 

The force of water costs gold out from the bowels of uioiin- 
taipla *nd exposes it oaiong the umeb of rivers. Dryden. 

Sh A are foua<Ha the great tand pit at Woolwich. 

r ' Woodward. 

Celia and I, thprotheHlhy, • 

Walk’d o’ar the ssnd Jufis to the sea. Priot, 

2. Barren country covered widi aande. • 

Most of his army baiagslabi, he, with afow.offais friends, 
sought to sinre tbemseives by filriit over|be desert SoNd*. 

. ' EkoUet. 

Her sons spread i’' 

Beneath Gibndtar to me LyUnn sands. MiHon, P, L. 

60, where our wild Nmmdiaa wastes extend, 

Sudden me impetuous fawrisanes descend, 

Wheel tfaroiiik dip Wt in circlii^ eddies play. 

Tear UB the sondi^ and sweqi whole p^s away. 

"jXbehelplesatmvMler, with. wEd surprise, 

‘Secs the diy desart all around him nse, . ’. > 

And smotbei'd in the dusty whlrlmnd dies. ) Addison, 


, mat they will af^iear tn .the form of 
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7 'v Sand.# n. a. [from tbo noun.] To force or drive 
upon the sands. j, 

Travnilers and seSmen, when they have been sondnf or 
dashed on a rock, for ever after fear not that mischance only, 
but all sueh dangers whatsoever. Burton, Jnat. (fMetef, 148. 

Sa'noai. ».s. Isandak, Fr. sandamm, Lat] A loose 
shoe. 


Tlius suoj; the uncouth swain to the oaks and rills. 

While the still mom went out wim sandak gray. 

MUton, I.ycidtts. 

From his robe 


Flows light ineffable; his harp, his qmver, 

And Lycian bow arc gold: with golden sandab 

His feet are shtid. Prm. 

The sandab of celestial mold. 

Fledg’d with ambrosial plumes, and rich with gold. 

Surround her feet. P<V^, Odyu. 

Sa'noarach. n. s. [sandara^, Fr. sandaraea, I^it] 

1. A mineral of a bright red colour, not mudi unlike 

to red arscnick. Bailey. 

2. A white gum oozing out of the juni^*tree. Bail^. 
Sa'ndbi.ind. at^. {mnd and lUnd.'} Having a defect 

in the eyes, by which small particles appear to fly 
before them. 


My true begotten father, being more than satidilind, high 
gravelblind, knows me not Shakspeare, Merck. 0/ Ven. 

Sa'ndbox Tree. n. s. [Jiura, Lat.] A plant. 

Tlie fruit of this plant, if suffered to remain on 
till they arc folly ripe, burst in the heat of the day 
with a violent explosion, making a noise like the 
firing of a pistol, and hereby the seeds are thrown 
about to a considerable distance. These seeds, 
when green, , vomit and purge, and are supposed do 
be somewhat a^kin to nur vomica. Miller. 


SA^NDEn.*!* ai^. [from sand.] 

1. Covered with sand; barren. 

In well sanded lands little or no snow lies. Morltmri 
The river pours along 
Resistless, roaring dreadful down it comes; 

Then o’er the sanded valley floating spreads. Tkomsoii. 

2. Marked with small spots; variegated with dusky 
specks. Dr. Johnson. — Rather of a sandy colour, 
which is one of the true denotements of a blood¬ 
hound. Steevens. 

My hounds are bred out of tlie Spartan Jdnil, 

So flow’d, so sanded, and meir beads are hung 

With ears that sweep away the morning dew. ShakMeare. 

3. Short-sighted. North. Grose. 

Sa'ddeel.# n. s. A kind of eel commonly found at 

^ut half a foot deep pnder the sand, when the 
tide has run out. 

Sa'kdekiiko. % s. , A.fo'i^' 

We reckon coots; samidtngt, p^cts, and mews. Tarm 
SA'xi>Eit&'{' n.s. [san/alwn, Lat] A precious kin .1 
of Inmatt wbod, of whidh there are threbiforts, rcti, 
vcllow, and ^een. Ekiiley, and Dr. Johnson. Sir 
I'bomas Herbert mentions a while kind. 

Isles — ridi ia stones, and spices, and white sanders. 

Sr T. Heiiert, Trav. p.3;o. 

Aroroatiae it vritb tandets. Wueman, Surgery. 

SaVusveu. n.s. 

That which our English glassmen call 'sandever, 
a;;d foe Freudi, of whom pnib^ly thft name was 
Imrrowed, suindever, is that recremcmt that is made 
when the materials of glass, nmnelys tond and a fixt 
,.lii(iviate alkii}%; having been.ffir4 baked .together, 
> kept long-in funon, the rabeture casts up the 
stfoerflfofos salt, whtdi foe workmen afterwards 
take off with latO^lmdlay by as little Worth. Boyle. 
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Sa'noheat.# n, s. Warmth hot sand in chymi> 
cal operations. 

SaVdish; adj. mndJ] Appioadbing to the 

nahirc of sand; loose; not close; not compact. 

Plant the tenuifolia’s and ranunculm’s in fresh «nufi (4 earth, 
taken from under the turf. ^ Evetyn, Kalendar. 

Sa'nostone. n. s. [jsand md stone.'] Stone of a loose 
and friable kind, that duiiy crumbles into sand. 

Grainti of gold in landstone, firom the mine of Costa Rica, 
which is not reckoned rich; but every hundred weight yields 
about an ounce of gold. Woodtmrd. 

Sa'ndy. adj. [from sand.] 

1. Abounding with sand; full of sand. 

I should not see the som/y hourelass run, 

But 1 should think of shallows and of flats. Siai-tpearc. 

Safer diall he be on the sandy plains, 

Tlian where castles mounted stand. SfuiAaumre, Hen. VI. 

A region so desert, dry, and tandp, that travellers are fain to 
carry water on their camels. Brown, Vvlg. Err. 

Rough unweildy earth, nor to the plough 
Nor to the cattle kind, witli tandy stones 
And gravel o’cr.abounding. 1 ‘MU.ps. 

O’erfandy wilds were yellow harvests spread. Pape. 

2. Consisting of sand; unsolid. 

Favour, so liottomed upon the tandy foundation of personal 
respects only, cannot be long lived. Bacon ho Viltu rs. 

IS.\N£. adj. [sa»t«, LaU] Sound; healthy. Biiynunl 
wrote a poem on preserving the body m a sane and 
sound state. 

.Saug. The preterit of «’ng. 

Then sang Moses and Israel this song unto the I.rf)rd. Ex. xv. 

'J'hee next they song, of all creation first. Mdtan, P. L. 

SASG-FROiD.^ a. A. [Fr.] Coolness; freedom 
td'roni agitation: an affected phrase. 

He could witi) the most perfi»;t lan^rmd lock up this ad¬ 
mirable piece in his desk, and wiut with philosophic patience 
for a favourable season to produce it. 

Sheridan, of Swift, ij a. 

He talks of his union, just as he does of his taxes and his 
savings, with as much tanefroid and ease, as if his wish and 
the enjoyment were exactly the same thing. 

Burke OH the Sate of the Fatioti. 

.San'gui'ferous. adf. [mngt^r, Lat] Conveying 
bltMWl. 

The fifth conjugation of the nerves is branched to the 
muscles of the face, particularly the cheeks, whose tangm/eroiv. 
vessels it twists about. Derham, Phy». Theot. 

Sanguifica'tiok. ft. s. [iat^f^oftioR, Fr. sanguis and 
faciOi Latin.] The production of blood; the con- 
vemon of the chyle into blood. 

SinM the lungs are the diieP instrument of tanguification, 
the anhaal that has that organ faulty c«i never have the vital 
juices, derivecMrom the Mood, h a good state. Artmthnoi. 

Asthmatick persons have voracious af^tites, and conse¬ 
quently, for want of a right sanga|^raito«, arc leucophlegma- 
tick. Arbuthnot on AUmcnft. 

SA'NGvmEK. n. s. [,sang;ms and JadOf Lufe] Pro> 
ducer ^ blood. 

Bitters, like choler, are die best languU^, and also the best 
fdwifuges. Fhjfer on tie Humourt. 

To Sa'nguify. ». n, {sangtas and JaciOt Lat] To 
produce blood. 

At the same rime I think, I command: in inferior familtics, 
I walk, see, bear, digest, tanguify, and camify, by the power of 
an individual sow. Mate, 

Sa'nouinart. adj, {mnguinanuSi Lat. sattguinairef 
Fr. firmn Lot] ’ Cruel; bloody; murilicr- 

oufl. 

We may not profiagate religion by wanb w ky umgmaary 
persecutions to force comdenoat. .Rosea. 

The scene b now more ttmgtdtmry, jmd fuller of eetors: 
never was such a confused myiterioui civil war at rids. HoweU. 
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Passion transforms us into a kind df savages, and makes us 
brutal and Mongmntny. Broonut. 

SA'NOOiWAHY.'f' n. s. [sanguimirc, Fr. Cotgrave; 
from sanguis. Lot.] An herb. Ainsmorth. 

SA'NGUINE. adj. {mngmn, Fr. sanguineus, from 
sangtds. Lot.] 

I. R<^; having the colour of blood. 

This fellow 

Upbraided mu about the rose 1 wear; 

Saying, the languhie colour of the leaves 
Did represent niy master’s blushing checks. 

Sfiaitfieare, Hen, VI. 

A stream of nectaruus humour Usuiiig flow’d 

Sangntne. MUttm, V, L, 

Dire Tisiphonc there keeps the ward. 

Girt in her timeuine gown. Erydeft. 

Her flag ainfl, spread ruflUng to the wind. 

And .sanguine streamers sf«ro the flood to fire: 

The weaver, charm’d with whu his loom dcrign’d. 

Goes on to sea, nnd knows not to retire. Erydni. 

1. Abounding with blood more than any other hu¬ 
mour; cheerful. 

The chuierick fell short of the longevity of the tangiune. 

, Brown. 

'lliough these faults differ in their complexion as tanguiw 
from melancliolv, yet thsy are frequently united. 

Oov. of the Tongnt. 

3. Warm; ardent; confident. 

A set of saaguinc tempers ridicule, in the number of fop¬ 
peries, all such apprriienuons. Sunft. 

SA'NGUiNE.'f’ n. s. [from Metros.] 

1. Blood colour. 

A griesly wound. 

From which forth gush’d a stream of gore, blood thick. 

That all her goodly garments stmn’d arouiid. 

And in deep tanguiiie dy’d the grassy ground. Spenur, F. fj. 

2 . The blood-stone, with which cutlers sanguine their 

hilts, ^sanguine, Fr.] Cotgrave. 

To Sa'nguine.# V. a. [from die noun.] 

1. To make of a sanguine colour; to varnisli with 
snn^ine. See Brownbiix. 

what rapier? gilt, silvered, or sangmned? — None but that 
vaniisht rapier lest it should rain. 

Mxntheu, Span. IXrl. Dialog. (1599,) p. J. 

1 would send 

His face to the cutler’s then, and have it tanguin'd; 

’Twill look a great deal sweeter. Beunvt. and Ft. Captain. 

2. To stain with blood. 

Nor you, ill tangmn’d with an innocent’s blood ! 

Which my dear mistress’ ride so rudely rent, 

Brothers in ill, shall 'scape your pugimiuent. 

Famhaw, Tr. of Fatt. Fid. p. 149. 

SA'NCii;4jHEi.v.# adv. [from sangtine.] With san¬ 
guineness; ardently; confidenUy. 

^statesmen and beaunes are veiy rarely sensible of riie gra¬ 
dations of their decay; and, too tanguiue/y hoping to shine on 
in their meridian, often set with contempt and ridicule. 

Ld. Chesie^id- 

Sa'nouinehess.^ n. s. [from saagtune,] Ardour; 

Sangui'nity. 3 heat of mcpectatiou; confidence. 
Sanguinity is perh^s only nara by Swift. * 

Rage, or phrensy it may be, in some pcniapa natural courage, 
or tangutneneu of temper In others; but true valour it is not, 
if it knows not as well to suffer as to do. That mind is truly 
great, and onl^'tbat, which stands above the power of ail ex- 
trinrick violenes; wbirii keeps itself a iBstinct prinopality. in¬ 
dependent upon the outward man. Deei^ if d&r. J ^ly. 

I very much distrust your sanpdmfy. Swft. 

SANOuriVEOUS. aij. Isangmueus, Lat. sanguin, Fr.] 

I. Consfitttting blood. 

Ihfe aiumal of Plato contained! not only tangumeout and 
r^araUe pwdelet, but is made up of veois, nerves, and ar¬ 
teries. Broum, Vulg. Err. 

X, Abmmding with blood. 
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A dethorick conitituiaon, in which true blood abounds, is 
caHed sanguineous. ArSutAnot. 

SA'sHEftaiM.-t* n. s. [Hebrew: avvSSfiiou, Or. sy- 
nedrium, Lat] Hie chief fiouncil among the Jews, 
consisting of seventy elders, over whom the high 
priest presided. 

It tna}' be probably hence g^ered, that there was no such 
sanbedrim in these days, as the Jews conreive there always was 
in the most early times; for why should they m to her for 
judgement; if there were a court of seronty cnomcnt persons 
then sitting at Shiloh ? •Patrick on Judges, iv. 5. 

Sa'micle. n, s. Isam'cle, Fr. samculoy Lat.] A plant. 

SANIES, n. s. [Latin.] Thin matter; serous ex¬ 
cretion. 

It began with a round crack in the skin, without otlicr mat¬ 
ter than a little sanies. * Wiseman, Surgery. 

Sa'nious. adj. [from sanies.'] Running a thin serous 
matter, not a well digested pus. 

Observing thculcm‘«iNio«r, I proposed digestion as the only 
way to njuiovc the pain. Wiseman, 

SJa'kity. ». s. Isamias, Lat.] Soundness of mind. 

IIow pn^ant, sometimes, his replies are! 

A happiness that often madnias hits on. 

Which sanity and reason could not be 
So prosperously delivered of. Skaksficare, Umnlel. 

Hajuk. The preterit of sink. 

As if the opening of her mouth to Zelmanc had opened 
some great floodgate of sorrow, whereof her heart could not - 
iibide the violent issue, she sank to the ground. Sidney. 

Our meu followed them close, took two ships, and gave 
divers others of their ships thdr death’s wounds, whereof soon 
after they stude end poisnod. ■ Bacon, War with Spam. 

SANS, prejt. [French.] Without. Out of use. 

I.ast scene of all, 

Tliat cads this strange eventful history. 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, saiu eyen, sans taste, sans every thing. Shakspeurc, 

For nature so prcposterouslv to err, 

Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense, , 

Satu witchcraft could not. Shakspearr, Othello. 

Sa'kscbit.# «. i. [Written Sanscrit, Sanskrit, san~ 
skrett, sattskerrit, and shanscrit, by Europeans ; and 
said to be compounded of san or sam, a prepo- 
hilioii signifying completion, and skreMa, for kreeta, 
done, made^ Wished. See Wilkins’s Heetopodes, 
1787. p. 294. The Indians write it samkrit, .sam- 
h'et, samsmidam, or samscred, as we learn from the 
Voyage of Paolinoto the East, Indies, where he re¬ 
sided several years till 1789.] The learned language 
A)f the bramins of India; the parent of all the In¬ 
dian languages. 

Oae Btirznvia, a physician, wlio had a stirprizi^ talent in 
learning several languages, particularly the sau^errit, was intro¬ 
duced to him as the [iroperest person tp be employed to get a 
cojjv thereof. Froset, Cat. 0/ Orient. MSS. cited hy WHkins. 

transl.'itor is conscious, that this short account of the 
ritatuerit is very defective. 

llalbed, Code of Gent, Xeuu^ijPref. p.xx^v. 
8A,U^TEll,f# See SAq^TER- 

Santo'n.# ». s. One of the Turkish priests; a kind 
of dervih, regarded by the vulgar od a saint. Satt- 
lottn, old Fr. jietit saint. Lactnabc. 

The dervis and other sanioons or enthuslasticks, being in the 
crowd, cypress their zeal by ttarning ncnind so long together, 
and with such swiftness; os wBl hardly^blf ci edited. 

Sir T. Herberl, Tr»v, p. 316. 

There was formerly a stmlon, whose name was Barsisa; wluch 
. for the space of an hundred years very fervently applied Him- 
, self to pniyen. Gmtdiau, No. 148. 

'SAP. n-s, []wpe,.JSaxon; sap, Dutch.] The vital 
‘:|uiceof plants; the juice that circulates in trecsand 
herbs. • % . 
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Now sucking of the sap of herbs most sweety > 

Or of the dew, which yet on them does lie^ 

Now in the .jame bathing his tended felt. « Spenser. 

Thoi^h now this |g«uaed face ot mine be hid 
In 41 ^ consumins Winter's drizzled snow,' 

And all the eonduitz of my blood froze up. 

Yet hath my night of life some incmoiy. ' Shtdtspeare. 

Wonnd the Inrk of our fruit tiHes, 

Lest, being over-proud with sap and blood. 

With too much nches it confound itself. Skakipeare, jltcA. //. 

His presence had infus’d * 

Into the plant sciential sap. MUtun. 

The sap which at the root is hred^ 

In trees, through the boughs is spread. Wtdler. 

yegctalflcsnionsist of the same parts with animal substances, 
spirit, water, salt, oil, cartli; all which arc contained in the 
sap they derive from tiic earth._ Arbuthnoi. 

7 b SAP. v.a. [sapper, "Ft.’xapparef VbeX.] To under¬ 
mine; to subvert by digging! to mine. 

Their dwellings were sapp'd by floods. 

Their houses fell i^n their houscnold gods. Dryden. 

7 b Sap. v.n. To proceed by mine; to proccod in¬ 
visibly. 

For the better security of the troops, both assaults arc car¬ 
ried on by sapping. _ 7 'allet. 

In vain may iierocs fight, and patriots rave, 

If secret gold taps on from knave to knave. Pope ■ 

Sap.# n. s. [from the verb.] In military language, 
a sort of mine. 

Sa'phibr. See Sapphire. 

SATID. atif. [sapidus, h&t.] Tasteful; palatable: 
making a powerful stimulation upon the palate. 

Thus camels, to make the ynater sapid, do raise the mud with 
tlicir feet. Brown, Tulg. Kn. 

The most oily parts are not separated by a slight deroriion. 
till they are disentangled ftom the salts; for if what remain'- 
of the subject, after the infusion and decoction be coiitinucii 
to lie boiled down with the addition of fresh water, u liit. 
sapid, odorous, viscous, inflaininable frothy water, will con¬ 
stantly be found floating a-top of the boiling liquor. Ar/nit/iwit. 

SAPi’niTY.'f' 1 n. s. [from sapid.] Tastefulness; power 

Sa'pidmess. ) of stimulating the palate. 

As for their taste, if their nutriment be air, neither can it 
be an instruineiit tliereof; for the body of that deinc'nt is in- 
gustible, and void of all sapidity. Brown, i'nig. F.n. 

When the Israelites funded the sapkbicss aiul relish of the 
flesbpots, they longed to taste and to return. 

Bp. Taylor, Semi. p. at6. 

If sajMdness belong not to tho mefeuriai principle of vegeta¬ 
bles Btid animals, it wiN scarce be discriminate from their 
phlegm. Boy/f. 

SA'PIENCE. n, s. [sapinicc, Fr. sapientia, Lat.] 
Wisdom; sageness; knowledge. 

By sapience, I mean what tlie ancients did by 
philosophy; the habit or~d|spoititicui of mind which 
imiiorteth the love of wisdom. Grnc. 

Neonl} they that dwelt in lowly dust, . • ,, 

The sons of darkness and of jgnorance; 

. But d>ey whom thou, great Jove, by doom unjM, 

Di ’’st to the of liouaur erst advance: 

They now, putt up with sddgnful insolence, 

Oe^isc the brood of blesseirMpfcnce. Spensei. 

King James, of immortal memory, among all the lovers and 
luiiuirers of divine and huRian sapience, accompiyied nt 
Theobalds bis own days on es^, Wottim. 

Because enteiprises guided by ill counsels have equal success 
to those by the best judgement conducted, therefore had vio¬ 
lence the same exteiraai figure with stgnence, Balegh. 

Saa^ice and love 

ImmOTse, and all the Father In him shone. MUlon, P. 1 ., 
: Osomn, virtuous, precious of ail trees 
In Paradise! of operation blest 

. .Tetm^enee. , Miilan, P. 1 . 

■ Many a wretchln B^lam, • 

ThflUjiA periops amonestiie root i > 

He wndly*flin^ his filtfa about, 
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Still has gratitude and lapienee, 

Tu spare the folks that ^ve them ha'pence. Swfl. 

Sa'pjent. ttdj. Isapiens, Lat.] Wise; sage. 

Where the tapietit king held dalliance. AfUton, P. L, 
Sapie'ntial.# tidj. [from sapientia^ Lat .3 AfSirding 
IcH-sons of wisdom. " 

.Solomon’s sapient^ trdttate of the rovcrcugn good. 

Sp.'Rtchardton on t/u- O. Tetl, p. 309. 
Open your bibles, where you will, in all the tapienlial or pro¬ 
phetical books. Bp. HttU, Rrm. p. 66 . 

Sa'pi.ess.”!' ar//'. [pcplcaj-, Saxon; saploos, Dutch.] 

1. Wanting sap; wiinting ritaljuice; 

Pithless arms, like to a wither’d tine. 

That droops his mplcU branches to the ground. 

; S/iakspearc, Urn. I’l. 

The tree of kuowl^ge, blasted by disputes. 

Produces tajilra leaves iustcad of fruits. Denham. 

No less are they out of tlic way in philosophy, pestering 
their heads with the tapless dotages 01 old Paris and Sala- 
uianea. Milton, ApvU'far Smertymn. $ 10. 

'I’his single stick was full of sap; but now in vain does art 
tic that withered bundle of twigs to its sapless trunk. Swi/I. 

In these sapless pages he has scattered a mark of hit great 
learning! Reiitlry, PhU. Lipt .6 41. 

2. Dry; old; husky. 

if by this bribe, well plac’d, he would ensnare 
.Some sapless usurer that wants au heir. Drydm, Jtir. 

N.vVi.ing. 71 .s. [from jffyj.] A young tree; a young 

plant. 

i.ook bow I am bewitch’d ; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blasted sapling, wither’d up. Shaktpeat e, RkIi. HI. 

Nurse the saplings tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets qnaint. Milton, Arcades. 

A snjtlmg pine he wrench’d from out tlie ground. 

The readiest weapon that hit fury found, Dryden. 

Wliut planter will attempt to yoke' 

A sapling with a hilling oak ? _ Su’ijt. 

Slouch turn’d liit head, saw his wife’s vig’rous hand 
^^'iclding her oaken sapling of command. Bing. 

SAfONA'cEous. ? adj. [from sapo, Latin, soap.] Soapy; 
S.s'poNAnr. 3 resembling soap; having the qua¬ 
lities of soap. 

By digesting a solution of salt of tartar with oil of almonds, 
1 could reduce them to a soft taponary substsincc. Royle. 

Any mixture of an oily suhstanre with salt, may be called a 
soap; bodies of this nature are called saponaceous, Arbullinot. 

SA'POR, n. s. [Latin.] 1 astc; power of aifccting 
or stimulating the palate. ^ * 

Tiicrc is some sapor in all aliments, as being to be distin¬ 
guished and judged by the' gust, .which cannot be admitted in 
air. Brown, I’lilg. Err, 

The shape of those little particles of matter which distin¬ 
guish the various sapors, odours, and colours of tiodies. Watts. 

•Sapori'fjck. adj. [sapnrifiqtiei Fr. saput and/ar/w, 
Latin.] Having the power to produce tiisUs. 
SA'poRous.^k adj. [from sapor. ] Savoury. 

In philosophy, sajwrotis bodies arc such .a.<< are 
capable of yielding some kind of taste. Jlaihy. 

Sa'ppeh.* «. s. [sappetiTf Fr.] A kind of miner. 
These are instninicnts and tools belonging to jiioncrs, sa/i- 
pers, diggers, and Inbouring men. 

Trand. 0/ Jioccalm, (16x6,) p. 92. 

Sa'pphick.* adj. ^Saphiqtie, Yr. Sapphints,lM\..itom 
SapphOf who invented or particularly used this kind 
of metre.] Denoting a kind of verse used by the 
Greeks and Latins, consisting of eleven syllables 
or five feet, of which the first, fourtli, and fifth arc 
trochees, the second a spondee, and the third a dac¬ 
tyl, in the first three lines of each stanza, which 
closes with a fourth consisting on)y of a dactyl and 
spondee. 

VOL. IV. 
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I choose to cbH diis delicate Sapphiclc ode the first original 
production of Mr. Gray’s muse. Mason. 

Sa'pphire. n. s. [^sapphirm, Latin: so that it is im¬ 
properly written sap/iirc.J^ A precious stone of a 
bright blue colour. 

Saphirc is of a bright blue colour. Wondward, 

In enroll’d tufls, fluw’rspurfled, blue, and white, 

Likc.soyiAirr, pearl, in rich embroidery. Shaispean. 

He tinctures rubies with th'-ir rosy huc. 

And on the saphire spreads a heavenly blue. Rlackntorr. 

That the saphire should grow foul, and lose its beauty, when 
worn by one that is lecherous, and many other fabiiioiib stories 
of gems, are great urgumeuts that their virtue is equivalent to 
their value. Derham. 

SA'ppiniiiNr,. adj. lsapphirimts, Im.'] Made of mp- 
phirc; rtscnibltng sapfdiirc. 

She was too sapphirine and clear for thee; 

Clav, flint, ami Jet now thy fit 'Iw dliiigs be. Donne. 

A few gRiiiis of shell silver, with a conveniciil proportion of 
nowdurcircrystal glass, having been kept 'hree hours in fusion, 

1 found the coUinuated mass, ii{k>ii breaking the cruiihlc, of a 
lovely saphiriuc bloc. Boyh . 

SA'ppiNF.ss.'f* 71 . s. [from sfl/y>y.] The state or the 
quality of abounding in'sap; succulence; juiciness. 

Much of their brush or small wood I observed to be verj' 
sappy, so that when we brake a twig of it, there would 
come a substance out of some of it like unto milk; and the 
sappiness of that underwood may, as I apprehend it, be ns- 
enhod in part to the fatness of that soil. 

Terry, Voy. to the E. Ind. (1655,! p. 103. 

SA'ppY.'f adj. [j-ajpij, Saxon.] 

1. Abounding in sap; juicy; succulent. 

Herbs for their smdl, and sappy plants to bear. 

Shakspeare, Ten. and Ad. 

The parts, and next resembling juice. 

Were turn’d to moisture for the body’s use. 

Supplying humours, blood, and nourishment. Dryden. 

The sapp^ boughs 

Attire themselves with blooms, sweet rudiments 

Of future harvest. Philips, 

The green heat the ripe, and the ripe give fire to the jgreen; 
to which the bigness of their leaves, and hardness of their 
stalks, which continue moist and sappy long, doth much ron- 

triliiitc. MoTlin,ir. 

2. Young; not firm; w'cak. 

This young prince was brougiit up among nurses, till l.e 
arrived to the age t>f six years; when he had passed this wo.'ik 
suid sappy age. Tic was committed to Dr. Cox. Hayward, 

3 f(»r. o-r'wai, to become rotten. It is written 

sappy ui our old lexicography, but sapiy in Lemoft’s 
etymological dictionary.] Musty; tainted; rcasty. 

Barrel. 

/Siip^/e or unsnvourie flesh. Barret in I". Reitie, Ala. 15 fo. 
[denotes] a moisture contracted on the outward siirfac j 
of meats, which is the first stage of dissolution. 

Leman, Ktymol. Diet, (lygj.) 

S.i'raband. «. s. ^parabande, Spanish; sarabande, Fr.] 
A Spanish dance. 

The sevcrul luodificatious of this tune-playing quality in a 
fiddle, to play preludes, sarabands, jigs, iintl gavots, are ns 
much real qualities in the instrument as the thmight is in the 
mind of tiie com|K>scr. .irhulhnat and Pope. 

Sakace'nick.# 7 Denoting the architecture of 

Sarace'mical. 5 the Saracens, or the modem Go- 
• thick. 

The arch of the first church is Roman, being part of a circle; 
that of the additional building is-pointed, ana therefore Go- 
thick or Saraeeuh'ed. Johnson, Journ. West. Islands. 

^ The palace is a pasticcio of Saracenic, conventual, and Gre¬ 
cian architecture. Swinburne, I'rae, through Spain, L. .u. 

SA'ECASM.'f’ rt. ». [sffrrarjffwr, Fr. sarcamus, Lat. 
raftiifyi, Gr. « d^chamcr un os, et par nictaphorr, 
nionll'CF I<M dents A quelqn’ un, lui fairc la nique, 
4 « 
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d£riv£ de rapSt chair.** Morin. Our word seenis 
to be of no great,date. Barton uses the Latin 
form: ** Many are of so petulant a spleen, and have 
that figure sarcamus, so often in their mouths, so 
bitter, so fbplLdi.** Anot of Mel. p. 149. Ham¬ 
mond is the earliest writer, whom I have found, of 
sarcasm.^ A keen reproach; a taunt; a gibe. 

Let this shrill sarcatm of Wisdom’s, the “ How long, ye 
simple ones,” be for ever a sounding in our ears. 

Hwmumd, ifbriit, iv.jSi. 
Sarcatm of wit are transmitted in story. Gov. of the Tongue. 
Rejoice, O young man, says Solomon, in a severe tarcatm, 
in die (hm of diy youth, and walk in the ways of thy heart; 
but knowftbat for mae things God will bring thee into judge¬ 
ment. ^ _ Bogen, Senu. 

When an anm master says t(%t servant. It is bravely dime, 
it is one way of giving a severe reproach; for the words arc 
spoken way of tanmm, or irony. Walii. 

SAnchfsTiCAh'ladJ, [from sarcasm.'] Kccn;taunt- 

Sauca'stick. 5 ing 1 severe. 

What a fierce and tarciuiick reprehension would this hatU 
drawn from the firieudsfaip of thewprld, and yet what a gentle 
one did it receive from Cmrist. , South. 

SARCA'sTiCALLY.'f' odv. [from sarcaslical.] Taunt- 
hwly; severely. 

The Athenians (Acts, xrii. ja.)—" when they heard of the 
resurrection ofthedeod, some mowed,” Ac. i.c. disputedsarcar- 
tieaUj) and Kontumeliously a^inst it. Hwnmond, Ivorhi, iv. 670. 

Ha asked a lady playing widi a lap-dog, whcdicr the women 
of that country used to have any children or no? thereby 
tareuticoBy reproaching them for misplacing that affection 
upon brutes, wnich couul only become a mother to her child. 

South. 

Sa'hcgnST. n. s. [supposed by Skinner to be sericum 
saracenicum, Lat.] Fine thin woven silk. 

Why art thou then exasperate, thou idle, immaterial skein of 
sley'd rilk, thou green tareeuet flqi for a sore eye, thou tassel 
of a prod^’s purse ? ShaAtpeare, Tr. and Cress. 

If thqr be covered, though but with linen or sarcenet, it in- 
tercqits the effluvium. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

These are they that cannot bear foe heat 
Of figur’d silks, and under sarcenets sweat. Drydcn, Juv. 

She darts from sareewt ambush wily leers. 

Twitches thy slocvo, or with familiar urs 
Her fan will pat foe clieek; foese snares disdain. Um, 

To Sa'rcle. p. a. [sarcler^ Fr- sarado, Lat.] To 
weed com. Ainmm-th, 

Sarcoce'le. n. s. {aStpi and xq'Xi): mrcocele, Fr.] A 
flbshy excrescence of the testicles, which sometimes 
growfi so large as to stretch the scrotum much be¬ 
yond its natural size. 

Sauco'Ma. n. s. [vet§xw|u.a.] A fleshy excrescence, 
or lump, crowing in any part of the broy, especially 
the nostrils. Bailey. 

SARC0*raA00U8. ad§. [<rdg^and Flesh-eating; 

iwdingon flesh. 

SARCC^HAGUSM n.«. [Latin; sareaphagct Fr. 
de rotgxisf Greek, dutir, ^ fdym, manger, 
parce qu’ou pretend que oef tombeaux ^toient ndts 
d’une certaine pierre causdque, qni consumoit 
promptemmt les corps; on pintot parce que les 
tomb^x devorent, pour ainsi dirc^ les-eadavres 
hunuuns qu’on y ddpose.** Morm. It is observ¬ 
able, that we had, ^ariy two centuries sinee^ the 
word in its Frendi form. ^ Sarca^hdgey a grave, 
a sqsuldire.’* Cockeraln, En^ii^ Diet.] A sort 
. of stone coffin or grav^ in which the ancients laid 
those bodies wfaic^were not to burned. 

. 1 have observed foe some device upon several sarcophagi, 
fosthave enclosed the ashes of men or hoys, maids ornugrons. ■ 

AidiSn 
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A Roman emperor, in digging for foe foundation of a new 
palace, finds a golden sarcophagus pr coffin, inscribed with 
mysterious words and sentences. 

' Warton, JXsmrt. Gest. Bom. ch. 16. 

Sarco'phaqt. n.s. [o’dgf and fiyw.] The practice 
of eating flesh. 

'nierevras no MrnpAi^beforosfoe flood; anff, without foe 
^ng of flesh, our fathers preserved themselves unto longer 
lives than their posterity. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Sarco'tick. «. s. [from vdgf, Gr. sarcottque, ft.] A 
medicine which fills up ulcers with new flesh; tlie 
same as incarnative. 

The humour was moderately repressed, and breathed forth; 
after which foe ulcer incarnw with common sarcotichs, and 
foe ulcerations about it were cured by ointment of tuty. 

tyiseman oti Iwflamm. 

Sarcula'tion. n. s. [sarculm, Latin.] Tlie act of 
weeding; plucking up weeds. jDi'ct. 

Sa'rdel. 1 

Sa'aniNE Slone. >n.s. A sort of precious stone. 
Sa'rdius. 3 

He that sat was to look upon, like a jasper and a sardine 
Slone. Bev. iv. .1. 

Thon shalt set in it four rows of stones; the first row shall 
be a san/ius. A'fcw/. xxviii. 17. 

Sardo'nian, or Sardo’nick.# a^. [from sardon, a 
herb of Sardinia, resembling smallagt'; which, 
being eaten by men, is said to contract the muscles, 

„ and excite painful and dangerous laughter.] Forced 
or feigned, os applied to laughter, smiles, or grin. 

The villain—with Sardonian sinyle 
Lnughins on her, his false intent to foade, 

Gan forfo to lay his bayte her to beguylc. Spenser, F. Q. 

It is then but a Sardptiim laughter that my refnter takes up 
at our complete antichrist. 

Bp. HaU, Hon. of the Marr. Cterg, p. jS*. 
Quivering fears, beurt-tearing cores. 

Anxious sighs, untimely tears. 

Fly, fly to courts; 

fly to fond worldling’s sports, 

Where strain’d sardonick smiles arc closing stih. 

And grief is forc’d to laugh against her wul. 

IVatton, Bern. p. 391, 

The scornful, ferocious, sardonick grin of n bloody ruffian. 

Burke on a Begkide Peace. 
Sa'rdonyx. n. s. A precious stone. 

The onyx is an accidental variety of foe amt kind: ’Us of 
a dark bony colour, in wUch is a plate of a miiifo white, and 
sometimes of red: when on one or both sides foe white there 
ballpens to lie also a plate of a reddish colour, foe jewellers 
coll the stone a sardor^.T. Woodward. 

SARK.-f* n. s. [j’^ic, f^c, Sax.] A common word, 
in our northern conntifcfi, for a shirt or shift. 

Flatinfoig beaus gang with their breasts open, and their ntrilr 
over fodr waistcoats. - lf>iidhnot, J. Bull. 

Sarn. n. s. A British word fox pavement, or st^ 
ping-stones, still^used in the same sense in Berk¬ 
shire and Hampshire. 

Sa'bi‘^isr. n. s. {sarpiUiere, French.] A piece of 
canvas for wrapping up wares; a packing-cloth. 

Bailey. 

Sa'rrasime. ». & [In botany.] A kind of birth- 
wort. Bai^, 

Beth herb, ^ 

SARSE.*|* n. s. [Perhaps because made of sarcenet. 
Dr. Johnson.—Rather irom'^die Fr.sassure, which 
Certgrave renders n 'searee.] A sort of fine lawn 
sieve. Barret, 1580. 

To Sabse. n. 0. fjasser, Fr.] To sift through a sarse 
orsearse. Bail^. 
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Sart. r. s. [lo Rffriqpltun!.] A piece of woodland 
turned into aral^ ^ Bailey. 

SAnTo'RtU 8 . 4 = n. i, [from sartor^ Latin, a taylor.] 
The muscle which serves to throw one leg across 
the other. 

The tartorim, or tayloj^’g miiKle, riun| from, the-spine, run¬ 
ning diagonally across die thigh, and taking hold of the inside 
of the main bone of the leg, a little tielow the knee, enables 
IIS, by its contraction, to throw one leg and thigh over the 
other; giving cflect, at the lame time, to the ball and socket- 
joint at the hip, and the hinge-joint at the knee. 

Poky, Nat. Theot. ch. 9. 

SASH.*!” ». s. [Of this word the etymologists give 
no account: I sup})OHe it comes from spache, of 
spavoir, to know, a sash worn being a mark of dis¬ 
tinction; and a sasA-window being made particu¬ 
larly for the sake of seeing and being seen. Dr. 
Johnson.—The word has certainly no such origin 
ns what Dr. Johnson has given. We have adopted 
the word, in the first instance, from the wrapper 
or turban of the east, which Sir Thomas Herbert 
calls the shush : “ Their [the Indian Mahometans’] 
habit is a quilted coat of calico tyed under the left 
arm, a small shash, small in comparison of that 
worn by Turk and Pci-sian, upon their heads, &c.” 
Trav. p. 44. “ ITicir head is wreathed with a 

small shash, which usually is white.” p. 45. About 
their heads [in Java] they sometimes w-rcath a 
valuable shash.” p. 365. llie word continued to 
be thus written long afterwards: Shushes and 

broad hats came into fashion.” Echard, Observ. 
on the Answ. to the Cont. of the Clergy, 1696, 
p. 169. This last use of the word denotes the 
sash, which a clergyman, in full dress, still wears. 
— To the second use of sash, the old French word 
c/iarnf {icrhaps gave rise; which, Cotgravc says, is 
a frame of wood for a window.” And this also 
was written shash. “ Casements — where now 
whole shushes are, &c.” Cotton, Wonders of the 
Peake, 16K1, p. 82.] 

1. A belt worn by way of distinction; a silken band 

worn bjj officers in the army, and by the clergy 
over their cassocks; a ribaqd worn round the waist 
by^ladies. . 

^ic rphod—did gird die tunick like a 

Slackhoute, Hitt, nf the JBiblr, B. 4. ch. 2, 

She sties him now in tath and solitaire 
March in review with Milo's strut and stare. 

Neeile, Imit. of Juvenal, p, 70. 

2. A window so formed as to be let up and down by 
pullies. 

She ventures now to lift the tath ,* . 

Tlic window is her proper-sphere. Swift. 

8hc broke a pone in the tath window that looked into the 
yard. Swift. 

To Sash.# ». a. [from the noun.] 

1. To dress with a sash. 

They are—so toAed and plumed, that they ore grown infi¬ 
nitely more insolent in thdr fine clothes, even than they were 
in thtdr rags. Burke oh a Regicide Peace. 

2. To furnisdi with sash windows. 

SA'sHOoif. n. s. A kind of leather stuffing put into a 
boot for the wearer*# ease. Ainsworth. 

Sa'ssafbas. is. «, A tree. The wood is medicinal. 

Sasse.# It. s, [sfff, Dutch.]*' A kind of sluice, or 
lock, on navigable rivers. The word occurs in our 
old statutes. 


Sat. Tlie preterite of sit. 

The peture of &ir Venus, that 
For which, men say, the goddess eat. 

Was lost, dll Lely from your look 

Again that glorious image took. WaUer. 

1 answered not the Rehearsal, because 1 knew the author tat 
to himself when he drew the picture, and was the very Buys 
of his own farce. Drydeu. 


SA'TAN.% It. 5. [Hebrew; meaning an enemy, a 
persecutor, an accuser.] The devil. 

TTie great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, called^ the 
devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world. Rev. 9. 

The Hebrews call Satan die old serpent. Hammond, m he. 

Sata'nical.# ■> adj. [from Satan."] Belonging to the 

Sata'nick. 3 devil; proceeding from the devil; 
evil; false; malicious.' 

Drawn to yield to Satanical temptations. 

Gataker, Spirit. Watcb,{i622,) p.58. 

The faint Satanick host. Milton, P. L. 

His weakness shall o’ercome Satanick strength. 

Milton, P. R. 

Magical and Satanical deludons. 

Hally well, Sav, p. 60. 

Now we are upon the subject of tortures, it is impossible to 
forget that depth of Satan, the Inquisition. For Selanical it 
is, ky the conjimetion of three qualities; indefiitigabie dili¬ 
gence, profound subtilty, and inhuman cruelty. 

Trapp, Popery truly Stated, P.ii. J 1;. 

Sata'nicaixy.# adv. [from satanical^ With malice 
or wickedness suiting the devil; diabolically. 

Instead of a sense of the wickedness of the troison, they 
fell rather taUiauicidly to argue for die jusdiicadon of the 
same. Proce^. againit Garnet, (1606,) S. 4. b. 

This spiritual assassiuacy, this deepest dye of blood being 
most Salanically designed on souls. Hammond, Worki, iv.470. 

Sa'tanism.# n. 4. [from Satan.] A diabolical dis¬ 
position. 

So mild was Muses* countenance, when he pray'd 
For them whose Satanitm his power g^nsaid. 

Hleg. on Honne’t Heath, {Poemt, i6yo,) C c. j. 

Sa'tanist.# n. s. [from &te«.] A wicked person. 

There shall be fantastical babblers, and deceitful ^ianiits, 
in these last times, whose words and deeds arc ail falsehood 
and lies. Grau^ on Heel. (i6ai,) p. 342 * 

Sa’vchel. n. s. [sectel. Germ, sacculus, Lat. Perhaps 
better sachelf] A little bag: commonly a bag used 
by schoolboys. 

The whining schoolboy with his tatchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like sniul * 

UnwilliiiKly to school. Shaktpearc, At pm like it. 

Schoolboys log with tatchel* in their hands. Swift. 


To SATE. V. a. {satio. Let.] To satiate; to glut; 
to pall; to feed beyond natural desires. 

Sated at length, ere long I might peredve 
Strange alteration in me. Milton, P. L. 

How will their bodies stript 
Enrich the victors, while the vulture tale 
Their maws with full repast? Plulipt. 

Thy useless stren^h, mistaken king, employ. 

Sated with rage, and ignorant of joy. Prior, 


Sa'teless.# adJ. [sate and less.] Insatidilc. 

His lateteu thirst of pl»sure,^old^ and fomc. 

Declares him born for blessings infinite. Toung, Night Th. 7. 

SATELLITE. II. s. [satelles, Lat. saidlitc, Fi-ench. 
This word is commonly prcmounced in prose with 
the e mute in the plural, as in the sinralar, and is 
therefore only of three f^Uables; butlfope has in 
the plural continued the Latin form, and assigned 
it four; I think, improperly.^ A small planet re¬ 
volving round a larger. * 

Four moons m««e about Jupiter, and five about Saturn, 
eaUsd their teddlitet, Loike, 
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The »iuaUe«t planets are situated nearest the sun and each 
other; Mrhereas Jupiter and Saturn, that ore vastly ;;rdhtcr, and 
have many iatellUes (dmut than, ore wisely removed to the 
extreme rwons of the system. BenUry. 

Ask of yonder oigei’it fields above, 

Why Jove’s Mote/lkei are less than Jove ? Pope. 

Satelu'tioub. adj. [from sateUes, Lat] Consisting 
of satellites. 

Their solidity and opacity, and their satelRtimu attendance, 
their revolutions about tlie sun, and their rotations id)out their 
Otis, are exactly the same. C/ieytie, PhU. Piineip. 

To SAHTIATE. v. a, isatio, Lat.] 

1. To satisfy; to filL 

Tliose smells ore the most grateful where the degree of heat 
is small, or the strcn(^h of the smell allaycti; for these rather 
woo the sense than latiate it. Barm. 

Buying of land is the result of a full and satiated gain; and 
men in trade seldom think of laying out their money upon 
land, till their profit has brought them in more than their 
trade can well employ. Locke ., 

The loosen’d winds 

Hurl’d high above the clouds; till all their force 
Consum’d, her ravenous jaws th’ earth satiate clos’d. Philips. 

2. To glut; to pall; to fill bevond natural desire. 

Whatever novelty presents, children are presently eager to 
have a taste, and arc as soon satiated with it. Locke. 

He may be saHaled, but not satisfied. *Koms. 

3. T'o gratify desire. 

I may r J«t' survive die malice of my enemies, although they I 
should be satiated with my blood, Kwg Charles. 

4. To saturate; to impregnate with a.s much as con 
l>e contained or imbibed. 

Why docs not salt of tartar draw more water out of the air, 
tlian in a certiun proportion to its quantity, but for want of 
an attractive force after it is satiated with water? Newltm. 

Sa'tiate. adj. [from tlie verb.] Cilutted; full to 
satiety. When it has te/f/i, it seems a participle; 
when o/^ an adjective. ' 

Oiir generals, retir’d to their estates, 

In life’s cool evening, satiate of applause. 

Nor tliink of bleeding cv’n in Brunswick’s cause. Pope. 

Now may’rs and smieves all bush’d and satiate lay, 

Yet eat, in dreams, the custard of die day. Pope. 

Satia'tion.# «. s. (jfruni satiate,! The state of bein;; 
filled. ^ 

'J'his term Quantity oftcreth me a discourse with Lcssius, 
which seemeth to preier a quantity adponihu of diet, as must 
I onducing to the preservation of health and extension of life, 
ns if satiation were the usher of di' i ases and mortality, as a 
corruptive cause, which 1 cannot conceive reasonable. 

♦ Whitaker. Blood of the Grape, p. 7. 

Sati'etv. m. s. {salieias, Lat. satietS, Fr.] FuIiiomi 
beyond desire nr pleasure; more than enough; 
wcarisomcncss of plenty; state of being palled or 
glutted. 

He leaves a shallow plash to ulunge him in die deep. 

And with satiety seeks to qiicncli his thirst. Shakspeare. 

Nothi^ more Jealous tlioii a favourite, especially towards 
the watniDg'timc and su^ct of safiWv. Wutlon. 

In pleasures there is siUktjfi and after they be used, their 
V erdure aeparteth. Ilakemll, 

They satiate and soon fill. 

Though pleasant; bia thy words, w'ith |race diviiic 
Imbued, bring to tlunr sweetuess no satiety. Milton, P, L, 

No action, the usefulness of which has made itwdie matter 
of duty, but a iiihu may bear the eontinaal pursuit of, without 
lmittiin| or ssdirty. South. 

The joy unequall’d, if its end it gain, 

IVithout satiety, though e’er so blest, 

Am but more relish’d as'the more distms’d. Pope. 

Ss'TJN. n.s. Isatin, Fr. drapo di ittati, Ital. sattiii, 
Dutch.] A soft ||p«e and shining silk. 

Upon her body sne wore a douMct of dcy-colour satin, 
colored with plates of mUI, and as it were nailed whb pre¬ 
cious stone-, that, in it die might seem armed. • Sidttep. 
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The ladies dress’d ia rich symars were seen. 

Of Florence satin, flower’d with white and green, 

And for a shade betwixt the blooqiy gridctiu. Siyden. 

Her pettiaoat, transform’d apaci^ 

Became black satin flounc’d with lace. ' ' Swift. 

Lay the child carefully in a case, covered with a mantle of 
blue satitt, w Arbuthnot stnd Pope. 

SA'TtNETt# n. s. [from satin .2 A sort of sl^ht satin. ^ 
SA'l'IEE.*!* n. s. [satirOf anciently satura, Lat. not 
from saiyrus, a satyr; satire, Fr. Dr. Johnson.— 
The satura has been traced to salttr, and has been 
explained as meaning full, and abundant, and full 
also of variety, in which notliing is wanting to its 
due perfection; applied to latix, a large dish, and 
so filled witli all sorts of fruits or meats; and to 
leges, laws, when they were of several heads and 
titles. See Drydcn on the Orig. and Progr. of 
Sati^. Morin has noticed these applications; 
“ tl’ oil plusieurs concluent,” he says, “ quo Ton 
a doiiiie le nom de satyre a celte sortc de poi'sie, 
d cause de la variete des chases yu'm y fait entree. 
Mais cette raison est assurf'Dieut des pins foibles, 
puisqu’ il entre dans plusieurs autres sortes de 
pocnies unc hien plus grande varitite de clio.<ios. 
Aiusi il y a nppnrence que la simple resscmblaiice 
des mots a demne lieu a cettc derivation. Le mot 
satyre vient du nom des Satyres compagnons de 
Bacclius, Gr. Sarvgoi, Lat. liatyri, Icsquels atta- 
qiioicnt par des riylleries, el des paroles piquantes, 
tons ceux qii’ ils reiicontroient. Aussi, chez les 
Grees, la sntyre, dans son origine, consistoit en des 
jeux champetres en I’honncur de Bacchus, des 
railleries grossieres, des vers fails a lu hate et 
recites eii dnnsant. Duns la suite, ics dieux oti 
dcmi-diciix, ct Ics heroines, comme Onipimie, en 
firent le principal sujet. Ce fut Lucilius, chez ks. 
Kdmains, qui fixa I’ctat de la satyre, ct la prf>senta 
telle que nous I’ont donnee Horace, Perse, Juvenal, 
ct telle que nous la connoissons aujourd’hui."— 
Ihicelleiico in writing satire has been ascribed, in 
a spirited publication, to but few: ” 1 may be 
singular perhaps; but if 1 except Lucilius, (who is 
known to us only by detaclicd lines and short 
passages,} in my opinion the fulness of that glory 
never shone but on six poets; Horace, Juvenal, 
Persius, Boilcau, Di^den, and Pope.” 'Progress 
of Satire, 1798.] A poem in which wickedness or 
folly is censured. Proper satire is distinguislicd, 
by the generality of the reflections, from a lampoon 
w'hich is aimed against a particular person; but 
thc^' are too fretjuently confounded: it has on 
b 'tore the subject. 

It is not for every one to reUsh n true and natural satire, 
being of itkcdf, besides the nature and inbred Inttemess and 
tarmess of particulars, both hard of conceit and harsh of style; 
and tfaeretbre cannot but be unpleasing both to the im,skilful 
and ovcr-musicol ear. Bp, Hm, Postscr, to his tSkUires. 

He dares to sing thy praises in a clime 
Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime; 

Where cv’n to draw the picture of thy mind. 

Is Mtyr on the most of human kind. Drpdcn. 

The owls, bats, and several o&er birds of night, were one 
day got tocher in a thick slmoe, where they abused their 
neighbours in a veiy sociable manner. Thmr satire at last fell 
upon the min, whom thofinll agreed to be very troublesome, 
impertinent, ami inquisitive. Tatiei, No. 3x9. 

My verse is satire, Poisct lend your ear. 

And patronise a muse you cannot fear. Young. 
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Sati'ru'ai..') Isatiricus, Lat. satiriqw, l-'r. rryiii 

Sai'i'riok. 3 satire,"} 

1. Belonging to isdtir^; employed in writing of in¬ 
vective. 

You must not tUnk, that a *alifrU'k style 
Allnwi of scandalous and brutiili words. Rairomiuim. 

'Wl^human kind desires, and wluit they dinn, 
Ratrc.'flbsions, pleasures, impotence of will, 

Shall tnis satirim collection fill. Dr^itai, .fuv. 

2. Censorious; severe in louguage. 

.Slanders, sir; fur the gtUirieal sluv(> says here, that old men 
have {>rey beards; that tlicir faces are wrinkled. Shakupt-arr. 

_ llc_ that hath a Hnliriral vein, as he maketh others afraid of 
his wit, so he had need be afraid of others muiiiory. Bacon, 

On me when dunces arc salinck, 

[ take it for a pane;;} rick. Swill. 

Kati'hkali-y. adv. [from satirical.'] W’itli invective; 
with intention to censure or vilily. 

He applies them satirically to some customs, and kinds of 
pitilosophy, which he arraigns. Dryilrn. 

S v'riniST. M. s. [from satire.] One wlto writes s.itires. 

1 first adventure, follow me who list. 

Ami he the second English satirist. Bp. UuU. 

VVychcrly, in his writings, is the sharpest saii/rist of ids 
time; blit, in his nature, he has all the softness of tlic tenderusl 
ilispositious: in his writings he is severe, hold, undertaking; 
in ins nature gentle, modest, inoffensive. (iraurille. 

All vain pretenders have hcea constantly the topieks of the 
most eandid sa/^ris/s, from the Codrus of Juvenal to the Damon 
uflloilenil. _ C/c/and. 

Yet soft his nature, though severe his lay; 

His anger moral, and Ills wisdom gay: 

Hlest satyrist! who touch’d the mean so true, 

.\s show’d vice had hU hate and pity too. Pojw. 

7 >> .Sv'tiuize. v.a, [satirizer^ Kr. from saf/m] I'o 
ctuiaurv as in a satire. 

Covetousness is described ns a veil cast over the true mean¬ 
ing of the poet, which was to satirise bis proiligality and vo¬ 
luptuousness. ' Dryden. 

Should a writer single out mid point his raillery at |>articuliir 
peiNons, or Wirize'tiie miserable, he might be sure of pleasing 
a great part of bis readers, but must be a very ill man if lie 
could please himself. Addison. 

I insist that niy lion's month be not defiled with scandal; for 
I would not make use of him to revile tlic human species, ami 
satirise his betters. Addison, Spcct. 

It is as hard to satirkr well a man of distinguished rices, us 
to praise well a man of distinguished virtues. Swift. 

^ATISFA'CTION. «. s. lsati.factio, Latin ; satis- 
J'aclion, French.] 

1. The act of pleasing to tlie full, or state of being 
pleased. 

Hun over ftie circle of earthly pleasures, and had not God 
secured a man a solid pleasure from his own actions, he would 
be forced to coomlain that pleasure was not satisfaction. South. 

2. The act of pleasing. 

The mind, having a power to suspend the execution and 
sedkfaclioH of any of its desires, is at liberty to consider the 
olwets of them. _ Locke. 

3. The State of being pleased. 

’ Yis n wretched salisfaction a revengeful man takes, cveo in 
losing bis life, provided hu enemy go for company. 

UEslrange. 

There are very few discourses so short, clear, and consistent, 
to wbkh most men may not, with saHsfactkm cnongli to them¬ 
selves, raise a doubt. Lod e. 

4. Ilelcose from suspense, uncertainty, or uncasiuoss; 
conviction. 

Wilt thou leave jue so unsatisfied '/ 

— Whatsatiffaction canybu have? , Shakspeare. 

5. Gratification; that which pleases. . 

Of every nation each illustrious'name. 

Such toy^ as tliete have cheated into iittuc; 

Exchanging solid quiet to obtain 

lliC wiqdy tatirfaetm of the bniiii, Drydtv, Juv, 
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6 . Aijjcnds; atonement lor a crime; recompense for 
an nijury. 

Die he or justice must; unless for him 
Some other able, and as willing, pay 

The rigid satisfaction, death fur dcotli. Milton, P. L. 

Satisfa'ctxvk, adj. [Mti.^actus, Lat.] Giving satis¬ 
faction. 

By a final and stUtsfaclwe discernment of faith, we lay the 
lust effects upon the first cause of all thuigs. Brown. 

SjATisFA'cioniLy. adv. [from sati^actary.] So «s to 
content. 

Ik'ilunius hath liecn mure satisfactordy experimental, not 
only affirming that chameleons fi^ on flies, but upon exen- 
leratiou he found these animals in their bellies. Brown. 

They strain their memory to answer him satisfactorily unto 
all liLs deiiiiuids. Eiftky, 

SATisKA'cB'oniNESs. M. s. [from satisfactory.] Power 
of satisfying; jxiwor of giving content. 

The ineompleiitiicss of the seraphick lover’, hapjiiness in his 
fniitions, proceeds not from their want of satisfactoriucss, but 
his want of an entire possession of tliein. Bt^. 

fsA’risFA''(ToiiY. ad/, [satis/actoirr, Fr. sati^aclus, 
Latin.] 

1. Giving satisfaction; giving content. 

An intelligent American would scarce take it for a satisfac¬ 
tory account, if, desiring to learn our arcbitectuni, he siiould 
be told that a jiillar was a thing supported by a basis. Locke, 

2. Atoning; making amends. 

A most wise and simrient means of redemption and salva¬ 
tion, by the satisfactory and iiicritorious death and obedience 
of the incarnate Son of God, Jesus Christ. Sanderson. 

Sa'tisfieh.* «. s. [from satisfy.] One who makes 
satisfaction. 

For the transgressions of man, man ought to make satisfac¬ 
tion ; but he could not. God could; but he ought flot. And 
therefore, that he might satis^ both that ought and could, it 
was fit that the salisJSer should be God and man. 

Sheridan, Semi. iii. 97. 

7 b SA'TISFY. r. a. {satisfaire, Fr. sati^’acio, Lat.] 

1. To content ; to please to such a degree as that 
nothing more is desired. 

A good ina'. shall he satisjied from himself. Proverbs, 

I’m satisfy'd. My hoy Ims done his duty. Aditison. 

2. To feeu to the full. 

Who hath caused it to rain uii the earth, to satisfy the de¬ 
solate and waste ground, and to cause the bud of the tender 
tree to spring forth ? Loti. 

I will pursue and divide the spoil: my lust shall be satUrficd 
upon tiieui. _ '* Erodus. 

The righteous eatetli to the satisfying of his soul. Procerbs. 

3. To recompense; to pay to content. 

He is well paid that is well salisfed ; 

And I, delivering you, am salis^-d. 

And therein do account myself well paid. Shakspeare, 

4. To uppeasc by punislimcnt. 

Will Ac draw out. 

For an^r’s sake, finite to infinite , 

In punish’d man, to satirfy his rigour, 

Satisfy’d never? That were to extend 

His sentence beyond dust and Nfature’s law, Milton, P. L. 

5. To free fmm doubt, perplexity, or sus}H<nse. 

Of many things useful and curioifi you may satisfy your¬ 
selves in Leonardo de Vinci. ^ Dryden. 

This I would willingly he satisfied in, whether the soul, when 
it tliinks thus, separate from the body, dbts less rationiUly than 
when conjointly witli it ? Loeke. 

6. To convince. 

He declares himself satisfied to the contrary, in which he has 
given up the cause, Eryden. 

When come to the utmost extremify of body, what can there 
put a stop and satisfy the mind tbaflk is at the end of space, 
when it is satin'd tAat hotly itself can move into it ? Loeke. 

The standing evidences of the tnith of the Gospel arc in 
themselves most frm, solid, and satisfying. .•Ulerbury. 
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To Sa'tt^vt.v. «. 

1. To nve content 

2. To feed to the fiiO. 

3. To make pa]rtnent 

By the entity of tilver they nve or take, they etUmate the 
Tidue of other things, and for them; thus silver becomes 

the measure of commerce. Loeke. 

Sa'tive.# adj. [sativus, Lat] Sown in gardens. 

Preferring the domestick or softne for the fuller growth. 

• £tWyA,ii. ii. $ 4. 

SA'TRAP.^ n. s. [Persian; owr^sewq;, Or. satra^Sj 
satnq>s, salrapa, Lat.3 A governour of a district; 
a kind of viceroy; a nobleman in power. 

His majesty took the petition with a smile of goodness, and 
delivCTed it to one of his latrapet that he might -make ^is re¬ 
port on it. T%e Studeuf, (1750,) vol. i. p. ai;.. 

Obsequious tribes . 

Of ttUrapt, princes. SheniUme, Ruin'd Ahbey. 

Sa'trapy.# »i. s. [from satrap.2 llic government 
assigned to a satrap. 

The angels themselves are distinguished and quaternionod 
into their celestial princedoms and mtnjnrt. 

MUton, Ree/f. nf Ch. Oov, B. l. 

The temporal government was likewise divided into mtrafne* 
or dukedoms, which«antained in them divers counties. 

Speitnan, Aw. Gov, of England. 

Sa'turabi.e. a^'. [from saturate.'} Impregnable with 
omr thing till it will receive no more. 

M the ^Tires of the salts never so various, yet if the atoms 
of water were fluid, they would always so conform to those 
figures at to fill up all vacuities; and consequently the water 
would be with the same quantity of any sidt, which it 

is not. Grew, Coim. Sarra, 

Sa'turant. a^. [from saturans, Lat] Impregnating 
to tSmfall. 

To SATURATE, b. a. Isaturo, Lntin.] To im¬ 
pregnate till no more can be received or imbibed. 

Run-water b plentifully saturated 'with terrestrial matter, 
and more or less stored with it Woodward. 

. IBs body has been fully saturated with the fluid of light, to be 

able to last so many years without any sensible diminution, 
though there are constant emanations thereof. Chepne. 

Still night succeeds 
A soften'd shade^ and saturated earth 

Awakstfae morning beam. Thomson. 

Satora'tion.* «. 4. [from saturate.} In chymistry. 
The impregnation of an acid with an alkali, and : 
vice versa, till cither will receive no more, and the j 
mixture becomes neutral. Chambers, j 

Sa'tvrday. a. s. [jieceprbeej, or j'secepnfbse^ Saxon, j 
according to Verstegan, from jiccep, a Saxon idol; | 
more pn^rly from Saturn, dies Satumi.} The last 
dw OT fbe week. 

Ais matter I handled fully in last Saturday's Spectator. 

Addison. I 

SAW'RiTY.'t' ». s. [sattaite, old,French; saturiias, I 
from satwv, Latin.] Fulness; the state of being I 
saturated; repletion. • 

He, going to their stately place, did find in every ditii 
Fat beeii aM brewb, and great store of dainty fowl and fish; 

Who seeing their and practising to win 

His pupils tiience, Excess, he said, doth work access to tin. 

Warner, Albion's England. 

In aU thingt for idhn's use there is not oitiy a mere necessity 
giv«a of Ckid, but also a satiety pemiitted; not salurUg, 

Granger an 333, 

SA'TURN.». s. [jSaturue, French; Saturnus, Latin.] 

I. A remote planet of ^ 'solar ^stem: supposed by 
astrologers to iq|pi^ melant^bly, dumess, or 
severity of temper. 

The smallest planets arc placed nearest the sun and each 
other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, that ore vastly greater, are 
wbriy removed to the extreme regions. Bentley. 
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- From the far bounds 

^f utmost Solum, wheeling wide his round. Thomson. 

2. [In ch^istiy.] L«id. a 

Saturnaxiam.# adj. [ftwn the Lat. Saturnalia, feasU 
in honour of Saturn, during which slaves were 
allowed to say any thing, and to act as if they were 
masters.] Sportive; loose, like the ^ifeasts of 
Saturn. 

In order to make this satnmaMn amusement pneml in the 
family, yon sent it down stairs. Burke on a Regwide Peace. 

Sato'rnian. adj. [saturnius, Latin.] Happy; golden: 
used by poets for times of felicity, such as arc feigned 
to have been in the reign of Saturn. 

Th’ Augustus, bom to bring Saturnum times. Pope. 

Sa'turnine. adj. Isalumintts, Lat. satumicn, Fr. 
from Saturn.} Not light; not volatile; gloomy; 
grave; melaiicliuly; severe of temper: suppostxl 
to be born under the dominion of Saturn. 

1 may cast my reader under two Jivbioiis. the mercurial and 
saturnine: the first are the gay part, the others are of a more 
sober and solemn turn. Addison. 

Sa'turntst.* «. s. [from Saturn.} One of gloomy or 
mcliincboly disposition. 

Seating himself within u darksome cave; 

Such places heavy Satuniisls do crave. 

Ss Brownr, Bril. Pad. B. l. S. I. 


SA'TY R. «. s. [salt/rus, Latin.] A sylvan god : sup¬ 
posed among the ancients to lie rude and lecherous. 

Satyrs, as Pliny tc'itifics, were found in times past in tlie 
eastern mountains of India. Peacham on Drawing. 

Satvri'asis. n. s. [from satyr.} 

If the chyle be very plentiful, it breeds a satyriasis, or an 
abundance of seminal lymphas. ,Floyer on the Humours. 

Satv'rio.v.* «. s. [Lat. salyriim.} A plant. 

StttyrioH near, with hot cringoes stood. Pope. 

SA'VAGE. adf. [satimgr, French; sclvaggio, Italian; 
from silva, Lat.] 

1. Wild; uncultivated. 

These godlike virtues wherefore do’st thou hide, 

Aficcting private life, or more obscure 

In savage wilderness ? JIfUton, P. R. 

Cornels, and savage berries of the wood. 

And roots and herbs, have been my meagre food. Dryden. 

2. Untamedcruel. 

Chain me to some steep mountain’s top. 

Where roaring bears and savage lions roam. Skakspeare. 

Hence with your little ones: 

To fright you thii!!, methinks, I am too savage i 

To do worse to you, were fell cruelty. Shaktpeare, Machelh, 

Tyronts no more their savage nature kept. 

And foes to virtue wonder’d how they wept. ^ Ps^ie. 

3. Uncivilized; barbarous; untaught; wild; brutd. 

Thus people llveil alti^tlicr a savage life^ till Saturn ar¬ 
riving on those coasts, devised laurs to govern them by. Ralegh. 

The savage clafflour drown’d 

Both harp and voice. Miltan, P.L. 

A herd of wild beasts on the mountains, or a sasa^e drove 
of nirni in caves, might be so disordered; but never a peculiar 
people. Sprat, Sermons. 

Sa'vaoe. n. s. [from the atljcctive.] A man untaught 
and unciviKf!^; a Ixirbarian. 

Long after these times were they but savages. Rsdegh. 

The seditious lived rapine and ruin of all the county, 
omitting notiung of that which savag/ss, enraged in tiie bright 
^ their unruly beliaviour, do commit. Hayward. 

To d^ve us of metals is to moke us mere savages} to 
rWiga our com for' the old Arcadhw diet, nur bouses and 
riticTfor dens and caves, and onr riotbing for sltins of beasts: 
*tk to bereave us of all arts and sriences, nqr, of reveuled 
. rriyoa. BenSey. 

To aA'vAOE.T V. a. [from the noun.] To make 
baiharbus, wild, tshr crod. A word not well autho¬ 
rized. Dr. Jdinson.—^Dr. Johnson found the word 
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only in Thomson. It was in our lunguago, how- 
ever, a century and a half before his time, and 1b 
also used by that learned author Henry More. 

Wliose bloodie breast so out of lund, 

That nwbris had ne’er so foul a mind. MW.for Mag. p. 442, 
If this sort once possess die arteries 
Of forlorn man, m^ncss and stupor seize 
liis lUvag d heart, and dead) dwells in his eyes. 

More, Fre^jr. if the Soul, (1647,) st.38. 
Friends, relations, Love himself, 

Savo fd by woe, forget the tender tie. Thommi, Summer. 

Sa'vagely. adv, [from savage.] Barbarously; cruelly. 
Your castle is snreris’d, your wife and babes 
Savagely slau^tcr'il. Shaktpearc, Macbeth. 

Sjt'vAGENESs. tt.s. [from saittgc.] BarbaiAusness; 
cruelty ; wildne$.s. 

A savagencts in unreclaimed blood 
Of ecnerm assault. Shakipeare, Hamlet. 

t^'olvcs and bears, they say. 

Casting their taragrueiu aside, have done 

i.ikc offices of pity. Shahspeare, Hint. Talc. 

The Cyclops were a people of Sicily, remarkable for sa- 
rngeHCits and cruelty. Broome. 

Sa'vagehy. h. s. [fi’otn sawagr.] 

1, Cruelty; b.nrliarily. 

This is the bloodiest shame. 

The wildest savagery, the vilest stroke, 

That ever wall^ey’d Wrath, or s^ing Kage, 

l’resente<t>to the tears of soft Ilemorsc. Shnhtpeare, K, Ijcar. 

2. Wild growth. 

Her fallow lees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, < 

Doth root upon; while that the ciilter rusts. 

That should deracinate such savagery. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
Sava'nna. n. 4 . [Spanish, according to Bailey.] An 
oiHsn meadow without wood; pasture-ground in 
America. 

He that rides post through a country may tell how, in gcne> 
ral, the parts lie; here a morass, and there a river; woodland 
in one port, ai.J savannas in another. Locke. 

Plains immense. 

And vast savannas, where the wancTring eye. 

Unfix’d, is in a verdant ocean lost. Thomson, Summer. 

SAUCE.n. s. [mice, saidse, French; salsa, Italian; 
from die Lat participle salstis, of salio, to .salt; 
salzen. Germ, to season with salt; « to saweyn with 
powder, erntdio." Pr. Parv.] 

1. Something eaten with food to improve its taste. 

The Utter sauce of the sport was, that we had our honours 

for ever lost, partly by our own feults, but principally hy his 
feuity udng or our faults. Sidney. 

To feed y/ere best at home; 

Prom thence the sauem to meat is ceremony; 

Meeting were bare without it. Shakipeare, Macbelh. 

Epcurcan cooks 

Sharpen with doyless sauce bis appetite. Shakspeare. 

Such was the sauce of Moab’s noMe feast. 

Till ni^t far spent invites them to their rest. Couiky. 

He Uut spends his time in sports, is like him whose meat is 
> nothing but saueet ; tiiey are healthless, cliorgeable, and use¬ 
less. _ Bp. Taylor. 

High sauces smd rich spices are fetched from the Indies. 

Baker, 

2. To serve one the same Sauce. A vul^r phrase to 

retaliate one injury with another. % 

To Sauce. «. a. [fbom the noun^ 

1. To accompany meat with something of higher 
relish. 

2. To gratify with rich tastes. Obstdete. 

Esim yield me roots; 

Who seas fiw better of thee, sauce his pslate 

With Ay most operant poison. Sutksptare. 

3. To inttonix or accompaay with any tbing.good, 
or, ironically, with any thi^g bkd. 
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Then fell she to sauce her detires w!A Areatenings, so that 
we wore in a great perplexity restrmned to so unworthy 
a bondage, and yet restrained by love, which I cannot tm 
how, in noble minds, by a certain duty, claims an answer¬ 
ing. Sduey. 

All Ae delights of love, wherein iranton youth vallowcth, 
Im iHit folly mixed tvth bitterness, and sorrow saaccti wlA r». 
pentancc. Spenser. 

Thou say’st his meat was sau^d with Ay upbnudings; 
Unquiet meals moke ill digestions. Shs^speare. 

SAu'cEBOX.'f’ n.s. [from sauce, or rathex firom 4a«^.] 
An impertinent or petulant fellow. 

Saucebox, go, meddle with your lady’s &n, 

And prate not here ! Brewer, Lingua, (ed. iSjj.} 

The foolish old poet says, that Ae souls of some women 
arc made of sea-water: this has enconraged my raueefioz to be 
witty upon me. AdSsoa, S^cl. 

’Sau'cepan. n.s. [sance and pan .2 A small skillet 
with a long handle, in whicii sauce or small things 
are Itoilwl. 

Your muster will not allow you a silver saucepan. Swft. 

Sau'cer. n.s. [saueiere, Fr. from ^auce.] 

j. A small ])an or platter in which sauce is set on the 
table." 

Infuse a piigil of new violets seven times, and it shall make 
the vinqmr so fresh of the flower, as, if brought in a saucer, 
you Aall smell it before it come at you. Bacon. 

Some have mistiiken blodcs and posts 
For spectres, apparitions, ghosts, 

WiA saucer eyes and horns. JlttMras. 

2 . A piece or platter of china, into wduch a tea-cup is 
set. 

SauVily. adv. [from saucy.'} Impudently; imper¬ 
tinently; petulantly; in a saucy manner. ^ 

Though this knave came somewhat saucily info Ae world 
before he was sent for, yet was his mother fair. Shakspeare, 

A freed servant, who had much power wiA Claudius, very 
saucily, had almost all tlie words; and, amongst other tilings 
he asked in scorn one of Ae examiuates, who was likewise a 
freed sen'unt of Scribonianus I pray, sir, if Scribonianus had 
been emperor, what would you have done? Ho answer^ I 
would have stood behind his chair, and held my peace. Bacon. 

A trumpet bi liaved himself very saucily. Addison. 

Sau’cixess. ». s. [from saucy,} Impudence; petu¬ 
lance; impertinence; contempt of superiour£ 

With how sweet saws she blam’d their sauriness. 

To feel the panting heart, which through her side 

Did beat their hands. Sidney, 

Bv his authority he remains here, wliich he Ainks b a patent 
for His sauciness. Shtdespeare, AWs Well, 

Being intercepted in'your sport. 

Great reason that my noble lord be rated 

For sauciness. ^ Titus Andronicii. 

It is sauciness in a creature, in this case, to r^ly. Bramhall, 

Imputing it to Ae natural sauciness of a pedans they made 
him eat his words. L* Estrange. 

You saucinesf, mind your pruning-knife, or I may use it for 
you. Drydcn, Don Seb. 

This mkht make all oAer servants challenge the same 
liberty, and grow pert U{Km thdr masters; and when Au 

^sauciness liecame universal, what less mischiefcould be expect^ 
than an old Scythian rebellion? CoiSer on Pride. 

SAUCISSE. n. s. [Frencli.] In^nnery, a long train 
of powder sewed up in a roll of pitdlied doth, about 
two inches diameter, in order to fii% a boml^hest. 

Bailey, 

SAUCJ^ON. n. s. [French.] In military archi¬ 
tecture, faggots or fascines made of large boughs 
of trees bound together. They are commonly used 
to cover men, to make q>au1nients, traverses, or 
breastworks in ditches full of water, to render the 
way firm for carriages. BaiUy. 
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SAU'CY. adj. [I know not how this word can be 
ca^y deduced from sauce: it may come more 
properly from salsus, Latin.] Pert; petulant; 
contemptuous of superionrs; insolent; impudent: 
impertinent. ^ 

You are more *awey with lonb than the heraldry of your 
larth and virtue gives yon commission, Sktthpearc. 

Study is like the heav*n$ elorious sun. 

That Will not be deep searen’d with taucp looks; 

Small have continual plodders ever won, 

Save base authorily from others’ books. Shoktpeare. 

And if diou host the mettle of afting. 

Being wrong’d as we are by this peevish town. 

Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, * 

As we will ours against these tmtfy walls. Shaktpearr, K.Jokn. 

Power’s first p^igree from force derives. 

And calls to mind the old preri^tives 

Of freo 4 )orn man; and with a tauey eye 

Searches the heart and soul of majesty. Dniham, Sophy. 

I lose my patience, when with mucy pride 
By. untun'd cars I hear his numbers tiy’d. IloseomKion, 

No tauey dtlzen shall dare 
To strike a soldier, nor, when striidc, resent 
The wrong. * Dryden, .fuc, 

Homer, to express ;%|naii both timorous and tau^, makes 
use of a kind of point, namely, that he had the eyes of a ilog, 
but the heart of a dger. Additm, Spert. 

SaVabi-e.# a^. [from saw.] Capable of being 
saved. 1 have met with tltia word, and the sub¬ 
stantive sambleness, in Chilliugworth only. 

That those who do subscribe them are in a tamh/e condi- 
tkm. 

Cldllmgwortk, Pre/,ia Auth. if Char. Maint. (cd. 1704,) § 40. 

Sa'vableness.#'' n, s. [from savable .2 Capability of 
being saved. 

So much as concerns the main question, now in agitation 
about the tavcMciteu of protestunts. 

Chillinguiorth, Bel. if Prat. Concl. 

To SAVE. V, a.' \satmr^ saulvevy French; 50/tw, 
Latin.] 

1. To preserve from danger or destruction. 

Let me die ere men can say God tare the queen. Shtdetpearr. 
One shall cry, yet cannot he answer, nor tune him out of 
his trouble. *«• *lvi. ?• 

4l,WOBdcrous ark, 

To Miw himself and honshold from amidst 
A world devote to universal wreck. Milion, P. L. 

'Iliedircling streams, once thouirht hut pools of blood, 

Prom dark o^vion Harvey’s nam* shall save. liryden. 

Will no superlour genius snatch the quill, 

And tave me on the brink from writii^ ill ? Yiung. 

2. To preserve finally from etcnfel death. 

Whatsoever we read in Scripture concerning the endless 
love and saaing mercy which God sheweth towards his church, 

■ the only proper subicct thereof is this church. 

There are some tiiat will be laved, and some that wUl^ 
damned. Shalupeere. 

We are not of them who draw back unto perdition; but of 
them that believe, to the latdng uf the tovK Jh-b- x. 39. 
His merits tote them. Milton, P, L. 

He who feareth God, and worketli righteousness, and pcr|^ 
severes in the fidth and duties of our rmigion, shall ccrtmnly 

■ i)c saved. Bogert, 

3. Not to spend or 1 c^; to hinder from being spent 
or lost. 

We may be confident whatever God docs is intended for 
pur good, and whatever we interpret otherwise we can get 
notmiig by refuning, nor tone any thing by resisring. Tem^. 

Whn your cost you terminate the cause, 

And Mwe tb’ cxpence of long titigjous Uws, 

Where suits arc travers’d, and so little won, 

liiat he who conquers is but last undone. Dryien. 

4. To resferve or Inyljy. 

' He shall not foel qnietocss, he shdu not save of that which 
)ie desired. Jeb, gx. ao. 
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They meanly pilfer, as they bravely fought, 
s||ow save a nation, and now save a woat. Pope. 

When Hopkins dies, an Jiundrcd lights attend 
Hie wretch, who living sav’d a candle’s end. Pape. 

5. To spare; to excuse. 

Will you not speak to save a lady’s blush ? Jirydni. 

Our author tavet me fiic comparison with tragedy, Dryilen. 

ThMe sinews are not so much unstrung. 

To tail me when iiiy master should be serv’d; 

And when they are, then will 1 steal to death. 

Silent and niiobsurv’J, to save his tears. Dryden, Don Seh. 

6 . To salve; to reconcile. 

How build, unbuild, contrive 
To save appearances; how gird the sphere 
With ctAtnck aud ecccntrick. Milton, P. L. 

7. To take or embrace opportunely, so ns not to 
lose. 

The same persons, who were chief confidents to Cromwell’s 
foresting a restoration, seized the castles in Ireland, just snriug 
the tide, and putting iu a stock of merit suificient. Swift. 

To S.\VE. V. V. To be cheap. 

Brass ordnance saoeth in the quantity of the material, and 
in tile chaise uf mounting and carriage. Bacon, 

Save.'}' prrp, [This word i.s like except^ originally 
the imperative of the verb. S«e dso Saving.! 
Except; not inrhitling. It is now little used. 

But being all defeated, mve a few. 

Rather than fly, nr lie raptiv'd, herself she slew. *' .Spenser. 

All the cuii'lpiraturs, sane only he. 

Did that they did in envy of great Cmsar. Shaktpearr. 

He never put down a near servant, save only iitanicy, die 
lord chamberlain. * Baron, Deti. I'll. 

How have I then with whom to hold converse, - 
•yatw with thepreatures which 1 made? Mi/tan, P.J.. 

SA'vEALL.'f' n. s. [save and all.'} A small pan in¬ 
serted into a candlestick to save the ends of 
candles. 

In some this light goes out with an iil-savourcd stench; but 
others have a save-alt to preserve it from makiim any snuff 
at all. Howell, Lett. iv. ai. 

S.a'veb. n. s. [from sarf.] 

I. Preserver; rescuer. 

They were manifoldly acknowledged the savers of that 
country. ‘ Sidney. 

* 2 . One who escapes loss, though without gtiin. 

Laws of arim permit each injur’d man 
To make himself a saver where ho can. Dryden, 

Who dares affirm this is no pious age. 

When charity begins to tread the stage ? 

When actors, who at best are hardly savers, 

Will give a night of benefit to weavers ? .^wfi. 

3. A good husband. 

4. One who lays up an^ grows rich. 

By nature far from profusion, and yet a greater sparer than 
a saver s for tlnnigh he bad such means to accumulate, yet his 
garrisons and his fimstings soaked bis michequer. We'ton. 

S/s'viN.*}* n. s. [sabina, Lot. savittf sabin, Fr. fapne, 
rauine, 8ax.] A plant; a species of juniper. 

NaVino. a( 0 » [from save.] 

1. Frugid; parsimonious; not larish. 

Shelbved mone}*; for she was sasnng, and applied her for¬ 
tune tot|>ay John’s damorous debtSt Arb^uot, J, Bull. 

Be taring of your cairilc. Sm/t. 

2, Not turning to losir; though net gainful. 

8 ilvi^, 'finifitig hisupplication unsuccessful, wns resolved to 
make a taring baigoin; and since he could not get the widow’s 
estate, to recover what he had iud oiri of hk own. Addison. 

Sa'ving.*^ prep. [This is nothing ntoretban a parti¬ 
ciple of .the verb save, used^, like os « con- 

jiplctiog or jprepositkw. See Excerr.] With 
excqiiion in nypiir o£ 
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All tbu world’s iPoiy seemeth vain, 

And all their (hows but shadows, taring she. Spemh'. 

Such hws canDot>be jibrogated, tavmg bnljr by whom they 
were made; because the intent of them bdi^ known unto 
none but the author, he alone can judge how long it Is re¬ 
quisite they should endure. . Hooker. 

Soring the reverence due to so gieat a man, I doubt not but 
th^ did all creep out of ^Qr botes. Uay on the Creatmu. 

SaVing. b, s. [from save.'} 

t. Escape of expence; someyrhat pFeaerretl from being 
spent. 

It is a great saving in all such lights, if thi^ can be made 
as fair and right as others, and yet last longer. Bacon. 

By reducing interest to tour per cent, there was a consider- 
alilc saving to the nation; but this year tliey give six. AtUlison. 

2. Exception in favour. 

Contend not with those that arc too strong for us, but still 
with a saving to honesty; for integrity must be sup|M>rted 
against all violence. L'Estrange. 

Sa'vinoly.*^ adv. [from .saving,} 

1. So as to lip (Hived. 

[He] may yet, by the grace of God, re)>ent savingly anil 
••fleetually." South, Serm. vif. is.j. 

2. M'’'ith parsimony. 

SA'vtSGNESMi,'|' B. S. [from SOVitlg.} 

1. Parsimony; frugality. 

2. ^Tendency to promote eternal salvation. 

'J'he safety and savingness which it proiuiseth. 

Brevint, Said, ijr. at Endor, (1674,) Prof. 

B. X. [xfl«t«w, Fr. ifrom To save sal~ 
valor, Lnt, a-airig, Gr. “ Whatsoever notion the 
lirathcn hutl of tlicir ^otls or men tlicy styled 
saxn'ours, we know this name belongeth dnto Christ 
in a more sublime and peculiar manner. Neither 
is tlicre salvation iu any other; for there is none 
otlicr jianic tuid^ heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved. Acts, iv. i a.” Pear¬ 
son oil tlic Creed, Art. 2.] liedeemer: He that 
has graciously saved mankind from eternal death. 

Unto you is bom this day in die city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. St, Luke, ii. 11. 

So judg’d he man, both judge and Saviour sent. Milton, P. L., 

However consonant to reason his prece^ appeared, no¬ 
thing could have tempted men to acknowledge him us their 
Gotland Saviour, but tlieir being firmly persuaded of the mi¬ 
racles he wrought. Addison. 

Saul.# ». x. [pauI, Sax.] The soul: so pronounced 
in some parts of the nordi of England, and so 
anciently written. See Souu 

To SAU'NTER. ». n, ^Uer d la sainte terre, from 
idle people who rov^ about the country, and 
asked charity frnder pt^nce of going d la sainte 
terrp, to the holy land; or sans tetre, ns having no 
settle home.] 

1. To wander about idly. 

The cormorant is still sauntering by the sea-side, to sec if 
he can find any of his brass cost up. L'Estrange, 

■Tell me, why sanhfmg thus from place to place’ 

1 meet thee, Nsrvolu^ clouded mcc ? Hejfden, Jm, 

So the young ’squire, when first he comes 
From country school'to Will’s or Ann’s, 

Without one notion of his own. 

He saunters wildiy up and down. ' •> Prior, 

Here saunteris^ ’prentices o’er Otway weep. Gag. 

Led by my hand, he sMnter'd Europe round. 

And gatner’d every viee in every ground. Pope, Huneiad. 

2. To loiter; to Hngec, 

Though putting the mind upon an nnunial stress that may 
discourage, <n]gfat to be avoklcw) yet^his auist not ran it into 
n lazy sauntering about ordinary thiogs. Zrovke,. 
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If men were weaned from their sauntering humour, wherein 
they let i good put of theiriives ruu luelessly away, they 
would, acquire skill in hundreds of things, Lockr, 

The brainless stripling 

Spdls uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek 
A smntering tribe! such born to wiA estates, 

With yea and no in senates hold debates. Tiekett. 

Sau'nteu.# 7 »• s. [from the verb.] Rambler; 
Sai/nterek. 5 idler. Written iflsa without the u. 

I That wheel of fops! that santer of the town, 

Call it divendon, and the pill goes down. Young. 

Quit the life of an insignificant smterer about town for that 
of an useful country-gentleman. Bp. Berkeley, Querist, § At.>• 
A fine lady will seem to have more charms to a maninstudy 
or business, than to a saunterer. Ld. Cheste^cld. 

Sau'ncing-bell.# See Sancedell. 

That sauncing-helt 

^mt tolls all in. ^ Pltoenie lfed,{tsqi.) 

Sa'vohol's.# adj. {isavaureux, Fr.] Sweet; pl^ 
sant. Obsolete. 

In May —• 

Tlir time is then sn saeourous. Chaucer, Rom. R. S4. 

.Sa'vouy. w. X. [.sv/wiVj^Fr. saturcia, Lat.] A plant- 

Miller. 

SA'VOIJR. H.X. £saivitr, Fr,] 

1. A scent; odour. 

Wlmt savour is better, if physick be true, 
r<»r places infected, than wonnwood and me ? ’t'usser. 

Bmzo calls its smell a tartareouis and hdlisb savour. Jbbi I. 
'Turn then my freshest reputation to 
A savour that may strike the da 1 Iest'n(Mtril.r Shakspeair. 
I smell sweet saveurs, and I feel loftAliings. ^akspearv. 
That Jews stink naturally, that is, that there is in their 
race an evil savour, is a received opi^n we know not how 
to admit. Brown, Vu^. Err. 

2. Taute; power of affecting Ui^ pafaitc. 

1 taste 

Tlie xAccKr of (Icath from all tilings. ^ MiltoH,P.L. 

A directer influence from the sun gives fruit a better savour 
and a greater worth. _ South.^ 

Trumes, which have an excellent oil, and a volatile salt of 
a grateful savour, are heating. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To Sa'vouu. t'. n. {savourer, Fr. fi’om the noun.] 

1. To have any particular smell or taste. 

2. To betoken; to have an appearance or intellectual 
taste of somctliing. 

This ripping of ancestors is very pleasing, and savourclh of 
good conceit and some reading. , Siteuser on Ireland. 

The duke’s answers to his appeachments arc v^ diligently 
and cirilly <K>nched; and though bis heart was big, yet th^ 
ail savour of an humUe spirit. iVoiton. 

Tliat savours only of rancour uid pride. iliUon, P, L, 
If *twere asecret that concern’d my life, 

This boldness might become thee; 

^ut such unnecessary rudeness savours 
Of some design. Denham, Sophy, 

I have rejected every thing diat savours of [lurty. Addison. 

To SA'vouB.-f* v.a. • 

1. To like; to taste or smell with delight. 

. m Wisdritn and goodness to the vile seem vile; 

Filth^'i'acoar but themselves. Shakspeare. 

2 . To pci'cclvc; to consider; to taste iiitcUcctuaTly. 
Thou savourest not the things that be of God. 

St. Matt. xvi. 2 

Sa'vourily. adv. [from xawowy.] 

1. With gust; with (^petite. 

I *016 collation he fell to very'xovourt/y. VEstrange. 

This niufla is some Engibh renegade, he talks so saeouril'i 
of toaping. Drgdcii, Don Sdr. 

2 . 'With a pleasing relish. ’ 

' 'nierc’s a dearth o^ wit in this dull town. 

When-silly plays s<r MWourily go down. Dryi"-.. 

Sa'vovriness. b. t . [from savourt/.} 
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1. Taste pleasing imd picquont. 

2 . 

Sa'tovrlesb.# adjj. [savour and Wanting 

savour. HidoH. 

One thinks it misMlecming the author, because a {xHim;— 
' the learned,' too perspicuous; the unlearned, savourltu, be¬ 
cause too obscure. _ JBp. Halt, PotUrr. to Mt SfUires. 

SA'vouHLY.’if: a^, [from savow,"] Well sciLsoned; 

of good taste. Hidoii. 

Sa'tously.# adv. With a pleasing relish. Htdoel. 

As no man can well enjoy himself, or find sound content in 
any thins, while businns or duQr lie unfinished on his hands, 
so when oe has done his best toward the dispatch of his work, 
he will then comfcxably take bis ease and enjoy his pleasure;; 
then his (bad doth taste laoouHu; then his divurtisenicnts and 
recreations have a lively gnstwncss; then his sleep is very 
sound and pleasant. Barrme, vol. iii. S. 19. 

Sa'vouey. ad^. [savoureuXf Fr. from savour.l * 

1. Pleasing to smell. 

The pleasant sawtiry smell 
So quicken’d appetite, that I 

Could not but taste! ^ JfliUoH, P. L. 

From the boughs a savouru odour blown, 

Gratefiil to appetite, ntbre jdcas’d iny sense 

Than smell of sweetest fennel, or the teats 

Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at even. Milton, P. L. 

2. Picquant to the taste. 

Skvouty meat, such os my fittlior loveth. Genesis. 

The savoury palp they chew. MUlon, P. L. 

Savory, n. s. [braltHca subatidica, Lat] A sort of 
colewort. 


Sa'usage.*!* «. Fr. stdium, Lat.] A roll 

or ball mode commonly of pork or veal, and some¬ 
times of beef, minced very small, with salt and 
spice; sometimes it is stuffed into skins, and some¬ 
times only rolled in ffour. 

A puddju^ callc(La sawsege. Barret, Alv. 1580. 

The fi-uit IS not unlike a sossage for diape. 

Sir 'P. Herbert, 'frav, p, 333. 

Saw. The Meterito of sne, 

1 never saw till now 

Sight more detestable. ^ Milton, P.h. 

SAW.+ n. s. [sawet Danish; jw^a, or pije, Saxon; 
scie, Fr.] 

I. A dentated instrument, by the attrition of wlitcli 
wood or metal is cut. f 

The teeth arq filed ba an angjle; pointing towards the end 
of the saio, and not towards the handle of the saw, or straight 
between the handle and end; because the raw is designed to 
act only in its progress forwards, a man having in that more 
vtrengtli than be can have in drim’ing back his saw, and there¬ 
fore when be draws it back, he bears it lightly off the unsawn 
stuff, which enables him the longer to continue his sevenil 
professions of tlic saw. Mojuon, Meek, Ex. 

Inc roach is a leather-mouth’d fish, and has ,(aft>-likc teeth 
in his throat. Wfdtim, Angler. 

Then saws were tooth*d,.t>nd soundu^axes made. Dryden. 
If they cannot cut, 

His saws were toothless, and his hatchets lead^' ' Popc^ 

2* [r»je» TO*** Sax. a snyiqg, I'ajan, to say, to relate; 
5a«’g4c, Tout.] A saying; a maxim; a sentence; 
an axiom; a proverb* 

Good king, that must approve the emnmon saw: 

Tliou out of Heaven’s benediction cont*st 
To the warm sun 1 Skdkspeare, JT, Lear. 

From the table of my memory 

I’ll wipe awgy all sisUrs of books. ‘ Shakspeare^ UmUet. 

His weapons, holy saws of sacred writ. ‘ St^speare. 
Strict age and sour severity, ‘ 

With their grave saws in shuiber lie. Miltmt, Comus. 

3, A decree. Obsolete. 

Love is lord of all dteWorld by right, 

And rules their creatures by his powerful saw. 

Spenser, CoUa Gout, 


To Saw. v. a. part, sawed and sawn, [scier, Fr. from 
the noun.] To cut timber or other matter Witii a 
saw. 

They were stoned, tlicv were sawn asunder. Hebrews. 

A cm-pentcr, after he hath sawn dawn a tree, and wrought 
it handsomely, sets it in a wall. H'wd. xiii. 11. 

Master-workmen, wlien they direct any of their underlings 
to saw a piece of stuff, have several phrases for the sawitig of 
it: they seldom say, saw the (liecc of stuff; but, draw the saw 
through it; give the piece of stuff a kerf. Moxon. 

It is an incnlcsccncy, from a swift motion, such as that of 
nmning, threshing, or sawing. Bay on the Creation. 

If I cut my finger, 1 shall us certainly feel pain as if my soul 
was co-cxtcndcd with tlic limb, and bad a ]iiocc of it saum 
through. Collier. 

Sa'wdust. n. s. [saw and dws#.] Dust made by the 
attrition of the^saw. 

If the membrane be fouled by the sawdust of the bone, 
wipe it off with a sponge. Wiseman. Surgery. 

Rotten sawdust, mixed with earth, enriches it very much. 

Mortimer, ihisbaudry. 

S.v'wFisH. 11. s. [jaw and Jish.'] A sort of fish with a 
kind of dentated horn. 

!S.t VpiT. w. s. [.tow and pit,'] Pit over wliicli timber 
is laid to be Sciwii by two men. 

Let them from forth a sawpil nisli at once 
With some diffused song. ShtAspcarc, M. W. of Windsor. 

They colour it by laying it in a sawpit that hath oak saw¬ 
dust therein. Mortimer, Ilusbatsdry. 

Saw-wokt. n.s. [sirratula, I..at.] A ])lant like the 
greater centaury,^rom which this dillei-s in haring 
smaller heads, and from the knapweed in having 
the borders of the leaves cut into small sharp seg¬ 
ments, resembling tlie teeth oi’ a saw. MilUr. 
Saw-wrest. n. s, [saw and «re.r/.] A sort of tool. 
With the saw-wrest they set Uie teeth of the saw; that is, 
they put one of the notches of the wrest between the first two 
teeth on the blade of the saw, and then turn the handle hori¬ 
zontally n little about upon the notch towards the end of the 
saw: and that at once turns the first tooth somewhat towards 
you, and tlic second tooth from you. Moxon, Mecb. Ex. 

Sa'wer. 7 n. s. [scieui'f Fr. from saw.] One wliose 
Sa'wyer. 3 trade is to saw timber into boards or 
beams. 

The pit-saw, is used by joiners, when what they have to do 
may be ns soon done at home os send it to the sawyers. 

Moxon. 

SA'xiFRAGE.'f’ n. 5 .' [saxlfroge, Fr. sajr(/i-aga, Lat.] 
A plant. 

Saxifrage, quasi saxum Jkavgere, break the 
stone, as applicable to any thmg having this pro¬ 
perty; but is a term most commonly given to a 
plant, from on ojunlon of its medici^ virtues to 
' this efFoct. Qpinqf. 

Saxifrme is good (and harts^tongue) for the stone. 

Drayton, Polyolb. S. 13. 

Sa xiniAGE Meadow, n. s. [silgnum, Lat] A plant. * 
Sa'xifragous. a^. [saxum and ,^ago, Lat.] Dis¬ 
solvent of the stone. 

Because goat’s blood was foumi iqi excellent medicine for 
the stone, it might be conceived to beaUe to break, a diamond ; 
and so it came to be ordered that the goats should bosied on 
saxifragous herbs, and such as arc concaved of power to break 
the stone. Brown, Vutg. Err. 

SAQi^ON.# n. s. [Saxo, Lat. Seme, Sax.' from j'eax, 
a kind of crook^ sword, much after the fashion of 
a siihc, which they us^ Justus Lipsius, sm’s 
Verste^, put me in mind that a sithc is in tne 
Nethenands called a saisen.'" Now idbdit, he adds, 
we find these kind of swords anciently written 
seaxerit or xaxes, yet it is like enough that oiir 
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ancestors sounded the x an s. We find the seax, . 
he concludes, not to liave been used among the 
other Germans, unless of such as afterward may 
have followed then) in that fashion.] One of the 
people who inhabited the nortliem part of Germany, 
obtained footing in Britain about tlie year 440, and 
aftervmrds subdued great part of the islandL 

The Saxons did never write or call themselves 
Saxons; neitlier did any of the otlier Germans 
ever call them so; but they called themselves 
anciently Seaxen and Seaxena, and by abbre¬ 
viation Saxna, the a ut the end being indeed 
superfluous. — Of the higher Germans they .arc 
written Sachsen, but pi'onounced just as if they 
wrote them Saxen; and in all th^ Netherlands tliey 
are, and have of oldrtimc been, called Sassen, and 
their country Sassenland^ 

Verstrgan, Rest, of Dec. Intel/, ch. i. 

licngist and hh Saxont, who had outuiiied by tlie free vote 
of the Britiuiu that introduction into this island they had so 
U>n» in vain attempted by arms, saw that by being necessary 
the^ were sui)eriour to their allies. 

Burke, Abridg. Ftig. Hitt, B. s. rh. i. 

Sa'xon.* arlj. Belonging to the Saxons, to their 
country, or to their language. 

The ground of our own language appertaineth to the old 
Bujon, little differing from the present 1a>w Dutch. 

Camden, Hem. Fx. oj" the Eng. Language. 

That our Saxm ancestors came out of Germany, and made 
tlieir Imbitation in Britain, is no queffion; for that therein all 
agree. Ferttegan, Belt, (f Dec, Intcll, ch. j. 

SA'xrtNfSM.# n .An idiom of the Saxon language. 

This rhyming rhronicic [of Robert of Gloucester] is totally 
destitute of art or iinajpnation.— The language is full of 
tiaxonisms, which indeed abound, more or less, in every writer 
lieforc (Jower and Chaucer. Warton, Hat. E, P. i. 49. 

Sa'xokist.# n.s. One who is well acquainted with 
the Saxon language or manners. 

Elstob, the icariied Spxonitt. ■ 

Nute in Bp, Hicolton't Ep, Carr. i. 68. 


7 b SAY.'f’ X). a. pret. said, [fajan, Saxon; saega, Sn. 
Goth, saegheti. Germ, seggken. Tout, dicerc; sagen, 
old Fr. “ annoncer une nouvelle.” Lacombe.] 

1. To speak; to utter in words; to tell. 

Sai) it out, Diggon, whatever it hight. Spivtrr, Shep, Cut. 

In'this slunibty agitation what have you heard her tap f 

Shaktpeare, 

Speak unj^Solomon^for he will not tap thee nay. i Kiugt. 

Sap iiothii^ to any man, but. go tl^ way. St. Mark, 

2. To allege by way of argument. 

After ail can be tmi against a thing, this will still be true, 
that many things possibly are, which we know not oF. TilMton. 

In vain shall we attempt to justify ourselves, ns the rich 
young man in the gospel did, by appealing to the great duties 
of die law; unless we can snjr somewhat more, even*that we 
have been liberal in our distributions to tlie poor. Atterburp, 

3. To tell in any manner. 

With flying speed, and scemii^ great pretence, 

' Came messenger with letters which his message taut, 

Spenser, F.Q, 

to rehearse^as, to saif a part; to say 


4. To. 

a Ice 


Ion, 


Faitfax, 
Common Proper, 


For once she used evciy day to wend 
’Bout her offyirs, her spells and charms to tap, 

5. To pruBouuce without sinmng. 

Then shathbe taid or sung as tollows. 

6.,[For essay.] To on. 

The tailor brings a suit home; lie it 

H.Jioptm,,Epigr.tt, 

To Say. v,n. , ' 

I. To speak; to prononnee; to utter; to relate. 
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He taid moreover, I liavc somewhat to tap unto thee; and 
she tad, le^ on. i Kingt. 

The council-table and star>diBmbcr hold, as Thucyditlcs 
said of the Athenians, for honourable that which pleased, and 
foHust that which profited. Clarendon. 

The lion here has taken bis right measures, that is to sap, 
he has made a true judgment. L'Estrangt. 

Of some propositions it may be difiicult to sav whether they 
afiirm or deny; as when we sap, Plato was no Ibol. Watts. 

2. In poetry, say is often tis^ before a question; tell. 

^p first what cause 

Mov’d our grand parmits to fidi offi' MUlon, P. L. 

Sap, Stella, feel you no content, 

Reflecting on a life well-spent ? Stvijt. 

And who more blest, who chain’d his countr)-; so% 

Or he whose virtue sigh'd to lose a day ? ‘ Po/je. 

.SAY.-f- n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A sju-ech; what one has to say. 

He no sooner said out hi» sap, but up rises a cuiming snap. 

I.'EsIrmigt. 

2. [For assay.] Sample. 

So good a sap invites the rye, 

A little downward to espy 

The lively clusters of her breasts. Sidneu. 

Since thy out->iilc looks so fair midi .warlike. 

And that thy tongue some 'sap of breeding breathes, 

B\ rule of knighthood I disdain. Shaksfieare. 

3. IViul by a sample. 

'J'his gciiUcraan having brought that ckrth to the publick 
'stip masters, tiiid upon their iK-ing unable to bring it to fusion, 
or make it fly away, be had pocured a little of it, and with 
a peculiar flux separated a third part of pure gold. Bopic. 

4. [^W(’, Fr.J A thih sort of silk. Ol^leto. 

Ilis garment neither was of silke nor say. 

But painted plumes. Spenser, F, y. 

5. [_Sayffte, Fr.] A kind of woollen stulf. 

Whether the woolleii-ronniifacture of England is not divided 
into several parts or branches, ^propriated to particular places, - 
where they ore only or principally manufactured; fine cloths 
in Somersetshire, coarse in Yorksmre, long dis at Exeter, sakt 
at Sudbury, crapes at Norwich, linseys ut Kendal, blankets ai 
Witney, and so forth ? Bp, Berkelep, Querist, § yac. 

i5A'YiNG.T n. s. [Irom say; Sax. luejen, dictum, tra- 
ditio, asscrlio.] Expression; words; opinion sen- 
tciitiously delivered. 

1 thank dice, Brutus, 

That thou host prov’d Lucilius’ saping true. Shaktpeare. 

Moses fled at this saping, and was a stronger in Midian. Acts. 

Many arc the topingt ut the wise. 

Extolling patience as the truest fortitude. Milton, S, A. 

Others try to divert the troubles of other men by pretty, and 
plausilikc aapings, siicli os this, that if evils arc long, they are 
but light. A T'dhtton. 

We poetick folks, who must restrain 
Our measur’d sapings in :ui equal chain, 

Have troubles utterly unknown to those, 

'Who Irt their fancy loose in rambling prose. Prior. 

The'sacred function can never be hurt by their sapings, if 
not first r^roached by our doings. Atterburp. 

SCAB. n. s. [fcseb, Saxon ; scetbhia, Itnliiui ; schabbi, 
Dutch; scabies, Lat.] 

1. An incrustation formed over a sore by dried mat¬ 
ter. 

Wliat’s the matter, you dissentious rogues 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion. 

Moke yourselves scabs ? ISUeksjfeare, Coriut. 

That free from gouts thou raay’st preserve thy care, 

And clear from scabs produc’d by freezing air. Drpdeti. 

2. The itch or mange of horses, 

3. A paltry fellow, so named from the itch often inci¬ 
dent to negligent poverty. 

1 would thou did’st itch frornlmad to foot, and I li;id the 
scotching of thee, I would make tbec the loathsom’st scab in 
Greece.' " Siakspeare, Tr. and Cuss. 

Well said, wart, thou art a good scab: there is a tester tor 
thee. Skaktpcarc, Hm.l F. 
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One of the usurers, t head man of the rity, took it in dud* 
gem to be raifted,'eheek by joul, vrith a tca6 of a currier. 

-.f L'Eitrangr. 

Ihli vap’ring trab must needs devise 
To the thunder of the skies. Ste^t. 

ScA'BBARD.'f* «. s. [scAfl/j, German. Junins. Se/iabbe, 
^1g. quod operculum denotat Mitislicu.] The 
sheath of a sword. 

Enter fortune’s pate,'-' * 

Nor in thy tcabhnrd sheath that famous blade, 

IRU settled be thy kingdom and estate; FoMu. 

What eyes ! how keen their glances I vou do well to kce|> 
’em veil’d: they are too sha^ to be trusted out o* th’ ttmlhard. 

Drgdev, Span. Friar. 

ScA'BpJsi}, adj, [itoro xfib.'} 

1. Cbvered or diseas^l with scabs... 

. The briar fruk makes those that .eat them tealbed. liarmi. 

2. P^try; sorry; vile; worthl^ 

To you such tcM’i harsh fruit is giv’n, ns raw 
Young soldiers at their exereisings gimw. Diydeu. 

Sca'bbeone8s.4’ n. s. [from scaldH'd."] The slate of 
being scabbed. ami liarrct. 

ScA'sBiMESs.'f' «. [li-oni scflWy.] The cpiality of 
being scabby. Shrmowl, 

Sca'bby. ad/, [from seal.'] Dist'nsod with scabs. 

Her writlilcd skin, as rough as nmnple rind, 

So tcaUy was, that would have loath’d all womniikiud. 

_ Spenter, F, Q. 

■ A tbajMn/ tetter on|li«r pelts will stick. 

When the raw rain has pierc’d.them to the quick. DrpJrn. 
If the grazier should bring me one wether, fat and well 
' fleeced, and expect the same price for u whole hundred, with¬ 
out giving^me security to restore my mouey fur those that were 
laau, shorn, or fotAbp,-^ would be none of his customer. Swift. 

Sca'iiious. a^'!..[icnWo«AvT.Bt.] Jtcliy; leprous. 

In the Spritig^6<W eruptions upon the skin were epidemi¬ 
cal, fiom tiic acidity of the blood. ArbiUlmut un Air. 

ScA'Bloua.’f’ 9 . j. [sdabieuse, Fr. scabiosa, Lat.] A 

plant. 

Stop some of your scaiiomes from running to seed the first 
. year. Evdyn, Stdendar. 

Scabre'dity.# n,s. [5caim/«, Lat.] Unevenness; 
ruggedness. Not in use. 

Inequalities, rou^^ness, tcabredUy. 

Bur^n, Anal. Mrl, p, jdb, 

SCABROUS. a4}. IscediretU) scaber, Lat.] 

1 . Rough; rugged; pointed on the sudace. 

TJrinu, black mtd bloody, is occasioned , by’ something sharp 
or teahrous wounding the small blood-vesieis a if the stone is 
, sinooUt and well beuded, tiib may not liappcm' - Arhuthuot. 

2 . Harsh; uumusicaL 

Lucretius is wabrmtt and rough in these: he seeks them, us 
toaie do Chaucerisms, which were better expunged, jg. Jomon. 
C''A%BOOKNEB6. «. s. [from scabrotff.J Roughness; 
rtiggedness. 

Sca'bvoat, n. s. [kelenmn.'] A plant Attis-jcorlh. 

' Scad. n; >, ‘ • :A Jiind of fidi. Probably the saftie with 
$had, ■ 

Of votBid fish tberoare sprat, bom, smelts^ and toad, Carew. 

.SCA'FFOLD. n. s. Fr. scha!^i Teut.' 

from scAonvn, to show.] 

1. iC ^mporaiy gallery or stage raised either for shows 
or spectators. ' 

Pardon ' 

The fiat unrtused spirik riuk htdh dar’d 
On this unworthy tpiffold to bring forth 
So great an object. ' i^halcspeare. Hen. V. 

Ibe throng' ^ 

On banks anfl tet^oUt under sky might stand. JlflBoR. 

2 . 'Hie gallery raised for cxccutiop of great male* 
factors. 
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Portone amiling at her fortune therein, that a lea^oW^f e.\' 
ecution should ^ow n teaffM of coronation. Sidney. 

3. Frames of umber erected on the side of a bailding 
for the workmen. 

These outwik^ Iteautics are but the props «nd iSfMs 

• On which wg built our love, which, now made perfect, 

Stands wltnout those sup^rts. lind^, Sophy, 

Svlla added three hundred conmions to the senate; then 
abolished the oflice of tribune, as being only a tcaffuld to ty¬ 
ranny, whereof he had no further use. Sudjl, 

To Sca'ffold. V. a. [from the noun.] Ta fornisli 
witli frames of timber. 

ScaVfoi.daof.. n. s. [from scaffold,'} Oalleiy; hol¬ 
low floor. 

A strutting player doth think it rich 
'J'o hear the wooden dialogue and sound, 

’Twixt his strctchV footing and XiassraffMage. S/mhpenrr. 

ScA'KFOLniNG. «. s. [froin scq^ld.} 

1. Temporary frames or stages. 

What are nehes, empire, power, 

Uiit steps by which we climb to risi^ and reach 

Our wish ? and, that olitain’d, down with the teaffolding 

Of sceptres and of thrones. Congrnw. 

Sickness, contributing 110 less than old age to the shaking 
down tills tcajfolding of the body, may discover the inward 
structure. /’«/«■. 

2. Iluildiug slightly erected. 

Scud forth youc labouring thought; 

Let it return with empty notions fraught, 

Of airy columns every monicn^.lq'oke, 
or circling wiiirlpooll^ and of ii^i'crcs of smoke: 

Yet this solution liiit'bnrcmore affords 

New change of terms and scaffiiUhig of words. iVior. 

ScA''i,ABi,E.# adJ. [from To scale.'} Tliat may be 
sealed witli a ladder. Bulhkar. 

SfALA'nE. ■) n. s. [French; scalada, Spunish, from 

Scala'do. 3 scalu, Lat. a ladder.] A storm given 
to a place by raising ladders against the walls. 

Whut can be more strange than that we should within two 
months have won one town of iiuportance by nv/ado, battered 
add assaulted another, and ovcrtlirown great forces in the 
field i ' Bacon, 

Thou ruisedst thy voice to tccord the stratagems, the ardu¬ 
ous exploits, and the becturnai tetdaac of needy heroes, thc 
terror of your peaceful citizens, Arbnthnol, J. Bull. 

fit,A''LARY. adj. [from scala, Lat.] Proceeding by 
steps like those of a ladder. 

He made at nearer distaiiecs cmfain elevated places and 
lary ascents, that they mi^^t better ascend or mount their 
hones. Arwoa, I'nlg. Err. 

To SCALD. V. a. [^scaldarcf It^an; ccMdus, Lat.] 

I. To bum with hot liquor. 

1 am scalded with myyiolcnt motion. 

And spleen of speed to sec you. ShaJti^mire, K. Jakn. 

O nityesty! 

When thou do'st pinch thy bearer, thou do’st sit 
Like tfrich armour worn in heat cf day. 

That sealdt with safety, SAahipeare, Hen. IV. 

Titou art a soul in bliss; but I aih bound 
Upon a wheel of fir^ that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. ShakspeatXt K, Lmh- 

Here the blue flames of scalding brimstone fall, ' 
InVtdving swiftly in one ruiiHril. ', Cowley 

lliat I fpieve, ’tis true; jf 

But *tis a grief of fury, not despur! 

And if a manly drop or two fall down, 

It scalds aloi^ny tmccks, like the green wood, - 

That, sputt’ring in tlic flame, works outward into tcaiif., 

prydene-Cleom. 

It depends not on hU will to persuade himself, that what 
actually scoUs him, feels cold. ' - ■ Lodfe. 

Warm cataplasms discuss; but sealding'Wt mhy confirm the 
tumour: heat, !ii mnetjd, doth not resolve,and attenuate the 
juices of a human body; for too great heat vrili produce con- 

, cretioDS. Arbutlmot on AliiiicHts. 
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Thvbckt thing we can dowitif Wood i» to'tcald him; 

Fw which operation thcrc’B nothkig more mx)per 
Than Uie liquor he dculis in, hh own melted copper. Swift. 
a. A provincial phraac in hasbandry. 

Ill Qxfa'dkhire tlic sdiir land they fallow when the sun is 
pretty hi^, whljlli >,hcy caU a, tcalding fallow. Mortimer. 

ScALiv'f’ «. s. tfi’om icaiUd or a:ale(t. 81*0 Scali,.] 
I. Scurf'Dii tlic liead. *■ 

Her head — altogether bald, 

Was overgrown with scurfc and filthy tralth Sjwimrr. 

a. [from tlic vi-rb.] A bum; a hurt caused by hot 
liquor. 

SoAi.n.'h ad/, fprobably from scall g the word piel'd^ 
or bald, and bald head also, being formerly contemp¬ 
tuous cxprcsiiiuiiK; and, like fcab, the word xcall 
might formerly be a term of repro|K;h. See »Sca«.] 
Pdtry; sorry; .scurv)’. 

Saucy lictors 

Will catch at ns like strumpets, and scald rhymers 

Riillad IIS out o’tuiir. Shaks/iearc. 

SCALD, or SCA'LDEJt.^ v. s. [Dau. and Sii. 
The word is judged by Torfmus to have signified 
originally a smoother and ))lllisher of Language. 
Torfmi l*ra>f. ad Orcades. Mallet’s North. Aiitiq. 
Note of the Trausl. ch.43.] (hie of the poets of 
the northern nations. 

The uiicieiit chronicles constantly represent the kings of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, ns attended by one or.inore 
tra/ds; fur this- was the name they gave their poets. 

Up. Pereg’tVr.of Malles S’nrfh. Antiq. eh. i ;. 
Sometimes — in conversation a scald, either to mew bin 
happy talent, or tu do more honour to the person with whom 
he ciinvcrsed, answered in extempore metre. 

B«. Ferry, ut supra. 
The fiothic scalds enriched tlieir vein of falding from this 
ncw'und fruitful source of fiction. 

U'arlun, JS, P. vol. i. Diss. t. 
These pnu'tiees and opinions ciM^ierated witli the kindreil 
Miperstitions tif liragons, dwarfs, fairies, giants, and eiiehantcrs, 
w liieli the traditions of the f lotiiie smtikrs had already planted; 
and produced that extraordinary species of composition, which 
has been called romance. IVarloti, Hist. E. P. i. no. 

An extract, which Dr. Hickes has given from the work of 
one of the Danish scolders, entitled Hervarer Saga, rontainiiig 
an evocation from the dead, may he found in thd sixth volume 
of miscellany poems published l‘ty Dryd^. 

Jllair OH the Poems of Ossia:i, p*;. 

SrA'LDiiEAU. ».$. [.<i^'af/m/Kr,bald, Icciandick. Hickes.] 
A lunthsomu diiiiuniie; a kind of locgl Iqirosy in 
which tliu bond is cavprad with a continuous scab. 
The serum is eorrimted by the inlection of the touch of a 
salt humour, to whidi the scab, pox, and sealdhead arc refer¬ 
able. Flqyer, 

8ca'loick.# adj. llclating to the poets called sc^ds 
or scnlder^ 

It is probable, that many of the scaldie imaginations might 
have been blended with the Arabian. 

H'arlon, Hist, E, P, vol. i. Diss. t. 
It made a {lart of the scaldie versiSemion. 

2 'yrwhUt on the Versif. of Chaucer. 

SCALE.+ ». s. [fcale, Saxon; sehael, Dutch; skat, 
loelandick. Dr. Johiison;— Scale, in all its various 
appl^tions, will be ifound to be merely tlic past 
pardaplife of j’cylan, to divido, to separate. Mr. 
Hoi^.Tooke. But sec the tliird definition, and 

1. A 1 >alancc; a vcs^l suspended by a beam against 
Mother vessel^tiid'dish of a balance, 
ff tliou tdk’st more 

Or less than a pound, if the waiSe turn 
But in cstiOmtioD of a hair, 

Tbou (b'Cst. Shaispeare, March, of rev. 
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- Yunt vows to her and me, put in two scales, 

Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. Shakspearc. 

Here’s an equivocator, that could swear in both the scales, 
l^nst either scale. Shakspearc, Machelh. 

Long time in even scale 

The battle hung. MUton, ij L. 

The world's scales arc even; what the main 
In one place gets, another quits agaiu. Cleavdand. 

The scales arc turn’d, her kindness weighs no more 
Now.tlian my vows. Waller. 

In full assemblies let tlic crowd prevail; , 

1 weigh no merit liy the common Kale, 

The cotisricnce is the test.' iJrt/dcn. 

If we consider the dignity of an intelligent being, and put 
that in the scales against brute inanimsitu niuttor, we mav nf> 
firm, without overvaluing human nature, that the soul of one 
virtuous and religious-man, is of greater worth and excellency 
^ than Uie suu and his planets. BatUet/, Ikrm. 

" 2. The »igii Libra i|i tliu Zodiuck. 

Juno pours out the urn, and Vulcan claims 
The stales, as the just product of his flames. Creech. 

3. [.'•/«[/«, Goth, putanicn, cortex, testa; yceala. Sax- 
sciilm, putamina.] The sinall shells or crusts which 
lying one over another make the coats of fishes. 

He puts him on a coat of mail. 

Which was made of a fish’s scali. Drayton, 

Standing aloof, with Icadthci bruise the sco/er. 

And tciU' the flesh jol' the incensed whales. Waller, 

4. Any tiling exfoliated or desquamated; a thin lamina. 

Take jet and the scales of iron, and with a wet feather, 
wlien tlie smith liath taken an heat, take iit> the scales thatlly 
from the iron, and those scales you shall grind upon your 
painter’s stone. _ Peat turn. 

When a scale of lioDc 'is taken out of a wound, burning re¬ 
tards till! separation. ^ Sharp, Suraery. 

5. [scala, a ladder, Latin.] Ladder; means of as¬ 
cent. * 

Love refines 

The thoughts, and heart enlarges; hath his scat 
in season, and i.s judicious; is the scale '■ 

By whieli to heavenly lovctliou may’st ascend. Jirdloti, P.B. 

On the bendings of these mountains the niiwks of several 
ancient scales of stairs may be seen, by wliieli they uscii to 
useend them. Addison on Italy. 

6 . 'J’lie tict of storming by ladders. 

Others to n city strong 

Lay siege, encamp'd; by battery, scale, and mine 
Assaulting. MUton, P, It, 

7. ''Regular gradation; a regular scries rising likea 

l:ul(ler. * , 

Well hast thon the scale of nature set. 

From centre to circumfereiiee; whereon 
In contemplation of 11‘eated things. 

By steps wc may ascend to Ooil. Milton, P, j. 

The scale of tlie creatures is a matter of high speculation, 

' Grew. 

’liic higher nature still advances, and preserves liis superio¬ 
rity in the scale of being. Adduoa, 

Alt the intt^ml parts of nature have u beautiful analogy to 
one unotlier, and to their mighty ori^nal, whose images arc 
. more pr less expressive according to their several gradations in 
the s/cale of bangs. Cheyne, PM. Princ. 

Wc believe an invinblc world, and a scale of sfiiritual beings 
all nobler than ourselves. Bentley, Serm. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends. 

The scale of sensual iacntal pow’rs ascends. - Pufic. 

8. A figure subdivided by lines like the steps- tif a 
ladder, which Is used to measure proportions be¬ 
tween pictures and the thing rqyreaented. 

Hie map of London was set out in the year i6j8 by Mr. 
Ncwcourt, drawn by a scale of yards. Graunt. 

9. The series of harmonkA or musical proportions. 

bent of his thoughts and reasonings riiqipp and down 

- dun-settle, that no pcoplo can lie happy but under good govern- 

mem rem/dc. 

10. Ally thing marked ut equal distances. 
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Th^ take the flow o’ the Nile 
By certain teak i* thepyramid: they know 
By^l htidit, the lowness, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foison follow. Shaktpeare, Ant, and Cktrju 

To ScALE.^ V. a. [scaiofr, Italian.] 

1. t£from sMa, a ladder.] To climb as bj ladders. 

Often have I tcoTd the enwgy oak. 

All to dislod^'c the raven of hw nest: 

How have I weiiric<l, with many a stroke, 

The stately ^nut-tree, the while the rest 

Under the tree fell all, for nuts at slr^ ! Spenser. 

They assailed the breach, and o&rs with their scaling- 
ladders scakd the walls. . » ' KtuMet, Hitt, of the Turks. 

The way seems difficult nd steep to scale ' 

Widkupri^t wing against aliigher foe» JIfifton, P. L. 

Hoaven with these engines Km been scafd 
. When mountains heap’d on moiintaina fail’d, Waller. 

When the'bold Typhaeiissro/’d the sky, p 

And forc’d great Jove from his own heaven to fly, 

Tim lesser gods nH suit’d. ■ Ih i/dni. 

2 . [jltom scede, SL baldnce.] To inoasurc or compare; 

to weigh. T 

You have found, • 

Scaling his prc'rnt hearing with his past. 

That he’s your fixed cheiiiy. .Shakspearc, Cnriol. 

3. [from xca/e of a fish.] To strip of scales; to take 

off ia a thin lamina. « 

Raphael was sent to scale aw.^y the whiteness of Tobit’s eyes. 

Toi. iii. 17. 

4. To pare off a enrfacc. 

If any have counterfeited; clipped,'Or scaled his [the king’s] 
monies, or other monies curmt, this is high treason. 

Bacon, Charge atthe Sets, of the rerae, p. 9. 

If all die maantaii^ were scaled, and the efwth made e\eii, 
the waters wohld not overflow its smooth surface. Jiururt. 

5 To spread,, os panure, m-avcl, or otiicr loose ma¬ 
terials. This, da Orose has observed, is a northern 
expression; but if is not to rake or hoe the ground, 
as he makes it. In Cumlieriand, it is also figura¬ 
tively to disperse or waste: n% to scale goods, 
money, or auv'projierty. 

To ScAlE.'l* v.n. 

1. To peel oli'iu thin narticles^ 

Those tiutt cast their shell are the lobster and crab: the old 
skins are fliiind, but the old shells never; so as it is like they 
Ktde ofl] and rruniBlc away hy degreft. Paeon, 

2. To separate. Olwolete. if- , 

They would no lunger abid«^ and dmarted away. 

'>■ UoUnthed, Ciron, ii. 499. 
Sca'led. adj. [from sca/c.] Squamous; having scales 
like fishes. 

ifolf im Egypt was submerg’d, and made 
A cistern for teal’d snakes. Shakspearc, Atii. a»^Clco/>. 

ScA^i,ELESS.* ad;, [scale and Hess.] Wanting kales. 

A certain sadeltss fish, that covers licrsclf, when shp lists, 
with her own foam. . C'olgrave, in ' P. piavetise. 

SCALE'NJE.’f- n. s. [Ftenchi sedldnum, I,at,] In 
geometry, a triangle that has ^nrqp sides unequal to 
each other. ■ ‘ 

If It consist of points, then ateakne 
rU prove all one,&c..4fdrc, Imm^t.ofihc 
Sca'liness. n. s. [from srali;.^ . The state oi being 
•scaly. 

.ScAix.’^' ». s. [skalladur, bnld, Icelandick. See 
ScAiuHEAi). Dr. Johnson. —From the Sax. j'cjrla'n, 
to separate. A scall is a scjjuration or disconti¬ 
nuity of skin or fic^ by a gnawing, eating forward, 
malady: as *is okto a seaU or setded head, called a 
scald head. Mr. Home Tooke.] Lqirosy; moi>» ^ 
bid baUhffiss. , * 

Under thy longe lockes tbeu moist have the tCalki Chaucer. 

It is a diT scau, a leprosy upon the head. JDrv. xia, 30. 

O 
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ScaTleo.’N' adJ. [from taall, ibr'scale.] Scurfy jiecabhr 

With teaUed browes blake, and |^ed beard. ^ ^ * 

c, , . r T , CI"^sC.T.Pml. 

oCA ixiON.'^ w. $m ^scaJogna^ Itdliun; csGutotiitiy Liat#] 

A kind of onion. « 

A scaluai (or little onyon) is so called of Ajcalon, 
a towiie in Judaea, wh^ it is very plcntifixl, and 
wijij first ibund: tlioiicc transplmited to Greece and 
Italy, and so to these i»arts. 

SOAXLOP. 
hollow pectinated shell. 

So th’ emperour Caligula, 

That triumph’d o’er the British sea, 

Engag’d his legions in fierce biisfics 
With periwinkles,prawns, and muscles; 

And led his troops with furious'galiops, 

To charge whole regiments of scallops. Uudihrat 

The sand is in Scilly glistering, which may be occasioned 
fomi freestone mingled with white *cfl%i.shclls. Mortime ,. 
To bcA i.i.op.-f' v. a. To mark on, the edge with 
sfegments of circles. 

The tomb — has a wide sur-based arch with scalloped oriia- 

.. , y Gray, to Mason. 

Have I for this with labour strdve. 

And lavish’d ull my littlcgstorc. 

To fence for you my sluub B»vc, 

And scallop every winding shore ? Siienslanr 

.SCALP. »..t. ashell; scalpoAvl] 

1. The scull; the craniaipf fbe bone that incloses 

the brain. ' 

High brandishing his Iwight dew-boming Wade, 

Upon his crested sc^ fv.aore did smite, 

I'hat to the scull a yawning wound it made. Spenser, F Q 

If the fracuirebiJ not complicated with a wound of the seal// 
or the wound is ^ small to admit oflbe opemtion, tlie frac¬ 
ture roust be laid bare by taking away a large piece of the 
. 'Sharp, Suraeru. 

2. Theintegumcnte ofthe head., , > 

White beards have arm’d their thin mid hairless scalps 
Against thy mmesty. , ; » Shakspearc, Jiki. IJ. 

The hauT tetdpt 

Arc whirl’d aloof, whifo numerous trunks bestrow 
Hie ensanguin’d field. Philips, 

To Scalp. ,w. a. [fi'oni the noun.] To deprive the* 
scull of its iiitefpnKmts. 

We seldom ine^ fijr a frackre of tlic scull by sealni»a 
but the vcalp itseff *,contused. Sharp 

SCA'LPEL. n. s. [French; 5ca^i/ioM, Lat,] An 
instrument ntki to scrape a bone by cbinirgeons. 
Sca'lt. mIJ, [frmn scale.] Givered with setdes. 

The river-horse and scalp crocodile. Milton, P. L. 

His awful summons they so soon obey; 

So hear the scaly herd when Proteus blows. 

And so to pasture follow through the sea. JJryden 

I o. SCA MBLJii.rfr ». n. [This word, which is 
scarcely in use, has much exercised the etymolo¬ 
gical sagacity of Meric Casaubonj but, .ns is nsnal, 
to no purpose. Dr. Jqhnson. —.In the household 
book t>f the fliTtK carl of Northumberland, tl^re is a 
particular section, appointing the order of service 
fih- the scanibling days in Lent; tliat ‘days on 
which no regular meals were provided;^b^ every 
one scambM, i. e. scramhledy and shifted ^ himself 
M well as h^could. Bp. Percy, Note oh Sbaksp. 
HeB.,y. —The etymology, Aerefore^" of S^ius 
seems worthy of conadcration, viz.,'%»/«, Jcel. 
otiosd vagari, to roam about at pleasure, as we 
may suppose the meal-hunters, on sciunbling-days. 
were usai to do.] 
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1. To be turbulent and rapacious; to scrainblc; tu 
get by struggling with others.^ 

Iforcmsh ohafTin the bin, 

And somewhat to ncdmbte for hogond for hen. Tiutcr. 

ScaaihUkg, out-facing, fashion-mongcrlng bojrs, 

TlintH^ and co^ anci flout, deprave and slander. Shakspcare. 

That self bill» liiig'd, and hod against us past. 

But that the tcamSling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of Anther qumion. Shaitpenre, lien. t'. 

* He was no sooner cntcrca into the town, but ti ucambHn^ 
soldier clapt hold of bis bridle, which he thought was in a 
begging or a drunken fashion. Wulton, 

2. To shift awkwardly. 

Some scamHitiff shifts may be made without tlicm. More. 
To Sca'moi.e. v.a. To mangle; to maul. 

My wood was cut in patches, and other parts of it rcamblcd 
and cut before it was at its growth. Morlimer. 

.S( A'MBi.En.'j* ». s. [Scottish.] A bold intruder u))on 
one’s generasity or table. 

The Scots’ proverb is, It is well kenn’d your father’s sou 
w!i> never a xcamhler. A ecambicr, in ila literal sense, is one 
who goes about among his friends to" get a dinner, by the 
Irish called a emkerer. Sif-rrem, Note on SAoA-np. Muek Ado. 
ScA'MBUNGi.y.'f' adv. [from scamhling.'] With tur- 
hitlciicc and noise; with intrusISre audaciousness. 

Shetxvood. 

.Si'AMmo'niate. adj. [from xammony .1 Made with 
scammony. 

It nia) lie excited by a local, eoammouialc, or other arrimo* 
iiious niedicincs. tVixemuu, Surgerp. 

►SCA'MMDNY. «. s. [Latin; scammoner, Fr.] A 
concreted resinous juke, liglit, tender, friable, of a 
greyish brown colour, and disagreeable odour. It 
hows upon iucisiou of the root of a kind of con- 
yolvulus, that grows iu many parts of Asia. 

Trevotix. 

To ScA'MPF.n.-f* V. n. [scJiamperii Tout, cscamper, Fr. 
scamparCf Itui. skumpa^ Icel. and Su. Goth, dfiisu 
currere, citissime iugcre, iit pecorapestro vcl tahano 
perciiu, to run Ifttc cattle stui^ with the gadfly. 
See Scrciiius and Lyc.] Tu ny with speed uiid 
trepidation. 

A fox seized upon the fawn, and fiiirly etmmptrcd away with 
him. _' L'JSUrangc. 

You will suddenly take a resolution,' in your cidiinct of 
Highlanders, to laamper off with yow new crown. Addison. 

Be quick, nay very quick, or he’ll approach. 

And Its you’re scampering stop ypu in your coach. King. 
Tu Scan. v. a. [^andre, Fr. scando, Lat.] 

1. To examine a verte by counting the feet. 

Harry, whose tuneful and well measur’d song 
. First taught our English musidt bow to span 
'Words with just note and accent, not to scan 
AVith Midas’ ears, committing shoit and long. ^lUton, Somel. 
lliey scan their verses upon tbmr fingers. Walsh. 

2. To examine nicely. 

So he goes to heaven. 

And so am I reven^d: that would be seonn’d. 

Shaktpeare, Hamlet. 

The ^t the great orchitcct 
Did wtddy to conceal; and not divulge 
His secrets to be tcanrdd by them, who ought 
Kathor advoire. ‘ MiHon, PpL. 

Every has guilts, which he desires shall not be rigo¬ 
rously 'tduimedi and therefore, by the rule of charity and 
justice, ought not to do that which he would not suflbr. 

■ > , ■ Gov. o^ the Tongue. 

At. the final redconing, when all men’s actions shall be 
scanned and judged, the peat king diall pass his sentence, ac- 
conUng to the good men nave done, or neglected to do. 

(^alamp. 

Sir Ro^_ espodng his palm, they crumpled it into all 
shapes, and diligently scaimca every wriwlc that could be made 
in it. Additen. 


One inotneiU and one thought inigiit let him scan 
'i'lic various tunis of life, and fickle state of man. Pi ivi. 

The actions of men in high stations are all coiisjhcuous, and 
liable to her scanned and sifted. Allcrburp. 

SCA'NDAL. n. s. [<rx«y8«Xov; scandale, Fr,] 

1. Oflettec given by the faults of others. 

His lustful orgies he enlarg’d 
Even to the hill of scandal, by the grove 
Of Mploch homicide. Mttton, P. L. 

2. Reproachful aspersion; opprobrious censure; iu- 
famy. 

If black scandal, or foul-fac’d reproach, 

Attend the sequel of your impomtiou. 

Your inettr enforcement shall acquittance me 
From all tlic impure blots and stains thertof. 

Skakspeare, Pick. III. 

f My known virtue is from scandal free. 

Ami leaves no shadow for your calumny. JJrpden, Aureng:. 

Jii the ciisb ol‘scandal, we are tu reflect how’ men ought to 
judge. liogcri, ticmi. 

To Sca'ndal.^ V, a. [from the noun; Fr. scandaln-.l 

1. To treat ojrprobriously; to charge falsely with 
faults. 

You re])in’d, 

ScandaTd the supplhuitn; for the people call’d them 
Tiiiie-ploiisi'rs, flatterers. Skaispeare, Coriot. 

I do fawn on men, and hug them bard. 

And after scandal them. Shedespeare, Jut, Cars. 

Hear me; the villain «. 

Scandals her, honour’d lords. Peauni, and FI. Laws of Candp. 

I’ity the scandalPd swain, the shepherd’s boy; 
lie sighs tu brighten a neglected name. Sheiulow, El. i6. 

2. To scatitlolize; to offend. ^ 

St Paul supposes that people have an allowance to be scan- 
datled at the doctrine of an immoral man. 

Storp, Ess. on ihe Priesthood, p. 87. 

To Sca'ndalize. V. a. [(rxa»b'ak./5a); scandaliser, Fr. 
from scandal,"] 

1. To offend by some action sujrposcd criminal. 

I dcimuid who they arc whom we scandatae by using harm¬ 
less things ? Among ourselves, that agree in tliis use, 110 man 
will say that one of us is ofliaisive and scandalous unto an¬ 
other. Hooker. 

It had the excuse of some bnshfulncss, and care not to scan, 
dalize others. Hammond on Fundament^. 

Whoever eoiisidcrs the iuiusticc of some niini.tcrs, in those 
intervals of parliament, will nut be svaadabsci at the wjumth 
and vivacity of those meetings. Clare tdon. 

2 . I'o reproach; to.disgrace; to defame. 

Thou «lo’st appear to scandalize 
The piibiick right, and common cause of kings. JJaniel. 

Many were scandalized at the personal slander and reflection 
flung out by scandatkiiig libellers. Addison. 

Sca'ndalous. at^'. [scatidaleux, Fr. from scandal.] 

I. Giving publick oftcnce. 

Nothing scandalous* or ofientdve unto any, especially unto 
the churen of God: all things in order, and with seemlincss. 

Hooker. 


Bomething savouring 

Of tyranny, which will ignoble make you. 

Yea, scandalous to the world. Slinkspeare, Winl. Tide. 

2. Opprobrious; disgraceful. 

3. Shamdul; oiicidy vile. 

You know the scandalous meanness of that proceeding, wliich 
was used. Pipe. 

Sca''ndalodsi.y. adv, [from scandalotis.] 

1. Shamefully: ill to a degree that gives publick 
offence. 

His discourse at tabic was scaitdalouslp unbScouiing tlic dig- 
^ nity of his station; noise, brutality, and'obsccnciicss. Stcijl. 

2. Censoriously; opprobriously. * 

Shun their foult, who, scandalouslp nice, 

Will needs mistake an author into vice. J’ojie, 
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^A'^^}ALOt;sNESs. n.s. [from framia&ws.] The quo* 
lity of^iving publick ofihnce. 
SCjNjyALlMMAGNJ'TUMM lLatm.-} Scandal 
or wrong done to any high personage of the land, 
as peers), prelates^ judges, or other great officers, 
;’by false'or slanderous news or tales; by which any 
debate or discord between them and the commons, 
or any scan^.lo their persons,* plight arise. 

,• Chamhers. 

Ho acous^ liis aitvcniary of teandaium niagnatum, and of 
((icakiiig against his superiors with sauemeN and contempt. 

■ Tr. of Count Tar^, 

.ScA'NSfON.-f’ «. s. Xjstmi^ Lu£|i Tlie act or prac¬ 
tice of scanning a ver^^ • 

'I'ho I’rencli, Imving- retained thfeKyers^ as the vehicle of 
thoir c|iie and tragic flights, pi ordi# to it a stateliness, 
and dignity were obliged to confine. it. to niore.csiict laws of 
scausiun. ’ JSftf Percy o» the Metre tf P. Ptouglmitn'i Vin. 

To SCANT-T Vi fi. [sA-«titt, f)an; sima. Sw. to 
spare. JsmTus. .Serenius prefers the Iccl. otffwr, 
short, skem/a, to divide, to pro|}ortion; of whiej^ 
he calls mint u cori'upt^i: and to his opinion 
Dr. .luniiason subscribes,'' noticing stamr ns origin¬ 
ally .signifying'that any '^ung M too sfioii for tht; 
use for whichit was intended/ ^Tlut inny ir not be 
from tin* Ital. schiantiar^ Lat. s^tido, to ciit, to divide 
4,inio pieces ? ijecalsO;.'7b IScAltti.E.] To limit ,•* to 
strmteu. “ 

,• Yen thttai; ' 

I willyouri^oiitn^d'f 
Tor she \ ,, ^ehpeare, Olhello. 

1hcv AMKl'ilimff m he'eet^UM Ih' their nourishment tlian 
rc|)1e^|M^id Ifth'&ilhcin sweet. ' * Pttetm, Ntd. Uitt. 

Wa jai^jn^M., j^nk witlr=^ursclviM^wkat .time-of 

stay^awwOnefnnlH^ he bade us not to icant oiirsclrel 

'' ' j . Saciitio '• 

tfookine on things throi^h the wrong .end. of' the perspee- 
tive, whiim i^nit their dimension.'!, wd’neglcct and contemn 
than. • Glanmlle, Seep, 

Stu^ them, .jt / , 

For fiar Uie ranKness of the ivcliiiif,^aml; 

Should tcMi the passage and confim'die.room. Jirydrn. 

1 am teauU-d in the pleasure of dwelling on yoiv actions. 

\ V.* , Srydeit, 

7b Scant.# V. ». To.ftil: ^ wind scanfo. A 
naval term; formerly, $can^[ .. 

Scant.# w. s. [from me «-!;lw'. I^upcity. 

liikctlic not, , , ' ' 

In plenty hoard for time otecimt. Carew, Jkwmr, p. 4. * 

&;ant. adj. [froih the verb.] , 

I Not plcutffiil; scarce; less tbdn wbat is proper or 
conqtctent.’ 

White is a penurious colour; and where moisture is mwm/ .* 
so blue violets, and otiteeflowen, if.tjfet be starved, turn j^lc 
and white. . • , #»eo«, Xttt XTiH. 

A angle violet transplant: '*'4 .. ‘ 

The strength, the coIei»^*4uid tlih mzc, " ' 

All which before was pom and teemtf,'':-^' 

Ueduubics still and rauhiidjes. ' ' 

To find — 

In such a smii/ 



s nemit. 
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Donne. 


Would overtask the best land-piloif* art. Miliim, ComStr 
2. Wary; not liberal; p&mmonious. 

From this dme, 

Oe somewhat temicr of your maiden presence. Sludrtpearr, 

Scant, adv. [from the adjective,] Scarcely; hardly. 
The people, lieside their travail, charge, and loim attcml- 
ance, received of the bankers teanl twenty shillings for thirty. 

Vamdeu, Jimn. 

We temt read in any winter, that there have been seen any 
people upon the south coast. AMotj J)e*e. offhe World. 

A wild painpliiet, besides other malignitim), >woiil 4 scant 
allow him to be a gentleman. IToMiin. 
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O'er yonder bill docs scant the dawn appear. r"'. (iny» 
Sca'ntilv. adv. [fro* teanty^ ■ ; 

1. Narrowly; not plentUblly.- ^ , 

2. ^pmbgly; niggardly. 

He spwc 

Scantily of me,, when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour." 8 kidctpcm*t dui. and Cleop. 

Sca'ntineas^ n. s, [from scanf^.] * ■ j|, 

1. Narrowness;, want of space; want of compass. 

Mrgil hth smnetimes two of them in a line 1 but the tcand- 
neis CH bur beroick verse U not capable of receiving more than 
one. Drydeit. 

2. Want of aiApUtude or greatness; wont of libe¬ 
rality. 

Aluxaiulfr was much troubled at the enadinett of iiattirc; ii- 
seli; that there were no mo)^ worlds for him to disturb. South. 

To Sca'ntle.# V. H, [fr&i scanf .2 To be deficient; 

)o tall. 

She could tltll winds — 

Tlicy ros^ or tcanthd, as his sails would (hive 
Toi'Ni^c same port whereas he woidd arrive. 

'"s' , Draytm, Mooncalf, 

TlfSCA'NTJ..E.#^'iA o. {eixlianteln-, Fr. schianture, 
Ital.] To divide into. |k^ pieces; to shiver. 

The pope’s territories wBl^, within a century, be tcniitlrii out 
among the great powers w^Bavc now a footing in Italy. 

• s', ‘r- • TA. Chertcrjicld. 

Sc.t'vTi.ET. n. s. [corrupted, as it seems, from scant- 
iing.'] A small ; a small quantity ; n little 

piece. 

Wliil§ the wodd was but thin, tlie ages of inankiuii were 
longer; mid as thc'Worid grew fuller, so their lives were suc- 
ccssiv^.reduced to'a shorter tcantlel, till' they came to that 
time of life whiish they • now iiavc. Hate. 

Sca'ntlino. a. 5. {eschafUiUon^' Trmch', ciatUcUim, 

Italian.] 

1. A quantity cut for a particuliu' pur|)ose. 

’Tis bard to find out a woman tliat's.of a just tcantlin/; fur her 
age, humour, and fortune, to make a wife of. L'lSttrangc. 

2. A certain proportion. 

The success. 

Although particular, sliall give a teanfling 

Of good or bad unto the general. < Shahtpeare, Tr. mtd Crets. 

3. A small quantity. ^ 

Reduce desires to narrow tcdntihigt and small pro[iortiuns. 

Bp, T^or, Buie of Living Holy. 
A icantlmg of wit lay gasping for life, and groaning beneath 
a heap of rubbish. _ . Dryden. 

In this narrow tcantling of capoaity^Vc enjoy but one'plea- 
sure at once. . Locke. 

Sca'ntung.# - adj. Not plentiful; smoll. 

Sec the small streaHf that'pours his murmuring tide 
" O’er somo rousb rock diat wmild its wealth display, 

Displays ft.ai^t but penyry and pride ? 

Ab, construe wisely wli# such murmun sny, 

Row would soine-p^. With amplm trmures blest. 

Disdainful 'view thAlMN 0 fi|g drops £stil! *' Shewitonc, HI, ic. 

^a'ntly. ado. [from ^»d*] 

1. Scarieely; Iwwdly/ Ob^ ' 

Euf^aiid, iU^;(||o fipinioh of the popes, was pfefbrW, lie- 
uuse It eontrihefi in the ccclcsiosticiil aivirion two large pro-' 
mcGs, which had thrir several legati nati; whereas ^nce had 
rcan%OBe. Camden, Kcm, 

2. Narrowly; pcnuriously; withoutainplitudth r.-' 

My eager lov^ I’ll give myself the lye; . 

The very hope is afuU hapmaew, " ' 

Yet Mont/y measures what I^HUU possess. ^ iprydeu. 

Sca'mtness. n. s. [from scant.'} Narrou^ipjs; tnean- 

Moalneto.^ 

/ He was a man fierce, and of nd'>wril dispQsitMm, wvtiig that 
be thought tednineu of estate too great an criL llayiimrd. 
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Did we but compare the mueraUe Mcantneit of our capaci¬ 
ties with the vast profundity of things, truth and modesty would 
trac^ us wary laugunge. Gkmville, Seep. 

Sca'nty. at^‘. Qtheuimme with scan#.] 

1. Narrow; amaU; wanting amplitnde; ahot^ of 
(jiifintity sufficient. 

As long as one cun increase the number, he will think the 
idea he hath a little too scanty fur positive infinity. Locti. 

* His duiniiiions were very narrow and tcanit/ : for he had not 
the possession of a foot of land, till he bought a field of the 
sons of Hetb. lawke. 

Now xeantur limits the proud arch confine. 

And scarce are seen the jtrustratc Nile and Rhine ; 

A small fiuphrutes through the piece is roil’d, 

And little eagles wave their win^ in gold. /'opr. 

2. Small; poor; not copious; not ample. 

Their language being tcauty, and accommodated onlv to the 
few necessancs of a needy simple life, had no words hi it to 
stand for a thousand. Locke. 

Then! nanuined lew marks of the old tradition, so tiic^ had 
narrow and tcauty conceptions of providence. Woodward. 

3. Sparing; niggardly; paraimonious. 

In illustrating a point of difliculty, be not too I'caniy of 
words, blit ratlicr become copious in your langnngc. Wallt. 

Thf^ with such scaiily wo^'s >' 

The bondiigc and the slavfcry of years. Swift. 

To SCAPE, r. a, [cobtnt^ctl frtmi r-scr/pc.] To 
escape; to miss ; to aviud; to shun; not to incur; 
to fly. 

What, have 1 tcoped love-letters in the liolyday time .if my 
b.wit}, and am I now a stiMect for them ? ShuKspeare, 

1 doubt not but to die a lair death, if 1 tcape banging. 

Shaktpeare. 

What can 'tcape the eye ‘ 

Of CoJall-seeiiig? MiUf/n, P. L. 

To Scape, r.«. To get away from hurt or danger. 
Could they not fall unpHy’d-'Oin the plain. 

But slaiif revive,.and, taken, scape again ? • Drydeu. 

.Scape, w. s. (from the verb.] 

1. Escape; fliglit from hurt or danger; tlic act of 
declining or running from danger; accident of 
safety. 

1 spoke of niosi disast’rous chances, « 

Of hair-breadth scapes in th’ imminent deadly breach. 

‘ w Sknkspcare. 

2 . Means of oscupe; evasion. 

Having purpos'd falsehood, yon 
Can have no way but falsehood to be true I 
Vain luiiatick, against these scapes I could 
Dispute, and conqum*, if I would. Dmne. 

3. Negligent freak'; deviation from regularity. 

No natural exhalation in the dty. 

No s<-ape of nature, no distemper’d day. 

But they will pluck away it’s nat’rol cause. 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs. Skakspeare. 

4. Loose act of vice or lewdness. 

A bcarnc!. a very pretty beanie! sure some scape: though 
1 am not bookish, yet 1 can rend wmtUig-gentlcwonian in the 
scape. Skakspeare, WiiU. Tale, 

Thoulurk’dst ■ '' 

In valley or green meadow, to way-lay 
Some-beauty rare, ('ulisto, Clymenc:. 

Too long thou laid'st thy scapes on namnili ador’d. 

MUton, I‘:R. 

Scape-goat.# n. s. The goat set at liberty by the 
Jews on the day of solemn expiution. 

The goat, on which the lot fell to be the scapegoat, shall lie 
uresbntM alive b^ore the Lord, to make an atonement with 
}iira, aad to let him go for asMpegoat into the wilderness. 

Lev, xvi. 10. 

An act of Christ ttus, as of a second Adam, a common per¬ 
son, ordered by the wiadom of God to bear the chastisement 
of onr ISMce, the seaf^,^oat to cany all bur sins on his head 
into the wilderness. 'Hammond, Works, iv. j»6. 
1SPL. IV. 
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ScA^PEMENT.# n. s. In clockwork, a general term 
for the manner of communicating the impulse of the 
wheels to the pendulum. Chambers. 

SCA'PULA. w. s. [Latin.] The shoulder-blade. 

The heat went oR‘ from the parts, and spread up higher to 
the breast and scapula. Wiseman. 

ScA'pin.AK. 7 tttlf- [scajitdaire, from scapula, 

Sca'pui.aky. 5 *Latj llelating or-belonging to the 
shoulders. 

The humours dispersed through Uie branches of the axiilaiy 
artery to the scapidaiy branches. • Wiseman. 

The viscera were Counterpoised with the weight of the sca¬ 
pular part. Derkam. 

Sca'pulauy.# m. s. [j-capulape, Sax. scapulairc, Fr.] 
Part of the habit of a friar, consisting of two narrow 
slips of clotli covering the back and the breast. 

What betukencth your grctc hode, your scaplcrie, your 
knotted girdle, and your Wide cope? Chaucer, Jacke VplauU. 

The scapulary is made of two small pieces uf woollen stufi, 
about the e.vtciit of a band, hun^ng by two little laces down 
from the nuck ujmn both the back and the breast of the devout 
person wlio wears it. JBrevhd, Saul ^c. at Endor, f. 177. 

SCAIl.'l' M. s. [from ^har, escare, French; ea-^et^a, 

y Gr. Dr. Juhilson. Su. Goth, skacra, scissura, 
skora, iiicidere, skaera, secare. Serenius. The 
past participle of j'Ci]ian, Sax. to shear, to cut, to 
divide. Scar was foi'merly jmplicd to any separated 
part. Mr. Hon* TookeT,;: 

1. A mark made by'a |iUit or fire; a cicatrix. 

Scratci) iheebut with a pin, and there i^Bfiuns 

Some scar of it. . ^idespeant. As you Mr it. 

The soft delicious lur, ' ^ 

To heal the sears of these corrosive fires, , 

Shall breathe her balm. MUton, P.L. 

It limy be .struck out of the omnaeimey of God, and leave 
no scar nor blemish behind. More. 

This earth had the beauty of youth and blooming nature, 
and not a wrinkle, sear, or fracture on all its body. Hurnct. 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs, stypdidis are often insig¬ 
nificant ; and if they could operate upon the affected part, so 
far as to makv- a When that fell off! the disease would 
return. Arlmthuot on IHet. 

2. A cliff of a rock, or a naked rock on tiie dry land. 

This word gave denomination to the town of Scar- 
horottgh. Ray. In the Lancashire dialect, it is a steep, 
rocky, and bare place in hills; and in some parts 
of the nortli; a broken place in the high bank of a 
rivei** which is a very old expression. [Ray derives 
this word from the Sox. capp, a rock. Mr Home 
Tooke states it as the past participle of fcipan, to 
shear, to separate. In the Gael, sceir is a sharp 
sea rock. Shaw. The Su. Goth, skaer, Iccl. sker, 
also signify a rock; derived probably, as Serenius 
in the first ipstauce derives scar, from skaera, to 
cutX. ■ * 

And eke foil oft a little share 
Upon a l»nk, or inen be w-are, - 

in the stream, which witli great painc 
If any man it shall restrinne Gotoer, Conf. Am, Prol. 

Scar, ill every part of Englmid where rocks abound, is well 
known to signily the detached protrusion of a large rock. 

Henley, Note on Skakw. Ail's H ell. 

To Scar. ». a. [from the noun.] To mark as with a 
sore or wound. 

• Yet I’ll not died' her blood. 

Nor scar that whiter skin oflicr’i, than snow; 

And smooth as monumental alabaster. Skaksjware, Oiketlo. 

Sca'rab.'I' 7 n. s. Iscarabee, Fr. scaralnrus, Latin.] 

Sca'rabee .3 a beetle; an insect with sheathed 
wings. 

4 

~ am 
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Tou arc tcareAea that batten in dung. 

Beaumt and FI. Elder Brother. 

A umdi tearab b bred in tlie very tips of elm-lenves: the^ 
leaves may be observed to be dry and dead, as also turgid, in 
which lietn a dirQ', whitiih, rough maggot, from which pro¬ 
ceeds a beetle. ' Derham, Piyt. Thcol. 

Sca'bauovch.^ n. s. Iscaramuochia, Ital. escarmouche, 
Fr.] Ab uffiran in motly 

We sec the daily examples of them in stiie Italian farces of J 
harlequin and ecaramttcha. JOryden, Or. and Proe. of Satire. ' 

It makes the solemnities of justice pageantry, ana the bench 
reverend poppets, or ta^amotu^ in scarlet Collier. 

Scaramoueh is to have the honour of the day, and now 
marches to the engcfement on. the shoulders of the philosopher. 

^ , Warii^ton on Prmt. p. 31. 

SCARCE.*!* adj. [scarro, it&liaii; eschars, old Fr. 
scaers, Tout, parens, avafiis. Kilian.] 

1. Parsimonious; not liberal; stin^. 'litis is the 
primary meaning, and agrees with the Toutonick 

0 . original; but has been uver{)ssscd by Dr. Joluison. 

’ Looke that no niuu for scarce thee, holde, ' ^ 

For that may grieve thee manifolde i H 

Bcabn wol that a lover be 

In his yefUs more large and fre, Aq. , C/umrrr, Roiu. K. ijig. 

Dispende not too Outnigeoinify,’, nor bc'not too scarse, 
that thou be not bouude to thy Have therin sttemp.^'^' 

raunce, and mesure, vdiiche in all thynges b prouftytable. 

Ld. Riven, Dktes and Soyhigs, sign. B vii. ^ 

2. Not plentiful; i^ot oopipiis. 

A Swede will no ihocaiw you hb hemp for less ulvcr, be¬ 
cause yon tell him siivcHs tcnree|,^w in Englandj and ther^ 
fore risen ene fi#li(fp value, than Ik tradesman of London will 
sell his commodii^'i^iiaper Islb.of Man, because money 

is acarce thei^ ■ j ',- ^ , Locke. 

3. Rare; not con^idptf* 

The eoarced orajS is dr.fes^nnius Niger od^a medallion well , 
preserved. ' *■ -. vi • z** ■ AddiMt,'\, 

the adjective^ 

1. Hardly; scai^y. 

A thing which tre so little hoped to see, that even they 
which bmeld it done scarcely believed fteir own senses. 

Hooker. 

When we our betters scebcarii^ mr woes. 

We »Mww/y tbihltour miseries pur w^ Skakspearc, K. Lear. 

Age, which unavoidably is blit nnmk^ove from death, imd 
consequently should have nothing ’jyt'it bat what looks like 
a decent primaration for U, scares ow appews, of late days, 
but in the high mode, the flaimdng ga(b, hnAatmost gaudery 
of youth. ■ ' South. 

You neither have enemies, nob can scarce ^ve any. Itrydea. 

2 . With difficulty. .. /. 

' He scarcely knew him, striving to disown » . 

His blotted form, and blushing to be known. Drydeu. 

Slowly he sails, imd scarcely f^euis the tid^ i 
The pressing water pours witnindwr sid^ JOryd^'.^ 

ScA'acEWESs.*!* 1 n. s. [from'scared ^''old 
Sca'bcity. J .Fr. Lacomte.]j{f ■ 

-S 

Ceres’ biasing so is on you. . ' ^’f^^fhokspearei 

A land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness. 

Vent. viii. 

Raphael writes thus concerning hu Gukteu: to paint a fair 
one, *tis neofssory for me to sec many fu'r ones; but, because 
there is so great a scarcity of lovely women, I am constrained 
to make use of one certain idea, which 1 have formed in my 
fancy. ^Hryden, Dufresnoy, 

Corn does not rise or fall by the diiTorenccs of more or less 
plenty of money, but by the plenty andsrare^ that God sends. 

Ledce. 

In thn grave age, when comedies are few. 

We crave yoor patronage for one that’s new, 

A tiH let the scarceness Fecouimend the fore. Addison, 


1. Smalnese of quantity; not pl^^ypWjhlfrj 
Scarcity and want sbaltshafi you; . 
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They drink very few liguors tliat have not lain in fresco, in¬ 
somuch tliat a scarcity of snow would raise a mutiny at Naples. 

» Addison. 

2 . Rareness; infrequency; not commonness. 

'Xhey that find fault with our store, should be least willing 
vto reprove our searcily of tlianksgivings. Hooker, 

Since the value of an advantage is enlianoed by its scarceness, 
it is hard not to give a man leave to love that most which is 
most serviceable. Collier m Pride. 

ScABO.# ih s. {rceapb, frogmen, from j'cipai), Sax. to 
separate.] Used in some parts of the north for 
shard ; a fragment of any brittle substance. 

To SCARE.*!* ti. a. Iscorarc, Italian. Skinner. 
Dr. Johnson. — Scorare is rendered coiisternare; 
but Dr. Jamieson considers the Icel. .shiar, vita- 
bundus, ns the cognate word, of which slry, vitarc, 
is the root.] To fright; to fi’ightcn; to alTright; 
to terrify; to strike with sudden fear. 

They have scared aWay two of my bc^t sheep, which, I fear, 
the wolf will sooner find than the master. Shaksiu ar,. 

'. Hylftrained ash an hundred times hath broke. 

And scar'rf tlic moqn widi splinters, S/taksjKarr, Curio/. 

The noise of thy cross-bow 
Will scare the herd, aiiR'so my shoot i.<i Io<;i. 

Shakspcarc, Hen. VI. 
Scarecrows are set up to keep birds from corn and fruit; and 
some rqiort that the head of a wolf, w hole, dricil, and hanged 
up in n dovtdiousc, will scare away vermin. Bacon. 

The wing of the Irish was so grievously cither galled or 
scared therewith, that, 'being strangers, and in a manner neu¬ 
trals, they had neifoer ^ood heart to go forward, nor goo<l 
liking to stand ^11,' nor good assurance to run away. 

■' Hayward, 

One grct 4 reason why men’s good purposes so often foil, is, 
that whea dny are devout, or scared, they then in the general 
resolve to live religiously. Ca/amy, Sertn, 

Let wanton wives by death be scar’d/ 

But, to my comfort. I’m prepar’d. * Proo. 

&a'iieckow.*!’ «• s. Iscare and irow).] 

I. An image or clapper set up to fright birds: 
thence any vain lerrour. 

Thereat the scarecrota waxed wondrous proud. 

Through fortune of Ids first adventure lair. 

And with big thundering voice revil’d him loud. Speiuer, /•', Q. 

No eye hath seen such scarecrcuisf Til not march through 
Coventiy with them, that’s flat, -f Shakspcarc, Hen. It'. 

We must not make a scarecrow of the law. 

Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. 

And let it keep one sham, till custom make it 
.;t. ’I'hcir jiearch, and not tneir terronr. Shakspeare. 

,' • Many of those great guns, wanting powder and shot, stood 
but as cyphers and scureenyps. Ralegh. 

■■ A scarecrow set to frighten fools away. Drydm. 

.2^ A bird of tlte ae&*gBllMnd; the black gull; com- 
' mon about the «ea-coaati^ and in the feus of Lin- 
ednshire. . , ^'V... Pa.'iant, 

.^^'bepibe., ni A fright by fire; 

■■'■''’•.‘tiifire breeze to rmse terrour. 

The dram and^trae^^^ l^ their several sounds, serve for 
many kind of advOTseiiie^; ^kmd bells serve to prorlaim a 
scarefirC, and htsome places water-breaches. UoUtr, * 

SCARF.*!* n.s. [eschtt^, French. Dr. Johnson.— 
Sax. rceapf, vestimentum, adparatus: nec tapen 
aliud vestimenti. genus liac voce intcllectmn credo, 
quam quod ex varii generis pannis consutum fuerit, 
ac proptered nomcn oriundum a Sueth. ^atfuia, 
consuP'e. Screnius.] Any thing that hangs loose 
upon the shoulders or dress. 

The matrons flung thmr gloves. 

Ladies and maids their scarfs and handkerchieis, ^ 

Upon him as he pass’d. Shtdespeare, Cariol, 
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Will you wear the rarland about your neck, or under your 
arm, like a li^tenanro #cai/f Shakipeare. 

Jris there, with humid bow. 

Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew 

Than her purficd tenrf cm shew. MUlon, C'lmtiit. 

Titian, in his triuin|)li of Bacchus, baviug placed Ariudiic 
on one of the borders of the picture, gave her a scarf of a 
vermilion colour upon a blue drapery. Jirptkn. 

The ready nvniplis receive the crying child ; 

They swath’d fiiiu with their tcarfi. ^ Drudoi. 

My learned correspondent wiiics a word in defence of large 
scarves. Sjieclatvr, 

Put on your hood ami scarf, and take your pleasure. Smjt. 

To Scarf.- f” r. a, [from tlie noun.] 

1. To throw loosely on. 

JVly sea-gown scarfi about inc, in the dark 
Orop’d 1 to finil them out. . Hhaksjtcarc, Ilamlcl. 

2. To tlrcss in any loose vesture. 

How like a younker, or a prodigal. 

The scarfed bark puts from her native bay, 

I Ingg'il and i-inbrared by the strumpet wind ! Shnkspmrc. 

Conic, seeling night, ' 

liiatif up tilt teifder c\c id’pitiful tiny. Skaksjxrare, Macbeth, 

3. [s/ar/tcff, Sued, to join togetlicr.] To piece; to 
unite two pu'cc‘8 of timber together, in u particular 
way, by the extremities. A term of shi{>-car- 
penters. 

ycA'iiFSKix. n. s. [jscittJ' and skin.'] The cuticle; 
the epidermis; tlte outer scaly integuments of the 
body. 

'J'lic scarfsUa, being uppermost, is composed of several lavs 
of small scales, which lie thicker according as it is thicker In 
otic part of the body than another: between these the excre¬ 
tory ducts of the miliary glands of the true skin open, f 

ScARiFiCA'TioN.'f' ». $. {scttrificaliOi Lat. scarifimtiotit 
French; from scarifi/.'] lOeision of the skin with a 
lancet, or such like instrument. It is most prac- 
tiswl in cupping. (iiiiiictj. 

The disease— may lie forced out by delctcricr, scarificaliim. 

Up. Tapbir, Sena. p. i , 
Hippocrates (ells you, that, in applying «)f cups, the srarijfi- , 
eatiuH ought to be made with crooked instrimicnts. Arbathnot. j 

^jcAKiFiCA'TOR.'f- n.*s, [from scari/tj Fr. scarifi- | 
catem-.'] . » 

1. One who searilies. CotgraiVi atitl S/iavcood. i 

2. An instrument with which scarifications are iii.'ide. j 

Sca'rifier. m. s, [from scarify."} 

1. One who scarifies. 

2. The instrument with which s^rifications are made. 

7 b SCA'llIFY. V, a. [scafifieo, Lat. scar^r, Fr.Jf 
To let blood by incisions- pf the commonly 
after the application ofcupf^gwglasscs. 

Washing the salts out of and scarifying it, 1 

dressed it . Wisemu. 

You c|uarter foul language without knowing whe¬ 

ther I deserve to be cupped and sMi^edgttliisrate. Spectator, 

^SCA'RLET.'f* M. s. iescarlaic, fVench; scarlafo, 
Ital. Dr. Johnson. — Some carry the word to the 
Arab, yxquerlat i and it is worthy of remark that 
the Welsh word for scarlet is ysgarlad. Others 
consider it as pure German, scliarlach. See 
Wac^ter in V. Sguablach, and Du Cnn^ under 
tlie low Latin word Scarlatum. Is. Vo.ssius, says 
Junius, « conjectabat ortum traxisse ex Dalmatico 
csarlj/en, quod rttbrvm denotat.”] A colour com¬ 
pounded of red and yellow; cloth dyed with a 
scarkt colour. 
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If we live thus tamely. 

To be thus jaded by a piece of scarkl, 

Farewel nobility. Shakspeart, Hem. Vlll, 

As a buU 

Amid die dreus roars; provok’d from far 

By sight of scarlet and a sanguine war. liryden. 

Would it nut lie insuderublc for a learned professor, and 
that which his scarlet would blush at, to have his auduirit)- of 
forty years standing in an listant overturned ? Locke. 

ScA'Rr.F.T. ttdj. [from thj: noun.] Of the colour of 
scarlet; red tinged with yellow. 

I conjure thee. 

By her higli forehead aud her scarlet lip. 

SKksptare, R<nu. muljal, 
Tlic Chinese, who arc of anUl complexion, being olivastcr^ 
paint their cheekt'sesuM. Hacon, 

The scarlet honour of your peaceful gown. Drpdca, 

Sca'rletueax. n. s. \scarlct and bean.} A platit. 

The scarletbeau has a red husk, and is not the liesi to eat in 
the shell, ns kidnc}>beans; but is reputed the be»t to be eaten 
in winter, when dry and boiled. Afortiiiwr. 

Sca'kletoak. ft, s. I’he ilex. A species of oak. 
.Sca'r.maoe, 7 «• Skirmish which see. It is now 
ScA'jtJidOE. 5 pronounced by the Londoners s/fif- 

■ , 

Such cruel game my scarmoges disarms; 

Anotlicr war, and other weapons, I 

Do love, where love does his sweet alarms. Spenser, F, (1. 
Scaun.# n.s. [jceapiij Sax.,siarw, Su. Goth.] Cow- 
dung. North. ' Hay, and Grose. 

ScAUN-BEE.# H. s. [scoTW aud fe.] A beetle. Nortb- 
umbcrland.'. ' ■ Hay. 

Scarp, n. s. [eseatyic, French.] The slojie on that 
side of a ditch which is next to ft ibrtifieu place, imd 
looks towai^ the ifields. Did. 

Sca'bus.* n. s. [Latin.] A sea-fish, which was 
reckoned a ddktty at the tables of the ancients. 

The delicious juice of relies, the imuTow of the laliorioti'- 
ox; and the tender lard of Apiiliau swine, and the condited 
licliics of the scarus. Bp. Taylor, Serm. House of Feasting. 
Sca'hy.* m. s. Used in sonic places for barren land, 
which has a poor or thin coat of grass uptin it. 
ScATfH. n. s. [escaeidi French.] A kind of horsebit 
for bridles. .Bailey. 

Sca'tciies. n. s. Ichasscs, French.] Stilts to put the 
ItH-’t ill to Walk in dirty places. liaihy. 

SCATE.*f“ n. s. [siidor, Swedish; skid, Icelandick. 
Dr. Johnson. — Schaelsr, Tent. And hence scatscs 
was an old way of writing the English word : now 
■ usually written Alv/to.] A kiml of wooden shoe, 

"" with a stpel pl^e uiidenicuth, on which they slide 
over the kci.: ■ > 

The Bi|iible’'iJuiehn!en on their scatscs, so long as the ice to 
.would.^ar them, d 4 l shoot down tlie French like ducks 
diving under v^erj; so tliat it cost Lnxemberg’s army dear. ' 

■ ' * Carr's Rcm. on IMlaiid, (1695,) p. 133. 

‘ Th^ sweep 

On soimding states a thousand different ways. 

In circling poise swift us the winds. Thomsen, 

To ScATE. I', n. [fron the noun.] To slide on 
scales. . * 

ScATE.*!* N. s. [st/uatus, Lat. skala, Iccl. j'ceahba, 

• Sax. skadc, iJaii.] A fish of the species of 
thornhack. 

The tliornback and thcjtfvile. Drayton, PolyoUt S. 

SIcate, soals, oysters, lobsters. Sir T. Herbert, Irav. p. 187. 

Sca'tebrous. adj. [from scatebra:, Lat.] Abounding 
witli springs. Did. 
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To SCATH.+ w. a. [M. Gotb. skathjan^ to hurt; 
Su. Goth, skada.; Sax. fcaliuui, ]'ca^an; Dutch, 
schaeden .2 To waste; to damage; to destroy. 
Dr. Johnson pronounces both the verb and nomi 
obsolete. But a:atk, in the sense of hamif is still 
used in the north of England. 

As when Heaven's firo 

Hath tooth'd the forest oaks, or mountain pines, 
tVith singed top their stately growth, though bare. 

Stands on the blaitcd heath. Millm, P. L. 

ScATH. H. s. [pca'Se, Saxon.] Waste; damage; inis- 
cliief; depopulation. Scath in Scotland denotes 
spoil or damage: os, he bears the scath and the 
scorn. A proverb. ^ 

The ear that budded fur is burnt' and blasted. 

And dl my ho|^ gud is turn’d.to tcaUi. Spenser, Shep. Cal. 

Hf bore a spiteful mind agunst king Edward, doing him all 
the tcalh that he could, and annoying his territories. 

S^Houer on Ireland. 

They placed them in Rhodes, where dul^' dmng great tesuh 
1 ^ to the Talk, the great warrior Soliman, witii a mighty army, 
so overlaid them, that he won the island from them. Knollet. 

Still preserv’d from danger, harm, and tcath, 

«y many a sea and many an unknown shore. Fairfax. 

ScA'THFUL.'f' adj. [firom scatUt^ . Mischi^ous; de¬ 
structive, , 

A faawbling vessel was be'c^itun of. 

For shallow'draught, and bulk, unprizaUe, 

Widi winch such sea<Y*<^ ^ h* make. 

That very envy, and ths?toague of loss, 

Cried &mc and honour oh him. Shalctpeare, 2\u. Night. 

So did they bga^, from off their iShtive bounds, 

Spain’s mightyiBo^..«ith canubns’ tcaUfid wounds. 

v j. y, MSr.for Mag.p.% 3 S, 

ScA'TULESS.’tf^ adj. [mm scath.'] Without harm or 
damage, .y _ 

Thm ih^hteh I, 

Tiiat eealhelette ful sikcrly 

I might unto the welle go. Chapeer, Snm. It. 1550. 

To SCATTEI^ ». a. [rcacepan, ^on; schattet-en, 
Dutch.] ^ 

I. To throw looBny about; to sprinkle. 

Teach the glad hours to scatter, as diey iiy. 

Soft quiet, gentle love^ and endOest joy. ' Prior. 

Corruption, still ^ - , 

Voracious, swallow’d what the liberafhand 
Of bounty scatter*d o’er the savage; j(pr. Thomson. 

a. To dissipate; to dUpersft 

A Idng, that sitteth in the throne of judgeq^t, scatleretk 
away all evil with Ids eyes. Proo. xx. 8. 

Samuel came not to Gilgal, and the people w«-e seatterei 
from Saul. I Sami :dU. 8. 

s Adam by tliis from the cold sudden damp 
Recovering, and his scatter’d spirits return’d. Miltots,P. L. 
3. To spread Uiinly. 

Why should my muse enlai^ on L^JMan swuos. 

Their scatter'd cottages and ample plaiib? - ' Drpden. 

’ 4. To besprinkle with southing lo^ly spre^. 

Where cattle pastur'd late,'now «!f!terf 4 & - 
With carcases and arms the,#snngu^'d r'Maton, P. L. 
To Sca'ttkb. V. n. dissipate be diq- 

jieracd. 

Sound diffuseth itself in rounds; but if that which would 
scatter in open air be made to go into a canal, it gives greater 
force to the sound. Bacon. 

I'he sun f 

Shakes from his noon-day throne the scattering clouds. 

, Thomson. 

Sca'ttebedi.y.* adv. [from tlie part, scattered.] Dis- 
pemedly; separately. 

Sir Thomas, either teamed of thdr company or for some 
other reason, desired them to diapci^ and not to accompany 
him by hu coach-aide; which they did accordingly, and after¬ 
wards came leaUeredly into Ozon. Ltfe of A, Wood, p. 153, 
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Had there been any man, who could have collected and put 
together, in order, tiic several truths which were taught 
singly, and sertltcredfy, by philosophers of all tie difihrent sects. 

Garhe on Nat. and Rev. SeUgioii. 

Sca'tteiiing.# «. s. [from scatter.] Act of dis- 
*pcrsing or distributing ; tliat which is dispersed. 

Some ripe scatterings ofhigh knowledge. 

A/ore, Philos. Poems, (1647,} p. 3*8. 
The former instances of temporal prosperity — arc but (as ii 
were) the promiscuous scaiteriugs ofhis common providence. 

ii. 378. 

ScA^TTERiNGLY. odv. [from Scattering.] Loosely; 
di^ersediy. 

The Spaniards have here and there seatlcringlp, upon the 
sea-coasts, set up some towns. Ahhot. 

Those drops of prettiness; scattcringlp sprinkled miiongst tlu- 
creatui cs, were designed to defecfBe and ekall our conception!., 
not to inveigle or detain our passions. Boplc. 

Sca'ttehling. n. s.' [from scatter.] A vagabond; 
on? that has no home or settled habitation. An 
-ol^iit word, but disused. 

Such losels und scathr/ings cannot easily, h_\ any ordinary 
offieer, Ixt gotten, when challenged for any ^ch' fart. Spensci. 

... Gathering unto hiuf:all the scatter/i;/gs'and outlaws out ol 
all the woods and mountmos, in which they long hud lurked, 
he marched forth into the English pale. SpriM'r on Ireland. 

ScATu'iuENT. adj. [scaturiens, Latin.] iSin'inging as 
a Ibuntain. Diet. 

ScATOiiraiNous. adj. [from scaturigo, Latin.]* Full 
of springs or fountaius. Diet. 

ScaVenuer. ». s. [from j'cajmn, to shave, perhaps to 
sweep, Sax.]-{'A' petty magistrate, whose provfnce 
is to keep! the streets clean: more commonly the 
labourer ettaployed in removing filth. 

Since it is made a laboiir of the mind, ns to inform men’s 
judgements, and movetb^ affections, to resolve difCcult places 
of Scripture, to decide and clear off controversies, 1 cannot 
see how to Im a butcher, scavenger, or any other such trade, 
does at all qualify men for this work. ' South. 

Fasting’s Nature’s scavenger. Baynard. 

Dick the scavenger, with emtal grace, 

Flirts from hu cart the mud in Walpole’s face. Swifli. 

SCKLERAT. n. s. liprench i scc/oafr/s, Latin.] A 
villain; a wicked wretch. A word introduced un¬ 
necessarily from the French by a Scottish author. 

Scelerals can by no arts stifle the cries of a wounded con¬ 
science. Chryne. 

Sce'nary.'I* n. s. [frinn scene. Dr. Johnson.— 
Scenery is the word established by custom, as Mr. 
Naros l}as observed; and ery is a more common 
derivative termination', considered as one merely 
English, and ndt inibenced by the etymology, then 
ary. Yet .Dr.''Jofaiison has cited Drydcn, Pope, 
and Addiadhj in s^portof scena;^/.] 

1. The appetfrttnces ofplaQe or things. 

He must min a' n||»h.m the works of nature, and be con¬ 
versant in the various'jccnary of a country life. Addison. 

2. The r^resen^tion of the place in which an action 
is peribrpicd; ;.. • 

The progresi'e^the sound, and the ternary of the bordering 
r^ons, are imitated from JEn. vii. on the sounding die horn 
ofAtcoto. Po^. 

3. The disposition and consecution of the scenes of a 

play. 

To make a mwe perfect model of a picture, is, in the lan¬ 
guage of poets, to draw up the teenary of a play. Dryden. 

SCENE.*!* R. s. [scene, Fr. scena, Lat oxqvq, Gr. a 
tent, a bower or arbour, in which sort of places 
publidc shows, and dramatirit pieces, were anciently 
represented.] 
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The stage ; tlie theatre of dramatick poetry. 

2. The genec^ appearance of any action; the whole 
contexture of objects; a display; a series; a regular 
disposition. 

Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 

A sylran scene ; and as the ranks ascend 
Shade altovc shade, a woody theatre 
or stateliest view. 

Now prepare tliee for another scene, 

A mute scene of sorrow, mist with fear; 

Still on the table lay the nnfinish’d cheer. 

A larger scctie of action is display’d. 

And, rising hence, a greater work is weigh’d. 

Every several place must lie 
A Mvne of triumph and revenge to me. 

When rising Spring adorns the mead, 

A charming scene of nature is disida)'<L 
Eternity! thou pleasing, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untly’d beings, 

'nirough what new scales and cliniiges must we pass! Addison. 

Aliout eight miles distance from Naples lies a very noble 
scene of untiqtiities: what they call Virgil’s tomb is the first. 

Addison on Italy. 

Say, sliephcGd, say, arc these reflections true? 

Or was it but the woman’s fear that drew 

This cruel scene, unjust to love.lihd you ? Pmr. 

3. Part of a play. 

It shall be so my core 
To have you royally appmnted, as if 

TheVccHcVou play were ittinc. Shakspeare, Wbd. Tate. 

Our author would excuse these youthful scents 
Begotten at his entrance. Granville. 

4. .1^ much of an act of a play as passes between the 
same persons in the same pi^. \ 

If his characters were goodj ' . . ' 

The scenes entire, and freed from noise and Wood, 

'llic action great, yet circurasciih'd by time ' 

The words not forc’d, but sliding'into rlume 

lie thought, in bitting these, his business don^ Drydeu. 

5. The place represented by the stage. 

'ihe king is set from London, and the scene 
Is now transported to Southampton. Shakspeare, Hen. V, 

6 . The hanging of the theatre adapted to the play. 

The alteration of scenes feeds and reheves the eye, licfore it 
be full of tlie same object. Macon. 

ScE'NERY.-il' M. s. Sec ScENARY. This is the usual 
word. 

The scenery is beautiful: the rock broken, and covered with 
shrubs at the top; and afterwards spreading into one grand 
and simple shade. Gilpin, Ess. on Prints, p. 133. 

ScE'NicAL.'f’ 7 fl^‘. [icenicus, LaL scenique, Fr, Of 
Sce'nick. 5 scentVof Dr. Jdhnson has not noticed 
the existence, which, however, is an old woi'd.3 
Dramatick; theatrical, 

They dance over a dittracted comedy of .love, expressing 
thdr confused affections, in the scenkal persons and habits of 
the fom- prime European nitons. ', . JL Jonson, Masques. 

Formtd sadness, scemcal ihonmiB^i', Bnmi, Ckr.Mor. i. 8. 
Bid sccvick Virtue charm the ri^g age. 

And Truth difbse her radiaace ftom the stage. 

■ Hr, Johnson, Prologue, 1747. 
The ridicule of scenic exhibition. 

Warton, JBst. E. iii. 200. 
Si'ENOgra'phical. adj. [o-xijvi) and ygd^w.] Drawn 
in perspective. 

Scenogra'fhicaixy. adv. [irom scawgraphicalJ} In 

pei'^ctive. 

Ifme workman be skilled in perspective, more than one 
face may be represented in our di^am seent^rnphieai^. 

Mortimer. 

ScENo'oRAPHY.-f* tt. s. tvxii*n snd ygafw; sceno- 
graphie, Fr.] 

1. The an of perspective. 
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2. Representation in perspective. 

We shall here only represent to you the ichnography, ;md 
srenography, of the ancient burial-places of the Egyptians, near 
the pyramids, out of which the nnimmics arc brought; with a 
prospect of Memphis, Babylon, Cairo. 

GreenhiU, Arl<J Emhalmtng, p. ac.;. 
SCENT.*!" «. [.tenf/V, to smell, Fr. Dr. Johnson. 
— From sailio, Ls^f. to discern by the senses. 
Hence the old orthography of our word is 

1. The power of smelling; the smell. 

A hunted bare treads ba^ her mazes, crosses and confounds 
iicr former track, and uses all possible method to divert the 
scent. ^ Walts, Jmpr. of the MM. 

2. The object of smell; odour good or bad. 

Belman cried upon it at the meerest loss. 

And twice to-day [Hck’d out the dullest scent. Shakspeare. 

The plague, they repoiti hath a iitnt of the small of a mel¬ 
low apple. Bacon. 

Godd scents do purify the brain, * 

Awake the fancy, and the wi^ refine. Davies. 

Partake 

The season, prime for sweetest scents and airs. Milton, P. JX 
Exulting, till he finds their nobler sense 
Their disprojrartion’d speed does recompense; 

Then curses his conspiring feet, whose scent 
Betrays that safety which their swiftness lent. Denkam. 

Cheerful hedth. 

His duteous handniaid, through the air improv’d. 

With lavish hand ditiuses scents ambrosial. , Prior. 

3. Chace followed by the smell. 

He gained the obsmations yf- innumerable ages, and tra¬ 
velled upon the ^me scent into .Ethiopia. Temple. 

To Scent, ti. a. [fi^tn the noun.] 

I. To smell; to perceive by the nose. 

So scented the grim feature, and upturn’d 
Ilk nostrils wide into the murky ifir. 

Sagacious of his quarry from ap Gkr. Milton, P. L. 

'2. To perfume; or to imbue with odour good or bad. 

Balm, from a silver box distili’d around, 

.Shall idl bedew fee roots, and scent the sacred ground. Drydcn. 
Actsron ajaes 

Ilis opening hounds,and now he bears their cries; 

A generous pack, or to maintiun the chace, 

Or snuff the vapour from the scented grass. Addison. 

Sce'ntepi,.* adj, [fromserwA] 

1. Odorous; yielding much smell. 

The scent/uU camomde, the verdurous costmaiy. 

Drayton, Potyolb, S. ij. 

A midden gathering on the plains 
A srentfull nosegay. Browne, Brit. Past, B. a. S. 2. 

2. Quiw of smell. 

The tcentfull osprey by the rockc had fish’d, 

And many a pretty shrimp in scallops dish’d 
Some way convey’d her. Browne, Brit, Past, B. z. ». 3. 

Sce'ntless.. adj. [from scent.'} Inodorous; haring 
no smell. 

SCE'PT®'^'* Vie *• Z^ceptrum, Latin; sceptre, French ] 
Hie enneu of royalty born Yii the hand. 

, . Niir shairpnad Lmcastcr usiw my right, 

Nor hold Ihit in his childish fist. S/Msjiearc, Sen, P'l. 

6 f Mngs, do’st>tiiou a sceptre bear! 

How, Hit of poet^ do’st thou laurel wear! 

But ^o thin^ rare the fates bad in their store, 

And gave thee both, to shew dicy could no more. B. Jonson. 

J sing the man who Judah’s scepfre liorc 
In that right hand which held t||p crook before. Cowley, 
The parliament presented those acts which were prepared by 
them to the royal sceptre, in which were seme laws restraining 
the extravo^nt power of the nolnlity. Clarendon. 

The court of Uome has, in other instances, so well attested 
its good maiiagery, that it is not credible ernwns and sceptres 
arc conferred gratis. Decay cfChr. Piety. 

To Sceptre.# v. a. [from the noun.] To invest 
with the ensign of royalty. 


MUton, P. L. 
MUton, P. L. 

Drydcn. 

Drydcn, 

Drydcn, 

Drydcn. 
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Hiy cheek* buffeted, thy head smitten, thy hand sceptred 
with a reed. Bp. Hall, Contempt. B. 4. 

ScE'rTBEp.'^ adj. [from rcqo/re.] 

1. Bearing a sceptre. 

The tceptred heralds call 

To council, ni the city-Rates. MUton, P. L. 

To &itain’s queen the sceptred suppliant bends, 

To her his crowns and infant race coramedds. Tiekelt. 

3. D^ioting something regal. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In pall conic sweeping 1 ^, * 

Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine. ^ Milton, Tl Pens, 

ScE'pTicK.'f” w. See Skeptick. Skeptick, or 
SiipticLm, however, is not the form usually, or 
anciently, observed| 

■A sceptick [is] one that is ever seeking, and nevw finds, like' 
our new upstart sect^uf seekers. SulMtar, Eiposi^(ei. 1656.) 

ScHE'nULE.'f' n.s. [scAere^u/a, Latin; scAerfuA?, Frendi. 
Dr.Johnson. — Formerly cedtde, lx>th French and 
English. Sec Cotgrave. And Strype’s Life of 
Abp. Cranmer, App. No. 64. “ I have sent a 
cedtile inclosed.” Lett, in 1551. Tlic word is Irom 
the Gr. a leaf of paper or parchment; yet it 
is pronounced, by most persons, as if still written 
cedule; un^ as schism is sism.] 

I .A small scroll. 

The first published sekednles being brought to a grave'knight, 
he read over an unsavory a^teuca or two, and delivered back 
the libel. _ Hooker. 

2. A writing odditmnal or appendant. 

Ml ill, ^ich all 

Prophets or poets spake, and all which shall 
R’ annex’d in schedules unto this by mo, 

Fall on that man. Dmiw. 

3. A little inventory. 

I will give out schedtdes of my beauty; it shall te invento¬ 
ried, and every particle and utensil label’d to my will. 

Shakspeare. 

Schk'matis.m. Tt. s. 

1 . Combination of the aspects of heavenly bodies. 

2. Particular form or disposition of a thing. 

Every particle of matter, whatever form ox schematism it puts 
on, must in all conditions be equally oxteofled', and thermre 
take up the same room, ^ Creech. 

ScHE'MATisT.'f” «. s. [fcom f'ApIMe.] A projector; 
one given to forming schmes. * 

The noisy importunities of imcxpericnced, raw, new&ugled 
scheuuitists and speculators. Fleetwood, Serm. p, 56. 

The treasurer inoketh little use of the sehematists, who are 
da y plying him with their visions, but to be thoroughly con¬ 
vinced iiy the comiuirison that his own notions are the best. 

' Swi/l, Lett. d> Itm Bing. 

SCHEME. M. s. [trxnp *‘3 

1. A plan; a combination of variotlB tbin^ into one 
view, design, or purpose; a system.'^ 

Were our senses made mudi quickm*, tHe'''-appeantfce' and 
outward srieme of things wodd have anjkher &ce to us, 

and be inconsistent with OUT' well-being. ■ . Locke. 

We shall never be-able to rive oursehre* a satiifiic*ory. ac¬ 
count of the divine conduct, without forming siidi a schime of 
things as shall at once take in time and eternity. Atterburp. 

2. A project; a contrivance; a dcsigu. 

Be forms the well concerned scheme ol‘ imschief; 

'Tis fix’d, ’ds done, and both are doom’d to death. Bowc. 

. The haughty monarch was laying scAmics for suppressing the 
ancient liberties, and removing the ancient boundaries of king¬ 
doms. . AttCThw^. 

The stoicnl scheme of su|q>lying our wants by lopping of our 
ikrires, is like cutting oflfour feet when we want shoes. Smfl. 

3. A representation of the aspects of the celestial 
bodies; any lineal or mathematical diagram. 
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It bath embroiled astrolof^ in the erecdon of schemes, and 
the judgment of death and diseases. Brown. 

It is a scheme and face of heaven. 

As til’ aspects are dispos’d this even. Huidtras. 

To Scheme.# v.a. [from the noun.] To plan. 

^ That wickedness which schemed, and executed, bis destruc¬ 
tion. Stuart, Hist, of Scotland, i. aos. 

7 b Scheme.# v. n. To contrive: to form or design. 

Johnson, in V. Contrive. 
Sche'meb. m. s. [from scheme.'} A projector; a con¬ 
triver. 

Sche'mist.# «. s. [from scheme,} A projector; a 
schematist. 

One cannot enough wonder iit the extreme folly of all such 
schemisls as pretend to account for things upon principles of 
merhanisin. Coventry, Phil, to Hyd. Conv. i. 

Arc not these schemisls well apprized, that the colonists im¬ 
port more from (>rent Britain, ten times more, than they send 
lu return to us ? Burke, Ohs. on the State of the B^ation. 

Sche'sis. m. s. ioxtots,} An habitude; state of any 
thing wiili respect to other things. 

If tnat mind whieh has existing in itself from .all eternity all 
,j.thc simple esscuccasof things, and consequently all their pos¬ 
sible scheset or babitti(lcs,,idlonld ever change, there would arise 
a new schesis in the mind, which is contrary to the supposition. 

JVbrw. 

Stiii'Bimus.'f' Sec Scjubhus. 

SCHISM.'f" n.s. Ischisme, Fr. o-;{iVjw.«, Gr. fromtpp^i^ai, 
to divide, to cut asunder. Tlic word is pronounced 
sism, “ contrary to etymology; the occasion of this 
was, that our, old authors wrote it sysmatike, as 
Skelton, p. 108.” Pegge, Anonym, p. 14.] A se¬ 
paration, or division in the church of God. 

Set bounds to our passions by reason, to our errors by truth, 
and to our schisms by charity. King Charles. 

Oppose schisms by unity, hypocrisy by .sober piety, and de¬ 
bauchery by temperance. Sprat, Serm. 

When a seldsm is once spread, there grows at length a dis¬ 
pute which are the schismaticks : in the sense of the law the 
scltum lies on that ude which opposes itself to tlic religion of 
the state. Swift, 

Scuibma''tical. adj. [schimatiqtie, Fr. from schisma- 
iick.} Implying schism; practising schism. 

By dicse tumults all factions, seditions, and schismalieal pro- 
osals against government, ecclesiastical and civil, must hr 
Bcked. Kinst Charles. 

Here bare anathemas fall but like so many hruta fulmiiia 
upon the obstinate and sehismaiieal, who are like to think them- 
selrcs shrewdly hurt'by being cut off from that body which 
they cimse not to 4 >e of, and so being punished into u quiet en- 
’ joyment of their beloved separation. South. 

ScHiSMA'TicAti.Y.'f' ttdv. [from schismatieal.} In a 
schismatical nituiners- 

Agrfeat number of people—wilfully and sckishtalka/ly re- 
fuse to come to their parish-churches. 

'Act for the Uniform, of PuhLl'n,yen. 
St’>^I^lA'T^CAM^I^s&# m s. [from schismalieal.} S^tate 
of being sdhismatfi^' 

As mischievotts a mark as any of her carnality, is her dis¬ 
sension and sifhimtsticalness even to mutual persecution; as 
aiw the unnaturit and uncluistian wars of one port of reformed 
Christriidom ogoingt the other. More on the Sev.Ch arches, p.113. 
Scui'sMATJCK. n. s. [from schism.} One who separates 
from the true church. 

No known hcretick nor schismatiek should be suffered to go 
into those countries. Bacon. 

Thus you behold the stdtismatkks' bravado’s: 

Wild speaks in squibs, and Calaray in granado’s. Butler. 

Tlie schismaticks united in a solemn league and covenant to 
' alter the whole system ofs^nritual government. Swift. 

ScHi'sMATiCK.# adj. Iscitismelique, Fr.] Practising 
schism. 
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Not one sttfmatyk preiit, &jtc, nor chanoii. 

Bak, Vet a Course, ful. 98. b. 
To ScHi'sMATi?!E.“f- V. «. [from schism ; sckismatiscr, 
I’r.]. To commit the crime of schism; to make u 
breach in the contmunion of the church. Coigtaw. 
ScHi'sMLESS.* adj. [from schism,^ Not afrected bj' 
schism; without schism. 

The peace and good of th'e church is not terminated in the 
schmdets estate of one or two kingdoms, but should he pro¬ 
vided for by the joint consultation of all reformed Christen¬ 
dom. Milton, Reas, of Ck. Gw, B. i. 

SCHO'LAR.'f* w. s. [schulcriSf Lat. i-colcpe, Sax. 
fKoUet\ Fr.] 

1. One who learns of n niastcr; a disciple. 

Many times tlmt which desmweth approbation would hardly 
find favour, if tlic^ which propose it were not to profess them¬ 
selves scholars, and followers of ancients. Hi>oker. 

The scholars of the Sta^te, 

Who for the old opinion ^ht. 

Would make their modern friends confess 

I'lie difference but from more to less. Prior. 

2. A man of letters. 

This same schoht^s fate, res angusla domi, hinders the |^- 
moting of learning. WUiins, Math. Magiek, 

To watch occasions to correct others in thmr discourse, and 
not slip any opportunity of shewing their talents, scholars arc 
most blamed for. Locke. 

3. A pedant; a man of books. 

To apend too murh time in studies, is sloth ; to make judge¬ 
ment wholly by their rules, is die humour of a scholar: they 
perfect nature, and arc perfected by experience. Bacmi. 

4. One who has a Ictt^ed education. 

My cousin William is become a good oekoldr : he is at Ox¬ 
ford still, is he not ? fUtakspeere, Hen. VI. 

5. One who in oar Fngliab unjversities belongs to 
the foundation of a college, and who has a portion 
of its revenues. 

Our candidate at length gets in 
A hopeful schi lar of Cml. Trin. 

A scholarship not half maintains, 

And college rules are heavy chains. 

Wartem, Progr. of JXsconteul, isletlil. (t7?o.) 
Schoi.a'bitv.# «. s. ^KholariiCt Fr. Co^j;ravc.] Scho¬ 
larship. Not in use. 

i’ll pay your scholarity. B. Johnson, Cpiilh. Revels. 

SchoTahuke.* ad/, [fiom scholar.'] Hecoiiiing a 
scholar; like a scholar. 

The said persons ecclesiastical may use any comely and scho- 
tarlike apparel. ‘ * Const, and Canons Eccl. 74. 

I can spell, and sehakrUke put together, the parts of her 
majesty’s proceeding stow towards your kirdsbip, 

Baeen, Lett, to E. of Essex. 

Your grace shall find htmx— - 
— Courtly, and scholarRke, understandingly rcud 
In the necessities of the life of man. 

Beasm. and Fh Worn. ITaler, 
Nor can the terms of art be well tuiderstoodtSH' .any scholar- 
discourse framed, but by kigick. « 

Htmd^Indr. For. Trot', p. 16, 

ScHo'EABsnip.-f* B. s. [from scholar.] • ’ 

1. Learning; literature; knowledge. . 

Your pumick profession hath kt a manner^ no acquaintance 
with scholars^ or learning. "-if 

Sir T. Bodtey to iSr F. Bacon, Sup. to CS. p. 74. 
It pitied^ my very heart to think that 'a man of my master’s 
understanding, and great scholarship, who had a book of his 
own in print, sboulotalk so outrageously. Pepr. 

2. Literary education. 

This place should be school and university, not needing a 
remove to any other house of schtdariMp, M^on. 

3. Exhibition or maintenance for a scholar. 

Ainsworth, 

A seholarMp,oo% half maq^sins, 

And ccUcge-rules arc heavy chains; 
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So, scoming the late wbli’d-for prize. 

For a fat fetlowship he sighs. H’m fon, ul suprd. 

ScHOLA'sTiCAi,.*f' adj, {scholasticiis, Lat] 

1. Belonging to a scholar or school; scholarlike. 

Catgrave. 

In the most strict and seholastirai sense of riiat word. 

Barrow on the Creed, 

2. Suitable to the school, or form of theology so called. 

Damaseen first reduced the body of divinity into a scholas- 
fieal inctliod. Bp. Cosius, Can. of Serip*. eh. 10. 

ScHoiJt'sTicAU.y. adv. [from scholastick.] According 
to the niceties or method of the schools. 

No moralists or casuists, that treat seholasticaHu of justice, 
but treat of gratitude, under tlwt general head, as apart of it. 

• South. 

ScHOiA'snciSM.* n .[from sckolasticlc.] The me¬ 
thod or niceties of the schools. 

j’hr ttdents of Abelard were not confined to theoliwy, juris- 
iirudence, pliilosopliy, and the thqriiy paths of scholasticism : 
he gave proofs of u lively genius, b\ many poetical perform¬ 
ances. J)r. H’artan, Ess. on Pope. 

Sciiola'stick. adj. [from schola, Lat. srholasti^e, 
I'>cnch,j . 

1. Pcrtiiining to the school; pracdsed in schools. 

I would render this intelligible to every rational wan, how¬ 
ever little versed in scholastick learning. Higby on Bodies. 

SvhuUtslick eduradon, like a trade, dues so nx a man in a 
particular way, that he is not fit to judge of iuiy thing that lies 
out oPthat way. Burnet, Theory. 

2. Befitting to the school; '»ai(able to tlic school; pe- 
dantick; needlessly, subtle. 

The faiour of proposing there, in coilncenient sort, whatso¬ 
ever ye can object, which thing 1 have known them to grant, 
of schotastxck courtesy unto strangers, never hath nor ever will 
be denied you. Honker, 

Sir Francis Bacon was wont to say, that those'who left use¬ 
ful studies for useless scholastick s^culations, were like the 
Olympick ganicstc<'s, who alistaineu from necessary labours, 
that they might he fit for siu’li as were not so. Bacon. 

Both sides charge the other with idolatry, and tiiat is a 
matter of conseignee, and not a srholaslUk nicety. Stdiingfieet. 

iScHeiLA'sTJCK.* n, s,' One who adherc.s to the niceties 
or method of the schools. 

The shallow commenting oi scholasticks ami canonists. 

Milton, Doel, and Disc, tf Die. Pref, 

Scno''LiAST.'f' ti. s. Isehotiasl, Fr. scholiasics, Lat.] 
A writer of cxplanatm-y notes. 

Albeit that wordc is wantiug ui the Greek text, yet cither 
tlmt, or some'other of the like force, must acecssanly be un¬ 
derstood, as the (ircekc sekoUast and other writers do well 
note. A FrnUfuUSena. (i.t84,) p. 55. 

The' title of this satyr, in some ancient manuscripts, wm. 
the rqiroach of idleness; though in others of the sekidmls ’tis 
inscrind e^ninst the luxury of the rich. Brydcn. 

. Vl^at GcUius or StolKCUs cook’d before. 

Or chew’d by bluid old scholiatts o’er and o’er. Pope. 

Scholia'siTcx.# adj. [from sfholiasl.] Fertaining 
to ft ^oliast. ■ 

Hie true lllumiiMded have met with such numberless com¬ 
mentators, whose schcBastiek midwifery hath delivered them 
of meanings diat the authors themselves, perhaps, never ron- 
ceived. Sudfl, Tale ly a Tab, J 10. 

To Scho'liaze.* V. n. [from scholiast.] To write 
notes. 

He thinks to seholiase upon the Gospel. 

Milton, Tctrachorden. 

Scho'lical.# a^. [ccAo/icus, Lat.] Scholastick. 
Not in use. 

It is a common schoHeal errour to fill our papers and note¬ 
books with observations of great and famous events: — mean¬ 
while things of ordinary course, and common life gain no room 
in our paper-books. H^es, Bern. p. 17/• 
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SCHC/LION. "> n. s. [Latin.] A note; an explana- 
SCHOfLIUM. 3 tory observation. 

JSereunto have I addeo a certm glou or idii^on, for the 
expoiition of old words and harder phrases, whfch manner of 
^otsing and commenting will seem strange in our language. 

JE^. Frrf. to Speruet^t ^ep. Cal. 

Some cast all dieir meti^hysical and moral learning into the 
method of mathematicians, and bring every thing relating to 
those abstracted or practical sciences under theorems, problems, 
postulates, $ehaUtimt, and corollaries. iVatU. 

Scho'ly. n.s. [schotief Fr. $choliim, "LAi.'] An ex- 
planatoiy note. This wordf, with the verb follow¬ 
ing is, I fancy, peculiar to the learned Hooker. 

He therefore, which made, us to live, hath also taught us 
to pray, to the end that, speakii^ unto the Father in the 
•Son’s own prescript form, without tchoh or gloss of ours, we 
may be sure that we utter nothing which God will deny. 

Hooker, 

That icAofy had.jaeed of a very favourable reader, and a 
tractable, that should think it plain construction, when to be 
commanded in the word* and grounded upon the word, arc 
made ail one. Hooker. 

To ScHo'iv. ». «. [from the noun.] To write expo¬ 
sitions. 

The preacher should ^vant a text, whereupon to tdtoly. 

tiooker, 

SCHOOL.*!* n. «. [_schola, Lat. j'Cole, Sax. schuk. 
Germ, scholc^ Teut. ecofc, Fr.] 

1. A house of discipline and instruction. 

Thmr age the same, thdr inclinations too, * 

And bred together in one *ckool they grew. Diydcu. 

2. A place of literary education; an university. 

My end being private, 1 have not expressed my conceptions 
in the language of the tchooU. Digby. 

Writers on that subject have turned it into a composition of 
hard, words, trifles, and subtilties, for the mere use of the 

, tchoob, and that only to amuse men with empty sounds. 

WaUt. 

3. A state of instruction. 

The calf breed to theniral trade. 

Set him betimes Undioat, and let him be 

Instructed therB>iri rules of husbandry. Drydeu. 

4. System of doctrine as delivered by particuiur 
teachA^. 

No craz’d brain could ever vetpr^ound, 

Todching the soul, so vain nnd fond a thoil^t; 

But some among these masters have Iieen found, 

Hliicli in their ichoolt the self-same tl^g had taught. Daout. 

Let no man be less confident .-.i his faith, concerning the 
great blessings God designs in these divine mys^nes, by reason 
of any difference in the several Khoolt of Christians, concern¬ 
ing the conse(]ucnt blcssit^ tiiereof. Bp. Tatfiot. 

5. The nge of the church and form of theology suc¬ 
ceeding that of the fathers; so called, because this 
mode of treating religion arose from Uie use aca¬ 
demical disputations. 

The first. principles of CbrUtiau religion tifotild not be 
farced with scAao/points and private tenets.' ^ ■ Smtier^. 

A man may find an infinite number pf pioj^tioUsm ',hooks 
ofmctaphyticks, scVioo/ divinity, and nati|nu. j^Iosmhy, and 
know as little of God, spirts, or bodies<>as bn did bMore. . 

To School.’!'' ». Ok [ftbm the pohh.] ’ ' 

1. To instruct; to train. 

Una her besoufditto be so good 
As in her virtuous rules to tchool her knight. Spenter, F. d. 

He's gentle, never schooled, and yet learned. Skokspenre. 

Ho never had the soni to know what converting means, but 
>' as his pmvendcr and the fmiiiUarity of the kitchen schooled his 
conceptions. Milton, Colaslenmi. 

2. To teach with superiority; to tutor. 

Cousin, school youi^f; but for yom* husband. 

He’s noble, wise, Judidous. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Let Gallic give me leave a while 
Tb him ofice, or ere I change my .stj lc; 


O lawless paunch, the cause of much despite. 

Through ranging of a currish appetite 1 Bp, Hail, Sat. iv. a 

&Aoof your child, 

And ask why God’s anointed he revil’d. Dryden. 

If this be schooling, ’tis well for the consid«arer; FU 
that no adversary of his shall in this sense ever school l»in 

* Atterbury. 

ScHO OLBOY. n. $. [school and hoy.'\ A boy tliat is in 
his rudiments at school. 

St^oolboys tears take up 

The glasses of my sight. Shaksimre. 

He grins, smacks, shrugs, and such an itch endures, 

As ’prentices or schooSmys, which do know 
Of some gay sport abroad, yet dare not go. Dun 

Once he had heard a schoolboy tell 
How Seiucle of mortal race 

By thunder dieda Swift. 

ScJlo'oLDAME.# n. s. [j^hool and damc .2 A school- 
mistres!;. ’ 

Sending little children of two or three years old to a school- 
dame, without any design of learning one letter, but onlv to 
keep them out of the fire and water. 

_ Echoed, Gr. on the Coni. ^ the Clergy, p. 136. 

Scho'olday. «. s. [school and r/oy.] Age in whicii 
youth is sent to school. 

Is all'forgot? 

All schooldays friendship, childhood, innocence ? , Shaksi>carr. 
ScHo'oLEKY.* «. s. [from sc^oo/.] Precejits. Not in uSc. 
To which liim needs a guileful hollow heart 
Marked with fair dissembling courtesy, 

A filml tongue furnish’d witli termes of art. 

Not art of school, but courtier’s schoolrry. • Spenser, Col. ClotU. 
ScHo'oLFELLow. «. s, [sckool Olid fcUow.^ Onc bred 
at the same school. 

Thy flatt'ring method on the youth pursue; 

Join’d with his schoo^llvtos hy two and two : 

Persuade them first to lead an empty wheel. 

In length of time produce the labouring ydte. Drydeu. 

The emnlatior of schoolfellows often puts life and itichistry 
into young lads. Lockt. 

ScHo'oLHODSE. «. s. [schfjol and house.'] House ol' 
discipline and instruction. 

Fair Una mn Fidelia fair request. 

To have her knight unto her sthodthousc plac’d. Spenser^ 

Scuo'oLiNO.* n. s. [from school.] 

1. Instruction; learning at school. 

2. School-hire; stipend paid to a schoolmaster for in¬ 
struction. ... Sherwood. 

3. A lecture; aaort of reprimand. 

"• "'foU'sholTgo with me; 

1 have some private schooling for you both. Shakspeare. 

Passionate and afiectionate words ; a sweet schooling, out of 
' a fear and jealous concdvect, and a cure had to prevent his 
miscanying.* ^ . Bp. Bichardsoa on the O. Test. p. 306. 

ScHo'oi:jMrAip.#,»rr. [rc^i^ and maid.] A girl at 
sdidoh , 

^ sckootniaiis (jha^ their names 
. By wn, thoi^ ajici jimadfin. . Shakspeare, Meas.for Mcas, 
ScHo'bLMA^.- it. %. jind man.] 

1. One vcraraiii tEe'niceties and subtilties of acade¬ 
mical disputation. 

Ibeking, though no good uAcolman, converted onc of them 
by dispute. - Baem. 

Unfeani’d, he knew no scluwlmat^s subtle art; 

No language, but the language of the heart. Pope. 

2. A writer of sobolastick divinity or philosophy. 

If a man’s wit be not apt to cUstii^ish or find difierences, 
let him study the sehoolmen. Bacon. 

To schoolmen I beqiicath my doubtfulness, 

My sickness to physiaans. Donne. 

Men of nice palates could not relish Aristotle, as he was 
ilrest up by tiie schoolmen, Bdter. 

Let subtle schoolmen tekeh thdife inends to fight. 

More studious to divide than to unite. Pope. 
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iSicno'omASTEit. n.«. [seho(A and mastet'.'} One wKo 
preiides and teaches in a school. 

I, thy tchooinuuler, have made thee more profit * 

. Than othm* priiircs ran, ihat have more tame 
For vainer hours, and tutors not so careful. Shaktpeare. 

Adrian VL was sometit^ ichottlmtutler to Cltarles V. Knoffei. 
The ancient sophist'! and rbotoriciuns lived till they were an 
hundredyears old; and so likewise did many of the grammarians 
and itioo/mattm, its Orbilius. Bacon. 

'» A father may see his children taught, though be himself docs 
not turn *<Aoi^nuuler, Soulft, Serm, 

ScHo'oLHi8TRKS8.^7t. s. Ischool aiid mistress.') A woman 
who governs a school. 

Such precepts I have selected from the most considerable 
which wc have from nature, that exact ichoolwvUreu^ Dri/deu. 

My tohoolmiittreu, like a vixen Turk, 

Maintains her laxy husband by our work. Gat/, Wh<a d’w 
ScHo'oN£R.!)i! n. s. Ischtme^fAierm.'} A small vessel 
with two masta. 

ScRREiOHT. «. s. iturdus viscivoivs.'] A fish. 

' Ainsxorfh, 

SciA'oRAPHY.'^^n. s. Isciagraphifi Fr. VKietyguflet.^ 

1. Art of sketching. 

I.et those, who are delighted with iciography, paint out, if 
they please, these shadow-patriarchs. FaUtT,IMy War, p. ixi. 

2. [In architecture.] l%c profile or section of a 

building, to shew the inside thereof. Bailey. 

3. [In astronomy.] The art of finding the hour of 

the day ur night by the sluidow of the sun, moon, 
or stni-s. Bailey. 

Sciatiik'rical.') atjt. [scialerique^ Fr. o-xiadqgtxl^.] 
Sciathf/rick. 5 Belonging to a san>dial. Diet. 

There were also, grom great aotiqvi^’, t^theiAcal or sun- 
' dials, by the shadow of a stile or gnomoh deiiotins the hours; 

an invention asrribed unto Auaxamines by Pliny. Brown. 
SciATHE'RiCAiJ.Tt.# adv. [from sctalkerical.2 After 


the manner of a aun-dial. 

Let the plane be scialcrkally prepared, and it shall be nc- 
rcssary for the dindow of the sun to go back. 

Gregory, Potlhum. p.37. 

SCIA'TICA.") n.s. [sciatiyuCf Ft. ischiadica passio, 
SCIA'TICK.5 Lat] Thnhipmut. 

* Which of your hips has the most profound tciatica ? 

Shakt/icare. 

Thou cold tciatica, 

Criupie our senators,'^! tiieir limbs may halt 

As lamely as their manners.'' S/ialuprarc, JHmon. 

The Berthians, using calhtilmtal riding, were gonrs-ally mo¬ 
lested wiUi the teialktt, ar u^fput. Brawn, Vulg. Frr. 

Hack’d with tciaUek, nHurtpr^ wdth the stonei' 

W’ill any mortal kt iiimself alone ? . Pojie. 

Scia'ticai.. adj. [from sciatiba.^ Afflicting tiie hip.. 

In obstinate iciaticai pains, Mistering and cautories have been 
found efibetuai. .-y' " ^rkiUhnot. 

SCl'ENCE. n. r, Isciencd^ Fj. xieij^iitt “ 

1. Knowledge. - ' » . ;l’ ^ 

If we conceive God.hi sight or,j!i|fepefejbefbre-t|)e crea^m.to « 
lie extended to all and cv«^ {mHi;iudbe 'seeing every 
thing as it is, his patience or foreiA^ of nnyRetion of mine, 
or rather his tcieneeior sight, ftom all eternity, -i^s no neces¬ 
sity on Diiy thing to come to .ip|ss, more thlm iny seeing the 
sun move bath to do in tbe’tnbving of it ' ""' Hammond. 

The indisputable mathematicks, the only rcicnrc Heaven hath 
yet vouchsafed humanity, have but few votaries among the 
slaves of the Staginte. GlanvUte, Seep. 

2. Certainty grounded on demonstration. 

So you arrive at truth, though not at wiener. Berkeley. 

v 3 * Art«ttained by precepts, or built on principles. 

Smimse perfects genius, and moderates that fury of the fancy 
wliich cannot contain itauf within the bounds of reason. 

. ■ ' . •- Dryden. 

4. Any art or s^ies of l«t|0wl<idge. 

No teieiiee doth make known, thc'first principles, whereon it 
buildeth: but they are always taken as plidn and manifest in 
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themselves, or as proved .and mated, already, some former 
knowledge having made tliem evident. Hooker. 

Whatsoever we may learn by them, we only attain accordiug 
to the manner of uatural tciencct, which mere discourse Of Wit 
and reason findeth out. Hooker. 

I present you with a roan 
Cunning in niusick and the mathematicks. 

To instruct her fully in those tcicncet. ^ Shaktpeare. 

5. One of the seven liberal arts, ^ismmar, rhctorick, 
logick, arithmctick, ratisick, geometry, astronomy. 

3 ood sense, which only is the of Heaven, 

tliough no tcience, fwly worth the sev’n. Pope. 

Sci'ent.* a.^. [sciens, T..0L] Skilful. Not in use. 

* Cockeram. 

Scie'ntial.'I' adj. [from science.'] Producing science. 

His light tcientud is, and, past mere nature^ 

Can salve the rude defects'of eveiy creature. 

B. Jontott, Meuquet at Court. 
Those tdcKlial rules, which are the implements of instruction. 

MUlon, Tetrachordon. 

From the tree her step she turn’d; 

But first low reverence done, as to the power 
That dwelt within; whose presence haa infus’d 
Into the plant tciential sap deriv’d 

From nectar, drink of gods. Milton, P, L. 

Scienti'kical.'I'') adj. {scienti/^ue, Fr. scientia and 
Scienti'fick. 5 fo^io, Lat. Puttenham, in his 
Art of Engl. Poesy, published lu 1589, apologizes, 
as Mr. Malone also has observed, for using this 
adjective.] Producing demonstrative knowledge; 
producing certainty. 

Natural philosophy proceeding^ from settled principles, therein 
is expected a satisraction from tcieniifical paogressioiu, and sucli 
as beget a sure or rational belief. Broma, Vulg. Err. 

No where are there more ijuick, inventive, and penetrating 
capacities, fraught with all kind of tcienlilical knowledge. 

HoweO.* 

No man, whs first trafficks into a foreign country, has any 
seienlifick evidence that there is such a country, i)Ut by report, 
which can produce no more than a,moral certainty; that is, 
a very high probability, and such as there can be no nmson to 
except against. South, 

The systems of natural philosophy that have obtained, are to 
be read more to know the hypotheses, than with hopes to gain 
there a comprehendvc, tciendjioal, and satisfactory knowledge 
of the works of ncUure. Locke. 

Scienti'fically. adv. [from srieidifical.] In such a 
manner as to produce knowledge. 

Sometimes it rests upon testimony, because it is easier to 
believe than to be teientiJieaOy instniAed. Loeke. 

Sci'miyar. n. s. [See Cimeter.] A short sword with 
a convex edge. 

I’ll heat his blood with Greckish wine to-night. 

Which with my teivular I’ll cool to-morrow. Shaktpeare. 
SciNK.» n. s. A cast calf. Ainsworth. In Scotland 
aiui in London they call it slinlr. 

Scinti'llaiit.* adj. [scintiUans, Lat.] Sparkling; 

emitting spu-j^s. 

'Who can view the pitinted rays. 

That from block tdntUlaiil blaze ? Green't Spleen, vcr. *19. 

To SCrNT^LATE-t XsointillOf Lat.] To 
sparkleto' emit sparks. Cockeram. 

Scintilla'tion. n. s. tiscivtiUatio, Lat. from scintillate.] 
The act of sparkling; sparks emitted. 

These rdnliltaliottt are not the accension of the air upon the 
collision ofywo hard bodies, but rather the inflammable ef¬ 
fluences discharged from the bodies collided. Brown. 

He saith the planets’ tcintilhtion is not seen, because of their 
propinquity. Glanvitle, Seep. 

Sci'oLiSM.* n. s. Iseiolus, Lot] Superficial know¬ 
ledge ; not sound knowledge. 

The beautiful descriptiqn here mven of the state of Europe 
before the French Revolution, and all that follo's's, is calculated 
4 E 
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Zb Scoov#*!' {:«ejloijM»i^.Teut.] 

I. Tb lade out . 

. TbaHivourv pulp they mw, and in the rind*. 

'Still M thiy tninted, tcoop the brimmiiig ttreotn. ilfiAon, F. L. 
A* by the brook he stood. 

He teesf^d the water from the dyital flood. Dryden, JBn. 
%, Zlik word seems to have not been understood by 
Thomson. 

Melted Alpine mows 

The mountain cisterns fill, those ample stores 
Of water teoop'd among the hollow rocks. Thomson. 

3. To empty lading. 

’Tis as easy ..with a sieve to scoop the ocean, as 
To tame Petruchio. Beaum. and FI, Tam. Tamed. 

If some penurious source by chance appear'd. 

Scanty of waters, when you scoop'd it dty, 

Andofler’d the full helmet up to Cato, 

' Did he not dash th’ untasted mmsturc from him ? Addison. 


4. To carry so as to leave the place hollow. 

A spectator would think this circular mount had been ac¬ 
tually scooped out of that hollow space: Spectator. 

..Her fore-feet axe broad, that she may scoop away much earth 
at a time. Addison. 

To his single eye, that in his forehead glar'd 
Like a full moon, or a broad burnish'd shield, 

A forky stafl'we dext'rouslvappiy’d. 

Which, in the spacious socW turning round, 

Scoopt out the big round jelly from its orb. Addison. 

. 5. To cut into hollowness or depth. 

Whatever wt of .the harbour they scoop in, it has on in¬ 
fluence on aU the rest; for the sea immediately works, the 
whole bottom to a leVeL Adduon on Italy. 

Those carbuncles the Indians will scoop, so as to hold above 
a pint. - , Arbullinof-sm Coins. 

It mu'dijkonduces how to scare 
The little hice birds, that hop 
From spray to spray, scooping the costliest fiuit. 

Insatiate, undisturli'd. VhiRps, 

The genius of the place 
Or helps the ambitious hill the heav'n to scale, 

Or scoops in circling theatres the vale. Fopc. 

Sco'oFEB. It. s. [froili scoo/i.] One who scoops. 


Scope, n. s. Iscopus, Lat] 

1. Aim; intention; drift. I 

Your scope is ns mine own, I 

So to inforce or qualify the laws, 

As to your soul seems good. Shakspeare, Meas.for Mras. 

His coming hither hath no far: her scope 
Than for his lineal royalties, an-i to beg 
Infranchiscnient iiiimrauite on his knees. Shakspeare, Rich. IT. 

Had the whole scope of the author been answerable to his " 
title, he would have only undcrtnkmi to prove what cvciy man ' 
is convinced of; but the drill of tlie pamphlet is to stirsip our 
compassion towards the rebels, AMison. 

2. Thing aimed at; mark; final end. 

The scops of all tbtir pleading against man's authority is to 
overthrow such laws and conititutions in the church, os de¬ 
pending thereupon, if they ihon.id therefore be taken away, 
would leave neither face nor memary of church to continue 
long in the world. Hooker. 

Now was time ' . 

To mm their counsels to the fairest ie^. Spenser, lluhb, Tale. * 
We should impute the war to the scope «t vtiuch it aimetb. 

Ralegh. 

He, in what he rotmiels, smd in what excels, 

Miitnistful, grounds his couri^e ow despair. 

And Utter iflmlution, aa^he scope 

Qf all his aim. Jlfifton, F. L. 

3. Room; apace; amplitude of intellectual view. 

An heroicK poet is not tied to a bare representation of what 
. b true, but that he might let himself loose to visionary objects, 
which anay give him a finer wn^e for ima^natiou. JDrvdm. 

These theorems bting admitted into opticks, ^pire would 
'be snpc enough of handling that science voJuinlnoiHly, after 
a new manner; not only by teaching those things which tend 
to the pwfcction of vition, but also by determining mathpmB . 

S 


tiehlly aS kinds of phenomena of cojkmn which could >« pro. 
duced by refraction. Hew^Opi. 

4. freedom from restraint. ,' 

If this construn them to prant that their aniom is not to 
take any place, save in those thi^gt only who^ <ihe i^urch 
hath larger soope, it resteth tlut they search out some itroiwcr 
reason. Hsmer. 

Ah, cut my lace asunder. 

That my pent heart may have some scope to beat. 

Or else I swoon with, tins dead killing news. Shakspeare. 

5. Liberty b^und just limits; licen.ee. 

Sith 'twas my fault to pvc the people sm^, 

'Twould be my tyranny to strike and gall them, ^ 

For what I bid them do. Shakspeare. 

Being moody, give him line and scope, 

'Till timt his passions, like'a whale on ground. 

Confound themselves with working. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

6. Act of riot; sally. 

V As siirfmt is the father of iimch fast, v 
So every setpe, by the immoderate use. 

Turns to restrdiit. Shakspeai e. 

7. Extended quantity. 

The scopes of land granted to the first adventurers were too 
large, ana the liberties and royalties were too great for sub¬ 
jects, ^ Dames on Ireland. 

8. It is out of use, except in the tliree first senses. 

Zb Sco'pPET.* t'. a. [from scoop; Teut. scftwpeii.'} 

To lade out. 

In all either our sense or fear of evils, let us have our re¬ 
course to that Almighty hand whieli onlereth lUI the events 
of heaven and earth, and work him by our true rcpcntiiiice to 
a gracious cessation of vengeance; else, what do we with all 
our endeavours but os that fond man, who wearies himself 
lading out the channel with a shallow dish, whiles the spring 
runs full and unchecked^ Vain roan, can he possibly hope to 
scoppet it out so fast as it fills 1 Rp. Hall, Rent, p, 77. 

Sco'pTiCAii.’fk adj. [ffxtoviltxie, Gr. from xxtiwiu). See 
To Scoff.] Sct^iig: a very useful but hitherto 
tmnoticed word. 

None but the professed quack, or mountebank, avowedly 
brings the zany upon the stage with him: such undoubtedly 
is this jeoptieof humour. Hammond, Works, ii. 167. 

The Roman orator, discoursini; of scovticat urbanity, or 
jesting, how far it was oDowable in spceclies and pleadings, 
lays down an excellent rule. Soidh, Serm. vii. 151!* 

Sco'puLucs. ad^.'lscopulosus, Lat] Rull of rocks. 

Diet. 

SCO'RBUTE.# n. s. ^scorbutus^ Lat] The scurvy. 
Not iu use. 

Another olwervotion oftius our author, is the scurvie or 
scorhate, whcreunto they are much fu^ot in navigations near 
the line. Purehas, Pi^rim, (i6if,) p. 1086. 

Scobbu'tjcau 7 o<^’. Iscorbutiqtfe, Fr. from xor- 
Scoubu'tick. 3 buius, Lat3 Diseased with the 
scurvy. 

A. person obouj^rty, of a full and seorduSeal bodj^ having 
broke ho ^j|^,'<^flmvoitfcd the curing of it; but observing 
the ulcer samous, I proposed itostioiA; Wiseman. 

Violent purling hurts scaring constitutions; lenitive sub¬ 
stances relieve. ' Arbuthntd. 

ScoBBir'TioAU.y. ado. [from scotibtdical.'} With ten¬ 
dency to the Hcarvy; in thVi^rvy. 

A woman of forty, senrhutioa^ and hydropically afibeted, 
having a sordid ulcer, put hcrseifinto my hand. Wiseman. 
ScoucE.'l” n. i. This word is used by Spenser for 
discourse, or power of reasoa. In imitation per¬ 
haps of the Imians. Dr. Johnson. -— It is neither 
used, nor written, as Dr. Johnson pretends.. Ibe 
passage is incorrectly dted. wtwrd is 

scorse; and, as Mr.Chtlrch lottg shtce.^bserved, 
meena aethange. See Scobbe.. .. 

Zb SCORCH.^ V. d. [fCopcneb»v£^on; Immt. 
« Sine dubio ab anti<|ub Goth, et Pars, skie. 
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$kiori ignis; cujii8« * quaifqaatn depcrditi, vestigia 
Common supersunt, e. g. Suctii. sivrsten, caminus; 

. So. Ooth. s&irt ^aer^ skiacTf darns.” {ferenius.] 

1. To.^ftrh sajwrficidly. 

Fire tcorcheth in frosfy weather. Bacon, Nai, Nisi. 

liie ladieH ga^’d, and scarcely cou’d respire; 

TTie breath thCTdrew, no loiter air, but fire; 

The fainty knigbts were scorch’d. Dryden. 

2 . To burn. 

Power was given to scorch men with fire. Mev, xvi. 8 
The same that left tiiee by the cooling stream, 

S|& from sun’s heat; but scorch’d with beauty’s beam, Faitfai. 

xou look with such contempt on pain. 

That languishing you conquer more: 

So lightnings which in storms appear, 

Scorch more than when the skies are clear. Waller, 

The same beams that shines scorch too. Sonlh. 

I stt 

rave, 

And, like a giddy bird in dead of night, 

Fly round the fire that sccrchss me to death. Orydeu. 

He, from whom the nations should receive 
Justice and fiuedom, lies himself a slave; 

Tortur’d liy cruel change of wild dedres. 

Lash’d by mad rage, and scorch’diMy brutal fires. Pnot . 
To Scorch, v. n. To; be Jjiurnt superficially ; to be 
dried up. 

The swarthy Africans con^lain 
To sec the chariot of the sun 

So nigh their searching country run. Roseoutmon. 

The love was made in autumn, and the hunting followed 
properly, when the heats of that scorching country were de¬ 
clining. Nrvden. 

Scatter a little mungy straw or feni amongst your seedlings, 
to jirevent the roots from scorchiiigtoad to receive the moisture 
tliut falls. ‘ Mortimer. 

SgonciiiNO Fennel, n. s. A plant. 

SCQ'ItDlUM. n. s. [Latin.] ,^n licrb. jiinsfworth. 

SCOR£.*|' n. $. {skoroi Icelnndick, a mark, cut, or 
notch; from skora, “ baculo incidere, annoture; 
xkanVf Su. Goth, incidere: (juoniom inculta 
vetustas non alitcr computaba£ quam unitatea, &c. 
incisuris in baculo factia connotmido.” Serenius. 

" Our forefathers! had no other books but the 
score and the Sbakspeare, Hen. VI. P. II. 

Mr. Horne Topke, deducing score from the Sax. 
j'cipan, to sepaittte, has noticed this passage in 
Shakspeare; and,, spraevfbat like Scrciiius, observes 
that “ score, wbep used jerr twen^t has been well ^ 
and vutionafly'BQCounted for, by supposing, that * 
uur unlearned ancestors, to avoid the embarrass¬ 
ment of large number^ when they hod made twice 
ten notches, cut bfl? the piece or tally {taglie) con¬ 
taining them; and afterwards c%|ni.ed the scores or 
pieces cut off; and reckoned by the'number of 
sopm'atcd pieo^ oif-hy scores.**' Div. of^Purl.' 
ii. 17a.] ’ 

1. A notch or long-ai^lon. . . 

Our forefathers hod iMf oUier booKs but the score and the 
'tally: diou luist caused prititing to be n&ed. 

Sha&speare, lien. VI. . 

2. A.line drawn. 

3. An account, which, when wtiting was less com¬ 
mon, was k«)i by marks on tallies,. or by lines of 
chalk. 

'He’s worth no more: 

They say he parted well, aod paid his score. 

Shsdtaeare, Macbeth. 
Docs not the air (i»d the flame? And does not the flame 
wwm and .eaijghtaa the air? Does not the earth quit scores 
with all the ewnents, ia fhiits that issue from it ? South. 
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4. Account kept of something past; an epoch; an era. 

Universal deluges have swep| all away, except two or three 

persons who begun the worid again upon a new score. 

TUlolson. 

5. Debt imputed. 

That thou do’st love her, strikes some scores away 
From thegroit compt Skakrpeare, AlPs WeU. 

6 . Reason; motive. 

He had been prentice to a brewer. 

But left the trade, as many more 

Have lately done on the same score. HudSbras. 

A lioti, that had a polifick fit of sickness, wrote the fox 
word how glad he should be of his company, upon the score 
of ancient triendsh^. L’Estrange. 

If your terms are moderate, we’ll never break off upon that 
score. Collier on Pride. 

7. Sake; account; relative motive... 

You act your kindness in Cydaria’s score. » Drgden. ' 

Kings in Grcrae were deposed by their people upon the 
score of their arbitrary proceedings. . Swift. 

8. Twenty. I suppose, because twenty, being a round 
number, was distinguished on tallies by a long score, 
[fcu]!, Saxon.] 

How manj' score of miles may we well ride 
’Twixt hour and hour? Shakipeare, Cymbelinr. 

The fewer still you name, yau wound the more; 

Bond is but one; but Harpnx is a store. Pope. 

For some scores of lines there is a perfect absence of that 
spirit of poesy. Wtsth. 

9. A song or air in Score. The disposition of the 

several parts set on the same leaf; as upon the 
uppermost range of lines are found the treble 
notes; in another, those of the baas; in another, 
the tenor; and. so on; that they may be sung or 
played jointly or separately: commonly called the 
setp-e. Mus. Diet. 

To j^oRE.-^ t’. a. ' 

1. To mark; to cut; to engrave. 

Upon his shield the like was also scor’d. Spenser, F. Q. 

Why on your shield, so goodly scor'd. 

Bear you the picture of that lady’s head ? Spenser, F, Q, 

Sc^ng a n .ui o’er the coxcomb. 

Is but a scratch witli you. Beawn. and Ft, Prophetess. 

2. To mark by a line. 

Host thou appointed where the moon should rise, 

And with her Jiurplc light adorn the skies ? 

ScoPd out the bounded sun’s obliquer Ways, 

That he on all might sproid his equal rays ? Sandys. 

3. To set down as a debt. 

Madam, 1 know when 

Instead of five you scor’d roe ten. Swift. 

4. To impute; to charge. 

Your lollies and debaudses change 
With such a whirl, the poets of your age 
Arc tir'd, and cannot score ’em on the stage; 

Unless each vine in iihort.hand they indite, 

Ev’n as nutcht prentices whole sermons write. JJrpdcu. 

SCCTRIA. n. s. [Latin.] Dross; recrement. 

The scoria, or vitcifled part, which most metals, when heutc-d 
or melted, do coutiaually protrude to the sin-face, and which, 
by covering-the metals m form of a thin glassy skin, causes 

. these colours, is much denser than water. Newton, Opt. 

ScoRiFicA'’nofr.# n. .v. In metallurgy, the art of re¬ 
ducing a body either entirely, or in part, into scoria. 

Chambers. 

Sco'rious. adj. [from scoria, Lat.] Drossy; rccre- 
mentitious. 

By the fire they emit many drossy and scorious parts. Brown, 

To SCORN.T V. a. \_$chcmm, Tept. csty • J'V. 

** Optimd Junius a Sax. j-ceapii, Su. f,t. 
stcrcus.” Screiiius. J^ct- Scabn.] Shahspeare. 
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Th0i^4n the danwn^ of a|Nrard ab-. 

We’ll «Mi^ouri]>ot!^andthedirethiuiilet’c tear. Dryden. 

5. To range aboiU in oinier to catdi or drive away 
smietbing: to clear away, [jcorrere, Italian,3 

‘ The kings of I.Bce<leinon having set out some gallies, under 
tbechatge-ofoneof their nephews, to *cour the sea of the 
pjitttes, they met us. ^ Sdney, 

* Divers are kept coatiinially to teour these seas, infested greatly 
pirates. . Sandyt, 

If with thy guards thou tcoui^ti the streets by n^ht. 

And do’stin murders, ra]>es, and spoils deligiit. 

Please not thyself the flattering crowd to hear. , Diyden. 

6. To pass awiitly over. 

Sometimes 

Hegeourr the i^bt hand coast, sometimes die left. 

AtiUon, P,L, 

Not half the number in thmr seats are found, 

Put men and steeds lie groveling on. the ground; 

The points of spears are stuck within the diicid, lO 

The steeds without their nders scour the field. 

The knights unhors’d. ^ Dryden. 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw. 

The line too labours, and the words move slow; 

Not to when swift Camilla tcours the plain, 

Ffies o’er tb’ unbending com, and skims along the main. 

Po]ie, Eu, on Crilicistiu 

To Scovn. V. n. 

t. To perforin the office of cledning domestick 
utensils. 

I kee|> his house, and wash, wring, Iwew, bake, toour, dress 
meat, and moke the beds. . Shitkspeare^ 

"2. To clean. 

Warm water is softer than cold; for it tcoureth better. 

Bacon. 

3. To be poi;^ or lax; to be disoised with looseness. 

If you turn iheqi into wheat or rye to feed, let it not be too 
rank, lest it make them teour. Mortimer. 

4. To rove; to range. 

Baibarosse, tcouring along the coast of Italy, stmek an ex¬ 
ceeding terror into the minds of the citizens of Rome. Kmlfet. 

5. To run herd and there. 

The enemy's drum is beard, and fearful tcouring 
Doth chook the air with dust. Shaktpeare, Timon, 

6. To run with great engemess and swiftness; to 
Hcdtnpcr. 

She from him fled with all her pow’r, 

Who after her as iiosttiy gaii teour. Spetuer, F. Q. 

I saw men tcOur so on their way : I'ey’ilthem 
Eyen to thmr ships. Shaktpeare, Jf'hit. Ttdc. 

Word was brought him, in the middle of his schemes, that 
' his house was robbed; and so away he ieowrt to learn the 
tratli. L'Ettntnge. 

If they be men of fraud, they’ll teour off themselves, and ' 
leave those that trust them to ]»iy the rcckouing. L’Ettrangc. 

i^foinr fierce roursers, starting to the race, 

Semr Uiroiigh the plain, and lengthen every pace; 

Nw reins, nor curto, nor threat’niiig erics they fegr, 

Rut force along the trembling charioteer. Uryden. 

As soon as.any foreign olgect presses upon the sense, those 
spirits, wbic^ure posted upon die out^tuards, immediately take 
tne alu'm, and teour ofT to the brain, which is the head quarters. 

Cottier. 

Swift at her call her husband tcour^d away. 

To wreak his hunger on the destin’d prey. Pope. 

Sco'uKEtt.'f' M. s. [from samr.'} . 

1, One that cleans by rubbing. 

[These] being but newe tcourert of their oldc hercsie. 

Martin, Aiarr. of Priests, (1554,) sign. B. i. 

2, A purge, rough anil quick. 

3, One who runs swiftly. 

SCOURGE.*f iescotirgee, Fr. scoregg/a, Italian; 
eotTigia^ Lat. Dr. Johnson. —■ Grieco- « 

baib. scortea t flagellum d scorto, i. e. corio. .Gtitop. 
Emend, in Meursii Glossarium. p. 81.] 

A whijp; a lash; an instrument of discipline. 
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WheKmUkf1fh>^ a uf small cords, ho dnWe them 

aUcNit ofme t^ple* lytSl, Jokn, ii 15. 

Theseaurgs 

Jn^btafitt, and thbtfinaring hour, 

Calls us to petancei ' MiUon, P. L. 

2. A puiMshin«Bt j a #i^ctive affliction. 

■ What ttbm^iar'penwry.i'-. 

Can thb df^ moSai^by afford fisTsedarence? Shaktpearc: 

See what a teoumt b laid upon your hat^ 

That Heaven findtmeM to kill your^oys mth love. 

Sltdupeare. 

Faiqine and pugue are sent as teourget for amendment. 

* _ ' % Etdrat. 

3. One that afflicts, harasses, or .destroys. Iltus 
AtlUa was called ^gemm Dei. 

Is this, the teourge of France ? 

Is this the Talbot'so much fear’d abroad, 

That with his name the^othan-itill their babes ? 

• "■ ’ Shaktpeare, Hen. Vf. 

Such conquerors are not the favourites, but teourget of (rod, 
the instruuients of that vengeance. Mterbury, !krm. 

In oil these trials I have torn a part; 

I was Inyself the teourge that caus’d the smart. Pipe. 

Immortal Jove, 

' Let Idqgs no more with ggntle mercy sway. 

Or bless a people willing to. obey, 

But crush tne natmns wifoiin iron rod, 

And every monarch be the teourge of God. Pope. 

4. A whip for a top. 

If they had a top, the teourge stick and leather strap should 
be left to their own making. '' LurU. 

To ScounuE. V. a. [from the noun.] 

r. To lash witli a whip; to whip. 

The gods aK just, and of our pleasant vires 
Make instruments to jcoBfgr us. Shaktpeere, K.heai. 

Is it lawful for you to teourge a Roman ? Acts, xxii. 

He tcourg'd with many a stroke the indignant waves. 

^ ii AIUlou, P. L. 

When a professor of any religion is set up to be laughed at, 
this cannot help us to judge of the truth of liis faith, any better 
tliat) if he were scourged. Il'a/tt. 

2. To punidi; to chastize; to chasten; to castigate 
with any ^punishment or affliction. 

Seeing that thoq hast been scourged from Heaven, declare 
the raigiitv power of God. * Mac. iii. 34. 

He will scourge Vii for our iniquities, and will hare mercy 
again. 'Pob. xlii. j. 

Sro'uRGER.-f" n. s.'tfrom scotuige.'] 

1. One that scourges-; a punisher for chastiser. 

2. One of the ,scct called floggjlapts, .lyho scourged 
theipscivcs. iSeB.|'’i.A<fElJi.A,ST8. 

The sect of the, taimrgers broached sewzal ranitul errours. 

- ' ■■ Tindai, Stmift Hist, qf Etug. 

Sco'nnGiNG.* ». .<5. ijFrorij scofogc.] iPunishment by 
the scourge. ‘ , 

Others had trjid of criud mockings and rebhrgtngs. 

, Abk. xi. ,36. 

Severe (fiSmplincB of the bo^ by cxcessh’c fastings and 
scourgings.' Spencer on Vutg. Proph, p.'4Z. 

Sco^URiNG.# n. [from semr) old Er. egcottreticOf 
flux de Ventre. J.acomblfi^' _ A. looseness; a flux. 

Seme apotliccarios, upon Btamphig coloquinUdo, have been 
put into a great tcouring by the vapour ouly. Bacon. 

Convulsion and tcouring, they say, do often cause one 
another. Grount, BUk of Mortatily. 

To ScouRSE.’f' V.«. To Change ^ thing for 
another. 1^ TbSconsE. 

SCOUT.’f* n. s. [escoMf, Fr. flrom escoutep / auscidfare, 
Lat. to listen; ,joof/a, Italian. !P|.Johnson.— 
**. A. scota has been supposed in i^me manner, but 
it is not attempted to be shewn iiivvhat manner, to 
belong tb the verb emUer, escotiBn-, nuscultare^ to 
listen,- apd this, merely because of • resemblance 
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in’ die sound and letters o^jche '^Ptot islistm- 
ing the usflld business of a scout f Ate his ears all, 
and his eyes nothing? Is He no good whore- 

turns with intelligence of what he has seen of the 
enemy, unless he has likewise overheard their deli¬ 
berations ? — A sgoui means (understand some one, 
any one,) smt out, say before an army, to collect 
intelligence by arw means; but,''‘f suppose, by his 
eyes rather than by his cars; and to give notice of 
the nei^hbourhooef or position, &‘c. of an enemy.” 
Div. of Purl. ii. 142. Such is the reasoning of 
Mr. Tooke to^provc scow/.the past participle ]xeue 
of the Sax. j'cycan, to throw, to cast forth, to th^ow 
out. In a form more easy and convincing Screnius 
refers to on old Tcutonick word, which assigns to 
thescou/, whnt Mr. Tooke so earnestly contends for, 
the exercise of his ei/rs, viz. scliotewf-, Lat, sjHxtdatOTf 
as Kilinn renders it, which means a viewer, a spy, 
a watch; schouw, a prospect from the top of any 
place where things arc espied far off; sc/iOuwen, to 
view, to observe. Hence perhaps our northern 
woni scout, a high rock; as overlooking the plain 
below.] , 

t. One who is sent privily to observe the motions of 
the enemy. 

Arc not tlic speedv ti-ouU rt;turn’»l uj^ain. 

That (lojiR’d the iiiignty army of the dauphin? S/iaktpeare. 

A', when a scout. 

Through dark and desert ways with peril gone 
All night, at hut, by break of cheerful dawn. 

Obtains the hruw of some higb^dimhing hill. Milton, P.L. 

TIi'k great vessel may have lower cabins, wherein tcouts may 
he lodged for the taking of observadons. Wilkmt, 

The scovU to sev’ral parts divide tlSsir way. 

To Iciu-n the itativcs names, their towns, explore 

The coasts. Dryden, JEn, 

11. A high rock. North. Grose. 

To Scout, w. w. [from the noun.] 

1. To go out in order to observe the motions of an 
enemy privately. 

Ofi on the bordering deep ' 

Encaiim their legions; or with obscure wing 
Scout far and wide into t}u realm of night, 

Scorning sunirizc. MiUon, P. L. 

As a hunted panther casts about. 

Her glaring eyes, and pricks her listVmg ears to tvout. 

So she, to shun ids toils, her carls employ’d. Drych n. 

Command a party out, > 

With n strict cliargc not to engage, but teout, liryden. 

2. To ridicule; to sneer. This is a sense unauthorized, 
and vulgar. 

To SCOWL. V, n. [ycyhan, to squint, Sa;Kon; skaela 
sig, to look sour, Icelundick.] To frt^n; to pout; 
to look angry, sour, or sullen. 

Miso, her aiitnority increased, came With sdiwKng eyes to 
deliver a slavering good-morrow to the two ladies. Sidiuv, 
^ With bent lonnng bfowsrai she would threat, 

•She tcoioC d and frowned with froward countenance. 

Speutcr, F.Q. 

Even BO, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes 
Hid tcowl on Richard. Shakipcare, Rich. II. 

Net a courtier. 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the fcing^s look, but hath a heart that is 
m “*• Shaktpeare, Cymb. 

Fly, ny, prophanc fogs 1 far hence fly away, 

With your dun influence; it is for yo« 

To sit and tcoyid upon night’s heavy brow. Craihaw. 

In imefiil gate 

Ae cMtle stud, and on the teowRng heavens 
Cast a deploring eye. Thomon, Smumer. 

fOL. IV. 
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To Scowl.# v. a. To drive scowlingly. 

The louring element 

Seowlt o’er the darken’d landtkip snow, ot shower. 

, MUton, P. L. 

Scowl. «. s. [from the verb.] Irfiok of sullenness or 
discontent; gloom. 

I’ve seen the morning’s lovely ray 
Hover o’er the new-born day. 

With rosy wings so richly bright. 

As if he scorn’d to think of night ; 

When a ruddy storm, whose scond 
Made heaven’s radiant face look foul. 

Call’d for an untimely night. 

To blot the ncwly-blossom’d light. Crashatc. 

Sco'wuNGLY. adv. [from scowl.'] With n frowning 
and Bulien look. 

To Scba'bble.'J* V. n. {Irabbelen, sekrabben, to scnqpe 

■ or scratch, Tent. Dr. Johnson has noticed krabbe- 
Im thus far, but has omitted what precisely illus¬ 
trates the word in our translation of the Bible; and 
henoe he has improperly defined the word “ to 
paw with the hands.” Kilian thus renders the 
Tent, word; “ uiiguibus arare, radcrc; et ineptc 
pingvre, scribere, vel exarare” Thus, in the margin 
of the Bible, scrabble is explained by made mat'ks. 
And thus bishop Patrick on the passage: He 
counterfeited himself to be out of his wits, or to be 
a fool who never had any: for he wrote upon the 
gates, and slavered, as tools are wont to do.”] To 
make umucaning or idle marks. 

He feigned himBCifmad in their hands, and KraibUd on the 
doors rtf the giUe. x^i.xxi. 13. 

SCRAG.*}” n. s. Iscraghe, Dutch. Dr. Johnson. —• 
This requires explanation. Scraghe denotes ful¬ 
crum, tibicen, as Kilian renders it, and Skinner 
allows, expressing at the same time his doubt 
as to this derivation; and perh^s justly, as a 
pedestal, a prop, a post, such as the leg of a table, 
which scraghe means, is at least a far-ictclicd illus¬ 
tration of what is thin or lean. Schracl, however, 
is an adjective, meaning slender, lean. V. Kilian. 
But this is hardly the etymon. Our word is pro¬ 
bably a corruption of crag, the neck.] Any thing 
thin or loan; as, a m ag of mutton, i. c. the small 
end of the neck: the man is a scrag, i. e. he is raw- 
boned. 

Scra'gged.*}* adj. [This seems corrupted from 
cragged,] Rough; uneven; full of protuberance, 
or asperities. 

The scraped and thorny lecturer of monkinh and miierablc 
sophistry. MUton, Rcat. of Ch. Gov. B. a: 

Is there then .my physical deformity in the fabrick of a hu¬ 
man body, because oiir imagination cun strip it of its muscles 
and skin, and shew us the teragged and knotty back-bone ? 

JBeullgy, Serw. 

iiCRA^IGEDNESS. ? ^ [froiO SCraggCtL] 

Scra'gginess. j ‘ " [from srraogy.] 

T. Leanness; ihorcour. 

2. Unevenness; roughness; ruggedness. 

Scra'ggilv.# adv. [from scraggy.] Meagerly; Icanly. 

Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

Scra'ggy.*!* [from scrag.] 

1. Lean; marcid; thin. 

Such a constitution is easily .known by the liody being lean, 
Wiirm, haiiy, teraj^, and dry, without a disease. ArhUhnat. 

2 . [Corrupted fri^ ora^gyf] Rough; rugged; un¬ 
even. 

4 F 
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The walls are high, and (hear foundations on srn^^^rocks. 

Randolph, State of the Morea, (i686t) p. 6. 

From a teraggtf rock, wnoge prominence 
Half oversltadus the ocean, hvily men, 

Fearless of rending winds and duhing waves, 

Cut samphire. Philipt. 

To SCR A'MBLE.'f' v. n. [The same with scrabble, as 
Dr. Johnson observes; which sec. Tcai. schrahben, 
hrabbekn. Hcnceii 1 suppose, cramblc (if not an 
error of the press) might be anotiier fonn of this 
word. “ Up which dmti^tiiig bill we eramblcd, 
but with dimailty.” Sir T. Herbert, IVav. ed. 
1677. p. 200.1 

1. To catch at any thing eagerly and tumultuously 
with the hands; ,to catch with haste preventive of 

- another; to contend tumultuously whicli diall catch 
any thing. 

Of other care tJicy little reckoning, make. 

Than how to seramle at the Khcaror'ii feast. 

And shove away the'-worthy bidden guest. Milton, Lj/cidai. 

It is not to be supposed, th.nt, when such a tree was shaking, 
there would be no scratulMng for the fruit. StilRngJket, 

Th(^ must havtt seramUed with the wild beasts for crabs and 
nats. Rap on the Creation, 

2. To climb by the hdp <of the hands: at^, he scram¬ 
bled up that rock. 

ScRA^MOLE. «. s. [from the verb.] 

I. Eager contest for something, in which one endca> 

, voont to get it before another. 

' As they were in the middle of their gambols, somebody 
threw a liandful of apples among them, that set them pre¬ 
sently together by the ears upon the icmmb/e, L'Estrange, 

Bmiise the desire of money is .constantly almost every 
where the some, its vent varies very little, but as its greater 
scarcity inhonccs its price, and increases the scramble. Locke, 

1 . Act of climbing by tlie help uf the hands. 

Scra'mbler. n, s. [mim scramble.^ 

1. One thatjcnunbles. 

All the Kttle scramhlers after fame fall upon him. Addison. 

2. One that climbs 1 ^ help of the hands. 

To Scratch, w. a., Ischratdsen, Dutch.] To ^ind 
somewhat crackling between the teeth. The Scots 
retain it. 

ScRA'NNEL.'f' adf. [Of this word I know not the ety¬ 
mology, nor any other exf inplc. Dr. Johnson. —- 
Mr. VVarton long since observed, that scrannel 
means thin, meager, lean; but without any etymon 
or further proof. 1 can oii1y*add that, in the 
cashh'c dimcct, scrannel signifies a lean person.]' 
Slight; poor; worthless. 

They when they list, their lean and flashy songs ^ 

Orate qi; their scrarMcl pipes of wretched straw. 

Milton, Lpeidas. 

ScttAP.'f' n. s. [from scrape, a tbirm scrapcti or nibbed 
off Dr. Johnson. — Funncriy written scrape. 
“ He dfluks water, and lives on pulse like a hog, or 
scrapes like a dog.” Burton, Anat.of Mel. p. 15 70 

1. A small particle; a little piece; a fragment. 

* It it an unaccountable vanity to spend all our time raking 
into tile scraps and imperfect remains of former ages, and 
n^ccting the clearer notices uf our own. Gtanville, 

bencher csouires spend their tin'e in hopping from one 
greot man’s tabic to another’s, only to pick up scraps and in¬ 
telligence. L'Estraugr. 

Languages arc to be learned only by reading and talking, 
and not by scraps of authors got by heart. '* Locke. 

No rag, no scrap, of all the beau, or wit. 

That once so flutt^d, and that once so writ. Pope. 

1 can never have too many of your letters; I am angry at 
eraty scrap of paper lost. Pope. 

2, f .Cruinb; small particles of meat left at the table. 
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Die contract you pretend with dint base wretch, 

One bred of alius, and foster’d with cold diti|M, 

With scraps o’ the court, is no contract. makspearr, Ci/mh. 

The attendants puff a court up beyond her liounds, for their 
own scraps and advantage. Racwi, 

On bones, on scraps of dogs let me be fed. 

My limbs uncover’d, and expos'd my head 

To bleakest colds. * Granville. 

What has ho else to bait his tnips. 

Or bring his ven!mn in,but scraps? 

Tlicoffiils of a churcb distrest, 

A hungry viciuagc at best. Smijt. 

3. A amoli piece of paper. This is properly scrip. 
Pregnant with thousand flits die scrap unseen. 

And silent sells a king, or buy’s a queen. Pnj>L\ 

7 b SCRAPE. V. a. [yepeopan, Saxon; sekrajH-u, 
Dutch; *sascr 6 pitifrh, Erse.] 

1. To deprive of the suHocc by the light action of a 
sharp instrument, used with the edge almost per¬ 
pendicular. 

Ihtse hard woods arc more properly scraped than planed. 

Mim'i » 

2. tkke away by scraping; to erase. 

TIict shall deotroy tha walls, and I will scrape ’her dn :t, ai.d 
make her like the top ef.a rock. Jizek. xxvi. 4. 

Bread for a toast lay^^ die 'coals; and, if toasted quitv 
through, scrape oil'the burnt side, and .serve it up. Swi/i. 

3. To act upon any .vurfitcc with a harsh tiuisc. 

The chiming clocks to dinner call; 

. A hundred footsteps scrape the marble li-all. Pope, 

4. To gather by great cflbrts, or penurious or trilling 
‘ .diligence. 

Let die government be ruined by his avarice, if, |ij> aviu ice, 
he can scrape together so much as to niako ids peace.' tsouth. 

Unhappy tho«! who hunt for a parly, and scrape togctlui 
out of evciy author all those things only whicli favour theii 
own tenets. . ” 

To Scrape, v. n. 

1. To make a harsh noise. 

2. To play ill on a fiddle. 

3. To make an awkward bow. Ainsworth. 

4. To SdkAFE Acqminiance. A low phrase. To 
curry favoi«^,,or insinuate into one’s familiarity: 
probably fr(i®i the «cra/>eA’ or bows of a flatterer. 

ScBAPE.'t" ». A 

1. Difficulty; perplexity; distress. Ibis is a low 

, word, Swedish. in islri'aeper, 

to ‘ draw any one |ntD:di%w^s.” Lye.] 

2. found of ovnrtfiie floor, [from, 

theve^,]-.^-. 

3. 'Abotlr.' , 

Scba'peb. ». , * 

1. IitttrumcHt^itli v^hich ahy thing is scraped. 

Neverour shoes on the scraper, but in the ent^, 

and the icowper-wiil last die longer. Sicift. 

2. A miser; a nvip intent on getting money; a scrape- 

ipeUny. ' .* 

fie thrifty; not covetmitr therefore give « 

Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due: 

Never was scraper brave man. det to live; 

Then live, and ush it; else it is not true 
That thou bast gotten: surely use alone 
Makes money not u contempdble stone. Herbert. 

3. A vile fiddler. v 

Out 1 ye sempiternal scrapers. Ccudeif. 

Have wild bow or dolphins, die least emotion at the most 
elaborate strains of your modem sfnipcrf,aD-which have been 
tamed and humanizm by oneient musicians ? Arbuthnot. 

ScRAT.*f“ «. i. [rqnfcCa, Saxon.] Am hcrmaphrotlite. 
Skinner, and Junius. Dr. JoUthBoti makes no other 
remark on this word. — It is dd, in this, senses in 
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our lexicowaphy. See Huloet’s Diet. And is a 
no^em ^rcssion. Ray, and Grose. Hire con¬ 
siders it, as Dr. Jamieson has observed, allied to 
the Icel. skratt, the devil, because an hermaphro¬ 
dite is “ tanquam natune infelix monstrum.” 
Hence, it may be added, the popular name of the 
evil being, “ old scratch.” 

7 b SCR AT.# v.a. [escra^, Anglo-Norman. Hickes. 
This form is still preserved in our northern word 
scraut for scratch ; hratsa, Swedish. “ To scratt^n or 
cratchyn, scrato, insculpo.” Prompt. Parv.] ^ To 
-scratch. 

It is an onliiiaiy thing for women to tcrat the fucct of suck 
as th(^ suspect. Jiurten, Anal, of Mel. p, 614. 

7b SciiAT.# V. n. To rake; to search. 

Amhitinii!) mind a world of wealth would have, . 

So srrals, and scrapes, for scorfe aQd scornie drosse. 

Mir.for Mag. p. 506. 

To SCRATCH.-f" V. a. [irafat'H, Germ, h-atsa, Su. 
Sec To SenAT. Welsh, crack, scabies. We liad 
formerly the verb cratch, in. this sense.] 

T. To tear or mark with sli^ incisions ragged and 
uneven. 

The lab'rin^ swain . ^ 

Seraieh'd with a rake a lurrow for his grain, > 

.\nil cover’d with his hand the shallow seed again. 3 Drj/den. 

A sore of siuull sand-coloured stones, so hard as to icralch 
glass. Grew, Mm. 

2. Tu lOiU' with the nails. 


How can I tell but that his talons mav 
Yet acraU h iiiy son, or rend his tender hand 2 Sjiemer, F. ti. 

1 should have scratch'd out your unseeing eyes, 

To in.-ike uiv muster out of love with thee. Shakspeare. 

1 had rather hear my dog baik atu crow, than a man swear 
he loves me. 

-Keep your ladyship still in that mind! $0 tome gentle¬ 
man or utiic. --ball ’scape a predestinate scrateht face. 

Scratching could not make it worse, an *twerc such a 
face as yours were. Shakspeare, Mmh Ado. 

ticotsare like witches: do but whet youi'pen,^ 

Scratch till the blood come, they’ll not hurt you then. 

Ctcarclund. 

To wish that there were nothing but sncb dull tame things 
in the world, that will neither bite nor match, is as childless 
as to wish there were no fire in nature. ' More. 

Unhand me, or I’ll scratch your toce; 

Let go, for shame. ^ Drpden. 

3. To wound blightijv ( 

- 4. To hurt slightly wita imJ.Uimg pointed pr keen. 

Daphne, roaming through a thorny wqod,. 

Scratching her legs, that one«hall swearlMFhleedB. 

-"‘■s',. ' Siakspcwre, 

5. To mb with Ae na'K' 

Francis Cornfielii'^fd icratch his$lbow, vdicn he had sweetly 
invented to signify bis name St. Francis, WKh-,8‘^riary 'cowl in 
a corn-field. - * Camden. 

Other mechanical Aelps Arctieus usesj^ procure sleep, par- 
ticulurly the scratching of the temples a^ the ears* Arbuthnot. 

Be mindful, when invention fiiiis, > 

Tu scratch your head, andhifeyour nails. Swift. 


6 . To write or draw abkw’ardly. 

If any of their labourers can scratch out a pamphlet, they 
dedre no wit, style, or aigumcut. Swift. 

ScRAi'cu. «. s. [from the verb.] 

I. An tnciiiion rugged and shallow. 

The coonw file cuts deep, and makes deep scratches in the 
work; and heforc you can take out those de^ scratches with 
your finer cut files, those places where the rising were when 
yonrwoih was forged, may become dents to ^ur hammer 
dents. Afaron, Mech. Ex. 

The smaller the particles of those substances are, the smaller 
will be the scratcl^ by which they continually fret and wear ' 
away the glass until it be polished; but be thq» never so small,, 


they can wear away the glass no otherwise than by grating 
und scratching it, and breuing the protubenuices; and ther^ 
fore polish it no otherwise than by bringing its roughness to a 
very fine grain, so that the scraUAtes and frettinf^ of the surface 
become too small to become visible. Newlcm, Opt, 

2*. Laceration with the nails. 

'i'hese noils with scratches shall deform my breast, I 
I.est by my look or colour be express’d > 

The mark of aught high-born, or ever better dress’d, y Prior. 

3. A slight wound. 

The valiant beast turning on her with o|)cn jaws, she gave 
him such a thnist through his hreash, that all the lion could do 
was with his open paw to tear off the mantle and sleeve of Zel- 
manc, with a little scratch rather than a wound. Sidnep. 

llcavoii iurhid a shallow scratch should drive 
The prince of Wales from such a field as this. 

Shakspeare, tleu. IV. 

ScKA'TciiEn. n. s. [from scratch."] He that scratches. 

.Scha'tches.'I' n. s. Cracked ulcers or scabs iu a 
horse’s foot, Aiusxorth. 

Thoii’lt ha’ vapours i’ thy leg again presently; pray thee go 
in, it may turn to the scratches else. li.Jonson, Itarthol. Fmr. 

Scba'tchingly. «f/«. [from scratching.] With the 
action of scratching. 

Making him turn close tu the ground, like a cat,^hen 
scratc/wigfy she wheels about alter a mouse. Sidney. 

sen AW. n. s. [Irish and Erse.] Surface or scurf. 

Neither shnnid that odious custom be allowed, of cutting 
scram, which is flaring off the green surface of the ground to 
cover their cabins, or make up their ditches. Sttdft. 

To SCRAWL, ti. a, [I suppose to bo corrupted froru 
sirabMc.] To draw or mark irregularly or clumsily. 

Peruse my leaves through ev’ry part. 

Amt think thou see’st its ownerN ncait, 

ScrawPd o’er with trifles thus, and quite 

As hard, us senseless, and as light. Swift. 

To Scrawl, v. n, 

1. To write unskilfully and inelegantly. 

Think not your verses sterling, 

Though with a golden pen you scrawl, « 

And scribble in a Berlin. " Swift. 

2. [From craw/.] To creep like a reptile. Ainsaxnih. 

Scrawl, w. a. [from the verb.] Unskilful and in¬ 
elegant writing. 

The left hand will make such a scrawl, that it will not be 
legible. Arluthnal, J, Bull, 

Mr. Wycherly, bearing from me how welcoiiie his letters 
would be, writ to j'ou, in which 1 in^crted my scratel. Pope, 

Scra'wleh. m. s. [from sertvad.] A clumsy and in- 

eleg.int writer. 

• SCRAY.-J* n. s. [liirumlu manna.] A biAl called a 
sea-stvallow. Ainsaxnih, and Bailap 

Scraps, two sorts, which are a kind of gull. Hap, Rcm.p. »*4. 

Scue'able. adj. [^screabilis, I.nt.] That may be spit 

out. Bailey. 

y’w SCREAK.'f* v.n. [Properlyrnwl-, ors/wrVI-, from 
skrige, Daiu IW. Johnson. — Screak is no iinpro}H:r 
word, having the led. skraeka, and the Su. Gotli. 
skrika, to support it. And it il usctl by Spenser, 
and by Sandys in his elegant translation of sacred 
songs, in 1648.] To muke a shrill or loud nc^. 

The little babe did loudly serike and squall. 

Spemer, F, Q. vi. iv. 18. 

Women (p^oaning with tueir load. 

The time ui their delivery near, 

Anticipating pain with fesir, 

Screeke in their pangs. Sandps, Paraphr, Is. 26. 

Screak.# n. s. [from the verb.] A screech. 

She used many strikes and grievous laiiicntations. 

Palmcrin of F.ngL P. i. cb. 3.1. 

Others peep forth into the light, as it were only to see it; 
and having, by n skreek or two, given testimony to the misery 
of this life, presently die and vanish. Bp, Bull, Works, iii. 801. 
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To ScnEAM.'f* V. n. [hpeman, Sax. Dr. Johnson. — 
SeteniiK notices the Saxon word, with Lye’s addition 
of the icef. hreimeTi but considers our word ns also 
cflonected with Uic Swed. skraema, to frighten or be 
^ghtened'.] 

1. lo'Cry out shrilly, as in terrour or agony. 

Soon a whirlwind rose around. 

And from afar he heard a tcreamne sound. 

As of a dame distress’d, who cry’dTor aid. 

And fill’d with loud laments the secret shade. Btydfn. 

The fearful matrons liise a tcreamne cry, ) 

Old feeble mm with fainter groans reply; > 

A jarring sound results, and mingles in the sky. ) Dryden. 

If chance a mouse crems in her sigltf. 

Can finely counterfmt a fnght; 

So sweetly tcreoMt, if it comes near her. 

She ravishes all hearts to hear her. Suifl, 

2. To cry shrilly. 

I heard owl scream, and the crickets cry. Sluthspeare. 

Scream, n. s. [front.the verb.] A shrill, quick, loud 
cry of terrour or pain. 

Our chimnies were hlown down; and, as they say, 
Lamontings heard i’ th’ air, strange tereanu of death. 

ShiJupeare. 

llten flash’d the livid lightning from her eyes, 

And leream of horror rend the affrighted skies. Pope. 


Scre'amer.# R. 5. [front scream.] A bird. Pmnani, 
To SCREECH.'I* v.r. [s^oe^a, to cry, Icelandick.] 

1. < To cry out as in terrour or anguish. 

Sereemng is an appetite of expelling that which suddenly 
strikes the spirits. JSacm. 

2. To ^ as a night owl: thence called a scrcechowl. 

Whilst the screerii^owl tcreeeMng loud 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 
In remembrance of a diroud. SAahpcare, Mid, K. Dream. 
There’s not a plume her body bears. 

But under it a watching eye doth peep: — 

By night ’tweM earth and heaven she doth sweep 
leeching, niw shuts her eyes with balmy sleep. 

Fanth/m, Tr. of Vvrg, JEn, 4. Poena, p. 180. 

Screech.*!' n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Cry of horror and anguish. 

The senate, hearing thdr groans and teriichei, stood amazed. 

HakevM on Prov. p. 338. 
Their strength [he] slew; which fill’d their ears 
With female tcreechet, anS thmr with fears. 

Sttndyt, Pt, cv. 

2. Harsh horrid cry. 

The hink obseene, that nightly flock’d to taste. 

With hollow tcreeedu fled from the dire repast; 

And ravenous dogs, allur’d by scented blood. 

And starving wolves, ran howling to the wood. Pope. 

Scree'chowi.. n. s. {screech and on?/.] An owl that 
hoots in the night, and whose voice is supposed to 
betoken danger, misery, or death. 

Deep night. 

Hie time of n%ht when Troy was set on fire. 

Hie time when tdreAkoud* and bando^iowl. Sludttjieare. 

Let him, that will a tcreecknul ay lie cau’d, 

Oo into Troy, and say there, Hector’s dead. Shakipcarc. 
4 y the lereechowPt dismal note, ’’’ 

By&e black night raven’s throat, 

1 charge thee. Hob. Draylom, 

Jupiter, though he had logged the balance to weigh dOwn 
Tumus, sent the scrcccAoni/to discourage him. Dryden. 

Sooner shall tereechowlt bask in sunny day, 

Ttei I forget my shepherd’s wonted love. Gay. 


SCREEN, n. s. [rscron, Fr.] 

I. Any thing that affords shelter or concealment. 

Now near enough: your leavy tereent throw ^own. 

And show like those you are. Shahpiffre, Madtelh. 

Some ambitious men seemos wreemi to princes In matters of 
ktHf/K and envy. Bacon. 


Our people, who transport diemselves^ arc settled iti thesr' 
intcijacent tracts, as a tcreen against the insults of the savages 

Smjt, 

My Juniors by a year, 

Who wisely thought my age a tcreen, * 

When death approach’d, to stand between. 

The tcreen remov’d, thdr hearts are trembling. Swift. 

2. Any thing used to exclude cold or light. 

When there is a tcreen between the candle and the eye, yet 
rile light pasBctli to the pwer whereon one writeth. Baeon. 

One speaks the glory of the British queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian tcreen. Pope. 

Ladies moke their old clotlies into patchwork for terma 
and stools. Swift. 

3. A riddle to sift sand. 

7h Screen. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. Toslieltcr; to conceal; to hide. 

Back’d with a ridge of hills. 

That icreen'd the fruits of th’ earth and seats of men. 

From cold Septentrion blasts. Mdlon, /'. U. 

A good -magistrate’s retinue of state irreeia him from tlu* 
dangers which he is to incur for the sake of it. AHerbwy. 

This gentle deed shall fairly be set foremost, 

To tcreen the wild escapes of lawless passion. Bowt. 

2. {Cerno crevt, Lat.] To sift; to riddle. 

Let the cases be filled With natural earth, taken die first half 
spit, from just under the turf of the best pasture ground, mixed 
with one part of very mellow soil trreened. Evelyn. 

SCREW. «. i. {scrocvct Dutch; rserme, Fr.] One 
of the mechanical powers, whidi is defined a right 
cylinder cut into a furrowed spiral: of this tiierc arc 
two kinds, the male and female, the former being 
cut convex, so that its threads rise outwards; but 
the latter channeled on its concave side, so as to 
receive the former. Qiaim/. 

The tcrew is 0 kind of wedge, that is multiplied or con¬ 
tinued by a helical revolution about a cylinder, receiving its 
motion not from any stroke, but from a vcctis at one end of it. 

fViliint, Math. Mngude. 

After your apples arc ground, commit them to the tcrew 
press, which « the best. Mortimer, Hutbandry. 

To Screw, v, a, [from the noun.] 

1. To turn or moiVe by a screw. 

Some, when the press by utmost rigour tcreu^d. 

Has drain’d the pulpoiit.mass, regale their swine 

With the ory refuse. Phi^u, 

2. To fasten with a scr^w. 

.Wb'iail! 

But f^wta your courage to the stieking place, 

And vitl’'lknot foil ^ Shaktpemre, Macbeth. 

Tt^terdw your lock on t^ doof^ make vride holes, big 
enough to receive the shank o^uie terete. Miuron. 

3. To deform bv contortioho. 

Sometimes a violent fotightcr tereufd. hk face. 

And sometunes ready tears dropp’d down apace. Cowley. 

He screwii'his faee into a haraen’d smile. 

And said ^bastian knew to govern slaves. Lryden. 

With tcrewed and doleful wbin^ they ply you with 
senseless haran^ps s^inst human inventions on the one hand, 
and loud outicims for a furriierrefermarion on the other. Soulh.^ 

Let oriters tcrew their hypocritick face, 

She shews her grief in a sincerer place. Swift. 

4. To force ; to bring by violence. , 

. He resolved to govern by subaltern ministers, who tcrewed 
up the pins of power too high. Hotnell^ Yoc. For. 

No mscourse can be, but they will try to turn tbesride, and 
draw it all into their own channel; or they will tcrew in here 
and there some intimatibns of what they said or did. 

Coti. of the Tongue. 

The rents of land in Ireland, since they have mn so enor¬ 
mously nused and tcrewed up, may be compiRed to be about 
two millions. Swift. 

5. To squeeze; to press. 

To cqipress by extortion. 
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Our countiy landlords, by unmeasurable icrewing and rack* 
inj; their tenants, have Steady reduced the miserable people 
to a worse condition tlian the peasants in France. Suift. 

Screw Tree. n.s. [rsora, Latin.] A plant of the 
East itnd^ West Indies. 

Tu SCRrBBLE.’f* v. a. Jiscribo, scribillo, Latin.] 

I. To fill with artless or worthless writing. 

Drugs, and doses, prescribed in strange uflected terms of art, 
and ill tcrMtcd bills; which seem to be as so many charms or 
sficlls. Sp. I'ttytor, Artif. Hmdsom. p. 54, 

How gird the sphere 

With centrick and ccccntrick, tcribbPd o'er 
C^clc and epityclc, orl) in orb. Millon, l\ L, 

1. To write without use or elegance : as, he scribbled 
* n pamphlet. 

3. To coinlj^ wooL 

To Scbi'bble. V. n. To write without care or beauty. 
If a man should affirm, that an ape casual!} meeting witli 
pen, ink, mid paper, and falling to tcribUe, did happen to write 
exactly the Leviathan of Hobbes, would an Atlieist believe 
such a story? And yet he can easily digest things as incredible 
as that. JBcnUiy. 

If Msevius scriMk in Apollo’s spite. 

There arc, who jud^ still worse than he can write. Pope. 

Leave flattetv to fulsome dedicators. 

Whom, when they praise, the world believes no more 
Than when they promise to give scribbting o’er. Pnpr. 

Scri'bbi.e. n. s. [from the verb.] Worthless writing. 
By solemnly endeavouring to countenance my conjectures, 

I might be thought dogmatical in a hasty tcribhk. Bogle. 

If It struck the present taste, it was soon transferred into the 
plays and current leribblet of the week, and became an addi* 
tion to our language. Smjt. 

Scin'jBBLEB. «. s. [from seriible.'} A petty author; a 
writer without worth. 

The most copious writers arc the arrantest ecribblert, and in 
so much talking the tongue runs before the wit. UEaronge. 

The actors represent such things as they are capable, by 
which they and uie teribbler may get their living. Drgden. 

The tcrUMcr, pinch’d with hunger, writes to dine. 

And-to your genius must conform his line. Granville. 

To amrm ho^had cause to apprehend the same treatment 
with his father, is an improbable scandal flung upon the nation 
Jjy a few bigotted French teribblert. Swifl. 

Nobody was concerhed or surprised, if this or that ecribUer 
was proved a dunce. LHter to Pope's Dunciad. 

ScRiBE.'f* «.s. [arriAc, French; scriba, Latin.] 

1. A writer. 

Hearts, tongues, figulbs, seriies, bards, poets, cannot 
Think, speak, cast, write, number, Ito I 
His love to Antony. > " Stakspeare, Ani out Cleep. 

My master, being the scribe to himself, should wnte the 
letter. Shalispeare. 

We ore not to. wonder, if he thinks not fit to make any 
perfect and imerrinfti<cri&rr. Grew, Cosmul. 

The following letter comes from some, notable young female 
scribe. i Spectator. 

2. A publick notary. Ainsworth. 

3. It appears fixnn the frequent mention that is made 

, in tlie Gospel of the Sa^s and Pharisees in con¬ 
junction, tliat the great^t number of .lewish teachers 
or doctors of the law, for these aro expressions 
equiv«c‘nt to scribe, were at that time of the Phari¬ 
saical sect. Bp. Percy. 

M I ^in revolv’d * 

The Law and Irimhpts, searching what was writ 
Concerning the Messiah, to our scribes 
Kuwn partly. Milton,P.B. 

ScRi MER. n, s. ^escrimeur, French.] A gladiator; a 
fencing-master. Not in use. 

The scrimers of thdr nation, 

He fiwore^ had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 

If yon oppos’d them. Skakspeare, Htmlrt. 


Scrimp.# adj. [iriaspen. Tout, to contracL Bailey 
iiotlc^ scrimpness, scantiness.] Short; scanty; still 
used in some parts of tlie north. 


ScRiNE.-f- M. s. Iscrinium, Latin.] A place in which 

writings or curiosities are reposited. Scryn, a shrine: 

anciently a chest or coffer. Terstegan. 

Help then, O holy viigin, chief of nine, 

Thy weaker novice to perform thy will; 

Lay forth, out of thine everlasting serine, 

The antique rolls whicli there lie bidden still, ppetuer, F. y. 

Scrip. «. s. \sh'aepp 3 , Icclandick.] 

1. A small bag; a satchel. 

Come, shepheH, let us make an honourable retreat; though 
not with bag and baggage, yet with scrip and scrippage. 

. SItakspeare. 

He d in requital ope his leathern scrip. 

And shew me simples of a thousand names. 

Telling their strange and vigorous faculties. Milton, Cmnvs. 

2. [From scaijaio, Latin, os it seems.] A schedule; 
a small writing. 

(^11 them man by man, according to the scrip. Skakspeare. 
Bills of exchange cannot pay our debts abroad, till scrips of 
[laper can be made current coin. LocAr. 

Sciti'pi«AGE.-f n. .s. [from scrip."} Tliat which is con¬ 
tained ill a scrip. 

Thou^ not with bag and baggage, yet with scrip and 
^ lerippagc. Skakspeare. 

Script.# n.s. lescript, old Fr. seriptim, Lat] A 
small writing. 

I you told or every seripl and bond. Chancer, March. Tate. 
Do you see this sonnet. 

This loving ser^t f Beaum, and FI, Wijefor a Month, 

ScRi'pTORY.-f* ae(;. Iscrijaorius, Latin.] 

I. Written; not or^ly delivered. 

Wills arc noncupatoiy end seriptory. 


. ^ Swift, Tide of a Tub, j 1, 

2. Serving to writing. 

With such diflerenccs of reeds, vallatoiy, sagittary, , 

and others, they might be furnished in Judea. 

Sir T. Brouni, Afiscetf. p. 8j. 
ScRi'pTURAt. a<f/. [from scriptttre.} Contained in 
the Bible; biblical. 

(.'rcatiircs, the scriptural use of that word determines some¬ 
times to men. Atterbury. 

SCRI'PTURE.'f' «. j. \scriptvre, old French; scrip- 
ho'ci, Latin.] 
r. Writing. 

It is not only remembered in many scriptures, but famous 
for the death and overthrow of Crassus. Balegh. 

2. Saertn! writing; the Bible. 

With us there is never any time bestowed in divine service, 
without the reading of a great part of the holy scripture, which 
wc account a thing most necessary. Hooker. 

The devil can cite seriplure for his puqiose: 

An evil soul producing holy witness. 

Is like n villain with a smiling cheek. Skakspeare. 

There is not any action which a man ought to do, or to 
forbear, but the scrytture will give him a clear precept, or pro¬ 
hibition for it. Smdh. 

Foitear any discourse of other spirits, 'till his readine the 
scripture history put him upon that enquiiy. iSvie. 

Scripture proof was never the talent of these moi. and ’tis 
DQ wonder they are foiled. Ailerhury. 

Why nrp scripture maxims put upon us, without lakiim 
notice of smpiure examples, that lie cross ’em ? Atterburl 

The Author of nature and the scriptures has expressly en¬ 
joined, that he who will not work, shall not eat. Seed, Serm. 

ScRi'pi’URiST,# n. s. [from scripture.} One who 
thoroughly understands the sacred writings. 

Wiclifle mu not only a good divine and scriptnrist, but well 
sblled in the civil, canon, and English law. 

Alp. Heu/cowe on the Eng. Transl. of the Bib. p, 6 . 
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ScHl'tauER.*^ «. s. Iscrivano, Ital. Dr. Johnson, •r- 
Escrinain, French, from the old word scriver, to 
write.] 

I. One who draws contracts. 

We'll pnec the burinest [uivately and well: 

Send for your dau^ter by your servants here, 

My boy snail fetch the tetioencr. 

Shainpearc, Tmu of the Shrew. 

1. One'whose business is to place money at interest. 

How hn{my in his low dearec, 

Who leads a quiet country life, 

And from the imping teAvener free ? Dryden, Hor. 

I am reduced to beg and borrow from renvenert and usurers, 
that suck the hem t and blood. Arbtilhnof, . 1 . BuU. 

SCRO'FULA. n.$. scrofOi Latin, a sow, as 
Wea;.] A d^ravation of the humours of the 
body, which breaks out in sores commonly called 
the king’s evO. ' 

If mattar in the milk diqmsc to coagulatibn, it produces a 
ternfula. ' H'uemantf TutHoitre. 

SrKo'Fui.ou.s. at^'. [from scr/^da.] Diseased with the 
scrofulu. 


Scro/itUnu persons con uever be duly nourished: for such as 
have tumours in the parotides often have them in the jmnereas 
and mesentciy. Arhuthnot on ASanenit. 

Eiiftlish coiisumptioas generally proceed from a tcrofuloiu 
(lispofdtion. AtiiUhnol. 

What would become of the race of then in the next age, if 
we had nothing to trust to, beside the terqfulotu consiunptive 
production furnished \ij our men of wit and pleasure ? Smfl. 

Senoo.* n. s. [-pinob, Saxon.] A stunted shrub, 
hush, or branch; ycl used in some parts of Ithc 
north. A shrtdt was formerly palled sertti, or scrob. 
See SuKUB. 

ScKOJL.L.’f* n. s. [Supposed by Minsheu to be corrupted 
from br SKinner derived fivna an escrouellc 
given by the iieralds: whence parchment, wrapped 
up into a.resembliug form, has the same name. It 
may be observed, Uiat a gaoler's list of prisoners is 
escrou. Dr. Johnson.—I may further observe, that 
our own old word is scrota, “ Scroo), or schedule of 
paper.” Huloet. Tbe old French woid escrmieh also 
a steward’s roU,of ^penees, a hreviatc of cases or 
causds in law; cscrouel^ any, roll, a cylitider.] A 
writing wrappWl up. 

His chamber ril was hanged about with rolls,, 

And old records/rom aninent times deriv’d ; v 

Some made in books,-tome in long parchment teroBt, 

That were all worm-enten, and full of canker holes, ^tenter. 

We’ll add a royal number to the dead, 

Gracing the terjl, that tells of this war’s loss. 

With auughter coupled to the name of kings. Sh^ipeare. 

Here U, the scroll of every man’s name, which is thought fit 
through all Athens to play in our interlude. Shakspeare, 

A Nuiaidian priest, bellovring out certain superstitiouE 
chann^ cast idiven scraUs of paper on each side the way,' 
wherein lie cursed and buiued the Christians. X’noUes. 

He drew fiinh a scroll or parchment, and delivered it to our 
foremast man. , ■' Bacon. 

Such follow him, as shall he rccister’dl- '- 
good, part bad: of batl the longer scroll. MUlon, P, L. 

With this cpislolan' scroll. 

Receive the partner of my inmost soul. Prior. 

Yet, if he wills, may duuigc or spoil the whole) ) 

May take yon’ beauteous, inysuck, starry roll, > 

And burn it, like an useless parchment scroll. ) Prior, 

ScROYLE.'f’ n.s. [It seems derived fifom cscroueUes, 
Frenelii a scrofulous swelling; as'S^ia|«^eare cal4 
a mean fellow a scab from his itcli, iTAhjpotch from 
his raggednese.] A mean &llow; a rascal; a 
wretch. 


Tbe scToples of Angiers flout you kings, 

And stand securely on their baltlememi. 

As in a theatre. ’ Shaimare, K.John, 

Hang ’em scroyks! there’s nothing in them i* the world. 

B. Jotuon, Every Mm ip hi Humour. 

To SCRUB.*!* *’*®' Swedish; schrobben^ 

Dutch.] To ruh hard with something coarse and 
rough. 

Such wrinkles ms a skilful hand would draw 
For an old gnuuluni ape, when, with a grace. 

She sits lit squat, and her leathern face. Hryden. 

She never would lay aside tlie use of brooms and serMng 
brushes. Arbuihnot. 

Now Moll hftd whirl’d her mop with dext’rous lurs, 

Prepar’d to scrub tbe entiy and the stmrs. W Suhfk 

Scrub.*!* n, s, [from the verb; schrMo\ Dutch, a 
vile or mean fellow.] * 

1. A mean fellow, citlier afi he is supposed to scrub 
himself for tlie-stch, or as he is employed in the 
mean offices of scouring awiw dirt. 

_ 1'hey ore esteemed scrubs and fools by reason of their car¬ 
riage. Burton, Anat. of MA, p. 1*7 

2. Any thing mean or. despicable. 

With a dozen Urge vessels my vault shall be stor’d; 

No little sartdi joint shall rome ota my lioard. Swift 

3. A shmb. See Shrub. 

4. A Worn-out broom. Ainsworth. 

ScRu'»BED.*f *7 [sc/n&cf, Danish. Dr. Johnson.— 

ScRO*BBV. "5 Scrub formerly signified shruliy as 

Mr. Malone also has observed. Scrublkd may 
therefore apply' to what is stuntrd, stubbed, or 
shriiMikr, low, slinrtj and thence to worthless, 
sorry, vile. Sliakspenre and Swift illustrate this 
eipnon o\‘scrubbed, and&;mbbti, in their application 
of the’words to a boy and a free: See the c.\am- 
plea.] Mean; vile; worthless; dirty; sorry. 

I gave it to a youth, 

A kind of boy, a little scrubbed boy. 

No higher than thyicJf. Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 

The scruibkst cur in all the p:tt’k, 

Can set tbe'iaastifl'on your Imw. .S'leifi'. 

7I1C scene a wood, produc’d no mdi'e 
Tlion a few scruldm trees before. Swift. 

ScR^Ff'.tt. s. 'Ine rame, I suppose, with sattf, by a 
ijn'ctat^is usual in {^nimciation. 

SCRO^DE.*!* [fct’ispiikk' Frcncli; saujudus, 
.Dr. Johnsc^. -^Urigiiiali^ seritpule and^ 
s&t^mes'^ mem a li^e ^rp stone falling into a* 
imBi’s shoe, and hiu^jng him in his gait See 
Col^rave and 'iAi^swbrth. Hence its application 
to difli^lty or,4oabt of proceeding.] 

.’t. Doujb^jdy^ity of determination; perplexity: 

* ' gehefa% if^ut minute thinge. 

Macduff; tills botfly passion. 

Child of integrity, hath fromitny roul 

Wip’d the black scruples, recc^tieii'd my thoughts 

To your good truth, ' * Skalnpeare, Macbeth, 

Nothing did more fill foreign nations witn admiration of 
his succession, than the consent of all estates of Bllglnnd for 
the receiving of (he king wijiout the least scrupk, pause, or 
* ' question. Bacon. 

' 'For the matter of your confession, let it be severe and 
s'erious; but yet so. as it may be without any inordinate 

. anxiety, and umicceiMry scruples, which only entangle the 
soul. ' ’ Bp. Taylor. 

Men make no scrupk to conclude^ that those proporitions, 
of whose kaowlec^ thq' can find in themselves no original, 
were certainly the impress of God and nature upon their 
minds, and hot taught them by any one else. Locke. 

2. Twenty .grains; the third part of a dram. 
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Milk one ounce, ml of vitriol « tmtpie, doth coagulate ; the 
inilk at the bottom, where the vitriol peth. Bacon, 

3. Proverbially, any small quantity. 

Nature never lends 
The sniallast scruple of her excellence. 

But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 

Herself the glory of a creditor. Shaispearc, Mcas.for Mcas. 

Th ScRi/PLE. w. n. [from the noun.] To doubt; to 
Iiesitatc. 

He scrupled not to eat 
Against his better knowledge; notKieceiv’d, 

But fondly overcome willi female charms. jMUtm, P. L. 

Sciio'pi.En.'l” M. s. [from swvijsfe.] A doubter; one 
who has scruples. 

• with those nice scrujders, who for some further ends 

have endeavoured to keep iK in nn undue sense. 

Bp. Hall, Rem. p. *9.5. 

The scruples which many pubfick ministers would woke of 
the worthiness of parents to have their children baptised, forced 
such questioned pareiiS, who did not believe the necessity of 
liaving their children haptiwid by such scruplcrs, to carry their 
childrcu unto other ministers. Graunt, Bills of Mortciilp, 

To Sciiu'poLizE.* V. n. [from scruple.1 peqdex 
with scruples. 

Other articles may be so scrtijsaSiied. 

Muunlagii, App. to Ctes. (1635,) p. t44- 

Scnupm.o'siTy. n, s. [from scrupulous.'] 

1. Doubt; minute and nice doubtfulness. 

The one sort they warned to take heed, that scra/m/osi/y did 
not msikc tl;em rigorous in ^ving unadvised sentence a^nst 
tl'.eir bretiu'en which were f^i the other, 11181 they did not 
berninc scandalous, by abusing their liberty and freedom to the 
ollciice of their weak brethren, which were scrupulous. 

Hooker. 

So careful, even to scrupi:losilp, were they to keep their 
sabbath, that th( y must not only have a time to prepare them 
for that, but a further time also to prepare them for their very 
preparations. South. 

i. Fear of av.:ing in any manner; tenderness of con* 
science. 

The first sacrilege is looked on with horror; knit when they 
have made the breach, their scruptUosi^ soon retires. 

Dec. of Chr. PU'tp. 

Sem/puLons. adj. [scrupideur^. French; scrupulosus, 
Latin; from sattple.] 

1. Nicely doubtful; hard to satisfy in dctcrmiimtioiis 
of conscience. 

They warned them ti^ they ^d-^not>becomc scandalous, 
by abusing their liberty^'j^.dW'OilMce' of their we^^brc^ihren 
which were 'flaoiw. 

Some birds,'mbah!tenid,of the wstcrv, whose ^Idod is cold 
as fishes, and their flesh is so Ifiie in taste, that the scrupulous 
are allowed thq^ on fish-dayiV '•i' Locke. 

2. Given to objections; captious.; 

Equality of two domesdek powers K. 'f 
Breeds serupidaius (action. SheAtpeart, Afd. ja»:d Cleop, 

3. Nice; doubtful, > •* 

As the cause of a war ou^ to be just, tlic justice'of that 

cause ought to be evident; not obscure, notscrnpulotis. Bacon. 

4. Cardiil: vi^lant; cautious. 

I have been the more scrupvlom and wary, in regard the 
inferci^es from these observations arc of importance. 

IVoodiMtri. 

ScRi/pULOusLy. adv. [from scrupulous.] Carefully; 
nicely; anxiously. 

Hie duty consists not scrupulouslp in minutes and half hours. 

Bp. Taplor. 

Henry V. manifestly derived bis courage from his lucty, 
and was scruputouslp careful not to ascribe the success of it to 
himself. Addison, Freeholder. 

SCRV'pULOtJRNESfi.’f’ «. s. £from scTupulous.] ITlC 
eUrte of being scrupulous. ■ 


s c u 

Others by their weakness, and fear, and scrupulomwn, 
cannot fully satisfy their own thoughts. ’ 

Puller, Mod. of the Ch. if Ena. p 5 0. 
If the like srrupulotwtess was ohst'rvcd in reghtnng tin- 
smallest changes in profane authors. Bmliep, Phil, Lips'll, 

SCRU'TABLE. adj. [fro:ii scruior, Latin.] Dis* 
coverable by inquiry. 

Shall we think God so srrulabtc, oz ourselves .0 peiiclratine. 
that none of his secrets can escape us. Dec. ofciir. Ptelt/. 

Sciiui'a'tion. «. s. [»wk/<m-, Lat.] Scarcli; cxaiuiii* 
ntion; inquiry-. Din, 

ScttUTA'TOR.*!” n. s. [scrutatm’, Fr. from scruioi-, LaU] 
Enquirer; searcher; examiner. 

The scnitaloes wcic two of the secuhil'S. 

. Hales, Lclt.fnm the Spnodof Dorl, (r6i2,) p. *. 

In process of time, from Iwing a simple senUator, an iirch- 
deacuii became to have jurisdiction more amply. Apliji. 

Scrutine'er. m, s. [scruta/c>r, Lat.] A searcher; an 
examiner. . 

Scru'tinous. adJ. [from sending,] Captious; full 
of inquiries. A w-urd little used. 

Age is froward, uneasy, scrulinous, 

Hard to lx: pleas'd, an J parsimonious. Denham. 

To Scuu'riNiZE. 7 !'• a. [from scrutiny.] To search; 
Jb Scru tiny. 3 to examine. 

The compromissarii should chusc according to the votes of 
such, whose votes they were obliged to scrul'wke. Apliffe. 

SCRUTINY.^ n. s. {serutine^ old French; scniti- 
nium, Lat. 'Die Saxon verb yepubman, to scru¬ 
tiny, has been used.] Enquiry; search; examin¬ 
ation with nicety. 

In the sertdmes for lighteousncss and judgenieut, when it is 
inquired wbetlicr such a person be a good man or no, the 
meaning is not, what docs he believe or hope, but what be 
loves. Bp. Taplor, Rule of Livitig Udp, 

I thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower seriAinp, that I might leant 
In what dmp-ee or meaning thou ait call’d 
The Son of God. Ali/tou, P. R. 

Tli(^’ that bare designed exactness and dcqi scrutinp, have 
taken some unr part of nature. Hate. 

Thrir difference to measure, and to reach, 

Reason well rectify’d must nature tench; 

Aud these high scrulinies are subjects fit 

I'or man’s all-searching and enquiring wit. Denham. 

We are adiiionishud of want of cl^ty to others, and want 
of a Christian scrutinp and examination into ourselves. 

L' Estrange, 

When any aripiment of great importance is managed with 
that warmth wliich a serious conviction of it generaliy in¬ 
spires, somewhat mav cosily escape, even from a wary jiuii, 
which will uot bear tfic test of a severe sending. Atlerhuip 
These, coming not within the seridinp of human senses, 
cannot be examined by them, or attested % any body, l-o, 

Scrdtoi'be, n. s. [for scritoire, or escritoire.] A case 
of drawers for writing. 

I locked up these papers in my scrutoire, aud my sn uumc 
came to be unlocked. ' Prior. 

To ScRUZE. V. a. [Perhaps from scrr^i. 'ITiis word, 
though now. disused by w'ritei's, is still presen-ed, 
at least in its corruption, io scroHge^ in the London 
jargon.] To squeeze; to compress. 

Tho* up he caught him uwixt his puissant hands. 

And having scruz out of his aarrion corse 

The loathful life, now loos’d from sinful bands. 

Upon his shoulders carried him. Spensci,,F.<>. 

roscuD.t».«. l,squiUiret Italian; slrutta, Swedish; 

skioiuri swift, Icelandick.] 

1. To flee; to run away with precipitation. 

The vote was no sooner passed, but awoj they seuiidi J io tlie 
next lake. L’Erfrrwae. 
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Tlie frighted that in woods delight, » 

. Now into plum ynth priGk’d*up ears take flight 
And tcudtUng thence, wh 3 e th^ their hom-wet ply. 

About their sires the little sylvans cry. Drydm. 

Away the fritted spectre sctcdi. 

And leaves my lady in the suds. Swyt. 

a. To be carri^ precipitately before a tempest: 
applied to a ship. 

To Scud.# v. a. To pass over quickly. 

A shepherd, from the lofty brow 
Of some proud cli£^ surv^s liis lessening flock 
In snowy groups diflttsive icud the vale. 

ShemUme, RMd Abbey. 

Scud.# n. s. [from the verb.] A cloud swiftly driven 
by the wind. 

The combat thiekens, like the storm that flics 
From westward, when die showery tcudt arise. Diyden. 

To Scu'ddle. V. n. [from scud.] To run with a 
kiud^of affected haste or precipit^on. A low word: 
commonly pronounced scuttle. 

SCU'FFLE.’f ti. s. [This word is derived by 
Skinner from shtMe. Dr. Johnson. —• It seems to 
be directly from vie Sw^ish shtj^t ** animo irato 
impcterc,” to push angrily; to jostle. See Sere* 
iiius.] A contused quarrel; a tumultuous broil. 
His captain’s heart. 

In the totMei of great fights hath burst 

The bucum on hn breast. ShtAapemc, Ant. and Chop. 

Avowed Adidsts, placing themselves in the seat of the 
scomer, take much pleasing divertisument, by deriding pur 
eager teufflet about that which they think nothing. 

Dee. of ar. Piety. 

The dog leim upon the serpent, and tears it to pieces; but 
in the te^/h the cMie happened to be overturned. 

UEHrdnge. 

Popish misnonaries mix themselves in these dark tcufflet, and 
animate the mob to such outrages and insults. AJ^an, 

To Scu'ffIX. V. n. [from the noun.] To fight con¬ 
fusedly and tumultuously. 

I must confess I’ve seen iii former days, 

The best knights in the world, and tcajhd in some frays. 

Drayton. 

A gallant man had rather fight to great disadvantage in the 
field, in an orderly way, than teuffle with an undisdplined rabble. 

. Ring Charht. 

To ScuG.# V. a. [skuggetf Swedish, shade.] To bide. 
Used in Uie north of England, according to Grose. 

7 t> SCULK.*f* V. «. [scufcic, Danish. Drl Johnson; 
—•Serenius more satisfactorily refers our word to 
the Su. Goth, skiolkut to seek hiding-places; from 
skioli skitd, Icel. and Su. Gotli. a covert or hiding* 
place.] To lurk in hiding-places; to He dose. 

Are not you he that rather ^n you' durst go an iudustrious 
voyage bang pressed to the Islmids,. ibulPd till tbe fleet was 
gon^ ^ • ,Seanm, and Pi. Low?t Cure. 

It has struck on a sudden into such a reputation, that it 
scorns tmy longer to tculk, but owns itself pulmckly. 

Goo. of Ike Tongue. 

Fearing to be seen, within a bed 
orcolcworts he .^nccal’d his wily head; 

• There eruik'd til afternoon, and watch’d bis time. Dryden. 

My prophets and my sophi^ finish’d heae 
Their civil dforts of the vcilim war: 

Not to my rabbins and logicians yield; 

Iletiring still they combat; from the fidd 
Of open arms unwilling they depart, 

And teaUc behind the subterfuge of art. ; , Prior. 

No news of Pbyl! the bridegroom came. 

And thought his mde had scatt’d for shame; 

Because her father us’d to 'toy 

The girl had such a bashful way. Sudft. 
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j Scu'lker. n. s. [from sculk .2 A lurker; one that 
hides himself for shame or mischief; 

SCULL.'f* n. s. [It is derived by Skinner firom ^ell, 
in sonic provinces called sAuU as testa and teOe, or 
tete, signify the head. Lye observes more satis¬ 
factorily, uiat skaia is in Icclandick the skuU of an 
animal. Dr. Johnson. — Still the derivation is tlie 
same, as that of the word to which the scuU is re¬ 
sembled. See Wachter in V. Sen ale. Plures 

habet siguificatus,^notiouc/rgend/desumptos;, et 
hsec notio oritur d verbo Scandico antiquissiino 
sh/loy skiulCf tegcre. — Composita, kinisc^le, cra¬ 
nium, os quo cerebrum tegitur; nusscfiakh cortex 
nncis.”] 

t. The bone which incases and defends the brain; 
die arched bone of the bead. 

Fractures of ^ ocuU are at all times veiy dangerous, ns the 
brain becomes nff&ted from die pressure. Hharfi. 

2. A small lioat; a cockboat. [See the etymology in 

ScuLL^.] Shei'wood. 

3. One who rows a cockboat. 

Like cmtifF vile, that for misdeed 
Rides with his flicc to rump of |p!cd 
Or rawing »cutl, he’s fain tti love. 

Look one way and another move. HudUinu. 

4. [S<»ule, Sax. an assembly; a great collection of per¬ 
sons; and thence applied tosAorr/soffish: not peculiar 
to Milton, *86 Dr. Johnson states it, confining the 
word to his poetical style; but common in our old 
language. “ ISndl of fish,” Prompt. Par\\ and 
Barret. ” examen vel agmen pisciuni.” “ SetiU, a 
company of fish swimming together.” Cockcram, 
and Bnllokar. Mr. Horne Tooke and Dr. Jamieson 
deduce j'ceole from ycylan, to separate, skilia, Su. 
Croth. a scidl seeming to signify one coi^any dis¬ 
joined from another.] A shoal of fish. The word 
is still applied, pn tlic coast ofNoifolk and Suffolk, 
to herrii^. , 

^cy fly, or like scale>' tcuUt 
Before the belching wlUile. Skaktpeare, Tr. and Crets. 

Each bay 

fry innuuicrable SWArm, ami shoals 
Of iutb^.that with their fins and shining scaloi 
Glidsrjliider tfae^een wave, in tcu^ that oft 
Bnn||m#3iiid sea. Mdtm, P, L. 

Scu^t^A^. U.». iscuUm^ 'eap.l 

1. A'liidi%iece. * 

2. A nightcap. 

8cu''iXER.*f‘ n. s. [^ uia word 1 know not the ety- 
nfology. in Icelandick, a sort of vessel;, 

« and esetteUe in French, a dish. Dr. Johnson. —' 
* Trantfatum videtur a Sueth, skol, fluxus uqiim; 
Goth, skiola, Sueth. vas qpoddani, a skoelja, 
periunderc, eluere. Seren^us.] 

1. A cockbc^; a boat in' wmch there is but one 

rower. * 

Her soul already was consign’d to fote, 

* And shiv’ring in the leaky temer sate. Dryden. 

. They hire their teuUer, and, when once aboard, 

Grow side, and damn the climate like a lord. Pope. 

2. One that rows a cockboat. 

If they called a boat, says a waterman, I am first oevUer ; if 
th^ stept to the Rose to take a bottle, the drawer would cry. 
Friend, we sell no alf. Su^. 

SeUXLERY.*!* 'ft. s. [from skiola^ a vessel, Ice- 
landick; or esateUe, French, a dish. Dr. Johnson. 
•— From the Icel. So. Goth, skoelja^ to wash. 
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Screnius, and Ihre. But the former derivation is 
the immediate one. Sec also Scullion.] The 
place where common utensils, as kettles or dishes, * 
arc cleaned and kept. 

P^rnciu wai famous for counterfeiting base things, as pitch¬ 
ers, a tculiny, and setting rogues together by the ears. 

Peachim. 

Scu'llion.+ n. s. [scwiicr, old French; « officie^ui 
a soin de la vaisselle et dcs plats.” Lacombe. "This 
refers to the other old word ,©|ewc//f, a dish.] The 
4owcst domestick servant, that washes the kctUcs 
and the dislics in the kitchen. 

I must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words. 

And foU B-cursing like a verv drab, 

A tcuUion, fye iipon’t! foh : about my bnun. 

Shahfieare, Hamlet, 

If the gentleman hath lain there, got die cook, the stable¬ 
men, and the seuUion, to stand in his way. Swift. 

.Scu'llconly.# ad;, [from scuttiou."} Low; base; 
wortliless. 

This fellow bro(l|kt forth his sca^toni^paraphrasc on St. Paul. 

MiUon, ColatUrion. 

To Sculp, v. a. laatipo, Latin; scoiper^ Fr.] To 
carve; to engrave. A word not in use. 

O, that the tenor of my just complaint 
Were tculipt with steel on rocks of adamant! Saudu/t. 

Scu'LFi'iLi,.'f' adj. {sadjailist Latin.] Made by 

curving. 

In a silver medal is upon one side Moses homed, and on the 
reverse the eummandment uainst tculplUe imiiges. Brown. 

All carved images they abhor, and anathematixe the adorers 
of sculptUc representations. 

Ilicaut, Slate of He Greek Ch. p. jas. 
Scu'i.pTOtt. w. s. [scu/jufor, Latin; scidpteur, Fr.] A 
carver; one who cats wood or stone into images. 
Thy shine’s in every part 

So clean, as might instruct the teulptot^t art. Dtyden. 

The Latin p .cts give the epithets of trifidtm and trmdcum to 
the thunderbolt, from the tculptort and painten that lived be¬ 
fore them, that had given it three forks. Addieon. 

SCU'LPTURE. a. s. [sculptural Latin; sculptmr, 
French.] 

1. The art of carving wood, or hewing stone into 
Images. 

Then.scatefurc and her sister arts revive, \ 

Stones leaped to fotni, and rocks began to live. Pope. 

2. Carved work. • . , ■ 

Nor (U 4 there want ^ 

Comice «ffre|^e with|>^y rea^turM gjraven. Jfi/m, P.L. 

There tiao,-m livingwuMare, might be seen 
The mad afibcUdit of the Cretan queen.' JDrpden. 

3. The art of engraving on popper. 

To Scu'lpture.. v. a. [from tiie poan.j To ciit; to 
engrave. . 

(^Id, silver, ivory vases icui^w’d high, . ,. 

There arc who have not. * Pope .. 

8CUM.*I* n. s. ^escime, F!rench; schiuma, Italian ; 
shm, Danish;'Dutch. Dr.Johnson.— 
In the Hebrew language choma signifies butter; 
we have prefixed an 5 or 4 m before it, and thence 
have scim, butter being nothing but the valuable 
skimming of milk. And when we say the satm df 
the people^ we mean the rtfuse of them; by a very 
easy metaphor, taken from the skimming of a boil¬ 
ing pot.” Dr. Harris’s Comment, on the 53d. 
Cn. of Isaiah, ad ed: 1739. p. 199-] 

I . Diat which rises to the top of any liquor. 

The rest had several offices assigned; 

Some to remove the leum as it did rise;. 

Others to bw the some away did snind j 
And ori>«rs it to use according tp his kiqd. Spenser *F. Q. 
VOL. IT. 
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^ The salt part of the water doth partly riw into a scum on the 
top, and partly goetfa into a sediment in the bottom. Bm o?i. 

Gatherd like scum, and settled to itsrii^ . 

Self.fed and self-consum’d. Milon, Comm. 

Away, ye scum, 

That stiii rise upmost when the nation boils. Dri/den. 

ThQr mix a medicine to foment their limbs. 

With scum that on the molten silver swims. Drydtn. 

2. The dross; the refuse; the recrement; that part 
which is to be thrown away. 

There flockeil unto him pU the scum of the Irish out of all 
places, that ere long he had a mighQ'army. Spenser. 

‘Some forty gentlemen excepted, hdl wc the very scum of the 
world, such us thrir friends thought it an exceeding good rain 
to be discharged of. Italegh, Ess. 

1 told time what would come 

Of all thy vapouring, base srunu lludibras. 

The Scj-thian and £g}-ptiaa scum 
Had almost ruin’d Rome. Roseommtm. 

You’ll find, in these hereditary tales. 

Your ancestors Uic scum of broken Jails. Dd^drti, Juv. 

llie great and innocent arc insulted by the srmn and refuse 
of tJie people. Addison, Freeholder. 

To Scum. v. a. [from the iionii.] To clear off the 
scum: commonly written and spoken skim. 

A second multitude 

Severing each kind, und scumm'd the bullion dross. 

MUton, P. L. 

Hear, ye sullen powers below ; 

Hear, ye taskers of the dead: 

Yon that boiling cauldrons blow, 

Yon that scum the molten lead! Ihrpdtn, and Lee, Oedipus, 
What corns swim upon the top of the brine, scum oC 

Mortimer, Husbandry 

Scu'mbeb. ». s. [from scum.] Tlie dung of a fox. 

Ainaeortk, 

Scu'mmes.'I' n. s. [escumoivt French.] A vessel with 
which liquor is scummed -commonly called u 
skimmer. 

The salt, after its ciystallixing, falls down to the bottom, and 
they take it out by wooden scummers, and put it in frails. 

Ray, Rem. p. ISO. 

Sfu'i’i’EB Holes.^ n. s. [sekoepen, Dutch, to draw off.] 

1. In a sliip, Sinall holes on the deck, through which 
water is carried into the sea. The leathers over 
those holes are called scupper leathers, and the nails 
with which they' are fastened scupper nails. Bailey. 

The blood at scupjur holes run out. ITarit. 

2. Simply, 

Her scuppers may be left unset, whereby the water runs down 
ber timbers ye-ars togetlier. 

Maudman, Xarel Speeulat. (1691,) p. 73. 

SCURF.-f" n. s. [j'cupF, Saxon; skisif, Dan. schotftf 
Tent, skorff Su. Goth, from skorpa^ crusta, accord¬ 
ing to Sereniiis.] 

1. A kind of dry miliary scab. 

Har crafty head was altogether bald. 

And, as in hate of honourable old. 

Was overgrown with scusf end filthy scahl. Spenser, F. (J. 

The virtue of his hands 
W’as lost among I'nctolus’ sands, 

Against whose torrent while he swims, 

The golden sewf peels off his limbs. Sirj/K 

2. A soil or Stain adlicrcnU 

Tlien are they happy, whrn by length of time ♦ 

Thescari'is worn away of each committed crime, 

No specK is left. Jlrydrn. 

3. Any thing sticking on the surface. 

There stood a hill, iriiosc grisly top 
Shone with u glossy scu^, Milton, P, h. 

Upon throwing in a stone the w-ater boils; and at tlic same 
time ore seen little flakes of scurf rising up. AddUon. 

Scu'KFiNESs.'f' n. s. [from scurf.2 The state of being 
scurfy. 

4 « 
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In wretched beggary. 

And maangy miiery, 

In louBy loUisuiinette, 

And scabbed (co^l^nefie. SkeUnn, Paemt, p.8i. 

Scu^RFV.# adj. [from scurf."} Having scarf or scabs. 

Dr. Johnson has used it in defining scurfiness. 
SCU'RRILE.*t* <n^. [sctort 7 », LaUn. Dr. Johnson 
writes this word scurril s but it is most usual to write 
it scurrik, asjft-agilet docile^ hostilCf graeik, Sec.] 
Low; mean;'grossly (mprobrious; lewdly jocose. 

With him^atrocluB, 

Upon a lazy bed, the live-long itey 

Breaks tcurri/jests Shaktpearc, TV. and Crets. 

Scurrde talk, obscene actions. Burton, Anal, of Met. p. 496. 
Were it not for quaffing, tibaldiy, didHance, scurrUe pni- 
fiiiienesa, these men would bo dull, and (as we say) dead on die 
nest 1 Mp. Jim, Rent. p. 7. 

Nothing can conduce more to letters than to exaihine the 
writing* of the ancients,—provided the plagues of judgti^ 
and pronouncing against them be away; such os envy, bitter¬ 
ness, precipitadon; impudence, and icurrif swffing. 

Thou mov’stme more by borffiy naming him, 

Than all thy foul unmanner’d tcurril taunts. Drydeu, 

^curbi'lity. «. .r. Iscurriltk, Fr. scurriktas, Lat.] 
Ch-ossness of rcproodi; lewdness of jocularity; ■ 
mean buffoonery. 

Good master Holofemcs, purge; so it shall please you to 
abrogate scurri/iiy. _ Shaktpeare. 

Banish tcurribiy and profaiieness, ami restrain the licentious 
insolence of poets. , Dryden. 

Sci/rrilous. at^’. IscurrUis, Lut.] Grossly oppro¬ 
brious ; using such language as only the Ucense of 
n buffoon can warrant; lewdly jocular; vile; low. 
Scurrilous and more than satyrical itnmudesty. Hooker. 
Let him approach sinmqg. Forewarn him that he use no 
scurrilous words in's tniM. S/utkspeare, JVint. Tale. 

How often is a person, whose^ intentions arc to do good by 
the works he publishes, treated in as scurrilous a maimer ns if 
lie were an enemy to immkind ? Addison, Frec/tolder. 

Their characters have been often treated with the utmost 
Inirbarity and injustice hy scurrilous and enr^cd orators. Swyi, 
Scii'rrilously. adv. Ikom scurrilous.} With gross 
i-eproach; with low buffoonery; with lewd merri¬ 
ment. 

Such men there are, who have written scurritously against 
me, without any proyotation. Dryden. 

It is barbarous indviiity scurril >ody to sport with that which 
others count reli^n. TUloUon. 

S( u'uRii.ou8N£S8. 11. s. [from scurtilom.} Scurrility; 
baseness of manners. 

St:u'RVH.v. adv. [from scuny.} Vilely; basely; 
coarsely. It is seldom us^ but in a ludicrous 
sense. 

Look i’ your glass now, 

And sec how scuniily that countenance shews; 

You would be loth to own it. B. Jonson, Hiitiliue. 

Tliis alters the whole complexion of an action, that would 
otherwise look but very seurrily, and makes it perfect. South. 
The clergy were never more learned, or so seurvily treat^. 

. Stuift.. 

Sco'rvjhess.* n. s. [from scurry.} State of being 
scurvy. ‘ * Sfierwoud. 

SCU'RVY. adJ. [from scurf, seu^,. Sfftny.} 

1. Scabbed; covered with'scabs; diseased with the 
scurvy. 

Whatsoever man be scurvy or scabbed. Lee. xxi. ao. 

2. Vile; bad ; sony ; worthless ; conteraptibje; 
offensive. 

I know him for a man divine and holy; 

Not scurvy, nor a temporary meddler. ' Shakspeare. 

niis it a very scurvy tune to dqg to a man's funeral. 

Siak^are, 
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He spoke scurvy and provoking terms 
Against your honour. Slttdtspeare. 

A crane, which is but very scurvy meat, lays but two eggs. 

Cheyne. 

. It would be convenient to prevent the cxcg|s of drink, with 
diat scurvy custom of taking tobacco. Su<yi. 

Scu^RVY. ». s. [from scurf. This word was, I believe, 
ori^nnlly an adjective.3, A distemper of the inha- 
bitpits of cold countries, and amon^t tliose such 
as inhabit marshy, fat, low, moist soiTs, near stag¬ 
nating water, fresbwr salt; invading chiefly in the 
Winter such as are sedentary, or live upon salfod 
or smoakeci flesh and fish, or quantities of unfer- 
mented farinaceous vegetables, and drink bad water. 

Arhuthnot. 

Scu'nvYGRASS.'f* dA, s. [scitft^ and grass ; cochkaria, 
Lat.] The plant spoonwort. Miller. 

Some sctirvigrau do bring, 

Tiisit inwardly apply’d’s a wondrous sovereign thing. 

Drayton, TtJyolb. S. 18. 

'ScusBS. For ejccuses. * 

I shifted him away. 

And laid good ’scuses on your rxstiwy. Shakspeare, llthcUo. 

Scut. n. s. ^skott, Icelandick.j The tail of those 
animals whose tails are vciy sWt, as a hare. 

lathe hare it is aversely scatcJ, and in its distension incliiicx 
unto die coceix or scut. _ Brown, Vulg. Err. 

He fled to earth; hut first it cost him dear. 

He left his scut behind, iind half an ear. Swi/i. 

Scu'i’AtiE.'lf^ «. s. [scuiagium, low Lat. from sculnm, 
a shield.] Escuage, in ancient customs. See 
Escitage. ' , 

Scutcheon. n.s. [^setweioae, Italiaa; from sculuni, 
Lat.] The shield i^rescntctl in heraldry; the en¬ 
signs armorial of a family. See Escutciikon. 

And thereto had she that scutcheon of her desires, supimrted 
by certain badly ffiligent ministers. Sidney, 

Your setUdteoru, and your signs of conquest, shall 
Hmig in what place you pleasi-« Shakspeare, Ant. and CYcop. 

Honour is n mccr scut^won. , Shakspeare, Hen, JV. 

The chiefs alunit thdr necks tlie scutcheons wore 
W'ith orient pearls and jewels powder’d o’er. Drydcn, 

Scute'leated. adj. {sadella, Lat] Divided into 
small surfaces. 

It '^ms part of the scutellated bone of a sturgeon, being 
flat, of a porous or cellular constitution. * Woodward. 

Scu'twrm. aiy. Isctitiformis, Jjat.] Shaped like a 
sbWdt-.,^''" i 

SClJ'TTliE.'f' ». s. Ikuiella,' Lat. ktUell, Celt. 
Ainsworth, fcuecel, Saxon.] 

I. A wide shallow fao^et, so’ named from a dish or 
platter whit^t it resembles in form.' 

A scuttle or skran to rid soil firo’ the com. Tusser. 

Hie earth and stones they ore fain to carry fron' under 
thdr feet in scuttles and bAkets. Hakeuiilt on Providence. 

i. A small grate.. 

To the bme in the door have a small scuide, to kew in what 
mice ore there. Mortimer, lutsJsandry, 

3. {esealiUon, Spanish.] A hole in the deck to |et 
. down into the ship. Minsheu. 

'$ [From scud.} A quick pace; a short run; a pace 
of affected precipitation. This is properly scuddk. 

She went with an easy seuttie out of the *ao^ H^etiotor. 

To &u'txi.e.# V. a. [from the noun.]- To cut holes 
in the deck or sides of a ship, when strand^. or 

' overset, and continuing to float on the surface.' 

Chambers. 

To Scu'nxE. V. n. [from send or scuddk.} To run 
with aflected precipitation. f 

The old fellow scuUled out of the room. Arbulhnot. 
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SCYTHE.^^ See SlTHE. ■ 

To ScTTHE.# See To Sithb. 

Tb SoAiN.’f’? w. a. {sdegnarcy Ital.] To disdain. 

To Sdein. y 5 Obsol®**- 

For doubt of being irfaywffii. Spentcr, F.<i. 

Unfitting thee, and ideyned of thy idciil. 

ihraytun, Skrp. GttrL 1593. 

Lifted up *0 high, • 

I tdein'd subjection. Milion, P. L. 

SnAiN.* n.s. Disdain. 

So she dqiarted full of grief add tdane. Sjimser, F. Q. 

Sde'infui,. orf/. Distlainful. 

Tliey now, puft up with sdrinfiU insolence. 

Despite the Ivootl of lilcitscd sapience. Spenser* 

SEA. M. s. []«, Saxon; see, or zee, Dutch.] 

1. The ocean; the water, opposed to the land. 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from uiy hand? No, this my hand will rather 
Thy inuldtudinous tea incurnardinc. 

Making the green one red. Shalapcare, Marbclh. 

The rivers ruff into the tea. Carew, 

He made the tea, and all tliat is therein. Er. xx. ii. 

So do the winds and thunders cleanse the air. 

So working mat settle and purge the wine. Daviet. 

Amphitnous between tea ana land 
The river horse. Milton, P. L. 

The plot- 

Moors by his side under the lee, while night 

Invests the tea. Jildlon, P. L. 

Small fragments of shells, broken by storms on some shores, 
arc used for manuring of tea land. Woodward. 

They put to tea with a fleet of three hundred sail. 

Arbnthnot. 

Sea racing dolphins arc train’d for our motion. 

Moony tides swelling to roll us ashore. Vrydrn's Albkiit. 

But like a ruck iinmov’d, a mck that braves 
The raging tempest, and the rising waves. 

Propp’d on himself he stands: his solid sides • 

Wash olT the tea weeds, and the sounding tides. Dryden. 

The tea cutdd not lie much narrower than it is, without a 
great loss to the world. FenUey. 

So when the first Imid vessel dar*d the teat. 

High on the stem the Thracian rais’d his strain. 

While Argo saw her kindred trees 
Descend from Pclion to the main. . Pope. 

2. A collection of water; a lake. 

By the tea of Galilee. Si. Mali. iv. 18. 

3. ProTcrbially for. an^ large quantity. 

That tea of Mood which hfcth in Ireland been barbarously 
shed, is enough to drown in eternal infiuny aud misery the 
malicious author andinstigatpr of its efiusion.. JE^ Charlet. 

4. Any thia|; roug)^ and tempestuous. ' 

To sorrow ahandoif’d, but worse felt within. 

And in a troubled tea of Msskm tost. Mdlon, P.L, 

5 . Seas owr. Half drunk. 

The whole mi^jstriuw was pretty well'^ disguised before 1 
gave ’em the slip: oar friend tfie alderman was half teat over 
before the bonfire was out. Spectalor. 

Sea is often used in composition, as will appear in 
the following examples. ^ 

Seaba'mk.^ isea and Aswt.] 

1. The sea-sliorc. 

♦ I was, tlic other day, talking on the tca.lank with certain 
Venetians. Sbahtjirare, Otfuth. 

2. A fence to keep the sea within bounds. ^ used 
in the iiordi. 

Se'abar. n. s. [from sea and bar ,• kinmdo ptsets, f .iit.] 
The sca-swrallow. 

Seaba‘'t.# «. s. [seo and Zw/.] A .sort of flying fi.sh. 

Cotgrave, and Sheiicood. 

Se.%ba'thed.# adf. {yea and ^hed.l Bathed or 
dipped in the sea. 

^M.iolA’d.Hespcrus, who brings 
Night on. Sandyt, Chr. Pass, (1640,) p. 80. 


Seabi/ast.# n. [sea and A large or mon. 

strolls animal of the sea. 

That tettieatt .. . 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream. Milion, P. L. 

Sa'AnEAT."!* 7 adj. [sea and beat.'} Dashed by the 

Seabe'ai'EN’. 5 waves of tiic sea. 

The sovereign of seas he blames in vain. 

That, once sea-beal, will to sea again. Spenter, Shep, Vat. 

Ships—both extremely tewiraleti, mid at last wracked. 

Fp. JIall, IfeavcHvpon Earth, 
Darkness cover’d o’er • 

The face of things: along the seadieal shore 

Satiate we slept. Pope, Odyts, 

Se'aboard.# adv. Towards the sea: a naval word. 

Se'aboat. «. s. [sea and boed.} Vessel capable to 
bear the sea. 

Shipwrecks were occasioned by their shijis living bsul tea. 
boats, and themselves but iiidiliereiit seamen. Arbuthnot. 

Se'abord.# I adj. [sea and border.} Bordering 

Seabo'rdering. 3 on the sea. 

There shall a lion from the scadtord wood 
Of Neustria come roring. ' Spenter, F. Q. iii. iii. 4;. 

Those tea-bordering shores of ours that {loint at France. 

JOrayton, Polyolb. S. 17. 

Si/arorn. adj. [.sm and ben-n.} Born of the sea; 
produced by the sea. 

Like Neptune and bi.s sea-born niece, shall be 
The shining glories of the land and sea. Waller. 

Allohesc ill order march, and marching sing 
The warlike actions of their tea-barn kiiig. Dryden. 

Se'abouno.# 7 odj. [sea and bound.} Bounded by 

ISeabo'unoed. 5 the sea. » 

Our tea-bounded Britainy. Mir. for Mag. p. 373. 

Subject all nations to thy thron& 

And make the tcadtound earth thim own. Sandyt, Ft. p. 2. 

Se'aboy. «. s. [sm and botf.} Boy employed on ship¬ 
board. 

Can’st thou, 0 partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet tcahoy in an hour so rude. 

And in the calmest and the stillest night 

Deny it to a king ? Shaktjicare. 

Se'abreacu. n. s. [sea and breach.} Irruption of the 
sea by breaking the banks. 

To an impetuous woman, tempests and trabreachet arc no¬ 
thing. l.'Fstrange. 

Se'abreeze. n. s. [sm and breeze.} Wind blowing 
from the sea. 

Holgcs, in most places, would be of great advantage to 
shelter the grass from the scabrei‘!w, Mortimer. 

Se'abuilt. adj, [.vca aud buill.} Built for the sea. 

Borne each by oUicr in a distant line. 

The leabuill forts in dreadful order move. Dryden. 

Skaca'bbauk. n. s, [o'ambe, Lat.] Scacolewori. A 
plant. 

* It hath fleshy leaves like those of the cabbage. 

Miller. 

Se'acai.f. «. s. [sea and calf; j>hoca.} The seal. 

Tlie seacalf, or seal, is so called from the noise 
be makes like a calf: liis head comparatively not 
big, shaped rather like an otter’s, with teeth like a 
dog’s, and mustaches like those of a cat: his Ixitly 
long, aud all over hairy: his forefeet, with fingers 
clawed, but not dividcti, yet fit for going: liis 
hinder feet, more properly fins, and fitter for 
swimming, us being an ampliibious animul. 'I'he 
female gives suck, as the porpess, aud other vivipa¬ 
rous fishes. Greta, Mus. 

Se'acap. n. s. Csco and cap.} Cap made to be worn 
*on shipboard. 
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1 know your, iwour well, 

Though now yon have no inuap on your head. Shdktpeare. 

Sb'aoakd.# u. s. [sea and card.'] The mariner’s 
card. See Cabo. 

It is aa abiurd as to affirme, out of the sea-card, of one and 
the same Wind, that it stands nortiveouth 1 * 

Bp. Morion, Discharge,^c. p. 8«. 

We are all like sea-cards/ 

All our endeavours, and our motions, 

(As th^ do to the norUi,} sdll point at beauty. 

JBeaum.and FI. Chances. 

Se'acarp. n. s, [sea and carp ; turdm marinus, Lat] 

* A spotted fish that lives among sttmes and rocks. 

S£’ACHANOE.4k ». s. [sca and chattge-l Change ef« 
footed by the sea. 

Full &tboni five thv father Hes; 

- Of his bones are coral made ; 

Those are pe^s that were his eyes; 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea-change, Shakspeare, Tempest. 

Se'ackart. n. s. [sea and chart.'] Mop on which 
the coasts are delineated. 

Toe situation of the pans of the earth ore better learned by 
a map or seacdiart, than reading the description. Wails, 

Sr'acirclbd.# adj. [sea and circle.] Surrounded 
by the sca. 

The daughters of sea-circled Tyre. Sandys, Ps, p. 71. 

Sf.'acoal. n. s. [sea and coal.] Coal, so called, not 
because found in the sea, but because brought to 
London by sea; pitcoal, ** 

We'll have a posset soon at thc'lMter end of a seacoal fire. 

Shakspeare. 

Seaeoei Isots longer than charcoal. Sacon. 

This pulmonique indispodtion of the air is very much 
heightened, where a gr^ quantity of seacoal is burnt. 

* Harvey. 

Sr’acoast. n. s. [sea and coast.J Shore; edge of 
the sea. 

The venturous mariner that way. 

Learning his ship from those white rocks to save, 

\tliich ml along the southern seacoast lay; 

For safety’s sake that same his seamark made, 

And nam’d it Altnon. Spenser, F. Q. 

Upon the seacoast are many parcels of land tiwt would pay 
well for the taking in. Mertinter, Husbandry. 

Se'acob. n. s. [gavta^ Lat.'i A bird, called also 
seagull. 

Seaco'mpass. tt.«. [sea and compass.] The card and 
needle of mariners. 

^e needle in the seeeowpass still moving bnt to the north 
point only, with moveor immotus, notified me respective con¬ 
stancy of the gentleman to one only. Camden, Bern. 

{^E^ACOOT. n. s. [from sea and coot ; Jidica marina, 
Lat] Sen«fowl, like the moorhen. 

•Skaco'rmorant, or Seadridte. n. s. [from sea and 
cormorant ,• com<$ marinust Lat.] A scacrow. 

Se'acow. ». 5. [sea and eoto.] Tbe manatee. ’ 
The seacow is of the cetaceous kind. It grows 
to fifteen feet long, and to seven or eight in cir¬ 
cumference: its head is like that of a hog, but 
longer, and morecylindrick; its eyesore smml, and 
it has no external ears, but only two little aper¬ 
tures. Its lips are thick, and it has two loim tusks 
standing out. It has two fins, which stand forward 
on the breast like hands, whence the Spaniards 
called it manatee. The female has two round 
breasts placed between the pectoral fins. Hie skin 
is very thick and hard, and not scidy, but hairy. 

im. Mat. Med. 
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Se'acrow.# n. s. [sea and crow.] A name given to 
the seagull. 

Se'adog. ft. s. [sea and dog.] Perbap the shark. 

Fierce seadogs devour the mangled fHeuat. Roscommon, 

When, itui^ with hunger, she embroils the nood. 

The seadog and the dolphin are her food. Pope, Odyss, 

Se.adra'oon.# ft. s. [sgi and ditpgon ; fse-bpaca, 
Sttx.] A BOB-fish, called also the viver. 

Cotff-ave, and Sherwood. 

Se'aear. ft. s. [from sea and ,?ar; auris marina, Lat.] 
A sea-plant 

Se^aebl.# ft. s. [sea and eel,- fae-ecl, Sax.] The con¬ 
ger. See CoMOEB. 

Se’aencirceed.# ’ 01^. [sea and ena'rcle.] Sur¬ 
rounded by the sea. 

Rouse, and wing, 

The prosperous sail from every growing port, 

Uninjur’d, found the sea-encirekd globe. Thomson, Autumn. 

Seafa'rer. It. s. [sea andJire,] A traveller by sca; 
a mariner. * 

They stiflly refused to vafi their bonnets by the summons 
of thosetowns, which is reckoned intolerable contempt by the 
better enalded seafarers. < Carru-. 

A wandering merchant, he firrauents the main. 

Some mean sparer in pursuit of gain; 

.Studious of freight, in naval trade well skill’d; 

But dreads the athlctick labours of the field. Pope. 

SEafa'rinu. a^. [sea and fare.] Travelling by sca. 

My wife fasten’d him unto a small spare mast, 

Such as seafaring men provide for storms. Shakspeare. 

It WHS death to divert the ships of seafaring people, against 
their will, to other uses than they were appointed. Arbuthnul. 

Se'afemmel. . The same with Samphire. 

Se'afmht. «. s. [sea and fght.] Buttle of ships; 
batUe on tlic sea. 

Seqfighls have been often final to the war; but this is when 
princes set up their rest upon the battles. Bacon. 

If our sense of hearing were a thousand times iiuicker than 
it is, we should, in ttie quietest retifement, be less able to 
sleep than in the middle of a seafight. _ Lockc. 

This fleet they recruited with two hundred sail, whereof 
they lost nliiety-threo in a seafight. Arbnlhnol on Coins. 

Se'afish.* n. s. [j'ae-pjxaj’. Sax.] Fish that live in 
the'sca. 

Se'aFdwJ-. ji. s. [sca «ad fowl.] Birds that live at 
sea. , • 

The b^'of curlews, and many other itgfowi, arc very 
long, to enable them to bunt for die itami, ^ Deritam. 

A sesffowl properly represents the passage of a deity over the 
seas. ■’ Broome. 

A length of ocean and unbounded sky. 

Which scarce the seqfml in a year o’CbAy. Ptpe. 

Se'agahlavd.* n. s. An herb. 

Se'agiiidles. n. s. pi. [Jungus phasganoides, Lat.] 
A sort of sca-mitthrooms. 

Se'agibt. adj. [wa and girt.] Girded or encircled 
by the sch. 

/ Neptune, besides the sway 4. 

of every salt flood and each ebbing stream, 
iTqok in by lot, ’twixt high and n^er Jov^ 

Imperial rule of all the seagirt isles. Milton, Comm. 

Telemachus, the blooming heir 
Of se«wr/Ithaca, demands my care; 

’Tis mine to form his green unpractis’d years 
In sage debates. ^ 

SJE'’AGOD.4k n.s. One of the fabulous deities of the sea. 

Weever — doth holiness retun 
Above fais friiow-floods;^whose healthfid virtuM taught. 

Hath of the seorgods oft caus’d Weever to be lot^t 

I}raiflm,P 6 l^b. S.II. 
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There the higbest-goiqg billowecrown, 

Until some lusty teamed pull’d them down. 

B. Jantott, Matqurx. 

Sb'aoowit.# n. s. Isea and gown .2 A mariner’s short- 
sleeved govfn. iSherwood. 

Up from my cabin, 

My sea-nown sca^d about me, in the dark 

Grop’d I to find thira out. • Skaktpeare, Hamlet. 

Sk'aorass. ». s. Cfigini sea and grassalgut Lat.] An 
herb growhig on me sea-shore. 

Se'agreen. adj. [sea and grmi.] Resembling tlie 
colour of the distant sea; cerulean. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their mixtures, as green, 
srarict, purple, and ucagreen, come in by the eyes. Locke. 
Upon his urn reclin’d, 

His teagreen mantle waving in the wind, 

The god appear’d. Pope. 

Se'agreen. n. s. Saxifrage. A plant. 

Sk'aguu..'^ n.s. [f^aluidgH//.] A bird coininoii on 
the sea-coasts, of a light gray coloursometimes 
called the scacrote. ^ 

Seagull*, when they flock together from the sea towards the 
shores, foreshow nun and wind. liaeon, Hat. Hill. 

Bitterns, herons, and teagalU, are great enemies to fish. 

" Mortimer, Hutbandrp. 

Seahe’dgehog. n. s. [echinus.'} A kind of sea shcll- 
fi.sh. 

'llie seahedgehog is enclosed in a round shell, 
fashioned as a loaf of bread, wrought and pinclied, 
nnd guarded by an outer skin fun of prickles, as 
the land-urchin. C'arew. 

SE'Aitoii. n. s. [sea and hog.} Tiie porpus. 
Se'ahojllv, m. s . [etyngium, Lat3 A plant. 

The species arc, seaholly, or cryngo. Common 
cr 3 'iigo. Tlic roots of the first are candied, and 
sent to London for medicinal use, being the true 
eryngo. Miller. 

Se'aholm. ». s. [sea and hohn.} 

1. A small uninhabited island. 

2. Scahollv. A kind of seo-weed. 

(Jornwml brinmh forth greater store of teadiolm and sam¬ 
phire than any ower county. Carrw. 

Se’auorse. ». Sm [sea and horse.} 

I. A fish of a very ^^lar form, as we sec it dried, 
and of the Beedlej^w kind. It is abqujt &ur or 
five inches in len^, and nearly half oh inch in 
diameter in the OTo^ost part. Its colour, as we 
see it dried,' k a deep radish brotvn; and its tail 
is turned roan4 under the belly. Hill, Mat. Med. 
The morse. 

Port of a large tooth, round and tapering: a tusk of the 
morse, or woltrons, call^ by some the teahorte. Woodward. 

3 . The medical and the poetical seahorse seem very dif¬ 
ferent. By the seahorse Dryden means probably 
the hippotamuB. 

' Sfa/iortet, floundering in the slimy mud, 

Toss’d up their heads, and dash’d the oosc about ’em. Jityden. 

Se'auke.# atlj, [fae-lic. Sax.] Resembling the sen. 
Scarce the muse 

Dares suetch her wing o’er this enormous mass 

Of rushing water; scarce she darel attempt 

The tealike Plata. Thomiou, Summer. 

Se'amaid.*|* a. s. [sea and maid.} 

1 . A mermaid. 

Certun standipt from their spheres, 

To hear the sea.mdd't rausick. Skakspeare, Mid, H. JDr. 

2. A water-nymph. 


You fisher-boyes, and *ea~maid*’ dainty crew, 

Faiewcll 1 for ’niomolin will seek a new 

And more respcctfii! stream: ungrateful Cliamc, adieu ! 

P, Fletcher, mtc. Bclog. ii.'st. ti. 

SE'AMAix. 4 k n. s. A kind of scagulL Ray, 

S£'AMAN.’f*R. s. [j'se-man, Sax. nauta.} 

1. A sailor; a navigator; a mariner. 

She, looking out. 

Beholds the fleet, and hears the seamen shout. Denham. 

Seamen, through dismal storms, are wont 
To pass the oyster-breeding Hellespont. Evelyn. 

JEneas order’d 

A stately tomb, whose top a trumpet bore, 

A soldier's foucliion, and a teaman’s oar; 

Thus was his friend iiitcrr’d. Dryden. 

By undergoing the hazards of the sea, and the company of 
common seamen, you make it evident you will refuse no op¬ 
portunity of rendering yourself useful^. _ Dryden. 

Had they aj^lied tlieinsclvcs to the increase of their strength 
by sea, they might have had tlie greatest fleet and the most sea¬ 
men of any state in Europe. Addison. 

2 . Merman; tlie male of the mermaid. 

Seals live at laud and at sea, and porpuses have the warm 
blood and intrails of a hog, not to mention mermaids or seamen. 

Locke. 

Se'amansiiip.* «. s. [from seaman.} Naval skill; 
good management of u ship. 

Privateers and Moorish corsaires possess not the best sea- 
nianthip, and very little discipline. 

Burke, Consid. on the Stale of Affairs. 


Se'amark. n. s. [sea and mark.} Point or conspi¬ 
cuous place distinguished at sea, and serving the 
mariners as directions of their course. 

Those white rocks. 

Which all along the southern scaeoast lay, 

Thrcat’iiing iinnccdy’ wreck and rash decay, 

He for his safety’s sake his seamark made, 

And nam’d it Albion. Spenser, F. Q. 

Though you do see raeweapon’d. 

Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 

Tlie veiy ‘seamark of my utmost sail. Shakspeare, Othello. 

They were executed at divers plum upon the scaeoast, for 
seamarks or iigluhouses, to teach Perkins’s people to avoid the 
roast. Bacon, Hen. FIT, 

They are rememliered with a brand of infamy fixt upon 
them, and set as sea-marks for those who observe them to 
avoid. Dryden. 

The fault of others’ sway, 

lie set as seamarks for himself to shun. Dryden. 

Se'amew. «. s. [rea and mm] A fowl that frequents 
the sea. 

An island salt and bore. 

The haunt of seals, and ores, and sea-mews clang. 

Milton, P. L. 

The chough, die sea-mew, the loquacious crow. 

Scream aloft. Pope, Odyss, 

Seamo'mster. 7 '. s. [sea and monster.} Strange animal 
of the sea. 

Sea-monsters give suck to their young. Imm. iv. 3. 

Where luxury late reign’d, sea-monsters whelp. 

Milton, P.L. 

SE'AMOss.'f «. s. [sea and niossi coraUium, Lat.] 
Coral, which grows in the sea like a shrub, and, 
being taken out, becomes hard like a stone. 

Some scurvigrass do bring; — 

Prom Shepey sea-mots some, to cool his boyling blood. 

» Drayton, Polyolh. S. iS. 

Sbaka'velwort. n. s. [androsaces, Lat.] An herb 
growing in Syria, by which great cures areper- 
iormed.. 


Seane'tti.£.# 71 . s. A sort of fish, (urtica marina, 
Lat) Resembling a lump of stiiTjeliy. 
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Dr. Gaertncr refers the urtica* marinas, or sea- 
nettles, to the hydra of Linnseus, commonly wiled 
the polype. Chambers. 

SE'ANYMFif. n. s. '[sea and nymph.'] Goddess of tlie 
sea. « 

Vii^l, after Homer’ii example, gives us a troniibnnation of 
JBneas’s gliip into lea-ni/mpht. JUrnome, 

Seao'mion. h. 4. An herb. Ainsaorth. 

Sb'aoosb. m . s. [sea and oose.J The mud in the sen 
or shore. 

All seo’oom or ooay mud, and the nmd of rivers, ore of great * 
advantage to all sorts of land. Jlloriimer, 

Se'apad. n.'s. [s/ella marina, Lau] Tlic star fish. j 
Sjsapa'otheb. n. 5. [sm and panthergubos, Lat.] | 
A fish like a lampry. | 

Se^apikce. b. s. [sea and piece.] ,A pictur^. repre- I 
senting anv thing at sea. | 

Painters ofteni^mpluy their jiencils upon sea-jikcei. Addinon. 1 
Se'apool. n. s. [sea and pooL] A lake of salt water. '' ! 

I heard it jrished, that all that land were a tc<t^tool. I 

Sjienscr. j 

SE'APOBT.'f'«. s. [sea andywr/.] A harbour. 

Scene, for the first act, in Venice; during the rest of the ' 
play, at a tcapart, in Cyprus. Sludctpearc, Othello. 

Se'aresembung.# ad/, [sea and resemble.] Sea-like. j 

Jordan from two bubbling heads j 

His oft returning waters'Icails, 

Till th(^ their narrow bounds forsake, 

And grow a Sea-retemUhiit lake. Sandyt, Che. Pats. p. 8. 

Se'abiuk. n. s, [sea and risk.] Hazara at sea. 

He was so great an cncouragcr of commerce, that be chargcil 
himself with all the tea-risq^ of such vessels os carried com to 
Rome in the Winter. Arbulknot. 

Seabo'bbeb.’N^ n. s. [sru and robber.] A pirate; a 
sea-thief. 

Trade is much disturbed by pirates and tea-nibhen. 

Millmt, Lett, of Stale, i 
Se'abocket. n, s. A plant. ' Miller, j 

Se'aboom. ». s. [sra and room.] Open sea; spacious I 
main. ! 

There.is sea-room enough for both nations, without offend- I 
ing one another. Bacon, Adv. to f’illiert. ' 

The' bigger whale like some huge carrack lay, 

Which wanteth tea.-room with her foes to play. Waller. \ 

Seabo'ver.T n. s. [sea and rove.] A pirate. J 

A certain island long beforr dispeopled, and left waste by | 
seo-roi’crs. Milton, Hist, of Eng. B. ». 

Se'abuff. «,s. [iCtt andvw^; otpkus, Lat] A kind 1 
of sea fish. ! 

Seabe'upeni'. n. s. [sra »nd serpaif h/drm, Lat.] A | 

water serpent; an adder. | 

Sease'bvice. m. s. [sea and svrvire.] Naval war. 

You were pressed for the sra.^ernee, and got off with much 
ado. Swift, JJtrecl, to Servants. 

Seasha'bk. n. s. [.wa and shark.] A ravenous sea- 
fish. 

Witdtes miiinmy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravening salt tea-sharlr, S/talctjiearc. 

Se'asheu.. n. £. and shell.] Shells found mi the 
shore. » 

Sea-dwUt are great improvers of sour or cold land. 

Mortimer. 

Seasho're. w. s. [sffl and shore.] nttf coast of the 
sea. 

That teO'^Aorr where no more world b found, I 

But foaming billows breaking on the ground. Dry/den. \ 

A Fournier gives an account of an eai^uake in'Pem, that ^ 
reached three hundred leagues along thewosilofv. Burnet. 

To say a man hw a clear idea of any quantity, without 
knowing how great it is, b as reasonable as to say he has the 
poritivc idea of the number of the sands on the teiMhore. 

S Locke. 
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Se'asick. adj. [sea and sick.] Sick, as new voyagers 
on the sea. 

_ She bc^ to be much tea-tick, extremity of weather con¬ 
tinuing. Shaktpeare, 

Barbarossa was not able to come on shore, for that he was, 
as they said, tca-^k, and troubled with an ague. KnoUet. 

In love’s voj'ai^ nothing can o£bnd; 

Women are never tea-tick, # Ihyden, Juv. 

Weary and tea-sick, when in thee confin’d; 

No^, fur thy safety, cares distract mjhniind. Swift. 

Seasi'de. h. s, [sea and &de.] The edge of the sea. 

Their camels were without number, as the sand by the sea¬ 
side. Jad vii. 12. 

There disembarking on the green seaside, 

Wc land our cattle, and the spoil divide. Pope. 

Seasu'kgeob. «. s. [sea and surgeon.] A cliirurgcoii 
employed on shipboard. 

My design was to help thevco-surgeon. Wiseman, Surger^y, 

Seasubbq'unded. a^. [sea and sttrround.] Encircled 
by the a(». 

To seasutrounded realms the go<ls assign 
Small tract of fertile lawn, j^e least to mine. Pope. 

Sbate'bm. 11. s. [sea and term.] Word of art used by 
the sea-men. 

I agree with you in your ceiilure of the sea-terms in Uryden’s 
Virgil, because no terms of art, or cunt words, suit the niajesi) 
of epick poetr)'. Pope. 

Seathi'ef.# n. s. fj-m-'IScoj:, Saxon.] A pirate. ■ 

. ThS one be sea-theeves, suche as l)'e in the straights and 
comers of the sea, and ti^c other mens goods from them by- 
force. Bp. of Chichester, Two Scnii. (i.v 76,) C. i. 1 >. 

Seato'ad.# b. s. [sea atid toad.] An ugly sf.'i-fish .<0 
named. Cotgrave, and ShertvooiL 

Se'atobn.* a^. [sea and torh.] Tom by the sea. 

A* fair a hay. 

As ever merchant wish’d might be the road. 

Wherein to ease his *eo-<orw vessel’s load. 

Broumr, Brit. Past. B. a. S. t. 

Se'atost.# a^'. [sea and tost.] Tossed by the sea. 

The ship, upon whose deck 

The tea-lotl prince appears to speak. Shaktpeare, Pericles. 

Seawa'i-i.ed.* adj. [sfa and wv*W.] Surrounded by 
the .sea. 

Our sethwaU 'd garden, tlic whole land. 

Is full of weeds. Shaktpeare, Rich. II, 

Se'awab'd.* adj. [sea and peapb, Sax.] Directed 
towards the sea. ^' - 

To your seaward steps farewcU. Ddttae, Poems, p. 175. 

SE'AW4liD.'f' adv. Towards the isea. 

[Tlh^'] victualling ugaiti, with brave and manlikCminds, 

To teaihard cast their eyes, and pray for happy winds. 

, .JJrqyfon, Pelpo/b, S. 2. 

The rock rush’d seaward with impetuous loar, 

Ingiiird, and tp the abyss the boaster bore. Pope. 

SbAwa'teu. n. s. [sea and vaater.] 'Dje salt water of 
tlie sea. ’ 

By digging of pilts in the seashore, he did frastrate the la¬ 
borious works of the enemies, which had turned the tea-water 
upon the wells of Alexandria. Aacon, Nat. Hist. 

I bkthed the member with sea-wdler, . Wit^an. 

Sm-waler has many gross, rough, and earthy particles in it; 

• ,nt appears from its stdtness; whereas fresh water is more piiro 
'.aod uninixt. Broome. 

SE^AWiTHWiNn. fl. s, [solldmeUa, Lat.] Bindweed. 

Seawo^kmwood. b. 4, [sea *and aormwood s seri- 
phium, Lat.] A sort of wormwood that grows in 
the sea. 

Se'aworthy.* adj. [sea and xuorthy.] Fit to go to 
sea: applied to a ship. 

Seal. b. s, Ll^oi, fele, Saxon; siel^ Danish.] Tlie 
scacalf. 
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TIig teal or soylc it in nntkaand growtii not unlike a pig, 
ugly faced, and footed like a moldwarp: he dclighteUi tii mu- 
tick, or any loud noise, and thereby is trained to shew himself 
above water: they also come on laud. Carew. 

An island salt and Imre, 

The haunt oftetdt, and ores, and seamews clang. Millon, P. L. 

SEAL.*!’ «. .t. [rijelj ‘Saxon; sigillum, Lut. Dr. JoJiu- 
aon. — Scrcnius^iotices flic remarkable ogrecnieut 
of ancient languajres in this word; M. Goth, sig- ! 
lian, to scdl; Cym. scl, Icel. segle, a seal;' and I 
thinks it probable that the word is originally ; 
Scytliian.] j 

I. A stamp engraved with a particular impression, 
which is fixed upon the wax tliat closes letters, or 
afllxed as a testimony. 

The king conunandii you 

To render up the great teaf. ^ Shahpearc, Ih-u, VJU, 

If the oigans (if perception, like wax overhardened with 
cold, will not receive the impression of the seal; or, like wax 
of a temper too !u>&, will not hold it; or else supposing the 
wax of a temper fit, but the teal not applied witli a sulfieient 
forre to make a clmr impression: in any of these eases the 
print left by the seal will lie obscure. Luckv. 

The same his grandsire wore about his neck 
In three seed rings, which after, melted down, 

TorraM a vast buekle for his widow’s gown. Pi>pr. 

z, I'he impres&ion made in wax. 

’Till thou can’st rail the seal from oiT my bond. 

Thou but ofiend’st thy lungs to siieak so loud. Sliaktpeare. 

Solymtin shewed him his own letters, asking him if he km^w 
not that hand, and if he knew not that scat P KiwUet. 

He saw his monkey picking the teal wax from a letter. 

Aibuthniit. 

3. Any act of confirmation. 

Tli^ their fill of love 

Took largely, of their mutual guilt the smtL MUUm, P. L. 

To Seai.. V, a. [from the uouii.] 

1. To fasten with a seal. 

He that brings this love to thee. 

Little knows this love in me; 

And by him teal up thy mind. Sfta/etpeare, At you like il. 

I have seen her rise from her bed, take forth paper, fold it, 
write upon’t, imd afterwards seal it. l^akipeare. 

2. To confirm or uttcst by a seal. 

God join’d my heart to Romeo’s; tlioti our hands ; 

And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo tee^d, 

Shall be the label to another deed, 

Or my true heart with treacherous revolt ^ - 

Turn to another, this shall slay them bofit. Skahtpeare, , 

3. To confirmi to ratify; to settle. 

My soul is purg'd fl^ln grudging hate, 

And wit^ my hand 1 teal our true hearts love. 

Shaktpeare, Jlici. III. 
When I have {wforroed this, and icaled to them this fruit, 

I will come into Spain. Horn. xv. *8. 

4. To shut; to dose: with 

Seal up your lips, and give no words, hut nnm I Shaktpeare. 

At my death 

Tlwu hast setAd up my expectation. Shaktpeare, Hen. IP. 

The sense is like the sun; for the sun tealt up tlie globe of 
heaven, and opens the globe of earth: so the sense doth obscure 
heavenly thin^ and reveals earthly things. Baeou. 

5. To make lust. 

Back to the infernal pit I drag dice chain’d, 

And teal thee so, as henceforth not to scorn 

Tlie fiicil ntes of hell too slightly burr’d. AlUltm, P. L. 

6. To mam with a stamp. 

You’d rail upon the hostess. 

And say you would present her at the leet. 

Because she bonght stone jugs, and no tetd'd quarts. 

■ Shaktpeare. 

To Seal. ». n. To fix a seal. 

I will seal unto this bond. Shaktpeare. 

Wc make a sure covenant and write it, and our princes and 
pnestt teal unto xt. iVcA. ix. j8. 


SE'AlEB.’f n, $. [from seal.'] One that seals. 

Huloii. 

Se'alino.^ n. s. [from seal.] Act of sealing. 

Those that sealed [in the margin, at tlie srofe'ngt] were Nehe- 
miah, Rcrain||, &c. Kehem. x. 1. 

Se'alinowax. n. s, {seal mid wax,] Hard wax used 
to seal letters. 

The prominent orifice was closed with teaUngwax, Boyle. 
SEAM, w. s. [j-eam, Saxon; zoom, Dutch.] 

^ I. The suture where the tw^o edges of cloth are sewed 
together. 

In velvet white as snow thr troop was gown’d. 

The teamt with sparkling emeralds set around. Dryden. 

_ Precepts should be so finely wrought together in the same 
piece, that no coarse tram may discover where dxey jenn. 

, . Adddon, 

2. 1 hcjunctiire of planks in a ship. 

'V’itli boiling pifeh — the teams instops, 

Wliich, well laid o’er, the salt sea waves withstand. Dryden. 

3. A cicatrix; a scar. 

4. [j’eam, Saxon, a load.] A measure; a vessel in 
wliich things arc hold; eight bushels of corn. 

Ainsamih. 

5. Seam of Glass. A quantity of glass, weighing 120 
pounds. 

6. [j'eme, Saxon; saint, Welsh; sain, Fr.] Tallow; 
grease; hog’s lard. 

Shalt the proud lord. 

That bastes his arrogance with his own team. 

Be worsliipp’d ? ^ Shaiipt'are, Tr. and Crest, 

Part scour the rusty shields witli team, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. • Dryden, JEn. 

To Seam. v. «. [from the noun.] 
r. To join togctlicr by suture, or otlierwise. 

2. To mark; to scar witli a long cicatrix. 

Seanfd o’er with xvoimds, which his own sabre gave. Pope, 
Say, has the small or greater pox 
Sunk down her nose, or team’d her face ? Sw^, 

Se'amless.^ adj. [from seam.] Having no seam. 
The soldiers Imre parted thy garments, and cast lots upon 
tliy coat. Bp. Hall, CoidempL The Cruc\^wn. 

Yc, whose faction and turhuicney in novel o(iinions rends 
tile teamlett coat, not considering that of Melaucthon, that 
schism is no icss than idolatry. Bp, Hall, S, rni. The Hypocrite, 
There froward authors, with disputes, have turn 
The gariiicuts leamlcts as the firnianicnt. 

Davenaul, Uondib. B. » 
A teamlett coat, from schism so free. 

Dryden, Hind and Panih. P. 2. 
Se'amrent. h. .<• [.veam and rent.] A separation 
of any thing where it is joined; a breach of the 
stitches. 

Sfi'AMSTREss.”!" n. s. [j'eamj^e, Saxon. Dr. Johu- 
som~And thus, according to the Saxon lurni, 
our word at first was seamsicr. See Sherwood. 
And Cotgravc in V. Lingiet c .• “ A scatnsfer, a 
woman that makes or sells linen, &6.”] A womon 
whose trade is to sew. Ofien written scmjtsh'ess. 

They wanted food and raiment; so they took 
Religion for their teamtrett and Uiuir cook. Cleaucland, 

Se'amy. adj, [from seam.] Having a seam; shewing 
the seam. * 

Some such squire he was, 

That turn’d your wit the teamy side withoiil. 

And made me to suspect you. S!.. k.iieare, Othello. 

SsAN.-f* «.s. [j-ejne, Saxon; sagena, Lai.] A ndt 
Sometimes written seine, or suinc. 

Birds arc ta’ne 

With tranicls, fishes by the eutungling tahte. 

Stmdyt, Paraph, if Ecd, (1648,) p. 14. 
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Se'apoy.# Sec Sepoy. . 

Seak.*!- a 4 j. Cfoajuan, Saxon, to dry. Dr. John¬ 
son. — Autumn^is still, in some parte of the nqeth, 
called the sear. * So Shakspcarc’s scar and yellow 
leaf means the same thing. The word has been 
also referred to the Gr. dry.] Diy; not any 
longer green. See Sere. 

I have liv’d long enou^: my May of life 
Is fall’n into the tear, the yellow leaf. Shaktpeare, MaAeth. 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never tear. Milton, Lymdat, ^ 
Some maybe cherished in dry places, as in sehr wood. Hoif.* 

To SEAR.’f' V. a. ffcapian, Saxon.] To burn; to 
cauterize. 

The scorching flame sore singed all his face. 

And through his armour all his body leeu^d. Spenw, F. Q. 

Some slwl depart from the faith, speidting lies, having tlieir 
conscience teared with a hot iron. i TViii. ir. x. 

Cherish veins of good humour, and tear up those of ill; 

Tempfe. 

I’m tear’d s^ith burning steel, till the scorch’d marrow 
Fries in the bones. ^ Route, Royal Convert. 

2. To wither; to dry. 

Some beauty peep’d through lattice of tear'd age. 

Shakspeare, Lov. Complaint. 

Se'arcloth. fi. s. [fapclali, Saxon, from yap, pain, 
and cla^S, a plaster; so that cerecloth, as it is now 
written, from cera, wax, seems to be wrong.] A 
plaBter; a large plaster. 

Bees wax is the ground of all teardoth salves. Mortimer. 

To SEARCE. V. a. [sa^ser, Fr.] To sift finely. 

1 But the finely tearced powder of alabaster into a flat- 
fwttomed and well heated bfttss vessel. Boyle. 

For the keeping of meal, bolt and tearce it from the bran. 

Mortimer. 

Searce.'I* n.s. {sas, Fr.] A sieve; a bolter. 

Sherwood. 

Se^arcer.*}; «. s. [from searee; Fr. so-wrar.] One 
who sifts or bolts corn. Cotgravc, and Sherwood. 

To SEARCH. V. a. [chercher, Fr.] 

1. To examine; to try; to explore; to look through. 

Help to tearch my house this one time; if I find not what 

I seek, let me for ever be your table sport. Shaktpeare. 

They returned from tearcldtig of the land. xiii. 15. 

Through the void immense 

To teareh with wandering qu'.-.'.t a place foretold. MdUon, P. L. 

2 . To inquire; .to seek for. 

Now clem I understand 

What oft my steadiest thou^ts have teareh'd in vain. 

Milton, P.lt. 

Enough is left besides to teareh and know. MiUon, P. L. 
Draw up some valuable meditations from the depths of the 
Wtb, ana teardh them through the vast ocean. Wattt. 

3. To probe ns a chirurgeon. 

Alas, poor shepherd 1 tearcUng of thy wound, 

I have, ny hmd adventure, found my own, Shaktpeare. 
With tto good sword. 

That ran through f&sgr’s boweti, teareh this bosom. 

Shaktpeare. 

The signs of wounds penetrating arc discovned by the pro¬ 
portion of the learchittg candle, or probe which enters into the 
cavity. IViieman, Surgery. 

4. 7 b Search out. To find by seeking. 

Who went befurc you, to tearch you out a plAce to pitch 
your tents in ? Betd. t. 3 j. 

They may sometimes be successful to teareh out truth, ff'attt. 

To Search, v. ». 

jgt To make a search; to look lor something. 

Satisfy me once more; once more teareh with tM. 

Shndctpeare. 

2 , To make inqniiy. 

To qsk or tearch I blame thee nbt. MUlon, P. L, 
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Those who scsriouity tearch after or maintain tnitli, should 
study to deliver themselves without obscurity or equivocation. 

Lodcc, 

It suificeth that they have once with care sifted the matter, 
and tearched into all the particulars that could give'any light 
to the question. Locke. 

With piercing eye some irorcA where nature plays. 

And trace the wanton through her darksome maze. Tietcll. 

3. To seek; to try to finA 

Your husband’s comuig, woman, to rrarefi for a gentleman 
that k hm: now in the house. Shak^eare, M. IV, qf WMtor. 

Wc in vain tearch for that consUturion within a fly, upon 
which depend those powers we observe in them. ' Locke. 

Search, n. s. [from the verb.] 

I. Inquiry W lookiog into every suspected place. 

The orb he roam’d 

With narrow tearck, and with inspection deep. Milton, P. L, 

2m Examination. 

The mind sets iudf on work in Search qf some hidden idea, 
and turns die eye of the soul upon it. Locke. 

3. Inquiry; act of seeking: with g/J for, or after. 

His reasons arc as two grmiis of wheat hid in two bushels of 

chaff: ,vou shnii seek all day ere you find them, and when you 
have them they are not worth tlie teareh. Shaktpeare. 

Who great in tearch of God and nature grow, 

They best the wise Creator’s praise declare. Jirydrn. 

Now mourn thy fatal teareh : 

It is not safe to have too quick a scns& Dryden. 

By the philosophical use of words, I mean siidi an use as 
conveys tlie precise notions of things, which the mind may be 
satisfied with in its teareh ajler knowledge. Locke. 

The parents, after a long tearch for the bo}-, gave him for 
drowned in a canal. ' Additon. 

This common practice carries the heart aside from all tliai 
is honest iu our tearch after truth. Walts. 

4 . Quest; pursuit. 

If zealous love should go in search of virtue, 

Where should he find it purer than in Blanche ? Shaktpeare. 

Stay him from his intendment, or brook such disgrace wdi 
as he shull run into: in that it is a thing of his own tearch, 
ond altogether against ni,y will. Shaktpeare, As yon like it. 

Nor did my tearck of lilicrty b^in, 

Till my black hairs were chang’d upon my chin. Dryden. 

Se'archabi-e.* adj. [from search.^'' That may be 
explored. Culgravc, and Sherwood. 

Sb'archer. n. s. [from search.} 

1. Exaniiil^; trier;, ^ 

The Agarencs that seek snsdom upon oarUi, the authors of 
fables, and tearebert out ofhndecatiin^iins. Bar, iii. x.;. 

The searc 4 rrs found a mw^d^Ut dimreace bett^een tlie 
Anakins and themselves. ^ Balegh, 

^%ion has pvea us a more jiktldba of the divine nature: 
be. whom we eppeal to u troth itrol^ the great trarcher of 
hearts, who wuj| not let fnuid go unpuniihed, or hold him 
gmltless that t^eth his tunac in vain. Additon. 

2. Seeker; inquirer. 4 • 

an vain We liR up our presiimptuons eyes ) 

%To what our Maker to Uicir ken denies; > 

The tearcher follows fast; the olgect flies. } Prior. 

Avoid thd man who pracUscs any thing unbecoming a free 
and open tigreher after truth. Wattt. 

3. Ofiicer in London appointed to examine the bodies 
of the d^, and report the cause of deuth. 

The tearckert, who arc ancient matrons sworn to thdr oSicc, 
impair to the place where the dead coips lies, and by view of 
the same, and by other inquiries, examine by what disrasc the 
coi]Mdicd. Grauat, BiBi of MorMity, 

Se'arching.# n. s. [from search.} Examination; in¬ 
quisition. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

For the divisions of Reuben there were great tearckingt of 
heart. Juiget, v. 16. 

Se'archless.# ady. [search and less.} Avoiding or 
esefipin^ search; inscrutable. 
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The modest>seeiniiig eye, ■ 

Beneath whom: beauteoun beamit, helving heaven. 

Lurk Mcarchlets running, cruelty, ana death. Thmntntu Sprmg. 

Se'abeokess.# «. s. [from To sear."] State of being 
scared or cauterized : from the practice of surgeon.s, 
who apply burning.'^ in order to heal corrupt flcsli, 
which becomes afterwards insensible; hence, figu¬ 
ratively, insensibility. 

He wanders at my extreme prodigality of credit, and teared- 
neti of conscience, in citing an epistle so convicted by Bellar- 
mine t _ Bp. HnU, Hon. of llie Marr. Clerg. p. at-f 

Delivering up the sinner tt^a stupidity, or teondnett of con¬ 
science. Sotdh, Sena. ix. 54. 

He is sealed up under a spirit of teareducu and reprobation. 

South, Serm. x. ayy. 

SE^ASON.”!* «. .V. \_saison, Fr. Dr. .Tuhnaon. — 
Probably from the Lat. occasione, abl. of occasiof 
whence the Ital. cagionCi the same.] 

1. One of the four parts of the year, Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, Winter. 

The fairest flowers o’ the seaton 
Arc our carnations and streak’d gillyflowers. Shakupearr. 

Then Siinimcr, Aiitunm, WintiT did ap|icm'; 

And Spring wa^ but a nraaon of tlie year. .Drt/iUn. 

Wc saw, in six di.ys’ travelling, the several seasoat of the year 
in their be.iiity. Addison on Italy. 

2. A time as distinguislu'd from others. 

lie’s noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 

Till- fits o’ the season. Shakspearr, Macbeth. 

'I'lic season prime for sweetest sc«nt.4 and airs. Mifton, P. L. 

3. Afittiinc; an opportune concurrence. 

At season fit let her with thee partake. Milton, P, L. 

All liusiiiess slioiiM be done uetiiiies; and there’s as little 
trouble of doing it in season too, as out of reason. L'Estrange. 

For active sports, for pleasing rest, 5 
This is tile time to be poasesi; % 

The best is but in season best. J Dryden. 

1 would indulge the gladness of my heart! 

Let us retire: her griel' is out of siason. Philips. 

Tliern is no season to which such cliougiits as these are more 
suitable. Atterbury. 

TIlC season when to come, and when to go. 

To sing, or cease to sing, wc never know. Pofse. 

.4. A time not very long. 

We’ll slip you for a season, hut our jealousy 
Docs yet draend. Shaksjsenre, Cymh. 

5. [Friom me verb.] That which givra a high 
relish. 

You lack the segson of all natures, sleep. 

, Shakspeaie, Macbeth. 

Salt too little, wbidi may season give. 

Skakspeate, Much Ado. 

To SE'ASON.'f’ w. a. \assaissotmtT, Fr. Dr. John¬ 
son. — Ital. sahare ,■ German, salzen from salfo, 
Lut. to salt.] 

1. To mix with food any thing that' gives a high 
relish. 

Every oblation of thy mcaUoifijriag .slialt thou season with 
salt. Lea, ii. ij. 

They seasoned every sacrifice, whereof a greater part was 
eaten bji the priests. • Brown, Pulg. Err, 

For breakfast and supper, milk and inilk-pottacc are very fit 
fur children; only let them not bcse-isoned withsiignr. Loeke, 
The wise contriver, -• 

To keep the waters from corruption free, 

Mixt them witli salt, and season'd all the sea. Blaekmore. 

2. To give a relish to; to recommend by suiuetlilng 
mingled. 

You season still with sports your serious hours; 

For age but tastes of pleasures, youth devours. Drydtn. 

The proper use of wit is to season conversation, to represent 
what is praiseworthy to the greatest advantage, and to expose 
the vices and ibllies of men. Tdlotson. 

V0I» IV. 
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3. To qualify by admixture of anoUier ingredient. 

Mercy is above this scentred sway i 
It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power does then shew likest God’s, 

When mercy setuuns justice. Shakspeare, Merch. of Ven. 

Season your admiration but a while. 

With an attentive ear, till I deliver 

■niis marvel to you. Sheihspcare, Hamlet. 

4. To imbue; to tinge or taint. 

VVhatevar thing 

The sithe of time mows down, devour unspar*!!, 

* Till I, iu man residing, througli the race * 

Ills thoughts, Ills looks, words, actions, all infect,^ 

And season him thy last and sweetest prey. Milton, P, L, 

Secure their religion, season their younger years with pru¬ 
dent and pious princijiles. Bp. Taylor. 

Sin, taken into die soul, is like a liquor poured into a ves¬ 
sel; .HO much of it as it fills, it also seasons: the touch and 
tincture go together. _ South. 

5. To fit for any use by time or habit; to mature. 

The crow doth sing a.* bweetb as the lark, 

■ When neither is attoiided; and, I think. 

The nightingale, if slie should sing by day. 

When every eoose is oaeklius:, would be thought 
-Vu better a musician than riie wren: 

How iniiny things by sea'on season’d nre, 

To their rieht praise and true perfection. Sltakspeare. 

IVho ill want a hollow friend doth try. 

Directly seasons him his enemy, Shakspeare. 

Wc charge you, that you have contriv’d to take 
From Home all season’d idlice, and to wind 
Yourself unto a power tyrannical. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

The arrhers of his auiird shot two arrows every man together 
against an inch board of well seasoned timber. Hayward. 

His plenteous stores do season’d timber send; 

Thither the brawny earpeniers repair. Dryden. 

A man should harden and season himself beyond the degree 
of cold wherein lie lives. Addison. 

To Se'ason.'I' V. n. 

1. To become mature; to grow fit for any purpose. 

Carjientcrs rough plane hoards fo. tiooring. Hmt .they may 
set them by to season. Mojon, Mevh. Er. 

2. To betoken; to savour. 

I.0SC not your b.oour mid your time together. 

It seasons ot a fool. Beaum, and FI. Chance.'. 

Se'asonabi.e, adj. isaison, Fr.] Opportune; hap¬ 
pening or done at a proper lime; proper as to 
time. 

Mercy is seasonable in the time of uiHiction, ns clouds of rain 
in the time of drought. Ece-lus. v. a. 

If ever it was seasonable to preach courage in the despised 
ahii'-ed cause of Christ, it is now, when his truths are reformed 
into nothing, when the hands and hearts of bis faithful mini¬ 
sters are wetikened. South, Serm. 

Se'asoxableness.'I'». s. [from srasotM^/f.] Opi^r- 
tnncncss of time; propriety with rt'gard to tliiteT 

1 durst never lay too much hope on the forward beginnings 
of wit and ineniury, which have been applauded in ehitdrcu. 
1 knew they could but ottaiii their vigoixr; and if sooner, no 
whit the better; for tlio earlier is their perfection of wisdom, 
the longer siinll he their witless age. Sensonabteness is best in 
all these things whirii have their ripeness and decay. 

Bp. Hall, Holy Obsrro. (1609,) } 15. 

Neither Alic goodness of the soil, nor the scasawAl^ss of 
the weather, nor the industry of the husbandman, is now in- 
feriour to that of fonner ages. Hake will on Pron. p. 14.;. 

A British freeholder would very ill discharge his part, if lie 
did not neknowteilge the excellency andsciMonoAfeMm of those 
laws by which his country has been rccovcreil out of its con- 
I fusions. Addison. 

' Se'asonably. arf». [from srasonai^c.] Properly with 
respect to time. 

This is that to which 1 would most earnestly, most season- 
eddy iulnse you all. S^rai, Sent. 

4 H 
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Se'asonaob.# b.s. [froins(ra5on.] Seasoning; sauce. 

Light gives a teaienage to. all other {hutions, ojieii the- 
bosom of the universe, and shows the treasures of nature; in a 
word, gives oppottunity to the enjoyment of all the other senses. 

SouUi, Sem. viii. 408. 

Charity is the grand leatonage of every Christian duty. 

Soul/i, SertH, ix. lys. 

Se'aboneb. ». s. [from To season^ He who seasons 
or gives a relish ft any thing. 

Se'asonino. n, s, [from season."} That which is 
atldcd«to anv thing to give it a relish. 

Breads we nave of several grains, with divers kinds of 
leavenings and seatoningt; so that some do extremely move 
appetites, and some do nourish {<0 as divers do live of them 
alone. Bacon. 

Some abound with words, without any teatoni»^ or taste of 
matter. B. Joiitoti. 

A foundadon of good sense, and a cultivaHon of learning, 
arc remired to give a teaionii^ to retirement, and moke us 
taste the blessing. Dty/Jen. 

Polidcol nicculadons are of so dry and austere a nature^. 
that dicy will not go down with the piiblick without fivguent' 
seasonings. Atlditon, Precfwlder. 

Ibc publick accept a paper which has in it none of those 
xeoioniiigs that recommend the wiitings which ore in vogue 
among us. Adduon, Sped. 

Many vegetable substances ore used by mankind as season¬ 
ings, which Abound with a ht|hiy exaltw aromatic oil; as 
thyme and savoiy. Arbuthnot on Atimetits. 

SEAT. n. s. [sedes, Lat. sett, old Gennan. Skinner.] 

1. A chair, bencli, or any thing on which one may sit. 

The sons of light. 

Hasti^, resordng to the summons high, 

And^took thmr seals. 

Ihe lady of the leaf ordain’d a feast. 

And made the lady of the flower her guest; 

When, lo, a bower ascended on the plmn, 

With sudden seats ordain’d, and laigc for either tr^. lityden. 

2. Chair of State; throne; post of authority; tribunal. 

With dni?observance of thy gomily sed, 

Great Agamemnon, Nestor shall supply 

Thy latest words. Shakspearc, Tr. and Cress. 

Thus we debase 

The nature of our seats, and make the rabble. 

Call eftr cares fears, ^udespeare. Corid. 

Whatsoever be the manner of the world’s rad, most ccr^n 
it is an end it shall have, and as certain that then we shall a|i>, 
])ear before the judgemenweat of Christ, that cv^ nun may 
reedve according to that which he hath don iff his body, 
whether it be go^ or evil. HakewUt ost-Providence. 

3. Mansion; residence; dwelling; abode. 

It were enough in reason to succour with victuals, and cither 
helps, a vast multitude, com|>ellcd by necessity to seek a new 
scat, or to direct them unto a country able to receive tltetn. 

Ralegh, 

earth, how Ckc to heaven 1 if not [ireferr’d 
Most justly, xeof worthier of.ppd^ as built 
With second thai^ts, reforming what was old. Milton, P. L. 

In Alba he fix Ihs royal seat t 
And, born a a race'of kings beget. Dt^en. 

liw Wi^er caus’d thee, friend, to change thy seat. 

And seek ut Sabine idr a wimn retreat? Vryilen. 

Tbe promis’d seat of empire shall again 
Cover Utc mountain, and command the plain. Prior. 

4. Situation; site. 

.It foUoweth now that we find out the seat of ]^dra; for in 
it was Paradise by God planted. .‘ Ralegh. 

A chnrdi by Strand-bridge, and two Ush^’ tmuses, were 
ppUed down to make a seal for his new building. “ Umward. 

He that builds a fair house upon an ill seed, committeui him¬ 
self to prison. Bacon, 

Tlie fittest and the easiest to be drawn '' 

To our society, and to aid the war, ' 

Dm rather for their seal, being next borderers 
On Italy. " R, Jonson, Catiline. 

To Skat. p. a. [from the noun.] 
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1. To place on seats; to cause to sit down. 

The guests were no sooner seated but dicy entered into a 
warm debate. Arbuthnot, 

2. To place in a post of authority, or place of dis¬ 
tinction. • 

Thus high was king Richard seated. Shakspearc, Rich. Ill, 
Not Babylon, 

Nor great Alcairo, such mognifleenre 
Equml'd in all thdr glories to inshrino 
Bclus or Scrapis their gods, or sent 

Their kings. _ MSton, P.L. 

A q)irit of envy or opposition makes mankind uneasy to sec 
others of the same species serded above them in a sort of per- 
fi^on. . 

3. To fix in imy particular place or situation; to 
settle. . 

Should one. family or one thousand hold posses.don of all 
the southern undiscovered continent, because they had scaled 
themselves in Nova Guiana. Ralegh. 

By no means build too near a great nduhlioiir, which wmc, 
in truth, to be as unfortunately seated ou the eartli n.s Mercury 
is in the heavens; for the most part ever in combustion, or 
obscurity, under brighter beams than his own. Wottov. 

4. To fix; to place firm. 

Why do I yield to that suggestion. 

Whose horrid image doth npfix my hair. 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs. 

Against tbe use of nature ? Shakspearc, Macbeth. 

From thmr foundations loosening to and fro. 

They pluck’d the sealed hills. Miltmt, P, L. 

To Seat.* p. n. To rest; to lie down. Notin 
use. 

Him thether eke for ail his frarfuil threat 
He followed fast, and chased him so nic. 

That to the folds, where sheepe at night doc seat, • 

Aiid to die litle cots, where shepherds lie 
In winter’s wrothflill dme, he forced him to flip. 

Speiuer, F. Q. vi. ix. 4. 

SEAVES,# n. s. Rushes. Nortli. Jtay, and Groxc. 

Se'avy.* adj. Overgrown with ru.shes: ns, scaty 

ground. Kay. 

Seba'ceods.* a^. [sciacrtss, Lat.] Made of tallow; 
belonging to tmlow. Coles writes it sebaceati, Diet. 
1685. 

Se'cant.'I" m. s. [sccans, Lat. secante, Fr.] In geo¬ 
metry,.the right line drawn from the centre of a 
circle^ cutting and meeting with another line called 
the tangent without it l^ct. 

A sceant cannot be u taiigein, Rp. Rerheley, Analyst, § 24. 

7 b SECE'DE. v. n. [jsecedo, LaUn.] To withdraw 
from fellowship in- any affair. 

Sece'der. n. s. [from feeede,"} ^One who discovers 
Ids disapiirobation of any proceedings by with¬ 
drawing himself. 

Jb Sece'an. V. c. [secei'iio, Lat] To separate finer 
from gro8i3r matter; to muke the separation of 
substances ui,|the body. 

Krds are batter meot than beasts, because their flesh doth 
assipiate more finely, and secetnelA more subdity. .. Racon. 

' pitmte or mucus secerned in the nose and windpipe, is 
not an excrementitious but a Iradable humour, nccessoiy for 
defending those parts, from which it is seeemed, from excori- 
ations. Arbsdhntd, 

Sbcb'ss.* ». s. [seeesst^ Lat] Retirement; retreat 

Slant seceu, waste solitude. 

' if»e. Song 0/ the Soul, (1647,) Pref. B. 4. b. 

Sece'ssiox.*}” n.5i ijsee^ssio, Lat] 

I. The act of departing. 

The accession of bodies upon, or secession thereof from the 
earth’s surface, perturb not the equilibration of mdier hemi¬ 
sphere. Rroum, 
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The act of withdrawing firom councils or actions. 

The cells and cloystew of retireil virtaries, whose very secei- 

. Mon proclaims their cantempt of sinful seculars. 

Bp. Hall, PeacnHokvr, § 8 . 

Sk'cle. n.s. Isiecle, Ft. seculm, Lat.] A century. 
Not in use. 

Of a man’s age, part he lives in his father’s lifetime, and 
part afl^r his son’s birth; and thereupon it is wont to be said 
that three generations make one seele, or hundred years in the 
genealogies. Hammond, Pract. Catech. 

To SECLU'DE. i’. a. {secludo, Latin.] To confine 
Ironi; to shut up apart; to exclude. 

None is secluded from that function of any degree, state, or 
calling. WMgiJ'l. 

Some parts of knowledge God has tliought fit to serlude 
from us, to fence them not only, as he did the interdicted tree, 
bv combination, but with difficulties and impossibiliues. 

Dec. of Chr. Piet^, 

The number of birds described may be near otc hundred, 
and of fishes, secluding shell-fish, as many; but if the shelldtsh 
be taken in, more than six tiroes the number. /Cov- 

Inciusc your tender plants in your conservatory, secluding 
all entrance of cold. Bvelyn, Kalendar, 

Let eastern tyrants from the light of heaven 
Seclude their bosom slaves. Thomson. 

S£(‘Li)^sioN.=lk 4t. s. [seclusits, Lat.] A ahutting out. 
ColcB, Diet. 1685. Separation; exclusion. 

Their women appear to have been devoted to a state of 
sccliisuin. IVartots. 

SE'CONl). «</;. [.vrronef, Fr. Latin. It is 

ob-serviiblc, tbat the EnMish have no ordinal of 
tw,' as the Latins and tM nations deriving from 
tlftm have none of diw. What the Latins call 
secwi(tu.i, from sgquory the Saxons term oiSep, or 
eeprepa.] 

1. The next in order to the first; the ordinal of two. 

Sunk were tlieir hearts with horror of the crime, 

Nor needed to be warn’d a second time. 

But bore each other hack. Drt/den. 

2. Next in value or dignity; inferiour. 

1 shall not speak stiperlativciy of them, lest I be suspected 
of partiality; but this I may truly say, they arc second to none 
in the Christian world. Bucon, Adv. to VilUcrs. 

None T know 

Second to me, w like; equal much less. MUfoti, P. L. 

My ryes are Still the.lame; caoh glance, each grace. 

Keep their first lustre, and maintain their place. 

Not si-cmd yet to nay other lace. Drgdcn. 

Not tlicse huge bolts, Iw whieh the yiants slain, 

Lay overthrown on the Phhi;|^an plam; 

’Twas of a lesser mould and lighter weight; 

They call it thunder of a lecund rate. Addison. 

By a sad train of misers alone 
Distinguish’d long, and second now to none. Pope. 

Persons of secmid rate merit in thdr own country, like Itinls 
of passage, thrive here, and fly off when their employments are 
at an end. Sw^. 

Sf/coki>-iiand. n. s. Possession received from the 
first possessor. 

.Se'gond-hand is sometimes used adjectively. Not 
original; not primary. 

Some men build so much upon authorities, they hove but n 
seeoHddtand or implicit knowl^gc. Locke. 

Uhm ore too proud to cringe to secondJtand favourites in a 
great fwiily. Smf la (fay. 

At SE'eoND-HANn. adv. In imitation; in the second 
place of order; by transmissioo; not primarily; 
not originally. 

Tliey limited them with satyrs and' epigrams, which perhaps 
had boon taken up at first only to make their court, and at 
seconddusud to flatter those who had flattered'their kiflg. 

Temple, 


In imitation of preadiers at secondJsand, I shall trauM-ribe 
from ^lycre a piece of raiilcry. Taller. 

Spurious virtue in a mnid; 

A virtue but at second-hand, Suifl. 

SeVond. ff. s. Isecondy Ft. from the adjective.] 

1. One who accompanies anotlier in a duel to ilirm 
or defend him. 

Their seixmds minister an oath, 41 
Which wa^ ind>ffcrcnt to them botii. 

That on their knightly faith and troth 
So niagick them supplied; 

And sought them tliat tliey had no cliarms. 

Wherewith to work each other’s liamis. 

But came with simple open arms 

To have their causes tried. Dragon, Hymphid. 

Their first encounters wi^e very furious, til! after some toil 
and bloodshed they were parted by the seconds. Adtiison. 

Personal brawls come in as seconds to finish the dispute of 
opinion, IVatU. 

2. One who supports or maintains; a supporter; a 
maintainor. 

He propounded the duke as a main cause of divers infirmi¬ 
ties in the state, being sure enough ui seconds after the first 
onset. Wtdlon. 

Courage, when it is only a second to injustice, and fidls on 
without provocation, is a disadvantage to u cliaractcr. Collier. 

3. A second minute, the second division of an hour by 
sixty; the sixtieth part of a minute. 

Four flames of an equal magnitude will be kept alive the 
space of sixteen second minutes, though one of these flames 
alone, in the same vessel, will not last above twenty-five or at 
most thirty seconds. Wilkins, Math. Mngick. 

Sounds move above X140 English feet in a second minute of 
time, anil in seven or eight minutes of time about 100 English 
miles. Lm-kc. 


To Se'cond. V. a, [seconder., Fr. secundo, Lat from 
the noun.] 

I. To support; to forward; to assist; to come in 
after tlie act as a maintainer. 


The authors of the former opinion were presently seconded 
by other wittier and Iictter Icumcd, who being loth that the 
I'orni of chur''li polity, which they sought to bring in, should 
be otherwise than in the highest degree accounted of, took 
first an exception against the diflercncc between church polity 
and matters of necessity to salvation. Hooker. 

Though wc here fall down. 

We have supplies to second our altcnqit; 

If they miscarry, theft shall srcoml them. Shahspearr, Hen. VI. 

1 to be the power of Israel’s God 
Avon, and challenge Dagoii to the test, ' ' . 

Ofl^ering to combat tlice his champion bold, ' 

With the utmost of hi. godhead seconded. .Mtthm, S, . 4 . 

Painitiar Ovid tender thoujftits inspires, 

And nature seconds ail his soft desires. Boscmumou. 

If in company you offer something for a jest, and no body 
.seconds you in your laugliter, you may condemn their taste; 
but ill the mean time you make a very indiflerent figure. Sidtl. 

lu human works, though labour’d on with pain, 

A thousand movements scarce one purjiose gain; 

In God’s, one single can its ends protiuce. 

Yet serves to second too some other use. Pope. 

2. To follow in the next place. 

You some permit 

To second ills with ills. Shakspearc. 

Having formerly discoxrsed of a maritimal voyage, 1 think it 
not impertinent to second the same with some necessary rela¬ 
tions concerning the royal navy. Ilalegh, 

He saw his guileful act 
By Eve, though all unweeting, seconded 
Xlmn her husband. Milton, P. L. 

Sin is seconded with sin; and a mnn seldom commits one sin 
to please, but he commits another to defend himself. Sout/.. 


Sk'cond Sight, n. s. Tltc power of seeing tilings lii- 
turt^ or thinn distant: supposed inherent in sonic 
of the Scottish islanders. 
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A> he wai.going out to steal a sheep, he was seized with a 
fit of second s^W; the face of the country presented him with* 
a wide prospect of new scenes, wliich he had never seen be- 
fore. AddUmm, Freeholder. 

Se'cond sighted, adj. [front second sight.'} Having 
the second sight.. 

Sawney was desrendod of an ancient family, renowned for 
their skill in prognorticks: most of his ancestors were sccinid 
lighted, and bis mothff but narrowly escaped for a witch. 

Addison. 

Sr/coNDAKitv. adv. [from secondan/.} In the second 
degree; in the second order; not primarily; nt)t 
oi^inally; not in the first intendou. 

These atoms make the wind primarily tend downwards, 
though other accidentai cuiucs impel them secoiidari/i/ to a 
sloping motion, Dighy. 

He confesses that temples arc erected, and festivals kept, to 
the honour of saints, at least secondardy. _ StiUinn/eef. 

It is primarily generated out of the cil'usiou of melanciiolirk 
blood, OT teemdarily out of the dregs and remainder of a 
phlegmonous or oedematick tumour, Jlarvry. 

Se'condariness. w. s. [li-orn sramdai^.} The state 
of being secondary. 

' That H%ch is jieculiar and discriminative must be taken from 
tbe primariness and lecondarineis of the perception. Norrit, 

SE'CONDARY.'f* a^. [secondaire, old Fr. scctaida- 
rius, Lat] 

1. Not primary; not of the first intention. 

Two are the radical (fiSerenccs: the treondary dilTercnces 
are as four. Bacon, Nat. Hut. 

1, Succeeding to the first; subordinate. 

Wheresoever there is moral right on the one hand, no te- 
emdary right can discharge it. i,‘Estrange. 

Gravitation is the powerful cement which holds together 
this magnificent structure of the world, which stretcheth tbe 
North over the empty space, and hangeth the earth npon 
nothing, to transfer the words of Job from the first and real 
cause to the secondary, Bentley, 

3. Not of the first order or rate. 

If the qrstem had been fortuitously formed by the conven¬ 
ing matter of a chaos, how is it conceivable that all the pla¬ 
nets, both primaiy and secondary, should revolve the some way 
from the West to tbe Eas^ and that in the same plane ? Bentley. 

4. Acting by transmission or deputation. 

That we were form’d then, say’st thou? and the work 

Of secondary hands, task transferrid 

From father to his ton? Jfitton, P.L. 

As in a watch’s fine machine, 

Thou^i many artful sprinfp are seen. 

The added movements which declare 
How full die moon, bow old tbe year. 

Derive thrir lecondary power 

From diat which simply points the hour. 

5 . A seemdary fever is that which arises after a crisis, 
pr tbe discharge of some morbid matter, as after 
the declension of the snudl-pox or measles, (^'ttcy. 

SE'coNnARY.’t’ n. s. [from tbe «djective.] A dele¬ 
gate; a deputy. 

He wishes to t^e on board tbe eight lerondariei, or minor 
canons, of bis college. Wartm, Hist, E.P.'A Z43. 

It wastaeitly understood, and was very proper in itself, that 
these lecondaricx fushera of a school] were not to be greedy in 
engrossing the rarities, when strangers, which often happened, 
were at itamer. Wak^d, Mem. p. 4 7. 

Ss'coiri)^^ n. s. [from second.] One who 8ui> 
ports or maintains theproposiUonor assertion made 
w another. 

• 1 do not tell the respectable mover and seconder, by a per¬ 
version of their sense and expressions, that their proportion 
between the ridiculous and tbe datmerous. 

Burke, Speech m the Durat. Pasiiaments, 
iSe'cOMDlv. adv. [from second.} In the second place. 
First, she badi disobeyed the law; and leconBy, tre^asKd 
a gpins t her husband, iBectus. axiii. *3. 
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First, metals are more durable than plants; and teroiid/v, 
they are more solid and haid. Bacon. 

The house «>f commons in freland, and, irrondly, the privy 
councU, addressed his majesty gainst these hulf-penee. Smip. 

Se'c'ONorate. n, s. [second imd rate.} 

1. The second order m dignity or value. 

Tlicy call it thunder of the seeondrafe. Addison, Ovil. 

2. It is sometimes used adjcctively; of the second 
Older. A colloquial licence. 

He was not tlien a leeoudrafr champion, ns they would have 
him, yvho think fortitude tbe first virtue in a licro. hrydm. 

Se'crecy. m. s. [from secret.} 

1. Privacy; state of being hidden; concealment. 

That’s not suddenly to be perform’d, 

■ But with advice and silent secrecy. Shahspearc, Hen. VI. 

The lady Amic, 

Whom the king hath in secrecy lung married, 

'Ihis day was view’d in open as Lis queen. 

’ _ _ Shahspearr, Hen. VlJl. 

In Nature’s book of infinite seenvy, 

A little can 1 read. Shakipcare, A»t. and Clt nj,. 

2 . Solitude; retirement; not exposure to view. 

TI10U in thy secrecy, although alone. 

Best with thyhilf accoinpany'd, seek’st not 

Social commimication, Milton, P. L. 

Thera is no siieh thing as jierfcrt*<’crcfj,,io ciu oiirage :i ra¬ 
tional mind to the perpetration of any base action; tor a man 
must first extinguish and put out tbe great light within him, 
his eooscienre; he must get away from hinisclt] and shake oft 
the thousand witnesses which he always carries aliout him, bc- 
ibre he can be alone. .Vo«M, Seem, 

3. liorbearance of discove^. 

It is not wfth pnbliek as with private prayer: in this rather 
secrecy is commanded than outward shew; whereas that^irig 
tl>c publick act of a whole society, requireth accordingly more 
core to be hod of external appearance. Honker. 

4. fidelity to a secret; taciturnity inviolate; dost' 
sileocc. 

For secrecy no lady closer, _ Shaksprarc. 

Secrecy and fidelity were thdr only qualities. Bumel. 

SECRET, adj. [secret, French ; secretns, Latin.] 

1, Kept hidden; not revealed; concealed. 

The secret things belong unto the Lord our God ; but those 
things which are revealed belong unto us. JJeut, xxix. 39. 

Be this or aught ^ 

Than this more secret now dengn’d, 1 haste 

To know. Milton, P. L. 

а. Retired; private; unseen. . 

Thou open’st Wisdom’s way. 

And ^’st access,though zccrc/'she retire: 

And 1 perh^s M secret. Milton, P.I.. 

Theniecret in her sapphire cell 
He with tbeNais wont to dwell. Fentmi. 

3. Faiihful to a.secret entrusted. 

Secret Romans, that have spoke tbe word. 

And will not palter ? Shakspeare, JiU. Cws. 

4. private; afibirding privacy. 

The secrct.top 

Of Oreb or of ^inai. MUton, P.L, 

5. Occult; not apparent ,. 

Ot sympatl^ ur some'connatural fisree 
Powt^l at greats distance to unite 
W|thWrat amity things of like kind, 
fiy secrctest conveyance. MtUon, P. L. 

My heart which by a secret harmony 
Srill moves with thine, join’d in connexion sweet. i 

Mdion, P.L. 

б . Privyobscene. 

Se'cret. m. 5. [secret, French; secretum, Latin.] 

I. Something studiously hidden. 

Infectmi minds j. 

To their deaf ^lows wiH discharge their secrets. Suskspewe. 

There Is no secret that they can hide from thee. 

Euk, xxviii. 
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We not to explore the teerelt ask 
Of hii eternal emiwe. MiUon, P. L. 

2 , A thing unknown; something not yet discovered. 

All blesi Meereti, 

All you unpublish’d virtucwof the earth. SItahpfare, K. Lear. 
All tecrcU of the deep, all Nature's works. Milioa, P. L, 
The llomans seem not tjo have known the secret of paper, 
credit. Ariuthmt. 

3. Privacy; swrecy; invisible or undiscovered slate. 

Bread eaten in secret is pleasant. Prov. ix. 17. 

In seeret, riding through the air she comes. MUlon, P, L. 
To Se'cret. V. a. [from the noun.] To keep private. 
Orcat care js to be used of the clerks of tlie council, for the 
secreting of their consultations. . Bacon, Adv. to VWkrs. 
SE'cBETARiSHip.'f” «. s. [sccrc/azrc, Fr, from secretary^ 
The office of a sccretai^. 

Since your secretaryship m the queen’s time I believe you 
wore so glutted with the office, that you bad not patience to 
venture on a letter to an absent, useless acquaintance. 

Smfl, Lett, to K. Lewis, (*737.) 

Se'cretary. n. s. {secretaire, Fr. secrctarius, low 
Latin.] One entrusted with the management of 
business; one who writes for another. 

Call (inrdincr to me, my new sceretary. Skakspeare. 

That which is most of all profitable is acquaintance with the 
serrelaries, and emplo)-cd men of ambassadors. Bacon. 

(^ottington was secretary to the prince. ■ Clarendon. 

To SECRETE. v.a. {seaetm, Latin.] 

1. To })ut aside; to liidc. 

2. [ Ill the iuiinial economy.] To secqrn; to separate. 
Secre rioN.-f- w. s. {secretioti, old Fr. from secre/us, 

L'llin.] 

1. 'fhat sigcftcy in ^hc animal economy that consists 
in scparctinjj; the various fluids of the body. 

2. The fluid secreted. ^ 

Secketi'tjoijs. at^\ [from secretus, Latin.] Parted 
by afliina! secretion. 

They have a similitude or contrariety to the secretUious 
humours in taste and quality. an the Humours. 

.Se'cretist. 72 . r. [from secret."} A deuw in secrets. 
Some things I have not yet thouj^t fit so plainly to reveal, 
not out of any envious iksign of having them buried with me, 
but that I tuqr barter with those seeretiils, that wUl not part 
with one secret but in exchange for anotiier. Boyle. 

.Se'cretly. ado. [from secret.} 

1. Privately; privily; not openly; not publickly; 
with intention not to be known. 

Give him this l^er, doit Mvreriy. Skakspeare. 

Now secretly with inward grief he pin’d; 

Now warm resentments to his griefs he join’d. Addison. 

Some may place thmr chief satisfaction Id giving secrc% what 
is to be distributed; others, in beiiig the open and avowed in¬ 
struments of making such distributions. „ AUerbury. 

2. Latently; so us not to be obvious; not apparently. 

, Those thoughts arc not wholly mine; but either they ere 

secretly in the poet, or may be fairly deduced from him. 

Dryden. 

8 e'crktness.-|* h. 5. [from secref.} 

1. State of being hidden; privacy; concealment. 

This feeding tyme of the Lord in secrelncst hath bene som- 

tyme shorter, somtynie longer. Bale on the Set. P. ii. (1550.) 

By reason of their sud combination and secretnvss used, 
many things lie hid from those in authority. 

Bp. Bancroft, Dang. Posit. B.i. cb. 1. 

2. Quality of keeping a secret. 

I coulif muster up 
Mv giants and my witches too, 

which arc vast constancy and seerelnm. Donne. 

Se'cretory. adj. [firom secretus, Latin.] “ Performing 
the oflSce of secretion, or animal separation. 

All the glands arc a congeries of vessels complicated to¬ 
gether, whereby they pvc the blood time to separate through 


the capillary vessels into the secretary, which* afterwards ex¬ 
onerate themselves into one duct. Bay. 

SECT.’f' 72 , {secte, French; secta, Latin, from 
sectando.} 

1. A body of men tuUowing some particular ma.ster, 
or united in some settled tenets. (.)ften iu a bad 
sense. 

We’ll wear out, 

In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great ones. 

That ebb and flow by th’ moon. Skakspeare, K, Lear. 

The greatest vicissitude of things is the vicissitude of scc/s 
and religions: the true religion is biiiit upon tlie rock; the 
rest arc tossed upon tlie waves of time. Bacon, Kss. 

'i'he jealous sects that dare not trust their cause 
So far Irom their own will as to the laws, 

You for their umpire and their synod take. Dryilen. 

The actdemicks were willing to admit tlic goodi. of fortune 
into their notion of felicity; 'but no sects of old philosophers 
did ever leave a room for greatness. Drydeiu 

A sect of freetliiiikers is a sum of cyphers. BtiUfry. 

2. In Shakspcarc it seems to be misprinted for set. 
Dr. Johnson. — Sonic modern editors have printed 
it set; but a sect, as Mr. Steevens observes, is what 
the giirdeacrs of later times call a cjUthif'. [from 
scctus, Lat. cut, sliced.] 

or our unbitted lusts, 1 take this that you call love to be a 
sect or scion. Skakspeare, Othello. 

Secta'rian.* adj. [from sectary.}. Belonging to 
sectaries. 

He hatches and fosters a spirit of pride and seetarran insiv 
lence, (a sure and fatal divider,) undo the specious pretence 
of religiods strictness. Utaumie, Serm. p. 39c. 

The dross of atheists and sectarian brass. 

Dryden, Hind and Panth. P. iii. 

Zeal for some opinion, or some party, Ixoreth out men of 
sectarian and ffictious spirits in such practices. 

'W * .Barrette, vol.i. S. 18. 

Holy intercourse—far from lauaticism, puritanism, or any 
sectarian odium. Goodman, frini. £v. Con/. P. i. 

SECTA’’RiANtSM. 4 k 72 . f. [from sertar/a 72 .] Sectarism. 

That deluge of sectarianism —is now inundating our land on 
every side. 

Dauieny, App. to his Guide to the Ch. (1799,) Lett. 9. 

Se'ctarism. 72 . s. [from sect,} Disposition to petty 
sects in opposiiioi^to things established. 

Nothing hath more marks ot schism and sectarism than this 
presbyterian way. Kitig Chartes. 

Se'ctarist.* 7j. s. [from ^arism.} A sectary; one 
who divides from publick establishment 

In a seetaruf I flame. 

Like the air of Amsterdam. Jordan's Poems. 

Milton was certainly of that profession, or general principle, 
in which all sectarists agree; a departure from cstablubmenti 
WartoH, Notes on Milton’s Sin. Poenu. 

SE'cTARY.-f" H. s. {seetaire, Frendi; from sect.} 

1. One who divides from publick establishment, and 
joins with those distinguished by some particular 
whims. 

My lord, you arc a sectary, 

'I'hat’s the plain truth. Skakspeare. 

Romish catbolirk tenets arc inconsistent, on the one hand, 
with tlie truth of religion professed and protested by the church 
of Engiaud, whence we arc called protestants; and the ana¬ 
baptists, and separatists, and sectaries, on the other hand, 
whose tenets ore full of schism, and inconsistent with mo¬ 
narchy. Bacon. 

The number of sectaries dues not conccni the clergy in point 
of interest or conscience. Smift. 

2 . A follower; a pupil. 

The sectaries of my cclc&tial skill. 

That wont to be the world’s chief ornaincnt, 

Hiey under keq>. Sprnstr. 
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Lucntiut [ww] the great admirer and leclan of Bpicunu. 

Hakewiu oh Prov. p.59. 
Galen, and ail his $eHaries, affirm, dint fear and sodncsi are 
the true characters, and insqmrablc aeddents, of melancholy. 

Ferrand on Love Mel, p. 36. 

Sbcta'tob.*!* Jt. s. IseclateWf Fr. sectatoTf Latin.] A 
follower; an Imitator; adisdple. 

Hereof the wiser sort and the best learned philosophers were 
not ignorant, as jCicero witnessedi, gathering the opinion of 
Aristode and his tectalof*. Ralegh, 

The philosopher Iwsies himself in accommodating all her 
filature’s] sqppeorances to the prindples of a school, of which 
he has sworn himself the tcclator. fVarburtm on Prod, p. 9t. 

Sx'cTiON. n.s, [seetionf French; secHo, Latin.] 

1. The act of cutting, or dividing. 

In the seerion of homes, man, of all senable creatures, has 
the fullest brain to his proporUon. » Woilou. 

A part divided from the rest 

3. A small and distinct part of a vrriting or book. 
Instead of their bw, which thev nwht not rend openly, 
they read of the prophets, that which in likeness of matter 
came nearest to each lectiou of thdr law. _ Hooker, 

Hie production of volatile suits I reserve till I mention them 
in another teclion, ' ^ Bt^le, 

Without breaking in upon the connection of his ianmage, 
it is hardly possible to give a distinct view of his several aigu- 
ments in disdnet lectiom, Locke, 

Se'ctor. n. s. [secleuTt French.] In geometry. 

Sector is an instrument made of wood or metal, 
with a joint, and sometimes a piece to turn* out to 
make a true square, with lines of sines, tangents, 
secants, equal parts, rhumbs, polygons, hours, 
latitudes, metals and solids. It is generally useful 
in all the ptfctical parts of tlic matlKHnaticks, and 
particularly contrived for navigation, surveying, 
astronomy,' dialling, and projection of the<J^nerc. 
All the lines of the secto?- can be acconimo^ed to 
any radius, which is done by taking off all divi- 
aiuns parallelwisc, and not lengthwise; the ground 
of which practice is this, that parullols to the base 
of any plain triangle beu the some proportion to it 
as the parts of the legs above the parallel do to the 
whole legs. • Harris. 

SE'CULAR.'f* a^. {_secularet. old French; sccidfcr, 
modern; sccufom,T.atin.] y . • 

1. Not spiritual; relating to adidni of the' present 
world; nbthdy; worldly. 

This, in every icvcnil luiin** actions of common life, ap- 
I>crtain^( unto munil; in publick and politick mvlar affiiirs, 
imto civil wisdom. Hooker. 

« Then diall they seek t* aviffi-themselves of names, 

Places, and tides; and with thaife to join 

Secular pow’r, though feigning sdil to act ', . 

By spiritual MiUon, P.L, 

2. [In the churcli of Rome.] Not bound by monas- 
tick rules. 

Those northern nations earily embraced the religion of thoiie 
they subdued, and by their devotion gave great authority and , 
reverence, and thereby case to the clergy, both teeular and re* 
gulor. . Temple, 

la Fnmcc vast numbers of ecclcsiasUcks, secular and reli¬ 
gious, Ihe upon die labours at ethers. Additon. 

3-. [Sreafotrr, French.] Happenbig oi' coming once 
in a secle or centuiy. 

The teoular year was kept but once in a centuiy. Addiion. 

Sx'CDI.AR.# B. S. * 

I. Not a t^iritual person; n layman. 

The clergy thought that, if it pleased the teeulart, it might 
be done. Hales, LeU.JromtheSt/nodtf Dart, 


2. An ecclesiastlck, in the Romish church, not bopnd 
by monastick rules. 

SECui.A'BnT.'f" n.s. {secularite, Fr. Cotgrave; from 
secular.'] Worldliness; attention to foe things of 
foe present life. 

Littleness and secularUp of spirit is the greatest enemy to 
contemplation. Burnet, TAeorp. 

S)ccui.AaiZA'Tioiji.# n. s. [from secularize.] Act of 
secularizing. 

Bcligioiis, that wont to be^ released of their vows, obtain 
briefs of seeularisaiioH from die pope. Chambers. 

To Se'culabize. v. a, Fr. ’from secular.] 

1. To convert from spiritual appropriations to com- 
mon use. 

2 . To make worldly. 

SE'ciit]:.ABi.Y. adv. [from seetdar.] In u worldly 
manner. 


Se'citlabness. «. s. [from secular.] Worldlines.s. 

Se'cumdine. n. *. {secondines, seamdes, Fr. smindu', 
viz. partes quod nascentem mfantem sequaniur, 
Ainsworth.] The membrane in which the embryo 
is wrap()cd; the after-birth. 

The esating of the skin is by the ancients coin|i!ircd to the 
breaking of the sectmdine, or cawl, but not rigktiv; for the 
secuudine is but a general cover, not shaped uccorcling to the 
parts, but the skin is. Hanm, Hat. Hist. 

, Future ages lie 

Wrapp’d in their uicred secundine asleep. 

If the rditus be taken out of the womb inclosed in ther<ri/»- 
dincs, it wUPcondiiue to live, and die blood to circiilutc. Hat/. 


SECU'RE. n^. [jecurur, Latin.] 

1. Free from fear; exempt from tcrrour; easy; 

.^ured. 

' Confidence then bore thee on secure 

To meet no danger. MiUast, /'. L. 

2. Confident; not distrustful: with of. 

Rut thou, fogye oj soul, unbent with woes; 

The more thr iWtunc frowns, the more np|>osc. Drpdcn. 

One nimd me had, belov’d above the rest; 

Secure ul^’lier, the secret she confess’d. Driidrn. 

The portion of their wealth they design for.tKc uses of the 
poor, they may throw iitto one of these publick repositories, 
secure that it will be well employed. Atlerlnup. 

3t Sure; not doubtbig: with of. 

It conccrus the most sewre of Us strengdi, to pray to God 
not to expose him to an eheihy. ^ Rogers. 

In Lethe’s lake souls long obBvlon taste; 

Of future life secure, foigetml of the past. Drpden. 

Haply too secure cf onr iVschaige 
From penalty. MRUan, P. 

We five and act as if we were, perfectly secure </the final 
event of dpngs, however we oiiRy behave ourselves. Allcrbuty. 

4. Careless; wanting caution; wahfoig vigilance. 

Gideon smote the host, for the host were secure. Judges. 

5. Ft^e frpm danger; safe. f 

Lt t ut not then suspect Our hao# state, 

All 1191 seciimjfp singlctbr comliii^ MUlon, P,L'. 

! Mewapus next, 

' edbl, om fated from the fire, 

In pomp W^iMrs. Drpden. 

Secure from fortune’s blows, 

Secure of whiit I cannot lose. 

In my small pinn^ 1 cm sail. Drp^, llor, 

6 . It has some^imefi"i^ before foe object in all its 
senses; but more properly^em before evUf or foe 
cause of evil. ‘\f ^ 

To Secu'be. 'v*a. [from foe adjective.] 

I. To make certain; to put out (ff hazard to ascer- 
talu. 
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Nothing left 

That mkht hi« happy state lecure. 

Secure from outwara forcp. Milton, P. L. 

Actions have tiicir preference, not according to the tran¬ 
sient pleasure or {tain that accompanies or follows them here, 
hut ns they serve to tecurc that perfect durable happiness here, 
after. Locir. 

TYuth and certainty are not 'eeeured by innate principles; 
but men arc in the same uncertain floating estate with as with¬ 
out them. Locke, 

That prince who shall be so wise as h^ established laws of 
liberty to iteeure protection to the honest industry of mankind, 
against the oppression of power, will quickly be too hard for 
his neighbours. Loeke, 

Deeper to wound, she shuns the fight; ' 

She drops her onus to gain the field; 

Secures her conquest by her flight. 

And triumphs when she seems to yield. Prior. 

Nothing can be more artftd than the address of Ulysses: he 
securet himself of a powerful advocate, by paying aii ingenu¬ 
ous and laudable deference to his friend. Broome. 

2. To protect; to make sale. 

I spread a Cloud lieforc the victor’s sight, 

Sustain’d the vanquish’d, and secur'd bis flight; 

£\’ii then rcrur’d him, when 1 sought with Joy 

The vow’d destruction of ungrateful Troy. Drydeu. 

Where tw'o or three sciences are pursued at the same time, 
if one of them be dry, as logick, let another be more enter¬ 
taining, to secure the mind from weaiiness. WMts. 

3. To insure. 

Secc'helv. adv. [from sixurc .1 

1. Without fear; cnrclewl}'. 

Love, that had now long time sccurdu slept 
III VciiMs’ la)!, unarmed then and naked, . 

Gan rear his head, by Clotho being waked. Spenser. 

’Tis done like Hector, but securely done, 

A little proudly, aud ^eat deal niisprizing 

The knight oppos’d. Shakspeofre, Tr. aud Cress. 

Ills daring ioc sector/^ him defy’d. M'dlen, P.h, 

A soul that caa scewely death defy. 

And count it nature’s privilege to die. Dryden, Juv, 

Wheth'T any of the reasonings arc inconsistent, I securely 
leave to the judgeincnt of the reader. Atlerbury. 

2. Without danger; safely. 

We upon our globe’s Ipt verge shall go, 

And view the ooeau leaning on the sky; 

From thenee our rolling neidibours we shall know. 

And on the lunar world securSy pry. Drydeu. 

SECu'tiEMEUT. iu j. [from secure,'\ The cause of 
safety; protection; defence. 

Tlicy, like Judah desire death; Cain, on the contiary, grew 
dhud thereof, an>if obtginedA tecuremeut from it. 

Brown, Vidii. Err. 

Secu'iieness.* n, s, [from attrjp-c.] W^ant of vigi¬ 
lance; carelessness. 

Which omisHon was a strange neglect and securettess, to niy 
understanding. / Aecon, J>t/. (ed. 1657,) p. ao. 

Alas, my son, nor fine, nor heaven itself, 

Can or would wrest my whole care of your good 
To any least secureness in your ill. 

Beaum. and FI. Bloody Brother.. 
^eci/rity. n. s. Isecur 0 f Fr. securitas, Lot. from 
secure.] * 

1. Carelessness; freedom from fear. 

Marvellous securily is always dangerous, when’ inen will not 
beUeve any bees to w in a lifve, until Uiey hoye a sharp sense 
of their stings. ' Hayward. 

2. Vitious carelessness; con6dence; want of vigilance. 

How senseless then, and dead alfoul hath he, 

Which thinks his soul doth with his body die; 

Or thinks not so, but so would have It b^ 

That he might sin with more security f ^ Davies. 

3. Protection; defence. 

* If the providence of God be taken aOmy, what security have 
wc against those innumerable dangers to vrakh human nature 
is continually exposed? TilkUon. 
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4. Any thing given as a pledge or caution; insurance ; 
assurance for any thing; uc act of giving caution, 
or being bound.. 

Thera Is scarce tnfth enough alive to make societies secure; 
hut securitu cnoti^ to make mllowships accurst. Shaksjieair. 

When they had. taken securily of Jasoti, they let thmn go. 

dels, xvii. 9. 

It is |iosst^ for a man, who hath the appearance of religion, 
to be wickeoand an hypocrite; but it is impossible for a man, 
who openly declares against reli^n, to give any reasonable 
security that he will not be felse Hid cruel, ' Swi/l. 

Exchequer bills have been geaenilly reckoned the surest and 
most sacred of all securities. Sudft, Examiner. 

The Romans do not seem to bavc known the secret of paper 
credit, and securities upon mortgages Arbul/mot on Coins. 

5. Safety; certain^. 

Sonic, who rave their advice for entering into a war, alleged 
that wc should have no security for our trade, while Spain was 
subject to a prince of tlie Bourlion fiuiiily. Swi/t. 

Seda'n."!* n. s. A kind of portable coach: a chair. 
I believe because first made at Sedan. Dr. John.son. 
— Introduced into this country in the time of king 
Charles 1. The dukt; of Buckingham is said to 
have occasioned the iutroductioti of them. In 1634 
sir Sanders Duncomb.bad the sole privilt^' al¬ 
lowed, for fourteen years, of letting these portable 
chairs. 

Some beg for absent persons,feign them sick. 

Close mew’d in their sedans for want of air. 

And for their wives produce an empty ehair. Drydeu. 

SEDA'TE. adj. [^sedaltts, Lat.] Culm; quiet; still; 
unrufiled; undisturlied; serene. 

With countenance calm and soul sedate, 

ITius Turnns. Drydeu, JEn. 

Disputarioii coirics away the mind from that calm and sedate 
temper which is so necessary to contemplate truth. Wails. 

S£i>A'’rS.Y. adv. [front sedate.'] Calmly; without 
disturbfuice. 

That has most weight with them that appears sedately to 
come from their parents’ reason. Loeke. 

Seda'teness. «. s. [from sedate.] Calmness; tran¬ 
quillity; serenity; freedom Ihini disturbance. 

There is a particular sedateuets in their conversation and be¬ 
haviour that qualifies them for council, with a great intrepidity 
that fits them for action. Addison on the War, 

Seda'tioji.# 71 . s. [from sedate,] Act of composing. 

Coles. 

SE'DATtvE.* adJ. [,scdtdi/i Fr. Cotgravc.] Assuag¬ 
ing: composing. 

Se'de.stariness.'T ti. s. [from sedentary.] Hie state 
of being Ecdcntur}'; inaetivi^'. 

Those uiat live in great towns, together witli the wealthier 
sort in the country, are inclined to paleness, which may be im¬ 
puted to their scdcntwiH^,ot want of motion; for they seldom 
stir abroad. L^Addison, West Barbary, (1671',} p. ii,;, 

SETlENTARY. atlj, [sedentaire, Fr. sedentarioj Itol. 
sedenturius, from sedeo, Lat.] 

1. Passed in sitting still; wanting motion or action- 

A sedentary life, appropriate to all students, crushes the 

bowels; and, for want of stirring the body, suflers die ^irits 
to lie dormant. Harvey on Cnnsia^Uons, 

The blood of labouring people is more deiise and heavy thnn 
q^ose who live a tedeUary life. Arbuthnol. 

2. Torpid; Inactive; sluggish; motionless. 

The sedeeBaru earth. 

That better might with mr less compass move, 

Serv’d by more noble than herself, atdSns 

Her end vrithout least motion. Aliltoii, P. L. 

Till length of years. 

And sedentary numness, craze my limbs 

To a contemptible old age obscure. AlUten. S. .i. 
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The Mul, conudeted nhttractedly from iu passiona, it of a 
Tcmmiedfntary nature, slow in its resolves, and iBii^thing in 
iu executions. Admton, Sped. 

SEDGE, n. s. []'ec^ Saxon; whencr» in tbe pro¬ 
vinces, a narrow flag is called a sag or A 

growth of narrow flags | a narrow flag. 

The current, that with gentle miinniir glides. 

Thou know’iit being stopp’d, impatiently doth 
But when hit fair course is not hindered. 

Hr makes sweet nusidt with the enamell’d stones, 

Giving a gentle kits to every tedge • 

Heoveriakcth in his pilgrimage; 

And so Iw many winding nooks he strays. 

With willing sport, to the wild ocean. Shakspeare, 

Adonis, painted by a running brook. 

And Cytherea all in sedges hid; 

Which teem to move and wanton with her breath, 

Even as the waving tedget plav with wind. Shakspeare. 

In hotter countries a fly called lucdolc, that shineth as the 
glow.worm, is chiefly upon fens and marshes; yet is not seen 
but in the height of Summer, and sedge or other green of the 
fens give as good shade as bushes. Itanm. 

He hid himself in the sedges adjoining. Sandj/s. 

My bonds I brake. 

Fled from my guards, md in a muddy lake. 

Amongst the sedges, im the night lay hid. Denham. 

Niphates, with invw^ urn. 

And drooping sedge, shall his Armenia mourn. Dryden. 

SE'iiGED.# a(^. [from sedge."] Composed of flags. 

You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the wandring brooks. 

With your sedg’d crowns and ever harmless looks 
Leave your crisp channels. Shakspeare, Tempest. 

Se'dgy. adj. [from sedge.] Overgrown with.narrow 

On the gentle Severn’s sedgy bank. 

In single opposition, band to hand. 

He did confound the best part of an hour. 

In changing hardiment witn great Glendower. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IF. 

Old father Thames rais’d up his reverend head, 

But fear’d the fate of Simocis would return: 

Deep in his ooze he sought his sedgji bed. 

And shrunk his waters back into his um. Dnden. 

Se'dimImt. n. s. [_sediment, Fr. sedimentum, Lat.] 
That which subsides or settles at the bottom. 

Ilic salt water rises into a kind of scum on the top, and 
partly goeth into a sediment in the bottom, and to is rather a 
separation than an evaporation. Bmon, Hat. Hist. 

It is not bare agitation, but the sedmevt at the bottom, that 
trembles and defiles the water. SoM, Serm. 

That matter sunk not down dll 'ast 6f all, settling at the 
surface of die sediment, and covering all the rest. Woodward. 

SEDITION, n. s. {sedition, Fr. seditio, Latin.] A 
tumult: an insurrection; a popular commotion; an 
uproar. 

^at sunshine brew’d a sliow’r for him, 

Tharwash’d his father’s fortunes forth of France, 

And heap’d sedition on his crown at home. 

Shakspeare, Men, FT. 

In soothing them we nourish, ’gainst our senate, i- 
Hie cockle of relMrllion, insolence, sedition. Shakspeare, CorioL 
Srdi'tionahy.# n. s. [from sedilkm.] An inciter to 
sedition; a promoter of insurrection. 

Barablias was a tiiicf, murderer, serfitienary. 

Jlp. Hall, Set, Thoughts, { 4^. 
A sedidmayi/ in a state, or a schisniatiiA in the church, 1$ 
like a sulplinreoiis fie.iy vapour in the bowels of the cailh, able 
to malm that stable element reel again. Mp. Hall, Bern. p. ji. 

The Jews preferred Darabbas, a tiiieC 9 tanrderer, a seditum^ 
r.rit, infamous for all, odious to all, before Christ that came to 
save them. • Junius, Sin Stigm. p. 76$. 

Sedi'tious. adj. {setitietut,pT. sedUiomtlAt.] Fac¬ 
tious writh tumult; turbulent 
The cause, why I have brought this army hither, 

Is to remove proud Somerset from the king, 

Serous to his grace and to the state. Skakspeare, Hen. FI, 
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Very many of the nobility in Edenborough, at that dmc, did 
not ajppcar yet in this seditious behaviour. . Oarendott. 

Thou return’st 

From fl^t, seidious angel. Miltou, P. L. 

But ifihe has deform’d this earthly life 
With murd'rous rapine and seditious strife. 

In everlasting daricness must she lie; 

Sdll more unbqipy that shweannot die. Prior. 

SEDi'TiousLY.'f* fl'rfp. [fromseditious.] Tumultuously, 

• with factious turbulence. 

Beware of such sectaries as (under their many bodi godly and 
goodly pretences) do thus sedUiausly endeavour to disturb the 
bmd. Bp. Bancroft, Dang. Posit, B.4. ch. r?, 

Sbdi'tiousness. n. s. [fromserfs!io«s.] Turbulence;* 
disposition to sedition. 

To SEDU'CE. V. a. [seduco, Lat. seduire, Fr.] To 
draw aside from the right; to tempt; to corrupt; 
to deprave; to mislead; to deceive. 

’Tis meet 

That noble minds keep ever with their likes; 

For who so firm that cannot be seduc’d, SMspearr, Jut. Cm. 

Me the gold of France did not seduce, 

Although I did admit it as a motive. 

The sooner to effbet what 1 intended. ShiAspearc, Hen. V. 

A Ixatity-waining and distressed widow, • 

Seduc’d the pitch and height of all bis thoughts 

To base declension. Sh^spearr, Rich. HI. 

In the latter times some shall depart from the faith, giving 
heed to seducing spirits. i 7 V»i. iv. i. 

1 shall never gratify the spightfulness of a few with any 
niiister thoughts of all their allegianre, whom pious frauds 
have seduced. King Charles. 

Subtle he needs must be, who could seduee 
Angels. _ _ Mi/ton, P. I,. 

Nor let false friends sedvre thy mind to fume, 

By arrogating Jonson’s hostile name; 

Let father Ffccknoe lire thy mind with praise. 

And uncle OglAy thy envy raise. Dryden. 

Seud'cement. n. s. [from sedtsce.] Practice of st»- 
duction; art or means used in order to st-duct*. 

To season them, and win them early to the love of virtue 
and true labour, ere any flattering seducemen! or vain principh' 
seize them wandering, some easy and delighifiil book of edti. 
cation should be rend to tliem. AiUton on Kdiicatwn. 

Her hero’s dangers touch’d the pitying pgwrr. 

The nymph’s seducemewts, and the mi^ick bower. Pupr. 

SEnu'cEft. n.s. [from scrfwfc.] One who draws aside 
from the right; u tempter; a corrupter. 

Grant it me, O king; otherwise a sediieer flourishes, nnd a 
poor maid is undone. _ _ Shahspt arc. 

There is a teaching by restraining seducers, and so removing 
the hindrance'of knowledge. South. 

The sole seducer, with untieing looks. 

The bellowing rivals to ilie fight provokes. Drydrn. 

He whose firm faith no reason eonld remove, 

\Yill melt before that soft seducer, love. Drydcn. 

Sedu'cibuc. adj. [from seduce.] Cormntihle; ca- 

' pablc of being drawn aside from the richt. 

The vicious example of ages past poisons Sic euriosit;- of 

- the present, aflbrding a hint of tin. unto srifneiUe spirits. 

Brown, 

We ow 6 mneh of our errour to the power which our affcA - 
doth iwye over our so easy seducible understandings. GlanviUe. 

Sfeov^cTibbt, n. s. {seduction, Fr. seductus, Lat.] The 
act of seducing; the act of drawing asido, 

Whatsoevcir men’s faith, patience, or perseverance were, any 
remarkable indulgence to this sin, the seduction of Balaum, 
were sure to bring judgments. Hammond. 

To procure the miteriet of others in tliosc extremities, 
wherein wc hold an ;l|Op* to have no society ounelves, is a 
strain o^ve laicifmr, and a project beyond the primary seduc¬ 
tion of hell. Brown, Fulg. Err. 

The deccivor soon found out this toft place of Adames, ani^ 
innocency itself £d not secure him from this way of seduction. 

GlanxiUe, Scepsis, 
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Helen aicribe* her t0ductioH to Venus, and mcntioni nothing 
ofParie. I'ope. 

A woman who t» above flattery, and despises all praise, bnl 
that which flows from the improbation ot her own heart, is, 
morally speaking, out of reach of teduction. 

Jiichardton, Clarissa, 

Sedu'ctive.* arf;. [from seduction.'} Apt to bcduct*; 
apt to ntialcad. « Sheridan. 

You edk me if I know such a word at seductive, it is used 
perpetually in conversatiap, and 1 feel a consciousness of 
baling met it often in elegant writing. Seumrd, Lett. ii. 154. 

Sedu'lity. n. s. 'isedulitas, Lat] Diligent assidnity: 
laboriousness; industry; application; intcnscncss of 
endeavour. 

Man ollcntiincs pursues, with great seduliijf and earnestness, 
that which cannot stand him in any stead for vital purpose. 

Hvohr. 

Let there be but the same propensity and bent of will to 
religion, and there will be the same sedulity and inde&tigable 
industry in men's enquiries into it. ^ui/i. 

SK'DULOUS. ae^. {sedtdus, Lat] Aiuduous; in¬ 
dustrious; laborious; diligent; painful. 

N'ni sedulous by nature to indite 
Wars, hitherto the only argument 

Heroick deem’d. Milton, l‘.L. 

What signifies the sound of words in prayer, without the 
alTcction of the heart, and a sedulous application of the proper 
iiicaas that may naturally lead ns to .such an end. L’Estrange. 

The goat, now bright amidst her fellow stars, ‘ 

Kind Anialtbma reach'd her teat, distent 

With milk, thy early food; the sedulous bee 

Distill’d her hone}' on thy purple Hps. Pruu. 

The bare majority of a few representatives is often procured 
by great industry and application, wherein those who''‘cngnge 
in the pursuits of malice are much more sedulous than such as 
M'oiild prevent them. Swi/t. 

.Se'di lously, adv. [from icdw/oMS.] Assiduously; 

industriously; laboriously; diligently; painfully. 

The ritual, preceptive, prophetick, and idl other parts of 
s.icrcd w.it, were most s^ulousty, most religiously guarded by 
them. Qov, of the 'I\mgue. 

All things by experience 
.\rc most improv'd; then sedutuusli/ think 
To meliorate ihy itock, no way or rule 
Be iiticssiiy’d. PhUtps, 

.Sf-'duiousness.'I' n.s. [from sedtdous.'] Assiduity; 

assiduousness $■ industry; diligence. 

By their seduiotmess and their erudition they discovered dif¬ 
ficulties. , , Boyle, Style of 'U. Script, p 99. 

SEE.'f' n, s. . l4it.] The seat of episcopal 

power; the dideese of a bishop: fbrmerlj', the scat 
of power in a general sense. 

Jove laugh'd on Venus from his soverayne see. 

Spenser, F.Q. 

You, my lord archbishop. 

Whose see is by a civil pence maintain’d. 

Whose beard the silver hand of {leacc hath touch’d, 

Whose learning and good letters peace hath tutor'd, . 

Whose white iiivestmeiits figure innocence, 

• *rhe dove and every blessed spirit of peace; 

When^ore do you so ill translate yourself 
Out of the speech of peace, that bears such grace. 

Into the harsh and boist'rous tongue of war? 

ShidcspeQrc, Hen. JV. 

}t is a safe opinion for their sees, empires, and kingdoms; 
and for themselves, if they be wise. Bacon. 

Hie pope would use these treasures, in case of any groat 
calamity that diould endanger the holy see. Addison. 

Episcopal revenues were so low reduced, that three or four 

. sees were often united to make a tolerable competency. Swift. 

To SEE. v,a. pretCT. Istass part. pass. seen, [peon, 
5iaxon; neiit Dutch.] 

1. To perceive by the eye. 
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Dear soa Edgar, 

Might 1 but live to see tbec in my touch, 

I’d say I bad eyes agiun. Shakspeair, X. Lear. 

1 was boweel down at the hearing of it; I was dismayed at. 
the seeing of it. /j. ’xxi. 

I speak that which 1 have seen with my Father, and } c <U> 
tbut which you have seeti with yours. St.,lvMt, viii. -i:. 

lie’ll lead the life of gods, and be 
By gods uiid_ heroes seeti, and gods and heroes see. Dryden. 

It was a right answer of the physician to his patient, that 
hail sore eyes: If you have more pleu^ in tlie taste of wine 
than in the use of your sight, wine is mod for you; but ii 
the pleasure of seeing be greater to you Uian that of drinking, 
wine is naught. Locke. 

I sec her sober over a sampler. Pope, 

2. 'I'o observe; to fmd. 

Seven other Unc came' up, Ic-an fleshed, such as i never saw 
' for bailness. O’ew. xli. 19. 

Such command'we had, 

To see that none thence issu’d forth a spy. Milton, P. L. 

Give them first one simple idea, and see that they perfectly 
comprehend it, bhfore yon go any fiirthcr. Locke. 

Tnc thunderbolt we sec u,cd by the greatest port of Angus. 
tn»’s age, to express irresistible force in battle. rfdutse... 

3. To discover; to descry. 

Who is so gross * 

As cannot see this jialpablc device ? 

Yet who so hold but says he sees it not ? 

When sudi ill dealing must be i<c« in thought. Skaksptare, 

4. To converse with. 

The main of them may be reduced to language, and to ai;. 
improvement in wisdom and prudence by seeing men, and con¬ 
versing with people of diiicrent tempers and customs. Locke. 

5. To attend; to remark. 

1 had a mind to sec him ont, and therefore did not care for 
contradicting him. Addison, Freeholder. 

'Jo See. t>. 71 . 


1. To have the power of sight; to have by the eye 

, perception of things distant. 

Who maketb the seeing or the bliud ? have not I the Lord ? 

Ejt. ii. j 1. 

Air hath some secret degree of light; otherwise cats imd 
owls could not see in the night. Eaton, Xat, Hist. 

2. 'I'o discern without deception. 

Many sagacious persons will find us out, will look under 
our musk, and see through ail our fine pretensions, and dberm 
the alisiirdity of telling the world that we believe one thing 
when we do the contrary. TitloUon. 

Could you see into my secret soul, 

Tlicre you might read your own dominion doubled. Dryden. 

Yon may see into the spirit of them all, and form your pen 
from those general notions. Felton. 

3. To inquire; to distinguish. 

See whether fear dodi m^e thee wrong her. Skakspeare. 

4. To be attentive. 

Mnrk and perform it, sedst thou; for the fail 
Of any point in’t shall be death. Sliakspeuir. 

5. To scheme; to contrive. 

Cassio’s a proper man: let me see now; 

Xp get his place. Shakspeare, Othello. 

To See lo.% To behold; to look at. 

A great altar to see to. Josh. xxii. 10. 

A certain shepherd lad, 

Of small regard to see to. MUton, Comtis. 

See. ifiterjection. [Originally the imperative of the 
verb see.] Lo; look; observe; behold. 

See, see! upon die banks of Boyne he sUnds, 

• By his own view adjusting his commands. Halifax. 

Sec / the sole blin Hcav’n could on nil bestow-. 

Which who but feels can taste, but thinks can know ? Pd^. 

See what it is to have B poet iu your house. Pope. 

SEED. n.A [yaeb, ^xon; Danish: sacd, Dutch.] 

I. The organised {larticle produced by plants and 
animals, from which new plants and animnis arc 
generated. 
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If you can look iitto the $eed» of time, 

And ny which grain will grow and which will not. 

Speak thenito me. Shakxpem-e, Macbeth. 

Seed of a year old is the best, thou^i some teed and grains 
last better than other:). Bacon, Nat. Hitt. 

That evci^ plant has iu teed is an evident sign of divine 
pEpvidcnce. More. 

uid they ever set- any herbs, except those of the grass- 
leaved tribe, come up without two teed leaves; which to me 
is an argument that they came all of teed, there being no rea¬ 
son else why they ahonld produce two seed lesiv^ different from, 
the suhsemtent. Ray. 

Just gods.' all other things their like produce; 

The vine arises from her mother's Juice: 

When feeble plants or tender ffowers decay, 

Ihey to their teed thdr imucs convey. Prior. 

In the south part of Stam>rdshiro they go to the north foi; 
teed corn. Mortimer. 

. FijTBt principle; original. 

The teed of whatsoever perfect virtue groweth from us, is 
a right opinion touching things divine. Hooker. 

. Principle of production. 

Praise of great acts he scatters as a teed. 

Which may the like in coming ages breed. Waller. 

. Progeny; offering; descendants. 

Next him king ju^or in happy peach long reign’d; 

But hod no issue male him to succeed, 

But three fair daughters which were well uptrain’il 
In all that seemed fit for kingly teed. Spetitcr, F. Q. 

The thing doth touch 

The main of all your states, your blood, vour teed. Datdel. 

When God gave Canaan to Abraham, he thought fit to put 
Ms teed into the grant too. Locke. 

Race; generation; birth. 

Of mortal tcnl they were not held. 

Which other mortals so exccli’d; 

And beauty too iu such excess. 

As your’s, Zelinda! claims no less. Waller. 

To Sr.ED.'f' V. n. [from the noun.] 

1 . To grow to perfect maturity so as to shed the seed. 

Whate’er I plants like corn on barren earth. 

By an equivocal birth, 

Seedx and runs itp to poetry. Swifi, 

2 . To ahed the seed. 

It hath already floured, so that I feare it will shortly seede. 

Lyle, Herbal, (1578.) 
They pick up all the old roots, except what they design for 
seed, wmch they let stand to teed the next year. Mortimer. 

See'ocake. n. s. £seed and cake.2 ’ A sweet cake in¬ 
terspersed with warm aroraatiek seeds. 

Remember, wife. 

The teedrtdte, the pasties, and furmenty pot. Timer. 

SEE'uED.’ii' adj. [from seed.2 

1. Bearing ae^; covered thick with seeds. 

Some hollow tree, or bed 

Of teeded nettles. Fklnher, Faithf. Shepherdett. 

2 . luterapcrsed as with seeds. 

A Mae mantle teeded with start. 

S. Jonton, K. Jamet's Ceronalim. 

SEE^nsn.# n. s. [paebepe, Sax. seminator.] One who 
sows. 

SEE'nuNa. n. s. [from seetL} A young plant just 
risen from the seed. 

Carry into the shade such teedSnfp or plants m are for their 
riioiceneis reserved in pots. • - ' Fvelyn, Calendar. 

SilE'nup.'j*') «. s. [pBBb-lBqp, Sa^.] A vessel in 
^e'deop. 5 vhidi the sown ^^es his seed. - 

Ainswortk. 

Seb^eaEu n. s. [seed and pearZ.] SntEll grains of 

pwns 

~ I the disiblMion of teedpewd in unme acid menstruinn, if a 
qnsntity of the little ^arls be cast in whole, they will be 
1 in swarms from the bottom to the top. Boy/c. 



See'dpi.otI n. s. [seed and pfof.] The ground on 
which plants arc sowed to be uflcrwartU traus- 
plauled. 

To counsel-mothers, a nuin must be furnished with an fini- 
vcrsal store in himseif to the knowledm of all nature: that is, 
the matter and teedplolf there are the seats of- all argument 
and invention. 17 . Jonton. 

Humility is a taedplot of virtue, especially Christian, which 
thrives liest when 'tb deep-rooted in me humble lowly heart. 

« Hammond. 

It will not be unusoAil to i»«8Cnt a full narration of this re¬ 
bellion, looking back to those passages try which the leedploti 
were made and framed, from whence those misduefr have suc¬ 
cessively grown. Clarendon. 

SEE'oTiME.'f' H. s. [seed and lim; Sax. roeb-tinui.] 
The season of sowing. 

While the (xirtli remainetb, teetUime and harvest shall not 
cease. » (ieiu viii. *». 

If he would have two twites in one year, he must give 
them two teaUimet, and two harvests. Bacon. 

The fitstifuin fell upon the teedtime about Octolrer, and was 
to make .the seed to rout; the latter was to fill the car. Brown. 

Day and night, 

.'it.Tdtime and harvest, heat and hoary frost, 

Shall hold their course, till fire purge all things. MUlon, V. L. 

1 'bcir very teedtime was their harvest, and by sowing tares 
they immediately reaped gold. J)ee. of Chr. Piety. 

He that too ciirioiisl.v observes the face of the heavens, by 
missing his teedtime, will lose the hopes of his harvest. 

AUerbury. 

See'dness. n. s. [from .vw/.] Seedtime; the time of 
sowing. 

Bloasoming time 

From the teednett the bare fallow bring. 

To teeming fobon. Shaksprair, Meat, for Meat. 

See'oshan. n. s. [seed and mr/n.] 

1. The sower; he that scatters the st;cd. 

I'he higher Nilus swells 
The more it promises; as it ebbs, the teedman 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters bis grain. 

And shortly comes to harvest. Shaktprarr, .ha, and drop. 

2 . One that sells seeds. 


See'by. adj. [from .ve^.] Abounding with seed. 

Seeding, tt. s. [from Sight; vision. 

Love adds a precious teeing to the eye. Shaktfiearr. 

Seeding. ') adv. [im qtte, French ; from .<sec. It 

See'jNr that. 5 would be more grammatically writ¬ 
ten, as wt que, pow-m que, in French; seen that, or 
praoided Ikat.} Since; sith; it bfiinqi; so Uiat. 

Why should not they be as wd) victuai^d for so long time, 
as the ships are usually for a year, teeing it b -easier to keep 
victuals on land than water? Speater on. Ireland. 

How shall they have any trial of his doctrine, learning, and 
ability to preach, teeinq Hial he may not publickly cither teach 
or exhort, because he is not yet ovled to the minbtry ? 

WUlpifl. 

Seeing every natim affords dot experiehoe and tradition 
cnHigh,for all kindW learning, therefore we are taught the 
longipl^a of these people who have been moot industrfbus 
after ,msdei% Milton oh Educatiou. 

Seemg fi^ explained the phenomena of viwon, iinogin^ion, 
and thmigbt, by certmn thin fleeces of atoms that flow from 
the surfii^ of bodies, and by their subtlety penetrate any ob- 
stock, and yet retain the exact Hneameuts of the several bodies 
from which they proceed: in consequence of this hypodiesis 
tiiey naintaineo, that we could have 00 phaotaiy of any thing, 
but what (Ud re^ sMuist either iatiiie or in its several parts. 

Bantky, Serm. 

7b SEEK.-f- V. Sf.ftet. T«m^t; fsnt. pasa. sought. 
[feenu. Sax. soechen, Dotra; soekia^ Icei. 

M. Goth.] '* 

I. To look for; to search for: ollen with oud. 

He did range tbc town to tcek me out. Shakepeare. 
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1 btiva a venturous fairy, that shall utek 
The iii|uirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee thence new luiu. 

Skakspearc. 

Because of the money returned in our sacks, are we Iniraght 
ill, that he may teek occasion against us, andMakc us for iKind- 
men, Oen. Ttl'iii. ig. 

He $eekttk unto him a cunning workman, to prepare u 
graven unage. I,, xl. jo. 

Seek thee a man which mav go with thee. Tab. v. 

Sweet peace, where do’st thou dwell 'i* 

I hiunbly crave. 

Lot me once know.; 

1 tuuahl thee in a secret cave. 

Ami ask’d if peace were there. Jferhal. 

The king meant not to seek oiU nor to dccUne fighting with 
them, if tlicy put themselves in his way. Clareiidwi. 

So fatal ’twas to seek temptation^ on!! 

Most cimfidcncc has still most cause to doubt. Deyilrti, 

We must seek out soiiie other original of power for the go¬ 
vernment of politiekK than this of Adam,- or else there will be 
none at ail in the world. Locke, 

a. TiJ solicit; to etidcavour to gain. * 

Otliers tempting him, tougU of him a sign. Si. Luke, xi. i6. 
The young lions roar after tlieir prey, and seek their meat 
fi imi (iod, pt. civ. »i. 

(hath bid dwell fiar off all anxious cores, 

Ami not molest us, unless we ourselves 

Seri them with waiidcriiie thoughts. Mtfloti, P. L. 

Oft our alliance other lamls (k!sir*d. 

And what ae seek of you, of us requir’d. Dryden, 

3. To go to filul. 

J.et us seek death, or, he not fotiml, supply 
His offue. Milton, P. L. 

Danlaiius, tliougli bom 

On Latian plain‘1, yet sought the Phrygian shore. Drydeu. 

Like fury seiz’d the rest; the progress known. 

All icc^' the mountains, and forsake the town. Drydru. 

*siiice great Ultsscs soupht^c Phrygian plains, 

U itlim thest walls inglorious sticnce rcignv. Po/te. 

liitlitlge one labour more, 

A'1,1 seek Atridcs on the Spartan shore. Pope. 

). 'i o j)i-’'.stic by machinations. 

I nad a son, 

outlaw'd from my blood; he sought my fife. Shokspettre. 
David saw that Saul was etime out to seek his life. 

. , * I Smn. xxiii. 

Ill Skf.k. V. n. ” 

1. 'J’ti make search; to make enquiry. 

iu’ck ye out of^hc book of the'l..ord, and rend. Is. xxxiv. 

I have Im’cii forced to'relinquish that opinion, and have eu- 
ilcavoured to seek s^^ iome better reason. Adiuon, Spert. 

2. Tti endeavour. 

Why shouldmean me ill, or seek to harm ? M'dtimi P. L. 
Ask not what ^Ins, nor further seek to know 
n-cir process, or die forms of law below. Drydeu. 

3. 'l’o>iinakc pursuit.. 

Violent men have sought after my soul. Ps. Ixxxvi. 14. 
If ihy brother’s ox or.shecp go astray, it shall be with thee 
until tliy^rothcr seek after it. * l>i nl. xxii. *. 

4. To apply to; to use snlicitation. 

.HI the earth sought to Solomon, to bear his w'isdoni. 

* Kings. 

Unfo IMS habitatiou shall ye seek, .,ud thither thou slmlt 
ottinc. ' OesU. xii, 5. 

5. I'd endeavour after. 

Being .■» man of experience, h*‘ wished by w'isdum to order 
that which the young priuee sought Cor by war. Knottes. 

7 h .Sf-kk. [An adverbial mode of speech.] At a loss; 
without measures, knowledge, or expericuce. 

Being brought and traiisfcrrea from other services abrotul, 
though they tw of good experience in thosc,^ yet in these tlity 
will lie new to xek ; and before they have gathered cxperitin e, 4 
th^- shall buy it with great lose to his majesty. Sprmo 
Unprectis’d, unprc][^d, and still to seek, Milton. P 
But they misplace them aB; 

.A-iiJ are as much to seek in other things. 
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As he (hdt only can de^ii a tree, 

Would be to draw a shipwreck. Jiosi oiuuu a. 

SEK'KEH.'f' «. «. [from Jcd'.] * 

J 1. Out'that M?ekt>; an enquirer. 

' 'I'bin^b I ccufess that in |]hilusopliy.,riu a seekei, ut cmi- 
1 not believe that a sccptick in philosophy must be one in divi. 

1 nity. Ghdh'iU,. 

I A langoiage of « very witty volatile people, seekers al'ua- ao- 
I velty, and,abounding w'itli variety of noridtts. Lockt. 

! ^ Cato is r^resetit^ to be a seeker to oracles. 

"!■ _ Seuitey, Phil. Lips. () is. 

\ 2. The name of u sect which professed no (letcrniiiiato 
I religion. 

One ii a i-anter, aiiotlicr is a seeker, a third is a shaker! 

Pp. Hull, Jieiu. p. 161. 

fhe seekers deny that there is any true church, or any true 
minister, nr any ocdinaiiee. Pagitt, llcrrsiograph, p. j z8. 

A secptick [is] ever seeking, and never finds; like our utv. 

I upstart sect of wellers'. PuUiJcar, Bxjios.ipd. 

I Sir Hcniy Vane—set up a form of religion in a wnv 01 iii- 
own; yet it consisted rather in a w'ithi]r.uving from a!! ot'.tr 
, forms, than in any new or iiartinitar opiiiii.ius'or fonev; li'o.ii 
' winch he and his party wire called serkeis. 

Piiriut, Hist, of 'itfs Own 'Pi iie., .u sCf.i 

^ .SEEKSo'nRow. n. s. [svr^ and .wnotK.] One wiio 
j foiitrivps to give liimself vexation. 

I Afield they go, vvherr many lookers be, 
j And thou sceksorrnie, Kkiius, them among: 

! Inileed thou saiilst it was thy friend to see, 

I Strephon, whose absence smivd unto thee long. Sidney. 

I To Seei,.*}" V. a. IsUUr les yeux, to seel or sew up 
I the evclid.s; and hence alao to hoodwink, blind, 

1 keep in darkness, &c.” Cotgrave.] To close the 

oyc.s. A term of lalconry, the eyes of a wilil or 
haggard hawk being for a time secleil or clotitHl. 

Mow she brought them to see a seeled dove, who Iht* blinder 
she was, the higher she strave. Sidney. 

j -Mine eves iio mure on vanity shall feed, 

But seeled up with death shuIl linve tlicir deadly lueid. 

I Spciifti, F. (i. 

j Come, srelhis night, 

j Sc.vri'up the tender eye of pitit'ul day. Shakspeare, jMni.iith. 
j To rr. i Jier father’s eyes up, close as oak. 

' Shakspea-e, Otin III-. 

, Some ambitions men seem uv screens to priuecs in inntti rs 
of dancer and envy; for no mnn will take such pait'-, uiilr's 
he be like tlie seeled dove, that mounts and niuunu, -lieianse 
he cannot sec abtiut him. Paeon, 

Since, blimied with ambition, he did soar 
i.ikc a see/id dove, his crimes shall be bis punishment, 

'i\> be depriv’d of sight. Denluim, Sophy, 

* 7 oSLKL. V. n. [lyllan, Sax.] To lean on one side. 
When a ship .'iv/« nr rolls in foul weather, (jiv breaking 
louse ofordnimcc is a tiling very daugcrous. JtalegA. 

Seki. or SEELiNC.-f* II. s. [from To seel.'i The . gita- 
tion of a sliip in ibul weather. Aiimci'i ii'u 

At His command black tempests rise; 

Then mount they to the troubled skies: 

Thence sinking to the depth., below, 

The shill Imlls as tlie billows flow : 

And all aboanl, nt every seelr. 

Like druukards on the hutches iccir. 

Samlys, Ps. (cd. J636,) p. 181. 
Seel.* k. s. [j-ml, Saxon ; oppurtunitas.] Sea.sc>n: 
time. 

It is a fair seel IW you to come at, i. e. a fitif seastni or 
time; spoken ironically to them that come late. What seel of 
day? i. e. wh 4 t thucofday? Essex. Hay, and Orest. 

llay-set/, bayvtiiue; baricy-scel, wheat-sec/, burk-»«ci!. Nbr- 
Iblk. (irose. 

Sbe'ey.'I' adj, [jvnbj, Sax. lutppy, pros^icrous; Irom 
ITcl, lucky lime. ’See Seel. Mr.MasonAas thought 
proper to pronounce “ Dr. Johnson not very li.cly 
himseif in exemplifying either of the senses'which 
4 I 2 
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he gives;” and, after this attempt td he witty, 
passes over die ^rst meaning as worthy no other 
notice, alleging that ** the word seems to have 
sometimes had the latter; but more usually that of 
hamlets:'*, and, in his Appendix, he has added, that, 
Hwipplied to materials, it seems to have meant plain^ 
rude." The word, however, in the example given by 
Dr. Johnson from Spenser, certainly means happy. 
This is the ancient sense, as the Sax.vrord shews. 

■ So in the Prompt. Parv. Sely, or happy; fortu- 
natus.” So Chaucer: “ Worldly seliness, which 
elefkis callen false felidtie" Tr. and Cress, iii. 
815. And he uses unsely for unhappy. As to Mr. 
Mason’s meanine kamdess, that is surely con¬ 
tained in Dr. Jtmnaon’s simple ; and as to secly, ap-' 
plied to a,trough of wo^,” which he gives, and 
explains by rude, it is at least dubious, certainly 
quaint, and not allowable.3 

1. Lucky; happy. 

My teelj/ sboep like well below. 

For th^ been hale enough, I trow, 

And liken their abode. ^ Spenter, Shrp. Cal. 

2 . Silly: foolish; simple; inoffensive. 

If thee lust to holden chat 
With leely shepheord’s swayne. 

Come downe, and learne the litde what, 

That Tbomalin can sayne. Spetuer, Shep. Cal. 

These, so wrctcheiuy abused, resemble the butt^y, which 
flicth into the candle, and bumeth himself; and those simple 
teely birds, which fly into the fire, thinking they are in the warm 
sun, Mannar, Tr. of Beta, p. %ii. 

Peacock and turkie, that nibbles off top, 

Are very ill neighbours to teely poor hop. Tmer. 


To SEEM.-f" V. n. [semblery Fr. unless it has a Teu- 
tonick original, as seendy certainly has. Dr. John¬ 
son.— Possibly fi'om the Icel. soman, to become; 
zeimen. Germ, the same. See Wachter and Se- 
renius. The latter* considers the Su. Gbtb. sam, 
con, together, as the root. See Seemly.] 

1. To appear; to make a show; to have semblance. 

My loni, you've lost a friend, indeed ; ' 

And I dare swear, ym borrow not that &ce 

Of seeming sorrow; it is sure your own. Shaktpeare,Hen.lV. 

Speak: we will not trust our eyes 
Witnout our ears: thou art not what thou seem’sL Shaktpear^. 

^ spake the Omnipotent; and -vitH his words 
All seem’d well pleas’d; all teem’d, but were not all. 

MUlou, P. L. 

In holy nuptials ty*d; 

A seeming widow, and a secret bride. Dryden. 

' ■ Observe the youth 

Already seems to snuifthe vital air. Dryden. 


2 . To liave the appearance of truth. 

It teems to me, that the true reason why we have so few 
versions which are tolerable, is because there arc so lew who ' 
him ^ the ulents requisite for translation. Dryden. 


3. in l^akspeare, to seem, perhaps, signifies to 
be beautiiuL Dr. Johnson. — Ra^er, specious. 
Steevens. 

Sir, there she stands: 

Ifau^t within that little teemng sulutanee 
May fitly like your grace, 

She’s ibere, and she is youf’s. V Sktdupeare, JT. Lear. 

JPlucfc me borrowed veil of inddeclkfrom the so seemitw 
idlltiess Page. M. W. tf WimboT.> 

4. It SteEMs./ A phrase heu^ tq Jie ei^bdiied. It 
sometimM'signifies that there la an iqipearance, 
tiieugh.no reality; but generally it la ironi¬ 
cally pa condemn the thmg mentioned^ like the 
La(W adli'ce/, or the old English^rwofA Id mihi 
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datur nc^tii scilicet. This, it seems, is to be my 
task. 

Hie earth by these, ’tis said, , 

This dngle crouof men and women bred; 

Who, grown awit, so chance, it teems, enjoin’d, 

Did mdc and femde propagate. Black more. Creation. 

5. It is sometimes a slight affirmation. 

A prince of Italy, U teemt, entertained his mistress upon a 
great lake. Addttm, Guardian. 

Tile raven, urg’d by such impertinence. 

Grew passionate, tl teemt, and took oftenoe. Additon. 

He fiad been a chief magistrate, and had, it seenu, executed 
that high office justly and honourably. AUerbury. 

Il seems that when first I was discovered sleeping on the 
ground, the emperor had early nodee. t'v^t, Gvttkv. Trav. 

6 , It appears to be. 

Here’s aether discontented n^er, 

Found in his pocket too; and tnis, it teems, 

Kodorigo meant to have sent. Skakipeare, Oikello. 

It teemt 'the camel’s hair is taken by punters for the skin 
with the hair on.* Brown, Vu/g. Err, 

See'mer. 71 . s. [from st’m.] One that carries an ap¬ 
pearance. 

Angelo scarce confes.scs 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Is more to breui than stone: hence shall wr sec, 

If pow’r change purpose, what our teemert be. 

ShaJespearr, Meat, for Mem. 

See'miko. 71 . s. [from seem,'] 

1. Appearance; show; semblance. 

All good seeminB, 

By thy revolt, oh husband, shall be thought 

Put on for villainy. Shaktpeare, Cymbeline. 

Give turn heedful note; 

And, after, we will both our judgements join 

In censure of his teeming. ■ Shaktpeare, Hamlet. 

2. Fair appearance. 

For you there’s rosemary and ruo; these keep 
Seeming and savour all the t^tcr long. Shaksjiearr. 

3. Opinion. 

Nothing more clear unto their teeming, than that a new Jc. 
nisalein, being often spoken of in Scripture, they undoubtedly 
were themselves that new Jerusalem. Heoket . 

His persuasive n^ords Mpregn’d 
With reason to her icemingr MUtrm, P. L. 

Sbe'mingly. adv. [from seemit^.] In appearance; 
in show;. in semblance. 

To her mother’s plot. 

She seemingly obedient, likewise hath . 

Made] srombe to the doctor. Shaktpeare, M. fV. ifWindtor. 

They to their viands fell, not leemiagiy 
^• angels, nor in mist. ' . ’■ MUtoH,P-L. 

I have touched upon them, thou^ seeming collateral to 
my scope; and yet I think they arc more Utan'seemugly so, 
snee they pertinently illustrate my design. ' CHanvdk, leept. 

The city dame was so well brccL as seemingly to take all in 
good part. L’Estrange. 

The kins and haughty empress, to our wonder,» 

If not atoird, yet teemi^fy a; pause. ' *' Dtjd^. 

This the father teenmgiy comf^ed with; but afterwards re- 

' iusinfc the ion was likewise set aside. Addit^ Freeholder. 

T^ d^qpd often on remote and teetmngly disproportioned 
causes. . Atterbury. 

SBE’AxVGEEss.'f’ n. s. [from seeming.] 

1. Plausibility: fair appearance. 

Hie teesmgiutt of those reasons persuades us on the other 
fide. . ^ Di^. 

2 . Rimpfy; appeo^sot^. 

Hypoic^ snll ^tnict, and put in a pngudice sgMM aU 
things, under the teemiagneu or appearance of evil, which are 
not only allowed of God, but necessary. 

Bp. Taylor., Hanittm^. 91. 

See^mless.* [seem and less.] Unseemly; in¬ 
decorous. . 
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Tliencc he her drew 

W ie foira lockes, end fowly did array 
outeii pity of her ^dly hew. 

That Artegall hinisolfe her teemleue plight did rew. 

Spense*, F. vi. ii. J5. 

Here I tow 

Never to dream of tecmleu amorous toys. 

B. Jonton, Cok is altered. 

See'mlily.* adv, [from seendy."} Decently; come- 
IHy. iMoett and Sherwood. 

Sef/mlikess. n,s. [from Decency; liand- 

.someness; comeliness; (pace; beauty. 

When substantialness combineth with delightfulness, scemh- 
ness with portliness, and currentness with stayedness, how can 
the language sound other than hill of sweetness ? Camden. 

SEE'MLY. adj. [soommeligt, Danish; from soowc, 
Icclandick, honour or decency.] Decent; becom¬ 
ing; proper; fit. 

Suspcncc of judgment and exercise of charity were safer and 
teemlier fur Christian men, than the hot pursuit of these eon- 
trover»ics. HwAer. 

I am a woman, lacking wit' 

To make a secvilv answer to such persons. • 

Shakspearc. Hen. Fill. 
The wife safest and seemliest by her husband stays. Mdton. 
May we enjoy 

Oiir humid products, ond with seentlj/ draughts 

Enkindle mirth and hospitable love. PhUips. 

Sle'mi-v. adv, [from the adjective.] In a decent 
manner; in a proper manner. 

There, seemly rang’d in peaceful order, stood 
Ulysses* arras, now long disus’d to blood. Pope. 

See'mlvhed.# n. s. [from sreni/y.] Decent, wmely 


njipearance. 

Darooseiles two 

Right yong, and fill of setuclyhedc. Chancer, Bam. It. 777. 

Vet 'natliemore his meaning she ared, 

But wondered much ats-his so selcouth case; ' 

And by h's person’s secret seemlyhed 

Well weend, that he had beenc some inau of plare 

Before misfortune did his hew deface. Spenser, Tiii.14. 

Seen. adj. [from sec.] Skilled; versed. 

Petru^io shall offer me, disgi^s’d in sober robes, 

To old Baptista as a schoolmaster 

Well seen in musick. Shaispeare. 

Noble Boyle, not less in nature seen. 

Than his great brotner read in states and iiieq. tlrydcH. 


S'e'eb.'I' n. s, [from see; Sax. rep«P <!0 

1. One who see$. 

We arc in hol^ that you may prove a dreamer of dreams, 
and a seer of visidis. Addison, Sped. 

2 . A prophet; one who foresees future events. 

How'soon hath thy prediction, seer blest! 

Measur’d this transient world the race of time. 

Till time stand fix’d? Milton, P.L. 

By day your fii^ted seers 

* Shall cairfer fountains t^express their tears. 

And wirii their eyes were lToodi: by night from dreams 
Of opening giilphs, black ttoniw, and raging flames. 

Starting amaz’o, shall to the people show 

Emblems of heav’niy wrath and mystick ty^ of woe. Prior. 

Seer.# adj. [sacr, Su. Godi. an adverb signifying 
separation. Ihre.] Several. 

They are gone seer wws. 

Bay, North Country Words, and Grose. 

SEE'Rwoon.*)' n,s. See Sear,A nd Seke. Ray con¬ 
siders the odjecUve sear as spt^^-Only .of wood, or . 
the parts of plants. ' ^ " 

Ser'saw. n. s. [from sato.] A reciprocating motion. 

His wit all seesaw, between that and this; 3 

Now high, now low, now maliter up, now miss, > 

And be himself one vile antithesis. 3 Pope. 


To See^aaw. V. n. [from sate.] Xo move with a re¬ 
ciprocating motion. 

Sometimes iliey were like to pull John over, then it ucniull 
of a sudden again on John’s ride; so they went seesawinn up 
and down, from one end of tiie room to the' other. Arbntknui. 

To SEETHE.'f* t'. a. {mkWviUs I sod m seethed; purt. 
pass, sodden. [peolSan, Saxon; zieden, Dutch; \ci- 
deti, German; el^a* and Gr. Wachter.] To 
boil; to decoct in Iiot liquor. 

lie coude roste, and sethe. Chaucer, C, T. Pmi. 

TIic Scythians used to seethe the flesh in tb« hide, and so do 
the northern Irish. Spenser. 

Go, suck the subtle blood o’ tb' grape, 

Till the high fever seeilu- your blooa to froth. 

And so ’scape hanging. Shakspeure, Tinum. 

.Set on the great pot, and seethe pottage for the sons of tlie 

, prophets. aAiMgs,iv. 

To Seethe. 0. n. To be in a state of ebullition; to 
be hot. 

Ihc boiling baths at Cairbadon, 

Which seethe with secret fire eternally. 

And in their entrmls, full of quirk brimston, 

Nourish the flames, which they arc warm’d upon. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

I will make a complimental assault upon him; for my bu. 
sincss Shaispeare, Tr. and Cress. 

Lovers and madmen have their seething brains. 

Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 

More than cool reason ever comprehends, Shahpeare 

The priest’s servant came, while the flesh was in seething 
with a flesh.hook, and stuck it into the pan. 1 Sam. ii. 13’ 

See'ther. n. f. [from seethe.'} A boiler; a pot. . 

The fire thus form’d, she sets tiie kettle on; 

Like burnish’d gold^the little seether shone. Dryden, 

Seg.# w . s . [yeej, Saxon.] Sedge. Still a Gloucesier- 
.shirc word. It is also in the old Prompt. Par- 
viilorum. 

A place where segges do grow. Barrel, Alv. i ygo. 

Sega'h.# n. s. Idgarro, Sfiaii.] A little roll of'to¬ 
bacco, which the Spaniards smoke without a pipe. 

* Swinburne. 

Oiir hostess supplied us with plenty of fruit, and then 
obligingly smoked a segar with me. 

Twiss, Trap, through Spain, (i 773.) 

Se'gment. w . s. [segment, Pr. segmentum, Lat.] A 
figure contained bt*tween a chord and an arch of 
the circle, or so much of the circle as is cut off by 
that chord. 

Unto a parallel sphere, and such as live under the poles for 
half a year, some segments may impear at any rime, and under 
any quarter, the sun not setting but walking round. Brown. 

Their segments or arcs, which appeared so numerous, fbrthe 
moat piut exceeded not the third part of a drcle. Newton. 

Sf.'gnitv.'I' In.s. [segnitas, Lat.] Slu^isht.ess; 
Se'gnitude. 3 inactivity. Xfe'rt. 

To SE'GREGATE.'f" v. a. [s^rege, Lat. segreget, 
Fr.] To set apart; to separate from others. 

Sherwood. 

Nor docs the black dissipate or segregate those poreratoms. 

Transt. of LoredaHO,{ihhg,) n, 5, 

Segregating heterogeneous bodies, and congr^ring those 
that are homogeneous. Bp. Berk^y, Siris, § 190, 

Se'gbegate.# part, adj. Select. 

A kind of segregate or cabinet senate. Wottm, Bern. p. 240. 

Seorega'tion.’I' «. s. [segregation, Fr. from segre- 

, go/F.] Separation from o&ers. 

I' What shall we haw of this ? 

——A segregation of the Turkish fleet; 

For do but stand ripon the fpaming shore. 

The chidii^ UIlows seem to pelt the clouds. 

' Shahs/mare. (Ithelh. 

To deeliae oflbnees, to be careful and eonseionabJe in our 

several actions, is a purity that cveiy nan ought to labour for; 
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WUfeh %% BAiy Vreli do, widiout a luUen tegregaUtM fifokn all 
lociely. Feithenit, Me$. i. 5. 

S^flAiNT. adj. tfn hcr/ddty^.} Sitting. • 
SlJ^eirthiAL.'l' adj. [from siignidf.'} Invested liHth 
powers f'lndcpoadelit. 

1^86 lailili were tei^unaL ^etuple, 

' Th^ were the ttatenmen^ they inst^ the lawyers; 'from them 
Were often tdeen the hatlHft ' 6 f ttm tMtenrial courts. 

Burke, Aittdg, Bug. Hitt. B. 3. 

SE'IGN 10 R.*f* ». St j;from smtor, Lat. seigneur, Fr. 
signore, A iord. The tide of faonoar given 

by Italians. See Siomiob. 

Se'igniort. «. s. [_seigneurie, Fr. from seignior,'} A 
lOTdship; a territory. 

O’Neai never had any se^ruory over dtat country, but wbut 
by incroBebmeut he^ot upon the English. Spenser on Irtkmd. 

'v.Were you not restor’d 
Xo all the iluke oi Norfolk’s seigniories ? 

V ' Shakspearc, Hen, TV, ' 
Hosca, in the persefr of God, sayeA‘ of *thc Jews, ^ey hare 
reigned, but not by m^i; they have set fr scigniorif oviir them* 
selves: which place proveth plainly, that'there are governments 
which God dAh not frvow. Baeoti. 

WilKam, earl of Pemlwofce, being lord of all Leinster, had 
royhl jutisdictuin throi^opt that province and evOry one of 
Ids five sons enjoyed that seigmny siiccessiveh'. _ Davies, 
Se'ionoiiagx. «. s. [seigneuringe, Fr. from seignior.} 
Authority; acknowledgement of power. 

Th^ brought work to me inint| and a part of the money 
coined to the crown for seignorage, Locke, 

To SE'iQNORiZE.’f* V, a, [from seignior ; Fr. seig-^ 
limrier^ To lord over. Cotgravc, and S/m'iwod. 

As fair he was as Cythcrca’s make, . 

As proud as be thatfcignorueti hell. Fairfax, 

SEINE. «. s. Saxon; seine, senne, seme, Fr.] 

A net used in dshiiig. See Sean. 

They hove cock-boats for pussengers, aud sriiic bouts for 
taking of pilchards. Carrm. 

Ss'ltiERt n. s, [from seirte.} A fisher with nets. 

complain withsopen mouth, that these dtovers work 
mutt prqjudieefrp the commonwealth of fishermen, and reap 
smad ^dhto to^selves. ' Carew 

Se ju'noibcb.# •ndf. [firom sejungo, Lat.] Caplgbie of 
being frepttrfijted. 

The spawftafrd Cgg are sejungtble from the fish and fowl, and 
yet still retain the prolifick power of generation. 

■f , ' PesKUon on the Creed, A,n.t. 

SEiJu'NCTibif.* M. s,' {s^Atciii , Lat.] The act of dis¬ 
joining^ or iMiparatit^. 

The consdunion pf that pet^c was made by a s^nnelum and 
'Separationof them from all dtner nations on the <-artli. 

. If , Pearson on the Creed, Art. %, 

Se'iea^e^ adj. [from seize.} 'fliat may be scizetl; 
liable to be scizi^. 

To SEIZE.’!' v. a, [saisir, Fr. seisia. Arm. the sainor 
Serenius.] 

1. To take hold of; to gripe; to grasp. 

Then as a tiger who by clwnce hatli spj^d 

Hi some purlieu two gentle lawns at play, 

Strait couches close, th^ rising, changes oil 
Tlis cmicfaaiit watdi’, as one who chose his ground, 

Wh^ce rushing he might sorest srispibem both. JiSUon, P. L. 

2. Tdtakepo88C.>>sionofby fo^A; 

At last thC)’ V' 

Tlie sceptre, and regard not DafrnPv IjjmK MUtm, P.Je. 

3. To ume possession of; to •’hiy’IMd on; to iilVfrde 

fruddenly. . ' VV 

'In her sad breast the prince’s fottuiles r^l,. ' 

And hope and doubt soul. ^ Pope.' 

4. “Jo talte forcible possession o?by law. 

An cschcotor of London had orrarted a clothier that was 
outlawed, and seized bU goods. Casnden. 
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It was judged by the highest kind of juBgment, tiiat he 
should be banished, Ohd Jiia whole estate coJUfisoit^ aiod seked, 
and his houses pulled down. * , ^ Bacon, 

5. To make possessed; to put.in possesuOn bf. 

So tfa* one for wrong, the other staves ibr right: 

As when a griffin, seiz^ of his prey, 

A dragon fierce encountreth in his flight,^ 

Through wildest air making his idle way. ^T^penser, F.Q. 

So Pluto, seiz'd of Proserpine, convey’d 
To hell’s tremendous doom the affrighted maid, 

There grimly smil’d, pleas’d with the beauteous prise, 

Nor envy’d Jove his sunshine and hti skies. AdMsott, Cato 

S. To fasten; to fix: with on. 1 >. Johnson had 
' hssignal the examples from Shak^searc, arid the 
Decay of Christian Piety, to a verb neuter. 

So down he fell before the cruell iieast. 

Who OH bis neck his bloody claws did seize ; 

That life nigh crush’d out of his pfrfrtiug brest. 

' .S/ienser, F. Q. i, viii. 1 f 

^ Fairest Cordelia. 

and'thy virtues here I seize upon: 

Bb^ lawful f take up what’s cast away ? StutkspeOre, K, Lem 
•' Where there, is a design of supplanting, that neecssarilv re¬ 
quires another of accusing: even Jezebel projects not to 'se-:- 
o» Naboth’s vineyard without a precedent charge. 

» Dee, of Ch. Piet I/. 

Se'ieer.* «-‘s. [from5«sc.] One who seizes. 
Sb'izin. «. s. [samtii', Pr.] 

, I. [In law.], 1 s of two sorts; in fact, and s««m 

. in law.. 

V Sei.siii in facti i.s when a corporal ]>osses.sioii is 
token: seisin in law, is when something is done 
which the law accounteth a seisin, as an inrolment. 
This is as much as a right to lands and tenements, 
tlioi^h the owner be by wrong disseized of them. 

VoKTi, 

2. 'Hio^act of taking possession. 

EvCO' indulged sin ^cs Satan liVIfry nnd seisia of his heart. 

«. aud a power to dispose of it os he pleases. Dee. of Chr. I>ietp. 

SeiuH is the ganu: in the canou law as livfrrt' and sorin at tlu- 
commiin tew. Aijtifc, Parergmi. 

3^ The things possessed. ^ 

Many recoveries were tp.well by beira as successor.', uf 
«the seizin of their prcdcccsKItE. ' Dale, 

.Se'izure. «. s. [from seize,} • 

t. 'Fliti act of seizing. 

2. 'Fhe thing seized. 

‘-■k* - Efficient thaflffiy prayers are heard, ;smi death, 

^ Tt^ due by sentence when thbu did’st tranegress, 

Dfr^ted of his srivire, many days ’ 

PfiiWj thee of grace. * 'r . ' ,, MUton,P.L. 

3V; The act of taking forcible pdssesilion. 

Tby tends, and all thii^ that thou clo’st ctfil thine, 

Worth seizure, do we seiae into Our hands. ' Shakspearc. 
In the general town he niaintainied' a seizudei and possession 
'of the whole. * ' WvUon. 

Henry continued to burn liiWt^tBiUs, after hr hod < 1st M* 
the pqie; and his seizure'vf occlfrsiiutical revenues cannot lie 
reckoned as a piark of the chiirdi’s Hbfrrty- Sir^/. 

'4. Gripe; position. 

AndIbSlitll these bands, so lately purg’d of blood, 

" this telcM, and this kind regret ? Shak^earc. 

. ’ l^e o’er thylkmoijr by a deed of trust, 

, And mve me s^mtre of the ndghtvwcalUi. Druden. 

J. CatoU.; 

. Lc^.tlftrc be no smldep seizure of a lapsed syllabic 

Eeke.^ [fewi''1Sirii.3 Sick. Qiaucer. See'S ick. 

SE'LCOUTii.’fra^ktl^* rad coutki known.] 

^rhlykh^n; lincdmmtim' 

But wondrfriiltuuchat'hM so se^vMcase. 

Speiuer, F, (t. iv. viii, 14. 
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SE'LDOM.*f*ad». C]‘elb8i%nu«ly; j'elbop, more rarely; 
j^bo]i^ most rarely. Selban is supposed to lie 
contracted,'from^relbffiH, or yelb, rare, and hposnne, 
trAen, Sd^ton; * se/Jm, Dutch; seUeti, German. 
Dr. Johnson. — Lye considers this term as existing 
in the M. Obtb. sildaleikjan, to admire, to wonder 
at; which Serenius highly approves. Anciently, 
our word was seld, afid selam^ Rarely; not often; 
not frequently. 

W iwiotn and youth an teUom joined in one; and the ordi. 
nary course of the world is more accorcUng to Job’s observa¬ 
tion,'who ipvctli men advice to seek wisdom amongst the an¬ 
cients, and ui the length of days understanding. Hooker. 

Tlicrc is true joy conveyed to the heart by preventing grace, 
which pardonius grace eeldom gives. Stmih, Sertn. 

Where the fli^t of fancy is managed with good judgment, 
the teldomcr it is seen it is the more valuable. Gfcw. 

Se'ldom.# adlj. {selten, Dutch and Germ, rarus, 
Mr. Horne Tookc notices the foreign adjet^we, }>u| 
knew' not that his own languiigc possessed it., 

Div. of Purl. ii. 516. Nor indeed have our dic¬ 
tionaries noticed it. It is, however, well antho- 
rized.] Rare; not frequent. 

Tlic teldora diseWge of a higher and more noble offu-c. 

Mithm, lieas. 0/Cifi Cov. Ii.ch. 4. 

By prayer is not meant a formal customary attendance upon 
the o&cs of tile church, undertook only out of a sordid fear 
of the eye of man, and then perform^ wilfl w(«riness and 
irreverence, with seldom access, and more leUdoNi devotion. 

South, Serm. ix. iri^ 

His sickness in the later years of his life gave him but sliort 
und seldom, truce. Fell, Life of Ilmiimmd. 

SE'i.no.WNKss.'f” 4 S. s. [from xefdom.} Uncomnmnness ; 
infrequency; rareness; rarity. Liftlc Ujscd.^ 

Degrees of well-doing there could be none, except perliajis 
in the setdomness and ofmii.ess of doing well. Hmder. 

The strength of delight is in its seltlomncss or rarity. 

SroneUf ('hr. Mor. ii. i. 

iSe'ldshoi> n. adj, [seld and iArnow.] Seldom cxliibiledt' 
to view. 

SMdshown flamins 

Do press amc^ thfe popular througs. Sbfihsjteaee, ('uriul. 

To SELE'CT^ V. a. [adetdms, I.at.] To rhuse in 
preference t^ others rejected. 

The footmen, selected out of all the provinces, were grcialy 
diminished, being''!haw scarce eight thousand strong. - KnoUes. 

,Tbe pkKta chief 

A hundred youthtfriw ail his train selects,)^ l^ydett, 

Ski.e'ct. aty. [frqm the verb.] Nicely cKo^i; 
choice; cAle# tiut on account of sujieriour ^tcel- 
Icncc. ’ ' • 

’ To the nuptial bow’r 
1 led her, blushing like the mom: all heaven. 

And happy constellations, on that hour 

Sited their selectest influence. MUlou, P. ft. 

^ Select from vUigar faenis,^ith garlands gay, 

* A hundred bulls ascend the secret! way. ' Prioe. 

Sele'ction. «. s. {selectio, Lat. from select.'] Tlie, 
act of calling or ohusing; choice. 

V^hile wc single out several dishes, onJ reject- others, the 
sdectian seems but arintrary. , . Prom, Vulm Jirr.. 

Sele'ctness. m, $, [from select.] Hfe .<itatc df t^ng 
select. 

SEi.gr'cTOB. [from seltrt.] One who sdects. 

SE'tEMiTE.# 7 n. s. [selemite, Frl siieniies, iLat. from 

Seuini'tes. 5 vt^qsq, Gr. A sort of ' - 

.foeail. 

Yonr*llientioniDg of a t^emtm tbi^ has the sh^pe and appear¬ 
ance of a diamond, puts/^ 'in mina of whoO both you and 
Mr. LhiQ'd have tola nd^ /that you have met witli a sort of aii 
opaque selenite, among thtMwncs J sent froih heirce. 

Bp. Nichtdsm to Jir, }Voodumrd,'(i6<fj,) Sp. Coer. i. 84. 
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Selevi'iscr,# (tiy. [from splaute,] Pertmuing to 
selenitea. 

Nature furnuties us with a voy large tpianity of selenitic 
matters; chemists cqlrce tlwt all gypsums or plaktcr stones, 
alabasters, and gypsraus spars, arc nothing else but selenitcs; 
and these substances abound within and upon the earth. 

Chambers. 

SetESOQHA.'fHiCiL.'iadJ. lsd(n(fgrap&ique,t Ft. from 

SyEEEMOQRA'puiCK. 5 iitlettogrt^f^.] Belongipg to 
selcm^raphy. 

SELR'NoeHAPiiv. «. s. [selenographies Ff- hnd 

ygifto.] A description of the moon. 

llevelius, in his accurate selenography, or deisetiptipn pf the 
moon, hath well translated the known appellations of regions, 
seas, and mountains, unto the parts of that tiimiiiaiy. Brown. 

SELf'.'^ jirowotoj. plur. selves, [s/fftari Gothick; pylj:, 
);^pa. Sax. self, selve, Dutch.] 

1. It’s primary signification seems to Ive-that of an 
adjective; very; <• particular; ,^this above others; 
sometimes, one's own. 

Shoot another arrow timt self wav 
Which yon did shoot the first. lihaispeare, Mrrch. of Van. 

The eriiel uiiiiistcrs, hy sdf aAd violent hands. 

Took oil'her life. Shakspeart. 

On these self hills the air is so thin, tlmt it is not sumcient 
to hear up the body of a liiril. Ralegh. 

At that moment enters Pulaniun 
IhOgatc of Vcoiis. Dryden, 

2. It IS united both to the personal pronouns, anp to 

tlie neutral proiioitn it, and is always addetl when 
they are tiseiJ rociprorally. or return upon them¬ 
selves: as, I (lid not hurt him, he hurt the 

)KHiplo hi.ss me, but 1 clap myself; thou invest fAy- 
sey, though the world scorns thee. Dr. John^n. — 
Sm, however, what is added to llic fburih definition 
by Mr. Tyrwliitt. 

They cast to build a rity. 

And get themsHves a naiiic. Afiltou, P, L. 

lie |>ermits 

Within himse// unworthy powers io'rrign 

Ovrr frei" reason. Mi/tuu, P. L. 

Se(l is that conscious tbiuking thing, which is sensible or 
conscious .( pleasure und piiiii. cajiable of ha|q>ine8s and mi¬ 
sery, aiiil so is concerned for ihclf, as fur as that consdouutess 
extends. hoeke. 

3. It is-'soinetimcs used emphatically in the nominative 
case: as, myself will deckle it; myself wil} come; 

shall rWenge it. This use-of self, tjius 
compounded, without the pronoun personal, is 
chiefiy poetical. 

4. Compounded with A/m, a pronoun sab6j^|twe, sef 
is in ap()carance nn adjective: joined,to 1^. ihy, 
our, your, pronoun adjectives, it seems a substan¬ 
tive. Even when compounded with him, it is at 
last found to be a sul)stantive, by its variation in 
the plural, contrary to the nature of English ffdjcc- 
tives, us himself, themselves.^ Dr. Johnson. —i- Dr. 
Johnson has very rightly established the primary 
signification of sef to be that of an adjective;, but, 
in its connexion with pronouns, he seems rather 
inclined to suppose it a substantive; first, because 
it is joined to pfissesiiive or adjective pronouns, as 

tkjj, her, i^nd secondly, because it has a 

‘ "'plural numlier ccuitrpry to the nature of the 

English adjecitiv'et ' .The latter reason, I -think, 
cannot have mtfrh weight, when it is remembered, 
that tlie use of stives, as tlif plural number of self, 
has bees introduced into our langua^ since the 
t{^ of Ghaocer. Sefven, which was originally the 
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BccuflBtive caw (ingnlar of telfr u used by him id* 
dilKrently in both numbers: Inyselvetis tfeyow- 
telvenhe himsehen. The forms' reason also wUl 
low its force, if faypo^esis, which 1 haye ven¬ 
tured to proptm, shall be admitted, viz. that, in 
their combinations with sel/t die pronouns n^, 
heTf our, your, are not to be considered as possessive 
‘or adjectiv^ bulaa^the old oblique cases of the pe]> 
aonal pronouns I, thou, she, toe, ye. Aceording to 
thhkh;^the^ the use of thew combuiatkins, with 
respect to the pronoun^ Is almost solecistical; but 
not more,80 than that of hime^ in the nominative 
caw, wfaieh has long been authorized by constant 
eustpm; and it; is remarkable, that a solecism of the 
same ami has i^evmlcd in the French language, in 
' which mot and t 6 i, the oblique cascof je and iu, 
when cotnbihed with mme, are used as ungramma¬ 
tically as our riband thy have just been supposed to 
be, when comhined with self: Je Pai m moi-^neme, 
1 have seen it my^lf: 2 u le verras toi-mSme, thou 
shalt see it thyself: And so, in the accusative case, 
mot-mime is added emphatically to me, and toi-niime 
to te. It is probable, I think, that these departures 
from grammar, in both languages, have becmlnadc 
for the sake of fuller and more agreeable sounds. 
Je-mime, mc-mime, and te-meme, would certainly 
sound much thinner and more languid than moi~ 
mime and toi-nianc and myself, thyself, &c. are as 
clearly preferable in point of pronunciation, to 
Iself, mesef, thauself, thcesdf, &c. though not all, 
p^haps, in an equal degi-ee. It should be ob¬ 
served, that itself where a change of case in the 
pronoun would not have improv^ the sound, has 
never undergone any alteration. Tyrwhitt, Gloss. 
Chauci in y. SAv. 

No more be mention’d then of violence 
Against ourselret, or wilful bturenness. Milton, P. L. 

5. Mysejf, hims^ themselves, and the rest, may, con¬ 
trary to;the Analogy of my, him, them, be oi^ as 
nominatim, 

A hoise wen bitted tdilcli hinuM&A dress. Dnjden. 
And touch’d with miserieg myself have known, 

I learn to pity woes so like my o« n.t * ^ Dryden. 

6. It often Adds only emphasis and force to the pro¬ 
noun, with which it is compounded: as, he did it 
himsef. ' . 

7. It signifies the individual, as subject to his own 
cimteonplation or action. 

Ine spark of noble courage now awake, 

And strive yeur excellent to excel. Spenser, F.Q. 

Next to the knowledge of God, this knowledge of our 
seems most worthy of our endeavour. Hale. 

Since consciousness uways accompanies thinking, and it is 
that that makes every one to be what he colls teF, and thereby 
distinguithas himselt fidhi aU other thinking tninm; in this 
aloqc ebukists personal identity, t. e. the sameness oTa rational 
bclBg. hodee. 

It is by tlie consciousness it hat of its present thou^ts and 
actions, that it is self to it self now^ffM so snll. be the same 
self as far as die same consdomyklilir can extend to actions 
past or to come. " Loeke, 

The fimdnesawcKave for seh& oild'thc relation which other 
things hove to our ulm, fisrUii^ AAbthcr long rank of fire- 
jndicei- , "•-■''- 'f'"'I.'f '' waUs,, 

8. It is much used in coibpaMition'', tffaich it is proper 
to explain by a txajfi of examples. It kto be ob^ 
wrved, that its compositiem in Shakspeaee is often 
harsh. Dr. Johnson.—The same combinatioh is 




Sidney. 

Sidney. 
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found in the Saxon language: as, sele-piil, wlp- 
heuaj, 8tc. It is unnedessary to extend the list of 
such compounds. 

Then held her tongue, and cast down a w^ecusing 
look, finding that in hmelf she b&d shot out of die bow of 
her affection a more ^ick opening of ber mind than the 
minded to have done. . Sidney. 

Alas! while we are w^t in foggy mist , 

Of our sc^lovc, so pasdons do deceive, 

We think they hurt, when most thc^do asust. 

’Till StrepKon’s plaining voice him nearer drew, 

Where by his wonu his s^like case be knew. 

Ah 1 where was first that cruel cunning fountb 
To frame of earth a vessel of the mind, 

Whore ib should be to seMestnicdon bouoid ? 

Before the door sat xr^-consuming Care, 

Day and night keeping wary watch and ward. Spenser, F, £1. 
My strange and se^^cmwie, 

Is the imtiate fear that wants hard use. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
I I have heard so much, 

with Degtetrius thought to have spoke thereof: 

Bik. being over-full of se^-aflUrs, 

My mind did lost* it. Shakspeare, M. N. Dream. 

Nor know I aught 

,, By me that’s said or done amiss this night, 

Unless se^'-charity be sometimes a vice, 

And to defend nurselves it be a sin. 

When violence assails us. Shakspeare, Othelte. 

He walks, and that se^hain about his neck, 

W’hich he f(^worc. Shakspeare. 

It is in iny power, in one se^-bom hour. 

To plant and o’erwhelm custom. Slmksjieare, It'int. Tate. 

His Treasons will sit blushing in his face, 

Not able to endure the sight of day, 

Hut <r//'-«fl'rightcd tremble at his sin. Shakspeare, Fich. II 
The stiu's above us govern our conditionat 
Else one se^^^mate and mate could not beget 
Surh difihrent issues. Shnkspearr, 

Tin made of that self-metvA as my. sister, 

And prize me at her worth. *. Shakspeare, K, Lcai . 

In my scbool-dnys, when I bad lost one shaft, 

,. I shot his fellow of the se^same filght, 

' The se^-same way, with more iidviseJ wntehi'’ 

To find Ae other forth. . Shakspenre. 

' He may do some good on hpr: 

A peevish se^-will’d harlot^ it ise-' Shdtkpeare, Horn, and Jul. 

.But lest myself be guiltyw se^-wrong, 

I’ll stop mine cars against the nimi 
He conjunct and flattei 

Tript me behind: being down, insulted,.tnii’d, 

Got praises Of the king, 

> Sbr aim attemptine wtio was sejltsuhdu'd. 

, The Evenasting fixt' 

Hia^anpn’gainst se^^slaughter. . Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

j," Know if his last purpose hold. 

Op whether since he is advis’d by ought ' - ' V 
To cbai^ the course ? He’s fall of alteradon, 

And sr^^proving. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

More nor loss to otlmrs paying, 

Than by n^^flbnces weighing: 

Shame to him whose cruel striking^ 

Kills for &ults of his owa,.^kiug!. 

Bcllona’sbrid^ooro, lapt in piinof. 

Confronted him witli rr^^parisoiw, 

Point against point. * 

Selfi'ite, sm liege, is not to vUe a sin 

"i- •' 'Anger is like 

^ . A fidt hot hors«| who, being allow’d hit way, 
aSr^-inettlc tires him* 

IBs lords desire Ijim to liave borne ^ 

His iHmiscd helmet Aafi hit bended sword 
Before him through.^ ; he forbids it. 

Being free front vainnessand sr^-glorious pride. 

Yon premis’d 

To lay aside tel/-hamam beavmesi, *< 

^ jAod entertaiii a c|iiprfardiq>o&ion. 

|n their angeriilKy slew a nhui, and in timir 
dt|^ed down 0 wi(B. 


: nicrmoib’s song. Shakspeare. 


Shakspeare 


Shul-speare. 

Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
« 

Shainpeare, Hen. V. 


Shakipeare. 


Shakspeare. 


Rieh. III. 
|f-wili they 
Gen. xHx. 6. 
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« 

The most ordinary cbuk of a tingle life it liberty, etpedally 
in certmn t^-f>leadng and humprout mindt, which are to ten- 
tible of emy rettmint as to think their ^rdlet and garters to 
be bondtanp thacklet. ■ Bacon. 

Hnaf thod let up nothing in competition with God; no 
. pride, profit, uMoae, or M^-interett of thy own ? Duppa. 

' Up Uirongh thf tpadout palace patted the, 

To where the kin^^t^proudly reposed head, . 

If any tiiui be soft to tyranny, 

And jrjfCtormentiiig sin, had a toft bed. Crashatu. 

With a joyful willingness these «e^>lonng reformers took 
possession of all vacant preferments, and with reluctance others 
parted aith thmr beloved colleges and lubsistence. fValton, 
Repent t|}e un; but if the punishment 
ThouWi'st avoid, te^preservation bids. MfUon, S.A. 

Him fast tle^ngioon he found. 

In labyrinth of many a round se^^ll'd. MiUon, P. L. 

Oft timet nothing profits more 
Ilian se^-estcem, founded on just tmd right. 

Well managed. MiUon, P. L. 

&^knowing, and from thence 

Magnanimous, to correspond with Heaven. Wilon, P^, 
So virtue given for lost, ; • ' * ' 

Deprest and overthrown, as seem'd, 

Like that «r^-begotten bird. 

In the Arabian woods embost. 

That no second knows nor third. 

And lay cre while a holocaust. 

From out lier ashy womb now teem'd. JMAton, S. A. 

lie sorrows now, repents, and prays contrite. 

My motions in him ; loagw than they move, 
lli> bean I know bow variable and vain, ‘ 

^ MUton,P.L.' 

Suiiccu improves this w^homieiJe. Makexinll, 

Thyself from flattering se^onccit defend. 

Nor what thou do'st not know, to know pretend. Denham. 

Man’s that savara beast, whose mind. 

From reason to remove declin’d, 

Delights to prey upon his kind. Denham. 

Farewd, my tears; 

And my just an^er be no more confin’d 

To vain complaints, or se^-dewuring silence. Dmiham. 

They are yet more moef to think that men may rest by death, 
though they diaipse^^tourder, tlic greatest sin. > Graunt. 

Are nut thele strange se^dalusious, and yet attested by 
common experience. SoiUh, Serm. 

If the image of Qpd is only sovereign^, certainly we have 
been hitherto Inueh mistideen, and hereafter are to beware of 
making ourselves unlike God, by mo much «e^-dcnial and hu- 
mili^'. ^ South. 

If a man woum have a devout, humble, sin-abhorring, telf- 
denying fiwne of ^irit, he cannot take a more efficacious 
course to attain it tbaa by prayinB himself into it. SuuBi. 

Let a man opply liiBHuf to difficult work of tHf-ttfOk- 
miiiation by a stnctecrutiny into the whole estate of his soul. 

' Sintth, 

A fata! sc{f 4 aqitiltiire, such as defeats the design, and do. 
stroys the force of all reli^on. Souti. 

I^cn Ito intonds to bereave the world of an illustrious 
person, he rally cast him upon a bold se^-opinioned physician, 
worse than his distemper, who shall uake a shift to cure him 
into his grave. , South. 

Neglect of friends can . never lie proved rational, till we 
prove the person uring it onlnipotent and M^-suflicieut, and 
such as cun never need any mortal assistance. South. 

By all human laws,«| well as divine, sej^-murder has ever 
been agreed on as the greatest crime. J'empte. 

A (c^/^nceited fop will swallow any riling, . . V.Eelrange. 
From Atreus though your ancient linei^came; . 

Yet my se^onsdous worth, your high rraown. 

Your viitu^ through the neigfab’ring natjant^ilown. 'Druden. 

Heiiaig;iven you all the commendation which his - 
fidency eould a&rd to any. . 

Below yon sphere 
There hangs riie ballof earth and ifater ibixt, 

A^-ceaterd and unmov'd. Dryden. 

All those receive their Urth from other things. 

But from bimsdf the phesniz only springs j 
Self-horn, jMgotten by Jbe parent flame 
In which he bunt’d, another and the Nume.'^' < Dryden. 
you IV. 


tey'-aif- 

Drydeu. 
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The burning fire that riione so bright, 

Flew off dl sudden with extingmsh’d li^t, 

And left one altar dark, a litm space; 

WhiiA turn'd «r^-kindled, and renew’d the blaze. Dryden. 

Thou first, 0 king! release the rights •f sway; 

Power, se^estrain’d, the people brat obey. Dryden. 

Eighteen and nineteen are equal to thirty-seven, by the same 
sej/^idcnce that one and two are equal to three. Juteke. 

A contradiction of what has been sud is a mark of yet 
greater pride and sc^onceitedness, when we |gkc upon us to 
set anotncr<right in his story. Loeke. 

I am as justly accountable for an^''action‘.done many.years 
since, appropriated to me now by this sc^f-consdousness, as I 
am for wfiat I did the last moment. Loeke. 

Each intermediate idea agredng on each side with those two 
it is immediately plac^ between: the ideas of maii and relf- 
determiiwtiou appear to be connected. Locke. 

This (r{f-exisfont i^ing hath the power of perfoctiqfi, as well 
'as of existence in himself; for be riiai ii above, or existeth 
without, any cause, that is, hath the power of existence in 

> himstfl^ cannot be jdtbout the power of wiy possRiIe existence. 

Grew, Cotmol. 

Body cannot be,sei^xistent, liecause it is not se^-movent; 
for motion is not df the essence of body, liecause we may have 
a definitive conception of body, abstract from that of mo¬ 
tion : wherefore motion is something rise besides body, some¬ 
thing without which body may tm conedved to exist Grew. 

Confidence, as opposed to modesty, and distinguished from 
decent assurance, proceeds from sr^-opinion, occasioned by 
ignorance or flattery. qf CotfiAenee. 

Bevrilder’d I, my author cannot find, I 
Till some first cause, some sr^xistent mind, > 

Who i^rm’d, and rules all nature, is assign’d. } Blaekmorr. 

If a firat body may to any place 
Be not determin’d in the boundless space, 

’Tis plain it then may absent be from alt. 

Who then will this a sr^-existence call ? Blaekmore. 

.Shall Nature, erring from her first command, 
Aij^-preservation, fall % her own hand ? Gratmdtc. 

Low nonsense is the talent of a cold phlegraatick temper: 
a writer of this complexion gropes his stay softly amongst 
u-^-contradiction, and grovels in absurdities. Addison. 

This fiital hypocrisy and sc^eceit is taken notice of in. 
these words, iVtio can understand hie errours ? Cleanse thou 
me frdm secret faults.' Addison. 

The guilt of perjuiy is so sc^^dent, that it was always 
rcckiin^.amon^ me greatest crimes, by those who were only 
govrai^ b} the light of reason. Addison. 

Seff'-stt&ciency proceeds from inexperience. Addison. 

Men had better own their ignomiice than advance doctrines 
which arc w^ontradicto^. Spectator. 

Light, which of ail bodies is nearest allied to spirit, is also 
most diflUsive and se//icommunicBtivc. Norris, 

> Thus we see in bodies, tlie more of kin they are to spirit in 

subtilty and refinement, the more spreading are they and self- 
diftbsive. Norm. 

GimI, who is an absolute spiritual act, and who is such a 
pure light ns in which there is no darkness, must needs Ik in- 
finitely .<c(f-imparting and coinmunicativc. Norris. 

Every animal is conscious of some individuid, jc^moving, 
se^-determining principle. Pope and Arhuthnot, Mart. Scrih. 

Nick docs not pretend to be a gentleman: he is ii trades¬ 
man, a x(’f/'-sc>.king wretch. Arhuthnot, J. BiuL 

By the blast of .tejf-opinion roov’fi, 

W'c wish to charm, and seek to be belov’d. Prior. 

Living and understanding substances do clearly demonstrate 
to philosophical enquirers the nccessaiy te^^existeucc, power, 
wisdom, and beneficence of their Maker. Bentley. 

If it cmi intrinsically stir itself, and dtlicr commence or 
alter its course, it must have a ;ginciplc of xe^^loctivity, which 
is life and sense. ^ Bentl^. 

This derire of existence JS a natural affccrion of the soul; 
’tisfej^rraervatioii in the highest and truest meaning. Bentley. 

Thejihilosopliers, anfl even the Epicureans, muiitaincd the 
.sejf-sufficiciicy of the Godhicad, seldom or never sacrificed 
at all. '' Bentley. 

Matter is not endued with sej^motign, nor witli a fiowcr to 
alter the course in which it is put: ir is merely passive, ai<d 
ihust qveileontinuc in that state it is settled in. Cheyne. 

4 K- 
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■ t took not umi,iDgfd by 

The eldeit law of natun. , Riwt, Atuh. SfgpmMef, 

I£i labour and atudy would hare shewn hia early miitakei, 
■nd cured luoi of aaj^flattering delunons. > WtUt, 

Hiii it not to bMone in a rath and ^-lufficienr inanner; 
but with an humm.^dependanfe on divine grace, while we 
walk among tnaroi. ’* ’ Watit. 

The rdimon of Jetut, with all its tr^dcnialt, virtues, and 

-- T. - 


devotiont, at very pacticable. 

I heard in Crete,‘this, iiland's nam 
Far *twat in Crdte, mv jiadve toil, I < 


name; 

Far *twat in my liiadve toil, I came 
iSe^'baDith*d dienee. 'Popi>,Oduu. 

Achillet** Murage ft furimis and untractablc; that of Ajai 
is heavy and M^^lconfiding. Pi^. 

I doon% to &c the gallant ship, 

A mark of vet^eance on the lam^eep ; 

To warn the thcu^dett M^onfiding Min, 

No more nnlicent’d tipii to brave the main. Pope. 

Whatih loose loye'? a transient gust, 

. A vapoor fed fronil%ild desite, 

A wanderu||g.Mjr*con8uimnft!iro. ^ , Po/ie," 

fn dubimu tho^ht the king awaiu, * 

And w^onndering, as he stands, a^tes. 

^ migkty Jove’s command. 

Unwilling have I trod this pleasing land; 

^ Pot who *e/f-mov’d ivith wwiry wings would sweep 
Such length of ocmn ? '> Pape. 

They wh^reach Parnassus' lofty crown, 

Eiaplov their pains to snum some otiiprs down; 

Ana wnile M^-Iove eacn jealous writet; rules, 

Canten£ng wits become the sport of fools, , - P<pr. 

It may Im thoii|^t that Ulysses here is too ostentatious, and 
that he dwells moretlian modesty allows upon his. own accoiii* 
plishmenta; but se^-praise is sometimes no fault Broome. 

No wonder such a spirit, in such a situation, is provoked 
beyond the regards of religion or se^>conviction. 

Se'lfheal. «. $. U»vncUa, Latin.] A plant. The 
same witit Sanicij; ; wliicli see. 

Se'i.eish. adj. [from self,'\ Attentive only to one’^ 
own intereat; void of regard fur others. 

What could the most aspiring id/Uh man desire more, wore 
he to form the notion of a being to whom he would recom¬ 
mend himself, than such a knowirage as can discover theJensb 
appearance of perfection, and such a goodness as will propor¬ 
tion a reward to it? Adduott, Sjuvt, 


Pope. 


Pasiipu^thou^ seM*A, if their means Im fair. 

List uido Reason*, an J deserve her care; 

Those that impaltod court a nohler aim. 

Exalt tlinrSind, hnd take some virtue’s uame. 

SE'LFisHiTEfiS. «. s. [from selfish.^ Attention to his 
own interest, without any rcgni'd to oUicrs; self-love. 

Tills sublimer love, being, b' .ui intimate ronjiinctiou with 
its object, throughly rchned from all base dross of se^fithiu ns 
and interest, nobly begets a perfect siibniissioii of oiw wills to 
the will of God. AWe, Seraph. Love. 

.Se'lfibuly. adv. [from selfish.'] With regard only 
to his own interest; withont love of others. 

He can your merit teifiMif approve, 

And shew the sense df it without the love. Pope, 

Se'lfness.* M. s. [from sfj^] Seli-Iovc; selfrshnoss. 

Wholly her’s,*all telfiues he forbears. , 

Sidney, Attrophet and Stella. 

The single good without all selfneu or straitiicss. 

Mare, Sou^ of the Soul, Notei, p. j66. 

O false and wicked colours of deure! 

Eternal bondage unto him that seeks 

To be possest of all things that he likes! > 

SRbU 1 , a son and snhjcct, seem m,dnrc, 

For any telnets, to set realms og^? LeLBrooie, Mtuif^ha. 

SE't^AHE. adj. {sey^ and same.] Sicactly die same. 

I bare no gipat cause to look other than the telfiiame 
pordbn and lot, wfaiHi your-manner |iath been hidierto to lay 
on Aem that ctmeur not in iq^uilan vmh you. Hooker, Pref. 

Fb^t pursu’d one way the sty-same law* MiUm, P,L. 

I have beeuAase, 

Baseev’n to him front whom I did recavc 

i^AUthot a son etnild ton parent give: ’ 
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Behold me panith’d in the-ssijf^MM# kind; 

Th* imgKteiul do« a more imgratefuj find... Lhydeu. 

.Se'uon. -n. s. iseliof low Lfitin.] A ri<^ of land. 

Ainaporth. 

SEU.-f’ pronassss. [Sox. self.] Retained in Scodand, 
and the nerdi end iu 

the plural for scfrirk. ;. • 

They turn round ISke griudle-stones, 

Which they dig out fro* the delis. 

For their hoims bread, wives, and setts. B. Jenson. 

SELL.*f ». 5. [selki French; sdlut Latin.] « 

1. A ^dle. Obsolete. 

Turning to that place, in which whilere 
He left lus lofty steed with golden sdl f 
And goodly gorgeous barbes, him found not tbei^. 

. „ A. Spenser, F. Q. 

2. [selk^ old Fr. ** si^, tribunal de justice.” La- 
coinhe.] A royal seat; a throne. 

' Jhe tyrant proud frown’d from hit lofty sett. 

* - Fairfax, Toss. B. 4. 

3. A sill.^ ^*See Shx* 

To SELL.'f' V. a, [M. Godi. salfan Sax. fyllan, 
pmllan; Iccl. selia. See Sale.] 

1. To give for a price; the word correlative to buy ; 
to vend. 

The Midianilcs sold him unto Egypt, unto Potipbnr. 

Gen. xxxvii. 36. 

I.et u& seU him to the Ishmaclilcs. Gen. xxxvii. a;. 

This sense is likewise mistress of an art, * 

Whidf to soft people sweet perfumes doth ull. Danes. 

All the inns and public-houses arc obliged to furnish them. 
sdvc'S with corn, which is sold out at a much dearer rate than 
’ds bought up. Addison on Jtalo. 

You have made an order that ale should be sold for tliri-c 
half.pence a quart. Swift. 

2. To betray for money: as, \a.seld his country. 

You would have sold your ldn|;'to slaughter, 

His princes and his peers to semtudA .. .. Shakspeare. 

•^To SELL.*f* V. n. * . ' 

• T, To have commerce or traffick with"MA 

'I will buy with you, sell yrith you; but jf wiil’'not rat with 
you. < . .Smksipeare, Merch. of Vet.. 

Consult nor. witli a hayilt'ais^ing. Ecdus. xxxvii. 11. 

2. To be sold. « ' 

Few wridngs seU, which arc not filled with great nnmcA 
, Addison, lkteeti,Vo.s67. 

Se'iucanuer. n. s. A dry scab in a horse’s hough or 
.j^tcrti. Ainsmrth. 

j^XXBR. n.s. [from s«i!/.] The person that sells; 

■v^'tender. 

To things of sale a setter's praise beionjp, Shakspeare. 

The name of the agent, of die tetter, notary, and witnesses, 
are, in both instruments. Addison on Italy. 

SE'LVAGE.'f’ 7 «»?. [Of this word I know not tlic 

SE'LVEDGE. J etymology;^ .Skinnerthinks 
is said as salvage, from itfi-'lMying the ciotli Dr. 
.Mhoson.—l have added skvedge, which Dr. John- 
spn hm ovei-passed, and is the true word; -formerly 
writticn sriiai^e. See Slws^wood’s Didt. 1632. This 
upintsto the word aa certainly compounded of edge, 
perhaps dtaalvus, Lat. safe, by corruption selve.] 
The edge of clo|h where it is clo^ by complicating 
the .tbi^eads. '' 

Make loops of blue npon the edge of the one carton from 
the sdvedgf in the coupling. Eaod. axvi. 4. 

Meditation is like' {the smedge, which keeps the ciodi from 
nvelling. Cii. in FehanPs isn the Arum. Coni. Cl. p. 110. 

l^'liTEDGEo.# a^. [from setmdge.] Hemmed ; bor¬ 
dered; widted: C^rave, and Staviood, 

Selves, ’llie'plural of 
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Conicioiunett bang intarraptad, and we lonng tight of our 
put iehv, doitirts are niaed i^etiier we are the mine. Lode. 

SE'MBLABLi^ CaemWaWr, French.] Liket.; 

. resembling. 

Than be abhorr’d r 

All fhasu, sodi^ek and throngs of ittn! 

His tenMMe, yeatumself, Timon disdains. • Hhak^care. 

With lembubb reason we might expect a r^larity in tlic 
winds. Brown, Vuig. Err. 

Se^mblably. adv. [ifrom seofilabk.'] With resem¬ 
blance. 

A gaHant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 

Semuaify fiimii£’d like the king himself. Skakipeare, Tien. IV. 
Si^'mblamce. n.s. [semblance, Fr. from semblant.'} 
t. Likeness; ri^mblance; similitude; representation.' 
Solicit Henry with her wonderous praise; '' 

Betliink thee on Her virtues, that surmount 
Her nubiral graces, that extingtysh art: 

Itepeat their tevib/ance often. Sh»k»pearc. 

She’s but the sign and setnilance of har honour; 

Behold how like a maid she blushes here! ' - * 

O, what authority and shew of truth 

Can running sin cover itself withal! S/takipeare. 

He with nigh words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not substance, mntly rais’d 
Their fainting courage, and dispell’d their fears. Millon, P. L. 

'Iliis last mbit brought forth tlie opinion, that these bodies 
arc not what they seem to be; that they are no shells, Imt 
lucre'sportings of active nature, and only temb/ances or imitit- 
tions of shells. H'ooiliuarJ. 

It is not his meaning that we put on the outward face and ' 
nembkncf of virtue, only to conceal and disguise ouisvicc. 


Rogers. 

j,. Appearance; show; figure. 

Be you the soldier; for you likest are. 

Tor manly semblance and for skill iii war. Spenser. 

Their semblance kind, and mild Uieir gestures were. 

Peace in tbtir bands, and friendsliip in their face. Eair/ar. 

All that fair and good in thy divine 
SenMauce, and in thy beauty’s heav’niy ray, 

United 1 beheld. Milton, P.L. 

SE'MBLANTV a^. [semUant, French.] Like; .ra*' 
.scmbling; having tlie appearance of any tiling. 
Little 

Tliy pictur^^e^^iy Bune, 

Entire may last; that as tbOr eym survey 
The semblant shade, men yet unborn may say, 

Thus great, thus gracious look’d Biitaiima’s quecu; 

Her brow Aus smooth, her look was thus serene. Prior. 

iSE'MBLANT. n. s. Show; figure; resemblance; re¬ 
presentation. Not in use. . 

Her piupose was not such ns she did fcigu, 

Ne yet her person tudi as it was seen; '' ‘''' 

But under simple shew, and sembiaui pimn, * 

Lurks false Duessa, secr^y unseen. S/tciuirr, F. H. 

Full lively is the semblatst, tho’ thq^ubstunce dead. 

' Spenser, F. (i. 

Se'mblative. atlf. [6^m semblatit.2 Suitable; ac¬ 
commodate; fit; rdti^bliug. { 

Oiana’s 1^ 

Is not more smooth and ruby; thy small pipe j 

Is as the midden’s organ^Aiirill and sound; 

And all is icmMa/ivc a wonlan’s part. Sltijcspcarc,Tui. Fight. 

To Se'mble. V, n. [sembifr, Fr.] To represent; to 
make a likeness. Little used. ' ” 

Let Europe, sav’d, the column high erect, 

Thai Trajan’s higher, or dian Antonine’s, 

l^ere tembling art may carve the ftiir c^het. 

And full achievement of thy>grdit desims. Priori 

SE'liI, n>s. [Latin.] A word iwch, used In coin- 
poisitiony .signifies: as semicircle, half a circle. 

Semia^nnulaii. and annulus, a ring.] iluif 

round. , * 

Another bow tusk, somewhat, slenderer, of a scmian- 
nutar figure. ' Grew, Mas, 


SEiS™**^ ] French.] 

A semibreve is a pote of half the quantity of a 
breve, containing two minims, ^nr crotchets, &c. 
It is accounted one measure or time, or tlie integer 
infractions and multiples, whereby the time of the 
other notes is expressed. ; Mus. Diet, 

The period, colon, semicolon, and comma, are in the some 
proportion to one another as die sensibrii^, the minim, the 
crotchet, and the quaver, in niiisick. Aoh^, Eing, Gramm. 

Semici'ucle. n. s. [semkiretdus, Lat. s&ni and eirele .1 
A half round; part of a circle divided by the 
diameter. ^ 

Black brows 

Become some women best, so they he in s semicircle. 

Or a half.moon, made with a pen. Skaktpeare. 

Has he given the lye 

In tirdc, or oblique, or semicircle, • ^ 

Or direct parallel ? * Shakspeare. 

The chains that held my left leg gave me the liberty of 
walkinjg backwards and forwards in a semicircle. Swift, 

Semici'rci.ed. 7 °dj, [semi and circular ,1 Half 

S£.mici'rci;i.ar. 3 round. 

The firm fixure of thy foot would |nvc am excellent mo¬ 
tion to thy gait, in a scmidreled forthin^e. Skaispearr. 

The rainbow is caused by the rays of the sun foiling upon a 
rorid and opposite cloud, whereof some reflected, others re¬ 
fracted, beget the semicircttlar variety we call the rainbow. 

Brown, Vvig. Err. 

The seas are inclosed between the two semicireular inoifes 
that surround it. Asldisoa an Itals/. 

SESiico'LON.'f- «. s. [semi and xwAov.] Half a colon; 
a point made thus [;] to note a greater pause than 
that of a comma. ' 

A mesnber of a sentence, whether timplc or compounded, 
that requires a greater pibse than a comma, yet does not 
of itself make a complete sentence, but is followed by some¬ 
thing closely depending on it, may be distinguished by a semi¬ 
colon. Lowth, Eng. Gramm. 

Semidia'meteii. ». s. [semi and diameter."] Half the 
line which, drawn through the ccnlro of a circle, 
div^es it iiitp’Awo equal parts; u straight line drawn 
from the circumference to the centre of a circle. 

Their diiibreiice is as little considerable as a semidiameter of 
the earth in two measures of the highest heaven, the one 
taken from the surface of the earth, the other from its centre: 
the disproportion is just nothing. - More, 

The force of this instrument consists in tlie disproportion 
of distance betmxt the semidiameter of the cylinder and tlie 
seuudiameter of the rundle with the spokes. ' Wilkiiu. 

SEMiDiAi'iiANE'iTy. H. s. [smi and diaphaneity.] Half 
transparency; imperfect transparency. / ' 

The transparency or senddiaphaurity of the superficial cor¬ 
puscles of bigger toiEes may nave an interest in the produc¬ 
tion of their colours. Boyle on Colours. 

Sf.midia'bhamou8. a^. [semi and diaphanous.] Half 
transparent; imperiectly transparent. 

Another plate, finely validated witli a senudiapkanous grey 
or sky, yellow and brown. Woodward on Frjsnls. 

Se'jVIidotjble. n, s. [semi and double.] In the llomisli 
breviary, such offices and feasts as are celebrated 
with less solemnity than the double ones, but yet 
with more than the single ones. Bailey. 

Semielo'sculous. adj. [semi and Jlosctdus, l-ntin.] 
Having a seinifloret. Bailey. 

S>.''miflorey. n. s. and Jhret.] Among florist^ 

an half flourish, which is tubulous at the banning 
like a floret, and afterwords expanded in the form 
of a tongue. Baihy. 

S£X|Ei.o'li>. adj. [semi sasd^fttud.] Imperfectly fluid. 

4x2 
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Phlegm, or petuite^ ii a lort of lemMM, it bding M far 
solid that OM part dram alongdeveral omer parts adbering to 
it, sdiich dtrA not happen in a perfect fluid, and yet no part 
iSiU draw Ae whole mass, at happens in a perfect solid. 

- . .. Ariutthnot. 

SsMiLu'N^^.'f’ 7 adit {jemlunairet Fr. semi and lunoy 

SBHiLu'VABY. 'Latin,]] Resemnling in form a half 
nioon< 

This bay it of a sewAhtnaru form. Sir T. Herbert, Tran. p. 13. 

Hie eyes are guarded with a temilttnar ridge. Grew. 

SifsriMXTAi,.. ff. s, Isemi and metal.'} Half metal; 
ini^fect metal. 

Senlimetals are metallic fossils, heavy, opake, of a 
bright glittering surface, not malleable under the 
hammer; as quicknlver, antimony, cobalt, the 
araenit&s, bismuth, zink, with its ore calamine: 

' to these maiy added, the semimetallick recre¬ 
ments, tutty and pamjpholyz. Hill. 

Se'scinal. ' Mff. [seminal, Frendi.; seminis, Latin.] 

1. Belonging to seed. 

2. Contained in the seed; radical. 

Had our senses never'presented ns With those obvious scmhia/ 
principles of apparent generations, we should never have 
suspected that n plant or Miimal would have proceeded from 
such unlikely materials. GlmmUe, Scejms. 

Though we connot prolong the period of a rammonwculth 
beyond the decree of heaven, or the date of its nature, any 
more thaa human life beyond the strength of the seminal vir¬ 
tue, yet we may manage a sickly constitution,, an^ preserve a 
strong one. Simji. 

Se'minai..# n. s. Seminal state. Not in use. 

The temmait of other iniqiuties. Btown, Chr. Mor. Hi. 4. 

Semina'lity. ». s. [from seminal.} 

1. The nature of se^. 

As thongli there were a temin^j/ in urine, or that, like the 
sc^, it carried with it the idea at every part, they conceive we 
behold therein the anatomy of every particle. Srotvn, 

2. The power of being produced. 

In the icedi of wheat there licth obscurely the uminaHtv of 
darnel. Brown, Vvlg. Err. 

Semimaris'e.# n. s. Cfroih seminaiyV} A l^mish 

pr^t educslfed in a seminaiy. 

5 ^iRitrwts now come from Rome to^ierven soiihk 

Sheldon, Mir, ^ Adiichr. (i6iAd p< 170. 

To Se'minarize.* t>. a. [from seminary.} To sow 
or plant. Not in use. Coekeram. 

SiZ'MiNABy.’f’ n. s. [seminuire, Fr. seminaritm, from 
semino, Lat.] 

1. Tlie ground where any thing is sown to be alter- . 
wards transplanted; seed-plot. 

Some, at the first transplontiAg trees out of their srmi»nrKW, 

^ cut them ott about an intm from the ground, and plant them 
like quickset. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

2. The place or original stock whence any thing is 

brought. ^ i 

This stratum Is 'capan^^ed, serving for a common intent-' 
ment, and J^ng the seaunh^y or promptiiaiy that ftanisheth 
forth matter for the formation and increment of apimai and 
vegetable bodies. H'oodward, 

3. i^minal .state. 

The hand of God, who first created the earth,' hath wisely 
co^rived them in their proper tetmnariet, and where they best 
nuOTtain the intention of tndr s]iecie8, Brown. 

4. Principle; causality. 

Nothing subministrotes apter matter to be converted into 
" at teminariet, sooner than summs of nasty folks and 

Homey on the Plague. 

Jin^plaoe; place of ^uca^on, from whence 
scholars are transplanted into life. 

It was die seat of toe greatest nienarchy, end the tewinary 
of the pattest mea of the world, whilst it was heathen. Bacon. 

S 
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The inns of court must be the wont inititated temmariei in 
any Christian country. . Sw.fl. 

6 . A Romish priaR educated in aeemmary; a semi¬ 
narist. 

O' my conscienec, a temmary I he kisses the stocks. 

. . ^ fl. /mon, Barthol. Fair. 

Se'minaby.# atfy’. Fr«j Seminal; be¬ 
longing to seed. - 

Setninary vessels, both preparatory and ^acdlatory. , 

SMh on OU Age, ( 1666 ,) p-117. 
Semina'tion.']' n. s. [from semino, Lat.] llie act of 
sowiiw; the act of dispersing. 

To’ oo this were but four means, i. By die advantage pf 
arms in time of action, a. By open preaching. 3. By dispni^ 
sion of books. 4 . By secret/emmofion. H^ottan, Bern. p. 493. 

»If the place you sow in be too cold for an autumiial eemina- 
Hon. Bselyn,B.i.eb.i.f3. 

Se'mined.w aiff. [semilffi, Lat.] Thick covered as 
with seeds. 

' Her garments hfai^ and semined with stan. 

B.Jomoh, Matqae* at Court. 

SEMiNi'Ficiju? atl;..,[semen and^aeio, Latin.] Pro- 
Semini'fick. 5 ductivc of seed. 

We ore made to believe, diut in the fourteenth year inulcv 
nre leminijM and pulicsrcnt; but he that shall inquire into 
the generality, will rather adhere unto Aristotle. Brown. 

Seminifica'tion. m. s. 

Seminificaiton is tlie propagation from tlic sect! or 
seminal parts. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

Semiopa'cou.s. adj. [semi and opacus, Latin.] Half 
dark. 

Seminpaeous bodies arc such os, looked upon in an ordinary 
l^t, and not held betwixt it anil the eye, arc not wont to bV 
diseriroiilated from the rcsbof opacous bodies. Bt^tr. 

Ssmipe'oal. adJ. [semi m& pedis, Lat.] Containmg 
.‘.jkaif a foot. 

SsIMtPEnspi'cuous. adj, ffemi«aApertpieuus, Latin.] 
i-s. Half transparent; impmectiy.cleas, 

A kind of oroethysdne fliqt, 'not composed of ciystab or . 
grains; but one entire massy stone, semipert^itout, and of a 
pale blu^ almost of die colout^ of seme cows* horns. flrete. 
Semio'rdinate. n. s. {in coi^^k sections.] A line 
drawn at right an^ak $0 and Itissectcd by the axis, 
and reaching from^onc side of the section to an¬ 
other; the half of orhich is prqicriy tlie icmtorifi- 
nate, but is now dAed the ordimtte. Harris. 
SEMiPEi.il/ciD. a^. [semi and pellucidus, Lat.] Half 
;■ imphrfectiy transparent. 

A light grey temipcUueid flint, of much the same complexion 
with tlm common Indian agat. ' IVoodward. 

SE'MipnboF, n. s. [scmi and jorog^] The proof of a 
single evidence. Bailey. 

Semiqua'dkate. 7 ti^ s. *[Iii astronomy.] An oweet 
SEM>]2UA'’RTji.E. 3 of the plonets when distant from 
each -other forty-five degreZB, or one sign and a 
half. Bailey. 

Semiqua'ver. n. s. [In musick.] A note containing 
half the quantity of the qAaver. Bailey. 

SEHfj2i)/BTii.E. n.s. [In attronomy.] An'aspect of 
' the. planets wl>en at the distance of thirty-six de- 
''fft 4 ea from one another. Bailey. 

Sbmi 6 e'xtii.e. n. s. [In astronomy.] A semiaixth; 

.. RB aspect of the. pl 8 net 8 when they are distant from 
^ch other one^twclfth part of a circle, or thirty 
degrees. Bailey. 

Semisphe'rical. a^. [semi and sphi^tical.} Belong¬ 
ing to half a sphere. Bailey. 

Sesiisphero'iPal. adj. [semi and ^hergidal.} Formra 
* like a half spheroid. ^ 
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Semiti'iiTIAK. n,$. [semi and tertian.'] An ague 
con]|>ounded of«tertian And a quotidian. BaiUy, 
Tha nntunl product at sndb a cold moist yea^kre tertianst 
tentUertiatu, and some quartans. Arbuthmt on Air. 

Ss'mitone. n. «> [semiton, French.] In musick, one 
of the degtees of coiicinuoua intervals of concords. 

Bailey. 

SEMiTnA'NSEPT.# H.s. [scmi and tramci-i.] Tlie half 
of A transept. 

There is a prc^rtionable lateral projection, or soudiern 
xemitnuuept, before we enter the chancel. 

IVarion, Hitt, cf Kiddingifin, p. a. 

Semivo'weL n. s. [semi and vowel."] A consonant 
whicli nuikes an imperfect sound, or docs not de>. 
maud a total occlusiop of the mouth. •b 

tVlien Homer 'Would represent any agrceablo object, he 
inakcii use of the smoothest vowels and most flowing temi- 
rowc'ts. JirooMC. 

Sc'mpeuvive. n. s. [simper and vivvs, Liatin; that is, 
always alive.] A plant. / 

The greater sempervivc will put out branches two or three 
years; but they' wrap the rout in an oil-cloth once in half a 
year. Bacon, 

SEMPITE'RNAL. adj. [sempilerael, Fr. setnpiler- 
Hus, from semper and tEternus, Lat.] 

1. Eternal in futurity; having beginning, but no end. 

Those, though they suppose iKc world not to be eti-riml, d 

parte ante, are not contented to suppose it to be tempUcmal, 
or eternal d parte post ; but will carry up the creation of the 
world to an immense antiquity. Hale, 

2. In poetry it is used simply for eternal. 

Should we the long-depending scale ascend 

Of sons and fathers, will It never end ? 

If’twill, then must we through the order ran. 

To some one man whose hmqg ne’er begun; .' t 

If that one man was tempUenud, whv 

Did be, since iadependt^ ever, die ? Blackmore. 

SEMPiTe'iiKiT*;.:;^' ft,*. [se^iternitaS, Lut] Future, 

duration wi&out end. ' , 

This silent night, when all things lie in lap of sweet repose, 

Yc only wake; the powres (A*sieepe your c^s do never close; 
To shew the tempUernUie, to which tneir names ye raise. 

On wings of your imma^lpn yeSH, that truly merit praise. 

' T ^ ^ Mir.J^ Mag. p. 55 7 > 

TTie future eternity, or lempitemUp of the world, being ad¬ 
mitted, though the eternity d parte mUe be denied, there will 
be a future infininr for the etnanafton of the diviuc goodness. 

Hale. 

Se'mster,# n.s. [yeimrtpe, Saxon, is .what wf, now 
call a seamstress, setnstress, or sempstreu, Lat. satrix. 
The Saxon yeamepe is sartor, sutor, Latin. Yet - 
Mr. Fegge pretends, that there is no such word as 
seamor. See his Anecd. of the Eng. Langu. ad cd. 
p. 326.] One who sews,' or "uses a needl^; a sort„^ 
of tailor. The word is not usual. 

He [Johnson] suppoied that Walton had mven up his busi¬ 
ness as a linen-mper and lemptter. BotweU, Life of Johnson. 

SE'MSTnEss.'t" ft-'S'* [yeamyqie. Sax. See Seam¬ 
stress. The word is-also often written sempstress."] 
A woman whose business is to sew; a woman who 
lives by her needle. 

Two hundred temtlreaet were employed to make me ihirts, 
and linen for bed and table, which were forced to quilt 
to«^er in several folds. Smfi, GuIUb, Trav. 

The tuck’d up temtlreu walks with hasty strides. . Swyi, 

See.# *> adv. Since: Sen or *sn is still our northern 

SSKB. S word; sens is Spenser’s accommodation to 
his. rhyme. Sro Since. 

With boaatfull vain pretence 
Stept Bromdochio forth, and as his thrall , 

Her claim^ ky him in battell wonne long rnu. 

Spenser, F, ( 2 . iv« v> 
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Se'nary. aij. [senarius, sent, Latin.] Belonging to 
the numbw six; contifining six. 

SE’NATE.'f* ft. s, [senatus, Latin; setiat, French; 
fenat, Saxon.] An assembly of counsellors; a 
btxly of men set apart to consult for the publick 
good. 

We debase 

The nature of our scats, which will in time break ope 
The locks o’ th’ tenaie, and bring in the crows . 

TcMicck the eagles. ^ Sbaktpeare, Coriot, 

Tlicy—called the council together, and all the senate of the 
children of Israel, Acts, v. 21. 

There they shall found 

Hieir government, and their great tetude chusc. Milton, P. L. 

He had not us’d excursions, spears, or drurts. 

But counsel, order, and such aged arts; 

Which, if our ancestors had not retain’d, 

The senate's name our council had not gain'd. iJeuknm. 

Galltis was welcom’d to the sacred strand, 

Thfr senate rising to salute their guest. Drtfden. 

Se'nateiiol’se. «. *. [senate and house.] Place of 
publick council. 

The nobles in great earnestness arc going 
All to tlic senatehoase; suioe news is come. Shaitpearr. 

Sf/KATou. n. s. [senator, Lat. senateur, Pr.] A pub¬ 
lick counsellor. , 

Most unwise patricians. 

You grave but reckless tetialurt. Shaispeare, Coriot. 

As if to ev’ry fop it might belong. 

Like senators, to censure, right or wrong. Granville. 

Senato'rial.'I'') adj. [senatorius, Lat senatorial, 

.Senato'rian. 5 senalorien, Fr.] 'Belonging to 
senators; befitting senators. 

Propose your schemes, yc senatorian band. 

Whose ways aad means support the sinking land. 

Johnson, London, (1758.) 

Go on, brave youths, till, in some future age. 

Whips droll become the senatorial badge. 

Warton, Nmmarket,(ifsi.) 

Senato'iiiau.y.* adv. [from senatorial.] In a so¬ 
lemn manner; in a way becoming a senator. 

Tkc motheV*was cheerful; the father seiudoria/ly grave. 

>. ,, Drummond, Trav. (Lett. 'daf, *74^ p.i7. 

SE'N.\TOR.s.tiKW it. s. [from senator.] llic omce or 
dignity of a .senator. 

From which step his courage and wisdom raised him by de* 
grees to the sovereignty of Lucca, the senatership of Rome, 
the special favour of the emperor, and a near hope, only by 
death prevented, of subduing Florence. Carew,Sttrv.if Comwtdl. 

To SEND. V. a. pret and part. pass. sent, [mi^an, 
Ctotli. yenbun, Sax. senden, Dutch.] 

1. To desjmtch from one place to another: used both 
of persons and things. 

He sent letters by posts on horsebadc. Esther, viii. 10. 

His citizens sent a messa^ after him, sn;ring, \Vc will not 
have this man to re^ over ns. "st. LiJte, xix. 14. 

There have bitea commissions 
Sent down among them, which have flaw’d the licart 
Of all their loyalties. SlutAspenre, Hen. Vlll. 

My overshadowing spirit and mqdit with thee 
I send along. Mdton, P. L. 

To remove him I decree. 

And tend him from the garden forth to till 

The ground whence he was taken, fitter soil. Milton, P. L. 

His wounded men he first tends ofiTto shore. Drt/ilen. 

Servants, sent on messages, stay out somewhat longer than 
the message requires. Su^t. 

2. To commiksion by^authority to go and act. 

I have not sent those prophets, yet they ran. Jcr. xxiii. 21. 

But first whom ihall we tend 
In search of this new world? Here he had need 

. All circumspection, and we now no less 
Choice in our suAqiftt for on whom we send, 

The weight of all and our last hope relies. Milton, P. L, 
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' * 

3 f. Htether; not to bring. 

4i^ it to we aUen by the buds «f Baniabai. 

, ■ Adt, :d. 30. 

4. To dismlulno^ier u agent; aoit to go. 

God oiU deim • • 

ToyiUtaftthedvellingaiMjaitinw 
. anit.wiA frequent intercourse, 

Thither’wiU «Mid his wingM messengers * 

Oh errands of supernal grace. Mikmi, P. L. 

5 . To giant as from a distant place: as it' 
tend ufe. 

I pray thM'send me good speed thb day, mid shew kindness 
unto my master. Gnu xxiv. is. 

O tend out thy light o^d thy truth; let them lead roc. 

Ptahtt. 

6 . To inflict; .mffrom a distance. 

The Lord diall lead u|ton thee cursing, vexation, and rc- 
. bidce, in dll that thou yettSt thine hand unto. Deui, xxviii. 

7. To emit; to immit; jlo produce. 

The water tendt forth pliints that havl no roots fixed lu the 
bottom, being almost but leaves. *‘f Bacon, ^at. Hiii. 

The senses tend in only the influxes i&f material things, and 
the imagination and m^ory present on^ their pictures or 
images, when the objects themselves are absent. CAcyne. ■ 

8. To diffuse; to pre^agate. 

Chcrubick songs by mght from n^hbourlng lulls 
Aereal musick send. Milton, P, L, 

lllwn the fury took her stand on high, 

A tusi from all the snaky tire went rouM: 'i 

The dreadful signal all the rocks rebound, > 

And throi^ the Achaian cities tend the sound.} Poyc. 

9. To let fly ; to cast or shoot. 

To Send. v-tC 

I. To diapatch u message. 

I have made bold to' tend in to your wife: 

My suit is that she wiii to Oesdemona 
Procure me some access. Shaktpeare, OihcUu. 

Tins son of a murderer hath tent to take away my head. 

Kingiu 

They could.not attempt their perfect reformation in ehiireh 
and state, tilt those votes were utterly abolidted; therefore 
they seat the eonie day again to the king. ' Clarcndott: 

S. To SfiND^^n , To require by nieftagh t«|.come, 
or eauw td be brought. 

Go with me some few of you, .and see the place t*’|dd'tj|tea' 
you may tendjor your sick, which bring on land, ’ Baew.- 
He laUfor. me: and, while I nus’d his head. 

He threw his'^cd ornu about iny opek, % 

And, teeing that I wept, he freu’f- me close. Dryden, 

Se'ndae.# n. s. [cendalum^ low l.at.' een^a^ Fr. and 
Span. See Dii Cange in V. CinmAi.yM.3 A 
sort of tbin silk: a word formerly much iff use. 

Lined with tuifiita and with scNdo/lc. Chancer’, C. T. Prol. *' 
Thy petticoat of icudqtf right' 

SAagin dBaiiMul of Pleat. JDetilei, (ly<4.) 
Snutofe-^was atbinne stuffiiUke sar^eneft, and of a rawc 
kynde of sylke or^cenett ' v, 

CAaiieer', (tygB.) 

Se'nder. n.s. [mom He that sends. 

This was a nn»y message^' 

—We hope to make the iMufrr blush at it. 

SAaitg/sarCf HenCV. 

Love that comet too late, • ^ 

Like a remorseful pardon slowly carried. 

To the gmt tender tumte sour oflhnge. ,• , Sltaktpcnre. 

Bbst with the best, the srader, not tho Rnt. MiUon, P. L. 

Sene'scence. ».s. {senescOi jM.'] The statQ of grow¬ 
ing old; decay bv time, 'V- 
Tne eaiih and all tiiinn wilt codCnne in the state wherein 
they now ore, without the least aeiMiecnce or decay, without 
jamng, diierdar* or invosion of one another. ' Woodward, 

SK'NESCHAL.'f^ M. s. {KHeschal, Ft, (ff uncertain. 

Dr. Johnson.—** Elegantuama sunt 
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^um m hanc vocem habet Hid^us*. illaiq (^‘vans 
a Su. Gpth. sr»R, shmut suas» et Icel. st^ xhde, 
ministait servus; utsit minister vices domini tanmis. 
N«c inelegant^r vocem M» Goth- seneighsy senex, 
Bubttituit Lye.” Senenius.There can be no 
doubt that scalckipr sckali, me old Ootli. and 
' Gform. Word,for « servant^- gave rise to tills word. 
; See Wachter in V. Schalk. See 1^0 Marshaix. 
Menage and other also consider old, «« form¬ 
ing tlic first part of the word.] 

1. One who had in great houses the care offcasts, or 
domestick ceremonies. 

» r f ^ Huntingdon, under his scai of arms, made Sir 

^bn Arundel, oi Trcrice, eenetchal of his houshold, as well 
llTpeace as m war. . Carew, Sure, af ComwaU. 

MarsbaU’d feast, , 

.T *? ‘ewMS and tenesAa/t ; 

'Ij* •*“* ot artifice, or offids mean. Milton, P, 1 , 

^he teneuAai rebuk’d, in haste withdrew; 
wth ^ual haste a menial train pursue. Pope, Oiiyat 

2. .It'atterwards came to signify other offices. 

There dsc he placed n. strong garrisoue, 

And set a tenetchall of dreaded might. 

That by his p'owre oppressed cveiy one, 

And vanquished all venturous knights in fight. 

, • Spenter, F. Q. v. x. .30. 

Se ngreen. h. .t, [sedum.] A plant. 

.SE NILE. a^. \semlis, Lnt.] Belonging to old age; 
consequent on old age. 

My green youth made me very unripe for a task of that n.i- 
tiire, whose difficulty requires that it should be handle*! hv 
person in whom nature, education, and rime have hanniU 
milled a tenUc maturity (d'yadgeroent with youthful vigou; 

Boyle on Cntours. 

n. s. Old age. 

Edwards, when gmi^ away, ^ain recurred to his coti- 
' ; and, wokiqg full in. Or. Johnson’s face, 

’ said to him, You’ll find in Ol’/Youtig, « Otiiny coevals! reni- 
^ ' noinu of yourselves.” Jcdihsqk dkt.npt reliffi this at all. • , 

GW/xtintj r • T , Johnton. 

SE NIOR. n. s. Isetuot’f LaL] . * 

*.1. One older thw another: ajhc wbo on account of 
longer time 

iSmW to the examination or al- 
ig lucTuir in office and calling, 

" mugifi. 


Sryditt. 
Eldership; priority 


How can3»q„^_^ 
lowing of thein, 
but in gifU also ? ■ 

2. An aged pcr80it'’^VT * 

W A icnsor of the place replies, 
dl read, kad curious of antiquities. 

Stotio'KiTY. a. $. [from senior.! 
of birth. 

As in ii^rections the ringleader u looked on with a pecu¬ 
liar severity, so, in this ease, the first provoker has, hy his 
temarUy and priinogenitti|^ a double portion of the giult. 

,, ., - ,, . , ’dlAe Tongue. 

He was the elder brother, and Ulysses might he consigned 
to his care, by the right due to hit teniorily. Sroome. 

SslirOBv.# H. s. Sel^frity. See the second son^e 
o^ SiGNiouy. ^ ' 

n.s. [sena, Lat.] ’ A physical tree.* Miller. 
**’•*•» '"'**“* pu^ive drug, 

Wot^ scour thew Euglirii hence 1 ISiaktpeare, Mmebeth. 

_ Ornae tree is of two sorts: the bastard irmia, and the scor- 
piea senna, both which yield a pleasant leaf and flower. - 

Se^micIkt. n. s. [Contracted from sevinn^Al.J . The 
gpace of seven nights and days; a week. See 
Foetnight. 

If mention is made on Monday, of Thursday 
senn^M, the Thuwdoy thiH foUows tb« next Thur^ 
aday is meant. ^ ffp. 
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lluit trots hard with a voung midd towem the contract of 
herwmtrii^ add |he ifaqr it it lolemniaed: if the interim be 
but a mmgKf, tiiae*t pice, is so hard that it seems the length 
of lereii yaanu ' ■ ' ^ahpeare, Jk tfou Hie it. 

SetK/cvhAB. a^. [tetiS and eeubis, Li8t|n.] Having 
flix ‘ eyes. animala aije binocular, spiders 

octonocular, and some senoa/iar. 

. * Darham^ Phys. Theol. 

Se'ksated.# gart. (tdy. Perceived the senses. 

As those of the oiie' are tentaled by the ear, so those of the 
other are by the eye. * Hooke, in the Hitt. R. S. iii. 194. 

Sensa'tion. n.s. Zsensation, Fr. sefiseUio, school Lat.] 
Perception by means of the senses. 

' Diversity of constitution, or other drcumstances, vaiy the 
lentatiant; and to them of Java pepper is cold. ^ 

Glatmlle, Scepnt. 

The brain, distempered by a cold, beating against the root 
of the auditory nerve, and protracted to the tympanum, eauscs. 
the ientatioii of noise. " Hmrvejf on Conumptiont, 

This great source of most of the ideas wi|haye, depenifi^ 
wholly upon Our senses, and derived by theHi tp the un^- 
standing, I call seauUion. 

When we are asleep, joy and sorrow give ns more vigoroitS 
senteUont of pain or pleasure than at any other time. Additon . 

The happiest, upon a fiur estimate, have stronger lensaliom 
of pain than pleasure^ Rogert. 

SENSE. M. $. [sens, Fr. senstts, Lat] 

I. Faculty or power by which external objects are 
perceived; the sight; touch; hearing; smell; 


taste. 

'fhis power is seute, which from abroad doth bring 
The colour, taste, and toucH, and scen^ and sound. 

The quantity and shape of eveiy thing 
Within earth's centre, or beaVn’a circle found: 

And though things sensiUelhe numberless, f 

But only five the rctue'aorpnfhe; 

And in those fiv& all thmn ih^ forms express, ! ’. T. ‘ 
Which we can touc^ taste, Ted, or hear or sec. Ddidrf. 

Than is the md u natun^ whidi contains 
The power of Mfiie vritlun a greater power, 

Wliich doth eatgiloy and use tiie sense’s pains; , 

Bat sits aud rules wlmio her private bower. - Davies. 

Both contuiti' 

Within them every i<WMijhctilty. ^ 

Of sense, whereby they^ltar, s#i^tiaijl, toudi, taste. 

, "..k.,- 'MUteUtP.L. 

Of the five senses, two a^ usu^ and most properly called 
theseniw of leaniii%, as bdng mormipaUeof reedving com¬ 
munication of thou^t and notions l^ ieleeted ngns; and these 
are hearing and lecnng. H<dder, Stem. vfSp^ek. 


2. Pdfeepuon by uie senses; sensation.' 

III a living creature, thou|h never so great, the sense and 
tiic affbete of any one part orthe body instantly make a trans- 
ciirsion throughout the whole. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

If we bod nou^t but seiue, then only they 
Should have sound minds which hayc thdr senses sound; 

But wisdom grows when senses do decay, 

' And folly most in quickest sense is found. Xleinu. 

Such IS the mighty swiltncss of jour mind. 

That, like the ei^’s, it leaves the behind. Dryden. 

3. Perception of intellect; apWehension of mind. 

This BotiKus, having the 'qinck sense of a lover, took as 

though lus mutress had given him a secret repreheunon. 

Sidney. 

God, to remove lus ways from human sense, 

Plae’d heaven Grom earth so far. JHilton, P. L. 


4. SensibiliW; quickness or keenness of percqi^n. 

Ha should have liv'd. 

Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous seme. 

Might in tbetimM to eome have ta’en revenge. Suskspeare. 

5. Understanding; soundness of fitcolUea; strength 
of natural reason. 

Oppress BBtareeleapa: ^ 

This rest might pat have bawd thy broken tentet, i^akyieare, 


God hath cudued mankind with powers and idnUties, which 
we call natural lif^t and reason, and common seme, ikntiey. 

Thertfg something previous ev’n to taste; *tU seme, 

Good sense, which only is the gift of henven. 

And, thou^ no Kience, fairly nOrth tiia sctoi : 

A light within yourself you must perceive; 

Jones and Lc Ndtre have it not to give. Pope. 

6 . Reason; reasonable meaning. 

He raves; his words arc loose 

As heaps of sand, and scattering wide from sense: 

You see he knows not me, his natural lather; 

That now the wind has got into his head. 

And turns his brains to frciuy. Dryden, Span. Friar. 

7. Opinion; notion; judgement.' 

I speak my private W impartial seme 
With freedom, and, I hope, without oflbncc. RoKommon. 

8. CIoDsciomness; conviction.. 

In the due sense of my want of learning, I only make a con¬ 
fession of my own faith. - Dryden. 

9 . Moral jicrcepticm. 

Some arc so hardened in wickedness, as to have no seme of 
the most friendly offices. L'Estrange. 

10. Mciiniiig; iiiipurt. 

Ill thi'> seme to be preserved from uii is not impossible. 

Hooker. 


My hearty friends. 

You take me in too dolorous a seme. Shakspearr. 

A haughty presumption, that because we ore encoura^ to 
believe that in some seme all things are made for man, that 
thcrerorc they arc not made at all for themselves. More. 

All before Jtighard.I. is before time of memory; and what is 
since, is, in a l^al sewe, within the time of memory. Hale. 

In one sense it is, indeed, a building of gold and silver upon 
the foundation of Christianity. Tilitason. 

When a word has been used in two or three semes, and has 
made a great inroad for error, drop one or two of those simses, 
and leave it only one remaining, and affix the otiier senses or 
ideas to other words. Watts, Logick. 


Sf/ns£o. part, [fromscMSc.j Perceived bytlie senses. 
A wend not in use. 

Let the sciolist tell 1110, why things must needs be so as his 
individual senses represent them: is Tic sure that objects arc not 
otherwise sensed by others, than they are by him V And wi^r 
must hib sense be the infallible criterion ? Jt may be, what is 
white tb,us, ■; black to negroes. GtaueUle, Scepsis, 

Sb'kse jtJL.'f' euij. [from sense and Jitll.^ Reasonable; 
judteions. Not used. ^ 

The Iddy, hearkning to his sensrfnU speech. 

Found nothing that he said unmeet nor geason. 

Spemer, F. Q. vL is*. 37. 

Men, otherwise seme/ulmd iagcniouifquotc such things out 
of an author as would never pass in conversation. Norris. 

Se'nseless. adj. [from seffse.'} 

I. Wanting sense; wantiiiglife: void of all life or 
perception. 

The charm and venom, which they drunk, 

Their blood with secret nth infected hath. 

Being diffused through the senseUu trumt. 

That throusli tiie great conto^on direful deadly stunk. 

Spemer, F. Q. 

The eats are senseless ;h*t should give us hearing. 

To tell hun his commandment is fulfill'd. Skakq>eare, Hamlet. 

You4^cks, you worse than semeless things I ShakM^re. 

It is ds repugnant to the idea of senseless matter, that it 
shonld put into Itself sense, percimtion, and knowledge, as it is 
repugnant to the idea of a triangle, that it should put into it¬ 
self greater angles than two right ones. Locke. 

a. Unfeeling; wanting sympathy. 

The semSess grave ferns liot your pious sorrows. Rowe. 

3 . Unreasonable; stupid; ddtish; blockish. 

If we be not extremely foolish, thankless, or senseless, a great 
joy is more apt to Core sorrow than a great trouble is. 

Bf. Taylcr. 
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lliey would repent tUi their lenteleu pereenene* when U 
wo^ lie too late, mnd when they fouitri tbemwlvuc under b 
poWerthnt would dettro^ them. Ctarendon. 

The greet dongn of thu author’s book is to prove tbh, which 
I beHeve no men in the weric^ was ever so tentdeu as to deny. 

T^BoHon. 

She saw her (hvonr was misplac'd; * 

The Mows had a wrotchpd taste: 

She needs nust tell them to thdr fiice. 

They were a tetutUu stupid race. SwyH. 

4. Contrary true judgement; contrary to reason. 

It is a UMeleu thine, in reason, to think that one of these 

interestk can stand without the other, when, in thr very order 
of natural causes, govamment is pressed by religion. 

South, Srnn, 

Other creatures, as w^ a« monkevs, little wiser than they, 
destroy their ytHing h]tl^|riur/r« fondnms, and too much em¬ 
bracing. ..... *««it iMcke. 

5. Wanting aen^UityPwanting quickness or keen¬ 
ness of perception. i>^in use. 

To draw Mars IStc a yotmg Hippedutus, with an cfFcininatc 
countenance, or that Mt-spurred ndtpalioc m Virgil, pro- 
ceedeth from a tenteleu and overcold judgment. Peaehatn. 

6 . Wanting knowledge; unconscious: with of. 

, Hie wretch is drenra’d too deep; 

lus soul is stupid, and hit heart asleep. 

Fatten’d in vice; to calloused to gross. 

He kins and sees not, tenteleu of his loss. Dryden, 

Hear this, 

Vou unhout’d, law lest, rambline libertims, 

Sctuelett of any charm in love, bet oud 

The prostitution of a common bed. Soulhtrn. 

S;E'NSELES8Lr. odv, [from sme/cfs.] Tii a senseless 
manner; stupidly; unreasonably. 

If any one should be found so teuuieuly arrogant as to sup¬ 
pose man alone knowing and wise, but yet the product of 
mere ignorance and chance, and that all the rest of the uni¬ 
verse acted only by ^at blind hnp-havard, I shall leave with 
^ him that very radonw and emphatical rebuke of TuUy. Lnckr. 

Se'nsei.essness.'I* 71 . s. [from se/iseless.^ Folly; ua- * 
reasonableikcss; absurdity; stupidity. ' ' 

That we M not therefore into that like stupiiUly 

and lenniutnrti, our way 1$ to catch thorn roiitig foxes, and ' 
btraagle theip !a the nest. Jialu,llftH.p.tf6. 

The of the tradition of tfad crocodile’s movlm 

Ins upper JnW, is phdn from the artic ulation of the occiput Win 
the n^, and tiic nether jnw with the upper. GreOr," 

SENSiBi’iiTV.'f* ». «. Jjnisibiliie, Fr.j 

I. SensiUencHs; pcroqition. 

Any tnuibUity of his powo* mS will fop the illustration of 
his own glory. ^ Peanok on theJtJreed, Art. i. 

Quit^nesb of scusalion. 

3. Quirknqib of perception: ddicacy. 

Modesty it a kimi of quick and delicate ieelhig in the soul: 
it is ittdi an exqiiinta«e«fi&i/i{](M warns a woman to shun the . 
first appearaqpe thinglUinhi. Adduou, Speet. 

SE^miBi.E.’f a'ajk,^sm&le, Lnt] « 

1. Havitw the power of p^iywg by the senses. 

Wouidyour dmlitick MM as ttTuthfe as your fri^, tlwt 

you iai;^t leSsre pricking it f<w OMupeare. 

These bo tbow diseoiirses of God, whose cflecti those that ' 
live witness in theinsdvest^thesnuiUr in their seniiUe natures, 
the reasonable in their rcasonnlite sonls. Bah%h, 

A bfrnd man conceives not colours, but under the hotion of 
some other wMiiifrr faculty. OkmBU , Sctfuu. 

2. Parceiitible by the senses. 

% reason man attdncth unto the knowledge of things that 
are and are not temdUe: it Wsteth, therefore, that we search 
how man attaiueth unto the kncrwledgc of such things unsem, 
tf ble as arc to be known. Hotdtcr. 

Is this a dagger wblidiJ sec before me, 

The Imndle towU my hand ? Come, let mO clutch thee: 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still: 

Art tiiou not^ ratal vision, tcTuiUe 

^jH^eeliog as to sight? Shtdapnxrc, Maedeli, 


S^tAtprare. 
being egsiiy or 


Dryden. 
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The ^eelefr aotkaenfired in fveryseNtiUr aumient ittiuch 
slow ^w^greifioiis, is to inconiideiml^ that it cannot fiossibiy 
move the sense. Gfanuittr, Seipiu. 

ft is manifest that the heavens are void of all SMidAfe iwiist- 
ance, and by consequence of all sentWe matter. Newton. 

The greater part of men ate no otherwise moved than by 
sense, and have ndtfaer leisure nor ability so to improve tfacar 
power of rqPection, rs%s hecnpkhle of concaving the diidne 
petition!), withoutabe assistanee of eemMe objects. Bogen. 

Airis jeasiMr to the ranch i^lts motion, and twits reusrance 
to bodies moved in it. ArbeBwot on Air. 

3. Perceived by the mind. 

Idleness was punished by so many stripes in publick, and 
the dligtaee wras mate tentme than the pein. jimpk. 

4. Peremviugsby either min 4 or senses; having per¬ 
ception by the mind or senses. * 

I saw you in the East at your first arising: 1 wras aa soon 
trniMe as any of that light, when just shdolmg out, and begin, 
ning to travel upwards to the mendian. , , Dryden. 

1 do not say thwe> no soifi in man, because be is not untMt 
of it in his slew; but I do say, he Pinnot tfriuk at any time, 
Waking or sleepu^, without being teimle of it. Locke. 

The versification Ik as beautiful os the description complete; 
evciy wr must be leiuMe of it. Broome on the Omary. 

5. Havinc moral perception: having the qaaiky of 
being alfected by moral gocid or ill. 

If thou wert \rnuUe of courtesy, ^ 

I should not make so great a shew of /cal. 

6. Having quick uttMlectuol feeling; 
strongly affected. 

Even I, the bold, the tennbli of wrrong, 

Rcstrain’il bi sbame, was forc’d to hold my tongue. 

7. donvinccid; persuaded. A colloquial use. 

They are veiy tenaJUi that they had better bve pushed their 
conquests on the other sid^OjF.the Adriatick; ibr then their 
ti^torias would have mi n ’ iM ' i l fis er. Adduon. 

8r|n conversation it nira, sometimes tlie sense of 
Mfinonable; judicious;'wise. 

f have been tired with aeeonnts (ko]n SrnsiUr men, furnished 
wijh.niattcrs of fact, whi^ BsM bsppenedryrithin their own 
kmWi^gc. , ^ 4 <ftAton. 

Sensible.# n . s . < 

edtaverpon of the adjective 

r*- 

M 


1. Sensation : n poetic 
into the substanUyq 

Our tormSlDlii.s 
Become ouf elq| 

As soft as new seWtfi,«iir'temperc 

Into thdr ramnec; srUdhMiust nek_^__ . 

ThesciusUrotpain. « ' ^ Mdton, P. L. 

2. Whatever fs perceptible around us. 

‘ ‘ creotUm 

1^ Of this wide ssMsfllfc'. Adore, Song £oiiki. U. ijy. 
.SE'MaiBBENEsfi.'f' n.<.v. [from 

1, Possibility to be perceived, by the senses. 

"Nor was It altoMtnsrJ|ratii)t psms that made him so; but 
there was sometmn^ exmordlnory: as, a withdrawing the 
femiSlenA of diWne aksisdlnce from him. As the sun at our 
Saviour’s erOdfutia|i, thon;^ not dirioined fixim the world, yet 
for a time deserted the world by withdrawing his light from it. 
And although tlip withhaiding the tenmbleneti of the divine 
‘ l^tBsence waa doim without any aversation, or dislike^ of the 
parism of our blessed Lord, which not only before but at that 
•ToyiPirant was tetaderly beloved of God, yet iSie apprehenrion 
ofAap^d not but make him bemoan his case in that sad cxcU- 
aaatloqi My God, my God, why (or bow) hast thou forsaken 
me 1 *% Htdlyweu, Saving of Soak, {till,) p. sa. 

2. Actual perception by mind or body. 

TlieMrement or privacy used by sober women herein Eng- 
lani^ -wmen they apply any niing belpul to dieir looks or eom- 
pleHon, is no argument of any sinful shasem but of modesty, 
cirility, and that ^loetioti, which commanus ut to do many 
things apart from any witnesses or spectaton, which yet are no 
rial, but only tefMkneit and reflexions imon those infirmities 
to wdiich our vUe bodies ar^H^ ^ v 

Jp. nukrfAr^. Sandtem. p. lij. 
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{. QuidqieHofperceptii^*; sfltMiinlit^. 

ThQ $0iMeiieu of the eyer^en it aut^t to pain, aa also 
un 9 t to bftdnBstd antb tlja^ ipe(IicBineq.ta. Sharp. 

PainAft conscioiisnMs. 

'Xbere U no condition pf soul more wretched than that of 
the aensoless obdurate wtner, being •« kind of.numbness of 
soulahd. eontrariaue, this ^lipg SaiietuiUem'M, «md sorrow 
for sin, the most vital quaMtjr* / lli^moad, 

Jiidprptuent},>reason'Bblene8d. * An use not admitted 
but m eonveraadiHi. 


SE'»siBl,T.*f* arfp. [from sens/ife.] 

1. Perceptibly to the senses. ' 

He is your brother, lends; rcMti^fcd 

Of that wlfblood, dut nrst gave lire to you. ShiAipeare. ' 
A sudden pain in my ri^t foot increasra letisiUp. Temple, I 
The salts of human urine may, by did violent motion of | 
the blood, be turned atkalinc, and even cmrrostve; and so j 
theyafihet the fibres of the brain more senni/^ than other parts. 

^ ArbtUhnot. 

2. With peiteptibfrbf either mind ot body* 

3. Externally; by impression on file aentei. /’ 

That church of Christ, which we properly term fits body 
mystical, can be but one; neither can that one be sensibly dis- 
rrmed by miy, inasmuch as the parts thereof are :H>uie in 
heaven already wit|i Christ. Hooker. I 


4. With quick intellectual perception. 

What remiuni post cure < 

Bear not too muiUy ; nor still insist 

To afflict thyself in vmn. Milton, S. A. 

5. [Inconversation.] Judiciously; reasonably. 

Se'nsitive. ee^ [sensiti^ Fr.] Having sense or per¬ 
ception, buPnot reason. . 

The tensilipe fikmlty a aensitive love of some sen* 

sitive objects, which thougu^UKrated so as not to fall Igto 
sin; yet, throa"h the nature ^mdn’s sense, may expiw it* 
self more sensiuvf^ tomrds ttait inferior object thsU^Munb 
God: this is a pim aflHimBa<ftailty. Hanimnd. 

All the actiailw"'^^^fM|iirek appetite are in piunti^;ealledj^ 
passions, h^oitte taeilipbl Militated by them, and bedodSe the ' 
body 8uffiM;aD4.is sajiribiylaKered. ■ Htyden. 

Bodies mb such Uf are gochied with a vegetative soul, as 
plants; a ieniUive 4oid,' as or a rational soul, as the 

body of roan. ./*.V 

Sensitive Plant. plani. 

The flower oras^U of on^leat^ wKUih is shaped 
like a funnel, matny ah^a'a i» the centre: 

these flowers are collected Inip 'a round' bend: flbm 
the bottqni of the flowef rises the pi^lllum,' which ^ 
afterwards becomes an ^ oblong, ,m^jointed pud, 
which opend both way$, and bd^ins in eoclf^' 
partidon one roundish .seod.'^ (>f thjis iflant the " 
humble-plants are a sttechw, which are so call^, ; 
because, upon-belAg touebi^ the pedicle of thdr 
leaves faUs downwara; but’^he-leaves of the sensiiit^. 
plant are only contracted. . MiUeri 

Vegetables have many of them,some degrees (Emotion, and,, 
upon die diffhrent application ^ other bodies to them, do 
very briddy alter their figare%nd motion, idid so have obtained 
die name of eeneitive plants, from a motion which has some re¬ 
semblance to tiiat which in animals follows upon seusadon. ' 

■^Loeie, 

Whence does It happen, that the plant which well 
We name die Sensitive, diould move and feel ? 

Whenire know her leaves to answer her eornmand. 

And with quick horror fiy the neighbouriUg hand? ^ Trior.' 

The scnsiAve plant is.so call’d, because,' as soon as }'ou touch 
it, the leaf shridit^ • Mortimer. 

Se'xsitivkly. ado. [from settsUive.'} In a sensitive 
manner. 


Ibc sensitive fifciilty, thmwh the nature of man's sense, 
may express itself more e^oatt^y towards an inferior object 
than towards God: this is a piece of frailty. Hammond. ' 
VOL . IV. 


SE'iJSOR Y. 5 **' *' 

1. The part where the senses frOD^t their perceptions 
to' the mind; the seat of saise. 

Spiritiial spesios, both vi^le and audible, will work upon 
die sensorieo, diough they more not any other body. _ Bacon. 

As sound in a bell or musical string, or other sounding body, 
is nothing but a trembling motion, and theair nothing ^t that 
motion propagated from the oigect, ia.theseiMoriani 'tisasense 
of that motion under the form of sound. . Hfetolm. 

Is not the sensory of animals the place to which the semdve 
substance is present, and into which the sensible species of 
things are carried through the nerves of die brtun, that there 
they may be peremvedby their immediate presence to that sub¬ 
stance? ,■ Hevdon. 

2 . Organ of sensation. 

That we alkhavc double sennHes, two e^es, two ears, is an 
effectual confiitation of this' atheistii^ soplvuim. Bentley. 

SE'NSUAL. adjf [snwaeifi Fr.] 

1. Consisting in sense; depending on sense; affecting 
the senses. 

Men in general are too partial, in Avour of a sensual appe¬ 
tite, to take notice of trutn when they have found it. 

UEstrmge. 

For as creation’s ample range extends. 

The scale of sensual, mentd pow’rs ascends. Pope. 

2. Pleasing to the senses; carnal; not smritual. 

The greatest part of men are such as prefer didir own private 
good before all things, even that good wUch is leariienieforc 
whatsoever 14 most divine. Hooker. 

3. Devoted to sense; lewd; luxurious. , 

From amidst them rose 
Belial, the dissointest spirit that fell. 

The seusuattest; and, after Asmodai, 

The fleshliest incubus. Milton, P. L. 

No small part of virtue consists in abstidning from that 
wherein sensual men place their fbliciijr. Atterlrury, 

Se nsualist, n. s. [from sensual.^ A carnal person ^ 
one,devoted to corporal pleasures. 

Lef Utb^s and sensualists satisfy themsdves ns they are 
able; the'lwmer of which will find, that, as long as reason 
keeps her ground, religion neither can nor will lose bar's. 

^, ^uth. 

Sensua'litt.'Js «.s. [sensualit^f'Ft. Cotgrave.] De¬ 
votedness to the senses; addiction to brutal and 
corporal pleasures. 

But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or those pamjper’d ani^s 
That rage in sava^ scnsxumy. Shakspeare. 

Kill not bgr’quickening power with surfeidngs; 

Mar not her sense with scfwtiaAty.* * 

Cast not her serious wit on idle things; 

Make not her free-will slave to vanity. ' Davies. 

Sensuality is one kind pf ,Measure, such an one as it is. 

, Soutli, 

They avoid dress, lest tf^ should have actions tainted hy 
any^sensuaRly, and diverted.from the kwe of him who is to be 
the’ only comfort and delict of their whole beings. Addison. 

Tmpuib and Iwutal sensuaUty was too much confirmed by ihc 
religion .lof those countries, where even Venus and Bacchus 
had their temples. Bentley. 

To SE'MavALiZE.'f* V. a. [from sensual.] To aink to 
Hcnsual pleasures; to degrade the mind into sub¬ 
jection to file senses. ^ 

A sensualized soul would earn su'rii appetites widi her thitlier, 
for which she could find no suitable objects. * 

Hwrris on the Beatitudes, p. r6t. 

Not to suficr one’s self to ht,Mttsualised by pleasures, like 
those who were changed into brutM by Circe. Poin-. 

SE'usuALLY.'f; ado. [from ^sual.] In a sensual 

manner. 

Epicures, that sensusdly arc bent. 

Davies, Wit's Pilgrim, sign. K. l. 

She had lived most corruptly and sensually. . 

id. Herbert, Hen. VIII. p. 471. 
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SB'Ksuooib'f’[from smir.] Tender; pathedck; 
fiill of pawoQ. Not in usa Dr. Johnson. -»Tbis 
metoin g^ which Dr. Johnson has aasicned to the 
word in the example finm Milton’s Treatise on 
Sdoc^on, may be doulMed. Mil|on had before 
used it; and the sense seems to be nmply that of 
letuualt as afihctmg the smses. 

wul by this meant of pTerbodying herself, ^Ycn up to 
fletUy delights, bated her vibg wace downwerd; and finding 
the ease she had from her visible and tmvmu colleague the 
body, in perfonaance of religftus duty, her pinions now 
broken and flaggii^ shifted off mm herself the labour of high 
sou^uy more. jIdiMoii, Of Rtf. •» Ettg. B. z. 

To this poetiy would he made precedent, as being I^ss subtile 
and fine; hut more tentuotu, and passionate. 

on Edt/hlMa, 

Sent. The participle nassive of send. 

I make a decree Aat wntaKi go wiUi thee; forasmuch as 
thou art tent of the king. . Egi-a, rii. 14. 

SE’NTENCEl.'f* n. s. [sentence, Ef, sentenlia, LaU] 

1. Determination or decision, as ot a judge civil or 
criminal. 

The rule of voluntary ^ents on earth is the tentettee that 
reason givetb, concerning the goodness of those things which 
thw are to do. * Ilotker, 

If we have neither voice from Heaven, that so pronouncMh 
of them, nrither lenience of men grounded upon such manifest 
und clear proof, dtat Uiey, in whose bands it is to alter them, 
may fikewtse iaWlibly, even m lieart and conscience, judge 
them so; upon neceuity to uige alteration, is to trouble md 
disturb without necessity. Boater. 

How will I give tentenee against them. Jer. iv. is. 

If mmter m fact breaks out with too great an evidence to 
be denied, why, Uill ^ere arc other lenitives, that iHcndship 
will apply, before h will be brought to the decretory zigours of 
a condemuing tenlente^'t SouRt, Set m. 

Let him set out sene of Luther's works, that by them wp 
may pass seufeage upon his doctrines. Altgrburj, 

2. It ia ueuitlly smken of condemnation pronounced / 

by the judge; doom. «, 

By the ncmient of pll laws, in capital causey evidence 
must be fliH. and clear; and If so, wherqone man's lift Is in 
nuestid^whaf sny wotoawar, which iy ever the tmdenep 
des^ upon many ? ' Rocan, Utiv 

what rnts but that the mortal tentcMe pass ? MiUcK, P. ti, '■ 

3. A maxim; on axiom, goicralJy moral.^ 

An exceUajtt spirit, knowledge,,Understanding and diewdng 
of hard lentenoei were found ii. DgnieL J3m. v. 13. 

A lenience may be defined a moral instruction omched in a 
few words. Areosie etfOe Odt/iuff. 

4. A sport pamgraph; a period in writing.' 

A simple ihUeuee nas but one subject and one finite verb: a 
compounded ten/enoe hat mure uan one subject or one finite 
verb, eidier eaprSsied or undemwirii; or it consuls of two or 
more simple unmeef ctmnectactag^er. 

_ _ , . » ' Lowth, Eng. Oramm. 

To Se NTENCE.T V, a* [laitet^'er, Ft, from the noun.] 
t. To pass the hMt ju^^eraent on any one. 

Aftw this coUeonsiderance, smtence me; 

And, as you are a king, s|)eak in your state, 

Wbatl nave done that misbecame my place. SBiabpeare. 

Came the mild judge and intercessor both, 

To seatenew man. MtUSa, P,L. 

2. To condemn; to doom to punishment. 

£ould that decree from our brother come? 

Nature herself is sentenc'd in your doom: 

Kety is no more. Bryden. 

Jdleness, tentenced by the decunons, was punished by so 
ntey stripes. rewpfc. 

3. To relate, or express in a short and encrgetick 
way. 

Iwbcst way for speech, is to be short, phfin, material. Let 
mo hear one inse num tentenee it, rather than twenty fools, 
gasruloui in their lengthened tale. FeUham, Ret. i. 93. 
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SENnt'HTiAL.# adf, [from seirfmer.] Cemproing 
aentenoea. 

Dr. Geddes is an advocate tar a trandodon, wUdi i| not 
literal or verbal, but lenleniiati" that is, where " every sen* 
tenoe of the English corresponds as euacay to the Hdim as 
the diflhreoce of the two idioms will permit. 

dip. KeHemik qg Ike 3 Vansk tf He Bik. p. 364. 
Sententio'sitt. n.«. [from scn/mriow.] Compre- 
henaioii in a sentence. 

Vulgar precepts in morality cany with <hem notUag hhove 
the Une, or beyond the eatemporaiy tenlenlitmly of common 
conceits with us. Rrewn, VnJ^. Err. 

Sekte'ntious. adj. [jefl/emrtetiir, Fr. from sentenee,"} 

1. Abounding with sentences,* axitmis, and maxims, 
short and energetick. 

He is very swift and Mninttipiw. Skatqteare, At yon Kke ti. 

Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues: 

Senknhovi showers! O let them faU; 

Their cadence is rhetorical. Cratkauf. 

Eloquence, with all her pomp and eMimi, 

Fm^ld us itoeful aqd tenlentvmt trutm. Waller. 

Hosfike apes his sire, 

Ambitiously sMietihoM. Adduon, Cato. 

2. Clompriiing sentences. 

The making of figures being tedious, and requiring much 
room, put men first upon roiitrarting diem; as by the most 
ancient Egyptian monuments it appears they did: next, in¬ 
stead of tentenlioni marks, to tiiuik of verbal, such m the Chi¬ 
nese still retain. ' Gtew, Comot. 

Sentb'ntiously. adv. [from sententious.'} In short 
sentences; with striking brevity. 

They describe her in part finely and clemintly, and in part 
mwvrly and imtcHtioudo: they say, look hop many feather' 
she hath, so many eyes she ham unliemrath. Matm, Ett. 

Natiricoa dehven hsa^dlMpent tententioiiify, to give it 
more weight. a' Rroomi. 

SsitTEVnousNEss. ft. fc’ [from saitentious.} PiUzi- 
niigs of sentences; brevity ^ijCh s^cfength. 

Medea I esteem for tiieggnm had untetUiotuncu of it, 

• 'wUdh he himself concludes to Sfc taiMde to a ttagedy. 

' ■* Bryden. 

SE:'Mt£RY. ft. s. [This is cammonly written scfitry, 
oofrupted frvm. One who is set to watch 

" in a garrison7^,ih* & frie rnkfines of an army. 

Wbat,)Kmth^ what ttfcao^eia 
Suffice, or wha; enuoa begir Mm safe^^' 

.Through tiic ftriet sepStsi^nad stations thick 

Of angels watching ihwndr > Milton, P. L. 

Srsri^ENT, adJ. [seaftrit^ Lab] Perceiving; having 
« ,peroeption. * 

Ihui acting the lentient phaatasv is performed by a prc> 
rencp i^scn^ os the horse is under tnc sense of btHign, and 
tittftwithout my formal i^ogtsm presseth him to eat. Male. 

Se'otient. fi.s. [frntm tilUl'adjecdve.] He that has 
peroeption. i*- 

If the tadHent be carried, pamkui oym, with the body, 
whose motion it Wtwld observe, suppoung it rcgula , the re¬ 
move u insoirible. Olmtdk, Seeptit. 

S^lilNTIMBNT.T ft. s. [srtift'jitflif, Fr. Dr. John* 
eoib — Hits word might be supptMed to be of mo* 
, »dcra4ot^nction into our language^ in consMuence 
<tf &.i|oBb8on’8 earliest example being from Locke: 
butH jh ancient: “ Lovers that con make of senti- 
ffieiiff.’’ Chaucer, L^. of Good Women, ver. dp.] 
t. Thought; notion; qtipion. 

The contideraticMi of the reason, why they are annexed to 
se many other ideas, serving to give us due tenfimentt of the 
wisdom and goodness of the sovereign Disposer of all things, 
may not be unsuitable to tiie main end of these enquiftes. 

Locke. 

Alike to eoundt or the assemt^ caine, ' 

With equal souls and tenSmenk the same. Pope. 
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3. The Kiue cana&red cliatmetl;}r from the limguage 
or things: a ^king sentence in a composition. 
%Thoiewio oouU noionger defend the conduct of Cato, 
pulled the tentimenU. IJennu, 

3. Sensibility; feeling. 

He preteodi to tmdrFComiqeodSeMttmcHt andhlxiraUty; but 
I know him to be art(u 1 „clo 8 eidnd%aKcioui: in bhort, a sen- 
timeo^knam t Skendan, School for &andal, 

SENTiMs'trTAL.# odj. [from sentiment.'] Abounding 
with sentiment; exurc&suig quick intellectual feel¬ 
ing; afrecting sensioility, in a contemptuous sense. 
See the third sense of sentiment, 'lliis word is 
modern. * 

The French uic the word wuve in such a sense ai to be ex¬ 
plainable by no Englibh word, unless wc will kubmit to restrain 
ourselves in die application of die word tentmental, ShentUme. 

Shall we imitate the tenlmental and deep-searching Barrow? 

JLanghamc. 

* Petrarch has described the perplexities of a lover'c mind, 
and hib struggles bctmjct hope and des|^, a subject most fer¬ 
tile oiientimenUil con^ilajnr, by a combuiadonr Of contrarieties; 
a species of wit highly relibhed by the ItalianO)^ ‘ 

Warton, Hut. B. P. i. 31. 
Sentimenta'lity.* n.s. ifirom sentimental.] Aimo- 
lation of hne feeling or exquisite sensibility. 

She has even the false pity and uHtmentahfy of many mo¬ 
dern la^es. W'orlon, Htit. E. P. 1.416- 

Se'etinel.'I* a. s. [senlinelle, Fr. from senhOf Lat.] 

I. One who watches or keeps guard to prevent sur¬ 


prise. 

Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge; 

Ubc careful watdi, chusc trusty sentinels. Shakrpeare, Rich,TII, 
Counbelloi* ate not commonly so united, but that one 
counsellor keepeth saafewf. Qgti^an^rr; so that if any do 
counsel out of fhetiois or pMSeOiKn, it commonly comes to 

SilaM leSbVM^B Mass “Brnm 


the king’s ear. 

First, die two 
Stand as one wal 
Being piar’i „ 

And though bbdi 
Lovetomir cit, . . 
Through dioan deceiti 


i., Bacon, Ess. 

wbkh biin die seeing power, ' > 

^0 head’s iii;di tow’r; ^ 

i but one thmg teli. Hsiifst. 


_„__ Isotijiports; > 

Our schIukIs betray pur forts., v 3 Denham, 

The senseb are sitimtedindifisl*^, nt sentine/s in a watch- 
tower, to receive and'mml^ to un; llflldi till; impresdons of 
external objects. . ^ > dto M the Greation, 

Perhaps thqr hoidAdiiicb Vaking w M yw y dept; but even 
this would be unsomicrlikc. <• 7 ' Aropme. 

z. Watch: guard; the duty of a senUucl. Not in use. 

The parson in senBnel: the eeuntiw parson, wherevw^'bl^, 
keeps God’s watch. Heroert, Cosmtrt/ Pan. eb. 18. 

Ne'ktky. n.s. [corrupted, 1 belie'te,''fi-om * 

1. A watch; a sentinel; one who watches in a gar-' 
rison, or army, to ketm tliem from surprise. 

If I do bend, dispabeb 

Those senlrtrt to our aid; the rest will serve 

For a short holding. Shaltepeare, Conol. 

The youth of hell strict guard may keep, 

And set tpeir sentiiet to the utmost deep. Deaden. 

One Mose they had, ’tsras all thi^ coul 4 allow, 

A wakeful seiUiy, and on du^ now. ’ ’ s Jhj^n. 

2. Guard; watch; the duty of a sentry. 

Thou, whose nature cannot bleep. 

O’er my slumben sentry keen; * 

Guard me ’gainst those watchful foes, , 

Whose eyes are open while mine close. Brown. 

Here toUs and death, and deildl^l halGbrotbcr, sicfp, * 
Forms terrible toriew, their senley kegp. , Diyden. 

.SBPABABi'Lmr. n. t. [from ^paratde,] The quality 
of admitting disunion or dticerption. 

SeautMUy is the greatest argument of real distinction. 

Glamor. 

The greatest argument of ml distinction is separabUUy, and 
actual separation; tot nothing can be sqpamted from itself. 

Horns 


Se'pababub. a4;> [s^paraMe, Fr. separabilis, Lat. 
from separate.] ^ 

1. Susceptive of disunion; discmptible. 

The infusions and decoctions of plants contain the most 
separable parts of the plants, and convey not only thmr nutri¬ 
tious but mccKchial qualities into the blood. Arbuthnoi. 

2. Possible to be disjoined from something: with 
Jiom. 

Expansion and duration have this farther agreement; that 
thougn they aro both contidered by ns as lowing ports, yet their 
parts arc not separable onsL^M another. Locke. 

Se'pahableeess. n.s. [^m separable.] Capablenesa 
of being bcparated. 

Tiials permit me not to doubt of the sepanblenets of a yel¬ 
low tincture from gold. Boyle. 

To SE'PARATE. V. a. [styfrl-O; Lat. separer, Fr.] 

1. To break; to divide into {Marts. 

2. To disunite; to dhgoiih’i' 

I’ll to Eogland. 

-To Ireland, I: epr separated fortunes 

Shall keep us both the safer. ^ahspeare, Macbeth. 

Resoh’d, 

Rather than deatli, or aught than death more dread. 

Shall icyiarotc us. MtUon, P L. 

3. To sever from the rest. 

Can a body be inflammable from which it would puzzle a 
diraibt to siperate an inflammable ingredient ? Boj^e. 

Death from bin no power can srpatate. Mdton, P. L 

4. To bct apart; to segregate. 

Sepal ale me Barnabas ana Saul, for the work whercunto 1 
have called them. Acts, »u.s. 

Dadd separated to the service those who should prophesy. 

, z Cknm. XXV. i 

j. To withdraw. 

Separate thyself from me: if thou wilt take the lef^ I ssiU 
go to the right. Gen. xiii. 9. 

To Separate, v. n. To part; to be disunited. 

When tiiere was not room enough for their herds to feed, 
(hey by consent separated, and enlarged their pasture. Laibe. 

SeVauatb. di<^. [from the verb.3 

1. Divided from the rest; ported from another. 

’Twere bard to conceive an eternal watch, whose pieces 
were never .eparate one from another, nor ever in am other 
form. Burnet, Thaary. 

2 . Disjoined; wididrnwn. , 

Eve separate he wish’d. Milton, P, L. 

3. Secret; secluded. 

In a secret vale the Trojan sees 
A separate BQve. Dryden. 

4. Disunited from the body; disengag^ from cor¬ 
poreal nature. An emphatical sense, t 

Whatever ideas the mmdyan receive and contemplate with¬ 
out the help of the body, is can retmn wHbout the hdp 01’the 
body too; or else the loal, «r any separate spint, vail have 
but little advantage by thinking. Locke. 

Se'pabatcly. adv. [from separate.] Apart; singly; 
not in union; distinedy; partiruliirly. 

It is of angular use to pnnccs, if they taxe the opinioiw of 
their council, both separmdy and together, for private opi¬ 
nion is more free, but opinion before others is more reserves 

Bacon. 

If you admit of many figures, conceive the whole together, 
and not cveiy thing separately and in particular. Dryden. 

SE'pARATERESs.'f' «. s. [from separate.] The state 
of being separate. 

Sacred things, which continue their state of separateneu and 

sanctity. Mede, Jtev. of GoiPs House, (1638,} p. 3. 

Separa^tiom* n, t. {separaUoy Lat. separation, Fr. 
from separate.] 

t. The act of Berating; disjunction. 

They have a aark opiimon, that the soul doth live after the 
separation from tiie body. Abbot. 
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- Any part of our bodiet, vitoUy united to that whi^ u con- 
tdoufinut, maker a part of ounelTei; but upon reparation 
freon the vital uiuon, vtluch that coiudlmimerr it commu' 
nicate^ that winch a moment since war part of ounelves, is 
now no more to. Lodcc. 

3 . The state of being apparate; disunion. 

As the confusion of tongues was a mark of teparalion, so 
the being of one language was a mark of union.sr ^ Ba^. 

3. llie cbyniical analysis, or operation of disuniting 
things mingled. 

A ffiteenth part of diver, incoiporate with gold, will not be 
recovered by any matter of tepamfHon, unlm you put a greater 
quantiqr of silver, which is the twt refuge in teparaHotu. 

Bacon. 

4. Divorce; <%unctim from a married state. 

IMd you not heir 
A buzzing of a uparatioK- ^. 

Between me lung and CattwiMT Shdkipearc. 

Se'pakatist. 'n. s. ^i^aratistCf Fr. from separate.'} 
One who dirides from^e church; a schismatick; 
aseceder. ‘ ,/' •* 

The anabapdsts, teparatitU, and sectaries’ tenets are full of 
schism, and incondstent with monarchy. Baton. 

Our modern teparatuU {msnounce. all those heretical, w 
carnal, from whom they haVe withdrawn. Dec. of Chr. Pietp. 

Says the separtUut/^tt fhosie, who have the rule over you, 
should command you any thing;iibottt church iifliirs, you Ought 
not, in conscience, to obey dtetd. South, Semi. 

SE'pARATon. «. *. tfrom separate.} One who divides; 
a divider. 

Se'faratory. adj. [from separate.} Usetl in separ¬ 
ation. > 

The most conspicnous gland of an animal is the system of 
the guts, where the lactcals are the emissary vessels,* or trp^ 
raiory ducts. (^eyue, PhiL Priiu 

Se'piubie. adj. [4^1% Lat.] That may be buried. 

SE'piMENT,'|r< ». s. \sepmenttmt Liit.] A hii^ii;||. , 
fence. 

A fhrther tds^oiw and eepment to which, were Sarna* ■ 
ritan, ChridkM^ end Greek versions. 

To Si^!^. w= v. a. Isepono, seposjltj^ Lat.] 

upwt- '.'i* 

Ood tepoiffd a seventh of our time for his exterioiir worship. 
•^..Dome, Lett, to Sir H. G. Paemt, (i6yo,) p. 270; 
SEPOsi'tfOm^ n. s. {seponO) IiAt.] Tlie act of setting 
apart;, segregation. ; , . 

We musteon^nd with prayer, wilh .actual jigmOKtion and 
eepomlmn of all Our other affairs. ' 

. Bp, Taylor, lAfe of Ctifitt, ii. { la. 

Se'pot.# p.ti XsipaJi^ Pers. an army, soldiers.] An 
IniUaii native who is-a so^w in the infiuitry of the 
Eost-lndia GoiRpany. , 

SEjpS.’t^ R.4.'[|;a^.] ' A kiod of venomoud .eft. 

Sept. n. i. {sqtfuiHt A tlan; a race; a family; 

a generation. ' A v^ril used only with re|^d dr 
allunon to Ireland, and, I suppose' Irish. 

This judge, being the lewd’s brmon, oiljud^h a bettm- 
shore unto the lord of the soil, or the head of mat sept^ and 
also unto himself for his judgment a greater portion, ^an unto 
the plmntiffr. . SpentePon Ireland. 

The English forces were ever too weak to subdue so many 
warlike nations, or tepU, of the Irish ei did posaesi this island. 

Dewiee on Ireland. 

The true and ancient Russians, a sept whom he had met 
with in one of the provinces ci tmtt vast em^re, were white 
like the Danes. Rope. 

Sejpta'kgi/lab. adj. [septum and angdus, Latin.] 
Having sdven comers or sides. 

Sejptb'urer. n. $. [Latin; Sqttembre,' Fr.l The 

OHOth month olT the year; the seventh from March. 
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SeptenUier hath his name at bang the leventhi month from 
''March: he is drawn with a many and cheerful couatenouce, 
in a purple robe. Pea^am mDrav^. 

SE'PTEHABY.’f’ adj. [septenorsPs, Lat.} Cooriattngof 
seven. 

Extolling, as Philo dotfa,,^ti$Bkrare and lii^lar effects of the 
eqstenary number. '%.I iToivaiitfm Prat), p. 174. 

Bven coDtrovirsy has aeveirgmeKions belonging to .it{ tho’ 
the order of nature seems too much i^a^Csct^ by 4 confine¬ 
ment to this leplenary number. " ffatU, 

Septe'hary. «. s. The nuoiber seven. 

The days of men are cast op by scyitmiarin,'end eveiy se¬ 
venth year conceived to carry some altering character in tem¬ 
per of mind or bo<ly. * Brown, Vt^.Err. 

Tiiese constitutions of Moses, that proceed so much upon 
a teptenary, or number of seven, have no reason m the nature 
of the thing. Burnet. 

SEPTE'sKtAL.'l* adj. [siptennist Lat.] 

I. luting seven years. 

Therireadful disorders of frequent elections have also nc- 
cemtoted a eeptemial instead of a triciunal duration [of parlia- 
nWrtjW. Burke oil the Catue of the Duconirnts. 

X Hi^^Miuirijg once in seven years. 

Being once ^spensed with for liis teplennial visit, H' a koly 
fnstrument from Petropolis, he n»olvcd to eovern them by 
subaltern ministers. . Howell, Voc. For. 

SEPTKNTHION'. n. s. [French; sep/etifrio, Lat.] 
The nortli. 

Thou art as opposite to every good, 

As the antipodes arc unto us. 

Or as the south to the tejitriilrion. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 
SEPSffi'NTRioN.'f' 7 adj [septenfrionaiisy Latin; sep- 
Septe'ntiiionai.. 3 tentiimaly Fr.] Northern. 

. Those inundationsi 

Sir E. Smdyey Beti^ed. l6oj,) sign. S. 1. 

T%e Goths, and other zepAupfaMin/ nations. 

•. Howell, IjcU, ii. 39. 

^Back^a with aridgdofhUiA., - ' 'i 

screen’d the fruits of tnV'iMMb and seats of men 
JniU'cold s^<en/rio» blosti. Milton, P. B. 

j Ifthe Spring'- 

^ 'Trading should be destitute ^' 

Owblnst teplrni riimal wi^ brushing ^inj^ 

Sigplj) up the smooky Taiida^d wqiouiirdamp, 

TRen woe to nud|ala^ > 4 X ... PMUpt. 

SeVT£NTRjo>>A^l^l!ll^.^ 4 L 4 t.^fr^ ic^entrional.} Nor- 
• thcriiness, •' 

%PTE'NTRioNAE^Y*;i.'«:^ [from Septentrional.} 'lo- 
th 6 north ; ^ nomorly. 

. be powerfrdly exdti^, and equally let fall, they rom- 

iAmiy[«nk dml^rand ureak' the water, at that extreme wherr- 
'at'ibtjy were tdpfeHttvmaUy excited. Brown. 

To SEnE'NTBiONATE. V. ffi. [from septentrioy iatin.] 
^ tend northerly. 

Steel and good iron, liuvar mtdted by the loadstone, tepten- 
trionate it one extreme, and australize at another. Brown. 
SE'pT|CAi«''fr T ar^f* [iriiwhxJr, Gr. sgj/iyae, Fr.] Hav- 
^Se'ptick. 5 ***8 power to promote or produce 

putrefaction. 

Asa teplied medicine, Galin commended the ashes of a sa¬ 
lamander. . iBra0Hi Vulgi Err. 

Ced^j-;---after the nature of sgsficA and escbarotick meifi- 
'Stnei, cqri^es and consumes the flesh in a very short time, if 
..'S^ft^to iHiving body; but, on the contrary, is a sovereign 
.' {Kwemri^ for the same body the yeiy moment it is deprived 
qjtlil^.'' OreenhiU,Art of Emhalm. p.2jz. 

S^ip3|.A%EBAt« adjf [z^Mnn and laterisy Lat.] Hav¬ 
ing.seven sides. 

ay an eqnat interval- they moke seven triangles, the bases 
whereof are the seven sides of a teptilalerai figure, dperibed 
|rithin a circle. Vutg.Err. 

Seftca'oenaRY. d^. [septuagenc^iii^lLBt. septm.. 
ge nairey Fr.] Consisting of seventy. 
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The three hundred yeen of John of timn, or Nettor, cannot 
aflbid 0 reatonaWeenoourageinent beyond Mo«es’« teptmgmary 
determination; Brown, Vuig. Err. 

SEPTUAGESIMA.% n. s. CL«tia.] 'fhe third 
Sunday before Lent. 

SeptuacuKsimai. a^. Lat.] Consist* 

ing of seventy. ' 

In 4ar abiidgM and j^anjgMtnM/ age, it is very rare to be¬ 
hold the feurdl gen^tion. Brown, VtUg, Err. 

Se'tiuagiht. n. s. [septuasinta, Lat^.] The old 
Gre^ version of Old Testament, so called as 
being supposed Uie work of seventy^two interpreters. 

Winch way soever you tiy, you shall find the'product great 
enough fof tnc extent of tln.i earth ; and if you iollow these;)- 
tuagint chrOnolo^, it will still be far higher. Burnet. 

Se'ptupue. adj. [septuplex, Latin.] Seven times as 

much. A technical term. 

Sepu'lchral. adj. {sepikraly Fr. septdcralis, frppi sc- 
pidchrum, Lnt.] Relating to burial; ‘ relating tO*tlic 
grave; monumental. *''• 

Whilst our souls negotiate there, . ^ ' 

We-tiite tepuichral statutes lay; 

All day the same our postures were, 

And wc said nothing all the day. Donne. 

Mine eye hath found that sad scpulvbrnl rock. 

That vras the casket of Heaven’s richest sture. Milton, OJe. 

Sepulchral lies our holy walls to grac^ 

And iiew-year odes. , ■ Pope, Dunciad. 


SETULCHRE. n. s. {septdere., Fr. .septdehrum, Lat.] 
A grave; a tomb. 

To entail him and his heirs unto the crown. 

What is it but to make thy lepnlchre ? Shakipcare, Hen. VI. 

Flics and spidm.gct aiCriH/c&rc in auibcr, more durable than 
the monument and eiq)xdin[w o£ wy king. Bacon. 

•ei-^-.1... taught. 


His miracles, and our redp^itii^ wrought; 

W’here I, by thcstiii|iiT’ 4 ,^s mises sung. 

And on his iepvlB$fi^y Olm^hung. 

Perpetual J^ps for {ap^ bniidred years have conti^ii^- 
liuming,^tltom^^^|^iii|^tlfo’n7i«dc/irMortheancien^ ' 

If not ond^mmoii contains 

Our bodies, or one urn our l^t^fins. 

Yet Ceyx and Alcyone sh ‘ 


Wmu:' 


Drgde*,^ 


fc^the nqM; It is acc«ited 
‘l^re^ahd Milton;. 
Jibon and Prif^^^ 


To SE'rULCHllE. v.u._ 
on the second tgmUc Shak 
on the first, more properly* b ^*i 
'I’o bury; to entomb. ' ,,' 

Go to thy lady’s grave, and cldl her dience > 
Or, at the least, in hei’s leputchre thine, jf. SKakipeare. 

I am glad to sec that time survive. 

Where merit is not sepulchet^d alive; 

Where good men’s virtues them to honours bring, 

And not to dangers. _ B. Jinton, 

Thou so eepulchcr'd in such pomp do’st lie, 

That kings for such a tomb Would wish to die.'.. 

Milton, Ep- on Siahtp. 

Disputed streams shall from their channels fly. 

And, deep surcharg’d, by sandy mountains lie, 

Obscurely tepulcher’d. Prior. 

Se'pultubi^ n. s. Iseptdittre, Fr. stpithttra, Lat.] In¬ 
terment ; buriid. , 

That Niobe, weeping over her children, was'tumed into a 
Slone, was nothing else but that during her life ^ ,erected 
over her fspidtarM a marble tomb of her own. Brown. 

Where we may royal tepuUurc prware 
With speed to Melerinda uring^reuef. 

Recall her srarits, and moderate her grief. f Biydeh. 

la England eemdture, or buriid pf me dead, may be deferred 
and put off* for toe debts of the pmon deceased. ApKffe. 


SEQUA'CIOCS.*!* adj. \seqpatis, j^t.] 

I. Followingjh attendant. 

Rather a tequacima and, credulous easiness. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handiom. p. in. 


Drydcn, 


Thornton. 


Ofpteus could lead the savage race. 

And trees uprooted left their phme, 

Sequodout of the lyre; 

But bright Cecilia rais’d the wonder higher; 

When to her organ vocal breath was giv’n. 

An angel heud and straight appear'd, 
hfistaking earrii for heaven. 

Above tMose superstitious horrours that enslave 
The fond tequadout herd, to mystick ftith 
And blind amazement prone, tb’ ciilqjhten’d few 
The glorious stranger hail 1 
2. Ductile; pliant. ^ 

In the greater bodies the forec was easy, the matter being 
ductile and tequadout, and obedient to the hand and stroke of 
the artificer, and apt to be drawn, formed, or moulded. Ray. 

Sequa'ciousness.# ». s. [frqtxi seqttacious.'} State of 
lieing sccjuacioub. ' e'., 

That servility and tequadouaUMpf conscience. 

Bp. Tojdor, Ari^. Handtom, p. igr. 

SEfirA'ciTY.-f- n. s.,[boiif^eqimx, Lat] 

I. Ductility; tou^ness. - 

Matter, whereof creatures are produced, hath a closenes., 
loiitor, and lequadly. Bacon, Nat, Hitt. No. 900. 

a. Act of following. 

Litici ty of judgement seemeth almost lost either in lazy or 
blind tequadly of other men’s votes. 

Whitlock, Mann, of the Engl, p. 2C; 


SE'guEt. n..«. [segtiele, Ft. sequela, Lat] 

1. Conclubiou; succet^ig part. 

If black scandal or foul-fac’d reproach 
Attend the tequel of your imposition. 

Your roecr enforcement shall acquittance me. 

Shaktpearc, Rkh. Ill, 

Was he not a man of wisdom ? Yes, but he was poor: but 
was be not also successful ? True, but still he was poor: grant 
this, and you cannot keep off that unavoidable tequel in the 
next verse, the poor man’s wisdom Is ^tpised. South. 

2. Consequence; event. 

Lc^ any principal tiling, as the sun or the noon, but once 
cease, fail, or swerve, ami who doth not easily conceive that 
the seqasj. thereof would be ruin both to itself and whatsoever 
d^endeth on it ? Hooker. 

Jn tliese he put two weigiits, 

Tie tequel each of parting and of fight. MiUon, P. L. 

3. '‘donacquencethforretl; conscqiientialness. ^ 

^X^t tcqnel is there in this argument ? An arclideacon is 
the chief deacon: ergo, he is only a deacon. WAitgfft. 


SE'QUENCE.*f* ». .V. [sequruce, old Fr. from sequor, 
Latiu.] 

1. Order of succession. An elegant word, bat little 
used. - ^ 

How art thou a king, 

But by fair lequenee and succession? Sluiktpeare, Eieh. II. 
Tlie inevitable tequencet of sin and mnishment. 

Bp,Hidl,Workt,vi,iqq. 

2. Seijies; arrangement; method. ' 

The cause proceedeth from a precedent'SeyueMce, and scries 
of the seasons of the year. Bacon, Nat. Hitt, 


SE'QUBNT.'f' adj, [sequent, old Fr. sequens, Lat.] 

1. Following; succeeding. 

Iaa my tryiil be mine own confession: 

Immediate, sentence then, and tequent deoth. 

Is all thc^i^ce I hgg. Shakspeare, Meat, for Meat. 

Either I am 

The fprehorse in the team, or I am none 
That draw i* the lequen: trace. 

Beaum. and FI, Two Nob, Kintmcn. 
There he dies, and leaves bis race 
Growing into a natiou 1 and how grown 
Suspected tonsejuott king, who seeks 
To stop their overgrowth. , MdtonfP.L. 

& Consequential. 

Se'jjuent. «. s. [from the adjective.] A follower. 
Not in- use. ' 
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Ho* he hedi fimled ■ letter to a of itnnger 
queen’i, which eecidentaHy niManicd. &aitpeare. 

To SEQUE'STER. v. a. Isequesireri Fr. secret, 

; se^piestro, low Lot.] 

1. To ecfurate fiom others for the sake of privacy. . 

Why are you teeuetfer^d from all yCur titdn ? Shakt^re. 

To the which place a tequeitef’d stsg. 

IhBt friHn the hunter's aii^had ta'en a hurt. 

Did come to languish. Shaktpeare, At t/im like it. 

In shady bower. 

More sacred and lequehei^d, Aough but feign’d, 

Fan or Sylvanus never slept. MUlont P;L. 

Ye satfied Nine 1 diat an my soul^possess. 

Whose raptures fire not and whose ^sions bless. 

Bear me, oh t>ear i^nes 

Of bow’ty mazes^d apiroundm grMns. P<q>e. 

2. To put aside; 

Although Ihad who%ij|^i[^tcrcd my civil affairs, yet I set 
down, out of'experience'm husiness, and conversaidon in 
book^ what 1 thought pertil||jqt to tips a&ir. Bacon. 

3^ TowithdMw; to sc^e;g^'': 

A thing as'seasonable in jpipf gs in joy, as'decent being 
added unto actions of greatdn^w^ht and solemnity, as being 
used when men most teguttier themselves from action. 

Uocker. 

4. To set aside from use of the owner to that 
of others; as, his adhui^is seqttestered to pay his 
auditors. 

5. To deprive of possesions. 

It was hit taylor and J>>s cook, his fine fashions and his 
French ra^ou’s, which sequestered hitn; and, in a word, he 
came 1^ m poverty as uniully as tome usually do by d>cir 
riches. ^ Sou/A. 

To Sbque'ster.#' o. n. To withdraw^ to retire. 

To lequetter out of the world into Atlantick and Butqiian 
politidis, which co^tiusm be drawn into use, wUl hot mend 
•our condition. Miltm, Ar»y>agfdea. 

Seque'stra^. a^^X'^vdta seqtiestrate.'} 

1. Subject to. privation. 

a. C^ble ifff separation. 

Hartjlioim, and divers otiicr bodies bclonpng to wdbsal^i 
king^on^ 4 (iwsd with a not uneasily tegueitrabk salt. * BttfKr. 

To JSiCipn:''fTKATE. V. n. vTo to separai^^ 

In gencs^ contagions more perish'^'wont of neco^^dca • 
than by die malignity of the disease, they being se^eatfwfrd" 
from monkiiui. ArSuthnot nnAb-. 

SacuESTRA'TioN. n. s. Fr. from seqttes- 

..trate,"^ 

1. Separation; retirement. ' 

Hu uidiedoa was to courses vain, 

I nevKdMed is Wm any stuify. 

Any lemspient, any teguctln^m 

From <^iCh haunts imd pppidjl^ty. Shaktpeare, Hen. F. 

That must be Jdhire, retiremmit, solitude, and a tequettrw- 
tiiM of a man's, from the noise of the world j iA^r trudi 
tGoCiis |o be sOeh hy Pydi much Ihtt upon info'ior olg^cts. 

Soutk. 

2. Disuiiion i disjuu^on. 

The metals rehlain uosevered, the fire only dividing the body 
into siQeller particles, hindering rest and conduuity, whJiout 
any legueitratum of elemental^ principles. Seylei 

3. State of being set aside. 

Since Henry l£mmouth first began to reign, 

Before whose glory 1 was great inarms, 

This loathsome, scguMfrarioii have I had. Skdktpeate, Hen. VI. 

4. Omriyatioh of the use and profits of a possession. 

If there be a stncle spot in the glebe more banen, die rector 

or vicar may he obli^, by the caprice or pique of the bishop, 
to build upon it, under pam of leguettration. Sw^. 

Sfc'e^MTEATon.'f'n. s. [from sem«-<fraAr.] ,Onewho 
takes from a man the profit of his pbii^ons. 

f am fallen ii^ the hands of publicans and temettndore, 
and diqy have taken all from me. 
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By thdr tequettndon, men -ibr the nott part of hwetiahli* 
t end noted Hsloyahy, those ordett were Gammonlydis* 
obeyed. Hfiffoa, Jliif, jS^. B. 3. 

We hove com;^iled of ermies, eommlttees; ttMi 0 aton, 
triers; and dedmators. ^ , AwAl, &m. v. 97 . 

SsRA^ouo.'f* n. s. [Itidw^iillpriiaps of Oriental ori* 
gin^ Thegislostin tlWra^unciarion. Dr.John- 
•> son.— Sera^io is propenjT ^e nune of a"large 
house or palace. ** ^ere are not mhny great 
houses in aU the Morea: not above tJiice defserve 
die name of seraglios^ as they call pataca” Ran¬ 
dolph’s State of the Morea, or PeloppimneBus, 
Oxf. 1686, p. 19. It is derived from the Pers. 
serait a lar^ hall or house. Hence the French 
serraily which form (hitherto unnoticed) was for¬ 
merly, that in our own tongue, and not the Ital. 
arraglio. ** I could addc much more concerning 
the oiorniities of Rome, and your serrafs.” Shel¬ 
don, nti^r of Andchr. 1616, p. 174. ** In that 
"■ 'stwtelyii^driY he discerned a prince.” Situation of 
; Parad. 1683, p. 68. Cot^ve renders ietrail, 
according to the vulgar notion of seraglio, ** the 
palace v^crcin the Great Turkc mu<^ up his 
concubines.*’] A house of women kept for de¬ 
bauchery. 

There is a great daal more solid content to be found in a 
constant course of well living, than in the voluptuousness of a 
tcragHo. Horrit. 

SE'BAPH. K. 5. One of the onlers of 

angels. ^ , 

He is infinitely more ^moic in the teal ^crifency of his 
natiire, from the lrigliait'|bnd. petjfifctqst'^ aU xreated beings. 
,dian the purest scri^ h frefoj||fo.)itOBt contemptible part of 
'mat^, and consequent^ipllit mfm^y exceed what our nar* 
..-'.row understancfini^ can ejw^ve:|^im; Loiie. 

:■ '^wAm full, as perfect in vile iM mt niyums^ 



'r;-from’'w»wi>A] 


•1.] Angelick; at^lidil. 
^' ■'Iiove is curr' ' 
''l^iuriljr, of pci 



. denring to be of angelical 
lerapUpal fervour. 

'.5 Bp. Tailor. 

Serdphtdc armi^d tro^l^; Mutan, P. L. 

2f IHire; refincAfipm sensuality. ,. 

. -■' >31s to die world a secret yet, 

'''^.Whsddier thehym;^;, to please her swain, 

''‘.Twi'in a high romaatick strain; . .*•' 

Ormether be at last descends 

TV'Bke vrith less terapkkk ends. , Acj/I. 

Ss’kAPHiM. «. s. [This is properly the plural of se- 
r-a^A,,ai|d thcr^ore emmot have s added; yet,^ in 
compfouice with our language, seraphim is same- 
. times written.] Angels of one of the 'leavcnly 
orders. 

To thee cherubim and terapiim continually do cry. 

47om. Pngar. 

' Then flm one of the terigakmi unto me, having a live coal 
ia his bandlii'i It, vi, 6. 

Of ^Mphim another row. Miaou, P. L. 

SBRE.'e4;'> [rf^lipan. Sax. to dry.] Dry; williered; 
RO'longer green. See Sear. 

' The muses, that were wont green bays to wear. 

Now bringen bhtev eldeMvanches tere, ^tenter. 

He is deformed, erooked, old, and tere, 

IIHhc’d, worse bodied, shapeless every where; 

Yidous, ungende. Shaktpeafe, Cam, Err, 

, Ere this diurnal star *• - 
Leave^ld the nijht, how we his gather’iMieams, 

Reflected may wim matter sere foment, JHiAoii, F. L, 



Dryden, 


Milton, P, L. 

Cotdey, 
Dryden. 
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Tbejr ten wood from tho rotten badges took, 

And 1^ of Intent fin from flints pro^e. 

On-n sen branch. 

Low bending to the bepk, 1 sat me down, 

Mining »nd Hill. Rmte, Roj/td Comert, 

SsBE.*!* n,s. COf thin wqrd-i Jmow not the ctTinology, 
noFf except in this lAeia^ the meaning. Can it 
come, like sheen, from pc^an, Sax. to cut? Dr. 
Johnnop.—Certainly not: it is the old Fr. sene, 
a hawk’s talon,” ^tgrave; from seirer, to gripe, 
to closer or shut up. Mr. Malone has made a similar 
remark.] Claw; talon. 

Two eagles, 

Tba^ mounted on the winds, to^ethw still 

Tbdr stredtes extended; but amving now 

Amicbt the council, over every brow 

Shook their thick wings, and threatning death's cold fears, 

Their necks end cheeks tore with their eager teree. Ckt^an. 

Sxrxna'de. ». s. [serenade, Fr. serenatfi, Ita]...iAdnce, 
in Milton, sereiUtte, from seremts, I^in,.;ihe linigrs 
commonly attending their mistresses in frir^nj^ts'^ 
Musick or songs with whidi ladies are entertained 
by their lovers in the night. 

Mist dance, or wanton ma«(, or midnight bail, 

Or lerenote, which the starv’d lover sings 
To his proud fmr; best quitted with disdain. 

Fooiish swallow, what do’st thou « 

So often at my window do, W, 

With thy tuneless terenadef 
Shall I the neighbours* nightly rest invade. 

At her deaf doors, with some vile eeretwde V 

Will fencics he never should hare been the man he is, had 
not he broke'Windows, qnd disturbed honest people with his 
midnight ieswudi^yrhsnlbc was a.young fellow. Additon. 

To Sereha^i^. noun.] To entertain 

widi nocturnd1qn||liip^ * . ' ■ 

He continued to slVhs^^JiSr every morning, till the queen 
was charmed wifli-hil hai^tan^;. Speet^allii! 

To perform a serenadl^"'' w 

A roan mq^WiWt^ASicModirin Greenland as in our 
gion. ro<fcr,I^as;, 

SERE'NE.'f’'‘a 4 ?. %t, Sne}ui^ Lat.] 

1. Calm; placid; aqietg 

Spirits live insa|p*d^ ^ 

In regions mild, of calm andwwMe air. ^ 1 Mdton, Comut,' 
The moon, terene in gloiy, ihi^ts dte ray. 

2. Unruffled; undisturbed; even of temper; {leecenifl 
or calm of mind; shewing it calm.^ind. 

There wanted yet a creature might erect 
His stature, and upright with front serene 
Govern the rest. MiUon. 

Excidng them, by a due remembrance of all that is past, 
unto future drcuuispection, and a serene expectation o> the 
flitnre life. <^rew, Cosmol. 

3. .^iplied as a title of respect. ' 

To the most serene Prince Leopold, Archduke of Austria, 
&c. Millou, Ijetleti t(f State. 

GuUa Sere’ma. n. s. .An obstruction in tlie optick 
nerve. 

These eyes that roll in vun, 

So thick a drop «<tc»c hath quench’d their orbs. iRl^on, P, L. 
SERx'nE.’f’ n. s. [serein, or serain, Fr. ** filttr,-clear, 
calm weather; also the hannfol|idews of some 
summer's evenings; also the fresh cool air of*the 
evening.” Cotgrave.] A calm'domp evening. 

Where era death doth please to appear. 

Seas, serenet, swords, shot, sickness, aQ.are there. 0 

Jt.Jonsen, Ejiigr.sa. 
The ibo and tha Setme eflbnd ns. OmU, ttiiren’i Areattia. 
He ham felt the.excess of heat, the dangerous seimu. 

^ Howell, Instruct. For. p. tia. 
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To SEWt'NE.'f* u. a, [seretter, Fr. sereno, Lat.] 

1. To calm; to quiets 

She, where she passes, makes the wind to lye 
With gentle motion, ana serenes the skye. 

Fanihaw, Lluiad, (1655,) P-17*> 
Still let my son^ a nobler note asstune, 

And sing the efihnve'frrce of Spring on man 
When heaven aud earth, as if contending; vie 
To raise his bmng, and serene his softL Thomson, Spring. 

2 . To dear; to brighten. Not proper. 

Take care 

Thy muddy beverage to serene, and drive 

Precipitant the baser ropy Iccs.. Philips. 

Sere'nely. adv. [firom serene.] , 

T. Calmly; quietly... i,- 

The setting sun now sh<m enene^ br^ht. Pope. 

2. With unruffled tcmp%t. coolly. 

Whatever practical rule is geqgrally bidtqn, cannot he sup. 
posed innate; it bmng iuipqwble that nen would, without 
shame or fear, confidently wtiS^enely break a rule, wliich they 
could not but evidchtly kiiow that God bad set up« Loeke. 

'ilie nymph did like thej.soene appear, I 
Srrenetu pleasant, calmly w: > > 

Soft fell her words as flew the air. ) Pnor. 

Sere'neness.*}* «. s. [from setene.'} Serenity. 

Tlie sereneness of a iiedthfifl conscience. 

; Feltham, Fes. i.j. 

Those sweet waters of hraven, and those balmy drops of 
fatness wherewith it was wont to te bcspriokled, are restrained, 
and have pven place to unwholesome sereneness and killing 
vap^ours. Seasonable Sent. (1644,) p. ly. 

Seke'kitude. n. s. [from serene ,2 Calmiuss; cool¬ 
ness of miml. Nut in use. 

From the cipml distributibn of the phli^atick humour, will 
flow quietude and serenilude in the anbedons. IVotttm. 

SERE'NiTY.'f* ti. s. [serenite, seren:is, Lat.] 

.. I. Calamess; mild temperatuK. 

.. .. In the constitution of a perpetual equinox, the best part of 

' ^ "I^iajhiw would be desolate; and at to that flttle that would 
'g, he-iiiM^tad, there is no reason to expect that it would con- 
' stqntly.i^oy that admired calm and screnilp. Setalep. 

Pure scrcMi^ apace 

. /'Jndi^s thought, and contempladon still. Thenuon. 

" 4 ^'Peace; Sjuietaicss; not disturbance. 

; iy/£ aenerai peace and serenity newly succeeded a general 
tronbfe and cloud throughout ail his kingdoms. Temple. 

3. Evenness of temper; coolness of mind. 

I cannot see how any men should ever transgress those mo. 
ral rules, with confidence and serenity, were tne> Uintee, and' 
stamped upon their minds. Locke. 

4. Highness ; title of respect. 

The sentence of that court^ now sent to your wraakg^ toge¬ 
ther witli these letters, pont^ely deelares, Sec. y. ‘ 

Muton to Prince l^eopold, Lettcn iff S‘ate. 

Serf.# «. s. [set/, old Fr. sm«g,,Xat] A slave. 
Notdn use. * 

A great part of diem yren serfs, and lived in a state of abso¬ 
lute slovety or villainage. 

Hume, /frit. App. ll. rfter the lAfe of K. John. 

Serge. ».«. [serge, French; ererga, Spanish, which 
Covarruvias derives from xirica, Arabick; Skinner 
from serge, German, a mat.] A kind of woollen 
doth.' 

The same wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves 
into cloth, another into krasey or tei^gc, and another into arms. 

Ye weavers, all your shuttles throw, 
i^d'bid broad-cloths and serges grow. Uay. 

SE'RGBANT. ». s. [sergent, French; sergenie, Ital. 
from Latin.] 

Aa officer whose business it is to execute die coir.- 
Baiudik of magistrates. 
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• Htdlbtittaiii|^as4if feiltflVMMfiDeath, 

ll itrict in hit arrat, oh 1 ^ coum tott> Shahpettn, Hoftdet. 

Whea.it ^as day, the mapstratct tent the gergeantt, saving, 
Let these nieh go. ^ Jlett, xvi^ss. 

a. A petQr officer ih'the army.. 

Hue u the Mrfnmt, 

-Who, like a good and baray soldier, ibught. 

Shaktpnri, Macbeth. 

3. A lawyer of the highest rank under a judge. . 

None should be made tergeimt*, but such as promdii^.^night 

be held fit to be judges afterwards. ^ Bacon. 

4. It is a>title given to some of the king’s servants: 
a% sergmnt ckintrgeotis 1 that is, a chirurgeon ser~ 
vani to the king. 

Ss'koeantry. ». sergeant:'] 

Grand rergran/ry^hat where one holdetb lands 
of the king by wKich he ought to do in his 

own person'hnto .him: as to bear the king’s banner 
or his spear^ or to l^id.h's host, or to be his 
marshal, or to blow a^'honi, when he secth his 
enemies invade the land ; oP-to - find a man at arms 
to fight widiin the four'seas, or else to do it him- 
bctf; or to bear the king’s sword before him at his 
coronation, or on thatj^dllJ^o 1*® 1“** sewer, carver, 
butler, or chamberlatn, ^etit srrgeanfri/ is where 
tf man holdeth land of dtc king, to yield him yearly 
wme anall thing toward 'his wars; as a sword, j 
dagger, bow, knife, pair of gloves of mail, a 
pan: of spurs, or such like. Gtnoel. 

SE'aoEANTSHiP. «. s. [from strgeattt.] Tlie office of ; 

a sei^eant. j 

Sz’aiES. «. s. [serie, I>. series, Lat.] 

1. Sequence; ordeg..'. .. 

, Draw out thia ante^eul, by reflecting briefly upon the text» 
as it lies in tbs series of^e cputle. Wardtf tif/lde&y. 

The chasms of the correspondence 1 cannot snppty'^.^avihg ^ j 

• destroyed toh nulny letters to preserve any neriei, tBapt-. 

2 . Succession-; course. 

This is the series of periietual woe, ., ; 

tiimi, alas 1 and thitta u-e born to know. 

SfiTRICCrS. a^. [rmnir, Fr. 5t'r/«*,“Lat,3 0 . 

1. Grave; solemn; not volatile; not light of beha¬ 
viour. 

,Ah! • my friends I while we ^h, all thinw are leriotu 
round about us: God is smi.(i,"who exerciseui patience to- 
wanls uS; Clu^t is serious, who shed his blood fdr usj the 
Holy Oh^ is serious, who striveth agiunst the obstinacy of 
our the Holy Scriptures bring to our ears the most 

serisiwwsies in the world; the Holy Sacraments represent the 
most serlduiand awful mutters; the whole creation is serious 
. iu serring^God, and ns; all i^t arc in heaven or bell arc 
serial/ -Sow dien caa wc be my? To give these excellent 
wonA jtfa^’full ;^rce, it should be known that they came nut 
i^mdib prtKth^.'W the court; and from a courtier as 
eminent OB Eqgland ever boasted. ^ Young. 

Z, Inwrtant; wctgh^.j not trifling, 

nf hence to London oha s^Hohs matter. 

Shahpeare, Hen. VI. 

There’s nothing serious in mortality; 

All is but toys, Shahepeare, Mm^th. 

Se'uiously. adu. [from*m(Wts.] Gravely; solemnly; 
in earnest; wilhoitt Ifvity. 

It cannot but be matter of very dreadful considerationAto 
any one, sober and in his wiu^ to think srrtoitffy with himself, 
what horror and confusion mbst needs surprise that man, at 
the last day of account, who had led his whole life by one 
rule, when God intends to indge him by another. SouA. 

All laugh’d to find , 

Unthinking plainness so o’erspread thy mind, . 

Thiu thou could’et seriaudy persuade the crowd 

To keep thar oaths, and to believe a God. - ' Btrydcii. 
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Jusfin Martyr, Tmtullian, Lactandui, and Amotnus, tell 
us, that this marbrrdom first of all .made them Montly inqui- 
ntive inito that refighin, which could endue the mind fith so 
much strength, and bvwcome the fear of death, tiay, vahe an 
earnest desire of it,'' though it appeared in oU its terrors. 

. •> . . ^ ^ ^uon. 

Se'riousness. ti.s. [fraim^^.] Gravity; solm- 
nity: earnest attention# 

'That spirit of religion and teriotunett vanished afl at once, 
and a spirit of libertinism and profaneness started up in the 
room of it. Atletiur^ Serni. 

The youth was received at the door by a servanti vmo then 
conducted him with great silence and serioutneii tu a lung 
jeiy, wifich was darkened at noon-day. Addison, Spent. 

SEBMociNA'TioM.'f" «. sl {scrmocinatio, La(in.] Tbe 
act or practice of making speeches. 

The orator conveyeth his speech either to prosopopein, see- 
moeinafion, &c. Peacham, Garden of Elogueuce,[is 7 J,)ii.i. 

No tcrmocinaliont of ironmongers, felt-makers, coblers, 
broom-moi! ^ Bp. Halt, Free Pritoner. 

Serkocima'tor. n. s, \sermocinor, LaLj A preacher; 
a speechthaker. • 

These obstreperous sernfocinerors make easy impression upon 
the minds of the vulgar. Howell. 

SE'IIMON. n. s. [^sermon, Fr. sernio, Lat.] A dis¬ 
course of instruction pronounced by a divine for the 
edification of the people. 

As for our strmons. be they never so sound and perfect, God’s 
word they are not, Is the sermons of the prophets were; no, 
they are lint ambiguously tcrineJ his word, because his word is 
commonly the subject whereof they Ueat, and must lie the 
rule whercbv they arc firamed. Hooker. 

This our life, exempt from publick haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the runiung brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every tIuDg. ^ Shakspearc. 

jflcrnions he heard,'’yet'not'ao aiany-' 

As left no time to practise any#./:, v . ■ 

, He heard them reverently, 1 ^ tbba 

practice preach’d them o’er aMn. < Crashaw. 

.’^Alwuiy, while they have-praaimed Christ in their sermons, 
.'qiM read a lecture of Atheism in their pipgticc. South. 

' His preaching much, but more his praetke wrought; 

A Uviug sermon of the truths ^ twjght. Drydcn. 

"To Se'rmon. Ui a. [se\Tfu»&ri Fr. from the noun.] 

"i.. To discQurlb RsJn'^apWmon. 

'' Some would rather haae-wdi^ discipline delivered plainly by 
way of precept, or sermitsm at large, than thus cloudily in- 
wrapped in ailcgori^ devices. i^pmer. 

2. To tutor; to teadi dogmatically; to le^n. 

. Cewe, sermon me no farther: 
r-'No villainons bounty yet hath pass’d my heart. 

Shakspeare, Tmon. 

To Se'rmon.# v. n. To cotppose or deliver a 
sermon. 

A weekly charge of semoning. Milton, Areopagitiea, 

Se'bmoning.# r. 5 . Discourse; instruction; advice; 
persuasion. 

I trow there nedeth litlc sermoning 
To maken you assenten to this thing. Chancer, Kit. Tale. 
These assiduous prayers, these frequent sermomngs. 

Bp. Hall, Rem. pi aSo. 
Canons and quaint sermonings, interlined with borbarpus 
Latin. Milton, Apol.for SmedSynm. 

To Sermonize.# ». n. [from sermon.] 

1, To preach. # 

Under a pretence of sermoninng, they have ciiiu ofl‘ God’s 
solemn worship on this day: —the primitive church never 
thought preaching the sole work of the Lord’s day. 

^ 1 Bp.NiehnlsmontheCateiMm,(i66»,)p.io9. 

2. To inculcate rimd rules. 

If you consider uem as the dicte]^ pf a morose and ser- 
ffloauM^ father, I am sure they will beiuht only unattended to, 
but unread, Ld.ChesUffield. 
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Ss'rmountain, or SeseB.^ n. s. [sermoraaitt, Fr. 
Cotgrave. sikx, LatJ A planfit 

Seho'bitv. n. s':' iwdsite, Fr.] TIjin or watery part 
of blood* 

In these the idt anAlbciviate^ serotity is divided between the 
gutf e^ the bladder; but ltit<6mains undivided in birds. 

Brown. 

Ine tumour .of the throat, which occasions the difficulty of 
swallowing and breathing, proceeds from a $erosity obstractiiig 
the gjhuids, which may be watery, mdematose, or schirroiis, 
pr«i»iliffg to the viscosity of the humour. Arbuthnot. 

SE'ROUS. a<y. [sereux, Fi%nch; serosits, Latin.] 

1. Thin; watery. Used o^the part of the blootl 
which separates in congelation from the grutnou.s 
or red part. 

2. Adapted to the serum. 

This disease is commonly an extravasation of scrum, re* 
cmved in some cavity of the body; for there may te also a 
dropsy by a dilatation of the terout vessels, as that in'the ova¬ 
rium. Arbutkttot onDkl. 

SE'RPENT.'f’ n. s. [serpenst Latin.] 

I. An animal that moves by undulation without 1 ^. 
They arc often venomous. They arc divided into 
two kinds: the viper, which brings young; and the 
snake, that lays eggs. 

She was arrayed all in lily white, * 

And in her right hand bore a cup of gold. 

With wine and water filled up to the height ; 

III which a serpent did himself enfold. 

That horror made to ril that did behold. Spenser, F. Q. 

She, struck me widi her tongue. 

Most scrpMllke^ upon the ve^ heart. Shaktpeare, K. Lear. 

They, or UndW-grpWBd^ or jdrcuh wide. 

With scroent-orror’Wapdottnfil found their way. MUton, P. L. 

The chief I chBlleilg'.d whose practis’d wit 
Knew all the ssnicnr-niaaasof deceit, ‘j’ 

Fludes my scared Pope, 

'i. A sort of fii^ork. . ' i-''™ 

In fireworks’ gire him leave to vent his spite. 

These arc the only terpi^i^ can write. DrpSen. 

3. A musical instrument, sendng ns a'bass in concerts 

of wind musick. 'i - 

ttdj. Iserpen&n, old Fr. sapentims, 
LaU from s^ent.'] 

1. Resembling a serpent. 

I craved of him to lead me to the top of this ruck, with 
mcatving to free him from so eerjicutine a compamon as 1 
am. Sidnep. 

This uf ours is desuibed with li^, wings, a serpentine and 
winding tail, and a emt or comb somewhat like a cock. 

Brawn, 

Nothing wants, but that thy shape 
Like his, and colour serpenttM, may shew 
Tlw inward fraud. MUton, P.L. 

'They became saved from those destructive sing, which from 
the dew’s serpentine instigatioiis they had incurred. 

Barrow, Serm, i. 430. 

The &nres and their parts ou^t to have a serpentine and 
Aaraine ffirm naturally: these sorts of outlines have, 1 know 
apk wliat of life and seeming motion in them, wmch very 
'muck resembles the activity of the flame and ser^rxt.,DTydeh. 

2 . Winding like a serpent; anfractunus. 

Nor can the siin 

Perf^t a circle, or maintmn his wSy 

One inch direct; but where he rose to-day 

He comes 00 mwe, but wMi a coMuing line , 4 

Steals by that peunt, and so is serpenthw. Hotmr. 

His hand thie adonied firmament ifiqalay’d, 

Those serpenriMei'-yel^ constant morions made. Sandpx, 

How many spaaoaa countries does the Rhine, 

Ilf'winding banks, and mazes serpentine, 

VOI.. IV. 
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Traverse, before he splits in Beleja’s plain; 

And, lost in sand, creeps to tbS Verman mmii V Blacknuue. 

To Se'bpentine.# o. «. [from the adjectives] To 
wind like a ser}ientk to meaod^. 

In those fair vales by nature fom’d to please, 

Where Guadalquiver e^enBnes vrith ease. Haiu-. 

From the two lakes issued a rivulet, that serpentined in view 
for two or three miles. t Ld. Lpttekon. 

Ss'niVNTmE. n. s. [jiracantitm.'} An herb. 

AinsworHi, 

Se'bpentine iSfowe. n. s. 

There were three species of this stone known 
among the ancients, all rwnibllng one another, 
and celebrated for the same virtues. Tlie one was 
green, variegated with'.upor^ of black, thence called 
me black ophites; another^ealled the white npliites, 
was green also, but variegated with spots of white: 
the third was called tepbria, and was of a grey co¬ 
lour, variegated with small black spots, an¬ 
cients tell us, that 'ft vkas a certain remedy against 
the poison of the bite of serpents; but it it now 
justly rejected. HiB, Mat. Med. 

Accept m good part a bottlcTjnade of a serpentine stone, which 
hath the quality to give aii^ irine or water, that shall be in¬ 
fused therein for four-and-twenty hours, the taste and^pera- 
tiou of the spaw-water, and is very medictnaUe for the cure 
uf the spleen and gravel. Wofton. 

To Se'rpentize.# V. n. [from serpenW] To meander; 
to serpentine. 

Between these hills, in the richest of vallies, the Lune 
serpeuUses for many a mile, and comes forth ample,'and clear, 
througli a well wooded and richly pastured fore-ground. 

iliAMsi, Nate OH Grap's Letters. 

SE'RPENTS-^wigta’. «. s. {ppkii^iBson.'] An herb.' 

‘ AhiSwortL 

Sli'ilFliiT. n. s. A basket. Ainsworth. 

SERi'i'siNOus. a^. [from serpigo, Latin.] Diseased 

. ' with a serpigo. 

The skin behind her ear downwards became sespigmons, and 
; was covered with white scales. IViseiHan. 

SERPTOO. n. s. [Latin.] A kind of tetter. 

For thy own bowels, which do call thee sire. 

Do curse the gout, serpigo, and the rheum. 

For ending thee no sooner. Shakspeare. 

She bad a node with pains on her right leg, and a serpigo tai 
her right hand. WiumaL 

To Serb. v. a. ^serrer, French.] ■ To 
together; to crowd into a little spactst" re¬ 

ceived into use, nor deserving reception. 

The frowning and knitting of the brows is a gathering or 
seiritig of the spirits, to resist in some measure; and also this 
knitting will follow upon earnest studying^ thou^ it be witli- 
out dislike. Bacoti, Kat. Hist. 

Heat Btteiiuates and sends forth the spirit of a body, and 
upon that the more gross parts contract and serr themselves 
togctlicr. Bacon. 

SE'RHATE. 7 udj. [serratus, Latin.] Formed with 

SE'RRATEO. 3 jags or indentures like the edge of 
a saw. 

AH that have serrate teeth are carnivorous. Rap. 

The common heron Imth long legs for wading, a long neck 
wnswemble thereto to reach prey, a wide'riiroat to punch it, 
and long toes with strong hooked talons, one of which is re¬ 
markably serrate on the edge. JJerhant, Pius. TVicol. 

This stick is luuaily knotted, and always armed: one uf 
them with a curious shark’s tooth near an inch long, and in¬ 
dented &r serrated on liptfa edges: a scurvy weapon. Grew. 

SERRAfripN. ft. s. [from serra, Latin.] Formation in 
die shape of a saw. 

4 .M 
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SE'RBATirBE. H, s, [ftotn sm'a, Latin.]} Indenture 
like teeth of wws. 

Hum are aerrated on the edns; Imt the terro/urM arc 
demer and groucr than in any of th& rest. Woodward. 

To SE'ERY.'f’ V, a, JjerreTt French; semOo, Italian. 
' Dr. Johnson. — Sera i's the ComiA term for locki 
otj^up^l To press close; to drive hard toge¬ 
ther. For serty Bacon uses serrt but neither serr, 
nor serry, is received. 

M^th them rose 

A forest huge of spean; and throheing helms 

Appear’d, and terried shields in thidc urrey. Milton, P. L. 

Foul dissipation follow’d, and forc’d rout; 

Nor serv’d it ty rdax thmr oerried files. ^filt(m, P. L. 

Se'rvakt. n. s. [remwtf, Frrarit; semts, Latin.] 

I. One who attends another) and acts at his command. 
Tlie correlative of ntasier. Used of man or woman. 


We are one in fotSBoe; both 

Fell by otir tervanU, by those men wg lov’d most. SAa&spearc. 

I had rather be a county tervant ruaid. 

Than a great queen with this cpndMbn. Sliakipcarc, Rich. ///. 
He disdain’d not , 

Thenceforth thelbrm of teroani to assume. MUton, 

For master or for servant here to call 
Was all alike, where only two. were all. Dryden. 

2. One in a state of subjedion. Unusual. 

. ■ * Reing unprepar’d. 

Out will becune the servant to defect, 

' Which else should free have wrong’d. Shakijicarc, Macbeth. 

3. A word of civility used to superiors or c(|uals. 

This subjection, dw from all men to all men, is sometliing 
more than the compliment of course, when our betters tell us 
they nre our humble servants, but understand us to be their 
slaves. Sun/}. 

To Se'bvakt. v.a. [from the noun.] To subject. 
Not in use. j. 

My aflurs 

Are servanted to others: though I owe 
My revenge properly, remission lies 

In Voiscian breuts. Shaisjieare, Coriol. 

To SERVE. V. a. [seroir, French; servio, Latin.] 

I. To work for. 


Because thou art my brother, should’st thou therefore serve 
me for eou^t ? Gen, axis. 15. 

2. To attend at command. 

A goddess among gods ador’d, and serv'd 
By angels numberless, thy daily train. Milton, P. L. 

3. To obey servilely or nri'janjy. 

When,wealthy, shew tiiy wisdom not to be 
To wealtii a seivant, but make wealth serve thoc. Denham. 

4. To supply with food ceremoniously. 

Others, ^mpor’d in tbw shiuneless pride. 

Are serv ’4 pl^t <uid in their chariots ride. Drgden. 

.5. To bring meat as a menial attendant: with in or up 
with (») as meat dressed in tlie kitchen is brought 
into another roomus the room of repast 
is commonly higher than the kitchen. 

Bid them cover Uie table, serve in the meat, and we will 
come in to dinner. Shakspeare, MenA. of Ven. 

Soon after our dinner was served in, whiw was right good 
viands, tioth for bread and meat; we had also drink of Uiree 
sorts, all wholesome and good. Bacon, 

Besmeared with the horrid juice of s^a, they danced a lit¬ 
tle in phantastick postures, retired a while, and then returned 
serving up a banquet as at solemn funerals. Bp. Toj/lm, 

Some part be roasts; then serves it up so drest, * 

And tuds me welooipe to this humble feast: 

Mov’d with ^sdohi, 

1 with avenpng flames the.|Salaee burn’d. Dryden. 

The same ness should bo served up ogiun for supper, and 
breakfiist next moniing. AHnOhmt, J. BulL 

be subservient or suburdinute to. 

Ibdics bright and greater should not serve 
The less not Isigfat. MUton. 


7. To supply with any thing: as, the curate served 
two churches. 

that serve the dty shall serve it out of ail the trilies of 
Israel. Esek. xlviii. 19. 

8. To obey in military actions: ocb he served the king 
In three campaigns. 

9. To be sufficient to. 

If any subject, interest or fancy has recommended, their 
reasoning is after their fasliion; it serves thmr turn. L^r. 

10. To M of use to; to assist; to promote. 

When a storm of a sad mischance beats upon our spirits, 
turn it into some advantage, by observing where it can sen''' 
another end, mtber of relwon or prudence. Bp. Taylor. 

He consider’d every crAturc — 

Most op]H>rtune might serve his wiles. Milton. 

11. To help by good offices. 

Shall he thus serve his country, uiid the imisc 
The tribute of her just applause ^use ? Tate. 

12. To cqmply with; to submit to. 

They nercin wc serve the time, because thereby we 
either hoIdLor seek preferment. Hooker. 

13. To satisfy; to content. 

As the former empty plea served the sottisli Jews, tiiK 
equally serves these to put them into a fool's paradise, by feed¬ 
ing thc’r hopes, withimt changing their lives. South. 

Nothing would serve tiieni then but riding. L'Estrange. 

Cue Imlt-piiit bottle serves tlieni botli to dine. 

And is at once their vinegar and wine. Pope. 

14. To stand instead of any thing to one. 

The dull flat falseliood serves Aw polici. 

And in the cunning, triitli itself’s a lyc. Pope. 

15. [Se savir dc, French.] To Seiive uhaself of. To 
make use of. A mere Gidiicism. 

A complete brave man must know solidly the Uiaio end hi* 
is in the world for ,* and withal bow to serve himsef of tin- 
divine’s high contrm|dations, of^tbe raciaphysieian’s subtiic 
speculations, and of the nat^l '’pMlosoplirr’s minute obser¬ 
vations, ‘ il'<^ Soul. 

. They would serve themselves ef this form. Bp. Taylai. 

/ 1 will serve myself of thisjconccssion. Chillingioorlh. 

.3 It is much niofc easy for men to serve tlieir own ends of 
tiiosc principles, which they do not put litto men, but find 
there. TiUotson. 

if they elevate thcmse|vcs, ’tii only to fall from a liigbcr 
place, because; tliey serve themselves of other men’s wings, 

* neither understanding their use nor virtue. Dryden, Dufremoy. 

16. To treat; to rMjuitc: in an ill sense: us, he 
served me ungrateiimy. 

17. [In divinity.],' To worship the.Suprcme Being. 

Mutters hid —leave thou to God; Him serve and fear. 

Milton. 

18. "to Serve a tvatranl. To sci^c an offender, and 
carry to justice. 

19. To Serve an office. To di^arge any onerous 
and publick duty. 

To Serve, v. n. 

1. To be a servant, or slave. 

We will give thee this also, for the service which thou shall 
serve with me. Gen. xx. 37. 

Israel served for a wife, and for a he kept sheep. Hosea. 

2. To be in subjection. 

Thou hast made me to sertr with thy sins; thou hast wwiried 
me with thine iniquities." Itn. xliii. 34. 

3. To attend; to wait. 

Martha was cumbered about much serving, and said. Lord, 
dost thou not cure that my sister hath left me to serve alone ? 

Sit. Luke, X. 40. 

4. To engage in the duties of war under command. 

Both more ot less have given him the revolt; 

And none serve with but constrained thiim. 

Whose hearts an^absent too. Slusktpedre, Macbeth. 

Many noble gentlemen came out of all parts of Italy, who 
hod beiore beeu great commanders, but now served as private 
gentlemen without pay , KnoUcs, Hist, of the Turks. 
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5. To produce the qpd desired. 

The look bewrayetl, that as she used these ornaments, not 
for herself, but to prevdl with another, so slic feared tliat all 
would not serve. • Sidney. 

6 . To be sufficient ior a purpose. 

Take it, she said; and when your needs require. 

This little brand will serve to l^ht your fire. Jhydat. 

7. To suit} to be convraient. 

, We have thtr summary of all our ^iefs. 

When time shall serve to shew in articles. Shakspeare, ticn. 11 '. 

As occasion serves, this noble queen 
And prince shall follow with a fresh supply. 

Shakspeare, Hen. I'T. 

Read that; ’tis with the royal signet sign’d, 

And given me by the king, when time should serve. 

To be perus’d by you. Dryden, Span, Friar. 

8. To conduce; to be of use. 

Churches, as cvciy thing else, receive thdr chief ]>crfection 
from the end wbcrcuiito they serve. IhnAer. 

Our speech to worldly superiors we frame in such sort as 
serveth best to inform and persdade the minds 6 t tlieui, wlio 
otherwise neither could nor would greatly regard our neces¬ 
sities. Hooker, 

Who lessens thcie, iqminst his purpose serves 
To manifest the u.orc thy might. MiHtm. 

First investigate the variety of motions and figiires uiiidc by 
the organs which serve for articulation; and the variety of matter 
to which tliosc articulations are severally applied. Holder. 

Fadiion is, for the most part, nothing but the ostentation 
of riches; and therefore the high price of what serves to that, 
rather increases than lessens its vent. Lwke. 

Our victory only served to lead us on to fiirtlicr visiotiary 
prospects. .SnufJ. 

y. To officiate or inini.stcr ; as, he senvd at the pub- * 
lick diiincr. 


Si/avicB.^ w. s. [smiice, old Fr. pepi-'M > servithmiy 
l.atin.3 

I. Menial officelow btinness done at the command 
of a jiKistcr. 

The banish’d Kent, who in disguise , 

l oilow’d l.is kint, and did him service 

Improper for a Javc. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

z. Attendance of a servant. 

Both fell by mir servanta, by those men wc lov’d most: 

A mbst unnatural and faithlesr. settice. Shakspeare, 

z. Place; office of a servant. 

I hav9 served prince Florisel}, hut now i am out of serviiv. 

Shnksptare. 

By oppressing and lietrayiiig me. 

Thou might’st nave sooner got another serviee. Shakspeare. 

These that accuse him are a yoke of bis discu'ded men; very 
rogues, now they bo out of scmec. Shaktpeare. 

A court, properly u fiiir, the end of it trade and gain; for 
none woiila go to seivies; that thinks be has cnou^ to live 
well of himself * Temple. 

Any thing done by way of duty to a superiour. 

That service is nut serviee, so being done. 

But being so ayow’ij. Shaksjteure, Cymb. 

Ihis poem was the lust piece of seivicc 1 did for my master 
King Charles. Lryden. 

5. Attendance on any superiour. 

Madam, I entreat true peace of you, 

Which I will purchase with my duteous serviee. Shakspeare. 

Riches gotten by service, tho' it be of the best rise, yet when 
gotten by nattcry, may be placed amongst the worst. Bacon. 

6 . Profession of respect uttered or sent. 

1 am a woman, lacking wit 
To make a seemly answer to such persons, 

Pray do my service to his majesty. Shakspeare, Hen. Fill. 

7. Obedience; submisdon. 

Thou, Nature, ait my goddess; to thy law 
%ly sendees me bound. Shakspeare, K. Lett'. 

God requires no man’s service upon hard and unrcasnniibic 
terms. TiUoist.v, Firm. 

8. Act on the performance of which possession depends. 
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Although they built castles and uiaile tieeholder>, yet were 
there no tenures and services reserved to the crown; but the 
lords drew all the respect and dependency of the common (H‘Ch 
pie unto themselves.' Dates ov In.'one.. 

9. Actual duty; office. 

The order of human society cannot be preserved, nor the 
.weiees requisate to the support of it be supplied, without a 
distinction of stations, and a long subordination of offices. 

Bogers. 

to. Employment; business. 

If stations of power and trust were constantly made the re¬ 
wards of virtue, men of great abilities would endeavour to 
excel in the dutic'.. of a religious life, in order to quailthem¬ 
selves for publick service. Siei/i. 

11. Military duty. . 

When he cometh to gkp'erieneo of serviee abroad, or is put 
to a piece or pike, he aiakitb a worthy soldier. i^ntei. 

_ At the parliament at O.xford his youth and waiu of expe¬ 
rience in ken-service had somewhat been shrewdly touched, 
even Iicfore the sluices of popular liberty were ytt set opcii. 

V.'oHun, 1 ). of Buckingham. 

12. A iiliHury achievement. 

Siicii fello'vs till] learn you by ote wliert srrvtces were 
lioue, at such and such a breaeii. Shakspiare, Men. V. 

13. Purpose; use. 

All the vessels of tiie king’s house arc not for uses of 
iioiioiir, '•ome be common stuff, and for mean services, yet 
profitable. . SpHnum. 

14. Uscfill office; advantage conferred. 

The .stork’s plea, when taken in a net, was the serviee she 
did in picking up venomous creatures. 2 'Estrattge, 

The clergy prevent themselves from doing much service to 
religion, by onectliig so much to converse with each other, 
and caring so little to mingle with the laity. 

Gentle streams visit populous towns in their course, and arc 
at once of ornament and service to them. Pope. 

3 'liiit service may really be done, the medicine must be 
given ill larger quantities. * Afciia. 

15. Favour. 

To' thee a woman’s services arc due. 

My fool usurps my body. Shakspeare, X. Lar, 

16. Publick office of devotion. 

According to this form of theirs, it must stand fiir a rule, no 
sermon, no seroicc. Hooker. 

If that v( ry service of God in the Jewish synagomics, whicli 
our Lord dill approve and siuictify viitli his own presence, had 
so large portions of the hiw and nroplgcts, together with the 
many prayers and psaiirs read day by day, as equal in a maimer 
the length of ours, and yet in that respiwt v..>s never thon^t 
to deserve blame; is it now an uffinice that tlic like measure 
of time is bestowed in the like manner ? ; Hooker. 

I know no necessity why private and single abilities should 
quite jiistle out and deprive the church of thq^oiut aldiities 
and concurrent gifts of many learned and godly, men, such as 
the composers of the rcrvicc-book were. Xing Ck tries. 

The congregation was disconinosed, and divine-rtreice broaen, 

off. Holts. 

17. A particular portion of divine service sung .'n 
cathedrals, or churches. 

Those hymns which chuach-niusicians caN by the teehniral 
name of s-rvires, by which they me&n the Te JJeam, Maeni- 
Jkal, &c. which the rubrick appoints to lie sung nficr the first 
and socoiid lessons at morning and evening prayer. 

jIaMo/i on Vh. Muskk, p. 141. 

18. Course; order of dishes. 

Cleopatra made Anthony a supper sumptuous and royal; 
^howbeit there was no C 'traordinary service seen on the board. 

Ilakewill. 

19. A tree and fruit. [sorA/ts. Latin.] 

The flower conrasts of «everal leaves, which arc 
placed orbicularly, and expand in tbrin of a rose, 
whose flowcr-cup afterwards becomes a fruit shciped 
like a pear or medlar; to which must be added, 
pennatvd leaves like that of the ash. Milkr, 

4 M 2 
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October ii dnwn in moment of yellow and caimaimn; in 
bis left hand a basket of Srwieet, medlars, and other fttilts that 
ripen late. ' Piacltam. 

Se'rviceablb. adj. Xsnvmabkt dd Frcmch; from 
serviee.l 

1. Active;. diligent; officious. 

He was sent to the King’s court, with letters from that 
officer, containing his own terviceaUc diligence in discoreiii^ 
so4|rcat a personage; adding witJial more tihan was true of his 
' conjectures. Sidney. 

iknowthee yueU, n sennceaUe rillain; 

As duteous to the vices of thy mistress 

As badness coiild desire. SUaktpeare, K, hear. 

2. Useful; bmeficial. 

Religion hath force tonualify all sorts of men, and to make 
themf in publick afi^, the more termceabki governors the 
i^er to rule with cOnscieUce; inferiors, for conscience sake, 
the willinger to obey. - ‘ Hooker. 

So your father cwg’d me'dk our parting, 

BCjierviceable to my son. Shaktpearc. 

His own inclinations were to confine himself to his own 
' business, and be MermcoMe to neligioa.Bnd learning. Atterkury. 

A book to justift the revolution, archbishop lilloteon rc> 
commepded to the king as the most tervieeaole treatise that 
could Hkvelieen published then. ' Sitit/i. 

Se'hviceably.# adv. [from serviceable."] So as to be 

serviceable. Sherwood, 

Se'bviceaBIekess. n. s.. £from serviceable.] 

1. OQIciousness; activity. 

might continually ^ in her presence, shewing more 
humble termceaHcneit and joy to content her than ever before. 

Sidney. 

2 . Usefulness: beneficialness. 

All action being for some end, its aptness to be command^ 
or forbidden must be founded upon its serviceableacu or dis- 
serviccablcnesB to some end. Norris. 

Se'rvient.^ a^. [_serviens, Lat.] Subordinate. 

Omitting tile relative whom, which, in the oblique cases, 
when its antecedent immediati^ precedes, by putting its pre¬ 
position or sign after the verb, (its, the thing of which we sppk, 
. the thing we speak of,) is to be forborne in the end of a period; 
which monofiyUables do not so decently conclude, esjiecially 
thcrcmcR/. ’ Instruct.for Orat,(t 6 ti,)p.zi. 

Then servient youth, and magisterial eld. Dyer, hleecr. 

Se'rViXiE. at0. [servilf Erench; servilis, Latin.] 

1. Slavish; dependant; mean. 

Fight and die, is death destroying death: 

Where fearing dying, pays death servile breath. Shaksprurc. 

From imporiuon m i^ct l*«'s th free 
Acceptance of large grace, from senMe fear 
To filial. Mibm. 

Ev’n fortune rules no more a setx^r land. 

Where caU’d tyrants still by turns command. rape. 

2 . Fawning; cringing. 

The most servile flattery is lodged the most easily in the 
grossest cqiacity; for their ordinary conceit draweih ayidding 
to thi^ greaters, and then have they not wit to discern the 
right d^gecs of duty. Sidney. 

She must bend the servile knee, 

. * And fawnipg take the splendid robber’s boon. Thomon. 
Se'rviixly. adv. [from Meanly; slavishly. 

T each changing news, tfiey chang’d idlections bring. 

And servUely from fate expect a Kii^, Dryden, Aureng^. 

He alTects a singuiari^ In his actions and thoughts, rather 
than servilely to copy from the wisest. Swift. 

Sk'bvilBness.7 „ , .. , ,7, n 

Servi'lity. 5 “• 

1. Subjection; involuntcry obedience. 

What, besides tids unbB|w serxMHy to custom, van possibly 
reconcile men that own Christiamty to a practice widely 
distant fron; it ? . ^dse Tongue. 

2. Mewinesa; dqsendance; b^ne^ 

2. Sabmission fear. - 

,JCbo angels and dmmons, those by their subscimehey, and 
‘ ! by me servMily of their ob^ence, mamfcstly declared 
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Christ and his ^stlcs to be vested with an authority derived 
from their Lord. > ll'est. 

4. .Slavery; dte condition of a slave. 

To be a queen in bondaige, is more vUe 
]nian is a slave in base setvildy i 

For princes should be free. Skakspeare, Hen. VI. 

Se'rving-maid.# n< s. Zserve and maid.J female , 
servant. 

They never acknowledged her unstress-ship overthcm,%r 
themselves to be her serving-maids. 

JBp.Buff, Corrupt. <f the Ch, if Home. 

Se'rvino-man. b. s. [jcfuc and man.] A menial 
servant. 

Your niece did more fiivours to the duke’s sennHg->neH,than 
ever she bestowed on me. Shaksjumre, Ttc. Night. 

Just in the nick; the cook knock’d thrice, 

And all the waiters in a trice 

His summons did obey; 

Bach servingsHon, with dish in hand. 

March’d boldly up, like our thiin’d band. 

Fresepted and away. Suikling. 

With Dennis you did ne’er combine. 

Not you, to steal your master’s wine; 

Except a bottle now and then. 

To welcome brother serving-men. Sn«Jh 

SE'nviTdR.'f' «. s. Isrrvilettr, French.] • 

1. Servant; attendant. A word obsolete. 

This workman, whose servitor Nature is, being onh out, 
the Heathens imagining to be more, gave him in the sly tlie 
name of Jupiter; in the air, of Juno; in the water, of Nep- 
piiic; in the earth, of Vesta; and Ceres. Hooka 

. Thus are poor servitors. 

When others sleep upon their quiet beds, 

Constriun’d tu watch in diu-kuess, rain, and cold. SAakspcan . 

Fearful cornmenting 
Is leaden servitor to dull delay; 

Delay loads impotent and snoil-pac’d beggary. Skakspeare. 

2. One who acts under anther; a ibllower. 

Our Norman conqueror gavsNiWay to his servitors the lands 
and possessions of such as ^d oppose his invasion. Dantes. 

3. One who proft'sscs dn^ and obedience. 

My noble queen, let former grudges pass. 

And henceforth 1 am thy true servitor. Skakspeare, Hen. VI. 

4. One of the lowest ji^der in the university of Ox- 
^.ford; similar to the sizer in iiat of Cambridge. 

His learning is much of a size with his birtli and education; 
no more of either tiian wlmt a poor hungiy servitor ban be ex¬ 
pected to bring with him from his collie. Swifl. 

Servitors (or sizers as they are cal^ in tlambridgc) were 
probably ^pointed when colleges were first established, and 
when there was a scarcity of fit persons to supply tiic learned 
profeMoni.^, Graves, ttceoUect. of SheHsbme, p. z8. 

Se'rvitorship.^ m. s. Office of a servitor. 

Dr. Johnson, by his interest vTith Dr. Adams, muster of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, where he was educated lor some 
time, obtained a servitonhip for young M’Aulay. 

Boswells Tour to the Hebrides. 
Se'rvituoe. m. s. Zscrvitnde, Fr. sermltH, Lat] 

1, Slavery; state of a slave; dependence. 

Aristotle spcaketli of men, whom nature hath framed-lbr the 
state of servitude, saying, They have reason so far fortii As to 
conceive when others mrect them. Jfotkvr. 

You woulc) have sold your king to slaughter. 

His prineps and his peers to 

His Subjects to oppression and contempt. Shakfpeare, Hen. V. 

Unjustly thou deprav’st it with the name 
Of McnHude, to serve whom God ordains. 

Or nature: God and nature bid the same, 

, When he who rules is worthiest, . Milton. 

Tho’ it is necessary, that some {ilrsons in tite world should 
be in love with a ,splendid serwtude, ^ certmnly they must 
be much beholding to thrir own ffincy, that they cmi be 
pjeased at it; for he that rises up early, and goes to bed late, 
only to receive audrcsies, is i^lly as much sibridged in his 
.. freMom, as he that waits to present one. * South. 

2. Servants collqptively. Not in use. 
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SET 


After him a cumbrout tnin 

Of herdSf and ftocknjttnd iiumenvis tervitude. MUlen, P. L. 
Se'rum. n. a. [Latin.] 

1. The thin and watry part tharseparates from the rest 
in any liquor, os in milk the wh^ from the cream. 

2. The part of the blood, which in coagulation 
separates from the grume. 

Blood is the most universal juice in an animal body: the 
tied port of it differs from the terum, the lerum from the lymph, 
the lymph from the nervous juice, and that from the several 
other humours separated in th^lands. Arhuthfiol. 

Se'same.# n. s. [sesame^ sesama, Lat. anruiti), 
Gr.] A white grain or com growing in India, of 
which an oil is made. Ainsworth. 

SesquiaTter. ladj. [^sesquialterc, Fr. srsquialtcrf 

Sesqdia'lteral. 3 Lat] In gcometjy, is a ratio, j 
where one quantity or number contains another 
once and half as muchinore, as 6 and 9. IJicl. 

In all the revolutions of the planets about the sun, cod of 
tlie secondary planets about the primary ones, the periodical 
times arc in a scxguudter proiMirtiou to the mean distance. 

Cheyne. 

As the six primary planets revolve (diout the sun, so the se¬ 
condary ones are movwl about them in the same sesgmiUieral 
(iroportion of dieir [icriodical motions to their orbs. Bentley, 

SESguiPE'DAi- \adj. {scsquipedalhf Lat.] Con- 

SESguiPED.v'LiAM. 3 taining a foot and a half. 

As for my own part, I am but a lesquipedal, having ouly six 
foot ami a half of stature. Addison, Guardian. 

ihkst thou ever measured the gigantick Ethiopian, whose 
stature is above eight cubits high, or the sesquipedalian pigmey ? 

Arbtifhnnt and Pope. 

Se'squiplicate. adj. [In mathcmaticks.] Is the pro¬ 
portion one cjuaiitity or number has to another, in 
the ratio of one and a half to one. 

The periodical times of the planets are in sasmiiptira/e pro¬ 
portion, and not a duplicate-proportion of the distanres from 
the centre or tire radii; and consequently the planets cannot 
he carried auout by an hannonicdlly circuiatiug fluid. 

Chnne, PhU. Prin. 

Sesquite'utian. [In mathcmaticks.] llaving such a 
ratio, a.s that one quantity or number contains 
another once .md one third part more; as between 
6 and 8. Dirt. 


Se8 ». b. 4 . [for assess^ cess,‘or cense.'] Rate; ce»s 
charged; tax. 

His army was so ill piud and governed, as the English suf¬ 
fered more damage by the sess of his soldiers than thety gained 
profit or security by abating the pride of their enemies. 

Davies, Jtisl. of Iretnnd. 

Se'ssion. n. s. [session, Fr. scssio, Lat] 

1. Tlie act of sitting. 

He hath as man, not as God only, a supreme dominion over 
quick and dead; for so much his ascension into licaveu, and 
his session at the right hand of God do import. Hooker. 

Many, tho* they concede a table.gesture, will hardly allow 
this usual way of sesnon. Brown, yu/g. Err. 

2. A Stated assembly of magistrates or senators. 

Th^ ore ready to ^pear 

Where you dudl bold your session. Skakspeare, A'. Lear. 

Summon a session that we may arraign 
Our most disloyal lady. Skakspeare. 

The old man mindnil still of moan, 

Werain^ thus bespake the session. Chapman, Odyss. 

Or tiicir session ended they bid cry 
The meat result. MUUm, P.L, 

Call’d to council all thq Achman states, kf 

Nor herald sworn the sswum to procltum. Pqpc, Odyss. 

3. The space for which an assembly sits, witliout in¬ 
termission or recew. 

It was contrary to the course of parliament, that any bill 
that had been rqlctrd should be again preferred the same sr«- 
siof}. Clarendon. 


Th^ second Nicene council .affords us {dentiful aiuiistanci’, 
in tbe-flrift sutkn, wherein the pope’s vicar declares that Mc- 
letius was' ordain^ by Arian bishops, and yet his ordination 
was never questioned. ^ StUlingfleei. 

Many decrees are enacted, which at the next session are re¬ 
pealed. Enrri.. 

4. A meeting of justices: as the sessions of the peace. 
Se'sterce.'I” ». s. [xesfm'c, Fr. sestertinm, Lat.] 

1. Among the Romans, a sum of about 81 . is. 5d. 
lialf-penny sterling. Diet. The sesterliuni con¬ 
tained a thousand sertertii, about 7I. 16s. 3d. of our 
money. We do not find it in any ancient author 
in the singular number, as now it is used, but very 
often meet wiQi it in the plural, though with the 
same signification. In re^oning by se^erces, the 
Romans had an art. Kennet. 

Several of them would rather ehuse a sum in sesterres. than 
in pounds sterling. Addison on Medals. 

2. A Homan silver and also copper coin. 

Suffer him not to droop in prospect of a player, a rogue, a 
stage!-; put twenty into his hand, twenty sesterces I mean. 

‘ B. JoHson, Poetaster. 

To SET.'f" V. a. preteritie I set part. pass. I am set. 
[satjan, Gothick; srtian, I cel. I'eecan, j'acean, Saxon; 
sellen, Dutch.] 

1. To place; to put in any situation or pl^e; to put. 

Ere 1 could 

Give him timt parting kiss which I had set 

Betwixt two (Jiariiitng words, comes in my father. Skakspeare. 

But that my iulniii^ile dexterity of wit, counterfeiting the 
action of m: old woman, delivered me, the knave constable 
had sii me i’ the commoii stocks fur p witch. Skakstware. 

Thc> that arc younger have me in derision, whose fathers I 
would have disdained to have set with the dogs of my flock. 

Jw, XXX. r. 

He that hath rcccivccHliis testimony, hath set to his seal, 
that God is true. 5 <. 7 (>An, iii. 3,;. 

They have set her a bed in the midst of the slain. 

Ezek. xxxii. 

God set them in the firmar’ent, to give light upon the 
earth. Gen. i. 17. 

^iie sets the bar that causes all iny (Uun; 

One gift refused, makes all their bounty vain. Dryden. 

The lives of the rcvcalcrs may he justly enough set over 
iigaiust the revelation, to find whether they agree. Atlerbury, 

2. To pul into any condition, state, or posture. 

They thought the very disturbance of things established an 
hire sufficient to set them on work. Hooker. 

That man that sits within a monarch’s heart, 

Would he abuse the count’nancc of the king, ' 

Alack ! what mischiefs might he set abroach ? Shsdcspeare, 
Our princely general 
Will give you audience; and wherein 
It shidl appear that your demands are just. 

You shall enjoy them; every- thing set off’ 

That might so much as tliink you enemies. Skakspeare. 

This present enterprize set off* his head, 

1 do not think a braver gentleman 

Is now alive. Skakspeare, Hen. IVk 

Ye caused every man his servant, whom he had set at liberty, 
to return. ^ Jer. xxxiv. 16. 

Evci-y sabbath ye tiiall set it in order. Lev. xxiv. 8. 

I am cone to set a man at variance against his father. 

St. Matthew, 

Thou shalt pour out into all those vessels, and set andc that 
which is full. 2 Kings, iv. 4. 

The beauty of his ornament he set in mmesty, but they 
made images; therefore have 1 set it far from uem. Etekiel. 

The rates of thy land shall be set wide open. Hak, iii. 13. 

The fathers have eaten a sour grape, and the children’s 
teeth are set on ed^. Jer. xxxi. zo. 

The shipping might be set on work by fishing, by trans¬ 
portations from port to port. Baron. 

_ Thts^ wheel set on gknng, did pour a war upon the Vene¬ 
tians with such a tempest, as Padua and Trevip were taken 
firom them. Bacon, 
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That thin may be done, with tttb more ndraipge, some 
houri mutt be tet apart for tbit examination. ' '/■ Jhfpa. 

Findiim the river fordable at the foo|; of the brii^e,' he tet 
oyer hit m>rse. > Hayward. 

" By bit aid aspiring 

To tet himaelf in^ory above hit peerc. MUton, P. L. 

Equal success Sm tet these champions high, 

And both resolv’d to conquer, or to die. Waller. 

Nothing readers a man to inconsiderable; for it telt him 
. above the meaner tort of company, and makes him intolerable 
to the better. Gov, of the Ton^. 

iSomc arc reclaimed by punishment, and some are tet i^ht 
by good nature. L’lSttremge. 

' The lire was form’d, she sett the kettle on. Jhyden. 

Leda’t present come. 

To ruin Troy., and tet thp world on flame. JDrydeti. 

Set calf betimes to school, and let him be 
Instructed there in rules bf husbandry. Dryden. 

Over labour’d with so loi^ a course, 

*Tis dme to set at ease the mipsking horse. Dryden. 

The punish’d crime shall sot my soul at ease. 

And murm’ring manes of my friend ^pease. Dryden. 

, Jove callM in haste 

The sou of Maia with severe decree, ’ 

To hill the keeper, and to tet her free. Dryden, 

_ IF sfleh a tradition were at dhy time cndcavoiuval to be tet 
vdb foot, it is not easy to imagine how it should at first gain 
cutertainment. TUhdsun. 

When t|ie father looks sour on the child, every Imdy else 
should put on the same coldness, till forgiveness asked, and a 
reformation of his fault has set him right again, and restored 
liitn to his former credit. iMcke on Educuiinn. 

His practice must by no means cross his precepts, unless he 
intend to tel him wrong. Locke on Education. 

If the fear of absolute and irresistible power tet it on upon 
life mind, tlic idea is likely to siitk the deqrer. I.^c. 

When he has once chosen it, it raises desire that proper* 
tionably gives him uneasiness which determines his will, and 
telt him at work in pursuit of his choice, on ali occasions. 

* Locke. 


This river. 

When Nature’s self lay ready to expire. 

Quench’d the dire flame that tel the world on fire. Addison. 

A couple of lovers agreed at parting, to set aside one half 
hour in the day to flunk of each other. Additon. 

Your fortunes iflace you far above the necessity of learning, 
but nothing can tet yoit above the ornament' of it. Fdlotu 

Thdr fii^ movement and impressed motions demand tlic 
impulse of an almighty hand to tet them agoing. Cheywn. 

That the wheels were^bqt small, mav be guessed from a cus* 
tom they have of taking'^them oSi itncf telling them on. Pope. 

Be fi^uent in teliing sticb causes at work, whose ciibcts you 
desire to know. * WatU. 


3. To make motionless; to fix immovably. 

Stc)|ck with the si^t, inanimate she ssenie. 

Set are her eyes, and motionless her limbs. Garth. 

4. To fix; to slate by some rule. 

Hereon the momptar falls to flat railing in the bitterest 
terms; which uic gentleman with a tel gesture and counte¬ 
nance still soberly related, until the ordituiry, driven at lust 
into a mad rege, was fain to give over. C’areio. 

_ The toim of Bern has handsome fountains planted, at tet 

VdistanccB, from oue'cnd of the streets to tlic other. Addison. 

5. To regulate; to adjust. 

In court they ^termine the king’s good by his desires, which 
is a kind of MftiRg the sun by the dial. Suckling, 

God bears a cUperenl respect to places tel apart and conse¬ 
crated to his worship, to what he bears to places designeil to 
common uses. Smuh, 

Our palates grow into a liking of the seasoning and coofccty, 
which by cusiora tliey are tet to. Locke. 

He rules the church’s blest dbnumoiis. 

And tds mcnVfhifli by his opinions. Prior, 

Against expmiencc he bel%cs, 

He argues against deiuonstratitm; 

Pleas’d when his reason be dei^vps, 

' And telt his judgment by his ^uon. ^ ^ Prior. 

6 i' To fit to mltsldc: to aefapt with qo^«s. 

' thy own songs, and sing them to thy lute. . Dryden. 


Grief he tames Uiat fetters it in verse; 

But wbea 1 have done w, 

' Some niuin, his art or voice to show, 

Doth tet and dug my pidui . 

And by delighting many, frees again 

Grief, which verse did restrain. Dome. 

1 had one day tet die hundredth psalm, and was singiqg the 
^t line, in order to put the congregation into the tune. 

SpeeUtlor. 

7. To plant, not sow. 

Whatso^er fruit useth to be tet upon a root or a slip, if it 
lie sown, will degenerate. Baeon, Nat. Hist, 

I prostrate fell. 

To shrubs and plants my vile devodon paid. 

And tei die bearded ledi to which I pray’d. Prior. 

8. To intei-spersc or varii^te with any thing. 

4 As writh stirs, their bodies all * 

And wings were set with ^cs. Milton, P. L. 

High on their heads, with jeqpls richly tet. 

Each lady wore a radiant coronet. Dryden. 

I’hc body is smooth 011 that end, and on tliis ’tis set with 
ridges round the point. Woodward. 

9. To reduce from a fractured or dislocated state. 

Can honour set to a leg ? no: or an arm ? no: honour hath 

no skill in surgery then'll no. Shnhspeorr, Hen. If. 

Considering what an orderly life I had l^ed, I only coin- 
inandcd that my arm and leg should be ief, and my body 
anointed with oil. ^ _ Herbert. 

The fracture was of botli the focils of the left leg: ho had 
licen ill great pain from the time of the arlting. U'iseman. 

Creiiit Is gamed by course of time, and seldom recovers a 
strain; but if broken, is never well let agmn. Temple. 

10. 'Jo fix the affection; to determine the thoughts. 

Set your aflection on things above, not on things ou the 

earth. fW- a- 

They should set thdr hope in God, and net forget hi' 
works. Ps. Ixxviii. 7. 

Because sentence against “an evil work is not executed 
speedily, the heart of men is fully tet in them to do evil. 

Jicrlesin.stcs. 

Some I found v.onderoifr harsh. 

Contemptuous, proud, set on revenge and spite. Mi/tm.. 

Set not thy heart 

Thus uverfond on that which is not thine. Milton. 

When we arc well, ourhearts are tet. 

Which way we care not, to be riel, or great. Denham. 

Oiir hearts arc so much td mou the value of the benefits 
received, that we never think of the bestower. V Estrange. 

These bubbles of the shallowest, emptiest sorrow, 

Wliich children vent for toys, and women rain 

For any trifle their fond hearts are set on. Dryden and Lee. 

Should we set our hearts only upon these thin^, and be able 
to taste DO pleasure but what is sensual, we must lie extremely 
miserable v^en we come unto the otlier world, became we 
should meet with nothing to entertiun ourselves. TWolsoti. 

No sooner is one action dispatched, which wc are set upon, 
but another uneasiness is ready to let i>s on work. Locke, 

Minds, altogether te, on trade and profit, often contract a 
certain narrowness of temper. Addison. 

Men take an ill-natured pleasure in disappointing us in what 
our hearts are most set upon. AthSton, I^ef. 

An Etiglithman, who has any degree of reflection, cannot 
be better awakened to a sense of religion in general, than by 
oWrving how the udMs of all mankind arc set upon this im¬ 
portant point, and bow every nutiou is attentive to the meat 
business of that being. Addison. 

I am much concerned when I sec young gentlemen of for¬ 
tune so wholly set upon pleasures, that they neglect all im¬ 
provements in wisdom and knowledge. Addison. 

ji. To predetermine; to settle. 

^ We may still doubt whether the Lord, in such indiflbrent 
ceremonies as those whereof we disppM, did frame hb people 
of set purpose unto any utter dissimitude with. Egyptians, or 
with any other nation. » Hooker. 

He remembers only the name of Conou, and forgets the 
other on tet purpose, to shew bis country Ifraist was no great 
si^Iar- r / Dryden. 



SET 

12. To establish; to appoint; to fix. 

Of all helps for due performance of this lenicc, the greatest 
is that very »et and standing order itself, which, framed witli 
common advice, hath for matter and form prescribed whatso¬ 
ever is herein publickly done. Hooker, 

It pleased the king to send me, and I ttl him a time. Keh. ii. 
He teUelh an end to darkness, and searclieth out all perfec¬ 
tion. M, xxviii. 

|n studies, whatsoever U'man commandctli upon I'iraacir, let 
him tH hours for it; but whatsoever is agreeable to his nature, 
let him take noenre foranyserS times: for bis thoughts will fly 
to it of themselves, so ns the spaces of other business or studies 
will suffice. Jiacon. 

For using ttU and prescribed forms, there is no donl>t but 
that wholsomc words, being known, arc aptest to excite ju¬ 
dicious -and fervent affections. King Ckarfis, 

His seed, when is not set, shall liruise iii} head. 

^ _ Milton, P. L, 

Though Set form of prayer lie an aboniinatiuu. 

Set fonns of petitions find grpat apjirobadon. Denham. 

Set places and set hours rre but parts of that vorship we 
owe. *' Auth. 

ITiat law cannot keep men from inking more use tlian you 
set, tlM want of money being that alone which regulates' its 
price, ■will a[)pcar, if we consider how hard it is to set a price 
upon unnecessary cominoditics; but how imirossible it is to set 
a rate upon virtnals in n time of famine. /joehe. 

Set him such a tusk, to he done in such a time. Lockc. 
Take set times of meditating on what is iiiturc. Altertmry. 
Should a niBii go about, witli never so set study and design, 
to describe such a natural form of the year as thiit which is at 
present established, he could scarcely ever do it in so few wonls 
that were so fit. ' Woodward. 

13. To appoint to an office; to assign to a post. 

Am I aaea, or a wlialo, tliat tliou settest a watrh over me? 

JoA, vii. 12. 

As in the subordinations of goveniment the king is oflended 
liy any insults to an inferior magistrate, so the sovereign ruler 
.'fthc universe, is affronted by a breach of allegiance to those 
whom he has set over ns. .■! Addison. 

14. To exhibit; todispfaiy: with ie/ore. 

Through the variety of my reading, I set before me many 
examples both of ancient and laU^ times. Jiacon. 

Il^cct not then what offer’d means: who knows 
But God hath set btfore us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his sacred house ? Milton, S. A. 

Long has my soul desir’d this time and place, 

To set btfore yonr sight your gloriovi race. Drydcn, 

A spacious veil from his broad shoulders flew. 

That set foe unhappy Phaeton to view: 

The flaming chariot and the stecib it shew’d. 

And the whole fable in the monUc glow’d. Addison. 

When his fortune sets btfore him all 
Tlie pomps and pleasures that his soul can wish. 

His rigid virtue will accept of none. Addison, Cato. 

He supplies his not appearing in the present scene ofiurtion, 
by setting his character betbre us, and eontiimally forrini; his 
patience, prudence, and vsuour upon our observation. Broome. 

15. To propose to choice. 

All that can lie done is to set the thing before men, and to 
offljT it to thmr choice. TiUotstm. 

16. To value; to estimate; to rate. 

Be you contented , 

To have a son set your decrees at nought? 

T^uck down justice from your aw^ bench ? Sbakspeare. 

^nie backwardness parents shew in divulging their faults, 
will make them set a greater value on thdr credit themselves, 
and tearh them to be foe more careful to preserve foe good 
opinion of others. Loeke. 

If we act by several broken views, rad will not only be vir¬ 
tuous, but wcufoy, popular, and evc^ tiling timt has a value 
set upon it hy the world, we shall five rad me in misery. 

Addison. ’ 

Have I not set at nought my noble lurfo, * 

A spotless fame, and an unUemish’d race, 

The peace of innocence^ and pride o£*irtue ? 

Myprodigality has giv'n thee all. Bowe, Jane S/tore. 

Though the same sun, with diffissive rays. 

Blush in the rose and in the diamond blaze. 


SET. 

We prize the stronger ellbrt of his pow’r, 

And always set the gem above the fiow'r. Popr 

17. To 'Stoke at play. 

What sad disorders play begets! 

Desperate and mad, at Icngtit 'hc sets 

Those darts, v/hose points make gods adore. Prioi 

18. To oficr a wager at dice to another. 

Who sets me else? I’ll throw at all. Shaiapeare, Xich. II 

19. To fix in metal. 

Think so vast a treasure as your sou 
Too great for any private man’s possession; 

And him too rich a jewel to be set 

In vulgar metal for a vulgar use. Dr^dm, 

He may learn to cut, polisii, and set precious stones. Lockc. 

20. To eiubarraiss; todhtrei^; to perjilex. [This ix 
used, I think, by mistake, for he»;l -. as, “ Adam, 
hard hnel, repliM." Milton, P. L. Dr. Johnson.— 
There is, {Kirlmps, no ini^ke in this use of set: the 
Sax. j'tecan means also to Iny snares far, to decp.ive.'\ 

_ Those who raise poptiiar rauriQurs and discontents against 
his majesty’s gnvrrnmoiit, that tbqi fluff so verv few and so very 
iniproper occasions for them', foew how hard they are set in 
this particular, represent the bill a. a grievance. Addison, 

21. To fix in an artificial manner, .so as to produce a 
particular ellcct. 

'i'iu- proud have laid a snare for me, they have |c/ gins. 

I*stdms, 

22. To apply to something, as n thing to be done. 
Unto thy brother thou shall not lend upon usury, that foe 

Lord may bless thee in all that thou settest thine haiid to. 

Deuteronomy. 

With whate’er gall thou scl’sl thyself to write. 

Thy inoffensive satires never bite. Dryden. 

23. To fix the eyes. 

I will set mine eyes upon them for good, and bring them 
again to this land. ' . .hr. xxiv. 6 . 

Joy salutes me when I set 

My blest c^cs on Auioret. Waller. 

24. To ofler for a price. 

Thfrc is not a more wicked thing than a covetous niaii ; for 
such an one scitelh his own soul to sale. Eecius. x. 9. 

25. To let; to grant to a tenant. 

They care not how high they sell any of their commodities, 
at how unrcbsoiiphie rates tlicy set focir grounds. 

Bp. Mali, Cases of Conscienec. 
2d. To pl.ace in order; to frame. 

After it was framed, and ready to be set togefocr, he wa.s, 
with infinite labonr and charge, carried by land with camels, 
through that hot and sandy country. KmiUes. 

27. To station; to place. 

Cornns'has betray’d 

The bitter truths that our loose court upbraid: 

Your friend was set upon you for a spy. 

And on his witness you are doom’d to die. Dry.'en. 

28. To oppose. 

Will you set your wit to a fool’s ? Sbakspean . 

29. To bring to a fine edge: as, to set a razor. 

30. To point out, without noise or disturbance: as, a. 
dog sets birds. 

31. 'lb Set edtoui. To apply to. 

They should make them play-games, or endeavour it, and 
set themselves about it. Locke. 

3 2. To SET<^aiWifL To place in a stSte of enmity or 
opposition. 

The kinp of Babylon s-1 himself agmnst Jerusalem. Ezekiel. 
The devil hath reason to set himself it; for nothing 
is more destructive to him than a soul armed wifo prayer. 

There should be such a being as assists us against our woi‘>t 
enemies, and comforts us under our sharpest su&rings, when 
all other things set themselves against us. TiUoisou. 

33. To Set against. To oppose; to place in rhetori - 
col opposition. 



SET 

This pauhiog of the world in a deluge is agmntt,_ or 
Gcmpared with, the periilh^ of the world in 

34. To 9 lB^Tupart. To neglect for a season. 

Thqr highly - commended ms forwardness, and all oi^r 
matters for that time *et apart. KtuMei. 

35. TVtSet aside. To emit for the prewnt 

Set your knighthood and your soldiership aside, and give me 
leave to tell you that you tie in your throat. 

Skakepeare, ma.IV. 

In 158? followed the prosperoua expedition of D^e and 
Cnrlile; in the which I set aside the taking of St. Jaro and 

St. Domingo, as surprizes rather than encounters. Bacon. 

My.liighest interest is not to be deceived about mese mat¬ 
ters; therefore, retting aside ail otlier considerations * will 
ciidcawtr to know the truths and peld to thate JHUotsotu 

36 . 7b Set aside. Tq.rgect. 

ni look into the pretentious of each, and shew upon what 
ground ’ds that 1 embrace that of the deluge, and set aside all 

Woodutard, Nat. Hut. 

No longer now does my neglected mind 
Its wonted stores and old ideas find s , 

' Fix*d judgement there no longer dow abidcj 

To tnste me true, or set the false aside. Prior. 

2^. To Set aside. To abrogate; to annul. 

Swreral innovations made to the detriment of the English 
■ uicrmant, are now entirely set aside. Addison. 

Tlicre may be 

Reasons of so much power and cogent force. 

As may ev’n set aside tiiis right of birtli: 

If sons have rights, yet fatliers have ’em too. Hoiee. 

' He shows what afourditios follow upon such a supposition, 
and the greater those alwurditics arc, the more strongly do they 
hvince the falsitv of that supposition from whence they now, 
and consequently the truth of the doctrine set aside by that sup¬ 
position. Alteroury. 

38. To Set by. To i-egard; to esteem. 

David behaved himself more wisely than all, so that his 
name was much set by. * 3°- 

30. 2 b Set Iw. To reject or omit for the present 
You shall hardly edify me, that those nations might not, by 
the law of nature, have been subdued by any nation thnt had 
only PoBcy and moral wrtue; thou#i the propagation of the 
feith, wh^we Shan ipeXk in the proper plm c, were, set by, 
and not amde part of the case. Bacon. 

40. To Set dam. To explain; or relate in writing. 
They hare set down, that a rose set 1 ^ garlick is svreeter, 

beeauK the more fetid juice gooth into the garlick. 

Some roles were to 00 set down for tiie governmrat of the 
urrov * C^OTCtiuon* 

“^ic reasosps thnt led me into the meaning which prevwl^ 
on my mind, are set down. 

Ajl, eminent instance of tins, to shew what use can do, I 

shallrrfrfoww. , 

I shall set down an account of n discourse I chanced to have 
with one of these rural statesmen. Addison. 

41. Tb-Stfr d<mi. To r^ter or note in any book 

or paper; to put in writing. ... 

lit diosc that play your clowns speak no more than 1# sH 
down for them. Sbakspeare, Hamlet. 

Every man, careful of virtuous conversation, studious of 
Scripture, and riven unto any abstinence in diet, was do^ 
in his calendar of suspected Priscaiemsts. Hooker. 

Take 

One half of my aonimissinn, and set 

As best thou art experidhe’d, since thou know st 

Thy country’s strength and weakness. Sbakspeare, Cwtoi. 

I cannot tbrbear settin;! down the btuptiful desenpUon Clau- 
dian has made of a wild beast, nnWly brought from the woods, 
.\nd making its first iqipeataacc in a full ainpbuUraitre^^^^ 

42. To Set daimi. To fix on a resolve. 

FiniUnc him so resolutely set <ipuw,?that he was natlier bY 
Ihir nor Ihul means, but only by fhrcc, to be removeti. wt of 

his town, he inclosed the same round. . ^noUes. 

43. 7 b Set down. To fix; to establish. 
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SET 

This law we may name eternal, being, that order which 
God before all others Rath set doiemwitli himself, for himself 
t<), 1 io all things by. , Hooker. 

44. To Set. jpitih. To publish; to promulgate: to 

make appear. 

My wilHng love, 

Tlie rather by these arguments of fear, 

. Set forth in your pursuit. Siokspeare, Tw. Nsght. 

The poems, whidi have been M-ill «ri/orfk undor lui name, 
are as he first writ them. 'WaBer. 

45. 7 b Set /ortk. To raise; to send out on'expe¬ 
ditions. 

Our merchants, to their great charges, eet forth fleets to 
descry the seas. ^ Abbot. 

The Venetian admiral had a fleet of sixty f^liesi set forth 
by the Venetians. KnoUes, I&t. e^ the Turks. 

46. 7 b Set forth. To display; to explam; t<f re¬ 
present 

As for words to set forth such lewdness, it is not hard fur 
tiicm to give a goodlx and painted shew thereunto, borrowed 
even from the praisnpropw to virtue. I^i^ser, 

Whereas it is commonly set forth green or yellow, it is in¬ 
clining to white. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

So Tittle have these false colours dishonoured paintin", that 
they have only served to set forth her praise, and to mnlu: her 
merit further known. Dryden, Dnfresnoy. 

47. 7 b Set forth. To arrange; to place in order. 

Up higher to the plain, where we’ll setfortii 

In best appointment all our regiments. Shakspeare, K. John. 

48. 7 b Set forth. To show; to exhibit 

To render our errotirs more monstrous, and what onto a 
miracle setsforth the patience of God, he hath endeavoured to 
make tlie world believe he was God himself. Brmtm. 

To /ortt great things by small. Milton. 

The two humours of a chearful trust in providence, and a 
suspicious diffidence of it, arc very well set forth here for our 
instruction. . J' Kstratif/i. 

When poor Rutilus spends all his worth, 

In hopes of setting one good dinner ybrrt, 

- ’Tis downright madness. ' ^ Dryden, Juv. 

49. To Set forward. To advance; to promote, 

They yield that rending may set forward, but not begin ihi- 

work of salvation. Hooker. 

Amongst them there are not those helps Vhich others have 
to set them forward in the way of life. Hooker. 

In the external form ((f relipon, auch things as are app^ 
reiitly or can be suffujently proved eflectual, and generally lit 
to set forward godliness, either as betokcuing the greatness of 
God, or as beseeming the dignity of relipon, or ns concurring 
with celestial impressions in the minds of men, may be reve¬ 
rently thought of. . Hooker. 

They mar my path, tht7 set forward my calamity. Job. 
Dung or chalk, applied seasonably to the roots of trees, dqtii 
set them forwards. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

50. 7 b Set in. To pdt in a way to begin. 

^ If vou nlease to assist and set me in, I will recollect myself. 

r , " Colder. 

CI. 7 bSETgK To decorate; to recommend; to adorn; 
to embellilb. It answers to the French rekver. 

Like bright metal on a sullen ^ound, 

My reformation, if^ittcring o’er my faidt. 

Shall shew more goodly, and attract more eyes. 

Than that wluch hath no foil tosef it of. Shakspeare, Hen. It - 
The prince put thee into ray service for ne other reason 
than to set me of. Shakspeare, Heiu IV. 

Neglect mt the examples of those that have earned them¬ 
selves U1 in the same place; not to set ^thyself by taxing their 
memory, but to dire <4 thyself what to avoid. Bacon. 

May you be himpy, and yemr sowows past 
Set if those joy* I wish mayTver last. Widler. 

>, The figufts of the groupes mutt contrast each other by 
iSicir several positloos t thus in a pl^ some characters must be 
raised to oppose othorSf and to frt them ptyaen. 

The men, whose hmu are aimed at, ore the occasion that 
one pmt of the Swie Hes under a kind of ^eguiae, vriiile the 
ofiicr is so inueh ut if, and adorned by the owner. Adtksou. 
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Their women arc perfect mistresse* In «hew!ii<; themselves 
to the best advantage: they are alw8j;s gay and sprightly, and 
tet ojf the worst faces with the best airs. _ Addismi. 

"fhe general good sense and worthiness of his chariicter, 
mokes his fricn* observe these little singularities as foils, that 
rather sel o^lhan blemish his pood ouolities. Additoii. 

The work will never take, if it is not scl o/'with proper 
geenes. , , _ .. . 

Claudian $eit off his dcscri{Kion of the Eridanns with all the 
poetical stories. Addiioii. 

52. To Skt on or U2f0?i, To animate; to instigate; 
to incite. 

You had wUier never attempted tliis change, ‘f on witli 
hope, or never discovered it, stopt with despair. Sidney. 

Ha upbraids logo, that he made him 
B[ravc me upon the watch; wbcrconrit came 
That I was cast; and even now he spake 


laso tet him on. S/udapeare. 

Thou, traitor, hast xet on thy wife to this. Shakipearc. 
Baruch tettetk thee on against us, to deliver us unto tl: 
Chaldeans. Jtr. xliii. 3. 

He should be thought to be mad, or tci on and.cmployed by 
his own or tlic malice of other men to abuse the duke. 

Clarendon, 


In opposiUon sits 

Grim death, my son and foe, who sWi them on. Mdlun, P. 1 .. 

The TCiigeaiice of God, and the indignation of men, will 
join forces against an insulting baseness, when hacked witli 
greatness and set on by iiiisiiiforinatioii. SoulA, Serm. 

The skill used in ilrcssiiig up power, will serve only to give 
a greater edge to man’s natural ambition : what ran this do 
hut set men on the more eagerly to sentmhie ? Locke. 

ATtinec’s court introduces a kind of luxury, that sets every 
particular person upon making a higher liguru tlmii is consistent 
with his revenue. Addison. 


51. To Set on or upon. 'Hiis sense iiiay, perlnips, 
lie rulher neutral. To attack; to assault. 

'ITicrc you missing me, I was taken uji hy jiirutcs, who 
putting me under bo^d jprisoiier, presently set upon nnotlier 
^.hip, and maintaining kiobg lighi, in the end put tlieiii all to 
the swo.-'. Sidney. 

*Ciisski hath here been set on in the dark: 

He’s almost slain, and Itudcrigo dead. Sktikspearr, Olfiello. 
So other foes may set upon our hack. Shakspearc, ITen. VI. 
Alphoiisus, captain of another of the gallics, siiffiTiiig his 
mull to strag!>le too far into tlig land, was set upon by a Turk¬ 
ish pj-nitc and taken. ’ Kiiulles. 

01 one liuiidrcd ships there came scarce thirty to work: 
howbeit with them, and such as came daily in, wV set upon 
them, and gave them the cliacc. Bacon, tVar milk Spain. 

If I had been scl upon by villains, I would have redeeiiied 
that evil hy this which 1 now suffer. Bp. Taylor. 

When once 1 am sel upon, ’twill bp too late to be whetting, 
when I should be fighting. 1 /Estrange. 

When some rival power iiiviulcs a right. 

Flics sel OH flics, and turtles turtles fight. (r'ar/A, liispciu. 

54. To Set on. To employ as in a task. 

Set on thy wife to observe. Shakspearr, OthcUu. 

55. To Set on or wj>o«. To fix the altcntiun ; to ilc- 
tcrniinc to any tiling with settled and lull reso¬ 
lution. 

It becomes a true lover to havp your heart more sel upon 
her good than your own, and to licar u tenderer r«s(icct to her 
honour than your satisfaction. Sidney. 

56. 71 > Set ouf. To assign; to alloG 

■nie rest, unable to serve any longer, or willing to fall to 
tlirifl, should be placed in part of the lands by them won, at 
better rate than others, to iy|iora the same shall be sel otU. 

, m. Spenser. 

The squnrin" ofa man’s thoughts to the lot That Providence 
has sel out for him is a.blessing. VEslrmigt. 

57. 7 b Set To publish. • 

^ I will use no othtf authority than tliat excellent proclama¬ 
tion set out by the kingpin'the first year of his. reign, and an¬ 
nexed before the book of Common Prayer. Bacon, 

you IV. * 


If all should be sel pul to the world by an angry wliig, the 
consequence must be a confinement of our friend for sonic 
months more to his garret. Swiji. 

58. 7 b Set out. To mark by boundaries or distinc¬ 
tions of space. 

Time and place, takcu thus for determinate portions of 
those infinite abysses of space and duration, set aid, or supposed 
to be distiiigtiished from the rest ^ known boundiwies, have 
each a twofold acceptation. Locke. 

/ (j. 7 b Set out. To adorn; to embellish. 

An ugly woman, in a rich habit set out with jeweh, nothing 
can become.,, Dryden. 

60. To Set out. To raise; to eejuip. 

,, The Venc^ans pretend tlicy could set out, in case of great 
necessity, thirty men of war, a hundred gallics, and ten 
gaieasscs. < Addison on Italy. 

61. To .Set out. To show; to display; to recom¬ 
mend. 

Barbaro.ssa, in his discourses concerning the conquest of 
Africk, set him out as a most fit instrument for subduing the 
kingdom of Tunis. Ktml&s. 

1 could set out that bust side of Luther, which our author 
in the picture he has given us of him, has thrown into shade, 
that hr niight place a supposed deformity more in view. 

AUerbury. 

62. To Set oul. To >liow; to prove. 

Those very reasons scl out how heinous his sin was. 

Alterbury, 

6 j. To Set uji. To erocl ; to establish newly. 

There are many excellent iiistitutions of charity lately set up. 
and which deserve all niamier of encuuragciiicnt, particularly 
those which relate to the eareful and pious education of |)Oor 
children. Alterbury. 

64. 'To Set ujt. T»> enable to commence a new 
business. 

Who eoiild not win the mistress woo’d the maid. 

Set up tlieinseivcs, and drove a se|iaratc trade. Pojm-. 

<15. 7 b Set h/i. To build ; to erect. 

Their ancient habitations they neglect. 

And set up new: then, if the echo like not. 

In such a room, they pluck down those. B.,lonson, CntUine. 

Jacob took the stone, that he had for his pillow, and set it 
up for a pi'’,ar. GVii.xxviii. 18. 

Such delight hath God in men 
Obedient to his will, that he vouchsafes 
Among them to set up his tabernacle. Afi/lau, P. L. 

Image- were not set up or worshipped among the heathens, 
because they supposed the gods to he like them. SliUmgflcct. 

Statue- were set up iti all those who had made themselves 
ciniiieiit for any noble action. ^ Dryden. 

I shall shew yoti how to set up a forge, ami what tools you 
must use. Moron, Mech. Er. 

Patrons, who sneak from living worth to dead. 

With-hold the pension, and .tc/up the head. Po-pe, 

66. To .Set itj). To raise; to exalt; to put in power. 
He was skilful enough to have lived still, ifknowicdge could 

be .^1’/ up a^inst mortality. Shakspeare. 

ril translate tlic kingdom from tlie house of Saul, and siup 
the throne of Daviil over Israel. a Sam. iii. 10. 

Of those that lead these parties, if you could take oft'the 
major mmibi'r, the lesser would governnay, if you could take 
oft all, they woiihi set up one, and follow him. SucMing. 

Ilomcr to<ik nil occasions of setting up his own countrymen 
the Grecians, and of undervaluing the Trojan chiefs. Dryden, 

67. To Set «/>. establish; to appoint; to fix. 

Whatever practical rule is generally broken, it cannot be 

siipiiosed innate; it being impossible that men should, without 
shame or fear, serenely break a rule which they could not but 
evidently know that God had set Locke. 

68. 7 b Set up. To jilace in view. 

He bath taken me by my neck, shaken me to pieces, and set 
me.rip for his mark. ' Job, mi. it. 

Bcarccrows are set up to keep birds from corn and fhisL 

.Bacon. 
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&di0r*f a^t Mte thee to view, 
ihows thee in the fairest point of 
To'mafce thy virtues or thy finilts conspwuous. Additon, 

2 h Set igi. To pi^ in -repose; to fix; to rest. 
Whilst we arl our nopes here, wc do not so seriously, as 
we oiuht, capsid^ that God has provided another and better 
, place Tor us.' ^ IVaic. 

70. To Set up. To raisfe by the voice. 

My right eve itch^ some goM luck is near; ^ 

Peahaps my 4 naiylUs may appear; > 

ril ut up such a note as she shall hedr. ) Ihi/dcn. 

71. To Set up. To advance; to propose to rc- 
emdon. 

Ihe BU^OK that this opinion were not themselves 

satisfied vdth it.' ; ’ Mumet, ’nearp. 

73 * To Set vp. To rhkie a suflicient fortune; to set 
■ up a trade; to set up a trader. 

In a soldier’s life there\ lioqion^ to be got, and one lucky 
hit art* a man for ever. L’Ftlraiige. 

73,. Tlds is one of the words that can hardly lie ex¬ 
plained otherwise-than by various and multiplied 
exemplification. It is scarcely to be referred to any 
radical or primitive notion; it \ory frequently in- 
' eludes the idea of a change mode in the state of the 
subject, witli some degree of continuance in the 
state superinduced. 

To Set,*!* w, «. 

1. To fall below the horir-on, as the sim at evening. 

Tiie sun was set. Otn. xsviii. 11. 

^ Whereas the setting of the pleiadcs and seven stars is de¬ 
signed the term of Autumn and the beginning of Winter, unto 
some latitudes these stars do never set.' Brown, I'nffi. Err. 

, tliat sun once set, a thousand meaner stars 

Gave a dim light to violence and wars. Waiter. 

Now the latter watch of wasting night. 

And teUme stars, to kindly rest invite. Dryden, Mn. 

Not thi^cr billows lieat the Lallan main, 

Wlieu pale Orion sets in wintry rain. 

Than stand these troops. Dryden,'JE>i. 

My eyes no object met. 

But distant skies that in the ocean set. Drydeu. lud. Rmp. 

The Julian eagles here their wings display, 

And there like netting stars the Dccii lay. Garth. 

2. I'o be fixed. To this definition Dr. Johnson Ikos 
given the example from Bacon ; 1 have added that 
from the Bible, which Dr. Johnson liod plucctl un¬ 
der another definition, viz. ** to be extinguished or 

. darkened as Uic sun at night.” The best cotnuicn- 
tators consider the word rendered u't, os inofliiing 
•without nuttimi ,• and in the margin of our Bible, it 
is explained by stood, 

A gathering and serring of the spirits topthcr to resist, 
makeMi the teeth to net hard one against another. Barm. 

' Ahijah could not see, for bis eyes were set, by reason of his 
a«. t King*, xiv. 4. 

3. To fit musick to words. 

That I.might sing it, madam, to a tunc. 

Give me a note: vour ladyship can set, — 

—As little by such toys ns moy be possible. Shoktpeare. 

4. To become nut fluid; to concrete. 

That fluid substance in a few minutes begins to net, as tlic 
tradesmen speak; that is, to exchange its fluidity for firmness. 

“ ^ " Boyle, 

5. To begin a journey. 

So let him land, 

And solemnly sec him set on to London. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

On Wednesday next, Hairv, thou shalt set forward, 

On Thursday we ourselres will march. Shakspeare. 

The king is ut from London, and the scene 
h mw transported to Southampton. Shaktpeate, lieu. 
The childra of Israel set forward, and pitched in Oliolh, 

Hum. xxi.'io. 
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6 . To put one'ii self into any statfl or posture of re- 
jnovaL 

The faithless pirate soon will set to sen. 

And bear the riml virgin far awa/. . Dtyden. 

- . , ' When sets he forward? 

*—Heis nearat hgn^. ", Hruden, Ind. Emp. 

He, with forty im gallics, in most warlike manner ap¬ 
point^, set forwara with Socman’s ambassador towards Con¬ 
stantinople. « KnoUcs, Hist, of the Turks. 

7. To catch birds with a dog that sets them, tliat is, 

lies down and points them out; and with a l^rgc 
net. * 

When 1 go a bawkii^ or sedtisw, I diink myself beholden to 
him thnSassurcs me, that in such a field'there is a cove^of 
partridMs. i Soyte. 

8. To plant, not sow. , 

III gard’ning ne'er this rule forget, ' A 

To sow dry, and set wet. Old Bfovt^. 

9. It is commonly used in conversation for sit, whidi, 
thougii undoubtedly barbarous, is sometimes found 
in authors. 

If they set down before’s, ’fore they remove, 

Brmg up your army. Shakspeare 

10. To apply' one’s self. 

If he sets industrimisl) and sincerely to pcrfunii tlic com 
raands of Christ, he can have no ground of doubting but it 
shall prove successful to biin. Ilamnwnd. 

11. To Set about. To fall to; to begin. 

Wc find it most bard to convince them, that it is necessiiry 
now, at this very present, to set abaui it: wc are thought a 
little tmi hot anil nasty, when wc press vticked men tB leave 
their sins to-dny, as long as they have so much time before 
thcin to do it in. Serm. 

How preposterous is it, never to set aboiU works of charity, 
whilst wc ourselves can see them performed ? AUctiury. 

12. To Set in. To become settled in a particular 

slate. > 

When the weather was set m to be vwy bad, 1 have taken 
a whole day's journey to see d g^efy hirnished by great 
masters. Addison, Spgct. 

,As November set in with keen frosts, so they continued 
thcougli tlie whole of that month, without any other altcr- 
.itiim than fnicxing with more or less severity, as the winds 
changed. MUis, Voyage. 

A storm accordingly happened he following day; for a 
southern monsoon Iwgan to set iu. Swift, Gullio, Trav. 

13. 'To Set To act out on any pursuit; to set 
out from the barrier at a race; to start. A colio- 
quinl expression. 

14. To Set on or upmt. To begin a mardi, journey, 
or enterprise. 

Be it your chairo 

To sec perform’d the tenor of our word; 

Set on. ^ Shakspeare, Hen, IV. 

lie that would seriously set upon the search of troth, ought 
to pn-|inrc his mind with a love of it. I^ke. 

The understanding would presently obtain the knowledge it 
is about, and then set upon some new inquiiy. Locke. 

15. To Set m. To make an attack. 

Hence every leader to his chaige; 

For on their answer we Will set on them. Sbakspi^, Hen. IV. 

1 6. To Set out. To have b^inning. ™ 

If any invisible casualty there be, h is questionable whether 
its activity only set out at our nativity, and began not rather in 
the womb. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

17. To Set out. To begin a. journey, or course. 

At their settmg out they must have thw commission from 
thekuig. * ' 

I shall put you in mind where you promued to set out, or 
begin your first stage.. ‘ Hammond. 

Me thou think’st not slow, 

Who since tlic mcnningdiour sot out from heav’n, 

Where Godiresidcs, am ere mid-day arriv’d 

In Eden. MiltoH,P.L. 
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Mv aoul then rnoe’d the quicker pace; 

Yours first set put, mine reach'd her in the race. Dryden, 

These doctrines, liid down for foundations of no; sciracc, 
were called principles, ns , the he^nnings from which we must 
set out, and took no farther backwards. Locke. 

Ho tliat tel* out upon weak lc£s will not only go iiirtlicr, 
but grow stronger tab, than one ^o with firm limbs only sits 
still. '' Locke. 

For these reasons 1 shall *H out for London tnHiiorrow. 

Addhon, 

*LookAo more on man in the first stage of his existence, in 
Ills tettine out for eternity. Aiditon. 

The daazling lustre to almte. 

He tet not out in afl his pomp and state. 

Clad in the mildtpit lightning. Addumt. 

If we slacken our arma, and drop our oars, we shall lie hur> 
ricdhack to the place from whence we first tet out. Additon, 

18. 7 b Set o^. To begin the world. 

He, at Ids first telling out, tlirew himself into court. Additon. 

Eugenio let out from the same university, and about the 
same time with Corusodes. Siri/l. 

19. 7 b Set to. To apply himself to. 

J may appeal to some, who have made this their business, 
whether it go not against the hair with them to tet to any 
thing else. Gov. of Ike Tongue. 

20. To Set up. To begin a trade openly. 

We liavc stock enough to tel up with, capable of infinite 
advancement, and yet no less caiwble of total decay. I 

Dec. of Ckr, Piety. I 

A man of a clear reputation, though his bark be split, yet 
he saves his cargo; has something left towards ictthig up 
ag^un, and so is in capacity of receiving liencfit not only from 
his own industry, but the friendship of others. 

Gob. of Utc Tongue. 

This habit of writing and discoursing was acquired during 
mv apprenticeship in London, and a long residence there after 
1 had tet up for myself. Stvift. 

21. 7 b Set up. To begin a scheme in life. 

Eumenes, one of A 1 ^hinder*s captains, telling up for him¬ 
self alter the death of hlk. master, persuaded his priiiripal 
officers to lend hint great %ums: aflcr which they were forced 
to foUox him for thmr own security. Arbuthnnf. 

A severe treatment might tempt them to tet up fur aTcpul)- 
lick. .idditoH on Italy. 

22. TbSETwp. To profess ptiblickly. 

Scow’ring the watch grows ou^f-fiishiun wit; 

Now we tet up for tilting in die pit. , Dryden. 

Can PolTOhenus, or Autiph^cs, 

Who gorge themselves with man. 

Set up to teach humanity, and give. 

By their example, rules for ns to live ? Dryden, .7up. 

Those who linvc once made their court to those niistri-sses 
without portions, the muses, are never like to tet up for for¬ 
tunes. Pojie. 

It is found by experience, that those men who tcl up for 
mnndity, withuiil regard to religion, arc generally but virtuous 
in part. Swlfl. 

Set. part. a^. [fi-om the verb.] Regular; not lax; 
made* in consequence of some formal rule. 

Rude am 1 in my speech. 

And little bless’d with the tet phrase of peace. 

Shahtpeaee, Othello. 

The indictment of the good lord Hastings, 

In a tet hand fairly is ingross’d. Shaktpeare, Hick. III. 

He would not purfonn that service liy tlie huzur J of one tet 
bottle, liut by dallying off the time. Knollct. 

Set speeches, and a formal tale, 

Widi nohe hilt statesmen and grave fools prcvul. Dryden 

In ten tet bntdes have we driven back 
These heathen Saxons, and regain'd our earth. Dryden. 

What we hear in conversation has this general advantage 
over tet discourses, ^hat in the latter wc arc apt to attend 
more to the beauty Hid elegance of the composure than to the 
matter delivered;' » Roger*. 

Set. n. s. [from the V)^b.] 

I. A^tnnbcrof things suited to cich ^thqr; things 
considered as rdatod to each other; a number of 
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thinn of whicli , one cannot conveniently be sepa¬ 
rated from die rat.. 

Scusadons and passions seem to depend upon a pardcuiar 
let of motions. ^ Collier. 

All corpuscles of the same tet or kind agree in evciy thing. 

• Woodward. 

'TIs not a let of features or complexion, 

Tlie tincture of a skin, that I admire. Adducu. 

I shall here lay together a new let of remarks, and observe 
the artifices of our enemies to raise such prejudices. AdeKtm, 
Homer introduced, that monstrous chamoter to show the 
marvellous, and paint it in a new tet of colours. Broome. 

He must change his comrades; 

In half the time he talks them round. 

There must another tot hr found, Smff. 

They refer to those critieks who gre partial to some parti¬ 
cular tet of writers to the prejudice of others. 7 *opr. 

Perhaps there is no man, nor let of men, upon earth, whose 
sendments I intirely follow. Watt*. 

2. Any diing not sown, .but put in a slate of some 
growth into the ground. 

'Tis raised by tel* or berries, like white thorn, and lies the 
same time in the ground. Mortar, Hutbandry. 

3. The apparent fall of the sun, or other bodies of 
heaven, below the horizon. 

The weary sun hath made a golden tel; 

And, by the briglit track of his fiery cor, 

Givc.s signal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shaktpeare, Rick. III. 

When the battle's lost and won. 

—That will b«! cre sri of sun. Shaktpeare, Atacbeik. 

Before set of siin that day, I hope to reach my winter- ' 
quarters. " Alterbury to Pipe. 

4. A wager at dice. 

That was but civil war, an equal tel. 

Where piles with piles, and eagles eagles fight. Drydrti. 

5. A gniiie. 

Havp I nut here die best cards for the game. 

To win this easy match plaid for a crown ? 

And shall 1 now giw o'er the yielded tetf Shaktpeare. 

When we have match’d uiur rackets to these balls. 

We will, in France, play a tet 

Bhall strike bis father's crown into the hazard. 

Shaktpeare, ten. T. 

Se’^OFS.* n.s. 

1. Cin law.] To thi.s head may bo referred the prac¬ 
tice of what is called a whereby tlie de¬ 

fendant acknowlotlgcs the justice of the plaiutiif’s 
doniand on the one hand; but on the other sets 
up a deniajul of his own, to counterbalance that 
of tlie plaintiff j cither on the whole or in part. 

hlackUot\r. 

2. Any counterbalance. 

3. A recommendation; a decoration. See To Stir off". 

51. I'st'd in conversation. 

Seta'ceous. adj. Isetq^ Latin.] Bristly; set with 
strong hairs; consisting of strong hairs. 

The parent insect, with its stiff wlaceoui tail, trrcbmtcs diC 
rib of the leaf when tender, and makes way Ibr its ega into 
the very pith. Deeliam. 

Se'teoil. n. s. Itomentilia, Lat.] An berb. 

Se'ton. m. .V. £setott. Ft. fi’om seta, Lat.] 

A setoH is made when the skin is taken up with 
a needle, and the wound kept open by a twist of 
silk or hair, that humours may vent themselves, 
barriers call ihh operation in catUc roweiling. 

Qtt/uri/. 

I made a teton to give a vent to the humour. Wiseman. 

Sette'e.'I- n.s. 

1. A Iwgc long seat with a back to it. 

2. A vessel, very common in the Mediterranean, with 
one deck, and a very long and sharp prow. 

' Chambers. 
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SE'anpEB.+ n.s. [from«rfO 
!• One who sets. 

t^en he wsg gone I cost this book sway: I could not look 
upon it but with weeping eyes, in , remembering him who was 
the only setter on to do it. Ascham, 

Shamelen Warwick, peace! 

Proud tetter up and puller down of kings! 

- Sltakipeare, Heiu VI, 

2. One who sets forth; a proclaimer. 

He seeineth to be a tetter forth of strange gods. Acts, xvii. 

3. A do^ who beats the field, and points the bird for 
the sportsmen. 

They point, as so many tetters at a partridge. 

Atteehury, Ej>. Corretp. i. 207. 

4. A man who pertbrms the office of a setting dog, 
or finds odt persons to be plundered. []-a»cpe, 

. Sax. insidiator.'] ' 

Another set of men are the devil's tetters, who continually 
lirat their brains how to draw in some innocent unguarded 
heir into their hellish net, learning his humour, prying into 
his circumstances, and observing lus weak side. Soutt. 

5. Wliateverwets off, decorates, or recommends. 

They come as refinew of thy dross; or gilders, setters off, of 

tbv graces. WMUock, Mann, of the Rngl. p. 30. 

d. One who adapts words to musick. 

Thy soulc upon so sweet an organ plu)rs. 

As makes the parts she plays os soiinJ, ns sweet, 

Which sounds the heavenly setlrr'a and thy praise. 

Jiavies, ll'it's Pilgr. sign. c. i. 1 >. 

Se'ttkbwort. 71. s. An herb; a species of hellclrorc. 
Se'tting.* V, s. [from .w/.] 

1. Apparent fall of the sun, or other heavenly bodies, 
below the horizon. 

Tbeuiirf/ing of the pleiodcs and seven stars. 

Brown, Vnlg. Err. 

2. Enclosure. 

Thou shalt set in it tettings of stones, even four rows of 
stones. A.rod. xxviii. 17. 

3. In naval language^ direction of the current or sea. 
SE'TTiNa-ZJcg-. n.s. [caru mdaccJtione^ Ital. seltinf!’ 

and dog."] A dug taught to fitid game, and point 
it out to the sportsman. 

Will, obliges 3'oung heirs with a setting dog he lias made 
himself. AJditmt. 

SE'xTi.E.'f' «. .V. [Goth, sills 1 Sax. pd, petol.] A 
scat; a bench; something to sit on. 

From the bottom to the lower settle shall be two cubits. 

Ezek. 

The man, their hearty welcome first exprest, T 
A common settle drew for rither guest, > 

Inviting each his weary liiiibs to rest. ) Drydcn. 

To SE'TTLE.-f' ». a. [from the nonn. Dr. Johnson. 
— Rather, from the Sax. vorb j'sebdiun, vahrhan, 
to compose, to reconcile; yahte, [icace.] 

J. To place ill any certain stale after a time of fluc¬ 
tuation or disturbance. 

I will sOtle you alter your old estates, and will do better 
uutu you than at your iK^nnings. Esek, xxxvi. 11. 

In hope to find 

Better lihode, and my afflicted powers 

To settle here. ' Milton, P. L. 

2, To fix inainy way of life. 

The father thoiij^t the timr drew on 
or setting in the wtirld his only son. Dryden. 

3. To fix in any p^. 

Yet as I swiftly sail'd the other day. 

The settled rock seem'd from his seat remove. ja 

P. FUtdser, Pur. Eel. i. 17. 

SMed in hit face 1 tee 

Sad retolution. Milton, P. L. 

4^ To establish; to confirm. 
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Justice submitted to what Abra pleat’d; 

Her mil alone could eeMe or revoke. 

And law was fix’d by what she latest tpokc. Prior. 

5. To determine; to affirm; to me from ambiguity. 
This exactness will be troublesome, and ’therefore mefl will 

think they may be excused from settiine the complex ideas of 
mixed modes so precisely in their minds. . Locke. 

Medali give a veiy great light to hiitory, in confirming 
such postagM as are true in idd authors, and teUling such as arc 
told after difibrent manners. Addison. 

6 . To make certain or unchangeable. 

his banish’d gods restor’d to rites divine, 

And settl’d sure succewion in his line. Drydcn\ Mn. 

This, by a settled ^abit in things, wbcrtjpf we have fre¬ 
quent c^rience, is performed so quick,’' that wc take diat 
for the perception of our sensation which is an idea formed 
by our judgment. Lt^e. 

If you will not take some care to tclUe dhr language, and 
put it into a state of continuance, your memory shall not be 
preserved above an hundred years, further than by. imperfect 
tradition. Swift. 

7. 'i o fix; iitil to sufibr to continue doubtful in 0))iuion, 
or desultory and wavering in conduct. 

A paumhlet that talks of slavery, France, and the pre¬ 
tender ; they desire no more: it will settle the wavering, and 
‘toufirm the doubtful. Swift, 

8. To make close or compact. 

Cover ant-hills up, that the rain may settle tlic turf before 
the Spring. Mortimer, Husbandry, 

9. To fix unalienably by legal siuictiuns. . 

1 have given him the parsonage of the parish, and, because 
I know his value, have srtlted upon him a good aiumity for 
life. Addison, Sped, 

10. To fix inseparably. 

Exalt your passion by dii’ectiiig and settling it upon an ots 
jeet, the due ronlcniplation of whose loveliness may cure {kt- 
IWtly all hurts received from mortal beauty. Boyle. 

11. To affect so as that the, dr^ or impurities sink 
to the bottom. 

.So do the winds and thunders cleanse the air; 

.So working seas selUe and purge the wine. Laoies. 

12. To compo.se; to put in a stat^ of calmness. 

When thou art setUhig thyself to thy devotions, imagine 

thou licurest thy Saviour calling to thee, as be did to Martha, 
Why nri tliou so careful? Duppa. 

To Se'itle. v.n, 

1. To subside; to sink to the bottom and repose 
tiierc. 

That conntiy became a gained ground by the mud brought 
down by the Nilus, which settled by degrees into a firm land. 

Brown, Vidg. Err. 

2. To lose motion or fermentation; to deposite fecces 
at the bottom. 

Your fury then boil’d upward to a foam; 

But since this message-camc, you sink and settle. 

As if cold water had been pour’d upon you. ' * Dryden. 

A government, upon sucii occarionf, la always tliick before 
it settles. Addison, Fi eehtdder^ 

1. To fix one’s self; to establish a residence. 

The Spinetm, descended from the Pelesgi, settled at the 
mouth of the river Po. ArbuthruU. 

4. To chtisc a method of life; to estobfith a domcsfick 
state. 

As people many now, and settle. 

Fierce love abates his usual mettle; 

Worldly desires, and houshold cores. 

Disturb the godhead’s soft affairs. ., Prior. 

5. To become fixed so as not to cKiuiM. 

The wind came about and setUed In the Wnst, so as we could 
make DO way. ' Bacon. 

6 . To quit an irr^ulor and desultory for a methodical 

life. A-* ir.* 

7. To take any lasting state. 
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According to lawi established by the dinnc wisdiioi, it was 
Wrought degrees from one form into another, till it KiUtd 
at length into an halntable earth. Burnet. 

Chyle, before it circulates with the blood, is whitisli: by the 
force of circulation it runs through ell the intermediate colours, 
till it ietflei in an intense red. Arbuthnol. 

8. To rest; to repose. 

W^en time hath worn out dieir natural vanity, and taught 
them discretion, their fondness tetlles on its pro^rubject. 

SjKctator. 

Warm’d tn.the brain'the brasen weapon lies. 

And shades eternal $ettte o’er his eyes. Pope, 

9. To grow calm. 

’Till the fuiy of bis highness w/t/e. 

Come not before him. 'Shakspeare, Witit. Tide. 

10. To make a jointure for a wife. * 

He sighs with most success that telUet well. Garth. 

11. To contract 

One part being moist, and the other drv, occasions its nrl- 
trina more in one place than another, which causes cracks and 
sctilingx in the wall. Mortimer, lltuhanifry. 

Se'tti.edness.’I' n. s. [from settle.'] The state of 
bciiijr settled; confirmed state. 

We have attained to a srltledneis of disposition. 

Bp. Hall, Ore. Meet. J 67. 
Wh.at one parly thought to rivet to a seUkdnett by the 
strength and influence of the Scots, that the other rejects and 
contemns. King Charkt. 

Settlement. 'J' w. s. [from settle.] 

1. Tlio act of settling; the state of being s(>ttletl. 

2. llic act of* giving possession by legal sanction. 

My flocks, my fields, iny woods, my pastures take, 

With neltlenient as good as law can niase. Dri/tkn. 

A jointure granted to a wife. 

‘'trephon sigh’d so loud and strong. 

He blew a telltemenl aloitg^; 

And bravely drove his nvab down 
With couch and six, oud bouse in town. Sirlfl. 

4. Subsidence; dregs. 

Fullers’ earth left a tltick lettlement. Mortimer, lluthandry, 

5. Act of quitting roving for a domcstick and 
methodical life. * 

Every man living has a design in his head upon wealth, 
power, or eettfemnU in the world. L'Estrange. 

6. A colony ; a place where a colony is established.' 

Such were the clamours of his enemies, and the ingratitude 
of the court of Span, that after discovering the continent, and 
making sclllcmcnU in the isliuids of America, he [Columbus] 
was treated like a criminal, and carried over to Europe in irons. 

Guthrie, America, 

Se'ttler.# n. s. [from settle.] One who fixes in a 
place where a colony is established. 

Se'ti^xing.* w. s. [pedunj. Sax.] 

1. The act of making a settlement. 

2. Settlement; dregs. 

’Us blit the lees, 

And settlings of u melancholy blood. Milton, Comas. 

3. Used for setting, in some places, as applied to the 
sun and other heavenly bodies. 

Se'twal. n.s. \yaleriam, Lat.] An herb. Diet. 

SE'VEN. ttdj. [yeopon, Saxon.] Four and three; 
one more than six. It is commonly used in poetry 
us one syllable. 

Let cv’ry man be muter of his time 
™ at night. ' Shakspeare, MaAelh. 

Of every clean beast thou shaH take to thee by sevens. 

Genesis 

Pharans, king of the Modes, it is smd, ho overthrew and 
cruellr murdered widi his seven children. Rakgh. 

b^cks^yet unyok’d, for Phoebus chnse; 

And for Dfilna sev’n unspotted ewes. JBryden} Mn, 
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Se'veneold. a^, [seven and Jbld.] Repeated seven 
times; having seven doubles; cncreascd seven 
times. 

Upon this dreadftit beast with sevenfold head, 
lie set the false Ouessu for more awe and dread. 

Spenser, F.d, 

The sevenfold shield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery from my heart. Shakspeare, Ant. and Chop. 

Not for that silly old morality. 

That as these links were knit, our loves should be, 

Mourn I, that 1 thy sevenfold chain have lost, 

N'or for the luck's sake, but the bitter cost. Domie. 

What if the breath that kindled those grim fires 
Awiik’d, should blow them into sevenfM rage? Milton, P. L. 

Fair queen. 

Who sway’st the sceptre of the Pharian isle, 

Anil srv’nfold falls of disemboguing Nile. Dri/den. 

Se'venfold. adv. In the proportion of seven to one. 

Whosoever slayetli Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him 
sevenfold. Gen. iv. 1.?. 

Wrath meet tliy flight sevenfold. Milton, P. 

Se'vennigiit. h. s. [seven and night.] 

1. A week; the time from one tlay of the week to the 
next tlay of the same denomination preceding or 
following; a week, numbered acconling to the 
practice of the old northern nations, ns in fosinight. 

Home was either more grateful to the beholders, or more 
■luble in itself, than justs witli the sword and lance, nutin- 
tained for a seveunight together. Sidnrp, 

lago’s footing here anticipates our thoughts 
A sfnnighl's speed. Shakspeare, Othello. 

Shining woods, laid in a dry room, within a sevemight lost 
their shining. - Bacon, XaT. Hist. 

2 . We u.se still the word sevennight or se’nnight in 
computing time: as, it happened on Monday was 
sex'cnnight., that i-s on the Monday before last 
Mmuiay; it will he done on Monday sevennight, 
that is, on the Monday after next Monday. 

This comes from one of those untuckcr’d ladies whom you 
were so sharp upon 011 Monday vv.a.s se'ennighi, Addison. 

Se'venscore. adj. [seven and score.] Seven liines 
twenty; an hundred and forty. 

' The old c- untesa of Desmond, who lived till she was seixo- 
icorc years old, did dentine twice or thrice; casting her old 
teeth, and others roniiog in tlicir place. Baton. 

Se'venteen. adJ. [j'coponrync, Saxon.] Seven ninl 
ton; seven added to ten. 

Se'vf.nteenth. adj. [feoponteoSa, Saxon.] 
seventh after the tenth; the ordinal of seventeen. 

In the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, the second month, 
the seventeenth ilay, were all the fountains of the great deep 
broken up. LVn.vii. ri. 

The conquest of Ireland was perfected by the king in the 
seventeenth year of his reign. Judge Hah\ 

Sf.'venth. adj. [yeopoSan, Saxon.] 

1. The ordinal of seven; the first after the sixth. 

The child born in the seventh month doth commonly well, 

Baevn, 

Thy air is like the first: 

A third i» like the former. Filthy hags I 

Why do you shew inc,tliis ? A tburth ? Start, eye ! 

What! will the line stretch to the crack of doom? 

Another yet? A seventh ! I’ll see no more, Shakspeaic. 

So_ Pharaoh, or some .greater king than he.' 

Provided for the seventh necessity; ' 

Taught from above his magazines to fraiiilc j 

Tliat famine was prevented e’er it came. Hri/den. 

2. Contftining one part hi seven. ' • 

Seventhly, adv. [from seventh.] In the seventh 
place; an ordinal adverb. > 

Seventhly, living bodies have sense, wbich^ plants have not- 

{ Baton, 
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Sk'vsMTnsTH. a^. [firom «fucn<y .3 The tenth «evcn 
tixnea repeated; the ordinal of seventy.' 

Se'venty. adj. [hBnb)'eo}»nei2, Sixon.] Seven times 
ten. 


Worthy Mnrciuii, 

Had no tjuarrel else to Ilomc, but dut 
* Thou art thence banish’d, we would muster all, 

From twelve to revraty. ^udapeare, Corh l. 

We call not that d^th inunature, if a man lives till seve»lp, 
" Up. Taplor. 

The weight of tevetUp winters prest him down. 

He bent beneath the burthen of a crown. Drjfden. 

In the Hebnw, there is a puticlc consisting but of one tingle 
letter, of which there arc reckoned up teventp scvei'al signifi¬ 
cations. Loi'kc. 

To SE'VER. V. a. [severer^ Fr. separo, Lat.] 

1. To part by violence from the rest. 

Foitgetfiil mieen, who sever’d that bright head. 

Which charm’d two mighty monarchs to her bed,. GranviHc. 

2. To divide; to part; to force asunder. 

They arc not so fur disjoined and rmred, but that they come 
at Icn^i to meet. hooker. 

Our force by land 

Hath nobly held; our sever'd navy too 

Have knit again, and fioah Skaispeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

What thou art is mine: 

Our state cannot be sever'd, wc arc one. 

One flesh; to lose thee were to lose myself. MiJfoti, V. L. 

3. *To separate; to segregate; to put in’diftcrent 
orders or places. 

The angels shall sever the wicked from among the just. 

St. Matt. 


He, with his gukU^ the farther fields attun’d; 

'Where sever'd Irom the rest the warrior souls remain’d. 

Drpden. 

4. To separate by chemical operation. 

5. To divide by distinctions. 

This axiom is of large Ktcnt, and would lie severed and 
rdfinca by trial. liarou. 

6 . 'to dinoil); to disunite. 

Look, love, what envious streaks 

’ Do lace the severing clouds in yonder cast. Shakspeare. 

How stiff is inv vile sense, 
that I stand lip and havc'iiigenioiis feiding 
Of my huge sorrows! better I were distract, _ 

So ^ould my thoughts he sever'd from my griefs; i 
And woes by wrong imaginations, lose 

The knowledge of themselves. Shakspeare. 

The medical virtues lodge in some one or other of its prin¬ 
ciples, and may therefore usef. lly be sought for in that prinriple 
'’sever'd from the others. Boi/lr. 

.7. To keep tiistinct; to keep ajiart. 

Three glorioits suns, each one a itcrfcct sun; 

Not separated with the racking clouds, 

;. But sever'd in a pale clear shining sky. Shakspeare. 

1 will sever Goshen, that no swanns of flics shall lie (here. 

. Eicod, viii. ss. 

To SE^rIiH. V. n. 


I. To make a sc|mralioii; to rankc a partition. 

The Lord shall sever between ihc cfittle of Israel and of 
Egvnt.' Exod. ix. 4. 


.:xnere remains so much religion, as to know how to sever 
betsteen the use and idniso of things, K. Charles. 

Better fros} roe thou sever not. Milton, P. L. 

2. TQ.|uffer tttajunction. 

V Fortune, divorce 

Pomp from theW^er, ’tis a sufferance pmigiug. 

As soul and Shakspeare, Hen. VJJJ. 

Se'veral.'I' old Frcndi, divers, plu-- 

sieurs, qui cat s^are; Eoq. from anvi-cr, separcr.] 
l. Different; di^timet from one.anotlier. 

Divers sorts et beasts camp from several parts to drink; and 
so refiesh^s hth to coupl^ and many times Jwith several 
kinds. ' Bacon, Naf. Hisl, 
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The conquest of Ireland was made piece and piece, by several 
attempu, in several ages. Davies, Hist, of Ireland. 

Four several armies to the Aeld are led. 

Which high in equal hopes four princes head. 

. Divers; many. , It is used in 
large, and more than two. 

TnMsCountry,is l^c, laving iu it n;Bnyj)cop!c,>apd seveng 
kiiimioms, Abtmt, Deter, ^llke IVorld. 

Thw else to several spheres thou must ascrilie. MiUon, P. L. 
We might have repaired the lossessof one cainpiugu by the 
advantages of another, and after several victfiTimi gniiied over 
us, might have still kept the enemy from our gates. ^Addison. 

Several of them neither rose irom miy cqmspicuous fiimily, 
nor left any behind them. r , - Addison. 

. Particular; single. 

Each several ship u sirtory did gain. 

As lliipcrt, or as Aibemarle were there. Drpdt n- 

. Distinct; appropriate. 

The parts and passages of state arc so many, as, to express 
them fully, would require a several treatise. Davies on Detaud. 
. Like things to like, the rest to several place '* 

Disparted. ' Milton, V,L. 

Each might bis several province well command, 

Would all but stoop to wnat they understand. Pojtr. 

. Separate; disjoined. 

Be several at meat and lodging; let him have 
Board-wages. Beaum. and FI. Nob. Gentleman. 


Se'verai..'^ «. i. [from the adjective.] 

1. A state of separation, or partition. This substantive 
has a plural. 

More profit is quieter found. 

Where pastures in several be, 
or one silly akcr of ground 

Than champion maketh of three. Tusser, Hudrandry. 

2. Each particular singly taken. 

This by some severats 
Of head-piece extraordinaiy, lower messes 
Perchance arc to this business purblind. Skaksju-arc. 

There wa> not time unopgh to hear 
Thoiseverals. Shakspeare. 

That will qipcar to be a methodical successive observation 
of these severals, as degrees and Aeps preparative the one to 
the other. Hammond on Fundamentals^ 

3. Any enclosed or separate place. 

They had their seoerk for heBthciV nations, their several for 
the people of their own niaion, their severed fur inuu, tiutir 
several ror women, their several for theiijipriests, and for the 
high priest alone their several. Hooker, 

4. A piece of open land, (not land enclosed, as Dr. 
Johnson has asserted,) adjoining to a common held; 
and a kind of joint property of the landholders of a 
parish. 

Not to take and pale in the commons, to enlarge their 
severalies. Holinshed, Hist, of Eng. B. 6. p. 150. 

There is 110 beast, if you take him from the common, and put 
him into the several, but will wax fat. . . Bacon. 


Severa'i-itv.* »». s. [from snwmL] Each particular 
singly taken ; distinction. 

The severalilies of the degrees prohibited- 

Bp. UoU, Cas^ ef Come. D. 1. C. 5. 

To Se'x’EKAiize.# V. a. [fi-om seiorreU.'} ' To dis¬ 
tinguish. ' . 

One and the same elHm:]| — however'segr^ted, and in¬ 
finitely severakaed in persons. Bp. Hall, Peacemaker, 

Sb'verally. adv, [from several.^ Distinctly; par- 
dculai^; sepantt^; apart from ^cn. 

Cons'ulOT an^ls eadi of tbem stiserdtfyvi himself, and tlicir 
law is. All yc his an^ls praise him; s '•Hooker. 

• Nature and Scriphire, both jointiy andtiot seigrrttfiy, eithiT 
of them, be to complete, that unto dvcfliisting we need 
not Ae knowledge of anythingmore than .ywsekiila^aay easily 
furtuA our minat with. r Hooker. 
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Th* apostles could not be confin'd 
To these or those, but teoeraltj/ design'd 
Thrir large commission round the worid to blow. Dryden. 

We ought not so much to love likeness as beauty, and to 
chuse firom the fiurest bodies teveraUy the fiurest parts, 

Drjfden. 

Others were to very small and close tt^cther, that 1 could 
not keep my eye steady on them tnerdly so as to number them. 

Jfewlon, Opt. 

Se'vebai.ts'. n. s. [from severat."] State of sqiaration' 
from thereat. 

The jointure or advancement of the lady was the third part 
of the principality of Wales, tlie dukedom of Comwal, and 
earldom of Charter, to be set forth in leverally, Jiacou. 

Having considered the apertions in ‘teven^lp, according to 
tlieir particular requisites, I am now come to the casting and 
contexture of the whole work. W<dton. 

Se'vebance. «. s. [from sciw.] Separation; par¬ 
tition. 

Those rivers enclose a neck of land, in regard of his fruit¬ 
fulness, not unworthy of a tcvcrancc. Carnu, Surv. of Cornwall, 
Seve'be. adj. {seme, French; severus, Lnt.] 

1. Sharp; apt to punish: censorious; apt to blame; 
hard; rigorous. 

Let yonr seal, if it must be expressed in anger, be always 
more sctvre omiinst thyself than against others. Bp, Taphr, 
Soon mov’d with touch of blame, thus Eve : 

Wliat words have pass’d thy lips, Adam sceerv? Milton, P. L. 

What made the church of Aicxsmdria be so severe with 
Origim for, but holding tin.- inccusc in his hands, which those 
nliout liim cast from thence upon the altar ? yet for this he 
w IIS cast out of the church. Slillhigjleet, 

Rigid; austere: morose; harsh; not indulgent. 
Am I upbraided ? not cnoiigii severe 
It seems, in thy restraint. Milton, P. L, 

In'his looks serene, 

When angry most he seem’d and most severe. 

What else but favour shone ? Milton, P. L. 

Nor blanic severe his choice. 

Warbling the Grcciun woes. Pope, Odyss, 

3. Cruel; inexorable. 

His severe wrath shall he sharpen for a sword. Wisdotn, 

4. Regulated by rigid Iniies; strict. ' 

Inith, wisdom, sanctitude, severe and pure. 

Severe, but in true filial freedom plac'd. Milton, P. L. 

5. Exempt from all levity of appearance; groove; 
sober; sedate. 

His grave rebuke. 

Severe in yoiitiiful beauty, added grace. Milf>n, P, L, 

Your looks must alter, as your subject does, 

From kind to fierce, from wanton to severe. Waller. 

Taught by thy practice steadily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe. Pope, 

6 . Not lax; not airy; close; strictly methodical; 
rigidly exact. 

Their lieauty J leave it rather to the delicate wit of poets, 
than venture upon so nice a subject with my severer style. Afore. 

7. Painful; amictivc. 

These piercing fires as soft ns now severe, Milton, P, L. 

8 . Close; concise; not luxuriant. 

The Latin, a most severe and^ compendious language, often 
expresses that in'onc word, which modern tongues cannot in 
more. Drpden. 

Seve'rei.y. atlv. [from smw.] 

1. Painfully; afflictively. . ' 

We have wasted our strength to Rttun ends different from 
tliose for which wc- undertook the ust, and often to effect 
others, which after a .peace wegnay severely repent. Swift. 

2. Ferociously; hprfidly. 

More formidable Hydra stands within; 

Whose jaws with iron teeth severely grip. Dryden, 

3. Strictly; rimrattsly. 

To be or fon^- or severe^ kind. Savage. 

Seve'kity.’J' n, s. {severity, old Fr. severitas, Lat.] 
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1. Cruel treatment: sharpness of punishment. 

1 laugh to sec your ladyship so fond, 

- To think that you have ought but Talbot’s shadow 

Whereon to practise yoiu* severity. Shaktpeare. 

He shall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands; he jiath resisted law, 

And therefore law shall scorn him further trial 

Than the severity of publick power, * 

W'hicb be so sets at nought. Shsdespeare, Coriol. 

Never were so great rebellions expiated with so little blood, 
as for the severity used upon those taken in Kent, it was but 
upon a scum of people. Baeva. 

There is a difference between an ecclesiastical censure Mid 
severity: for undM a censure wc only inclnde excommunica¬ 
tion, suspension, and an interdict; but under an ecclesiastical 
severity every oUier punishment of the church is intended; but 
according to some, a censure and a severi^ is the some. Ayliffe. 

2. Hardness; power of distressing. 

Tliough nature hath given insects sagacity to avoid the win¬ 
ter cold, }'ct its severity finds them out. 

Hale, Orig. if Manltind. 

3. Strictness; rigid accuracy. 

Confining niviiclf to the severity of truth, becoming, 1 must 
pass over many instances of your militarj- skill.' Dryden. 

4. Rigour; austerity; linrshnoss; want of mildness; 
want of indulgence. 

Strict iige, mid sour severity. 

With their grave saws, in slumber lie. MiHon, Cornut. 

iSkvoca'tion. «. s, {saxteo, Lat.] The act of calling 
aside. 

To Sew, ibr .wir.'J* v. a. {stdvs-e, Fr.] To follow ; to 
pursue. Strto is the Cornish word for folltm. 

If me thou deign to serve and sew. . • Ihcnser, P, Q. 

It was a knight which now her sewde. Sjjenser, F. Q. 

To SEW.-f" ». «. {suo, Latin; sye, Su. Goth, and 
Danish; siiijan, M. Gotli.] To join any thing hy 
the use of the needle. 

A time to rent and a time to sew. EM. iif. 7. 

To Sew. v. a. To join by threads drawn with a 
needle. 

No mnn sewrlh n piece of new cloth on an old rarment. 

Sl.Afark,\i. it. 

To Sew up. To ciiciusc in afty thing sewed. 

If ever I said loose-bodied gown, sew me up in the skirts of 
it. Stiakspcare, Tam. of the £&rr«>. 

My tran^rcssion is scnii'd up in 11 bag, ond Uiou sewvst up 
mine iniqnitr. Job, xiv. J 7. 

To Sew. v. a. To drain a pond for the fish. 

Ainsworth. 

SE'wEU.'f’ «. s. {escriper trenchant, French; or asseouS, 
old French; from asscoir, to set down; for those 
officers set the dishes on the tabic. NcwtOi'*s 
Milton. Dr. Johnson. — Sewer is an old French 
word, “ escuyer.” Lacombe and Roq. Serenius 
derives it from the Icel. “ siiiare vcl skuiare, pii»- 
cema, unde et ipsum Gull, escuper, pracfectus aulse, 
desuniptum videtur.”] 

1. An officer who serves up a feast. 

Sir Fulke Grevil, lieing cu|>-l>enrer, gave it «n his knee; 
Mr. Mildmay was carver; Captain Preston soinedmes sewer. 

Sir T. Herbert, Mem, if JC, Ch, J. 

Marsliaii’d feast, 

Serv’d up in hall with stwers and sencshals: 

Tlie ^ill of artifice or office mean. Milton, P. L. 

The cook and sewer, each his talent tries. 

In various figures scenes of dishes rise. Drydni, 

2. [From issue, issuer. Cowcl.] A pnasngc for water 
to run through, now corrupt^ to shore. 

The fenmen hold that the seivers must be kept so, a.*; flu- 
water may not stay too long in the spring till the weeds and 
sedge be grown up. Baeon. 
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Men fii£Ber fh«r private in judgment to lie drawn into the 
common tewer, or stream of the present vogue. King Charkt. 

As one who lone in populous city pent. 

Where bouses thi^, and tewert annoy die air. 

Forth imuing on a summer’s morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight. Mil/ou, P, R. 
*3. He that uses a needle. 

* SeVster.# «. s, tfrom sm] A woman that sews or 
spins. Hidoeti and Barret. 

At every twisted thrid my rock let liy 
Unto the sewtter, tliat did sit me nigh. 

B. Jornton, Sad Shepherd. 
SEX. ». j. [se.re, Fr. sexus, Lnt.^ 

1 . The property by which any animal is male or fe¬ 
male. 

These two great texet animate the world. ilfifton, P. L. 
Under liis forming hands a creature grew, ^ 

Manlike, but different tex, Milton, P. L. 

2 . Womankind; by way of emphasis. 

Unhappy text whose beauty is your smirc: 

£xpof’p to trials; made too frail to bear. Dri/den. 

Shiune is hard to be overcome; but if the tex once get the 
better of it, it pves 'them ofeerwards no more trouble. Garth. 
SEXA'oEVARY.'f’ tu//. [sexagcmirc, French; sexag(>~ 

, nariits, Lat] Threescore. 

Sexagenary &ir.ones,Bnd upwards, whctlier they were hand¬ 
some or not ill the last cunturv, ought at least in this to reduce^ 
themselves to a decency and gravity of dress suited to their 
years. , i,rf. Chexlerjicid, Comm. Se 7 uc, No. 4. 

Sexage'siha. n. s. [Latin.] The second Sunday 
before Lent. ^ 

Sexaoe'simal. sexagesimt/s, Latin.] Si\- 

deth;'iiumbercil by sixties. 

Sexa'kgixu.'^ 7 [from scr, Latin, and angular.'] 
Sexa'mgulai:. 3 Having six corners or angles; 
hexagonal. 

The fayre tower texangled. 

>* Uaieet, Hitt, of Gr. Am. cli. 3. (133,;.) 

The grubs from their texangulur abode 
Crgwl out unfinish’d like the maggot’s brood. . Drydcu. 

Sexa'nguI'ARI.y. adr. [from sexangtdar."] M'itli six 
angles; lioxagotmlly.’ 

Sexe'nnial.'I* arij. [£<\r and atiiim, Lat.] Lusting 
•six years; iiajipening tince in .six years. 

This evil WHS not so uiiu'h the vice of their cuii.titulion 
itsebT; as it must be m you' new cuntrivaiicc of texeimM elec¬ 
tive judicatories. Burk r. 

Se'xtain. h. s. [from sextans, sex, Lat.] A stnn/a of 
six lines. 

Se'xtant.'I” m. i. {se,danl, Fr.J 

1. The sixth part of a circle. 

2. Anastrunomicjil instrument made in that form. 

At the lieginning of the eclipse the moon was in the zenith, 

go that it was found most convenient to make use of the srx- 
Umt, ' Coot and King’* Voyage. 

Se'xtary. n. s. {si'xlarins, I.At.] A pint and n half. 

S^XTuY^' ^ same ns sacristy. lUcl. 

Se'xtile. adj. [sextllis, Lat.] Is such a positic^ or 
aspect of two planets, when at do degrees distant, 
or at the distance of two signs from one another, 
and is marked Uius *. Harris. 

Planetary motions and aspects,- 
In textile, square, and trine. Milton, P.L. 

The moon receives the dusky light we discern in its texide 
aspect fhim the earth’s benigiuty. ^ Gianrilk. 

l^XTOK. ft. s. [corrupted from sacristan.y An under 
ijlficer. of the church, whose business is to dig 
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A stool and cushion for iJie^esrfoit. . Shat/peare. 

When any dies, then by-tolling a bell, or bespeaking a gnwe 
of the sexton, the sameisknown to the searchers corresponding 
with the sud sexton. Grmtid. 

Se'xtokship. n. s. [from sexton.] . The office of n 
sexton. 

They may get a' dispensation to hold the clerkship and sex- 
tossAip of thmr own'pmish in commmidHin. Swijl. 

SB'xTurtE. Lat.] Sixfold; six times 

told. ' • 

Mail’s length being a pcmendicular from the vertex unto 
the sole of the foot, is sexlu^ unto his bimdtb, or a right 
line drawn from the rilis of onc’sido^ another... Brown. 

Se'xuajl.# a^. Isexttel, French; Irom scj?,] ' Dis- 
tincuishiug the sex; belonging to (ftc sex. 

There is a wonderful spirit of sociality in the brute creation, 
io^liendent of sexual attachment. Barrington, Jits. 

To SiiAB. p. n. To play mean tricks; a low barba¬ 
rous cunt word. 

Sua'bbily. adv. [from s/uibb^.'] Meanly; reproach¬ 
fully ; despicably; paltrily. A caul w’ord. 

SnA'BBiMEss. n. s. [from shabby.] Meanucs.s ; pal¬ 
triness. 

He excliangcd liis gny shahbiiiets oC clothes fit fur a much 
younger man, to warm ones that woulU lie decent for a much 

• older one. Spectator. 

SHA'nMY.'f" adj. [A word that hus crept into conver¬ 
sation and low writing; but ought nut to be ud- 
mitti.'d into the language. I)r. Juhusun. — 'JTic 
earliest example of this reprtibated word, whicli 
J)r. Johnson gives, is from Swift; and oi'shabbines.s, 
from the Spectator. It luul been in use probably 
Jong liefori!. • Henry, earl of Clarcmlon, employs 
it in his Diary, under tJic year 1688.] Mean; 
paltry. 

They were very shahby fellows, pitifully mouuted, and worse 
armed. Id.iSarcndmt, Diary, Dec. 7.1688. 

The dean was so thaJbbf, and look’d like a niuny, 

That the paptain suppos’d he was curate to Jenny. Swfl. 

SII.^CK.# n. s. [perhaps from .«/ior^.] Stock, 
turned into the stubbles after harvest, are said to 
be at shack.. Norfolk. • Grose. 

Common walks — partly for the better shnei in harvest 
time, to the more comfort of his poor neighbours' cattle. 

Homilies, Serw. P. IV. for Rogal. Week. 

To .Shack.# ti. n. 

1. 'J'o shed, as com at harvest. North. Grost, 

2. To feed in the stubble: as, to send hogs a shack.- 
ing. Essex, and Norfolk. 

Siia'ckijs.# n.s. Stubble. Herefordshire. Begge. 

To SUA'CKLErt'. a. [Tout, schaeekelen.'] To chain.; 
to fetter; to bind. 

It is great, 

To do that thing that ends oil other deeds; 

Which sltackles accidents, and bolts up change. S/taitpeme. 

You must not shackle and tic him up witii rules about indif- 
fcj^t matters. Locke. 

No trivial price ' _■ * “ 

Should set him free, or small should be my prgUe 

To lead him shackled. ^ Ptnlips. 

So the stretch’d cord the shackled dancer tries, 

Ai prone to fell os impotent to rise.. Snnth. 

Sha'cseeb. n. s. wanting the singu^s [fccacul, 
Saxoq, sohaeekel, TeutiJ Fettersgyves; chains 
.for prisoners. 

Hinifrif be frees l^ seefet feeaps unseen, 

empty left, himself ePeaped clean. Sjotwer, F^. Q. 

A Sprvant comaionly is Jess free in blind than in condition; 
hirveu .w£l seems to be in bonifs' and shackles, 'imd desire 
itself under durance and captivity, South. 
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The foiyc in fetten only is empioj-cd; 

' Oiir iron mines exbAusted and dratroj'ed 
In thatkiei. Jiryden, Juv. 

811X0.-1” n. s, Iclupea.'} A kind of fish. 

She mil cry strawberries; — nay, thadt and mackarel. 

B.Jonson, Akhendtl, 

SHADE.-|“ n. s, [Goth, skadus ,• Sax. yenbu, ycab ; 
Dutch, schade. Said, to l)e the past participle of 
fceabnn, to separate, to divide. Mr. H. Tookc. 
Goth, skaidan, the same.] 

1. Tlie cloud-or opacity i^mdc by interception of the 

light. r 

Spring no obstacle found here nor shade. 

But all sunshine. Milton. 

2. Ditrkucss; obscurity. 

The weaker light unwillingly declin’d, ,, 

And to prevailing shades the murmuring world resign’d. 

Roscommon, 

3. Coolness made by interception of the sun. 

Antigonus, when told that the enemy had such vollies of 

jirrows that hid the sun, said. That falls out well; for this is 
hot weather, and so wc shall fight in the shade. Bacon. 

That high mount of God — whence light and shade 
Shine both. MUton. 

4. An obscure place, properly in a grove or close 

wood by which the light i.s excluded. ,, 

Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 
\Vecp our sad bosoms empty. Shakspearc. 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades. Millon, L. 

Then to the depart takes his flight; 
tVlii rc still from shade to'shade the Son of God, 

After forty days’ fasting, hail remain’d. Milton, l\ II. 

The pious prince that socks the shade, 
tVmcii hides from sight his venerable iiiuid. Drydeti. 

5. .Screen causing an exclusion of'light or heat,*- 
umbrage. 

Let the arched knife 

'Well sharpen’d now assail the spreading shade/. 

Ol‘ vegetal)!and their thiiW^ limbs dissever. Rhilips. 

In Brazil arc trees which kiu those that sit under their 
in a few hours. Arbuthnot. 


6 . I’rotcctiou; shelter. 

7. The parts of a picture not brightly coloured. 

’Tis every painter’s art to hide from sight. 

And cast in shades what seen would not delight. Drydeu. 

8. A colour; gradation of light. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their several degrees, or 
shades and mixtures, as gnicii come in only by the eyes. 

T/ocke, 

y. The figure formed upon any surfiice corresponding 
to the body by which the light is intercepted; the 
shadow. 

Envy will merit as its shade pursue. Pope. 

10. The soul sepaT;atctl from the body; so called 
ns supposed by the ancients to be perceptible to 
the sight, not to the touch. As spirit; a ghost; 
mai^s. 

To Trachin swift as tliought, the flitting shade 
Through air bit momentary journey made. Drydeu. 

Ne’er to these cliamlicrs where the mighty rest, 

Sioce their fbundation, came a nobler guest; 

Nor e’er was ttf the bow’rs of bliss convey’d 
A furer spirit or more welcome shade. TickcU. 

To Shade.*)” v, a. [pcoban, j-ceaban, Sax.] 

1. To overspread with opacity. 

Thou shad'st 

The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 

Thy skirts appear. Milton, P. L, 

2 . To cover from the light or heat j to overspread. 

A seraph sis vrings wore to shade 
His lineaments divine, MiUon, P. L, 
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’ And after tliesc, came am’d with spear ami shield 
All host so ^reat, as cover’d all the field; 

And all their foreheads like the knights before, 

Wth laurels cvcr.mcn were shaded o’er. Drydeu. 

I went to crop the sylvan scenes. 

And shade our altars with their leafy greens. Dryde/i. 

His nioiintalns were in a few years shaded with young trees. 

Addison, Sped. No. .584.* 

Sing, while beside the shaded tomb I mourn, * 

And with fresh bays hmr-rural shrine adorn. Pojie. 

3. To shelter; to-hide. 

Ere in onr own house I do shade my head. 

The good patricians must lie visited. Shakspearc. 

4. To protect; to cover; to screen. 

Leave not the fiuthfui side 
That gave thee being, still shades thee and protects. 

Milton, P. L. 

5. To mark with difTercnt gradations of colours. 

The portal shone, inimitable on earth 

By model, or by shading pencil drawn. MiUon, P. L. 

6 . To paint in obscure colours. 

Sha'ddock.# ». s. A kind of orange. Chamben. 

Sha'der.# n . s . [from skade.J Whoever or what¬ 
ever obscures. 

In every age virtue has its shaders or maligners. 

Carleton’s Mem. p. 199. 

Siia'diness.-)” n. .t. [from s/iaefy.J The state of licirig 

* shady ; umbrageousness. Shei'vaood. 

•Sua'dow.-)” n. s . [fcabu, Saxon; schaduax ^ Dutch: 
a shade, pcabepan, to shadow.] 

1. The representation of a body W which the light is 

interticpted. * ^ , 

Pour Tom ! proud of heart, to ride over fonr-inch’d bridges, 
to course his own shadow for a traitor. Shakspearc. 

I.ifi-’s but a walking shadow, a poor player, 

Tliat struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is licaril no inoro. Shakspearc. 

Such a nature, 

Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow * 

Which he trciuls on at noon. Shekspeare. 

The laidy, though it moves, yet not changing perccivalilc 
distance with some other l)odics,thc tliiiig seems to stand sUU, 
as in the ban:* - of clocks, and shadows of sun-dials. Locke. 

2. Opacity; darkness: shade. 

By the rcrohition of the skies 

.Night’s sable shadows from the ocean rise. Denhum, 

His countrymen proLiuhly lived within the snake of the earth-' 
quake and shadow of the eclipse. Addison. 

3. Shelter made by any thing that intercepts the light, 
lie.at, or influence of the air. 

In secret shadow from the sunny ray, 

Oil a sweet IhuI of lilies softly laid. _ Spenser, F. Q. 

Here, father, take the shadow of this tree 
For your good host. Shakspearc, JT. Iwar. 

4. Obscure place. , 

To the secret shadows 1 retire, ^ 

To pay my penance till my years expire. Drydcn. 

5. Dark part of a picture. 

A shadow is a diminution of the first and second 
light. The first light is that which proceeds im- 
ii^iately (rom a li^itencd body, as the beams of 
the sun. The second is an accidental light spread¬ 
ing itself into the air or medium proc^ing from 
the other. Shadows are threefold: the first is a 
single sAm/otr, and the least of all; and is proper 
to the plain surface where it is not wholly pos¬ 
sessed of the light. The second is the double 
shadow , and it is used when the suriacc begins 
once to forsake your eye, as in columns. Tiic 
third shadow is made by crossing over your double 
4 o 
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sJuulov) which darkenetli by a tliird part. 

It is asm for the inmost skeidtm, and farthest 
broin the light, as in gulfs, wells, and caves. 

Peacham. 

After great lights there must be great ihadoivt. Diydcn. 

6 . Any thing perceptible only to the sight ; a ghost; 
a spirit, or shade. 

Hence^ terrible tWoie/ , 

Unreal mockei^, hence I Sihaktpearc. 

. An imperfect and faint representation: opposed to 
substance. 

If substance might be call’d that ihadoiv seem’d. 

Milton, P. Jj. 

In the glcnous lights of heaven we peremve a thadoiv of his 
divine countenance. Ralegh. 

Without the least Impulse or shadow of late. Milton, P. L. 
Amongst the creatures are particular excellencies scattered, 
which are some shadows of the divine perfections. TiUolsnn. 

. Inseparable cbmpnnion. 

Sin and her shadow, death. Millan, P, L. 

9. '^pe> mystical representation. 

Typci and shadows of that destin’d seed. MtUon, P, L. 

10. Protection; shelter; favour. 

Keep mo under the shadow of thy^wings. Psalms. 

To Sha'dow.'I' p. a. [pcabopan, Saxon; from the 
iiouii.J , 

1. To cover with opacity. 

Tlio warlike clf much wuiidcml at liiis tree, 

So fair and great, that shadowed all the ground. S/iriurr. 

The Assyrian was a cedar with fair branches, and with a 
IWoieing shroud. • lizcLxwi.i. 

2. To ctoud: to darken. " 

{dislike me not for my complexion; 

Tlic shadow’d lively of the burning sun 
To whom I am a neighbour. Shahjk-arr. 

Why sod ? —— 

I must not see the face I love thus shmlowed. 

♦ Beamn. and FI. Id. Primess. 

3. To make cool or gently gloomy by interception of 
tlic light or heat. 

* A mntic south-west wind comes creeping over fluwcrv fields 
.nnd Stadowed waters in the extreme heat of summer. 'Sidnn/. 
Wc may enjoy our own green «dado{(ic#walks. 

Beaum. and FI. Neb. Geullcwan. 

4. To conceal under cover; to hide; to screen. 

Let every soldier hew hi'.' down a bough, 

And bear’t lictbrchim; thrreby shall sve shadow 

The number of our host, and make discovery 

Err in report of us. Shaksficarr. 

5. To protect; to screen from danger; to shroud. 

God shall forgive you (]kBur dc Lion’s death, 

The rather, that you give his olfitpring life. 

Shadowing their right under your wings of war. Skakspeare. 

6. To ^ark with yarious gradations of colour, or 

light. w 

Tumsoil is mode of old linen rags dried, and laid in a 
saucer of vin^ar, and set over a chafing-dish of coals till it 
boil; then wring it into a shell, and put it into a little gum 
orabick: it is good to shadow carnations, and all yellows. 

Pedebam, 

From a round globt'of any uniform colour, the idea im¬ 
printed in our minds is of a flat circle, variously shadowed with 
lUffcrcnt degrees of light coming to onr eyes. Locke. 

7. To paint in obscure cotonrs. 

If the parts be too much distant, to that there, be void spaces 
which ate deeply shadowed, then place in those voids some fold 
to make a Joiniog of the paits. Dryden, Di^rssnuy. 

8 . To rqpresoit imperfectly. 

Whereat 1 wak’d and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Had lively shadow'd. MUlon, P. L. 
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Augustus is shadowed in the person of ^neas. Urpdcit, 

1 have shadowed some part of your virtues under anofticr 
name. Jlrydett. 

9. To represent typically. 

Many times there ore three thin« sud to make up the suIh 
stance of a sacrament; namely, me grace which is thereby 
ofiered, the element which shddowelh or signifieth grace, and 
the word which expresseth what is done by the element. 

■Uooker. 

The shield being to defend the body from weapon^, aptlv 
shadows out to us the condnence of the emperor, which made 
him proof to all the attacks of pleasure. Addison. 

Sha'uowgkass. n. s. [from shadow and grass,- gramen 
siflvaticumt Lat.] A kind of grass. 

Sha'dowino.* n. s. [from sbadow."] Shade in a pic¬ 
ture ; gradation of light or colour. 

1 like not praising, when ’tis too loud: a little is as shadow- 
to a well limnM piece: it sets it off the better; but when 
it is too deep, it dulls the native life, and renders its air un¬ 
pleasant. Fellham, Res, ii. 16. 

More broken* srciic made up of an infinite variety of in¬ 
equalities and shadoioings that naturally arise from an agree¬ 
able mixture of hills, groves, and vallies. Addison. 

SHA'oowY.'f” ad;, [fceahpij, Sax. from sfiadtnc.^ 

1. Full of .shade; gloomy. 

This shadow;/ desort, unfrequented woods, 

1 better brook than floinishiiig peopled towns. Shaksprarc. 
* Witli shadowu verdure fioiirtsh’d high, 

A sudden youth the groves enjoy. Fenton. 

2 . Not brightly luminous. 

More pleasant light 

Shiidoiej/ sets ofl'tlic faee of things.- Mitloii, P. L, 

3. Fuiiitly roprc-si-ntative; typical. 

When they sec 

Law can discover sin, but not remove 
Have by those shadowy expiations weak, 

The blood of bulls aiul goats; they may conclude 

S<ime blood more precious must be paid for man. Milton, P. L, 

4. Unsiibstiiutial; unreal. 

Milton Las brought into his poems two actors of a shadowu 
and fictitious nature, in the persons of sin and death; by which 
he li.'.ih interwoven iu his fable a very beautiful allegory. 

Addis 

5. llpvk; opiike. 

B3 command, ere yet dim night 
Hit shadoiag cloud withdraws, I am to haste 
I loniewurd. Milton, P, L. 

Siia'dy.'J' adj. [j-ceabpij, S<ax. from shade.'^ 

1. Full of shade; mildly gloomy. 

The ihadg trees cover him with their shadow. JtA, xl. aa. 
The wakeful bird 

Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Mdlon, P, L. 

Stretch’d at ease yon sing 3’our happy loves, 

And Amarillis fills the shady groves. _ Dryden. 

2. Secure from -the glare of light, or sultriness of 
heat. 

(last it also that you may h.avc rooms shady for summer, and 
wann for winter. *> Bacon. 

To Sha'ffle.* w. «. [perhaps a corrupt^ of 
shuffle.'] To move with an awkward or irrc^lar 
gait;' to liobble. Used in the north of England. 
Sha'ffi.er.* «. s. [from the verb.] One who limps, 
or walks lamely. Huloet. 

SHAFT.*!' n.s. [fceafC, Sax.] 

I. An arrow; a missive weapon. ^ 

To pierce pursuing shield 
parents train’d, tne Tartars wild are taucht. 

With shsffls shot out from th«r back-turned bow. Sidney. 

Who in tbe spiing, from the new sun. 

Already has a fever got. 

Too late bepns those sha^ to shun. 

Which Phoebus tbro’ his veins has shot. IVaUet^ 
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They arc both the archer and thafl taking*aim afar off, and 
then snootiug ^emscdves directly upon the desired mark. 

More, 

So lody was the pile, a Parthmu bow 
With vigour drawn, must scud the shaft bclovr. Dn/dcu. 

2. {shaft) Dutcli.] A narrow, deep, jK*rpcudiciilar 
pit. 

They sink a thafl or pit of six foot in length. Carnr. 

The fulminating damp', upon its acrension, gives a crack 
Iik(#*lhc report of a gun, and niidccs au explosion lu forcible as 
to kill the miners, and force Imdics of 'treat weight from the 
bottom of the pit up throng^ the shaft. Il'^oodward. 

Suppose a tul>i^ or, as we miners call it, a sha/l, were sunk 
from tlie surfoc-c of the earth to the centre. Arbuthnot. 

3. Any thing strait; the .‘spire of a church. 

Practise to draw small and eu-sy tbiitgs, as a cherry with the 
leaf, the shaft of a stcejdc. Peacham. 

4. [ sclta / i ) Germ, skafi ) Su. Goth.] Handle of a 
weapon. See Shafted. 

5. Pole of a carriage. 

Sha'fted.^;-- adj. [from shaft.l Having a handle: it 
term of heraldry, appli^ to a spear-head, when 
there is a handle to it. * 

SuA'rrMENT.# n. s. [po®j.t-ntunb, Sax.] Measure 
of about six inches with the hand; a spun. See 
ll.iy, and Lye. 

.SHAG.'}' «. s. [peeaeja, .S-ix. coma, villu.s. Skin¬ 
ner. Su. Goth, skaeg, barbii. Screnius.] 

T. Rough woolly hair. 

I'ull often like a i/'ag-hair’d crafty kcrii. 

Hath he conversed with the enemy; 

Ami given roe mrtice of their villanies. Shakspcan-. 

•Where is your husband ? 

Hu’s a traitor. 

'J’hou lie’sl, thou r^og-car’d viilaiu. Shakspiwc. 

From the shag of his body, the shape of bis legs, his n.aving 
little or no tail, tile slowness of bis gait, and his climbing up 
of trees, he seems to come near the bear kind. drew. 

'I'rue Wtney broad cloth, with its shag uushurii. 

Be this the horseman’s fence. (Voy. 

2. \ kind of cloth. 

I.oth we arc to be under tlic yoke of restraint, though it be 
lined with velvet and shag of c.ase and innoeence. 

IVaterbonsr on Furtescue, p, zai, 

SiiAG.’lk adf. Hairy; shaggy. 

A well proportion’d steed,— 

* Kound-hoord, short-joiiitcd, fetlocks shag and long. 

Shakspcarc, Ven. and Adoa. 
la Shag.’)!' itm [from the noun.] To make shaggy 
or rtnigh ; to deform. 

Other scenes. 

Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain. Tbomtoti, Winter. 
Shag. «. s. {phalacrocorax, Lat.] A sea bird. 

Among the first sort we reckon shags, duck, and mallard. 

Carew. 

Sha'gged.'I' ~l adj. [from shag ; Sax. j-ceaejeb, co- 
Sha'ggy. 3 matus; Dan. shagged, Imrbatus, shag, 
barba; from the Su. Goth. Shag.] 

1. itltggcd ; roughly; hairy. *■ 

They change their hue, with ho^rd eyes they stare. 

Lean are tbeir looks, and shagged is their hair. Drpden. 

A lion’s hide he wears; 

About his shoulders bungs the shaggy skin. 

The tcctli and ga|nng jaws severely grin. Dryden, 

From the frosty north 

The early valiant Swede draws forth bis wings. 

In buttiulous array, while Volga’s stream , 

Sends opposite, in shaggy armour clad. 

Her borderers; on mutual slaughter beat. Philips. 

2. Rough; rugged. 

They pluck’d tne seated hills with all thdr load, 

Itocks, waters, woods, and by the shaggy tops 

Uplifting bore them i^their hands. Mitlon, P. L. 
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Tiiere, where veiy desolation dwells, 

Br grots and caverns shagg’d with horrid shades, 

Sne may pass on with unblench’d majesty, 

Be it not done in pride. Milton, Co„,h^. 

Through Eden went a river lai^, 

Nor chang’d his course, but tiirougli the shaggy lull 
Pass’d underneath iiigulph’d. Milton, P. 

How would the old king smile 
To see yon weigh the paws when tip’d with gold, 

And,throw the shaggy spoils about y'Oiir shoulders ! Addison. 

Ye rugged rocks! which holy knees have worn. 

Ye grots and caverns shagg’d with horrid tliorn. Pope. 

ISha'ggkdkess,# n. s. [from shagged.'] Stale of being 

shaded.* 

The inhabitants could not inform him of the colour, shag, 
gedneu, and other qualities of the dog. 

More, Myster. of Godliness, (1660,) p. I21. 

SHAGRE'EN.'f' 71 , s. [An ea.<itcrn word, sagn, soghre, 

I and rAagratn. See D’Arvieux’s Trav. p. 215. See 

I also Chambers in V. Shagreek^ The skin of 

I a kind of fish, or skin made rough in imitation 

i of it. 

To 8HAaitF/F.N. I', a. {chagidner, Fr.] To irritate; 
to provoke. It should be written chagrhi. 

! To SiiAiL.'f' V. n. {skaga, Icel. gradu ferri nbliqiiu. 

: Screnius. It may rather be referred to the Teut. 

j , schahl, oblujuus. In some places, our word i.s 

pronounced shaxd.] ‘'Jo walk sideways. A low 
word. 

Child, you must walk strait, without skiewiiig and shoiling 
to every step you set. L'Estrange. 

To .SFIAKE.'I' V. a. pret. shooK; part. pass, shaken, 
or shook; and formerly shakrd, (whid) was very 
common,} as in the first exaiii])ic from Milton 
under the second definition, and of Shakspetirc 
uqfier the sixth, [j-cacaii, j'cuncan, Sax. schocken, 
Teut.] 

1. To put into a vibrating motion; lo move with 
quick returns backward.s and forwards; to agitate. 

tVho honours not his fiillivr, 

Henry the fifth that made all France to quake, 

Shaie he his wciyion nt US, and pas;, by. Shahsjware. 

I will shake mine hand upon them, and they shall be a spoil 
to their servants. Xeeh. ii. 9. 

1 iho,ih my lap and sai^, so God shake out cvciy man from 
lii« house, even thus lie he shaken out and cuqitied. Kch. v. 

The stars fell unto the earth, even as a fig-trec casteth her 
untimely figs when she is shaken of a mighty wind. Eev. vi. 

He s.wok the sacred honours of his head: 
with terror trembled heav’n’s subsiding hiU, 

And from his shaken curls ambrosial dews distil. Drydeu, 

She first her husband on the [loup espies. 

Shaking his hand at distance on the nmiii; 

She took the sign, and shook her hand again. Dryden. 

2. To make to totter or tremble. 

Wert thou some star, which from the ruin’d roof 
Of shaPd Olympus by mischance didst full '1 Milton, Ou'e. 

The rapi^ wheels shake heaven’s basis. Milton, P, L. 

Let France acknowledge that her shaken throne 
Was once supported, sir, by you alone. Roscommux. 

3. To throw down by a violent motion. 

Macbeth is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put on their instruments. Shakspeate. 

The tyrannous breathing of the North 
Shakes mi our buds from blowing. Shakspeare. 

When ye depart, shake off the dust of your feet. St, Matt. x. 

He looked at his hook, and, holding out his right leg, put it 
into such a quivering motion, that I thought he would have 
dusked it Taller. 

4. To throw away; to drive off. 

’Til our first intent 

To diake all cores and business from our age, 

402 
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Conroring them on younger itrengthi, whilrt we 
XlnboTthen’d crawl towaras death. Skakipeare. 

5. To weaken; to put in danger. 

_When hit doctrines grew too strong to be shook by Ms ene¬ 
mies, they persecuted his reputation. Alterbuty. 

6 . To drive from resolution; to depress; to make 

afraid. * 

A sly and constant knave, not to be shak'd. 

ShaispearCf Ct/mb. 

This respite shook 

The bosom of my conscience. ' Shakspeare, Hen. VIIt. 

Be not soon shaken in mind, or troubled, os that the day of 
Christ is at hand. 2 'Hies. ii. s. 

Not iny firm faith ' 

Can by his fraud be shaken or seduc’d. . Millon. 

7. To ShaK2 hands. This phrase, from the action 
used among friends at meeting and parting, some¬ 
times signifies to jmn •oath, but commonly to takf 
leave of. 

With the davc, 

He ne’er diotls hands, nor bid farewel to him. 

Till he unseam’d him from the nape to the chops. Shakmearc. 

Nor can it be safe to a king to tarry among them who are 
shakine hands with their alleg^nce, under pretence of laying 
faster hold of their rcligien. ICing Charles. 

8 . To Shake To rid himself of; to free from; 
to divest (^1 

Be ijleas’d that I shake if these names yon give me: 

Antonio never yet was thief or pirate. Shakspeare. 

If 1 could shake but one seven years. 

From these old arms and legs, 

I’d witli thee every foot. Shakspeare, Corial. 

Say, sacred bard I what could bestow 
Courage on thee, to soar so high ? 

Tell me,^ve friend, what help’d tliec so 
To shake of all mortality ? Walter. 

Him I reserved to lie answered by himself, after 1 had shaken 
oJTthe lesser and more torfcing creatures. SliUingJket. 

Can 1 want courage for so brave a deed 
I’ve shook it off: iny soul is free from fear. Ihydvn. 

, Here we are free from the formalities of custom and respect: 
wc may shake off the haughty impertinent. CW/«V .-. 

lluw docs thy beauty smooth 
The face of war, and make even borrour smile ! 

At right of thee my heart dtakes tffits sorrows. Addison, 

To Shake, r. ». 

1. To be agitated with a vibratory motion. 

2 . To totter. 

Under his burning wheels 
Ttic stedfast empyrean ^.hroughont. 

All but the throne itself of fc oA Milton, P. L, 

3. To tremble; to be unable to keep the body stiU. 

Thy sight, which should • 

Make om eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with comforts. 
Constrains them weep, and shake with fear and sorrow. 

.. Shakspeare. 

What said the wench, when he rose up again ? * 

— Tfcmbled and shook, for why, he stamp’d, ' 

As if the vicar meant to cozen him. Shakspeare. 

j\. To be in terrour; to be deprived of firmness. 

He short of succours, and in deep despair. 

Shook at the dismal prospect of the war. „ Hryden, Mn. 

.Shake. T «. *. [from the verb.] 

1. Concussion sufFered.. 

If that thy fame with eveiy toy be pos’d, 

'Tis a thin web, whi^ poisonous fancies make; 

But the great soldier’s honour was compos’d 
Of thicker stufiT, which could endure a shake; 

Wisdom picks friends; eivtiity plsiys the rest, 

A toy shunn’d cleanly passeth ¥ itn thee best. Herbert. 

2. Impulse; moving power. 

The freeholder is the basis of all other titles: this is the 
substantial stock, without which they are no more than blos¬ 
soms that would fidi away with every shake wind. Addison. 

3. Vibratory motion. 
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Several of his countrymen probably lived within riiesihufr of 
the earthquake, and the shadow of the eclipse, which are re¬ 
corded by this author. k^dir ^ n 

4. Motion given and received. 

Our salutations were veiy hearty on both rides, conristitig of 
many kind shakes of the hand. A^Mon, 

5. In musick, a graceful close of a song or air; the 
alternate prulation of two notes in juxtaposition to 
each other, with a close on the note immc^tely 
beneath the lower of them. 


A ScutUsb song admits of no cadence; I mean by this, no 
fanciful or capricious descaut.qpon'thsiMlose of the tune. 
There it one embellishment, however, wmch a fine singer may 
easily acquire, that is, an easy sluike. '' 

Tyller, Disseri. on the Scottish Muskk. 

Sha'kefork.# n. s. [dtake and fork.'] A fork to 
toss hay about: so a prong is called in some places. 

SHA'KEu.'f* n. i. [from shake.'] 'JPlie person or thing 
that shakes. 

O great corrector of cnAnnous times. 

Shaker of o’Cr-rank states 1 Beaum, and FI. Two Nob. Kinmcn. 

Go then, the guilty at thy will chastise, 

H6 said; the shaker of the earth replies. Pope, Oduts. 

Sha'kino.# n. s. [from sAa^c.] 

1. Vibratory motion. 

Darts arc counted .is stubble; he laugheih at the skakme of 

“ . Job, xli. S9. 

I hero WHS a noise, ami lichold, a shaking; and the hones 
came together, bone to his bone. Etek. xxxvii. -. 

2. Concussion. 

Wc arc so conducted in this conch, that these riiocks and 
shakings seem to them without to menace our overturning, 
llarmar, Traiul. of Beta, p. 

There shall be a great shaking in the land of Israel. 

, . , Exek. xxxviii. 19. 

3. otato of trembling. 

A shaking through the limbs they find, 

I.ike leaves siiluted by the wind. Waller. 

Sha'ky.* 2t{j. [from shake.] An appellation given 
by builders to timber, which is cracked cither with 
the heat of the suu or the drought of the wind. 




S11ALE.T n. s. [corrupted, 1 think, (or shell. Dr. 
.lohnsun. — Shale is cuinmoii in our old writers 011 
lexicography for shell. « Shale of a nut and such 
like things.” Huloet. Sax. ycalu, glumu. “ A 
walnote shale.” Chaucer, House of Fume.] 

1. A husk; the case of seeds in siliquons plants. 

%chold yon poor and starved band. 

And your fair shew shall suck away their souls, * 

Leaving them but the shales and husks of men. Shakspeare. 

a. A black slaty substance, or a clay hardened into a 
stony consistence, and so much impregnated with 
bitumen, that it becomes somewhat Tike a coal. 
It forms large strata in Derbyshire. Chambers. 

Coals and aluminous earths, or shsde. 


Philos. Transact. voL li. p. 591. 

Jb 8uAi.E.*ik ». a. To peel; perhaps to shell; a 
northern word. Grose. He need not have 
doubted its meaning, if he had turned to our old 
lexicography : «to shale, goussepiller, Fr.” Sher¬ 
wood. And Cotgt-ave renders it “ to take pulse 
out of the swads; and hence to strip or uncase.” 

Shauu'T defective, [jxeal, Sax. is originally I aam, 
or I ought. ' In Chaucer, the faithe I shuU to God, 
means, the faith I owe to God: thence it became a 
sig^ of the futflre tense. The French use devoir, 
dois, doit, in the same manner, with a kind of fu¬ 
ture signification; and the Swedes have shall, and 
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the TcelBixlers skal^ in Uie snme sense.' It has no 
tenses but shall future, and shaM unperrcct. 

The explanation of which foreigners and 
provincials confound with tuV/, is not easy; and 
the difficulty is increased by the poets, who some¬ 
times give to shall an cmphatical sense of 'mill ; but 
1 slittil endeavour, erassa Minerva, to show the 
meaning of shall in the future tense. Dr. Johnson. 
—^The necessity of a thing from son>c external 
obligation, wheuicr iijitural or moral, which we 
call duty, is ej^pressed, if absolute, by the particle 
mist, ought, shall ; if conditional, by must, ought, 
should. Bp. Wilkins, Real Character, P. iii. rh. 5. 
Will, in the first person singular and plural, pro¬ 
mises or threatens; in the second and third persons 
only foretells: shall, on the contrary, in the first 
person simply foretells; in the second and third 
persons promises, commands, or llireatcns. Bui 
this must be understood of explicative sentences; 
for when the sentence is inlcn’ogative, just the re¬ 
verse for the most part takes place: Thus, “ I shall 
go ; you ieill goexpress event only: but, “ tviU 
you go?” imports intention; and “ shall I go?” 
refers to the will of another. But again, “ he shall 
go,” and “ shall he go ?" both imply will, exprt's- 
sing or referring to a comiiiund. Lowth, Eng. 
Graininar. 'I'hey, wlio woidtl wish minutely to 
discern when it is proper to use shall, and when 
:eil/, may be abundantly siUisfied in consulting 
Mr. White’s Essay on the English Verb, Loud. 
1761, from p. 92. to p. 113.; and also Oltservulions 
on the use of these wonls, published at Canterbury 
in 1813.] 

1. i Shali. love. It will so be that T must li>ve; 1 
am resob ed to love. 

2. Shau. I lave ? Will it be permitted me to love ? 
will you permit me to love ? will it be that 1 must 
loveV 

3. 2 'h<m Shalt lave. I command thee to love; it 
is permitted thee to love: [in |K»etry or solemn 
diction] it will be that thou must love. 

4. Shalt thou lave ? Will it be that thou must love ? 
will it be permitted to thee to love. 

5. lie Shall love. It will be that he must love; it 
is commanded him tliat he love. 

It is a*lDind, that shnil renmin. 

. . Shall remain ! 

Hear yon this triton of the minnow, ? Mark you 
His absolute shall f Shaktpeare, CorinJ, 

See Itoinuliis the great: 

This prince a priestess of your bluotl sAa//bear, 

And like his sire in arms be shall appear. Druden, Jhhi, 

lltat he that/ receive no benefit irom Christ, is the affirma¬ 
tion whereon nil his despair 1$ founded; and the one way of 
removing this dismal apprehension, is to convince him that 
Christ’s death, and the lienefits thereof, either do, or, if he 
perform the condition required of him, shall certmnly belong 
to him. Ilamnumd on Fundamentals. 

6 . Shajj. he love? Is it permitted him to love? In 
solemn language, Will it be that he must love ? 

7. Hie plural persons follow the signification of the 
singulars. 

SHALLo'oN.-f* «. s. [from Chalons, a town in Cham¬ 
pagne, where this kind of stuff was made. It is 
called in French, “ ras de Chalons.” Malone.] A 
slight woollen stuff. 
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In blue sh^am shall Hannibal be clad, 

And Scipio trail an Irish purple plaid. Swift. 

Sha'lia)p. n. s. Ichaloupe, Fr.] A small boat. 

You were resolved, after your arrival into Oroonoque, to pass 
to the mine; and, to that end, you desired to have Sir John 
Fearne’s shallop ; I do not allow of that coarse, because yc 
•annot land so secretly but diat some Indians on die river side 
may discover you, who giving knowledge of your passage to 
tlie Siinniards, you may be cut off before rou can recover your 
lioat. Ralegh. 

Our hero set 

In a snmll shallop, fortune in his debt. * Walkr. 

Suallo't.* n. s. Kn eschalot; which see. 

S^IA'LLOM^'f■ adj. [this word is probably com- 
poutuli'd of shoal and law. Dr. .Tohnsoii. — De¬ 
rived with great proliability by lluddiman, and 
adopted by Lemon, from the Sax. pcylp, abacus, 
asscr, a shelf; under uhich word Junius observes, 

“ Anglis ab line abaci, siniilitudine shelfes, seu 
shelves, uppellantur etiam jndvini, i. e. cumuli are- 
nacri, qui iitori marts obtendunturwhich there¬ 
fore cause those shoals or shallow 'waters.'] 

1. Not deep; h.'iving the bottom at no great distance 
from the surface or edge. 

I liad been drowned, but that the sliore was sheivy and 
> hallow ; a dentil that I abhor. SheJespeare, M, W. of Windsor. 

That iuundation, though it were shallaa, hod a long conti- 
iinnncc, whereby thn- of the vale, that were not drowned, 
perished for want of (ood. Bacon. 

The like opinion he held of Meotis Pains, thtf by the floods 
of Tanais, and earth brought down thereby, it grew observ¬ 
ably shallower iu his days, and would in process of time become 
a firm land. Brown, Vvlg.Err. 

I am made a shallow forded stream. 

Seen to the bottom: all my dearness scorn’d, 

And all my faults expos'd. Drydew, Allfor Love. 

Shallow brooks that flow’d so clear, 

Thc'bottum did the top appear. Dryden. 

In shallow furrows vines securely grow. Dryden,. . 

2. Not iiiteliectually deep; not profound; not very 
knowing or wise; empty; trifling; futile; silly. 

I’ll shew iny mind, 

According to .ay shallow simple skill. Shaksptarc. 

Tills is a very shallow iiiuiistcr; 

Afriud ot lii.ii ? A very shallow monster, 

Tlic iiiun r till' niooii! A most poor credulous monster. 

Shakspeare. 

The king was neither so sludlow nor so ill advertised os not 
to perceive the intention of the French king, for the investing 
himself of Britaisne. . Bacon, Hen. VIJ. 

'Uncertain and iinsetlli-d he remains. 

Deep verst in books, and sludlow in himself. ilfifton, P. It, 

One would no more wonder to sec the most shallow nation 

of Europe the most vain, than to find the most empty fello-' s 

in every nation more conceited than the rest. Addison. 

* ♦ 

3. Not dbep of sound. 

If a virginal wore made with a doable concave, the one all 
the length of the \irginal, and the other at the end of th» 
strings, us the harp hath, it must make the sound perfecter, 
nnd not so -ludlow and jarring. Bacon. 

Sha'llow. 71 . s. [from the atljective.] A shelf; a 
sand; a flat ; a shoal ; n place where the water is 
not deep. 

1 should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 

Ihit I should think of shallows and of flats; 

And see niy wealthy Andrew dock’d in sand. 

Veiling her high top lower than her ribs, 

To kiss her burial. ^ Shakspeare, Coriul. 

A swift stream is not heard in the channel, but upon shallows 
ofgravd. Bacon, Not, Hist. 

Having but newly left those grammatick flats and diuUows, 
where tbe^ stucinunreBSonably, to learn a few words with In- 

« metSabIc construction, and now on the sudden transported, Co 
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be tiMt with tlieir unbalissted witi in fathomloss and unquiet 
deeps of controversy, thej^ do grow into hatred of learning. 

MUtou OH Education. 

You that Bo oft have sounded 
And fathom’d all his thoughts, that know the deeps 
hsiAthaUows of his heart, should need no instrument ^ 

To advance your ends. Denham. 

He sounds and fathoms him, to find 
Ihc shalhwi of his soul. Drydcn, S^'an. Friar. 

The wary Dutch 

Behind their treacherous thallows now withdraw. 

And thHC lay sqarcs to catch the Britbh host. Dryden. 

Three more fivee Eurus in his angry mood 
Dash’d on the thallowi of the monng sand, 

And in mid ocean left diem moor’d a>iand. Dr^den, JEn. 

In arms of the sea, and among islands, there is no great 
dcp&, and some places arc plain tAaUowi, Burnet. 

^eir spawn being lighter than the water, there it would 
not unk to the bottom, but be buoyed up by it, and carried 
away to the tkallowt. Kay on Ike Creation. 

With the use of dfiigcnce, and prudent conduct, he may de¬ 
cline both rocks and' Norris. 

The sea could not be much narrower than it is, without a 
grc|^ loss to the world; and must we now have an ocean of 
mere flats and shaUowt, to the utter ruin of navigation ? 

Bentley. 

To Sha'ilow.# V. a. [from the noun.] To maitc 
shallow. 

In long process of time, the silt and sands shall so choak and 
shallow the sea in and about it. Sir T. Brount, Miscdl. p. 190. 

That thought ulonc thy state impairs. 

Thy lofty sinks, and shallntvs thy profound. 

Young, N^t Th. 9. 
ATitOWBaAiNEii. adj. {shaUorm and Ami«.] Foolish; 
futile; trifling; empty. 

It cannot but be matter of just indignation to ail good men 
to see a company of lewd shailoir/jraiHed huffs making atheism, 
and contempt of religion, the sole baikre of wit. Soiilh. 

Sha'm-owly. adv. [from shalltm.^ 

1. With no great depth. 

The load licth open on the grass, or but shallowly covered, 
s Carew. 

2 . Simply; foolishly. • 

Most shallowly did you these arms commence. 

Fondly broughthcre, and foolishly sent hence. Shaksfintre, 

Siia'li.u\i'ness. «. i‘. [from shallaw.'] 

1. Want of depth. 

2. Want of thought; want of understanding; futility; 
silliness; emptiness. 

By it do all tilings Iivcthi"r measur’d hour: 

We cannot ask the thing wi.iuh is not there. 

Blaming tile sluUluwmss of our truest. Herbert. 

I cannot wonder enough at the shallowntss and impertinent 
neat of the vulgar sort in Drtiiiia, wlio were carried away with 
such au ignorant devotion for his successes, when it little coii- 
cemed titcir religion pr security. Howell. 

lSHAUH.*f* n. a. {schalmeif. Teat, chalemic 5 r ckakineUc, 
old Fr. fi'uin calamtts, Lat. Otir word is also 
written and pronounced sAamn.'} A kind of musical 

Every rapt^ was commanded to have his soldiers in readi¬ 
ness to set forward upon the sign given, which was by the 
sound.of a shalin or hoboy. KnoUes, Hist, of the Turks. 

The hoboy, sagbiit deep, recorder, and the flute. 

Even from the shrillest shawme unto the coruamutc. 

Dn^tua, Polyolb. S. 4. 

Shalt. Second person of shall. 

To SHAM.*!* V. a. [sAommi, W’elsh, to cheat. Dr. 
Johnson. — Or from the Tent. scAimpen, to jeer, 
to scoff; schimjt, joke, sport.] 

I. To trick; to cheat; to fool witli a fraud; to delude 
with false pretences. A low word. 

Men tendiv in point of honour, and ycnwith litijlc rc^d to 
truth, are sooner wroiq;ht upon shame than by conAenc% 
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when they find themselves fooled and shammed into a convic¬ 
tion. L’Eslraugc. 

2. To obtrude by fraud or folly. 

W'c must have a care that we do not, for want of laying 
things and things together, sham fallacies upon the world for 
current reason. UEstrange. 

To Sham.# v. n. To make mocks. 

Then all your wits that flear and sham, 

Down from'Don Quixote to Tom Tram, * 

From whom I jests and puns purloin. 

And silly put them off*for mine,, 

Fond to be thougiit u country wit. Prior. 

Sham. n. s. [from the veirb.] Fraud; trick; delu¬ 
sion ; false pretence; imposture. A low word. 

No sham so gross but it will pass upon a weak inim, tliat is 
pragmatical and inquisirive. I'Estrange. 

It goes a great way when flatural ciiriositv and vulgar pre¬ 
judice shall be assisted witli the shavu of astrologicalJuagineiil.>. 

L'Estrange. 

lie that first brought the sham, wheedle, or banter in use, 
put together, as he thought fit, those ideas he made it stand 
for. Jwike. 

That in the sacred temple needs would try I 
Without a fire the unheated gpms to fry, > 

Believe who will the soieiiin tham, not I. ) Adduon. 

Sham. adj. False; countcrieit; fictitious; pretended. 

Never join the fray. 

Where the sham quarrel interrupts the way. Otiy. 

Sha'mbles.*^ n. s. [Of uncertain etymology; scati- 
naglia, Itul. Dr. John.soii. — Our word, no doubt, 
is from the Sax. j cmnel, a bench or tabic, on which 
the meat is laid. Sec Lye in V. Sraniel, and 
Dr. Jamieson in the Scott. Ska.myll.] 

1. llic place where butchers kill or sell their meat • a 
butchery. 

Far be the thoughts of this from Henry’s heart'. 

To make a shambles of the parliamenl-hoiisc. 

Sluik.ff)eare, Hen. I’l. 

I hope my nnbielord esteems me honest. 

— Oil, av, us bumiiicr-ilics are in the shambles, 

'J'liat qiiieken cv’ii with hlovving. Shakspeare, Othello. 

He warned a lloek of sheep, that were driving to the shambles, 
of their danger; and, upon uttering some sounds, thiy all fled. 

Arbuthnol, 

2 . It is here improperly usctl. 

Wlicn the person is made tlic jest of the mob, or his buck 
the shambles of tiic oxertitioner, tlicre is no mure conviction in 
the one than in tiie other. Watts. 

m 

.Sha'mjjmxg.'I' n, s. [See Sc.iMBi.iNO.] Act of 
moving awkwardly and irregularly. A low bad 
word. 

By that shambling in his walk, it should be iny ^Ii bunker, 
Gomez, wham I knew at Barcelona. Drydcn, Span. Friar. 

Sha'mbi-ing.'J' adj. Moving awkwardly and irregu¬ 
larly. 

So wliu'i nurse Nokes to act young Ammon tries, 

Widi shambling legs, long chin, and foolish eyes. 

With dangling hands he strokes th’ imperial robe. 

And with a cuckold’s mr commands the globe. Snuth. 

SHAME.'f'n. s. []xeum, jxama, Sax. s/cam, Su. Goth, 
from sAamaiit M. Goth. crubcKcere, to blush. 
Screnius.] 

I. The passion felt when reputation Ts supposetl to be 
lost; the paasion expresskl sometimes by blushes. 

Lamcndng sorrow did in darkness lye. 

And silame ms ugly fare did bide from living eye. tenser. 

Peace, peace, for shame, if not for charity. 

—Urge neither charity nor shame to me: 

Uncliaritabb with me nave you dealt. 

And shamemlly my hopes by you ore butcher’d: 

My charity is outro^, life my shame ; 

And in toiy shame stiU lives my sorrow’s rage. 

Shakspeare, Bkh, III, 
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Hide, for tiame, 

Uumanfi, your grandsircii' 

That blush at their degenerate progeny. l)ri/den, 

III the schools men ore allowed, without thmuc, to deny the 
agreement of ideas; or out of tlic schools, from thence have 
learned, without ihame, to deny the cuiinectiou 6f ideas. 

Locke. 

.i. The cause or reason of shame; disgrace; igno¬ 
miny. * 

The more shanic for him that he sends it me; 

I'or 1 have heard him say a thousand times. 

His Julia gave it hint at his <ie[>arturc. Shakapeare. 

Gml deliver the world from such guides, who are the s/iamc 
of religion. South. 

This jest was first of the other house’s making. 

And, fire times try’d, has never fail’d of taking ; 

Tor ’twere a shnmc u poet should be kill’d. 

Under the shelter of so broad a shiel(|. Dr^Jen. 

0 thmue to manhood ! shall one duing hoy 
The scheme of all mir happiness destroy ? Pope, Odyss. 

3. Reproach; infliction ofshapic. 

A foul ihame Yi upon the thief. licehts. v. 14. 

Applause a 

'I'ltrii’d to exploding hiss, triumph to thamr. 

Cast on themselves from their own mouths, Millnn, P. L. 

To Shame, r. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 'J'o make ashamed; to fill with shame. 

To tell thee of whom deriv’d. 

Were shame enough to ituimc thee, wert thou not slianieless. 

Shnkspeare. 

Tl'tlion hast power to raise liiiii, bring him hither, 

And I’ve power to nhamr him hence : 

Oil, while yon live tell truth undsAaiire the devil. Shakipeair. 

Hyperiiolus by $ufrering.did traduce 
'I'he ostracism, and sham'd it out of use. Cleafelmid, 

Despoil’d 

Of ail our H^od, sham'd, naked, miserable. Miltojt, P. L. 

What hurt can there be in all the slanders and disgraces of 
this world, if they are but the arts and methods of provideiiee 
lo shame us into the glories of the next. South. 

Were fh"rc but one righteous man in the world, he would 
liold up his bead with confidence and honour; he would shtmu' 
the world, and not the world him. South. 

He in a loathsome dungeon doom’ll to lie, 'i 
In bonds retain’d his birthright liberty, >■ 

And sham'd oppr^sion, till it set him free. ) Dn/deu. 

Tile coward bore the man immortal spite. 

Who sham'd him out of madness into flight. Dryden. 

•Who shames a scribbler, breaks a cobweb through; 
lie spins the slight self-pleasiDg thread a new. Pope. 

2. To disgrace. 

Certes, sir knight, ye been too much to liKwic, 

Thus for to blot the honour of the dead. 

And with foul cowardice his carcass shame. Spenser, F. Q. 

To Shame, v. n. To be ashamed. 

Great shame it is, thing so divine in view, 

Made for to be the world’s most ornament. 

To make the bait her gazers to embrew; 

Good shanws to be to ill an instrument. Sprnsei. 

Skmrfst thou not, knowing whence thou art extraught. 

To 1 ft thy tongue detect thy tnisc-burn heart ? ^akspearc. 

To the trunk of it autiiors give such a magnitude, os I shame 
to repeat. Ralegh, Mist, of the World. 

Cruel Aiister thither hy’d him; 

And with the ruijjLof one rude blast. 

Sham’d not spitcrauy to waste 
All his leaves, so fresh, so sweet. 

And lay them trembling at his feet. * Crashaie. 

SHA'MEFACED.'f” adj. [fcammiT, Saxon. And so 
our word was anciently shatn^asl, and shamtfast- 
ness. See Spenser under the latter.] Modest; 
bashful; easily put out of countenance. 

Philoclea, who blushing and withal smiling, making shamc- 
facedness pleasing, and pleasure shanufaecd, tended moved 
her feet, unwonted to feel the naked ground. Sidney. 
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Consdence is a blushing shamefac'i spirit, that mutinies in a 
man’s bosom: it fills one fiill of qj^tacles. 

Shakspcarc, Rich. III. 

A man may be shamefaced, and a womtui modest, to the de¬ 
gree of scancmioiis. L'Estrange. 

Your shmtufae'd virtue sliunii’d the people’s pruse. 

And senate’s honours. Dryicn, 

From this time we may date that remarkable turn in the Ixv 
hariour of our fashionable Englishmen, that makes them shame- 
fat ed in the exercise of those duties which they were sent into 
the world to perform. Adt&sim, Freeholder. 

.SiiA'MEFACEDLY.'f' odv. [froui shom^aced,'] Modestly; 
hashfuiiy. 

Tic would have us live soberly, that is to say, honestly, 
shaintfaslly, chastely, temperately, and frugally. 

Woo/toH, Chr. MaH,{tsj 6 .) 

Sua'.mki-'A(.'F.i>nes8 . n.5. Ibom s/iam^aced.'] Modesty; 
basbliiliicss; timidity. 

Duriis, having had all the while a free beholding of the fair 
Paniclii, could well have defended the assault he gave unto her 
face with bringing a fair strain of shamefacedness into it. 

Sidney. 

She is the fountain of your modesty; • 

You shamefiic’d arc, but shamefastmts itself is she. 

Spi'itsar, F. 5 . 

None but fools, out of shamefacediu-ss, hide their ulcers, 
whirb, if shown, might be healed. JDryden, Dufresnoy. 

Sh.Ymefl’i.. adj. [shame aad/uU.^ 

1. Disgraceful; igiiumiiiioiis; infamous; reproachful. 

This all through that great princess pride did fall. 

And came to shameful end. Spenser, F. C^. 

For this he shall live hated, he blasphem’d. 

Seiz’d on by force, judg’d, and to death dbndemn'd, 

A shameful and accurst! Milton, P. L. 

Ilis naval preparations were not more surprising than his 
quick and shameful retreat; for he returned to Carthage w'lth 
only one ship, having fled without striking one stroke. 

Arbudmot, 

The knave of diamonds tries his wily arts. 

And wins, 0 shameful chance ! the queen of hearts. Pojie. 

2. Kull of indignity or iiiticcciicy; raising shame in 
iiiiotbci*. 

Phmbns fl> iiig so most shameful sight, 

I [is blushing I'ai'e in foggj rioiid inijiliis. 

And hides for sliiiine. Spenser, F. 0 . 

Sha'mefuli. .. adx'. [from sJiamrfid.'] 

1. Di.sgracfliilly ; igiiouytiiotisly; iiifuinously ; vo- 
pruacbiully. 

But I his holy secret 

Presmnptn'uisly have jinhiish’d, impiously. 

Weakly at least, and shniiiifidly. Milton, S. . 4 , 

VVould she shamefuHy fim in the last act in this contrivance 
of the nature of man ? More. 

Those who are ready enough to confess him, both in judg¬ 
ment and profession, are, for the most part, very prone to deny 
him shamtfuUy in their doings. South, St .'vi, 

2. Witli indignity; with indecency; .so as ought to 
ciuisc shame. 

None but that saw, quoth he, would ween for truth. 

How shamefully tliat maid he did turnicnt. Spenser, F. 0 . 

Sha'meless.-J' ndj. [yraialeu]', Saxon.] Wanting 
shame; wanting modesty; impiidelit; froiitless; 
immodest; audacious. 

To tell thee whence thou cam’^st, of whom deriv’d. 

Were shame enough to shame thee, wert thou not shameless. 

* _ _ Shaispeare, Men. VI. 

Beyond imagination is the wrong 
That she this day Imtli, s/tamekss, Uirown ofi me. Shai speare, 

The shameless denial hereof by some of their friends, and the 
more shameless justification Iw some of their flatterers, makes it 
needful to exemplify, which I had rather forbear. Ralegh. 

God deliver the world from such hucksters of souls, the very 
shame of rcligioti, and the shameless subverters of morality. 

South, Serm. 

Such shameksshmds we have; and yet 'th true, 

I'hcrc arc os mad abandon’d criticks too. Pope. 
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SaA^MBLEMLY. oi-o. [fxDiii ^meless."} Impudently; 
audaciously; without shame. 

The king to-^y, as one of the vain fellows, shameUul^ un- 
covereth himself. _ * Sam. vi. *o. 

He must needs be thameletdy wicked that abhors not this li- 
centioittness. Hale. 

Sha'melessness.'^ n. s. [ycamleaiUeyfe, Sax.] Im¬ 
pudence; want of shame; immodesty. 

Being most impudent in her heart, she could, when she 
would, teach her ehedis blushing, and make shamefacedness 
the cloak of ukamelettneu. Sidney. 

He that blushes not at his crime, but adds shataeletmeu to his 
shame, hath nothing left to restore him to virtue. Bjt. Taylor. 

Sha'meb.* «. s. [from skame ,1 Whoever or what¬ 
ever makes ashamed. 

My means and my condition are no thamert 
Of him that owes 'em. Bcaum. and FI. Tam. Tamed. 

SuA'MMEn. n. s. [from sham-l A. cheat; an im- 
jKMtor. A low word. 

Sha'mois. «. s. [chamois, Fr. See Chamois.] A 
kind of wild goat. 

ril brins thee 

*To ehntering filberds, a^ sometimes I’ll get tlice 
Young ihamau from the rocks. Sluikspeare. 

Sua'mbock. n. s. The Irish name for three leaved 
grass. 

If they found a plot of watcrcrcsses, or thamrocltt, there they 
flocked as to a feast for the time. Sperurr on Ireland. 

SHANK.*^* n. s. [I’ceauc, j caiic, Sax. schink. Germ. 
schenckeU Dutch.] 

1. The middle joint of the leg; that part which 
reaches from the ankle to the knee. 

Eftsoons her white strait legs were altered^ 

To crocked crawling shanks, of marrow emptied; 

And lier lair face to foul aiid loathsome hue. 

And her fine corps to a bag of venom grew. S/muser. 

The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slip|>e||d pantaloon. 

With spectacles on nose, and pouclkon side: 

His youthful hose, well sav’d, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shanks. Sliokspcate, As j/o« tike it. 

A stag says, if these iiitifiil skanks of mine were but answer¬ 
able to this branching head, I can’t but think how I slioidd 
dcly all my enemies. L'lisirnnge. 

2. The bone of tlie leg. * 

Shut me nightly in a clicrnel-house. 

O’er cover’d quite with dc'.d men’s rattling hones. 

With reeky shanks, and yt low chapless skulls. Skakspeare. 

3. Leg or support of any thing. 

In Somersetshire they have a way of setting their mows of 
com on a frame, standiiig upon four stones rut with a shank. 

Ray, Rem. p. 263. 

4. The long part of any instrument. 

The sha^ of a key, or’some such long hole, the punch can¬ 
not strike, because the shait/c is not forged witli substance suf¬ 
ficient. Moxoii. 

5. [btyo7ua, Lat.] An herb. 

Sua'nked. ad/, [from s/iank."] Having a shank. 
Sha'nker. m s. [chancre, Fr.] A venereal excres¬ 
cence. 

SH\'NTy.% adj. [iicrlmps a corruption of jantij .1 
Showy; gay. Used in the north of England. 

To V. a. preter.. shaped s part. paM. 

.shaped and Ahapen; andently shape. []-ceapian, 
j-cupan, Sax. scheppen, Teut. . skapa, Su. Goth, 
creares formare: vox antiquissima, omnibus(]uc 
■ lingu. Septentr. usitotisaima. Serenius.] 

I. Tp form; to mould with respect^to external di¬ 
mensions. * 

I that am ik^ dtap'd tor sportive tricks, 

Npr nisde to court an amorous looking-glass; 

S a 
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I, that am rudely stampt, and want love’s majesty. 

To stmt before a wanton ambling nymph. 

Skakspeare, Rich. III. 
Those nature hath shaped with a great head, narrow breast, 
and shoulders sticking out, seem much inclined to a consump¬ 
tion. * _ Harvci/. 

Mature the virgin was, of Egypt’s race; 

Grace slutp'd her limbs, and beauty dock’d her face. Prior. 

2. To mould; to cast; to regulate; 4 b adjust. 

Drag the villtun hither by the hair. 

Nor age nor honour shall shape privilege. Titus Andronicus. 

Mr. Candish, when without hope, aud ready to shape his 
course by the East homewards, met a ship which canie from 
the Philippines. Balcg/i. 

To the stream, when neither friends nor force,' 

Nor speed nor art avail, he shapes his roiirse. Denham. 

Charm’d by their eyes, their manners 1 acquire. 

And shape my foolishness to thdr desire. Prior. 

3. To^’imt^e; to cofreeive. 

Lovers and madmen have their seething brains. 

Such shaping fantasies that apprehend 

More than cool reason ever comprehends. Shakspearr. 

It is my nature’s plague 
To spy into abflse, and on my jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not. ’ Shakspearr, Othello. 

When fancy hntli formed and shaped the pcrfcctcst ideas of 
blessedness, our own more happy experiences of grc.atcr iini.'.i 
disabuse us. Boy/r. 

4. To make; to create. Obsolete. 

I was shapen in iniquity, and in siii did niy niotlicr conrriw 
me. ■ /Vli. 

To Shape.# v. m. To square; to .suit. 

Their dear loss. 

The more of you ’twas felt, the more it shap’d 
Unto my end of stealing them. , Shahsprare, CyntMine. 
Shape. ». s. [from tlie verb.] 

I. Form; external appearance. 

Ile^lieat me grievously in the shajtc of a woman; for iii tlie 
shape of a man, master Brook, 1 fear not Ciotir.li with a wea- 
' ver’s beam. Shakspearr. 

The skanrs of the locusts were like unto horses prqiarcd for 
battle. Bcv. ix. 7. 

The other shajK-, 

\( shape it may he cull’d that shape had none. 

Distinguishable in iiirmhcr, joint, or limb. Milltm, /'. /,. 

Ill vegetables and animals the shape we piost fix on, and are 
' most led by. Loehe. 

j 2. Make of the trunk of the hotly. 

I First a eharniing shape enslav’d me, 

! An eye then gave the fatal stroke; * 

j Till by her wit Corinna sav’d me, 

i And all my former fetters broke. Addison. 

Futiiers and iiiotliers, frieiuis and relations, seem to have no 
otlier wish towards the little gu'l, but that she may have a fair 
skin, a fine shape, dress well, and dance to admiration. Imw. 

3. llcing; as iiuiulcUxl into form. 

Before the gates tliere sat 

On cither side a fiirmidable shape. Milton, P. L. 

4. Tdc.'i; pattern. 

Thy heart 

Contains of good, wise, just, the ficrfcct shape. I: fUtvn, P. B. 

5. It is tiow used in low conversation for manner. 
Sha'peless. adj. [from shape.1 Wanting regularity 

of form; wanting symmetry of dimensions. 

You are born _ 

To set a form upon that indigest, w 
Which he hath left so thapdess and so rude. Shoikspeare, 
He is deformed, croi^^ old and sere; 

Ill-fac’d, worse-bodied, skapeleu ev’ry where. Skakspeare, 
Thrice had 1 lov’d thee, 

Before I knew tby face or name; 

So in a voice, so in a shapeless flame, 

Angels affbet us oft, and wonbipp’d be. * Donne. 

Now the victor stretch’d his ei^ hand. 

Where the taU.notiiihg stood, or seem’d to stand; 

A skapeleu shsidc, it melted from his sight. 

Like forms in clouds, mr virions of the night ! Pape, 
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Some objecti pleue our eyes, ) 

Which out of nature’s common orefer^rise, > 

The th/gtelea rock, or hanging precipice. ) Pope. 

Siia'pesmith. m. s. {shape and smith."] One who 
undertakes to improve tlie form of the body. A 
burlesque word. 

No ihapettiiUh yet set up and drove a trade. 

To mend the wgrk that providence had made. Garth. 

S'ha'PE1.INESS. n. s. [from shapely."] Beauty or pro¬ 
portion of form. 

SHA'PELY.'f' adj. [from shape.] Symmetrical; well 
formed. 

Shapelilh for to ben an alderman. Chaucer, C. T. Prof. 

The tfugtehf column. Dr. Warton, Enlhmiaet. 

SHAHD.'f" «. s. {schaerde, Frisick. Dr. Johnson.— 
The past participle of the Sox. j'cipan, to cut, to 
divide, to s^arate. Mr. H. Tookc. With this 
agrees the definition of the word in our old lexico¬ 
graphy: « Shards, pieces of stones broken and 
scattered.” Huloet.] 

h A fragment of an eartlien vessel, or of any brittle 
substance. 

For charitable prayers. 

Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her; 

Yet here she is allow’d her virgin crants, 

Her mmden strewments. . Shakspearc, JIamfrt. 

The splinters and shards of so violent a jousting. 

Milton, Iicas.ofCh.Gov. B. i. 

2. The shell x)f an ogg or a snail. Barret, Alv. 
1580. Dr. Johnson uvcr|tasscs this meaning; but, 
in his mistaken description of shard-home, thinks 
that Shakspearc might intend, by shat d, the sheath 
of the 'wings of insects. Shard, or sherd, is 
undoubtedly our ancient word for a scale or 
outward covering, a case or sheath. Sec also 
SHAr.DRD. 


-A dragon — 

Whose schcrdcs shynen as the simnc. Gower, Cunf. Am. B. 6. 

3. rChard,] A plant. 

Shards or mallows for the pot. 

Keep the loosen’d l)ody sound. Dtyden, llnr. 

4. It seems in lS)icnscr to signify a frith or strait. It 
is used, says Upton, in the west, (ova, gap; as it 
is in some parts of the nortli for a prospect through 
an avetme. 


Upon that shore he ^ied Atin stand, 

There bv bis master left, when late he far’d 
In Phedria’s fleet bark, over that pcr’lous shard. 


SjtcHser, F. Q. 

5. A sort of fish. 

Sua'rdboune.-I* adj. {shard and bortic. Dr. John¬ 
son had defined this compound “ bom or pro¬ 
duced among broken stones or pots;” as War- 
burton had explained it, “ hatched in clefts of 
wood.” But later coimnentators have rightly 
shewn it to mean “ carried or borne along the air 
by its scaly ysings according to the old meaning 
of shard in Ihe second definition.] Borne along 
the air by sheathed wings. 

£re to black Hccat’s summons 
The shardhome beetle with his drowsy hums 
Hath rune night’s yawning peal, tliere shall bo done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakspearc, Macbeth. 


SHA'anED.”!* adj. [from shard.] Having wings 
within shells as it were; sheathwinged. Dr. John¬ 
son bos inaccurately mven “ inhabiting shards” 
as the meaning. Mr. Stecvens has also made tlie 
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citation from Gower which illustrates the true 
sense. , 

With his sword, and witli his spere. 

He might not the scipent dere, (i. e. hurt,} 

He was so sherded all about. 

It held all edge tuolc withoiite. Gower, Confi, Am, B. j. 

Often shall we find 
Tlie s^rded beetle In a safer bold. 

Than is the fuiUwing’d eagle. Shaktpeare, CymbeHne. 

To SHARE.*!* *’• [fceapan, fcipan, Saxon. Sere- 

nius considers it, in all its significations, as de¬ 
rived from the Su. Goth, skaera, to divide to 
8fi|iarate, to cut.] 

1. To divide; to part among many. 

Good fellows all. 

The latest of my wealth I’ll share amongst you. Shakspeare. 

Any man may make trial of hit fortune, provided he ac¬ 
knowledge the lord’s right, by sharing out unto him a toll. 

Carew. 

Well may he then to you his caret impart, 

And share his burden where he shares his heart. Dndcn. 

In the primitive times the advantage of priesthooa was 
equally shared among all the order, and none of that character 
had any superiority. OolBer. 

Though the weight of a falshood would be too heavy for 
one to bear, it grows light in their imaginations when it is 
shared among many. Atbtison, l^cl, 

•Suppose 1 share niy fortune equally between my ^ildlren 
and a stranger, will that unite them ? Swift. 

2. To partake with Others; to seize or possess jointly 
with another. 

In vain >.1008 vtdour bleed. 

While avarice and rapine share the land. Milton, Sonnet, 
Go, silently enjoy your part of grief. 

And share the sad inheritance with me. Dryden, 

WavM by the wanton winds his banner flies. 

All innidi-u white, and shares the people’s eyes. Dryden. 
Tills was the prince decreed 

To share liis sccpirc. Drydcn, 

Not a love of lilierty, nor tiiirst of honour. 

Drew you thus far; but hopes to dsarc the spoil * 

Of conquer’d towns and plunder’d provinces. Addison, Cato, 
All night it rains, the shews return with day; 

Great Jove with Cmsar shares his sov’reign sway. Logie, 

3. To cut; :o separate; to sheer. 

AYith swift wheel reverse deep entering shadd 
All his right side. Mdton, P. L. 

Scalp, face, and shoulders the keen steel divides. 

And the sltar d visage hnngs on equal sides. Drydcn. 

To SuAHE. V. n. To have part ; to have a dividend. 

I am the prince of Wales; and think not, Percy, 

To share with me in glory any more. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

Had greater haste these sacred rites prepar’d, 

Some guilty mouths had in yoia triumplis shar’d; 

But Uits untainted year is all your own. Dr^ den. 

A right of inheritance gave every one a title to share in .he 
goods of his father. * Locke. 

This is Dutch partnership, to share in all our beneficial 
bargiuns, and exclude us wholly from theirs. Siiyi. 

Shark. «. s. [from the verb.] 

I. Part; allotment; dividend obtained. 

If every just man, that now pines with want, 

Had but a modcnite and beseeming diare. 

Of tliat which lewdly-pamper’d luxury 

Now heaps upon some few with vast excess. Miliott, Cnmus. 

The subdued territory was divided into greater and smaller 
shares, besides that res'rved to the prinee. Temple. 

I’ll give you arms; burn, ravish, and destroy: 

For my own share one beauty I design; 

Engage your honours that die shall be mine. Drydeu. 

While fortune favour’d, * 

I made some figure; nor was my name 
Obaeure, nor I without my share of (inne. Drydcn, Mn, 
1116 youths have equal share 

In Marcia’s wishes, ami divide their siaUr. AdtSson, Cato. 
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In poeti, as true genius is but rate, 

True taste as sddom is the critick's store. Popr. 

He who doth not perform that part aMigncd him, is a very 
tautchievous member of the publick; because he takes his 
store of the profit, and yet learn his store of the burden to be 
bom by others. Smft. 

S.' To gb shares; to partake. 

went a hunting, and every one to go store and store 
alike in what they took. L'Eslrange. 

Bv being desirous that every one should have their full store 
of the Avon of Ood, they would nut only bu content, but 
glad to see one another happy in the little enjoyments of this 
transitory life. Law. 

3. A port contributed. « 

_ Theie^ aIthouj;h they bear a store in the discharge*, yet bavc 
different ofBqes in the composition. hrown, Vulg. Err. 

4. [rceap, Swon.] The blade of tht* plow that cuts 

ground. 

Nor bnra they know, nor msiineni, nor the rmc 
Of labonring oxen, nor the shining store. Tirydcn. 

Great cities shall with walls be compass’d round, 

And sharpen'd stores shall vex the fruitrul ground. lityden. 

Incumbent o'er the shining tlmrc 
The master leans, removes th’ obstructive clay. T/mmson. 

For clay the coulter is long and bending, nnd the store 
narrow. Mortimer. 

Sua'rei}ON£. n, .s‘. \_sharc and The os pubis; 

the bone that divides the trunk from the limbs. 

The cartilage bracing together the two ossa uubis, or store- 
tones, Bartliotinc saith, is twice thicker nnd laxcr in women 
than men. Derham. 

Sha'reu. n. s. [from share."] 

1. One who dividesi or apportions to others; a 
divider. 

2. A partaker; one who participates any thing wldi 
others. 

Most it seem’d the French king to import. 

As sharer in bis daughter’s injoiy. Daniel, div, IKar. 

Peemie not allowed to be sharers with their coinpaniuns in 
good fortune^ will hardly agree to be sharers in bod. 

U Estrange. 

An overmwn estate fiiiling into the hands of uiic tliat has 
many chilcven, it is broken uito so many portions as render 
the sharers rich enough. Addison. 

You must have known it, 

— Indeed 1 did, then favour’d by the king. 

And by that means a sharer in the secret. Rowe. 

If, by takii^ on himself human nature at lai^, he hath a 
compasrionate and tender sense of the infinnitics of mankind in 
gencr^, he must needs, in 1 peculiar manner, feci and cuiii- 
iniserate the infirmities of the poor, in which he himself was 
so eminent a lAorer. Atterbury. 

I suffiir many things as an author militant, whereof in your 
days of probation you have been a sharer. Pope to SuAft. 

Sha'ring.^ ». s. [from share.] Participation. 

By good means of some great onet, and privy shaAttgs 
with the officers of other some, he recciveth liis debt. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

Sharings do greatly enrich, if the hands be well chosen that 
are trusted. Bacon, Ess. 34. 

SHARK.'f* n. s. Icanis charcharias, Lat] 

1. A voracious sea-fish. 

His jaws honifick arm’d with threefold fate. 

The direful sharh. Thomson, Summer. 

2 . A greedy artful fellow; . one who fills his pockets 
by sly tricks. [Su. Goth, skurk, skurka, homo 
jiequissimus. S^cnius.] A low word. 

David's messengers are sent back to him, like so many 
shariits and runnagates, only for endeavouring to compliment 
u ill nature out« itself, and seeking that by petition which 

'^they might have commanded by their'sword. 

South, Serm. ii.jy;. 

Faiautes, juglers, delators, cheaters, Aarks, and shifting 
tlrtfnpanin ns. .Bji. Reynolds on the Passions, ch. >9. 

3.Trick; fraud; pet^ rapine. A low word. 
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Wretches who live upon the sharh, and other men’s sins, 
the common poisoners of youdi, equally desperate in thmr 
fortunes and their maimers, and getting their veiy bread by 
the damnation of souls. South, Serm. ii. 314. 

To Shark, v. a. To pick up hastily or silly. 

Young FonUnbras, 

Of unimproved mettle, hot and full. 

Hath in the. skirts of Norway, here and there, 

SharEd up n list of landless rcsolutes. Sbiakspeare, Uamlet. 

To SnARK.'f' V. n. 

1. To play the petty thief; to practise cheats; to live- 
by fraud. A low word, but much used. 

The sharking officer that receives brilies, and spares neither 
the king nor the subject. Dr, WhUc, Two Scmi^bis,) p. 83. 

Prove to day, who slmll sharh best. R. Jonson, Alchrndsi. 

'Pbr fly leads a Inry, voluptuous, scandalous, sharking Ufe, 
hateful wherever she comes. L'Estraugr. 

The old generous Fnglish wirit, which hprctoforc made this 
nation so great in the eyes of all the world, seems utterly ex¬ 
tinct ; and wc arc degenerated into a mean, sharking, litllaeious, 
undcrtniiiing converse, there being o snare and u trapan almost 
in every word vve hear, and every action wc m’c. South. 

2. To fawn for a dinner; to beg. 

Dr. Jackson thinks tliat Abraham wotihl sc iirct- have suflcrcd 
them to go into a wilderness so poorly provided, unless he had 
been directed by some secret instinct, presaging the nide and 
sharking kind of life, unto which his progeny was ordained. 

Palrirk on (ien. xxi. 14. 

Gayton lived nfierwurds in London in a sharking condition, 
and wrote trite things merely to get bread to sustain him and 
his wife. ll'ood, Alh. Os. ii. 371. 

Sua'iiker.# n. s. [from .v//nrX'.j One-wlio livee upon 
the shark; an artful fellow. 

A hungry rent jnido, a dirfy .itortor aliout the Romish court, 
who only scribbles that he nmy dine. 

Sir II. Wottou, Twit, to M. Vclserus, (1613.) 

Siia'iiking.* n.s. [from stor^".] Petty rapine; trick. 

Thou woidilcst never lie tliiis covetous, thou wouldcst never 
use this sharking, nor tlicsc dishonest tricks, if thou didst 
believe. Dr. Westfield, Serm. {1646,) p. 164. 

SI 1 A UP. adj, [j-ccapp, Saxon; scherpr, Dutch.] 

1. Keen; {licrcing; linving a keen edge; having an 
ueiitc point; not blunt. 

She iialh tied 

Sharp tooth’d imkindttcss like a vulture here. ShaLspeare. 

In Ireland have I seen this stiil'born Cade 
Oppose himself against a troop ui kerns;' 

And fought so lung, till timt his thighs with darts 
Were almost like u sharp quill’d porcupine. 

Skakspeare, lien. VI. 

I'hy tongue deviseth mischiefs, like a sharp nixur working 
deceitfully. Ps. lii. 3. 

With edged grooving tools they cut down and smoothen 
away the cxtiihcnmces IcR by the sAioyi pointed grooving tools, 
and hring the work into a perfect shape. Aloxon. 

2. Terminating in a point or edge; not obtuse. 

The form of their heads is narrow and sharp, that they may 
the bctti'r cut the'air in their swift flight. Aiorc. 

7 'licrc was seen some miles in the sea a ^reat pillar of light, 
not dtnrp, hut in form of a columnar cylinder, rising a great 
wav up towards heaven. Bacon. 

To come near the point, and draw anto a sharper angle, 
they do not oAly speak and practise truth, but really desire its 
enlargement. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Their embryon atoms 

Light arm’d or heavy, shaiji, smooth, light, or slow. 

Milton, P. L. 

It is so much the firmer by how much broader the bottom 
and sharper the top. Temple. 

In shipping such as this, the Irish kem. 

And untai^t Indian, on the stream did glide, 

Ere stora keel’d boats to stem the flood tUd learn. 

Or fin-like oars did spread from either side. ^ Dfpden. 

3. Acute of mind; witty; inceniouB; inventive. 

Now as fine in his apparel as ir^he would moke me in love 
with a cloak, and verse for verse with the Aarpest witted lover 
in Arcadia. Sidney, 
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If we had nooglit but womk, each living wig^t, 

Which we call brute, would be more tharp than wc. Daviet. 

Sharp to the world, but tlidugbtleM of renown, 

They plot not on tltc stage, but on the town. Jhyden. 

There it nothing makes men thatjicr, and sets dieir hands 
and wits more at work, than want. Addison on Jlafy. 

Many other things belong to the material world, wherein 
the Aarpest philosophers hare never yet arrived at dear and 
distinct ideas. WatU. 

4. Quick, as of sight of hearing. 

As the sharpest eye discerneth nought. 

Except the siin-bcams in the air do siiine; 

So the best sunl, with her reflecting thought. 

Sees not herself, without some light divine. Danes. 

To sharp-eyed Reason this would seem untrue; 

But reason I through love’s false optirks view. Drydrn. 

5. Sour without astringcncy; sour but not austere; 

acid. « 

•So we, if children young diseased wc find, 

Anoint witli sweets the vessel’s Ibrcmost parts. 

To make them taste the potions sharp we give; 

'J1tey drink deceiv’d, and so deceiv’d they live. Spenser. 

&iaa^>-tasted citrons Median climes produce; 

Bitter the rind, but generous is the juice. tiry/den. 

Diftercnt simple ideas arc sometimes expressed by the same 
word, os sweet and sharp are a^^lied to the objects of hearing 
and tasting. Walls. 

6. Shrill; piercing the car with a quick noise; not 
flat. 

Ill whistling you contract the ibouth, and, to make it more 
sharp, men use their finger. Bacon, Xat. Hist. 

Let one whistle at the one end of a trunk, and hold your 
ear at the other, and the sound strikes so sharp as you can 
scarce endure it. Bacon. 

Fur the vai'ious modulation of the voice, the upper end of 
the windpipe is endued with several canilages to contract or 
dilate it, as wc would have our voice flat or sharp. Bay. 

7. Severe; harsh; biting; sarcastick. 

If he should intend hu voyage towards my wife, I would 
turn her loose to him; and what he gets more of her than 
sharp words, let it lie on my head. Shakspcarc. 

How olten may we meet with those who are one while 
coiutcous, but within a small time after are so su)iciX'ilious, 
sharp, troublesome, fierce and cxccptious, that dicy arc not 
only short of the true cliaractcr of iriendsiiip, but become the 
very sores and burdens of society! South. 

Cease contention: be thy words severe. 

Sharp as he merits; but tlic sword forbear. Drydcn. 

8. Severe; quick to putiibh; cruel; severely rigid. 

There, gentle Henuia, may I marry tliec; 

And to that place the sAeiy/Athenian law 
Cannot pur.uc us. SM.sjx'orr. 

p. Eager; hungry; keen upon a quest. 

My feulcon now is sharp and passing empty, 

And ’till she stoop, she must not be full gorg’d; 

For then she never looks upon her lure. Sha/espeare. 

The sharp desire I had 

Of tasting. Milton, P. L. 

10. Painful; afflictive. 

Tbiu she may feel 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is. 

To have a thankless child. Shaispean, K. Lear. 

He caused his fiitber’s friends to be cnielly tortured; grieving 
to see them live to whom he was so much tmiioldcii, and tiicrc. 
fore rewarded them with such sharp payment. Kitvllci.. 

Death becomes 

His final remedy; and after life 

Tiy’d in sharp tribulation, and refin’d 

By faith, and faithfni works. Milton, P. L. 

It is a very small comfort that a plain man, lying under a 
i/iar» fit of the stone, receives fivim this sentence, ■ TiUalson. 

11. Pierce; ardent; fitay. 

• Their piety feign’d, 

In sharp contest of iMUle found no aid. Milton, P.L. 

A sharp assault already is begun; 

Their murdering guns play fiercely on the walls, Drt/desi. 

12. Attentive; vigilant. 


Sharp at her utmost ken liie cast her eyes, 

And somewhat floatiiw fiOm afor descries. Dry/deu. 

Is a dfian bound to ionk out sharp to plague hims^, and to 
take care that he slips no opportunity of bmng unhappy ? 

Collier. 

A clcigyinan, established in a competent living, knot under 
the necessity of being so sharp and exacting. Swift. 

13. Acrid; biting; pinching: piercing as the cold. 

The windpipe is continually moistened with a glutinous 
humour, issuing out of small glandules in its inner coat, to 
fence it against tile sharp air. Aey. 

Nor here the sun’s meridian rays had pow’r. 

Nor wind sharp piercing, nor the rushing show’r. 

The verdant arch so .-lose its texture kept. Pope, Odyst. 

1.1. Subtile; nice; witty; acute: of things. 

Sharji and subtile discourses procure very great applause; but 
being laid in the balance with that which sound experience 
plainly dclivereth, tliey arc overweighed. HoAer. 

The instances you mention are the strongest and sharpest 
that can be urged. Digly. 

15. [Among workmen.] Hard. 

They msJte use of the sharpest sand, that iidng best for 
mortsu-, to lay bricks and tiles in. Moron, Mcefi. Ex. 

16. Emaciated; lean. 

Uis visage drawn lie felt to sharp and sjiarc. Milton, P. L. 

Sharp, w. s. frioni the adjective.] 

t. A sharp or acute sound. 

It is tlic lark that sings so out of tune. 

Straining harsh disconls ami unpleosing sharps. Shaksprare. 

2. A pointed weapon; sniull sword; rapier. Low 
word. 


If butchers bad but the manners to go to sharyjs, gentlemen 
would be contented with a rubber at cuflTs. CoUier. 

To SiiAKP.'f” 7>. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To make keen. 

Whom the whetstone sharps to eat, 

Tiiey cn, inilstuncs are good meat. B.Jonsnn, 

2. To render quick. 

Much more me nerds — 

To sharp my sense witii sundry beauties’ view. 

And steal from each some part of ornament. 

Spenser, Sonn. pref. to JS. Q. 

To Sharp, v. v. [from the noun.] To play thievish 
tricks. 

I live upon what’s my own; whereas yous scandalous life 
is only clicaUng or sharping one half of the year, and starving 
the other. L'Estrange. 

To SHA'iiPEN.'f” V. a. [Sax. fceappan, yceppan.] 

1. To make keen; to edge; to point. 

The weaker their helps are, die more thmr need is to sharpen 
die edge of thrir own industry. Hooker. 

'iW Israelites went down to the Philistines to sharpen every 
mail his share and his coulter. 1 Sam. xui. ao. 

His severe wrath shall he Aarpnt fur a sword, Wisd. v, ao. 

The grating of a saw, when sharpen'd, oflends so much as it 
setteth the teeth on cilgc. Bacon. 

The si)iindruu bright, sharpcaiug in mooned horns 
Their phalanx. Milton, P.L. 

It may contribute to his misery, heighten the angui^, and 
sharyuoi the sting of conscience, and so add fury to the ever* 
lasting flames, when he shall reflect upon the abuse of weMth 
and gicutncss. South. 

No: 'tis resistance diat inflames desire; 

SlmrytcHS the darts of love, and blows the fire, Drydcn. 

Ere ten moons hat} sharpen’d mthcr horn. 

To crow a their bliss, a lovely boy was born, Dryden. 

Her nails arc s/miynj.'dinto pointed claws. 

Her hands bear half her weight, and turn to paws, siddison. 

2. Tu moke quick, ingenious, or acute. 

Overmuch quickness of wit, rither given by nature, or 
Aarpcu’dhy study, doth not commonly bring greatest learning, 
beat manners, or happiest life in the end. Ascham. 

3. 'ITh make tjuicker of sense. 

The vir-—sharpen’d his visual ray 

To objects distant fir. Milton, P. L, 
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4. To make eager or hungry. 

Epcunan oooki 

Sharpen with cl(^leu nuce his appetite. ShtAtpeare. 

Such an asiurance as will sAar^i men’s desires, and quicken 
their endeavours for obtuning a lesser good.^ught to inspire 
men with more vigour in pursuit of what is greater. TiUoUon. 

5. To make fierce or angiy. 

Mine enemy tkarpenelk his eyes upon me. Joi, xvi. 9. 

6. To make biting, sarcastick, or severe. 

My hau^y soul would swell; 

Sharpen each word, and threaten in my eyes. SntUfi. 

7. To make less flat; more piercing to the ears. 
Enclosures not only preserve sound, but increase and tkarpen 

it. Bacon, 

8 . To make sour. 

To Sha'bpem.# V, n. To grow sluirp. 

Now she iharpent; well said, wbct^tonr ! 

Shnktpeare, Tr. and Cress. 

Sha'rper. «. s. [from sharp."] A tricking fellow; a 
petty thief; a rascal. 

Sharpers, as pikes, prey upon their own kind. L'Estrange. 
He Should retrench what he lost to sharpers, and spent upon 
puppet.pl8ys, to applv it to ^at use. Arbulhnot, 

1 only M'car it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors. Pipe. 

SHA'BPiy.'f* adv. [yeeapphee, Sax.] 

1. With keenness; with good ctlge or point. 1 

3. Severely ; rigorously ; roughly. i 

They are more sharplp to be chustisieil and reformed than ' 
the rude Irish, which being very wild at the first, are now | 
become more civil. Spenser. 

3. Keenly; acutely; vigorously. 

The mind and memory arc more sharplp exercised in com¬ 
prehending another man’s tilings than our own. B. Joiisoii. 

4. AfHictively; painfully. 

At the arrival of the English ambassadors, the soldiers were 
shisrpfy assailed with wants. JIapnmrd. 

5. With quickness. 

You contract your gye when you would see tharplp; and 
erqpt your ear wnenyou would bear attentively. Bacon, 

6 . Judiciously; acutely; wittily. 

SHA'RPNESs.'f” n. s. [rceappn«rr^ Sax.] 

1. Keenness qf edge or point. * 

Palladius neither suffering us nor himself to take in band 

the muty till the afternoon; when we were to fight in troops, 
not mffering otherwise from earnest, but that the sharpness of 
the weapons vras taken awn/.^ Sidney. 

A second^lance came gliding like the first ; 

And he who saw the sharpness of the dart. 

Without defence receiv’d it iu his heart. Dryden. 

2. Not obtusencss. 

Force conusteth in die roundings and raisings of the work, 
according as the limbs do more or less require it; so ns the 
bdiolder shail spy no sharpneu in the bordering lines. Wotton. 

3. Sourness without austcreness. 

There is a sharpness in vinegar, and there is a sharpness in 
pain, in sorrow, and in reproach; there is a sharp eye, a sharp 
wit, end a sharp sword: but there is not one or these severm 
sharpnesses the same as another of them; and a sharp cast 
wind is different from them all. Watts, Logich. 

Provoking sweat extremely, and taking away all sharpness 
from whatever you put in, must be of good effect in the cure 
of the gout. Temple, 

4. Severity of langnngc; satirical Earcasm. 

There’s gold for thee, 

Thou must not take my former Aarpness ill, 

1 will employ thee back amun. Shakspearc. 

Some did all folly with just sharpness blame, 

WllBe others laugh’d and scorn’d diem into shame; 

But, of ^ew two, the last succeeded tot. 

As men mm lightest, when they shoot in jest. Dryden, 

Hn iharpneu of bit M^r, next to himself, foils most hnvily 
qp hit fijemb, Hryden. 
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^ This is a subjmt of which it is hard to speak without saty- 
rical Aarpness and particular rellecdons on many churches of 
Chrisdani. Sprat. 

5. Painfulness: afflictiveness. 

At diis time 

We sweat and bleed; the friend hath lost his friend; 

And the tot miarrels in the heat are curst 

By those that feel their sharymeu. Shakspearc. 

Not a single death only that then attended this profession; 
but the terror and sharpness of it was redoubled in the manner 
and circumstances. South. 

6. Intellectual acuteness; ingenuity: wit. 

Till Arianism had made it a matter of great sharpness and 
subtilty of wit to be a sound believing Christian, men were 
not curious what syllables or pordcles of speech they used. 

• Hooker. 

Tlie faring of the soul proceeds from thence. 

Sharpness of wit and acdv^diligcncc. Dryden. 

The son returned with sflfength of consdtution, sharpness of 
understanding, and skill in languages. Addison. 

7. Quickness of senses. 

If the understanding or faculQr of the soul be like unto bo¬ 
dily sight, not of cqnal sharpness in all; what ran be more 
convenient than that, even as the dark.«mhted man is directed 
lip> the clear about things visible, so likewise iu matters of 
deeper discourse the wise in heart doth shew the simple where 
his way lieth. Hooker. 

SuAiU'-SET. adj. [sharp and set.] 

1. Hungry; ravenous. 

• The secly dove 

Two sharp.set hawks do her on each side hem, 

And she knows not which way to fly from them. Brown. 

An eagle sharp-set, looking about her for her prey, spy’d a 
leveret. L'Estrangc. 

2. Eager; velicmenlly desirous. 

Biisilius forced her to stay, tho’ with much ado, she being 
sharp-set upon the fulfilling of a shrewd office, in overlooking 
Pliiloclea. JiidHcy. 

Our senses are sharp-set on pleasures. VEstrange. 

A comedy of Johnson’s, (not Ben,) held seven mights; for 
the town is sharp-set on new plays. Pope. 

SiiAiip-BJGUTED. adj. [sharp and sight.] Having 

quick sight. 

If she w^tbcliody’s quality, 

Then would she be with it sick, maim’d, and blind; 

Blit we perceive where these privations be. 

An healthy, perfect, and sharp-sighted mind. Davies. 

I am not so sharp-sighted as wose who have discerned this 
rebellion contriving from the death of Q. Elisabeth. 

Ctaremlon. 

Your majesty’s clear and judgement has as good 

a title to give law in matters of this nature, as in any other. 

Denham. 

Nothing so fierce but love will soften, nodiing so sharp- 
sighted in other matters but it throws a mist before the eyes 
on’t. L'Estrange. 

Shaup-vibaged. a^. [sharp and visaged.] Having 
a sharp countenance. 

The Welsh that inhalnt the mountains are commonly 
sharpetisaged. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, 

Sharp-witted.# adj. [sharp and leitted.] Having 
an acute mind. - 

1 have known a number of dull-sighted, very sharp-wUted 
men. Wotton, of Education. 

Shash.# See Sash. 

Sha^stbr.# n. s. The Gentoo scriptures in general. 

Hathed. 

The Banians deliver, that this boofce called by them the 
shaster, or the booke of their written word, consisted of these 
three tracts. The first whereof contained tlimr moral law: — 
the second unfolded their ceremonial law: — the third distin¬ 
guished them into certain casts or tribes, &c. 

Lord, Ditcov. ^the Bamans,[x63o,)%4o. 

To SHA'TTER.'f* v. a, [ycatepau, Sax. xhHeren^ 
Tcut.] 
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1. To break at once into many pieces ,* tubreidtso 
as to scatter the parts. 

He rain’d a sigh so piteous and profound, 

That it did seem to tkaUertlX hu bulk, 

And rend bis being. Shaktpearc. 

• Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sear, 

T coinc to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 

And with forc’d fineers rude 

ShaUer your leaves before the mellowing year. AKllon, Lyadat. 

liicy escape dissolution, because they can scarce ever meet 
with an agent minute, and swiftly enough moved, to ihaUer or 
dissociate the comlnned parts. Btylc. 

A monarchy was thnllered to pieces, and divided amongst 
revolted sulijects, into a multitude of littie governments. 

, Loekf, 

Black from the stHke above, the smouldering pine, 

Htands as a ihafler'd trunk. Summer, 

2. To dissipate; to make iiic|pablc of dose and con¬ 
tinued attention. 

A man of a loose, volatile, and scattered humour, thinks only 
by fits and starts. Karris. 

To Sha'tteh. V, n. To be broken, or to fall, by any 
force applied, into fragments. 

Of bodies .some are fragil; and some are tough and not frs|ii; 
and in the Iircaking, some ft^l bodies break hut where the 
fpree is; some shatter and fly in many places. Bacon, 

Sha'tter. n. $. [from the verb.] One part of many 
into which any thing is broken at once. 

Stick the candle so louse, that it will fall upon the gfiiss of 
the sconce, and break it into shatters. Swift, 

SHA'TTERBHAiNED.‘f '7 [from shatter^ brain, and 
Sha'tterpatei). 5 Inattentive; not con¬ 

sistent. A low word. 

You cannot, without doing violence to your discretion, but 
conclude, that religion and devotion arc far from being tlic 
Oierccflbcts of ignorance and im|iostiire, whatever some sAat/rr- 
brmned and debauched persons would fain persuade themselves 
and otherA Goodman, Il'int. £v. Conf, P. iii. 

Sxia''1’TEky. [from shatterC), Disunited; not 

compact; easily falling into many parts; loose of 
te.<cture. 

A brittle shallery sort of spar, found in form of a white sand 
chiefly in the perpendicular fissures amongst the ores of metaL 

WoodwardL. 

To SHAVE.T »• 0. preterite shaved, part, shaved or 
shaven, [j'cnfun, j-uejain, Saxon; schaeven, Dutch.] 

1. To pare oil'with a taxor. 

He that is to be cleansed shall shat>e olf all his hair. IwvUieus. 
Zelim was the first of the. Ottomans tiiut did shave his beard: 
a bashaw ask’d, why he alter’d the custom of his predecessors ? 

' He answered. Because you bashaws may not lead me the 
beard, as you did them. Bacon. 

Dost thou not know tius shaivn pte? Truly it is a great 
man’s head. Knolies. Hist, of the Turks, 

I caused the hair of his head to be shooed off. Wiseman. 

2 . To pare close to the surface. 

Sweet bird! 

Thee chantress, oft the woods among, 

I woo to hciir thy even-song; 

And, missing thee, I walk unseen 

On the dry smootii's/meen green. Milton, II Pens. 

The bending scythe 

Shaves all the surface of the waving green. Gay, 

3. To skim by passing near, or slightly touching. 

He shaves with level wing the deep; then soars 

ll^to the fiery concave towering high. Milton, P, L. 

4. To cut in thin slices. 

Make somi medley of eartli, with some other plants bruised 
or dtaven in leaf or root. Bacon. 

5. To strip; to oppress by extortion; to pillage. 
SBAVE-niiASS. n. s, [e^setum, Lat.] An herb. 
Sha'velimg.*)* n.s. [from shave."} . A man shaved: a 

friar, or rwgious. Used in contempt; and intro¬ 


duced into the language about the time of-the 
Ueformation by the protestanls, in order to desig¬ 
nate a Romish priest. 

Shavelynges of prodimous bcaiRlinessc. 

^ Bale on the Bevel. P. iL k. 7. 

Of elfes, there be no such things; only by bald friars and 
knavish shateUngs so feigned. Spemer. 

Let thmr shoMlmgs speak for themselves. 

Bp.HaU, Hon. r^the Mart. Clergy, p, y,. 

SitAfvER.-f* «.*. lirom shaves &x. j-ctepepe.] 

1. A man that practises the art of shaving. 

The shaver might easily have cut his [Sampson’s] throat, 
being asleep. Bp. Richardson on the O. Test. p.67. 

2. A man closely attentive to his own interest. 

My lord 

Was now diqms’d to crack a jest. 

And bid friend Lewis go in quest; 

This Lewis is a cunning shaver. Sit'ift. 

3. A robber; a plunderer. 

They fell all into the hands of the cruel roountun.pcoplc, 
liviim for the most part by theft, and wmting for wrecks, 
hawks for their prey: by these sharers the Turks were stript 
of all they had. KnMes. 

Sha'vinu. m. s. [from s/<«rf.] A thin slice pared ofl' 
from any body. 

Take lignum uocs in gross shavings, steep them in sack, 
changed twice, till the bitterness be drawn forth; then take 
the sharings forth and dry them in the shade, and bent them 
to powder. Bacon. 

By electrkk bodies 1 do not conceive only such ns take up 
sharings, straws, and light bodies, but such as attract ail bodies 
paipble wh.itsoever. Brown, VtJg, Err. 

The sharings are good for the fining of wine. Mortimer. 
SuAW.'f* n . s . [j'cua, Six. a shade; sc/taoie, Dutch; 
skugga, Icel.] A small shady wood in a valley: an 
old word, and still common in many parts of Eng¬ 
land, especially in Kent and Surrey. 

I will abide under the s/uiwe. Gower, Conf. Am. fi.4. 

Whither ridest thou under this grene sham? 

Chaucer, Fr. Tate. 

When shows been sheene. Old Ballad of Robin Ifyud. 

Sha'wfowl. 7i. s . Ishaw ami Jowl .} An artificial fowl 
made by fowlers on purpose to .shoot at. 

Shawl.* w. a-. A part of modern female dress, 
brought from Iiiilia into this country; a kind of 
cloak. 

Negro nymphs in linsey-wolscy shawls. 

Boswell, Prol. to Variety. 
Sha'wm. «. s. Ischahui/, Teut.] A hautboy; a cor¬ 
net : written likewise shalm . 

With trumpets also and shawms. Ps. Comm, Prayer, 

She.'!' pronoun. In oblique cases her. [Norman, 
sches Sax. fcm, fCo. Lye. The ancient Eng. woi 1 
is scho: and shoo, according to Grose, is continued 
in some parts of the north.] 

1. The female pronoun demonstrative; the woman : 
the woman before mentioned. 

She, of whom the ancients bcem’d to prophesy, 

When tiicy call’d virtues by the name otshe; 

She, in whom virtue was so much refin’d, « 

That for allay unto so pure a mind 
She took the* weaker sex. 

This once disclos’d. 

The ladies did change favours, and then we. 

Following the signs, woo’J but the si^n oi she. 

What, at any time, have you heardsay? 

The most upright of mortal men was hr; 

The most sincere, and holy woman, she, _ 

2. It is sometimes used for a woman absolutely, with 
some degree of contempt. 

The of Italy shall not betray 
Mine interest, ana his honour. 


Bonne. 


Sltahspearc, 

Skakspeare. 

JOryden, 


Shakqteare, Cymb- 
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yaa we the cmell’Bt $he aUve, ] 

IFyOU wiU lead these graces to the grave. 

And leave the world no copy. Shakspeare, T». NigU. 

I was wont 

To load my the with knacks, I wan’d have rumck’d 

The insdlm's silken treasury, and have pour’Wt 

To b,er acceptance. Skakspedv, Wiut. Tale. 

3, The fcmule; not the male. 

I wonld outstarc the sternest eyes that look, 

Pluck the young sucking cubs from the the bear, ' 

To win thee, lady. Sltaktpeare, March, o/Tcn, 

liie nightingale, if the would ung by day, 

"When every gtmse is cackling, wou’d be thought 

No better a musician than the wren. Sfii^ipeare, 

He>liuns arc hirsute, and have great manes, tlic (Acs nre 
smootli like cats. Bacon. 

Stand it in Judah’s chronkles coufest. 

That David’s son, by impious passion mov’d. 

Smote a (Ac-slave, and murder’d what he lov’d. Prior. 

SHEAF.*f* n.s. AeaveSf plural, [j'ceaj:, Sax. schtxfy 
Dutch; from fceopn, to shove or thrust together. 
Juniu.s.3 

1. A bundle of stalks of com bound together, that the 
ears may dry. 

These be the themet that honour’s harvest bears, 

The seed thy valiant acts, the world the field. Fmrjax- 

He beheld a field. 

Part arable and dlth; whereon were theavet 
Nuw-rei^*d; the other part sheep-walks and fold.s. 

Milton, P. L. 

The reaper fills his greedy hands. 

And binds the golden theavet in brittle bonds. Drydm. 

2. 'Any 'bundle or collection held together. 

She vanish’d; 

The theafol arrows shook and mtlcd in the case. Dryden. 

, III the knowledge of bodies, we must glean what we can; 
^noe we cannot, from a discorciy of thmr real essences, grasp 
at,a time whole (Acaecs; and in bundles comprehend tlic na¬ 
ture of whole species. Locke, 

To Sheaf.* v. ».'[from the noun.] To make sheaves. 

They that reap, must ehraf and bind. 

Shakepcarc, At you like it. 

71*6heat.. V. a. To shell. See Shale. 

That’s a theakd pcasccod. Shaktpearc, K. Lear. 

Tb SHEAR.”!” pretcr. .r^orc, or sheared; part. pass. 
thorn, [ycenpan, fcipan, Saxon. Sec To Shake. 
PoUkare was anciently potscar. Ray. This wprd 
i8*morc frequently writ,ten sheer, but sheer cannot 
analogicnliy form sAor* dr shorn; shear, s/tore, shorn; 
as tear, tore, font.] 

1. To clip or cut by interception bctw'ccn two blades 
moving on a rivet. 

So many days, my v.ss have been with young; 

So many weeks, ere the poor fools will yean; 

So many months, ere 1 siiall Acer the fleece. Skakspmre. 

Laban went to thecr his sheep. Gen. xxxi. 19. 

When wool is new (Aora, they set pails of water by in the { 
same room to increase its weight. Bacon, Bat. Hitt, 

To lay my head, and hallow’d pledge 
Of oil my strength, in the lascivious lap 
Of a deceitful concubine, who (Acre me, 

^ Like a tame weather, alt my precious fleece. ^ Milton, S. A. 

Die some ill taste of sense would serve to join 
Dog foxes in the yoke, and ih^r the swine. Dryilen. 

May’st thou henceforth sweetly sleep. 

Sheer, swains, oh thecr your softest sheep 

To swell his couch. Gay. 

O’er tlie cougenflil ^st enjoin’d to thear 
The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear. Pope. 

2. To cut by iiiterci^tion. 

The sharp and toothed edge of the nether chap strikes into 
a canal cut into the bone of the upper; and the toothy pro¬ 
tuberance of the upper into a canal in the nether: by which 
mcan.<i he cadly theert the grass whereon he feeds. Grew, 

3. To cut down as by tlic sickle; to reap. North. 

5 


\skasra. So. Gotli.] This is also old in our lan¬ 


guage. 

She pulleth up some [herbs] by the rootc. 

And many with a knife she therith. Gower, Cmf. Ant. B.'y. 

To Sheak.'I* V. n. [In navigation.] 

1. To make an indirect course. ** 

2. To pierce. 

As a theerittg wind, it killcth all in the bud. 

Sir JS, Snndyt, State of Set. L. a. b. 

Sheak. '} n. s, [from tlie verb. It is seldom used 

SiiE.tRs. 5 in the singular, but is found once in 
Dryden.] 

I. An instrument to cut, consisting of two blades 
moving on a pin, between whi^ the thing cut is 
intercepted. Shears arc a laigcr, and scissars a 
smaller instrument of tlic same kind. Pope usc-s 
shears for scissors. 


Alas! tliought Phiioclea to herself, your t/iecrit romc too 
late to clip the bird’s wings tlwit already is flown away. Sidney. 

mi3' do you bend such solemn bruw.s on me ? 

Think you 1 bear the thcam of destiny 
j^ave 1 commandment on the pulse oV life? 

The fates prepar’d their slinipeii’ii ihet-rt. 

When the fleece is shorn, 

Then their defenceless limbs tlie br,uiibles tear; 

Short of their wool, and naked from the sh-.cr. 

That people live and die, I knew 
Aniiour ago, as well as you; 

And if fate spins us longer years. 

Or is in haste to take the theert, 

T know, we must both fortunes try. 

And bear our evils, wet or dry. 

How happy should we be if wo liad the privilege of em¬ 
ploying the theert, for want of a mint, upon foreign gold, by 

Swiji. 


Shaktpearc. 

llrydcn. 


Dryden, 


Pi x<ir. 


Pope, 

Gail. 


clipping it into half-crowns! 

Fate urg’d the theert and cut the s\lph in twain. 

But airy substance soon unites again.' 

Beneath the thcart tliey felt no lasting smart, « 

They lost but fleeces, while I lost a heart. 

2. llie denomination of the age of sheep. 

When sheep is one thear, tlicy will have two broad teeth 
before; when two thear, four; when three, six; when four, 
dght: and after that, tlicir mouths break. ZIurtiwer. 

3. An^' thing in the form of the blades of shears. 

4. "Wings, in Sjienscr. 

Two shorp-wing’d theert 
Deck’d with divers plumes, like painted jays. 

Were fix’d at his back to cut his ai'y ways. Spenter. 

SuEAKD. n. s. [fceapb, Saxon.] A fragment. It is 
now commonly written shm-d, and applied only to 
fragments of earthen ware. 

' There shall not be found in the bursting of it a theard to take 
fire from the hearth, or to take water withal out of the }Ht. 

Ita. XXX. 14. 


Shea'eeb.'I’ n.-.r. [from siSiror.] 

1. One that clips withshcui's; particularly one that 
fleeces sheep. 

Of other care they little reckoning make. 

Than how to scramble at the AaareriZ feast. 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest. Milton, Lycidas. 

Was he to be led as a lamb to ilic slaughter, patient and re¬ 
signed as a sheep b^rc her Aearers^ Rogert. 

2. In the norti) of England, a reaper. 

Shea'rmah. n. s. \shear and man.'} He that shears. 

Thy father was a plaisterer. 

And thou thyself a thearman. . Shakspeare. 

Shea'rwater. fl. s. llatoTts niger.} A fowl. 

Ainsworth. 

SHEATH.'f* n. s. [yceeUe, Sax. schede. Tent, seheyd. 
Germ, flfom scheiden, to separate; yceoban, Stuc. die 
siune. Waditer, and Mr, H. Todke.] The case 
of any diuig? the scabbard of a weapon. 
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The liead kiiight’« kworj out of hb nKeath he drew, 

ATith which he cut a lock off all their hair. Spenser, F. Q. 

Doth not each look a Jswh of light’niiig feel, 

Whicl) gparcsi the body’s sheath, yet melts the steel ? 

(^eavclaud. 

Swords, the lightning’s subtile force clistill’d, 

And the cold sheath with running metal fill’d. Addisoti, 

7 ’oSiie^tiie.I*'*"' Cfro»» the noun.] 

I. To inclose in a sheath or scabbard; to inclose in 
ally case. 

Thb drawn but now i^piinst my sovereign’s breast. 

Before ’tb sheath’d, shall give him peace and rest. Waller. 

In hb hair one luind he wreaths, 
lib sword, the other, in hb bosom sheaths. Thniham. 

fs this her hale to him, liis love to me! 

’Tis in iny breast she sheaths her dogger now. JDrpden. 

The left foot naked, when they march to fight. 

But in a bull’s raw bide they sheath the right. Itryden. 


But in a bull’s raw bide they sheath the right. Itryden. 

_ The leopard, and all of this kind ns goes, keeps the claws of 
hb forefeet turned up from the ground and sheathed in the 
skin of his toes, whereby be preserves them sharp for rapine, 
extending them only when he leaps nt the prey. Grew, 

2. [In philoso]>by.] To obtuiid any acrid particles. 

Tliosc active parts of a body su'e of differing natures when 
sheath'd up, or wedged in amongst others in the texture of a 
concrete; and when extricated from these impediments. Boplc. 

Other substances opposite to acrimony are called demulcent 
or mild ; because they blunt or sheath those sharp salts, as pease 
itnd beans. Arbulhnot. 

3. To fit with a sheath. 

There was no link to colour Peter’s hat, 

Walter’s dagger was nut come from sheathing. Shakspeare. 

4. To defend the main body by an outward covering. 

It vvert! to be wished that the whole navy throughout were 

si.ealhed as some are. Ralegh. 

SiieaViiless.* adj.ljiromskeath.'} Without a slicaUi. 

The fatal cause was now at Last explor’d. 

Her veil she knew, and saw bis sheathless sword. 

Eitsdcn, Ov. Met. 4. 

SiiEATiiwi'.sGF.D. adj. Xsheath and av'wg.j Having 
h.*ird cases which arc folded over the wings. 

Some insects fly with four wings, as all vaginipennous, ur 
sheathwingrd insects, us beetles and dorrs. Jfrown. 

Siiea'thy. adj, [firom sheath.'] Forming a sheath. 

With a needle put aside the short and shealhy cases on ear¬ 
wigs’ backs, and you may draw forth two wings. Urou-u. 

Siiea'ved.# adj, [from sheaves.] Made of straxv. 

Her hair, nor loose nor ty’d in formal plait. 

Proclaim’d in her a careless hand of pride; 

For some, untuck’d, descended her sheav'd hut. 

Hanging her pale and pined cheek beside. 

Shaisperre, Lor. OimjMiU. 

She'cklaton.'J' n. s. A corruption of the Fr. d- 
clatotiy which originally signified a circular rolu; of 
state, from the low Lat. cyclas ; and afterwards the 
doth of gold, of which such robes were generally 

- made. Spenser was mistaken iu Iiis notion that the 
quilted Irish jacket had any resemblance to this 
robe iu which Chaucer has (Tressed Sir Thopus. 
Tyrwhitt. * 

He went to fight against tlie giant in tiU robe of shrohlaton, 
which is that kind of gilded leather wiUi which they use to 
embroider the Irish jackets. ‘S}/etiser. 

2 'o SHED. w. a. [jxeban, Sax.] 

I. Toefiuse; to pour out; to spill. 

The painful service, and the drops of blood 
Shed for niy thankless country, are requited 
But with that surname of Curiolanus. Shakspeare. 

Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries. . Shakspeare. 

^ For this is my blood which b shed for many, for the remis- 
•lon of nns. St. Matt. xxvi. >8. 


Shakspeare. 

Sftakspeare. 


Some Uiiflk one Mncial soul fills cv’ry tvain. 

As the brigiit sun Aeds Kj;ht in ev’iy star. Itawo. 

Around its entry nodding poppies grow. 

And all cool simples that sweet rest bestow; 

Night from the plants their sleepy virtue drains. 

And passing, sheds it on the silent pltuns. Drydeu. 

You seem’d to mtmrn another lover dead. 

My sighs you gave him, and my tears you shed. Dryden. 

Unhappy man 1 to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s cause: 

’■Rs love of honour, and his country’s good; 

The consul, not the father, sheds the blood. Drylen, 

In these lone walls, their days eternal bound. 

These moss'crown domes with spirv turrets crown’d. 

Where awful arches make a noon-day night. 

And the dim windows shed a solemn light; 

Thy eyes diffiis’d a reconciling rav, 

And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day. Pope. 

2. To scatter; to let fall. 

Trees that bring forth their leaves late, and cast them late, 
ore lyorc lasting than those that sprout their leaves early, or 
them betimes. Baeou, Nat. Hist. 

So the returning year be blest, , 

As bis infant months licstow, 
fspriiiging wreaths for William’s brow; 

As his summer’s youth shall shed 

Eternal sweets around Maria’s head. Prior. 

'Jo JShed. V. n. 1 o let fall its parts. 

White oats arc apt to shed most us they lie, and black as 
they stand. Mortimer, lliislmndry. 

SiiED.'l' n. s. [j’ceb, Sax. a shade.] 

1. A slight temporary' eoveving. 

Tbc first Aletcs born in lowly shed. 

Of parents base, a rose sprung from a bride, _ FairJ'a.r. 

Though he his hoase of,polisli’d marble build. 

With jasper floor’d, and carved cedar ceil’d; 

Yet shall it ruin like tIu; moth’s frail cell. 

Or sheds of reeds, which summer’s heat repel. Sandys, 

In such a season born, when scarce a shed 
f'ould be obtain’d to sludtcr him ur me 
From the bleak air. _ MiUon, P. R. 

So nil onr miiuls with his conspire to grace 
The Ocntlles’ great apostle, and tleface 
Tliosc stitc-ubseuring sheds, that like a chain » 

Seem’d to confine anil letter liiiii again. Walter. 

Tliosc houses then wore caws, or homely sheds. 

With twliiiii; osiirs fenc’d, and moss tlicir lieds. Dryden, 
An liospitiible bouse they found, 

A lioint ly shed; the roof, not far from ground. 

Was tliaudi’il with reed' and stniw together hound. Itrydeii. 

Then out be steals, and finds where, by the bead 
Their horse hung fasten’d nnderiicath a shed. Betterton. 

Her various kinds by various fortunes led, 

Coiniiienee ncqiioiiitaiiec, iiiidcrncalh a shed. _ Swift. 

Wiaik as the Komnii chief, wlio strove to hide 
His father’s cot, and once his father’s pride, 

Bv casing a low shed of rural mould 

\V'ith marble walls, and roof adorn’d with gold. Ha. *e. 

2. In coinposilioii. Efiiiaiun; as bIo(ul-.s^e’i^. [from 
the* verb.] 

Siie'dder. w. s. [from s’Aiy/.] A spiller; one who 
sheds. 

A sheJder of blood shall surely* die. Ezei. xviii. 10. 

SI-IEEN.'^ ? atlj [This was pnibubly only the old, 
SIIEE'NY. 3 pronimdution of s/w/r. Dr. John¬ 
son.— It is the Sax. jeen, pcem*, bright, clear, 
shining; and anciently written shene.] Bright; 
glittering; showy: '.lir. A word now not in use. 

That lewd ribbahl, with vile lust advanc’d, 
r,aid first his filthy hands on virgin clean, 

To spoil her dainty corse so fair and shretu Spenser, F, Q. 

When he was ail ilight, he took his way 
Into die .forest, that he might be ^e(al 

Of the wud beasts, in.bis new glory sheen. Spenser, Hnbb. Tide. 

Now th«gr never meet in grove or ween. 

By foontm clear or spangl^ star-light sArcfl. Shakspeare. 
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Up rose each warrior bold and brare, 
Gluterins in filed steel and armour Aeen, 

Out of the hierarchies of angels tikeen. 

The gentle Gabriel call’d he fifom the rest. 

By the rushy-fringed bank, 

' Where ^ws the willow and the osier dank, 
My i«!id^ chariot stays. 

Thick set with agat, or Uie asure tkeea. 

Of tnrquois blue, and emerald green. 

Or md of late earth’s sons bwege the wall 
Of sheeny heaven ? 

Sheen, n, s. [from the adjective.] 
splendour. Not now used. 

Mercy will sit between. 

Thron’d in celestial sheen. 

Far above, in spangled sheen. 

Celestial Cupid, her tam’d son advanc’d. 
Holds his dear Psyche sweet entranc’d. 


Fmtfax. 

Faiifar. 


MUlon, Comus. 
Milan, Ode. 

Biiglitnesa; 


Mlion, Ode. 


Milton, Camus. 


SHEEP.'f* n. s. plural likewise she^. Q'ceap, Saxon; 
of whi(^ the plural was peep; schaep, Putch; 
probably from ^e Gr. vKiwce, to cover, as Junius 
and others hkve supposed; both because the wool 
of the animal has bmn us^ for coverings, or gar¬ 
ments ; and because itself is well clothed or cove^.] 
1. llie animal that bears wool: remarkable for its 
usefulness and innocence. 

l^re the brambles, snare the birds, and steep 
In wholesome water>faUs the fleecy sheaa. Dryien. 

Of substances there are two sorts of ideas; one of single 


substances, as they exist separately, as a man or sheep. Locke. 

2. [In contempt.] A foolish silly fellow. Ainsworth. 

3. [In theology.] The people, considered as under 
the direction of God, or of their pastor. 

We are his people, and tlic Acep of his pasture. Psalms. 


To Shee'pbite. r. «. {sheep and bite.'\ To use petty 
til efts. 


Shew your knave’s visage, with a pox to you; shew your 
sheejAUing face, and be hanged. ShtAspearc. 

Shxe'pbitek. n. s. [from sheepinle.l A petty thief 

His gate like a sheepbUer fleering aside. Tusser. 

Wouldst thou not he glad to have the niggardly rascally 
sheepbiter come to some notable shame ? Shakspeare. 

" Incre are political sheejibiters, as welt as pastoral: betrayers 
of publick trusts, us well as of private. V F.strangc. 

Siiee'pcot. h. s, {s/ieep and ro/.] A little enclosure 
for sheep. 

Bedlam beggars, with ri*aring voices. 

From low farms, sbeejicot- and mills 

Infuree their charity. Shaksjxare, K. Lear. 

Up to u hill uniiii his steps be rear’d. 

From whose high top to ken the prospect round. 

If cottage were in vie*, sheepcot or herd j 

But cottage, herd, or shcepeol none he saw. Milton, P. R. 

Shee'pfom). n.s. {sheep and The place where 

sheep arc enclosed. , 

The bear, the lion, terrors of the plain. 

The sheepfold scatter’d and the shepherd slain. Prior. 

Shee'phook. ». s. {sheep and hook.'\ A hook fastened 
to a pole by which shepherds lay hold on the legs 
of their sheep. 

The one carried n crosier of balm-wood, the other a pastoral 
staff of cedar like a Avep-hook. Bacon, New Allautis. 

If you dare think of deserving our chanus, 

Away witit your sheejthook, and take to your arms. Drydrn. 

Shee'pish.'J* adj. [from sheep.'] 

1. Relating to sheep. Not in use. 

Ilow to cliuse the best tar; to bring in the Idle strollers; 
how to excell in skeepiA surgery; how to please Pan, and 
aaebant the rural gods,witli your melodie. 

Siqgord't Xiobe, P.ii. (Mix,)p. *ig. 

2, Bosliful; over-modest; timorously and meanly 
(Uffideut. 


Wantins change of company, he will, when he comes abroad, 
be a sheepiA or conceited feature. Locke. 

Shee'fisiii.y.# adv. [from ^epish.] Umoronsly; 
with mean diffidence. 

It is the port of a good-natured man, neither so rigidly to 
insist upon the punctilios of his liberty and property, as to 
refuse a glass recommended to him by civility; nor yet on the 
other side AeepisUy submit himself to be taxed in his drink. 

Goodman, Iftinl. Ev. Can/. P. i. 

Shee^pisuness. n. s. [from sheepiAi.] Bashfumcss; 
mean and timorous diffidence. 

Hiy gently bleats, as if thy native cloth 
Transfus’d a sheepishness into tiiy story. Herbert. 

SheepiAness and ^orance of tiic world, arc not conse¬ 
quences of being bred at home. Locke. 

Without success, let a man be never so hardy, he will have 
some degree of AccpiAness. Grew. 

Shee'pmaster. 11.4. {sheep mi. master.] A feeder of 
sheep. " 

A nobleman was a mat grasier, and sheepmasfer. Bacon. 

Sheep’s eye.”!” m. *7 {sheep and epc,] A modest dif¬ 
fident look, such as lovci's cast at their mistresses. 
Dr. Johnson. — Rather, a kind of leer, a wishful 
glance. 

Cast a sheep’s eye behind you: in, before me. Drydcn. 

Hard is our lot, who, seldom doom’d to eat. 

Cast a Aeep's-eyc on this forbidden meat. 

U’arlnn, Prol. on the Old Winchest, Playh OUAf\ 

Shee'psheareii.* «. s. {sheqy and shearer.] One 
who she.nrs .sheep. 

Judah went up unto liis Aecpshcarers to Timnath. 

Gett. xxxriii. 12. 

Sheepsuea'ring. n. s. {sheep and shear.] llie time 
of shearing sheep; the feast made when slieqi are 
shorn. 

There happening a great and solemn festivity, such as the 
AcepAearings used to be. South, Serm. ii. .',56. 

Shef/p.steaijer.# n. s. {sheep and steal.] A tliief 
who takes away sheep. 

A shcfpstcater is hanged for stealing. 

Biirtatu Anal, of Mel. Pref. 

Shee'pwalk. n. s. {sheep and watt.] Rasturc for 
sheep. 

He beheld a field. 

Part arable and tilth; whereon were sheaves 

New reap’d; the other part Aeepwalks and folds. Milton, P. L, 

SHEEIl.'f' adj. [j'cipe, j-cep, l^x. scArer, German; 
skyt\ Icel. from skaera, or skira, Sii. Goth, to 
cleanse.] Pure; clear; unmingled. 

Haring viewed in a fountain shere 
His face. _ Spenser, F. Cl. 

Thou Acer, immaculate, and silver fountain. 

Shakqieare, Bkh. JI. 

If she say, I am not fourteen pence on the score for sheer 
ale, score me up for the lying'st rogue in Christendom. 

Shukspeorc. 

Sheer aigiimcnt is not the talent of the man ; little wrested 
sentences are the bladders which bear him up, and he sinks 
downright, when he once pretends to swim without them. 

Altvrbttiy. 

Sheer, adv. [from the adjective.] Clean; quick; at 
pnee. Not no#in use, except in low language. 

Thrown by angiy Jove 

Sheer o’er the crystal battlements; from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day; and with the setting sun. 

Dron’d from the zenith, like a falUng star. 

On Lemnos. Milton, P. L. 

The sword of Satan, with steep force to smite ^ 
Descending, and in half cut Acer. MUhm, P, L. 

Due entrance he disdun’d, and in contempt 
At one dight bound high overleap'd all bound 
Of hill or highest wall, and sheer within 
Li^ts on his feet. Milton, P, L, 
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To Shekh. V. a. [See Shear.} , 

I keep my birth<dBy; send my Phillis home 
At jAn*ring«timc. ^ _ Jirt/den. 

To Surer v,n.' To steal away; to slip off clan• 
destinely. 

Shek'rly.# adv. [from sheer^ At once; quite; 
absolutely. 

Search through all the mcinuries of mankind. 

And find me such a friend; be has outdone all, 

Outetript them sheerly, Beaum, and FI, Mad Lover. 

Sheers, n. s. [See Shears.] 

SHEET.*!" R. $. [skaul^ Goth, fimbria; j'ceat, jxer, 
fcye, Sax. (sicut Angl. sheets) proprie est lodix, vel 
linteum planum atquc expnnsum: postea tamcn 
translatu est vox ad pliircs alias res in latum ^tsas; 
ut, a sheet of lead, paper,* &c. Lye, edit. Man¬ 
ning. Sheet, (whether a sheet for a bed, a sheet of 
water, a sheet of lightning, a sheet anchor, &c.) is- 
the participle pceac of fc^an, to cast forth, to thrm: 
out. Mr. Home Tookc.] 

1. A broad and large piece of linen. 

He saw heaven opened, and a vessel descending unto him, 
as a great sheet, knit at the four corners. Acts, x. ii. 

2. Tlic linen of a bed. 

If I die before thee, shroud me 

In one of these same sheets. Shahspenrr. 

You tiiink none but your sheets are privy to your wishes. 

ShaktjK-nre. 

Some unequal bride iu nobler sheets 
Receives her lord. IJryden. 

3. lecoutes, Fr. echotm, Dutch.] In a ship are ropes 
bent to the clews of the sails, which serve in all the 
lower sails to hale or round off the clew of the 
sail; but in topsails they draw the sail close to the 
yard arms. Diet. —Drydcn seems to understand 
it otherwise. 

The little word behind th« 4 >ack, and undoing whisper, like 
pulling oft „ shcet-ro^c at sea, slackens the sail. .Sui-t/ing. 

Fierce Boreas drove against his flying sails. 

And rent the sheets. Dryden. 

> 4 . As rauctrpaper as is made in one body. 

As much love in rhiiiic. 

As could be crammM up in a sheet of paper. 

Writ on lioth sides the leaf, margin and all. Shakspcarc. 

Wlutn I first put pen to paper, I thought all I should have 
to say would have liccn eonlaiiied in one sheet of paper. Loetc. 

I let the refracted light full perpendicularly upon r sheet of 
white paper upon the opposite wall. Neivtm, Opt. 

5. A single complication or fold of paper in a Imok. 

6 . Any tiling expanded. 

Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder 
1 never remember to have heard. Siahspearr, A*. Lear. 

Rowling thunder roars. 

And sheets of lightning blast the standing field. Dryden. 

An azure sheet it rushes broad. 

And from the loud resounding rocks below. 

Dash’d in n cloud of fdhm. Thomson. 

7. Slices in the plural is taken fof a book. 

To this the following sheets arc intended for a full nnd dis¬ 
tinct answer. Walerlaud. 

SHEET-AlacAor.'l' «. s. {sheet and Anchor. See Sheet. 

Formerly Aoot-anchor, as Mr. H. Tookc bus ob¬ 
served; which continued to be in use much later 
than lie has stated.] In a ship is thu largest an¬ 
chor ; which, in stress of weather, is the mariners’ 
last refuge, when an extraordinary stiff gale of wind 
hapl^ns. Bailey. 

This saying they moke their dioolanker. 

Ahp, Crasrmer, Answ. to Bp, Gardiner, p. II7. 

His majesty did ever aecke to settle his cstabibhment upon 
the fiutlS of protestants in gcncrulitie, 'as the most assured 
shootc-ancre^ Proceed, against Garnet, ^c. (t6o6,) ‘ign. M. 4. 
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To Sheet.*!* v. a. [from the noun.} 

1. To fiiroish with sheets. 

2. To enfold in a sheet. 

The sheeted dead 

Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets. 

Shaktpeare, Hinnltt. 

3. To cover as with a sheet. 

Like the stag when snow' the pasture sheets. 

The barks of trees thou browsea’st. Shakspeart, 

Shee'ting.* n. s. [from shcet.l Clolh for making 
sheets. 

Diapers were male in one town or district, damasks in 
another, sheeting in n third. Bp. Berkeley, Querist, $ yzz. 

>Sue'’kel. n. s, [.*7pK^] An ancient Jewish coin equal 
to four Attick drachms, or four Itomaii denarii, in 
value about 2s. 6d. sterling. Diet, 

The Jews, albeit they detested images, yet imprinted upon 
their sheekte on one side the golden pot which had the manna, 
and on the other Aaron’s rod. Camilen. 

Thf huge iron head six hfindrcd shekels wdlgUcd, 

And of whole boilics but one wound it made. 

Able death’s worst command to overdoe 
Destroying life at once and carcase |oo. Cowley. 

This coat of mail weighed five thonsand shekels of brass. 

Broonw. 

She'i.dai't.e. w. s. a cbnflinch. 

.Siift'LDRAKE.'!' a. s. {sheltl, speckled. A Suffolk 
word. Ilaj'. Burton countenances this explan¬ 
ation.] A bird that preys on fishes ; a kind of 
wild duck. 

Teals, sheldrakes, and peckled fowls, that come hither in 
winter out of Scandia, Muscovy, &c. 

Burton, Anal, of Mel. p. 66. 
S>HE'i,micK.*!* H. .t. A kind of wild duck. See 
Sheldrake. 

To preserve wild ducks, and shellducks, have a place walled 
III with a pond. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

SHELF.*!' n. [j’cyly, pcelj:, Sax.] 

1. A board fixeil against a supporter, so that any 
thing may be placed upon it. 

Alioiit his shelves 

A Iteggarly a ‘.-oiint of empty boxes. Shakspeart. 

Bind fast, or from their shrives 

Your books will come and right themselves. Swift. 

2. A sand bank in the sea; a rock under shallow 
water. Sec Shallow. 

(iod wislietli none should wreck on a strange shelf; 

To Him man’s dearer than to’ himself: 

And, kowsoever we may think things sweet. 

He always gives what lie knows meet; 

Which who can use is happy. B. Jouson, Forest, iii. 

Our transported souls shall congratidate each other their 
liaving now fully escaped the numerous rocks, shelves, ai.J 
*quick-sands. Boyle. 

Near the shelves of Circe’s shpres they run, 

A dimg’rous coast. Dryden. 

He call’d hir money in; 

But the prevailing love of |>clf 
Soon split him on the former shelf. 

He put it out again. Dryden. 

3. The plural is analogically shehxts; Dryden has 
shelfk, probably by negligence. 

He seiz’d the helm, his fellows cheer’d, 

Turn’d short upon tlie shelfs, and madly steer’d. Dryden. 

She'lfv. adj. [from shelf.'] 

1. Full of bidden rocks or banks; full of dangerous 
shallows. 

Glides by the syren’s clifts a dtelfy coast. 

Long infamous for ships and sailors lost. 

And white with bones. Dryden. 

2. I know not well the meaning in this passage, per- 
hiqis rocky. 

4 C 
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The tillable fields are in some places so tougii, that the 

M will scarcely cut them; ana in some so Uiat the 
sth much ado to fasten its root. Carew. 

SHfiLL.*!* fl. s, Sax. schalCf schellcf 

Teut. schale, G^m. skal, Icel. skayot M. Goth, a 
ahellj a scale. See also Shale.] 

1. The hard covering of any ^ng; tlie external 
crust. 

The sun is as the fire, and the exterior earth is as the shell 
of the eolipilerand the abyss as the water mthin it; now 
when the heat of the sun bad pierced through the shM and 
reached the waters, it rarefied them. Rurnet, Theory. 

Whatever we fetch from under ground is only what is lodged 
in the Aell of tlic earth. Loche. 

2. The covering of a testaceous or crustaceous ntilmal. 
Her women wear 
The s|)oils of nadons in an ear; 

Chang’d for the treasure of a shell. 

And in th«ar loose attires do swell. U, Jmumi, Calitiuc, 

i Albion 

Was to Neptune recommended; 

Peace and plenty snruad the sails: . 

Venus, in her shell oefore him. 

From the sands in snfctjfbore him. liryden, Albiim. 

'file shells served as moulds to this sand, which, when con¬ 
solidated, and afterwards freed from its investieut shell, is of 
the same shape as the cavity of the shell. Woodumr/i. 

He. whom ungrateful Athens could expel. 

At all times just, but when he sign'd the shell. Pope. 

3. The covering of the aeetls of sili<]uouR plants. 

Some fruits are conbuned within a hard shell, being the seeds 
of the plants. * Arbntlmol. 

4. The covering of kernels. 

Chang’d loves are hut chang’d sorts of meat; 

And when he hath the kernel eat. 

Who doth not throw away the shell? Donne. 

5. The covering of an egg. 

Think him as a scnient’s egg. 

Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mischievous, 

And kill him in the sh<^. Shakspeare, Jut. Cas. 

6 . The outer |>art of an house. 

Hie marquis of Medina Sidonia made the shell of a house, 
that would nave been a vciy noble building, had he brought 
it to perfection. Addison on Italy. 

7. It is usctl for a musical instrument in poetry, 
from testudo, Latin; tlic first lyre being said to have 
been mode by stniuiing strings over the sliell of a 
tortoise. 

Less than a god they thu ight there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell. 

That spoke so sweetly, and so well. "Dryden. 

8. The superficial part. 

So devout are the ftoiiianists about this outward shell of re¬ 
ligion, that if an altar be moved, or a stone of it broken, it 
ought to be reconsecrated. Ayliffc, Parcrgoih 

if. In artillery, a bomb. See Bomb. ^ 

To Shell-T V. a. [from the noun. Dr, Johnson.— 
Sax. Bfcealiaii, aj'cihan, to peel. So in our old 
lexicography, “ to shiUeu out of the cods.” Prompt. 
Parv. See also Tv Sheal.] To take out of the 
shell; to strip of the shell. 

To Shell, v, n. 

). To fall off as broken sliells. 

The ulcers were cored, and Uie scobs shelled off. IViseman. 

2, To cast the sheU. 

SHE'LLDUCK.'f See Shelduck. 

She'j.i.fjsh.'^ h. s. rrcS’l*J|»rcar» invested 

with a hard covering, either testaceous, as oysters, 
or crustaceous, ns lobsters. 

The sliells, brnna sound, were so like those tliey saw ufion 
thdr shores, that they never questioned but that they were the 
exaviB ottheli^, and once belonged to the sea. Woodward, 


She'llmeat.# h. s. [shell aiid meat.'] Food consist' 
ing of shellfish. 

l&elmeiUs may be eaten after foul hands, without any harm. 

Fuller, HiduSlate, (1648,} p. jSfi. 

Siie'lly.'I' a^’. [from shell.] 

1. Abounding with shells. 

'Hie ocean rolling, and the shelly shore. 

Beautiful objects, shall delight no more. Prior. 

2 . Ckmsisting of shells. 

The snail, whose tender horns being hit. 

Shrinks backward in ids ihelly cave with pain. 

Shahspeare, Ven. and Ad. 

Hie conoeit of Anaximander was, that the first men and all 
animals were bred in some warm moisture, inclosed in crusta- 
ceous skins, as if tbey were various kinds of crabfish and lob¬ 
sters; and so cogtinued, till they arrived at perfect age; when 
their prisons growing dry, and breaking, imule way for 
their liberty I Bentley, Serin. 4. 

She'llwohk.#’ 4. s', [shell anti loork.] Work made 
of or trimmed with shells. Cotgravc, and Sherwood. 

SHEXTER."!” ». s. [Of this word Uie etymoIogy^ 
is unknown: Skinner deduces it from shell, 
Davies from pcylb, a shield, Saxon. Dr. John¬ 
son. — Serenius also refers to the Saxon word. 
The Icel. skioldr, a shield, is still nearer to our< 
shelter.] 

1. A cover from any external injury or violence. 

Wc hear tliic fearful tempest sing. 

Yet seek no shelier to avoid the storm. Shahspeare, Rick. II. 

* They wish the iiioiintains now might be again 
Thrown mi them, as a shelter from his ire. MiUoit, P. L. 

Heroes of old, when wounded, shelter sought ; 

But he who meets all dangers with disdain, 

Ev’n in their face his ship to anchor brought. 

And steeple high stood propt upon the iiiiun. Dryden. 

They may learn ex[>erience, and avoid a cave as the worst 
shelter from rain, whim they have a lover in company. Dryden. 

The healing plant i^iall lud. 

From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. J*opc, 

2. A protector; a dofrtidcr; one that gives security. 

Thou hast been a shelter fur mo, and u strung tower from 

the enemy. . Ps. Ixi. 3. 

3. The state of being covered; protection; security. 

I.ow at his foot a spaeions plaii is plgc’d. 

Between the niountaiii and thc^reaiu embrac’d; 

AVhich shade and shelter from the hill derives, 

Wir.le the kind river wealth and lK>auty gives. Denham. 

Who into takes their tender bloom. 

And forms their minds to fly from ills to eomc? Young. 

To She'lteh. V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover from external violence. 

Wc liesought the deep to shelter us. Milton. 

Those ruins shelter'd once his sacred head, 

When he from Worc’ster’s iiital battle fled. 

Watch’d by the gctiius of this royal place. Dryden. 

2. To defend; to protect; to succour with refuge; to 
harlxnir. 

What endless honour shall von gidn. 

To save and Aelter Troy’s unhappy train. Dryden, JEn. 

3. To betake to cover. 

They sheltered themselves under a rock. Abbot. 

Comfort thyself with such tbonglits, chiefly when all earthly 
conirorts iail thee: Uicu do tlion particularly retreat to those 
considerations, and shelter thyselfunder them. Atterbury. 

4. To cover from notice. This seems less proper. 

In vain I strove to check my lowing flame. 

Or shelier passion under .''riendship’s name; 

You saw my heart. Prior. 

To She'lteh. V, n. ^ 

1. To take sbcltcr. 

There the Indian herdsman, shunniiig heat, 

Shelters in cool. Md^m, P.L, 

2 . To give shelter. 
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Then seeks the fiuthest ooze, the ilteltcring weed, 

Tlie envem’d tank, fail old secure tibode. Thornton, 

She'lteri-ess. aiy. [from s/u'lfcr .2 Hnrhourless; 

without home o* refuge. 

Now sad and theUerlftf, perhaps, she lies. 

Where piercing winds blow sharp. Rowe, Jmte Shore, 

She'ltery.* adj. [from shdtc}-,'] Affording shelter. 

They spend their winters under the warm and thellery shores 
of Gibraltar and Bartary. H'hi(e’t Setborue, p. 86. 

She'ltie.# n. 5 . A small horse, st> called bi Scot¬ 
land. 

SAi’/land produces little horses, commonly called 
^tellies t and they are very sprightly, though the 
least of the kind to Ixs seen any where. 

Marlin, West, Islatids. 
To SuEi.VK.^ V, a. [ffoin s/tel/’.'} To ]ila#e on 
shelves. 

Here he glaiiceth wittily at Uie delicacy of this scholar; 
from whciiee he debcendeth to the too accurate disposing or 
shelmiiir of his books. Comment, on CImucer, (1665,) p. 10. 
She'lving. aJJ. [from shel/'.'} Sloping; inclining; 
having declivity. 

Her ehaniber is aloft, far from the ground; 

* And built so shelving, that one cannot climb it. 

Without apparent (^ard of hi< life. Shakspenrr. 

Amidst the brake a luill.iw diu was found, 

With rocks and shelving arclic'. vaulted round. Athluon. 

Siik'i.vy. adj. [from Hhailow; rocky; full 

of banks. 

1 had bi:oA drowned, hut that the shore w.is sh toy and shal¬ 
low. Shakspeare, M. IK. of Windsor. 

To ^iiENii. r. a. preter. and part. pass, s/iitnl [iceii- 
ban, .Saxon ; schenden, Dutcii.] 

I. To ruin ; to B|)oil; to mischief. 

Provide for thy wife, or else look to be shent. 

Good inilehcow for Winter, another for Lent. Tnssvr. 

Shepkerdb, should it not yshend 
Your roundels fresh, to hear a doleful verse 
Of Ilosalind, that Colin inadci' Sitcnser. 

Such a drrnni 1 had of dire portent. 

That much I fear my Imdy wilt be then! ; 

It bodes 1 shall have wars. ^ Dryrien. 

1. To diagmcc; to degrade; to blame; to rq>roach. 

Oebateful strife, and "ruel enmity. 

The faiuous name of kniglithood foully shrud. Sjiciuer, F, Q. 

Sore bruised with the. full, he slow uprose. 

And all cnrageil him loudly shent: 

OibleuI kiiiglil, whose coward courage chose 

To wreak itself on beast. Sftemer, F. Q. 

My tongue and soul in this lie hypocrites, * 

How in iny word soever she be sh^l. 

To give then) seals never my soul consent. * 

Shakspearr, Jlamlet. 

3. To overpower; tocnish; to surpass. 

She pass’d the rest as Cynthia doth sheml 

The lesser stars. Spenser. 

4. It is, tholigh used by Drvden, wholly obsolete. 

SHE'PIIEllD. «. s. [j'ceap, sheep, and hypb, a 
keeper, Saxon, jwapnhj’jtb.] 

1. One who tends sheep in the pasture. 

I am shepherd to another man. 

And do not sheer the fleeces that I graze. Shakspeare. 

A shepherd next 

More meek came with the firstlings of his flock. MiUon, P. L. 

2. A*Ewain ; a rural lover. 

If that the world and love were young. 

And truth in es'ciy shepherd’^ tongue. 

These pretty pleasures might inc move 

To live, with thee, and be thy love. Ralegh. 

3 . 'One who lends the congregation; a pastor. 
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I.amd up all those who heard thee; and believ’d; 

’Midst tliy own flock, ^reat Aepherd, be receiv’d. 

And glad aH heaven with millions thou hast sav’d. Prior. 

She'phehdess. n. s. [from shqiherd.'] A woman that 
tends sheo|>; a rural Joss. 

She put herself into the garb of a the^ierdess, and in that 
disguise lived many years; but discovering herself a little be¬ 
fore her death, dit^rofess herself the happiest person alive, 
not for her condition, hut in enjoying him she first loved; and 
that she. would rather, ten thousand tiaies, live a shepherdess 
in conteutiuent and satisfaction. . Sidnei/. 

These your unusual weeds to each part of you 
Do give a life: no shepherdess, but Flora 
Peering ill April’s fruul. Shakspearr, IViut. Tate. 

She like some shepherdess did shew, 

Who sat to bathe her hy a river’s side. Ihpdeu. 

His dorick dialect has iricoinparable sweetness iii its clown¬ 
ishness, like a fair sitepherdess in country russet. Drydeu. 

.Shepiierus Secdle. n, s. Ifcandix, Lat.] Venus 
comb. An herb. 

>SiiErii£KU.<s Ptasc, or Pmich.’f- n. s. llnirsa paslori% 
Lat.] A common weed. 

To him, cliat hath a flux, of shcphenh-jnirte he gives, 

And mou.se-cnr unto him whom some sharp rupture grieves. 

‘ jjrayton, Po/uolh, S. l 

Shepherds Hod. n. s. Tea.s('l, of which plant it is 
a sjwcies. 

She'pherdish. adj. [from shqtlirrd.']- Resembling a 
shepherd; suiting a slieplicrd; pastoral; rustick. 
Not in use. 

He would have drawn her eldest sister, esteemed her match 
fur beauty, in her shepherdisk attirb. Sidney. 

81 k: saw walking from her ward a man in shepherdisk i^parel. 

Sidney. 

SifE'PHERDLV.^ffi^. [from shepherd.'] Pastoral; rustick: 
a better wurd than shepherdisk. 

Wc read Rntickali, in the primitive plmnness and shepherdly 
simplicity of those time.:, accepted bracelets and other oma. 
nients, withoiii any disparagement to her virgin modesty. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Haudsom. p. 20. 

Siie'kbet.'I' n.s. [sharhat, Arahick. l)r. Johnson.— 
Sharbal signifies sinqily a drnug\|t; the Persian 
sherbet, a )>leasant litjiior, according to Sir T. Her¬ 
bert, Tra',. p. 316.] A drink that quenches thirst, 
and Uustes deliciously: the corajuisitioii is cool 
water, into which they infuse .siri’op of lemons 
and rose-water; in those torrid countries the most 
refreshing sort ui' liquor that can be invented. 

Herbeti. 

They prefer our beer above all other drinks; and consida^ 
ing that water is with the rarest, especially in this clime, the 
' dearest oi sht rhels, and plenty of barley, it would prove infi- 

j nitely profitable to such as should bring in the use thereof. 

I Sanays. 

j Sherd, v.s. [j-ccapb, Saxon.] A fragment of broken 
I earthen ware. I^c 811 ard. 

; The trivet-fiblc of a foot was lame; 

She thrusts bciieath the limping leg a sherd. Drydeu. 

! SHS'RIFF. M. s. Saxon, from j'cype, 

! a shite, and peve, a steward. It is sometimes pro- 
j noiinced shrieve, which some poets have injudi¬ 
ciously adopted.] An officer to whom is intrusted 
in each county the execution of the laws. 

A great [tower of English and of Scots * 

Are by the sheriff of Yorkshire overthrown. t^ksprare. 

Gonreruing ministers of justice, the high thrrffs of the 
counties have been very ancient in this kingdom. Bacoi,, 

Now may’rs and shrieves all hush’d and satiate lay. Pojie. 

She'rI FFA LTy.-f”! 

She'riffdom. n. s. Ifrom sheriff^] The office or 

She'riffship. " jurisdiction of a sheriffl 

She'riffwick. J 
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There was a resumption of patents of gaols, and reannexing 
to them Jttnffimdct; privileged officers hiring no less an inter¬ 
ruption of justice than privileged places. Baccm. 

Holding by patent the inheritance of the iheriffdom. 

SeUen on Dnufton't Polyolb. S. ii. 
SHE'HHis.'f* T n. s. [from Xeres, a town of Anda- 
She'bris Sack. > lusia In Spain.] A kind of Spanish 
Shi/kry. 3 wine. « 

Your therrit warms the blood, which before, cold and set¬ 
tled, left the liver white, which is the badge of pusillnnitnity; 
but the therm makes it course from the inwards to the parts 
extreme. Shaktpeare, 

Good sherrit tack ascends me into the brain, dries me there 
all the foolish dull vapours, and makes it apprehensive. 

Shaktpeare, 

While the tinker did dine, he nad plenty of wine. 

Rich canary with therry, and tent superfine. 

OldBtdlad, Percy'i Bel, i. ii. i6. 

SHEW. See Show, 

To Shew. 4 (: Sec To Show. 

She'weh.# w. s. [from .t/irte.] One who slieweth or 
tcacheth what is to be done. Huloet. This old 
spelling is at least in this w'ord to be preferred; as 
shower, (which, though not in Dr. Johnson’s, is in 
Ifltcr dictionaries,) confoniids tlie appearance of this 
wonl with a shower of rain or any tiling else. 
SmBBOLETtJ.* n. s. [Hebrew; an car of corn* 
and also floods of water. Patrick on Judges, xii. 
6.] A word which was made a criterion, whereby 
the Chleoditcs distinguished the Kphruimites in 
their pronouncing s for sh : hence, in a flgurativc 
sense, the criterion of n party. &o/l. 

Adjudg’d to death 

For want of well pronouncing thibhulrlh. Milton, S. A. 

According to the sanctified whine, and peculiar diidcct of 
those times of infatuation, noise and nonsense mightily Imre 
down sense and reason; and the godliness then in vogue 
turned religion quite out of doors. It was the very tlMolelU 
of the party; notliing being so much in fashion with them ns 
the name, nor more out of fosliion, and out of sight too, than 
the th|pg itself. • Soatlt, Serm. ix%. 

SiiiDE.'f* n. s. [j*cibe, Sax. scindula; probably from | 
pceahan, to divide; scheiden. Germ, and sche^deti, I 
Teut. the same; scidi, Lat. from scindo, to cut.] j 
A piece split off, spoken of wood, a cleft shide. I 
Gloucestershire, according to Grose. In some j 
places, it also means a small solid piece of wood, a 
billet; not a slip or splinter. 

SHIELD.-f* «. s. [jxylb, Stix. skioldr, Icel. from the 
Su. Goth, sicyla, to cover, according to Ihre and 
Serenius. But hear also an older etymologist: 

Shields, which sccmetli to be borrowed from the 
Hebrew name shiltei, {shiUe,) hath the signiflentiun 
of«power or dominion, as being used of great 
and mighty men.” Leigh’s Critica Sacra. 1650. 
P-2S30 • * 

1. A buckler; a brood piece of defensive armour held 
on the left arm to ward oif blows. 

Now put your thield* before your hearts, and fight 
Witli hearts more proof than ihicldi. Shaktpeare, Corhl. 

His pondcrouswairU, 

Ethereal temper, massy, large and round. 

Behind him east; the'brond circumference 

Hung on his shoulders like the moon. JUilton, P. L. 

2 . Defence; protection. 

3. One that gives jirotection or security. 

The terror of the Trojan field. 

The Gredan honour, ornament, and thiebl, 

Hi^ on a pile th’ unconquer’d chirf is plac’d. Bryden. 
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To Shield.*'!* v.a. [from the noun; Sax. fcj^Iban.] 

1. To cover with a shield. 

2. To defend; to protect; to secure. 

Wcrc't my Mness to let these hands Ebcymy boiling blood. 
They’re apt enough to dislocate and tear 
Thy flesh and bones: howe’er 

A woman’s shape doth thicld thee. Shaktpeare, K, Lear, 

Shouts of app'ause ran ringing through the field. 

To sec the son the vanquish’d father Meld. Bryden. 

Hear one that comes to tlticld his injur’d honour. 

And guard his life with hazard of her own. Smilh. 

3. To keep oil'; to defend against. 

put of their cold caves and frozen kriiitations, into the sweet 
soil of Europe, they brought with them thrir usual weeds, fit 
to thield tlic cold, to which they had iiccn inured. Spenter. 

My lord, I must intreat the time alone. 

— God thield I should disturb devotion. Shaktpeare. 

To SHIFT.!* *’• word the original is ob¬ 

scure : skipla, Hunick, is to change. Dr. .lohiison. 
— Serenius refers also to skipta. But Lye has 
pointed out the Sax. fcypcan, to divide, to dis¬ 
tribute. Our old lexicography also thus illustrates 
the word: “ To shiftyn, or departen asunder, 01 
divide.” Prompt. Parv. Tlic Su. Goth, skifia, 
however, is also to change.] 

1. To change place. 

Vegetables being fixed to the same place, and so not able to 
thiji and seek out after proper matter tor their iiiercment, it 
was necessary that it should be brought to them. H'liodieard. 

2. To change; to give place to other things. 

If the ideas of our minds constantly changc^and thi/if, in n 
continual succession, it would be impossible for a man to think 
long of any one thing. Locke. 

3. To change clothes, p.-irticiilarly the linen. 

Site begs you just would turn you while she thyit. young. 

4. To And some cx))edieut; to act or five, though 
with difliculty. 

We cannot tliift; Iicing in, we must go on. Batdel. 

Men in distress will look to themselves, and leave their 
companions to thijl as well as they can. L'Etlrange. 

Since wc desire no rccoinpcnce nor thanks, we ought to be 
dismissed, and have leave to thyi for ourselves. SiciJI, 

5. 'I'o practise indirect methods. 

All those schoolmen, though they wepcexceeding witty,yet 
better teach all their followers to ihift tlian to resolve by tlicir 
distinctions. Halegh. 

6. To take some method for safety. 

Nature instructs every creature how to for itself in 
cases of danger. L' Ettrangc, 

To Shift, v. a. 

1. I'o change: to alter. 

It was not llwity, but absolute necessity, tliat made the fish 
sAi^their rondition. _ L'Etlrange. 

Come, assist me, muse obedient; 

Let us try some new expedient; 

Shift the‘scene for half an hour. 

Time and place arc in thy ptiwer. Su^. 

2. To transfer from place to place. 

Fare saffron sietween the two Pt. Maty’s days,* 

Or set or go tkifl it that knowest the ways. Tutier, 

3. To put by some expedient out of the way. 

1 thifled him away|, 

And hud good ’scuses on your ecstasy. Shaktpeare, Othello. 

4. To change in [toaition. 

Neither use they sails, nor place their oars in order upon 
the sides; but carrying the oar loose, rAi/I it hither and thither 
at pleasure. Balegh. 

Where the wind 

Veers oft, as oft she steers and thiftt her sail MUton, P. L. 

Wc strive in vain against the seas and wind; 

Now thin your sails. Bryden, JEn. 

5. To change, as clothes. 

I would advise vou to thifl a shirt: the violence of action 
hath made you red: as a sacrifice. Shaktpeare, Cymb. 
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6 . To dress in fresh clothes. 

At it were to ride day and night, and not to have patience 
to thift me. Shaktpeare, lien. 1 f'. 

7 . 3b Shift y'o deler; to put away by sonic 
ciqietlient. 

The most licautifut parts must be the most finished, the 
colours and words most chosen: many things in both, whicli 
arc not deserving of this care, must be ihifled off, content witli 
vulgar expressions. Dryden, Dffrtmmi. 

Struggle and contrive as you will, and lay your taxes as yo'i 
please, the traders will thift it off from their own gain. Itocke. 

By various illusions of the devil they arc prevailed on to Mft 
o|ftl lie duties, and neglect the conditions, on which salvation is 
primised. Rogers, Serm, 

Shict-T n. s. [from the verb; skifle^ Su. change.] 

1. Change. This primary meaning l)r. Johnson has 
ovcrjiasscd. 

My going to Oxford was not merely for shift of air. 

Wollon, Lett, in i6a6, Rem, p. 321. 
They had three or four shifts of vciy good scunisi. 

Drummond, True. (Lett. 1744.) ji. li- 

2. Expedient found or used witli difficulty; difficult 
meiuis. 

She redoubling her blows, drnvc the stranger to no other thifl ; 
than to ward and go back ; at that time seeming the itiiagc of 
innocency against violmico. Sidney. 

if] get down, and do not break my limbs, 
ril fiiul a tlumsHiid shifts to get away. Shakspeare, K. .Tuhti. 

This perfect artifice and accuracy might have been omitted, 
and yet they liavc made shift to move up and down in the 
water. More, Anlut. against Atheism, 

Not any boast of skill, but extreme shift 
How to regain my sever’d company, 
rompcll’ii me to awake the courteous echo, 

"i'o give inc answer from her mossy couch. MUinii, Comm, 

A fiisliionable liyporrisy shall be called good manners, so we 
make a shift souk what to Icgitiiimtc the abuse. I' Estrange, 

Those little auiinals provide tlieiiiscivcs with wheat; but 
th^ can make shift without it. Addison, 

Our herliuls are sufficiently stored with plants, and wc have 
made a tolcruule shfl to reduce them to classes. BtJeer, 

3. inciii'ccl expedient; mean refuge; last resource. 

’fhe very custom of seeking so partieiilar aid and relief at 

the hands of God, doth, by a secret contradiction, withdraw . 
them from endravoiu'ing to help themselves, even by those 
wicked shifts, whieli they know can never iiuve his allowance > 
whose assistance their prayers seek. Hooker, j 

To say, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that ' 
there wanteth u term, is Imt a shift of ignorance. Raeon. j 

Slow to resolve, but in jierfunnance quick; | 

So true, that he was aiikward at a trick; 

For little souls on little shifts rely. Dryden. 

/]. Fraud; artifico; stratagem. 

Know ye not Ulysses’ shifts ? ^ 

Their swords less danger carry than their gifts. * Denham, 

5. Evasion ; elusory practice. 

As long as wit, by whetting itself, is able to find out any shift, 
be it never so slight, whereby to escape out of tlie hands of 
present contradiction, they are never at a stand. Hooker. 

Of themselves, for the most part, they are so cautious and 
wily-hcudcil, especially being men of so siiiall experience and 
practice in law’ mutters, that you would wonder wiicncc they 
borrow such subtilities and sly shifts. Spenser. 

Here you sec your commission; this is your duty, these are 
your discouragements: never st^ for shifts and evasions from 
worldly afflictions: this is your reward, if you perform it: this 
your doom, if you decline it. South. 

6 . A woman’s under linen. 

Sin'FTER.'j* n. s. [from 

I. One who changes, or alters, the position of a thing; 
as, a %ccae~shijYcr. 

Siac who plays tricks ; a man of artifice. 

ers, shifters, outlaws. Burton, Auai. of Mel, Frcf. 
What do ,di a shifter, that, if truth were known, 

Ovid, vvk^ glad when be bad got him down, 
faults of bis . Milton, Ep, on Hobson. 
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Shi'ftiiig.^*' «. s. [from ihijlfl 

1. Act of cllanging; act of patting by some exjicdienl 
out of the way. 

The wisdom of all these later times, in princes* af^rs, is 
rather fine deliveries, and shiftings of dangers and mischiefs 
when they are near, than solid and grounded courses to kee,'* 
them aloof. _ _ _ Bacon. 

The vicissitudes and shifting of ministerial measures. 

Burke, Sp. on Coneil. with Amerit'a. 

2. Evasion; fraud. 

Nought more than subtill shiftings did me please. 

With bloodshed, craftic, undermining men. 

Mir.for Mag, p. I44. 

Sni'inTNCLY.# adv. [from shifting.'] Cunningly; 
deceitfully. Cfotgravr, and Sherssood. 

SHi'FTLiiss.'f’ adj. [from shift.] Wantujg expedients ; 
wanting means to act or live. 

He I Aubrey] wa-. a shiftless (lerson, roving andmaggottv 
hciulcd, and soineriiiieii little better than erased. 

Life of A. If’ood, p. *09. 

For the jioor shiftless irrationals, it is a prodigious act oftbe 
great Orator’s indulgence, that they arc already furnished 
with such cloathing. Dcrham, Phys, Theot. 

To Sllii.i..# i’. a. 


1. 'I'o soparaU’; to shell. See 7 ’« Sheix. Shilling 
oats, taking ufl'tlio hulls. Used in the north. 

2. To pul under cover: more properly sheal; as, 
shilling sheep. Used also in the north. Grose, as 
Dr. .ramicsoii also has observed, bas mistakenly ap- 
plictl this use of shill to that of separate or sever; 
not, however, muled by Ray. 

Shi'ixing. «. s. [j-cyllmj, Sax. and Erse; shelling, 
Dutch.] A coin of various value in different times. 
It is now twelve pence. 

Five of these pence made their shilling, which 
they called scilling, probably from scilingus, which 
the Romans used for the fourth part of an ounce ; 
and forty-eight of these scillings made their pound, 
and four hundred of these pounds were a legacy 
for a king’s daughter, a.s uppearcth by the Just will 
of king Alfred. Camden. 

The very same shilling may at one time pay twenty men in 
twciitv days, and at another rest in the same hands one hun- 
dri'il (lays. _ Locke, 

Who with much pains exerting all liis sense, 

Can range aright his shillings, pounds, and pciiee. young, 

Siiii.i.- 1 -suALi.-I. A corrupt rcduplicatiuii of shall IF 
Die <ju(‘.stiuu of .a man hesitating. To stand 
shill~I-shall-I, is to continue hesitating and pro- 
cnistinating. 

1 am somewhat dainty in making a resolution, beeause when 
I make it, I keep it; 1 don’t stand sbill-l-shalt-l tlicn; if I 
say’t. I’ll do’t' Congrei'e, tVayo/Ihe IVor/d. 

Shi’i.y. adv. [from sAy.] Not familiarly; luit frankly. 

To JShi'mmer.# V. n. [|-cyiii)uan. Sax. schimmern, 
Gcrnt. to shine.] To gleam. “ A litel shemering of’ 
light.” Chaucer. In the north, it is skimmer. 

Shin. n. s. [j’cmn, Saxon; schien, German.] The 
ffirepart of the leg. 

I bruised iny shin the other day with playing at sword and 
da^. Shakspeare, A(, IF, of Windsor, 

The shin Imnc, from the knee to the instep, is made by sha¬ 
dowing one hidf of the leg with a single shadow. Pearham. 

His leg, then broke, 

Had got a deputy of oak; 

For when a shin in fight is rropt, 

The knee, with one of timber’s propt. Hudibruf. 

As when to an house wc conic. 

To know if any ope’s at home, 

Wc knock; so one must kick your Mh, 

Ere he can find your soul’s within. Anonymous, 
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To SHINE.*!* V. n. preterite I shone, 1 hare shone; 
sometimes [shined, I have shitird. [Gijlli. slceimn ; 
Icel. skyna, spicndcre, skin, fulgiir; Siix. j'cinaii, 
a Celt, cami vcl coin, albus, white. Sec Wacliter, 
and Serenius.] 

1. To have bright resplendence; to glitter; to glis¬ 
ten ; to gleam. 

To-dsy the French, 

AH dinquBiit, nil in ;;old, like heathen gods. 

Shone down the English f- and to-morrow 
Mndc Britain India: every man that stood, 

Bhew’d like a mine. Shahupearr. 

True paradise enclos’d with sh'miu^ rock. Mi/loii. P. L. 
Wo can dismiss thee ere the morning Mne. AtilUin, P. L. 
Fair daughter, blow away th jse mists and clouds, 

And let thy eyes ehine forth in their full lustre. Denham. 
The sun sAfnra when he secs it. Lorkc. 

2. To be without clouds. 

llic moon thiuet bright: in such a night as this, 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees. 

And they did make no noise. Shaksprarc, hfervh. «/ Vni. 

How bright and goodly thines the moon ! 

The mooiiT the sun: it is not moonlight now. Shahpeare. 

Clear pools greatly comfort the eyes w hen the sun i.. over¬ 
cast, or when the moon Mneth. Itucun. 

3. To 1)0 gloss}'. 

They arc waxen fat, they shine. r. v. j8. 

Fish with their fins and shining scales. Mi/hm, P. L. 

The colour and shining of bodies is nothing but the dilTcrent 
arrangement and refraction of their minute parts. Loc'hr. 

4. Tone gay; to be splendid. 

So proud she shined in her princely state. 

Looking to heaven; for earth she did disdain. 

And sitting high. * Sfit-nser. F. Q. 

5. To be beautiful. 

Of alt the cnainell’d race, whose silvery uiiig 
Waves to the tepid arphyrs of the Spring, 

Or swims along the ihiid atmosphere, 

Once brightest shin'd this child of lient and air. Pope. 

6 . To be cniineiit or conspicuous. 

If there come truth from thorn. 

As u|>on thee, Macbeth, ilieir speeches s/dur. 

Why, hy the verities on thee made good. 

May they not lie my oracles ns well ? _ Sluikspcarr. 

Her fece was veil’d; yet to my fancied siglit 
Love, sweetness, gooilix'ss, in her person shi>Cd 
So clear, as in no face with more delight. Milton, Sonnet, 
(’ato’s soul 

Shines out in every thing she acts or speaks; 

While winning mildness and attractive smiles 
Dwell in her looks, and, with lieeoniiug grace, 

Soften the rigour of her father’s virtues. .iiMison, ( Wo. 

The reformation, in its first cstublishmcnt, produced its pro¬ 
per fruits, and distinguished the wliolc ace with shining in¬ 
stances of virtue and morality. Adilmon, Freeholder. 

The cotirrier smooth, who forty years had shin’d 
All humble servant to all humankind. _ _ Pope. 

Few are qualified to shine in coin|>any; but it is in most 
men’s power to be agreeable. Swift. 

7. To be propitious. 

Hie Lord make his face shiiw upon thee, mid he grariuiis. 

Nuui. vi. ay. 

8. To give light real or Hgurntive. 

The light o!' righteousness hath not shined unto ns, and the 
sun of ri^tcousness rose not upon ns. M'isd. v. 6. 

Celestial light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers ^ 
Irradiate. AEFok, P. L. 

Do SuiNE.# V. a. To cause to shina 

So schpne your li^it bifore men, that they see your godc 
wofkis. IVid^e, St. Malt, v. 

Sbine.'I' «. s, [jnne, Sax. bright. But sec Sheen.] 
I. Fair weather. 

Be it &ir or foul, or rain or shine. - Diyden. 

He will accustom himself to heat and ewd, and shine and 
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rain; all )|hich if a roan’s body will not endure, it will serve 
him to very little purpose. Locke. 

2. Brightness; splendour; lustre. It is a word, 
though not nnanalogicnl, yet ungraceful, and little 
used. Dr. Johnson. — Few words have been oftencr 
used by our best writers. 

Cynthia obscures bar silver shine. Shahspeare, Fen, and Adon. 

Flis lightnings gave thine unto the world. Ps. xcvii. 4. 

Her device, within a ring of clouds, a heart with shine about 
it. B. Jmison, Cpnth, Revels. 

Safely cover’d from the scalding shine. P. Fletcher, Poesies. 

With tapers’holy MiHon, Ode Niativ. 

lie that has inured his eves to that divine splendour, which 
results from the iH-aiity of holiness, is nut dazzled with the 
glittering shine of gold,' and considers it as n vein of thllWiie 
earth he treads on. *' Dcr.ofChr. Pietp. 

Kay, in svliat mortal soil thou deigii'sl to grow ? 

Fair opening to some court’s propitious s/iiiii'. 

Or deep with diamouds in the flaming mine'-’ Pope, 

Shi'ness. n. s. [from shy."} Uiiwilliiigtiess to be 
tractable or familiar. 

An iiicuralilc x/unm is the vice of Irish horses, and is hardly 
ever seen in Flanders, Itecaiise the winter forces the breeders 
there to house and handle their colts. Temple. 

They were famous for their justice in commerce, but extreme 
shiness to strangers; tliey exposed their goods with the price 
marked upon them, and then retired. Arbuthvot^ 

SHI'NGLE.'I' «. s. 'ischindrl. Germ. frf»m scindula, 
Lat.] A tliin board to cover houses; a sort ol 
tiling. 

The best to cleave, is the most usciful for pules, laths, s/ua- 
gles, and wainscot. Mortimer, /Inshandrp. 

I reached Kt Asapli, a bishop's see, wliere there is a very 
poor cathedral church, covered with shingles or tiles. 

Ray, Rem. p. lay. 

To Sui'noi.e.# v.a. [from the iioun.J To cover with 
tiles or shingles. 

They shingle their houses witli it. Eoeiyn, 15 . ii. ch. 4. ^ i. 

Sui'noles. n, s. wants the singul. {cinouluin, Latin ; 
zona morbns, Plinio.] A kind of tetter or herpes 
that spreads itself round the loins. 

Such arc used siicrcssfiilly in erysqielas and shingles, by a 
slender dic-t of decoctions of farinaceous vt^etablcs, and co¬ 
pious drinking of cooling liipinrs. ArlnUhuot on Diet. 

Shi'ningne.ss.* n, s. [from s/uzung.] Brightness; 
splendour. Scolt, 

The epitlicts marmoreus, lumens, and candidiis, arc all 
applied to beauty by the Homan poets, sometimes as to their 
shape, and sometimes as to the shiningness here spoken of. 

Spence, Crito. 

Shi'ny. nifj. [from xhine.'] Bright; splendid; lu¬ 
minous. 

When Aldebonin was niouiitcd high, 

Almve the Jiinp Cassiopeia’s chair, 

One knocked at the door, and in would fare. Spenser, F. 0. 

'Fhe night 

Is shinp, and they say we shall embattle 

By the second hour o’ the mom. Shakspearc, Ant, and Cleop. 

' While from afar we heard the cannons play, 

LHtc distant :hiindcr on a shina day. 

For absent friends wc were usham’d to fear. Drpdeu. 

Ship, [fcip, I'c^'p* Saxon; sdhap, Dutch.] A termi¬ 
nation noting qualityi^i adjunct, as lordship .- or 
office, os stewardship. 

SHIP.-f* n. s. [fcip, Saxon; sc^ip, TeuL skip, M. 
Goth, and Icel. German. Mr. Home Tooko 
deduces the word from the Sax. fcyppan, to fashion, 
to form, to prepare; ** a ship [is} Jonnatum aliquid, 
in contradistinction from a r^t, for the purpose of 
conveying merchandize, &c. by water, pn, JEn. 

. from the water and the weather.” Div. 

244. In this kind of deduction he is, h<e of action 

- care, Cj/mb. 
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ticipated ami excelled by Wachter, who observes, 
“ quiid priime naves fuerint alvei trusatiles, ex ligno 
cavati, et sic dicti a schtebtti, schaffht, agere, tru- 
deiv, pellere, qut>d remis impellcrentur. Talcs 
fuisse veterum Gennanomm mves, testis Plin. 
lib. i6. cap. 40 . ‘ Germaniae praedoncs singulis ar- 
boribus cavatis navigant, quaruiu qiucdam et tri- 

f inta homines ferunt.’ Hie primus et antiquissimus 
rermaniem vocis sensus. Indc Grmcis Lut. 

schapha, Arnioricis sce^ Gall, esquiffl Itulis sebifo, 
pro cymba vel uavicula ex arlxirc cavata. Postea 
idem nomcn navilms communicari CGC]>it, gucal ut 
scapbte remis, et ttfremes Irabibus, sic naves ventis 
et velis iin|)cllerentur. Qui simplicissinia reruni 
initia niccum considcrant, dc veritate etymi vix du- 
bitarc possunt.”] A ship may l>e defined a large 
hollow building, made to pass over the sea with 

sails. TVaifs, 

All my followers to the eager foe 
Turn back and fly like sMps before the wind. 

Shakupcare, Hen. VI, 
Tlicrc made forth to us a small boat, witli ulmiit eiglit persons 
in it, whereof one of them had in his bund a tipstaff, wliu made 
idmard ourMp. liarnu. 

*iVo other nhipt loaded with victuaU were burnt, and some 
of the men saved by their shiplaiats. KnoUei. 

Nor is indeed that ninn less mad than tlii'sc. 

Who freights a ship to venture on the seas. 

With one frail inter(>using plank to save 

From certain death, roll’d on by ev’ry wave. Dri/ilen. 

Instead of a ship, he should levy upon his country such a 
su:n uf money, and return tlic same to the treasurer of the 
nat y: lieiice that tax had the denomination of r/u;j>nioney, 
h\ which accrued tlie yearly sum of two luiiidred thousand 
pounds. (HarrhHirii. 

A fAi/i'Carpenter of old Home could not have talked more 
indicioiisly. .iildmm. 

Vo Sill '.a, [fromthe noun; S.nx.j'cipian.J 

1. To put into a .ship. 

My father at the road 

Expects my coming, there to stIc me slujtp'd. Shakspearv. 

The (niperor, shijiping his great urdnanci!, departed down 
tile river. Kiwlles, Hist, of the Turks. 

AH the timber was rut down in the inountaiiis of Cilicia, 
and shijtpud in the bay of Attalia, from whciicc it was by sea 
transported to Pehisiiun. KnoHrs. 

A brecae from shore In’gan to blow. 

The sailors ship their’toars, and cease to row-; 

'J'liea hoist their yards a>trip, and all their sails 
Let iail. Drydfu. 

1. I'o transport in a ship. 

The sun no sooner shall the luoiintains toiirh. 

But wc will ship him hence. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

Aiidruiiicus, wuidd thou wert shipt to hell. 

Rather than rob me of the people’s hearts. Titus Andronicus. 

In Portugal men spent with age, so as they cannot bo{>e for 
above a year, ship themselves away in a Brazil fleet. Temple. 
3. It is sometimes enforced by off. 

A single leaf can v all an army o’er, 

Or ship off senates to some distant shore. Pope. 

The canal that runs from the sea into the Arno gives a con¬ 
venient carriage to idl goods that are to Im shipped off. Addison, 
4 . In naval language, to reebive into the ship: as, to 
ship a heavy sea. 

Siii'PBOARU. «. .V. [ship and board. See Boaiid.] 

I. This word is seldom used but in adverbial phrases: 
a shipl'Oftrd, an shipboard, in a ship. 

Ia.'t him go on shipboard, and the mariners will not leave 
their starboard and larbcurd. Bramkall. 

Friend, 

What do’st thou make a shiphoardV To what end ? Thyden. 

Ovid, writing from «» shipboard to his friends, cxcuscil the 
faults of his poetry by his misfortunes. Hrydai. 
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2. The plank of a ship. 

They have made all thy shipboards of iir-tiees, and bruugh: 
cedars from Lebanon to make masts. lizek. .\xvii. 

Shi'pbov. n. s. [ship and Aoy.] Boy that serves in u 
ship. 

Few or none know me: if they did. 

This shiphoy'% semblance hath disguis’d me quite. Shakspeare. 

Shi'pless.# adj. [ship and /ess.] Without ships. 

It is by no^ means a shipless sea, but every where peopled 
with white smis. Gray, Lett, to Dr. Wlmrtm, (1766.) 

Shi'pman. n.s. [skip wadi man.'] Sailor; seaman. 

I myself have the veiy points they blow, 

AU the quarters that they know 

I’ the shipmau’s curd. Shakspeare, Matdtelh. 

Hiram sent in the navy shijmum that hud knowledge of the 
sea. 1 Kings, ix, ay. 

Shi'pmaster. «. s. Master of the ship. 

The shipmaster came to him, and said unto him. What 
meanest thou, O sleeper ! arise, cull upon thy God. Jon. i. 6. 

Siii'pMONi-.Y.* w. .V. [ship and vtmicp.'] An imposition 
foi nierly Icvicil on port towns, and other places, loi 
fitting out ships; revived in king Charles the first’s 
time, and abolished in the same reign. 

Mr. .\o) brought his ship-money first for maritime towns; 
but tliut was like putting iii a little augerj that afterwards you 
may put in a greater. SelJeu, Table-Talk. 

Shi'ppen.# n. .V. [peypen, Sax. slubuluro.] A stable, 
in Lancashire, a cow-house. 

Shepenes and dairies. Chaucer, Wtfe oj Bath's Tail. 

Sm'ppiNG. II. s. [from ship."] 

1. Vessels of navigation; fleet. 

Before Ctesar’s invasion of this land, the Britons had not 
any shi/piug at all, other than their boats of twigs covertvl 
with hidei. Rategh. 

The numbers and courage of our men, with the strcimth ui 
oiur shijping, have for many ages past made us a match lor the 
greatest of our neighbours at land, and an overmatch for the 
strongest at sea. Temple. 

Fishes first to shipping did impart. 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Drytleh 

2. Passage in a slii|). 

They took shippnng and came to Gapernaum, seeking for 
Jesus. St.John,yi.iA. 

Bhi'pwueck. m. s. [ship and st-rtrL] 

1. The destruction of .ships by rocks or shelves. 

Bold were the men, which 011 the oeeaii first 
Spread their new sails, when shipivreek was the worst. WttUer. 

We are not to quarrel with the water fur inundations and 
shipwreeks. 1 'F.slrange. 

'i'his stu-war cost the Carthaginians five liiindrcd quinqui- 
renies, and the Romans seven hundred, including thmr shif'- 
wrecks. Arbulhnot. 

2. The parts of a shattered ship. 

They might have it in their own country, and that by g;.- 
thcring up the shipwrecks of the Athenian and Roman theatre:. 

Drydt 

3. Destruction; miscarriage. 

Holding faith and a good cutiscicure, which some having put 
away, concerning faith, have made shipwreck. x 7 V/m. 

To Sm'rwKECK. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To tlestroy by dashing on rocks or shallows. 

Whence the sun ’gins his reflection, 

Shipivrcekiiig storms and direfiil thunders break. Shakipiiiie. 

2. To make to sufler the dangers of a wreck. 

Thou that caii’st still the raging of the seas. 

Chain up the winds, and bid the tempests cease. 

Redeem my shipwreck’d soul from raging gusts 

Of cruel passion and deceitful lusts. Pn, r. 

A square piece of marble shews itself to have been a httlc 
pagan m.'iuiincnt of two persons who were shipwrecked. 

Addist n. 

3. To throw by loss uf the vessel. 

Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity. 

No friends, no hope 1 no kuidrt»l weep for me. Shakspeare. 
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Shi'pwbight. n. s. [ship and voright.'] A builder of 

ships. 

sucli impresg of MhipwrigUt, whose sore task 
Dom not divide the Sunday from the week. Slutkipeare, 

A miserable shame it were for our shipwrightt, if they did 
not exceed all others in the settiii" up of our roval ships. 

Ralegh. 

Vast numbers of ships iii our harbours, and shipwrights in 
our Bca-jmrt towns. Swift. 

The Roman fleet, oltliough built liy Mpwrighh, and eon- 
' ducted by pilots, both without experience, defeated that of the 
Carthamiiians. Arhulhnol. 

As vmen a shipm^hl stands his woikmen o’er. 

Who ply the wimble some huge beam to bore. 

Urg’d on all hands it nimbly s|)iiis almnt. 

The grain deep piercing, till it scoops it out. Pope. 

SHIRE, n. s. [fcip, from j'cipan, to divide, Ssixon.] 
A division of the kingdom ,* a county; so much of 
the kingdom as is under one sheriff 

His blazing eyes, like two bright shining shield-.. 

Did burn with wrath, and sparkled living fire; 

As two broad beacons, set in ojicn fields. 

Send forth thedr flames &r oil'to every shirr. S/ietiser, F. Q. 

The noble youths from distant shins resort. Prior. 


Shi'remote.* n.s. [J•cl|l-5«nloc, Sax. See Moit!.] 
Anciently, a county court; a meeting of the persons 
of tlic county on an extruordiiiury occasion. 

If the matter was of great iiiipurtanec, it was put in the full 
shiremofc; and if the general voice acquitted or condcmiuxi, 
this was final in the cause. 

Btirke, Ahritlg. F.ng. Hist. B. ii. eh. 7. 

7 b SilinK.# v.ri. To shark; to practise mean or 
artful tricks. See To Siiaiik. Shirking; an eager 
desire to cheat another. Exm. Dialect. Grose. 

SherktHg and raking in the tobaeco-sliups. 

llarbolUe (Irnustouf, Sp. ogaiiist Abp. Lauil, ^1640.) 

To Shirk.# t>. a. 

1. To procure by mean tricks; to steal. 

Tell me, you that never heard the call of any voeution, that 
arc free of no other company tliuii your idle cumpaiiioiis, that 
shirke living from others, hut time from yourselves; tell me. 
May it not be said of idleness, as of envy, that it is its own 
SCOUI^gC ? Up. Raiiihnit', Serin, ( 1635 ,) p. 40. 

2. To avoid : a modern and vulgar cullotjuial term. 

Shirl.# aeJj. Shrill. Hnloet. Set) Shrill. The 
shirlcock is the Devhyshire word for t’-e throstle or 
song'thrush. Regge. 

SHIRT.-f" >1. s. [Mr. Horne Tooke asserts that 
shirt is the past participle of the .Sax. fcijian, to 
shear, to divide. Junius and Skinner derive it from 
the Sax. ]'y|tc, (which Dr. Johnson has innecnratcly 

f iven I'C^c,) whence our mrk. But skirt is, un- 
ouhtedly, the Icel. seyrta, indiisium.] The under 
linen garment of a man. Dr. Johnson. — And 
formerly, he might have added, oft'ither sex. 

She bir shirte did upon. 

And east on hir a mantell close. Gower, Conf. Am. B. 5. 

She hail her sherles and gyrdlcs of lieerc. 

Rp. Fisher, Serm.s. 
Shift a shirt: the violence of action hntli made you reck as 
a sacrifice. Stmhspearr, Cgmbcliue. 

1 take but two shifts out with me, and I mean not to sweat 
extraordinarily. Shaksfiearc, Hen, IV. 

When we lay next us what w/ liold most dear. 

Like Hcrrulcs, etireiiom’d shteu we wear. 

And cleaving niischielt. liruden. 

Several persons io December bad notliiug over their shouk- 
d|p but their iUrU. Addison on Italy. 

To Shirt. v,a. [from tlie noun.] To cover; to 
dotlie os in a shirt. 


Ah ! for so many souls, as but this mom 
Were cloath’d with flesh, and warm’d with vital blood, 

But naked now, or sAiried but with air. Dryden. 

Sut'rti.ebs. adj. [from shirt.l Wanting a shirt. 

Linsey-woolsey brothers. 

Grave mummers 1 sleeveless some, and shirtless others. Ptyae. 

Siii'ttau. 7 »• s. A sort of precious wood, of whicli 

8fii''iTiM. 3 Moses made the greatest part of the 
tables, altars, and planks belonging to the tabernacle. 
The wood is hard, tough, Eiiiootfi, without knots, 
and extremely beautiful. It grows in Arabia. 

Calmet. 

I will plant in the wilderness the riiltei-tree. Is. xli. 19. 

Brinftnie an offering of badgers’ ^ias and sAtVlm-wood. 

Mxodas. 

SHI'TTLE.# adj. [probably from the Germ, schvl- 
teln, to sluike.] Wavering; unsettled: as, a shitHr- 
hcaded or shitlle-hraMitA person, which Sherwood 
gives in his dictionary, and which Cotgravc explains 
by //gAf-headed and g/i/(/ 7 /-licadcd. 

We passe not what the people say or thinkc: 

Tlicir shittte hate makes none but cowards shrinke. 

Mir. for Alag. p. 456. 

Shi'ttleness.# n. s. [from shittlc.'] Unsettletlness ; 
inconsbincy; lightness. 

The vain shittleness of an unconstant head. 

Barret, Alo, 1580. 

Shi'ttlecock. w. s. [Commonly and perhaps as pro¬ 
perly shuttlecock, Of shit tie or shuttle the etymology 
is doubtful: Skinner derives it from schutleln, Germ, 
to shake; or j'ceariaii, Saxon, to throw. He thinks 
it is called a cock from its feathens. Perhaps it is 
properly sliuttlecork, a cork driven to and fro, like 
the instrument in weaving, and softened by frequent 
and rapid utterance from cork to cock.^ A cork 
stuck with feathers, and driven by players from one 
to another with buttlediKirs. 

You need not discharge a Ccinnon to break the chiun of his 
thoughts: till) put of a shilllecoek, or the creaking of a jack, 
will do his business. Cottier. 

SMlVE.'f’ Ti.s. [sch/f, Dutch, a round slice, schyvat, 
plur. Onr w'ord was anciently .tAcerv .• an :1 it may 
be referred to the Sax. j'ceopan, to shave, whence 
pceajrSa, segmen, nssula.] 

1. A slice of bread. 

A sheeve of'brcad as brown as imt. Wetmer, Albion’s F.iig/ttnd. 

Easy it is * 

Of a cut loaf to steal a shive. Titus Andruniciis. 

2. A thick splinter, or lamina cut off from the main 
substance. 

Shavings made by the plane arc in some things diflbring 
from those skives, or thin and flexible pieces of wood, that 
arc obtained by borers. Boyle. 

To Shi'ver. V. n. [from sA/w.] To fall at once into 
many parts or shives. 

Had’st th .iu been ought but gossamer, feathers, air, 

So many &thom down precipitating, 

Thoud’st shiver’d like an egg. ■ Shahspeare, K.Jidiu. 

The natural world, slugiw gravity once cease, or be with¬ 
drawn, would insU^ly shiver into millions of atoms. tVoodward. 

To Sm'vEii. P. a. To break by one act into many parts; 
to shatter. 

'The ground with sAtfxrr'd armour strown. Milton, P.L. 

Showers of granado’s rain, by sudden burst 
Disolodlng munieroUS bowels; fragments of steel 
A thousand ways at oacc, the shivePd orbs 
Fly diverse, working torment. Philos. 

To SIirVER.'f’ ».«. [Icel. *concussiones; 

Germ, sehawen, tremere. Serenius. Dr. Johnson 
also assumes the German word as tlie origin. Per- 
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liaps the Teut. hiyverm% to shiver for cold, is the 
original; s being prcfixcil; which is a common 
prefix, in words of several laiigiingcs, and especially 
with the Gotliick nations. See Shock, Snoi;, 
Short, and To Show. Gower and Chaucer write 
chevert or c/ihvr, for the present word. “ The 
blanch fever with chele inaketh me so to ckevei.” 
Conf. Am. 13 . 6. “ I r/im’r fiir default of hete.” 
Compl. of 111 . Knight, ver. 231.] To quake; to 
tremble; to shudder, ns with cold or fear. 

Any very harsh noise will set the teeth on edge, and make 
all the body shiver. Bacon, 

What religions palsy’s this. 

Which makes the houghs divest their bliss ? 

And that they might her footsteps straw. 

Drop their loaves with shivering awe. Cleaveland, 

Why stand we longer shivering under fear ? Mtllon, P, L„ 

Tlic man that slaver'd on thelirink of sin. 

Thus steel’d and harden’d, ventures Iwldly in. Drt/den, 

He ilescril>cil this march to the temple with so much horror, 
that he shivered every joint. Addison. 

(live up lyiiiiis to the realms of day. 

Whose ghost, yet shivering on Cocytus’ sand. 

Expects its passage to the farther strand. 

Vromelheus is laid 
f/n icy ('ancasns to shiver, 

W'hile vultures eat his growing liver. 

Sin'vER.'f* n. .y. [from tbe verb.] 

1. One fragment of many into whicli any thing is 
broken. 

He would pound thcc into shivers with his list, ns a sailor 
breaks a bisruit Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress, 

As brittle as the glory is the face; 

For there il is crack’d in an hundred shivers. Shakspeare. 

If yon strike a solid Imdy that is brittle, it breaketh not only 
where the immediate force is, but breaketh all alxiiit into 
shiners and fritters. Bacon, Kat. Hat. 

•Surging waves against a solid rock, 

Though all to shivers dash’d. Alillon. 

2. A thin Slice; a iilllc pittcc. 

Of your white bread a slaver. Chaucer, Souijin. Tale. 

The mole [is] a siiiull thin stiver of wood. 

Hammond on St. Matth, vii. 3 

3. A shaking fit; a tremor. 

4. A spindle. llisi. It. S. i. 56. 

5. In naval language, a wheel fixed in a channel or 
block. 

Shi'verino.# h. s. [froiP s/z/irr.] 

1. Act of tiviiibling, 

Panirk fears and shiverings oftentimes attend bloodgiiilty 
men, us long a., they live. Cloudman, H'liif. Er, Con/. P. it. 

2. Division; disnieinbermont. 

Upon the breaking and Jt/oW/ng of a great state, \ou may 
Ite sure to have wars. Bacon, 


Pope. 


SiriJI. 


Sih'very. aft/, [from stiiver.'] Loose of coherence; 
incompact; easily lulling into many fragntonts. 

Tliere were observed incredible numbers of these shells thus 
flatted, and extremely tender, in shivery stone. Woodioard, 

SiiOit'ns'roNK. n. s. 

S/toathloHc is li small stone, smcMtUi without, of 
a dark liver colour, and of t1ic sapic colour within, 
only with the addition of a faint purple. It is a 
fragment broke oft' an iron vein. 

lVood<xard on Tossils. 
Certain tin stones lie on the face of the ground, which tlwy 
' rail shoad, as shed from the main loail, and made somewhat 
round by the water. Carrtg, 0 iirv. of Comivall, 

Tlie loads or veins of metal were by this action of the ile- 
parting water made easy to lie found out by the shoads, or 
trains^ of metallick rru|iniciits bom off from them, and lying 
in trains from those veins tow ards the sea, in the same course 
that water falling thence would take. Woodward. 

VOL. IV. 


SHOAL.*f" n. s. [pceole, Sax. a multitude. Sec the 
fourth sense of Scull.] 

1. A croud; a great multitude; a throng. 

When there he great shoots of people, which go on to popu¬ 
late, without foreseeing means of siistentatifm: once in an age 
they di.schargc their pcujsle upon other iinlions. Baeuu. 

A league is made against such routs and shidcs of pcsople as 
have iillerly ilegpnerated from nature. _ Bacon. 

The vices of a prince draw sholes of followers, when his virtue 
leaves him tiu* more eminent, because single. Decay of Piety. 

A */«w/ of silver fishes glides 

And plays about the baracs. Waller, 

God had the eitr.iinund of famine, whereby he could have 
carried them ofl' by shoals. Woodward. 

Around the goddess roll 
Broad hats, and hoods, and cups, a sable shoal. 

Thick, and more thick the black blockade extends. Pope. 

2 . A shallow; a stuid-bank. [acontraction ofsAa//oic.] 

The haven's mouth they durst not enter, fur the dangerous 

shoals. Abbut, Desrr. of the World. 

He heavf"! them off the sholes. Dryden. 

The depth of your pond .should t>e six foot; and on the sides 
some sholes for the fish to lay their spawn. ikfo^imer. 

To SiiOjtL.'f' V. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To croud; to throng. 

The wiixc-sprniig entrails, about which faiisens and fish did 
shtde. Chapman. 

The women flock to St. Mary’s in such troops, and so early, 
th.1t the masters of arts have no room to sit; so as the vice- 
chancellor and heads of houses were in deliberation to repress 
their shoaling thither. 

Wvlton to Sir E. Bacon, (tfiyS,) Bern. p. 472. 

2. To be shallow; to grow shallow. 

Wlmt they met 
Solid, or slimy, as in raging sen, 

’J'ost up and down, together croiidcd drove. 

From caeli side shoaling tow’rds the month of hell. Mdlon, P, L. 

Shoal.- f" adj. Shallow; obstructed or incumbered 
with banks. Applied by Spenser to one of bis 
personified rivers. 

Mulunna, were she not so shole. 

Were no less faire and beautifnll than she. Sjtrnscr, F. Q. 

Siioa'i.iness. 11. s, [from s/toer/y.] Shallowness; fre¬ 
quency of alinllow places. 

Shoa'ly.*}' adj. [from s/tofl/.] Full of shoals; full of 
shallow ])Iaces. 

Reddish weeds in ahiindanee grew in it, being but shoaly; 
and specially about the biuiks of it. 

Bp. Uichardsm on the O. Test. p. ii. 

Those who live 

Where with his shiuily fords Vultumus roars. Drydeu. 

The watchful hero' felt the knocks, and found 
The tossing vessel sidl’d on shoaly ground. Dryden. 

SHOCK.'I' «. .V. [choc, old Fr. as our word was also 
sometimes wrillen. Sec Chuck. The Teut. word 
is schock, concussus.] 

1. Conflict; mutual impression of violence; violent 
coiicounsp. 

Through the shock 

Of fighting riements on all sides round 

Environ’d, wins Ids way. Milton, P. L. 

2. Conctission; external violence. 

It is inconceptihlc how any such man that hath stood the 
shuck of an eternal duration, without corruption or alteration, 
shoidd after lie corrupted or altered. Judge Halt. 

These strong unshaken mounds resist the shocks 
Of tides and seas temimstuuos, while the rocks, 

Tliat secret in n long continu’d vidn 

Pass through the earth, the ponderous pile sustain. Blaekmerr. 

Sueh is the haughty man, his towering soul, 

’Midst alt the shocks and injuries of iortune, » 

Rises superior and looks down on Ciesar. AdSton. 

Long at the head of his few faithful friends, 

He stood die shock of a whole host of foes. Addison. 

4 R 
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The tender uplei from thdr parents rent 
^ stormy Aoekt, must not neglected lie, 

Tnc prey of worms. Pkilipt. 

3. The conflict of enemies. 

The adverse legions, not less hideous join’d 
The horrid shark. MUtm, P. L. 

Those that run away arc in more danger than the others 
that stand the shack. L'Estrange. 

The mighty force 

Of Edward twice o’ertiirn’d their desperate king: 

Twice be arose, and join’d the horrid shock. Philips. 

4. Ofleiice; impression of disgust. 

fewer shocks a statesman gives his friend. Young. 

5. [shockc, Teut. strues.^ A pile of sheaves of corn. 

Corn tithed, sir parson, together to get. 

And cause it on shocks .0 be by and by set. Tnsscr. 

• In a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in, in his 
season. ,Teb. 

Thou, full of days, like weighty sharks of coni. 

In season reap’d, snail to thy grave be born. Samli/s. 

Behind the master walks, builds up the shocks. 

Feels his heart heave with Joy. Thomson. 

6 . [From s/mg.] A rougli tiog. 

Ihvould fain know why a shock and a hound arc not distinct 
species. Lrtckr. 

To SHOCK.'f” w. a. [Sax. peeaenn; Germ, schoclcn; 
Fr. c/toequer.^ 

1. To shake by violence. 

2. To meet force with force; to encounter. 

These her princes are come home again: 

Come thelhrec corners of the world in arms. 

And wc will shock them, Shakspmrr, K. .Tohn. 

3. To offend; to disgust. 

Supposing verses are never so bcantiful, yet if they roiitaiii 
any thing that sitocks religion or good manners, they are 

Versus inopes rerum niigecquc ciiuor<e. Jliytlrii. 

My son, 

I bade him love, and liid him now forbciu': 

If you have any kindness for him, still 

All Ivise him not to shock a father’s will. llrydeu. 

Julian, who lov’d eiieh sober mind to shock. 

Who laugh’d at God, and offer’d to a cock. _ Ilar/r. 

Those who in rcmling Homer arc shocked that ’tis alw.ays a 
lion, may as well be angry that ’tis always a man. Pope. 

To Shock, v. v. 

1. To met*t with hoslile violence. 

And now witli shouts the shocking arniits clos’d. 

To lances lances, shields to shields oppos’d; 

Couimiitual death the fate of war conibunds, 

Each adverse battle gor’d with equal w uiiids. Pope. 

2* To be offensive. 

The French humour, in regard of the liberties they take in 
female conversations, is very shocking to tlie Italians, who arc 
naturally jealous. Addison on Italy. 

To Shock, v. n. [fvoni tlie noun.] To build up jiiles 
of sheaves. 

Reap well, scatter not, giither clean that is shorn. 

Bind fast, shock apace, have an eye to Uiy corn. Tnsscr. 

ShoVkinoly.* adv. [from To s/uscL'} So as to dis¬ 
gust; offensively. 

It would be shockingtif ill-bred in that coiniiany; and inderil 
not extrcmelv well bre:l in any other. Ld. Chesterjlvld. 

Ill my opinion, die shortness of a triennial sitting would 
iiave the following ill effects: it would make the iiicinber 
more shamelessly and shocldngly corrupt; it would increase 
ills dependence on those who could best support him at his 
election; it would wrack and tear to pieces the fortunra of 
those who stood upon thdr own fortunes aod their private 
interests; it would moke the electors infinitely more venal; 
and it would make the whole body of the people who arc, 
whether they have votes or not, eoncerned in elections, more 
lawless, more idle, more debauched: it would utterly destroy 
(obriotv, the imrliistry, the integnty, the simplicity of ail 
OT people'; and, undermine, I am much afraid, the deepest 
Dwt laid foundations of the commonwealth. 

Btttie, Speech on the Duration 0/ Parliameuls. 


Shod for shoed, the preterite and participle passive of 
To shoe. 

Strong axle-treed cart tiiat is clouted and shod. Timer. 

SHOE.'f* n. s. ))lural shoes, anciently shoon. [rco. 
Sax. schu, Germ, skohs, M. Goth. “ ddjecto sibilo 
ab antiquissimo hm, hi/a, obtegere.” Stiernh. and 
Screiiius. The won!, therefoit*, to which Stiem- 
hieimius refers, is properly siya, to cover. But 
Wachter objects to this, as skya means to cover as 
with n shatlow, from the Gr. <rxtd, a shadow; 
whereas a shoe is tlic apparel of the foot, Gr. o-xeui), 
indumentum; and he thinks that at first the word 
vrus ^fot-sio, {a» hand-schuh then used for a glove,) 
and afterwards by aphmresis sko. The plural shoon 
i.s still used in the north of England.] Tlie cover 
of the foot: of horses as well as men. 

Your hose should be ungartcred, your shoe untied, and every 
tiling about you demonstrating a careless desolation. 

Skaksprare. 

Sparc none but such as go in clouted shoon. 

For they are thrifty honest men. Shaktpearc, Hen. VI. 

This hollow cylinder is fitted with a sucker, upon whirh is 
nailed a good thick |iiccc of tanned Moe-lcather. Boyle, 

’J'he dull swain 

Treads on it daily with his flouted dioon, Jllittim. Comui. 

T was ill ]iain, pulled oQ' my shoe, and some ciisc that gave 
me. Temple. 

To SiiOK. 71 . a, preterite 1 shod ; inirtiriple passive 
shod, [from the noun.] 

I. To fit the foot with a shoe: uscti commonly of 
horses. 


The smith’s note for shfaiiig and plough-irons. Shnkspcftrr. 
He doth nothing lint talk of hit horse; and makes it a great 
appropriation to iiis own good parts, that he can shw him 
himself. Shfikspcnre. 

'IVll your master that the heites want shoeing. Swift. 

2 . To cover the bottom. 

The wheel compos’d of crickets’ bones. 

And d.iiiitily made ftir the nonce, 

I'or fear of rattling on the stones. 

With thistle down they shod it. Drayton. 

Shok'bi,a( k.# n. s. [shoe anti black."] One who cleana 
hlioes. Dr. .Tohnsun calls such an one u shueblackcr. 
See .lAP.\NN£it. 


SiKMc'uoY. n. s. Ishor and boj/.] A boy that cleans 
slides. • 

If I employ a shoeboy, is it in view to l.I.> advantage, or my 
own convenience V Sivift. 

Siioi/iNG-HORN. «. s. [shoe and horn.] 

1. A horn used to facilitate the admission of the foot 
into a narrow shoe. 

2. Any thing by which a transaction is facilitated; 
any thing used as a medium: in contempt. 

Most of our fine young Indies retain in their service supet 
niiuiernry and insignificant, fellows, which they use like whif- 
flers, and coiiimonfy call shodng-homs. Spectator. 

I have been an arrant shaeing-hom for^ above these twenty 
years. 1 served my mistress in that capacity abow five of the 
number before she was sh6d. Though she baa many who 
made their applications to her, I always thought myself the 
best shoe in her shop. ^ectater. 

Suoe'maker. «..s. [shoe and maker.] One whose 
trade is to make shoes. 

A cobicr or shoemaker may find some little fault vritli the 
lafchct of a shqn that an Appclles had pmnted, when the whole 
figure is such as none but an Appclles could ptunt. Watts. 

Sho'er.* b. s. [pcoepe, Sax..a maker of shoes.] One 
who fits the foot with a shoe; used, id some places, 
of a farrier. 
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Siiok'sthinc.# n. s. [sAoe and siritig .2 A string or 
ribband witli which the shoe is tied. 

Bcmlin" liiii supple liauis, kis^hig his liuuds, 
liuiiouriiig skorilrmgs. 

Ilmulolph, MvJc^ Looking-Glatt, {16.18.) 

SHOE'TVK.'f' n. X. Ixhoe aiui tjfc.'] The ribband willi 
whit:li women tic their shoes. 

I wish her hwiuiy. 

That owes not nil its duly 
To gaudy tire, or glistering 

Cranhaio, iKlinUt I'f the Muset, il’Mes. 

Madam, i do ns is my duty. 

Honour the shadow of your sh-ieli;r. Hudibras. 

SHOCK w. s, riVom shDck.l Vitilent concussion. 

Another’s diving how lie did adore, 

Which, with a xAug, casts nil the hair before. Drtfdcn. 

He will rather have the primitive imm to be produced, in a 
kind of digcstin.g balneimi, where all tlie heavier lees may sub¬ 
side, and a due arqiiililirinm be maintained, not disturiicd bv 
any such rude and violent shnjis that would ruffle and break ail 
the little stamina of the embryon. BnMry. 

To Siioo.”^' V. a. To .shalco ; to agitate bv sudden 
internipled impulses. Dr. John.son.— This is a 
very ancient word. 

The boat in the myddil of tlie see w.'is ^cAiiflgu/with wawis, 
for tile wynd was conirarie. Wvliffr, SI. Matth. xiv. 

After it IS washed, liny put the rcmuaiit iiitoa wooden disti, j 
the which they softly »hoi> to and tru in the water, until the 
eartiiy substance be flitted away. Carew. 

To .Sliixi. "= V. u. To move oil'; to be gone; to jog. 

A low word. 

I'hc.sc liiiucd words agog 

.■so set the goddesses, that they in anger ;;:m to iAo/r- 

Hall, Tr. ij'Jliniiri't //jad, (1581.) 

Will yon shag oft'? Shahsyiarc, Hen. V. 

Snti’ot;iNG.^{= M. s. [from -''/wg.J Concussion; agita¬ 
tion. 

Through the violence of Btch shoggings lthe.t) arc leapt out 
of the eoaeh. Harmar, 'fi-.af Betti, (1.^87,) p. 38;. 

To Siio'o.-LE.# f. a. To shake about; to joggle. 
North. 

.SijoNE. The preterite of iAt/tc. • 

■All his I'.ilhcr in him ihonr. MiUon. P.L. 

•Shook, 'i'hc preterite and in poetry participle pas¬ 
sive xhake. 

Taxallan iliouh by Montezuma's pow’rs, 

Has, to resist his foices, call’d in ours. Diyden. 

Shoon.*- Sec Shoe. 

To SHOOT.'}' V. a. preterite, I shot; jmrticiplo, 
shut, or shollcn. (j'cofciaii, Sax. shiofti, Icel. juculari, 
to dart; an ancient word, common to all the 
northern dialects. Sereiiius. Wiichter cvtnsiders 
it as formed from the sound made by tlie passing 
of the dart or i.rrow. Sereiiius also tliiuks that 
the ikythians look their name from this ancient 
term; wliieh intleed Scldeii liud long before 
noticed: “ 'I’lic Grecians call the northern (pcxiplc) 
all Scythians, perhaps the original of that name 
being from shooting, for which they were especially 
through the world famous.” See Sehleu’s Notes 
on Drayton’s Polyolbion, Song viii.] 

1. To discharge any tiling so as to make it fly with 
speed or violence* 

Light 

Skoott far Lito the bosom of dim night 

A glimmering dawn. Milton, P. L. 

2. lo discharge as from a bow or gufl. 

1 owe you much, and, like a witless youth. 

That which I owe is lost i*’but if you please 

To fhoat an arrow that self way 

Which you did Aoot the first, I do not doubt 

To find both. , SheA-sjieare. 
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Tliis mnrthemus shaft that’s that 
Hath not yet lighted; and our safest way 
Is to uvoid the aim. Shelopeare. 

A pomp of winning graces waited still. 

And from aliout her shot darts of desire 

Into all eyes to wish her still in sight, Milton, P. L. 

3. To let off: used of the instrument. 

The men ihnnt strong shoots with their bows. Abhoi, 

The two ends of a bow shot off, fly from oneiuiother. Boytr. 

Men who know not hearts slionid make examples; 

Which, like a warning-piece, must be >hol off. 

To fright the rest from rrinir's. Dryden. 

4. To strike with any thing shot. 

Mot an hand shah touch the mount, but he shall be sti-ned 
or shot through. Bjt. xix. 13. 

j. To emit new parts, as a vegetable. 

None of the trees exalt themselves, neither thoot up tlieir 
top among the thick boughs. Hzek. xxxi. I4. 

A ^rain of inust-ird groweth up and shootclh out_ great 
branches. St. Mark, iv. 3*. 

Tell like a tall old oak, how learning stionts, 

To lieavcn her branches, and to hell her roots. Hrnham. 

6 . To emit;. to dart or thrust forth. 

I1i.it gently warms , 

The universe, ami to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unseen. 

Shunts iinisible virtue ev’ii to the deep. Mittun, P. T„ 

Ye who pluck the flowers, 

Bevrarc the secret snake that shoots a sting. Dryden. 

7 'he last had a star upon its breast, which shat forth pointed 
beams of a peculiar lustre. Addisnn. 

Fir’d by the torch of noon, to tenfold rage, 

Th’ infuriate hill forth shoals the pillar’d llaiiic. Thomson. 

7. To push suddenly. So we say, to shoot a bolt or 
lock. 

I have laugh’d sometimes when I have reflected on those 
men who hitVe shut themselves into the world; tome bolting 
out upon the stage with vast applause, and some hissed olT, 
quitting it with disgrace, Dryden. 

The liiiiiid air his moving pinions wound, 

Anil, in tne inonient, shoo! him on the ground. Dryden. 

B. To push forward. 

They that see me shout out the lip, they shake the head. 

Pstdms. 

y. To fit lo each other by planing; a workman’s 
term. 

Strait lines in joiner’s language are called a joint: that is, 
two pieces of wood that are shot, that is planed or elsq paired 
with a pairing-chisscl. Motou. 

I o. To pass through with swiftness. 

Thus having said, she sinks beneath the ground. 

With furious haste, and shouts the Stygian sound. Dryden. 

7o Shoot.'!' v . n. 

1. To perform the act of shooting, or emitting a missile 
wea))uu. 

The archers have sorely sieved him and shot at him. 

lieneds. 

When he has shot his best, he is sure that none ever did shout 
better. 'Priiifilc. 

A shining harvest cither luist displays, 

And shunts against the sun with cipial rays. Dryib 11. 

When you shout, and shut one eye. 

You (.annot think he would deny 
To lend the other friendly aid. 

Or wink, as coward and afraid. Prior. 

2. To germinate; to increase iu vegetable growth. 

Siich trees as love the sun do not willingly descend fur into 
the earth; and tbcrcfjrc they are comuionly trees that shout 
up much. _ Bacon. 

Onions, as they hang, will shoot forth. Bucmi. 

The tree at once both upward shoots. 

And ju-'t as much grows downward to the roots. CIcare'anil. 

Hie inonareh oak, the patriarch of the trees. 

Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees. Drudrii. 

Nor will the withered stock lie green again, • 

But the wild olive shoots and shades the ungrateful plain. 

Dryden. 
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New creature* rite, 

A tnoving mas* at first, afld short ofAhi^s; 

Hit tkooHng out with legs and imp’d with wings. Dryden. 

The corn laid up by ants would tAoot under ^und, if they 
£d not bite off ml the buds; and Uterefore it will produce 
nothing. Addum. 

A wild, whm weeds and ilow’rs promiscuous thoot, 

Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. Pope. 

3. To form itself into any shape by emissions from a 
radical particle. 

• If the menstruum be overcharged, metals will Aoot into 
ciystnls. Bacon. 

Although exhaled and plai^ in cold conservatories, it will 
crystellize and $hoot into glacions bodies. Brown. 

That rude moss will thoot itself into several forms, till it make 
an habitable world: 9 he steady band of Providence being the 
invisible guide of all its motions. Burnet, Theory. 

Express’d juices of plants, boiled into the consistence of a 
syrup, and set into a cool place, the essential salt will thoot 
upon the sides of the vessels. Arbulhnot on Ahmcntt. 

4. To be emitted.. 

There that a streaming lainp along the sly. 

Which on the winged light’ning seem’d to ny. Drt/de». 

Tell them that the rays of light thoot from the sun to our 
earth, at the rote of one hundred and eighty thousand miles 
in the second of a minute, tliey stand aghast at such talk. 

Watts. 

The grand srtherial bow 

Sitoois up immense. Thomson. 

5. To protiibcrate; to jet out. 

The land did shoot out with a very great promontory, bend¬ 
ing that way. Abbot, Detc. of the World. 

Hiis valley of the Tirol lies enclosed on all sides by the 
Alps, though its dominions shoot out into several bronrhes 
among the breaks of tlie mountains. Addison on Italy. 

6. To pass ns nil arrow. ^ 

Thy words shout through my heart. 

Melt my resolves, and timii me all to love. Aildison. 

7. To become any thing by sudden growth. 

Materials dark and crude. 

Of spiritous fiery spume, till tourh’d 

With Heaven’s ray, and temper’d, they shoot forth 

So beauteous, opening to the ambient light. Milton, P. 1 ,. 

Let me but live to shadow this young plant 
From blitcs and storms: he’ll soon shoot up a hero. Dryden. 

8 . To move swiftly along. 

Ashooti^ star in autmnii thwarts the night. Milton, P. L. 

Where Tigris at the foot of Paradise 
Into a gulf sAu/ under ground, till irart 
Rose up a fountain by the tree of life. _ Milton, P. L. 

At first she flutters, but at length ho springs, 

To smootiicr.flight, and shoots u|>on her wings. Dryden. ! 

The broken lur loud whistling ns she flies, , 

She stops and listens, and shnutt forth again. 

And guides her pinions by her young one’s cries. Dryden. 

Heaven’s imiierious qiietm shot down from high. 

At her approach the brazen lunges fly. 

The gates are forc'd. Dryden. 

She downward glides. 

Lights in Fleet-ditch, and shoots beneath the tides. (lay. 

Wlierc the mob gathers, swiftly sltoot along. 

Nor idly mingle in the noisy throng. _ Gay. 

Not half so swiftly shoots along in air 
The gliding lightning. Pope. 

9. lb feel a cjuick glancing pain. 

They found these noses one day shoot and swell extremely. 

■■ ’ Taller, No. i6o. 

SHOOT.'f' «. s. [from the verb.] 

I. The act or impression of any thing emitted from 
a distance. 

The Turkish bow giveth a very forcible shoot, insomuch ns 
the arrow hath pierced a steel target two inches thick; but 
the arrow, if headed with wood, hath been known to pierce 
thrui^tb a piece of wood of eight inches thlcL Bacon. 

3. Hie act striking! or endeavouring to strike with 
a misuve mseharged by any mstrtimcnt. 
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The noise of thy cross-bow 

Will scare the herd, and so my shoot is lost. Shahtpeare, 
But Gome the bow ; now mercy goes to kill, 

‘ And shooting well is then accounted ill. 

Thus will I save my credit in the thoot. 

Not wounding, piu would not let me do’t. * Shaktpeart. 

As a country-fellow was making a thotd at a pigeon, he 
trod upon a snake that bit him. L’Estrange. 

3. [srA^/cw, Dutch.] Brandies issuing from the 
main stock. 

They will not come just on the tops where they were cut, 
but out of those shoots which were water-boughs. Bacon. 

I sow them under asireeii mantling vine, 

Plucking rim clusters from the tender shoots. Milton, Comus. 

Prune off superfluous branches and shoots of this second 
spring: but expose not the Ihiit without leaves sufficient. 

Evelyn. 

The hook she bwe. 

To lop the growth of the luxuriant year. 

To decent form the lawless shoots to bring. 

And teach th’ obedient branches where to spring. Pojtc. 

Now, should my praises owe their truth 
To beauty, dress, or paint, or youth, 

’Twerc grafting on an annual stuck 
That must our expectations mock; 

And making one luxuriant shoot. 

Die the next year for want of root. Sunfl. 

Pride push’d forth buds at every branching thoot. 

And virtue shrunk almost bcneutli the root. Harte. 

4. A young swine; u giice. Cotgraxv. 

Siioo'TEn.'f” H. s. [from s 4 oo/.] vOnc tliat .sliouts; an 

archer; a gunner. 

Some shooters take in hand .stronger bows than they he able 
to maintain. _ Ateham, Tojcophilus. 

The king with gifts a vessel stores ; 

And ne.\t, to reconcile tlic shooter-god, 

Within her hollow sides the suorifiee he stow’d. Dryden. 
Siioi/ting.# n.s. [j-cucunx, Sax. jaeiilatio.] 

1. Act of emilting as from a gun or bow. 

Wrestling, shooting, and otNer such active sports, will keep 
men in health. Sprat, Uni. U. S. p. 18. 

2, Sensiition of tpiick pain. 

1 fancy ac shall have some rain, by the shooting of my corns. 
* Goldsmith, Vtear of Wakefield. 

SIIOF.-f* n.s. [j’ceopjia, Saxon, a mugiizinu; eschofrpe, 
French; shopa, or sc/toppa, low I.at. Ainsworth. 

Dorivctl by Junius from to shape, to form.] 

1. A jiluce where any thing is sold. 

Oiir windows arc broke down. 

And we fur fear conipell’d to shut onr shops. Shakspearc. 

in his needy shojt a tortoise hung, 

An alligator stiil't, and other skins 
Of ill-bhap’d fishes; and almnt his shelves 

beggarly aceonnt of empty boxes. Shaktpeare. 

Scarce any sold in shops could be relied on as fitithfully pre¬ 
pared. Bofie. 

His shop is his clement, and he cannot with any enjoyment 
of himself live out of it. South, Serm. 

What a strange thing is it, that a little health, or the poor 
business of a shop, should keep us so senseless of these gr at 
things, that are coming so fast upon us 1 Law. 

2. A room in which manufactures are carried on. 

Your must grave belly thus answer’d; 

True is it, my incorporate friends. 

That 1 receive the generui food at first. 

Which you do live upon; and fit it is, 

Because I am the storehouse and the shop 

.OT the whole bo.ly. ’ Shaktpeare. 

We have divers mechanical arts and stufls made by them; 
and slw})t for such os arc not brought into vulgar use. Bacon. 
To Shop.* v.n. To frequent shops: os, they are 
shoj^ing, A cant phrase of modem times. 
Sho'puoard. n. s. [s 4 qp-and board.'] Bench on which 
a^ work is done. * 

That beastly rabble, that come down 
From idl the garrets in the tim. 
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And tUlk, and thop^rdt, in vaat awaraia, 

With new-chalk’di>illa, and rasty arms. Hud&rat. 

It dwells not in shops or workhouses; nor till the late age 
was it ever known, tliat any one served seven years to a 
smith or a taylor, that he should commence doctor or divine 
from the litpdoard or the anvil; or from whistling to a team 
come to preach to a congregation. l^ulh, Sena. 

Sho'pbook. n.s. [skt^ and dooLJ Book in which 
a tradesman keeps his accounts. 

They that have wholly neglected the exmrisc of their un¬ 
derstandings, will lie as unfit Air it as one unpractised in figures 
to cast lip a thopbook, Lorte, 

SliOPE.* oki jiret. of shape; ^laped. Sec To Shape. 

She—this further purpose to him sAoyie. Spemrr, F.Q. 

Sho'pkeepeii. «. s. [shop and keep.l A trader who 
sells in a sliop; not a merchant who only deals by 
wholesale. 

Nothing IS more common than to hear a shopkeeper desiring 
his neigldiour to have the goodness to tell him what is a clock. 

Addison. 

Siio'pi,iFTEU. X: n. s. [from shop^ and lift, to rob. See 
To Lift.] One who tinder jireteiiee of buying 
takes occii.sion to steal goods out of a sliuflif 

These women, they call shojdi/ters, when they are chaileiiged 
for their tliufts, appear to be mighty angry and afironted, for tear 
of being scarrlied. Su’ifi, Kxam. Xo. iR. 

He loofcd like u discovered shoplifter, left lo the mercy of 
the Eschange-wonien. Sw'ft, Talc of a Tub, § 6. 

Sho'pliftino. "= n.s. The crime of a shojilifter. 

Siio'pi,iKK.-li= atlj. [sAo/j and/i 7 r.] Low, vulgar. 

Be she never so shoplike or meretricious. 

B. JoasoH, Discoveries. 

Siio'pMAN.*^ n. s. [shop and ma;/.] 

1. A petty trader. • 

(iurth, gen’rous as his nuisc, prescribes and gives, 

The shopmnn sells, and by destruction lives. Drydea. 

2. One who serves in a slifbp. 

For my nait, I have enough to mind in weighing my goods 
out, and waiting on my customers; but my wife, though she 
coiild be of as much use as a shopman lo me, if she would put 
her hand to it, is now only in iiiy wny. * 

Anonym, in Johnson’s Idler, No. 15. 

Shore. The preterite of shear. 

I’m glad thy father’s dead: 

Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 

Shore his old thread in twain. Shaksjtcarr. 

SHORE.*!" «. s. [j’cope, Saxon. Dr. .Tolinsou. — 
From ]'ci]ian, to divide, to separate. Shore, as tlie 
scti-shore or shore of a river (which latter expression 
Dr. Johnson, without any reason, culls a licentious 
use of the word) is the place where the continuity 
of the hind is interrupted, or separated, by the sea 
or the river. Mr. Horne Tooke, Div. of Purl. ii. 
172.] 

1. The coast of the sea. 

Sea cover’d sea; 

Sea without rAorr. Milton, P.L, 

2. Tlic bank of a river. 

Beside {he fniitful shore of muddy Nile, 

Upon a sunny bank outstretched lay, 

in monstrous length, a mighty crocodile. Spenser. 

3. A drain ; properly scum-. 

[schoorc, Tcut. a proi).] The support of a building; 
a buttress. 

When I use the word shore, I may intend thereby a coast 
of land near the ^ or a drain to carry ofi’ water, or a prop 
to supiiort a building. Watts, L%iek. 

To Shore, v. a. [schooreii, Teut.3 

I. To prop; to support.* 

Thew undermined the wail, and, as they wrought, shored it 
up with timber, KnoUes. 
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He did not much sf^gthen his own subsistence in court, 
but stood there on his own feet, for the truth it, the most of 
his allies rather leaned upon him than shored him up. 

Wottou, D. if Buckingham. 

There was also made a shoring or under-propping act for 
the benevolence: to make the sums which any person had 
agreed to pay leviable by course of law. Bacon, lien. VII. 

2. To set on shore. Not in nse. 

I will bring these two moles, these blind ones aboard him; 
if he think it fit to shore them again,— let him call me rc^e. 

Shakspeare, Winl. Tale. 

Jsho'red.# adj. [from share.'} Having a bank or 
shore. 

A ground lying low is soonc overfiowen. 

And shored cannot long continue. *■ Mir.for Mag. p. yyj. 

Sho'reless.'!' adj. [from shore.} Having no coast; 
boundless. 

He shidl be scofied at, and called puritan, if he will not 
rcirel it with them in a shoreless excess. 

Junius, Sin Sligmat. (1639,) P- > 113 ' 

This ocean of felicity is so shoreless and bottomless, that all 
the ssiiiits and angels cannot cxliausi it. Boyle. 

A shoreless ocean. Thomson, Spring. 

The short chaiiiicls of expiring lime. 

Or shoreless ocean of eternity. Young, Night Th. 9. 

SiKi'iiMNi;. n.s. [from shear, shore.} The felt or skin 
of a sheep shorn. 

Shorn. The participle passive of shear: with of. 

So rose the Danitc strong. 

Shorn of his strength. Milton, F, L. 

Vile shriilH arc sham for lirowze; the tow’ring height 
Of uiietuous trees arc torches for the night. Dryden. 

He plunging downward shot his radiant head; 

Dispell’ll tiic lireatliiiig air that broke his flight; 

Shorn of his beams, u man to mortal sight. Dryden. 

SHOUT.'!* adj. [I'ceopc, Saxon. Dr. Johnson.— 
From pcipan, to shear, to cut; shored, shor’d, short, 
cut ofi| opposed to lotifr, which means extended. 
Mr. H. Tooke, Div. of Purl. ii. 172. — Not such is 
the deduction of Wnehter and Screnius; they refer 
it to sharia, and srhorion, to be deficient; noticing 
also the same adjective, without the prefix s, in 
other tongues; as hort, Su. Goth, and Belg. court, 
Fr. cartas, Lat. Hire inclines to the lust as the 
original.] 

1. Not long; cunmioiilv not long enough. 

Weak though I aiii of limb, and short of sight. 

Fur from a lynx, and not a giant quite. 

I’ll do what Mead and Clicscldun advise. 

To kcej) tliesc limbs, and to preserve these e) es. Tope. 

2. Not long in space or extent. 

This less voluble earth. 

By shorter flight to the cast, had left him there. Milton, F. L. 

Though short iny stature, yet iny name extends 
To heaven itself, and earth’s remotest ends. Fojte. 

3. Not long in time or duration. 

They change the ni^lit into day: the light is short, because 
of darkness. ./(tA, xvii. iz. 

Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv’st. 

Live well, how long or short permit to Heaven. Milton, P. L. 

Short were her marrisige joys: for in the prime 
Of youth her lord expir’d tiefoge his time. Dryden. 

4. Repented by quick iterations. 

Her bicath then short seem’d loth from home to pass, 
Which more it mov’d, the more it sweeter was. Sidney. 

Thy breath comes short, thy darted eyes are fixt 
On me for aid, as.if thou wert pursu’d. Dryden. 

My breath grew short-, my beating heart sprung iipwan/. 

And leap’d and bounded in iny lu-iv 1 g inii. Smith. 

5. Not adequate; nut ecjual; will, r/ liLlbrc the thing 
witli whicii the comparison is maiie. 

Immoderate praises the foolish lover thinks short of liis 
mistress, Uioiigh they reach far beyond the heavens. Sidney. 
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Some cottont here gro% but «Ao|||jin worth unto those of 
Sunraii. Sdndt/t. 

Tile Turks give you a quantity rather cxceetling than ihurt 
qf your expectation. Sauih/t. 

1 know them not; nut thcrcrurc am 1 slmrl 
Of knowing what I ought. Milton, P, R, 

To atlniii 

Tlic height and depth of tliy eternal ways, 

All luiiiian thoughts conic t/wH, .Siiprciuc of things. 

Alllloit, P. 

O glorious trial of exceeding love, ^ 

Engining me to rmidate I hut thoH 

Of thy perfection, liow shall 1 attain 1 Milton, P. L. 

To place her in Olympus’ ton a guest. 

Among th’ immortals, who witli nertur feast; 

That poor would seem, that entertainment short 

Of the true splendor of her present court. IVatler. 

Wc err, and come short of science, because we arc so fre¬ 
quently misled by the evil conduct of our imaginations. 

OUmville. 

As in many things the kuowlcdgo of philosophers v/as short 
^ truth, so almost in all things their practice fell short (f 
tlieir knowledge: the princinles by which they walked were 
as much below those by wliicli they judged, as their feet were 
•below their head. Sonth, Serm. 

lie wills nor death shutihl terininate their strife; 

And wounds, if wounds ensue, he short of life. Drt/diti. 

Virgil cx<'(!f;d.s Theocritus in regularity and brevity, ami falls 
short of him in nothing but sinijtlicity and propriety of style. 

Pojie. 


Defect in our behaviour, coming short of the utmost grace¬ 
fulness, often escapes our obsert'ation, Locke. 

If speculative maxims have not an actual iitiivcrs.nl assent 
from all mankind, practical priiiriplcK come, shurt of an uni¬ 
versal reception. Locke. 

The people fall short of tbo'e who border uiiou them, in 
strength of understanding. Addison. 

A neutral indifference falls short of that obligation they lie 
under, who have taken such oaths. Addison. 

When I made these, an artist iindiTtook to imitate it ; but 
using another way of polishing them, be fell much short o/'what 
I had attained to, ns I afterwards understood. Rewton. 

It Is not credible that the riimniciuiis who had estnlilidicd 


colonies in the Perdan gulph, stopt short, withiiiic pushing 
their trade to the Indies. Arhuthnot. 

Doing is exftre.ssly coininauded, and no happiness allowed to 
any tiling sAor/()/■ it. Houlh, Serm. 

The si^ification of words will be allowed to fall much short 
of the knowledge of t hings. Raker. 

6 . Defective; iiiiporl'ect; not attaining llio end; not 
reaching the intended point. 

Since higher 1 fail short, on him w!iO next 
Provokes my envy. Milton. 

That great wit has fallen short in his account. More. 

Where reason came short, revelation discoycred on which 
side the truth lay. . Locke. 

Men express their universal ideas by signs; a faculty which 
beasts come short in. Locke. 


7. Not ftir distant in time. 

lie commmided those, who were appointed to attend him, 
to be ready by a short day. Clarendon. 

8. Scanty} wanting. 

The English were inferiour in number, and grew short in 
their provMions. Hayward. 

They shori of succours, and in deep despair. 

Shook at the dismal prospect of the war. Dryden. 

9. Not fetching a compasa. 

So soon as ever they were gotten out of the hearing of the 
cock, the lion turned Aort upon him, and tore him to pieces. 

- L’listrange. ' 

lie seiz’d the helm, his fellows cheer’d. 

Turn’d short upon the shelves, and madly steer’d. Ttryden. 

For turning Aori, he struck with jdl !us might 
Fall on the helmet of th* unwary knight. Hryden. 

lOt Not going so far as was intended, 

one condemn’d to leap a precipice, 

. Who sees his eyes the depth below, 

StapssAort. ^ Hryden. 

11. Oefectite oa to quantity. ^ 


* When the fleece is shorn. 

When their dclbnccle.ss limbs the brambles tear. 

Short of their wool, and naked from tlic sheer. Dryden. 

12 . Narrow; contracted. 

Men of wit and parts, but of short thoughts and little me¬ 
ditation, are apt to distrust every thing for a fancy. Burwt. 

They, since tlieir own slsort understandings reach 
No farther than the present, think ev’it the wise 
Like them disclose the secrets of their breasts. Rowe, 

13. Brittle; frjahle. 

His flesh is not firm, but short and tasteless. Walton. 

Marl from Derbyshire was very fat, though it. had so great 
a qiuiiitity of sand, {hat Ifwas so short, that wet you could not 
work it into a ball, or make it hold together. ' Morlimti. 

14. Not bending. 

The lance broke Aorl, the beast then bellow’d loud. 

And his strong neck tu a new onset bow’d.. Dryden. 

15. Laconick; brief: as, a short answer. 

Short, n. s. [from the adjective.] A summary ac- ‘ 
count. 

The short and long is, our play is prefer’d. Shaksjicare. 

In sAorf,'she makes a man ol him at sixteen, and a boy all 
his lifeafter. L'Esirattge. 

Repehtan.ee is, in short, nothing hut a turning from sin U* 
God, the casting off' all our former evils, and, instead thereof, 
coiistiuitly prat tisiiig all those Christian duties which God re- 
quireth of us. Wh. Duly of Alan. 

If he meet with no reply, jou may comlude that I trust to 
the goodness of my cause: the short on’t is, ’tis indifferent to 
your huinhic servant whatever your party says. Dryden. 

From Medway’s pleasing stream 
To Severn’s roar he ihiiiu: 

III shn-t, restore my love, and share iin kingdom. Dryden. 

The proprieties und delicacies of the English arc known to 
few: ’tis impossible even for a good wit to understand and 
practise them, without the hqip of a liberal education and long 
reading; in short, without wearing off'the rust wliich he con¬ 
tracted while he wa.s laying in a stock of learning. Dryden. 

I'hc Aorl is, to speak all in a word, the pa.ssibilitv of being 
foumi in a snlvable state euiiiiot he Buffiriciitly secured, with¬ 
out a possibility of always perset cring in it. Norris. 

To see whole hottics of men breaking a conslitiitiou; in 
shori, to be encoiupnsscd with the grentest dangers from with¬ 
out, to be torn by inunv virulent factions within, then tu be 
secure and senseless, are'the ipost likely symptoms, in u state, 
of sickness unto death. Swift. 

Snoiir. ath. [It is, 1 think, only tiscd in composition.] 
Not long. 

Beauty and youth, 

And sprightly hope und sAorZ-cndiiringjoy. Dryden. 

One strange tiruiight pres'crilM.-d by ilippoeratcs for a shorl- 
breathed niuii, is half a gallon of bydromcl, with a little 
vinegar. Arhuthnot. 

To Short.* v. n. Ischorten, Germ, je-j'cypfcjin, Sto:.] 

To fail; to be deficient; to decrease. 

His syght wastetb, his wytte inyuysheth, his Ijf shorlcth. 

The Rook of Good Manners, (i486,) sign. e. viii. 

To Short.* v. a. [pcyjRain, Sax.] To abbreviate; 
to shorten. 

Sorrow shorleA the life of many a man. Chaucer, Pers. Tale. 

Shorle our end, and mynyshc our paync; 

Let us go, and never come agayne. 

Old Aforality of Every Afan. 

Shortda'ted.* at^', [short and date.] Having little 
time to ruti. ; 

The course of thy short-dated life. 

Sandys, Paraphr, Eccles. p. 13. 
To SHo'ETEN.-f* ». a. [Sax. jr^pcan.] 

I. To make short, either in time ^ space. 

Because they see it is not fit orpbsnble that churches should 
flame thanksgivings answerable to each petition, they shorten 
somewhat the reins of thmr censure. Hooker. 

Would you have been so brief with him, he would 
Have been to brief with you, to Aartenjoxt, 

For taUng to the head, the whole head’s length. Shaispeare. 
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To $horlm its \rajs to knowledgn, ond make each perception 
more comprehensive, it innds them into bundles. £ocke. 
None shidl dare 

Witli thortei^d sword to stab in closer war. 

But in fair combat. lirydeu. 

War, and luxury’s more direful rage, 

Thy crimes have brought, to tliurteu mortal breath. 

With all the numerous family of death. Dryden. 

Whatever shorteiu the fibres, by insinuating themselves into 
their parts, as water in a rope, contracts. Arbuihmd. 

2 . To coni met; to abbreviate. 

We shorleu'd days to moments by love’s art. 

Whilst our two souls 

Perceiv’d no passing time, as if a part 

Our l^e hud been of still eternity. Svckling. 

3. Toconnne; to hinder from progression. 

The Irish dwell altogether by their septs, so as they may | 
conspire what they will; whereas if there were English | 
placed among them, they should not be able to stir but that it ! 
should be known, and they tkorletted according to their de- I 
merits. Spemer. 

I'o be known, tkoricnt my laid intent; 

My boon I make it, that you know me not. ShakKpt'nrr. j 

Here, where the subject is so fruitful, I am thorfeiied by my j 
chain, and cun only see whatis forbidden me to reach. Ihydcit. 

4. To loj). 

Dishonest with lopt arms the youth appears, 

Spoil’d of his nose, and thorten'd of liis ears. lirt/dm, | 

Siio'uTiiAN’n. M. s. [short and //ttwr/.] A method of j 
writing in (annpeiulioiis chair.ctei's. 

Your foUie-. and dcl)au('lies change 
With siieli a whirl, the poets of your age 
Arc tir’d, and cannot score tliciii on tlic stage, 

Unless each vie^n thorlhtiiid tlicy indite, 

Ev’n as iiou-ht ’pnnilices whole sermons write. Drydeii. 

Boys have Imt little use of thorllmmi, and should by no 
means practise it, till they can write perlVetly well. Locke. 

In thorlhiiiid skill’d, where little marks comprise 
Whole words, a sentence in a letter lies, Crrcih. 

As the language of the lace is universal, so ’tis very com¬ 
prehensive: no luconisin ettn reacli it: ’tis tlir s/ia> 74 nHr/ of the 
mind, and eiuwds a great deal in a little room. Col/icr. 

.SHo'iiaxivKi). adj. [short and /hr.'] Not living or 
lasting lung. 

Unhappy parent of a shortt^'d son ! 

Wliy loads he t liis embitter’d life with shame ? Ihydcu. 

'r'hc joyful t/turlliv'd news soon sjtrcnd arunml. 

Took the same train. Drudni. 

Some vices promise a great deal of pleasure in the eoinmis- 
sion; but then, at best, it is but s/turllivcd and tr.ansiiiit, n 
sudden flash presently extinguished. Cnlatoj/, Srrm. 

The frequent altiTations in publirk proceedings, the variety 
of tkorlfiiicd favourites that prev:iilcd in their several turns mi¬ 
ller the goverimient of her successors, have broken ns into 
these unhappy distiiietious. Addison, Frvchuliirr. 

A piercing torment tliat shortlived pleasure of your’s must 
bring upon me, from whom you never roecived oflcnce. Addison. 

All those grace's 

The coninmn thtc of mortal charms may find ; 

Content our shor/tiv’d praises to engage. 

The joy and wonder of a single age. _ Addison, 

Admiration is a slioriliucd pamon, that immediately deetiys 
upon growing familiar with its object, unless it l>e still fed 
with fresh disflbvcries. Addison, 

Then palaces shall rise; the joyful son 
Bhall finish wimt his s/iorlliv’d sire begun. 1 ‘ope, 

Siio'uTLY.'f' adr), [from short; Sax. fceojithce.] 

1. Quickly; soon ; in a little time. It is commonly 
used reliitivclv of future time, but Clarendon seems 
to use it tibsolutely. 

I must leave thee, love, and shorth/ too. Shakspeare. 

Thou art no friend to God, or to the king: 

Open the gates, or I’ll shut thee out shortly. 

'S/isikspearr, Uen. FT. 

The armies came shortly in view of each other. Clarendon. 

The time will shortly come, wherein you shdl more rejoice 
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for that little you have expended for the benefit of others, than 
in that which by so loiig toil yotf shall hove saved. Cabmy. 

He celebrates the anniversary of his fallicr’s funeral, and 
shortly alter arrives at Ciiina*. Jjryden. 

Ev*ii he, wliosc soul now melts in inournfiil lays. 

Shall shortly want the gen’rous tear he pays. * Fojw. 

2 . In a few word.s; briefly. 

Shortly, the truth is [this j lip. Hall, Jialiu Gilraii. 

I conhl express them more shortly this way than in prose, 
and niiicli of the force, a.i well as grace of arguments, depends 
on their conciseness. Pipe. 

Sho'rtnkss.'I' h. s. [from skoti; Sax. j'ccojicn^j'j-e.] 

1. I'lic (|iiulity of being short, cither in time or apace. 

I’ll inuke ajiiiiriiey twice as far, t’ enjoy 
A second night of such sweet shortness, which 
VV’as mine in Britain. Shahspearr, Cymheliae. 

Tiicy move strongest in a riglit line, wliich is caused by the 
shortness of the distance. jUacon, Xat. Hist, 

1 will not trouble my readers with the shortness of the time 
in which I writ it. Dryden. 

May they not justly To our climes upbraid 
Shortness of night, and pemirt of 'hade? Prior. 

Tliiiik i.jjon tlic vanity and shortness of human life, and let 
death ami tieriiity be often in your minds. Law. 

2 . Fewness of words; brevity; conciseness. 

The ncreisilj u( shortnrss raiisctli men to cut OS'impertinent 
dis(-i/iii>es. mid to ciimprist' much matter io lien words. Hooker. 

'sir, piirdi)!i me in what I iiave to say. 

Your plainiK's>. and joiiri/ior/nis, please me well. Shakspeare. 

The pr.iyers of the chnrrh will be very fit, as being most 
easy for their memories, by reiuon of their shortness, and yet 
containing a great deal of matter. 117 /. Hnly of Man. 

3. Want of reticli; want of e.npacity. 

Whatsoever is alxive tliese proceedetii of shortness of me¬ 
mory, or of want of a stayed attention. llaeon, 

q. Defieionco: imperfection. 

Anotlicr ni'count of tile shortness of our reason, and eaMnest 
of dceejitioii, is the roriviirdnes.s of our understanding’s assent 
to slightly exauiiiied conclusions. (Itnnvitte, See/isk. 

iTom the instances I hail given of human ignonincc, to our 
shortness in most things else, ’tis an easy inference. GlanvUte. 

It mtiy be easily conceived, bt any that r.'iii allow for the 
laiiieiiess iuni shortness of tr.nislutions, out of langiingcs and 
manners of writing diflering from ours. Temple. 

Suo'ktriiis. n.s. [.«/////■/and Tli? bastard ribs. ; 

I ho ribs below the stornum. 

A geiult.iiiaii was wounded in a duel: the rapier entered 
into his right side, slanting by his shortrihs under tlie muscles. 

inseutan, Snrgtry. 

Suo'uTaitiii'iicD. adj. [fhoil &nd sight.] 

1. tJaable by tin* convexity of the eye to sec far. 

Short'inhted men sec renioli' objects best in old age, therefore 

they are tu-qpunted to have the most lasting ejx's. Newton. 
Uniible by intellectual sight to see far. 

The foolish and shortsighted die with fear ^ 

That thej’ go no where, or they know not where. Denham. 

Other propositions were designed for snares to the short¬ 
sighted and crediiloiis. L'Mstrauge. 

Suo'rtsiohtkdness.';' V. s. [shovt md Sight.] 

r. ilcll’ct of sight, proceeding from the convexity of 
tfie eye. 

The ordinary rcinoily for shortsig/itcdness is a concave lens, 
held before the eye; vvhicli,iiinking the r:iys diverge, or at least 
diminishing much of their convergenev, niakes mnends for the 
too great convexity of the eryslulline. Chambers. 

By often looking at remote objects tlic degree of shortsighted¬ 
ness may be much lessened. Adam on Vision. 

2. Defect of intellectual sight. 

Cunning is a kiml of shortsightedness, that discovers tlic mi¬ 
nutest objects which arc near at hand, hut is not able to dis¬ 
cern things nt u distance. Addismi, Sjurt. 

Siio'ni'WAisTED. ttdj. [short and Having a 

short body. 

Duck-legg’d, shortsvaisted ; such a dwarf she is, 

'That she must rise on tip-toes for a kiss. ' Dryden, Juv. 
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Sho^btwinded. a^. l^iort andu’iVui'.] Shortbreathed; 
uthmatick; pursivaj breathing bj quick and faint 
reciprocations. 

Sure he means brevity in brcutli; ihortiiiindcd. 

Shaktpeare, lien. IV. 

So shaken as we are. so wan with care. 

Find we a time for frighted ]ieacc to pant, 

And breadie thortumded accents of new broils, 

To be commenc’d in strands alar. Shaktpeare, Hen. IV. 

With this the Metfc thortmuded old men eases. 

And cures the lungs unsavory diseases. Map, Virgt 

SHO'fti'wmc.ED. arl;. [s/tw/and Having short 

wings. Hawks are divided into Jong and short 
winged. 

Shoritaiag'd, unfit iiimsclf to fly. 

His fear foretold foul weather. Dryden. 

Shoiitwi'tted.* adj. {short and voitted,'^ Simple; 
not wise; without wit; scant of wit. 

Piety doth not require at our hands, that we should l>c either 
lAcrt-witted or bcggttrly, but hath its part in all the blessings of 
this world, whether it of soul or body, or of goods. 

Halrt, Hem. p. soo. 

Sho'hv. adj. [from shon’."] Lying near the coast. 
There is commonly a derlivity from the shore to the middle 
part of the channel, and those thorp parts urn generally but 
some fathoms deep. Burnet, Theory. 

Shot. The iircleritc and participle passive of shoot. 

On the other side a pleasant grove * 

Was thol up high, full of the stately tree < 

That dedicated is to Olympick Jove. Sjwnter, F. Q. 

Their tongue is an arrow shut out, it speaketh deceit. 

.Teremudt. 

• The fortifier of Pendennis made his advantage of the coin- 
tnodiousness aflitrded.by the ground, and thot rather at a safe 
preserving the harbour' from sudden attempts of little fleets, 
than to withstand any great navy. Carrw. 

Me only thought to crop the (lower, 

New thol up from a vernal shower. MiUon, F.p. M. IVinch. 

From bemre her vanish’d night. 

Shot through with orient bmms. MiUon, P. L. 

Sometimes they thol out in length like rivers, and sometimes 
tb^ flew into remote countries in colonics. Burnet. 

The same nfRal is naturally thof into quite dilKircnt figures, 
as quite diSerciit kinds of them arc of the same figure. 

Woodioerd. 

He prone on ocean iu a moment flung, 

Stroten’d wide his eager urins, and thid the sens .ulong. Pope. 

Shot of.^ part. Discharged; quit; freed from: a 
colloquial expression: as, he amnot got shot ofxv, 
SHOT.'j* n. s. {schot, Dutch; from To shoot .1 

1. The act of shooting. * 

A shot unheard gave me a wound unseen. Sidney. 

Pr«ud death! 

What feast is tow’rd in tliy infcrnnl cell, 

That thou so many princes nt a thol 

%?. bloodily hast struck ? ^ Shaktpea. . Hamlets- 

He caused twenty thid of his greatest cannon to be made at 
the king’s army. Clarendon. 

2. The missile weapon emitted by any instrument, 

1 shall here abide the hourly that 
Of angry ryes. Shaktpeare, Cymbeline. 

At this booty they were joyful, for that they were'supplied 
thereby with good store of powder and thol. Hayward. 

Above one thousand great sAot were spent upon the walls,, 
without any damage to the garrison. CtareMou. 

Impatient (o revenge the fatal thol. 

His r^bt hand doubly to his left succeeds. Dryden. 

3. T^be flight of a missile weapon. 

She sat over against him, a good way off, tis it were a boW 
t^ol. Gen. xxi. 16. 

4. Any thing emitted, or cast forth. 

Valent ana tempestuous storm and tholt of rain. 

Aqy, Pfyt. TkeoL Due. p. ztj. 

5. [aeotf French; jeeae^ Sax. achat, Teut. siatts, 


Goth, money, a piece of mon^.^ A ram charge; 
a redconing. 

A man is never welcome to a piece, till some certain thot be 
paid, and the hostess say welcome. ^tdetpeare. 

As the fund of our pleasure, let each pay his thot; 

For hence be the sad, the lewd fop, and the sot. B. Jonton. 

Shepherd, leave decoying, 

Pipes are sweet a summer’s day; 

But a little after toying. 

Women have the thot to pay. Dryden. 


He touch’d tlie pence when others touch’d the pot; 
The hand that sign’d the mortgage paid the shot. 


Suiiji. 


Shote. n. s. [jTeoca, Saxon; trutta minor, Lat.] A 
fish. 

The thoie, peculiar to Devonshire and Comwal, in shape 
and colour resemlileth the trout; howbeit, in biguess and good¬ 
ness cometh far behind him. Carew. 

SlIo'TFHEE.*^ adf. {shot and /rec .2 

1. Clear of the reckoning. 

Though I could ’scape tholfree at London, 1 fear the shot 
here :■ here’s no scoriug but upon the pate. 

Shaktpeare, Hen. JV. 

2. Not to be hurt by shot; not to lie injured. 

He is as mad that thinks himself an urinal, and will not stir 
'at all for feur of cracking, as he that believes himself to be tkot~ 
free, and so will run among the hail of a battle. a 

Fetlham, li. 67. 

They that use charms, spells, &c. to he thol-free. 

Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, sect. 8. eh. 4. 

3. Unpunishetl., 

SnoVj’EN.'f' adj. [from shoot."] 

1. Having cjecUni the spawn. 

Go thy ways, old Jack; die when tl)|>u wilt, if good man¬ 
hood lie not forgot upon the earth, then am I atkotten herring. 

Shaktpeare, Hen, IV. 

Ask for what price thy venal tongue was sold ! 

Tough wither’d trtilfles, ropy wine, a dish 

Of thollen herrings, or stale stinking fish. « Dryden. 

2. (hirdlcti by keeping too long. 

3. Shooting out into tingles. Sec Nook. 

1 will sell niy dukedom. 

To buy a slohlaTv and a dirty farm 

In that nook-sAo/f.-w isle of Albion. Shaktpepre, Hen. V, 

4. Sprained; dislocated. ’*• 

His horse—Bboulder-s//o«c». Shaktpeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 


To SHOVE.-!- i'. a. [pciipan, penfan. Sax. schupffen, 
schnyven, Tetit. skuffii,' Su. Goth. Our old form of 
the word was also shijr: “ Part of the banke he 
sho/b downe right.” Gower, Coufl Am. B. 2.] 

1. To push by main strength. 

The hand could pluck her lxick,that thov'd her on. 

Shaktpeare. 

In the corrupted currents of this world. 

Offence’s gildeit hanjl mayjiAnac by justice; 

' And oft ’tis seen the wicked prise itself 
Buys out the law. Shaktpeare. 

I sent your grace 

The parcels and particulars of our grief, 

l.ic which hath been with scorn thov’d from the court. 

*" ^ Shaktpeare. 

I Of other care they little reckoning make, * 

Tlion how to scramble at the shearers’ fea.st, 

And thove away the worthy bidden guest. ilftAoa, Lyeidai. 

Tlierc the Bntish peptone stood, 

* Beneath them to sUbmit tb’ officious flood, 

And with his trident thov’d them off the sand. Dryden. 

Shoving back this earth on which 1 sit, 

I’ll moimt' *' ■ , ‘ Dryden, Tyr. Love. 

A strong man was gbing ^ thove down St. raul’s cupola. 

Arhuthnet. 

2. To drive by a pole that reaches to the bottom of 
'tho ‘^ter; as, he shooed his boat. 


3. Topudi; torusht^nst. 
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‘ He utiOtl to tlum and elbow hi« fellow-servants to pet near 
his mistress, when money was a-paying or receiving. Arbuthnot. 
Behold n reverend sire 

Crawl through the streets, thov'd on or rudely press’d 

By his own sons. /'opr. 

Yoti’vc play’d and lov’d, and eat and drank your fill; 

AVulk sober ofij betbre a spriglitlicr age* 

Conic titt’ring on, and shove yon from the stage. Pope, 

Make nature still incroaeh upon his plan. 

And shore him ofiTas for ns e’er we can. Pope. 

Knger to express your love, 

You ne’er consider wlioiu you shove. 

But rudely press liclbre a nuke. Steifl. 

To Shovk. j’. n, 

I. To push (brward before one. 

The “eaiiien towed, and I shoved till we arrived witiiin forty 
yards of the shore. Swift, (itdlir. Tiav. 

2- To move ill u boat, not by oars but a pole. 

Ill' grasp'd the our, 

Ileceiv’d his guests aboard, and shov'd from shore. iiiirlh. 
Siiovr.. n. s. [from the verb.] The act of shoving; 
a pii*<li. * 

I was forced to swim behind, and push the bout forward 
with one of my hands; and the tide favouring me, I could feel 
the ground; ) rested two minutes, and then gave the boat 
anotiit r .sAere. Swift, tiid/ir. Tear. 

71 . s. [I’copl, Sax. schorjfd, school, 'I'cui. 
similar to tiic latter of which i«i our jirovincial wortl 
srhooL Emu. dialect, and .s/wu'/ or shoKi in other 
jilaccs.'J A n instrument consisting of a long haiidlc 
anil l/ni.id blade with rajsed edges. 

A handharrow, wheelhiurow, shovel and spade. 'J'lmer. 
The brag of the Ottoman, that he would throw Malta into 
the sea, might lie performed at an easier rate tiian by the 
shovels of hii .laniznries. (ftuneillr, Scrpsii. 

To Siio'vEL. V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 'J’o throw or heap with a shovel. 

I thought 

'I'o die upon the bed niy father died. 

To lie clo-L ’)v his honest liones; hut now 

Some liangiiiati must put on my shrowd, and lay me 

AVi’cro no priest shovels in dust. Shaksprnre, IVinf. 'Pale. 

2 . I’o gather in great t|uantitics. 

Ducks shovel them ii]> as they swim along the waters; but 
divers insects also devour theiii. Jterhnm. 

Siio'vEi.BOAiin. tt. s. [.t/zorr/ and baunl.] A long 
board on which they piny by sliding inctnl pieces at 
a mark. 


So have I seen, in hall of lord, 

A weak arm throw on a long shovelboard 

He barely lays his piece. Drpdi a, 

.Sho'yeiXer, or Suovklaku. n. s. [from shmrl ; yi/zi- 
/m.] A bird. 

ShoveUcr, or spoonbill: the former name the more proper, 
the end of the bill being broad like a shovel, but not concave 
like a spoon, but perfectly flat. Grew, Mtis. 

Pewets, gulls, and shovellers feed upon flesh, and yet arc good 
meat. Bacon. 

This formation of the wizzon is not peculiar to the swan, but 
rommon unto the platca, or shovclttra, a bird of no musical 
throat. Brown, Tatg. Err.'"' 

Shouuh. n. s.* [for sAocE] A species of shaggy- dog; 
a shock. ' t . 

In the catalogue ye be for men, *• 

As hound and ^eyhounds, inungrels, spaniels, rtirs, ' 

Shoughs, watcr-ru^, aud dcmi-wolvcs are ’eleped 

All by tlic iiiune of do«. Shaispeare, Macbeth. 

SuouGH.^ intcfj. [from the -Germ. Shencltai.'] An 
exclamation used in driving away fowls:, pro- 
iinuuced shoo. 

Shougk, shough! up to your coop, pealitm. 

Beumi. and PI. Maid in the Mill. 

SHOuin.-j" V. n. [yceolban, Sax. schtdd, Teut. old 
Engl, shuldef pi. shidden. See Shall.] 

VOL. IT. 


1. This is a kind of auxiliary verb used in the con¬ 

junctive mood^ of which the* signification is not 
costly fixed. * 

2. I Shoulo go. It is niy business or duty to go. 

2- Tf I SnouLii go. If it hajipens that I go. 

4. Thou Siiould’st go. Thou oughtest to go. 

5. Ift/iouHnovLo'firgo. Ifit happens tliat thou goest. 

6 . ‘'riic saute .sigiiificatioiis arc found in all the other 

, persons singular and plural. 

Let not a des|X!ratc action more engage yon is 

Thun safety shotdd. B.Jonsoa, Caliliue. 

Some praises come of good wishes and respects, when by 
telling luen what they -arc, they represent to them what they 
should be. Bacon. 

To do tliec honour I will shed their blood, 

AVhich the just laws, if I were faultless, should. tVaUer, 

So subjects love just kings, or so they should. JJrpden. 

7. Used for ’xould, formerly; and in later times for 
could, 7nmf, fitight, snust. It has Itcim well observed, 
that this sign respects time variously; the present, 
the past, and the future. When it respects tlie 
present, it generally implies duty or obligation, fit¬ 
ness, propriety, decency, or reasonableness: is 
often used in the way of supposition, and of 
comparison upon suppusiliim; oUcii also marks 
conduct or event as involuntary or accidental; 
often Ihrrii's doubt in it: und seems frequently to 
mark the power, energy, influence, or forev of 
tilings upon the speaker, or otlicnvisc; and it fol- 

I lows interjections of grief In denoting time 
j it either implies doubt, or marks the event as in- 

I volnnlaiy or .nceidcntal. But of all the other 

periods of time, the lutiire scents to be that, in 
wliich should most frequently- makes its appeunuice. 
It murks the hypothetical, and denotes the common 
I I'nturo; in both ease's it is still conditional, never 

I ubsoliitc. It refers to the hypothetical future: and, 

! in doing so, mark.s the event cither as doiihtfiil 

I and prccif >ous, or :is conditional and preparutoiy 

1 to somewhat else, or as highly probable but fit to 

j he jtrcveiitcd, or as predetermined. Whilst it re- 

! spects the comiiioii future, it either puts the event 

I in the way of snppositiun, or marks it as precarious, 

or us certain in the highest degree, or as con- 
' ilitioMiiily certain, or as certain but improper, or as 
certain but involuntary, or thretUens, or follows 
verbs of dbsire or v.-isliiii", or denotes the event to 
be fit or proper, bee White’s Essay on the Eiig- 
lish Verb, p. 225. et setj. 

8. Should is sometimes omitted,* as when it marks the 
event us precarious. 

1 pray you, sir, receive the money now. 

For fear poa tte'er see chain, nor money more. Shakspeare. 

p. Shoi’i.i) bf. A proverbial phrase of slight con- 
j *■ tempt or irony. 

I 1 conclude, that things are not os they should be. Swift. 

j The girls look upon their father as a clown, and the boys 

I think tlicir mother no better tliiui she «/<otikf 6c. Addison. 

: 10. Should hazv. This sign barely points at the 
j .supposed existence of an event, or circumstance of 
. conduct, in former time; or places that suppo.«ed 
behaviour .os the result of something that precodi'il 
or might have preceded it; and, in doing this, 
cither puts the event in the way of siippositiou, or 
marks it as accidental, or os involuntoiy, or 
certain, or as morally or naturally fit and bccom- 
a 4 s 
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iaa j and is also found in the hypothetiad future 
or marking an imaginary event or whavienr as pro- 
ceedi% from or succe^ng in course of time to 
some other action, or incident, imaginary or other* 
wise; and thus marks the event, or action, either as 
precarious, or as acddental, or in a comparative 
view, or as certain; and carries in it frequendy an 
intimation of natural or civil right and dtle to a 
th^, and gives the highest assurance. White. 
1 i.f.Tnere is another signification now little in use, 
in wliich should has scarcely any distinct or expli¬ 
cable meaning. It should be difiers in this sense 
very little from tV is. 

There is a fiibiilous nairation, tliat in the northern countries 
there thoiJd he an herb that groweth in the likeness of a lamb, 
and feedeth upon the grass. Bacon, Nat. Hint. 

SHO'ULDER.’I* B. s. [jxnilbpe, Saxon; schoMer, 
Teut. Dr. Jolmson. — Shoulder formerly was, and 
should still be, written shatdde ,• the past participle 
of ft^llan, to divide, to separate. Mr. FI. Tooke, 
Div. of Purl. ii. 241. — Accordingly, Mr. Tooke 
produces a solitary ins^ce of shmdde, viz. the 
necke and shouldes” from the Byrth of Mankyndc, 
published in 1540. But this was not the old way 
of writing the word. Let us look for authority 
more valuable, and mor6 ancient by nearly two cen¬ 
turies, than what he has offered. We therefore find 
WiclifRs using the accustomed form: “ Whanne he 
hath foundun it, [his sheep,] he joyctli, and Icitli it 
oil his schuldris.” St. Luke, xv. “ Tltei bynden 
grevouse chargis, and that moun not be born, and 
putten on schouldris of men.” St. Matt, xxiii. 
While the Saxon, Teutonick, and old English 
words thus discountenance the shoidde of Mr. 
Tooke, BO likewise do tlie ancient words of die 
Germans and Swedes, viz. scladtcTy and detddra, 
Wachter and Serenius give to skotdder the same 
etymon as to shield: and the former define the 
word, ** proprie os illud latum, quod posticas cos- 
tarum partes tegit ; et ide(^ sic dictum vel immedi¬ 
ate a dcylOf tegerc, vel metaphoric^ a skioldur, 
clypeus, qma clypeo simile.”'', 

1. 'uie joint which connects ihe arm to the body. 

I have seen better faces in my time, 

I'han stand on any thotUder that I see 

Before me. ^ Shakipeare. 

It is a fine thing to be carried on men’s thouneri; but (pve 
God thanks that thou art not forced to carry a rich fool upon 
mxfdutdden, as those poor men do. Bp. Taylor. 

The head of Ae dloaU<rr>bone bang round, is inserted into 
so shallow a cavity in the sctqkulo, that, were there no other 
guards for it, it would be thrust out upon every occasion. 

Witeman. 

2. Tlie upper joint of the foreleg of edible animals. 

We must hove a thoalder of mutton for a property. 

Shahpearc. 

He took occasion, from a thmdder of mutton, to ciy' up the 
plenty of England. Addiian, Freeholder. 

3. The upper part of the back. 

Emily dms’d herself in rich array; 

Fresh as the month, and as the morniitt (iur, 

Adown her thouldert fell her length of hair. Dryden. 

4. The shoulders are used as emblems of strength, or 
the act of supporting. 

Sv’n Bs thou wilt, sweet Warwick, let it be; 
iot on tbyeiouUen do I build my seat. Shal^ieare, Hen. VI. 

Ihe kiu has pur’ll mes and from these AouUeri, 

Dieie iswd lOlan^ out ^ juty taken 
A lead WduU dnk a navy Shaktpeare, Hen. YIII. 
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5. A rising part; a prominence. A term among ar¬ 
tificers. 

When you rivet a pin into a hole, your pin must have a 
shoulder to it thicker than the hole is wide, that the shoulder 
slip not througlt the hole ns well as the shank. JHoeon. 

To Sho'uldeb. V. a. [fi‘om the noun.] 

1. To push widi insolence and violence. 

The roiling billows beat the rimged shore. 

As they the earth would shoulder trom ho* seat, ^p^er, F. Q. 

Dudman, a well-known foreland to mosr sailors, here 
shoulders out the ocean, to shape the same a large bosom be¬ 
tween itself. Carew, Son. of ComwdU. 

Yon debase yourself. 

To think of mixing svith th’ ignoble herd: 

What, shall the people know their god-like prince 
Headed a rabble, and profan’d bis person. 

Shoulder’d with Sth ? Drydcn. 

So vast the nai^ now at anchor rides, 

That underneath it the press’d waters fail. 

And with its weight, it shoulders off the tides. Drydrii. 

Around her i^umberlrss the rabble flow’d, 

SluMVrmg each other, crowding for a view. 

Bowe, Jane Shorr. 

When Hopkins dies, a thousand lights attend 
The wretch, who living sav’d a candle’s end; 

Skotdd’rittg God’s altar a vile im^e stands, 

Belies his features, nay cxternU his hands. ^ P.ipc, 

2 . To put upon the sboualer. ^ 

Archimedes’s lifting up Marccllus’s ships finds little more 

credit than that of the giants shouldering mountains. GtauoUle. 

SHo'uLOEnsELT. «. s. [shouMcr and belt.'] A belt 
that comes across the shoulder. 

Thou hast an nli’cr, whieli no leech can heal. 

Though thy broad dtoulderbeU the wound concetd. Dryden. 

Sho'oldeoblade. «. s. ITie scapula; the blade 
bone to which the arm is connect^. 

If I have lifted up my hand against the fatherless, svhen I 
saw my help in the gate, then let mine arm full from my 
shoulderblade, and mine arm be broken from the bone. 

Job, xxxi. 21. 

SHo''m.DERCLAPPEK.'f* «, s. [skoulder and clap.'] A 
baiiifil Steevens. 

A back friend, a shmddercUipper, one that commands 
The passages of alleys. SAahspeare, Com. (>f Err. 

Fear none but these same shouldercknpers. 

Hesdrer, Satiromast. (i6oa.) 
Sfeto'oLDEKKNOT.# w. s. Ishouldcr and knot.] An 
raaulet; a knot of lacc or riband worn on the 
shoulder. 

Before they were a month in town, great, shoulderknols ramc 
up: strait, all the world mtos shoulderhutts ! 

Swijl, Tak of a Tub. 

SHo'uLDEitSHOTTEN.'f" odj. {shoulder and shot.] 
Strained in the shoulder. Sec Shottek. 
Suo'uLDEBSLiF. ti. s.- Ishoulder and slip.] Dislo¬ 
cation of the shoulder. 

The horse vrill take to much care of himself as to come off 
with only a strain or a shoiddersUp, Sunfl, 

SHOUT.'f' «. s. [A word of which no etymology is 
known. Dr. Johnson.^— A diout is no other than 
the Saxon participle j'ceae, (of ycitan, to cast forth,) 
differendy spelled, and applied to sound thrown 
forth iroxa the mouth. Mr. Horne Tooke, Div. of 
Purl. ii. 134. — This is much the same as Skinner’s 
observation; which Dr. Johnson might have given, 
and Mr. Toukc haVa noticed; viz. that sAouf, or, 
shouting aloud comes from shootings jaculado, q; d. 
vocis contents ^aadatio.] A loud and vehement 
ciy of triumph or exliortation. 

Tht^s, gentle citisens: 

This general applause and cheerful shout, 

Argues your wisdom and your love to Richard. Shahspeare. 
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Rhodians, saeing the enemy turn thdr backs, gve a 
great thou! in derinon. Knollei, Hut. of the Turhi. 

Then he might hare dy’d of all admir’d. 

And his triumphant soul with thouli expir’d. Dtyden. 

To Shout.'I' V. n. [from the noun.] To cry in' tri¬ 
umph or exhortation. 

They Molded thrice: what was the lust ciy for? Shukspeare, 

Shout unto God with the voice of triumph. Pt. xlvii. i. 

It is not the voice of them that Moid for ma»'tery. K.v. xxxii. 

lie storM and Moids ; but flying bullets now 
To cxecut^is rage appear too slow: 

■They miss, or sweep but common souls away; 

For such a loss 0 {Hlam his life must pay. fVa/Ier. 

What hindmii you to take the man you love ? 

The imople will be glad, the soldier shout / 

And Bcrtran, though reding, will be aw’d. Drydat. 

To Shout.# v. a. To treat witli noise and shouts: 
with ai. 

. As common, so old, fashions are in disgrace: that man 
would be shouted at that should come forth in his great-grand- 
sire’s suit, though not rent, not discoloured ! 

Bp. Halt, Fash, ff the World. 

Siio'uTER. «. s. [from shout.'} He who shouts. 

A peal of loud applause rang out. 

And thinn’d the air, till even tlie birds fell down 

Upon the shoulers’ heads. Hryden, Cleomcmts. 

Suo'tja'iNO.# n.s. [from .t/nw/.] Act of shouting; 
loim cry. 

lie shall bring forth the head-stone thereof with shoutings, 
crying, Grace, grace unto it. Zeeh. iv. 7. 

There arc iioiscs, huntings, shoutings. 

, B. .lonson, Magn. Lady. 

Nothing but bowlings and shoutings of {loor u^ed men. 

More. 

Shrieks and shoutings rend the suffering air. liryden. 

To SHOW.'!' i>. a. pret. showed and shawsi part, 
pass, shown, [yceapun, Saxon; schowen, Dutch, 
'rhis word is frequently written shew ,• but 
since it is always fironounced and often written 
show, which is favoured likewise by the Dutch 
schowen, 1 have adjusted the orthography to the 
pronunciation. Dr.*.Tohnson.— Wachter deduces 
the German schawett (the same term) from the an¬ 
cient word aug, the eye; s or sc being prefixed, and 
the g changed into w. What the Gotliick augen, 
to shew, is, that is the Sax. eapan or ypan, the 
same, produced by the change mentioned; and 
what the Sax. eapan is, that, he adds, is tlie Eng¬ 
lish s/iew, “ prai|}o$ito sehin vel sibilo.”} 

1. To exhibit to view, ns an agent. 

If I do feign, 

O let me in my present wildness die, 

And never live to shew the incredulous world 

The noble change that I have purposed. Shaksneare, Hen. IV. 

Wilt thou shew wonders to tlie dead ? Shall the dead arise 
and praise thee ? Ps. Ixxxviii. 10. 

Men should not take a chaige upon them that they arc not 
fit for, as if singing, dancing, and shewing of tricks, were qua¬ 
lifications for a governor. L'Estrange. 

1 through the ample ur, in triumph high, 

Shall Imid hell captive, maugre hell, and show 

The powers of darkness bound. Milton, P. L. 

2 . To afford to the eye or notice; as a thing contain¬ 
ing or exhibiting. 

Nor wont we skill or ml, from whence U> raise 
Magnificence; and what can Heav’n shoto more ? 

. MUtmi, L. 

■* .A mirrour in one hand collective shews. 

Varied and multiplied, the group of woes. Sassage, 

3. To make to see. 

Not higher that bill, nor wider, looking round. 

Whereon for different cause the tempter set 
Onr second Adam in the wilderness. 

To show him all earth’s kii^oms and their glory. Mikon, P. L, 


MMton, P. L. 


MUtou, P, L. 


Yet him God the most high vouchsafes 
To call by idrion from his father’s house. 

His kind^ and false gods, into a land 
Which he will show him. 

4. To make to perceive. 

The inclement seasons, rain, ice, hail, and snow. 

Which now the sky with various face begins 
To show us in this mountain, while the winds 
Blow moist and keen. 

5. To make to know. 

Him the most High 

Rapt in a balmy cloud with winged steeds 
Did, as thou saw’st, receive, to walk with God 
High in salvation and the climes of bliss. 

Exempt from death; to show thee what reward 
Awaits the good. 

A siiooting star 

In Autumn thwarts tlic night, when vapours fir’d 
Impress the air, and shows the mariner 
From what point of his compass to beware 
Impetuous winds. 

Know, I am sent 

To show thee what shall come in. future days 
To thee and to thy offspring; good with bad 
Expect to bear. 

6. To give proof of; to prove. 

This I urge, to show 

Invalid that which thee to doubt it mov’d. 

I’ll to the citadel repair. 

And show my duty by my timely care. 

Achates’ mligcncc his duty shows. 

7. To publish; to make publick; to proclaim. 

Yc arc a chosen generation, that ye riiould skew forth the 
praises of him who hath called yon out of darkness, i Pet. ii. 

8. To inform ; to teach: with 

I shall no more speak in proverbs, but shew you plafedy tf 
the Father. St.John, xvi. ay. 

9. To make known. 

I raised thee up to shew in thee my power. E*. ix. 16. 
Nothing wants, but that thy ^ap^ 

Like his, and colour serpentine, may shstw 
Thy inwiud fraud, to warn all creatures from thee. 

MiUon, P. L, 


Milton, 


Milton, P. L. 


MiUon, P.L. 


Milton. 

Hryden. 

Hryden. 


10. To conduct. To show, in this sense, is to s//ow 
the way. 

She udeing niin fur some cautious city-patient, that came for 
privacy, shews him into the dining room. Steip. 

11. To offer; to afford. 

To him that ■» afflicted, pity should be shewed from his 
friend. J06, vi. 14. 

Felix, willing to shew the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound. 

Acts, xxiv. 37. 

Thou shalt utterly destroy them; make no covenant with 
tliem, nor shew mercy unto them. HetU. vU. a. 

12. To explain; to expound. 

Forasmuch as knowledge and shewing of hard senten«.'‘s, 
and dissolving of doubts, were found in the same Daniel, let 
him be calleA Han. v. la. 

13. To discover; to point out. 

Why stand we longer shivering under fears, 

That show no end but death ? Milton, P. L. 

14. With To set off. 

I like your silence;, it the more shows rff 
Your wondn. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 


To Show. r. n. 

1. To appear; to look; to be in appearance. 

She sheivs a body rather than a life, 

A statue than a brother. ShsAspeare, AiU. and Cleop. 

Just such she shows before a riung storm. Hryden. 

Still on we press; and here renew the camaM, 

So great, that, in the stream, the moon shoula purple. 

Philips. 

2. Tp have appearacnce; to become well or ill. 

My lord of York, it better shevfd, with you. 

When that your flock, assembled by the boll. 

Encircled you to hear with reverence 

4 a 3 
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Your espontion on the holy text, 

Than now to see you here an iron man, 

Cheerine a rout of rebels with your drum. , 

* Shaktpeare, Hen. II. 

Show. «. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A spectacle; something publickly exposetl to view 
for money. 

I do not know what she may produce me; but, provided it 
be a show, 1 shall be very well satisfied. Addison. 

TTic dwarf kept the gates of the show room. Arbulhnot. 

2. Superficial appearance; not reality. 

Mild Heaven 

Disapproves that care, though wise in show, 

Diat witli superfluous burden loads the day. 

3. Ostentatious display. 

Nor iloth his grandeur and majcstick show 
Of luxiiiy, though call’d magnificence. 

Allure m’inc eye. 

Stand liefore her in a golden dream; 

Set all the pleasures of the world to show. 

And in vain joys let her loose spirits flow. 

Tlie radiant sun 

Sends from above ten tbousanil blessings down. 

Nor is he set so high for show alone. GranrUte. 

Never was a iihargc, niaintained with such a show of gravity, 
which had a slighter foundation. Atterbury. 

I envy none their pageantry and Jiow, 

I envy none the gilding of their woe. 1 oung. 

4. Object attractiiic notice. 

The city itself miAcs the noblest *Aow of any iiytlie world : 
the houses are roost of them poinUxl on the outside, so that 
they look extremely gay and lively. Addison. 

5. Publick appearance: contrary to concealmetU. 

Jesus, rising from his grave, 

Spwl’d principalities and powers, triumph’d 

In o|ien show, and with ascension bright 

Captivity led captive. Alillon. 

6. Semblance; likeness. 

When devils will their blackest sins put on. 

They do sumrest at first with heavenly shows. 

Hhakspearr., Qlhello. 

He through pass’d the midst unmark’d. 

In show plebeian angel militant. Alitlon, P. L, 

7. Speciousness; plausibility. 

The places of Ezechicl have some show in them; for llicrc 
the Lord commanded the Levites, which had committed idol- 
Btiy, to be put from their dignity, and serve in inferior iniiiistric. 

Il'hilgi/f. 

The kindrcil of the slain forgive the deed; 

But a short mule must for show pracede. Drydm, 

8. External apjicarancc. 

Shall I say O Zclmanc? Alas, your words be against it. 
Shall I say prince Pyrocles? Wretch that I am, your show is, 
manifest against it. . . Sidney., 

Tierce was the fight on the proud Bciginns sid^ ’ 

' For honour, which they seldom sought liefore; 

But now they by tlie'ir own vain boasts were ty’d, 

And forc’d, at leust in shew, to prize it more. Dryden. 

9 Exhibition to view. 

1 have a letter from her; 

The mirth whereof’s so larded with my matter, 

Tliat neither singly can lie manifested. 

Without the shew of Iwth. ^ Shakspearr. 

1 c Pomp; .magnificent spectacle. 

As for triumphs, masks, feasts, and such shews, men need not 
be put in mind of them. Jiacon, 

11. Phantoms; not reality. 

What you saw was all a fairy show; 

And all those airy shapes you now behold. 

Were human bodies once. Dryden. 

12. Representative action. 

Florio was so overwhelmed with happiness, that he could 
not makearmly. but c-spressed in dumb sAomj those sentiments 
of gratitude tnWnvere too big for utterance. Addison. 

Shoavbread, or Shes^rcad. n. s. [skm and bread.2 
Among the Jews, they thus called loaves of bread 
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that the priest of the week put eveiy Sabbath-day 
upon the golden table, which was in the sanctum 
before the Lord. They were covered with leaves 
of gold, and were twelve in number, representing 
the twelve tribes of Israel, 'riicy served them up 
hot, and at the same time took away the stale ones, 
and which coultl not be eaten but by the priest 
alone. This offering was accompanied with frank¬ 
incense and salt. ^ CalmeU 

Set upon the table showbread before me. A>. xxv. 30. 
Sho'wer.* n. s. One who shows. Sec Suewer. 
SHO'WER.'f' «. s. [fciiji, fcyup. Sax. srheurv. 
Tent, from schniren, or sc/ioren, to break, to burst 
through. Junius, Skinner, and Wnclitcr. Mr. 
H. Tuoke thus deduces it from fcipan, to break; 
sfiimr, he says, meaning uierely broken, divided 
clouds.] 

1. Rain either motlerate or violent. 

If the boy have not a womnii’K gift. 

To rain a shoioer of cnmuiuiided tciir.s, 

All onion will do well for Mich a shiil. Shaksprnre, 

7 'iic ancient cinnamon was, while it grew, the dryrst; and 
in showers ii prospered worst. Jiacon. 

2. Storm of nii\' thing falling tiiick. 

I’ll set tlirc in a shower of gold, and hail 

Rich pearls U|)ori tbciii. S/uds/icarr, Ant.and drop. 

Give me a storm; if it be love. 

Like Danae in the golden shower, 

I swim in pleasure. Carew. 

With shorn! rs of stones lie drives ihcni far away;* 

The Kcaltcriiig dogs around nl ilistanee bay. Po/w. 

3. Any very lih(>ia.l distribution. 

He and myself 

Have IravcH’d in the great shower of your gifts, 

And sweetly felt it. Shakspeare. Timon. 

To Suo'wEK. r’. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Tt) wet or drown with rain.* 

Serve they as a flowery verge to bind 
The fluid skirts of that same iMtery cloud. 

Lest it again dissolve, and sAimitr'fhe earth ? Milton, P. L, 
The sun more glad impress’d his beams. 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow. 

When God hath show'Pd the earth. MUlon, P. L. 

2. To pour down. 

These, lull’d by nightingales, embracing slept; 

And on their naketl limbs the flowery roof 
Shower'd roses, which the morn repair’d. Milton P. L. 
*3. To distribute or scatter with great liberality. 

" After this fair discharge, all civil honours having showered 
on him before, there now fell out oecasion to action. WoUon. 
Caesar’s favour. 

That show’rs dow'n greatness on his friends, will raise me 
'i'o Rome’s first honours. Addison, Calo. 

To Sho'wer. V. n, -To be rainy. 

ShoVerless.# adj. {shanioer and Icrs.] Without 
showers. 

Scarce in a showerless day the heavens indulge 
Our inciting clime. Armstrong. 

Sik/wery. adJ. [from s/tower.] Rainy. 

. A iiillv field, where the stubble is standing, set on fire in 
the showery season, will nut forth mushrooms. Bacoti. 

The combat thickens, like the storm that flics 
From westward, when the shoufry scuds arise. Dryden. 

Miirranus came from Aiixur’s sAovi’ryr height. 

With ragged rocks and stony quarries white. 

Seated on hills. 4 Addison on Italy. 

Sho'wily.# adv. [from skottn/.J In a showy way. 
Siio'wiNEss.* M. s. [from shmay.'l State of l^ing 
showy. 

Sho'wish. adj. [from s/zoto.] 

1. Splendid; gaudy. 


Milton, Sonn. 

MUlon, P. li. 
Dryden. 
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The esctitchconf of the compwiy are thowUh, oml will look 
tuagnificcut. Sunfl. 

z. Ostentatious. 

tSiiowN. prel. and part. pass, of To slim. Ex¬ 
hibited. 

Merry shown on man by him seducM. M'dlou, P, L. 

Slu/wv.'f’ a/IJ. [from s//aw.] 

1. Splcndj^l; gaudy. 

The men would make ii [ircsent of ev«>rv thing that was rich 
and shoivif to the women whom they most admired. 

Ariilison, Sped, Ko. 4J4. 

2. Ostciitutious. 

Men of warm imuginntimis neglect solid and substantial 
happiness for what is slinivi/ and superlicial. Addunn. 

To SIT RAG.# r. a. [I’cucal'an, Sax., to shred.] To 
lop; to trim: as, tt» .v/tmg trees. Prompt. Parv. 
Huloet, anti IJarrct. This is what in some part.s 
is still called t<» shrood. See To Siiiioun. 

SHBAti.# K. s. [from the verb.] A twig of a tree 
cut oil'. Huloet. 

SitaA'ooKR.# M. s. [from .s/wv/o.] A lopper; one 

that trims trees. llulorf. 

SituANK. The prctcril!' of sfirinL 

The ehildren ol' Israel c.il not of the .sinew which shrank 
upon the hollow of the thigh. Gen. .\xxii. .^a. 

SiiiiAi’, or Shrape.# w. s. A place baited with chafl’ 
to entice birds. IViiUips, 

Yon fell, like another dove, Iiy the most eluifl’y shrap that 
ever was set bolbre the eyes of winged fowl. 

* Up, HrdrI/, Lcll. (1610,) p. J39. 

Tt; SIIRElX'f” v.a. prol. shred. [I'cjieaban, .Saxon.] 
Tt> cut into small pieces. Commonly used of cloth 
or herl».s: formerly .applied to lopping tjr trimming 
trees* as, “ or sc/ircdi/ngc of tret's.” 

-Prompt. Pnrv. See also To Shuao. 

Well shrubbed and shred, 

Aaderioii, F.jtpns.of Hencdietvs,{is'}i^ fol. ('>4. 

One gathered wild gourds, and $//m/them. 2 Kings, 

Where did you whet your knife to-night, ho cries. 

And shred tlu Icckf that in your stomach rise. Dri/den, Jur. 

SiiicKU. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A small piece cut olf. 

fiold, grown somewhat churlish hj' recovering, is inadu 
more pliant by throwing in of tanned leather. ■ Jiaetm. 

The mighty Tyrian queen, tliat gain’d * 

With subtle shreds a tract of land, 
llid leave it with a castle fair 

To his grtuit ancestor. Ilmlihras, 

A beggar might patch up a garment with such shreds n.s the 
world throws away. Pope, 

2. A fragment. 

They said they were, an hungry; sigh’d forth proverbs, 

That hunger broke stone wallsthat dogs mint cat: 

And with these shreds they vented their complainings. 

Shakspeare. 

Shreds of wit and senseless rhimes 
Blunder’d out a tliousmid times. Swift. 

His panegyrick is made up of half-a-dozen shreds, like a 
schoolboy’s llicine, beaten general topieks. Swift. 

.Surf/dding»# «. s. [Sax. j'cjieabunj.] W’liat is 
cut off. 

It hath a number of short cuts or shreddings, which may be 
better called wishes than prayers.- Hooker. 

To SHREW.# t;. a. [^pan, Sax. to begtiile, may 
perhapiPlte the origin of this word. ']u> shrew is 
rendered, in tlie Prompt. Parvulorum, by the 
Lat praoQ and shrewd, in Barret’s Alv. 1580, 
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bears the slmQar epithet of prams, and is in our 
language defined c«rsl, lewd, ml. From this 
forgotten verb, no doubt, the substantive sArrw 
is derived; which anciently was applied to either 
sex; and in Robert of Gloucester denotes a tyrant, 
according to Ilearne’s Glossary. In Chaucer, 
it is used for an evil, a detestable, or a ernsed 
person; (as Barret defines shrewd;) and also 
for a tyraiit or cruel.] To beshrew; to curse. 
Obsolete. 

O nice proud churl, I shrewe his face. 

Chaucer, Sompn, Tale. 

.SiiREW.'J* w. s. „ [^schreien, German, to clamour. 
Dr. Johnson. — From the Sax. jypp.'in, (not to 
vex, to molest, for it has not that meaning, but) 
to beguile, to lay snares for; whence our verb, 
and thence this substantive. See To Shrew, 
Shrewd, and To Be.shr£w.] A peevish, malignant, 
elamorous, spiteful, vexatious, turbulent woman : 
formerly applied also to a worthless or wicked 
nniii. 

There dede of hem vor hunger a thousand and mo, 

And yut iiolde the serrwen to none pe^ go. 

Rnhert of Gloueeslet. 

Puiiinli the shreiivs and misdoers, and — defeneje the goode 
men. Chaucer. 

Be merry, be merry, iny wife has all j 
For women are shrews both short and tall. 

ShaJespeare, Hen. IV, 

By this reckoning ho is more shrew than she. Shakspeare. 

A man hiid got a shrew to his wife, and there rnnld lie no 
quiet in the house for her. J’Estrange. 

Her snllow cheeks her envious mind did shew. 

And every fitiuiire spoke aland the shrew. Ih t/den. 

Every <iue of them, who is a shrew in domestick life, is 
now become a scold in politicks. Addison, Freeholder. 

SiiREWD.'f' adj. [the participle of the verb shrew ,* 
originally meaning evil, perverse, hurtful, djui- 
gcrous. “ When' is eiivie and stryfj there is 
unstidcfa-stiiesse mid al sehmt id werk.” Wieliffe, 
James, iii. “ Worldly pleasures he shrewed and 
noysomc to the soul.” Bji. Fisher, J’s.] 

1. Having the (iiialiiies of a shrew; malicious; 
trouble-soiiie; niisehiiwou.s. 

Her eldest sister is so curst anil shrewd. 

That till the failii'r rids his hands of her, 

Your love nni't liie a maid. Shakspeart. 

2. Maliciously sly: eiiiining; more artful than good. 

It was a jjArcicrf raying of the old monk, that two kind of 
risons kioiild serve lor all offenders, an inquisition and a bed- 
tm: if any man should deny the being of a God, and the Ini- 
niortaliiy of the soul, such a one should be put into the first, 
as being a desperate licrctick; hut if any man sliould profess to 
Iwlicve these things, and yet allow himself in any known 
wickedness, ''itch a one sluitild be jnit into bedlam. Tittoh ■'it. 

A spitefnl saving gratifies so iiianv little pa-sions, that it 
meets with a good ivcepiion ; anil tlie man who utters it is 
looked upon .ns n shrei’.t satirist. Addison. 

Corruption prorecds from et.iployiiig those who have the 
character of shrewd worldly mcti, itisteiul of such as have had 
a liberal education, and trainial up in virtue. Addison. 

3. Btul; ill hotokoiiing. 

Scarec any inan pas' .-s to a liking of sin in others, but hy 
first practising it hiutself; and eotiscqticntiv we may take it for 
a */irewd indication, and sign, whereby to judge of those wlio 
have sinned with too ntiicli caution, to sutler the world to 
charge sins directly iqion their conversation. SmdA. 

4. Painful; pinching; dangerous; nii.«chii'vou.s. 

Every of this luimhcr. 

That have endur’d shrewd nights .and days with us. 

Shall share the good of our returned fortune. Shakspiare. 
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When a man thinkt he has a servant, he finds a ^tor tliat 
eats hu bread, anjl a readier to do him a mischief, and a 
threvoi turn, t^n ui open adversary. South. 

No enemy is so despicable but he may do a body a threivd 
turn. L’Eitrange. 

Shrs'wdi.y. adv. [from sArewd.} 

1. Mischievously $ destructively. 

This practice Iwth most shrewdly past upon thee. Sha/rtpeare. 

At Oxford, his youth and want of experience in maritime 
service, had somewhat been shrewdly touched,‘^en before the 
sluices of popular liberty were set open. Woiton. 

2. Vexatiously. It is used commonly of slight mis¬ 
chief, or in ironical expression. 

The obstinate and schismatical arc like to think themselves 
shrewdly hurt, forsooth, by being cut off torn that body which 
th^ choose not to be of. South, 

This last allusion rubb’d upon the sore; 

Yet seem’d she not to winch, tho’ shrewdly pain’d. Dryden. 

3. With good guess. 

Four per cent, increases not the number of lenders; as any 
man at first hearing will shrewdly suspect it. Locke, 

Shre'wdness.'I' ». s. [from sAreav/.] 

1. Mischievousness; petulance. 

In their houses is iniquitee and shrewednesse. 

Chaucer, Pers. Tale. 

2. Sly cunning; archness. 

Her garbuiles, which not wanted shrewdness of policy too, 
did vou ton much disquiet. Ska&mearc, 

The neighbours round admire his shrewdness, * 

For songs of loyalty and lewdness. Smjl, 

Shre'wish. aty. [from sAr-m.] Having the qualities 
of a slircw; froward; petulantly clamorous. 

An^lo, you mutt excuse us; 

My wife is shreunsh when I keep not hours. Shakspeare. 

ShbeVishey. adv. [from Jewish.'] Petulantly; 
peevishly; clamorously; frowordly. 

He speaks very shrewishty ; one would think his mother’s 
milk were scarce out of him. Shakspeare. 

ShreVishmesh. n. s. [from shreuoisk.'] Tlic qualities 
of a shrew; frowMduess; petulance; clamorousness. 

I have no gifi in shrewishness, 

I am a right maid for aiy cowa^ce; 

Let her not strike me. Shakspeare. 

Shre'wmoosk.'I* n. s. [yepeapa, Sax.] A mouse of 
which the bite is gcuerolly supposed venomous, and 
to which vulgar tradition assigns such malignity, 
that she is said to lame the ^t over which she 
runs. I am infornied that all these reports are 
calumnious, and diat her feet and teeth are equally 
harmless with those of any other little mouse. 
Our ancestors however looked on her with such 
terrour, that they arc supposed to have given her 
name to a scolding woman, whom for her venom 
tliey call a shrew. Dr. Johnson. — Shrew has a 
very different origin. See Shrew. 

To SHRIEK.*!* V. n. [shraehay led. shrika, Su. 
Goth, from shya, to cry out; schretetit Germ, the 
same. See also To Screak. Bishop Taylor 

usually writes our word shriie. And it is so in 
our old lexicography.] To cry out inarticulately 
with anguish or horrour; to scream. • 

On top whereof ay dwelt the ghastly owl, 

^risdemg his baleful note. Spenser, F. Q. 

It was the owl that shriek'd, the fatal bvknan 
WhiiA gives tile sternest gaod>night. Shakspeare. 

Were I the ghost that walk’d, 

rd Aridt, that even your ears should rift to hear me. Shakspeare. 

Th^ conaciena skrikes out or murmurs in a sad melan- 
dioly. * Bp.Ttgfhr,Serm.(i6sh)p.s6s. 

In a dreadful dream 
1 law my lord so near destruction, 

Then miek^i tnysdf awake. Dehhetm. 
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At this she ArieVd aloud; the mournful train 
Echo’d bm grief. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 

Why did you Adds out ? Dryden, Span, Friar, 

Shriek.*}* n. s. [from tho verb.] An inarticulate cry 
of anguish or horrour. 

Una hearing evermore 
His rueful shrieks and groanings, often tore 
Her gpltless garments, and her golden hair. 

For pity of lus pain, Spenser, F, 

Tune has been my senses wou’d have cool’d. 

To hear a nieht shriek, nod my fell of hair 
Wou’d at a dismal treatise rouse oud stir 
As life were in’t. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

The air became full of shrikes of the desolate mothers of Beth¬ 
lehem for their dying Inilies. Bp. Taylor, Seem. (1651,) p. 109. 

The corps of Almon, an<l the rest arc shown. 

Shrieks, clamours, murmurs, fill the frighted town. Dryden. 
Shrie'val.# adj. Belonging to the shrieve or sheriff'. 

Chaste were his cellars; and his shrienal hoard 
The grossnesB of a city-feast abhorr’d. Absalom and Achilophcl. 

Shrieve.# It. s. A corruption of sheriff^ 
Shrievalty.# n. s. SherilTulty. See Shrivalty. 
Shrift, n. s. [fcipc. Sax.] Confession made to a 
priest. A word out of use. 

Off with 

Bernardine’s head; I will give a present sAri/'t, 

And will advise him for a better place. Shakspeare. 

My lord shall never rest; 
ni watch him lame, and talk bim out: 

His bed shall seem a school, hu board a shr^'t. Shakspeare. 

The duke’s commands were absolute. 

Therefore my lord, address you to your shrift. 

And lie yourself; for you must die this instant. Mum-. 

SuRiGHT, for shrieked.if 

Dame Pcrtelote shrifilit 

Ful louder than did Hasdruballcs wife. Chaucer, Kou. Pr. Tsile. 
She hid her face, and lowdly shright. Spenser, F, Q. iii. viii. 32. 

Shright.# n.s A shriek. 

That ladies loud and piteous shright. Spenser, F. Q. vi. ir. 2. 
SHRILL.*}* adj. [A wortl supposed to be made per 
mwmatopveiam, in imitation of' the tiling expressed, 
which indeed it im.iges very happily. Dr. John¬ 
son.—Tho old form of this word is shirl, or shirlc; 
as in Huloet’s Diet. “ Shirle, canorus.” And in 
Bale on the Rev. (1550,) P. iii. sign. Bb. 8. “ The 
shirle showte of trompettes.” Sec also Shirlcock. 
Su deoerl and s/crall, Su. Golh. and Icel. an out¬ 
cry ; skAiela, skraUa, to make a noise or clamour.] 
Sounding with a piercing, tromulou^ or vib|atory 
sound. 


Thy hounds shall make the welkin answer them. 

And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth. Shakspeare, 
The cock that is the trumpet to the morn. 

Doth with his lo% and ikrt//-sounding throat 

Awoke the god of day. Shakspeare, Ht •nlet. 

Look up a height, the skri^org’d lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard. ^ Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Upsprings the lark, skratLvoic’d and loud. Thomson. 

To Shrill, v. n. [from the adjective.] To pierce 
the ear with sharp and quick vibrations of sound. 

The sun of all the world is dim and dark; 

O heavy herse, 

Bre;^. we our pipes that shriS’d os loud as lark# 

O careful verse. Spentet. 

A shrilling trumpet sounds from on high. 

And unto battle bade themselves address. Shakspeare. 

Here, no clarion’s shritUng note 
The muse’s green retreat can pierce; 

The ^vc^ m>m ntnsy camps remote, ** 

It only vo^ with my verse. Fenton, Ode to Ld. Gower. 
The females round, 

Il^dt, wives, and matrons, mix a ArilHng sound. Pope. 
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To SHRiLt.^ V. a. To express in a shrill manner; 
to cause to moke a shrill sound. 

Hsrk, how the uiinstreiii gin to shrill aloud 
Their merry musiek. Spenser, Ejnlhal. 

How lleaiba cries out! 

How poor Andromache shrtOs her dolours forth! 

Shakspemre, Tr. and Cress. 

Shhi'llv.'I* ae/v. [from shrill.'] With a shrill ndise. 
Mount up aloft, my miiMt; and now more shrUly sing. 

More, Inmorl. of the Soul, ii. ii. 40. 
Suni'iLNEss.'f’ n. s. [from shrill.] The quality of 
being shrill. 

These parts first dispose the voiee to hoarseness or shrUness. 

Sviith OH Old Age, p. 13 7. 
SHllIMP.'f’ u. s. [schrumpe, a wrinkle, German; 
scrympe, Danish.] 

1. A small crustaceoiis vermiculatcd fish. 

Of shclUfish there are wrinkles, shrimps, cral)s. Carciv. 

Hawks and gulls riin at a great height sec mice on the 
earth, and shrimps in the waters. Derham. 

2 . A little wrinkled man; a dwarf. In contempt. 
Dr. Johnson.—So scrimp is the Scottish adjective 
for deficient, sciinty, narrow; and to scrimp is to 
straiten, to limit, (as our unnoticed verb shrimp is,) 
which has been derived from the Teut. himpen, 
to contract, to diminish, whence the German 
schnmptm, to be wrinkled. ISee Dr. Jamieson in 
To Scuiitp. 

Tt r.'innot be, this weak and writlilcd shrimp 
.Should strike siieh tenour in his enemies. Shaispcarc, 

He iiath found. 

Within the ground, 

At lari, no shrltnp. 

Whereon to imp 

His jolly club. B.Jonson. 

To Shrimp.# ». a. To contract. Sec the second 
sense of Shrimp. 

Such things as these go tor wit, so long as they continue in 
I.4ttin; but what dismally shrimped things would they appear, 
if turned into English I 

Echard, Grounds if the Coni, of the Cl. (cd. 1696,) p.44. 
Shrine. «. s. [I’cin, Sttx. scrinium, Lat.] A case in 
which something sacred is reposited. 

Your living poweni enclos’d in stately shrine 
Of growing trees; yon ntral gods that wield 
Your scepters here, if to yonr cars divine 
A voice may come, which troubled soul doth yield. Sidney. 
‘All the world come 

To kiss this shrine, this mortal breathing saint. Sfinhspeare. 
(.’onic oflur at my shrine and I will help thee. Shnhspeare. 
, They often plac’d 
W’nhin his snnctuarj itself their shrines, 

Aboiniimtions! and with cursed things 

Ills holy rites profan’d. Milton. 

Falling on his knees liefore her shrine. 

He thus implor’d her power. Dryden. 

Lovers are iu rapture at the name of their fair idol;‘tlicy 
lavish out all tiieir incense iqion that shrine, and cannot bear 
the thought of admitting a blemish therein. Watts. 

To SHRINK, u. n. pret. 1 shrunk, or shrank; part. 
shrutiketi. [pcpincan, Snx.] 

I. To contract'itself hito less room; to shrivel; to be 
drawn together by some internal power. 

But to be still liot summer’s taiitlings, and 
The shrinking shwes of winter. Shakspeare, CymbeUne. 

1 am a scnbbled form, drawn with n pen 
Upon n parchment, ami against this fire 
Do I shrink up. SAakspesue, K. John. 

Ill>wmkv’d ambition how much art'thou Armdt! 

When th^ this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom lor it was too small a Imund: 

But now. two paces of the vilest earth 

Is room enough. Shakspeare. 
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1 have not found thtt water, by mixture of asites, will shnnk 
or draw into less room. Bacon, Nat. Hhl. 

3. To withdraw as from danger. > 

The noise encrcases. 

She comes, and feeble nature now I find 
Shrinks back in danger, and forsakes my mind. Dryden. 
Nature stands a^t; 

And the fajr light which gilds this new made orb, 

Shoiuof his beams, shrinks in. Dryden. 

Love is a plant of tlic most tender kind. 

That shrinks and shakes with every ruffling wind. Granville. 

All fibres have a contractile power, whereby they shorten; 
as appears if .a fibre be cut transversely, the ends shrink, and 
make the wound gape. Arln^ot. 

Philosophy that touch’d the hcav’ns before. 

Shrinks to her hidden cause, and is no more. Pope. 

3. To express feai*, horrour, or pain, by riirugging, 
or contracting the bodv. 

There is no particular object so good, hut it may have the 
shew of some difficulty or unpleasant miality annexed to it, in 
respect whereof the will may shrink and decline it. Iloohn . 

The morning cock crew loud. 

And at the sound it shrunk in baste away. 

And vanisli’d from our sight. Shakspeare. 

I’ll embrace him with a soldier’s arm. 

That he shall shriuh under my courtesy. Shakspeair. 

When he walks, he mores like an engine. 

And the ground shrinks before his treading. Shakspeare. 

4. To fall back as from danger. 

Many shrink, which at the first would dare. 

And be the foremost men to execute. Daniel, Cie. War. 

I laugh, when those who at the spear are bold 
And venturous, if that fail thetn, shrink mid fear 
To endure exile, ignominy, bonds. Milton, P. L. 

The skv s/.iunk upward with unusual dread, 

And tremhiing Tyher div’d beneath his bed. Drydrn. 

The gold-franglit vessel which mad tempests beat, 

He secs now vainly make to his retreat; 

And, when from far the tenth wave does appear. 

Shrinks up in silent joy, that he’s not there, Dryden. 

Thmfires but faintly lick’d their prej, 

Then loath’d their impious food, and would have shrunk away, 

Dryden. 

Fall on: behold a noble beast at bay. 

And the vile huntsmen shrink. ' Dryden. 

Inuring (liildreii to suffer some pain, without shrinking, is 
a way to gain firmness and courage. Locke. 

What happier natures shrink at with affright, 

The hard iiiliabitaut contends is right. Pope. # 

To Shrink.'!' v. a. pari. pass, shrunk, shrank, or 
shruii/cni. To make to shrink. 

O mighty Cmsnr 1 dost thou lie so low 
Are all thy eoii^ucsts, glories, triumphs, spoils. 

Shrunk to this little measure':' Shakspear 

The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon. 

His youthful hose well-sav’d, a world too wide 

For his sArtoiA' shanks. Shakspeare 

’Tis the saucy servant that causes the lord to shrink his de¬ 
scending favours. Of the two, pride is more tolerable in a 
master. The other is a prcpostcrousncss, which Sulunion saw 
the earth did groan for. _ Feltham, Bcs. i. 7. 

Return, AIpbciis: the dread voice is past. 

That shrunk tliy streams. Alilton, Lycidar. 

If he lessens the revenue, he wUl also sliriuk the necessity. 

Bp. Taylor, 

Keep it from coming too long, lest it should shrM the cent 
in measure. Mortimer. 

Shrink,, n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Corrugation; contraction into less compass. 

There is in this a crack, which seems a shrink, or con¬ 
traction in the Imdy since it was first formed. Wooduard. 

3. Contraction of the body from fear or horrour. 

This publick death, receiv’d with such a cheor. 

As not n sigh, a look, a shrink bewrays 

The least fiilt touch of a dc^nerous nar. Darnel, Civ. War. 
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Shbi'kkeiu’I' n. s. [from shrinkJ^ One who shrinks. 

We are no cowardly $hrinlt-ert. 

But true Eiylishnien bred; 

We’ll play oiir parts, like valiant hearts. 

Ana never fly for dread: 

We’ll ply our business nimbly, 

Where’tr we come or go. 

With our iiintes to the Strdghts, 

When the stormy winds do blow. ^ 

Old Sra-Suiig, Neptune's Raging Furp. 

SHni'NKiN«.=if' it. s. [from shink.'} Act of falling 
buck as from danger, or of tirawing back through 
fear. 

If a man accustoms iiimscir to s 1 i|;ht or puss over these first 
motions to good, or skrinkings of his conseienee from evil, — 
conscience will by degrees grow dull and unconcerned. 

South, Serw. ii. 4T2. 

SgEi'vALTV. n. s. Corntptod for SnEitTFFALTY; 
which see. 

To SHIllVE.'l” a. [j'cjnpan, Saxon; sh-i/fn, Sii. 
Goth, from tlio Lat. srrilso, to write; the priests 
anciently giving to those whom they confessed, a 
loriUm direction or form of penance. Sec Hire, 
Su. Goth. I.0X. and Dr. .Taiiiicson in To Scuiivi'i'.] 
To hear at confession. ? Not in use. 

What, talking with a priest, lord chamberlain? • 

Your honour hath no s/iHspng work in hand. S/uAspeare, 
Qc shrives this woman, 

Else ne’er could he so long iirotract his speech. Shal-speare. 

If he had the condition ot ^^aint, and the complexion of a 
devil, I had rather he should'^rivc me than wive me. 

Shahpcarc. 

Shrive but their title, and their monies poize, 

A laird ami twenty-pence pronounc’d with noise. 

When constru’d but for a plain yeoman go. 

And a good solier two-pcncc, and well su. Cteavrlamt. 

To Shuivk.* V . n. To iuhniniatcr confe.ssioii. 

Where holy fathers wont to shrive. , 

Speuser, Shep. Cal, August. 

Siini'viNO.* «• [from shrive.'] Shrift. ■ 

Better a short talc, than a bad long shriring, 

,S]jrnscr, Ifnhh. Tale. 

To SHRrVEL.'^ V. n. [schrompclen, Dutch. Dr. 
Johnson.— It is perhaps only another form of 
rm:l. See To Uivel.] I’o contract itself into 
wrinkles. 

Leaves, if they shrivel and Ibid .ip, give them drink. 

*'■ Evelyn. 

If she Kinclled to the freshest nosegay, would shrivel and 
wither as it had been bliglitcd. * Arbutknol. 

To SuRi'vEL.'f' V. a. 'Po contract into wrinkles. 

Discuses now consume inv reins, 

And drink the blood out of my shrivelPd veins. 

Snndt/s, Paraph, of Jeh. 

Unchristian sorrows contract and shrivel up the soul. ' 

Uamuumd, H'ori.'i, iv. 577. 

He bums the leaves, the scorching blast invades 
The tender corn, and shrivels up the blades. Drpdcu. 

When the fiery suns too fiercely play. 

And shrivePd herbs on with’ring stems' decay. 

The wary ploughman, on the niouatain’s brow, 

Undiuns'lns watery stores. Drydeti. 

Shiii'ver. «. i. [from .shrive.] A confessor. N’otin 
use. 

The ghostly father now hath done his shrift. 

When he was made a shriver ’twas for shift. Shahspeare, 

SHROUD.'f ». s. [pepub, Saxon. Dr. Johnson.— 
The Sax. pcjiub means apparel, garments; from 
j^pyban, to clothe, os Dr. Jamieson also has 
observe^ who adds that Verelius gives the Icel. 
gtraut, pomp, elegance, as the origin; skrud. 
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which is also Icelandick, denoting elegant dress, 
or that used on occasions of ceremony. Sec also 
Screnius.] 

1. A shelter; a cover. 

It would warm his spirits, 

To hear from me you had left Anthony, 

And put yourself under his shroud, the universal landlord, 
w Shakspeare, Ant. eitul Cleof). 

A cedar in I.cbanon witli fair branchc.s, and with a shadow¬ 
ing shrmtd, Ezek. xxxi. 3. 

By me invested with a veil of clouds. 

And swaddled, as new-born, in saldc shrouds. 

For these a receptacle 1 design’d. - Saiidps. 

TIic winds 

Blow moist and keen, shattering the graceful locks 
Of these ijiir spreading trees; which bids us seek 
Some bet^ shroud, some better wivnith, to cherish 
Our limbs bcniinih’d. Milton, P. 

2. The dress of the dead; a Winding-sheet. 

Now the wasted brands do glow ; 

Whilst the screcch-owl screeching loud, 

Puts the wreteh lliat lies in woo 
In remembrance of a shroud. Shaksjscarc. 

They drop apace; by nature some decay. 

And some tiic blasts ot fortune sweep away; 

’Till nak»l quite of happiness, aloud 

We call for death, and shelter iii a shrond. Vouug. 

3. 'Phe sail-ropcs. It seems to be taken sometimes 
for the .sails. 

I turned hack to th(:,^iiasl of tiic ship: there 1 found my 
sword among sonic .if me shrmuls. Sidney. 

'I'he tackle of my heart is crackt and burnt; 

And all the shrouds wlierewitli iiiy iilc should sail. 

Are turned to one little hair. Shakspeare. 

A wculiicr-heutcii vessel holds 
Ol.'idly the port, though shrmuls and tackle torn. 

Milton, P. fj, 

'flic flaming shrouds so drcadliil did ap|>cnr. 

All jiitig’d a wi'i i'k could no pro[M>rtKm hear. Dn/deu. 

lie suininoiis strait his denizens of air; 

• The lucid squadrons roiiinl the sails repair: 

Soli o’er the shrouds aerial whispers btealhc, 

That seeni’fl hut zcpliyrs to the croud heiicath. Pop .. 

4. The braiicii til'a tree. .Sec ^iiUAC. 

We are led to siispcci, that our uiilhor in some of the.si- 
instances has an equivocal refei-s-nce to shrouds in tint sense of 
the bnmehes of a tree, now often used. 

IVarton On Milton’s Sm. Poems. 

To SiiiionD.'f' n. a. ; from the noun.] 

1. i’o shelter; to cover froiu dangt'r as an agent. 
Under your lieains I will me safely shroud. S/wuiu-r, F. Q. 
He got’liiniself to Mege, in liope to shrond himself, until 
such time as the rage of the people was apjieascd. JCiiollcs. 

I'lie governors of Ciorfn caused the snhiirlM to Ih: plucked 
down, for fear that the Turks shrouding themselves in them, 
should with more ease liesicge the town. Knoltes. 

Besides the faults men eoniinit, with this immediate avowed 
aspect upon tlieir religion, there are others which slily shroud 
themselves under the skirt of its mantle. Dec. of Chr. Viclp. 

2 To shelter as the thing covering. 

One of these trees, with all his young ones, may ,s/«-o«rffour 
hundred horsemen. Ralegh. 

3. To dress fiir the grave. 

If I die before thee, shroud me 

In one of these same sheets. _ Shakspeare, Othello. 

The ancient E^tian mummies were shrouded in a number 
of folds of linen, nesmeared with gums, like screcloth. Bacon. 

Whoever comes to shrottd me, do not harm 
That subtile wrcatli of hair about mine arm. Doime. 

4. To clothe; to dress. 

5. To cover or conceal. 

That same evening, when all shrouded were 
In cardess sleep, ali, without core or fear, 

They fell upon die flock. 


Spetuer. 
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Under thu tiiick-fpown brake we’U $Aroud ourselvct, 

For through this toad anon the deer vUI come, 

And in thiti covert will wr make our stand, - ■ • * 

Culling the principal. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

Moon, slip behind some cloud; some tempest rise, 

And blow out nil the stars that light the skies. 

To throud my shame. Dryilen. 

Thither the loud tumultuous winds resort. 

And on the mountain keep tlieir boist’rous court, * 

That in tliick show’rs her rocky summit throuds, 

Aud darkens all the broken view with clouds. AtUuon. 

6 . To defend; to protect. 

So Venus from prevailing Greeks did throud 
The hope of Home, aiidvav’d him in a cloud< Waller, 

7 . [j-epeaban, Sax. Sec To Siirag.] To cut or lop 

od' the top branches of trees. Chambers. 

To Shroud, v. n. To harbour; to tgjtc shelter. , 

|l If your stray attendance be yet lodg'd, 

*^Or throud within these lioiits, I shall know 
Ere morrow wake. MUton, t'omiu. 

Shrou'dv.# adj. [from shroud.'] Affording shelter. 
The following example is tlic manuscript reading 
of the passage in tlie great poet just cited under the 
neuter verb shroud. 

If your stray attendance be yet lodg’d 
Within these throudk limits. 

Milton, MS. »/■ Coiitut, Trin. Coll. Vamh. 

7b SHROVE.* V. n. To join in the procession.s 
sports, aud feastiiigs, nncicntlj' observed at Shrove¬ 
tide. 

’Twill be rarely strange 
To sec him stated thus, as though he went 
A shroring througli the city, or inlcnded 
'I'd set up some new wuku. Heamu. and FI. Ko/i. Genlh iiinn. 

S|jfiio'vKTii)i:.'f” 7 w* ffroni shrove, the preterite 
Siuio'vETrKsuAy. ) ol shrive.'] The time of eon- 
fcs>ion; tlie day before Ash-Wednesday or LeiH, 
on which anciently they went to confession. 

At dirovt’hde to shcoviiig. * Tuster. 

’I'is merry in hull, Vheii beards wag all. 

And welcome merry thmvluht. Shahprarc, Hen. If. I*. II. 
A Shrmu-htetdai/'s riot. Ji. Jonton, Ji/neoene, 

Siino'viNO.* n. .s. [from 7b s/wewr.] The festivity 
ofshrovctidc. 

Eating, drinking, mertv-making, — wiiat else, I beseech vou, 
was the whole life ol this miserable man here, but in u 
manner a perpetual shroving ? 

Halct, Serin, on St.Lnke, .\vi. ay. (cd. 768 y,) p.4. 

SHRUB.*!" «. s. [jxpob, .Saxon; and satd) or scrob 
is our old word for simtit, yit rctaintxl in the name 
“ Wormwood-.vm<Js,” a jilace near London. Seg 
.also ScROG, and Scruiibkii. The Gael, scraban 
likewise means a sinnted bush.] 

I. A bush; a small tree. 

Trees generally shoot np in one great stem or 
body: and then at a good distance mm tiie earth 
spread into branches; thus gooseberries and 
currants are shntbs ; oaks and cherries arc trtxs. 

Locke. 

He come into a gloomy glade. 

Covet’d with boughs and shritbt from heaven’s light. 

Speuter, F. Q. 

The humble thrub and bush with frizzled hair. MUlon, P. L. 
All might have btien us well brushwood niid tkhdit. More. 
Comedy is a reprewntntion of common life, in low subjects, 
and is a kind of juniper, it thrub belonging to the snccies of 
cedar. " ‘llrydcu. 

I*vc liv’d 

Amidst these woods, gleaning from thorns and thrubt 
A wretched sustanance. Addison. 
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2. Spirit, acid, and nimr mixed, [not perhaps a 
cant word, as Dr.Jminson pretends; but pro¬ 
bably, as Lyc has observed, from the Arabick 
skarab, syrup.] 

7b Shrub.* v . a. [from the noun.] To rid from 
hushes or trees. liarret, in V. Grub. 

Though they be well shrubbed and shred, yet ^ey bcfpn 
even now before the spring tu bud, and hope again in time to 
florish as tlie green bay-tree. 

Anderson, F.xpos. of Benediclus, (isi3,) fob 64. 

Shru'bberv.* n.s. [from shrub.] A plantation of* 
shrubs. 

He placed a cast of the McJiccan Venus in his shrubbery { 
and one of the piping Fawn in a small circle of firs, bcutcis, 
uiid other elegant shrubs. Graves, Recoil, of Shcnslonc, p. 69. 

Suru'boy. adj. [from shrub.] 

1. Resembling a shrub. 

Plants appearing weathered, shrubby and curled, are the 
effects of immoderate wet. ^ 'Mortimer, Husbandry. 

2. Full of shrubs; bu»hy. 

Gentle villagci'. 

What readiest way would bring me to that place? — 

Due west it rises from this sltt uhby point. Milton, Comus. 

3. Consisting of shrubs. 

On that cloud-picrcing hill 

% Pliiilinimon, the goats their shruhhy btowze ' 

fiiww pendent. Philips. 

.Shrukt. w. s. Dross; the refuse of metal tried by 
the fire. , Diet. 

To SIlR.lJG.*f" TJ. >J. Ijtrhrirkm, Dutch, to tremble. 
Dr. .Tohnsoii. — Sueth. skriika, to lift up the 
shoulders; from schrick, Dutch, skracck, Su. a 
trembling. •Screiiius. Mr. Narcs observes, that 
Dr. Johnson writes this verb with "g, and the sub¬ 
stantive with g only; which perhaps may be found, 
lie says, a cunvenient distinetion, though he is not 
aware tliat it has been yet adopted. £icm. or 
Orlhoep. p. 311. I should imagine the double g 
to he (|uitc unintentional on the part of Dr. John¬ 
son. The v<‘rb active is without it, in his own 
(ditions. Nor is this distinction to be found in 
otlier verbs and substantives, where the meaning 
is analogous; we might as well require, in skuty 
the verb with a double t, and the substantive with 
only one; or in skin, the verb with a doable n, and 
the substantive with only one; and Uie like.] To 
express horroitr’ or dissutisfaetion by motiun of the 
shoulders or whole body. 

Like a fearful deer that looks most about when he cOmes *0 
the Iwst feed, with a shrugging kind of tremor througli all her 
principal parts, she gave these words. Sidney. 

Tlic touch of the cold water made a preHy kind of shrug¬ 
ging come over her body like the twinkling of the fairest 
among the fixed stars. ISduiy. 

Be iiuick, thou wert best ' 

To answer other business ; shrugg’st thou malice ? Shakspeare. 

He grins, smacks, shrugs, and such an itch endures. 

As ’prentices or school-boys which do know 

or some gay sport abroad, yet dare not go, Donne. 

They grin, they shrug. 

They bow, they snarl, they scratch, they hug. Swijt. 

To Shrug.^ V. a. To contract or draw up. 

Let me shroud and^Arag myself into my shell, os u tortoise. 

Florio, ’PrausLof Montai^te, (ifiij,) p. jj,). 

He shrugs bis shoulders when you talk of srruritii*s, Addunn. 

He tkrugg’d his sturdy back. 

As if he felt his shoulders akc. Huddmis. 

Shrug, n. s. [from the verb.] A motion of the 
shoulders, usually expressing dislike or aversion. 
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And jet thej ramble not to learn the mode. 

How to be drest, or how to lisp abroad, 

Tb return knowing in the Sparash tkrug. Cleawkmd. 

Aa'SMudards t& in dhtlognea, 

Of heaw and ahouldcrs, noda and tirugt. Hud&rat. 

Put on the critick’a brow, and sit 
At Wills, the puny Jui^ of wit. 

A nod, a ihnig, a acormul smiley 

With caution ua*d may serve awhile. Sunft, 

A third, with mystiefc ihrug and winking ^e. 

Suspects him for a dervise and a spy. Harle. 

Shrunk. The preterite and part, passive of shrink. 

Leaving the two fHends alone, I Arunk aside to tlic Banmet- 
in^ouse, where the pictures were. Sidney. 

^e wicked ArutJe for fear of him, and all the workers of 
iniquity were troubled. i Maccaheee. 

Shri/nken. 'llie part, passive of shrink. 

She weighing the decanng plight, 

. And thruvicen sinews of her chosen kn^t. 

Would not awhile her forward course pursue. Spenser, F. Q. 

If there were taken out of men’s minds vain opinions, it 
would leave the mii^ of a number of men, poor shnaiicu 
things, full of melancholy. ^ Sacon. 

To SHU'DDER.'f* v. n. Germ. freq. of 

schutten, to tremble; schudden, Teut. the same.] 
To quake with tear, or with aversion. 

All the other passions fleet to air. 

As doubtful thoughts, and rash embrac’d despair. 

And shuddering fear. Shakspctatl 

The fright was general ; but the female band 
With horror Auddering on a heap they run. Drydcn. 

I love,—alas! I Audder at the name. 

My blo(^ runs backwaid, and my faultering tongue 
Sticks at the sound. v SmM. 

Cmsar will shrink to hear the words thou utter’st. 

And shudder in the midst of all his conquests. Addison. 

SHlf'oDEK.# «. s. [from the verb.] A tremor; the 
state of trembling. 

Into strong shudders, and to heavenly agues. Shaksjtearc,Tim. 

To SHUTFLE.+ v. a. [rcypehnj, Sax. a bustle, 
a tumult. Dr. Johnson. — Rnliier from j'cupaii, to 
shove^ to push with viuleucc, to drive forward; 
schm/ijSin, schuy^elett,Teat, the same.] 

1. To uirow into disorder; to agitate tumultuously, 
so as that one thing takes the place of another: to 
confuse; to throw together tumultuously. 

A precious cunning in me late protector. 

To a new prince into the state. 

Beannt. and FI. Coronamn. 

When the heavens sht^ all i i one, 

The torrid with the frozen zone. 

Then, sybil, thou and I will greet. Cleavcland. 

In most things good and evil lie shuJM, and thrust up to> 
gether in a confused heap; and it is study which must draw 
them forth and range them. SutUfi. 

When lots arc shuffled together in a lap or pitcher, what 
reason can a man have to presume, that he shall draw a white 
stone rather thgo a black. South. 

A glimpse of moonshine sheath’d with red, 

A Auffled, sullen, and uncertain light 

That'dAices through the clouds and shuts again. Dryden. 

We shall in vain, shiffflmg the little money we have from 
one another’s hands, endeavour to prevent our wants; decay 
of trade will quickly waste all the remainder. Loehe. 

These vapours soon, ndmculous event, 

by chance, and mixt by accident. Blaehnore. 

Piffled and entangled in their race, 

ThCT clasp each other. Bladcmore. 

He has shtffled ^e two-ends of dtiktentence together, and 
by taking out the middle, makrait speak just as he would have 
it. Atterbury. 

•Tii not strange that such a one should believe, that things 
were bliifdly shvffied and hurled about in the world; Aat tM 
elenienU were at constant strife with each other. Woodward. 

2, To chaiige the position of cards witli respect to 
Mch other* 
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The motions of shuffling of cards, or casting of dice, are very 
light. Bacon. 

* We sure in vmn die cards condemn. 

Ourselves both cut and shuffled them. Prior. 

3. To remove, or introduce with* some artificial or 
fraudulent tumult. 

Her mother. 

Now firm for Doctor Caius, hath appointed ' 

That he shall likewise Auffle her away. Shaktpeare. 

It was contrived by your enemies, and Auffled into the pa¬ 
pers that were seiz’d. Dryden. 

4. To SHDFFI.E affi To get rid of. 

In that sleep of drath, what drums may come, 

Wlien we have shuffled off this monal coif. 

Must give us pause. Shakspeare. 

I can no other answer make, but thanks; 

And oft good turns 

4 tfe shuffled qfimth such unsfarent pay. _ Shuk^are. 

If any thin^its, we take it to ounclves ,* if it miscarries, flfto 
shuffle It off to our neighbours. L'Estrange. 

If, when a child is questioned for any thing, he persists to 
shtt^ it off with a falsehood, he must be chastised. Locke 

y. To Shuffle up. 'To form tumultuously, or ihiu- 
dulcntly. 

They sent forth their precepts to convent them before a 
court of cominissiflii, and there used to shuffle up a summaiy 
proceeding by examination, without trial of jury. Bacon. 

He shuffled up a peace with the cedar, in which the Bume- 
lians were excluded. Houvif. 

To Shu'ffij:. ». n. 

1. To throw the cards into a new order. 

A sharper both shuffles and ruts. L'Estrange, 

Canw wr play 

A round or two; when us^, we throw away. 

Take a fresh pack : n.ir is it worth our grieving 

Who cuts or shuffles with our dirty leaving. CJranvUle. 

2. To |)Iay mean tricks ; to practise fraud; to ev^e 
fair questions. 

I mvseir.lcavingthcfcBrofbcavcn on the left hand, and hiding 
mine honour in my necessity, am lain to Aufflr. Shakspeare. 

1 have nought to do with that Auffling sect, that doubt eter¬ 
nally, and question all things. (rtauviUe, Difeswc. 

The crab advised his companion to* give over shitffliiig and 
doubling, and pnictise good faith. 1 . Estrange. 

To these arguments eoncerning the novelty of the earth, 
there arc some shuffling excuses imidc. _ Burnet, Theory. 
. If a steward be siiflcred to run on, vithout bringing him to 
a reekoniiig, such a sottish forlicanincc will teach him to 
shuffle, and strongly tempt him to he a cheat. South. 

Tliotigh he durst not directly break bis appointment, be 
made many a shuffling excuse. ArtmUinot, J. Bull. 

3. To struggle; lo shift. 

Your life, good master, 

Must skiffle for itself. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 

4. To move with an irregular gait. 

f Mincing poetry, 

’Us like the forc’d gait of a shuffling nog. Shaktpeare,, 

Shu'ffle. n. s. [from Uie verb.] 

1. Tlie act of disordering things, or making them 
lake confusedly the place of each other. * 

Is it not a firmer foundation for contentment, to believe 
that all things were at first cresitud, and arc continutdly dis¬ 
posed for the best, than that the whole universe is mere bung- 
ling, nothing effected for any pumose, but all ill-favouredty 
corned and jumbled together, by the ungtuded agitation and 
rude of matter. Bentley, Serm. 

2. A trick; an artifice. 

The gifts of nature are beyond all shams and shuffles. 

L'Estrange. 

Shu'ffijb^aro.# n.s. Thcoldnameof«^ow^&>ard,- 
which see. 

Sbu'fflecaf. n. s. [shuffle aud cup.] A play at 
which mon^ is sliaken in a hat. 

He lost his money at chuckiarthing, Aufflyoem, and all-fours. 

Anruthnol, J, Bull. 
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Shi/ffleb. n. s. [from shuffle."^ One who plays 
tricks, or shuffles. 

Shu'ffung.# n. s. [from sh^.1 

1. Act of throwii^ into disorder; confusion. 

Children Rhould not lose the consideratioD of human nature 
in the ihuj^ngi of outward eonditiona: the more they liave, 
the better humoured they should be taught to be. Loche, 

2. Trick; artifice. 

His own book is a perpetual detail of his own shu^ings or 
mistakes. _ ' £crUlejf,PhU.Ijipt.^3S. 

3. An irregular gait. 

Shu'fflingly. adv, [from shuffle,"] With an irr^u- 
lar gait. 

I may go shufflingly, I was never before walked in tram* 
inels; yet I shall drudge and moil at constancy, dll I have 
worn off the hitching in my pace. Dryden. 

SHUN. V. a. [j'cun^n, Saxon.] ' To avoid; to 
decline; to endeavour to escape; to eschew. 

Consider death in itself, and nature tcacheth Christ to shun 
it. Hooker. 

Birds and l>casts can fly their foe: 

So chanticleer, who never saw a fox. 

Yet thuiiu'd him as a sailor shuns the rocks. Jjrydcn. 

Cato will train thee up to great 
And virtuous deeds: do but observe him well, 

Thou’lt shtttt misfortunes, or thou’lt learn to bear them. 

Addison. 

To Shun.# v. n. To decline; to avoid to do a thing. 
1 have not shuuited to declare unto you all the counsel of 
God. Acts, x\.2y. 

The lark still shuns on lofty boughs to build. 

Her humble nest lies silent in the field. Waller. 

Sin/wLESs. [from sA«m.] Ijievitablc; unavoidable. 
Alone he rntcr’d 

The mortal gate of the city, which he punted 
y ith shunless destiny. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

To SHUT. V. a. preterite, 1 shut ; part, jtass. shul. 
[I'cttxan, Saxon; schiMm, Dutch.] 

1. 'I'o close so as to proliibit ingress or regress; to 
make not o]>en. 

Kings shall shut their moutlis :it him. Isaiah, lii. 15. 

To a strong tower fled all the men and women, and shut it 
to titem, and gat them tip to the top. Judges, ix. 51. 

We see more exquisitely with one eye shul than with hotli 
open; for that the sjiirits visual unite more, and become 
stronger. Bacon, Nat. Hut. 

She open’d, bnt to shtd 

ExccU’d her power; the gates wide open stood. Milton, P. L. 

2. To inclose; to confine. 

Before faith came, we were kept under the law, shut up 
unto the faith, which should afterwards be revealed. Uat. iii. 

They went in male imd female of all flesh ; and the Lord 
shut him in. Gen. vii. 16. 

3. To prohibit; to bar. 

^ Shiill that be shut to man, which to the beast 

Is open? Milton, 

4. To exclude. 

On various seas, not only tost, 

But shut from every shore,‘and hair’d from every coa>!t. 

Dryden. 

5. To contract; not to keep expanded. 

Harden not thy heart, nor dtul thine band from thy poor 
brother. Dent. xv. 7. 

6. To Shut out. To exclude; to denv admission to. 

In snch a night 

To shtU me out f pour on, I will endure. Shakspeare. 

Wisdom nt one entranratquite sleul out Milton, P. L. 
He in his walls confin’d, 

ShtU out the woes which he too well (livin,d. Hryden, Jin. 

Sometimes the mind fixes itself with so much earnestness on 
the contemplation of some objects, that it shuts out all other 
thoughts. Locke. 

7. To Shut tip. To dose; to make impervious; to 
make impassable, or impossible to be entered or 
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quitted. Up is sometimes little more thui etn- 
phaticaL 

Woe unto you scribes; for yon shut up the kingdom of 
heaven against men. MatiA. xxiii. 13. 

Dangerous rocks shut up the passage. Ralegh. 

What bortiarous customs I 
Shut up a desart shore to drowning men. 

And drive ns to the cruel seas agen. lirydtn, Mn. 

His mother shut up hidf the rooms in the house, in which 
her husband or son had died. Addison. 

8. To Shut up. To confine; to inclose; to im¬ 
prison. 

Thou hast known my soul in adversities; and not shut me 
up into the hand of the enemy. Ps. xxxi. 8. 

A loss at sea, a fit of sickness, are trifles, when wc conridcr 
whole families put to the sword, wretches shtd up in dungeons. 

Addison, Sped. 

Lucullus, witli a great fleet, shut up Mithridates in Pitany. 

Arbulhnot on Coins. 

9. To Shut up, Ttr conclude. 

The king’s o-bed, * 

He is shtU up in measureless content. JSheAspeare, Maclieth, 
Although he was patiently iicard as he delivered his em¬ 
bassage, yet, in the shutting up of all, be received no more but 
an insolent answer. Knolles, Hist, of the Turks. 

To leave you blest, I would lie more accurst 
Than death can make me; for death ends our woes, 

. And the kind grave shuts up the mournful scene. lirydnt. 
When the scene of life is shat tip, the slave will lie above his 
master, if he has acted better. Collier of Envy. 

To Shut, v, n. To be cltised; to close itself: as, 
flowers open in the day, und shul at night. 

Shut. Participial adjective. Rid; clear; free. 

M’c must not pray in one breath to find a thief, and in the 
next to get shut of him. L'Eslrange. 

Shut. «. $. [from the verb.] 

1. Close; act of shutting. 

1 sought him round his palace, made enquiry 
Of all the slaves: but had for answer, 

Tliat since the shiU of evening none had seen him. JOtydeu. 

2. Small door or cover. 

The wind-gun is charged by the forrihic compression of air, 
the imprisoned air serving, by the help of little falls or shuts 
within, to 8t(i)i the vents by which it was admitted. Wilkins. 

Ill a very’ dark chamber, at a round hols; about one third 
part of an'inch broad, made in the dkut of u window, I placed 
a glass prism. Hewton, Opt, 

Tlicre were no shuts or stopples made for the onimid’s ears, 
tliat any loud noise might awaken it. Ray on the Creation. 
Shu'tter. n. s. [from sAt;/.] 

1. One that shuts. 

2. A cover; a door. 

The wealthy, — 

Sleep at ease; <he shutters make it night. Dryden, ./.'v. 

Shu'ttle.”|“ n. s. [si^ic/^oc/r, Teut. skutul^ Icclandick ; 
from skiuta, Sueth. to shoot, to push, to drive 
through. &rcnius.] The instrument with which 
the weaver shoots the cross threads. 

I know life is a duMe, Shakspeare, M. fV. of Windsor, 
Like shuttles through the loom, so swiftly glide 
My feather’d hours. Sandys. 

* What curious loom docs chance by evening spread ! 

With what fine shuttle weave the virgin’s tlireack 
Which like the spider’s net Imn^ o’er the mead 1 Blacktnorc. 
SauVruEcocK. w. s. [See Shittlecock.] A cork 
stuck with leathers, and beaten backward and 
forward. 

With dice, with cards, with billiards far unfit, 

Witli shiUllecocks missceming manly wit. Spenser, Httbb. Talc. 

SHY.'I' adj, [scAoirte, Tout, as, “ scfiouvf or sehoirjtigh 
peerd,” a shy or timid horse; shp, siyg, Su. Goth, 
applied also to a horse. 8cc Kili.on, and Junius, 
l^renius cites the Su. Goth, siy, to avoid, to 
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shuiik; .which agrees with the Teut. schaamt or 
wAiflurn.] 

I. Keserv^; not familiar; not free of behavbur. 

I know you thy to be oblig’d, 

And still more loth to be oblig’d by me. Southern. 

What mokes you so my good friend ? There’s no body 
loves you better than L ArbtUhnot, Hist, of J. BuU. 

S. Cautious; wary; char^. 

I am ven shy of employing corrosive liquors in the pre- 
paration oi memdnes. Boyle. 

Vic are not sky of assent to celestial informations, because 
th^ were hid from ages. GtanviUe, Scepsis. 

. We grant, althougii he had much wit, 

H* was vciy shy jot using it. 

As bring loth to wear ieout. 

And therefore bore it not about. Hudibras. 

3. Keqiing at a distance; unwilling to approach. 

A shy frilow was the duke; dnd 1 bcliwe, 1 know the cause 
of his withdrawing. Shaksjieare, Mens, for Mem. 

She is represcuted in such a thy luring posture, and covers 
her bosom with one of her hands. ^ Addison, (rmrdian. 

But when we come to seize th’ inviting prey, 

Like a th^ ghost, k vnuisbes awa^. Norris. 

4. Suspicious; jealous; unwilling to suffer near ac< 
qunintonce. 

The bruise impostbiimated, and turned to a stinking ulcer, 
which made every body thy to come near her. Arbuthuot. 

The horses of the army, having been daily led before me, 
were no longer thy, but would come up to my very feet, with¬ 
out starting. Smifl. 

Princes are, by wisdom of state, somewhat thy of their suc¬ 
cessors; and there may be supposed in queens regnant a little 
proportion of tenderness that way more than in kings. Wotton. 

Sht'ly.’I* adv. [from .v%.] Not familiarly. Sec 
Shily. Dr. Johnson writes shilif and skincss, but 
dryfy and dryness. It is desirable that uniformity 
should be established in this particular. Tlic tnic 
rule is this. Words ending with jy, preceded by a 
consonant, if thes assume an additional syllabhs 
change .y into i. The exceptions to it are i. when 
the wditional syllable begins with i. 2. when tlie 
original word is a monoiyllablc; (though befoi-e cd 
even monosyllables change y into r, as dried;) for 
when a sin^ letter forms a fourth or fiilli part of a 
whole wordT the is not easily reconciled to the 
loss, nor consequently to the change of it. We i 
should therefore write shyly and shynem> Nnres, 1 
Elem. of Ortlioepy, p. 310. 

Siiy'hess.'I'm. s. [from shy.'] Unwillingness to be 
familiar; unsociableucss; reservedness. 

The first person, that passed by me, wu a lady tliat had a 
particular shyness in the cast of her eye,'^d a more than 
ordinal)' reservedness in all the parts of her lichavioiir. 

TaUer, No. ay 7. 

Mr.Lovedsy used to style shyness the English madness. If 
indulged, it niay be tlie cause of madness, by driving men to 
shun company, and live in solitude; which few heads arc 
strong enougK to bear; none, if It be joined with idleness. Or 
it may be the effect of madness, which is misanthropic and 
malignant: Some say, pride is always at the bottom. 

Bp. Home, in Jones's Lye, ^c. p. ifj. 
SIB.*!* aiy. [fib. Sax.] Related by blood. Under 
.<yb Dr. Johnson acknowledges sio to be the right 
form of the word. 

[He] was sibbe to Arthour of Breteigne. 

Chaucer, Rom. R. II99. 

He is no faery born, ne sib at all 
To elfcs. Spenser, F. Q. 

SiB.# n. s. A relation. 

Our puritans^ very mbs unto those fathers of the society, (the 
Jesuits.] Muuntagu, App. to Cat. p. 159. 

SIBILANT, a^’. Isibilanst lAtin.] Hissing. 
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, It were easy to add a nasal letter to each of the other piur 
of lisping and sibilant letters. Holder^ Elem. of Speech. 

Sibila'tion. ius, [from sibilo, Latin.] A hissing 
sound. W 

Metals, quenched in water, pve a tihUaUon or hissirm sound. 

Bacon, Aw. Hist, 

* A pipe, a little moistened on the Inside, maketh a more 
solemn sound than if tlie pipe were dry; but yet with a sweet 
degree of sUnkition or purling. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Si'byi..# n. s. [sibylla, Latip,] A prophetess among 
die pagans. 

It was my dismal hqi to hear 
A sibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age. 

That far events full wisely eould presage. Milton, Vac. Exercise. 

Si'bylline.* adj. Isibyllinus, lilt.] Of or belonging 
to a sibyl. 

ITie genuine sibytUnc orgcles — in the first ages of the 
church were easily distinguished from the spurious. # 

Addison on the Chr. Ret. ^ 6. 

Si'cAMORE.*!* H. s. Isicomonts, Latin; ficoinop, Sax. 
See also Svcamoke.] A tree. 

Of trees you have the palm, olive, and sicamore. Feacham. 

To SrCCATE."!* [sicco, Latin.] To dry. 

Cockeram, 

Stcca'tion. -w. s. [from .wcnlc.] Tlie act of drying. 

Sicci'fick. adj. {siccus and ^fio. Latin.] Causing 
dritiess. 

Si'cciTY.'l* n. s. {siccite, Fr. siccifas, from sicctis, Lat.] 
Dryness; aridity; want of moisture. 

They speak much of the elementary quality of tircUy or dry¬ 
ness. ^ Bacon, Hist, of Lye mid Heath. 

That which is coagulated by a fieiy siccity will suffer eoli- 
quation from aqueous humidity, as salt and sugar. Brown. 

The reason some attempt to make out from tlie tireily and 
driiiess of its flesh. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

In appliration of medicaments, consider what degree of heat 
and sicrity is proper. IViseman, Surgery, 

Sice. n. s. [si>, French.] The number six at dice. 

My study wi.s to cog the dice, 

And dext’rousiy to throw the iiicky skt; 

To shun ames-ace, that swept my stakes away. Uryden. 

SicH. adj. Such. See Such. 

1 thought the soul would have made me rich; 

Blit now I wote it is nothing tich ; 

For cither the shepherds been idle and still, 

And led of their sheep what they will. Spenser, Shep. Cal. 

SICK.-f* adj. [Goth. siuks : Sax. peuc; old Engl. 
seke. “ [He] them hath holpen, when that they 
were seke." Chaucer, C. T. Prol.] 

1. Afflicted with disease: with of before the disease. 

’Tis meet wc all go forth, 

To view the nek and feeble parts of France. 

Shaktpeare, Hen, V, 

In [loison there is physick; and this news, 

That would, had I been well, have made me sick, * 

Bring tick, hath in some measure made me well. Shaktpeare, 

Cassius, I am nek of many griefs. Shaktpeare, ,Tul, Cat. 

Where’s the stoick can his wrath appease. 

To sec his country tick of Pym’s disease ? . Geaveland. 

Despair 

Tended the sick, buricst from couch to couch. MUton, F. L. 

A spark of the man-killing.trade fell tick. JOryden. 

Visit the tick and,,'the poor, comforting them 1 ^ some sea¬ 
sonable assistance. ^ ^ Nelson. 

Nothing makes a more ridiculous %ure in a man’s life, 
than the disparity wc often find in him tick and well. Pepe. 

2. Disordcivd 19 the organ* of digestion; ill in tnc 
stomach. 

3. Corrupted. 

What we oft do best; 
dek interpreters, or weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allow’d: what worst, as oA 
Hitting a grosser quality, is cried up 
For our best act. Shaktpeare, Hen. Fill. 
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4:. Disgusted. 

i do not, ns an enemy to ^eace, 

Troop in the throngs 01 mihtary men: 

But rather diew a while like fearful war, 

To diet rank minds ikk happiness. 

And purge the obstructions, which begin to stop 
Our very veins of life. 

He was not so tielt 1/his master as ^his work. L'Jittrauge. 
Whjr will vou break the sabbath of my days. 

Now lick alike of envy and ^ praise ? Popr. 

To Sick. v. n. [from the noun.] To sicken; to take 
a disease. Not in use. 

A little time before 

Our great grandsire Edward siev’d and died. 

ShaktpearCf Hen, IV, 

To Si'cKF.N. V. a. [from sick."] 

To make sick ; to disease. 

® Why should one earth, one clime, one stream, one brcatli, 
Raise this to strength, and »u;km that to death ? Ptiur, 

2 . To wcukeii; to impair. 

Kinsmen of mine have 
% this so su-ken'd their estates, that never 
They shall abound as formerly. Shaktpeare, Hen. VIII. 

To STckkn. t'. H. * 

1. To grow sick; to foil into disease. ^ 

I know the more one titkewi, the worse he is. Shaktpraye, 
The judges that sat upon the jail, and those that attended, 
sickened upon it, and died. Paeon. 

Merely to drive away the time, he sicken’d. 

Fainted, and died; nor would with ale be quicken’d. 

MiUon, JBp, on Hobson. 

2. To be satiated; to be filled to disgust. 

Though the treasure 
Of nature’s gennius tumble all together, 

Ev’n till destruction ric/lcN, answer me 

To what I ask you. S/iakspeare, Macbclfi. 

3. To be disgusted, or disordered witli abhorrence. 

The ghosts repine at violated night, , 

^nd curse th’ invading sun, and skketi at tlie sight. Drj/den. 

4. To grow weak; to decay; to languish. 

Piy’d thick and close, as when the fight ki^un, 

Their huge unwieldy navy wastes away: 

So sicken waining moons too near the siin. 

And blunt their crescents on the edge of day. Hryden. 

Abstract what others feel, what others think; 

All jilensures sicken, and all glories sink. Popt^. 

SrCKER.'f’ adj. [written* also siktr; Su. Goth. 
sikcTt seker ; Germ, sicker ; Welsh, steer; Irish, 
sokair; Lat iccttnis.] Sure; certain; firm. Re¬ 
tained in our northern word sickerly. 

Being some honest curate, or some vicig, 

Content with little in condition skker. I^wiuer, Hubb. Ta/e, 

STcker. adv. Surely; certainly. 

* Sicker thou’s but* lazy loord, 

And rekes much of thy swink. 

That with fond terms and witless words, 

To blccr mine eyes do’st think. Spenser, 

Si'cKEKLY.# adv. [from sicker."} Surely: a northern 
word. Grose, 

That men may more skkerly be evil. 

Poiinson, Tr. 0 / More's Utopia, (1551,) Intr. 

Sl'cKERNESs.# n, s. [fi’om sicker^ Security. 

Lightly she leaped, as ti wight forlore. 

From her dull horse, in desperate tlistresse. 

And to her feet betooke her doubtful skkernas. 

Spenser, F.Q. iii. vii. ay. 

STckish.# a^. [from sic^.] I^mewbat sick; in¬ 
clined to be side. 

Not the body only, but the miqd too, which commonly 
follows the temper of the body, is sickish and indisposed. 

HaketvUf OH Prov, p. 396. 
Sometimet sickitk, and then swooning. B.Jonson, Pfxtastcr, 
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SrCKLE. B. s. p’lcol, Saxon; siekel, Dutch, from 
sccalPf or siada, Latin.] 'Hie hook with which 
com is cut; a reaping-hook. 

God's harvest is even ready for the sickle, and all the fields 
yellow long i^o. Spenser on Ireland. 

Time should never, 

In lifWor death, their fortunes sever; 

But with his rusty sick/r mow 

Botii down together at a blow. Hudibras. 

« When corn has once felt the sickle, it has no more benefit 
'from the sunshine. South, Serm. 

O’er whom Time gently shakes his wings of down. 

Till with his silent sickle they are mown. Dryden. 

STckled.* adj. [from sickle.} Supplied with a sickle; 
carrying a sickle. 

When uiituuin’s yellow lustre gilds the world. 

And tempts the sitkled swain into tlic field. Thomson, Autumn. 

Si'cKiEwoRT.# M, .V. [yicol-p^c, Sox,] A plant. 
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Sl'cKLER s ^ Sickle.} A reaper. 

you sunburnt sieklemen, of August w'eary, 

Cuiiie hither from the furrow, and be merry. Shakspeare. 
Their siek/ers reap the com another lows. Sandys. 

Si'cKLiNEss, n. s. [from sickly.} Disposition to sick¬ 
ness ; habitual disease. 

Impute 

His words to wayward sickliness and age. 

Shakspeare, Hieh. II. 
Next coiiipiu-c the sickliness, healthfulness, and fruitfulness 
of the several years. Graunf. 

Si'cKLY. adzi. [from sick.} Not in health. 

Wc wear our health but sickly in his life, 

Which in his death were perfect. Shakspeare, Machlh. 

Si'cKi.Y. adj. [from s/cL] 

1. Nut healthy; nut sound; not well; fiomewhat dis¬ 
ordered. 

I’m foll’n out with more headier will. 

To take the indisjios’d and sickly fit ' 

For the sound miui. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Bring me word, Imy, if thy lord looks well; 

For he went dekly fohli. Shakspeare, Jul. Ctes. 

A pleasing cordial, Buckingham, 

Is this tliy vr .\ unto my sickly heart. Shakspeare, Rich. III. 


Time seems not now beneath his years to stoop, 

Nor do his wings with skkly feathers droop. Dryden. 

Would wc know vliat health and case arc worth, let us ask 
one that is skk/y, or in piui), and we have the price. Crtu. 

There affectation, with a sukly mien. 

Shows ill her cheek the roses ot eighteen; 

Practis’d to lisp, and hang the head aside. 

Faints into airs, and languishes with pride. Pape. 

When on my sUklt/ couch 1 lay, 

Iiiipaticiit botii of night and day, 

Then Stella ran to my relief. 

Your bodies i^*iot only poor and perishing like your 
clothes, but, like infected clothes, fill you with all diseases' and 
distempers, which oppress the soul with skkly appetites, and 
vain cravings. ‘ Imw. 

I Faint; weak; languid. 

The moon grows sukly at the sight of day. 

And early co^s have summon’d me away. Dryden, 

To animate the doubtful fight, 

Namur in vain expects that ray; 

In vain Franca hopes the skkly Imlit 
Should shine near William's fulfw day. Prior, 


To Si'cKLY. V. a. [from the adjective.] To make 
diseased; to taint with the hue of disease. Not in 
use. 


The native hue of resolution 

Is su'klkd o’er the |)ale cast of thought. Shakspeare. 

Si'cKNKss. B. s. [from sick.} 

I. State of being diseased. 

I do lament the sickness of the king, 

As loth to lose him. Shak^eare, Rkh. III. 
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3 . Disease; malady. 

My people arc with ikhieu much enfeebled, 

My numbers lessen’d. Shaktpearc, Hen. V. 

Himself took our infirmities, and bore our ikhmtet, 

St. Matthew, 

When I say eveiy tkhteu has a tendency to dcatti, I mean 
every individual swineti as well as every kind. , Watt*. 

Trust not too much your now resistless charms; 

•Those age or tkkttett soon or late disarms. Pepe. 

3. Disorder in the organs of digc.stion. r 


SIDE. ». 5. [pbe, Saxon; sijdCf Dutch.] 

1. The parts of aninnals fortified by the ribs. 

When two boaps with rankling malice meet, 

Tlieir gnrj- ada fresh bleeding fiereelv fret. Spenser, F. Q. 

Ere'the soft fearful people to the fiood 
Commit their woolly sides. Thomson, 

2, Any part of any body oppost-d to any other part. 

The tables were written At both their sides, on the one side 

and on the other. i-,>. xxxii. 15. 

The force of these outward streams might^wcll enough serve 
for the turning of the screw, if it were so that both its si 'es 
would ciiuipoitdcrate. IVi/hins. 


3. The right or lefll 

The lovely Thais by his side 1 
Sat like a blooming eastern bride [- 
In flow’r of youti^and beauty’s pride, y Dri/dm. 


4. Margin; edge; verge. 

Or where Hydaspes’ wealthy side 
Pays tribute to dte Persian pride. Roscommon. 

Poor wretch! on stormy seas to^lose th> life; 

For now the flowing tide 

Had brought the bemy nearer to the side. JJrpdrn. 

Tlic temple of Diana clmste, 

A sylvan 8<;enc with various greens was drawn. 

Shades on the sides, and in the midst a lawn. JDrifdru. 

1 could see*persons dressed in glorious habits, with garlands 
iipou their heads, lying down by the sides of fountains. 

Addison. 


5. Any kind of local respect 

They looking back, all the eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise. AlUton, P.T,. 

If our substance be indeed divine. 

And cannot cease to [)c, we are at worst 

On this s'ule nothing. Milton, P. J„ 

6. Party; interest; faction; sect. 

Their wcnjKms only 

Seem’d on our side; but for their spirits and souls. 

This word rebellion, it had froze them up. 

As fish are in a pond. Shahspeare, Hen. IV. 

Favour, cnstoiii, and at last number, will Im on the side of 
grace. Spna. 

Men he alwavs took to be 
His friends, and dogs his enemy; 

Who never so much hurl had done him, 

At his own side did falling on him. Undibras. 

In the serious part of poetiy die ttfvantagc is wholly on 
Chaucer’s side. Druden. 

That person, who fills thmr chair, has justly gained the 
esteem of all sides the unpartiulity of hb bchavour. 

Addison. 

Let not our James, though foil’d in arms, despair, 

Whilst on-his tide he reckons half the fair. Tickell. 

Some valuing those of their own side, or mind, 

Still make themselves the measure of mankind: 

Fondly we think we honour merit then, 

When we but pnuse ourselves in other men. Pope. 

Ur from the taste otisccnc reclaims our youth, 

And sets the passions on the side of truth; 

Forms die soft bosom with the^ndest art. 

And pours each human virtue in the heart. Pope, 

7. Any part placed in contradistinction or c^iposition 
to another. It is used of persons, or propositions 
respecting eadi other. 

There began a sharp and cruel fi^ht, many being slain and 
wounded on both tides. Knottes, Hitt, ef the Turks. 
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The plague is not eauly received by such os continttally are . 
about diem that have it: on the other stde, the plag;ue taketh 
soonest hold of those that come out ofa fresh air. Baemu 

I am loo well satisfied of my own weakness to be pleased 
with any thing 1 have written; but, on the other ude, my 
reason tells me, that what I have long considered may be os 

sgust as whnt an ordinary judge will con&mn. Dtyden. 

My secret wishes would my choice dedde; 

But open justice bends to neidier side. Diyden. 

It is granted on tmth sides, that the fear of a Oei^ doth 
universally possess the minds of men. Tillotton. 

Two nations still pursu’d 
Peculiar ends, on each tide rcs^ute 

To fly conjunction. PhUips. 

8. It is used to note consanguinity; aSfah^s cousin by 
his motJiei^s or fathh^s side. 

Yet here and there wc grant a gende bride. 

Whose temper betters by the fadier’s side. 

Unlike the rest that double human care, 4| 

Fond to relieve, or resolute to share. Parnel. 

Side.'}' adj. [from the noun.] 

1. Lateral. 

Take of the blood, and strike it on the two side posts, and 
on the upper door post of the houses. Ex. xii. 7. 

2 . i indirect. 

They preside that the law dotii sneak with all indiffcrcnc,!, 
that the law Mth no side respect to their persons. Hooker. 

People are soohfer reclaimed by the tide wind of a surprize, 
than by downright admonition. L’Elsfrange. 

One mighty squadron with a side wind sped. Dtyden. 

The parts of water, Iming easily separable from each other, 
will, by a side motion, be easily removed, and give way to the 
approach of two pieces of marble. Locke. 

What natural agent could turn them aside, could impel 
them so strongly widi a transverse side blow against that 
tremendous weight and rapidity, when whole worlds are a 
fulling. Bentley, Sent. 

He not only gives ns the full prospects, hut several unex¬ 
pected peculiarities, and side views, unobserved hy any paiiitei 
but llomcr. Pref, to the Hind. 

■' My secret enemies could not forbear some expressions, which 
by a side wind reflected on me. Swi/l. 

3. [fibe, j'lb, iSax. .wt/c, Dan.] Long; broad; large; 
extensive. Still a northern word. Dr. Johnson 


has overpassed this meaning. 

Cloth of gold — set with iiearls, down sleeves, siik sleeves, 
and skirts round. Shahspeare, Much Ado. 

His branch’d cossock, a side sweeping gown. 

B.Jonsmi, New Inn. 

To Side. v. n. [from the*noan.] 

1. To lean on one side- 

AU rising to great place is by a winding stair ; and if there 
be foedons, it is good to side a man’s self whilst rising, and 
bdance himself wl^n placed. Bacon. 

2 . To take a party; to engage in a faction. 

Vex’d are die nobles who have tided 
In his behalf. ^ ^ ^ Shahspeare, Curiol. 

Terms rightly conceived, and notions duly fitted to them, 
require a brtun free firom all inclinadon to amng, or aflecdon 
to opiokms for the authors’ sakes, before they be well under¬ 
stood. IMgbymBadkt, 

Not yet so dully desperate 
To tide agunst ourselves with fiite; 

As criminals, condemn’d to suffer. 

Are falindtKl first, and then turn’d over. Hudibras. 

The princes difibnwnd divide; 

Some follow law, and^feme with bpmty tide. GranviUe. 

It is pleasant to see a verse of aft old poet revolting from its 
original sense, and riding with a modern subject. Addison. 
All side in parties, aim b^n the attadt. Pipe. 

Those who pretended to be in with the principles upon 
which her m^j^sty prooeeded, dther absented themselves where 
the whole cause'depended, or tided with the enemy. Swift* 
The equitable part of those who now tide against the eonrt, 
trill probably be more temperate. Swift. 

To Side.# v. a. 

I. To be at the side of; to stand at the side of. 
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> But Iw bUnd eye, that AUd Paridell, 

All fab demuuiniire from his sight did hide. 

Speiuer, F. ( 2 . iii, ut. 37. 

The pair, which do each other Ale, 

Thoi^ yet some space doth them divide, 

Ihit happy night must both make one. 

F.Jonion, Masque* at CouKl. 

If Clara tide him, and will call him friend, * 

I would the diffbrenre of our bloods were such 
As might with any shift be'wip’d away. 

Feaum. and FI. Love'* Cure. 

2. To suit; to pair. 

He [Mr. John Hales] had sure read more, and carried more 
about him in his excellent memory, than an v man 1 ever knew, 
my lord FalklAd only excepted, who I think tided him. 

I,d. Clarendon, IMe, i. 

Si'deboaro. n. s. Iside and boardtj The side table 
on which convcniencies are plai^ for those that 

• eat at the other table. 

At a stately sideboard by tlie wine 
That fr^rant smell diffus’d. MUlon, P. R. 

No Aleboards then with gilded plate were dress’d. 

No swearing slaves with massive dishes press’d. Dtydcn. 

The snow white dmimsk ensigns are display’d. 

And glittering salvers on the sideboard laid. King. 

The shining sideboard, and the burnish’d plate. 

Let other ministers, great Anne, require. * Prior. 

Afticaiius brought from Cuitiiage to Rome, in silver vessels, 
to the value of ixqCbl. is*.qd. a quantity exceeded afterwards 
by the sideboards of many private tables. Arbutknot. 

Si'debox. n. s. [side and Aar.] Enclosed seat on the 
side of the theatre. 

Why round our roaches crowd the white-lov’d beaus ? 

Why DOWS the sideboe from its inmost rows ? Pope. 

St'oEELV. n. s. An insect. 

From a rough whitish maggot, in the intestinum rectum of 
horses, the sidi^jf proceeds. Derham, Pky*. Thcol, 

Si'uELoNG. adj. [stV/e and fong-,] Lateral; oblique; 
not in front; not direct. 

She darted from her eyes a sidelong plance, 

.fust as she ‘'pokc, and, like her words, it flew; 

Seem’d not to beg what she then bid me do. « Drpdcn. 

The deadly wound is in tliy soul: 

When thon a tempting harlot do’st behold. 

And when she casts on thee a sidelong glance, 

Then try tliy heart, and tell me if it diuicc ? Jirgden. 

The reason of the planets’ motions in curve lines is the at¬ 
traction of the sun, and an oblique or »Vr/ong impulse. Locke. 

The kiss snatch’d hasty from the sidthvg iniiid. Thomson. 

Sj'oElong. adv. 

1. Laterally; obliquely; not in pursuit; not in oppo¬ 
sition. 

As if on carrii 

Winds under ground, or waters, forcing way, 

A'de^onghad pusli’d a mountain from his scat. 

Half sunk with all his pines. MUlon, P. L. 

As a lion, boundiug in his way. 

With force augmented bears against his prey. 

Sidelong to seize. Drpden, Ov. 

2. On the side. 

If it prove too wet, lay your pots sidelong; but shade those 
which blow from the afternoon sun. Evelpt, Kalendar. 

Si'der.# «. s. [from sidt.^ One who joins a parly, 
or engages in a faction. 

Such converts—are sure to be lieset with diverse sorts of 
advemries; as the papis^and their skier*. 

* Smldon, Mir. of Antichr. (1616,) Pref. 

Si'der. n. s. iSce Cider. 

S1T)ERAL. adj. [from sidm, Lat.] Starry; astral. 

These changes in the heavens, though sfow, produc’d 
Like change on sea, and land; siderul blast, 

Vapour and mist, and exhalation hot. 

Corrupt and pestilent! Milton, P. L. 

Ine musk ^ves 

Sure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth, 

Its tendW nonage, loads the spreamng boughs* 
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With large and juicy offspring, that defies 

llte vernal uipptngs and cold sidertd blasts. Philips. 

Si'derated. adj. [from stdrra/us, Latin.] Blasted; 
planet struck. 

Parts cauterized, gangrenated, sidcrated, and mortified, be¬ 
come black; the radical moisture, or vital sulphur, suffering 
on extinction. Brown, VtJg. Err. 

Sidera'tion. «. s. [sideralion, Fr. sideratio, I.At.] A 
sudden mortihration, or, as the common people call 
it, a blast; or a sudden deprivation of sense, as in 
an ajHiplexy. 

The contagious vapour of the ver}’ eggs produce a mortifica¬ 
tion or sideralion in the parts of plants on which they are laid. 

Rap on the Creation. 

Side'keal.# adj. [sidereus, Lat.] Astral; sstarry; 
relating to the stars. 

This was a permanent symliol of the Alereal splendours. 

Couenffp, Phil, to Hpd. CoDV. 3. 
The Egyptians called their heroes by the names of their 
sidcretd and elcmcntaiy deities. 

Shuekford o» the Creation, Pref. p. xxi. 

Si'nicitiTE.# n. s. [sideritis, Lat.] A luads|one. 

U|M>n which he liangs in a cord a siderite of Herculean 
stone. <* Brewer, Com. of Lingua. 

Si'isESADDi.E.-f* M. s. [sidc and saddle.^ A woman’s 
seat on horseback. 

Another with a cradcl, 

And with a spde-vtdel. Skellon, Poems, p. 134. 

The use ni' riding in coaches, and of side-saddles, [is] since 
the tiuie of Uidmrd the II. here with us. 

Hahewill ott Prov. p. 373. 
Si’desman'. ». s. [side and man.] An .nssistant to the 
cliurchwarticn. 

A gift of such goods, made by them with the consent of the 
sidesmen or vestry, is void. Apliffe, Parergon. 

Sj'uETAKiNci.* s, [side and tale.'] Engagement in 
a faction or party. 

What furious sidetakings, what plots, what bloodsheds I 

Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 73. 

Si'deways. 7 adv. [from side and tvay, or tc/sr.] La- 
Si'dewisf.. 3 tcrally; on one side. 

The fair blossom hangs the hAd 
Sidcieaps, as on a dying bed; 

And thoM* pearls of dew she wears. 

Prove to he presaging tears. Milton, El. M. Winch. 

Jf the image of the sun shonlil be drawn out into an oblong 
form, either iiy a dilatation of every ray, or by any other casuiu 
inequality of the refractions, the same ohiong image would, by 
a second refraction made sidewavs, lie drawn out as much in 
breadth by the like dilatation of the rays, or other casual in- 
equaiily of the refraction sidewaps. Hewton, Opt, 

Si'niNG.# ». s. [from side.] Engagement in a fac¬ 
tion. 

As soon as discontents drove men into suUngs, as ill humot-s 
fall to tlie disaffectedaiart, which causes iufiauimarions, so did 
all, who affected novelties, adhere to that side. King Charles. 
To Si'oiJE.-f* V. n. [from side.] 

1. To go with the body the narrowest way. 

The chaffering with dissenters is but like opening a few 
wickets, and leaving them u-jar, by which no more than one 
can get in at a time, and that not without stooping aud sidling, 
and squeezing tiis b^r. Swift. 

I passeil very gently and sidling through the two principal 
streets. Swift. 

2. To lie on the side. 

A fellow noiled up mops in a gentleman’s closet, some 
luffing, and others upude down, the better to adjust them to 
the panneis. Sw^l. 

3. To smmter. North. Grose. 

SIEGE. «. s. [siege, Fr.] 

I. The act of besettmg a fortified place; a leaguer. 

Our castle’s strength 

Will laugh a siege to scorn: here let them lie, 

’Till fanunc cut them up. Shak-gware, Macbeth. 
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It wmcid, by the nanner of their procCefngt thnt the 
Turks purposed rather by long tie^ than Iw assault to take 
the tovn. KnoUei, ifisi, of the Turku. 

The more I see pleasures aiwut me, so much more 1 feet 
Torment within me, as from the hateful siege 
Of contraries. MMon, V. L. 

2. Any continued endeavour to unin possession. 

Beat away the busy meddling fieinl. 

That lays strong tirge unto this wretch’s soul. 

And from his bmom purge this black despair. 

Shaktpearr, Urn. VI. 
Give me so much of your time, in exchange of it. ns to Iny 
an amiable tiege to the honesty of Ford’s wife. S/itiiitpeare. 
Love stood die tiege, and would not yield his bretist. Drpden. 

3. [Sie^c, Freneh.] Seat; throne. Olwolelo. 

OrMring to hi n the eyes of all aroiiml'. 

From lofly siege began these words aloud to sound. 

' Sjteiiscr, F. t- 2 . 

4. Place; class; rank. Obsolete. 

I fetch my life andt^g .. 

From men of royal tiege. ‘ *■’ •' Skakspeare, Oihcllo. 

Your sum of parts , 

Did not together pluck such envy from him,'' 

As did that one, and that in my regard 

Of the unworthiest tiege. Shaksjteare, UniiJcl. 

5. \jticge, Fr.] Stool. . * 

It entered! not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant 
jiarts, as the mouths of the meseriticks, and accoinpaiiiftli the 
inconvertible portion unto the tiege. From, Vulg. I‘>r. 

To Siege, w. a. {sieger, Fr. from the noun.] 'J'o 
besiem. A word not now in use. 

IBmne hod longopprest with tort. 

And fa^t imprisons in tieged fort. Spentrr, F. U. 

Sieve.'!' n. s. [ppe, pype. Sax.] 

1. Hair or lawn strained upon a lioop, by whicli 
flower is Bcparatetl from bruii, or flne powder from 
coarsa; a boulter; a scarce. 

♦ Thy counsel 

Falls now into my ears os profitless 

As water in a sieve. _ ffhaksprarr. 

In vrtievc I’ll thither sail. 

And like a rat without a tail, 

I’ll do — m do — I’ll do. , Shaksprarr. 

An innocent found a tieve, and presently fell to stopping the 
boles. I.' Kstrangf. 

If life sunk through you, like a leaky tieve. 

Accuse yourself, you liv’d not while you iiiiglit. Dri/drn, 

2 . A basket, 

Apple>wives 

That wrangle for a lieee. Davcmtit, The Wilt. 

It is well known, tiuit tievet and half-nieitt-s arc baskets to be 
nict widt, in every (pumter of CovenuGarden market. — Ur. 
Farmer adds, that, in several counties of England, the baskets 
used for carrying out dirt, &c. are called tievet. 

Stervens, Notes on Shakspenre. 
To SIFT. i*. a. [j-ipcan, Saxon; siften, Dotcli.] 

1. To’scjwrate by a sieve. 

In the tiflit^^ of such favour, all that eame out could not 
be expected to be pure meal, but mutt have u mixture of pailar 
aad bran. , Wotton. 

2 . To separate; to part 

When yellow sands arc tijled from below. 

The glittering luHows give a golden show. Dryden. 

3. To examine; tb Uy. 

Wc have sifted your objections against those preeminences 
royal. Hooker. 

All which the wit of Calvin could from thence draiv, by 
tfting the very utmost sentence and syllidile, is no more than 
that certain speeches seent to intimate, that all Christian 
churches ought to have tlidr elderships. Hooker. 

I fear me, if thy thoughts were djUd, ^ C 

The king thy sovereign is not quite exemfrt 
From envious ma^ce of diy swelling heart. Sht^ tpeare. 

At near as I could tft hun on that argument. Shaktpeare. 
Opportunity 1 here have had 
To try the^ tft and confess have found thee 
5 « 
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Proof ogwnst all temptation as a rock * 

or adamant. 3 SUm, P, X. 

One would think, that eveiy member who embraces with 
vehemence the principles of either of these parties, had tho* 
roughly tfted end examined thern, and was secretly convinced 
of tiieir preference to those he rdects. Addison. 

Si'fteb. V, s. [from sifty One who sifts. 

SiG was* used by the Saxons for victoiy; Sigberi, 
famous for victory; Sigmrd, victorious preserver; 
Sigard, conquering temper: and almost in the 
same sense are Mcocles, Nicomyachus, Nicander, 
Victor, Victorinus, Vincentius, &c. Gibson. 

7 b SrcH.'f' V. n. [pcan, pceccmi, S||pn; sucfiten, 

• Dutch.] And thus- the old Eng. pret. was sight: 
as in Chaucer, privily he sighte,*’ Man of Lawes 
Tale; and in Siienser, “ Full many a one for me 
deqi groan’d and sights* F. Q. vi. viii. 20. Some" 
aftect^ly or ignorantly pronounce the present w'ord 
sigh as stMr.] To emit the breath audibly, as in 
grief 

I lov’d tho maid I married; never man 
iSfgA’rf truer breath. Siaktpeaiv, Coriol. 

T’ll not be made a soft and dull-ey’d fool, 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To Christian intcKcssors. _ Shhk^K-arc, Merck, if Ven. 

He sighed deeply in his spirit, and saith; Why doth this ge¬ 
neration seek after a sign St. Mark, viii. ix. 

1 lappier he. 

Who seeks not plcnsure through necessity. 

Than such as oncwoii slippery diroiies were plac’d. 

And chasing, sigh to think tliciuselves ure clia.s'd. Drydeh. 

The nymph too longs to be alone; 

Leaves all lilt swains, and sighs for one. Prior. 

To SiciH. n. T*> lament; to mourn. Not in use. 

Ag(‘s to conic, and men unborn, 

Shall bless her nanie and sigh her fate. Prior. 

Sum. H. .s. [from the verb.] A violent and audible 
rmission of the breath which has been long re¬ 
tained, as in sadness. 

Full ollen lias iiiy heart swolii with keqiing niy sight impri¬ 
soned ; full often have the tears 1 drove back from mine eyes, 
turned back to drown my heart. Sidney. 

Love is asmoke raiit’d with the fume of tight s 
Being purg’d, a fire sparkling in lovers’ eyes. ShaAspenn, 
What a sigh U, there ! The heart is sorely charg’d. 

Shaispeart. 

Laughing, if loud, ends in a deep sigh ; and ail pleasures 
have a sting in the tail, though they cany beauty on the face. 

•» ' Fp. Taylor. 

In Venus’ temple, on the sides were st«n ' 

Issuing sight, that smok’d along the wall. Drydeu. 

^I'niiKii.# «. s, [from 4vi|g/t.] One who sighs. 

I could wish myself a sigh to be so chid. 

Or at least a sigher to be eomforted. 

Feoim. and FI. Tivu Nob. Kiiitmni. 
The passion of lovels the roost geiq^'ral conccrn.among men; 
and 1 am glad to hear by my last advices from Oxford, that 
there arc a set of sighers in that university, who have erected 
themselves into a society in honour of that tender passiou ! 

Speelnlor, No. .to. 

Si'ghi.mo.# n. s. [from s<gA.J 'llic act of emitting 
the breath audibly, as in-grief. 

For die oppression of die poor, for the sighing of the needy 
will 1 arise. '' Ft. xii. 5. 

The poor bird was beaten Imcl^ith the loud tippingsjif an 
eastern wind. Fp, Taylor, Serm. 

SIGHT. «.'«.• [jej-fSe, &iKon; sicht, gesichl, Dutch,] 
1. Perception by the eye; the sense of seine. 

If liees go forth right to a place, they must needs have tight. 

Bacon. 

O loss of light, of thee I moU compfimn 1 
Blind among enemies, 0 worse than chains. 

Dungeon, or be^ry, or decrepit age!' Milfon, S.A. 

Things invirible to mortal agkt, MiUon, P, Xi. 
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*Tu still tht! liame, aldiough thdir airy shape 
All but a quick poctick tight escape. Denham. 

My eyes arc sumewhat dimisii grown; 

For nature, alwayain the right, 

To your decays adapts my tight. Swift. 

2. 0)ien view; a situation in which nothing obstructs 
the eye. 

Undaunted Hotspur 
Brings on his army, eager 'unto n^ht. 

And plac'd the same bmore the king in tight. 

ytincas cast his wondering eyes aroumh 
Anil all the Tmhene army hml in sight, 

Stretch’d on the spacious plain from leii to right. 

I met Rruti^us in a mortal fright ; 
lie’s dipt for certain, and plays least in tight. 

3. Act of seeing or beholtliiig; view. 

Nine things to siM required are; 

The power to see, the light, the visible thing. 

Being not too small, too thin, too nigh, loo far, 

Clear space and time the form distinct to bring. 

Mine eye pursu’d him still, hut under shade 
Lost tig/U ot him. MUUm, P. L. 

What form of death could him uff'riglit, 

Who, unconcern’d, with stedfast sight, 

C^mld view the surges inounting steep. 

And monsters rolling in the deep ! Dntdni, Hot. 

Having liiilc knowleilge of the circumstances of those .St. 
Paul writ to, it is not strange that rotuiy things lie coiicealod 
to us, which they who wen; loncerned in the letter, under¬ 
stood at first sight, Lwhe. 

4. Notice; knowledge. 

It was wrii as a private letter to a persot) of piety, upon an 
assurance that it should never come to any' one’s sig/U hiii her 
ov n. M'ahr. 

q. Kyc; inslrutnetit of seeitig. 

Froin the depth of hell they lift their 
A'cl at SI (li--tance see siipcriour light. ^ Dn/itrn. 

(i. A|)ertiiie pervious U» tlio eye, or other poitil lixed 
to guide liierye: as, the sifthls of a (juadrutit. 

'J’hcir armed staves in charge, their beavers down. 

Their eyes of (ire, sparkling tliroiiglMi^r/i/« of steel. Shids/irarr. 

7. .Spcctuelc*; show ; thing to be seen. 

Thus are my eyes still ctiplive to oiivslght; 

Thus all my thoughts arc slaves to one thought still. Siitiin/. 

'i'heiii M‘eui ’4 they never saw asight i>o fair 
Of fowls so lovely, that they sure did deem 
Tliem heavenly born. Spenser. 

Not an eye, " 

But is a-weary of thy common sight. 

Save mine, wiiieli hath desir’d to see thee more. Shakspeare, 
Moses said, I will turn aside and s^ this ffgui sight why the 
bush is not burnt. ♦ Ke. lii. ■!. 

i took a felucca at Naples to curry me to Itonic, that 1 might 
not run over the same s^hts a second time. AdtUsau. 

Not proud Olympus yields anohlitr s^ht. 

Though gods usscmblen grace Ills towering height, 

Than what more humble inoiintnins offer here. 

Where, in their blessing, all those gods appear. Pope. 

Befote yon pass the imaginary sights. 

Of lords and earls, and dukes and garter’d knights. 

While the spread fan o’ersliudes your closing eyes. 

Then give one flirt, and all the vision flies. Pope, 

Si'ghteu. atIJ. [from Seeing in 11 particular 

manner. It is used onl3b.iii composition, as quirk- 
sightedf shorisigfiteJ, 

As Ih^' might, to avoid the wcadier, pull the joints of the 
ccach up close, so they might put each end down, and remain 
08 discovered and open sighted ns on horseback. Sidtu-p. 

The kii^ vvas very quidMW/iled in disccniing'diffieuitics, aud 
raising objccrions, aad slow in mastering them. 

C/areudott. 

Si'ghtfulness. «. .8 . [from night and futt."] Perspi¬ 
cuity ; dearness of sight. Not in use. 

But still, althourii we iuil of perfect rightfuiness. 

Seek we to tame these childish superfluities; 

Let us not wink, though void of purest siglU/ulncss. Sidiiry, 
VOL IV. 


DamtI. 

Dryden, 

Dryden. 

Davies. 
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Si'ghtless.^ adj. [from 

1. Wanting sight; blind. 

Poor grooms are sightless night. Shakspeare, Rape o/Luerecc. 
The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore. 

Of all who blindly creep, or sighikst soar. P^te. 

2. Not siglitly; offensive to the eye; unpIcasing to 
look at. 

Full of iinplcasiiig blots, and sighllais stains, — 

Patch’d with foul moles, and eye-oiSinding marks. 

• Shakspeare, KMn. 

3. Invisible. 

You murdering iiiiniDtcrs, 

Wherever in your sighllett substances 

You wait on nature’s mischief! Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

'J’lie sightkts couriers of the air. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Winds that sightless in the sounding air do fly. 

. IVarner, Afhion’s England. 

yj'GJiTi.ixKs.s.-# «, s, [from sightly.'] Appearance 
])leasing «ir agreeable to the eye. 

Cilavs-cycs may be used, though not for seeing, for sigldlk 
ness. Fmer, Holy State, (1648,) p. *90. 

.Si'ghti.y. adj. [from sight.] Pleasing to the eye; 
striking to the view. 

It lic'i as sightly 011 the buck of him, 

I As great Aleides shews iijioii an ass. Shaksjtcare, IT. John. 

I 'I'lieir Imviiig two eyes and two cars so placed, is more 
I sightly and useful. More, Ant. against Atheism. 

I A great iiiuiiy brave sightly horses were brought out, and 

{ only one pluhi nag that made spurt. I.’EsIronge. 

We liav'e thirty memlicrs, the most sigidtif of all her majesty’s 
subjects: we elected a president by his height. Addison. 

srOIL. M. .s. {sigillum, I.at.] Seal; signature. 

i .Sorceric'. to raise the inferiiul pow’rs, 

1 And sigits fram’d in planetary hours. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 
I Si'(!ii,LATivio.* n. s. [sigilUitif, Fr. from sigillunit 
I Lat.] Fit to seal; belonging to a seal; CQmposeii 
of wiix. Calgrave, 

SiGsio'iDAL.Os adj. {sigiiioidal, Fr. tVom the Greek 
; letler called sigma, and elSo;, figure, form.] Curvcil, 

like the Greek letter already named: a medical 
' term. 

I It must necessarily thrust the blood through the open 

f iii-ssiige of t’.e vena arturiosa, where the sigmoidal portals 
liiidering its return, it must pass through the strainer of the 
lungs. Smith oil Old Age, (1666,) p.a,t3. 

SIGN.-|* «. s. [l ejn, Saxon ; signe, Fr. signum, Lat] 

I. A token of any thing; that by which any thing is 
shown. 

Signs must resemble the things they ugnify. Hooker. 

Signs for communication may lie contrived frbm any variety 
of objects of one kind iqipcrtaining to either sense. Holder. 

To express the passions which arc seated in the heart by 
outward signs, is one great precept of the painters, and vi-y 
difficult to perfonn. Dryden, Dufresnny, 

When anv one uses any term, he may have in his'mind a 
detennined idea which he makes it tile sign of, and to which 
he should keep it steadily aiiiic.\ud. Loeke. 

2. A wonder; a miracle; a jirodigy. 

If they will not hearken to tlie voice of the first sign, they 
' will not believe the latter sign, _ £t. tv. 8. 

CompcH’d by signs and judgements di^. Miltoi 

3. A picture or token hung at a door, to ^vc notice 
what is sold within. < 

I found Illy miss, struck hands, and pray’d him tell. 

To hold acquaintance sti>), where he did dwell; 

He barely nam’d the street, promis’d the wine ; 

But his kind wife gave me the veiy tigti, Donne. 

Und^catli an alcliousc.’ paltry sign. Shakspeare, Hen, IT. 
True sorrow’s like to wine, 

That which is good does never need a sign, _ Suelding. 

Wit and fancy are not employed in any one article so much 
as tlut of contriving'rigns to ha'ng over housis. Sanjt, 

4. A monument; a memorial. 

4 4 u 
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An outward and vinble rign of an inward and spiritual grace. 

Common Prater, 

The &re devoured two hundred and fifty men, and tney 
became a vwi. JVum. xxvi. xo. 

. A const^adon in the zodiack. 

There until the twelve celestial ligut 
Have brought about their annual reckoning. ^ Shaktpeare, 

Now did the lijgn reim, and the constellation was come, 
under which Perkin shAuId appear. Bacon, Hen, VII, 

After every (be subdu’d, the sun,* . 

Thrice through the tigm his annual race shall run. Dryden, 

6. Note or token given without words. 

Thc}' made stgM to his father. _ Luke, 

7. Mark of distinction; cognizance. 

The ensign of Messiah blaa'd. 

Aloft by angels borne, his tign in heaven. . Milton. 

8. Typical representation; symbol. 

The holy qrmbols or lignt are not barely significative; but 
what they represent is us certainly delivered to us as the sym¬ 
bols themselves. Brerrwmod. 

y. A subscription of one’s name: as, a sign manual. 
See the second^ sense of To Sign. 

To SiGN.-f- v,a. fyepiian, Saxon; signer^ Fr. signo, 
Latin.] 

I. To mark. 

We receive tlus child into the congregation of Christ’s 
(lock, and do dgn him with thc sign of the cross, in token that 
hereafter he shall not be ashamed to confess thc faith of Christ , 
crucified, and manfully to fight under his banner against sin, I 
thc world, and the i^l, and to continue Christ’s faithful { 
soldier and servant tmto hisiife’s end. 

Offlee of llaptitm. Comm. Prayers. 

3 . To denote; to show. 

You sign your place and calling in full seeming 
With meekness and humility; but your heart 
Is cramm’d with arrogancy. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

3. To ratify by hand or seal, [to sign, as to sign a 
wridbg, is an expression drawn from the practice 
of our ancestors the Anglo-Saxons, who, in attesting 
their charters, prefixed the sign of the cross to their 
names.Hence it comes to pass, that when a 
person that cannot write is to make his mark, he 
usually makes a cross. And I apprehend that such 
Saxons as could not write made their crosses, anti 
the scribe wrote their names. Pegge, Anonym, 
iii. 43.] 

Be pleas’d to tim these papers; they are all 
Of great concern ! Drydm, Clcommrs. 

4. To betoken; to signify; to represent typically. 

The sacraments and symbols are just such as they seem;, 
but because they are made to be signs of a secret mystery, they 
receive the names of what themselves do s^t. Bp. Taylor. 

To Sign.# v,n. To be a sign, or omen. 

Musick i’ the air?—Under the earth.— 

It ttgnt well, does’t not ?—No. Shakspeare, Aul. and Cteop. 

SFGNAL. «. *. [signal, French; sennale, Spanish.] 
Notice pven by a sign; a sign that gives notice. 

The weary sun bath made a golden set. 

And, by the torigfat track of his fiery car, , 

Gives signal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shakspeare, Rich. HI, 

Scarce bad the dlwning day b^gan to spring. 

As at a sigpfil giv’n, the streets wnfi clamours ring. Dryden. 

Si^GNAi. adj, [signal, French.} Eminent; memorable; 
remarkable. 

He was esteemed more fay the parUment, for the ngnal acts 
of cruelty committed upoii the Uarendon, 

The Tnames froxen twice in onoyear, ro as men to walk on 
it, is a very signal oeddent. ^ Swfft. 

SiONA^LiTy. It. s. [from signal.] Quality of some- 
tiling remarkable or memorable. 

Of the ways whereby thqr enquired and determined its sfg- 
neSfy, thc first was natural, arising firom physical causes. 

' Brown. 


It seems a sigiialily in providence, in erecting your society 
in such a juncture of dangerous humours. Olauvilk. 

7’o«Si'gnalize. V. a. [signaler, Fr.] To make eminent; 
IP make remarkable. 

Many, who have endeavoured to signalke themselves by 
works of this nature, plainly discover that they arc not ac¬ 
quainted with arts and sciences. Addison. 

Some one eminent spirit, having signalized his volotu* and 
fortune in defence of his country', or by popular arts at home, 
becomes to have great influence on the people. Surift. 

Si'gnau.y. adv. [from sigtial,] Eminently; remark¬ 
ably; memorably. 

Persons signally and eminently obliged, yet missing of the 
utmost of their medy design!* in swallowing both gifts and 
ipver too, insteaii of thanks for received kindnesses, have be¬ 
took themselves to barbarous threatnings. Souik. 

Signa'tion. It. 5. [from signo, Latin.] Sign given; 
act of betokening. 

A horseshoe Baptista Porta hath thought too low a signa- 
tion, he raised unto a lunmy refiresentatiun. Rrowv. 

Sl^GNATGBE. It. s. [signature, Fr. signaturn, from 
signo, Lat.] 

I. A sign or mark impressed upon any thing; a 
stamp; a mark. 

The brain living well furnished witli various traces, signa- 
etures, and images, will have a rich treasure alway s ready to 
be oficred to the soui. Walts. 

lliat natural and indelible signature of God, which huriiaii 
souls, in their first orimn, arc supposed to be stumpt with, 
wc have no need of in disputes against atheism. Bentley. 

Vulgar parents cannot stamp their rare 
With signatures of such majcstick gmue. Pope, Odyss, 

3 . A mark upon any matter, particularly upon plants, 
by which their nature or medicinal use is pointed 
out. 


All bodies work by the communication of their nature, or 
by the impression and signatures of their motions: thc difilisioii 
of species visible, scctneth to participate more of thc former, 
and the species audible of thc latter. Bacon, Nat. Hist, 

Some plants bear a very evident signature of their nature and 
use. More against Atheism. 

Seek out for plants, and signatures. 

To quack of universal cures. HudiSras, 

Herbs arc described by marks and signatures, so far as to 
distinguish them from one another. Baker on Learning. 

3. Proof drawn from marks. 

The most dcspicolilc pieces of decayed nature are curiously 
wrought with eminent signatures of divine wisdom. GlanvUk. 

Some rely on certain marks and dgnalures of their election, 
and others on their Mlongiiig to some particular church or 
sect. Rogers. 

4. [Among printers.] Some letter or figure to dis¬ 
tinguish different Elects. 

Si'gnatoktst. n. s. [from signafitre.] One who holds 
the doctrine of signatures. A word little used. 

Signaturisls seldom omit what the ancients delivered, draw¬ 
ing unto inference received distinctions. Brown. 


Si'gner. n. s. [from sign.] One that signs. 

Si'gnut. n. s. [signeUe, Fr.] A seal commonly used 
for the seal-manual of a Idng. 

I’ve been bol^ 

To them to use your signet and your name. 

Shakspeare, Timon. 

Here is the hand and seal of the dnkc: you know the cha¬ 
racter, 1 doubt not, and the signet. 

Shakspeare, Meat, for Meas, 
Give thy rigne/, bracelets, and stalh Gen. xxxviii. x8. 
He delivered him his private signet. KncUcs. 

Proof of my life my roy’al a^t made. Dryden. 

The impression of a signet ring. Ayliffe, Parergon, 

Signi'ficance. ‘ 


SlGN^FICANCY. 




[from signify.] 


i. Power of si^fying; meaning. 
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SpeokiB); it n sentible expreuion of the notions of the mind 
)iy aitcriminotions of utterance of voice, used at tigns, having 
coiftcnt several determinate ugaifkanmet. Ilq^r. 

If he declares he intends it for the honour of another, he 
lakes away hy his words the tiguijicaurr of his action. 

StUlingflecl. 

2. Force; energy; power of iiiiprcsoing the mind 

The clearness of conception nnd expression, the boldness 

niaintflincd to majesty, tin* tigmficaniy and sound of words, 
not strained into bombast, must escape our transient view u]ion 
the theatre. _ 

As far as this duty will admit of privacy, our Saviour hath 
enjoined it in terms of particular tignificaiuy and force. 

AUerb«ri/. 

I have been admiring the wonderful tigvificaiiryof that word 
persecution, and what various interpretations it hath acquired. 

Swift. 

3. Importance; moment; con-scqucncc. 

Ijow fatal would such n distinction have proved in former 
reigns, when many a circumstance of less ngiifcanry lias been 
construed into an overt act of high treason ? Addimi. 

SIGNI'FICANT. adj. Isignifiant, Fr. significam, 
Latin.] 

1. Expreasive of something beyond the external mark. 

2. Betokening; standing as a sign of something. 

It was well '.aid of I’lotinii'., that the stars were tigufranl, 
Imt not efficient. Unlegh. 

3. Expressive or roproscnlutivc in an eminent degree; 
forcible to impress tlie intended meaning. 

Whereas it may be objected, that to add to religious duties 
such rites and ceremonies us are tigufiraiil, is to institute new 
siicrumcnts. Jtiiofrr. 

Cumiiion life is full of this kind of signi/iraul expressions, 
hy knocking, Iwckuning, irnwuii);^, and pointing; ami diinih 
persons arc sagacious in the Use ol them. HMn on S/tenh. 

’llic Itoiniins joined both devices, to make the rmhiciii the 
more significant; as, indeed, they eould not too imicli extol 
the Icnriiiiig and military virtues of this ciiipcror. Adduxu. 

4. Important; momoiiloiis. A low word. 

Signi'ficant.* n. s. 

1. 'fhal which cxprcsse.‘i somutliing beyond the ex¬ 
ternal mark. 

Since you are tongue-tied, and so loth to s(icak. 

In dumb sign[ficauh proclaim your thoughts. 

Shakspcarc, lien. I'/. I’. I. 

2. A token; that which stand.t as a sign of some¬ 
thing. 

An erect and fonvard stature, a large hreust, neat :.nd piiniit 
joints, and the like, may he gootltsignificantr of hcultli, of 
strcn^li, or agility; but arc very foreign arguments of wit. 

U'oiloii an F.ducatian. 

Signi'ficantly. euh. [from sigitij^catU.^ With force 
of expression. 

Christianity is knosvn in Scripture by no name so signifiaanttj/ 
as hy the simplicity of the Gospel. SautA. 

SiGNiFtcA'TioN. «. s. [sigilijtcatiou, Fr. signijealiu, 
Ivat. from signify.^ 

1. The act of making known by signs. 

A lye is properly a species of injustice, nnd a violation of ' 
the right of that person to whom the false speech is directed; ' 
for all speaking, or agiafaUion of one’s mind, implies an act 
•r address of one man to unotlu . SautA. , 

2. Meaning expressed by a sign or word. 

An adjrative requireth another word to be joined with him, - 
to shew his stgiiificaiion. Accidence, ' 

Brute animals uiukc divers morions to have several smifica- 
lioni, to call, warn, cherish, and threaten. IMder. 

Signi'ficative. adJ. Istgnificalifi Fr. from sigmjy.'] 

1. Betokening by an external sign. 

The holy symbols or signs arc not barely sigiihfeotiiv, but 
what by divine institution they represent and testify iibto onr 
souls, is truly and ccrtmnly deuvered unto us. Brerewood. 
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2. Forcible; strongly expressive. 

■ Neither in the degrees of kindred they were destitute of 
s^fiip&onVr words; for whom we call grandfatiicr, tliey called 
caldfhder; whom wc call great-grandfiuher, they cidicd tliirda- 
fader. Camden, Bcm. 

Siijni'ficativei,y.* adv. [from fignificativc."] So us 
to betoken by an exunnal sign. 

This sentence must cither be taken tropically, that bread 
may be the body of Christ ngnificativelg, or else it is plainly 
absurd and imjiossibic. 

Abj). Usfur, Anew, la the Jet. Malone, p. 38. 
Signi'ficator.# «. s. [from Aignify.l A si^iica- 
lory. 

They are principal significttlors of manners. 

linrlm. Anal, of Mel. p. 190- 
See whetfier the signifiralars in her horoscope agree with 
lii>. Burton, Anal, of Mel. p. 634. 

SiGNi'fiCATOitY. «. s. [from sigtitfy.'] That which 
signifies or bctokeii.s. 

Here is a double signifcaiury of the spirit, a word and a 
'•igli. Bp, Taylor. 

To SrCiNII’Y. n. a. [.tigw/^r, Fr. signifim, Lat.] 

1. To declare by some token or sign; sometiiiies 
sim))!y to declare. 

Stephano, signify 

Within the house your mistress is at hand. SAaktpeare, 

The maid from that ill omen turn’d tier eyes. 

Nor knew what signify'd the boding sign. 

Blit fqund the powVs displeas’d. Dryden. 

Those part.s of nature, into which the chaos was divided, 
tiiey signified by dark and obsfcurc names; ns the night, tar- 
turiri, uii(l uceaniis. Burnet, TAeory. 

2. To mean; to express. 

Life’x but a walking shadow; a poor player. 

That struts and frets his liour upon the stage. 

And then i» lieard no more! ll is a tale, 

I'oUl by an idcot, full of sound imd fury, 

Signifying^ nothing! SAakspeare, Macbelb. 

itV'Scripture, antiquity, and all ecelesiastioal writers, it is 
coiiAantly appropriated to Saturday, the day of the Jews’ 
Sabbath, and but of late years used to signify the Lord’s day. 

Kelson. 

3. To import; to weigh. This is seldom used hut 
interrogiif'vcly, nidiat signifies ? or with much^ little, 
or ncdiliing. 

Though he tiiat sins frequently, nnd repents frequently, 
gives reason to lielieve his repentances before God signify 
nothing; yet that is iiuthing to us. Bp. Taylor. 

What signifies the splendour of courts, considering the slavish 
attendances that go along with it? L'EArange, 

11 c hath one way more, which although it agnfy Utile to 
men of .sober roason, yet unhappily hits the suspicious humour 
of men, that governors liavc a design to impose. TUlatton, 
If till- first of these foil, the power of Adam, were it never 
so great, will signify nothing to the present societies in I'lc 
world. Locke. 

What signifies the people’s consent in making and repealing 
laws, if the persun wiio adrainistbrs hath no tie. Swft, 

4. To make Liiown; to declare. 

I’ll to the king, and signify to him. 

That thus 1 have resign’d to you my charge. 

> _ Susktpeare, Rich, III, 

He sent and signified it by his angel upto John. Ren, i. i. 
The government should signify Us the protestants of Ireland, 
that want of silver is not to be remedied. SuAfi. 

To Si'gnify. r. n. To express meanmg with force. 

If the words be but lomcly and signfying, and the sense 
gentle, there is juice; but where that wont^, the iangmige 
M thin. R, Jonsoh. 

Sl'GNlOR.* n. s. Isignore, Ital.] A title of respect, 
among the Italians: with the Turks the grand 
signtor is the emperour. 
who is he comes here ?—This is signior Antonio. 

Shwspeare, Merck, of yea. 
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Moit potent, grave, and reverend 
My very noble and approv'd good masters, ^lakipeare, Othello. 

To Si'gniurize.’I^ ». a. [from signiot.l To exercise 
dominion over; to subject. 

[If^ love licUl me not so enthralled and subject to his laws 
as he doUi, and A the eyes of the ungrateful fair whose name 
1 secretly mutter, then should the eyes of this beautiful damsel 
presently ligtiwrixe my liberty. 

SheUon, Tr. of Doti Quixote, P. 3. ch.». 
To Si'cNiORiZE.# V. n. To have dominion. 

At the time that He was to come, .Tudah must lose the 
scepter; not then to rule or lignorizc in Judali. 

Uewyl, Sena, (1658,} p. 171. 

Si'gniory. n.s. [signoria, Itul.] 

1. Lordship; dominion. 

At that time 

Through all the ^niorie* it was the first, 

And Prospero the prime duke. SSuihtpcarc, Tempest. 

The eurls, their titles and their sigiiioriet 
They must restore ^in. Daniel, Civ, If'ar. 

My brave progenitors, by valour, zeal, 

(rain’d those high honours, princely ttguiot-ies. 

And proud prerogatives. IVest. 

2. It is used by Sliakspeare for seniority. 

If ancient sorrow be most reverent, 

Give mine the benefit of tignio/y. 

And let my griefs frown on the'upper hand. 

Shahpcarc, Rich. HI. 

Si'gni'Ost. n, s. and posl,2 That upon whicli 

a sign hangs. 

He should share with them in the preserving 
A shed or signpost. S. JoMtni, Catittne. 

This noble invention of our author’s hatli been copied by so 
many signpost dawbers, that now ’tis grown fulsome, rather by 
didr want of skill than by the commonness. Dryden. 

SiK.*") adj. Such. Retained in the north of 
SiKE. 3 England: as, sik a thing; siklike. See 
Sl/CH. 

Sike mister bene nil mii^ne. 

They heapen hills of wratii ; 

&ke syrlie shepherds han we none, 

Thtyr keepen all the path. Spenser, Shep. Cal. July. 

Sike.# ». a. J^fic, jich, Sax. a water-furrow; syke^ 
Iccl. a st^mlet.] A small stream nr rill; one 
which is dRtally dry in summer. Used in tlic 
north of England. 

Si'erb.*!” adj^ and adv. See Sicker. The old word 
for sure, or surely. Dr Johnson refers to Spenser. 
Mr. Mason affects to doubt that, though Spenser 
frequently uses the word as an adverb, he ever 
uses it as an adjective; and imagines that Dr. 
Johnson was misled by the explanatory word sure 
in some glostarics to Spenser, where it was cer¬ 
tainly intended for the adverb. The impropriety 
of this assertion will be obvious by referring to 
sicktTt the same word; which is Spenser’s adjcc- 
tivc» which in older writers is siker, and is common 
enough, dioUgh Mr. Mason knew not an instance 
of it as on adjective. 

[They] holden the siker way. Chaucer, Merck. Tale. 

A tora'ii syker tbyt both a true advocate. Lib. Fest. fol. 40. 

Si'KEHNEss.'f’ «. s. C^rora siker.'} Sureness; safety. 
See SicKEBEESS. - , 

ftroUfoetse ; 

They fiaden, when fhey weaen sSheneste. Chaueer, Merck. Tale. 

Tb SILE.# v, a. So. Uiotb.] To . strain, as 
fresh milk from nie cow: used hi the north of 
England: whence a st^^ish, a strainer. See 
Ray and Grose. Med milk is also sometimes 
iinother t erm for skimmed milk. To site is like- 
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wise used for stibsidc, or sink demi, from the 
primary meaning. ^ 

SPLENCE. n. s. [silence, Fr. silentium, Lat.] 

1. The state of holding peace; forbearance of speech. 

Unto me men gave ear, and waited and kept sUence at my 
counsel. J,A, xxix. »i. 

I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp outliority over 
the man, but to be in sUence. i T^mi. ii, 12. 

First to himself he inward sUence broke. Milton, P, L. 

Speech submissively withdraws 
From rights of subjects, and the poor man’s cause. 

Then pompous mleiu'e reigns, and stills the noisy laws. Pope, 

Here iill their rage, nnu ev’u tbdr murmurs cease. 

And sacred silettce reigns, and universal peitce. Pope, 

2 . Habitual taciturnity; not IcKjuacity. 

I think the best grace of wit will shortly turn into sUence, 
And discourse grow comniendubic in none but parrots. 

Sbakspeare. 

3. Secrecy. 

4. Stiliicss; not noise. 

Hail happy groves, calm and secure retreat 
Of sacred silence, rest’s eternal scat. Roscuviiuon. 

'5. Not mention; oblivion; obscurity. 

Nameless in dark oblivion let them dwell; 

For strength from truth divided, and from just, 

Illaudabic, nought merits but dispraise 
And ignoiiiiiiy; }'Ct to glory aspires, 

Vain-glorious, and through infamy seeks fame; 

Therefore eternal silence tie their doom. .MUlun, P. I. 

Thus fame shall be oebiev’d. 

And what most merits fame in silt'iKc hid. Milton, P. L. 

Si'lence. inlctj. An authoritative restraint of speech. 

Sir, liavc pity; I’tl be his surety.— 

— SUence; one word more 

.Shall make me cbktc thee, if not hate thee. Shakspean. 

To iSj'i.ENCE. V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To oblige to hold peace; to forbid to speak. 

We must suggest the people, that to’s pow’r 
He woii’d have made them mules, silenc'd tiieir picnilers, and 
Di^ropertied their freedoms. Shakspenrr. 

The andiassador is silenc'd. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII, 

SUence that dreadful bell; it frights the isle 
From her propriety. Shakmearc, OlhelUt. 

This passed as an oracle, and silenced those that moved the 
question. JBacon, Hen. VII. 

I'hus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs be silenced, 
who, being exposed unto wolves, gave loud expressions of 
their faith, and were heard as high as heaven. Brown. 

This would sUenee all furtlicr opposition. Clarendon. 

Since in dark sorrow I my days did spend, 

I could not sUence my complaints^ Denham. 

Had they duly ronsideren the extent infinite knowledge 
and power, these would have silenced their seruplei, and they 
had adored the amazing mystery. Rogers. 

If it please him altwetlicr to silance me, so that I shalTnot 
only speak witli difficulty, but wholly be disabled to open my 
mouth, to any articulate utterance; yet 1 hope he will give 
roc grace, even in my thoughts, to prmsc him. Wake. 

2 . To Still. 

These dying lovers, and tlieir floating sons, 

Su^nd the fight and silenee all our guns. Waller. 

The thund’rer spoke, nor durst the queen reply; 

A reverend horror ulenPd all the sky. Pope, Hmd. 

Si'eent.*!* adj. [sffens, Lat.] • 

1. Not speakingj mute. 

O my God, 1 ciy in the day-tirae, and in the n^t season 
i am not sUerU. Ps. xxii. 3. 

M Stlmf^andinfoce' 

Confounded, long th^ sat as stricken mute. MUlm, P. L. 

2. Not talkative; not loquacious. 

Ulysses, adds he, was the most eloquent and most Blent of 
men; he knew that a word spoken never wrought so much 
good as a word concealed. Broome. 

3. Still; having no noise. 
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Like starry light, 

Whidi, sparkling on the wrat waves, does seem more bright. 
• Syciuer, Q. 

Now is the pleasant time, 

Htc cool, the tUenl, save wh(wc silence yields 

To the night-.warbling bird. Milton, P. L. 

4. Wonting dficocy. 1 think an Hebraism. 

Second and instnimentBl rouses, together with nature itself, 

without that oimrative faculty which God gave tiicm, would 
become tUent, virtucless, and dead. Ralegh, Hut. 

The sun to inc is dark, 

And tUenl as the moon, 

When she deserts the night. 

Hid in her vacant intcrlunar cave. Milton, S. A. 

5. Not mentioning. 

This new created world, whereof in hell 
Fame is not tUenl. , Milton, P, L. 

6 . Not making noip or rumour. 

The pious youth; more studious how jto save 
His agtm sire, now unking to the grave, 

I’refcrr’d the |jo#er of plants, and lUetU praise 

Of healing arts, before Plusbean bays. Dri/den, JEn. iz. 

Sn,E'NTJAiiY.* n. $. {siletiliarius, low Lnt.] 


1. One who is appointed to take care that silence anti 
proper order be kept in court. 

2. One who is sworn not to divulge secrets of 
state. 

The emperor afterwards sent his rescript by Eustathius, the 
sUenliaiy, again confirming it. 

Harrow on Ike Pope's Snpremari), 

Si'i.F.NTi.Y. adv. [from silent .1 

1. Without speech. 

When with one three nations join to fight. 

They sUentlu confess that one more brave. Hrpdru, 

For me they beg, each tdently 

Oemauds thy grace, and seems to watch thy eye. Drydt-n. 

2. Without noise. 

Yoti to a certiun victory arc led ; 

Your men all arm’d stand silently within. iJrydett. 

3. Without mention. 

The difficulties remmn sdll, till he ran show who is meant 
by right lieir, iii all those cases where the present possessor 
hadi no sou: this he silmlly passes over. Loehe, 


Si'lentness.* n. s. [from silnit.'} Slate or quality 
of being silent. ^ Als/i. 

Siu'ctous.'f' adj, [from cilicium. It should be there¬ 
fore written cilicious.'] 

I. Made of hair. 4 

Thu silicioiu and hai^vests of the strictest orders of fri.ars, 
derive their institution from St. John and Elias. Broten. 


2. Isiliccus or silictus, Lat. from silex, a flint. Of 
this sense Dr. Johilson takes no notice.] Flinty; 
full of stones. , 

SUicioiu earth is often found in a stony form, such as flint 
or quartz: and still more frequently in that of a very fine sand, 
such as diot whereof glass is made. Kirwon on Manures, p. 6. 

Siu'cuu>.SE. adj. [silietda, Lat.] Husky; full of 
husks. Diet. „ 

SiLi'cMMOSE. adj. Xsiiliginosiis, Lat.] Made of flue 
'wheat. Dkt. 


Si'jlino-DM.# n. 5. [from .vi/e and*</ts^.] A strainer; 
a colander. Barret, Alv. 1580. 

SridQJUA. n. s. [Latid.] t 

1. [With gold finers.] A carat of which six moke a 
scruple. 

2. USilique, Fr. with botanists.] The seed-vessel, 

husk, cod, or shell of such plants as ore of the 
pulse kind. Diet. 


•SrMQUosE. I adj. [Irom siliguu, Latin.] Having a 
Si'iiyuous. 5 * potl or capsuiu. 

All the tetrapetalouB sUiquase plants are alkalescent. 

.irbiUliiUil. 

SILK.*!* n. s. [peolc, Saxon. “ W>cabulum Angli- 
canum selk, Lat. serieum, — nunciipatum est quasi 
setikj pro serik, literse r in / facili commut. fact.” 
See Leigh’s Grit. Sacr. 1650, p. 136. The 
L-at. seriewn a (rq^ixer, lana, quam Seres mittunt. 
Isidore.] 


1. The thread of the worm tliat turns nftcrwwds .tu 
a butterfly. 

The worms were hallow’d that did breed the silk; 

And it was Hy’d in imiininy, which the skilful 

Conserv’d of nimdens’ hearts. Shak-ipcttre, Othello. 

2. I'he stuff made of the worms thread. 

Let not the creaking of shoes, or rustling of sUks betray thy 
poor heart to woumu. Shakspcarc, K. Lerir. 

lit: caused the shore to be covered with Persian silk for him 
to tread upon. Knotlrs. 

Without the worm, in Persian silks we shine. Waller. 

.St'EREN.-f- adj. [from silk Sax. peolcen.] 

1. Made of silk. 

Men counsel and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themselves not feel; but tasting it. 

Their cuiuisel liii'iis to passion, whieh before 
Would give prcceptial medicine to rage; 

Fetter strong madness in u Aiken thri^ ; 

Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Shakspcarc. 

Now, will we revel it 

^ With silken coats, and caps, and golden rings. Shakspearr. 

* She weeps, and words address’d seem tears dissolv’d, 
W'etting the borders of her Aiken veil. Mdlon, S. A. 

2 . Soft;'lender. 

Full nianj a lady fair, in court full oft 
Beholding them, him secretly eiivide. 

And wisht that two siieli tans, so silim soft. 

And !;oldcn fair, her love would her provide. Spenser. 

All the youth of England are on fire, 

And silken ilallianec in the wardrobe lies. Shakspcarc, Hen. F. 

For then the hills with pleasing shades are^crown’d, 

And sleeps a*'' sweeter on the siScen ground. Dryden. 

Dress lip virtue in nil the heniitics of oratary, and you will 
find the wild passions of men too violent to be restrained by 
siirh mild and siHen language. Wahs on the Mind 


3. Dressed in silk. 

.Shall a beardless lioy, 

A cocker’d, silken wanton, brave our fields, 

And fiesh his spirit in a warlike soil. 

Mocking the air with colours idly spread. 

And find no cheek ? Shakspeare, K. John. 

Every silken coxcomb that has but a page at his heels. 

Ferrand, on Love Meianeh. p. j x. 

7 b Si'lken.# t'. a. To make soft or smooth. 

If your sheep arc of Bilurian breed, ^ 

Nightly to house them dry, on fern, or straw, 

Silkemng their fleeces. ' Hyer, Fleets. 

Si'eRINESS.* 7 re o; -i * 

Si'LRNESS. 5”*"- 


1. Softness; cifeminacy; pusillanimity. 

Sir, your sUkitcu 

Clearly mistakes Mectenas and his house, 

To think there breathes a spirit beneath his roof 
Subject unto these poor aflretioiu 
Of undermining envy and dctracnon, 

Moods only proper to base groveling minds. 

B. Jenson, Poetaster. 

2. Smoothness. 

The claret had no ^kmets. Ld. Chesterjleld. 

S/l.KMAN. 4 k n. 5. [n'M: and man.] A dealer in silk. 
Master Smooth’s, the tilkman. Shakspeare, Hen. IP. P. 11 . 
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SitKME'ncEn.*f* M. s. [»'M- and A dealei' 

in silk. * 

Being bom without prospect of hereditarj' riches, he was 
sent to London in Iiis youth, and placed apprentice to a *Uk- 
merccr, H Johnson, Life <f Gay. 

Silkwea'ver. «. s. Isilk and waver,^ One whose 
trade is to weave silken uinnuliictures. 

True English hate your monsieurs paltry arts; 

Foryou are all aOc-weaeers in your hearts. Dryth-n. 

The Chinese are ingenious sUk-toeavers. Walls. 

SILKWORM, n. s, [silk and Tlie worm that 

spim silk. 

Cmhoppers eat up the green of whole countries, and silk- 

rms devour leaves swiftly. Bacon, A^at. Hut. 

Broad were the banners, and of snowy hue, 

A purer web the silk-worm never drew. Dry dm. 

Si'ERY.-f* adj. [from silk.'} 

1. Made of silk. . 

In silky folds each nervous limb disguise. Shenstonr, El.\%. 

2 . Soft; tender. Dr. Johnson has noticed silky as 
tender^ only in the sense of 'pliant, by a citation 
from Slmkspcarc’a Lear, where the true word is 
“ silly ducking observants,” not silky. 

The several graces and elegances of musick, the soft and 
My touches, the nimble transitions and delicate closes. 

Bodlh OH Old Age, (1666,) p. 144- 

Silky soft 

Favonius breathe still softer. Young, Alight Th. ». 

Sii.L.'f’ n. s. [pic. Sax. ^ll, Icel. litcfn, *sula, 
columna, a M. Goth, sidjan, fundare. Serenius. 
Sec nlso Giioundsel.] , 

1. The timber or stone at tho foot of the door. 

He can scarce lift his leg over a sdl. 

Bmiou, Anal, of Mrl. p. 450. 

The fanner’s goose. 

Grown fat with corn and sitting still, 

(.'an scarce get o’er the barn-door sill: 

And hardly ivuddles forth. . 

2. The bottom piece in a window frame. 

3. Shafts of a waggon; thills. North. Clrosr. 

•Si'i.LAtiUB.'t" «. s. [This word has exorcised the 

etyntologists. Minsheu thinks it corrupted from 
saillingliubhles. Junius omits it Henshaw, whom 
Skinner follows, deduces it from the Dutch sidlr, 
a pipe, and buyek, a puunch ; because siUabtAs are 
commonly drunk through a spout, out of a jug 
with a large belly. It seems more probably do- 
rived from csil, in old English, vinegar, esil a bone, 
vinegar for the mouth, vinegar made plea«aut.] 
Cunls made by milking upon vinegar. This is 
Dr. Johnson’s definition, in conformity to his 
derivation of the word; which, after all, is very 
obscure. A siUabnb usually means a liquor made 
of milk andfvine or cider, and sugar. 

Joan take* her neat rubb’d pail, and now 
She tripa to milk the tand-red cow; 

Where, for some sturdy foot-ball swain, 

Joan strokes n sdltdM or twain. WoUon. 

.A feast, 

Bmoidc rich farmer’s wBc and sister drest, 

Mi^t be resembled to a rick man’s.dream, 
tV'berc all ideas huddlinf^n so last, 

That sillabubs come first, and stmps tbe last. King. 

Si'UiiLV. ado. [from$f%.] In a silly manner; simply; 
foolishly. ‘ 

1 wmuler much, wbat thou aad I 
JJid till we lov'd? were we not wean’d till then. 

But su^’d on childish pleasures sUUyf 

Ch slumber’d we in the seven sleqten’ den ? Donne. 
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We are caught as dllUy as the Irird in the net. L'Eslrange. 

Do, do, look siUUu, good colonel; ’tis a decent ladancholy 
gfter an Solute defeat. ^Dryden. 

Si’aLiMEss.'f* «. s. [from silly.} Simplicity; weak¬ 
ness ; harmless ftdiy. 

_ The sillyness of the person does not derogate from the dig¬ 
nity of his character. L’Estrange, 

’Us vny easy to sift and toss this fine thought, whicii would 
afibrd go^ diversion; for, besides its own silliness, it con¬ 
tradicts all the rest, and spoils the whole mmace of the book. 

Bentley, FbU. Lips. § as. 

SIXLY.-f- adJ. [Dr.Johnson merely cites the Gk>rmaa 
selig from Skinner. Our word seely or sely, (Sax. 
j'mlig,) at first meaning fortunate also, was used 
for silly, simple, inonensivc. See Seely. So 
salugur, Ihnoxms, Su. Goth. Verelius.] * 

1. Harmless; innocent; inoflcAivc; plain; artless. 

A silly man, iiT simple weeds forwome. Spenser, F. Q. 

There was a fourth man in a siBy haUh 

Shakspeure, K. Lro>. 

2. Weak; helpless. 

After long storms. 

In dread of death and dangerous dismay. 

With which my silly bark wai-. tossed sore, 

I do at length descry tbe happy shore. Sjunso . 

3. Foolish; witless. 

Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 

Was that which did their silly tlioughts so busy keep. 

Milton, Ode. 

The uie.'incst subjects censure the actions of the greatest 
prtiirc; tbe silliest servants, ^f the wisest master. Teniple. 

I have no discontent at living here; besides what arises from 
a silly spirit of liberty, which I resolve to throw ofll Sirijl. 

Such parts of writings as are stupid or silty, false or mistaken, 
should become subjects of oecasiomsl criticism. Waifs. 

He is the companion of the silliest people in their most silly 
pleasure, he is ready for every im[>ertiiient entertainment and 
diversion. Jjuio. 

4. Weak; disiordcred; not in heniih. “ You Jook 
main silly to day, i. c. you look ill in health.” 
Used in Yorkshire. Pegge. And in Scotland. 

Si'llyuow.'I' m. s. [Perhaps from )'elij, happy, mid 
heopr, the head. Dr. Johnson. — lligiitly from 
jcl)^ happy; not so from heojx, the bead; for 
how mean; a coif or hood; htiyve, Teut. Sec Dr. 
Jamieson in V. How. And Brand, Pop. Antiq. 
in “ Child’s Caul, otherwise the Silly How, i, c. 
theiiholy or fortunate cap or hottd."} The mem¬ 
brane that covers the hcadfbf the foetus. 

Great conceits are raised of the membranous covering called 
the siUyhoiv, sometimes found about the heads of children upon 
their birth. ^ Brown, Vutg, Err. 

SiLT.-J* n. s. [led. std^ commixtum quid ex variis 
foccibfis; sulla, miscere colluviem; Sucth. sylta, 
colluvies. Serenius.] Mud; .slime. 

Several trees of oak and fir stand in firm earth below the 
moor, near Thorny, in all probability covered by inundation, 
and the sill and moorish earth exaggerated upon them, ifofo. 

In long proceu of time, the M and sands shall so choak 
and shallow the sea in and about it. 

Sir T, Brown, HueeU, p. 190. 

SYltan. adj. [from silva, Lat.] Woody; full of 
. Woods. 

Betwixt two rows of rocks, a sttvtm scene 
Appears above, Bnd*Povcs for ever ^een. Dryden. 

SI'LVER.*^ n. s. [silubr, Goth, ycolpep, Sax. silbeT, 
Germ, silver, Dutch. Junius and olhcr; derive 
the word from the Greek elbfiw, (stilbo,) to shine, 
omitting the letter t: Serenius, (noticing the great 
antiquity of this word, and disregarding the pro- 
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posed Grecian origin,) thinks it allied to the Icel. 
syelli ^ce, to be white like ice: nor is the 
derivation of Wachter, (who allows the obscurity 
of the etymon, yet prefers seeking it in the GAck 
language,) dissimilar, vise. oAfe;, (alphas,) white, 
prefixing the letter s.] 

1. Silver is a white and hard metal, next in weight to 

gold. Watts, hagick, 

2. Any thing of soft splendour. 

Fallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, 

In slumber clos’d her tilver streaming eyes. Pope. 

3. Money made of silver. 

Si'tvEB.'f' adj. 

1. Made of silver. 

Put Illy sUver cup into the sack's mouth. (Jen. xliv. %. 
^enre had the huntress Diaii her dread bow, 

Vim ft/ver-shafted queen for ever chaste. Mtlion, Comm. 
The ti/acr.shafted goddess of tlic place. 

2. White like silver. 

Of all the race of ri/iicr-wingcd flics 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair. 

Than Clarion. 

Old Salisbury, shame to thy tilver hair, 

Thou mad niislcadrr of thy brain-sick son. 

The great in honour age not always wise, 

Nor judgement under tilver tresses lies. 

Others on nVvcr-lukes and rivers bath’d 
Their downy breast. 

3. Having a fialc lustre. 

So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 

To Uiosc fresh morning drom upon the rose, 

A', thy eye beams, when their fresh rays have smote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows; 

Nor shines the tilver moon one half so bright, 

Throiieli the transparent bosom of the deep. 

As doth thy (ace through tears of mine give light. 

Slittlitpeare. 

4. Soft of voice; soft in sound. This phrase is 
Italian, 1. ce argentina. 

From all tlimr groves, which with the heavenly noises 
Of their sweet instruments were wont to sound. 

And the hollow hills, from which their tUver voices 
Were wont redoubled ccchoes to reliound. 

Did now rebound with nought but riicfid cries. 

And yelling shrieks thrown up into the skies. Spenter. 

It IS my love that calls upon my nmne. 

How tilver sweet lound lovers tongues by night. 

Like softest musick to attending can. Shahqteare. 

Tlie shilling reared itself upon its edge, and turning the face 
towards me opened its mouth; and In a soft tilver sound gave 
me the following account 9 f his life and adventures. 

Tatier, No. 249- 

5. Soft; gentle; quiet. 

The whyles his lord in tilver ilombcr lay. 

Like as the evening star adorn’d with deawy ray. 

Spedter, F. Q. 

Me no such cares nor combrous thoughts oflend, 

Nc once my mind's unmoved quiet grieve; 

But all the night in tilver sleepe I s^nd. Spenter, F. Q. 

To Si'j^Eii. t>. a, [from the nomi.] 

1. To cover superficially witlt silver. 

There be fools dive, I wis, 

SUver'd o’er, end so was this. Shaktpearr. 

The splendour of silver is more pieMing- to some eyes, than 
that of gold; as in cloth of silver, and tilvedd rapiers. Boeon. 
SUvering will sully and canker more than mlding. Bacon. 
A dlder shewed me a ringjilvedd over with mercurial fumes, 
which he was then to restore to its native yellow. Boyle. 

2. To adorn with mild lustre. 

Uere r^r’d the sinking billows sleep, 

And smiling calmness tilv^d o’er the deep. Pope, 

Si'lver Fir.* A spedes of the fir-tree. 

The fir Theophrastus distinguisbeth into male sml feamle: 
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the latter is softer timber than the male; it is also a taller and 
fairer tree; and this is probably the tilver fir. 

’ Bp. Berkeley, SiriSf^ij. 

Si'i.v£iiBEATiiR. 71 . s. ^Silver and beat.li One that fo¬ 
liates silver. 

SUverbetUert cbusc the finest coin, as thSt which is roost ex¬ 
tensive under the hammer. Boyle. 

,^i'lveri.ikg. 71 . s. A silver coin. 

A thousand vines, at a thousand tilverlingt, shall be for 
briars and tliorns. Isaiah, vii. *3. 

Si'lvehi-y. adv. [from .silver.'} With the appearance 
of silver. 

Let me wipe ofl* this honourable dew ' 

That sUoerly doth progress oh thy cheeks. Shakspeare. 

Si'lvers.mith. w. s. [silver and s»« 7 A.] One that 
works ill silver. 

Demetrius, a dlocrtmth, made shrines for Diana. Acts, xix. 
Si'i.vF.nTHisTi.E. n. s. [aca7ithmmty37dgarc, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 

Si'i-vEitwEED. 71. s. [argetithia, Latin.] A plant. 

MiUa-. 

.St'i,vEiiTiiEE. 71 . s. [co 7 iocarpodrr 7 d 707 i, Lat.] A plant. 

Mille/-. 

Si'tvERY. adj. [from sihv7-.} Besprinkled with silver. 
A gritty stone, with small spangles of a white tilvery talc in 
It. IVoodwaid on P'ottUt. 

Of all the cnniiicll’il race whose tilvery wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the spring. 

Once brightest shin’d this' child of heat and air. Pope, Dmteiad. 

.Si'maoke.# 77 . s. [smagree, Fr. “ a wry month, or 
filthy lace, the countenance of a jester or clown in 
a play, made to provoke laughter; also, an hypo¬ 
critical look.” Cotgravc.] Grimace: used by 
Drydcn, but not adopted. 

The I'u'lops —felt the force of love,— 

Assum’d the softness of a lover’s air; 

Now with a crooked sitiic his beard he sleeks. 

And mows the atiibborn stubble of his cheeks; 

Now in the riystal stream he looks, to try 

His simagret, and rolls his glaring t^’e. Brydeu, Ovid, 

SiiiA'n.'f* 71 . V. [sa 7 narc, Dutch; zamarra. Span, choi- 
7 na 7 ' 7 'e, and saTTtarre, old Fr. See Chimers.] A* 
robe. 

The Indies dress’d in rich tmart were seen, 

Of Florence satin, flower’d with white and green. Dryden. 
Vests, perukes, tunicks, cimarrt. 

lip. Parker, Kepr. of Reheart. Trantpr. p. 499. 
The habits, wherewith these miserable persons were vested, 
were no less capable of striking horror and pity into the be¬ 
holders ; as well tlie living persons, as statues, bore a tmnarra 
of grey stufl^ all painted over with devils, flames, &c. 

Wharton, Tr. of Hitt, of the Inq. of Goa, cb. xxvi. 

SI'MILARY ^ from«j«i/M, LatJ 

1. Homogeneous; having one part like another; uni¬ 
form. 

Minerals appear to the to be perfectly timilar, as metals ; 
or at least to'consist but of two or three distinct ingredients, 
as cinnabar. Boyle. 

2 . Rescinbling; having resemblance. 

The laws of England, relative to those matters, were the 
original and exemphu' from whence those timilar or jwrallcl 
laws of Scotlaud were derived. Hale, Com. Law of E^bmd. 

Sjmila'rity. n. s. [from similar.} Likeness; uni¬ 
formity. 

The blood and chyle are mixed, and by attrition attenuated ; 
by Which the mixture acquires a greater degree of fluidity and 
tmdarity, or homogeneity of parts. ArhtUhaol. 

Si'milarly.* adv. [firom similar.} With resem¬ 
blance; without difference; in the same manner. 


Pope, Odyts. 

Spe 7 iter. 
Shaktftcare. 
Samiyt. 
Milton, P. L. 
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The t«'0 pictures of the same ohjcct arc formed upon points 
of the retina which are not nimilarl^ situate. iirirf, 

This horny substance is gradually lost at one end in a very 
thin cuticle; and, at the other end, is also «»u 7 nr/y lost in the 
membranous bag or true stomach. IIuH/er. 

iSrairLE. n.s. [simUe, Lat.] A cttniparison by whicli 
any tiling is illustratct.} ur nggraudized. 

Their rhiines, ^ 

Full of protest, of oatli, and big coiii|>arr. 

Want tlmiiri. Sltakspearv, Tr. and Cress. 

Liiccntio slipM me, like his greyhound. 

Which runs himself, and catches for bis master— 

— A good swift nmi/e, but something currish. Skaisjware. 

In arj’umcnt, 

!&mUcs are like songs m love. 

They much describe; they nothing prove. Prior, 

Poets, to give a loose to a warm funry, not only exp.'iliute 
in their similes, but introduce them too frequently. C!nr!/i. 

■ Simi'lituiie. V. s. ^similitude, Fr. smilUudo, Lat.] 

1. Likeness; rcsdlbbliuicc. 

Smililude of substance would cause uttraction, where the 
body is wholly freed from the motion of gnivity ; for then lead 
would ilraw lead. Jlarmi, yal. I Its/. 

Our iniinorl.ll souls, while righteous, are by (tod himself 
benutilicd with the title of his on n image and rimilUndc. 

Ralt'nh. 

Let IIS iiiiik(‘ mail in our image, iiiiin 
III our sm'diittde, and let them rule ' 

Over tlic fish and fowl. MU/on, P. L. j 

Sii)dti/vdr to the Deity was not regarded in the thing' thej i 
gave divine worship to, and looked on as symbols of the god I 
they worshipped. SliUingJter/. 

If we compare the picture of a man, drawn at the years of 

s seventeen, with that of the some person at the years of three¬ 
score, hardly the least trace or similitude of one face can be 
founil in the other. South. 

Fate some future liard shall join, 

III sad simitilttde of griefs to mine, 

Condemn’d whole years in absence to iluplore, | 

And image charms he must behold no more. J’ope. i 

2 . Comparison; simile. ' 

Plutiurh, in the first of his tractates, byjundry siiiiililudr.'i, | 
shews us the force of education. U'ottvu. j 

1 'asso, in his simUUudcs, never departed from the woods ; 
that is, all his comparisons were token from the rounlry 

llrt/den. 

*Si.MiLiTu'niNAnY.# adj. [from si/ni'/i/rMfc.] * Denoting 
resemblance or comparison. 

Ut is similitudinaty. Coke upon Litllctoti. 

Onr Saviour ehose this shiUHtidinart/ way to express oiir 
union with himself. Or,) 'otter, Chmtojihalg, (l68o,) p. 44. 

Si'mitau. «. s. [See Cimeteu.] A crooked or fiil- 
€.■11011 sword with a convex ctlge. 

To Si'mmek. t'. n . [A word made probably fronj the 
sound, but written, by Skinner, simftcr.] To |)oil 
gently; to boil with mgentle hissing. 

Place a vessel in worm sand, increasing the heat by degrees, 
till the spirit simmer or boil a little. Jioy/e. 

l^eir vital h»t and moisture may always not only simicr • 
in one sltigeisb tienoar, bntsometimes boil up higher, and seeth 
over; the (^lifa bong more than ordinarily kindled upon 
some emergent oceaiion. More ageanst Aikmm. 

Si'mnei..-|* «. ancient French; simnellus, 

low Lat.] A kiu 4 of sweet bread or caJee ; in our 
cM Icxicogrophv, acradtnel). 

nodden bread, which be colled stmaels or cmcknells, be verie 
unwhoUome. Goo. <^ 2foaM, (ry95.) 

Simoni'acal.'I' ad^. [ivom simd<ich.j Goil(y of bu^ 
ing or selling ccclesutstical prelerment. ; 

S. Ambrose found Ault widi swwduical compoudohi in. his 
days. dir M. Saiit(m, JSu, U6$4)) p. aty.. 

Add to your criminiils the smomtscol ladiM, whp seduce the 
sacred order into the difficUlQr of hrcakiifg their troth. 

' . t ^ eetalor . 
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SiMo^HiACK.’f* n. s. [simomaque, Fr. smaniacus, Lat] 
One who buys or sells preferment in the church.. 

So many simomacks and intruders have ruled, as ^ut fifty 
oteour popes together. Bp. Bedetl^ Lett. p.4ga. 

If the bishop luleges that the person presented is a simoniack, 
or unIcamiMl, they are to procera to trial. Apl^c, 

Simoni'acally.# adv. [from simomacal.^ Willi the 
guilt of simony. 

Benefices— dis{iosc(l of, if not simoniaeatly, yet at least iiii- 
worthily. Burnet, Hist. ^ his oum Time, 

SI'MONY. n. s. Isimonie, Fr. simonia, Lat.] The 
crime of buying or selling church preferment. 

One that by suggestion 
Tied all the Idngdom; simony was fair play, 

His own opinion was his law. Shdespeare, Hen. VJIJ. 

Many pafiers remain in private hands, of which one is of 
■smouy! and I wish the world might sec it, that.it might un¬ 
deceive some patrons, who think they have dischargedathat 
great trust to God and man, if they take no monev for a living, 
though it may be psuted with for otlierends less justifiable. 

H'aHon, Life of Bp. Sanderson. 

No simmty nor sinecure is known; 

There worts the bee, no honey for Uic drone. Garti,. 

To SI'MPFR-'t' ”• [f”*"* rynibelan, Saxon, to 
keep holiilay, Skinner. Jle derives simmer from 
the same worti, and roiifiimi!, his etymology by 
writing it simber. It is perhaps derived from sim¬ 
mer, as it may seem to imitate the dimples of water 
gently boiling. Dr. .lohnson. — I'liis is indeed a 
strange dcrivntiou. Sereiiius rationally deduces it 
from the old Suetli. semner, mod. semper, “ mo- 
destiam oris torsioiie aftectans.” See also Widi- 
gren, Sii. Lex. “ Simper, demure, afTectodlv 
modest.”] To smile; generally to smile itHiIishlv. 

A made cuunteiianee alioiit her inontli licl'ween simjieriii/i 
and smiling, licr hcail bowed somewhat down, seemed to lan¬ 
guish with over-nmeh idleness. Sidney, 

I charge yon, O men, for the love you bear to women, ii»' I 
perceive bv your simpering none of you hate ^hetn, to like a*, 
much Its pleases them. Shaksjtcare, .Is you tike it. 

Stirs above simper and shine, 

As linving keys niito thy love, while poor I pine. Herbert. 

Let then tlie fair one beautifuU} cry, 

Or drest in smiles of sweet Cecilia sliinc, > 

M’ith simpering angels, palms and harps divine. Pope. 

Si'mper. n. s. [from tlic verb.] SAile; generally a 
foolish smile. 

The wit at his elbow starmi him in the face, with so tic- 
witching a grin, tliat Uic whistler relaxed his fibres into a kind 
of tamper, and at length burst out into an open laugh. Addison. 

Great llbbald nods: the proud Pariiussiaii sneer. 

The conscious simper, and the jealous leer, * 

Mix on his look. Tope, Ounriad. 

Sj'MPE^n.* «. s. '[from simperJ} One who simpers. 

A smperer, that a court affords. Kevite, Imil, of Jm. p. 11. 

Si'mperingly.# adv. [from simper.'^ With a ftolish 
smile. 

Why looks neat Curusall so timperingly? 

Marslon, Scourge of $dt. iil 9. 

SFMPLE. adj. Latin; simple, Fr.] 

I. Plahi; artless; un^Ued; undcsignijig; sincere; 
harmless. 

^ere it not to sadsfy thp minds of the simpler sort of men, 
' these m(» curkiuties are' not worthy the labour which we 
stow to answer them. ' ' Hooker. 

'fhey meet upon tba way, 

. A husbandman in garments gray. Spenser, HM. Tale. 

I am a lis^womafn, much too wou 
To oppose your cuoiung. Shakspeas-e, Hen. VUl. 

O Ethelimm, 

My heart was made to fit mid pair with thine, 

Simj^ and plain, and fraught witii artless tenderness. Bowe. 
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In sinyale mannen all the lecret lieo. 

Be kind and virtuotu, you’ll be blest and wise. Yotmg. 

2. Uncorapouiided; unmingled; single; only one; 

plain; not complicated. • 

To make the compound pass for the rich metal timple, is an 
adulteration or counterfeidn^. Baron. 

Simple philosophically signifies single, but vulgarly foolish. 

Walls. 

Among substances some are called simple, some compound, 
whether taken in a philosophical or vulgar sense. If wc take 
simplr and compound in a vulgar sense, then all those arc 
simple substances which are generally esteemed uniform in 
thmr natures: so every herb is called a nmjde, and every 
metal a mineral; though the chymist perhaps mw find all his 
several elements in each of them. Watts, Logick. 

Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom God 
To mortals lent, to trace his boundless works. 

From laws, sublimely single, speak thy fame 

Ip all phSosophy. Thomson, Summer. 

3. Silly; not wise; not cunning. 

Ttie simple bclieveth' every word; but the prudent man 
looketh well to his going. Prov. xv. 

Dick, simple odes too many show ye 
My servile complaisance to Chloc. Prior. 

iSi'Mri.E. n. s. Isinqile, Fr.] A single ingredient in a 
medicine; a drug. It is popiuarly used for an 
herb. 

Of sin^iles in these groves that grow, 

We’ll learn the perfect skilL^ 

The nature of each herb to know. 

Which cures, and which can kill. Drapton, Ct/nlhia. 

Our foster nurse of nature is repose. 

The which he lacks; that to provoke in him. 

Arc many simples operative, whose power 

AVill close the eye of anguish. Shakspearc, K. Lear. 

He would ope his leathern scrip, 

And shew me sim/des of a thousand uames. 

Telling their strange and vigorous faculties. Milton, Comns. 

What virtue is in this remedy lies in the naked situp/e itself, 
as it comes over fiMiii the Indies. Temple. 

' Arotiiiu Us entries nodding poppies grow. 

And all cool simples tiiat sweet rest bestow; 

Night from I be plants their sleepy virtue drains, 

And passing, sheds it on the silent plains. Brydctt. 

Mim’cinc is mine: what herbs and simples grow 
III fields and forests, all their pow’rs I know. Drpden. 

2 o Si'mvu.. V, It. To gather simples. 

As once the foaming liour be ehas’d, 

][.aseivious (iircc well tin- youth survey’d, 

As simpiing on the flowery hills lu' striiy’d. Cnrth. 

Si'MPi.E-MJxnEi).* atlj. Having a simple, iinskilletl, 
and artless mind. 


fThcy,] bciiJiiig oil tlic-ir sanctimonious eyes. 

Take homage of the smplo-ndnded throng. 

Akenside, Pleas, of Jmag. B. 3. 

The weak and siniple-ndnded part of mankind (which is by j 
far the most numerous) could never be secure of tlicir pos¬ 
sessions. 'Stackslone^ 

Si'ilft>LEH£8s. /<. s. [from sinijile."] The quality of* 
being simple. 

I wul hear that play: 

Forbever any thing can be amiss. 

When sinipletwss mid duty tender it. Shaksprare, 

Such perfect elements may be Jbund in these four known 
bodies that we call piuv ones; for tliey ore least compounded, 
and approach most to tlic simjdeuess of the dements, higbp. 

Si'MPLEa.-f- «, s. [from siigple."] A simplist; an hcr- 
barist 

An Eni^ish botanist will not have such satisfaefion in shew¬ 
ing it to a simpler. Setrriuglon, Ess. 

Si'meless. n, s. Fr.] Simplicity; silli¬ 

ness: folly. Obsolete. 

Thdr weeds been not so ni^ly were, 

Such rimplesse mought them sheud, 

TOL. itr. 


They been yclad in purple and pall, 

lltey reign and rulen over all. Spenser, Shep. Cut. 

Si'mpi.eton. n. s. [from simjileQ A silly mortal; a 
trifler; a foolish fellow. A low word. 

A country fanner sent his man to look after an ox ; the 
simpleton went bunting up and down. L'Estrange. 

Those letters may prove a discredit, as lasting as mcrcenury 
scribhlers, or curious simplrtoiu can make it. Pope. 

SfMPEi'ciAN.* n. s. [Lat simplex, simpUcis.'} An 
undcsigning, unskilled person: opposed to pdi- 
lidan, one of deep contrivance. 

Sometimes the veriest simpdidems are most lucky, the wisest 
politicians least, especially where orders arc unobserved. 

Archdeacon Arnway, Tab. of Mod. (1661,) p. 44. 

SiMPLi'ciTY. 7». s. \simplicilas, Latin; simplicite, Fr.] 

1. Plainness; articssness; not subtilty; not cunning: 
not deceit. 

The sweet-minded Phiioclca was io their degree of well¬ 
doing, to whom the not knowing of evil serveth for a ground 
of virtue, and hold their inward powers in better form, with 
an unspotted simplicity, than many who rather cunningly seek 
to know what goodness is, than willingly take unto thcm'selvcs 
the following of it. Sidney. 

71 iey keep the reverend simplicity of anrienter times. Hooker. 
In low simplicity. 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 

The rate of usance. Shakspearc. 

Marquis Dorset, a man for his harmless simpHeily, neither 
mislikcd nor much regarded, was created Duke. Hayward. 
Suspicion sleeps 

At wisdom’s gate, and to simpKcify 

Resigns her charge. * Milton, P. L. 

Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 

In wit a man, simplicity a child. Pope. 

The native elegance and simpUrity of her manners were ae- 
companied with real benevolence of heart. Female Quixote. 

2. Plainness; not subtilty; not abstrascncss. 

'I'hnsc enter into farther speculations herein, which is the 
itch of curiosity, and content not themselves with the riaqa/ir'i/y 
of that doctrine, within which tliis church hath contained her¬ 
self. . Hammond ou Fundamentals. 

3. Plainness; not finery. 

I'hey represent our poet, when he left Mantua for Rome, 
dressed in his best habit, too fine for the place whence he 
came, ai^ yet retaining part of its sinqdicity. Dryden. 

4. Singlcncs.s; not composition; state of being un- 
conqKiundcd. 

Mandrakes afford a papaverous unpleasant odour in the leaf 
or tipple, discoverable in their riiHp/ici/y and mixture. 

Broum, Vulg. Err, 

We arc led to conceive that great machine of the world to 
have been once in a state of greater simplicity than now it is, 
as to conceive a watch once in its first and simple materials. 

Burnet. 

5. Weakness; silliness. 

Many that know what th(»'ahouId do, would nevertheless 
dissemble it, and, to excuse tnemselve^ pretend ignorance and 
simplicity, which now they cannot. Honker. 

. How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicify, and fools 
hate knowledge ? Prov. i. as. 

SimpuficVtion.# 9. s. [from smpiify .1 Act of re¬ 
ducing to simplicity) or uncompounded state. 

This simpb/icatiou of the principles m languages renders them 
less agreeablcto the ear. A, Smilkm^ Format, if Languages. 

To SIMPLIFY.# V. a. Fr, simpiyx and 

facto, TlaI.'} To render plain; to bring back to 
simplicity. V 

' .Philo^hers have generally advised men to shun needless 
ocaiparions, as thb certm impetfiments of a good and happy 
life: th^ bid vs endeavour to BmpRfy ourselves, or to get into 
a cenditioB reqmring of us the least mat can be to do. 

A'iimiii>,vol.ii. S.js. 
It is oecessaiy that die music be nioh, as will not perplex or 
bewilder the gderal congregation; but so simplified, that the 

4 * 
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tui^Virittione and tlinnktpvings, then expreued vocally and in 
muiiral strains, may both bg distinctly heard, and clearly under* 
stood. Mtttm on Ckurek Mm, p. aa. 

Si'mplist. n , s . [from simple .'} One skilled in simples* 

A plant so unlike a rose, it hath been mistaken by some good 
timpMls for nmomum. Brown, Vulg, Err. 

Si'mpit. adv. [from simple.} 

1. Witlioutart; withoutsubtilty; plainly; artlessly. 

Accomplishing great tilings by things deem’d weak: 
Subverting worldly strong and worldly wise. 

By rimpli/ meek. M'dlon, P. L. 

a. Of itself; without addition. 

This question about the changing of laws concemeth only 
such laws as are positive, and do make that now good or evil, 

being commanded or forbidden, which otherwise of itself 
were not nmjdy the one or the other. Hooker. 

3. Merely; solely. 

Under man, no creature in the world is capable of felicity 
and liliss; because their cliictest perfection consisteth in that 
which is best for them, but not in that which is simply best, as 
ours dotlu lloukt r. 

1 will eat and drink, and steep as soil 
As captain shall; stm/i/y the thing 1 am 
Shall make me live. Shakapearc. 

To say, or to do aught with memory and imitation, no pur¬ 
pose or inspect should sooner move us, than«i»^>^ the love of 
God and of mankind. MUton. 

4. Foolishly; sillily. 

Si^MULACHRE.^ 11. s, [smiMa-miy Lat.] An image. 
Not in use. Bullokar. 

Phidias made of ivory the timufacirc or image of Jupiter. 

Sir T. Elyol, Crov. fot. za. b. 

8i'mui,ar. n. s. [from simulo, Latiii.j One that 
counterfeits. 

Hide thee, thou bloody hand. 

Thou perjur’d, and thou tiniular of virtue, 

That art incestuous. SAaktpeare, AT. Lear. 

Sl'MULATE.# part, adj. [smtdatas, Lat.] Feigned; 
)>retcndc(1. 

They had vowed a imtihlc chastity. 

Bale, Acts of Eng. Vot. P. 11 . {lyyo,) L. a. b. 

7b Si'mui,ate.* V. a. [siimdo, Lat.] To feign; to 
counterfeit. 

The first smooth Csesar’s arts caress’d * 

Merit and virtue nrnntating me. Thornton, Lihrriy, P. iii. 

I have known many young fellows, who, at the first setting 
out into the worid, liave thmihUed a passion which they did 
not feel. kai, Chetterjicld, 

SSimula'tion. n. s. [«mM/a//on, French; simidaiio, 
from simvlo, lAt.] That part of hypocrisy whkli 
pretends that to be which is not. 

Simulaiinn is a vice rising of a natural falseness, or Tearful¬ 
ness; or of a mind that bam some main faults; which liecause 
a man must needs disguise, it raaketh him pracdse timulalion, 

'M, ' Bacon, 

For the unquestionable virtues of her person and mind, he 
well expressM his love in an act and time of no nnadation to- 
wai^his end, b^icadiiug her all his mansion-houses, and a 
|K>wor to dispose of his whole personal estate. WoUon, 

For distinction sake, a deedving tf word is commonly called 
a lie; and deedving by actions, gestures, or behaviour, is 
called timutation or hypocrisy. . South. 

SIMULTANEOUS.^ a^. TsimdlaneuSi Latin.] 
Acdng together; existing the same time. 

All that we have need of, In the performing of these, is only 
God’s concurrence, whether previous 6 t simmtaumu. ^ ^ 

. Uammohd, tVorkt^iv, 570. 

Let not the ^stinet touches Iw so tmiiUaneom, but that it 
may iqipear where the word begins, and where it ends. * 

Dalgarno, Deifmd JJumS Man't Tutor, p. 80. 
Jf the parts mar all change places at.the same time, without 
any respect of pnority or posteriority to each other’s motion, 
why may not bullets, closely croudea in a box, mordby a like 
mutual and timultaneom exchange ? Gkmvdle, 
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Simui.ta'neousi.y.# adv. [from siimdlaneous.} At the 
same time; toother; in conjunction. 

He Introduces the deities of both acting limtiUaneoudy. 

_ Shentione. 

Si MI 7 LTY.# ». 5 . [s/fliK/to 5 i Lat. secret hatred.] Privati- 
quarrel: a word used by Ben Jonson, but not 
adopted, and hardly worthy of notice, if Mr. Mason 
in his Supplement to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionai'y had 
not given it with a definition nearly tlie reverse of 
what it means, viz. connection. 

In tilings unknown to a man, not to give his opinion; — 
nor seek to get his patron’s favour, by imbiirking himself in tin- 
factions of the family; to enquire after domestick s/wn/lftty. 
their sports, or aflections. B. Jonson, Ijiscot cru-.. 

SIN. n. s. [1711, Sax.] 

r. An act against the laws of God; a violiuion oi’ the 
laws of religion. 

it is great sin to swear unto n tin. 

But greater tin to kcqi a sinful ootb. Shakspc 

Mow hast tliuu the heart. 

Being a divine, a ghostly confessor, 

A stn ubsoivcr, and iny friend profest. 

To mangle me with that word bnnisliinent ? Shahspiart. 

■ _ But tiiuse that sleep, and think not on tlicir shu. 

Pinch them. Shakspeare, Rf. IK of Windsor. 

Thou knowest. Lord, that I am pure from all tin with man. 

Tob, iii. 14. 

2. Habitual n^ligciicc of religion. 

Sin, death, and hell, iiavc set their marks upon him. 

And all their ministers attuiid on him. Shakspmri, 

Dislioncst shame 

Of nature’s works: lionour dishonourable 1 

Sn-bred ! how have,ye troubled nllmniikind ! Milton, P. 1 .. 

I would not soil these pure ambrosial wcrits. 

With the rank vapours of the siii-svom mould. Milton, Cumus. 

Is there no means but that a sin-sick land 
Should be let blood with sueli a boisterous hand ? Dnidr/, 
Vice or virtue chiofiy imply the relation of our actions to 
men in this world: tin and holiness ratiicr imply their relation 
to God and the other world. Walls, Logit/.. 

Light from tier Uiought, a summer's careless robe. 

Fell curb affection of thk tiu-viom globe. Brovic. 

3 . It is used by Slmktqware emphatically fur a man 
enormously wickctl. 

Thy ambition. 

Thou scarlet sin, robb’d this bewailing land 
Of noiilc Buckingham. Shtdtpeare, Hen. VJII. 

To Sin. V. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To neglect the laws of religion; to violate the 
laws of religion. 

Stand in awe, and tin not. Psa/int, iv. 4. 

Many also have perish’d, err’d, and sbm'd for women. P.'sdr. 
lie shall ask, and he shall give him lite tor them thatsm not 
unto death. 1 John, v. 16. 

2. To afSaid against right. 

1 am a man, 

S More tinn’d against than timibig. Mnk^are, 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of order, tint against th’ eternal cause. Pope, Est. on Man. 

SiN.=lt adv. [sen, sedan, Swctlisli.] Since. Used in 
the nortli of ^glan'd, as a preposition also, and 
likewise in the form of sen. 

But whenas Caiidore wascoinen in 
And gan olObd for Fastorcli to call, 

Knowing bis voice, although not heard long tin, 

She sudden was revived thcrewithull. Spenser, W. t 2 .vi.xi. 44. 

SINCE.-^ emj. [formed by contraction from sithence, 
or sith thence, fromfi'Se, Saxon.] 

I. Because that. 

Since the clearest discoveries wejiavc of other spirits, be¬ 
sides God and our own souls, are imparted by revelation, the 
i^onnation of them should be taken from thence. l^otke. 
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■Si'iMV truth and constancy art vain, 

Simr neither love, nor sense of pain, 

Nor force of reason can persuade. 

Then let example be obey’d. GranvUlc. 

2 . From the time that. 

Am not I thine ass, upon which thon hast ridden tvct tincc 
f was thine unto this day ? Numb. xxii. 30. 

lie is the most improved mind lince yon saw him that ever 
was. Pope, 

SiNCE.'l’ adv. Ago ; before this. 

About two years since, it so fell out, that he was brought to 
a great lady’s house. Sidney. 

Spies held me in chace, that I wa.s forc’d to wheel 
Three or four miles about, else had I, sir. 

Half an hour since, brought my report. Shtdespeare, Coriol. 

A law was made no longer since .than the Iwentj'-eighth of 
Henry the eighth. Davies, Hitt, of Irelanil, 

How many ages since has Virgil writ. Hoscommon. 

SiNCF. pteposition. After; reckoning from sonic 
time past to the time present. 

He since the morning hour set out from heaven. 

MUlon, r. L. 

If siu-h a man arise, I have a model by which he m^ build 
a nobler poem than any extant since the andents, Uryden. 

SINCE'KE. adj. [sincems, Latin; sincere, French.^ 
T. Unhurt; uninjured. 

He trv’d a tough wcll>ehoscn spear; 

The inviolable body stood sincere. Drydri:. 

2. Pure; unmingicd. * 

Pardon my tears, ’tis joy which bids them flow; 

A joy which never was sincere till now; 

'f'hat which my cOfKjuc^gavc, I eould not prize, , 

Or ’twas imperfect till Isuw your eyes. Dryden. 

I'hc pleasures of sense beasts mstc sincere and pure always, 
without mixture or allay, without being distracted in the pur¬ 
suit, or dis({uieted in the use of them. Altcrbury, 

Animal substances differ from vegetable, in that being re¬ 
duced to ashes, they arc perfectly insipid, and in that there is 
no sincere acid in any aiiiiiial juice. Arbulkno! on Aliments. 

In English T would have all (iallicisms avoided, that our 
tongue ma_ he sincere, and that we may keep to unr own 
language. Felton, on the ClasskAs. 

3. Moncst; uiulisscnibling; uncorrupt. 

This top-prniid fellenv, 

AVhom from the flow of ^aii I name not, but 
From sincere motions by intelligence, 

I do know to be corrupt. Shakspearr, Hen. rjll. 

Nor troubled at these tidings from the earth. 

Which yonr sinccrcst care could not prevent; 

J'orctold so lately what would conic to pass, 

When first this tciiipicr cross’d the gulf from hell. 

Afilton, /’. L. 

The more sincere you are, the better it will fare with you at 
the great day of account. In the mean while, give us leave 
to be sincere too, in condemning heartily what wc heartily dis- 
r.pprovc. tVnterland. 

'J'lirough the want of a sincere intention of pleasing Goil in 
ail our actions, wc full into sijch irrc^ulaiities of lil'e as, by 
tiic ordinary means of grace, wc should have power t^avoid. 

■» Xo.v>. 

SiNCE'ttEi.Y.'f' adv. [from .linarc.] 

1. Perfectly; without alloy. 

Joy shall overtake ns as a flood. 

When every thing that is sinrerely good 
And perfectly divine, * 

W'ith Truth, and Peace, Kind Love, shall ever shine. 4 

Aliltmi, Ode on Time. 

2. Honestly; witliout hypocrisy; with purity of 
heart, 

The purer and perfccter our religion is, the worthier efibets 
it hath in them who stedfostly smA sincerely embrace it. Hooker. 

That you may, fair lady, 

Perceive I speak sincerely, theJiing’s majesty 

Docs purpose honour to you., Shabspearc, Hen. nil. 

In your whole reasoning, keep your mind sipecrely intent in 
tlie pursuit of truth. Watts, LegUA. 
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StNCE'RENESS.'f’? «. s. isincerite, French; fromsm- 
SmcE'Kiry. 3 fere.l ^ 

1. Honesty of intention; purity of mind. 

I rest as far from wrong of sincereness. 

As be flics from the practice. Ueaum. and FI. Bloody Brother. 

This sincereness and confidence of the king had not the re¬ 
turn they deserved. Temple, Inir. Hist. <f Eng. p. aSo. 

Jesus Christ has purchased for us tcniis of rcconcihaUioii, 
who will accept of sincerity instead of perfection; but then 
tiiis sincerity implies our honest endeavours to do our utmost. 

Rogers. 

2. Freedom from hypocrisy. 

Ill thy consort ceaie to fear a fee; 

For thee she feels sincerity of woe. Pope, Odyss. 

Si'NiioN.-f* 11. s. [Latin. Dr. Jolinson. — Most take 
sidinim, (Ileb.) from whence the word sindmi .seems 
to come, for such linen cloths, us the whole body 
may be wrapped in. Patrick on Judges, xiv. 13.] 
A fold : a wrapper. 

There were found a book and a letter, both written in fine 
purehmciit, and wrapped in sindons of linen. Bacon. 

.Sine. 11. s. [siwiis, Latin.] A right sine, in geo¬ 
metry, is a right line drawn from one end of an 
arch perpendicularly upon the diameter drawn 
from the other end of that arch ; or it is lialf the 
chord of twice the arch. Harris, 

Whatever inclinations the rays have to the plane of inci¬ 
dence, tlie sine of the angle of incidence of every ray, consi¬ 
dered apart, shall have to the stne of the angle of redaction 
a constant ratio. Cheyne, Phil. Princ. 

Si'neci rl. m. s. [sme, without, and cura, care, Lat.] 
An office which has revenue without any employ¬ 
ment. 

A sinecure is a Inmefice without cure of souls. Ayli//l. 

No simony Uor sinecure is known, 

There works the bee, no honey for the drone. Garth. 

Sl'NEW. «. s. [ymep, j-mepa. Sax. sinmen, Dutch.] 

1. A tendon ; the ligament by wliicli tlie joints arc 
moved. 

The torrent roar’d, and wc did buffet it 
With lusty sinews. Shakspeare. Jul, C<es, 

The rooted fibres rose, and from the wound 
Black bloody drops distill’d upon the ground ; 

Mute and amaz’d, my hair witli terror stood; 

Fear shrunk my sinews, and cougeal’d my blood. Drydcn. 
A sinew cracked seldom recovers its former strength. Locke. 

2. Ajiplied to whatever gives strength or compactness: 
as, money is the sinews of war. 

Some other sinews there are, from which that overplus of 
strength in persuasion doth arise. “ Hooker. 

Such discouraging of men in the ways of an active confor¬ 
mity to tlie church’s rules, cracks the sinews of govcmmci t; 
for it weakens and damps the spirits of the obedient. Souti.. 

Ill the )>rincipal figures of a picture the painter is to em¬ 
ploy the sinews of his art, for in them consists the principal 
licniitics if bis work. Dryden, Dufresnay, 

3. MiEscle or nerve. 

The feeling power, which is life’s root, 

'I'hrough every living part itself doth sficd 
By sinews, which extend from head to foot; 

.\nd, like a net, all o’er the body spread. Dames. 

To .Si'new, V, a, [from the nomi.] To knit us by 
sinews. Not in use. 

Ask the lady Bona fur thy queen; 

So shalt Uiou anew both these lands together. 

SMspeare, Hen. VI. 

§i'newed. adj. [from sftu’ai.] 

1. Ftfrnished with sinews. 

Strong sinewed was the youth, and big of bone. Dryden. 

2. Strong; firm; vi^foxis. 

He win ftic rather do it when he sees 
Ourselves well sinewed to our defence. Shakspeare, K. John. 
4x2 
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Si'mwutss.# adj. [stnew and kts^ Having no si¬ 
news ; without powel|pr strength. HuJoet. 

All that ever ins isid sgfdnst theiie help* to beauty, leem* 
to many vriiewomep weak Bad nnewleu. 

^ Bp. Ta^r, Arii^. Handiom. p. Z94> 
The arm of the church is now short and rinewleu. 

Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 4*6. 
Si^MXWSHRUKK. odj, [sttiew and sArun^.] A horse is 
said to be sinewsltnmk when he has been over¬ 
ridden, and so fatigued that he becomes gaunt- 
bellied by a stiffness and contraction of the two 
sinews which arc under bis belly. Farrier^ s Diet. 
Si'NEwy. a^. ffrom suum.'] 

I. Consisting of a sinew; nervous. The nerves and 
sinews are in poetry often confounded, from nertm, 
Latin, which signines a sinew. 

l^enneun/ threaumy brun lebi fall 
Thro^ every part, 

Can tie those parts, and make me one of all. Dome. 

3. Strong; nervous; vigorous; forcible. 

And tor tliy vigour, buU^earing Milo his adiUtion yields 
To tiHewjf Ajax. Siaktpeure, Tr. and Cress. 

Worthy fellows, and like to prove 
Most tinewp swordsmen. Shakspeare. 

The northern people are large, fair-complexioned, strong, 
sineiuy, and coura^us. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

Fainting as he reach’d the shore. 

He dropt his nnewu arms: hit knees no more 

Perform’d thdrofnee. Pope, Odyssey. 

a^. [ftnpill, Saxon.] 

I. Alien from God; not holy; unsanctified. 

Drive out the sojfti/ pur. 

From hallow’d ground the unholy. Milton, P. L. 

3. Wicked; not observant of religion; contrary to 
religion. It is used both of persons |gid things. 

Thrice happjr man, said then the father grtwc. 

Whose staging steps thy steddy hand do^ lead, 

And them the way hu mnful soul to save. 

Who better can the umy to ncaven aread? Sjienser, F. Q. 

Nature huself, thou^ pure af.mnful thought. 

Wrought in her so, that^ teeing me, the turn’d. Milton, P. L. 

The stoickt looked upon all passions as unfid defects and ir- 
ragidarities, at to many deviations from right reason, making 
pasuon to be only another word for perturbation. South. 

Si'nfuixt. ado. [from Httfid."] Wickedly; not 
piously; not according to the ordinance of God. 

Ail tbit from my remembrance brutish wlatli 
SmfiJfy plnckt, and not a man of you 
Hu so much grace to put it in my mind. l^al^ettre,Rich. III. 

Ihe humble and contented man pleases himself innocently 
and easily, while the auldtiout man attempts to please others 
' mfulfy and difficultly,.and perhaps unsuccessfully too. South. 
Si'nfulmess. n.s. [from sinful.2 Alienation from 
Gk)d; neglect or violation of the duties of religion; 
contrariety to religious goodness. 

*' lam sent 

To shew thee what^shall come in future days 
To theei and to thy offiipringt good with 1 m 
E xpect to beeatf supernal grace contending 
Wnh ikifldMM of mu. Milton, P.L, 

Peevishness, tiie general fault of sick persons, is equally to 
be avoided for the folly and ib^islneu. Wake. 

To SING. e. R. preterite oi* s partidple 
su^ tnosnii^^^Saxpn; Icelandic; 

tinghent Dutch.] 

I. To fbrin the voice to mdocTj;; to artiipdate mu- 
ucally^ • ■ 

Oipneuswithhith^’ipadetrees, .. 

And the mount^'tofMif^jfreese, 

Bow theniselves wneti^ie .lli ' 

To hii mumck plaottaad . 

Siwv sprnom as fito and'lAiim 

' There hs3 made a lasting epiug.' StM^uare, Ibn. VIIJ, 


Then Uiot for sudden joy cUd weep, 

And some for sorrow siotf. . ShaJispeatv, K.Leu 

H>ey rather had beheld 
Dissentious numbers pmtering streets, tiian tee 
Our tradesmen singing in them shops, and going 
About thdr functions tiiendly. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

The morning stars tang together. Job. 

Then shall the trees of the wood ting out at the presence of 
. the Lord. x Chron. xvL 33 . 

Their airy Umbs in sports they exercise. 

Some in heroick verse divinely ting. Dryden, 

3. To Utter Bweet sounds inarticulately. 

You will sooner bind a bird from tiling than from flying. 

Bacon. 


Join voices, all ye birds. 

That singing up^ heax^'^atc ascend. 

And parrots, mutating humag tongue. 

And si>4mg birds, in silver cages hung. Dryden, Omd. 

Oh ! were I made, some transfonuing power. 

The captive bird tiiat tings vrithin thy bower. 

Then might my voice thy iist’uiug cars employ. 

And I those kisses he receives enjoy. P^e. 

3. To make any small br'%hrili noise. 

Aman may licar this shower ting in the wind. Shakspeare. 

You leaden inessetigersj 
Fly with false aim; pierce tiic still moving air, 

* That tings with piercing; do not touch my lord 

We hear this fearful tempest ting. 

O’er his head the flying spear 
Sung innocent, and spent its force in air. 

4. To tell in ^try. 

Bid her exalt her melanchdiy wing. 

And rais’d from earth, aiqj sav’d froiu pasuon, ting 
Of bunffin hope by cross event desMy’d,’ 

Of useless wmth and greatness unenjoy’d. Ptio 

To Sing. v. a. 


MiUon, P. L. 


Shakspeare, 

Shaktpearr. 

Pope. 


I. To relate or mention in poetry. 

All the prophets in their age the times 
Of great Mcssiali ting. MiUon, P. L. 

I ling the man who Judah’s sceptre bore. 

In that right hand which held the crook before. Cowley. 
Arms and the man I ting. Dryden, JEn. 

Well might he ti^ the day he could not fear. 

And paint the glories h^wos sure to wcw. Smith. 

3. To celebrate; to give praises to, in verse. 

The last, the happiest British king. 

Whom thou shall paint or I shall taig. Addison. 

3. To Utter harmoniously. 

Incies, caddisses, cambricks, lawns, why 
He tings them over as they were gods and goddesses. 

ShakMeare, 

Th^ that wasted us required of us mirth, saying, jSUi^ us 
one of the songs of Zion. Pt. czxxvu. 3. 

How could we to his godhead ting 
Forc’d hallelujahs ? . MiUon, P. L. 

7b'SINGE. v.a. [j-d»^n, Saxon; sen^etit Teut.] 
To scorch; to bum slightly or superficially. 

ThOT bound ^ doctor, 

Whose;beBrd they have tin(fd off with brands of fire. 


w A anatojpeare. 

Drake, in the vaunting stile_ of a solmer, would caU .this 
cnterprusc the singeing of the king of Spam’s beard. Bacon. 

That ndther was i^ed in the combustion of Pha^n, nor 
overwhdmed by the inundation of Deucalion. Brown. 

They leave a tinged bottom all involv’d 
l^th iteneh andfmoke. MiUon, P.L. 

Itfbged the toes an ape thnMgh a burning-ghus, and he 
never would endure k after. L'Ettrange. 

Me seem’d to pass 

A ndling fire along, and twge the grasa. Dryden. 

Singe.# R.f. [from the verb.] A slight bum. 
Si'hoea n.s. [^m sing.J One that sings; one 
whose profrssk^ dt business id to smg. 

IBs fidching was like an unskilful ringer, he xmt not time. 

^aktfeare, M. W. sf Wiadior. 

I gat me men ringert and women tmgert, and the deliiffits of 
the sons of men. >• 
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To Uie chief mg,er on my stringed initnimenti. Hub. iii. 

CookUrds amongst sinpng birds are ever riie better tingert, 
because they ere more lively. Bacon, Not. HUl. 

Thy heart no ruder than the ragged stone, 

I mi g^ like Orpheus, with my num’rous moan 

Melt to eompaanon: now my trait’rous song 

With thee conspires to do the rimer wrong. WaUcr. 

The Inrds know how to chuse their fare; 

To pedc this i^it th^ all forbear: 

Those ch^rful Miners know not why 

Tl^ should make anv haste to die. ^ Waller. 

Ine Grecian tragedy was at first nothing but a chorus of 
ringers. Drj/^. 

Si'ngino.# n. s. [from sing.J Act of modulating 
the voice to melody; niusic»I articulation; utter¬ 
ance of sweet sounds. 

The time of the singing dl'hirds is come. CaiUic. ii. 12. 

Si'ngingbook.# n.s. ising and booL'f A book of 
tunes. 

When shall we hear a new set of singmg-ioaks, or the viols ? 

Brewer, Com. of lAngitn. 

Si'ngihgj.y.# adv. [from iinging."}; With a kind of 
tune. 

Counterfiute courtiers which simper it in outwardc shrwr, 
making pretie mouthes, and marching with a stalking pace like 
cranes, spetting over their own shoulder, speaking lispingly, 
and answering singing/y, with pcrfitracd gloves under their 
girdles ! Notm, Tr. of Philosopher at Court, (tSJSi) P* s*- 

Si'koingman.# h.s. [st»g and »/««.] One who is 
employed to slug: a term still used in ouf cathe¬ 
drals# 

The prince brtdic thy.head for liking [likening] his father to 
a siuging-man of Windsor. Shakspeare, Hen, IV. P. II. 

.Sl'NGiNGMASTEn. «. A', [sitig aud mastcr.l One who 
teaches to sing. 

lie employed an itinerant singingmastcr to instruct them 
rightly in the tunes of the Psalms. Addison, Sped. 

SrNGLE.'f' aiij, Isingulus, Latin.|] 

1. One: not double; not more than one. 

The woiiis are clear and easy, and their originals arc of 
.tingle signification without Suy ambignity. South. 

Some were single acts, though each compleat ; 

But cverv act stood ready to rcncut. Ihyden. 

Then Theseus join’d with bold Pirithous came, 

A single concord in a double name. Drudeti. 

High Alba, 

A lonely desart, and an empty land. 

Shall scarce afford, for needful hours of rest, 

A single house to dicir benighted guest. Addison on Italy. 

Where the poesy or oratory smnes, a single reading is not 
sufficient to satisfy a mind that has a true taste; nor can we 
make the fullest improvement of them without proper re¬ 
views. Watts on the Mind. 

2. Particular; individual. * 

As no rittgUt man is bom with a right of controuling the 
opinions of ail the'rest, so the world nos no title to demand 
the whole time of any portieular person. ' ^ Pope. 

If one ringle word were to express but one simple idea, and 
notbuig else, there would be scarce any mistake. Watts. 

3. compounded. 

' As umple ideas are opposed to complex, and single ideas to 
compound, so propositions ore distinguished: die English 
ton^c has some advanti^e above the learned languages, wnich 
have no usual word to distinguish single fixim simple. Walls. 

4. Alone; bavinc no companion; having no assistant. 

Servant of God, well hast thou fought 
The better fight, who4t>w/c hast maintain’d P 
Against revolted' mulritudes the cause 
Of truth. iMi&on, P.L. 

_ His wisdom such. 

Three kuigdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear. 

Whilst sii^ he stood forth. Denham. 

In sweet possession of the &iiy place, . 
iSSagfe and consdous to myself alone. 

Of jpleBnirct to th* exclucled world unknown. Dryden. 

5. Unmarried. 


Is the ringfir man therefore Ues^? no: ass walled tu«n is 
more worthier than a village, yo is the fordiead of a married 
mah more honourable than the Mre brow of a batchelor. 

4s Shakspeare. 

Pygmalion 

Abhorrid all womankind, but most a wife; 

So iMglr chose to live, and shunn’d to w^. 

Well pleas’d to want a consort of his bed. Dryden. 

6 . Not complicated; not dimlicated. 

To make flowers doable is eflmcd by often rciuovi^ them 
into new earth; as, on the contrary, double flowers, by ne¬ 
glecting and not removing, prove tingle. Bacon, Hat. Hist. 

7. Pure; uncorrupt; not double minded; simple. A 
scriptural sense. 

The light of the body is the eye: if thine eye be sin^, thy 
whole body shall be full of light. St. Malt. vi. 22. 

8. That in which one is opposed to one. 

He, when his countiy, threaten’d with alarms, 

Shall more than once the Punick bands affright. 

Shall kill the Gaulish king in ringle fight. Dryden, BSh. 

9. Singular; particular. 

He that so considers the praise of men, that he must at no 
hand part with it, whenever the greatest sins come to be in 
fashion and credit^ (as, God knows, many are now n-days,} he 
will be sure to epmmit them, rather than run the disgrace of 
being too single and precise. Wh. Duly of Man, S. vi. $ 13. 

10. i^imalL 

They wil scarce 

Serve to b^ single beer. Beaum. and FI. Captain. 

11. Weak; silly. ^ 

Is not your voice broken? your 'wind short? your chin 
double? your wit singled Shakspeare, Hen. IV. P. II. 

He utters such single matter, in so infantly a voice. 

Beaum. and FI. Qu. of Corinth. 


To Si'nole. V. a. [from the adjective.^ 

1. To choose out from among others. 

I saw him in the battle range about. 

And how he singled Clifibrd forth. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

Every man Shay have a peculiar savour, which, although 
not percepUble unto man, is yet sensible unto dogs, who 
bercuy can single out their master in the dark. Bacon. 

Do’st thou already <ia|fihne? I thoi^ht 
Gyves and the mill had tam’d thee. Milton, S. A. 

Begin, auspicious boy, to cast about 
Thy infant e.' es, and with a smile tliy mother single out. Dryden. 

Single the lowliest of the ani’rous youth; 

Ask for his vows, but hope not for his truth. Prior. 

2. To sequester; to witlidraw. " 

Yea simply, saith Basil, and universally, whethm it be in 
works of nature, or of voluntary choice, 1 see not any thing 
done as it should be, if it be wrought by an agent ri^Ung 
itself from consorts. Hooker. 

3. To take alone. 

Many men there are, than whom nothing is more com¬ 
mendable when they are shigled: and yet, in society with 
othis-i^ none less fit tw answer the dudes which are looked lor 
at their hands. Hooker, 

4. To sraarate. 

Hardty they herd, which by good hunters singled are. ^ncy. 

Si'ngleness.'^ n. s. [from single.^ 

1. Not duplicity or multiplicity; the state of being 
only one. 

2. Simplicitv; sincerity; honest plainness. 

It is not the deepness of their knowledge, but the smgleness 
of their beUef, which God accepteth. Hooker. 

Men must be obliged to go through thar busincM with 
singleness of heart. Law, 

3. State of being olcme. 

Hear next, that Athelwold’a tad vridow swears 
N<q[er to riolate the holy vow 
She to his truth first piloted; swears to bear 
.The sober eagfeness ot mdowhood 
To her sad agave. Mason’s Elfrida. 

Si'noly. aao. [from single.'} 

I. fodiridufiDy; particiwly. 
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' If tbe iDjurcd person be not righted, erenr one of t^em » 
wholly guilty of toe injuiriee, and therefore bound to restitu¬ 
tion unffly and entirely. ‘ lip- Taylor, Rule of Mug Aoly. 

They tend to the per^Uon of human nature, and to make 
men tmgly and personal^ good) or tend to the happiness of 
socieh'. *■ Tillottm, Serm. 

2. Only; by himself. 

Look thee^ ’tis so; thou ehigly honest man, 

Here take: the gods out of my misery 

Have sent tlicc treasure. Shaktpeare, 77 )»o». 

3. Without partnere or associates. 

Befinda 

Bums to encounter two adventurous knights. 

At ombre tingly to decide their doom. Tope. 

4. Honestly; simply; sincerely. 

Si^NGSoNC.# n. 5. A contemptuous expression for 
bad singing. 

Companella tells us, that the German and Gallican heresy 
be;mn with tiug-iong, and is carried on by comedy arid tra¬ 
gedies. Rymer on Trog. p. 34. 

It was all indeed mere ting-tong, or rather (if the expression 
be not too quaint) sing without song. Maion on CA, Mm. p. xhj. 

SI'NGULAR. adj. [singtilier, Fr. sifigularis, Lat.] 

1. Single; not complex; not compound. 

That idea which represents one particular determinate thing 
is called a tingular idea, whether simple, complex, or com¬ 
pound. tVatit. 

2. [In grammar.] Expressing only one; not plural. 

If St. Paul’s jmeoking of himself in the first person singular 
has so various imanings, his use of the first person plunU has 
a greater latitude. . Locke. 

3. Particular; unexampled. 

So tingular a sadness 

Must have a cause as strange as tbe efiect. Denham, S iphy. 

Doubtless, if you arc innocent, your case is extremely hard, 
yet it is not tingular, Femak (iuixofe. 

4. Having something not common to others. It is 
commonly used in a sense of dkapprolhitiun, whether 
applied td persons or things. 

His zeal 

None seconded, as siimnAir and mil. _ Milton, P.L. 

It is very commendable to be tingular in ari|y''cxccllci>cy, 
and religion is the greatest excellency 1 to be tingular in any 
thing that is wise and worthy, is not a disparagement, but a 
pnpsc. Tdlotton, 

5. Alone; that of which there is but one. 

These busts of the emperors and empresses arc all very 
scarce, aqd some of them ainiof t tingular in their kind. Additon. 

Si'ngular.^ n. s. Particular; single instance. 

We cannot e’er run through all tingulan. 

More, Song of the Soul, iii. ii. 36. 
Si'koulahist.* «. *. [from sit^idar.'^ One who 
affects singularity. 

To be termed a fo;»;ndi tiroplcton,*'doring on spccuktionsi 
and enslaved to rules; a fantimtical humorist; a [irecise bigot; 
a ri^d stoick; a demure sneaksby; a clownish sing«k»-i<;, or 
noB-confomiist to ordinary rules; a stiff opiniatre; are oppro¬ 
brious names, whichWvert many persons from their duty. 

Barrow, vol.iii. S.34. 

SiSQUtA'RiTY. n. s. isingttlariie, Fr. from si»tg»i/or.] 

1. Some character or quality by which one is distin¬ 
guished from all, or from most others. 

nifty addedi this tingularity to that soil, that the second year 
the very tUliug down of the seed; yieldeth com. Rplcgh. 

2. Any thing remarkable ; a curiosity ; sincommon 
character or form. 

Your gallery “ • ' * 

Have we pass'd throu^, oot witboot mnch eoritent 

fe aainr HuguMUett but we saw not 

Tbia wnidi niy doi^bter ouie.to look noon, 

fbe statue of aer inother. Siakgoeore, B’in/. Tale. 

>14^ notice of titis little tipM |sr the tiugularity of the 

fapstnimcnt; it is ntit unlike a violin. Indmn on Italy. 
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3. Particular privily olr prerogative. 

St. Gregory, being mmseif a bishop of Rome, and writing 
against the title of universal Ushop, saith thus: None of all 
my predecessors ever consented to use this ungodly title; n» 
bishop of Home ever to<dc upon him this name ot angularity. 

Hooker, 

Catholicism, which is here attributed unto the chuirii, must 
be understood in opposition to the legal eingularity of the 
Jewish nation. Pearton. 

4. Character or manners dificrent from those of 
others. 

The spirit of tmgtdarily in a few oudt to give place to pub- 
lick judgement. Hooker. 

Tuotigb, according to the practice of the world, it be sin¬ 
gular for men thoroug^y to live up to the principles of their 
religion, yet ringfdarity in this matter is a singular commend- 
Btion of It. * % TUlotiou, Serm. 

SingHlarity%t tin puts it out of fashion, tiuce to be alone in 
any practice seems to make the judgement of the world aminst 
it; blit the concurrence of others is a tadt approbation of that 
in which they concur. South. 

To Si'ngularize.< V. d, ’)[.w singt^rher, Fr. from 
singtdar.l To make single. 

Si'NGULARi.y.'f* adv. [from singidrir.] 

1. Particularly; iti a manner not common to others. 

Solitude and singularity can neither daunt nor disgrace him, 
unless we could suppose it a dij^race to be singularly good. 

South, 

2. So to express the singular number. 

Tertullmn spake of bishops by succession, which were still 
tiugdiarly one by one. Bp. Morion, Epitc, Assent, p. 1 11. 

Si'NGULT.-f* «. st IsingidlHs, Lat. Dr. Johnson refers 
to Spenser, and Mr. Mason cites him. But Spen-^ 
Bor’s word is singulfei which in editions, subsequent 
to his own, was altered: “ An huge hcajfe of sin- 
gtdfcs.*’ F. Q. iii. xi. 12.] A sigh. 

So when her tears were stopt from either eye. 

Her tiitgtdlt, blubbrings, seeiird to make them fly 
Out at her oyster-moutii, and uusc-thrills wide. 

Broiime, Brit, Past, B. a. S. r. 

SFNISTER. adj. [.«Mis/er/*Lat.] 

1. Being on the left band; left; not right; not dexter. 
It seems to be used with the accent on the second 
syllable, at least in the prin itive, and on the first 
in the figurative sense. 

My mother’s blood 

Buns on the dexter cheek, and this shutter 

Bounds in my sire’s. Shaktpeare, Trait, and Crete. 

Captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem of war, here 
on his timtlcr cheek. Shaktpeare, AH’s Well. 

A rib,—crooked by nature, bent, os now appears, 

More to the part tinitter fgpin me drawn. Milton, P.L. 

The spleen is unjustly introduced to invigorate the tinitter 
side, which, being mlated, would rather infirm and debilitate 
it. ' • Brown, Vutg. Err. 

In his ninistrr hand, instead of ball. 

He plac’d a mighty mug of potent ale. Drydcn. 

2. Bad; perverse; corrupt; deviating from honesty; 
unfair. 

Is it so strange a matter to find a good thing furthered by 
ill men oi' a timiter intcut mid purpose, whose forwardness is 
not tlmrefore a bridle to such at favour the same cause with a 
better and sincere meaning? Hooker. 

Ike duke of Clarence was soon after by tinitter means mado 
dean away., Spenter on Ireland, 

When are there more unworthy tacn. chosen to offices, 
when is there more strife and contei^tion about elections, or 
when do partial and dmter affections more utter themselves, 
than when an election is committed to many ? Whil^. 

He professes to have received no sbiister measure from pis 
judge, mit most wilUngly humbles himself to the determination 
of justice. ^usktpeare. Meat, for M^. 

Tliose may be accounted the left hands of courts; persims 
that are full of nimble and tinitter tricks and shifts, whereby 
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tlicv pervert the plain counet of courts and bring j^cc into 
ob^ue lines and labyrinths. Macon, E$s. 

Tne just person has givoi the world an assurance, by the 
constant tenor of bis practice, that he mokes a conscience of 
his ways, and that he scorns to undermine another’s interest 
by any tinufer or infoior arts. Sout/i. 

Isinitire, Ft .2 Unlucky; inauspicious. The accent 
is here on the second syllable. 

Tempt it again: that is diy act, or none: 

What all the several ills that visit earth. 

Brought forth by night, with n tinuler birth, 

Fl^es, famine, fire, could not reach unto. 

The sword, nor surfeits, let thy fiiiy do. M. Jonton. 

Si'nister-handed.# adj. ^sinister and hand .2 Left- 
handed ; unlucky. 

That which sdll makes her^mirth lo flow. 

Is our tinutcr-handed woe. LovrUtre, Lur, Piulh. p. a. 

Sl'NisTEiiLV.# %dv. [from sinister.'] Perverariy; 
corruptly; unfairly. « 

Persons which most tiniUerfye and moliciouslyc labour. 

lujmeiima of Q. Elk.OsS 9 t) s'P'- D- b. 

It might have been discerned that the scholars’ arms and 
furniture were not borrowed of them, as some had tmtierh 
suggested. A, WwhI, Ann. Univ. Ux. in 1642. 

Si'nistrous.’I* adJ. [^sinister, Lat.] Absurd; per¬ 
verse; wrong-headed: in French gattc/te. 

Might not your maid have some sinulrous respect to delude? 

Shrblnn, Mir. tif Anticlir. (1616,} p. ,13*. 

Many, who arc sinitlrons unto good actions, are andiidex* 
trrnns unto bad. Jirourn, Chr. Alor. iii. ao. 

A knave or fool can do no harm, even byihe most ttablraur 
and absurd choice. Menllcy, 

Si'Ni.sTROUSLY.'f' adv. [from .s'/»»/rout .3 

1. With a tendency to the left. 

Many in their infnnry arc sinidroutlif disposed, and divers 
rontinue all their life icfl-handcd, and iiuvc but wciik and 
unncrfect use of the right. Brawn, Vu/g. Err. 

2. Perversely; absurdly. 

Fall not—to accuse, calumniate, backbite, or siuittronslif 
interpret ot^'crs. Brown, Chr. Mor. i. 16. 

7 'o SINK.*!” V. w. pret. I .sunk, anciently satik.- part. 
.sunk or smiken. [j'encan, yincaq, Saxon; sinken, 
German; sigean, M. Goth, from siga, to subside, 
to full down. Junius, and Screnius.] 

1. To fall down through any medium; not to swim; 
to go to the bottom. 

As rich with prize, * 

As is the oozy Imttom of the sea 
With lunkcu wreck and sumlcss treasuries. 

Shaktpeare, Hen. V. 

In with the river sunk, and with it rose, 

Batun, involv’d in rising mist; th^ sought 

Where to lie hid. MUton, P. L, 

He swims or tnAt, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 

MUton, P.L, 

Tlie pirate tinkt with his ill-gotten gains. 

And nothing to another’s use remains. Hrt/den. 

Supporing several in a tempest will rather perish than work, 
would it not be madness in tne rest to chuse to $mk together, 
rather than do more than their share ? Additon on the War. 

2. To fall gradually. 

The arrow went out at his heart, and he mnk down in his 
chariot. * a Jtiagt, ix. 34. 

3. Ta enter or penetrate into any body. 

David took a stone an 4 ^i!ang it, and smote the Philistine, 
that the stonc^siinA into'his forehead. i Sam, xvii, 49. 

4. To lose height; to fall to a level. 

In vain W nature form’d 
Mountains and oceanji to oppose his passage; 

He bounds o’er all, victorious in his march; 

The Alps and Pyreneans sink b^orc him. Addison, Cato. 

5. To lose or want prominence. 

What were his matin ?■■» A lean chedi, a blue eye and 
sunken, Shaksfeare, A* jfou like it. 
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Deep dinted wrinkles on her checks she draws; 

Sunk arc her eyes, and toothloH are her jaws. J)rud ,«. 

6 . To be overwhelmed or depres&cd. 

Our countiy sinks beneath the yoke; 

It weeps, it bleeds, and canTnew day a g.ish 
Is mldcd to her wounds. Shekspeare, MadwUi.. 

Tlicy arraign’d shall sink 

Beneath thy sentence. AlUlon, P. L. 

But if you this ambitious prayer deny, * 

Then let me sink licneath proud Arcite’s arms; 

And, I once dead, let him possess her charms. Droden. 

7. lo be received; to be impress^. 

Let these sayings ntJe down into your cars. St. Luke, ix. 44. 
Truth never sinks into these men’s minds, nor rives anv 
tincture to them. Zoeke. 

8. To decline; to decrease; to decay. 

Then down the precipice of time i* goes. 

And si'tks in minutes which in ages rose. * Dritdeu. 

Tills republick has been much more powerful than it ’is ut 
present, us it is still likclimr to mk than increase in its domi- 
, - . , , , Addison an Italy. 

I.et not the fire sttuc or slacken, but increase. Mortimer. 

9. To fall into rest or indolence. 

Would’st thou have me sitUc away 

111 pleasing dreams, and lose myself in love, 
il^Vbeii every moment Cato’s life’s at stake ? Ad^on, Calo. 

10. To fall into any state worse than the former; to 
tciiil to ruin. 

Nor urg’d the labours of roy lord in vain, 

A sinking empire longed to sustain. . Brt/den, Mn. 
To Sink. u. a. 

I. To put under water; to disable from swimming or 
floating. 

_ A small fleet of English made an hostile invasion, or incur¬ 
sion, upon their Imvciis and roads, and fired, sunk, and car¬ 
ried away ten thousand ton of their great shipping. Bacon. 

' 2. To delve; to make by delving. 

At Saga in %rmany they dig up iron in the fields by sink¬ 
ing ditches iwoTcct d^, and in the space of tjen years the 
•ditches are digged agiun for iron rince produced. Boyle. 
Near (leneva arc quarries of freestone, that run under the 
lake; whw the water is at lowest, tluw make within the bor¬ 
ders of ir li little square, inclosed within four walls: in this 
square they s'. tk a pit, and dig for freestone. Addison, 

3. To depress; to degrade. 

A iiiightt king I am, an earthly god, 

I raise or sink, imprison or set free; 

And life or death depends on my decree. Prior, 

Trifling psuiiters or sculptors bestow infinite pains upon the 
most insignificant parts of a figure, ’till they sink the grandeur 
of tiie whole, Pope^ £ss, on Homern 

4. To })lungc into destniction. 

Heaven bear witness. 

And if I have a conscience, let it sink me, 

Ev’n as the as falls, if I be not liuthful. Slusksjieare. 

5. To make to fall. 

These arc so far from rusing mountains, that they overturn • 
and fling down some before standing, and undermine others 
sinking them into the abyss. ' Woedwara. 

6 . To bring low; to diminish in quantity. 

When on the banks of an unlook’d-for stream, 

You sunk the river with repeated draughts. 

Who was the last in all your host that thirsted? 

7. To crush; to overbear; to depress. 

That Hector was in cerbunty of death, and depressed witli 
the consdeMe of an ill cause: if you will not grant the first 
of these will sink the qiirit of a hwo, yott’fl at least allow the 
second may. j|t 

8 . To diminish; fo degrade. 

They catch at all opportunities of ruintne our trade, and 
sosjwg the figure which we make. Addison on lie War. 

1 mean not that we riionld sink our figure out of covetous- 
ness, and deny ourselvfli the proper conveniences of our btu* 
tion, only that we may lay up a siipenfluous treasure. Bogers, 
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Swift. 


9. To make to decline. 

Hiy cnel and nnnatural lust of power 

S I fiml thy father more than all his years, 

d made him wither in a green old age; Rowe. 

To lidMmr for a ttmk comiplRl state. LytUeton. 

10. To suppress; to conceal; to intervcrt. 

If sent with ready money to buy any thing, end you hiqipcn 
to be out of pocket, rink the money, and take up the goods 
on account. Smfl, Rukt to Serwmit. 

SiNK.^* s. Qinc, ^^bxon, a heap, a collection, which 
Serenius conjectures to be derired from the Su. 
Ch>th. sanka, to collect. Our word is rather per- 
hs^ from fmam. Sax. sinkettf Germ, to go to the 
bottom.] 

I. A drain; ajakes. 

Should by the eorraorant belly be restrain'd. 

Who is the rink If the body. Shakipeare, Coriri. 

Bad humours-gather tob bile, or as divers kennels flow to 
one tM(t so in snort time dieir mlfnbers increased. Rayward. 
Gather more filth than «iy rink in town. GranvUle. 

Returning home at night, you’ll find the rink 
Strike your oflibnded sense widi dduhle stink. 

2. Any place where corruption is gathered. 

' W^ot rink of monsters, wretches of bit minds, ^ 

Mad alter dange, and desperate in their states. 

Wearied and gall’d with their necessities. 

Durst have thought it ? R. Jmumi, Catiline. 

Our soul, whose country's heav’n, and God her father. 

Into this world, corrupdon’s rink, is sent; 

Yet so much in her travail she doth gather. 

That she returns home wiser than she went. Donne. 

Si'RLEsa.’f' 0<^. [finlea]*. Sox.] Exempt from ain. 

Led on, yet rinku, with desire to know. 

What nearer might concern him. 

At that tasted fruit 

The sun, as from Thyestcan banquet, turn'd 
His course intended; else how bu the world 
Inh^ted, though rinleu, more than now . 

Avoided pinching cold, and scorching heat P 
Infernal ^osts and hellish furies round 
Environ’d thee; some howl’d, some yell’d, some shriek’d. 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while tliou 
Satfst unappall’d in calm and rinku peace. ‘ RtiUon, P. R. 

No thou^ts like mine his ritdeu soul profane, 

Obi^ant of the riaht. Dryden, Ov, 

DiA God, indeed insist on a sinku and unerring observance 
of all this multiplidty of dudes; bad the Christian dispensa* 
don provided no remedy for our Itmses, wc might cry out with 
Balaam, Alas, who should live, if God did this ? Rogers. 
SfNLEBBNESs. ». s. jjfrom Exemption from 

sin. 

We may the less admire at bis gradous condescensions to 
those, the stnksstwu of whose condition will keep them from 
turning bis vouchsafements into any thing but occadons of joy 
and gratitude. « Riyk, Seraph. Lone. 

Si'xNER. n. s. [from .ttn.] 

I. One at enmity widi God; one not truly or reli* 
gipusly good. j. ■ 

Let tnelmdest rimer take this one consideration along with 
Mm, when he is going'to tin, that whether the sin he is about 
to aet ever coi;hes to ne pardoned or no, yet, as soon as it it 
acted!, it quite turns the balance, puU his salvation upon the 
TSOtMtie, and malies it ten to one odds against him. Sooth, 
fwrcr.cqjMder yonnelvet at persons that arc to be seen, 
admirad,- mn eenrtad by men; but at poor tinners, that are 
to save xtitnalvesilbm tqe vaititiat and follies of a miserable 

Law. 


MUton, P. h. 


MtUon, P. L. 

« 
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sieissr, no 
make^ >. 


honest water, 
purr, 'PimoH.' 


Dryden. 

Pope. 


To Si'nkeb.# (). n. To act the part of a sinneiC 
Dr. Johnson had mistakenly pla^ the following 
example as an illustration of the noun. 

Whether the charmer tinner it or saint it. 

If folly grows romantick, I mnst paint it. Pofw. 

Sino'eeerino. ». s. [n» and offinngf\ An expidtiou 
or sacrifice for sin. 

Ibe flesh of the bullock shdt thou burn without the camp: 
it is a rinojffiring. . E*. xsix. 14. 

Si'moper, or Sitiojde. n. s. l[terra pontica, Latin.] A 
species of earth; ruddle. ', Ainsworlh. 

TerSI'NUATE. v.-a. [sinuot Latin.] To bend in 
and out. 

Another was very perieet, somewhat less with tlie margin, 
and more rinuated. Woodward on FottUs. 

Sinua'tio:!^. n. «, X^rom sitmUef^ ^bending in and 
olt 

The human tAin is, in proportion tqlhe body, much Imger 
than the brains of brutes, in proportion to their bodies, and 
fuller of anfractas,'or rimatitm. Rolf, Orig. qf Mankind. 

SiNUo'siTY.'f’ «. *. [from simum .1 The quality of 
being sinuous. 

There was no need —of any rinuority or protuberance whaU 
soever. BH&oth. Bibl. i. 

.Si'nuous. a^. [^sinueux, Fr. from sinus, Lnt.] Bend¬ 
ing in and out. 

Try with what disadvantage the voice will be carried in an 
horn, which is a line arched; or in a trumpet, which is a line 
retbrted; or in sopic pipe that werestanoiw. Bacon. 

These, as a line, their long dimension drew. 

Streaking the ground with riuuant trace. Mdton, P. L. 

In the dissections of horses, in the concave or (iniioas lunt of 
the liver, whereat the gall is usually seated in quadrupeds, I 
discover an hollow, long, membranous substance. Brown. 

SrNUS.f n.s. [Latin.] 

1. A bayipf the sea; an opening of the land. 

Plato supposeth his Atlantis to have sunk aU into the sea: 
whether that be true or no, I do not think it impossible that 
some arms of the sea, or sinus's, might have had such an ori¬ 
ginal. ■ - Burnet, Theory. 

2. Any fold or opening. 

There was no rinut or inequality, or perhaps so much as one 
pore left open, according to this bypothetis of the figure of the 
ark. BiUioth, BUd. i. >35. 

To SIP. V. a. [jipany Saxon; sippen, Dutch.] 

I. To drinM^by small draughts; to take at one appo¬ 
sition of the cup to the mouth no more than the 
mouth will contain. 

Soft yielding minds to water glide away. 

And rip with nymphs thdr elemental tea. Pope. 

i. To drink in small ^antitics. 

Find out tlie peaceful hermitage; 

The hairy gown and mony cell. 

Where I may tit and rightly spdl « 

Of every star that heaven doth shew, , 

And every herb that tips the dew. Mill on, II Pent, 

3. To drink out of. 

The win;jed nation o’er the forest flies: 

Then stwpiig on the meads and leafy bowers, 

They^skim tiie floods and rip the purple flowers. Dryden, 

2h Sip. V. n. To drink a'rinall quantity. 

She rais’d it to her mouth witk sober grace; 

Then^ tapping, offer’d to the neat. Dryden, JEn. 

Sip. n.a» [from the verb.] A siqall draught; as 
mucB as the mouth will hold. 

Her lace o’ firo 

With labour, and tha tiii^ she took to quench it 
She would to each one rip. iAaktpeare, Wint, 2 'ale, 

Qae tip of tiiis 

Will batiie the dpoojnng spirits in delight, 

Beyond the blits of dreams. MUton, Comut. 
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Th SiPE.# ».«. &82WI* Teut] To ooae ov drain out 
dowly. Ncnth. Grose. 

Si'pHON. «. s. ; siphOf Lat. siphon, Fr.] A 

pipe through which liquors ore conveyed. 

Bmeoth Ur incetsant weeping of these drains 
1 see therodcystpAenj Btrctch’uinimcnBe, 

The mighty reservoirs of harden’d chalk. 

Of stiff craipBcted clav. Thornton, Autumn. 

Si'fid.# a^. [an old form of sapid s which see.] Sa¬ 
voury : this seems not an improper word, as opposed 
to insipid, and is in the vocabulary of Cockcram. 
Si'pPEn. n. s. [from sip."} One that sips. 

Si'ppET.’f- «. s. [sop, sip, sippet.2 A small sop. 

Your sweet nppett in widows’ houses. 

Milton, JEieonodait. § as. 
SrClUlS.^ n, $• [Latin; meaning, if any one.] An 
advertisement or notification. Formerly a* bill 
pasted on a wall, door, post, &c. Cotgrave and 
Sherwood. 'Tly: word is still used, when he, who 
has not been educated at our universities, or having 
been there educated, has been a certain time ab-seiit 
from them, intends to be a candidate for holy orders. 
He causes notice to be given by the minister to 
the congregation of the parish where he resides, on 
some Sunday, of his intention, to enquire if tlicre 
be any impediment that may be alleged against 
him ; and a certificate is tlicn given accordiii^y. 
Saw’st thou ever uqmt patch’d an Paul’s churuh.door? 

Bp. IlaU, Sat, ii, 5. 

A merry Greeke set up a liquU late. 

To signifie a stronger come to town. Wroth, Ejngr. (i6to.) 

Sin.'f^ »». s. [sire, Fr. from the Goth, sihor, lord. 
Hickes. Icol. saer, syr, sir, the same. Serenius. 
Some carry it to sar, Hcb. a prince.] 

1. The word of respect in compellation. ’ '* 

Speak-on, tir, 

I dare your worst objections: if I blush, 

It is to see a nobleman want manners. Shakspeare, Hen. Fill. 

But, tirt, be sudden in the execution; 

Wiihsd obdurate; do not let hiui plead. Shakspeare, Rkh. 111 . 
^ &Vking; 

This man is better than the man he slew. Shakspeare. 

At a banquet the ambassador detired the wise men to deliver 
every one ot them some scuteiicc or parable, that he might rc> 
|iort to his king, which they did: only one was silent, wliich 
tl>c ambassador perceiving, said to him. Sir, let it not displease 
you; why do not you say somewhat that I may report r He 
answered, Keport to your lord, that there arc that can hold 
their peace. Bacon, Apophih. 

2 . Tlic title of a knight or bai^net. This Word was 
anciently so much held cssemnl, that the Jews in 
their addresses expressed it in I-Iebrcw characters. 

Sir Horace Vere, his brother, was the principal in the active 
port.. Bacon, War with Spain', 

The court forsakes him, and tir Balaam hangs. J'ofje. 

3. Formerly the title of a priest. Hence, as Mr. Tyr- 

whitt has observed, a Sir John came to be the nick¬ 
name of a priest. — “ A priest was the third of the 
three .vyrs, which only ^re in request of dd; (no 
barron, viscount, earle, mor marquessc, being then 
in use;) to wit, Sir ^King, Sir Knight, and Sir 
Priest.” Watson’s ij'i^cord. of Quodlib. Quest. 
1602. p. 53. : 

Are there not women that woulde tell as good a tale ns the 
best Sir John, i,«, Parson. 

Harborousefor FatMul Subieett, (1559,) tign. H, s. 
Let me thy tale borowe 

For our 5ir Joto to say to-morowe. Spenser, Shep^al. Me^. 

But this mod Sir w follow the plain word, 

Nc meddlea with their controveniei vain j 

All his care was, his service well to smn. Spenier, Htibh. Tate, 

. VOL. IV. 
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4. It is sometimes used ior man, 

I have adventni^d 

To try your taking of a false report, which hath « 

Honourd with confirmatioihyour great judgement. 

In the election of a sir so rare. Shaktpeare, CynMme. 

5. A title given to the loin of beef, which one of our 
kings knighted in a fit of good humour. 

He lost his roast-beef stomach, not being able to touch a »>• 
loin which was served up. .^fdditou. 

And the strong table groans 
Beneath the smoaking n'rdoin, stretch’d immense 
From tide to side. _ _ _ Thornton, Autumn. 

It would be ridiculous, indeed, if a spit which is strong 
enou^ to turn a n'r-loin of beef, should not be able to turn a 
lark. Swift. 

SiRE.'J’ n. s. [sire, Fr. senior, Lat.] 

1. The word of respect iu addressing the king. 

2. A father. Used in poetry. 

He, but a duke, would imve hu son a king, 

And rsise his issue like a loving are. Sl^ctpcare, Hen. FI, 

A virgin is his mother, bat his tire 
The power of the Most MUton, P. L, 

And now I leave the fhic and just supports 
Of legal princes and of honest courts, 

. Whose ares, great partners in my father’s cares. 

Saluted their young king at Hebron crown’d. Prior. 

Whether his hoary are he spies. 

While thousand grateful thoughts arise. 

Or meets his spouse’s fonder eye. Pope, Char, to Brutus. 

3. It is used in common speech of beasts: as, the 
horse had a good are, but a bad dam. 

«4. It is used in composition: os, graud-sirc, great- 
grand-siVc. 

To Sire. v. a. To beget ; to produce. 

Cowards father cowards, and base things sire the base. 

Shaispeare. 

SrREN.’f' n. s. [Latin. Dr. Johnson. — Some have 
derived this word from the Greek otwof (seira,) a 
chain, as if it were impossible not to be enchained 
by the allurements of a sirai. Vossius, Morin, &c. 
Bnchart calls it a Phmniclan word, meaning a song¬ 
stress. So the Heb. ^er, a song. This is, doubt¬ 
less^ the oiigiii.] A goddess who enticed m^ by 
singing, and devoured them; any mischievous allur¬ 
ing woman. 

Oil train me not, sweet mermaid, with tiiy note, 

To drown me in thy sister’s flood of tears: 

Sing, siren, to thyself, and 1 will dote; 

Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hmr. 

And as a-bed I’ll take thee, and tticrc lie. Shakspeare. 

Si'ken.# adj. Alluring; bewitching like a siren* 

By the fmr insinuating carriage, by the help of the.winwng 
address, the syren mode or mien, he can inspire poison, whisper 
'in destruction to the soul. Hammond, Works, iv. 470. 

Lulled with syren song. youi^. 

To Si'renize.* V, n. [from i/Vew.] To practise the 
allurements of a siren. Cockeram. 

Siri'asis. n. s. [e-ig/ao-if.] An Inflammation of the 
brain and its membrane, through an excessive heat 
of die sun. Diet. 

STRIUS. n. s. [Latin.] Hie dogstar. 

SiRLoi’N.-f* n. s. Hie loin of oeeC See the fifth 
sense of Stn. 

. Si'rname.# See Surmame. 

Siso'ceo. ft. s. [Italian; mrus ventus, Latin.] The 
south-east <xr Syrian wind . 

Forth rush the levant end the petient wbids, 

Eunis and Z«hyr, with lateral noise, 

&'roo0o and lanecdiio. ' M 3 ton,P.L. 

Si'RSAH.’f' n. s, [«fr, ha! Minsheu.] A compcl- 
latiou of rqiroach and insult. Dr. Johnson. 

4 Y 
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Hiis it tlie general acceptati<m of*the word. It it 
Bometimes used without either rqiroadi or insult; 
%ith a sort of playfulness, as lb diildren, and 
formerly to women also, and among friends; and 
with a Kind of hastiness to serrants. 

A, iyra, them said you wel! 

Cot^. of K. Shttxton, (1(46,) sign. G. i. b. 

Our visors we will cnange after we leave them; and, tirrak, 
1 havdicases of buckram for the nonce. Shalupeare, Hen. IF. 

Srrah, there's no room for faith, troth, or honesty in this 
bosom of thine. Shakspeare, Hen, IF. 

Go, e^rah, to my ceil; 

Take with you your companions: as you look 

To have my pardon, trim it handsomely. ShaktjUnre, Tempest. 

Sirrah, bat, go! [Cleopatra to her female servant.] 

S/udupeare, Ant. an 4 Cleop. 

Sirrah, why dost hot thou marry? [one gentlewoman to 
another.] Bcami. and FI. Kn. of MaJUa. 

It runs in the blood of your whole race, strrn/i, to hate our 
family. L'Estrange. 

Guess how the goddess greets her son. 

Come hither, rirruA V no, bi^onc. Prior. 

SiitT.^ n. s. •fj^rliSf I.<at.3 HL bog; a quicksand. 
Milton uses toe Latin word; but this old Ehglisli 
word lias hitherto been unnoticed. 

They discovered the immense and vast ocean of the courts to 
be all over full of flats, shelves, shallows, quicksands, crags, rocks, 
gulfs, whirlpools, nrU, &c. Traml. of BoeeaHHi,(i6t6,) p. 4%. 

SI'ROP.") B. s. [Arabick.3 The juice of vegetables 

Sl'RUP. 3 boiled wito sugar. 

Shall 1 , whose ears her mournful words did seize, 

Her words in sirup laid of sweetest breath, ** 

Rdent? Sidney. 

Not poppy, nor mandragora. 

Nor all the drowsy strups of the world 
Shall ever med'eine thee to that sweet sleep. 

Which thou owed'st yesterday. Shakspeare, Othello. 

And first, behold, this cordial julm here, 

That flames and dances in hb ciystai bounds. 

With spirits of bairn, and fragrant mtrops mixt. MiUm, Comas. 

Those expressed juices contain the true essential salt of the 
plant; for if they be boiled into the consistence of a r^p,and 
set in a cool place, the essential salt of the plant will shoot 
upon the sides of die vessels. Arlnlknot. 

Si'rvped. adj. [from simp.'} Sweeli like sirup; be¬ 
dewed wito sweets. 

Yet, when there haps a honey fall, 

Wc’lllidtthe^Mif leaves: , 

And tdl the bees that their's is gall. Drayton. 

Si'bupy. adj. [from siVi<p .3 Resembling sirup. 

Apples are of a sirupy tenacious nsrture. Mortimer. 

Siis. [contract^ firom assize."] 

You said, if I returned next Mce in lent, 

I diould be in remitter of your graee. Donne. 

Si'sKiN.'J" «. s. [st^ien, Teat.3 A bird; the green¬ 
finch. 

The canap:, the linnet, the siskin, and the bulfinch, seem 
natural mnnci^. Traml. of B^ffods Hist, of Birds. 

SPSTER.'f' «. s. [rpeojtep, Saxon; zuster, Dutch. 
Dr. Johnson. — M. Goth, sidstari Icel. ^ster j 
from sysf, uterus. Wachtcr. See also Brother. 
Our old lexict^apby gives this word in toe 
northern ibrtb also cu susler. See Hnloet .3 

I. A woman Tfinm of jhe sanie parents; torr^tive to 
brotoer, . ' " A - „ 

Bar aster b^an.to tc^d. lAakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 

I bavesidd to conuption. Thou art my hther: to the worm, 
theii art ng: mother and n^ji^er. . Job, xvil. 14. 

%. Woman toe same .fidto; a chriatian. One of 
ihe same natoni human being. 

a brother or ifMer ha naked,an(r desdtute'of food, and you 
my. iHRo them/Depart in peace, Ip you wanned and filled: 
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notwithstanding you give them not those things whidi are uccd- 
fifl to the body, what doth it profit? James, Stij. 

3. A female of toe sune kind. 

He chid the sisters. 

And bade them speak to him. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

4. One of toe same kind; one of the same condition. 

The women, who would rather wrest the laws, 

Than let a mtcrqtlaintiiTlote the cause. 

As judges on the bench more mcious uw. 

Ana more attent to brothers of the bar, 

Cry’d one and ail, the suppliant should have i^ht: 

And to the grandame hag adjudg'd the knight. Dryden. 

There grew two olivck closest of the grove. 

With roots entwin'd, and branches interwove: 

Alike their leaves, but not alike they smil'd 

With MBcr.fruit8: one fertile, ane was wild. I’opr. 

Si'rter tn lavD. n. s. A husband or wife’s sister. 

Thy sister in law is gone back unto her people: return diou 
after thy furcr in/ate. '' .KidA, i. 15. 

To Si'sTEB.# V. a. [from toe noun.3. To resemble 
closely. 

She—with her nceld composes 
Nature’s own shape, of biul, bird, branch, or beny. 

That even her art sisters die natural roses. 

Shakspearr, jPcnc/c.>. 

To Si'sTER.* V. n. To be akin ; to be near to. 

A hill, whose concave womb reworded 
A plaintful story from a sisleriiig vale. 

. Shakspeare, Lov. Complaint. 

Si'sTERiioou.'f" n. s. [from s/s/tr.j 

1. The office or duty of a sister. 

. ISlic abhorr’d 

Her proper blood, and left to do the part 

Of sisterhood, to do that of a wife. Daniel, Civ. War. 

2. A set of sisters. 

There is a kind of natural equality in sisterhood. 

Bp. Halt, Rem. p.407. 

3. A number of women of toe .same order. 

I speak. 

Wishing a more strict restraint 

Upon the sistrihood, the votarists of Saint Clare. Shakspeare. 

A woman who flourishes in her innocence, amidst that spite 
and rancour which prevails among her exasperated suterhood, 
appears more amiabte. Adttisun, Freeholder, 

Si'sTERLY. adj. [from sister.] Like • sister ; becoming 
a sister. 

After much dcimtement. 

My sisterly remorse confutes mine honour. 

And 1 did yield to him. Shakspeare. 

To SIT.*!" V. n. preterite, I sat. {sitan, Gotoick; 
psean. Sax. setteii, Dutch.j 

1. To rest upon toe buttocks. 

I'heir wives do sit betiis them carding wool. May, Firg, 
Aloft in awful state. 

The godlike hero sat 

On his imperial throne. ^ Dr^en. 

2. To perch. In the following lines, ascribea to 
Dr. Borde, which Camden (and also the antiquary 
Hearne) has cited, the word Is hbt sit, but set. 

toe i4to sense of Cock. Another example is now 
given. 

All new fashions be pleasant to me, 
l.will have them whether I dime or dice, 

Now I am a frisker, all men on me look. 

What should I do but set [rtf] tpek on the hoop ? Borde, 
A white toom in an orchard, that cvesy Inrd sUteth upon. 

Btemch, vi; 71. 

3. To be in a state of rest, or idleness. 

. Shall your brethren go to war, and sbalf ve sit here ? Hum. 
Vfhv sit we here each other viewing i£y r Milton, P. L. 

4. To « in any local podtion. 

I ihmd be s^ 

mucking the grass to know where sits the wind: 

Peering in maps for ports. Shakspearei Mkreki of Fen, 
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Ajmint^ to tU there bad left ihar char;^ MUton, P. L. 

Tlie tbipi are ready, and the wind »<« mir. A. PhUipi. 

5. To rest as 9. weight or burthen. 

Your brothnr’i death M at your heart. _ Shaktpeare. 

When God lets loose upon us a sickness, if we fear to die, 
then the ealaminr tU* hea^ on os, * Sp. Taylor. 

To toss and ftuig, and to he restleu, only galls our sores, and 
makes ^e burthen that is upon us sit mAre uneasy. Tilkiton. 

Fear, the last of ills, remmn’d behind, s 

And twrrour, heavy sot on every mind. ^ Jh-yden. 

Our whole endeavours are intent to get rid of the present 
evil, os the first ncccssaiy condition to our happiness. No* 
thing, as we pnssioiuktely think, can equal the uneasiness that 
$iU so heavy upon us. Locke. 

6 . Tu settle; to abide. 

That this new comer shame. 

There sil not and reproach us. MUton, P. L. 

when Hietis blush’d, in piirpip not her own. 

And from her face, the breathing sriiids were blown; 

A sudden silence tale upon the sea. 

And sweeping oars, with stripling, urg’d thdr way. Drydeti. 

He to the void advanc’d his pace. 

Pale horrour sat on eaoh Arcadian face. Drydrv. 

7. To brood; to incubate. 

As the partridge tUleth on eggs, and hatcheth them not, so 
he that getteth riches not by right, shall leave them in the 
midst of his days, Jer. xvii. 11. 

The egg laid and sever’d from the body of the hen, hath 
no more nourishment from the hen; but only a quickening 
heat when she lUteth. Bacon, Nat, Hitt. 

She mistakes a piece of chalk for an e^, and sits upon it 
in the same manner. Addison. 

8. To bo adjusted; to be with respect tg fitness or 
unfitness, decorum or indecorum, [sied, old I<'r. 

“ cot accoustrement hiy sied bien, l||is garment 
becomes, siis, &c.” Cotgrnve.j 

How ill it till with tliat same diver licad 
III vain to mock! Spacer, F, Q. 

This new and gorgeous garment, majesty, 

SUt not w easy on me as you think. „ Sludspcarc. 

Hcav’u knows. 

By what by-paths, and indirect crook’d ways 
1 met titis crown; and I myself know well. 

How troublesome it sate upon my head; 

Tu thee it shall descend with better quiet. Slmkspeare. 

Your preferring that to all other cuiisidcralions does, iii the 
eyes of all men, St well upon you. Locke. 

9. To be placed in order to be painted. 

One is under no more obligation to extol everv thing he 
finds in the author he translates, thmi a pmntcr is to make 
eveiy ikee that tilt to him handsome. Garth. 

10. To be in any situation or condition. 

As a farmer cannot husband his ground so well, if lie sit at 
a weut rent; so the merelnuit cannot drive his trade so well, 
if he sit at great usury. Baron. 

Suppose all the church-lands were thrown up tu the laily; 
would the tenants til easier in thdr rents tlian now ? Swijl. 

11. To be convened, ns nn assembly of a pubiick or 
authoritative kind; to liold a session: as, tlic par¬ 
liament sits: tlic last general council sate at Trent. 

12. To be placed at the tabic. 

Whether is greater he that littelh at meat, or he that 
servctli ? St,Luke, xsli. zy. 

13. To exercise authority. 

The Judgement shall tU, pud take away bis dominion. 

Han, vii. %(>, 

Asses arc ye that tU in judgement. Judget, v. 10. , 

Dowd to the golden Chersonese, or where 
The Persian in Ecbatan tate. MUton, P. L. 

One coundl Btt upon life and death, the other is for taxes, 
and a third for the dastributious of justice. ’ Additan. ’ 

Assert, ye fiqr ones, who in Judgement tU, 

Your ancient empire over love and wit. . JSowe. 

14. To be iu any solemn assembly os a member. 
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Three hundred and twenty men tat in council duly. 

I Maecaheet. 

15. To Sit danpi. Demon is little more than qm- 
pbatica]. 

Go and tit doom to meat. St. Luke, xvii. 7. 

When we tU doom to our meal, we need not suspect the in¬ 
trusion of armed uninvited guests. Dee, tf Ckr. Piety. 

16. To Sit dawn. To begin a siege. 

Nor would the enemy have tate doivnoefore it, till th^ had 
done thmr business in all other places. Oarendon. 

17. Tb Sit down. To rest; to cease as satisfied. 

Here we cannot tit down, but still proceed in our search, 

and look higher for a swport. Rogert. 

1 8. To Sit dawn. To settle ; to fix abode. 

From besides Tanais, the Goths, Huns, and Getes tat down. 

Spenter. 

19. 7 b Sit Old. To be without engagement or em¬ 
ployment. 

They arc glad, rather than til out, to play very small game, 
aud to make use of arguments, such as will not prove a hare 
inexpediency. Bp. Sanderton't Judgement. 

20. To Sit up. To gdse from lying, to sitting. 

He that was dead, tat up, and began to speak. St. Luke, vii. 

21. To Sit up. To watch; not to go to bed. 

Be courtly, 

And entertain, and feast, tit up, and revel; 

Cull all the great, the fair and spirited dames 

Of Rome about thee, and bt^in a fashion 

or freedom. B.Jontou. 

Some tU up late at winter-fires, and fit 
Their sharp-edg’d tools. May. 

Most children shorten that time by up with the com¬ 
pany at night. Lodee. 

'Jo Sit. V. a. 

* I. To keep the scat upon. ^ 

Hardly the muse can tU the head-strong hone. 

Nor would she, if she could, check bis impetuous force. Prior. 

2. [When the reciprocal pronoun follows sit, it seems 
to be an active verb.] To place on a scat. 

The happiest youth viewing his progress through. 

What perils past, what crosses to ensue. 

Would shut the book, and til him down and die. Shaktpeare. 

He come to visit us, anil calling for a cfamr, tat him down, 
and we sat d wn with him. Bacon. 

Tlias fenc’d. 

But not at rest or case of mind. 

The} sat Ihrtn down to weep. MUton; P.L. 

3. Tu be settled tu do business: tliis is rather neuter. 

'Die court was tat before Sir Roger come, but thehistioes 

made room for the old knight at tlie head of them. AdditoH. 

SITE. w. s. [situs, Lai.] ^ 

1. Situation; local position. 

The city self he strongiyX^fics, 

Three sides by tile it welfnerenecd has, Fmrju r. 

Manifold streams of goodly navigable rivers, w so many 
chains, environed the same tile and temple. Baron. 

If we consider the heart in its constituent parts, we shall 
find iiotliing hingulor, but what is in any muscle. ’Tis only 
the tUe and posture of their several parts that give it the form 
and fiinctions of a heart. Begley. 

Before my view appear’d a strurture fair. 

Its tite unccrtiiin if oil earth or air. Pope. 

2. It is taken by Thomson lor posture, or situation of 
a thing with respect to itself; but improperly. 

And leaves the semblance of a lover fix’d 
In melancholy mte, with head declin’d, 

And lovc-dejcctcd eyes. • Tkonuon, Spring. 

Si'tkd.# cuij. [frep «fc.] Raced; situated. 

It tUed was in fruitful soylc of old. 

And girt in with two walls on dthcr side. Spenter, F. Q. 

Above were tiled the masters, over whose heads he devised 
two eminent figures. S. Jonton, Matquet at Court. 

Si'tfabt. tu 9, [sit aud Jbst .2 A hard knob growing 
tinder the sa^Ic. FarricFs Diet. 
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SiTH.*f* conjunetioa, [p'Ste, Saxon.] Since} weing 
that Obiolete. 

Wliat ceremony of odours uied about the bodies of the dead I 
after wMch custom notwithstanding^ lUk it was thdr custom, 
onr Lord was contented diet hit own most predons blood should 
beintolnbed. Hooker. 

Itiiank jrou for this profit, and from hence 
I’ll love no friend, eUk love breeds such ofibnce. Shahpeare, 

SiTHK*)* n. s. Time. Obsolete. 

A thousand tUAet I curse that careful! houre. 

^pefuer. Step. Cal. Jan. 

The foolish man tboeat vroxe wondrous blito, — 
Andhufflbly thanked him a thousand Speiuer,F.Q. 

SlTHEi. s. [plSe, Saxon. This word ia very 
-rarioosly written authors; I have chosen the 
orthography which is at once most simple, and 
mdst agreeable to etymology.] The instrument of 
mowing: a crodeed blade joined at right angles to 
a long pole. 

Let fone, that all bunt after in their lives. 

Live registred upon our brazen tnnifc; 

And then graee^ in tlie dispace of death: 

When, spigbt or cormorant oevouring time, 

The endmivour of tliis present breath may buy 
That honour, which shall Imte his nythe^s keen edge: 

And make us heirs of all eternity. ^uAtpeare. 

Time is common^ drawn upon tombs, in gardens, and other 
places, an old mantmald, winged, with a riihe and an hoiir.glass. 

Peaeham eu Drawing. 

There rude impetuous rage does storm and fret; 

And there, as master of this murdering brood, 

Swinpng a huge tilke, stands impartial death. 

With endless business, almost out of breath. Crathaw. 

While the milk-maid siiigeth blithe, - 

Ai 4 the mower whets his st'Me. JUUlon,L'M. 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 

But useless lances into eitke* sholT bend. 

And the broad faulchion in a plough-share end." Pope. 

Ghav'do’er their seats the form of lime was found. 

His rilie revert’d, and both his pinions bound. Pope. 

But, Stella, say, what evil ton^e 
Reports you ere no longer young ? 

That Time uts with his ^ke to mow 
Where erst tat Cupid with his bow. Swift. 

To Situs.# v. a. [from the noun.] To cut down 
with • sitbe. 

. Time had not Mud ail that youth begun. 

Skak^>eare,Loe.ContplmTit. 

Si'thed.# a^. Armed with sithes. 

_ Galgaeus’ tejfthed, iron ear. 

» 'fhat, swiftly whirling throi^ the walks of war. 

Dash’d Roman hlood, and crush’d the foreign throngs. 

Dr. fKar/oiO'irrses at MotUaukon, (1750.) 

Si'theman.# n. s, [sithe man.] One who uses 
a ritbe^ a roowei^ 

Reapers cutting downc come in eveiy fieldc; tUhemen lar 
botiiyng hardc. 

Peaeham, Card, of Eloquence, (1577,) sign, P. ii. b. 

■ The stooping mtteman, that doth barb the Gdd, 

Thou mak’st wink sure; in night all creatures sleep. 

Manton, Malcontent, 
Si'tokmce.*)* adv. [plSban, prSben, Suon. Chaucer, 
sithm.'] Since; in latter tim^ 

■ This overrunnii^ and wastiugofthe realm was the be^nning 
of all the other which tilkenee have aflBicted that landL 

W Spedter on Ireland. 

SrmsR.'f M. s. tfromatV.] 

1. One that sits. * 

Xbe Turks are great Men, and seldom w}^; whereby they 
swM less, and need batbiug more. Bacon. 

2. tbftt watches, or goes not to bed. 
,.'Nota«bed,ladiai| you’re good ntterrup. 

• f" , , Beattm.andPt.PhilaiUr, 

3. 'A birirthat broods. 


The oldest hens arc reckoned the best litfm/fuid the young- 
«the best layers. Jtfortimer. 

Si TTiMo. B. s. [from «#.] 

1. The posture of sitting on a seat. 

2. The act of resting on a seat. 

Thra knowest my dowireMh^ and mine up-rising. Ptabit. 

3. A time at which one exhibits himself to a painter. 
Few good pictures have been finished at one neither 

can* good play be produced at a heat. Dryden. 

4. A meeting of an assembly. 

I’ll write yon down; 

The which shall point you forth at every utdag, 

Whnt you must say. Skakrpeare, 

1 Irish it may be at that Ming concluded, unless the necessity 
of the time press it. Bacon, 

3. A course of study .unintermitted. 

For the understanding of any one of St. Paul’s e]Mstles, I read 
it all through at one Mingi Locke. 

6 , A time for which one sits, ns at play, or work, or 
a visit. 

What more than madness reigns. 

When one short Ming many liunclr^ drains, 

And not enough is lett him to supply 

Board-wages, or a footman’s lively. Dryden. 

7. Incubation. 

Whilst the hen is covering her eggs, the male bird takes his 
stand upon a neighbouring bough, and amuses her with his 
songs, during the whole time of her tilthig. Additon. 

SrTuATE. pmi. adj, [from situs, Lat.] 

1. Placed with respect to any thing else. 

He was resolved to chiise a war, rather than to have Bretagne 
carried by JFrance, being so great and opulent a duchy, and 
eiluate ipopiiortuncly to annoy England. Bacon, 

Within a trading town they long abide. 

Full fairly fikuole on a haven’s side. Dryden. 

The eye is a part so artiliclally composed, and commodiously 
tUuate, os nothing can be contrived better for use, ornament, or 
security. Hay on Ike Creation. 

2. Placed; consisting. * 

Earth hath thh variety from heaven. 

Of pleasure tUuale in hill or dale. MUton, P. L. 

Sitiia'’tion. n. s. [from situate t silualioti, Fr.] 

1. Local respect; position. 

Prince Cesarini has a palace in a nleasont tilualion, and set off 
with many bcauliful walks. AddUon on Italy, 

2. Condition; state. 

Though this is a *ilaalion of the greatest ease and tram^uillity 
in human life, yet this is by no means fit to be the subject of 
all men’s petitions to God. Rogers, Serm. 

3. Temporary state; circumstances. Used of persons 
in a dramatick scene. 

SlX.'f' a^. [jyx, Sax. sex, Su. Goth, saihs, M. 
Goth, sliesh, Persian.] Twice three; one more 
than five. 

No incident in the piece or play but must carry on the main 
design; all things else are like ttx fingers to the hand, when 
Nature can do her work witli five. Dryden. 

Six.# «. s. The number six. 

That of ztr hath many respects in it, not only for the days of 
the creation, but its natural consideration, as being a pcnect 
number. Brown, Vnlg. Err. 

Six and sewn. To be at six and seven, ia to be in a 
state of disorder and confusion. A ludicrous ex¬ 
pression, that has been loi^Hn use.' 

All is uneven, 

And' ev6y tbii^ is left ol rir and seven. ShtJetpeare. 

In 1588, there sat in the see of Rome a fierce thundering 
fiur.thia would set all alsurandfcem, or la six uid five, if you 
alluae to his name. ~ . . Bacon. 

What blinder hargidn e]er was driven. 

Or wager laid at lie end fwr*. l^udUbrat. 

John once turned his mother out of doors, to his maat sor¬ 
row; for his affiiirs went on et lieri sad mew, Irbutkiwt. 
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Tbe goddeu would no longer 
But riring fiom her chair of state. 

Left all Mow at m and leem, 

Harness'd her doves, and flew to hearen. Svnfl, 

Si'xFOLD.# a^. [j^-pealb. Sax.] Six times told. 
Sx'xFEHCE. n. $, [sir and pence,"] A coin; half a 
shilling. 

Where have you left the mon^ tbirt I gave you ? 

Oh! ^^drpence that I had. Siaitjieare, 

Ihe wisest man might bliuh, 

If D— lov’d iitpence more than he. Fojie. 

Si'xpENNY.* adj. Worth sixpence. 

Slave, dost thou think I am a sirpemu jug ? 

Preitoii, Trag, of Cambite*, (1561.) 
Your sinful, nxpemy mechanicks. 

jB.Jon$on,Magn.Lady, Ind. 

Sixsco'xE. adj. [sir and score.] Six times twenty. 

Suteore and five miles it contalneth in circuit. Sandyt. 

The crown of Spain hath enlaiged the boundaries thereof 
within this last sixteore years, much more than the Ottomans. 

Bacon. 

Si'xTEEN. adj. [juxcJ'ne, Saxon.] Six and ten. 

It returned the voice thirteen times; and I have heard of 
others that it would return tixteen times. Bacon. 

If men lived but twenty years, we should be satisfied if tht^ 
i^ied about tixleeu or eighteen. Bp. Taylor. 

Si'xTEENTH. adj. [pxceo^So, Saxon.] The sixtli after 
the tenth; the ordinal of sixteen. ^ 

The first lot came forth to Jehoiorib, the tixtcentb to Tmmer. 

1 Chran. xxiv. 14. 

Sixth, adj. [pxca, Saxon.] The first .*ifter the fifth; 
the ordinal of six. 

You ore more clement tlian vile men, 

Who of their broken debtors take 

A sixth, letting them thrive again. Shahspeare. 

There succeeded to the kingdom of England James the Sixth, 
then king of Scotlsiid. * Bacon. 

Sixth, n. s, [from the adjective.] A sixth part. 

Only th( other half would have l>ecn a tolerable scat for ra¬ 
tional creatures, and fivc-sulAs of the whole globe would have 
been rendered useless. Vheynt, PhM. Princ. 

Si'xTHLY. adv. [from sfi.] In the sixth place. 

Sixthly, living creatiu^s have more diversity of organs than 
plants. ’ Bacon. 

Si'xTiETH. adj. [pxceojo^Sa, Saxon.] The tenth six 
times repeated ; tlte ordinal of sixty. 

Let the mpearing circle of the fire be three foot diameter, and 
tbe time at one entire circulation of it the sixtieth part of a 
minute, in a whole day there will be but 86400 such parts. 

■Dighy on Bodies. 

Si'xTY. adj. [pxCij, Saxon.] Six tiroes ten. 

When the boats were come within sixtu yards of the pillar, 
they found themselves nil bound, and could go no farther. 

Bacon. 

Of years 7 dmes 9, or the year six^ three, is conedived to 
cany with it the most conuderablc fatali^. Brown, Ftdg. Err. 

Si'zABX£.4k adj. [from size.] Of considerable bulk. 
See Sizeable.^' 

The whole was drawn out,and digested into asieoUr volume. 

Hurd, Life of Wai burton. 

SIZE. n. s. [perhaps rather cise, from ituisa, Lat. 
Of from assise, French.] 

1. Bulk; quantity of superficies; comparative mag¬ 
nitude. 

1 ever verified my friends. 

With all sue that verity. 

Would widiout lapmg suflhr. Siaispeare,CorioL 

If any decayed ship be new made, it is more fittomnkehera 
size less than bigger. Ralegh. 

The ^stance judg'd for diot of every fftc. 

The Itotocki touch, the pond’raut Ixul expires. Dryden. 

Objecta near our tnew are thought greater thu those of a 
larger sito, that are more remote. JMte. 
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Hie martial goddess. 

Like thee, Telemachus, in voice and M*c, 

With speed divine, from street to streetshe ffies. 1 'mm!. 

2. lAsstse, old F^ch.J A settled quantity. In uje 
following passage it seems to signify ihe allowance 
of the table: whence they say a sizer at Cambridge.' 

'Tis not in thee 

To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train. 

To bandy hasty words, to scant my axes. 

And, in conclusion, to oppose the bolt 

Against my coming in. Shaktpeare, K. Lear. 

3. Figurative bulk; conditiem. 

This agrees too in the contempt of men of a less aze and 
quality. VEstrange. 

They do not consider the difference between elaborate &• 
courses, delivered to princes or parliaments, md a plain ser¬ 
mon, for the middling or lower stxe of people. Swift. 

4. [Sisa, Italian.] Any viscous or glutinous substance. 

7 b Size.'(“ t>. a. [from tbe noun.]i> 

1. To swell; to increase the bulk of. 

Can you confess to your penarious uncle. 

In bis full face of love, to be so strict 
A nipard to your commons, that you’re fain * 

To size your belly out with shoulder fees ? 

Beaum. and Ft. Wit at &i>. Weapons. 

2. To a^ust, or arrange according to size. 

The foxes weigh the geese they cariy, 

And ere they venture on a stream. 

Know how to sne themselves and them.' Hudibras. 

Two troops so match’d were never to be found. 

Such bodies built for strength, of equal age. 

In stature rizV. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 

3. [Fromasnsc.] To settle; to fix. 

There was a statute for dispersing the standard of the ex¬ 
chequer throughout Englano; thereby to size wrists and 
measures. Boom, Sen. VIJ. 

4. To cover with glutinous matter ; to besmear with 
size. 

When we treat of suing and stiffening. 

Sir W, Petty, SpraFs Hist, R, S. p. 194* 

Si'zED. adj. [from size.] Having a particular mag¬ 
nitude. 

What my love is, proof hath made you know. 

And ns my love is siz’d, my fear is so. _ Shdkspeaxe. 

Tliat will be a great horse to a Welshman, which is but a 
smell one to a Fleming; having, from the diflierent breed of 
their countries, taken several sized ideas, to which tfany com¬ 
pare their great and their little. Locke. 

Si'zEAULE. adj. [from size.] Reasonably bulky; of 
just proportion to otliers. 

He should be purged, sweated, vomited, and starved, till- 
he come to a sizeable bulk. Arbulhnot. 

Si'zER, or Scrvilor.’f' ntt, A certain rank of students 
in the university of Cambridge^ See Sebvxtor. 

They make a scramble for degree: 

Masters of all sorts and of ail ages. 

Keepers, sub-«wrrr, lackeys, pages. Bp. Corbet 

Si'zEKS. 71 . s. See Scissaxis. 

A buttricc and pincers, a hammer and nailc. 

An apron and sizers.for head and for tailc. Tissser. 

Si'ziNESS. II. s. [from sis^.] Glutinousness; viscosity. 

In rhcumatisniB, the siziacss passes off tbick contents in the 
urine, or glutinous sweats. Fleyer on the Hwnours. 

Cold is capable of producing a sizincu and viscosity in the 
blood. * ArbuUmot. 

Si'zY. adj. [from size.] Viscous; glutinous. 

The blood is sky, the alkalescent salts in tbe serum pro¬ 
ducing corinceops concretions. ArbiOknot on JMet. 

SKATIDLE. n.s. [j'cealiniiTe, Saxon; scathhhttmi; 
thence scathle, scaddle.] Hurt; domagix ^ Diet. 

SxA'uDUi.# adj. [from the substantive.] Mischievous; 
ravenous. Li Kent, spoken of d(^ that arc apt to 
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ateal: In the north, of yoang horses that fly out 
1^ ^y and Grose, in V. Scaddle. 

Ska'ddons. m. s. The embryos of bees. BaU^. 

Skaiu. 7 n. s. [escaigtUf Fr.] A knot of thread or 

JSkeik. 3 silk wound and doubled. ^ 

Why art diou then cxawcrate, thou idle immaterial ikem 
of riey’d rilk, thou tauel of a prodigal'ii purse ? Shakipeare. 

Our stile should be like a ikein of silk, to be found by the 
right thread, not ravellM or perplexed. Then all is a knot, 
a neap. B.Jonton. 

Beudes, so la^ a bndn as mine is, grows soon weary when 
it has so entangled a tieia as this to unwind. DigAy. 

Skai'nsmate.^ n. s. Cl suppose from skain, or skean, 
a knife, and mate. Dr. Johnson. — The commenta¬ 
tors explain the word, in the example, by cut-throat 
companions^ from skean, a knife or ^gger: to which 
Mr. Douce objects; and offers the following con¬ 
jecture, but nQ||iwith entire confidence in its pro¬ 
priety ; “ It wil^e recollected that there are skaim 
of thread t so that the good nurse may perhaps 
mean nothing more than sempstresses, a word not 
flways used in the most honourable acceptation. 
She had before stated tbat site was none of his 
flirt-gills,” lllustr. *<|r Shaksp. ii. i88. — The 
following notice of skainsmate may not be over¬ 
passed ; “ One who assists another in winding off 
a skain of silk; for it must be dane by two: and 
these among the weavers are looked upon as the 
lowest kind df people.” Warner’s Lett, to Garrick 
on a Gloss, to Shaksp. 1768. p. 80.] A messmate; 
a companion. 

Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt gills; 

1 am none of bis dcaiuinuUcs. Shaitfiearc, Him. and Jut. 

Skate, n. s. A sort of shoe armed with iron for 
sliding on the ice. See Scate. 

To SxATE.'f' To slide on scates. Sec To Scate. 

Skate, n, s. A flat sea-fish. Sec Scate. 


SKEAN.-f* n. s. [Irish and Erse; pejen, Saxon. 
Dr. Jolmson. — Serenius notices the Irish sgian, or 
sktan, and therewith the Icel. skeim, to wound.] 
A short sword; a knife. 

Any man that is disposed to mischief,— may under his 
uianw privily carry his bcad-picce, skean, or pistol, to he 
alw^ in rewliness. Sjienser mi Ireland. 

The Irish did not fail hi courage or fierceness, but being 
only armed with darts and tkemes, it was rather an execution 
than a fight upon them. _ Baeou, Hen. VII. 

A camt at least the length of their tkeam. 

Su^, Deter, of an Irith Feaif. 
Skeel.# w. s. [schale, Gcrim^ patera, poculum pa- 
tulum: vox Longobardica. Wachter.] A shallow 
wooden vessel for holding milk or cream. Glou- 
cmiterslnre, according to Grose. It is also so em¬ 
ploy^ in other parts of England; and, os be 
observes under another form of the word, skiel, is, 
in the west, a beer-cooler, used in brewing. 

Skeg. «. s, A wild plum. 

Ske'oger. n.s. 

Little salmdni called tkrggen, arc bred of such nek salnion 
'.that might not go to the sea, and. though they abound, yet 
never thrive to any Ingness. ^ Walton, Angler, 

Ske'eEton. n. s. [ffasfiWr, Greek.] 

I, [In anatomy.;)* The bones of the body preserved 
together.as much us can be in their natural situation. 

. , Qpituy. 

Whm rattling bones tocher fly, 

Ftom the four corners of m Ay; 

.^hen wnews O’er the sMetuu aec qaead, 

dott’d with fleshi'iUHl life inspires the dead. Dry/den, 


Thot^h the patient may from other causes be aceeodingly 
emaciated, and appw as a ghastly Aeleton, covered only inth 
n dry skin, yet nothing but the ruin and deithiction of the 
lun^ denomin%|fes a consumption. Blaekmorc. 

1 thought to meet, ns late as Heaven might grant, 

A tkeleton, ferodous, talland gaunt. 

Whose loose teeth in their naked sodeets shook. 

And grinn’d terrific, a Sardonian look. Harle. 

2. The compoges of the principal parts. 

The great structure itself, and ite great int^rals, the heavenly 
imd elementary bodies, are framM.ht sttim a position and 
situation, the great tkekdon of the world. Hale. 

The schemes of any of tiie arts or sciences may bo analyzed 
in a sort of tkeleton, and represented upon tables, with the 
various dependencies of their several parts. WaUt, 

SKE’jLLUM.'f' n.s. Ischelme, Fr. knave, rascal, 
&c. from a German word that ^gnifics wicked.” 
Cotgrave. The German schelm, to which Skinner 
also has referreti, means primarily the carcass of an 
animal cast out, and tliencc its application to a 
worthless person. See Wachter in V. Scheem. 
And Dr. Jamieson in the Scottish Sheem.] A 
villain; a scoundrel. 

Sir Richard Greenvil (in 1643) having deserted to the king at 
Oxford, they declared him traitur, rogue, villain, and tkellmi. 

Biograph, BrUann. Z306. 

SKEP.-f* n.s. 

1. A sort of basket, narrow at the bottom, and wide 
at the top to fetch com in. [peep, Saxon, cumcra. 
Lye.] 

A pitchforkc, a cloongforke, sceve, tkep, and a bin. Tatter. 

2 . In Scotland, tiic repositories where the bees lay 
their honey is still called skep. Dr. Johnson. — A 
liec-hivc is also a skep iii some parts of England. 
[^sgeip, Gael, a bee-hive. Shaw.] 


SKE'PTICK.'j'’ «. s. [(Txewlixo,', Gr. sceptique, Fr. 
Nolwilhstauding the authority of Dr. Johnson in 
writing skeptick, skeptical, &c. the old form of 
sceptick, &c. maiiituiiis 4 U ground.] One who 
doubts, or pretends to doubt of every thing. 

He is u sceplicke, and dares hardly give credit to kis senses. 

Bp. IlaH, Charact, (ed. 1608,} p. ryi. 
Bring the cause unto the'bar; whose authority none must 
disclaim, and least of all those tetpliekt in religion., 

Dee. of Piety. 

Survey 

Nature’s extended face, then teeplkkt say. 

In this wide field of wonders can you find 

No nrE Blaekmorc. 

With too much knowlctlge for the tceplwkt side. 

With too much weakness Ibr the stoicks pride, 

Man hangs between. Pape, Ett. on Man. 

The do^natist is sure of evciy thing, and tiic tcepiick be¬ 
lieves nothing. " Wattt, Logick. 


Ske'iticae. adj. [from skeptick.'}^ Doubtfol; pre¬ 
tending to universal dt^ubt. 

May tile Father of mercies confirm the leeptical and wa¬ 
vering minds, and so prevent us that stand fast, in aU our 
doings, imd further us with his continual help. Bentley. 

Ske'fticaeey.# adv. [flfom skeptical.'] With doubts; 
in a 8ceptic<Tl manner. 

There are those who do not abandon themselves to desperate 
atiieism, nor tceptkaUy cast off' all care of religion. 

Goodman, Wint. Ev. Coif. P. III. 


Skr'pticism. n. s. [sccpticisme, Fr. from sceptick.] 
Universal doubt: pHetence or proAuion of universal 
doubt. 

I hud by my natural diffidence and teepticim for a while, to 
take up that dogmatick way. Dryden. 

To Ske'pticize.# v;n. [from skepticism.] To prev 
' tend to doubt of every tbifig.' 
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You can afford toMxptieite, udierc no one eke will <o much 
as -W. Shifiibury. Mor. P. II. § i. 

To SKETCH.’t’ v.a. Ischetsen, Dutch; but Dr. 
Johnson derives our verb from the noun; and 
Mr. Tooke tells us diat our noun, and the Dutch 
schetSf and the Ital. schizzo, and even the Fr. 
etquim, are all the Sax. participle pceae, from 
jxican, to throw, to but forth, to throw out. _ Sec 
the Div. of Purl. ii. 144. Of the verb neillier 
Dr. Johnson, nor Mr. Tooke, has taken any notice. 
Wachter, who refers the German schitz (n. sketch) 
to schatten, a shadow, observes under the latter 
word that the Dutch have formed the verb schetsen, 
to shadow, tQt express in rude signs, from the 
ancientseato, (Francic.)'a shadow; whence sekets, 
a rough draught, an outline; “ inchonti operis 
rudis delineatio, crettf; carbone, vel pcnicillo facta.” 
lie then says, that the German painters call a 
delineation of this kind scfii/z, or sklfzr, in imitation 
of the Dutcl), who particularly studied ]>ainting; 
and that the Ital. sekizzo, and Fr. esquisse, arc from 
the same original.] 

t. To draw, by tracing the outline. 

If a picture in daubed with many glaring colours, the vulgar 
eye admires it; whereas he judges very cpntenipluously of some 
admirable design tkelchcd out only with a black pencil, though 
by^e hand of Itaphacl. ^ ^ WalU, Logitk. 

2. To plan, by giving the first or principal notion. 

The reader I’ll leave in tlie midst of silence, to contemplate 
those ideas which 1 have only ikctch’d, and which every man 
must finidi for himself. Dryden, Dufretnny. 

Sketch.'}' «. s. Z^chets, Dutch, from the verb schetsen. 
Sec To Sketch.] An outline; a rough draught; 
n first plan. 

I sliall not attempt a character of his present majesty, haying 
already given nnimperfeut tkelck of it. Addisim. 

As the ligiitcst sketch, if justly trac’d, ' ^ 

Is by ill colouring biitHhi^ more disgrac’d, > 

80 by false learning is godd Scmne defac’d. ) Pnpe. 

SKEW.* adj. [sAtdw, or skaev^ Dan. skef, Gutli. 
from^'e. See Askew. Dr. Johnson notices this* 
adjective in (he form of skuc, but says tliat no 
satisfactory derivation of. it is found.] Oblique; 
distorted. 

Here’s a gallimaufry of speech indeed. — I remember about 
the year 1602 many used this decu< kind of language. 

Brewer, Com. 0/ Ling. (cd. 1657,) D. 7. 

.Skew.* adx>. Awry. Hiiloet. 

To Skew.* v. a. 

1. To look obliquely upon; figuratively, to notice 
slightly. 

Our service 

Neglected, and look’d lamely on, and skew’d, at 

Witli a few honourable words, et Beaum. and FI, Lay. Subject, 

2. To shape or form in an oblique way. 

Windows broad withiu and narrow without, or skewed and 
closed. 1 Kittgs, vi. 4. (margin.) 

To Skew.* n. n. To w'alk obliquely: still used in 
some parts of the north. ^ 

Child, you must walk strut, without deieuing and shalling 
to every step you set. L* Estrange, 

SKE'WER. n. s. [siere, Danish.] A wooden or 
iron pin, used to keep meat in form. 

Sweetbruuls i^d collops were with skewers pridt’d 
About the sides.' Dryden, Iliad. 

I once inay overlook, ^ 

A skewer sent to table by my cook. King. 

' From his the skewer he takes. 

And on the stick ten equal notches makes. Stv^.- 
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Send up meat well stuck with skeseete, to make it look round; 
and an iron ekewer, when ri^dy employed, will make it look 
handsomer. Su^, Dir. to the Cook, 

To Ske'wer. V. a. [iirom the noun.] To fasten with 
skewers. 

SKIFF.'!' n. s. German; esqu^ft Dr. scaphOf 

Lat. a-Kafnt Gr.] A small light brat. 

If in two eh^s of cork, a loadstone and steel be placed 
within the.oih of their activities, the one doUi not move, the 
other standing stiil; but both steer into each other. Brown. 

In a i^r Jiuf he pass’d the bloody main, 

Choak’a with the slaughter’d bodies of his train. Dryden. 

On Garrv'uy cliffy 
A savage race, by shipwreck fed. 

Lie waiting for the founder’d skifi. 

And strip the bodies of the dead. Swift. 

To Skiff.* v. a. {|from the noun.] To pass over in 
a small light boat. 

They two have cabiil’d 
In many as dangerous as poor a comet? 

Peril and want coiitciiding; they have ekifl 
Torrents, whose roaring tyraniu' and power 
1’ the least of these was dreadful. 

Beaum. and Ft, Two Nth. Kinsmen. 

SKFLFUL. adJ. Zskill and f 'ull.^ Knowing; qu^ified 
witli skill; possessing any art; dexterous; able. It 
is, in the following examples, used with ^ of, and 
/■«, before the subject of skill. Of seems poetical, 
at ludicrous, in popular and proper. 

^ His father was a man of Tyre, skilful to work in gold and 
silver. s Chron. ii. 14. 

They shall call the husbandman to mourning, and such os 
arc skdful of lamentation, to wailing. Amos, v. 16. 

Will Valer is skilful at finding out the ridiculous side of a 
tiling, and placing it in a new light. Tatter. 

Say, Stella, feel you no content, 

Rcflecring on a life well spent; 

Your skilfei bund employ’d to save 
Despairing wretches troni the grave: 

And then supporting with your store 

Those whom you dragg’d from death before ? Stmjl. 

Instructors should not only be skilful in those scienres 
which they teach; but have skill in tke method of teaching, 
and patience in the practice. Walls on the Mind. 

Ski'lfully. /sdv. [from skilfid.'} With skill; witli 
art; with uncommon ability; dexterously. 

As soon as he raine near me, in fit distance, with much fiiiy, 
but with fury skUfuttu^ guided, he ran upon me. Sidney. 

Ulysses builds a snip with bis own hands, as skilfully as a 
shipwright. Broome. 

SkiTfuenehs. h. s. [from skiljiil.'\ Art; ability; 
dexlerousiiess. 

He fed them according to the integrity of hii hear^ and 
guided them by the skdfutness of his hands. Ps. Ixxviii. 72. 

SKILL.*!* ffi. s. Icelandick.] 

1. Knowledge of any practice or art; readiness in any 
practice; knowledge; dexterity; artfulness. 

Skill in the weapon is nothing without suck. Shakspearest 

Oft nothing profits more 
Than self-esteem grounded on just and right. 

Well manag’d; of tliat skill the more thou know’st. 

The more me will acknowledge thee her head. Mi&m, P, L. 

I will from wond’rous principles ordain 
A race unlike the first, and tiy my skitl again. Ijryden. 

Phocion the Athenian generu, then ambassador from the 
state, by his great wisdom'' and at negotiations, diverted 
Alexander from the conquest of Athens, and restored the 
Athenians to ills favour. St^. 

2. Any particular art. 

Learned in one tkUl, and in another kind of learning im- 
dcilful. Hooker. 

3. Reason; cause, [jcyle, Saxon.] This is a very 
ancient meaning of the won!. 

'Me, for the same skile, settc not his name tofore. 

Wkl\ffv, Prok to the Heb, 
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YottluiTe 

iU Btt}e to fear, at I have puipoie 

To put you to’t. Shaktpeare, WbU. Tale. 

To SKiflU’f’ V. ft. Icelandick.] 

X. To be knowiDg in; to be dexterous at; to know 
howr not invariable witk as Dr. Johnson has 
stated it; biit usually so. 

They that JuAofto heavenly matter 
All that they know na^ envy or admire. ' * Spetuer. 

Hsre it not any among ut that can MU to hew timbiw. 

I Kingt, V. 6. 

The overieert were all that could tkitf of inttrumcnta of 
mutick. ^ a CKron. xxxiv. it. 

One man of wisdom, expenence, leamihg, and direction, 
may judge better in those,things that he can than ten 

thonsand others that be ignorant ^ Whit^. 

3 . [s^ta, Icelandick, signifies, also to distinguiw.] 
To differ; to make difiefrace; to interest; to 
matter. Not now in use. 

Whrther the commandments of Ood in Scripture be general 


or special, it tiiUelh liot. 

what Mill it, if a bag of stones or gold 
About thy neck do drown thee? raise th^r head. 


HoM. 


Take stars for money; stars not to be toll 
any art: yet to l)c purchaied. 

None is so wasteful as the scraping dome. 

She losetb three for one; her soul, rest, fame. Herbert. 

He intending not to make a summer business of it, but a 
resolute war, without term prefixed, until he had recovered 
France, it Aitted not much when he bc^n the war, especially 
having Calais a^ his back where he might winter. Bacon. 

To Sxnju# # a. To know; to understand. Ob¬ 
solete. 

I MU not what it is. Beaunu und FI. Love'i Care. 

That age was so ^ from liiUing descant or tlic fugues, that 
they were not come up to counterpoint. 

* Gregory, Potthum. p. ii6. 

Ski^ixed. aij. [from sktll .1 Knowing; 'dexterous ; 
acquainted with: with of poetically, with in popu¬ 
larly. 

Of these nor MUed nor studious. ^ Hilton, P. L. 

Moses, tn ail. the Egyptian arts wak MIPd, 

When heavenly power that ctToi^ea vessel fill’d. . Denham. 

He must be very little liillcd 1 h the world, who tliinks that 
a voluble tongue shall accompany only a good under.standing. 

iMckr. 

Sxi'LLEBS.'f' adj. [from skili^ Wanting skill; art¬ 
less.- Not now ill use; but formerly very common. 
Wisdom, fiirewell ! the d. ’Jett man’s direction. 

^ Sidney, Arc, b..|. 

These rude youthes, and MUette minions of the court. 

North, Tr. of Philotopher at Court, (isjs,) p.t 6 . 
Nor have I seen 

More fhat 1 may call men than you: 

How features are abroad I’m MUest of, Shaktpeare. 

Jealously what might bcfal ymu trawl, 

Beano MUeu ia these parts; which to a stranger 

Ungmded and unfiiended, often prove 

Hoi)^ and unhospitable. Shaktpeare, Tin. Night. 

Thy wit, that ornament to shape and love, 
hCs-stiapcn in the conduct of them boUi, 

Like powder in a liiUcsi soldier’s fiask 

Is set on fire. ShM^eare, Rom. and Jul. 

Sxi'iiUT. n. s. [escueUette, Fr.] A small kettle or 
boiler. 

Whenluk^Wing'dtcyt. 

Of feather’d Cupid ml wim woffieif dullness 

M(y speculatiTe and officTd histaiuDeatiL * 

LMlKMiiewivesmakea'skiEsfdfmyhelm. Shaktpeare, OtheUo. 

Mteak all die wox^ andin aketue 'or MUet set it over a soft 
dn> Mortimer, HuMmdn. 

£k 3 l.T.*|* n*S, A wo^ naed by Clcaveland, of.which 
kn^ not either the etymology or meaning, 
r. Jdiaaail.^1 suppose it to mean ^ffbretwe. 

\ tiffi Mcmd i^nae of To Skill. 




Simctyinnuusl The goblin mslMi me startr 
r the name of raUii Almahom, what art? 

Syrindi? Or Aixbick? Or Welsh? WhatsiHAF 

Ape idl the bricklayers that Babel built. CleawUmd. 

To SKIM. v.a. [properly to arum, from scum; Fr. 
escume.] 

I. To dear off from the upper part, by passing a 
vessel a little below the sur&ce. 

My coz Tom, or his coz Mary, 

Who hold the ulough or Mm we dairy, 

h^iav’rite booxs and pictures sell. Prior. 

3 . To take by skimming. 

She boils in kettles must of wine, and Mme 
With leav^ the drera that overflow the brims. Dryden. 

Mis principal studies were afta the works of Titian, whose 
cream he faus tkimmed, , '‘Dryden, Dufretnoy. 

The surface of the sea is'covered with its bubbles, while 
it rises, which they tkim ofl' into their boats, and nflerwards 


separate iu pots.' Additoa. 

Whilome Fve seen her Mm the cloatod cream, 

And press from spongy curds the milky stream. Cay. 

, To brush tlie surface slightly; to pass very near 
the surface. 

Nor seeks in air her humble flight to raise. 

Content to tkim the surface of the sens. Dryden. 

The swallow Mmt the river’s wntry facef Dryden. 

A winged eastern blast just Mmming o’er 
The ocean’s brow, and sinking on tlie shore. Prior, 


4. To cover superficially. Improper. Perhaps ori¬ 
ginally skin. 

Dangerous flats in secret ambu.sh lay. 

Where the false tides Mm o’er the cover’d land. 

And seuiueii with dis.scmbieJ depths betray. Dryden. 

T'o Skim. v.n. To pass lightly; to glide along. 

Tliin airy shapes o’er the furrows rise, 

A dreadful scene 1 and tkim before his eyes. Addison. 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw. 

The line too labours, and the words move slow; 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

flics o’er tbc iiiflieiiding corn, and ikinu along the main. Pope. 

Such as have active spirits, who arg ever Mmming over the 
surface of things with a vol|tiie -^nrit, will fix nothing in their 
memory. * IVatti on the Mind. 

They tkim over a .science in a very superficial survey, and 

' never feud their disciples into the depths of it. Wattt. 

Skim.^ v . s . Scum; refiiec. • 

Although Philip took delight in this tkim of men, (^oss 
flatterers,] yet could they nflver draw him by their' charniing 
to incur those vices which his son ran into. 

BrytkeU, Ditc. of Cut. lAfe, (1606.) p. I08. 

Ski'mbt issKAMBLE. adj. [A «tnt word formed by 
reduplication from scamble.'] Wandering; wild. 

A couching lion and n ramping cat. 

And such a deal of ikhnUeikamblc stuf^ 

As puts me frim my faith. Shaktpeare, 

SKi'aMEn.-f* n. 5.' [from s^tm.] 

1. A shallow vessel with which the scum is taken off. 

Wash your wheat in three or four waters, stirring it round; 
and with a tkimmer, each tUlb, take oF-the light. Mortimer, 

2. One who skims over a book or subject: a ludicrous 
word. «. 

There arc diflerent degrees of tkimtneri: first, he who goes 
no farther than the titlc>pngc; secondly, he who proccciu to 
the eontent|pnd index, &c. Skelton, Debm Reoeal. Dial. viii. 

Skimmi'lk. r. s. {ddm and mt%] Milk from which 
the cream has been taken. 

'Ffaen cheese was brouglit: says Slouch, diis e’en shall roll; 
This is tkmnuBc, and therefore it shall go. Ning. 

Ski^mmington.4(: TV ride tddmmi^on is a vul^r 
phrase, which means a kind of burlesque procession 
m ridicule of a man who.suffers honself to be beat 
by his wife. In the north, riding ike slang has a 
similar meaning. See Stang. Skimmington has 
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liccn supmsed to be tbe name of some notorious 
scold of tne olden time. See Brand’s Pop. Antiq. 
ii. no. 

When the young people ride the iiimmington. 

There is a general trembling in a town: 

Not only he, fdr whom the person rides, 

Sulfors, but th^ sweep other doors berides; 

And bv Uiat hieroglypnick docs oppear, ^ 

That the good woman is the .master there! 

A'tHg, Mitee/l. p.530. 

SKIN. n. s. IsHnd, Danish.] 

I. 'llie natural covering of the flesh. It consists of 
the atticle, outward skin, or scarf skin, which is 
thin and insensible, and the cutis, or iuiier skin, 
CKtremely sensible. 

The body is consumed to dotliing, the tkin feeling rough 
and dry like leather. Harvey on Con»ump(ioti$. 

The priest on tAitu of oS'’rings takes his ease. 

And nightly visions in bis slumter sees. Dryden, JEn. 

3. Hide; pelt; that which is taken from animals to 
make parchment or leather. 

On whose top he strow’d 
A wildc goat’s shuj^ skin ; and then bestow’d 
His own couch on it. Chapman. 

3 The body; tne person : in ludicrous speech. 

We meet with many of these dangerous civilities, wherein 
’tis hard for a man to save both Ids skin and his credit. 

, L' Estrange. 

4. A husk. 

To Skins ». a. [from the noun.] 

1. To flay; to strip or divest of the skin. 

The beavers run to the door to make their escape, arc there 
intangicd in the nets, seised by the Indians, and iiuiiicdiatcly 
s/rinned. ■ Ellis’s Voy(^c. 

2. To cover with the skin. ^ 

It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 

Whilst rank enrruption, mining all within, 

Inlects iinsi -n. Shukipcarr. 

Authority, though it err like others, ■* 

Has yet a kind of medicine in itself. 

That sdeins the vice o’ the top, '' Shakspeare. 

Tbe wound was sAmiin/;*bul the strength of his thigh was 
not restored. JDryden. 

It only patches up and sI«n«,U over, but reaches not to the 
bottom of the sore. Locke. 

The last stage of healing, or skinning over, is called cicu* 
trization. Sharp, Surgery. 

3. To cover suparficiully. 

What I took for sdid earth was only heaps of rubbish, 
skinned over with a covering ol‘ vegetables. Addison. 

Ski'ndekp.# adj, ^skin and deepT\ Slight; super¬ 

ficial. 

There is a power in virtue to attract our adherence to her 
before all the transient and skin-deep pleasures that we fondly 
search after. Fellham, Jtes. ii.57, 

Ski'nfi,imt. n. [iii« and A niggardly 

person. 

SKINK. n. s. [fcenc, Saxon.] 

I. Drink; any wing potable.’ 

a. PottBM. 

Scoten skint, which is a pottage of strong nourishment, is 
made with the knees and rinews of beef, but long boiled. 

Bacon, Hat, Uisl. 

To Skivk. 0. ». [fcencan, Saxon.] To serve drink. 
Both noun and verb are wholly obsolete. 

Ski'nkeb. n. $. [frqm aim*.] Chie that serves 
drink. 

I rive thee this pennyworth of sugai, clapt even now into 
“'‘“•ler skinkers one tnat never spoke other 
English in hit lif^ than right shillings and sixpence, and yon 
arc welcome, sir. tOakspearc, Hen. 11 '. 
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Hang up all the j^r faqi-druikert. 

Cries old Sim, the king of skiidten. B. Jonson. 

llis mother took the cup tbe clown had M'd: 

The recondler bowl went round the board. 

Which, empty’d, the rude stinker still restor’d. Hryden. 

Ski'nless.# a^. [fibn and fess.] Having a s^ht 
skin: as, the skinless pear. Sm Peab. 

Skx'mned^ adJ. [from skin.'} Having skin; hard; 

callousjV 

When the ulcer becomes foul, and discharges a aaiQr ichor, 
the edges in process of time tuiA in, and, grovring tHnncdand 
hard, give it tbe name of callous. Sh^, Surgery, 

Ski'nner. n. s. [from sb’it.] A dealer in skins, or 
pelts. 

Ski'nkiness. «. s. [from sitini^.] The quality of 
being skinny. 

Ski’nny. ad^. [from skin.} ConiistiDg only of skin ; 
wanting flesh. 

Her choppy finger laying 

Upon her skinny lips. Shtdespeare, Macbeth, 

Lest the asperity of these cartilages of the windpipe should 
hurt the gullet, which is tender, and of a skinny substance, 
these annulary gristles arc not made round; but where the 
gullet touches the wrindpipc, there, to fill up the circle, is 
only a soft membrane, which may easily ri*^ way. 

Bay an Ike Creatism. 

His fingers meet 

In skinny films, and shape his ooiy feet. Addison, Ovid. 

To SKIP.'I* v.n. [^squittire, Italian; esguiver, Fr. I 
know not whether it may not come, a dimmutive, 
from scape. Dr. Johnson. —’^he derivation given 
by Dr. Johnson is fanciful and unfounded. &re- 
nius satisfactorily refers our word to the Icel. skopa, 
to run up and down^ To fetch quick bounds; 
to pass by quick leaps; to bound lightly and joy¬ 
fully. 

Was not Israel a derision unto thee ? Was he found among 
thieves? For since thou makest of him, thou skippedst for joy. 

Jer. xlviii. 37. 

The queen, bound with love’s powcrful'st charm, 1 
Sat with Pigwiggen arm in STm: ' 

Her merry mr.ids that tliought no harm. 

About the room were skipping. Drayton. 

At spur or switch no mure tie skipt. 

Or lueiitled pace, than Spaniard wbipt. HudUiras. 

The earth-bom race • 

O’er fv’ry hill and verdant pasture stray. 

Skip o’er the lawns, and by the rivers play. Blackmore. 

juliii siipped from room to room, ran up strirs and down 
stairs, peeping into every cranny. Arbuthnot, J. Bull. 

Thus each hand promotes the pleasing pain, 

And quick sensations skijt from vein to veW Pope. 

Tlie lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Hud he thy reason, would he skip and plav ? P(pe. 

To Skip ofocr. To pass without notice. 

Pope Pius II. was wont to say, that the former popes did' 
wisely to set tiie lawyers a work to debate, whether the dona¬ 
tion of Constantine the Great to Sylvester of St. Peter’s patri¬ 
mony were good or valid in law or no; the better U> skip over 
the matter in fact, whether there was ever any such tlung at 
ail or no. _ Bacon, Apoph. 

A gentleman made it a nile,pn reaifina, to si'm over all 
sentences where he spied a note of admiration at tte end. 

Swiji. 

To Skip. u. a. 

1. To miss; to pass. 

Let not thy sword one: 

Pity not honour’d age for his white beard; 

He is an usurer. _ Shakspeare, T^mm. 

They who have a mind to see the issue, may skip these two 
chapters, and proceed to the following. Burnet. 

2. Id the following example skip is active or neuter, 
as over is thought an adverb or prqN»ition. 

4 * 
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^hou^ to engiM wry fitr in nich « OMtaphyueal ipecu- 
bdea were unfit, when I only endeavour to explicate fliudi^, 
yet we dare not quite tkip it over, lent we be accused of over* 
leeiag it. Boifle. 

Slcir.. n. s, tfrom the verb.] A light leap or bound. 

He looked ven curunisly upon hinimf, Bomcdmcs fetching 
a little as it he had'said bis strength hod not yet forsaken 

him. . Sidwy. 

You will make to large a tkip as to cast youn||f from the 
land into the water. Moreaffmut Athewn, 

Sici'pJACK.’f* », s, [skip and jack.'} An upstart. 

A way was oj^ned to eveiy tktpjai^. 

Matiiu, ilferr.qf/Vi«ts,(iy54,)_Ll. ii. b. 

The want of shame or brains dees not presently entitle evciy 
little i/njtjack to the board’s end in the cabinet L'EHrange, 

Ski^pkennel. n. s. and kennel.} A lackey; a 
footboy. 

SEi'pPEB.*f*’«. s. [Ihora the verb.] 

1. A dancer. Ilulocl. 

2. A youngling; a thoughtless person. 

Youngling, thou canst not love so dcj^ as I; — 

Skipper, stand back; ’tls age that nourishcth. 

Skak$pearey Tam.oflhe Shreto. 

3. [schipper^ Dutch.] A shipmaster; a shipboy. 

Are not you afntid of being drowned too ? No, not 1 , says 

the skipper. L’Estrange. 

No doubt you will return very much improved.-Yes, 

refined like a Dutch skipper (roni a whale*fisning. Congrenc. 

4. The hornfish, so called in some places. 

Ski'ppet. «. s. [probably from skiff!} A small boat. 

Not used. 

Upon tlie bank they sitting did espy 
A dmnty damsel, dressing of her hair. 

By whom a little sMppet floaiinj^id appear. Spenser, F. Q.. 

Ski'ffimgly.^ adv. [from skip.} By skips and leaps. 

Huloel. 

If one read skippingly and by snatches, and not take the 
thread of the story along, it must needs puzzle and distract 
the memory. ^ Insfr. For. Trav. p. 39. 

To Skihi..# V. n. To stfream out. Common in 
the north of England. Perhaps from skirl, our 
old word for shrill. Sec S|1 Rii.l. 

SKPIUkllSH.'f* ». s. [from ps and carm, Welsh, the 
shorn of war: whence ysgarm, and ysgarmes, old 
British words. Maes a naio ’sganne.' a venan, says 
an ancient writer. Escarmouche, French. Dr. 
Johnson. — Junius deduces it from the Greek 
{karmi,) a battle, prefixing thc.v. Others 
rrom the German verb schirmen, to skirmish. Our 
word approaches nearest in form the ancient French 
skermucM, “ petit combat.”] 

T. A slight fight: less than a set battle. 

When we wall wrastle with death, if we winne that skir~ 
tuisk we have enoAgb. 

Patter, Serm. at Sir E. Seymour's Burial, (16x3,) p. ig. 

One battle, yes, a skirmish more there was' 

With adverse fortune fi>u|At by Cartismand; 

Her sid^ects most revolt.* Philips,*BriUm. 

2. A contest; acontoition. 

There it a l^d of merry war behrixt steior Benedick and 
her: they never meet but there’s a siirmwA of wit. Shaktpeare. 

.These skhmiskes expire not vnth the first propuguers of the 
opinions: they perhaps began as tiaple duell^; but then 
theyeom have their partisans and abettors, who not only en* 
hanee but tnUU the feud to posterity. Dee. of Chr. Piety. 

Tk Sxi'UfUH.'t' V. n. [acatvioueker, ft. from the 
tV» ngltf looeely; to fight in parties before 
^ aw the shook of the main battle. 
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Ready to charge, and to retire at wiU; 

Though broken, scatter’d, fieA thqr skinmsh still. Fatfax. 

Ere the war beg^n. 

He Ug^tly skirmthes on every string 

Chared with a flying touch. Craskam, MusieFs Duel. 

A gentleman volunteer, skirmishing with the enemy before 
Worcester, was run throu^i his ann in the middle of the 
biceps widi a sword, and shot with a musket-buliet in the 
same shouldcf. Wisemm, Surgery. 

SkFrmisuing. ft n. s. [from skirmish} Act of 
fighting loosely. 

Alarum: skirmishiugs. Talbot pursuath the Dauphin. 

Shstkspeare, Hen. FI. P. I. 

Rhetorical flowers — are but light skirmishings, and not 
serious contendings, in matters of reli^on. 

Bp. Taylor, Arlif, Hanisom. P, 4Z. 

I’ll pass by the little skirmishiiigs on cither side. Atteroury. 

Ski'kmisuek.'I* ». s. [from skirmish} He who skir¬ 
mishes. Barret. 

To SxiuR.'f' o. a. [This word seems to be derived 
from ]'ci)i, Saxon, pure, clean; unless it shall be 

^ rather deduced from aKteldm. Dr. Johnson. — The 
Saxon word, cited by Dr. .Johnson, has no con¬ 
nection with skirt'. ITie Greek atu^aias, {skirtao,) 
is to jump or run about, and deri#d from oxa/ew, 
(skairo,) to leap, which is the better etymon.] To 
scour; to ramble over in order to clear. 

Send out more horscij^uT the country round. 

lUutktpeare, Macbeth. 

yb SKiKK.i'’ V. n. To scour; to scud; tq run in 
baste. This word is used in some parts of the nortii 
for to slide swiftly. 

We’ll uKtkc them skirr away as swift as stones 
Enforced from the old Assyrian slings. Skakspeare, Hen. V. 

I.ight shadows. 

That, in athought, scur o’er the fields of com. 

Beaum. and FI. Bonduco, 

SKi'RRET.-f' n. s. [sisarum, Lat. Camden calls skirrels. 
skirwortft Ray, Rem. p. 152.] A plant. 

Skirrets are a sort of roots propagated by seed. 

• ■ Mortimer. 

SKIRT. «. s. [skoerte, Swedish.] 

1. The loose edge of a garment; thfit part which 
hangs loose below the waist. 

It’s but a nightgown in respect of yours; cloth of gold and 
cuts, side .sleeves and skirls, round underborne with a bluish 
tinsel. Sksskspeare", Much Ada. 

As Samuel turned about to go a^y, he laid hold upon 
die skirt of his mantle, and it rents'' ■ i Sam, xv. z;. 

2. Tlie edge of any.4tart of the dress. 

A narrow lace, or a small skirl of ruffled linen, which runs 
along the upper part of the stays before, and crosses the breast, 
being a port of toe tucker, is called the modesty-piece. 

. Addison. 

3. Edge; margin; border; extreme part. 

He should seat himself at Atbie, %pon the skirl of that un¬ 
quiet country. ' ' Spenser on Irefand. 

Y'! imsts, that rise 

From hi^r steaming lake, dusky or grey. 

Till thAmn paint your fldecy skirts with ^Id, 

In honour to the world's great Author rise. Milton, P. L. 

Though I fled him ai^, yet recall’d 
To life prolong'd, and promis’d race, I now 
Gladly Eehold, though but his utmost skirts 
Of gioiy, and far olf his steps adore. Mi/ton, P. L. 

The nortliem deals that Join to Syria haVe entered into the 
conquests or commerce of the four gmt empires; but that 
which seems to have secured the other is the stony and sandy 
desalts, through whkh no army con pass. Temple. 

Upon the deirU 

Of Arragon our squander’d troops he rallies. Drydm. 

To- $KiBT.. V. a. [firom the noon.] To border; to run 
tiong the edge. 
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Temple iltirMk this hundred on the wute ude. 

Of all tbe«e bounds, 

With shadowy forests and wititi champions rich’d. 

With plenteous rivers and wide tkitted meads. 

We make riiee lady. Shaitpearc. 

The middle pair 

Skirted his loins and tni|^8 with downy gold. MUlon, P. L. 

A spacious circuit on the hill there stood. 

Level and wide, and ekirted round with wood. Addison. 

Darit cypresses the skirting sides adorn’d, 

And gloomy eugh-trecs, which for ever mourn’d. Harte. 

SKIT.* n. s. \skats. Ice!, a frolicksotne, or pert 
woman.] 

1. A liglit, wanton wench. The word is also used in 

Scotland. * 

[Herod] at the request of a dancing skit stroke off* the head 
of St. John the Baptist. ^ 

. Howard, {E, of Nortltampton,) Drf. ag. Sup. Propk. (1583.) 

2. A reflection, [from the < Sax. j'ciain, to cost foith. 
The word is now us^ for some jeer, or jibe, or 
covered imputation, thrown or cast upon any one. 
Mr. H. Tookc, Div. of Purl. ii. 144.] 

To Skit.# u. a. [from the noun.] To cast reflec¬ 
tions on. North. Grose. 

SKrTTISII.*fr aiVj. [sX-yc, Danish; 5cA«f, Dutcli. 
Dr. Johnson. — Sii. (>oth. shy, as a[>plied to 
a horse, from shf, to avoid, to shun. Semiius.] 

1. Shy; easily frighted. 

A stilish filly —fair eiloiigh for such a packsaddle. 

Ifcaum. and PI. Scorn/, hadi/. 
A rcstiff skittish jade had gotten a trick of rising, starting, 
and flying out at his own shadow. L’Estrange. 

2. Wanton; volatile; hasty; precipitate, [from .s/vV. 
See Skit.] 

Now expectation, tickling skittish spirits. 

Sets all on hazard. Shakspeurr. 

lie still resolv’d, to mend the matter, 

T’ adhere and cleave the obstinatcr; 

And still the skittisher and looser. 

Her freaks appear’d to sit the closer. Ilndibras. 

3. ChangcBDlc; ficklei: 

Some men sleep snskiltish fortune’s hall,* 

While others play the idcots in her eyes. Shakspearr. 

Such aa# am, all true lovers are; 

Unstiiid and skittish in ail notions else. 

Save in the constant image of the creature 

That is beiov’d. Shakspearr, Tw. Eight. 

What skittish things popular benevolence and popular ap 
plausc hkvc been always found to be, experience hath taught 

others. . Hammond, fVorks, iw s 47 - 

SKi'’'n't.SHLY.'|* adv. [from skittish,'} Wantonly; 
uncertainly; fickiy. SherV-vod. 

The beasts were very plump, and skittuhip played as they 
passed by; not knowing whither they were driven. 

Silual. ofParad. (1683,) p. 93. 
Ski'ttishmess. h. s. [from Wantomicss; 

fickleness. 

SKi'TrLES.# If. [formerly keeh or kayles, and 
kettlepins. See Kayjle. “ Wlien shall our kittell- 
pins return agmn into the Grccmi*skyitals 
Sadler, Rights of the Kingdom, 1649, p. 43.] 
Ninepins. 

No more the wherry feels my stroke so true; 

At skittks, in a grizzle, can 1 play V 

* lyarton. Ode to a Grade IVig. 

Skokce. n.s. [See Sconce.] 

Reinard ransa^eth every comer of his wily skoner, and be- 
sdireth the utmost of his nimble stumps to quit his coat from 
thmr jaws. Careui. 

SKREEN. ft. 5. lescran, escrein, Fr. which Minsheu 
derives from secemiadum, Lat. Nimts violenhr ut 
soletf says Skinner, which may be true as to one of 
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the senses; but if the first sense of skreen be a kind 
of coarse sieve or riddle, it may perhaps com^ if 
not from cribrum, from some of the descendants of 
cmio.] 

1. A riddle or coarse sieve. 

A shuttle or skreen to rid soil fro’ the corn. Tusser. 

2. Any thing by which the sun or weather is kept off. 

To ch|ppen fans or buy a screen. Prior. 

So loi$ condemn’d to fires and screens. 

You dread the waving of these greens. Auonpm. 

3. liSiclter; concealment. 

Fenc’d from day, by night’s eternal stolen; 

Unknown to heavci., and to myself unseen. Drpden. 

To Skreen. v . a. [from the noun.] 

1. To riddle; to sift. A term yet used among 
masons when they sift sand for mortar. 

2. To shade from sun or light, or weathqr. 

3. To keep off light or weather. 

The curtains closely drawn, the light to skreen: 

Thus cover’d with an artificial night, i. 

Sleep did his office. ^ JOrj/den. 

The waters mounted up into the air: their interposition 
betwixt the earth and the sun skreen and fence off the heat, 
otherwise insupportable. tt'oodwan^ Eat. Hist. 

4. To shelter; to protect. 

Ajax interpos’d 

His sevenfold shield, and skreedd I,acrtcs’ son, 

When the insulting Trojans urg’d biin sore. Philips. 

Hu that travels with them is to skreen tlicni, and get them 
out when they have run thciuselvcs into the briars. Locke. 

His m^esty encouraged his subjects to make mouths at their 
betters, and atlerwards skreened tiiern from punishment. 

Spectator, 

I'he scales, of which the scarf-skin is composed, ore de¬ 
signed to fence the orificc*.rf the secretory ducts of the miliary 
glands, and to skreen the nims from external injuries. Chepne. 

To Skuinge.# 7 v.a. [perhaps a corruption of skree!. 
To .Skhukge. 3 Sec To ScRUZE.] To squeeze 
violently: a colloquial word in many parts of Eng¬ 
land. 

SKUE.'f' adj. [See Ski^.] Oblique; sidelong. It 
is most 11!^ in the adverb pskue. 

Several iiave imagined that this skue posture of the axis is a 
most unfortunate thing; - and that, if the poles had been erect 
to the plane of tlic cchptick, dl mankind would have ei^oyed a 
very paradise. * Benilep, 

To iSkug.# V. a. [perliajis a corruption of skiolka, 
!Su. Ootli. to seek hiding-places, to sculk; for to 
sktdk was formerly written to skorakc. See Cotgrave 
aiul Slierwood. “ Musscr, to lurk, sktnake, &c.”] 
'I'o hide. Used in the north of England according 
to Orosc. 

I’o Skii'i.k. r. ». To hide; to lurk in fear or malice. 
See To Sculk. 

Discover’d, and defeated of your prer. 

You shdk’d behind the fence, and sneak’d away. JOrpden. 

While publick good aloft in pomp thejr wield. 

And private interest skulks behind the shield. Young. 

SKULL, n. s. Iskiola, Icelandick, a head.] 

1. Toe bone that incloses the head: it is mode up of 
several pieces, whicli, being join^ together, form a 
considerable cavity, which contains the brain as in a 
box, and it is proporUonate to the^ bigness of the 
brain. ♦ (jsiincif. 

Someday in dead men’s skuUs t and in those hole^ 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept. 

As ’twere fn scorn of eyCs, reflecting gems. 

Shakspeare, Rkh. II/. 
With redoubled strokes he plies his li^; 

But drives the batter’d dtuU within tlic brains. Hrpden, 
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3 . Cfceole, Skxon» a ctnipany.] A shoal. See Scull. 

lU|i^ to the lifer where jrou have Kea them twim in AM* 

.ordioeli. 

Sku'lLCAP. M.S. 

1. A headpiece. 

3 . \tassida, Lat.], A plant. 

Skute.# tt!>. Dutch.] A boat or small 

vessel 

llicgr carried with them alt the ikuiei and boati that might 
be found. Sr R. WilUam, Act of theLowOountr. (i6iS,) P‘ * 

SKY.f Danish; from sit/a, Su. Gotlu to 

cover.] • 

I. The region which surrounds this earth bt^pnd the 
atmosphere. It is tchcn for the whole region with¬ 
out the earth. 

The mountains their broad backs upheave 
Into the clouds, their tops ascend the Milan, P. L. 

The maidi of Argos, who with frantick cries, 

And imitated lowin^fill’d the ikiet. RotcommoH. 

Ruse nil thy winds, with night involve the Aiei, Drydcn, 

3 . The heavens. 

The thonderer’s bolt you know 

fiilv planted, batters all rchelUng coasts. SluJctpeare,Cymbeline. 

What is tiiis knowleilge but the iky stol'n fire, 

For which die thief still chain’d In ice doth sit ? JDaviei. 

Wide is the fronting gate, and rais’d on high. 

With adamantine columns threats tfaesA^. Drydcn. 

3. The weather; the climate. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to answer with thy un¬ 
cover^ body this cxtremi^ of the Met. Shakipeai e, K. Lear. 

We envy not the warmer clime that lies 
In ten dc^ecs of more indulgent tkiet ; * 

Nor at the coarseness of our limtv’n repine, 

Though o’er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine. Addison. 

4. [rl^, Su. Goth.] A clojid; a shadow. 

She passeth, as it were a *k^'^ 

All dean oat of die lady’s sight.* Gower, Conf. Am, B. 4. 

SkVey. adj. [from Not very elegantly formed.] 
Ethereal. 

A breath thou art, 

Servile to all the tkyey influences, 

Hut do this habitation, wheratbou keep’st, 

Honriy afflict Shakipeare, Meat, far Meat, 

Sky'colouh. n.$. [*^tnd co&ttr.] An azure colour; 
the colour of the sky. 

A solution as clear as wat^ with only a li^t touch of Ay- 
eolour, but nothing near so high as the ceruleous tincture of 
diver. Rayte. 

Sry'coloured. adj. and co/o7<a] Blue; azure; 
, like the dey. 

Ibis your Ovid himself bat hinted, when he tells us that the 
blue water-nymphs ate drased in Avowed garments. 

Additon, 

Sky'oyed. adj. [% and dye.] Coloured like the sky. 

There figs, skydyed, a purple hue disclose. P^. 

Skewed, a^. [from s^.] Enveloped by the skies. 
This ii^naudiorized, and inelegant. 

The pale dduge floats 

O’er the Ayd mountain to the shadowy vale. Tkomton. 

Sky'ish. 0^. [from «i^.] Coloured by the ether; 
amroaching the sl^. 

Of this flat a mountain fou have mode, ft 

T* o’erton old Pelion, or ue AyiA head 
Of hlne Olympus. Staiiparr, Hamlet, 

Sxt'lark. n. s.jsly and M,] A lark mat mounts 
and sings. 

He nest proceeded to the Aylafk, jfpunting up by s proper 
scale of notes, and aflerwardt falHng to the ground with a 
vay easy daicat. Spectator. 

fitrueHT. »•& [%andhgii/.] A window placed 
, if a toopf not laterally, but in the d^g. 

taonitraui fowl dropt through the Aiyligkt, near his wife’s 

Anutkiat and Pope, 


Skakspeare, Macbeth. 
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Sky'hocket. «.s. [shj mi rocket.} A kind of fire¬ 
work, which flies high, and burns as it flies. 

I considored a comet, or, in the language of the vulgar, a 
blazing star, as a skyrmket discharged by an hand that is iiU 
mighty. Adduan. 

SLAB.^ adj. [A woril, I suppose, of die same o^i- 
nal with slabber, or slatier. ace To Slabber. Tic 
T ent, slabbe is a slabbering-bib.] TTiick; viscDim; 
glutinous. 

Nose of Turk, and Tartars lips; 

Finger of birth.stranglcd liabc, "i 
Ditch-dclivcr’d by a drab; > 

Make the grurl thick aud Aai. } 

SLAB.-f* «. #. 

A puddle. 

They must lie diligently cleansed from moss, AA, and oosc. 

Evelyn. 

3. A plane of stone: os, a marble slab. 

3. The outside plank of a piece of timber when sawn 
into boards. Ray, and Grose. 

To SLA'BBEB.'f’ v.a. iTcuU slabben, sktUieren.'} 

1. To sup up hastily. This meaning Dr. Johnson hus 
ovcrpasscil. ITiQ^Teiit. is the s,nne. 

To slabber pottage 1^ half hot and cold. Barret, Alv. 15 80. 

2. To smear with spittle. 

He slabbered me all over, from check to cheek, with his great 
tongue. , Arbuthnut, J, Btdl.. 

3. To shed; to spill. * 

The milk-pan and cream-pot so slabber'd and tost. 

That butter is wanting, and chmc is half lost. Taster. 

To Sla'bber. u. n. 

1. To let die spittle fall from khc inoutli; to drivel. 

2. To shed or pour any thing. 

Sla'bberer. n.s. [from siinJiie/-.] One who slabbers; 
an idiot. 

Sla'bby. adj. [ The same with sUth.} 

1. Thick; viscous. Not used. 

Ill the cure of an ulcer, with a moist intemperies, slahby and 
greasy mcdiiamcuts are to be forborn, and drying to be nsccl. 

IViteman, Surgery, 

2. Wet; floody: in low language. f. 

When waggish boys the stunted besom ply. 

To rid the slaUry pavements, pass not by. Gay^ 

SLACK.*!” adj. [pleac, .Saxon; sink, Su. Goth.; daken, 
Icelandick; yslack, Welsh; laxus. Lot.] 

1. Not tense; not haid drawn; loose. 

The vdn in the arm is that which Aretteus commonly opens; 
and he gives n partinalur caution in this case to make a sUiA 
compression, for fear of cxcitii^ a convulsion. Arbutbnot. 

2. Relaxed; weak; not holding fast. 

In that day, it shall be said to J^salem, Fear not ; and to 
Zion, let not thine hands be s/ik. ZgA. iii, 16, 

All his joints relax’d: 

From his stack hana the rarland wreath’d for Eve 

Down dropp’d, and all the faded roses shed. Milton,'P, L. 

,3. RemisB; notdilimnt; note^r; not fervent. 

Thus much bdp and fuMierance is more yielded, in that, if 
so be our seal and devotion to Godward be dock, the alacrity 
and fervour of others serveth as a present spur.. HoAer. 

Sedng lus soldiers slaA and timorous, he reproved thm of 
cowardice and treason. Kndki. 

Nor were itjustyWould he resume that shape, .p 
That tbwk devotion should his thunder 'scape. Waller. 

Rebellion now began, fof lack '' 

Of zeal and plunder, to grow zfod. HuMrat. 

4. Notviolrat; not rapid. . 

WithdscAvpaesr. Ckauecr, JCn. Tale. 

Their pace was fonnal, amt, and tlack .* 

His nimble wit outran the heavy pack. Drydcn. 

5. Not intense. 
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A handful of Jack dried hiiipt ipoil many pounds, by taking 
away their pleasant smell. Mortimer. 

To j *'• ”• rl««an.] 

1. To be reinies; to neglect. 

When thou slialt vow a vow unto the Lord, slack not to pay 
it. Deut. xxiii. ai. 

2. To lose the power of cohesion. 

The fire in lime burnt, lies hid, so that it appears to be cold ; 
but water excites it ugoin, whcncby it slacks and crumbles into 
fine powder. “ Muxoa, Meek. Ex, 

3. To abate. 

Whence these r.^ng fires 

Will slacken, if his breath stir not their flames. Mill on, P. L. 

4. To languish; to fail; to flag. Ainsworth. 

Slacking in such care and desire. 

lTecesi,aiy ErutSl. of a C^ps. Man. (1543,) sign. A. 8. 

To Slack. ? _ 

To Sla'cken. 5 * ' 

1. To loosen; to make less tight. 

All! generous youth, that wish forlicar; 

Slat^ all thy sails, and fear to come. Diyden. 

Had Ajax been employ’d, our slacken’d sails 
Had still at Aulis waited jiappy gales. Dryden. 

2. To relax; to remit. 

This makes the pulses beat, and lungs respire { 

This holds the sinews like a liridle’s reins. 

And makes the liody to advance, retire. 

To turn or stop, as she them slacks or strains. Davies. 

Taught power’s due use to people and to kings, 

Taught not to slack nor strsun its tender strings. Poj)e. 

3. To ea.se; to mitigate. Philips tlieins to have used 
it by mistake for slake. 

Men, having hern broufht up at home under a strict rule of 
duty, always restrained by sharp penalties from leWd behaviour, 
s» soon us they come thither, where they sec laws more slackly 
tended, and the h.'ird restraint, which they were used unto, 
now slacked, they grow more louse. S/mnser. 

If tiicn- he cure or charm 
To respite or deceive, or slack the pain 
Of tliis ill mansion. Milton, P. L. 

On our account has Jove, 

Indulgent, to ull moons some succulent plant 

Allotted, that poor helpless man might slack 

His [irescnt thiRst, and matter find for toil. Philips. 

4. To remit for want of eagerness. 

My guards 

Arc you, great powers and the nnlwted strength 

Of a finm conscience; which shall arm each step 

Ta’en for the state, and teach me stack no pace. S. Jonson. 

With such delay well pleas’d, they stack their course. 

Milton, P.L. 


5. To cause to be remitted; to make to abate. 

You may sooner by ima^ation quicken or stack a motion, 
than nuse or cease it; w it is easier to make a dog go slower 
than make him stand still. Bacon. 

This doctrine must supersede and slacken all industiy and 
cndeavoiv, which i^the lowest degree of that which hath been 
promised to be accepted by Christ; and leave nodiing to us to 
deliberate or attempt, but only to obey our fate. Hammond. 

Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, * 

The wise man’s cumbrance, if not snore; more apt 
To slacken virtue, and abate her edge. 

Than prompt her to do ought may merit pnuse. Milton, P. li. 

Balls of this metal sladdd Atlanta’s pace, 

And on the amorous youth bestow’d the race. Waller. 

One conduces to the poet’s aim, which he is driving on in 
every line: the other daehent his. pace, and diverts him from 
his way. Dtyden. 

6 . To relieve; to unbeocL 

Here have I seen the king, when great alSiirs 
Gave leave to slacken and unbend ms cares. 

Attended to the chase by aU the flower 

Of youth, whose hopes a noblw prey devour. Denham, 

7. To withhold; to use less liberally. 


He that so generally is good, must iA necessity hold his virtue 
to you, whose worthiness would stir it up where it wanted rather 
than Back it where there is such abunducc. Shakspeurc. 

8. To crumble; to deprive of the pow'er of cohesion. 

Some unslacked lime cover with ashes, and let it stand till run 
comes to slack the lime; then spread them together. Mordmer. 

9. To neglect. 

Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From those that she calls servants, or from mine ? 

—If then they chanc’d to Back ye. 

We could controidiem. Shaktpeare, K, Lear. 

This good chance, that thus much fiivoureth. 

He slacks not. ‘ * Daniel, Civ. War. 

Slack not the good pre^e, while heav’n inspires 
Our minds to dare, and gives the ready fires. Dryden. 

IQ, To repress; to make less quick or ibrcible. 

1 should be griev’d, young prince, to think my presence 
unbent your thoughts, and slackeKd ’em to arms. Addison. 

SLACK.'f ,«. s. [from the verb To slake. Hiis sub¬ 
stantive is called slake in thc,^norlli of England.^ 
Small coal; coal broken in small parts: us, ducked 
lime turns to powder. 

Slack.# n. s. A valley or small shallow dell North. 

* Grose, 


Sla'ckly.'J' adv. [yleadiee, Sax.] 

1. Loosely; not tightly; not closely. 

2. Negligently; rcmi.ssly. 

That a king’s children should be so convey’d, 

•So stacktii guarded, and the search so slow 

That could not trace them. Shakspe^, Cymb. 

3 . Tardily. CotgravCf and Sherwood. 

Si.A'cKNEss.'f’ n. s, [I'leacnej-fe, Sax.] 

1. Looseness; not tightness. 

2. Negligence; inattention; remisstiess. 

It coucerneth the-duty o^e church by law to provide, that 
the looseness and slackness'iK men may not cause the com- 

< mandmeuts of God to be unexecuted. Hooker. 

These thy offices, 

80 rarely kind, arc as interpreters 

Of my bebind-hand slackness. Skaksprare, Wint, Tale, 

From man’s elTeminale slackness it begins. 

Who should better hold his place 

Bv wisdom, and superior gifts receiv’d. Milton, P. L. 

3. Tardine-s. 

When they have no disposition to shoot out above their lips, 
there is a slackness to heat, and a cure is vciy difficultly effected. 

Sharp, Surgery. 

4. Weakness; not force; not intenscncss. 

Through the darkness of motion, or long banishment from 
the air, it might gather some aiitncss to putrefy, Breretvood. 

Slade.# ». s. [j'lmb. Sax. vallis, Iwmner; via in mon- 
tiiim convallibus, Lye. But Lye adds the Iccl. 
slaeJ, a valley.] A flat piece ot ground lying low 
and moist; a little den or valley. 

The thick and well grown fog doth matt my smoother slades ; 
And oil the lower leas, as on the higher hades. 

The daintic clover grows. Drayton, P^yolb. S. 13. 

Slag. b. s. 'I'he dross or recrement of metal. 

Not only the calces but the glasses of metal may be of iKf- 
fering colours from the natural colour of the metal, as I have 
observed about the glass or slag of craper. Boyle. 

SLAiBi'f' n. s. [flee, Saxon. Dr. Johnson cites this 
word, without any etymology, merely from Ains¬ 
worth. It was in use long beQire. Sec it in 
Sherwood. It is properly sk^, though sometimes 
written also slay. See Sley.] A weaver’s reqd. 

SLAiN.'f’ The participle passive of slay. Lrl«3‘’n» 


Saxon.] 

The Bain of the Lord sbdl be many. Isa. Ixvi. 1 6. 

The king ^w vain. 

Fought all his battles o’er agun; 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew 

the Bmn. J k^eyden. 
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Th SLAK£. V. a, [from dock, Skinner; from daeckof 
Icelandick, to quendi, Lye.] 

1. To quench; to extinguish. 

He did olways striTe 

Himself with salves'to health for to restore, 

Aad slake the heavenly fire that raged evertnore. Spenser. 

If I digg’d np tiiy forefathers’graves, 

' And hung thmr rotten coffins up in chains, 

It could not slake mine ire, nor case my heart. 

*Shakspeare, Hen, VI. 

She with her cold hand i/o^cs 

His spirits, the sparks of life, and chills his heart. Crashaw. 

From liilus* head ) 

A lambent flame arose, which gently spread > 

Around his brows, and pn his temples : ) 

Amaz’d, with nmnine wAer we prepare 

Tt^uench tbe<*acred fire, and slake his hiur. Hrydcn. 

The fragrant fruit from bending branches shake. 

And with the crystal stream their thirst at pleasure sMe. 

Jitackmare, Crealiou, 

Cdhrse arc his mealz; the fortune of the chnee; 

Amidst the running stream he slakes his thirst. Addison, Cato. 

2. It is usM of lime; so that it is uncertain whether 
the original notion of to^slack ot ,^lake lime be to 
powder or quench it. 

' That which he saw happcnmMlD be fresh lime, and gathered 
before any rain had fallen to stake it. Woodward. 

To Si.AKE.'f' V. n. [This is apparently from slack."] 

1. To grow less tense; to be relaxed. 

If she the body’s nature did partake, 

Her staength would with the body’s strength decay; 

But when the body's strongest sinews slake. 

Then is the soul most active, quick, and gay. Davies, 

2. To abate. 

The fever slaketh. Barret, Alv. 1,5 80. 

3. To go out; to be extin^shed.. 

She perceiving that his flanta did slake. 

And lov’d her only for bis trophy’s sake. Bro^. 

Slake.# n. s. See Slack. 

7 b Slam.'J* V. a. [Icel. slacmot Icviter verberuro, 
ceederc: aliis cognatum creditur Icel. /mm, ver- 
hcrarc. Screnius.] To slaughter; to crush; a 
word not used but in low conversation. Dr. John¬ 
son. — It is used in the north both for to beat or 
cuff a person, and also to push violently: os, he 
slamm'd-Xo the door. See Grose. It is also used 
at canls: us, he is slammed, that i% beaten, without 
winning one trick. 

Sla.m.# n, s. Defeat: applied, atcard.s to the ad- 
versaw who has not reckoned a single point. A 
low phrase. 

Thus all the while a club was trump. 

There’s none could ever beat the rump; 

Until a noble general came. 

And gave the cheaters a clear slam. Loyal Songs^ 

Sla'hki^.# 7 H. s. tperhaps from the German 
Sla'mmerkin. 5 tchlam, dirt.] A slatternly woman; 
a trolltqi: a vulgar woi^. 

To SLA'NDER.’f* v. a. leselander, old French, the 
same. Dr. Johnsop refers to the Lat. scandtdum i 
Dr. Jamieson, to the Su. Goth, klander, from kland, 
in&iny, as the origin.] To censure falsely; to 
belie. 

Slander Valendne 

Witli falsehood, cowardice, and poor desceht. ^akspeare. 
He bath slandered thy servant unto the king, z Sam. »x. zy. 
Gfive me leave to spm at earnestly in truly commending it, 
at you have done in untruly and unkindly defocing and slander- 
iig it Wkdgi/i. 

Thou do’iit adth het die throne invade. 

By practice heiden’din diy slandering trade; 

S 


Dtyden, 
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Obtending hcaven*for wbate’er ills befall. 

And fluttering under spedous names thy gall. 

Of all her dears she never slandered one, 

But cares not if a thousanc| are undone. 

SLA'sDER.'f’ «. s. {esclandre, old Fr. from the verb.] 

1. False invective. 

When slanders do not live in tongues; 

When cut-purses come not to throngs. Shakspearc, K. Lear. 

Since that, we hear he is in arms. 

We think not so; 

Yet cho^e the consul wiijk our harms, 

Ihat let him go; 

So in our censure of the state 
We still do wander, 

And make the careful magbtrate 
The mark of slander. B. Jmson, Catiline. 

We are not to be dejected by the slanders aftd calumnies of 
Imd men, because our m|cgrity shall then be cleared by him 
who cannot err in judgement. Nelson. 

2. Disgrace; reproach. 

Thou slander of thy mother’s heavy womb! 

Thou loathed issue of thy father’s loins 1 

Sliakspeare, Rich. III. 

3. ^Disreputation; ill name. 

You shall not find me, dangler. 

After the slander of most stepmofliers, 

III-«y’d unto you. 

Sla'nderer. n. s. [from slander.] One who belies 
another; one who lays false imputations on an¬ 
other. 

In your servants suffer any offence agdiist yourself, rather 
than against GojL endure not that they should be railers or 
slanderers, tcll.tal^ or sowers of dissension. Bp. Taylor. 

Thou shalt answer for this, thou slanderer. Dryden. 

SLA'NDEiious.'f’ adj. [from liaader,] 

1. Uttering reproachful falsehoods. 

What king so strong 

Can tic the gall up in the slanderous tongue ? Shakspearc. 

To me belongs 

The care to shun the blast of standeroiu tongues: 

Let malice, prone the virtuous to defame. 

Thus with vile censure taint my spotless name. Pope. 

2. Containing reproachful falsehoods; calumnious. 

1 was never able till now to choke the mouth of such detrac¬ 
tors, with the certain knowledge of their slanderous untruths. 

Jpenser on Ireland. 

We lay these honours on this man. 

To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads. 

Shakspeare, Jul, Cas. 

As by flattery a man opens his bosom to his mortal enemy, 
so by detraction and a slaaderuus misreport he shuts the same 
to his best friends. South. 

j Scandalous. 

The vile and slanderous death of the cross. Homilies, 

Si.a'nderously. adv. [from slanderous,] Calum- 
niousfy; with false repcoachfr 

I may the better satisfy them who object these doubts, and 
slanderously bark at the courses which are held against that 
traiterons earl and his adherents. Spenser on Iretan k 

They did slanderously olgect. 

Mow that they durst not hazard to present 

In person their defouces. Daniel, Civ. War. 

Sla'mderousstesb.# n. s. [from slanderous.] State 
or quality, of being rtproachful. Scott. 

Slan^. The preterite o^sling, 

Darid slang a stone, and smote the Philistine, t Sam. xvii. 

Slank. ft. s. {tdga martna.] An herb. Ainsworth. 

SLANT.T 7 a^. Itraau^tmghe, a serpent, Dutch. 
SLA'NTING. 3 Skinn^ Dr. Johnson. — From 
the Swedish, slant, oi dinta, to sl^ to miss one’s 
8tq>. Serertins.] Obliquenot direct; not per¬ 
pendicular. 
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Late the clouds * 

Justling, or push’d with winds, rude in their shock, 

Une the ilant lightning; whose thwart flame driven do\m, 
lUndles the gummy bark of fir and pine. P. L, 

Hie sun round the globe describe th’ aequatorline, 

^ which wise means he run the whole survey "i 
With n direct or with utlmUing ray, > 

In the succession of a night and day. ) Blackmore, 

Sla'ntly. 7 adv. [irpin dantJ] Obliquely; not 
Sla'ntwise. 5 pcriicmllcularly; slope^ 

Some maketli a hollowness half a foot deep. 

With fower sets in it, set dantmu asleep. Tutter. 

SLAP,*!” n. s. [schlap^ German.] A blow. Properly 
with the hand o})ci], or with something rather broad 
than sharp. . 

What defence can be used in such a despicable encounter as 
this, but either the dap or the spurn? MUtou, Cokuterkm. 
Rustick mirth goes round: — 

The leap, the »lap, the hhul. T/tonmn, Winter. 

Slap. adv. [from the noun.] With a sudden and 
violent blow. * 

Peg’s servants complained; and if they ofiered to coinc into 
the warehouse, then strait went the yard dap over their noddle. 

. Arbuthnol, J. Bull. 

To Slap. p. or. "[from the noun.] To strike with a 
slap. 

Dick, who thus long hud passive sat, 

Here strok’d his chin, and cock’d his hat; 

Then dapp'd his hand upon the board. 

And thus the youth put in his word. Prior. 

•Slapua'sii. hilctj. [from and dosA.] All at once: 
as any thing broad fulls with a dap into the water, 
and dashes it alxnit. ,A low word. 

And yet, Vapdath, is all again 

In every sinew, nerve, and vein. Prior. 

Slape.# adj. Slippery; and also smooth. Applied 
to ale in Lincoliisliiro, and the north of Kngland. 
Sec Skinner, Ray, and Grose. 

To SLASH.'!' V. a. \slasa, to strike, Iceliiiulick.] 

1. To cut; to cut with long cuts. 

Stai/dng and pinking their skin aud faces. 

Sir T. Ilrrhcrt, Trav. p. lo. 
The long pocket, dmhed sleeve. Guardian, No. J49. 

2. To lash. Slash is improper. ' 

Daniel, n sprightly swain, that iis’d to dash 

The vigorous steeds' that drew his lord’s culush. A'tug. 

3. To cause to make a sharp sound. 

She dash'd a whip which she had in her hand; the crocks 
thereof were loud and drendfiil. 

Afore, Mi/sl, of Godliness, (1660,) p. a to. 
To Slash v, n. To strike at random with a sword ; 
to lay about him. 

The knights witli their bright burning blades 
Broke their rude troops, and orders did confound. 

Hewing and dasMngVl their idle shades. I^ienser, F. Q, 

Not that I’d lop the beauties from bis book, 
lake slashing Bentley with hu desperate hook, . Pope. 

Slash, n. s. [from the verb.] 

I. Cut; wound. 

Some few received some cuts and slashes that had drawn 
blood. Clarendon. 

2; A cut in cloth. 

What! thisaslllk? *• 

Here’s snip and nip, and cut, and slisb andsAuA, 

Like to a censor in a barber’s shop. Shdtspeare. 

Distinguish’d slashes deck the ^eat, 

As each excels in inrth oMto^: 

His o)[let-holes are more and ampler; 

The king’s own body was a sampler. Prior. 

To Slat.# See To Slatter. 

Slatch.*!* n, s. [A sea term.] 
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1. The middle part of a rope or cable that hangs 

down loose. Bailey. 

2. A tron^lory breeze of wind; an interval of fair 
weather: a sea-term. Not noticed by Bailey or 
Johnson. 

At certain times in the winter season, they take their sAitcAes 
of flood and ebb according to their occasions, the effixrts of 
the tide being manifest quite cross the Streight; and ships arc 
ordinarily seen becalmed, &c. 

H. Shere on Ike Mediter. Sea, Ld. Motif ads Mite. p. 9. 

SLATE.’!' n. s. [from dil: date is in some counties 
a crock; or from esclate, a tile, French. Dr. John¬ 
son.— From slaihts, M. Goth, planus; daet, Su. 
Goth. Imvigatus, slaeta, Itevigarc. Screnius. Mr. 
H. Tooke pronounces it the past parjdciplc of the 
Sax. ]-cylan, to divide, to separate. Dr. Johnson’s 
I derivation iVom slit is similar, and more obvious.] 
A grey stone, easily broken into thin plates,.|frhicli 
are used to cover houses, or to u'ritc upon. 

I A square cannot lie so truly drawn upon a slate, at It is 
I conceived in the mind. ’ Grew, Cosmof. 

A small piece of a flat slate the ants laid over the hole of 
their nest, when they foresaw it would ruin. Addison, Spcct. 

I To Slate, v. a. [fron/the noun.] To cover tfio 
; roof; to tile. 

Siinnets and elegies to Cldoris, 

Woidd rai«e a house about two stories, 

A Ivrick ode would state, Siuijl. 

To Slate.# 7 i’. w. [perliaps from j-liecinje^ Sax. 

To Slete. 5 vestigia foraruni.] To set a dog 
louse at any thing, as sheep, swine, &c. A northern 
word. Ray gives it in the form of skte, Grose, of 
date, 

Sla'ter. n.s. [from slafe."] One who covei’s'with 
iHates or tiles. 

To SLA'TTEll.# v. n. [Icel. and O. Sucth. sladde, 
vir liabitu et mori^s indccorus; eii daddra, in- 
comnta. Screnius.] 

1. To he slovtiiily .nid dirty. 

A dirty, shtlernig woman. Bap, in V. Dawgos, 

2. To he careless nr awkward; to spill carelessly : a 
iiortlierii word, and sometimes spoken slat, 

Sla'i'peun. !' w. s. ffrom slatter.'] A woman negligent, 
not elegant or nice. 

Witlioiil the raising of which sum, 

Yon (Lire not Im so troiiblcsome 
To pinch the slallenu bhick and blue. 

For leaving you their work to do. Mudibras. 

We may always observe, that a gossip in politicks it a slat- 
tern in licr family. Addison, Freehoiter, 

The sallow skin is for the swarthy put. 

And love can make ndatleru of a slut. Mrpdcn, 

Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbands glare, 

The new-scour’d mant«m and the slallem air. 6ra^. 

To SLA'n'EHN.# V. a. [from the noun.] To consume 
carelessly or negligently. 

All that 1 desire is, that you will never slattern away one 
mimac ill idleness. Ld. Chestetfidd, Lett. 

Sla'itehnlv.# adj. [from slattern.] Not clean; 
slovenly. 

A very slatternly, dirty, but at the same time veiy genteel 
French maidls appropriated to the use of my daughter. 

L£ Chederjleld. 

Sla'^tternly.# adv. Awkwardly; negligently. 

A fine suit ill mode, and dettendy or tti^ worn, tor from 
adorning, only exposes the awkwardness of the wearer. 

Ld. Chestesfield, 

Sla'tv. adv, [from slate.] Having the nature of 
slate. 
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-AlLlbe stone that is f2a/y. with o texture long, and parallel 
' to the site of the stratum, wul split only lenrth way s, or horizon- 
"taliy; and, if placed in an](othcr position, *tis amt to give wa^’, 
start, and burst, when any considerable weight Is laid upon it. 

Woodward on Fotuh. 

SLAVE, n. s. [esclave, French. It is said to have its 
orimnal fraht the Slaoif or Sclawnians, subdued and 
sold by the Venetians.] 

1. One mancipated to a master; not a freeman; a 
dependant. 

The banish’d Kent, who in disguise 
Follow’d his enemy king, and did him service 
Inu^per for a tkwe. Siaiipeare, K. Lear. 

Thou elvish markt, abortive, rootii^ hog! 

TTiou that wust seal’d }n thy nativity 

The tlave of nature, and the son of helL Shakipeare, Rich. III. 
Of guOMs he makes them tlave* 

lnh<a^itabTy. MUlon, P. L. 

The coodition of servants was diiTerent from what it is now, 
they being generally tkwes, and such as were bought and sold 
forlfbney. . . South. 

Perspective a piunter must not want; yet without tsUecting 
ourselves so wholly to it, as to become daeet of it. Dryden. 

To-morrow, should we thus express our friendship. 

Each might receive a dave into his arms 

This sun, pcrliaps, this morning sun’s the last 

^at e’er shall rise on Roman lAerty. Addieon, Cato. 

2. One that has lost the power of resistance. 

Slnvee to our passions we become, and then 

It grows impossible to govern men. Walter. 

^cn once men are immersed in sensual tilings, and art: 
become tlavet to their passions and lusts, then are they most 
disposed to doubt of the existence of God. Wilkins. 

3. It is used proverbially for the lowest state of life. 
Power shall not exempt the kings of the earth, and the 

great men, neither shall meanness excuse the poorest slave. 

Nelson. 

To Slave.# ». a. [from the noun.] To enslave. 

Fear, — a disease of a life long, which every day slaves a 
man to whatever ill he meets with. Fcltham, Res. i. 71. 1 

Sonic greater, scorning now their narrow boat. 

In mighty hulks and ships (like courts) do dwell, 

Slariug the skiffes that in thdr seas do float. 

P. Fletcher, Pise. Eel. iv. 19. 
But will you stave me to your tyranny ? 

Rraum. and FI, Love's Cure. 

To Slave, v. ». To drudge; to moil ; to toil. 

Had women been the makers of our laws, 

The men ishouid slave at cards from mom to night. Swift. 

Sla'veborn.# a^. {slave and 'em.] Not inheriting 
liberty. 

This vain world — a noble stage. 

Where dave-born man plays to the scoffing stars. 

Drummond, Sotinel. 

Sla'veijke.# ttdj. [dave and fr'^-r.] Becoming a 
slave. 

Why this qiade? this place!' 

This daeelike habit? Shakspearc, Timou, 

SLA'VER.+ n. s, [saliva^ Lat. deefe, Icel. glafoerion, 
Welsh.] Spittle running from the mouth; drivel. 

Mathiolus hath n passage, that a toad communicates its 
venom not only by urine, Imt by the humidity and slaver of 
its mouth, which will not consist with truth. Brown. 

■Of all mad creatures, if the learn’d arc right, ’ 

It is the daver kills, and not the bite. Pope. 

To Sla'veb. V.», [from the noun.] 

I. To be smeared with spittle. 

Should I 

Slaver will) lips, as common as the stairs 
' Timt mount the capitol; join gripes with hands 

Made hard with hourly falsehood as with labour. Shakspeare. 

3U To emit spittle. 

. I,. Mho caine with leowling eyes to deliver, a slavering pood- 
. 'limmnr to the two ladies. SUney. 
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Why must he iputtcr, ipawl, and slaver it. 

In vain, against the p^ms iav’ritc ? Sunjl. 

To Sea'veb. V. a. To smear with drivel. 

Twitch’d by the slave, he mouths it more and more, 

Till with white froth his «>wtt is siavedd o'er, Dryden. 

Sla'veker. n.$. {dabbael-dt Dutch; from daver."} 
One who cannot hold liis spittle; a driveller; an 
Idiot. 

SlaVebinoly.# adv. [from daver.} Witli slafver, or 
drivel. '' Cfdgravc^ and Sherwood. 

Sla'veby. ». s, [from dove,} Servitude; the a>ndition 
of a slave; tbe offices of a slave. 

If my dissentings were out of errour, weakness, or obsti¬ 
nacy, yet no man can think it other than the badge of slavery, 
by sai^ rudeness and importunate efbtrusions of violence to 
have the mist of his errour dispelled. King Charles. 

SLA'UGHTER. n. s. [onrlau^ Saxon, fromfla^an, 
fle^an^ to strike or kill.] Massacre; destruction 
by the sword. 

Sinful Macdufl) 

They Were all struck for thee 1 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 

Fell slaughter on thmr souls. Shakspeare, ifacbelh. 

On cacti hand slaughter and gigpntick deeds. Aldton, P. L. 
The pair you see, 

Now friends below, in close embraces join; 

But when they leave the shady realms of night. 

With mortal heat each other shall pursue: 

What wars, what wounds, what ^all ensue? Dryden. 

To SLA'uGHTEn.“f* ». a. [from the noun.] 

1. To massacre; to slay; to kill with the sword. 

Your castle is surpriz’d, your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughter'd. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

2. To kill beasts for the butcher. 

Sla'uohterlb.# n.s. [from s/asg’A/er.] OSic employed 

in killing. 

Thou dost then wrong me; as the slaughter doth. 

Which givetb many wounds, when one would kill. 

Shakspeare, Hen. FI. P. I. 
Sla'oghterhouse. n.s. {slaughter andAowze.] House 
in which beasts are killed for the butcher. 

Away with me, all you whose souls abhor 
Th’ uncleanly savour of a slaughterhouse ; 

For I am stifl’d with the smell of sin. Shakspeare. 

SLAiftGHTERMAN. ». s. {slat^hler and man.} One em¬ 
ployed in killing. 

The mad mothers with their liowls conra:>’d 
Do break the clouds; us did the wives of Jcwiy, 

At Herod’s bloody hunting slaughtermm. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 
Ten chas’d by one. 

Are now each one the slaughtermm of twenty. Shtdespeare. 

See, thou fight’st against thy countrymen; 

And joih’st with them, will be thy slaughtemwH. 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

Sla'ugiiterous. adj. [from slaughter,} Destructive; 
murderous. 

1 have supt full with horrours: 

Direuess fanuliar to my slaughteraus thoughts 
Cannot once start me. Shakspeare, Machedi. 

Sla'visu. adj. [from s^tv.] Servile; mean; base; 
dependant. 

A thing 

More jfatdsk did I ne'er, than answering 

A*alave without a knock. Shakspeare, Cymb. 

Yon have among you roaf||^ a purchas’d slave, 

Which, like your asm, and your dogs and muln. 

You use in abject and in slavish, part. 

Because you tought.them. ^okspeart, MerdL of fen. 

He, the supreme good, to whom all things ill 
Are but os slamsh officers of vepgeaace, 

Would send a distering guardian, if neM were, 

To keep uiy lite and honow iinassail’d. Mikou, Comus. 

Those are the labour’d births of slavish brains; 

Not the efiect of poetiy, but pains. Denham. 
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SlavitA bitfdi <nt mutiul torei rahean# 

In lying itndni -and ignominiout *wie. Prior. 

StA'visHiY.’f [from jfawwA.] Servilely; meanly. 
The nature of bate people if inch, af ether they obey 
tUnMfy, or command iniolentir. Balegh, Arit tf Emp, ch. ay. 
They are tommonly dejected, tIariMy humble. 

Barton, Anat. Mri. p. 157. 
SLA'viSHNESs.'f* ti. s. [from slavish.^ Servility; mean* 


nef|| * 

Detaining them in more than Egyptian datMtieu, 

. Fotherij/, AtAeom.^t 6 %»,)p.it$. 
Hit willingncM to serve such base things, is the great brand 
of hu'tlttvitlmeu. FoUerfy, At&om. p. lao. 


7 b SL AY.'f’ V. a. pretcr. dew .• part. pass, dain, 
lilahati, Gotliick; slahon, German; flaean, Saxon; 
f/oen, Dutch; slaa, Dan. and Icel.] To kill; to 
butcher; to put to death. 

Her futher’tlirother 

Would bo her lord; or shall I say her uncle? 

Or he that tlew her brothers and her uncle ? 

Shaktpeare, Rieh.JlI. 

Tyrant, shew thy face; 

If thou be’st tlain, and with no steoke of mine, 

My wife and children’s ghosts vnll haunt me still. Shakipeare. 

I saw under the altar the souls of them that were tlain for 
the wool of God. Bev. vi. s. 

Slay and make ready. Gen. xliii. 16. 

Wrath killeth the ioolish man, end envy tlayelk the silly 
one. Job, v. 3. 

Of Trojan chiefs be view'd a numerous train; 

All much lamented, all in battle Aain. Dryden, JEn. 

He must 

By blood and battles power maintain, 

And tlay the monarchs, ere he rule the plain. Prior. 

Slay.# See Sley. 

SLA'vEn. n.'s. [from slay .2 Killer; murderer; de¬ 
stroyer. 

Witness the guiltless blood poured oft on ground; 

The crowned often slain, the tinyer crown’d. Spenser, F. Q. 
They tlew those that were ilayert of their countrymen. 

Abbot. 

The slayer of himself yet saw I there ; 

The gore congeal’d was clotted in his hmr: 

With eyes half clos’d and gaping mouth he lay. 

And gnm qs when he breath’d his sullen soul away. Dryden. 

SLEAVE.'I* n. s. [Of this word I know not well the 
meaning: slcave-silk is explained by Gouldraan, 
Jloccm sericust n lock of silk ; und the women still 
say, sleave the silk, for untwist it. Ainsworth calls 
a weaver’s shuttle o^ reed a slaie, or sley. To shy 
is to part a twist into single fibres. Dr. Johnson.— 
Iccl. dc/a, fila teiiiiin. Sorenius.] The ravelled 
knotty part of tiic silk, which gives great trouble to 
the knitter or weaver. Heath. 

Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d detne of care. 

Shoitpeare, Macbeth. 

I on a fountain light, 

Whose brim with pinks was platM, 

The banks with daiihdillies uight 

With grass like sleave was matted. Drayton, CynOda. 

To Sleave.# v.a. [from the noun.] To separate 
into threads; to sleid. See 2 b Sleid. 

The more sbbtlc, ui’d more hard to deaioe a-two, silken 
thread of self-seeking, is that dominion over consciences. 

Witttloek, Mam. >^1he Eng. (16541) p. 360. 

Sle'aved.# adj. [from deave .2 J not spun ; un¬ 
wrought. • 

Eight wild men all qipnrelled in green moss made with 
sieved silk. Hriinthed, Hist, of Eng. p. 835. 

Sus'^T.’f* adJ. [oftmi written sleesy. Dr. Johnsori.-r- 
And also dea^.2 W^; wiatinff substance. I'his 
seems to be of the same race wi£ deave, or from 
to shy. Dr. Johnson. — Sleaiy boUand is so called, 
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because made in & 7 e»Vz in Gennany; which, from 
its sUghtness, occasions aiybin, slight, ill-wrought 
hollands'to be called Chants. 

1 cannot well away with such tleasy stuff) with such cobweb 
compositions. Howell, Lett. (JaL 1635^ *■ >■ 

SLED.'f* n. s. [slad, Danish; sledde, Dutch.] A 
carriage drawn without wheels. 

Upon an ivory sled 

Thou shalt be drawn among the frozen poles. 

*' Tamburlaine, or the ^yth. Shepherd, (1590.) 

Volgha— 

Who sleds doth suffer on bis watery lea. 

And horses trampling on hk icy face. 

P. Fletcher, IHtc. Eel. ii. T3. 
The sled, the tumbril, hurdles, aud the flail. 

These all must be prqnir’d. Dryden. 

Sle'doed. adj. [from sled.2 Mounted on a sled. 

So frown’d he once when in an angry parte. 

He smote the sledded Polack on the ice. Shaktpeare. 

Sledge. n.s. [plecj, ylcje, Saxon; sleggia, IcelanEick.] 

1. A large heavy bamiaer. 

They him spying, both with greedy force. 

At once ii|x>B hiiiLrun, and him beset, 

With strokes orbiortul steel, without remorse, 

And on his shield like iron sledges bet. Spenser, F. Q. 

The painful smith, with force of fervent heat. 

The hardest iron soon doth mollify, ^ 

That with his heavy sledge he can it beat. 

And fashion to what he it list apply. Spenser. 

The uphand sledge is used by under-workmen, when the 
work is not of the largest, yet requires help to batter and draw 
it out: they use it with both their hands before them, and 
seldom lift their hammer higher than their head. Moeon, 
It would follow that the quick stroke of a light hammer 
should be of greater efficacy than any softer and more gentle 
striking of a great sledge. WUlant, Math. Mag. 

2 . A carriage witliout wheels, or with very low wheels; 
properly a sled. See Sled. 

In Lancadiirc they use a sort of sledge made with thick 
wheels, to bring their marl out, and drawn with one horse. 

Mortimer, Huriandry. 

SLEEK."!* adj. {dcych, and slicht. Tout, planus, from 
dechten, jilanaro. This word was formerly written 
slick. Se.' Slick. And dick, or dicken, is still 
our northern word. See also the substantive 
Sleek.] 

1. Smooth; nitid; glossy. 

J.et me have men about me that are fat, 
iSSferX'-headed men, and such as sleep a-nights. Skoktpeare. 

How’ eagerly ye follow my disgrace. 

As if it fed ye; and how sleek and wanton 
Ye appear in cvciy thing may bring my ruin. Shaktpeare, 
What time the groves were clad in green, 

( The fields all drest in flowers, 

And that the s/eeA-hair’d nymphs were seen. 

To seek them summer bowers. Drayton. 

As in gaze admiring, oft he bow’d 
His turret crest, and ^reA-enamell’d neck. 

Fawning. Mikon, P. L. 

Thy head and hair are sleek, 

And then thou kenib’st the tuzzes on thy cheek. Dryden. 

So sleek her skin, so funltless was her moke, 

Ev’n Juno did unwilling pleasure take 

To see so fair a rival Dryden. 

2. Not rough ; not harsh. 

Those rugged names to our like mouths grow deek. 

That would have made (Quintilian stare and gasp. Mdton, Sonn. 

Sj.eek.# n. s. [from the adjective.] That which 
makes smooth; varnish. Not in use. 

My face, which you behold so seeming reA is done over 
with ladies’ lidcs, tucks, and other painting star of the Levant. 

Trantl. of BoeeaSni, (s6a6,) p. 333. 
7 b Sleek, v. a. [from the adjective.] 
t. To comb smooth and even. 
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. Mote kaal/d( Mul bttfd, insd rob’d, AM trin’d, 

More iM^d, more mA, ail docker limbed. B. Jemttm. 

^r^eaJ Portheno^i dear tomb, 

Aaa Ugea’s rolaen comb, 

Wberowith the ^ on diamond rockt, 

SltMig her teft allurii^ lockf. Milton, Conuu. 

2 . To render toSt, smooth, or glossy. 

Centle my lord, Oedk o’er your rugged looks; 

Be bright and jorud ’mong your guests to njght Shaktpeare. 
She does sfeeA 

With crumbs of bread and milk, and lies a>nights 
In her neat gloves. A Joiuoa, CUtfine. 

The jMnuadre rhetoiick 

That iweA’d bis tongne,inidtron so much on Eve, 

So little here^ nwJett ifUton, P.R. 

A sheet of well tledtei maihle psper did not cast any of its 
distinct colours upon the wall. Be^. 

A ovise of ftagmee, form’d of burnish’d gold. 

Odour divine! wttose soft refreshing streams 

Skek the smooth sUn, and scent the snowy limbs. Pape. 

Suce'klt. adv. [from deet .2 Smoothly; glossily. 

Let tfamr heads be deeUy combed, and thmr Uue coats 
brushed. Shoktpeare, Tam. ef the Shrew, 

Sue'knbbs.# n. s. [from deek.'] Smoothness. 

We may live to the qiectacle and the bearing.«tafC to the 
stooping Mck, to the snow or to the ileekneu of the declining 
crown: but how few are there that can unfold you a diary of 
so many leaves I More die in the spring and summer of their 
years, than live till autumn or thrir gowned winto’. 

PVtham, Bet. Lys. 

The horses—lost their tkehnm and grace, and were soon 
purchased at half the value. Jokneon, RauMer, No. 138. 

Sles'kstone. n. s. [tleei and ttone.j A smoothing 
atone. 

The pnrait pastrixsard, adth a tkek-ttone rub smooth, and 
as even at yon ean. Peauhnm. 

Slee'kt.W mf;. [from sfeei.] Of a sleek or smooth 
appearance. 

Sweet, ikeky doctor, dear paeifidc soul ! 

Lay at the beef, and tuck the vital bowl I 

TAomon to the Seporif. Doctor. 

To SLEEP.T «. n. Islepan, Oothick; ylmpan, Sax. 
slaepaUf Dutch. Dr. Johnson. — Serenius deduces 
the wroMl from the So. Goth, slapf, remissus.] 

1. To take rest, by suspension of the mentd and 
- corporal powers. 

Tve watch’d and travell’d hard: 

Some time 1 shall ileep out; the rrst Til whistle, ^eiipeare. 

Where’s Pede ?—go you, and where you find a nuud. 

That, ere she eleep, hath thrice her prayers said. 

Rein un the organs of her fantwy; 

Sleep she as sound as careless innmey; 

But those that deep, and thiiik not on their sins, 

Pin^ them, arms, legs, backs, shoulders, ludeB, and shins. 

Shakepeare, Met. W. of IKmdier. 
If the maw be poor, thou dult not deep with bis pledge. 

DeuleroHon^. 

Peace, good reader 1 do not weep; 

Feacei the lovers are aslero: 

Ihmr, sweet turtles I folded lie. 

In tfie last fcaot that love could tie. 

Let them deep, let them deep on, 

Till tlds stormy night be rone, 

And the eternal morrow dawn. 

Then the curtains will be drown. 

And they waken with that li{^ 

Whose day shall never deep in night. Crttdutw. 

Those who at any time deep widiout dreaminf, can never 
be convineed that ueir tbongnts are for four hours bu^ irith. 
ont duit knotring it.- Locke. 

2. Th mt; to be aotionleas. 

BtMl..ff diob tan thine edge, or cut not out the buriy. 

- taaed ainm in dmes ef beef ere then deep in thy sheath, I 
. heseedi Jove OB my khees thou mayst be tuned into hobni^B. 

... Skak^teare, Hen, FI. 
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How sareet the aMonfieht deepe upon thb bank! 

Here will we rit, and let tae soum m muriek 

Crm in our ears. Shakepeare, Merdt. ef Wen, 

The mddy ship, betwixt the vrinds and tides. 

Forc’d ondromu forward)^ in a cirglc ride^ 

Btunn*dvrith the difierent blows; then shoots amria, 

nil ootfnterbuff*d she stops, and deep* again. Dryden. 

3. To live thoughtlessly. 

« ' We deep over our hap||»nen, and want to be roua^ into a 
qniefc thankfid sense of it. dfflerbury, 

4. To Iw dead; death bdn^ o' state from which man 
will some time awake.. 

If we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them 
also which deqt in Jesus will God bring with him. t Tkeesal. 

A person is sud to be dead to us, because we oannot rmse 
from the grave; though he only deep* unto Chid, who can 
raise from the chamber of death. Ayl^e, Porergm. 

5. To be inattentive; not vigilant; 

«. Heaven will one day open 

I The king’s eym, that so long hwe tlepi upon 

This bold, bad man. Shakepeare, Ren. VIII. 

6 . To be unnoticed, or nnattended: 'as, the matter 
'deeps. See Sleepino. 

Sleep.'!' n. s. [from the verb; dep, Goth, jieji, Sax.] 
Repose; rest; suspension of the mental fmd cor¬ 
poral powers; slumber. 

Methought I heard a voice cry. Sleep no more! 

Macbeth doth murder detp; die innocent eleep { 

Seep that knits up the ravell’d slcwe of care; 

The Inrtfa of each day’s life, sore Idnbur’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great naturals second course. 

Chief nourisher in Urn’s fisast. Shakepeare, Medeth. 

That deepe might sweetly seale 
His rcstfuU eyes, he enter’d, and in his bed 
In silence took. Chapman. 

Cold colleth the spirits to succour; end therefore they can¬ 
not so well close and go together in the head, which is ever 
requisite to eleep. And for the same causey pain and noise 
hinder eletj) ; and darkness furlheredi deep. ^ Baeo^. 

Beasts that deep in winter, as wild bears, during their dcef> 
wax very fat, though they eat nothing. Bacon. 

His fasten’d hana the rudder kc^. 

And fix’d on heav’ii, his eya rcpci invading sfaep, Dryden. 

Hermes o’er lih head in air appear'd, . 

Hit bat adorn’d with wings dim los’d the rod. 

And in his hand the deep compelting ro£ Drydru. 

Infants spend the greatest pwt of their time in deep, and 
arc seldom awake but when hunger calls ibr the teat, or some 
pain forces the mind to perceive it. Lorke. 

SleeVes.*!' n.s. [Sax. )'lmp^.] 

1. One who sleeps; one who is not awake. 

Bound, muack; corac my queen, take hand with m^ 

And rock the ground whereon these eleepen be. 

Shakepeare, Midi. R. Dream. 

What’s the businesg. 

That such an hideous trumpet calls to parley 

The deeper* of the house ? Sakwie^e, Macbeth, 

In some countries, a plant which shutteth in the night, 
opeoeth in the morning, and openeth wide at noon; the inba- 
oitapts say is a plaat that sleepeth. There be eltepere enow 
then; for almost all flowers do the like. Baeon. 

Night h indeed the province of his reign; 

Yet tdl his daric mcploits no more comma 
Than a spy taken, and iaoisepershfib ) Dryden. 

2 . A la^ inactive 4 rone, 

He must be no great eater, drinker, nor deeper, that will 
discipline bu sensdit rod exert his mind; evmy worthy under¬ 
taking requires botb^ Grew. 

3. That which lies dormant, or without effect 

Let penal laws, if thqr-bave been deepert of long, or if 
.'’grown unfit for the present tine, be by wne judges confined 
a the exanition. . Beeon. 

4 . A fish. Jjexocatus,"} > JdMBorth, 
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5. [In architecture.] A atrip of solid timber (or 
some substantial sobstitute; which lies on the 
ground to support the joist of a floor. Mason. 

The length of hipi and jlnjirr*, ch.6. $<9. 

Slee'pjful.* aij. isleep and JvUi &x. flappil. 
See also Si.seffui.ne 88 .] Overpowered by desire 
to sleep. 

Di))tnMt will cure a lethargy; of a detp/si man it makes a 
wakfiul one, and so keeps out poverty. 

SaoU, lOMaviff Drapery, (1635,) p. 138., 
SLEE'pFUi.NES8.#n.s. [rlappiourySax. Ljre.] Strong 
desire to sleep. 

Slee'pily. adv. [from sleepy.'] 

1. Drowsily; with desire to sleep. 

2. Dully; lazily. 

I rouier chuse to endure the wounds of those darts, which 
envy casteth at novelty, than to go on safely and deepUy in 
the easy ways of ancient mistakinga. JiaU^h. 

3. Stupidly. 

lie would make us believe that Luther in these actions 
pretended to lathority, fur^itting what he had deepih/ owned 
before. AUerbury. 

Si.ee'pikess. n. s. [from slecjy.] Drowsiness; dis¬ 
position to sleep; inability to keep awake. 

Watchfulness precedes too great tkepinett, and is the most 
til boding symptom of a fever. ArSMnot,' 

St.EE'piNG.* «. s. [from sleep.] 

I. The state of resting in sleep. 

The state of not being disturbed, or noticed. 

You ever 

Have wish’d the deeping of this bunness, never 

Desir’d it to be stirr’d. Shaktpeare, Hen. Till. 

Sr.EE'pLESs. adj. [from sleep.] Wanting sleep; 
always awake. 

The field 

To labour calls us, now with sweat impos’d. 

Though after deeptees night. Milton, P. L. 

* While l endvc poets painful vigils keep, 

Slccpteu themselves to give their readers sleep. Pape. '* 

Slee'flessness.# n. s. [from sleepless.] Want of 
sleep. 

LipsioS'S^conceives an impossibility of an absolute Mleepteu- 
neu. Bp. Hull, Balm oj Gilead. 

Slee'pv.'J* adj. [from ^eep.] 

1. Drowsy; disposed to sleep. 

From his feet, even to his de^e head. 

She made her poison canker>like to spread. 

Mir. far Mag. p. 793. 
Here deepy arms she qircad. May, Lucan, K 5. 

a. Not awake. 

Why did you bring these daggers fh>m the place? 

They must he there. Go, carry them and smear 
The deepy grooms with blood. Shalupeare, Macbeth. 

She wskM her deem crew. 

And rising hasty, took a short adieu. Dryden. 

3. So{K>rirerous; somniferous; causing sleep. 

We will ^ve you deepy drinks, that your senses unintelli¬ 
gent of our insufficienoe, may, though they cannot praise us, 
as little accuse us. Shalupeare, Wiat. Tale. 

Let such bethink them, if the demy drenra 
Of that forkful lake benum not stilC MiUon, P. L. 

I sleqied about right hours, and no wonder; for the physi- 
CMBS had mingled a deej^ potion in the wine. 

Swift, CrdBv. Trav. 

4. Dull; lar^. 

'Us not deepy business, 

Bnt must be look'd to spaeduy and strongly. * 

Siaktpeare, Cymbetine. 
SLEET.'f’ n. s. [perhaps from the' Danish, slet. 
Dr. Johnson. — met is the post participle yle-eb, 
flaeb, fleets of ylean, Sox. projicere; and has no 
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connexion with. tho Danish whidi meeiu 
smooth, polishod. Kr. H. Tooke, 1 ^. of Purl. 
iL 334. — Serenius, howler, notices the Dan. 
Hud, which means Heet / and also the Icel. 
llquida dis)7ergcre. The Sax. ykhl^ I may a^, is 
a shower.] 

1. A kind of smooth small hail or snow, not felling 
in flakes, but single particles. 

Now van to van the foremost squadrons meet, 

'The midmost battles hastening up behind. 

Who view, for the storm of falling deet. 

And hear their thunder rattling ia the wind. Drydeu. 

Perpetual deet and miving snow 
Obscure the skies, and bang on bei^ briow. 

Huge oxen stand inclos’d in wintry walls 

Of snow congeal’d. Dryden. 

Rains would have been poured down, as the vapours be¬ 
came cooler; next deet, then snow, and jce. Cheyns. 

2. Shower of any thing falling thick. 

[They] flying, behind them,-|hot 

' Sharp deet of arrowy showers kgainst the face 
Of their pursuers. MiUon, P. B. 

To Sleet, v. n. [from the noun.] To snow in small 
particles intermixed with rain. 

SLEE'xY.-f* adj. [from the noun.] Bringing sleet. 

The deety storm returning still. 

The morning hoar, and evening chill. ffarton, Ode 10. 

SLEEVE.*!* ”• Cr^j'Ft Sa*on; formerly callcti 
eulim-ylijx, that with which the arm is covered; 

I he past participle of j'lepan, induere. Mr. H. Tooke, 
Div. of Purl. ii. 374.] 

1. The part of a garment that covers the arms. 

Once my well-waiting eyes esp.v'd my treasure. 

With deenrt turn’d up, loose hair, and breast enlarged. 

Her father’s corn, moving her fair limbs, measure. Sidney. 

The deep smock deeoe, which the Irish women use, they 
say, was old Spanish; and yet that should seem ra^N to he 
an old English fashion! tor in armory, the fashion of the 
Manche, which is given in arms, lieing nothing elw but a 
deete, is fashioned much like to that deeve. And knights, in 
ancient times, used to wear their mistress’s or love's deeve upon 
' their arms; sir Lancelot wore the deeve of the fur maid of 
Asteloth in a tourney. Spet^r on Irdaud. 

Your hose should be ungarter’d, your tleeve unbutton’d, 
your shoe untied, demonstrating a cureless desolation. 

Shaispeare. 

You would think a smock were n she-angcl; he so chants 
to the si!iwt>c>hand, and the work about the square on’t. 

Shakepeare. 

He was clothed in cloth, with wide eleevet and a cape. Bacon. 
In velvet white as snow the troop was gown’d. 

Their hoods and deevet the same. Dryden. 

2. Sleeve, in some provinces, signifles a knot or 
skfin of silk, which is by some very probably sup¬ 
posed to be its meaning in the following passage. 
[See Slbave.] 

Sleep that knits up the ravcll’d deavc of care. 

Shaktpeare, Macbeth. 

3. To laugh in the deeve. This proverbial phrase 
Dr. Johnson ascribes to the Dutch deeve, a cover, 
any thing spread over. It is more likely, as Mr. 
Bagshaw also observes, to be taken from the larra 
sleeves which our countrymen formerly wore, % 
which they might easily conceal part of the counte¬ 
nance, and so lough tinpcrceived. 

A brace of sharpers laugh at the whole roguery in their 
deevet. VEtlrange. 

Men know themselves utterly void of those qualities which 
the impudent syetmhant ascribes to them, and in bis deeve 

lamhi at them for believing. South, &rm. 

John liuighed heartily inhk deeve at the pride of the esquue. 
^ Arbutknot,J.Bult. 
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4 * To hong on a deeve t to .make dependent. I^o- 
" iMbly die ciutom noticed by Spenser, under 
Ae first. definition, of wearing a lady’s sleeve; 
which was in token of dependence on her love. 

It it not for a man which doth know, or should know what 
orden, and what peaceable government requireth, to ask why 
we should hang our Judgement upon the church’s deeve, and 
why in mattpn of orders moro than in matters of doctrine. 

Hooker, 

5. [LoUigo, Let] A fish. Ainmorth, 

Slee'ved. adj. [from deeve.^ Having sleeves. 
Slee'veless.'I* a^. [from deeve.^ 
t. Wanjting sleeves; having no sleeves. 

No. man under th| sud estates and degree shall wcare any 
sotyn nor any velvet, saving in deevekute jackets, doublets, 
co^es, &C. Proobm. 1565, StrjfpeApp. Hitt. Btf. 

.Sleeveleit his jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet, buftwasmow, so much ground was seen. 

Become tufliaffiity. Donne. 

They put on tkeveku coats of home-spun cotton. Sandyt. 
Behold yon isle by palmers, pilgrims trod. 

Grave mummers! ueeedeu some, and sbirtless others. l*ope. 

2. Wanting reasonableness; wanting propriety; 
wanting solidity. [This sense, of which the word 
has been long possessed, I know not well how it 
obtained; Signer thinks it properly liveless or 
to this'*! cannot heartily agree, though I 
know not what better to suggest. Can it come 
from s/caw, a knot, or $kein^ and so signify uncon^ 
nected^ hanging ill together? or from deeve, a 
cover: and therefore means plaitdjf absurd ; foolish 
without palliation? Dr. Johnson. — Sleeveless means 
without a cover or pretence. Mr. H. Tooke.] 

One mornyng timely he tooke in hande 
To make to my house a deeveteue errande. 

Heywood, Works, (ij66,) sign. B. 3. b. 
This deevdeu tale of transubstantiation was brought into the 
world by that other &ble of the multipresenee. Bp. Hall. 

No more but no, a sleevdett reason. 

Milton, Ekonoctait. § 6. 
My landlady quarrelled srith him for sending evciy one of 
her children on a tleeveleu errand, as she calls it. Spectator. 

To Sleid.# V. a, [from sUy."] To prepare for use 
in the weaver’s sl^ or slay. See To Sley. Perty. 
She weav’d the tieided silk 

With fingers long. Siakipeare, Periele*. 

SLEIGHT.*}* n. s. [daegd^ Icel. cunning, deceit. 
Dr. Johnson, and Screnius. It may rather be 
from the Sax. flifi or flj’S, deceitful, whence our 
sly. Milton, in his manuscript Mask of Comus, 

. has used sleight for sly or deceitfuL] Artful trick; 
cunning artifice; dexterous practice: as, deigla of 
hand; the tricks of a juggler. This is often written, 
but less properly, dight. 

^ He tliat exhorted to beware of an enemy’s policy, doth not 
Ipve counsel to be impolite; but radier to be all prudent fore- 
sight, lest our simplicity be over-reached by cunning ileahti. 

Htoker, 

Fair Una to the red cross knight 
Betrothed is with joy; 

Thoi^ &ise Duessa it to bar. 

Her falie deigU* do employ. Spenser, F. Q. 

Upon the comer of the moon. 

There hai^ a vaporous drop, profound; , . 

I’ll catch it ere it come to ground; 

^haU raise such * 

As, liy the strength of dieir lUnrion, 

8Mi draw him pn to his confurion. Shakspeare, Macbeth 
Out stent the ample siae 

M-mi^ty hjpis, ange ia strength; to Urn, Laei^' son,, 
xim cra^.ona as huge in deigkt. Chapman. 
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She could not so eonvsy. 

The massy substance of that iiUd great. 

What sieigkt had she the wardens to btoay? 

What strength to heave the goddess from her seat? Fdhfax, 
laltbe wily snake 

Whatever none would suspicious mark, 

As from his mt, and native lubtilfy, 

Proceeding. MSton, P.L. 

Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat; 

At lookers on feel most driight. 

That least perceive tlie juggler’s s/rwit. HudHras. 

Good humour is but a sieigkt of hani^ or a faculty making 
truths look like appearances, or appearances like truths. 

L'Estrange. 

When we hear death related, we are all willing to &vour 
the skgtt, when the poet does not too grossly impose upon us. 

Dryden. 

While innocent he scorns ignoble flight. 

His honest friends preserve him by a sMgM. Swift. 

Sleight.# a^. [fly^, Sax.] Decciriiil; artful. 

Thus I hurle 

My powder’d spells into the spungie air. 

Of power to cheat the eye with Mghl iiluridh. 

MUlon, MS. Mad of Com. Trin, CoU. Caieh, 

Slei'chtfitl.# adj. \deight andyW/.] Artful; cun- 
ning. • 

Sleightfid otters left the purling rill. W. Browne, 

Slei'ohtily.# adv. [from Craftily; cun¬ 
ningly. Hdoel. 

Slei'ghty.# adj. [from dcight.'} Crafty; artful. 

Hidoet. 

Thonghe it Jjtrutb] be darkened with mens jugUng 

and counterfiut craites, as it were with certuq mists, for a 
while; yet at the time of God appoynted, it bursteth out 
again, and shewetli itself clerely like tlie sunne. 

Trausl. of Bp. Gardiner’s De Ver. Obed. (1553,) fol. vi. 

Sleive.# See Sleave. 

SLE'NDER. adj. [.v/iHtfcr, Dutch.] 
r. Thin; small in circumference compared with the^ 
length: not thick. 

So thi^ the roses bushing round 
About her glow’d; half stooping to support 
Each flower of slender stalk. MiUon, P, L. 

2. I^all in the waist; havifig a fine shape. 

What slender youth bedew’d mth liquid odours. 

Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave. Milton, TransL 
Beauteous Helen shines among the res^ 

Tali, slender, straight, with oil the graces blest. Dryden. 

3. Not bulky; slight; not strong. 

Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains. 

And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. Pipe. 

4. Small; inconsiderable; weak. 

Yet diey, who claim the general assent of the whole world 
unto that which they teach, and do not fear to give veiy hard 
and heavy sentence upon us many as refuse, to embrace the 
same, must have special regard, that ^ir first fbundadons and 
grounds Im more than slender probabilities. Hooker. 

Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament; 

Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender aeddent. Skakmare, 
Positively to define that sfoson, there is no slender difficulty. 

Brawn,^ Fu/g. Err. 

It is veiy dewier comfort that relies upon thu nice distinc¬ 
tion, between tiiiinp bmng troublesome, and bring evils; wh^ 
■II foe e^ of affliction lies in the trouble it-creotes to ns, 

. TiOdsim. 

5. Sparing; less than enough: as, a deader estate 
and sfrmfrr ports. 

i Atmylo^nft 

^ The worst is this, tiiat at so jfcnder waniing, ■ ■ < 

You’re Uke to have a thin and dender pittnnea ^kspeare. 

6. Kot.8mpfy supplied. ' \ • 

The good Ostomis bften drimi’d 
To grace my slguder nfote with ms -presence. , Pgdips. 
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In (riMtructiont inflammatoiy, the aliment ought to be cool, 
dend^, thin, diluting. ArbtUknot. 

Sle^ndebly* ado. [front slender.'] 

1. A^thout bulk, 
a. Slightly: meanly. 

If tiio debt be not just, we know not what may be deemed 
jiut, neither is it a mm to be ilenderly regarded. Ha^wm-d. 

If I hare done well, it is that which 1 desired; but if r/en- 
derlj! and meanly, it is that which I could attain to. 

a Mae, xv. 38. 

Si.E'NnERNES8.*f* n.s. Ittom Slender.] 

I. Thinness; smallness of circumference. 

Small whistles {pre a sound because of thdr extreme $len- 
demeu, the air is more pent than in a widm* pipe. Biuan. 

Ihdr colours arise from the thinness of the transparent 
parts of the feathers; that is from the dendernest of the VC17 
fine hairs or capillamenta, which grow out of the sides of the 
grosser latovl mnehes or fibres of those feathers. Newtm. 

a. Want of bulk or strength. 

It is precede by a siMttin^ of blood, occasioned by its 
acrimony, and too great a pn^ectilc motion, with tlendenesi 
and wewness of the vessels. Ariuthnot on Diet. 

3. Slightness; weakness; inconsidcrablenev. 

* The tkndemest of your reasons against the book, together 
with the inconveniences tiiat must of necessity follow, hhve 
procured a ^reat credit unto it. WhU^Jt, 

4. Want of plenty. 

As the coarseness of the raiment, so the tlendemcu of the 
diet, is equally to pretend towards a rigid and austere condi* 
tion of life. Gregory, Kales on Script, (ed. 1684,) P- liJ* 
Slept. ITie preterite of deep. i 

Silence; coeval with eternity, 

Hiou wert ere nature first began to be, 

'Twas onejmst nothing ail, and all dejd fast in thee. Pope. 
Slew. Tire preterite of stay. 

lie detv Haniet, a great commander among the Numidians, 
and chased Bcnchodcs and Amida, t wo of their greatest princes, 
out of the countiy. KnoUes, Hist, of the Turks. 

SLEY.# n. s. [rise, Sax.] A weaver’s reed. See 
. Slaie. 

Strait to their posts appointed both repair, 

And fix their threaded looms with equal care: 

Around the solid beam the web is tyM, 

While hollow canes the parting waip divide; 

Through which with nimble flight the shuttles play, 

And for the woof prepiw a ready way; 

The woof and warp unite press’d by the toothy s/ay. 

Croxall, Ov. Mel. 6. 

To Sley.*!* t>. ». [from the noun. . See also To 
Sleave. Kr. Johnson has cited a passage from 
Shakspeare’s Troilus and Cressida, as Mr. Mason 
also has observed, in illustration of to sUy; but 
the true word there is sleive or sleave sUk, not 
slet/d silk.] To separate; to part or twist into 
threads; to sleid. 

TbSLICE.*!* v.a. [German,, Sax.}-Iitw; 

rumpere, igindere. Serenius.] 

1. To ent into flat pieces. 

niar cooks make no more ado, but dicing it Into little gob> 
bets, prick it on a prong of iron, jmd hang it in a furnace. 

Sandys, Journey. 

The rendue were on foot, wsll fumhhed with jau and skull, 
pikes ands&iag swords, broad, dun, and of an excellent temper. 

Hoysiard. 

2. To cut into parts. 

Nature lost one Iw thee, and therefore must 
SRce one in two to keep her number just. Clemdand. 

3. To cut off in a broad piece. 

When hungry thou stood’st stariiim like an ea^ 

I sSdd the luneneon from the barlqylqof., Gs^. 

4. To cut; to divide.. ... 

Princes and tyrants dice the eaith^muKig them.. Burnet. 

Slice, n. s. [fhee, Saxon'; 4 hnn the-YiillbO. - 
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I. A brood piece cut off. 

Hacking of trees in their bark, both downright and across, 
so as you may make them rather in dices than in continued 


hacks, doth great (mod to trees. Baem. 

You need not wipe your knife to cut bread; because in cut. 
ting a dice or two it will wipe itself. Swift. 

He from out the chimney took, 

A flitch of bacon off the hook. 

And freely, ih>m the fattest side, 

Cut out Jaigc sSces to be fiy’d. Swift. 

A broad piece. 

Then clap four dices of pilaster on’t. 

That, lac’d with bits of rustick, makes a front. Pope. 


3. A broad head fixed in a handle; a peel ; a spatula. 

The nelican hath a beak broad and flat, much like the sUec 
of apotnccaries, with which thqr spread plaisten. HakndS. 

When burning with the iron in it, with the ifiro, clap tha 
coals upon the outside close together, to ke^ the heat in. 

Moseon. 

Slick, a^. [dicht, Teut. See Sleek.] 

Whom siIver 4 >ow’d Apollo bred, in the Kerian mead. 

Both slicke and daintily yet were both in warre of wond’rous 
dread. Chapman. 

Glass attracts but we^y; some s&al stones, and thick glasses 
indifferently. Brown, Vtilg, Err. 

Sliu. The preterite of slide. 

From the lops of heaven’s steep hill she slid. 

And stndt the Greeks swill ships she reach’t. Chapman. 

At first the silent venom did with case. 

And seiz’d her cooler senses by degrees. Drydett, JEn. 

Sli'dden. llie* participle passive of slide. 

Why is this people slidden back, by a perpetual backididing ? 

Jer. viii. 5. 

To SLI'DDER.*|- o. n. [plihepian, flibpiao, Sax. 
slidderen. Tout. See also To Slide.] To slide 
with interruption. 

Go thou from me to fate. 

Now die: with that he dragg’d tiie trembling tire, 

Slidd'ring through clotted blood. . Dryden. 

The tempter saw the danger in a trice; 

For the man didder’d upon Fortune’s icc. Harle. 

Sli'dder.# 7 adj. [from the verb. Sax. plibhop, 

Sli^ddery. 3 lubricitas.] Slippery: sliddei- is an 
old word; sliddeiy, still a vulgar one. 

To a droiikcn man the way is slider. Chaurer, Kh. Talc. 

To SLIDE.'!' t*. ». slid, pret slidden, part. pass, 
[flihan, Sax. “ Opinor a notione Usvitatis; iiam 
fli'S cst Icevis, Su. Goth, slact.*' Wachter.] 

1. To pass along smoothly; to slip; to glide. 

Sounds do not only dide upon the sur^e of a smooth body, 
but communicate with the spirits in the pores. Bacon. 

Ulysses, Stiicneleus, Tisander slide 
Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide. Denham. 

2 . To move without change of the foot. 

Oh, Lndon, happy Ladon, rather dide than run by her, lest 
thou shouldst make her legs slip from her. Sidney. 

Smooth sliding without step. Milton, P. L. 

He that once tins, like him that sBdes on icc, 

Goes swilUy down the slippery ways of vice: 

Though conscience checks him, yet those rubs gone o’er, 
Hedides on smoothly, and looks back no more. Dryden. 

3. To pass inadvertently. 

Make a door and a bar for thy mouth: beware thou tiide not 
by It. ^ Ecclus. xxviU. z6. 

4. To pass unnoticed. 

In the prinogss I could find no apprehention of what I said 
or did, but with a calm carelessness, lettina cveiy thing dide 
justly, as we do by titdr speeches, who neiuier in matter nor 
person do any way belong unto us. Sidtiry. 

5. To pass along by silent and unobserved progres- 
sion. 

Hiou shalt 

Hate oil, shew chari^ to none;. 
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Bat kt die ftmiib’d flaih tUdt btm tbe boac^ 

’ Bn than ndkm the beuar. 

Then no day void of uiu» of ptcanre kaoisgt 

aball dku away without pnvnving. Dryden. 

Rescue me from tbar ignoble bands: 

Xnt me kin youn when you my wound be^ 

Then easy death will *iiae urith pleasure in. Drydte. 

Their tjedide* over the pageii or the words *Bdt over thdr 
qres, and vanish Bke a rhapsody of. evening tales. WuU». 

6 . -To paaa ailoitly ond ipuiually from jgood to bad. 
Nw could they nave tM into those brutisn immoralitin of 
HAb had they duty manured those first practical notions emd 
dietetes of right reason. South. 

*7. Tonua without difficulty or obstruction. 

Aimi of them diould be retained as tlide easily of tiicmselves 
into Ba^tH eompi pnds, without violence to tKe ear. I’afe, 
Begin with senses of every art the soul. 

Parts anssrering pam Ae^^ide into a whole; 
tlature shall join you, time shall make it grow 
A work to wonder at. Pope, 

8. To move upon the ice by a single impukc, without 
change of feet. 

The gallants dancing by the river side. 

They bathe in summer, and in winter iSde, Waller. 

9. To &I 1 by errour. 

The discovering and njprehcnsion of these colours cannot be 
done but out of a very universal knowledge of things, which so 
cieareth man’s judgement, as it it the leu apt to stole into any 
errour. Bacon. 

10. To be not firm. 

Yefeir! * , 

Be JP^tiy cautious of your Ading hearts. Tkanuon. 

1T. To pass wiUi a vee and gentle course or flow. 

Tb Slide, v. a. To put imperceptibly. 

Little tricks of sophistry by eliding in, or leaving out, such 
words as entirely change the question, should be atondoned by 
all frdr disputanu. Wm*. 

SuDE.’f* n. s. Cfhbe, Sax.] 

1. Smooth and easy passage. 

We have some s/ides or reluhes of the voice or strings, con* 
timied without notes, from one to another, rising or ftdlin^'^ 
which are delightful. Bacon, Nat. Hut. 

Kings that have able men ofitheir nobility shall find ease in ' 
employing them, and a better dide into ui«r buuness; fqr 
people naturally bend to them. Bacon. 

2. Flow; even course. 

There be, whose fortunes are like Homer's verses, that have 
‘ a dide and easiness more than the verses of other poets. Bacon. 

Su'nEB.*f* n. «. [ylibop, Sax.] 

1. The part of an instrumont that slides; this is the • 
Saxon meaning. 

Fitting to thrir site the dider of his goiltotinc. 

Bnrie on a JUgieide Peace. 

2. One who slides. 

Sli'diho.# n. r. [from sUdg.'] Transgression: hence 
haektUding. 

* You seem’d of late to make the law a tyrant. 

And rather prov’d the riutoig of your brother 
A merriment than a vice. Shahtpeare, Meat, for Meat. 

SLIGHT, adj. [slichtt Dutch.] 

1. Small; worthless'; inconsiderable. 

Thdr arms, their art^ thdr manners I disclose, 

Stoto is the subject, but the praise not araall, ^ 

If Heaven astist, and Phmbus hear my cdl. Drpden. 

. Aig^js the subject, but not to the prdse; 

Ifsheinsiure,andheqiprovcmylays. Pepe. 

2 . Kot iii^rtant; not cogent; weak. * 

Borne firmly embrace doctraies upon tBght gronnds, sopie 
uram no gvoimds, ai^'sQme contrary to appearance. Lo^. 
3i Ne^igent; not v^oonait; qot done with effiirt. 

The &ktog df thrhead iiageiton ofriijgiU refusal.' Bacon. 

lie in tonten^ II 

At one i%bboo^ high ovetlrap’dall bound. Milt(m,P.L. 

4. FooUih; weak of mind. 
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No boost ever was so a%B 

For man, as for bis God, to fight. JBnditrat, 

5. Not strong; thin: as, a slight mSt. ' > 

SuGBT. n. s. [from the adjective.] 

1. Neglect; contempt; act of scorn. 

People in misfortune construe unavoidable aeddents into 
tSghlt or nqlects. Jtichardeon, Cfariim, 

2 . Artifice; cunning practice. Sec Sleight, r 

As boisterous a thing as force is, it rarely achieves any thing 
hut under the conduct of fraud : Sight of hand has done that, 
which force of band could never do. Sooth. 

After Nic had bamboiislcd John a while, what vrith of 
hand, andtaking from his own score, ami adding to John’s, Nic 
brou^t tile balance to his own side. Srbuthnot. 

Slight.# adv. [from the adjective.] Slightly. 

Is Csesor with Antoniiis pris’d so dight f Shtdupeare, 

To Slight.”!* v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To neglect; to disreppml. 

If they transgress and tSght that sole comnand. 

Miaon,P.L. 

You cannot expect your son should have any regard for one 
whom hB,sees you dight. Locke. 

2. To throw carelessly, unless in this passage to sli^t 
be the same With to ding. 

The rogues dighted me into the river, with as little remorse 
as they would have drowned pujipies. Shahtpeare. 

3. [dichten, Dutch.] To overthrow; to demolish. 

Junius, Skinner, and Ainsworth. 

The castle was dighted by order of the parliament. 

Ld. Clarendem. 

The committee at York have ordered the dighting of Skip- 
ton. Buthwortli. 

4. To Slight mer. To treat or pcrforniicareiessly. 

These men, when they have promised great matters, and 
failed most shamefully, if they have the perfoction of boldness, 
will but dight it otwr, and no more ado. Bacon, Buot/t. 

His death and your deliverance 
Were thfemeii tliat ought not to be dighted over. JJryden. 

J^o Sli'grten.# V. a. [from dight.2 To neglect; to 
diarized. Nat now in use. 

^ttsoD odious wisdom to blaspheme, 

Bducfa'moih to ^hten or deny their powers, 
s , ^ ^ ■ B.Jomon, Sejamu. 

Sli'ohteb.'I' n. s, [fron| -'t/2g/<L] One who disre¬ 
gards. t * '■ . ^ 

I do not believe you are ah gtoat an undcrvaluer or slighter 
(.of it, as not to preserve it teniferly and thriftily. 

. Bp. Taylor, Artif, Handiom. p. lox. 

Sli'ghtimglt. ado. [from dighting.'] Without reve¬ 
rence; with contempt. 

‘ff my sceptick speaks dightingfy of the opimons he opposes, 
I have done no more than became tho port. Boyle. 

Su'ghtly.”!” adv. [from s/zgJt] 

1. Negligently; without regard. 

Words, both because .they are;}mmDioD, and do not so 
strongly move the fimqr of man, m*for t^ most part but 
AahUjf heautl. ’ Jf oker. 

Leave nothing fitting for the purpose , 

(Tmottch’d, or handled in discourse. Shahtpeare. 
You were to b|sme 

Tqjnrt so thghdy with youagrife’t first mft. Shahtpeare. 

letter, wtsr dissemito his knowledge of this restriction, 
and Gontoita ftnself Agfdig to mention it towards tbe close of 
his pamphlet. Atterbury. 

2 . Srornfully; contemptuously. 

He qioke sHahtly and reflextvely of such a lady: that h, per¬ 
haps be treated her Without a compliment, and spoke that of 
her which she had rsaher a grtat dral practise, thw bear or be 
told of. ' ^ Sodh, Serm. vi. 96. 

Liong had the Chdlidt loonaKh uncontrourd, 

Enlaif d his borders^ and of human friice 
OmnentW(gtototodu|ht> J^Kpt. 

3. Weaklyiiinthout force. 
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Scorn not 

Tbe bcil gntci of hell too tSgJUljf bmr'd. JUtten, P.L. 

4. '^^thout worth. . 

Sli'ohtness. n. «. [from dight."] 

1. Weakness; want of strength. 

2. N^ligence; want of attention; want of vdie- 
m<mce. 

*Where gentir, title, wisdon, 

Cannot conclude but bjr the ym and no 
Of sen’ral i^omnee, it must omit 
Bern aecessUies, and gire way the wMle 
To unstable tlighlneu, Shaktpeare, CoriU, 

What strong cries must they be that shall dro|m so loud a 
damour of impieties ? and how does it reproach the tRghtneu 
of our sleepy heartless addresses ? Decay Cbr, Pkty. 

Sli'chtt.# a^, [from slight.'^ Trif ing; supcrficitd. 
Let them shew—where any thing b advised or commanded 
after this slothful and Mghly way. 

Eehard, Obi. on the Antw. Cout, of the Cl. (1696,) p. 134. 

Sli'lt. adv. [fromsfy.3 Cunningly; with cunning 
secrecy; with subtile covertness. 

Were there a serpent seen with forked tongue, 

'That dily glided towards your majesty. 

It were but ncccssaiy you were wak’d. Shahiprare. 

lie, closely false and sAVy wise 

Ci^how he might annoy them most from for. Fair/a*, 
SBan, Ukc a cunning pidt-lock, liily robs us of our grand 
treasure. Dec. of Chr, Piety. 

With this he did a herd of gonts controul; 

Which by the way he met, and ilUy stole: 

Clad like a country swain. Dryden. 

May hypocrites. 

That tfyly speaK one thin^, another ftiink. 

Hateful ns hell, pleas’d with the relish wc^. 

Drink on unwam’d, till by enchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily tlioughts dbclos^ 

And through intemperance grow a while sincere. PlMipi, 

SLIM.'}' adj. [A cant word, as it seems, an^ there* 
fore not to be used. Dr. Johnson. — T||iis is so far 
from being the case, that the word can ok* 
cellcnt authority of seripus usagi? priuiaHiy in the 
sense of slight, or slender, or un^stcu^iii^ to whjdh' 
meaning Dr. Johnson yras a stranger; *and tlien to 
slender, or thin ofshape^'vs applied topci^as. Of 
an etymon Dr. Joh^bn evidently thought the 
word unworthy. Se^Afus refers it to the Iccl. 
stacmr, vilis et invalidus. Sec also dim, Teut. iiS' 
Kllian, which is described os on ancient word, dnd 
rendered tn'/Zs.] 

I. Weak; slight; unsubstantial. .. 

Tlie church of Rome indeed was allowed to be the princi* 
pal church. But why? Was it in regard to the succesidou of 
St. Peter? No: that was asAn excuse. 

Ip Darroiv on the Popt^t Si^remacy. 
Now how vain and dM are all these, [arguments ot fatalists, 
See.) if compart wit^the solid and manly encuuragcinent 
which iW rmigion ofibrs. Kilhugbeck, Serm. p. 376. 

X. Slender; win of shape. 

A thin iA'i»futted fits made a hard shift to wri^ic Uvliody 
into a henroost; altd when he had stuft his rats well, squeezed 
hard to get out agmn; .but tbelK>in was too^ttle. L*Estrange. 
1 was jogg’d on the elbow l)^a sA'm yonng^l of seventeen. 

“■ ‘ « Addison. 

3. Worthless, [dim, Teut. and schlim. Germ, are 
both applied to denote «n evil person.] It is gene¬ 
rally 11m, in the north^ according to Grose, in the 
.same sense with sly. 

SLIMEL n.«. [ylun, Saxon; digm, Dutch.] Viscous 
mire; ony^glutinoussubstapee. 

The higher NUus swdls 

’ The more it promises: as it ebbs, the seedsman 
Upon die dime and oose seotten bis grain. • S/uAsptare. 
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Bdek for stone, and dime fm mortar. Gvimms, 

Ood, out of hn goodness erased the wind to Uow, to d^ 
up the abundant dm rad mad of the earth, md nuke thie 
hind more firm, and to cleanse the air of dudt vapours and 
unwholsome mists. Ralegh. 

Some plants grow upon the top of the sea, from some con* 
cretion of sAme where the sun beateth hot, and the sea stirretb 
litde. Baean, Nat. Hid. 

And with aqphaltidc dme, brand as the gate. 

Deep to the roots of hell, die gathes^d beara 

Ihey fasten’d. JI<iiieim,P.Z.. 

* Now draran mm; laiger than whom the sun 
engender’din the ^thian vale on dime, 

HugePython! JlfiAMi,P..L. 

Sli'miness.*}* n.s. [from sUn^.'} Viscosi^; gluti¬ 
nous matter. 

Divers litde creatures are procreated fay the tun’s heat, and 
the earth’s dimaeu. Aaim, Hme Home, p. 47. 

By a weak fermentation a pendulous eRmnese u produced, 
which answers a pituitous state. Flayer. 

Sli'mness.# n. s. [from dtm.] State or quality of 
being slim. 

Su'My.*}* ad;, [from slime. Sax. ylunig.] 

1. Overspread with slime. 

My bendeil book shall pierce 
Their i/n»y jaws; and, as 1 draw them up. 

I’ll think them every one an Antony. ^akspeare. 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls; and in those hdes. 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 
As ’twere in scorn of c^, refleedng gmns, 

That woo’d the dimy bottom of die deep. 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay scatter’d b}\ ShiAepeare. 

They have cobwebs about them, whidi is a sign of a dmy 
diyness. Bacon. 

Tbe rest arc all by had exampled led. 

And in their father’s dmy track they tread. Dryden. 

Eels for want of exercise, are fat and dimy. Arbdhnot. 

Shoals of slow house-bcarine sniuls do creep 
O’er the ripe fruitage, paring dimy tracks 
In the slew rind. Phdipi. 

The swallow sweeps 

The i/iffty pool to build his hanging house. Thomson. 

2. Viscous; glutinous. 

Then both from out hell-^tes, into the waste. 

Wide anarchy of chaos, damp and dark. 

Hovering I'pon the waters, want they met 
Solid or s/tmy, as in raging sea. 

Tost up and down, together crowded drove. Milton, L. 

The astrological undertakers would nuse men like vegetables, 
out of some fat and dmy soil, well ^^ted by the kindly heat 
pf the sun, and impregnated with the influence of the stars. 

Bentley. 

Sli'ness. ». 5. [from dyfl Designing artifice. 

By an excellent faculty in mimiebry, my correspondent can 
assume my air, and give my taciturnity a styneu, which diverts 
more than any thing I could mj. Addison^ 

SLING.*f rt. s. [sliunga, Su. Goth, dinghct Teut. 
See also To Sung.] 

1. A missive weapon made by a strap and two strings; 
the stone is lodged in tne strap, and thrown by 
loosing one of the strings. 

The arrow cannot make him flee: r/ing-stoncs are turned 
with him into stubble. Jd>, xli. zS. 

Dreads he the twanging of the archer’s string ? 

Or singing stones from tbe Fhoenictan sling? Stmdys. ^ 

Slings have so much greater swiftness than a s^c thrown 
from the hand, by how much tbe end of the eRng is farther ofT 
from the shoulder-joint, the center of motion. Wiliins. 

The Tuscan king 

Laid by the lance, and took him to the zAng; 

Thrice whirl'd tbe thong arounil his head, and threw 

Tlie heated lead, half melted as it flew, Drydm, dSn. 

Whirl’d from a s&ny, or an engine thrown. 

Amidst die foes, as Hies a m^te stone, , ^ 

SoflowthebcMt. Dryden, Ov. 

2 . 'A tfirow; a stroke. 
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At aat ding 

Of Oy ^etorioui 0111, weU>pleaiiDg ion, 

BoO iin ud dcoth, loid nwning gnm >t lait 
l&ouafa dism hun'd, cmtruct tbe mouth of bell. 

^ 3mm,P.L. 


A kind of hanging bandage, in which a wounded 
limb is sustaineo. 


7 b StiNO.'f* V. a. [diiigim, Tent, fhngan, Sax.] 

1. To throw by a sling. 

3. To throw; to cast. Not very proper. 

JEtm’i entrails firaught with Shl ^ 

That now casts out daric fumes and nKchy clouds; 

Incens’d, or teiirs up mounttnns by toe roots, 

Ot duigt a broken rock aloft in air. AiUum. 

3. To hang loosely by a string. 

From rivers drive the kids, and ihng your hook; 

Anon ril wash ’em in theshmlow brook. Diyden. 

4. To move by means of a rope. 

Coenus I saw amidst the shouts 
Of mariners, and busy care to ding 

Hu horses soon ashore. Druden, CleonteKes. 

They slune up one of their largest hogsheads, then rolled it 
towaros my hand, and beat out the top. Swift, Gulliv. 7 ’rav. 
Sli'nger. n. 5. [from sling.J One who slings or usc.<i 
the sling. 

The tlmgert went aboiU it, and smote it. 3 King*, iii. 35. 

7 b SLINK. V. 71 . preter. sbink. [jhnean, Saxon, to 
creep.] To sneak; to steal out of the way. 

We uW stink away in supper time, disguise us at my lodging, 
and return all in an hour. Shakspeare, Merck, of Yen. 

As we do turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into bis grave. 

So his familiar s from bis buried fortunes 

ISink away. Shakspeare, Timon. 

He, after Sve seduc’d, unminded slunk. 

Into the wood fast by. Milton, P. L. 

Not far from hence doth dwell 
A cunning man, hight Sidrophcl, 

To whom all people far and near 
On deep importances repair; 

Wlien brass and pewter nap to stray. 

And linen slinks out of the way. Hudibras. 

She slunk into a corner, where she lay trembling ’till the 
company went their way. VEstrange. 

He would pinch the children in the dark, and then slink into 
a comer, as if no body had done it. Arbulhnot, J.Sull. 

A weasel once made shift to stink 
In at a comdoft throiwh a chink; 

But having am{dy stufi'd his skin. 

Could not get out as he got in. . Pape. 

We have a suspicious, fearful, and constfuned countenance, 
often turning back, and slinking through narrow lanes. Swft. 
To Slink, v. a. To cost; to miscarry of. A low 
word. 

To prevent a mare’s sl«iiltng"h« foal in snowy weather, 
keep her where she may have good spring water to drink. 

Mortimer. 

Slink.’K’ adj, [from the verb.] Produced before its 
time: applied to the young of a beast « 

Tliis membrane does not properly appertain to dogs, Ac. yet 
it may be found in stink calves. Student, vol. i. p. 340. 

7 b SLIP.’f' V, ft. [flipnn, Sax. dippenf Dutch; 
I sMi'ffeni Germ, from schU^e, supm-ficiea lubrica, 
Sax. rlipe, lubriram. Wmmter.] 

I. To slidej not to tread firm. 

Ifa man walks over anarsow bridge, when he is drunk, it is 
no wonder that he foigets Jiis eaurion while he overlooks his 
danger; but he who is sobet, and views that nice separation 
between himself and the Joanna deep, so that, if he should 

a , he sees his ^ave gaping under mm, surely must needs 
B every itw sm honour and the utmost caution. South. 
A skilnil mmeer on the-ropes aims winingly, undmAesa 
aieandng stumble that you may tnink him ingjreat hasard, while 
he is owygiviag you a proof of his dexterity. Druden. 


If alter some distinnidi’d leap 
Ha drops his pole, and seems to sfip. 

Strait nthering all his active strewd*. 

He rues higher Sis length. * Prior. 

3. To elide; to glide. 

Oh Ladon, happy Ladon 1 rather slide thou run by her, lest 
thou should’st nme her legs sl^ from her. Sk' 

Thqr trim th«r feathers, which makes tiiem oily and 
pw', tiiat the water may off them. ilfoni 

3. To move or fly out of place. 

Sometimes the andc 4 Mne is imt to turn ont on wrhf side 
by reason of relaxation, which though you reduce, yet, upon 
the least walking on it, the bone slips out agun. lYif* m an. 

4. To sneak; to slink. 

From her most beastly company 
I gan refrain, in mind to slip away. 

Soon as appear’d safe opportunity. Sjpenser. 

When Judas saw that his host slipi away, he was soiw trou* 
bled. j Msw.iic. 7. 

ril afip down out of my lodging. Dryden, DonSeb. 

Thus one tradesman slips away. 

To give his partner fairer play. Prior. 

5. To glide; to pass vncxpertedly or impcrcqiUbly. 

The banks of cither side seeming arms of the lovit^ earth 
that fain would embrace it, aad the river a wanton nimph 
which still would slip from it. &dney. 

The blessing of the lord shall dip from thee w-itbout ddng 
thee any good, if thou hast not ceased from doing evil, ti- 

. , , . . Kp, Taylor. 

Slipping from thy mothers eye then went’st 
Alone into the temple; there wast found 
Among the gravest rabbies disputant. 

On points and questions fitting Moses’ chair. 

Thrice around his neck his arms he threw. 

And thrice the flitting shadow slipp’d awav, 

Uke winds or empty dreams that fly the day. _ 

Thou||h with pale cheeks, wet hew, and dropping hairf 
None but my Ceyx could appear so fair, 

IWOUI4 have strain’d him with a strict embrace; 

But through my arms he dipt, and vanish’d from the place , 

•Droden, 

When a corn d^ out of their paws, they take hold of it 
agaiiL' .. Addison, Spect, 

. Wise men watch every opportunity, and retrieve every 
mbpent faonr which has sapped from them. Rogers. 

I will impute no defect to those two years which have sMped 
by since. Swift to Pape. 

6 . To fell into fault or erronr. 


Afilton, P. R. 


Dryden. 


' If he had been ns you. 

And you as he, you would have dipt like him; 

Bnt he like you would not have so stem. Shakspeare. 

One stippelh in his speech, but not from Ids heart. Ecelus. 

An eloquent man is known far and near; but a man of un> 
derstanding knoweth when he dippelh. Ecelus. xxi. 7. 

7. To creep by oversight 

Some mistakes may have s&pi into it ; but others will be pre¬ 
vented. popi, 

{f. To escape; to fall away ogjl of the memory. 

By tiic hearer it is stilf presumed, ti»t if they be let sRp for 
^e present, what good soever thqrVoatain is lost, and that 
vrithout all hope of recovery. Hooker. 

The mathmnatician proceeds upon propositions fait, has once 
faq^Btrated; and though the demonstration may have slipt 
onWf his memory, he builds upon the truth. Addison. 

Use the most proper methods to retmn die ideas you have 
aeqiured; far the mindisread^to let many tftiiem ahj;, unless 
some puns be tiA^i to fix tiiem upon the memory. fYsdts. 

To Slip. v. a.' 

I. To convey aecretly. 

In his ofiicious attendance upon his mistress he tried to dip 
a iMwder into her drink. Ariuthnot, J. Butt. 

3. To lose by oegligence. 

You are not now to think what’sbest to do, - 
As in beginnings; but wha^must be done, 

Bmng thus enter’d; and lilp an advantage 

That may secure you. B,JonsM, Catiline. 

Let us not slip the occarion, whether scorn 
Or satiate fuiyyield it from ourfoe. ' Mitten, P.L. 
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One ill men mf not think of the ntuehief he could do, or 
the occemn. L'Ettrmtge. 

To j<ip the inariwt, when thinfeirij ofihred, is great impru¬ 
dence. CmHct. 


For watching occanont to correct othen in their diacoune, 
and not to dip any opportuiuty of ihewing their talents, scholars 
are most blamed. Locke. 

Thus far my author has d^t his first design; not a letter of 
sdiat has hem yet said promoting any ways the trial. 

a AUerbury. 


3. To part twi^ from the main body laceration. 

The runners spread from the master-roots, and have little 
sprouts or roots to them, which, being cut four or five inches 
loim, make excellent sets: the branches also may be dkpped 
ana planted. f Mortmer, Hiabmidry. 


4. To escape from; to leave slily. 

Thu bird you aim’d at, though you hit it not. 

—Oh, sir, Lucentio slipp'd me like his gr^hound, 

'Which runs himself, and catches iot his master. Shaktpeare. 

5. To let loose. 

On Erys altars lays ) 

A Iamb new fallen to the'stormy seas; ^ ># 

Then slips his haulsers, and his anchors weighs. ) Diydeu. 

6 . To let a dog loose. 

The impatient greyhound, dipt from far. 

Bounds o’er the glebe, to course the fearful hare. Jiryden. 

7. To throw oif any thing that holds one. 

F&rccd to alight, my horse dipped his bridle, and ran aw.ay. 

Sta^i. 

8. To pass over negligently. 

If our author gives us a list of his doctrines, with what reason 
can that about indulgences be dipped over ? AUerbury. 


To Slip or.# v.a. [flepan on, Saxon, inducrc.] To 
put on rather hazily: a colloquial expres.sum: as, 
* to slip on one’s clfilhcs. 

Sup.'f' n.s. [fhpe, S»ix. See the verb neuter.] 

1. The octofslijqung; false step. 

3. Errour; mistake; fault. 

There put on him 

What forgeries you please: marry, none so rank 

As may dishonour him. ‘ . is 

But, sir, such wanton, wild, and usual dipt. 

As are most known to youth and liberty. S/utktpeare. 

Of the pruiiiise there made, our master hath failed us, by dip 
of memory, or injiilf of time. Wottou on AreUteefure. 

This religious attection, which nature has impiaiiteii in man, 
would be the most enormous tfip she could commit. More. 

One casual s/tp is ciiungh to weigh dowu tlicfiuthful service 
of a long life. J’Estrange. 

Alonzo, mark the characters; 

And if the impostor’s pen have made a dip, 

T%at shews it countcricit, mark that and save me. lirydeu. 

Ugfating upon a very ea^ dip T have made, in putting one 
seemingly indifierent word ior another, that discovery opened 
to me this present view. Locke. 

Any little dip is more coBspicuons and ubscrvnlilc in .1 good 
man’s conduct than in sqoidicr’s, as it is not of a piece with his 
character. > ’ , Adduou, Sped. 

3. A twig torn from the main stock. 

In truth, they are fewer, when they conie to be discussed by 
reason, than otherwise they seem, when by heat of contention 
they are divided into many slip«,.and of every branch an heap 
is made. ’ Honker, 

The d^ot thdrrines have been brought'into Spmn. Abbot. 

Adoption strives with nature, and choice breeds 
A native dw to us from fordgn seeds. Shaktpeare. 

Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some stern untutor’d churl, and noble stock 
Was graft with crab 4 ree d^, whose fruit thow art. Shaktpeare. 

' Tiw are apparelled with flowers or hefbs by boring holes 
in their bodies, and putting into them earth bolpen witli 
muck, and setting seecb or of rioiets in the earth. JBacoa. 

So hmre I seen some tender sHjp, 

Sav’d with care from winter’s nip. 

The pride of her carnation traii^ 

Pluck’d up by some unbeedy swmn. MiHon,.Ep. M. Winch. 
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They are propagated sot only by the sited, bat many also by 
theroot, and some fay or cuttings. Ray onlhe Creation. 

4. A leaim or atring inrsdiich a dog i« held, from its 
being bo mode as to slip or become loose by relax¬ 
ation of the hand. 

I see you stand like gr^hounds in the dipt, 

Stnunii^ upon the start. ^aktpeare. Hen. V. 

God » said to harden the heart pcrmisnvely, but not oper¬ 
atively, nor efihetively; as he who only lets loose a gr^faound 
out of the«^, is sud to hound him at the hare. Brandudl. 

5. An escape; a desertion. I know not whether lo 
give the Uip be nofbriginally taken from a dog that 
runs and leaves the string or dip in the leader's 
hand. Dr. Johnson. — Rather, perhiips, from sUpt 
a counterfeit piece of mimey. See the next sense. 

The more shame for her goodysliip. 

To give so near a friend the t^. Hudibras. 

The daw did not like his companion, and gave him the slip, 
and away into the woods. L’Ettrangr, 

Their explications wre not your*^ and vrill give you the tSp. 

Locke. 

6 . A counterfeit piece of money; being brass covered 

with silver. Steevens, 

Ram. What counterfeit did 1 give 3^ ? 

Mer. The dip, sir, the slip. Shaktpeare, Rom, and Jut. 

Tiierc arc many dipt and couutm'feits: 

Deceit is fruitful. R, Jonson, Epigr. 64. 

7. A long narrow piece. 

Between these eastern and western mountains lies a dip of 
lower ground, which runs across the island. Aftdiion, 

His master’s office might have supifiied blank d^ of refuse 
* or neglected parchment. H'arloa, Rowley Enq. p. ixa. 

8. The stuff found in the troughs of grindstones, on 
wiiich cdge-touls have lieeu ground. 

The filings of steel, and such smalt particles of edge-tools as 
arc worn away u|K>n the grindstone, commonly call^ 
used to the same purpose in dying of silks. 

Sit W. Petty, Sprat's Hitt, R. S, p. 396. 

9. A particular quantity of yarn, ijbrago, Lat.] 

Barret. 

Su'pBOARD. n. s. [dip and board,'} A board sliding 
in grooves. 

I ventured to draw back the difAoard on the roof, contrived 
on puqmsc to let in air. Sun/t, GatHv. Trap. 

Sli'pknot. 11. s. [slip and hud.'] A bowknot; a knot 
easily untied. 

Tliey draw off* so much line us is necessary, and fasten the 
rest u[(on the line.rowl with a slipknot, that no more line turn 
offi ’ Moxon, Met^ Ex. 

In large wounds a single knot first; over this a little linot 
compress, on which is another single knot, and theft a 
knot, which may be loosened upon inflammation. Sharp. 

Sli'pper, or ^ips/ioe.'\' n. s. [ylippep, Saxon.] 

1. A shoe without .leather behind, into wliich the foot 
slips easily. 

Fair lined dippers for the cold. 

With buckles ot the purest gold. Ralegh. 

If he went abroad too much, she’d use 
To mve him slippers, and lock up his shoes. Rmg. 

Thriee rung the bell, the dipper knock’d the ground. 

And the press’d watch return’d a silver sound. Pepe, 

2. [Crespis, Lat.] An herb. 

SLi'i'PER.-f* Of/;, [ylipup, Saxon.] Slinp^; not firm. 
Obsolete. Perhaps never in use but for poetical 
convenience. Dr. Johnson. —This may be doubted, 
as the word is in our old lexicography, viz. in 
Huloel’s Diet. 

A trustless state of earthly things, and dipper hope 
Of mortal men, that swinke and sweat for nought. Spenser 

The lost is slow, or dipper as the dime, 

(Xt changing names of innocence and crime. 

Mir.Jor 
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SL^PFSaKD.# adi. [from dip ^.1 .Wearing sliplMT^ 
' The lean Ukd mppered natitaloon. Shakipeare, Am you Ute it. 
The tilreNiA/ip^d viipn light^ trod. 

Warlon, Triumph of Imu. 

Su'ppEBrLY. adv. [from slippety.'} In a slippeiy 
manner. ■ 

Sli'pperiness.*!* «. s. [from slippery.'} 

1. State or quality of being slippery; smoothness; 
glibness. 

. We do not only fall by the iUpperinesM of our tongues, but 
' we deliberately disdnline them to mqjdiief. 6o«. qf the Tongue, 
The Rchirrus may be distinguished l>y its want of inflammation 
in the dcin, its smoothness, and Mlipperiness deep in the breast. 

. . ifiarp, Surgery. 

2. Uncertainty; want of firm footing. 

To this all fluid tlipperineMMes, and transitory migradons, 

■ seem giddy and feathery. 

Donne, Lett, to 5 !r H. G. Poemt, p. 383. 
Let his ways be darknesses and MpperineMi. 

L. Addiion, Stale of the Jews, p. 309. 
The moisture and iUpperinett of the way at this time, addd 
to the steepness of it, g^tly encreased our laUbur in ascending 
it. Mmindrell, Trao. p.;. 

Sli'ppery. adj. [ybj^up, Saxon; diperig, Swedish.] 

1. 'Smooth; glib. 

They trim meir feathers, which makes them oily and Aippery, 
that the water slips oft'. Mortimer. 

Oily substances only lubricate and make the bowels tUppery. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. Not affording firm footing. 

Did yon know the art o’ the court, 

’'As hard to leave as keep; whose top to climb, ‘ 

Is certain falling; or so tUppery, that 

The fear’s as bad as falling. Shakipeare, Cymhelinc. 

His promise to trust to os slippery as ice. Tuster. 

Their way shall be as dippery ways in the darkness. 

' Jer. xxiii. 

The slippery tops of human state. 

The gUdea pinnacles of fate. _ _ Cowley. 

The higher they ore raised, the giddier thi^ arc; the more 
Aijmm is their standing, and the deeper the fall. L’Estrange. 

Ihe highest bill is the most ^ppery place. 

And fortune mocks us with a smiling face.' Denham. 

Beauty, like ict^ our footing does betray ; 

Who can tread sure on the smooth slippery way ? Drydcn. 

3. Hard to hold; bard to keep. 

Hius surely bound, yet be not overbold. 

The slippery god will try to loose his hold; 

And vanous forms assume, to cbc-tt thy sight. 

And snth vain images of beasts aflHgkt. ^ Dryden, Georg. 

4. Not standing firm. 

When they fdl, ns beiiw slippery standers, 

The love that lean’d on them ns slippery too. 

Doth one pluck down another, and together 

Die in the &tt. SmJs^tearc, Tr. and Creu, 

5. Uncertain; changeable; mutable; instable. 

Oh world, ^ slippery turns 1 Friends now fast sworn, 

Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart. 

Whose hours, whine bed, whose meal and exercise, 

Are still together; who twi^ os ’twere, in love 
Unsepondiln, shall within this hour,' 

On a dissension of a doit, break out 

To bitterest enmity. ^ Shaitpeare. 

He looldng down 

With acorn or pity on the d^ppery state 

Of Ungt, will tread uponj<fiie neA of fote. Denham, Sophy, 

6 * Not certain in its effect. 

Qne sure trick is better than a hundred dippery ones. 

' VEdrange, 

7. [XM&noW) French.] Not chaste. 

My wife is dhppery. Shatspeare, Wint. Tale. 

%i*ppy.*f» a^. [from slip. Dr. Johnson; who calls 
ii^s term a barbtHous provincial wold, and ^ives an 
tmly from Floyer. The word is pare 


Saxon, flipe^ and aldo of old Ebgligh usage.] 
Slippery: easily sliding. 

From it, beii% mpiit and dMMe^,dxe doth slip. 

Dams, Wits Pi^rm. dgn. B. 3. 
The white of an pgg Is ropy, slippy, and nutntious. flayer. 

Su'psHOD. a<^. [s/tp and shod,} Having the shoes 
not pulled up at the heels, but barely supped on. 

The dipshod 'prentice from his master’s door 
Had par’d the dirt, and sprinkled round the floor. Sun/i. 
Si.i'psi.op. n. s. Bad bquor. A low word formed by 
reduplication of slt^. 

Sli'ntring.#? n.c. [from slip, string, and thri/i.} 
Su'PTHRiFT. 5 loosenra himself from 

restraint; a prodigal; aspendthrifi. 

Young rascals or scoundrels, rakchclis, or dipdrings. 

Cdgrave, in V, MarmtdUc, 
Thus it is in the bouse of prodigals, drinking dqdhr\flt, and 
Belials. , Granger on Eedes. (iSst,} p. 373. 

Slish. n.s, A low word formed by rrauplicating 
dash. ^ 

*WhBt I this a sleeve ? 

Here's snip and nip, and stish and slash, 
lake to a censer in a barber’s shop. Shatspeare. 

To SLlT.'f' v.a. pret. and part, slit and slitted. 
[phean, Saxon; dita, Iccl.] 

1. To cut longwise. 

To make plants medicinable, dil tlic root, and infuse into 
it the medicine, os hellebore^ ojnum, scammony, and then bind 
it up. Beuxm, Nat. Hist. 

The deers of Arginusa had their can ^vided, occasioned at 
first by ditting the can. Brown, Vutg. Err. 

Had it hit 

The upper part of him, the blow 

Had dU, as sure as that below. Hudihrag. 

We dit tlic preternatural body open. Hlseman, Surgery. 
A liberty might be left to the judges to inflict death, or some 
notorious mark, by slitting the uose, or brands upon tlie cheeks. 

Temple. 

If a tinned or plated body, which, being of an even thick¬ 
ness, appears all over of an uniform rolour, should be dit into 
tjprcads, or broken into fragments of the same thickness with 
me plate, I sec no reason why every thread or fragment should 
not icccp its colour. Newton, Opt. 

He took a freak 

To dd my tongue, and make me speak. Su^t. 

2 . To cut in general. 

Comes the blind Fuiy with the abhorred shears, 

And sBU the thin-spun life. Milton, Lycidas, 

Slit. ».5. [plic, Saxon.] A long cut, or narrow 


In St. James’s fields is a conduit of brick, unto which joincih 
a low vault, and at the end of that a round house of stone; 
and In the brick conduit there is a windov^ and in the round 
house a dit or rift of some little breadth: if you cry out in the 
rift, it will make a fearful roaring at the window. Bacon. 

Where the tender rinds of trees disclose 
Their shooting gems, a swelling knot there grows: 

Just in that place a narrow dit we make, 

Then other buds from bearing trees we take: 

Inserted thus, the wounded nnd we close. Dryden. 

J . found, by looking through a dit or oblong hole; which 
narrower than the pa(Hl of my eyes, and held close to it 
parallel to the prisms, I could sec the circles much distincter, 
and visible to a far gmter number, than otherwise. Newtm. 


Sli'tteb.# n.s. [fromi/iL] One who cuts or slashes. 

Cotgrave, and Shermood, 
To SLIVE.i" ? 0. a. [flipan, l^on. To dive or 
To SLI'VER. 5 rive asunder is in the old Proqipt. 
Parv.] 

1. To split; to divide loi^jprise; to tear off longwise. 

Liver of blaspHbming Jew, - . 

Gall of goat, and slips of yew, 

S&oedd in the moon's ecH^. Skakapeare, Macbeth. 

2. To cut or deave in general. 
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To Slim# 0. n. [slaver,- Dam to creqi.] To aneak. 
Pecge calls a sliving fellow one whc^ in our northern 
diaJiwt, loiters abouk with a bad intent. Sliverly and 
sliven thus denote crafty, idle^ lazy, as applied to 
persons. See Ray and Grose. 

Sii'vEB.'l* R. s, ([front the verb.[] A branch tom off. 
Sliver, in Scotland, still denotes a slice cut off: as, 
he took a la|ge> sliver of the beef, Dr. Johnson 
says; and he niij^t have added, tliat the same 
expression is no uncommon Engli^ one; es^ially 
in the north. But it is confirmed as an old JEhiglish 
word by Chaucer. 

lie all whole, of of him ihWe. 

Chaucer, Tr, and Creu, iiL 1015. 

There on the pendant bough*, her coronet weed 
Clamb’ring to hang, sn envious diver broke. 

When down ho' weedy coronet and herself 

Fell in the weeping brook. Shaktpeare, Hamlet. 

SioATS. n.s. Of a cart, are those underpieccs whicli 
keep the bottom together. ' Bailey. 

To SLABBER.# v. a. [slobberen. Tout.] To 
slaver; to spill upon; to slabber. Sw 7b Slabber. 

Slo'sher.*!* n. 5 . Slaver; liquor filled. 

Slo'bbereb.# «. s. [from slobher.’] A slovenly farmer. 
Norfolk. Grose. 

Slo'bbeby.# adj. [slobberen, Teut. laxum sivc flacci- 
dum esse.] Moist; dank; floody. 

1 will sell my dukedom, 

To buy a dnhbcry and dirty tann 

111 that nuok-Khotten isle of Albion. Shaktpeare, Jfnu V. 

SIMeiy weather. . Swift, Lett, 

To Si.ocK.*f* ? V. n. [slockna, Su. Goth, sloecka, Icel.] 

7 b Si.o'cKEN. 5 To slake; to quench. is our 

northern word. 

Sr. 0 E. H.S. []'la, Saxon; slee, Danish.] The fruit 
of the blackthorn, a small wild plum. 

The fair pomegranate might adorn the pine. 

The grape the bramble, and the doe the vine. Blackmore. 

When you fell your underwoods, sow haws and docs in 
them, and they will furnish yon, without doing of your woods 
any hurt. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Sloum, or Skmtn.^ n. s. [Teut sltofmen, levitcr dor- 
mire. Kiliau. Sax. j'lumejuan.] A gentle sleep 
or slumber. North. Grose. 

Sjmo'my.^ adj. [Icmie, Teut tardus, piger.] Sluggish; 
slow. * * Skinner. 

Stoop.-f* n. s. [chalmpe, Fr.] A small ship, commonly 
(but not always) with only one mast. 

To SLOP.'f’ V. a. [from lap, lop, slop."} 

1. To drink grossly and j^ccdil^. 

2 . [perhaps from dip."} To sod by letting water or 
other liquor fell. 

Stop.'f’ n. s. [from the verb.] 

I. Mean and ^e liquor of any kind. Generally some 
nauseous or useless medicinal liquor. 

The nek husband here wanted for nmthcr slops nor doctors. 

H Estrange. 

But thou, whoever she will have bouglit, 

' Be thankful. ‘ Hryden, Juv. 

%. Soil or spot made by water or oUier liquors fallen 
#pon the place. 

Slop.*!* n.s. [probably from the Sax. j'lopen, loose; 
co-plupen, rclaxatus. Dr. Johnson has referred it 
to sloove, Dutch, a covering; mentioning at the 
some time flop, os a Saxon word, but witoout any 
interpretation. The word was formerly used in the 
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singular number r as in Chaucer, ** HU overeat 
slqppe is not worth a mite,” Chan. Yem. ProL 
And in Barret’s Alv. 15 80. “ A slop or an over 

stockapplied to female dress also; as slofts had 
before been by Huloct, and as that word is used in 
our Iloinilics.] 

1. Trowsere; large and loose breeches; drawers. 

So were the daughters of Sion — mincing as they went, &c. 
In that day shall the Lord take away the ornament of the 
slipiiers, and die cawles, and the round attires, and the sweet 
bairs, and the bracelets, and the attires of the head, and the 
sloppes. * Homily against Excess of Apparel. 

What said inastei Domblcdon about the satin for my short 
cIoid(,aud '* Shaksveare, Hen, IV. P. 11 . 

Six great daps. 

Bigger than three Dutch hoys! E.Jomon, Akhevdst. 

2. ^ady-mode clothes. See Slop-sklleu. 
Stop-SELLER.* R. s. [s/op and sdkr.l One who sells 

ready-made clothes. 

llie slu^rseUer is a person crept into die navy, I lucan to 
monopolise vending of clothing only, but since the 
restoradoii 01 king Charles die second; nor then, hut by 
degrees, as he could make interest, and have interest in .the 
ii^r. Maydman, Naval Speculal. (1691,) p. I19. 

Sloi^shop.* r. s . [slop and shop.'} Place where 
ready-made clothes are sold. 

SLOPE.'f’ adj. [This word is not derived from any 
satisfactory original. Junius omits it: Skinner 
derives it from slap, lax, Dutch; and derives it from 
the curve of a loose rope. Perhaps its original may 
be latent in luopeti, Dutch, to run, slope being easy 
to the runner. Dr. Johnson. — Mr. Tooke calls it 
the post participle of the Sax. fhpan, to slip. Sere- 
nius refers it tosthe Su. Goth, slaepa, “ oblique ct 
indirecte ferri.”] Oblique; not perpendicular. It 
is generally used of acclivity or declivity; forming 
an angle Renter or less with the plane of the 
horizon. 

Where there is a greater quantity of watnr, and space enough, 
Ac water moveth with a doper rise and MI. Bacon. 

Murmuring waters fall 
Down the dope hills, dispers’d, or in a hike. 

That to the fringed bank with mvrtJe crown’d 
Hcrtsiystal mirror holds, unite tueir streams. MUten, P. L. 
Slope, w. s . [from the adjective.] * 

1. An oblique direction; any thing obliquely directed. 

2. Declivity; ground cut or formed with declivity. 
Growing upon slopes is caused for that moss, as it cometh 

of moisture, so the water must but slide, uot be in a pool. 

Bacon. 

My lord advances with majestick mien. 

And when up ten steep dopes you’ve dragg’d your thighs. 

Just at his study door ne’ll bless your eyes. Pope, 

Slope, adv. Obliquely; not perpendicularly. 

Uriel 

Return’d on that bright beam, whose point now rais’d 
Bore him dope downward to the sun, now Ml’ii. Milton, P. L. 
To Slope, v. a. [from the adjective.] To form to 
obliquity or dcclivityAto direct obliquely. 

Though bladnl corn be lodg’d, and trees blown down. 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Thdr h^s to their ibundations. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
On each hand the flames, 

Driv’n backward, tJope their pointing spires, and rowl’d 
In billows, leave i’ tiie midst a horrid vale. Milton, P, L, 
The star, that rose at evening bright. 

Toward heaven’s descent had dop'd his westering wheel. 

Milton, P. L\ 

Alt night I slept, oblivious of my pain; 

Aurora dawn’d, and Phoebus shin’d in vain: 

Nor till oblique be slop’d his evening niy. 

Had Somnus diy’d the balmy dews away. Ptp*, Odyst, 

♦ J B * 
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Ta Sloes, o. n. To take an oblique or de^vous 

Erection. 

Betwixt die midft emi thete the aingn'd 
Two haintable leati for human kind; 

And croH their Umiti cut a doping way. 

Which the twelve ngni in beauteoui order sway. Hryien. 

There is- a handsome work of piles made doping athwart 
the (irer, to stop the trees which are cut down, and cast into 
the rim. Browi Tran. 

Upstarts a palace, lo! the obedient base 
dtms at its loot, the woods its sides embrace. Pope. 

there is a strait hole in erery ant’s nest half an inch deep; 
and then it goes down doping into a place where they have 
their magasina Addum, Sped. 

On the south aspe^ of a dopingkaM, , 

Whose skirts mea'id’rine Peneus wadies still. 

Our pious labourer pass’d bis youdiful days 

In p^e and chari^, in pray’r and prmse. Harte. 

Slo'peness. n. s, [from Obliquity; decUvity; 

not perpendicularity. 

The Ituians give the cover a graceful pendence of dopenets, 
dividing the wlmle breadth into nine parts, whereof two shall 
serve for the elevadon of the highest ridge. • 

WoUon on Architecture. 

Slo'fewi.se. at^. [slope and ansf.] Obliquely; not 
perpendicularly. 

The Wear is a frith, reaching dopewise throi^h the Osc 
from the land to low-water mark, and having in it a bent or 
cod with an eye-hook; where the fish entering, upon thdr 
coming back with the ebb, are stopped from issuing out again, 
forsaken by the water, and left dry on the Ose. Carew. 

Si.o'riKGi;.Y. adv. [from sloping.'] Obliquely; riot 
perpendicularly. 

These atoms do not descend always perpendicularly, but 
sometimes slapinglp. Soul. 

Slo'ppy. a^j. [from slop.] Miry and wet: perhaps 
rather sltMy. See Slau. * 


To StoT.'f* V. a. [sbUO) Swed. to shut, applied to a 
door; divert, Teut. the same, from dot, a bolt] 
To strike or dash hard; to slam: as, to .dot a 
door. A Lincolnaliire word, according to Kay. 

Slot.*}* ri. s. [dod, Iceland, vestigia ferarum in mvc. 
Lye, and Serenhis. Saxon, j'leeeinje, vestigia fera¬ 
rum. Mr. Tookc proDOflnccs slot the pas( parti- 
dplc of the Sax. yhenn, to slit. As slot n the 
prinf of the hoof u^ion the ground, this derivation 
■ seems just Drayton, in the following passage, 
explains slat in the margin by ** the tract of the 
footc.’*] The track of a deer. Milton uses it for 
track discoverable by the scent. 

Often from his [the hurt’s] feed 
The dogs of him do find, or thorough skilful heed 
The huntsman by his dot, or breaking earth, perceives. 

Where he hath gone to lodge. JJra^on, Pot^M. S. 13. 
He leaves the noisome stench of his rude dot behind him. 

Jldillon, CoUutenon. 

SLOTH.'f' «. s. [rla?F®» Saxon. It might 

therefore be not improperly written sloatJi, but 
that it seems better to rq|md the orthugraidiy of 
the primitive slam. Dr.'^ohnson. —■ Mr. Tookc 

considers sloth as the tlilrd person singular of die 
verb j'lapian, to slow or make slow; i. e. that which 
daaeth. Qur vyord was andendy written damth, 
and also shuih.^ 

I. Slowness; tardiness. 

These cardinals trifle with mo: I abhor 
• Tlliidilatory doth and tricks of Rome, shaktpeare. Hen. VIII. 

a. Laziness; sln^shness; idlen^ 

False of heart, of ear, bloody of hand, 

in riqtS, fox in stealth. Shihipeare, K. Lear, 


Thnr change tjhar course to pleaiure, sate, aad doth, 

MiUon. 


Industn ai^rosch'd. 

And rous’d him from hu misarable silsflii. Thomson, AuSnmn. 
3. An animal. 

The doth u an animal of so dow amotion, that he will be 
three or four days at least in climbing up and coming down a 
tree; and to go the length of fifty psoes on phun ground, 
requires a whole day. Oreta. 


To Sloth.# v.u. [See Sloth.J To slug; to lie 
idle. Obsolete. Prompt. Parv. 

" Some time he doutheth on a dale. 

That he never after getc maie. Oower, Corff. Am. B. 4. 

Slo'tbfol. adj. [sloth sasdJitS.] Idle; lazy; slug¬ 
gish; inactive; indolent; dull ofriiodon. 

He that is dado'd in his work, is brother to him that is a 
great waster. ^ Prov. xviii. 9. 

The desire of the slothful killoth him; for bis hands refuse 
to labour. Prov. xxi. ay. 

To vice industrious; but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and sloUful. MUtan, P, L. 

Flora commands those nymphs and knights. 

Who liv’d in dolhful ease and loose delicts. 

Who never acts of honour dunt pursue. 

The men inglorious knights, the ladies ril untrue. Drpden. 

The yen soul of the dothful docs effectually but lie drows¬ 
ing in bis body, and die whole man ts totally given im to his ^ 
senses. I'Estrange.' 

Another is deaf to all the motives to piety, by indulging an 
idle, dottful temper. Law, 

SiM'THfVLLY. adv. [from slothfid.] Idly; lazily; with 
sloth. 


Slo'thfulness. ».s. [from Idleness; lazi¬ 

ness; sluggishness; inactivity. 

To trust to labour without prayer, ugueth inmicty and 
prophaneness; it maketh light of the proridaiice of Ood: and 
ulthough it be not the intent of a religious mind, yet it is the 
fault of those men whose religion wanteth light of a mature 
judgement to direct it, when we join with our prayer ddkfuL 
ness and neglect of convenient labour. Hoder. 

Slolhfutucss ensteth into a deep sleqi, and an idle soul shall 
suffer hunger. Prov. mx. 15. 


Slo'^i'ery.# adj, [dodderm, Teut. flaccescere.] 

1. Squalid; dirt^; untrimmed. Mr. Tyrwhitt reads 
Jlotety in the following passage, .-md explains it by 
Jhating, as hair dishevelled may be said to flout 

upon the air. Mr. Urry and Mr. Warton both 
read dolery. The Italian rabbt 0 ata, which Mr. 
Tyrwhitt cites, certainly moans disheoeUed, but also 
shaded or rough. 0 

Palamon * 

With statery berde, and rugg}' ashy heres, 

In clothes black. Chemeer, Ku. Tide, 

2. Foul; wet: as, slotlen/ weather: a Cornish ex- 

‘ pression. " Pryce, Corn. Gramm. 


SLOUCH.*!* n.s. [Dr.JohnZon gives the Danish 
sl^, stupid, as the origin. Mr. Tookc calls it 
the Sax. post participle j'ltec, (meaning daclc or 
slam,) from |‘Ieacutn, tardare. Serenius gives 
« dok, Sucth. homo vagus ct negligens; doka, 
propeudere, caput demittere.” Thu is in unison 
with our ancient usage of the word, viz. that of a 
lubber, a Bizy follow. Sec Sherwood in V. Slouch, 
and Cotgrave.] ^ « 

I. An idle fellow; one who is stupi^ heavy, ^ 
clownish. 

No weather pleaseth:—'it is colde; therefiire the douek 
will not plow: it ndneth j tha land will be too heavy! 

Hifimger on Ecdet. (i6tx,) p. spy. 

A foul, great, stotming sfowA with heavy eyes. 

Jdore, tjfe of the Soul, iii, ff, 
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Be(^n thy earroli than, thou vaunting iloHck ; 

Be thine the oaken staff, or nine the pouch. Ot^, 

2. A downcast look; a depression of the head; an 
ungainly, clownish gait or manner. 

Our doctn* has every quali» which can nake a man useful; 
but, alas I he hath a sort of mwsk in his walk. . &mfl. 

To SLOVCH.‘h V. n. [from the noun.] To have a 
downcast clownbh look, gait, or manner. 

The awkward, negligent, clumsy, and MlowMng manner of a 
booby. ' Ld> Chetlcrjield. 

To Slouch.# v. a. To depress; to press down: as, 
to slouch the hat. 

SLCyVEN."!” «. s. islopfy Dutch; yslymy Welsh, 
nasty, shabby. Dr. .Tohnson. — Mafaten, slouen, 
sloven, the past parUcipIc of the Sax. plapian, to 
slow, make slow, or cause to be slow. Mr. H. 
Tooke.] A man indecently negligent of cleanli¬ 
ness; a man dirtily dressed. 

The ministers come to church in handsome holiday apparel, 
and that himself did not think them bound by the law of God 
to go like itoveju. * Hooker. 

Affect in things about thee cleanliness. 

That all may gladly board thee as a ftwer: 

Sovetu take np their stock of noisomenoss ^ 

Beforehand, iind anticipate their lost hour. Herbert. 

, Yon laugh, half beau, half Haven if I stand; 

M^ig half uowder, and all snuff my band. Pope. 

^inr metnods vwious, but alike thmr aim: 

The i/oiwa and Uie fopling arc the same. Young. 

Slo'venliness.*!* n. s, [from slovenly.'] 

I. Indecent n^ligencc of dress; n^lect of cleanli¬ 


ness. 

SlovenUuett is the worst sign of a hard studhnt, and civility 
the best exercise of the remiss; yet not to be exact in the 
phrase of compliment, or gestures of courtesy. Wutton, 

'Til posuble fw Diogenes his cynical ttoreuliticss to trample 
on Plato's ^lendid garments with more pride than Plato wore 
them. Bp, Taylor, Artif. Handsmu. p. 104. 

2 . Any negligence or carelessness. 

Whether the multitudes of sects, and professed thmenlhins 
in God’s service, (in too many,) have not lieeii guilty of the 
Increase of prufaucncss amongst us. ** 

Bp. HaU, I)<f. of the Humble Bemotulr. § 16 . 

Vender Gabel seems to have been a cureless i^tist; and dls. 
covers great tlooetilincu in many of his works; but in those 
which he has studied, and carefully executed, there is great 
beauty. Gilpin, Eet. on Prints, p. 115 . 

Si.o'vENi.Y.'l” [from s/over;.] Negligent of dress; 
negligent of neatness; not neat; not cleanly; 
coarse. 

That Hoveniy cynick. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 256. 

Our reverenUu fear of the God of heaven calls us to eschew 
all sordid incuriousness, and slovenly neglect, in his immediate 
services. Bp, Hail, Rem. p. 25 g. 

A slovenly wincer of a confutation. 

Milton, Apol. for Smectymn. 

JEsop at last found out a slovenly la^ fellow, lolli^ at his 
ease, as if he had nothing to do. L'Estrange. 

Slo'venly. adv. [from sloven.] In a coarse inelegant 
manner. ♦ 

As I hang my clothes on somewhat slovenly, I no sooner 
went in but lie frowned upon me. Pojn-. 

Slo'venry. n. s, [from sloven.] Dirtiness; wont of 
neatness. 

Our gayncsB and our {?lt ore all besmirch’d 
With rainy mar^ng in the painful field: 

There’s not afuce of fimther Jn our host, 

A^ time hath worn ns into slovenry, Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

SL 0 UGH.*J“ n. s. [floj, Saxon; the past participle 
of rleacian, yleac;^, to slow or cause to be slow; 
cA being changed into gkj yloj, i. e.' slow (water). 
Mr. U. Tooke.] 

I. A deep miry place; a hole full of dirt. 


The Beots wen in a Mow field, wherainto the Sn^isb 
could not enter, but over a cross ditch and a Honuh; in ^1. 
ing whereof many of the Eng^ horse were pTuiuml, and 
some mired. Hayuai d. 

The ways being foul, twenty to one. 

He’s here st^ in a dough, and overthrown. 

Mdtm, Ep. on Hobson. 

A muter had lud his waggon last in a do/ugk. VEdrmgo. 

2. Tim skin which a serpent casts off at his periodical 
renovation, [perhaps from sleek. Nei^m- Dr, 
Johnson, nor other lexicographers, give mi etympii 
of this meaning.] 

Thy fates open their hands, let thy blood and mirit embrace 
them; and to inure thyself to what diou art like to be, casi 
thy bumble slough, and appear fresh. Shakspeare, Tw. Vighl. 

When the mind is quicken’d. 

The oigims, though defunct and dead before. 

Break up their drowsy grave, and newly move. 

With casted slough and fresh l^;crity. Siutkspease. 

Oh let not sleep my closing eyes mvadi^ 

In o|)en plains, or in the secret shade. 

When he, renew’d in all the speckl’d pride 
Of pompous youth, has cast his shugk aside; 

And in his Summer Uv’iy rolls along, 

Errct and brandishing his forky tongue. Drydev. 

The slough of an English viper, that is, the cuticule, they 
cast off twice eveiy year, at spring and foil: the separation 
begins at the head, and is finished in twenty-four hount Grew. 

The body, which we leave behind in this viriUe world, is 
as the womb or libqgk from whence wc issue, and are bom 
into the other. Grew, Cosntol. 

3. It is used by Shakspeare simply for the skin. 

As the snake, roll’d in a flowery bank. 

With shining chedker’d sloi^h, doth sting a child, 

Tliat for the beauty thinks it excellent. ShsAspeare, Hen, VI. 

4. The part that separates from a foul sore. 

At the next dresung I found a slough come away with the 
dressings, which was tlie sordes. fViseman on Ulcers, 

To Slough. ». n. [from the iionn.] To part from 
the sound flesh. A chirurgical term. 

Slo'ughy. adj. [from slough.] Miiy'; boggy; muddy. 

That custom should not be allowed, of cutungrocraws in 
low grounds .ihiugliy undemcutli, wiiicb turn into bog. Swift. 

SLOW.*!* f. (/. [j’lap, j’laep, Saxon, which Mr. Tooke 
considers as the past participle, of yleacian. Dr. 
Johnson notices tlic ancient Frisick sleeitw: to 
which may be added tlic Swed. sloe, and Icel. 
sliour.] * 

1. Not swift; not quick of motion; not speedy; no I 
having velocity; wanting celerity. 

Me thou tbink’st not slow. 

Who since the nioraing-liour set out from heaven. 

Where God resides, and 011 mid-day arriv’d 

111 Eden, distance inexpressible. MUton, P. L. 

Where the morion is so slow as not to supply a constant 

« train of fresh ideas to the senses, the sense of ipotion is lost. 

Locke, 

2. Late; not happening in a short time. 

These changes in the hcuv’ns, though slusy, produc’d 

Like change on sea and laud. Mdlon, P. L, 

3. Not ready; nut prompt; not quick. 

I am slow of speech, and a dow tongue. Exod. iv. 10. 

Mine car shall not be slow, mine eye not shut. Milton, P. L. 

The slow of speech make in dreams unpremeditated ha¬ 
rangues, or convene readily in luiiguagcs mat they are bnt 
little acquunted with. * Addison. 

For though in dreadful whirls wc hung 

High on the broken wave, 

I knew thou wert tiogg^o to hear. 

Nor impotent to SMC. Addison. 

4. Dull; inactive; tardy; sluggish. 

Fix’d on defence, the Trojans are not dow 
To guard their shore from an expccMd foe. Oryden, 
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5* Not hasty; actibg with ddiberatiott; not vehe- 
ntenu 

The Lord i« mercifult and slow to anger. Common Prmer. 
Ue that b slow to wratb is of great undentanding. Piw. 

The politick and wiw 

Are tly slow thii^ with circumspective eyes. Ftfw. 

6 . Dull; heavy in wit. 

The Uockhead u a slow worm. ^ Pope. 

StaWf in composition, is an adverb, sU/aily. 

Thu sbiv-pac’d soul, which late did clnve 
T a body, and went hut by the’body’s leave. 

Twenty pachance or thirty mile a oay, 

Disiiatches ja a minute all the wi^ 

’Timt heaven and earth. Donne. 

To the shame of t/oto-endeavouriim art 
Thy easy numbers flow. Milton, Ep. on Shakspeare. 

Thw my’s death denounc’d, if ought I 
■Will prove no sadden, but a aCoiv^ac’d evil, 

A long da/s dying to augment our pain. * Milton, P. L. 
For eight «/biiM:irciing years by tempests tost. Pope. 

Some demon urg’d 

T* explore the fraud with guile oppos’d to guile, 

Slloic-pacing thrice around the insidious pile. Pope. 

To SLOw.’f' V. a. [from the adjective.] To omit by 
dilatoriness;, to delay; to procrastinate. Not now 
in use. 

Now do you know the reason of this haste ? 

— I would I knew not why it should be slow’d. Stuskspeare. 

Will you overflow 

The fields, tliereby my march to sl^? 

Sir A. Oorges, Transl. Lucan, B. s. 

Slow.* «. s. [plip, Saxon, tinea.] A moth. Obso¬ 
lete. ** It is a skewed* Chaucer, Rom. R. 475k. 
Sixr'wBAOic.* n.$. [from s/ow.] A lubber; an idle 
fellow. Cotgravc, and Siei-wood. 

The siowiaeh and laaie bones will none of this. 

Favour, Anliq. Tr. over Fbveltie, (1619,) p. 63. 

Sto'wLY.’f* adv. [from slw ; Sax. flaulice.] 

1. Not speedily; not witli celerity; not with velocity. 

The anomc rejoicing bears her giib away, 

Spreadsws black wings, and slowlp mounts to day. Pope. 

2. Not soon; not early; not in a little time. 

The poor remnant of human seed peopled their country 
agaio slowly by little and little. Bacon. 

. Onr fathers bent their baneful industry 
To check a monarchy that slowly grew; 

But did not France og Holland’s fate foresee. 

Whose rising power to swift dominion flew. Dryden. 

We oft our {finely growing works impart. 

While images reflect from art to art. Pope. 

3. Not hastily; not rashly: as, be determines slowly. 

4. Not promptly; not readily: as, he learns slowly. 

5. Tardily; slu^ishly. 

Ibe clugMl of m. Laurence advances so veiy gotoly, that ’tis 
not impcmblb but the fiimily of Mcdicis may be extmet befora, 
their burial-^nee is finished. ^ Addison on Italy. 

Slo'wngss. n. 5. [from slowl} 
j. Smallness ofbotion; not speed; krant of velocity; 
absence of celerity or swiftness. 

Providence hath confined these human arts, that what any 
invention both in the strength of its motion, is abated in the 
slowneu of it; and what it hath in the extraordinary quickness 
of its motion, must be allowed for in the great strength that is 
required nnto it. ^ Wutins, Mtdk. Ma^k. 

Motion b the absolute mode of a body, but swiftness or 
slowness are relative ideas. Wails. 

2. Length of time in which any thi|g acts or is brought 
. to pass; not quickness. 

Tmnts use whotart they can to iiicrease the slowness of 
death. Hooker. 

Dalness to admit eonyiction or alftction. 
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.Christ woidd oot heal thrir infirmities, because of tRe hard- 
nm and shwness of their hearts, in that they believed him 
not. « Bentley, Serm. 

4. Want of promptness; want of readiness. 

5 . Deliberation; cool delay. 

6 . Dilatoriness; procrastination. 

SLo'wwoHM.'f’ n. s. [riajp-]^m, Simon.] The blind 

worm; a small kind of vi^r, not mortal, scaredy 
venomous. 

Though we have found formed snakes in the belly of the 
cscilia, or slowworm, yet may the viper empWically bear the 
name. Brown, rvlg. Err. 

To SLU'BBER.’f* V. a. [Probably from lubber. Dr, 
Johnson. — Scano-Goth. skbbert, homo sordidus et 
negligens. £xigu& vocalium mutatione ita forte 
dictum a Sueth. slurfma, perfunctorid agere. Scre- 
nius. See also Widegren, Su. Lex. in v. Slurvva : 
To slubber a thing over, &c.] ' 

1. To do any thing lazily, imperfectly, or with idle 
hurry. 

Nature shewed-she doth not like men, who stutter up mat¬ 
ters of mean account. * Sidney. 

Bwsanio told him, he would make some speed 
Of hb return: he answer’d, Do not so. 

Stutter not business for my sake. Shakspeare, Mereh.ofVen. 

As they we slubbered over, the malignity that remains will 
show itself in some chronick disease. Wiseman, Surgery. 

2. To stain; to daub. [This seems to be from debber, 
slabber, or slaver."} 

You must be content to stutter the gloss of your new for¬ 
tunes with this more stubborn aud boisterous expedition. 

Shakspeare, Othello. 

O love, how sweet thou look’st now, and how gentle! 

J should have slutter'd thee, and stain’d thy beauty. 

Bcaum. and FI. Mad Lover. 
Lady, I ask your pardon, whose virtue I have 
Slubbered with my tongue. Beautn. and FI. Cup. Bevenge. 

3. To cover amrsely or-carelessly. Thig k now 

not in use, otherwise than us a low colloquial 

woi;^. • 

A man of secret ainbitioiv ends of his own, and of propor¬ 
tionate counsels, smothered under the habit of a scholar, and 
slubbered over with a certain rude and clownish fasliion, that 
had the semblance of integrity. Wotton, Parallel. 

To Slu'bbek.* V. n. To be in a huny; tp move 
with hurry. 

The main danger b the making too much haste, or a dub- 
bering speed. More, Song qf the Soul, Notes, p. 368. 

Which answers arc to be done not in a huddling or dutter- 
ing fashion. Herbert, Country Parson, eh. 6. 

SLt/BBEBUEGULLioif. ». s. [I Bupposc a Cant wonl 
without derivation.] A paltry, dirty, sorry wretch. 

Quoth she, although thou hast deserv’d. 

Base dubberdegySion, to be serv'd 
As thou didst vow to deal with me. 

If thou faadst got the victoiy. Hndibras. 

Su/bbebin^y.* adv. [from dubber.} In an imper¬ 
fect or slownlv manner. 

And slubberingly patch up some slight and shallow riiimc. 

Drsyton, Polyolb. S. ai. 
Sludge, n. s. [I suppose from flo;, slough, Saxon.] 
Mire; dirt mixed with water. 

The earth I made a mere soft sludge or mud. Mortimer. 

SLUG.*!* n. s. [slug, Danish, aftd do^ Dutch, sig¬ 
nify a glutton, and thence one that has the sloth 
of a mutton. Dr. Johnson. — Mr. Tooke refers 
slug, me reptile, to floj^ l^ix. slow, the past par¬ 
ticiple of fleacpim, taidare^ to skm, to make or 
cause to be slow; and it may thus be applied to the 
first and second defintdons.] 
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1. An idler; a drone; a slow, heavy, sle^y, lazy 

Pm, what a 4/1W is Hastings, th^ be comes not! SkcJe$peare. 
Why Btand’st thou peeping here? thou great tlm, forward! 

Beaum, and rl. Wild-Ouote Chate. 
As for all other sorts of the IHirks, both foot and horse, they 
are but dtmt. FuUer, Hols Ww, p. 183, 


2. An hindrance; an obsti-nction. 

Usun dulls and damps all improvements, whcrdn money 
would be lUrring, if it were not for this dug. Bacon, Eu, 41. 


3. A kind of slow creeping snail. 

We must ascribe it to the unites, not excepting the mott 
stupid of them, the dug and the be^e. 

Search, Freewill, 4 c. p. 47. 


4. [plecj,'a hammerhead, Saxon.], A cylindriiml or 
oval piece of metal shot from a gun. 

Shooting arrows dipt in pobon, and mschargtng dug* apainst 
our neighbour’s reputation. Barrow, Semu 1.356. 

When fractures arc made with bullets or dugt, there the 
’ scalp and cranium are driven in together. Wiieman, Surgery. 
As forc’d from wind-^guns, lead itself can fly. 

And ponderous dngt cut swiftly through tlie sky. Pope. 


To Slug. v. n. [[from the noun.] To lie idle; to play 
the drone; to move slowly. 

All he did was to deceive good knights, 

And draw them from pursuit of praise and fame, 

To dug in sloth ana sensual delights. 

And end their days with irrenowned shame. Spetuer, F. Q. 

He lay not all night dogging in a cabin under his mantle, 
but used commonly to keep onicrs waking to defend their lives. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

One went sluggish on with a thousand cares. L’Estrange. 

To Slog.* v.a. To make sluggish. 

It worsens and dugs the most learned. 

Milton, Of R^. in Eng. B. i, 

n. s. One who is fond of lying in bed; 
a drone. ^ermood. 

Why, lady! fie, you dug-a-bei/^ 

IVhat, Cot aWord? * S^akspeare, Bom. and Jul. 


'iji.u'oGARD. n. s. [from ^[sgf.] An idler; a drone; 
an inactive lazy fellow. 

Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentlemen. 

That you have ta’en a tardy duggard here. 

Shaispeare, Rich.JJf. 

Thu mightier sound shall make 
jtc (fend to rise. 

And qjen tombs and open wes. 

To the long sluggards of five thousand years. Cowley. 

Up, up, says Avarice; thou snor’st agmn, 

Btretchest thy limbs, and yawn’st, but ail in vain: 

The tyrant Lucre no denial takes; 

At hb command the unwilUng i/uggord wakes. « Eryden. 

Slu'ggar0 .# adj. Lazy; sluggish. 

Sprightly May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, and bretaks their sluggard sleep. 

JJryden. 

To Slu'ggardize. V. a. [from sluggard.^ To make 
idle; to make dronish. *' 

Rather sec the wonders of the world abroad, 

Than, living dully dugaardiz’d at home. 

Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness. Shaispeare. 

SLu'aGisH.*f* a<^. [from rfftjv. Dr. Johnson.—Our 
old adjective was slug, and sluggy. See Huloet. 
And also Slcggy.] Dull; drowsy; lazy; slothful; 
idle; insipM; sloikS inactive; inert. 

Sugmh idleness, the nurse of sin, 

Upon a uothful ass he chose to ride. ^lenser, F. Q 

The dull billows, thick os troubled mire. 

Whom neither wind out of thrir seat could force, 

Nor tides did drive out of their sluggish source. Speiuer, F. Q. 
One, bolder than the rest^ 

With bis broad sword provok’d the di^gish beast. Waller. 


Matter, being impotent, dvgguh, and' inactive. Hath no power 
to stir or move itself. Woodward. 

SLu'GGisHLY.'f adv. iffont slttggisli .2 Dully; noi 
nimbly; lazily; idly; slowly. 

That they mi^t not come duggisUy to possess what others 
bad won for them. Milton, Hist, of Eng. B. 3. 

Slu'ggishness. ». s. [from sluggish.'] Dulness; sloth; 
lazihess; idleness; inertness. 

The most of mankind ore inclined by her thither, if they 
would take the pains; no less than biHs to fly, and horses to 
run: which if they lose, it b thro’ their own sluegidiness, and 
by that means become her prodimes, not her chilunin. 

B.Jonsou. 

It is of great moment to teach the mind to shake off its 
sluggishness, and vigorously employ itself about what reason 
shau direct. Jtockc. 

Slu'ggy.* adj. [from slug.] Sluggish. See the 
Prompt. Parv. It is once used by Chaucer. 

SLUICE.'f” «. s. [di^se, Dutch; escluse, Frcncli ; 
sclttsa, Italian; from clatisus, Latin, shut up: 
" slusa pro ctausura, in l<^e jSalica Francorum.” 
Kilian.] A Watergate; a floodgate; a vent for 
water. 

Two other precious drops that ready stood. 

Each in thur crystal sluice, he cte they fell 
Kiss’d, ns the gracious signs of sweet remorse. 

And pious awe, that fear’d to have offended. Mihon, P. L. 

Divine Alpheus, who, by secret Wuicc, 

Stole under seas to meet lib Arethuse. Milton, Arcades. 

If wc receive them oil, they were more than seven; if only 
the natural sluices, they were' fewer. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

As waters from her stmees, flow’d 
Unbounded sorrow from her eyes. Prior. 

.Each sluice of affluent fortune open’d toon, 

And wraith flow’d in at morning, night and noon. Harte. 

To SnuicE. V. a. [from the noun.] To emit by flood' 
gates. 

Like a traitor coward, 

'Sluic’d out his inn’cent soul through streams of blood. 

Shak^seare. 

Veins of liquid ore duic'd from the lake. Mdlon, P.L, 
You w rong roc, if you think I’ll sell one drop 
Witliin these vans for pageants; but let honour 
Call for my blood, rii sluice it into streams; 

Turn fortune loose again to my pursuit, 

And let me hunt her through embattl’d foes 

In dusty plains; there will I be the first. Eryden, Span. Friar. 

Slu'icy. adj. [from sluice.] Falling in streams oe 
from a sluice or floodgate.« 

And oft whole sheets descend of drdey rain. 

Suck’d by the spongy clouds from off the maiu: 

The lofty skies at once come pouring down. 

The promb’d crop and golden labours drown. Eryden. 

To SLU'MBER.-f* v. n. [plumepian, Saxon; 5%- 
meren, Dutch; after which form our word was 
anciently written, viz. “ To slomctyji, dormito,” 
Prompt. Parv.] 

1. To sleep lightly; to be not awake nor in profound 

sleep, ♦ 

He that keepetb Israel shall ndthcr dumber nor sleep. 

Psalms. 

Conscience wakes despair that dumbedd. Milton, P. L. 

2. To sleep; to repose. Sleep and dumber are often 
confounded. 

Have ye chosen this place, 

After the toil of battle, to repose 

Your wearied virtue, for the use yon find 

To slumber here ? * Milton, P. L, 

3. To be in 8 state of negli^^ce and supiiicness. 

Why slumbers Pope, who leads the tuneful oain. 

Nor hears that virtue which he loves complain ? Young. 
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^i^Nerrh^tucienMin the *^8* 
other incentivei. Watton, life qfD.i^ Buetmgham. 

a. Toetupify; to stun. 

up h6 took the $lumber*d icnBeless cone^ 

And ere h6 could out ofbis swoon awake, ^ i? n 

Him to hw cartle brought. 

To hone«t a deed after it wa* done, or to dutnier hw ron* 
ii^the doing, he etudied other mcenttves. »Ko«o». 

Slt/mb£R. m. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Light sleep; sleep not profound. 

And for his dreams, I wonder he’s so fond 
To trust the mock’ry of unquiet duvders. 

ShaKtpeare,Xtcn.llI. 

From carelessness it shall fall into dumber, and from a dum¬ 
ber it shall settle into a deep and long sleep; till at last, per¬ 
haps, it shaft sleqi itself into a lethargy, and tlmt such an oim 
■ that nothing buthell and judgment shall awaken it. iouth. 


I 


Pope. 


IlSSb iswissisae^ swaaw tsP'—TO , - _ 

Labour and rest that equal nenods keep; 

Obedient dumbert that can wdse and weep. 

2 . Sleq>; repos?. 

Boy 1 Lucius.! fast asleep ? It is no Miattcr; 

Enjoy the hopey-hcavy dew of dumber. Sbtdrtjteure, Jul. Cmt. 

Ev’h lust and envy sleep, but love denies 
Rest to my soul, ana diauber to my eyes: 

Three days I promis’d to attend ray doom. 

And two long days and nights arc yet to come. ^ryaen. 

Slu'mbereb.* 71. s. [ftom dtmber s Sax. rlumcpe.] 

One who slumbers. „ „ 

A dumberer stretohing on his bed. Donne, Poenu, p. aqs. 

Si-u'mbewno.* n. s. [from dumber.-] State of re- 

^Ood speaketh, yet man perrcivelh it not: in a drmm, in a 
virion of the nignt, when deep sleep fiftieth upon men, m 
dvmberingi upon the bed. -fo®* ***>“• 75 - 

Slu^PBEous.] slumber.] 

S 

Inviting to sleep; soporiferous; causing sleep. 

The timely dew of sleep, , . ’ 

Now falling with soft dumberoue weight, inchnes 

Out eyelids. , . . MdtoH,r.h. 

While pensive in the silent s/am&rrow shade. 

Sleep’s gende pow’rs her drooping eyes invade; 

Minerva, lifedikc, on embodied air 

Impress’d the form of Iphthema. 

There every eye with dumberim chains she bound. 

And dash’d the flowing goblets to the ground. Pope. 

** ^A^Mt’iSrti^tforfn nature! to rweive at once the be¬ 
nefit of sle^, and do theeffeett of watching: in this 
agitarion, wnat have you heawl her say ? sSditpeare, Macbeth. 

SI.UNQ. The preterite nnd participle passive of 
Slunk. ITie preterite and participle passive of slink. 
Silence accompany’d; for beast, and Mrd, 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nesta, 

Werei/Bii*. Mdt<m,P.L. 

To SLUR-i* ». a. Idorig, Teut nasty; doore, a slut. 
Dr. Johnson. — We had formerly the word dory, 
to make filthy, to sully, to which Kilian refers, and 
which Junius notces. It then became dioiy, as in 
Sherwood’s dictionary; and lastly, dur.] 

I. To sully; to soil; to contaminate. , 

• They impudently dur dje goBpel,in makiiy itno tetter than 
a romantical Ifegend. . tudwortk, Serm. p. 73. 

1. To pass lightly; to balk; to miss. • 

He [Christl coming into the'world on purple to slight and 
dur that, which is of the grtelest esteem ana swwtest relish 
with the natural man. More, Myd. Godfmew, B. 4. Cb. i . 

llie atheists laugh in Uidr sleeves, and not a uttle mumph 
to see the cause trfTh^ thus betrayed by its jessed Inendt 
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Stuiliaiu to plaaie the genius of the times, 

Widi narfods, points,' and tropes, he dur* his crimes; 

He robb’d noli b® borrow’d fhim the poor. 

And took but with intenllan to restore. Drydcn. 

3. To cheat; to trick. 

What was the publidi faith found out for, 

But to dur men of what they fought for? Hudibrat. 

Come, seven’s the main, 

Cries Ganymede; the usual trick: 

Seven, dur a six; eleven a nick. Prior 

SLOK.Hf* «. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Faint reproach; slight disgrace. 

t Here’s an ape made a king for shewing tricks; and the fov 
is then to put a dur upon him, in exposing him for sport to tiie 
scorn of the people. UEdrmtse, 

No one can rely upon sudi an one, eiriier with safety to iii> 
affairs, or without a dur to his reputation; since he that trusts 
a knave lias no other rccompcncc, but to be accounted a fool 
for his pains. Soiifb, Serm. 

2. Trick. 

All the politicks of the great 
Arc Uke the cunning of a cheat. 

That lets his false dice freely run, 

And trusts them to themselves alone; 

But never lets a true one stir 

Without somcfing’riiig trick or dur. Butler, Rent. 

3. [In musick.] A mark denoting a cuniicetioii of 

one note with another. ^ • 

SLUT.*!" n, s. [Dr. Jolinson relcr.s to the Tcut. slodde, 
sordida *ct incultn iiiulicr; Dr. Jamieson, to the 
same, and also to slet, in the same language, niulier 
ignuva. Mr. Tooke considers it as Uie past parti¬ 
ciple of j-lapiaii, to slow; 'slowed, slow'd, sloud, doul, 
slut I land obs^fcWBS that the word was formerly ap¬ 
plied to males; which seems toliuve continued long 
after the lime in which he has nirticctl that usage: 
Hence in our Homilies, “ Men, when they intend 
to have their friends or neighbours to come to their 
houses to eat or drink vu^h them, — will have their 
houses to be clean and fine, lest they should be 
counted rktffisi, or litt^to regard their friends.” 
Horn, for repairing the Church.] 

1. A dirty person; now confined to a dirty woman. 
Among these other of doute* kinde 

Whichenll labour set tehinde. 

And hatetball besiiiess. 

There is yet one, which Idleness 

I Iscleped:—- 

In wynter doth he nought for colUe, 

In Bomer maic he nought for hetc! Gower, Conf, Am. B. 3. 
He ran away lii^iiscd, some say in women’s clothe^ like a 

cowardoras/nL , 

* Favour, Anitq. Triumph over ifov. (1619,) p. 391. 
Cricket, to Windsor chiimiies shalt tliou leap: 

Where fires thou find’st uiirak’d, and hearths unswept, 

There pinch the maids as blue lu bilberry; 

Our radiant queen hates duU and slultery. , Shaktpearc. 

The veal’s all rags, the butter’s turn’d to oil; 
kpA thus 1 buy good meat for dutt to spoil. King. 

2. A w6rd of slight contempt to a woman. 

Hold up, you diUt, 

Your aprons mountont; you’re not oathable, 

Althn i ig h 1 know you’ll swear. Shakspeare, Timon. 

The frogs were r^y to leap out of their skins for ji^, till 
one cn^y old did in die company advised them to consider a 
litde better on’L UEdrangc. 

Slu'tteby. ». s. [from dut.] The qualities or prac¬ 
tice of a slut. 

Stutlery, to such neat excellence oppos’d. 

Should miik« derire vpmit emptiness. ..ghalapeare, Cymbe&ne. 

These make our ^Is that dutteruvjit. 

By them both black and blue; 

j^ulmTa^nyintharshoe, , 

The house for aeanly sweeping. Dmylou. 
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A man gave nonev for a blade, upon an (pinion that hu 
awarthy colour was rather buttery tim nature, and the fault of 
hia matter that kept him no deanpr. L’Ettrange. 

Slu'ttish. a^. [from slutJ} 

I. Nasty; not nice; not cleanly; dirty; indecently 
n^ligent of cleanlineaa. 

All pr^wradons both for food and lodging such as would 
make one detest niggardness, it is so tlulluh a vice. Sidney. 

Albeit the mariners dd covet store of eabtnns, yet ind^ 
tliey are but tlutlitk dens that breed sickness in peace, serving 
to cover stealths, and in fight are dangerous to tear men with 
their splinters. Bakgk, Euayt. 

The nastiness of that nation, and iluttM course of Ufe, hath 
much promoted the opinion, occasioned by their servile con¬ 
dition at first, «nd inferiour ways of parsimony ever dnee. 

Brown. 


Slothful disorder fill’d his stable. 

And siuttuA plenty deck'd tier table. Prior. 

2. It is used sometimes fur meretricious. 

She got a legacy by Mtith tricks. Holiday. 

Si.u'ttishlv.'}* adv. [from sluttish.'} In a sluttish 
manner; nastily: dirtily.' 

They have taken a toil, surely very laborious, out of infinite 
huge volumes to pick whatsoever may seem to be either al)- 
surdly, or falsely, or fondly, or scandalously, or dishonestly, or 
passionately, or duttiMy, concedved or written. 

Sir E.Sandys, Slate of lieligum. 

Si.u'TTiSHiii:ss. n. s. [from sluttish.} The qualities 
o^ractice of a slut; nastiness; dirtiness. 

That is only suitable in laying a foul complexion upon a 
filthy favour, setting forth both in duUkhness. Sidney. 

I look on the instinct of this noisome and tronblesume crea¬ 
ture, the louse, of searching out foul and nasty c1ot\;es to har- 
Imiir and breed in, as an effect of Divine Promeacc, dcsignetl 
to deter men and women from dnilMucit and sordidness, and 
to provoke them to cleanliness and neatness. 

Bay on Me Creation. 

SLY.-f* adj. [fliS, Saxon, slippery, aud mt’taphorically 
deceitful; ketegr, Iceland, versutus; and thus sfygh 
was an <tncient form of our word: slj/gh as ser- 
pentis.” WicliiTc, St. Matt. x. See also Sleight.] 

1. Meanly artful; secretly insidious; cunning. 

For my wiles and sulitile craftiness, 

The title of Lhc kingdom I possess. Spenser, Uubh. Hale. 

And for I doubt the Greokish monarch dy, 

Will use with him some of his wonted craft. Fairfax. 

Hit proud step he scornfnl turn’d, 

And with sly circumspection. Milton, P. L. 

Envy is a cursed plant; some fibrta of it arc routed almost 
in every man’s nature, dhd it works ui a dy and impcrrcptihlr 
manner. Walts. 

It is odious in a man to look sly and leering at a woman. 

Biehardson, Clarissa, 

2 . Slighlg thin; fine. Not in use. 

Lids dwis’d of substance dy. Spenser, F. Q. ii. ix. 46. 
Sw'i.Ti.'f'adv. [froms^. This is the correct spelling.] 
With secret artifice; insidiously. See Slily. 
Hypocrites, 

That slyly speak one thing, another think. Philips. 

Sly'mess.# n. s. See Slines.s. But slyuess is to be 
preferred. Addison so writes it. 

To SMACK.*|* V. H. [j-mtcccan, Saxon; smaeckcu, 
Dutch.] 

1. To have a taste; to be tinctuml witli any particular 

taste. Htdoel. 

[It] smacketk like pepper. Barret, Ale. (ijSo.) 

2. To have a tincture or quality infused. 

Al| sects, dl ages, smad ofthis vice, and he 
To die for it! Shakspeare, Meat, for Meas. 

He is but a bastard to the time, ^ 

Thtd doth not smack of observation. Shakspmre, K.John. 

Ceremonies tmadingot pagamsm or popery, 

Fuller, Serm. of B^rmai. (164^,) p. 18. 


3. To make a noise by sqiaratioa of the Ups strongly 
pressed together, as sfftr a taste. 

He timt by a willing audience end attention doth readily 
suck it [slander] up, or who ^eedity swalloweth it down by 
credulous approbation and assent; be that pleasingly relishetii 
it, and smackelh at it; as he is a partner in the fact, so he is a 
shaiarin the guilt. .Sarroiv,vol.i. 6.17. 

tine kiss’d wdth smacking lip the snoring lout; 

For such a kiss demands a pair of gloves. Gay. 

4. To kiss w'itli a close compression of the li{», so as 
to be heard when they separate. 

He gives a smacking buss. Pape, 

To Smack, v. a. 

1. To kiss. 

So careless flowers, strow’d on the waters face, 

Tiie curled whirlpools suck, smack, and embrace. 

Yet drown them. Ikmm 

2 . To make to emit any quick smart noise. 

Mure than one steed must Delia’s empire feel, 

Who sits triumphant o’er the flying wheel; 

And,as she guides it through the admiring throng, 

With w hut an air she smacks the siikcn thong! Young. 

Smack. 'f' n. s. [j'msec. Sax. smaeck, Dutch; from the 
verb.] 

1. Taste; savour. 

2. Tincture; quality from something mixed. 

II1C chilli, that suuKctb the milk of the nurse, learns bis first 
^rcli of her; the which, being the first inured to his tongue, 
is ever after mast pleasing unto him ; insoinnch, that though 
he afterwards be taught English, yet the smack of the first will 
always abide with him. Spenser. 

Your lordship, though not clean past your youth, hath yet 
some smack of age in you, some relish of the iwtnesi of time, 
and have a care of your health. Shakspeare, Hen. JV. 

it caused the neighbours to me, that a petty smack only of 
popery opened a gup to the oppression of the whole. Carew. 

As the Pytlingorean soul 
Itiins through all beasts, and fish and fowl. 

And has a smack of ev’iy one, 

tio love dues, and has ever done. Uvidsras. 

3. A pleasing taste. 

Stack pease upon hovel; 

To cover it quickly let owner regard. 

Lest dove and the cadow there finding a smack. 

With ill stormy weather do perish thy stock. Tusser. 

4. A stiuiil quantity ; a taste. 

Trcmhliiig to approarh 
The little biurel, which he fears to broach, 

H’ essays the wimble, often draws it back. 

And deals to thirsty servants but a smack. liryden, Pers, 

5. Tjic act of parting the lips audibly, us after a pleasing 
tnhti*. 

6. A loud kiss. 

He took 

The bride about the neek, and kiss’d her lips 

With such a clamorous smack, that at the parting 

All the church echo’d. Shakspeare, Tam, of the Strew. 

I saw the lecherous citizen turn back , 

His head, and on his wife’s lip steal a smack. Dir.tne. 

7. [SiiarcR, Saxoii; sneckra, Iccluudick.] A small 
ship. 

8. A blow, given wifh the flat of the hand: a vulgar 
word ; us, a mack on the face. 

SMALL.'t'flrf;. [ftnal, Saxon; $ma 2 , Dutch; n/ma, 
Icclandick.] 

I. Littlo in quantity; not great. 

For a small moment have 1 forsaken thee, but with great 
mercies' will 1 gather thee. Is^ liv. 7. 

Death only this mysterious truth unfolds, 

The mighty soul how smaU a body holds. Jhryden, Jav. 

All numeration is but still the ad 4 ing of one unit iuorc, and 
giving to the vrltole together a distinct name, whiseby to 
distinguish it fhim every smaller or greater midtiUMlc of units. 

Loeke% 
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* , Hie onlinarjp tmallat incasucp we have i* looked on u an 
unit in numbo'. ^ ^ke. 

Hie danger is lew when the quantity of the fluids it too 
rtaatf, than when it is too great; for a imaller quantity will pass 
where a larger cannot, but not contrariwiM. Arivtinol. 

Good co^ cannot abide fiddling work; such is the dresnng 
of matt birds, requiring a world of cookeiy. 

2. Slender; ocile; minute. 

Your sin and calf 1 burnt, and ground it veiy matt, ’till it 
was as matt as dust. Deuf. ix. ai. 

Hiose wav’d their limber fans 

For wings, and tmattetl lineaments exact il^on, P. L. 

Smatt-gniaed sand u esteemed the best for the tenant, nnd 
the large for the landlord and land. Mortimer, Htui. 

3. Little in degiee. 

There arose no rmoi/stir about that vray. Jett,*ix.a3, 

4. Little in importance; petty; minute. 

Is it a small matter that thou hast taken my husband ? 

Genesis, 

Narrow man being fill’d with little shares, 

Courts, city, church, arc all shops of small wares; > 

All having blown to sparks their noble fire. 

And drawn tiieir sound gold ingot into wire. Donne. 

Some men’s behaviour is like a verse, wherein every syllable 
is measured: how can a man comprehend great matters that 
breaketh his mind too much to small observations ? Bacon, 
Knowing, by fame, small poets, siwdl musicians. 

Small painters, and still smaller politicians. Harte. 

Small is the sulgect, but not so the praise. /’ope. 

$. Little in the principal {Quality: as stnall beer; not 
Btronff; Veak. 

Go £iwn to the cellar to draw ale or small beer. Smjl. 

6 . Gentle; soil; melodious. 

The company answered all 
With voices sweet eutuned, smd so small. 

That me thought it the sweetest melody, 

That ever I heard in my life soothly. Chaucer, Flower and Leaf, 
After the fire a still small voices [still and toft voice, Traqsl. 
of 1578.] I Kings, xix. la. 

s. [from the adjective.] The small or 
narrow part of any thins. It is particularly applied 
to tlie port of the leg b»ow the calf. 

Her garment was cut after such e fashion, that though the 
lengA of it reached to the ancles, yet in her going one might 
sometimes discern the small of her leg. Sidney. 

Into her legs I’d have love’s issues full. 

And idl her calfs into a gouty small. Suckling. 

Hit excellency, having mou-tedson the small of my leg, 
advanced forwards. Swijl, Guttio. Trav. 

To Smalu# v. a. To make little or less. Obselete. 

« Prompt. Paro. 

Sma'llaqe. r. $. [from small age^ because it soon 
withers. Skinner. Eleoselirign, I>at.] A plant. 
It is a species of parsley, and a common we^ by 
the udes of ditches and brooks. Miller. 

ShsaUage is nused by slips or seed, which is reddish, and 
pretty big, of a roundish oval figure; a little more full and 
rising on one side than the other, and streaked from one end 
to the other, ^ - Mortimer, Hush. 

S.ma'ixcoai.. n. s. [small and coal.] Little wood coals 
used to light fires. 

^A smMeoal uun, by waking one of these distressed gentle* 
men, saved him from ten yeerw imprisonment Spectator. 

When smaUeoal murmurs in the noarser throat. 

From smutty dangers goard thy threaten’d coat. Gay. 

Sma'iAcbaft. It, s, and w^.] A little vessel 

below the d^omiatttion of ship. 

. Shall briTore me ugn, whom t’ other day p 
. AtmaUergfl vessel hither ihd convey; # > 

Uberc staa'd with prunes, and ratten figs, he lay.) Dry den. 

SuA'tidfiu.# Somewhat smalL 
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Mis shulderis of large brede; 

And, saufiid in thegiraelstede. 

He sealed like a purtreiture. CKaiieer, Bom. B. 8a6. 

SxAixpo'x. R. a. [small and pox."] An eruptive dis¬ 
temper of great malignity; varieia. 

He fell lick of the smal^uue. IFiseinan. 

Sma'li.y. adv. [from small.'} In a little quantity; 
with minuteness; in a little or low degree. 

A duld tiiat it still, end somewhat hard of wit, is never 
chosen ly the father to be made a scholar, or else, when he 
Cometh to the school, is smatty regarded. Aseham. 

SMA'i.NESS.’f* ft. s. [from smalL} 

1. Littleness: not greatness. 

The ports in glass arc evenly spread, but are not so close as 
in gold: as we see by the easy aumission of Ugbt, and by the 
smalneis of tbe weight. Bacon, Nial. Mist. 

2. Littleness; want of bulk; minuteness; exility. 

Whatsoever is invinble, in respect of the fineness of the 
Imdy, or the smalness of the parts, or subtilty of the motion, is 
little enquired. Bswen, NsU. Hist. 

The smalneis of the rays of light may contribute very much 
to the power of the agent by sriiich they are refracted. 

Newton, Opt. 

3. Want of strength; weakness. 

4. Gentleness; softness: as, ** Has _smalness of a 

woman’s voice.” Barret. 

Smalt.’}' m. 5. [sma/fo, Ital. smaelta, sme^a, to melt, 
Su. Goth.] 

1. A beautiful blue substance, produced from two 

parts of zafire bring fused with three parts common 
salt, and one part potash. Hill on Fossils. 

To make a light pui^le, mingle ceruse with logwood water: 
and moreover turmoil with lac mingled with imtm of luce. 

Peaeham. 

2 . Blue glass. 

SMA'RAGD.’ik n. s. [smaragdef . old French; 
ait&pa'^s, Gr.] The emerald. 

The fourth was of a smaragde or an emerald. 

Bale on the Bev. P.IIl. (ijyo,)Hh. 6. b. 
A table of gold richly adorned with carbuncles, smaragdts, 
and other precious stones. 

Donne, Hist, of the Sepiuagmt, p. 196. 

Sma'bagdike.*}' adj. [smaragdin, Fr.] Made of 
emerald; resembling emerald. 

SMART, n. s. [fmeopea, Saxon; smert, Dutch; 

smarta, Swedish.] 

I. Quick, pungent, lively pain. 

Then her mind, though too lati^^ by the smart, was brought 
to think of the disease. Sidney. 

. 2 . Pain; corporal or intellectual. 

Mishaps are master’d by advice discreet, 

And counsel mitigates the greatest smart. Spenser, F. Q. 

It increased the smart of his preunt sufibrings, to compare 
them with his former llbppincsA Attereury. 

To Smart, v. n. [pmeop»m, Saxon; smerten^ Dutch.] 

1. To feel quick Uvely pain. 

When a man’s wounds cease to smart, only because he has 
lost his feeling, they are nevertheless mortal. South. 

Human blo^, when flrst let, is mild, and will not make tiie 
eye or a fresh wound smart. Arbuthuot. 

2. To feel pain of body or mind. 

He that is surety for a strengfir shall smart for it Proverbs. 
No creature smarts so little as a fool. 

Lea>peBls of laughter, Codrus! round thee break, , 

Thou unconemn'd const hear the mi^y crack. Pope. 

Smart. adJ. [from the noim.] 
r. Pungent; sharp; caustbgsmart. 

How smart a lash that speech doth iqy conidence 1 

Siakspeare 

* To thdIUr he fain would quarta- show, 

His tender heart recoils at evmy blow; 

If unawares he gives too smart a stroke, 

He means but to correct, and not provoke. GranvUlc. 
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2. Quick; ^gorous; active. 

That day was spent in tmart Airmisfaes, in which many fell. 

Clareadon. 

This sound proceeded from the nimUe and mart percussions 
of the ambient w, made by the swift and irregular motions of 
the particles of the liquors. 

3. Producing any d^t with force and vigour. 

After showers, 

The stars shine marter, and the moon adorns. 

As wifti unborrow’d bi^s, her sharpen’d horns. Drydrn. 

4. Acute; witty. 

It was a mnrt rqply that Augustus made to one that mi- 
nistred this comfort of the fatality of things: this was so for 
from giving any case to his mind, that it was the very thing 
that troubled him. TUlolion. 

5. Brisk ; vivacious; lively. 

You may see a marl rbetorician'turning his hot in his hands, 
during the whole course of his harangue. A deaf man would 
think he was cheapening a beaver. Additm. 

Who, for the poor renown of being mart, 

Would leave a sting within a brother’s heart? Young. 

Smart, n. 5. A fellow affecting briskness and viva» 
city. A cant word. 

To Sma'hten.* V. a. [from smart.] To make smart 
or showy: a modem and unauthorized term. 

To Sha'btle.% V. n. [perhaps from smaella, smeUa^ 
Su. Goth, to melt.] To smartle away, is to waste 
or melt away. North. See Ray, and Grose. 

Sma'rtly. ado, [from mart.] After a smart manner; 
sharply; briskly; vigorously; wittily. 

The art, order, and gravity of those proceedings, where 
short, severe, constant rules were set, and mmily pursued, 
made them less taken notice of. ciarendm. 

Sma'etness.'I' n. s. [from smart.] 

1. The quality of being smart; quickness; vigour. 

What interest such a tmarlnett in striking the' air hath in 
the production of sound, may in some measure appear by the 
motion of a bullet, and that of a switch or other wand, which 
produce no sound, if they do but slowly pass through the air; 
whereas it the one do smartly strike the w, and the other be 
shot out of a gun, the celerity of their percussions on the air 
puts it into an undulating motion, wfiich, reaching the ear, 
produces an audrole noise. £oyle. 

2. Liveliness; briskness; wittincss. 

To those sharp, satyrical, and popular invectives—your 
ladyship hath pven os much (or more) edge and martueu, as 
ever I found from any. £p. Ta^or, Artif. Handsom. p. ito. 

It is not to be expected, that, in a paraphrase, 1 should pre¬ 
serve the martneu that is in many of these sentences. 

Patrick on Proverbs, Arg. 

1 defy idl the clubs to invent a new phrase, equal in wit, hu¬ 
mour, smartness, or politeness, to my set. Suiijl. 

To Smash.# v, a.jjmaceare, Itm. to crush; schmeissen, 
Germ.to throw^o cast down.] To break in pieces: 
rather a low word. 

To Smatch.# V. a. [corrupted from mack .1 To have 
a taste. 

Allowing his descriprion therein to retain and smatche of 
veritie. £asdster, Hiri. of Man, (ij 78,) fol. xz. 

Smatch. ». s. [corrupted from smoc^.] 

1. Taste; tincture; twang. 

Thou art a fellow of agqpu respect; 

Thy life hath had some smmek of honour in’t. Siakspeare. 

Some nations may be found to have a peculiar guttural or 
natal smatch in their language. Holder, EUtu. if Spen^p, 59. 

These salts have somewhat of a nitrous taste, but mnt with 
a smetsAi of a vitrioUck. Grew. 

2. [aerul eo, La t] Abirii 

To SMA'TTER.*!’ o. n, [It is supposed to be cor¬ 
rupted from smack or taste. Dr. Johnson. — Sere- 
nius refers it to the led. smaedr^ contcmfltus, din#- 
nutus, from smaa, small; Dr. Jamiesou adds the 
form of matt, smidl, in the same language.] 
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1. To have a ali|^t taste; to have a alight, superficial, 
and imperfect HRowled^ . See Smatterinc. 

Huloei. 

2. To talk siqserficially or ignorantly. 

In proper terms, such as men snustter. 

When they throw out and miss the matter. Hudibras. 

OTstate-^airs you cannot matter { 

Are aukward when you try to flatter. Siri/t. 

Sma'tteh. n. s. [from the verb.] Superficial or slight 
knowledge. 

All other sciences were extinguished during this 'empire, ex¬ 
cepting only a smatter of judicial astrology. Tengfe. 

SMA'in'ERER.’f' n. s. [from matter.'] One who has a 
slight-or superficial knowledge. Huloet. 

Smalferers in other men’s matters, talebearers. 

£urlon, Anat, of Afel. p. 364. 

Every smalterer thinks all the circle of arts confined to the 
closet of his breast. £p. Hall, PaU of Pride, 

There are certain scioli or matlerers, that arc busy in the 
skirts and outsides of learning, and have scarce any thing of 
solid literature to comniemi them. P.Jonson, Discoveries. 

These few, who preserve any rudiments of learning, are, ex- 
cxccpt one or two matlerers, the clergy’s friends. Swift. 

SMA'TTERiNG.^f: Ti. s. [from smotter.] Superficial 
knowledge. The introduction of this substantive 
is, in the first example, a kind of parish-benefac¬ 
tion; as it wilf be a lasting caution against the 
dangerous character so well described. 

A quarrelsome man in a parish, especially if he have gotten 
a little smattering of law, is like a coiick in^e guts, tlmt 
tears, and wrings, and torments a whole townsl^. 

£p. Hall, Rem, p. 70. 

I got among those Venetians tome smatterings of the Ita&n 
tongue, , Howell, Lett. i.i. 3. 

A smattering in knowledge (which is the measure of a wit) 
disposes men to nthebmj whereas a full proportion would 
carry them through to the sense of God and religion. 

Goodma^ Wint.Ev. Ceef. P.I. 
Such a practice ^ves a slight smattering of several sciences 
without any solid knowledge. Watts. 

Since by a little mattering in learning, and great conceit of 
biniself, he hits lost bis religion, may he find it again by harder 
study and an humbler mind ! £eniley. 

To SMEAR.'f” V. a. [pmepian, Saxun; smeeren, 
Tcut. Dr. Johubuii. — From meapg, Kix. marrow, 
merghe, Teut. werg, Su. Goth, the santo; the Icel. 
smior. Germ, schmer, &c. omnis generis pinguedo, 
as butter, ointments, &c. being from the same root; 
as marrow. Dr. Jamieson well observe^, would be 
the first fat substance known. Sec Dr. Jamieson 
in V, Smergh, and Waditer in V. Schmer.] 

1. To overspread with something viscous and adhe¬ 
sive ; to b^mear. 

If any such be here, that love this painting. 

Wherein you sec me smear'd. 

If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 

Lethim wave thus. Shakspeare, OthiUo. 

Then from the mountun hewing timber tall. 

Began to build a visscl of huge bulk. 

Smear’d round with pitch. Milton, P. L 

Smear’d as she fras with black Gorgonian blood. 

The fuiy sprang above the Stygian flood. Dryden. 

2 . To soil; to contaminate. 

Why had I not, with charitable hand. 

Took up a beggar’s issue at my gates ? # 

Who mecred thus, and mir’d with infamy, 

I might have said no part of it is mine. Shakspeare. 

Smear, n. s, [from the verb.] An ointment; any 
fat liquor or juice. 

Sme'akv. adj. [from smear.] Dawby; atlhcsive. 

A smeary foaRi works o’er my grinding jaws. 

And utmost anguuh shakes iny li^uring frame. Roun. 

Sheath. n.'s. A sca-fowl. 

5 c 2 
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To Sm^H, or iSmti/cA.'f*' tvo. [ftniiViSe, Saxon.] To 
smoke; to blacken wjth smoke. Not in use. Dr. 

• Johnson cites no authority for this word. In Sher¬ 
wood’s old dictionam •* To Smeeckt or Smutch,” 
occurs; but not To Smeeth. 

Smx’omatick. a^. Soapy; detersive. 

Diet. 

To SMELL. V. a, pret. and part smU. [Of this 
word the etymology is veiy obscure. Skinner, the 
most acute of all etymologists, derives it from mor/, 
warm, Dutch; b^use xmells are encreased by 
heat] 

1. To perceive by the nose. * 

Their neiAboun hear the lame munick, or mtU the (amc 
perfumei wiUi themselm: for here i« enough. CoUier, 

3 . To find out by mental sagacity. 

The horse melt him out,<md prcseutly a aodiet came in his 
head how to countermine him. L'Ettrange, 

To Smeix. V.». 

I. To strike the nostrils. 

The king is but a man as I am: the violet tmeUt to him as 
it does to me; all his senses have but human conditions, 

Shalctpearr, 

■ The (Iwntiest smells of dowers are out of those plants whose 
leaves tt/ieU not. , Bacon, Nat. Hut. 

3 . To have any particular scent: with of. 

Honey in Spun meUeth apparently ^ the rosemary or orange, 
from whence the bee gathercth it. Bacon. | 

A worl^ this nature is not to be performed upon one leg, 
And shouRTsnietf of oil if duly handled. Brown. 

If you have a silver saucepan, and the butter mi«i!/>^smoak, 
lay^the fault upon the coals. Swi/t. 

3. To have a particular tincture or smack of any 
quality. 

My unsoil’d frame, the austereness of my life, 

Will so your accusation overweigh. 

That you shall stific iu your own report, 

And meil of calumny. Shakipcarr. 

A man sp melUmjgf the people’s lee, 

Hie court receiv’d mm first for chwty. Hrydi ii. 

4. To practise the act of smelling. 

AVhosoevcr shall make like unto that, to meU thereto, shall 

be cut off. Exad. XXX. 38. 

I had a mind to know whether thOT would find out the trea¬ 
sure, and whe^er mellmg enabled tnem to know what is good 
for Uieir nourishment. Adduon, Spert. 

5. To exercise sagacity. 

Down with the nose, take th“ bridge quite away, 

Of him that bis particular to forefend, 

Smdit from the general weal. Shaktpeare. 

Smeli. n. s. [nom the verb.] 

1. Power of smelling; the sense of which the nose is 
the organ. 

Next, in the nostrils she doth use the mett. 

As CM the breath of life in them did give; 

So nuAes he now this power in them to dwell, 

To judge aU airs, whereby we breathe and live. Datnet. 

3. Scent; power of ofiecting the nose. 

The sweetest smetf in the tur w tlie white double violet, which 
comes twice a-ycar. a Bacon. 

All sweet meth have joined with themwme earthy or crude 
odours. < Bacon. 

Pleasant mull* are not confined unto vegetables, but found 
ii^vers animals. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

^Iiere is a great variety of tmHlt, though we have but a few 
names for them: the tmell of a violet and of musk, botli sweet, 
ate as distinct at any two smells. Locke. 

Sme’ller.'I' fi. s. [from smeU .2 
I. One who amells. » 

3. One who ie smelled. 

These lefohanded rascals, 

Ihevenr vfifcifcrfhosilMtals, 

Bridmr(%Pliffttal-hout^j such nasty imeUen, 
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That if they’d been unfumuh’d of club-truncheons. 

They ought navecudgell’d me with riieir veiy stiiikt. 

Beawn. and FI. Nice Valour. 

3. The organ of smelling. 

Sms’llfeast.'I* r. s. [mell and feast.'^ A parasite; 
one who haunts good tables. 

Sm^eait Vitellio 

Smiles on his master lor a meal or two. Bp. HaB, Sat. vi. i. 

Who has a stnfnd intellect, a broken memoiy, and a blasted 
wit, and (which is worse than all) a blind and benighted con- 
science, but the intemperate and luxurious, the emcuie and the 
mdlfeaet. &nUh,Serm.M. js. 

The ant lives upon her own, honestly gotten; whereas the 
fry b an intruder, and a eommon nnell/eaa that spunges upon 
other people’s trenchers. L'Eilrangr. 

Sme’uino.# n. s. [from smeU .2 The sense by whicli 
smells are perceived. 

If the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing ? if 
the wdiole were hearing, where‘were die tmelBngf 
. • iCor. xii. 17. 

Smelt. The pret. and part pass, of smeU. 

A cudgel he had felt,^ 

And far enough on this occasioh tmell. 

Smelt. * 1 “ n.s. [pnelc, Saxon.] 

1. A small sea fish. 

Of round fish there arc brit, sprat, barn, ekieU*. Carew. 

2 . A salmon in its first year: so called in the nortli 
of England. 

To SMELT.'l* V. n. [smalta, Icclandick; maelta, 
srneUa, Su. Goth, smelten, Dutch.] To melt ore, 
so as to extract the metal. 

A sort of earth, of a dusky red colour, found cfaiefiy in iron 
mines. Some of this earth contains as much iron as to render 
it worth Woodward, 

He [Ray] added the way of emelHng and refining such metals 
and minerals as England doth produce. Derham, LHe of Bay. 

Sme'lter. ». s. [from smc//.] One who melts ore. 

The mutter* come up to the assayers. Woodward on Fouil*. 

7 b SMERK.'f' u. n. [j-mefcian, Saxon. Dr. Johnson 
also gives the word in the form of mirk; which is 
the usual way o^ writing it, tho^h merk is con¬ 
formable to the etymology. *^18 verb, as an 
English word, is more than a century older than 
the time of Swift and Young, f*'om whom here and 
under smerk Dr. Johnson’s examples are taken.] 
To smile wantonly, or pertly; to seem highly 
pleased; to seem favourable; to fawn. 

1 have plainly laid before your view 
That 1 have cause, as these, to plainc of Fortune’s guile. 

Which marking though at first the seeme to smooth and smile. 

Mir./or Mag. p. 477. 

Certmn ^tlcmcn of the gown, a^ose wukward, spruce, 
prim, sneemg, and iwirhing countenances have got goew pre- 
terment by force of crin^^ Swijl. 

Smerk, or Smirk.* n,s, [ymeepc, Sax. risus.] A 
kind of &wning smile. 

A constant smirA upon the faciL and a whiffling acilvity of 
the body, ate strong indications of futility. Ld. Chetka^U. 

Sme'rkt, or Smirk.’^a^. Nice; smart; jaun^. The 
adjective mirk is noticed both by Cotgrave and 
Sherwood, ** brisk, smug^tricksy.” 

Seest, how brag yon bullocl^iean. 

So eaurke, so smoothe, fait pricked ears: 

HbjihomB been as broade at rainbow bent, 

H» dew-lap at lithe as Im of Kent. Spenter, Shep. Cal. 

She'rlin. n. s. ^cobitis aajleata.] A fi^. Amsuorth. 

To SMFCKEH.* v.n.\smickra, Swed. blandire. 
SereniuB.] To smirk; to look amorously or 
wantonly- l^scy. 

Smi'ckering.# n.«. [from mkher.'l A look of 
amorous inclination, 
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We hftd a youug doctour, who rode by -our coadh, and 
seemed to have a tmdkriHg to our young lady of KIton. 

Dryden, (rtf. Jlfofoae,) p. 88. 

Smi'cket. n. £. {Diminutive of «noc£, mockett micket."] 
The under garment of a wommi. 

Smi'ody.# rt. s. [sc/iimd/e, German; pniiS^e, Sax. 
See Smith.] The shop of a smith. This word is 
still used in the north of England. 

Hu pate i* bis anwle, the forge nts stui^; m> as I may pro¬ 
perly apply those antient verses, upon this occasion, to our 
truant cnanteiyman: 

That scholar adll deserves a widdic. 

Who makes his study of a mUddie. 

Comment on Ckaucer, (1665,) p. 50. 

To Shioht. For mile. 

As when a griffiin, seized of his prey, 

A dragon fierce encountreth in his flight. 

Through widest air making his idle way, 

That would his rightful ravin rend awajw 
With hideous horror both together smight. 

And souce so sore that they the heavens idTray. Spenter, F. ( 2 . 

To SMILE.’^ V. n. \muylm. Tout. $m( 7 a, Don. and 
Swed. snbriderc. Sereniusi] * 

I. To contract tlie face with pleasure; to express 
kindness, love, or gladneu, by the countenance: 
contrary io^fraam. 

A fool lifteth up his voice with laughter, but a wise man 
doth scarce mde a little. Eedta. xxi. 20. 

The goddess of the mountain smiled upon her votaries, and 
rheared them in their passage to her palace. Taller. 

The smiling in&nt in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake. Pope. 

She smil’d to see the doughty hero slain. 

But, at her smile, the beau reviv’d again. Pope. 

But when her anxious lord return’d. 

Rais’d is her head; her eyes are diy’d: 

She smiles, as William ne’er had mourn’d. 

She looks, as Mary ne’er had died. Prior. 

2t To express slight contempt by the look. 

Our king replied, which some will smile at now, but according 
to the learning of that time. Camden. 

Should some more sober criUck come abroad. 

If wrong, I smile; ‘if right, 1 kiss the rod. Pope. 

’Twas what I smd to Crags and Child, 

Who prius’d my modesty, and smil’d. Pope. 

3. To look gay or joyous. 

Let their heirs ennch their tig|e 

With smiting plenty and fair prosp’rous days. Shaksprare. 
For see the morn. 

All unconcern’d with our unrest, begins 
Her rosy pn^ss smiling. Milton, P. L. 

All things smiTd, 

Birds on the branches warbling. Milton, P. L. 

The river of bliss, through midst of heaven 
Rolls o’er Elyrian flowers her amber stream; 

With these that never fade the spirits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks inwreath’d with beams. 

Now in loose garlands thick thrown 0^ the lirigbt 
Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shone, 

Impiirpled with celestial roses mdTd. Mdlen, P. L. 

The desart smWd, 

And paradise was o^’d in the wild. Pope. 

4. To be favourable; to be propitious. 

Then let me not let pass , 

Occa^on which now smiles. MUten, P. L. 

Me all too mean for such wtask I weet. 

Yet if the sov’rmgn lady deigns to mtfe. 

I’ll follow Horace with impetuous heat, 

And cloath thp vene in Spenser’s native style. Prior. 

To ^iLE.4k V. a. To awe with a contemptuous 
smile. 

The courtly Roman’s smiling path to tread. 

And sharply srnUe prevmling fitily dead. 

Young, Love of Fame, Sat. 
Smile, m. s, [trom the verb.] 
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1. A slight contractiem of the face; a look of pleasure, 
or kindness: opposed Vojraton, 

I frown upon him, yet he loves me still.— 

— Oh that your frowns would tench my smUes such skill. 

Shakspeare, Mids, If. Dream. 

No man marks the narrow space 
’Twixt a prison and a smile. Wotton. 

To these, that sober race of men, whose lives 
Religious titled them the sons of Go^ 

Shall weld up all their virtue, all thdr fame 

toobly, to the trains and to the smiles 

Of these fair athnsts. Mition, P. L. 

Sweet intercourse 

Of looks and smiles: for svdles from reason flow. 

To brute denied, and arc of love the food. Milton, P, L. 

2 . Gay or joyous appearance. 

Yet what avail her ^exhausted stores. 

Her blooming mountains and her sunny shores. 

With bU the gifts that heav’n and earth impart, 

Hie sntiles of nature and the charms of art. Adduc-. 

Smi'ler.# «.s. [from smsfo.] One who smiles. 

Know, smiler, at thy peril thou art pleas’d; 

Thy pleasure is the propiisc of thy pain. Young, Night Th.t. 

Smi'limglt. adv, [fivom miling.'\ With a look of 
pleasure. 

His flaw’d heart, 

’Twixt two extremes of passion, Joy and grief. 

Burst smilingly. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Camcadcs stopping him smitingly, told him, we are not so 
forward to lose good company. Royfe. 

To Smilt. V, n. [corrupted from meU, or Meb.] 

Having too much water, many corns will smilt, or have 
their pulp turned into a substance like thick cream. JlfoWimer. 

To Smirch, v. a. [from murk or i»ur%.] To cloud ; 
to dusk; to soiL 

I’ll put mvMlf in poor and mean attire, ^ 

And with a kind of umber smirch my face. Shakspeare. 

. Like the shaven Hercules in the smirched worm-eaten 
tapestiy. Shakspeare. 

To Smirk, v. n. To look oflixrtedly soft or kind. 

Her grizzled locks assume a smirking grace. 

And on has levell’d her deep-furrow’a foce. Young. 

Smit. The participle passive of smite. 

Fir’d witii the views this giitt’ring scene displays. 

And smit with passion for niy country’s praise. 

My artless reeu attempts this lofty theme, 

Wliere sacred Isis rolls her ancient stream. Tickelt. 

To SMITE.'f' V. a. pret. mote ; rart. pass, mil, 
mitten, [fmican, Saxon; mijten, Dutch.] 

t. To strike; to reach with a blow; to pierce. 

So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 
To those firesh morning drops upon the rose. 

As thy eye-beams, vnien their fresh rays have smote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows. Shakspeare. 

The sun shall not snute thee by day. Ps. exxi. 6. 

Where the rooming son first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierc’d shade * 

Imbrown’d the noontide bowers. MUton, P. L. 

The sword of Satan with steep force to smite. 

Descending. ^ Milton, P.L. 

2. To kill; to destroy. 

The servants of Dmm had snattm of Benjamin’s men, so 
that three hundred and threcK-ore died. s&im.fi. 31. 

God smote him for his eirom'j anti he died. % Sam, vi. 

3. To afflict; to chasten.' A scriptural expression.* 

^ Let in not mistake God’a soodnem, nor imagine, because 
he snutes us, that we are forsakeD by him. Wake. 

4. To blast 

And the flax and the hpriey was smitten, but the wheat ami 
the lye not. Esedas, 

5. To aflfect with any passion. 

I wander where the muses haunt, 
dear spring, or sha^ grove, or sunny hill, . 

Smt mth the love of sacred songi Mition, P, L 
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’ Tempt not the Lord thjr Ood, he nid, ud itood; 

But SiMn mitlen with amasement fell. MiHott, P. S. 

See what the chsrmi that mute the rimple heart, 

Not touch'd by nature, and not reached by art. Pope. 

Smit with the love of riBter arts we came. 

And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. P<^. 

To Smite. V. ff. To sti^kc; to collide. 

The heart melteth, and the knees mife together. Niahum. 

Smite.# n. s. [Proin the verb.] A blow: used in the 
midland counties. Dr. Farmer. 

Shi'tek. n. «; [from mite.'] One who smites. 

I mve ba^ to the miter*, and my cheeks to them tliat 
plucked off the hair. Ire. 1 . 6. 

SMITH.'f* «. s. [pniiJ, Saxon; schmid, German ; 
from the verbs I'mican and schmideti, to beat, to 

. strike.] 

1. One who forges with his hammer; one who works 
in metals. 

He doth nothing but talk of his horse, and can shoe him: 

I am aiivid his mother played false with a tmith, Shaktpeare. 

Lawless man, the anvil dares profime, 

And forge that steel by whicli% man is slmu: 

Which earth at first for ploughshares did afford; 

Nor yet the tmUh had learn’d to form a sword. Tore. 

Ihe ordinary qualifies observable in iron,, or a diamond, 
that make their true complex idea, a mnti or a jeweller com¬ 
monly knows better than a philosopher. Locke. 

2. He that makes or cfifects any thing. 

The doves repented, though too iMe, 

Become the nmth* of their own fo^sh iiste. Dryden. 

To Smith.# v. a. [ymiiSian, Sax.] To beat into shape, 
as a smith. Sec Smithimq. 

A smith, nm callen don Gerveis, ' 

That in his fmge tmilhed plow>bameit. Chaucer, Mitt. Talc, 

Smi^hcbaft. «. s. [rmiBcpiEp:^ Sax.] The art of a 
smith. 

Inventors of pastorage, *tmlkcra/i, and musick. Ralegh. 

SMi'THEBY.'f' «.4. [from smi/A.] 

1. The shop of ^ smith. 

2. Work performed in a smith’s shop. 

The din of all his tmthery may some time or other possibly 
wake this noble duke. Burke, Lett, to a Ni>6le Lord. 

Smi'tuikg. n.s. [from mith.] An art manual, by 
which an irregular lump, or several lumps of iron 
is wrought into an intended shape. 

Moxon, Mech. Ex. 

Smi'thv. n. s. [j’milSiSe, Saxon.] The shop of a 
smith. 

His biasing lodts sent forth a crackling sound. 

And hiss’d, nka red hot iron, vrifiiin the tmUhy drown’d. 

Dryden. 

Smitt. ft. The finest of the clayey ore, made up 
into balls; they use it for marking of stieep, and call 
it mitt. Woodward. 

Smi'ttbs. The participle passive of smite. Struck j 
killed; affected with passion. 

How agree the kettle, s^ the earthen pot together? for if 
the one he smitten agwnst the other, it shall be broken. Eoelu*. 

We did esteem bun stricken,'aa*fite» of God and afflicted. 

a Isa. liii. 4. 

By the advantages of a good person and a pleasing convci|- 
ation, he made such an impression fai her heart as could nm 
be ettSeoAi and he was himself no'less smitten with Constantin. 

Additon, 

7 b SMITTLE.# v. a, Q-mittan, Sax. smetteiif Tent, 
to spot; j-auEtM, smut; imette, a. qx>t] To infect: 
used in the north of Elngbuid. Sw Ray, and 
Grose. Coles has a]po noticed it. 


Smi'ttle.#? etfr. [from the verb.] Infectious. 

SMi'TrL|8H.5 l^th used in %arts the nenth of 
Endand. 

SMOCK, n. s. [fmoc. Sax.] 

1. The under garment of a woman; a shift. 

Her body covered with a light tafleta garment, so cut, as 
the wrought mock came through it in many places. SSAiey. 

How do’st thou look now ? eh ilUtarr’d wench 1 
Pale as thy mode! when we shall meet at compt; 

This look of thine will hurl my soul from heavV Shaktpeare. 

Their apparel was linnen breeches, and over that a tmock 
close girt unto them with a towel. iff Sandy*. 

Though Artemisia talks by fits. 

Of councils, clasficks, lathers, wits; 

Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke: 

Yet in some things, methmli^ she fails, 

’Twere well, if she would pare her noils. 

And wear a cleaner tmock. Pope. 

2. Smock is used in a ludicrous kind of composition 
for any thing ifelating to women. 

At rmocA-treason, matron, 1 believe you; 

And if I were your husband; but when I 
Trust to your cob-web bosoms any other, 

Let me tfiere die a fly, and feast yon spder. B. Jontun. 

Plague on his imocA-loyalty 1 
I hate to see a brave bold fellow sotted. 

Made sour and senseless, turn’d to whey by love. Dryden. 

SMOCKFA'cED.'t' adj. {mock and^ce.] Falefaccd; 
maidenly; eflbminatc. 

Your smooth, mock-fac’d boy. Dryden, .Tuv. 

I remember a conjurer once at a fair, that to my thinking 
was a very tmock-Jaced man. Additon, Drummer. 

Old chiefs reflecting on their former deeds, 

Disdain to rust with batter’d invalids; 

But active in the foremost ranks appear. 

And leave young tmockfac'd beaux to guard the rear. Fenton, 

Smockfro^jk.# «. s, [pnock and frock.] A gaber¬ 
dine. Sec Gaberdihe. 

Smo'ckless.# adj. [smock and /cs£.] Wanting .^a 
smock. 

I hope it be not your entent, 

That I tmokle* out of your palcis went. Chaucer, Clerk'* Talc. 

SMOKE.'f' n. s. [ymoc, ymic, ymec, Saxon; moekf 
Su. Goth, from ymican and moeka, fumare, fumi- 
gare. See Screnius, and Mr. H. Tooke.] The 
visible eflluvium, or sooty exhalation from any 
thing burning. 

She might utter out some tmdee of those flames wberewitli 
else she was not only burned, but smothered. Sidney. 

Stand oil^ and let me take the air, 

Why should the moke pursue the fair? Ckavcland. 

He knew tears caused by tmoke, but not by flame. Cowley. 

All involv’d with stench and tmoke. MUton, P. L. 

As mdee that rises from the kindling fires. 

Is seen this moment, and the next exfnres. Pnor. 

Smoke pasnng through flame cannot but grow red hot, and 
red hot molie can appear no other than flame. Newton. 

To Smoke.*}* v. n. [ymecan, pmican, Sax.] 

1. To emit a' dark exhalation by beat. 

When the sun went down, a memng furnace and a buraing 
lamp passed between those pieces. Gen. xv. 17. 

His brandish’d steely 

Which tmoPd with bloody execution. ^edwpeare. 

To hint no temple stood nor alter tmoPd. Milton, P. L. 

For Venua, Cytherea was iifirdt’d, 

Altan for Pallas to Athena tmoPd. Granville. 

2. To bum; to be kindled. A Bcriptural term. 

The anger of the Lord shall mdee against that man. 

Deuteronemy. 

3. To move with such m'iftneas as to kindle; to move 
veiy fast so as to raise dost like smoke. 

. Avenfinuidiivei hit chariot round; 

Proud of his steeds he moke* alone the field; 

His fiaher’s hydra fills file an^Ie shield. Dryden, JEu. 
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With hasty hand the rnling reiM he drew. 

He lash'd the courser8,«nd the coursers flew; 

Beneath the bending yoke aldce they held 

Their equal pac^ and tuudfd along the field. Pope. 

4. To smell, or hunt out. 

He hither came t'observe and Mtnoie 
What courses other riskers took. HwMnu, 

I began to moke that they were a parcel of mununos, and 
wondam that none of the Middlesex justices took care to lay 
some of them by tlie heels. Addiion, Freeholder, 

5. To use tobacco. 

6. To suffer; toi>e punished. 

Maugre all the world will I keep safe, 

Or some of you shall ttuoke for it tn Rome. Sktdctpearc. 

To Smoke.'J' V. a. 

I. To scent by smoke; to medicate by smoke, or diy 
in smoke. 

A gambon of bacon smidred. Huloel. 

Frictions of the back-bone vdth fiann^, smoked with pene¬ 
trating aromatical substances, have proved efibctuul. Arhulhnot, 


2. To expel by smoke. 

This king, upon that outrage against his person, moked the 
Jesuits out of nis nest. 

Sir F. Saudys, Slate of Relig. (ed. 1605,} G. 3. b. 

3. To smell out; to find out. 

He was first smoked by (he old lord; when his disguise and 
be is parted, what a sprat you shall find him ? Imaksjieare. 

I am glad, I have smoPd you yet at last. «. 

* B, Joruon, Every Man in his Humour. 

Tom Tattle passes for an impertinent, and Will. Tripiiet 
begins to be smoked, in cose 1 continue this paper. 

Addison, Sped. 

4. To sneer; to ridicule to the face, [o-fu^w, Gr. 
cpnvicior.3 

Thou'rt very nnart, my dear: but see, mote the doctor 1 

Addison, Drummer, 

Smoke the fellow there. Congreve. 


To SmoKE-d;^ v. a. [moke and dry.] To dry^ by 
smoke. 


Smoke-dry the fruit, but not if you plant them. Mortimer. 
Smo'ker. fl. s. [from stho^c.] 

1. One that dries or perfumes by smoke. 

2. One that uses tobacco. 

Smo'kbless. ae^. [from smoke."] Havir^ no smoke. 
Tenants with smhs tlie smokeless tow’rs survey. 

And turn th* unwiUing steed another way. Pope. 

Smo'xily.# adv. [from smoky.] “So as to be full of 
smoke. Sherwood. 


Smo'ky.’I' adj, [from moke.] 

1. Emitting smoke;dumid. 

Victorious to the top aspires. 

Involving all the wood in smoky fires. Dryden. 

2. Having the appearance or nature of smoke. 

London appears in a morning drowned in a black cloud, 

and all the day after smothered wim smoky fog, the conse¬ 
quence whereof proves very offensive to tlicluugs. Harvey. 

If blast septentrional with bruriiing wings 
Sweep up the smeky mists, and vapours damp. 

Then woe to mortals. Philips. 


3. Noisome with smoke. 

O he's as tedious 

As a tir'd horse, or as a railing wife. 
Worse than a smoly house. 

Courtesy 

Is sooner found in lowly sheds. 

With smoky rafters, than in tapestiy halls 
And courts of princes. 

Morpheus, the hnmbla god, that dwells 
In cotti^ and smoky ceUs, 

Hates glided roofs and beds of down; I 
And though he fears no prince's frown, > 
Flies Iroffl the circle of a crown. S 


♦ 


Shakspeare, 


Milton, Comm. 


Denham. 


4. Dark; obscure. 

Other points the Jesuits, by tbw smsky doctrine, do resist. 
Skinner, Lett, to Abp. UAer, (1634,) Parr’s Lett, p. 358. 

To Smoor, or Smore.# v. a. [j'moiuui, Sax. smooren, 
Teut] To suffocate; to smother. Common in 
Lancashire and Westmori^d. 

Thou fast bound ball of smoring darkness. 

Mere, Pl^nph. Poems, (t64f») P- 333. 

SMOOTH, ad/. [pme'S, fmocS, Saxon; mayth, 
Welsh.] 

1. Even on the sur&ce; not rqgigh; level; having 
no asperities. 

Behold Esau my brother is a baity man, and I am a smooth 
nian. Gea. xxvii. 11. 

Misiung thee, I walk unseen, 

On the dry smootA-shaven green. 

To behold the wandering moon. 

Riding near her highest noon. MiUon, It Pens. 

The outlines must be smooth, imperceptible to tlie touch, 
and even without cminenoes or cavities. Dryden. 

Nor box nor limes, without their use, 
iVu/notA-grain'd, and proper for the turner’s trade: 

Which curious hands may caiye, and steel with case invade. 

Dryden. 

2. Evenly spread ; glossy. « 

He for the promis’d journey bids prepaue 
The saiootA-hair’d horses, and the rapid car. Pope. 

3. E(]ual in pace; without starts or obstruction. 

By the hand he took me nus’d, 

And over fields and waters, as in air, 

A^MooM-sliding^ without step. Milton, P. L. 

The fuir-hs^d queen of love 

Descends siKoo<A-gliding from the courts above. Pope. 

4. Gently flowing. 

Smooth Adonis trom his rock 

Ran purple to the sea. ' Milton, P, L. 

5. Voluble; not harsh; soft. 

When sage Minerva rose, 

From her sweet lips smodh elocution flow.. flay. 

So, Dick adept, tuck back tliy hair; 

And I will pour into thy car 
Remarks, which none did e’er disclose, 

Tn sniooM-pac’d verse or hobling prose. # Prior, 

6 . Bland; 'iiiid; adulatory. 

The subtle fiend. 

Though inly stiing with anger and disdain, 

Dissembled', and this answer smooth return’d. Milton, P. S. 

This smooth discourse and mild behaviour oft 
Conceal a traitor. Addison. 

He was sineu/A-tongucd, gave good words, and seldom lost 
ills temper. Arbulhnd, J. BuU. 

The madding monarchs to compose 
The Pylian prince, the stnoo/A-specch’d Nestor, rose. Ticketl. 

Smooth.^ n. s. That which is smooth. 

The smooth of his heck. Gen. xxvii. 16. 

To SMOOTH.-f* V. a. [j'lnelSuin, Sax.] 

1. To level; to make even on the surface. 

The carpenter encouraged the goldsmith, and he that 
smootheth with the hammer him that smote the anvit, Isa, xli. 

Smiling she seem’d, and full of pleasing thought. 

From ocean as she first began to nse. 

And smooth'd the ruifled seas, and clear’d the skies. Dryden. 

Now on the wings of winds our course we keep; 

Th^ God hath smooth'd the waters of the deep. Pope, Odyu. 

2. To work into a soft uniform mass. 

It brings up again i>ito the mouth that 4 hich it had swal¬ 
lowed, and chewing it, grinds and smooths it, and afterwards 
swallows it into anodier stomach. Ray on the Creation. 

3. To make easy; to rid from obstructions. 

Tliou, Abelard! the lAt sad office puv, 

And smooth my passage to the realms of day. Pope. 

4. To make flowing; to free from harshness. 

In their motions harmony diviue 
So smooths her charming tones. Milton, P. L. 
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Alt your muie’i uftor «rt dimlay, 

Lat CaAkUna tmoeth the tuneful lay; 
tdiU with Amdia’a liquid name the Niu^, 

And iweetly flow through all the royd hue. Pope. 

S* To palliate ; to aoften. 

Huu it been a stranger, not my child. 

To mood his fault, f woitd have been more mild. 

ShoKtpeare. 

6 . To calm; to mollify. 

Now breathe we, lords; good fortune bids us pause. 

And tmoolh the frowns of war with peaceful looks. Shakepcare. 

Each perturbation jmooM’d with outward calm. 

^ MUlon, P. L. 

7. To ease. 

Restor’d it sodn will be; the means prepar’d, * 

The difficulty mooth’d, the danger shard: 

Be but yourself. Drt/dcn. 

H. To flatter; to soften with blandishments. 

Because I cannot.flatter, and look fair, 

Sinilcdn men’s faces, tmoolh, deedve, and cog, 

Ouck with French nods, and apish courtesy, 

1 must be held a rancorous enemy. Shaktpeare. 

This man’s a flatt’rcr, if one bo. 

So are thi^ all; for every greeze of fortune 

is imnofk’d by that below. Shaktpeare. 

He tmoolh* us up in the goad opinion of ow own graciniis 
disposition. ^ Bp. HaU, Inmt. Il'orld, B. 3. $ 5. 

To Smo'othen.'I' V. a. [A bad word among me- 
chanicks for smooth. Dr; Johnson. — Dr. Johnson 
had never noticctl the Sax. verb pnefiiau.] To 
make even and smooth. 

With edged grooving tdbls they cut down and mool/ien the 
extubcraiices left. Moron, Meek. Er. 

Smo'oi'HEB.'I^ n. s. [from stitooth.2 One who smootlts, 
or frees from haiahncss. 

They were distinguished by tne name of scalds, a word 
wliich denotes tmmUhert and polishers of languiige. 

Bp, Perry, Eat, on the Anc. Eng, Minitrrlt, § 1. 


Smo'othfa'ced. Istaooth and/ace.'] Mild looking; 
having A soft air. 

0 . shall I say I thunk you, gentle wife ? .. 

— Not so, my lOiB; a twelvemonth and a day, 
ril mark no words that mnolAftu^d woers say. Shaktpeare. 
Let their heirs 

Enrich their time to conic with nmolhfa^d peace, 

With smiling plenty, and fiiir prosp’rous days. 

Shaktpeare, HUth, III. 

Smo'othly. !■ adv. [from .w/wVA.] 

I. Not roughly evenly. 

Beneath the shade of lowing jet 
The ivory forehead moolhly set. (tuardian, No. 168. 

a. With even glide. 

The ffliisick of that murmuring spriulf 
Is not so mournful us the strains you sing; 

Nor rivers winding through the vmes below 

So sweetly warble, or so tmooUdy flow. Pope. 

3. Without obstruction; easily; readily. 

Had Joti)ua .been mindful, the fraud of the Giluiunitcs 
could not so moaUUy have unesfued, till there was no 
help. Hooker. 

4 . With soft and bian4iAnguagc. 

5. Mildly; innocently,' ** 

Some look’d imoolklp, ai^ had a false quart. 

^ . * Skelton, Poems, p. 

Looking so mootUy and innocently on it, and so deceiving 
them. More, Conj. Cabb. p. si6. 

Smo'othitess. n. s. [from imooth.2 

1. Evenness on the surface; freedom from asperity. 

A coantryman feeding bis flock by the sc».Mde, it was so 
driieste a fuie day, that the ttnoothneu of the water tempted 
Um to set iq> for a merchant. L'Estrange. 
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The nymph it all into a loareil gone, 

The moathneu of her skin ranains done. Dryden. 

a. Softness or mildness on the palate. 

Tallacions drink! ye honest men beware, 

Nor trust its moothneii; the third drcliug glass 

Suffices virtue. Phd^. 

3. Sweetness and softness .of numbers. 

As French has more fineness and tmoolhneit at this time, so 
it had more compass, spirit, and force in Montaigne’s ue. 

feniple. 

Virgil, though smooth, where imoothneis is required, is so 
far from aflbeting it, that be rather disdains it; fiequentiy , 
using ^nalephas, and concitiding his sense in the middle of ins 
Verse. Dryden. 

4. Blaudness and gentleness of speech. 

She is too subtle for thee; and her moothnett. 

Her very silence, and her patience. 

Speak to the people, and they pity her. Shaktpeare. 

Smote. The pret. of smite. 

Death — with a trident smote. Milton, P, L. 

To SMCyTHER. v, a. [ymopan, Saxon.] 

1. To suffocate with smoke, or by exclusion of the 
air. 

She might give passage to her thoughts, and so as it were 
utter out some smoke of those flames, wherewith else she was 
not only burned but smothered. Sidney. 

We tmother'd 

7 %e most replenished sweet work of nature. 

That from the prime creation e’er she fram’d. Shaksftearc. 

Wc are Mow yet living in the field, ^ 

To smother up the English in our throngs. Shaktpeare, lien. F. 

The helpless traveller, with wild surprise, ) 

Sees the dry dcsort all around him rise, > 

And smother'd in the dusty whirlwind dies. 3 Addiion, Cato. 

2. To suppress. 

Lewd and wicked custom, bc;puiiing perhaps at the first 
amongst few, afterwards spreading into greater multitudes, 
and so continuing; from tunc may lie of force, even in plain 
things, to smother the light of natural underst'anding. Hacker. 

She was wanned with the graceful apimarance 01 the hero: 
she smothered those sparkles out of decency, but conversation 
blew them up into a name. Hryden, JSn. Dedic. 

To SMa'iEEB.*!* V. n. 

1. To smoke without vent. 

Hay and straw have a very low degree of heat; but yet dose 
and snmlhcriim, and wliich urieth no;. Bacon, Nat. Hist, 

2. To be siij^ircssed or kept close. 

What, in to this grave 't — 

Yen, there shall yc consume. — 

And what, sholdc Vtmoder here ? — 

Yea, by my fmth, and never more appere. 

OM MoratUy of Every Man. 

The Bilvautoge of conversation is sdeh, that, for want of 
company, a man had better talk to aqpost^un let his thoughts 
lie sinokiag and smothering. Cottier on FrieniMip. 

Smo'thek. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A state of suppressions Not in use. 

This unfortunate pwee, after a long smother of discontent, 
and hatred of many dnib nobility and people, breal ing forth 
at times into seditions, was at last distressed by them. Bacon. 

A man were better relate himself to a statue, than su^r his 
thoughts to pass in smother. Bacon. 

Nothing makes a man suqicct much, more than to know 
little: and therefore men should procure to know more, and 
not to ke» tiielr sumicions in smother. Bacon, Essays. 

2. Sniokei thick dfusk. 

Thus must I from the HBokc ioto the smother. 

From tyrant duke into a i^hint brother. Skakspeare, 

Where yon disorder’d msap of ruin lies. 

Stones rent from stones, where clouds of dust arise, 

Amiri that mother NepUine holds his place., Hryden, Mn. 

The arnter part enter only like mutes to fill tiie'ttege, and 
spend toor taper in smoke and smother. Collier oh Fame. 

To Smoucu.# V. a. [perhaps from smack .2 To 

salute : answering to our North, Pegge, 
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What buiiiiig, « 4 iat smoueUag and tlabbering one of another. 

StuUtt, Anat. Ahmet, (1595,) p. 1x4. 

SMo'uLDEaiNG. ? [Tfaia word seems a participle; 

Smo'oldrv. 5 ^ know not whether the verb 

smoulder be in use: jinojan, Saxon, to smotiier; 
smoel, Dutch, hot.] Burning and smoking with* 
out vent. 

None can breathe, nor see, nor hear at wilt, 

Tbmiieh vnmddry cloud of dtiskish stinking smoke, 

That the only breatli him daunts who hath escap’d the stroke. 

Spenter, F. Q. 

In some close pent room it crept along. 

And, tmouldering as it went, in sdence fra; 

I'ill the infant monster, with devouring strong. 

Walk’d boldly upright with exalted head. Diyilen. 

SMUG.'f* ttdj, [smtick, dresa; smucken, to dress, 
Tcut. Dr. Johnson. — Smug is the past participle 
of* the Sax. j'mte^an, fmcagan, dclibcrarc, studere, 
considcrare. Applied to the person, or to dress, 
it means studied; that on which care and attention 
have been bestowed. Mr. H. Tooke, Div. of 
Purl. ii. 342. — It appears to have been a common 
word in the northern languages. Icel. smackr i 
Norv. et Sueth. olim smuck, pulcher, hilaris, ac¬ 
cording to Serenius; schmuck, German, elegans, 
venustus, polilus; pmicepe. Sax. elegans.] Nice; 
spruce; dressed with affectation of nicencss, but 
without elegance. 

Dost thou think I’m a sixpenny jug? 

No, wis yc. Jack, I look a little more tmug. 

• Pretton, Trag. of Camliitet,(is6l.) 

There I have a bankrupt for a prodi^, who dares scarce 
slicw his head on the Rimto; a lx:ggar, that used to come to 
tmug upon the mart. Shaktpeare, Merck, of Ven. 

He who can make your visage less horrid, and your person 
more tmug, is worthy some good reception. Spectator. 

To Smug. v. a. To adorn ; to spruce. 

My men, < 

In Circe’s bouse, were ail, in severall baine 
Studiously sweetn’d, mugg'd with oile, and deckt. 

With in and outweeds. Chapman, 

To SMU'GGLE.’f* v. a. \_smokkelenj Dutch,. Dr. 
Johnson; which Serenius refers to the Su. Qoth. 
smt/got smeigUf furtim perreptare; and which Ihre 
traces to miugg, secretly; s, as usual with the 
Guthick languages, being prefixed; hence sniuyg, 
Dutch, secretly, underhand.] 

I. To import or export goods without paying the 
customs. 

a. To manage or cdhvey secretly. 

SMu'oGi.Ea.'f' n. s, [from smu^le.'} A wretch, who, 
in defiance of justice ai}.d the laws, imports or 
exports goods either contraband or without payment 
of the customs. ’ • 

Here, in cabal, a disputatious crew, 

Eiuih evening meet; the sot, the cheat, tlie shrew: 

Snarers and tmugglen here thmr gains divide. 

Ensnaring females here their victims hide. 

CrtMe, Partth Regjuter. 

Smu'gqling.# n. s. [from smu^le."] 

Smugglir^, or the ofiFcnce of importing goods 
without paying the duties iniposcd by the laws of 
the customs and excise, is restrained by a great 
variety of statutes. Blackslone. 

Smd'gly. adv. [from smugi] Neatly; sprucely. 

mies and roses will quickly appear. 

And her face will look wond’rous nmgfj/. Gap. 

SMu'GNESS.'f’ R. s. [frpni snntg.'] Spruceness; neat¬ 
ness without elegance. SAerwood. 

VOI.. IV. 
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Smi/ly.# [perhaps a corruption of smoothly.'] 
Looking smoothly; demure: used in Cumberland. 

SMUT. n. s. [fnncCB, Saxon; smettCf Dutch.] 

1. A spot made with soot or coal. 

2. Must or blackness gathered on corn; mildew. 

Farmers have suflered by smutty wheat, when sudi will not 

sell for above five shillings a bushel; whereas that which is 
free from tmui will sell for ten. Mortimer, Hutbandry. 

3. Obscenity. 

To Smut.'J' V. a. [pmiccan. Sax. See To Smittle.] 

1. I'o stain ; to murk with soot on cool. 

No roan can like to be tmutted aiidVilatched in his face. 

Hanuar, Trmat. of Bern, (1587,) p. JgS’ 

a He is far from being tmutted with the soil of atheism. More. 

A fuller had invitation from a collier to live with him : he 
gave him a thousand thanks; but, says he, as fast as I make 
any thing clean, you’ll be tmutUng it again. UEttrange. 

The inside is su tmutted with dust and smoke, that neither 
the m.irblc, silver, nor brass works shew themselves. Additon. 

I am wonderfully pleased to see my tenants play their inno¬ 
cent tricks, and tmulling one another. Additou. 

2. To taint with mildew. 

Mildew falletb upon corn, oad mutteth it. Bacon. 

To Smut. v . n. To gather must. 

White red-eared wheat is good for clays, and bears a very 
good crop, and seldom tmuts. Mariinu r. 

To Smutcu.'I' V. a. [from smut."* 'This word is fur¬ 
ther corrupted, in the north of England, into 
smudge; where it is used for a suffocating smoke.] 
To black with smoke; to mark >vith soot or coal. 

What, hast (mnic/i’d thy nose ? Sdmktpeare, lVM.Tatc. 

Have you seen but a bright lil)! grow. 

Before rude hands have touch’d it ? 

Ha’ you mark’d but the fall o’ the snow. 

Before the soil hath mutch'd it! B. Jonton, Underwoodt, 

SMu'nTi.Y.'f* adv. [from smutty.] 

1. Blackly; smukily. 

2. Obscenely. 

It is the same poverty which makes jpen speak or write 
tmuHity, that forces them to talk vexinglyr Tidier, No. >69. 

S-Mn'iiTNESS. n. s. [from 

1. Soil Irufn smoke. t. 

My vines and peaches, upon my best south walls, were p>t 
to a soot or smnitiiirii upon their leaves and upon their fruits, 
which were good for nothing. Tenqde, 

2. Obsceneness. 

S.Mu'rrv.'f" adj. [from smtd.] 

1. Black willi smoke nr coSI. 

I leave the smutty air of London, and come liither to breathe 
sweeter. Iloioell, Lett, (dat, i6a;,) i. iv. 5. 

Tiio tmiUly grain. 

With sudden blaze diiius’d, inflames the air. Miilon, P. L, 

The smutty wainscot full of cracks. Pwifl. 

He was a smutty dog yesterday, and cost me near two hours 
to wash the ink on his lace. Pope. 

2 . Tainted with mildew. 

Smutty corn will sell dearer at one time than the clean ot 
another. Lmke. 

3. Obscene; not modest. 

I must forbear blurting out a witty saying, if it be tmuUy or 
abusive. Homech, Fire <f the Altar, p.91. 

The place is a censure of o proibne and smutty passage in the 
Old Batchelor. Colder. 

Snack."!* w. s. [from ttnatek.] 

1. A share; a part t-ikdn by compaot. 

If the iipstcr gets the better on’t, they, come in fur their 
tuaoi, L'Etlrangf, 

* For four times talking, if«one piece thou take, 

Thnt must be cantled, nnd the judge go snack. Drydrn. 

Ail my demurs but double bis attacks; 

At last he whispers, " Do, and we go maektP • Pope. 

2. A slight, hasty repost: usot in several parts of 
England. 
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Sna'cket, or Sni/cket.# «. s. [See Sueck.] The 
' hasp of & casement. Sherwood. 

Sna'cot. ti. s. [ecus, Lat.] A fish. Ainsworth. 
SNATFLE. n. s. \snavelf Dutch, the nose.] A 
bridle which crosses the nose. 

The third o* th' world is pour’s, which with a twMe 
Yon may pace easy; but not such a wife. Shahjteare. 

Sooth him with praise; 

This, from his weaning, lat him well lie taught, 

And then betimes in a soil sno^ wrought. Dryden, Georg. 

7 b Sna'ffi.e.*J* w.*fl. [from the noun.] To bridle; 
to hold in a bridle; to hold; to manage. 

Master Bml^. I trow, and he be worth his cares, ^ 

Will tnaffie these murderers. 

Com. of Gamm. Gurton's Keedle, (lyji-) 
I-Iitberto slie writers’ wilie wits. 

Which have engrossed urinces’ ebiefe afikircs. 

Have been like Yxotnet-imffied with the hits 
Of iancie, feare, or doubts. JIfJr. for Mag. p. 395. 

See himmo^d.' 

See hun laugh’d at I sec him baffled! 

Fanthaiv, Tr. of Fast, Fidu, p. 81. 

SNAG."!" n. s. [Of this word I know not the ety¬ 
mology or original. Dr. Johnson. — Screnius de¬ 
rives it from the Swedisli nagg, a sharp pointed 
instniment, having .v prefixed; as Skinner had be¬ 
fore from the Tcut. nagel, a spike, a nail. But it 
may be referred to the Sax. fiimcce, 'bpeo-i’niecce, 
trisulscuB, tbree-pointed or three-forked; schncckm. 
Germ, to cut, under which word Wnchter refers to 
the Sax. term, and to the Icel. smtigg-klacdey vestes 
laceratm. To snag is, in some parts of the north 
of Etigland, to hew roughly with an axe.] 

1. A jug, or sharp protuberance. 

Tbe one her other leg had lame. 

Which witli a stoffi all full of little mags. 

She did disport, and Impotence her name. Sfiauer, F. Q. 
The coat ofarms, 

Now on a naked snag in triunqih born. 

Was hung on high. Hryden, Mn. 

Hailstones—pellucid throughout, like great pieces of ice, 
many of them having several long s^mgs issuing out of the body 
of them. Any, iif«M.p.j 4 . 

2. A tooth left by itself, or standing beyond the rest; 
a tooth, in contempt. 

In China none hold women : weet, 

Eiccept their mags arc black m jet: , 

Khig Chihu put nine queens to death, 

Convict on statute, iv*ry teeth. Fr'wr. 


Cfrom s«ag.] 

1. Full of snags; full of sluirp protuberances; shoot¬ 
ing into sharp points. 

His stalking steps im stay’d 
Upon a snaggy oak, which he bad torn 
Out of his mother’s bowels, and it made 
His mortal mace, wherewith his focmen he dismay’d. Spenser. 

Nak^ men belabouring one another with suiegged sticks, or 
dully foiling together by the ears at fisty-cufts. More. 

2. Snaggif is a northern word for testy, peevish. See 
Grose. Istiacketi, Teut. to bark as a dog.] 

SNAIL. n.s. [ynaejl, Saxon; sncgel, Dutch.] 

1. A slimy animal which crcejls on plants, some with 
shells on their backs; the emblem of slowness. 

I can tell'why a snaU has house. — Why? — Why^ to 
pot’s head in; not to give it away to his daughters, and leave 
his horns vritbout a case. SlaAspeare, JT. Lear. 

^ Fearful commentiog 
Is leaden^erttoT to dull delay; 

Delav loads impotent and mn^pac’d beggary. 

^ Shaispeare, Rich. III. 


Ihc patch is kind enou{d>> but a hun feeder: 

SHsdl.nam in profit, butfae sleeps by day 

More than foe wild cat. Shsdt^ars. 

Seeing foe snaU, which every where doth roam, 

Canying his own house still, still is at home. 

Follow, for he is easy.pac’d, this snail 

Be thine own palace, or the world’s thy gaol. Donne. 

There may be as many rallks of beings in foe invinble world 
superior to us, as wc ourselves are siipoior to all foe ranks of 
being beneath us in this visible world, even though we descenoT 
below tbe snail and the oyster. Walts. 

2 . A name given to a drone firoip the slow motion of a 
anail, ^ 

Why prat’st thou to foyself, and answer’s! not ? 

Dromio, thou drone, thou snail, thou slug, thou sot i 

Skakspearc. 

Sna'il-claveh, or Snail-tr^'oil. n. s. Lat.] 

An herb. Ainsworth. 

Snaiw-ike.# adv. {snail and Ukc.'} In a way re¬ 
sembling die slowness of a snail. 

A pox upon referring to commissioners, 

I hail rather hear that it were past the seals, 

You courtiers move so suaiUike in your business, 

B. Jonson, Dev. an Ass. 

SNAKE.'!' Cr“®ca, Saxon; snake, Dutch ; Ironi 
the verb ynican, to creep, ^reiiius,] A serpent 
of the oviparous kind, distinguished from a viper. 
The snake’s bite is harink-ss. Snake in poetry is n 
general name for a serpent. 

Glo’ster’s shew lieguilcs him; 

As the snake roll’d in a flowery bimk. 

With shilling checker’d slough, doth sting a child. 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. ‘ Sltaksjiearc, Hen. VI. 

We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it: 

She’ll close, and be herself; wliilst our poor malice 
itemains in danger of her former teeth. Shakspeare, Matielh. 

Tlie parts must have their oiirlines in waves, resembling the 
gliding of a snake upon the ground: they must be smooth and 
even. Drydeu, Dufresuoy. 

Nor chalk, nor rmnibliiig stones, the food of snakes. 

That work in hollow earth their winding tracks. Dryden. 

Sna'kf,root. «. jf. {snake and roof."] A species of 
birdiwort growing in Virginia and Carolina. 

Sna'keshead Iris. n. s. {hermodactylus, Latin.] A 
plant. 

The characters arc: it hath a lily-shapcd flower, 
of one leaf, shaped exactly like an iris; but has a 
tuberose root, divided into two or three dugs, like 
oblong bulbs. Miller. 

'ISna'keweed, or Bistort, n. s. {bistorta, Latin.] A 
plant. 

Sna'kewo6d. n. s. [from snake and moot/.] 

What we caW snakewood is properly the smaller 
branches of the root of a tall strait tree growi^ in 
the island o[ Timor, and other parts of the East. 

It has no remarkable smell; but is of an intensely 
bitter taste. The Indians are of opinion, that it is 
a certain remedy for the bite of the hood^ serpent, 
and frtim thence its name of lignum coltdirinum, or 
snakrwood. We very seldom use it. 

Hill, Mat. Med. 

Sna'ky. adj. [from snake."] 

I. Serpentine; belonging to a snake;’ resembling a 
snake. 

Venomous tongue, tipt with vile adder’s sting, 

Of that self kind with which foe furies fell 

llieir snaky heads do comb. Spenser. 

The crooked arms Meander bow’d with bis so sturfy flood, 
Resign’d for conduct the choice youfo of all tbor mortal brood. 

Chapman. 
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The true loren knot had it» oripnal from nodus Hercula- 
neut, or Herculei’s knot, resembling the conipUcaUon in 
the caduceus, or rod of Hermes. Brown, Vidg. Err. 

So to the coast of Jordan he directs 
His easy steps, girded with makt/ wiles, Mition, P. S. 

2. Having serpents. 

Look, look unto this snoiyrod. 

And slop your ears against the charming god. B. Jonto/t. 

K in his hand 

He took caduceus, his snakif wand. Spenser, HvM. Tale. 

What was that inoAy-headed gorgon shield 
That wise Minerva wore, unconquerd virmn. 

Wherewith she freez’d hir foes to congeal’d stone ? 

Milton, Comm. 

His flying hat was fasten’d on his head; 

Wings on his heels were hung, and in his hand 

He holds t^e virtue of the snaAy wand. ^ Dryden, 

To SNAP.*!” V. a. [The same with knap. Dr. John¬ 
son.— Dr. Jamieson notices this assertion, and 
denies it. If we duly consider, however, the ety¬ 
mology of snap, there will be found no difference 
in the origin of both. Tlic Su. Goth, nef, naebb. 
Germ, schnebbe, the beak of a bird has been con¬ 
sidered as the root, “ qua parte,” says Wachter, 
“ aves escam et prsedam arripiunt; posted de om¬ 
nibus auimalibus, quibus os aut rictus pro rostro 
cst.” Sec also &renius. Hence the verbs nappa, 
mappa, Su. Goth, schnappen. Germ, to snatch. 
Hence too, Screnius adds, kiiaeppa, to break, as 
birds do with the beak; and thus the connection of 
knap and snap.2 

1. To break at once; to break short. 

. If the chain of necessity be no stronger, but that it may be 
snapped so easily in sunder: if his will was no otherwise deter¬ 
mined from without himself, but only by the signification of 
your desire, and my modest intreaty, then we may conclude, 
human offiurs arc not always governed by absolute necessity 

liramludl agaiiut Hoobes. 

Light IS broken like a body, us when ’tis mapped in pieces 
by a tougher body. Vigby. 

Dauntless ns death, away he walks; 

Breaks the doors open, maps the locks; 

Scorches the parlour, chamber, study. 

Nor stops till he bus culprit’s body. Prior, 

2. To Strike with a knocking noise, or tJiarp sound. 

The bow/y sire 

First shook from out his pipe the seeds of fire. 

Then simpt his boa. Pope, Dunciad. 

3. To bite. 

All mungrcl curs bawl, snarl, and map, where the foe flies 
before him. L'Eslrange. 

A gentlemen passing by a coach, one of the horses snapt off 
the end of his finger. IVisevian, Surgery. 

A notion generally received, that a lion is dangerous to all 
women who are not vir^ns, may have pven occasion to a 
fooii^ report, tliat my lion’s jaws are so contrived as to snap 
the hands of any of the female sex, who are not thus qiiah- 
fied. Addison, Spect. 

He snaps deceitful ur with empty jaws. 

The subtle hare darts swifl beneath his paws. Gay, 

4. To catch suddenly and unexpectedly. 

Sir Richard Graham tells the marquis he would snap one of 
the kids, and moke some shift to cany him close to their lodg¬ 
ings. * WoUoh. 

Some with a noise and greasy light 
Are snapt, as men catch larks at night. Butler. 

You should have thought of this before you was taken ; for 
now you are in no danger to be snapt singing again. 

L'Eslrangr. 

Did I not see you, rascal, did I not 1 
When you lay snug to sw^ young Damon’s goat? Drydm. 

Belated seem on watch to lie, 

And.snap some cully passing by. Swi/l. 
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5. Zsneipa, IceL contumelia afficere.]] To treat with 
sharp language. 

Capoch’d your rabbins of the synod. 

And mapp’d their canons with a why not. Huddtras. 

A surly ill-bred lord 

That chides and maps her up at every word. Granville. 

To SNAP.'f* V. n. 

1. To break short; to fall asunder; to break without 
bending. 

Note the ship’s sicknesses, the mast 
Shak’d with an ague, and the bold and waist 
With a salt dropsy clogg’d; and our tacklings 
Snapping, like to too high stretch’d treble strings. Donne. 

'i'he backbone is divided into so many vertebres for com- 
• niodioiis bending, and not one intire rigitl bone, which, being 
of that Icngtli, would have liecu often in danger of snajyping in 
sunder. Ray on llte Crcalimi. 

If your steel be too hard, that is, too brittle, if it be a spring, 
it will not bow ; but with the least bending it will smp asunder. 

Mason, Meelt. Ex. 

The makers of these needles should give them a due temper: 
for if thty are too soft, tlley will bend; and if they are too 
brittle, they snap. Sharp, Surgery. 

2. To make an effort to bite with eagerness. 

If the young dace be a bait for tlie old pike, I see no rrasoii 
but I may snap at him. - Skakspeare, Men, IV. 

We snap at the bait without ever dreaming of the hook that 
goes along with it. ' L’Estrange. 

Towzer sumit 

At people’s heels with frothy chaps, Sieijl. 

3. To express sharp language. 

\Vitb the peremtory Jewish wives, we have snnpt at God’s 
ministers, as they did at the prophet Jeremiah in Egypt, and told 
them in plain terms. Let them say what they would, we would 
do as we list. Bp. Prideaux, Euehol. (1656,) p. azy. 

Snap. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of breaking with a quick motion. 

2. A greedy fellow. 

He had no sooner said out his say, but up rises a cunning 
sTiap, then at the board. L’Estrange. 

3. A quick eager bite. 

Withtlieir bills, thwarted crosswise at the end, they would 
cut an apple in two at one S7iap. . Carrw. 

4. A catch; a theft. 

Sna'pdbagon, or Calf's snml.'f' n.s. 

1. A plant. [anftrr^t»»m, Latin.] 

2. A kind of play, in which brandy is set on iircy 
and raisins thrown into it, wiiich those who arc 

' unused to the sport are afraid tp take out; but 
which may be safely snatebed by a quick motioDf 
and put blaxing into the mouth, which being 
closed, the fire is at once extinguished. See also 
Flapdraoun. 

We got into a dark corner with a porrinrar of brandy, and 
threw raisins into it; then set it on fire. My chamber-fellow 
and I diverted ourselves with the sport of venturing our fingers 
for the raisins; and the wantonness of the thing was, to see 
each other look like a demon, as wr burnt ourselves, and 
snatche.'l out the fruit. This fantastical mirth was called snap- 
<b^oM. Tat/er, No, Sj. 

3. The thing eaten at snapdragon. 

He bore a strange kind of appetite to snapdragon, and to the 
livid snuffi of n burning candle, which he would catch and 
swallow with an agility wonderful to conceive; and by tliis 
procedure maintained a perpetual flame in his belly! 

Sunfl, Tale of a Tub, J ii. 

Sna'phance.# n. s. ischnaphan. Germ, clavus bum- 
bardac; snaphaan, Bclg. ipsa bombarda portatiJis. 
Waehtcr.] A kind of firelock. Not now in u.se. 

There arrived four horsemen,—very well appointed, haring 
snapkanees hanging at tiie pomrf of their saddles. 

Shelf on, Tr. of Don Quixote, iv. 16. 

5 D 2 
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Sna'vpbe. n. t. [from snap.1 One who snaps. 

ttj father named me Autolicul^ bang letter’d unda Mcr- 
airv: whot a* I am, was likewise a up of nnconnder’d 

trimss. Shak^eare, PTiHi, TaU, 

SKA'ppwH.'f* oAj, [from snop.] 

T. Eager to bite. 

The Moappith cur, the monger’s annoy. 

Close at my heel with yelping treble flies. Swift. 

They lived in the temple; but wae such tnappiih curs, that 
they frighted away most of the votaries. Speetnlor. 

7 . F'cevish; shar)) in rroly. 

I spoke to my lord chief justice about lord Forbes’s bail: — 
the lord chief justice was veiy mappiih, and said, he would 
take none, whom Mr. Smith did not approve of. 

Henry, Earl of Clarendon't Diary, (in 1690.) 

Ska^'pishly. adv, [from snappish.'^ Peevishly; 
tartly. 

SwA'ppiSHNEss.'f ». s. [from snappish."] Peevishncs.s j 
tartness. 

He threatened, with great tnappuhneu, to flog me. 

Wakefield, Mem. p. 33. 

Snta'psack.*!" n. s. [snappsack, Swcdisli. Dr. John¬ 
son. — This is the true word, from snap, inursus; 

bine snapsack, pera militaris in qua cibus con- 
ditur.” Wachter.] A soldier’s Img: more usually 
knapsack. Dr. Johnson says; and so leaves this 
without an example. 

We should look upon him as a str.mgc soldier, that when he 
is upon his march, and to go upon service, instead of his sword 
should take his snapsack. Sonlh, Serm. viii. 333. 

To Snah.# t>. n. [snairm, Teut.] To snarl. 

Tygres that did seeme to grin. 

And snar at all that ever passed by. Spenser, F. Q. 


^ SNARE. n.s. [s/iara, Swedish and Icelandick ; snare, 

'■ Danish; snoor, Dutch.] 

1. Any thing set to catch an animal ; a gin; a net; u 
noose. 

O poor hapless nightingale, thought 1 , 

How sweet thou sin^st, how near tlic deadly snare / 

* Mitton, Comtts. 

2. Any thing by which one is intrapped or intangied. 

Thn I speak tor your own profit, not that 1 may cost a snare 

uponyou. i Cor. vii. 35. 

A loot’s mouth is his destruction, and his lips are the snap of 
bis soul. Prov. xviii. 7. 

Propound to thyself aconsta'i. rule of living, which, though 
it may not be fit V> observe scrupulously, lest it become a snardk 
to iby conscience, or endanger tby health, yet let not thy rule 
be broken. Bp. Taylor, Suit: of Soing holy. 

For thee ordidn'd a help, became thy snare. Milton, P. J.. 

Beauty, wealth, and wit, 

And prowess, to the power of love submit; 

The spreading snare tor all mankind is laid, 

And lovers ail betray, or are betray’d. Dryden. 

To Snare. V. a. [from the noun.] To entrap; to 
entangle; to catch in a noose. 

Glo’ster’s shew 

Bninles him, as the mournful crocodile 
With sorrow snares relenting passengers. Shakspeare, Hen. PI. 
'Hie wicked is snared in me work of his own hands. Ps. ix. 
Warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth, lest that too heav’nly form, pretended 
To hellish falsehood, snare them. Milton, P, L. 


Sna'reu.# r. s. [from snare."] • One who lays snares. 
Never prate ou’t; nor, like a cunning snarer. 

Moke thy clipp’d name the bird to call in others. 

Middleton’s (before 1630.) 
Snarers and smugglers here their gains divide. 

, Crabie, Parish Segistrr. 

To SNARL. V. «. [snarreti, Tcut] 

1. To growl as an angiy animal; to gnar. 

S 


Whatl were you snarlii^ all befiircrcame, 

Ready to catch each other by the throat, 

And turn yon all your hatred now on me? 

Skaispeare, Rich. III. 

He is born with teeth! 

And 10 I was; which plainly tignify’d 

That 1 should snarl, and bite, and play the dog. 

Stakspeare, Hen. VI. 

Now, for the barc^iefc’d bone of majesty, ^ 

Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest, * 

And snmrleth in tbemintle eyes of peace, ^akspeare, K. John. 

The she’s even of the savage herd are safe: 

All, when th^ snarl or bite, have no return 
But courtship from the male. Dryden, Don. Seh. 

An angry cur 

Stasis while he feeds. Dryden and Lee, Oedipus. 

7 . To speak roughly; to talk iii rude terms. 

’Tie malicioan and unmanly to snarl at the little lapses of a 
pen, from which Virgil himself stands not exempted. Drydet,. 

The honest farmer and his wife. 

Two years declin’d from prime of life, 

Had struggled with the marriage-noose. 

As almost every couple does: 

Sometimes my plague! sometimes my darling! 

Kissing to-day, to^uorro w seat ling. Prior. 

Where hast thou been snarling odious truths, and entertain¬ 
ing company widi discourse of their diseases ? Congreve. 

To Snari-'I* V. a. To entangle; to embarrass; to 
twist. I know not that this sense is well uuthorized. 
Dr. Johnson. — It is excellently authorized; by 
archbishop Cranmer, one of the bnest writers of his 
time; by Spenser; and by our old lexicography. 
See the Prompt. Parv. “ To snaryn or snarlyn, 
illaqueo;” where we sec it is but another form of 
snare. 

You snarle yourself into so many and heynoiise absurdities, 
as you shall never be able to wyndc yourself oiitc. 

Abp. Cranmer, Answ. io Bp. Gardiner, p. i68. 
From her back her garments she did tenre. 

And from her head oft rent her snarled licarc. Spenser, F. Q. 

Confused snarled consciences render it difficult to pull out 
thread by thread. Dee. of Chr. Piety. 

Sna'rler. ». s. [from snarl.] One who snarls; a 
growling, surly, quarrelsome, insulting fellow. 

Should stupid libels grieve your mind. 

You soon a remedy may find; 

Lie down obscure, like other folks, 

Below the lash of snarlerd jokes. Swift. 

Sna'ry. cri//. [from sHatv.] Entangling; insidious. 

Spiders in the vault their raary webs have spread. Dryden. 

Snast. n. s. The snuiF of a candle. 

It first burned fair, till some part of the candle was con¬ 
sumed, and the sawdust gathering almut the snast; but then it 
made the snast big and long, and burn duskiahly, and the candle 
wasted in half the time of the wax pure. Bacon, 

To SNATCH. V. a. [macAcn, xeut.] 

1. To seize any thiiig hastily. 

A viRuous mind should rather wish to depart this world with 
a kind of treatable dissolution, than to be suddenly < ut off in 
a moment; rather to be taken than snatched away from the face 
of the earth. Hooker, 

Death, 

So snatch’d, will not exempt us from the pain. Milton, P, L. 

Life’s stream hurries all too fast: 

In vain sedate reflections we woflld make. 

When half our fcnowlei^e we must snatch, not take. Pope. 

She snatch’d a sheet of Thule from her bed: 

Sudden she flies, aud whelms it o’er the pyre; 

Down sink the flames. . , Pope, Duneiad. 

They, sailing down the stream. 

Are snatch’d immediate by the quick-eye’d trout 

Or darting salmon. Thomson, Summer. 

2. To transport or carry suddenly. 

He bad scarce performed any part of the ofliee of a bishop 
in the diocese of London, when he was snatched from thence, 
and promoted U Canterbury. Clarendon, 
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Oh DBtura! 

Inridi me with the knowledge of thy works, 

SmOck me to hearen. Thomson, Autumn. 

To Snatch, v. n. To bite, or catch eagerly at some¬ 
thing. 

Lords will not let me: if I had a monopoly of fool, they 
would have part on’t; nay, the ladies too will snatching. 

Shttkspeare, K, Lear, 

, He shall snatiA on the right hand, and be hungry. Is. ix. ao. 

Lycus, swiftef of his feet. 

Runs, douldcs, winds and turns, ainidtit the war; 

Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, 

And snotdiM at the beam he first can find. Drt/dcn, Jlin. 

Snatch, n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A hasty catch. 

2. A short fit of vigorous action. 

Afler a shower to weeding a snatch s 
Mure easily weed with the root to dispatch. Taster. 

3. A small part of any thing; a broken part. 

(the chaiinted snatches of old tunes, i 

As one incapable of her own distress. Shafrspeare, Hamlet. . 

In this work attempts will exceed performances, it being 
composed hy snatches of time, as medical vucafions would permit. 

Urmen, Vutg. Err. 

i\. A broken or interrupted action; a short fit. 

Tlie snatc/ies in his voice, 

And burst of speaking, were ns his. Shakspenre, Ci/mb. 

They move by fits and snatches ; so that it is not conceivable 
how they conduce unto a motion, which, by reason of its |>cr- 
pctiiity, must be regular and equal. WiUcitts, litcdalus. 

We have often little metr/M'* of sunshine and fair weather in 
the most uncomfortable parts of the year. Spectator. 

A quip; a shuffling answer. 

Come, leave your snatches, yield me a cfircct answer. 

Shaktpeare. 

Sna'tchek.'I" n. s. [from snatch.^ One that snatches, 
or takes any thing in haste. 

Tliey of those marches 
Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering Itorderers. 

— We do not mean the coursing snatchers only. 

But fear the rnmn intendment of the Scot. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

So catchers and snatchers do toile both night and day. 

Nut needie but greedie, still prolliog for thrir pray. 

Mir.jitr Mag. p. *78. 

Sna'tchinolv. adv. [from snatching.'] IlusUIy; with 
interruption. 

To SNATHE.# u. a, [Bailey (and from him Ash) 
calls this merely a local word: it is cerlnitily the 
Saxon, piu'San, to cut.] To prune; to lop. Used 
in the north of England. Sued is also used in some 
places, Sax. jTiibaii. 

Sna'itock.# ». s. [train snathe.] A chip; a slice; 
a cutting. It is probable that this word was once 
common, though I find it not in our dictionaries; 
for the bufTuon-author of the following passage often 
uses it. 

Snattocks of that very cross; of cedar some, some of jumper. 

Gayto)i,on D.(is.uc. p.zi$. 

To SNEAK.'f' V. «. [pnican, to creep, Sax. sniger, 
Dan. to sneak away. Callander pronounces tlie 
Gael. sHaighim, the sanig as the Sax. j-nican.] 

1. To creep slyly; to come or go as if afraid to ^ seen. 

Once the eagle, England, being in prey, 

To her unguarded nest the weasel, Scot, 

Comes sneaking, and so sucks her princely eggs. Shakspeare. 

Sneak not away, sir, for the liriar and you 
Must have a woril anon: lay hold on him. Shab^are. 

Discover’d, and defeated of your prey. 

You skulk’d behind the fence, and sneak'd awav. Dryden. 

I ought not to turn my back, and to sneak off, iu silence, and 
leave tiie truth to lie baffled, bleeding, and siiun. H'atts. 

He sneak’d into the grave, 

A monarch’s half and half a harlot's slave. Pop e, Dunciai. 
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Are you ail ready ? Here’s your musick here: 

Author, sneak we’ll tickle you, my dear, Moore. 

2. To behave with mcatinecs and servility; to crouch; 
to truckia 

I need salute no great man’s threshold, sneak to none of his 
friends to speak a good word for me to my conscience. SmUU. 

Nothing can support minds drooping and sneaking, and in> 
wardly reproaching them, from a sense of their own guilt, but 
to see others as bad. ^utk. 

When iiit’rest calls off'all her sneaking train, 

When all the oblig’d desert, and all the vain, 

.She wiuts, or to the scaffold, or the cell. 

When the last lingmng friend has bid farewel. Pope. 

Tom struts a soldier, open, bold, and brave; 

Will sneaks a scrivener, an exceeding knave. Pope. 

To Sneak.# v . a. To hide; to conceal. ^ 

Some sins dare the world in open defiance, yet this [slander] 
lurks, and sneaks its head. Wake, Ration. (1701,) p. aai. 

Sneak.# n. s. [from the verb.] A sneaking fellow. 
Sneak-cop.# Sec Sneakup. 

Sne'aker.'I* h. s. a small vessel of drink. A sneaker 
of punch i.s a term still used in several places for :i 
sinail bowl. 

1 have just left the right wursliipful and his myrmidons about 
a sneaker of five gallons ! Spectator. 

Sne'aking. jiort. adj. [from stteak.] 

1. Servile; mean; low. 

When the smart dialogue grows rich, 

With SI caking dog, and ugly bitch. Rowe. 

2. Uovetoiis; niggardly; meanly parsimonious. 
Sne'akinoi.v. adj. [from sneaking.] 

1. Meanly; servilely. 

Do ail things like a man, not sneakingly : 

Think the king sees thee still. Herbert. 

While you sneakingiy submit. 

And beg our pardon at oiir feet. 

Discourag’d by your guilty fears 

To hope Tor quarter for your ears. Iludibras. 

2. In a covetous manner. 

Sne'akingness.'I' n. s. [from sneaking.] 

1. Niggardliness. 

2. Meanness; pitifulness. 

A sneakingHcss which so implies a guilt. 

Boyle against Custom. Swearing, p. 73. 
Sne'aksbv.# n.s. [from s?i«/^.] A paltry fellow; a 
cowardly, sneaking fellow. 

A demure sneaksby, a clownish siugularist. 

Barrow, vol.iii. S. 34. 
Sne'akep.'I* «. s. [from sneak.] A cowardly, creep¬ 
ing, insidious scoundrel. Obsolete. Sneak-ctq) is 
the word as given by the modern editors of Sbak- 
s))c.'ire, with the explanation of ‘*onc who takes 
his glass in a sneaking manner." Notes on Twt’fth 
Night. 

The prince is a jack, a sneaknp ; and if he were here, I 
would cudgel him liite a dog, if he would say so. 

Shakspeare, Hen. TV. 

To SNEaVP.'f' V. a. [not a corruption of snib, or 
snap, to reprimand, as Dr. Johnson suggests; but 
from the Iccl. sneipa, contumelia afficcre. So sneb. 
See also To Snib.] 

1. To reprimand; to check. 

Life that’s here. 

When into it the soul doth closely wind, 

Is often sueap'd by anguish and by fear. 

More, Song of the Soul, iii. iii, 18. 

2. To nip. 

What may 

Breed upon our absence, may there blow 
No sneaping winds at home. Shakspeare. 

Herbs and fruits snooped with cold weather. Bay. 

Sneaf. n. s. [from the verb.] A reprimand; a check. 
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Mv lord, I will not undergo tfak nnip without reply: you 
odl nonourable boMnesr impudent laumneM : if a man will 
make coiirtmy and my nothing, he is vi^uous. 

• « Shaktpeare, Hin. IV. 

To Sneu. V. a. [See To Sneap.] To check; to 
chide; to reprimand. 

Which-made this foolbh brere wexe so bold. 

That on a time he cast him to scold 

And tnebbe the good oak, for he was old. Spenter, Shep. Cal. 

Sneck.# n. s. [of uncertain etymology.] The latch 
or bolt of a door. Prompt. Parv. Retained in 
the north; where, to meek the door also, is to latch 
it. See Kay, and Orosc. It is sometimes called 
stuck. Sec also Skacket. 

To Sned.# See To Snathe. 

SMEin.^k n. s. [ynaeh, &ix.] The handle of a sithe. 

Ash, and Mason, 

This is fixed on a long sused, or stnut handle, 

Evetj/n, fi. ii. ch. 6. § s. 

To SNEER. V. «. [Tlius word is apparently of the 
same &mily with more and snort."] 

t. To show contempt by looks: naso suspendae 
adwteo. 

2. To insinuate contempt by covert expressions. 

Tlic wolf was by, mid the fox in a sneering way advised him 
not to irritate a prince against his subjects. L’Estrange. 

I could be content to be a little sneered at in a line, for the 
sake of the pleasure I should have in reading the rest. Pope. 

If there has been any thing expressed with too much seve¬ 
rity, it wUl fall upon tliose sneering or daring writers of the 
age against religion, who have left reason and decency. Walls. 

3 . To Utter with grimace. 

I have not been sneering fulsome lies, and nauseous flattery, 
at a little tawdry whore. Congreve. 

4. To show awkward mirth. 

1 hod no power over one muscle in their fiices, though they 
sneered at every word spoken by each other. Taller. 

Sneer. «. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A look of contemptuous ridicule. 

Did not the sneer of more impartial men 

At sense and virtue, balance all ogen? Pope, 

2. An expression of ludicrous scorn. 

Socrates or Cmsar might Have a fool’s coat clapt upon them, 
and in this disguise neitlier the wisdom of the one nor the ma¬ 
jesty of the other, could secure them from a sneer. , Walls. 

SNE'EREit.*!* n. s. [from sneer.] One that sneers or 
shows contempt. 

The bufToon mid sneerer arc still on the wrong side of the 
charter. Warhurton an Prod, p. 36. 

Snf/£Rimoi.y.# adv. [from sneer.] M^ith a look or 
with expression of ludicrous scorn. 

Sne'erfdi..^ adj. [sneer and fuU.] Given to sneer¬ 
ing: abadovord. 

TIlC sneer/ul maid 

Will not fatigue her hand. Stu-nstone, Earn. P. iii. 

7 ’a SNEEKE.’f’-u. n. [niej-an, Saxon; niesm, Dutch ; 
stuysa, Icei. irom naeye, Sax. nasus, Lat. the nose. 
See Hire and Seroiius.] To emit wind audibly by 
the nose. 

If one be about to sneese, rublung the eyes till tews run will 
prevent it ; for that the humour descending to the nostrils is 
diverted to the eyes. Bacon. 

If the pmn tie more intenw and deeper within amongst the 
membranes, there will be an itchfagln the palate and nostrils, 
with frequent sueering. Wiseman, Surgerp. 

To thee Cunid sneez’d aloud; 

And every lucky omen sent before^ 

To meet the landing on the Spartan diorc. D/Wen. 

If any thing oj^iresethc head, it bad) a power to free itself 

•f by stueang. on the Cresdion. 

Violent sneezing prodneeth eonvnldons in ml the muscles of 
raqiiritiODZ w gtwrwn altemtion can bo jproduced only by 
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the tickling of a feather; and if the action of meezing should 
be continued by some acrid gubstance, it will produce 
headach, universal convulsions, fever, and death. ArStMnol. 

An officer put the sh^ end of hu haif-piko a go^ way up 
into my nostril, which tickled my nose like a straw, and mode 
me sneeze violently. * Sun/l. 

Sneeze, n. s. [from the verb.] Emission of wind 
audibly by the nose. 

I heard the rack 

As earth and sky would mti^le; but 
These flaws, thou^ mortals fear them 
As dangerous to the pillar'd frame of heaven, 

Arc to the main as wholesome as a sneeze 

To man’s less universe, and soon are gone. JhEdm, P. E, 

We read in Godignus, that upon a sneeze of the emperor of 
Monomotapa, there passed acclamations successively through 
the city. Brovm, Vtdg. Err. 

Sne'ezinu.# n. s. [from meeze.] 

1. Act of sneezing; sternutation. 

2. Medicine to promote sneezing. 

Sneezings, masticatories, and nasms arc generally received. 
Montaltus ^ves several receipts of ail three. 

Burton, Anal, of Mel. p. 363. 

Sne'ezewort. n. s. [ ptarmica, Latin.] A plant. 

Sneu..* adj. [piel, Saxon.] Nimble; active; lively. 
Obsolete. J.ije. 

Snet, n. s. [among hunters.] The fat of u deer. 

Diet. 

Snew'.”!" The old pret. of To mom. Diet. — Dr. 
Johnson.-—It is indued old, but likewise still a 
word used in some parts of the north of England fur 
snomed .- as, it mevo all day. 

It snruied in his hoiis, &c. Chancer, C. T. Pm/. 

It sncni an artificial kind of snow. Hidimhed, C/tron. (in 1583.) 

To SNiB.'f' v.a. [Sh. Goth, siuffba, verbis increpare. 
Sec also To Sneai*. This is a very ancient form 
of our word. “ To mybbjpi, reprehendo.” Prompt. 
Parv.] To check; to nip; to reprimand. 

Him woldc he snildtcu sharply for the nones. 

Chatfcer, C. T. Prol. 

Asked for their pass by every sqiiits 
That list at will them to revile or snA. Spenser, HM. Talr. 

Through the prinriplcs of synteresis, the seeds of piety, and 
virtue, scattered and disseminated in the soul, to bring forth 
the fruit of virtue and felicity, may be trampled on and kept 
under, cropped and smbhed, by the bestial part; yet they will 
sometimes be starting out, sprouting, and putting forth them¬ 
selves. Bp. Ward, Serm. Jan. 1674, p. 13. 

Snick.# n. s. 

1. A small cut or mark. 

2. A latch. See Sneck. 

Snick and Snee.'f’ n. s. [snee, Dutch, a cut, a gash. 
Scwel. Perhaps mick is a cant expression for a 
knife.] A combat with knives. 

Among the Dunkirkers, where snick and snee was in fashion, 
a boatswun with some of our men drinking together, became 
qUBirelsomc: one of our men beat him down; then kneeling 
upon bis breast, he drew out a knife, stidiing in his sash, and 
cut him from the ear towards the mouth.* Furman, Surgery. 

To Sni'cker, or Vx n. [another form of 

sweer.] To laugh' slyly, wantonly, or contemp- 
tnouely; to lau^ in onflfe sleeve. Diet, 

To SNIEP.-f* B. n, [miifsta, Su. Goth. See To 
Snuff.] To draw breath audibly up the nose. 

So then you look’d leqmful, and tnift M the dean, 

As, who should say, now am 1 diinny and lean ? Su>^. 

7 b Sniff.# b. a. To draw in with the breath. 

Sniff.# n. s, [from the verb.] Perception by the 
nose. 

0, could I but have had one ungle sup, 

One ungle snif, at Charlotte’s caudle.cup! 

Warton, yiemspi. Verses, (ijbj,) 
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To Snift.* i>. n. [from sniff."] To snort: “ to snifl 
in contempt.” See To wdff. 

ReMntment espreued 1^ Jokiu(m,in V. Snuff. 

Shift.* n. s. A moment. See the View 'of the 
Lancashire Dialect. Gloss. 

SNIG.* n. s, A kind of eel. Grose confines this 
word to Hampshire, but it is used in some parts of 
the north. 

To Sni'gole. V. tt. To fish for eels. 

Sniggling is thus performed: in a warm day, when the wa¬ 
ter is mwest, take a strong small hook, tied to a string aitout 
a^vard long; and then into one of the holes, where an eel may 
hide herself, with the help 6T a short stick pnt in vour bait 
leisurely, and as far as you may, conTcniently: if within the 
sight of it, the cel will bite instantly, and as certainly gorge it: 
pull him oiit by dc^ecs. Walton, Angler. 

To Sni'gole. w v. a. To catch; to snare. 

Have you remembered what we tlionght of? 

— Yes, sir, I have imggled him. 

Beaimi. and FI. The. and Theodoret. 

To SNIP.-f* 0. a. ^snij)pen, Tent.] To cut at once 
with Bcissars. ^ 

take measure of your worth, eir, and because I will not 
afflict you with any large bill of circiimstanres, I will mip off 
particulars. Beanm. and FI, Fair Maid of the Inn. 

The sinus should be laid open, which was »mpt up about two 
inches with a pair of probe-scissars, and tlie incised lips dressed. 

Wurman, Surgery. 

When tradesmen brought extravagant bills, sir Roger used 
to bargain to cut off a quarter of a yanl: he wore a pair of. 
scissors for this puipose, and would "mip it oft'nicely. 

Arhulhunt. 

Putting one blade of the scissors up the gut, and the other 
up the wound, *nip the whole length of the fistula. Sharp. 

Smp. «. 5. [from the verb.] 

1. A single cut with scissars. 

What I this a sleeve ? i 

Here’s stup and nip, andcut, aud slish and slush. 

Like to a censer in a barber’s shop. Shaktprare. 

The Ilk .T would not cure further than it was laid open ; 
therefore with one inip more I laid it open to the very end. 

Wiseman. 

2. A small shred. 

Tliose we kccqi within compass by small snips of cmplast, 
hoping to defend the parts about; but, in spite of all, they 
will spread farther. Wiseimu, Surgery. 

3. A share; a snack. A low word. 

He found hiF'frietid upon the mending hand, which he was “ 
glad to hear, because of the snip that he himself expected upon 
the diiddend. L’Mslrange. 

Snipe. "I* n. s. [schticppe, Germ, snip, Dutch; from 
schneObe, the beak. Wachter, Serenius, nntl Lye. 
The Saxon word is pnice; the Welsh t/suit ,• and 
we have also snitr, which is of similar origin, viz. 
the snout; Swed. snyte. Tent, smuftc, the same.] 

1. A small fen fowl with a long bill. 

The external evident causes of the atra bills are a high fer¬ 
menting diet; as old cheese, birds feeding in fens, as geese, 
ducks, woodcocks, snipes, and swans. Flnyrr, 

2. A fool; a blockhead. 

Thus do 1 ever make my fool m^purse; < 

For I mine own gain’d knowledge should profane. 

If I should time expend with such a snipe. 

But for niy sport and profit. Shakspeare, Othello, 

Sni'ppeii. n. s. [from snip.] One that snips. 

Sni'ppet. «. s. [from snip.] A small part; a shar^. 

Witches simpiing, and on pbbets 
(Cutting from malefactors smppels / 

Or'from the pill’ry ti|js of curs. Hudibras. 

Sni'psnai'. n. s. [A cant word formed by reduplication 
of snap.] Twt dialogue; with quick rqilies. 

Dennis and dbsonance, and capdous art, 

And snipsmp short, and interruption smart. Tope, Dunciad. 
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Snite. «. s. [jTlita, Saxon.] A snipe. 'Fhis , per¬ 
haps the true liamu; but snipe prevails. 

Of tame birds Cornwall hath doves, geese, and d||cks; of 
wild, quail, rail, sniie, and wood-dove. Carew. 

To Snite.'I* V. a, [pnyEaii, Saxon; sma/ten. Tout, 
from smyte, the nose.] To blow the nose. Dr. 
Johnson. — This word is used in Scotland, Dr. 
Jamieson says, not only in relation to the nose, as 
in England; but also ns to a candle; “ mite the 
candle, muff it.” It may be proper to add, that 
this also is old Englisli: “ To snytyn a nose or 
candell.” Prompt. Parv. And in Wodroephe’s 
Fr. Gramm. 1623, p. 307. “ Snut that candle; 
where be the smtters 

Nor would any one be able to suite his nose, or to simeze; 
in both which the passage of the breath through the mouth, 
being intercepted by the tongue, is forced to go through the 
nose. Grew, Cosmul. 

Snithe, or Sni'thv.* atlj. [I'nrSan, Sax. to cut.] 
Sharp; piercing; cutting: applied to tlie wind, 
ill some of the northern parts of England. 

SNI'VEL.'f’ «. A', [j-nyplinj, jTiopl, Sax. mucus. See 
To Snuff.] Snot; the running of the nose. 

To S.vi'vEL. V. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To run at the nose. 

2. To cry as children. 

Funend tears are hired out os mourning cloaks; and whe- 
ther we go to our graves snmeUing or singing, ’tis all mere 
form. UKstrange. 

Away goes he suivetliug and yelping, that he had dropt Tiis 
axe into the water. L*Estrange. 

Sni'velleii. «. s. [from s/iitJcI.] A weeper; a weak 
lamcnter. 

He’d more lament when I was dead, 

Than all the snivellers round my bed. Su-'^. 

Sni'\t.lly.* adj. [from snivel.] 

1. llunniiig at the nose. 

2. Pitiful; whining. 

Snoo.* n,s. [j'nob. Sax. vitta.] A fillet; a riband. 
One of our western wordsj^as snod ; but in the north, 
snood, or snude. Sec also Cowel. 

Snod.* adj. [perhaps from j’mbaii, Sax. to cut.] 
Trimmed; smooth: npplietl, in some parts of the 
iiui-th, both to persons and to grass; in the former 
meaning well dressed, in the latter even. It is also 

„ pronounced mog. See Snug. 

To Snook.* v.n. [snoka, Swod. insidiosc scrutnri. 
Serenius.] To lurk; to lie in «mbush. Scott. 

To SNORE.'f' v.n. [snoiTXrK,Teut schnarchen. Germ. 
snarka, .Suec. a stridore, quem stertentes per nasum 
edunt, adeoque vel a Lat. nans, vcl ab Heb. naekar, 
prsposito sibilo. Ita Grmets a ^iv, naris, fit {>iyx» 
ct ptrfx}". sterto. AVuchler. — Our word formerly 
bad the Teutonick form: “ At the cocke-crowing 
before dayc thou slialt not heare there the servauntes 
snorke, thou shalt not finde the dorcs shut.” Staple- 
ton, Fortr. of the Faith, 1565, fol. 121. b.] To 
breathe hard through the nose, as men in sleep. 

I did iinrevereiitly blame the gods. 

Who wake for thee, though thou snare for thyself. B. Jomon. 

Whose railing heroes, and whose wounded gods. 

Makes some suspect he snores as well us noils. Roscommua. 

He may lie in his shades,- and snore on to duomsdnv for me; 
unless I see farther reason of disturbing his repose. Siitlingjlci i. 

Is not yonder Proteus’ cave ? 

It is; and in it lies the god asleep; 

And snoi-hig by 
We may desciy 

The monsters of the deep. Bryden, Albion^ 
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Smoee. «. s. [f nopa, Saxon, from the verb.]] Audible 
respiration of sierra through the nose. 

The surfeitea grooms 

Do modk th^ charge with Mom; Tve dru^d their possets. 

ShihpearCf Macbeth. 

Svo'RXH.'f’ n. i, {from more.'} On who jsnores. 

Prompt. Pare. 

To SNOET.'f' V. n. [sBorcicn, Tfeut] 

I. To breathe hard through the nose, as men in sleep. 
This sense is overpassed'by Dr. Johnson, and later 
lexicographera. 

He found a country Teltow dead-drunk, tnoriing on a bulk. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel. p. 374* 

We could tell you of an ag^, wher«n men not only slept, 
but also enorted. Abp. Ueher, Anew, to the Je*. Malone, p.;. 

The spoHr of divinityihat dwells widiin ig.quenched, and 
the mind euorti, dead mth deep and fulness in the fouler 
redoos of the belly.' Bp. Taylor, Serm. p. 308. 

No more able to direct tby course, than a pilo( who tnortt, 
when a ship is tossed in the midst of the,sea. 

*■ Patrick on Proo. xxiu. 34. 


2. To blow through the nr;^ .as a high-mettled horse. 
The fiery war-horso paws the ground. 

And snorts and troubles at the trumpet’s sound. AAditon. 

From their.ftilt racks the geu'rous steeds retire, 

Drmping ambrosial foams and snorting fire. Addieon. 

He with wide nostrils, morting, skiros the wave. TEonuon. 

To Snoht.^^ 0. a. To turn up in anger, scorn, or 
derision; ’ applied to the nose. 

Yfrounced foule was hir visage. 

And griiming for dispiteous rage; 

Her noiK yeiiorted up ibr tene. Chaucer, Rom. R, 137. 


Svo'bteh.# r. s. [from snort.} A snorer; one who 
anorts. SkertDood. 

SWbtimo.# n.t. [from sRor/.] 

I. Act of snoi^ing. 

3. Act of blowing through the nose as a high-aaettted 
horse. ' 

Hie tnorUng of his borsei%ras heard. Jer. viii. 16. 


SNOT.*f* «. f* [piooe, Saxon; snot, Teut. from 
ynytan and snuyten. See To The mucus 

of the uose. 

Thus, when A ^esdy sloveu once has thrown 
His snot into the mess, 'tis all his own. Su^. 

To Snot.# ». c. [piyepn, Sax,] To suite of bio# 
the nose. * Sherwood. 


7 b Sno'tter.# V. it. [from mot.] To snivel; to sob 
or cry. North. Grose, 

Sko'tty. adj. [from mot.] Full of snot. 

Thisiqiure South my husband took in a dirty nott^nosed. 
boy. . ^Ariuthuot: 

SNOyT.*!* ».''5.[sRttyt, Teat. SHUte, Sax. inf. seknautze. 
Germ. r/t^'Swe^ nopus, et rostrum animalium. 
See \Vachter smd Serenius. Wachter rders it to 
die Lat. nasus, ** pneposUo sibilo: s et t sunt Uterse 
convertibiles fn omptpus linguis.”] 

1 . The nose of abet^ 

lbs nose in the sif. Iris segat in die skies. Tuiser. 

In shape a beagle’s whelp^lhraighout, * 

brmsder foimiead, aiid:'a shaiperjlaoat. Drydem 

3,. il^e nose of a 'man, in conteihpt. • , , . 

Her subtle smut ‘ ; 

Did^drly wind his meaning out. NuSbrat. 

^ yhfin the date of Now was out. 

Offdie mppatfaetick dnoui. ' Hudibrat. 

t5srsth4^>“s ^ , ■ 

How foul a^snOHtfORdwiisit a hanging face! l}ryden,Juv. 
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Chanu'd widi his eyes, end drin, and nml, 
HorpocketglassdrewslUyouti _ 

And grew enamour’d with her ^is, 

AiMUst the counterpart of hb. Swifl. 

3. Ine noset or end of any hollow pipe. 

7 b Snout.# v. a, [from the noun.] To furnish with 
a noscl or point. 

Thdr shoes and pattens are enouted and {riked more than a 
finger long. Camden, Rem. 

Boots and shoes are lo loiig nouted, that one can hardly 
■ kneel.- Howell, Lett, vl a. 

Sno'utes. adj. [from snout.] Having .a snout 

Their dogs enouted like foxes, but deprive of that property 
which the lopcians call propria^ quaita mqdo, for they could 
not bark. Meykn. 

Snottled and tidied'like a boar, and fobted like a goat. Greiv, 
SNo'onr.* adj, [from snout.^ _ Resmibling a beast’s 
snout ' ' 


Hie nose was uely, and l^g. 

Broad and enouty Me a pig. * ‘ Otway, Ode, 

SNOW.’f* n. s, [maiws, M. Goth, sneetew, Teut. 

ynap, Sax. snior, Icel. snio, Swed. snee. Germ.] 

I. The small particles of water frgzeii before they 
unite into dro]w. Locke. 

Drou^t and heat consume inoiv waters. JiA, xxiv. 19. 

He ipTOs the Winter’s enow her airy birth, 

AniMnds her virgin fleeces clothe the earth. Sandye. 

Soil as the fleeces Of descending euoice. Pope. 

3 . 'A ship with two inaats: generally the largest of all 
t'Wo-'mnstcd vessels employed by Europeans, and 

* ,the most convenient for navigation. ^ Fakotier. 
To Sno#. V. n. [fiiapan, Saxon;' sneaewen, Dutch.] 

To fall in snow. 

The hills being high about them. It tnouie at the tops of 
diem oitencr than it roius. , ' ‘ Brown, Trao. 

To Snow. v. a. To scatter like -enow. 

If thou b<fst bonrto see s$IWngq,sights, * 

Ride ten thousand days and nights, 

Till age enow white hairs on thee. Donne. 

SnoVbaix. It. s. {maw and baU.} A round lump of 
congelated snow. 

They passed to the ca|^riding of Yorkihire, 4 h^ company 
daily increasing, like a eftowbatl in rolling. Hayward. 

His bulky fully gathers as it goetv> ' 

And, rolling o’er you, like a snowAatf grows. Dryden. 

A enowhall having the power tp poduee In ns the ideas of 
white, cold, and round, the powers, as-lhpy are in the nniv- 

* ball, I cull qualities; and as tn^ are seDiatTons in our under- 

, standings, ideas. Locke, 

Sno'wbboth. n. s. [snow and broth.} Very cold 
liquor. 

Angelo, a man whose blood 
Is very enawbroth, one who never feels 
The wanton stings and motions of the sense. Shakepeare. 

. Sno'wcbowneu.#-[sm<wo and cromi.] Having 
the top covered with snow. 

From *»ow<roua{d Skiddow’s lofty clifi. 

Drayton, Bar, Ware, O. b. sL 65. 

SnoVdebp. n. s. {viola bulbosa, Lat] An herb. 
SnoVdbOp. n.s. {narcissoleucoitm, Lot] An early 
flower. Ok ■ ■ 

When we Hied the. expmiitent with the leaves of those 
purely Vhite flowers that appear about the end of Winter, 
caUe^ mawiifnyM, the event was not mueh unlike that newfy 
mentioneiL t Aepie on Colemn. 

• The little shiqie. by msgick power, 

' Grew lew contracted to a flower; . 

’A flower, that first in thls sweet garden smllM, 

' To viigins sacred, Mid the mowdnyi styl’d. TiekeO. 

SNoVtiKE.# atlj. .[piajvhc, Sworn] Resembliog 
mow. ■ , . 

SNaw-wHi-nff* trijf. [jmap-hpitse, Saxon.] Whit^as 
snow.. 
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Whit —> us w • mow-^Mt iwan. CJumcvr, Atana^i, TtUe. 
ILst fair bamanity abhor th« deed. 

That ipots and itidns love’« modcKt tnow-vMie weed. 

Skaitpearc^ Xapt of Lucr. 
A MnouhoMc bull ihall on vour shore be slain; 

His offer’d entrails east into the miuii. Dtyden, Mn. 

SNo'wv'.-f* adj. [from snatc.J 

1. White like snow. 

So shews a trumy dove trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o’er her fellows shews. Skalupeurc, 

Now 1 see thV jolly train: 

Snouy headed Winter leads; 

Spring and Sunimer next succeeds; 

Yellow Autumn brings the rear; 

Thou art father of the year, Mowe, 

Ibe blushing r^ on her tnowy breast. 

Render’d its panting whiteness more confot. , Prtijr, 

2. AbouncUns with snow. 

He slew a Ron in a pit in a tnowy day. I Vhron, xi. ax. 
These first in Crete '• 

And Ida known; thence qn the tnouy top 

Of cold Olympus rul’d the middle lur. Milton, P. L. 

As when the Tartar from bis Russian foe. 

By Astracan, over the tnouy plmns. 

Retires. • Milton, P. L. 


3. Pure; white; unblemished. 

There did be lose his inouy innocence, 
liis undepraved will. J. Hall, Poem, (1646,} p. 9;. 

Snvu. n. s. [from snebbe, Dutch, a nose, or mttbcl, 
a joint of the finger.] A jag; a snag; a knot in 
wood. 


Lifting up his dreadful chib on high, ^ 

Ail arm’d witii ragged tnubs and knotty grain. 

Him thought at first encounter to have slain. Spenter, P. Q. 
To SNUB."^' V. a. [rather to snib. See Sneap, 
Sneb, Knib. Dr. Johnson. — It is the Swedish 
simbba, to huilj to check; led. the same, or rather 
to correct sharply or*, roughly. See Lye,' and 
Serening.] 

1. 'i'o check; to reprimand. 

We frequently see the child, in spite of being neglected, 
snubbed, and thwarted at home, acquire u behaviour which 
makes him agreeable to all the rest of the world. 

Ttdkr, No. 135. 

2. To nip. 

Near the sea-thorerttil heads and boughs of trees run out 
far to landward;-but toward the sea are so muUied by the 
winds, as if their boughs had been pared or shaven off. 

Ray iiu the Creatiun. 

To Snub.*!* v. n. \^schnauben, German.] To sob with 
convulsion. 

Snu'bnoseo.# adj. Having a flat or short nose: a 
cant word; and a corruption of snut-nosed, which 
is in the dictionaries of Coles and Kersey; and, 1 
suppose^ is from shom^. 

To SNUDGU-f” ».w. [sniger, Danish; fmcan, Sox. 
snaig/iim, Gael. See To Sneak.] To lie idle, 
close, or snug. 

Now he will fight it out, and to the wars; 

Now eat his brcid in peace, . 

And tnttdge in quiet; now he scorns increase; 

Now all day spares. * Herbert. 

Snudge.# ti. t. [from the verb.] A miser; a cur- 
. mudgeon; a nif^rdly or sneaking fellow. Sec 
Cotgrave, in V. Tenant; and Coles, who defines 
the snudge, “ one who hides himself in a house 
to do mischief.” It is probably still a provincial 
word. j 

SNUFF."!* «. s. [Dr. Johnson has giv<m only the 
Tent, word snt^, which he renders snot, as the 
edymon; to which might be referred that Englidt 
meaning, if in s/iitff^ we possessed it. But Dr. 
VOL. IV. 
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Julinsoii ndniits that iu- Uiis sense it is nut used. 
The word is to be refimed to Tent, naribns 

spirare; sni^fsla, Su. Goth, snuf^, Swed. all from 
the ancimtt word nef, the nose.] 

1. Smell. 

In some this light goes out with an ill-savoiired stench ; but 
others have a save.«lT to preserve it from making any snuff at 

HowM,Lett.vi.%i. 

The Iinraortal, the Eternal, wants not the tmff of mortal in- 
^censc for his, but for our sakes. Stnkeley, Palteogr. Sacr, p.95. 

2 . The useless excrescence of a candle: whence 

mamher la ckandcUe. 

My snuff wad loathed part of nature should 
Burn itself out. Sbakspearc, K. Ltar. 

But dearest heart, and dearer image, stay! 

Alas! true joys at best are dreams enough; 

Though you stay here,you pass too fast away; 

For even at first life’s ta^ is a sniff. Donne. 

If the liquor be of a close and |mtinous conustency, it may 
bum without any snuff, as we sec in camphire, and some other 
biiiiminoiis Abstanees; and most of the ancient lamps were 
of this kind, liccause none have been found with such wicks. 

WilHnr. 

3. A candle almost burnt out. 

Lamcntalile! 

To hide me from the radiant sun, and solace 
r the dungeon by a snuff. " Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 

The fired wick of a candle remaining after the 
flame; 

A torch, snuff and all, goes out in a moment, when dipped 
into the vapour. Alison on Italy. 

5. Resentment expressed by snifting; perverse re¬ 
sentment. Not used unless in low language. Dr. 
Johnson. — 'Diis is a word borrow^ from the 
S.'ix. fnoppa, nausea; and is not a word of low 
l.'inguagc. It is thus learnedly illustrated by 
Bishop Andrews: “ 'Ihe Pharisees derided Christ; 
wliich is elegant in the original, iiaso 

siispendebant, they toot it in snuff; and, ex- 
pre.ssing their deri.sion by drawing U^rthcr the 
nose, they made noses at him" Bp. Andrews on the 
Decalogue, ed. 1650, p. 394. And another learned 
commentator on Scripture has thought proper to 
employ this plfrase. See Patrick on a Sam. xx. 2. 

, _ _ What hath lieen seen 

Either in snuffs^ or packings of tlie duke’s, 

Or the liiird rein wliich With of them have home 

Against the old kind king. Shakspeare, K. I.cttr. 

Jupiter took snuff at the contempt, and punished him; he 
sent liiin home again. * L’Estrange. 

6 . Powdered tobacco taken by the nose. [Our word 
was also snush ; as in Kersey’s Diet. “ Snnsh or 
sweez/ng-powder.” This carries us to sneeze, as 
thq origin of that expression; and sntts, Swedish, 
is also stii^. Snit^ probably was made soon after 
the introduction of tobacco into this countiy.] 

He achninister’d a dose 

Of snuff mundiingut to his nose. Huddtras, iii. n. 

Just where the breath of life bis nostrils drew, 

A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw; 

The gnomes direct to eveiy atom just 
Tbs pungent grains of titillating dust. Pope. 

To Snuff, v. a. [mi^cn, TeuL] 

I. To draw in with the breath. 

A bdfer will put up her nose, and snuff in the air against 

rsuDs ^ ^ Awort, 

with delight he unnff^d the RmcJI 
Of mortal change on eartli. MUlou, P. L. 

He inuffs the wind, his heels the sand excite; 5 
But when he stands collertcd in his might, > 

He roars and promises a more successful fight. ) Dryden. 

5 K 
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The /Dutli, 

Who hold* tbe^iMrnt (tatiM to the light,- 
Already leeiM to Mi^tbe vital air. 

And lean* juit forward on a diining tpear. Orgdtn, Mn. 

Mr tnxm are moufted; thdr NunhUan iteedi 
SnM up the wind, and long to wour the deaart. AiUtoH. 

, fiynpg'.pwteet ihult wai up the dr about Brack* 

demtown, whereby he beoame (uch a lover of libdKy, that I 
could icaree bold him in, Ari/I. 

2. ToB(»nt. 

Hie cow look* up, and from afar can find ^ 

The change ofheaven, and mi{|M it in the wind. Dryden. 

For thee the bull* r^llow through the groves. 

And tempt the stream, and mu^thar absent loves. Dryden. 

O’er all the blood-Jiound boasts superior skill. 

To scent, to view, to turn, and boldly kiU 1 
His fellows vun sJanns rejects with scorn. 

True to Uie master’s vmoe, and learned horn: 

Hit nostrils oft, if ancient stnj; true. 

Trace the sly felon througli the twted dew: 

Once mvff'd, he fcdlows with unalterid urn. 

Nor odours lure him fimn the chosen game; ^ 

De^.mouth’d he thunders, and inflam’d he views. 

Springs on relentless, and to death pursues. Ticiell. 

3. To crop the candle. 

The late queen’s gentlewoman 1 
To be her mistress’ miitreM 1 
This candle bums not clear: ’tis I must mtff it, 

And out it goes. ‘ Shaktpeare, Hen. VIII. 

Against a coimnunion-day our lamps should be dressed, our 
lights tnuffei, and our religion more aedve. Bp. Tayhr. 

You have got 
An office for your talents fit. 

To tnnff the lights, and stir fire. 

And get a dinner for your lure. ' Stu^. 

To SsorF.-J" V. n. 

1. To snort; to draw breath by the nose. 

The fury fires the pack, they mm, they vent, 

And feed dieir hung^ nostrils with the scent. Dryden, Mn. 

Says Humpus, siTj my master-bad me pray 
Your company to dine with him to-day: 

He then follows, up the stmr* he goes; 

Never pulls offhli hat, nor cleans his shoes. King. 

2. To snift in contempt. 

Ye said, what a woarineis is it, and ye have muff'd at it. 

Med. ii. 13. 

Do the enemies of the church rage and un^ffn, and breathe 
nothing but threats and death ? 

Bp. Hall, Themkegjiv. Serm. (i6».) 

Snu'ffbox. n. s. [sn^and box.'\ The box in which 
snuff is carried. 

If-a gentleman leaves a mnff^ox on the tabic, and gocth 
aww, ft up as part of your vidis. Suifl. 

Sir Plunfl^ or amber taajTAwriusUy vain. 

And tbe-nice conduct ofa clouded cane. Pope. 

Smu'’ffer. n. s. [from snuff .1 One that snufj^. 

.Snu'ffebs, n, s, [from sn^] The instrument with 
which the candle is clipped. 

When you have snufled tbe candle, leave the mtffen open. 

„ ^ Butler, 

To SNU'FFLEto «. n. Teut.j To speak 

through the noaej to breathe hard through the 
nose. 

A wat0.*paniel came down the river, shewing ^t he 
hunted for a duck; and wifo a muMmg grace, dudaining that 
hh smelling force cotdd not as ww prevail tbrongh the water 
as through the idr, wuted with -hu qye to tee whether he 
could espy tfte dudt’s getting again. SUney. 

Bagpipes of tiie loudesk ttronea * 

With iaqflKag teokett.wmded tooei. 

Whose blasts of air in pockets duit, 

Sound filthier than from the gut. HuMrat. 

It-'enme to tbe ape to deliver his opimon, who Bmft and 
mt^fed, aud eon^ered oii’c. L*Hatrange, 

One (lndlh'ptti)fde, 

-•''Eats-and reeifes sMoe laiHBntdbleThyhw; 
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Some senseless Phillis in a broken note. 

Sniffling at nose, and croaking in hi* tiiroat. Dryden. 

Sin;^Fn.Ex. n. s. [from snuffle.'] One that speaks 
through tbe nose. 

Sno'fftakeu.# n.s. and taJee.] One tdio 

takes snuff. 

Thewhetter is obliged to refresh himself evem moment with 
a liquor, as the mujff-taker with a powder. Tatbr, No. 141. 

SNt/FFir.# a^. [fromwwj^ Grimed with snuff 
To SNUG.*!" t). n. [swi^cr, Dan. See To Sxudge.] 
To lie close; to snudge. 

There tnuggmg well, he welt spear’d eoatent. 

So to have d^e amiss, so to be Ment. Sidney. 

As the loving couple lay mu^ng tegether, Venus, to try 
if the cat had changed her manners with her shi^, turned » 
mouse loose into the chamber. L’Ettrange. 

Smug. adj. [fro|fi the verb.] 

1. Close: free from any inconvenience, yet not 
splendid. 

They spy’d a country farm, 

Wb«re all was sni^, and clean, and warm; 

For woods before, and hills behind, 

Secur’d it both from nun and wind. Prhn. 

2. Close; out of notice. 

At Will's 

Lie mug, and hear what criticks say. Su'i/l. 

3. Slyly or insidiously close. 

Did I not see you, rascal,.did I not! 

When you lay mug to snap young Damon’s goat? Dryden. 
7b Snu'ggle. w. n. [from snifg.] To lie close; to 
lie warm. 

Snu'qly.* adv. [from Safely; closely. 

. BuUokar. 

Smu'gm£8S.W n. s. [from rnu?.] Retiredness. 

*0*er me soft mugnett spreads her wings; 

And innocence reflects her ray 
To gild my calm sequester’d way. 

fVarton, Phaeton and One-Hone Chair, 

SO.'f ado. [rpa, Saxon; soo, Dutch; so, German. 

Dr. Johnson. — Tbe German so, and the English 
^ so, (tHbugh in one langu^ it is called an adverb 
* or conjunction, and in the other an article or 
pronoun,) are both of thuin derived from the 
Goth, article sa, so ; and have in both languages 
retained the original meaning, viE. it, or that. Mr. 
H. Tooke^ Div. of Purl. i. 247.] 

I. In like manner. It answers to as either preceding 
or Ibllowing. Noting comparison. 

A* whom the fables frign of moustrous use, 

Titanian or earthbom that warr'd on Jove, 

So stretch’d out huge in length the arcb-fiond lay. Jlfiftoa, P. L, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks, 

In ValombroBO, where the Etruiian shades 

High over-arch’d embower, so thick bestrewn 

AU^ and lost lay tbes& Jl^on, P. L. 

IVd at first sight with what the muse imparts. 

In fearless youth we tmnpt the heights of arts; 

So pleakM at lint the towring Alps we try, 

Minmt o’fr the vales, and seem to tread the dky. Pope, 
A* into air the purer smrite flow, 

And sep'rateirom their nadred dicgs below, 

80 flew her seal to U* congenial place. Pope. 

a. To such a degree. 

Why it hit dimot so hmg in cnmii^? Judg. v. s8. 

Can aothiag great, and at tbe height, 

Remda so long, but Its own weight 
Will ruin it? Dr idt blind drauce 

‘TfaitstiU-desires new states t* advance? B.Joman, Catiline. 

Amoret, my lovely foe, 

Tell>me wftere thy strength does.lie; 

tniere the posntiiatehannt us so, 

In tiiy void, or iathy eye ? B'earr 
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I viewed in my mind, w fiur ni I wai able, the banning 
and pragrew of a rinna wotld. iumet, Thenry, 

Since then our Arcite i* with honour doid, 

ihould 'we mourn that he w soon it freed. Hryden. 

Upon our first going into a company of strangers, our be- 
ncTMenee or avernon rises towards several pardcular persons, 
before we have heard them apeak, or to much as know who 
thw are. _ Addum, Spvct, 

We think our fathers fool^ to wise we’re grown: 

Our wiser tons, no doubt, will think us to. Pape. 

3. In such a manner. 

There’s no such thing, as that we bcau^ call, 

It it mecr cosenage all; 

For thuu^ some long ago 
Lik’d certain colours mingled ta and to. 

That doth not tie me now from chuung new. Sueklmg. 

We may be cer^n that man is not a creature that hath 
wings; because this only concerns the manner of his existence; 
and we sedng what he is, may certainly know that he is not 
to or to. Locke, 

1 shall minutely tell him the steps by which I was brought 
into this way, that he may judge whether I proceeded ration* 
ally, if so be any thing in my example is worth bis notice. 

Locke. 

This gentleman is a person of good sense, and knows th.-it 
he is very much in sir Roger’s esteem, so that be lives in the 
family rather ns a relation than dqiendent. Addittm. 

4. It ia regularly answered by as or that, but they arc 
sometimes omitted. 

So frown’d the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. ^ Milton, P. L. 

There is something equivalent in France and Scotland; «i 
at ’tis a very hard calumny upon our soil to affirm that to 
excellent a fruit will not grow here. Temple. 

5. In die same manner. 

Of such examples add me to the roll; 

Me easily indeed mine may neglect, 

But God’s |>ropos’d deliverance not to. Milton, S. A. 

To keep up the tutor’s authoriU', use him with great respect 
yourself, and cause all your ffimily to do to too. Locke, 

According to the multifanoiisness of this immutability, so 
nre the possibilities of being. tforris. 

6. Thus, in this manner. 

Not far from thence the mournful fields appear. 

So call’d from lovers that inhabit there. JDtyden. 

Does tills deserve to lie rewarded to? 

Oid you come here a stranger or a foe ? Dryien. 

It concerns eveiy man with the greatest seriousness, to en¬ 
quire into those matters whether they be to or not. Tilloiton. 

No nation ever compliuned they bad too broad, too deep, 
or too many rivers; they understand better than to, how to 
value those inestimable ^fts of nature. Bentley, 

So when the first bold vessel dar’d the seas. 

High on the stem the Thracian rais’d his strain. Pope. 

Whether this be from an habitual motion of the animal spi¬ 
rits, or from the alteration of the constitution, by some more 
unaccountable way, this is certain, that to it is. Locke. 

7. 'rhereforc; for this reason; in consequence of this. 

Tlic god, tfaonch loth, yet was constrain’d t’ obey; 

For longer time than that, no living wight. 

Below the earth, might siifier’d to stay: 

So back ngmu him brought to living light. Spenter, F. Q. 

Traffickc, or rove ye, and like theeves oppresse 
Poore strange adventurers; exposing to 
Yoat Boules to danger, and your lives to wo 1 Chapman. 

If he set industnously and sincerely to perform the com¬ 
mands of Christ, he can have no ground of doubtiog but it 
shall prove successful to him, and to all that he hath to do is to 
endeavour by prayer and use of the means, to qualify himself 
for this bles^ condition. Hammond on FandamentaU. 

It leaves instruction, end to instructen, to tlie sobriety of 
the settled articles and rule of the church. Hdyday. 

Some are fall’n, to disobedience fall’u; 

And to from heaven to deepest helL MSton, P. L. 

God mftes him in hii own image an intellectual efeature, 
and to aqiaUe of douioion. Loeke. 

8. On these terms; noting -a oondititmol petition: 
* answered by as. 
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O goddess.' tell what 1 would say, 

Thou know’st it, and I feel too much to pray. 

So grant my sni^ at 1 enforce my might. 

In love to be thy champion. , Bryden, Kn. Talc. 

Here then exchange we mutualljvfer^venesa: 

So may the guilt of ml my broken tows. 

My pmuries to thee be all forgotten; 

At besf my soul acquitktiiee of my death. 

As here I part without Im angry thought. • Boa; 

So may kind rains their vital moisture yield. 

And swell the fiitiire harvest of thy field. Pope. 

9. Provided that; on condition that ; motlo. 

Be not sad: 

Evil into the mind of God or man 

May come and go, to unapprov’d, and leave 

No spot or blame behind. MUlon, P. L. 

So the doctrine be but wholesome and edifying, though there 
should be a want of exactness in the manner of spring or 
reasoning, it may be overiooked. AUrrhnry. 

Too much of love thy napless friend has prov’d, 

Too many giddy foolish hours are gone; 

May the reinainiug few know only friendship: 

So thou, iny dearest, truest, best Alida, 

Vouchsafe to lodge me in thy gentle heart, 

A partner there; I will give up mankind. Rowe. 

10. In like manner; noting concession of one pro« 
position and assumption of another, answering 
to as. 

At a war should be underdiken upon a just motive, so a 
prince ought to consider the condition he is in when he enters 
on it. ^Smfi. 

i I, So sometimes returns the sense of a word o& sen¬ 
tence going before, and is used to avoid repetition; 
ns, the two brothers were valiant, but the eldest 
was more so ; that is, more valiant. The French 
article k is often used in the same manner. This 
mode of expression is not to be used but in femiliar 
language, nor even ii^ that to be commended. 

The fat with plenty fillV'my heart, 

The lean with love makes me too to, Coivley. 

Who thinks his wife is virtuous, though not to. 

Is pleas’d and patient till the truth be know. Brnham. 

Not to admire is all the art 1 know 
To make men happy, and to keep them ta, Creeck, Hoc, 

One mar as well say, that the conflagration shall be only 
national, as to say that the deluge was to. Burnet. 

However soft within themselves they are, 

To you they will lie valiant’by despair; 

’ For having once liccn guilty, well they know 
To a revengeful prince they still arc to. ’ Bryden, 

11 c was great ere fortune mode him to. ^ Brvdcn. 

I laugh at every one, said an old cymek, who laughs at 
me. Do you to? replied the philosopher; then you live the 
merriest life of any man in Athens, Addison. 

They arc beautiful in themselves, and much more to in that 
noble language peculiar to that great poet. Ai’diton. 

Commonplace books have been long used industrious 
young divines, and still continue to. Swift. 

As to his using ludicrous expressions, my opiaioa is, that 
tliM are not to. Pope. 

Tlie blest to-day is as completely to, 

As who began a tnousand years ago. Piyie, 

12. Thus it is; this is Ac state. 

How sorrow shakes him 1 

So, now the tenijiest tears him up by the roots, 

And on the ground extends the nome niin. Bryden. 

13. At tills poiht; at this time. 

When 

With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha’ strew’d his grave. 

And on it seki a century ofprayers. 

Such as I can, twice o’er. I’ll weep and sigh; 

And, leaving to hi* service, follow you. * Skaktpearr. 

14. It notes a kind of abrupt banning. Well. 

O, «e, and had you a council 

Of l^ics too ? Who was your qpeaker, 

Madam? B.Jonion, CatUme, 
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15. I? Bometimes is little more than an expletive, 
thou^ it implios gome latent or siml compariaon. 
In l^ench, si. 

An Mtringent ia n# qnite to proper, where relaxing the 
urinary pasaaget ia neceasary. Arbuthuut. 

16. A ward of assumption; thus be it. ^ 

There it Perc^; if your father nW do me any homur, to,* 

if not, let himlnll the next Percy nuntelf. Skakipemr. 

1 will never bear a base mind: if it be my destiny, to.* if it 
be not, to. No man u too good to serve ms prince. 

Shakipeare. 

17. A form of petition. 

Ready are the appdiant mid defendant 
Thearmourer and his man, to enter die lists. 

So please your bigness to behold the fight. Shaktpeare. 

18. mjinik. Denoting more of the like kind. « 

la not birdi, beauty, good shape, discourse, manhood, 

- learning, and to forth, Ae ^ce*tad sdt that season a man ? 

Shaktpeare, Tr. and Crete. 

19. So much as. However much. This is, I think, I 
an irregular expression. 

So much at you admire the beauty of his verac, his prose is 
full as good. Pope, 

20. So SO. An exclamation after something done or 
known. Corrupted, 1 think, firom cessez. 

I would not have thee Unger in thy pain : 

So to. * _ Shaktpeare, Othello. 

So, to; it works: nowmiatresa, sit you fast. Dryien. 

21. So so. [cost, cost, Italian.] Indifferently: not 
m^h amiss nor well. 

He's not very tall; yet for his years he's tall ; 

His leg is but to, to: and yet 'Us wall. Shaktpeare. 

Deliver us iVom the nauseous repetition of As and So, which 
some to to writers, I may call them so, are conrinuaUy sound¬ 
ing in our ears. Pelton on the Clatmekt. 

22. So that. Thus then it is that; therefore. 

So then the Volscians stand but as at first 

Ready, when rime shall profflpt|d>cin> to make road 
Upon’s again, Shakipeare, Coriol. 

To a war are required a just quarrel, sufficient forces, and 
a prudent choice of the designs: to then, I will first justify the 
quarrel, balance the forces, and propound designs. Bacon. 
To SOAK. V. a. [focian, Sax.] 

1. To macerate in any moisture; to steep; to keep 
wet till moisture is imbibed; to drench. 

Many of our princes 

Lie drown'd and toak’d in merdtnaiy blood: 

So do onr vulgar djench thnr peasant limbs 
In blood of princes. Shaktpeare, Hen. V. 

Thrir hmd shall be toaked with blood. * Ita. xxxiv. 7. 
Tliere deep Oalesus eoakt the yellow sands. Dryden. 

Wormwood, put into the brine you took your com in, pre¬ 
vents the lords earing it. Mortimer, 

2. To draw in through the pores. 

Than whose Ufe’s a oraam of laiy pleasure: 

'Tis all thy business, business how to diun. 

To bosk tny luAed body in the sun; 

Suppling tby srifflm'd joints with finigraut ml; 

Then ia thy spadout garden waljc a while, 

To suck the moisture up and took it in. Drydm. 

3. To drain; to exhaust, This seems to be p. cant 
term, perhaps used erroneously for suck. 

Plants that mwmuch nourishment from the earth, ^d took 
and exhaust U, hurt all things riiat grow by them. Bacon. 

A greater sparer than a saver; for thoii|m he had such means 
to accumul^ yet his forts, aOd his garrisons, and his Hast¬ 
ings, whereia he was only sumptuous, could lup but took his 
eo^equer. J/fotton, 

To Soak, o. n. 

1. To lidweeped in moisture. 

Fer thy conedt in eoakmg wrill dtawin 
More rium the common blocks. ' Shaktpeare. 

2. To enter fay degrees into pores. 

' -Lay a heap of earth in great frosts upon a hollow vessel, 
putting a eanvass between, and pour water upon it so as to 
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took through: it will make a harder ice in the vessel, and less 
apt to dissolve than ordinarily. ^ Bacon. 

Run making into the strata, which lie nqar the surftce, 
bears with it all such moveable matter as occurs. Woodward. 

3. To drink gluttonously and intemperately. iniis is 
a low term. 

Lm a drunkard see that his health decays, his estate wastes, 
yet the habitual tbint after bn cups drives him to the tavern, 
though he has in Ms view the loss of health and plenty; the 
least of which he confinses is fin* greater than the tickling of 
his palate with a gloss of wine, or the idle ^at of a mmug 
dub. liocke. 

So'’AKEB.'f' n. s. [from soak.'} 

1. One that macerates in any moisture. 

2. A great dtmker. In low lannage. 

Agoodfell^! apunfnl,able,andlsboriousiadfcr;—.who 
owes all his good-nature to the pot and the pipe. 

South, Serm. vi. six. 

You may have taken notice of a maudlin kind of toakert, 
who commonly relent when they are well moistened, as if riiey 
shrunk in the wetting. Goodman, Wint. Eo. Conf. P. 1 . 

SoAi..# n. s*^ See Sou. 

SOAP. «. j.^[rape, Saxon; sapo, Lat.] A substance 
used in w^hing, made of a lixivium of vegetable 
alkaline ashes and amr unctuous substance. 

Soap is a mixture of a meed alkaline salt and ml; its virtues 
are cleansing, penetrating, attenuating, uid resolving; and any 
mixture of any oily substance with smt may be called a toap. 

Arhuihnot on AlmenU. 

He is like a refiner's fire, and like fuller's toap. Midachi, 

A bubble blown with water, first made tenacious by dissolv¬ 
ing a little toap in it, after a while will appear tingra with a 
great variety of colours. Newton, Opt. 

iSioajvearth is found in great quantity on the land near the 
banks of the river Hermus, seven miles from Smyrna. 

^ Woodward. 

iVoop-ashes are much commended, after the (oi^boilers have 
done with them, for cold or sour lands. Mortimer. 

As rain-water diminishes their salt, so the moistening of 
them with chamber-lee or sosyo-suds adds thereto. Aforthner. 

So'apboiler. n.s. ^soap and boil.} One whose trade 
is to make soap. 

A toapbmler condoles with me on the duties on cosUc-saap. 
^ Additon, ^teci. 

SaApwosT. n. s. Ijaponaria, Latin.] A species of 
campion. MiUer. 

So'Apy.* adj. [from soap.} Resembling soap; hav¬ 
ing the quality of soap. 

Tar-water, — as a toapy medicine, dissolves the grumous 
concretions of the fibrous part Bp. Berkeley, ^rit, § 96. 

To SOAR. V. n. [sorare, Italian.] 

1. To fly aloft; to tower; to mount; properly to fly 
without any visible action of the wings. MilUm 
uses it actively. 

'Us but a base ignoble mind 

That mounts no h^cr than a bird can toar. Skaktpeare. 

Feather’a soon and fledged. 

They snmm’d thdr pens, and tearing the ur sublime, 

V^tn clang desps'd the ground. Mdton, P. L, 

2. To mount intellectuallv; to tower with the mind. 

How b^ a {ntch his vesofution toart. Shaktpeare. 

'^onr toart above 

What the world colls misfortune and afflictions. Additon. 

3. To rise high. 

Who aspires must down as low 

As high he toaPd. Mihon, P.L. 

Flames rise and rink by fits; at last they mar 
In one brijflit Uaae, and then deiaend no more. Oryden, 

lyhen swnllowa fleet toar high, and sport in air. 

He told lis tiuit the welkin would be clear. - Oay. 

SoAiu B. s. [iram the verb.] Towering fl^bt. 
t Wlthinsoor 

Of towering eagles, to all the fowls he seems 

Aphmnix. MSton, P.L, 
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SoAn.# at 0 . See Sobe. 

So'abing.* ». 5 . [from loar.] 

I. The act of mounting aloft.^ 

2 > The act of elevating the mind. 

Proverbs were ainbitrotuly seized by the lyric and by the 
epic muse in their most rapid career, and their sublimest soar- 
ngt, - Pwrr m Education, p. j. 

To SOB.*)* V. n. Ci-epb^enb, compiaining, Sucon. 
Perhapa it is a mere onomiUopoeia copied from the 
sound. Dr. Johnson.—It is from the verb j'eopan, 
to grieve, to lament. See Lye^ and Sermius. Wach* 
ter mentions the Hebrew saphtd, planxit, luxit, as 
having been considered as the etymon.] To heave 
audibfy widt convulsive sorrow; to ajgh with con¬ 
vulsion. 

When thy warlike ftither, like a child, 

* Told the sad stoiy of my ftther’s death. 

He twenty times made pause to tab and weep, Shoitpeare. 

As if her life and death lay on his sajdiig. 

Some tears she shed, with siehs and toMngt mixt. 

As if her hopes were dead through his delayinj'. Fabfat, 
She sigh’d, she lobb'd, and furious with despair. 

She rent her garments, and she tore her hmr. ^ Dryden. 

When children have not the power to obtain their desire, 
they will, their clamour and tabbing, maintain their title to 
it. Locke on Educaliun. 

1 tobb'd: —and with faint eyes 

Look’d upwards, to the Ruler of the skies. Harte. 

Sob. n. s, [from the verb.] A convulsive sigh ; a 
convulsive act of respiration obstructed by sorrow. 

Break heart, or choak with tobt my hated breath; 

Do thy own wotik, admit no foreign death. Zhydm. 

There oil are heard the notes of in&nt woe, 

The short thick tob, loud scream, and ihrillor ^uall. 

A wond’rous bag with both her hands the binds: 

There she collects the force of female lungs. 

Sighs, toh, and passions, and the war of tongues. Pope. 

To Sob. v. a. To soak. A cant word. 

The tr^ being soMsd and wet, swells. Mortimer. 

So'bbiko.# a. s. [from sod.] Act of lamenting. 

Hie hoarse soWags of the widow’d dove. Drummond, Sonnet. 


SO'BER. a^. [sodriiu, Lat. sobre, Fr.] 


1. 


Tempemte, particularly in liquors; not drunken? 
I.ive a tnber, righteous, and godly life. Comintni Praj/er 


Prayer. 


The vines pve wine to the drunkard as well as to the lober 
mun. Ep- Tcoflor, Worthy Common. 

No tober temperate person, whatsoever other sins nc may be 
guilty of, can look with complacency upon the drunkenness and 
snttishness of his neighlmur. South, Serm. 

2. Not overpowers by drink. 

A law there is amon^ tlie Gredans, whereof Pittacus is au¬ 
thor : that he which being overcome with drink did then strike 
any man, should suffer punishment double, as much as if he 
hod done the same being uAer. Hooker. 

3. Not mad; right in the understanding. k 

Another, who had a great genius for tragedy, following the 

fury of his notiird temper, made every man and woman in his 
plays stark raging mad: thmi was not a tober person to be 

* bad; all was tempestuous and blustering. Dryden. 

No tdber man would put himself into danger, for the ap¬ 
plause of esciqunA without breaking his neck. Dryden. 

4. R^lar; calm; free from inordinate passion. 

Tim same young soicr-blooded boy a man cannotmake him 

laugh. Smktpeare. 

CiecB travelled all over Peru, and is agrave and tober writer. 

Abbot, Det. 0/ the World. 

Young men likewise exhort to be tober loinded. 3 %. ii. 6. 

The govemonr of Scotland bmng of great courage, and tober 
judgement, amply perfonaad hia duty both .before the battle 
and in the field. Hi^ward. 

These SonfusiMs diqxMed men of any tober understanding to 
wish for peace. Ctimiudon. 

Among them some soier men confessed, that as his majesty’s 
aifidn then stood, he could not grant it. Clarendon. 


To these, that tober race of men, whose lives 

g elieious, titled them the ions of God, , 

uU yield up all their virtue, alt thdr fame 
Ignobly to the trains and to the smiles 
Of these fair atheists. a MUton, P. L, 

Be your designs ever so g-ood, your intentions ever so ttbet , 
and your searches directed in the fear of God. W^erland. 

5. Serious; solemn; ^ve. 

Petruchio 

Shall offer me, disguis’d in tober robes. 

To old Baptiste as a schoolmaster. 

Come, civil night. 

Thou soier-suited matron, idl in-black. 

Twilight grey 

Had in her tober livery all things clad. 

What jmrts gajr Franc&from tober Spain, 

A little rising rocky chain: 

Of men born south or north the hill, 

Those seldom move; these ne’er stand still. 

For Swift and him despis’d tiie farce of state. 

The sober follies of the wise and great. Pope. 

See her sober over a sampler, or gay ovw a jointed baby. 

* Pope. 

To So'sEB.*)* o. a. [from the adjective.] To make 
sober; to cure of intoxication. Dr. Johnson.— 
This is a very old English verb: it occurs in the 
Prompt. Parviilorum. 

A little learning is a dangerogs thing; 

Drink deep, or taste uot the Pierian spring; 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain. 

And drinking largely tobert us again. Pope. 

So'behly. adv. [from sober.^ 

1. Without intemperance. 

2. Without madness. 

3. Temperately; moderately. 

Let any prince think toberfy of his forces, except his militia 
of natives be valiant loliticrs. Paeon. 

4. Coolly; calmly. 

^ Whenever dilldren are chastised, let it be done without pas¬ 
sion, and toberiy, laying on the blows slowly. Locke. 

Sobermi'ndedness.# H.S. [from solKr^minded; which 
see in the fourth sense of Sober.] Calmness; 
r^ularity; freedom from inordinate passion. 

To induce haliits of modesty, humility, temperance, frugality, 
dbedienae; in one word, toher-naadedneu. 

Bp. Portent, Serm. before the Vniv. if Camb. 
So'sERNESS.*)* «. s. [from sober.'] 

I. Temperance, especially in drink. 

Keep my body in temperance, tobemeit, and chastity. 

Common Prayer. 

2. Calmnc»; freedom from enthusiasm; coolness. 

I am not mad, most noble Feitus, but speak forth the words 
of inbemctt and truth. Aett, xxvi. ay. 

A person noted for his tobemOt and skill in spagyrioid prepa¬ 
rations, made Helmont’s experiment succeed ven wel). Btyk. 
The tobemett of Vii^l might have shewn the diffbrencc. 

Druden. 

Sobri'ety.*)* », s, [from sobrieti, Fr. stArius, Lat. 
Not frequent in the plural number; nor has 
Dr. Johnson furnished on example of that kind. 
Bishop Taylor and South use it See the 0 ftli 
meaning.] 

I. Temperance in drink; soberness.^ 

Drunkenness is more uncharitable to the soul, and in Scrip¬ 
ture is more declaimed against than aluttony ; and eobriely bath 
obtained to signify temperance in dnnking. 2^. Tt^for. 

2. Present freedom from the power of strong liquor. 

3. General temperance. 

In setting down the fcHin of-ooimnon prayer, there was ne 
need that the book sbftald mention either the learning of a fit, 
or the unfitness of an ignorant minister, more than that be 
which describeth the manner how to pitch u^ld, should speak 
of moderation and tobriety in diet. Booker. 


Sbaktpeare. 
Sbalipearc. 
Milton,^. L. 

P-ior 
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4. Ffeedom from inorditiate pftMioB. 

Thelibmiiie could notpreviul on men of virtue androdriify 
tc^ve np tiidr religion. Sagert. 

5. Calmness; coolness. 

Enquire with ell $oiritfy end severity, whether there be in 
the iboUtejM of Aatnre, my inch ttentmiiiion of immeteriete 
virtues 'and what the force m imagination n. Saam. 

The tobriatiei of a holy life. 

Bp.Tm^r, Serm. (1651,)^.lai. 

The reAfvrriH of virtue. South, Serm. vi. X57. 

dhMsty in our riper yean is the efRKt of a well concocted 
warmth: but where the principles are only phl<^,- what can 
be enpected but an inriptd manhood, and old inrancy ? 

Drj/den. 

If sdibetimes Ovid impean too gay, thape is a secret grace¬ 
fulness of yo'tth which aecompaiies his writings, though the 
stayedness and tobrietg of age be wanting. iSrjfden. 

6 . Seriousness; gravity. 

A report without truth; and I had almost said, vrithout any 
tobri^, or modesty. WtUerbaid, 

Miith makes them not ihad; 

Nor ttAtkIj/ sad. Denham. 

SOC.# n. s. Ufoc, Saxon. In hoc diiiercbant inter 
Be.vmret soc; quod istud, rienipd sac, privilegium 
ent, sive potesta^ cognoscendi caupgs ct lites diri- 
mciidi; hecc autem, nemp^ soc, territoriuin, sive 
praecinctus, in quo saea et ceetera priviiegia exer- 
cebantur: Soc, curia: Sac, causarum in ipsi curia 
cognitio. ^Hickes.3 

1. Jurisdiction; circuit, or place, where n lord has 
the power or liberty of holding a ctpirt of his tenants, 
and administering justice. 

The sidd Robert leFitz-Walter—hath a take [toe] in the 
dty of Londonif any thief shall be taken in histone,-he 
dU^t to have Ids stocks and imprisonment in his take. 

Blount, Ane, Teiwres, p. 118. 

2. Liberty or privilege of tenants excused from custom¬ 
ary bbrthens. Cowel. 

3. An exclusive privilege claimed by millers of grind¬ 
ing all the com which is used within tlie manor, or 
town^ip, wherein their mi!l stands. Some trials 
at law relative to this ancient privilege liave lately 
taken place; but the millers have genially been 
cast. Marshall’s Yorkshire. Grose m V. Soke. 

So'ccAOE. n. s. [soc, French, a ploughsliare; socca- 

{ 'htm, barbarous- Latin.] In law, is a tenure of 
ands for certain inferioulNir husbandly services to 
be performed to die lord of the Ice. All services 
due for land being knight’s service, or soccage; so 
that whatever is not Knights service, is soccage. 
This soccage is of three kinds; a soccage of free 
’‘tenure, wlmrc a man boldetli by free service of 
twdve {fbnee byear for all manner of services. 
Soccage of ancient tenure is of land of ancient 
demesne, where no writ original shall be sued, but 
the writ seemdam eonsuetudinan manerii. Soccage 
of base tenure is wkere^hose that hold it may have 
none other writ but ikia mondraverunt i and such 
socmen hold not certain service. Cmel. 

The iandi are notholdeo.at dU dTber majesty, brndtholden 
in chief, but by a mean tenure in soeeage, or by fcnight’i service. 

Bacon, 

80 ccaoEB. n. s. tfrom Mccc^eJ] A tetiant by soc- 
cage. 

SociABi'Lmr.# ». s. [from snciahle .2 Sociableness. 

He htroduceth the system of bua||ki tooMUi^ bv showing 
- U to be.thsi dictate of the Creator. Warburton. 

80 'CIABLE. edj. [sociaMe, Fr. sociabUis, Lat.] 

I. Fit to be conjoiiiedb' 


SOC 

Another law toucherii them ns they are todalUe parts united 
into one body; a law winch’ bindeth them eimh to serve unto 
otheris goo^ and all to prefer the good of the whole before 
whatsoever their own partieular. Hooker. 

2. Ready to unite in a general intei'est. 

To mshe msm mild, and wriaUrtoman; 

To cultivate the wild licentious savage 

With wisdom, disripKne." Addinm, Cato. 

3. Friendly: familiar; conversible. 

Them thus e^Ioy’d, beheld 
With pl^ heaven’s hip^ King, ara to him call’d 
Raphael, the todaiUe sprit, that deign’d 
To travel with Toinns. Mdton, P. L. 

4. Inclin’d to company. 

In children muCh solitude and silence I like not, nor any 
thing born before bis time, as this must needs beinthat todable 
and exposed age. WoUou, 

So'ciiiBi.E.* n. s. [from the adj.] A kind of less 
exalted phaeton, with twffscats facing each othmv 
and a box for the driver. Mason. 

So'ciABLENEBS. Tt. s. [from socicMe."] 

1. Inclination to company and converse. 

Such aswpuld mil her friendship love, and feign 
To tociabMlht a name profane. Donne. 

The two main properties of npin are contcmplarion and to- 
ciableneu, or love of converse. More. 

2 . Freedom of conversation; good fellowship. 

He alway's used courtesy and modesty, disliked of none: 
Sometimes tociaUenett and fellowship well lik’d by many. 

< Haifuiard. 

So'ciABLY. adv. [from sociable.'} Conversibly; ns a 
companion. 

Yet not terrible. 

That I shbuld fear ; nor locieAly mild. 

As Raphael, that I should much confide; 

But solemn and sublime. MSton, P. L. 

SCyCIAL. adj. [socialis. Lot.] 

1. Relating to a general or publick interest; relating 
to society. 

To love our nei^ibour as ourselves is such a fundaincntnl 
truth for r^ulating faiiinaii society, that by that alone one 
mwht determine all the cases in toeial iiiorality. Locke. 

IVue self-love and tod/d are the same. Pt^w. 

2. Easy to mix in friendly gmety; companionable. 

Withers, adieu ! yet not with thee remove ^ 

ITiy martial spirit or thy eodal love. Pope. 

3. Consisting in union or converse with another. 

Thou in thy secrecy although alone, 

Best with thy self accompany’d, seek’st not 

Sodal commiuiic^on. MUton, P. L, 

Socia'i.ity.# n. s. [from social.} Socialness. 

The progress of tonality. Sterne. 

A scene of perfectly easy lodalUy, Botwdl, lAfe of Johnson. 

So'ciAiXY.# adv. [foom social.} In a social way. 

So'ciALNESs. n. s. Xfrom soeiaL} The quality of being 
tocilN. 

Soci’ety. n. s. [soctW,Fr. toctefas, Imt.] 

1. Union of many ii^one general interest. 

If the power of one roeirto extend likewise to the making«r 
laws for another sodety, at if the church could make laws for 
the sute in temporals j or the state make laws tnnding the 
chureh, relating to ipirituahi, then is that sodety entirely sub- 
jea to the other, Leslie. 

2. NMbers united in one interest; community. 

As the practioe of piety and virtue is agreeable to our reason, 
to b it for the interest of private persons and pubHck sodeties. 

TilMsm. 

3. Company: converse.> 

To mdke Sodety 

The sweeter weleome, we will ketp ourself 

Till supper-Chne ahme. Shahspsosv, Macbeth. 

BRrhilst 1 was big in clamour, came there a man. 

Who haviq; seen Me in my woner slate, 

Snmn’d my abhorr'd sode^. Shahspeare, K. Lear. 
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Solitude aMMtiflWi ii bMtioewfy, 

And ifaoit retireinent uifei tweet return. MiUm, P. L. 

4. Partn^ritbip; union on equal terms. 

Among unequnlt what toektjf tan tort ? MU/ou, P. L. 

Heaven't greai-nesi no iociety can bear; 

Servants he made, and those thou want’st not here. Dryien. 

Soci'niam.’)^ ff. s. One who follows the opinions of 
L. and F. Socimiu who denied the proper divinity 
and atonement orChrist. 

The Sociniant, who allow Christ nothing but an human na¬ 
ture, affirm, that he it said to descend from heaven, only in 
respect of the divinity uf his original and production; as it is 
elsewhere said, that every good and perfect rift descends from 
above, namely, because it is derived from a i&vine principle. 

South, Serm, vii. 6. 

Soci'ntan.# adj. Of or belonging t» Socinianism. 

Next to infidels professed, there was no sot of writers he 
treated with less ceremony dran the Soemms in whom he 
saw an immoderate presumption; and suspected not a little ill 
futh. Hurd, iJfe of Bp. Warburton. 

Soci'nianism.# ». s. The tenets first propagated by 
the two persons of the name of Socinus, uncle and 
nephew, in the sixteenth century. 

Wc see one tainted with popery, another with Socintanim, 
another with Antinomianism, another with Familism; and all 
these run a madding after their own fancies. Bp. Hall, Reju. p.5. 

SOCK.'f' n. s. [soccus, Latin; yocc, Saxon; mcke, 
Teut. sockr^ Icel. vox plurimis lin^is communis, 
nntiqnissima et Phrygica. See Wachter and 
Serenius.] 

1. Something put between the foot and shoe. 

£re I lead this life long. I’ll sow nether soots, and mend them, 
and foot them too. a Shaktpeare, lien. IV. 

A physician, that would be mystical, prescribeth for the 
rheum to walk conUnually upon a camomile alley; meaning 
he should put camomile withm his sorts. Bacon. 

2. Tlic shoe of the ancient comick actors, taken in 
poems for comedy, and opposed to buskin or 
tragedy. 

Then to the well trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learned toek be on. 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child. 

Warble his native wood-notM unid. Milton, L’AU. 

Great Fletcher never treads in buskins here. 

Nor greater Jonson dares in socks appear; 

But gentle Simkin just reception finds « 

Amidst the monument of vanish’d minds. Ihydcn. 

On two figures of actors in the villa Mathei at Rone, we sec 
the ftshion m the old sack and larva. ^ Addison. 

3. A ploughshare, or plough-sock, isoc ^une chamut 
Fr. the coulter or share of a plough, Cotgrave; 
))erhBps from the Lat. seco, to cut.]] A northern 
word. See Ray and Grose. 

So'cKET. M. s. [souchatte, Fr.] 

I . Any hollow pipe; generally the hollow of a candle¬ 
stick. 

Two goodly beacons set in watchn stead, 

’Therein gave light, and flam’d continually; 

For they of Imim fire most subtilly 

Were made, and set in diver secUcts bright. Spenser, F. Q, 

She at your flames would soon take fire. 

And lilm a candle in Uk socket 

Dissolve. BtcMras. 

The nightly vi.'gin sees ' 

When spi^liiw lamnt dieir sputtering light advance, 

And in the saekHs oily bubbles dance. Drydm. 

The stars amaa’d ran backward from the right. 

And, shrunk within their sockets, lost thdr li^t. . Dryden. , 
Two dire comets 

In their own pl^e, and fire have breath’d their last. 

Or dimly in their sinking soehts frown, Dfyden. 

To nurse up the vital flame as kn^ .as the matter will lost, 
is not Blwa}^ good husbandry; it b iniich better to cover it 
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with an extinguisher of honour, than let it..consunA till it 
bums Uue, and lies agonising sritbin rite socket,'had at length 
goes out in no perfume. C'oUicr. 

2. The receptacle of die eye. 

Hb ^e-bus in thor hollow sockets rink; 

Bereft of sleep he loths hb meat and drink; 

He withers at his bear^ and looks as won 

As the rale spectre ofa murder'd man. Dryden. 

3. Any hollow that receives somediing inserted. 

The sorbets and supporters of flowers ore figured; os in the 
five brethren of the rose, and soedeeff of ^iyflowers. Bacon. 

Comphosis is the connection of a toom to ita socket. 

* Wiseman. 

As the weight leans wholly upon the axis, the grating and 
rubbing of these axes against the sotdiels wherein thCy are 
placed, will cause some inapdtude and resistcncy to that rotation 
of the cylinder which would otherwise ensue. Wilkins. 

On cither side the head produce an car. 

And sink a socket for the shining share. Dryden. 

So'cKETCHiSEi.. n. s. A stronger sort of chisels. 

Carpenters, for their rougher work, use a stronger sort of 
chuels, and distinguish them by the name of socketchiselsi their 
shank made with a hollow socket a-top, to receive a strong 
wooden sprig made to fit into the smdiet. Moxon. 

So'cLE. n. s. [With architects.] A fiat sqnarfr mem¬ 
ber, under the bases of pedestajs of statues and 
vases: it serves as a foot or stand. Bailey. 

So'cKLEss.’fl: odj. [soc^ Olid Icss.^ Wanting socks or 
shoes. 

You shall behold one pur of legs, the feet of which were iu 
times past sockless, but arc now, through the change of time 
that alters all things, very strangely become the lees ofa knight 
and courtier. ‘ Beaum, and FI. Wom. Hater. 

So'cMAN, or So'ccAGER. It. s. [j'ocafmau. Sax.] A 
sort of tenant 1ihat holds lands and tenements by 
socenge tenure, of which there are three kinds. 
See SoccAGE. Cowel. 

So'cuAKBY. 4 t= n.[from socman ; low Lat sokman- 
rirt.] Free tenure by soccage. Caioel. 

It shall be lawful for the sokeman of the sokemanry of the said 
Robert le Fitz-Walter to demand the court of the said Robert. 

* Blount, Anc. Ten. p. r 19. 

So'coME.'f' n. s. [In the old law.] A custom uf te¬ 
nants to grind corn at their lord’s mill. 

There is bond-focome, where tenants are bound to tfind at 
the lord’s mill; and love-soconie, where they do itfre^ont of 
love to their lord. Cosuel. 

Socra'ticai..# adj. After the manner or doctrine 
Socra'tick. 5 philosopher Socrates, a, 

He winked at that with a socraitM and philosophical pa¬ 
tience- , SirJ. Harrin^on, Br. View of the Ck. p. 63. 

The induction [or kind of sylTorism] which proceeds Iw in¬ 
terrogation, and concludes probabfy, or with verisimHitu^, is 
that which Socrates ordinarily made use of; and thereft^w 
called the Socratic induction. (^onAers, in V. Induction. 

Socra'ticai.i.y.# adv. With the Socratical mode of 
disputation. 

Is it such a pleasure to be non<.plus’d in mood and figure, 
that you had rauier be snapped in the mousetrap of a qrllo- 
rism, tban treated soeraticaUymA. genteely ? 

Goodman, Wint.En,Coif. P, iii, 
So'cBATiSM.’lk n. s. The philosophy of Socnies. 
So'cRATi 8 T. 4 k R. 5. K A disciple of Swrates. 

Then arose a great question between l^'tht^ras’ disciplcii 
and the scboiaiis of Socrates, for that the soeratistes sud it was 
better and more commodious that al things diuld be in com- 
.mon. . Martin, Marr. if Priests, (1554,) I. i. b. 

SOD. n. s. [toedi Dutch.] A turf; a clod. 

The sexton shall grejn sods on tiiee bestow; 

Alas! the sexton is tby banker now. Swifl. 

Here ikme iball.dressra sweeter sod^ 

Then foncy’s fiwt have ever trod. Gcdinr. 

SoDi# a^. [from the substantivie.] Made of turf. 
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'&r onMMnt iwcfrt'woodinnei crept wantonly round, 

JMd dw^'d die ted iwatt at her door. Cue^iu^em. 

SoBirf' 

1. Hie preterite om/Ac. 

Never caldron ted 

With to oudi ftrroiir, ftdwith dl the store 
That could enn^ it. . Chapman. 

Joeidiwdpottoge. Ge11.xxv.a9. 

2. Hie partlciple'i^lSHTe. 

Wine nod water, are ted soudiemwood, melilat, 

Stc. . Burton, Anal, of Mk. p. 406. 

He bdieved his soul was either sod or roust^ through |fae 
vebemency of love’sfire.. < ■ ^ BruUn, Amed.f AM. p.yai. 
So'da.# n. s. A fixed olkeM ; aometimea round native, 
bnt most/gejaendiy. obtained bjt burning Riaritime 
plants. , . . ' 

SooA Watef.'fB A medicated drink, prepared by 
dissolving salt K)da 4 n^,fertain proportions of 
• water. ■ ' 

SoDA'uTv.rf^. ' 11.41; ytodediti, oldFi^ch; sodaKtas, 
Latin.3 A^ellowsni^ « fratehiiW.' V 

SodaUieo ofi^ sorts aha cond^hs, whatsoever, either secu^ 
lor dt ecd fsi as | l jc s l . Stip-a, (1633;} P* i^o* 

A new confinermty wm iM^pted in'SpSdn; of the tiaves of 
the Blessed Vi(fb, and this established wifii large 

indulgencies.' . ^Uingfleet. 

So'oDEH.*t‘'Cfi^mteef^ej sieden, 0 ^ta, 7 b Seethe. 

It is written toe^ or sothyn ip the.Frdmpt. Farv.] 

1. Used in file ixHF tense activb, .llldch Dr. Johnson 

has'tiot noticed; boiled. 'r 

The.hands of the pitiiul womet^lhava todden their own chil¬ 
dren ; .they were tear meat in the destrucUon of the dai^hter 
ofmypeople.. ^ Lttment.iv.io.‘ 

2. Hiepaiticiplepassive ofsc^t^/boiled; seethed. 

.Con tedden water, their barlcy^iroth, 

Oeooct their cold blood to such valiant heat ? Shaitpeare. 
Sodden business! there’s a stew’d phrase indeed ! 

*. Shaktpeart. 

Thott jpdliiim-witted lord; thou hast no more brain than I 
hatejil myeltem Skaktpeare, l^r.tmd Creu, 

TtV'ifsmhmiuisodli^ and sritfa am. Seem. 

.'Krait-withsoddm wjnesBndjaisint.' h Vryden. 

So'dot.# [a^. joi^^^^urfy; J|uH<bf sods. 

. ^ V Qagrave, and Shtnoobd. 

7 b o. [sotMfrr, French; sfuderm, 

Dutdi.'. IS generally wHtW tolderjiiniia setdare, 
ludf adsd(n'^'l4itt»; and s6metunes;«iipproperly, 
^Q^e^ent wi0jt somc'metallick matter, 
ne that smieothra with the hammer, encourageHi him diat 

smotetosi ■ ’ * ' ' . - “ 

Lethim.. 

ofhis uii|^pecmi^b& _,_ 

Eo'pm, E. fc/^Met^i^ s^enV 

Still the^diAcdlt^ fentnuuhW t)me hooks were nwdet 
what it b' ti|ai.nitms this ioder^jm links these first priniwlet 
ofhodicsi^'aiduun?.' . . ^ Cottier on Pride. 

SpB.f' .-i». f. ti» sa andtocr; Scottffii, tee; 

. Sb, 4 Gt,otIi,affWf (lU Fn AMf^yi^ucket nr water^^^.^ 
A lai^ wood^;, Vessel with hoops, Ibr bolding, 
water; aediw ^i % 

ApHM gNlm4ff%dih yield no water; bu; ponring>a liftle 
toto It atfirst^fior i»to hotonb>}l yoatoay fetch up asmoinisoe. 
was.' ^ More. 

SoK*VEB. ado. C#(i'and;«npv 3 * A tfro ?4 propwly joined 

■ a nr wAmdteer; lehatto- 

' tv^ ikemoeoer. 

What freatthiM •weirr a.aiaa ^t^med te'doin his fifi)!, he 
i|iQii]d'tniak.ef nouevhigbl^ fiffy. . Temph. 

What JoveAetocr by an heir is shown; 
you could ne’er suqwainy lQyaMow. Dryden. 

E«|. Cl believa an eastern word.] A tplenifid 
^v* seat cowred with eatfite. 
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The king leaped off from the on which he sat, and cried 

out, *118 my Abdallah I t^nirdkm. 

S0FT.*|- m^. [ropti ^on; sq/t, Tent, whldi Jn- 
niiu refers to st^ Su. Ooth. suecus; an d SoeniuB 
to the IceL s^fa^ sedare.] * 

1. Not hard. 

Hard and ^ are names we give things, only in relation to 
the eonsdtutions of our own bodies mdiat being called hard, 
which will put us to^n sooner than change figure, tqr the 
pressure of any part of our bodies: and thats^,mii^ changes 
the sHuatton of us parts upon nn eoqr tonch.* Aatec. 

Some bodies an hard, and some s^.* the hudnew is caused 
by the jquneness of the spirits, which if a greater degree mokn 
them not only hard, but ihgil. Beeen. 

Hot and cold were in one body fixt. 

And eft with hprd, and li^t with heavy mixt. Dryden. 

2. Not rugged; not rough. 

What went ye out for to see? a man clothed in sQ^raiment? 
behold, they that wear t^ numentarein Idi^t houses. 

St, Matlhew, 

3 . Ductile; not unchangeable of form. 

Spirits can either sex assume; so top 
Ana uncompounded is to«r essence pure. iiUton, P.L. 

4. Facile; flexible'; not resolute; yielding. 

A fhw divines of so toB and servile tempers as disposed them 
to so sudden acting and compliance. Kmg Charlei. 

One king is too oo/l and easy, another too fiery. L'Ettrange.. 

5. Tender; timorous. 

What'he hath done famously, he did it to that end, though 
s^<onscienced men can be content to say it was for his 
country. Shakopeare, Coriol. 

However sqj 9 within themselves they are. 

To you they vml be valiant by despair. ^ Dryden. 

efurst be the verse, how well soe’er it fiow. 

That tends to make oUfi worthy man ny foe; 

Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear. 

Or from the <^-ey’d virgin steal a tear. Pope, 

6. Mild: gentle; ’kind: not severe. 

Would my heart were flint like Edward’s; 

' Or Edward’s toft and pitiful like mine. Skedetpearr. 

Our torments may become 

As tft,e» now severe. Milton, P. L. 

Yet toft his nature, though severe his^y. 

Hit aager moral, aiiti his wisdom gay. Pope. 

7. Meek; civil; complaisant. 

Thou art their soldier, and bdi.g bred in broils, 

Hast not the toft way, which thou dost confess * 

Were fit for thito to use, as they to chum 
‘f Jn asking their good loves. Skakipem-e,Coriof. 

6. Placid; stiU; ea^. 

On her e^ axli while she paces even. 

She bean tnk ttfl, with the smooth air along. Mitten, P. L. 
91, Effeminate; viciously nice. 

. Tliis sense is also mistress of an art ■ 

Which to toft people sweet perfomes doth sell; 

Iteiigh this dear art doth littkuood impart. 

Since they smell best, that dO oTfioSlung smell. Datnet, 

..Vt An idle and ttft course of Ufe u thd iource <d criminal plea¬ 
sures. . ^Broome. 

la*^Delicate; degffatly tender. 

HcTiform moreff/t'wwexnnine. Milton, P. L. 

Less winning tft, lessamiably nuld. MUton, P. L. 

it.‘Weak; simple; 

He made s^ fellows starit mxiditii, and todh as were foolish 
qiUte nad. r Xoot. ^ Ale/, p. 149. 

What’ cannot such seoflhrs do, mpecially if they'find n toft 
creature on whom tb^ Eiey worit. 

’ BmieniAnat,of Md, p.tKo. 

The deeeiver soon found this vft piaee of Adam’s, tad in- 
", lioemcy itMdfdidnotseeanhim. , i. GUmottk. 

12 *.Gentle; hot Idud; not roug^. - 
. I|te voiee was eler ttft, 

Oentlehlid. low, an excellent thing In women. SDAtpeare. 

TheOorian moodoffiiiiiet mds^fl^reebnlers. Mitten, P.L. 
” whpii tome grtet aadgMont tnoliardi dies, 
whispeh fin^ and mournful murmurs rise 



Ska/tipeare. 

Suckling. 
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Amonj; Uie oad atterfdantii then the vound 
Soon gathere Toice. 

13. Smooth; flowing; notvehonent; not rapid. . 
Hie Mdemn ni^tingBletUB*dher caft leys. MUton, P. L. 
SM my numMn, who could trice offhnee, 

'V^en imooth description held the piece of tense. Pope. 
Hark 1 the numhert eoft and clear 
Oently iteal upon the ear. /’cyw. 

14. Not forcible; notvioloit. 

Slem fall* with eo/l tlumberous wd;^t. MUion, P. L. 

15. Mild; no^laring. 

*Tbe sun sR^g upon the upper put of the doude, made 
them appear like, Sue down or wool, and made thes^sC 
sweetest light* imagit^le. Brown, TraeeU. 

Soft.* adn . Softlyc;, gently; quietly. 

Ihen pantingi^e,,.BnatremDlingereiyjoynt, 

Her fearmll feete toward the bowre she mov’d. Speruer, F. Q. 
. lie—; with voice 

Mild, as when Keph;h^s on Flora breathes, 

l^K' hand touching, whisper’d tlius. Miltm, P, L. 

Soft whispering thus to Nestor’s son. 

His head reclin’d, young Ithacus bc^n. Pi^, 

Tliere extended, to the murmuring sound 
Of the high porch, Ulysses sleeps profound. Pope. 

Soft, intay. Holcl; stop; not so fast. 

But to/i, I pray you; did king Richard then 
Proclaim my lirother? Shakipeare, Hen. IP. 

J 3 \i ! come in, iEmilia; 

Soft, by and by, let me the cnitains draw. 

But toft, my muse, the world is wide. 

And all at once was not desety’d. 

To So'ften. V . a . [from soft."] 

1. To make soft; to‘make less hard. 

Bodies, Into which the water will entcr^ long seething will 
rather teften than indurate. Bacon, Nat. Hitt. 

Their arrow’s polnFthcy t^en in the (lame. 

And sounding hammers hreak its barbed frame. Gay. 

2. To intencratc; to make less fierce or obstinate; to 
mollify. 

I willsyicn stony hearts. MUton, P. L. 

Our friends see not our faults, or conceal them, or tofteri 
them by their representation. * J/tiSeon. 

I would correct the harsh expressions of one party by tofteu- 
i»g and reconciling methods. v Wattt. 

3. To make easy; to compose; to make placid; to 
mitigate; to palliate; to alleviate. 

Cip round her tomb each object of desire. 

Bid her be all that chears or toftem life. 

The tender sister, daughter, friend, and wife. P^. 

Musii^ the fiercest griefs can charm; * * 

Muuck can tiften pain to ease. 

And make despair and madness please. Pope, 

4. To make less harsh; less vehement; ibssi violent. 

He bore his great commission in his look, . * 

But sweetly temper’d awe, and tiften’d all he spoke. Dryden. 

5. To make less gUrinm . . 

6. To make tender; .t^n^rvate. 

To So'ften. o. ‘ « 

T. To grow less-hard. 

Many liodies that will hriVly mdfK’will ttftens as iron in 
thefoig% 'f'- Bac^ Nat. Hitt. 

3. To grtw less obdurate; cirnci; or obstinate. 

He mgy r^cnat the si^ht of the child; 

The silence oftefi of pure innocence 

Persuades, when-qieriting fiifis. Shaktpeare. 

So'FTENER.4k Sw SOFTNEB, 

So'ftenino.# n.t, [from s^cR.] Hie act of making 
less hard, less vebement, or less violent 
1 allow that elevations and toftemngt of the voice, Judkioudy 
managed, are both ornamental and useful; but tb^ sudden 
starts and eSplorions are most ungraceful and unbecoming die 
the gravity or the pulph. 

Mp. Hort, CBoiga to the ( 3 em,^{^^t*^) 

Softhe'abted.# ls ^ andMdri .2 KindHu 
centle; meek, 
vot. IT. 
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Thou art some prating fellow; 

One that hath studied out a trick to' talk. 

And move toft-hearted people. Beaam. and M. Maife Tragedy. 
A right reasonable, iunoccut, and mft-hearted petition.' 

* MUton, Of Bgf, m Eng. B. s. 

So'fTEiNo.# n. s. [from An efftminate or 

nice person. 

fe reerive fiuhiont of our companions:—The dronkard 
leadeth hisguemintn dronkennesi., EAminate men ands^f* 
lingt cause the stobte ttian to waxe tender. 

• WpoUen,Chut,Mamiat,(xs'/6,)L.6.b. 

So'FTtY. [fron; 

I.. Without har^eas. 

3 . Not violentfy f not forcibly. 

Solid bodes, u ettfeoftlp percussed, give no sound; as when 
a man treadeth vefy eoftly upon boards. Bacon. 

3. Not loudly. 

Ahab rimt his clothes, amLwent eoJUy. x Kingt, xxi. 

In this wk silence Icavd the tdwn. 

And to die gotienil’s tent direct ymir iteps. Dryden. 

4. Gently; placidly. ‘ 

Death‘Will disayss-me, * . 

And lay me in my native dual. 

To pay the forfeit of ill.manag’d trust. Dryden. 

Sne witfi a wreath of myrtle crowns his head, . 

And toftly lay-s him ona-^wery bed. Dryden, Mn. 

5. Mildly; tciiderly. 

Tbejiing must die; 

Though pity tojUy plead within ray sdri, 

Yet he must dio,^at } may make yoPl^t. Dryden. 

So'FTNgCH. n. s. [from srft.'\ 

I. That which mqkcsfKift. .« 

3* One who palliates. 

Those eoftneTt,npd expedienUmongers,jBluke their-heads so 
strongly, that wc can hear their pockets jingle. . Swift. 

So'ftness.'I' «. 5. [from soft I Sax. ]xipen;^ype.] . 

1 . The quality of being soft; quality contrary to 
. hardneps. 

Softneu cometh by the greater quantity of spirits, which ever 
induce yielding and ceufon; and by the more cq^ spreading 
of.the tangible pasts, wnich thereby are iqore'*sliiiiug and 
following; as la golH. Bacon, Nat. Hitt. 

Their hearts arc enlaig«l, they know bow to gather the 
down.aiid toftnettet from the sharpest thistles. 

Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) P>.I43. 
3'. Mildness; kindness. . : 

'A wise man, when, there is a necessity ofreypretting my evil 
actions, should dojt fy a word that hm. a, seebndaiy idea of 
kiadneu or tuftnetthot O'word that carries in it rmuke and 
severity. , . - WttUt,Skigwk. 

3. Civilitygentleness. ' * ,« 

They turn ihnt(ftsuit of the tongue into the hardnesi of the 
.. teeth. - ' . BHydeyi 

Improve these virtues, wftii a tsftnest of tnanners,, «n I >a 
sweetness of cmiversation'd' ‘ •*-* ' ' Dryden. 

4. Eficminacy; vicious delicacy. 

So long as idleness is qfike shut out fjrqm our livei^ all the 
• sins of^wantonness, toftnett, md e^minacy, are prevented; 
and there is but littio room foF tomf^oii. Bp. Tt^fti,-, 

He was not deligbri^ with the ttftnmetot thq court. 

darmdm. 

5. Hmorousnass; puaillanimify.. 

This virtue could not proceed OfK^ fear 6r sqflnau ; .for he 
was valiant and active. .. Baetm, Men. VII, 

Saving a man’s self, or suffering, if .vritii resaoa, b virtue: 
if without it, is Mftnett, or obstinacy. Chew. 

6 . Quality contrary to hu'dineiw. ■ 

Softneet of sounds is distinct from the eidlity (ff sounds. 

Bacon. 

7* Facilityj gentleness; candour; eariness to be 
dfected. 

Sudi was the mdentliiiiplicift and etftnett of spirit, which 
sometimet prevailed in the w(»ld^ that they whM words wm 
even os orodei amongst men, semed evermoraloth ta give 
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Mntence agidmt my thing publickly received in the church of 
Ood. Hooker. 

8. Contrariety to energctick vehemence. 

Who but thyself the mind and ear can please, 

With strength and energy and ease ? ^ Hmie. 

9. MUdneM; meriraesa. 

For, contemplation he and valour form’d. 

For uj/bieu she and sweet attractive grace, MiUou, P.L. 
Her stubborn look 

This toftneot from thy flngw took. WtHer. 

10. Weakness; .simplicity. 

So'ggvM adj. {,so^t Icel. moist; soegent Welsh, 
wet, soaked.] Mwt; damp; stcamine with damp. 
A recent editor of Ben Jonson's Works ^serves, that 
** he has Heard the word applied (with what pro¬ 
priety ho knows not) to hay that has been cot too 
early, and sweats as it lies in heaps.” The pro¬ 
priety of the usage will now, from the etymology, 
be ODvtous. 

The warping condition of this green and nggy multitude. 

B.JoHtoH, Every Man out tfkii Humour. 

SoHo'.’f' initij. A form of calling from a distant 
place; a sportman’s halloo. 

Laun. Soi/o'! todio.' 

Prot. What seest thou ? » 

Ltam. Him wc go to find. Shektpearc, Two Gent, of Ver, 

To SOIL.'!’ V. a. Ijylian, Sax. srrfoi. Germ, souillert 
Fr. sau^an, hisam^an^ Goth.] 

1. To foui; to dirt; - to pollute; to dnin; to sully. 

A silly man in simple wem forlorn, «. 

And toued mth dust of the long dmd way. Speiuer, F. Q. 

Although fome hercticks have abused diis text, yet the sun 
is not roifod in ^s^e. Bacon, Holy War. 

Myself with sin, I then but vunly toil. Sandyr. 

I would not W these pure ambrosial weeds. 

With the rank nqioars of this sin-worm mould, AfiAon, Comus. 

Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know. 

Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void. 

Of innocence, of faith, of purity, 

Our woiupd ornaments now eoiPd and stain’d. Milton, P. L. 

One, who cou’d n’t for a taste o’ th* flesh come in, 

Licks tiie toWd earth, — 

While reeUng with a mangled Ombit’s blood. Tate. 

If the eye.glBSS be tincted faintly with the smoke of a lamp 
or torab, to obscure the light of the star, the fainter light in 
the circumference of the star ceases to be vitible, and the star, 
if the elass be ntificiently tofied with smoke, appms something 
more uke a mathematical point. Newton. 

An absent hero’s bed they soi^ht to ted. 

An absent hero’s wealth thiy made their spoil. Pt^, 

2. To dung; to manute. 

Men now present, just ns they tcU their ground, not that 
love the dirt, bat that thqr expect a crop. South. 

3. To soil a honm to pur^ him by giving him grass 

in the spring, reiibrs this meaning to 

the Fr. sooiifor, to glut.] 

The lotfod horse. , Shdktpeare. 

SoiL.'f’ n. 5. rfrom we veib.] , 

I. Dirt; npot; pollution; foulndss. 

^ indirect ways 

I met this crown; and I myself know well 
Hew trouUciame it sat upon my head : 

To thee it shall descend with brtter qmet; 

For all the «o 0 of the ad)ievenwnt goes 
WHh me into the earth. Shaktpeare, Hen. JV. 

That would be a great wiih the new gloss or your marriage. 

Shak^ytare. 

Vexed I am witk pastions, 

Which fliva soma ted jpeiliifM to my befaarionr. Skaktpeare, 
A ki^t hoDOor must be teuch*^ 

Which, nice u cenines, will not biyr a s«& Dryden. 

'isd, PVmcb; sdum, Latin.] Ground; earth, con- 
'' -.aide^ iKh rdation to its vegetative qualities. 
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Judgement may be made of waters by the *ml whereupon 
they run. Bacon, Nat. Hitt. 

Her spots tboueee’st 

As clouds, and clouds may tun, and raih produce 

Fruits in her soften’d soif. MUton, P. L. 

The first cause of a kingdom’s thriring is the firuitfulness 
of tiie mtf, to produce the necessaries and convemencies of 
life; not only for the inhabitants, but for exportation. Swifl. 

3. Land; counbr. 

Dorset, that with fearful soul 

Leads discontented steps in forrign tod. 

This fair alliance shall call home 

To high promotions. Shedetpeare. 

O unexpected stroke, worse than of death! 

Must 1 thus leave thee, paradise! thus leave 
Thee, native ttil! these happy walks and shades. 

Fit haunu of gods. MUton, P.L. 

4. Dung; compost. 

The haven has been stopped up by the great heaps of dirt 
that the sea has thrown into it; for all the ted on ti^t side of 
Ravenna has been left there insensibly by the sea. AdBuon. 
Improve land by dung, and other sort of toilt, Mor^tner. 

5. To take Soil. To run into the water, as a deer 
when closely pursued. 

O tir, have you tden toil here? It’s well a man may reach 
you after three hours running yet! B.Jonton, Barlkol, Fair. 

Soi'liness. n,s. [from soi/.] Stain; foulness. 

Make proof of the incorporation of silver aid tin, whether 
it yield no toiliaett more thaii silver. Bacon. 

Soi'lure. n. s. [from 5ot/.] Stain; pollution. 

He merits well to have hew. 

Not making any scruple of her toilure. Shaktpeart. 

To SO'JOURN. V. ft. [sejourner, French; seggiormre, 
Italian.] To dwell any w'here for a time; to live 
as not at home; to inhabit as not in a settled 
habitation. Almost out of use. 

If, till the expiration of your month. 

You wilt return and ly'oum with my sister. 

Dismissing half your train, come then to me. Shaktpeart . 

Th’ advantage of hit ahwnee took the king. 

And in the mean time tojoum'd at my father’s. Shaktjieare. 

How comes it is to tojourn with you ? how creeps ac¬ 
quaintance ? ‘IF Shaktpeare. 

Here dwells he; tiiou^ he tojourn every where 
In progress, yet his standing house is here. Donne. 

The soldiers first assemble at Newcastle, and there uj^rned 
three days. Heyward. 

To tojourn in that land 

He comes invited. MUton, P. L, 

He who Kjoumt in a foreign country, refen what he sees 
abroad to tb^ state of things at home. AUerbury. 

So'jouRN. «. s. Isejour, French; from the verb.] A 
temporary residence; a cosusd ai;d no settled habi¬ 
tation. This word was anciently accented on the 
last syllable: Milton accents it hidifi&rcntly. 

The princes, France and Burgundy, 

Long in our court have made thrir am’rous ttyoum. 

Shakipeare, 

Thee 1 revitit now, ^ , 

Escap’d the Stypan pool, thou^ tong detain’d ^ 

In that obscure si^oum. JBSiton, P.L. 

Scarce mew’d the Galilean towns. 

And once e-year Jerusalem, few days 

Short sffoniw. Milton, P.R. 

So'jouRNER. n, s. [(rom a^^wrn.] A temporary 
dweller. 

We are itranm and triomun, as wereell our fethers: 
our dayi on earth are at a shadow. x C&ron.xxix. 16. 

Waves o'ertheew 

Bating and kit MempMan chiveby. 

While sitb perfidious hatred they pursu’d 

Hw tt^H wn ert oS Gosh CM. MUton, P.L. 

Not fi>r a right, or quick revolving year. 

Welcome an owner; hot a tejoumer. Dryden. 
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So'jouHMNG.# n. s. [from seyottm.] The act of 
dwelling any where but for %timc. 

The mjourmng of Itracl, who dwelt in Egypt, was four hun¬ 
dred ana thirty yean. Exod. xii. 40. 

^L.# n. s. The name of one of the musical notes 
in solving. See To Soii>FA» 

7 b SoL’FA.’Ni x}.n. To pronounce the several notes 
of a sons by the terms of the gamut* tU, re, mi, fa, 
sol: and in learning to ang. 

Yet can 1 nfSthcr ne sing, ne aunts* lives read. 

Langtand, at cited h Sdden, Draytm’t Pol, S. ii. 

ril tty how you can tol^a. Shaktpeure, Tam. of the Shrew. 

Those words nug^t not, and probably would not, for a long 
time have uiy meaning, but might resemble the syllables which 
we make use of in tolfcmig. A. Smith, on the Twit. Aritt, P.ii. 

To SCXLACE. V. a. {solacier, old Frencly sdavzare, 
Italian; solatium, Latin.] To comfort; to cheer; 
tb amuse. 

We will with some strange pastime teioee them. Shakspeare. 

Itie birds with song 

Sidac'd the woods. Milton, P. L. ' 

To So'l.ack. V. n. To take tromfort; to be recreated. 
Obsolete. 

One poor and loving child. 

But one thing to rejoice and tUace in, 

And cruel death bath catch’d it from my siglit. Shaitpeare. 

Were they to be rul'd, and not to rule. 

This sickly land might tolace as before. Siaktpeare, Rich. III. 

So'i.ACE.'f* N.s. [rb/as, old Fr.] Comfort; pleasure; 
alleviation; that which gives comfort or pleasure; 
recreation; amusement. 

Therein sat a lady fresh and fur, 

Ivfaking sweet tolacc to herself alone; 

Sometimes she sung as loud as lark in ur. 

Sometimes she laugh’d, that nigh her breath was gone. 

^renter, F. Q. 

If we have that which is meet and right, although thty be 
glad, we *"’e not to envy them tliis their tolace s we do not 
think it a duty of ours to be in every such thing their tor- 
jnentors. J/ooher. 

Give me leave to go; 

Sorrow would tolace, and my age would ease. 

Shahtpeare, Hen. VJ. 

Ggeat joy he promis’d to his thoughts, and new 
Sola^ in her return. Milton, P, L. 

If 1 would delight my private hours 
With musick or with poem, where so soon 
As in onr native language can I find 

That tolace? Milton, P. R. 

Though sight be lost, 

Life yet hath many tolacet, enjoy’d 

- Where other senses want not their delights. 

At home in Insure and dom^tick case, 

Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 
Eycs-sight exposes dmly men abroad. MUton, S. A. 

Through waters and through flames TU go, 

Suff’rer and tdace of thy woe. Prior. 

Sola'cious.# adj. {sddtieux, old Fr.] Affording 
comfort, recreation, or amusement. This is an old 
English word, whi^ Cotgrave and Sherwood also 
have noticed. 

It is a telacifom voyce when it raiseth, relievetb, and quick- 
cuctb the desolate conscience with comfortable promyses. 

Bale on the Rev. P.i. (1550,) D. 8. b. 

Salacjfonte pastymes,*ydclnessc, and crneltie. 

Bale, Jell if Bug, Vot, P.iL C.i. b. 

So'land-ooobe.# See Solunimkiose. 

Sola'nder. n.s. Isotdandres, French.] A disease in 
horses. . Diet. 

io'LARY. \ F*** solpris, Let.] 


SOL 

1. Being of the sun. 

The corpuscles that make up the beams of light heiokuy 
effluviums, or miifflte particles of some ethereal subtance, 
thrustiiw on one another from the lucid body. Bople. 

mtead of golden fruits, 

By genial sbow’rs and tolar heat supply'd, 

Unsuiierablc Winter hath defac’d 

Earth’s blooming charms, and mode a barren waste. Blackmon-. 

2. Bclonmng to the sun. 

They ^nominate some herlis tolar, and some lunar. Saeim. 
Scripture bath been punctual in other records, concerning 
tidary miracles. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

3. Born under or in die predominant influence of 
the sun. 

The cock was pleas’d to hear him speak so fair. 

And proud beside, as tolar people ore. Dryden. 

4. Measured by the sun. 

Tlio rule to nnd the moon’s age, on any day of any tolar 
month, cannot shew precisely an exact account of the moon, 
liccause of the iDequullty of uie motions of the sun and moon, 
and the number of days of the tidar months. Holder on Tiiiii. 

So'i.Att.*“n. s. See S01.1.AR. 

Sold. The jireteritc and participle passive of sell. 
Sold. «. s. [sould, old Fr. Trevoux.] Military 
pay; warlike entertainment. 

But were your will her told to entertain. 

And numliei^d be amongst knights of maidenhead. 

Great guerdon, well I wot, should you remain. 

And in her favour high be reckonra. Spenter, F. U. 

SoLDAN.'f’ n. s. {sMano, Itnl. souldan, old Fr. from 
the Arab. “ Sultan, souUan, souldan, and with the 
article assultan [is] the name of supreme honour 
atuoiigst the Arabians, and sceineth to be as much 
as imperator was omonmt the Romans.” See the 
Arabian Trudginan in Bcdwell's Mohamm. Impost. 
1615. p. 103. Sec also Sultan.] Ihe emperor 
of die Turks. 

They nt the toldau’i chair defy’d the best. AIUIoh, P. L. 

So'ldanel. n. s. [soldanella, Latin.] A plant. 

,, Miller. 

To SO'LDER. V. a. {souder, Fr. soldare, Ital. soli- 
dare, Lai See SooER.] 

1. To unite or fasten with any kind of mctallick 
cement. 

A concave sphere of gold, filled with water, and uddered up, 
has, upon pressing the sphere with great force, let the water 
squeeze through it, and stand all over its outside in multitudes 
uf small drops like dew, without bursting or cracking the body 
of the gol A ’ Hewton, Opt. 

2. To mend; to unite any thing broken. 

It booteth them not thus to tolder uu a broken cause, where¬ 
of thrir first and last discourses will fall asunder. Ho' her. 

Wars ’twixt you twain would be - 
As if the world should cleave, and that slain men 
Should tfdder up the rift. Shaitpeare, Ant, and Cleop, 

Thou visible ^od. 

That tiddereti close impossibilities. 

And mak’st them kiss Shaitpeare, Timon. 

Leam’d he was in med’cinal lore; 

For b) his tide a pouch he wore. 

Replete with strange hcnnetick powder. 

That wounds nine miles point-blank would tolder. HadHrat. 

The naked cynick’s jar ne’er flames; if broken, 

’Us quickly (omer’d, or a new bespoken. Dryden, Juru Juv. 

At the Restoration the Presbyterians, and other sects, did 
all unite and tolder up their several schemes, to join against 
the church. Swift. 

So'loer. n. s. [from the verb.] MetalUck cement. 
A mctallick body that will rodt with lees heat tlinii 
the body to be soldered. 

Goldsmiths say, tlie coarsest stuiT . 

Will serve for tider well enough. * Swi/l- 
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So'LDfiiiBR. ». s. [from ioWer.] One that solders or 
mends. 

# 

SOXOIER.*!* «. s. [soldo/, Fr. from soUdarius, low 
Latin; of solidus, a piece of monc}', the nay of a 
soldier, as Dr. Johnsoif has observed; out our 
word seems to be immediately from the old Fr. 
saldoier, soudoyer, sodier. Src Laconibe. S<w- 
dymre is also our old word in the Prompt Parv. 
and rendered stipendiarius;” and we retain it 
in the vulgar pronunciation, sqjn-. We had for¬ 
merly another term for soldier from the Ital. soldato, 
viz. soldado : 

Tliosc, that arc soldadoes in thy state, 

« Do beare the badge of base, effeminate, 

“ EVn on their plumie crests.” 

Marston, Scourge of ViU. (1599,) iii> &• 
So the German sddat, (as well as the French,} 
from sold, pay; solden, to moke payment^ of wages; 
solidarc, low Lat the same.] 

1. A fighting man; a warriour. Originally one who 
served for pay. 

Your sister is the better ttJdier, Shaitpearc, IC. Lear. 

Good Siward, 

An older and a better unldier none. S/iakipcare, MacbtiL 
A soldier. 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like a pard, 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel. 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

£v’n in the cannon’s mouth. Skakspearr. 

A hateful service, that dissolv'd the knees 
Of many n soldier. Chapman. 

I have not yet forgot 1 am a king: 

If I have wrong’d thee, charge me face to fare; 

I have not yet forgot I am a soldier. Drydcn, Don St-b. 

2 . It is generally used of the common men, as distinct 
from the cotnmanders. 

It were meet that any one, before he came to be a captain, 
should have been a soldier, Spenser on Ireland. 

Ko'LDiEnKss.* n. s. [from soMier.J A*female war¬ 
riour. 

Honour'd Hippolita, 

Most dreaded Amazonian;—Ab/t&'rsM, 

That equally canst poise sternness with pity. 

Draum. and Fl. Two Nab. Kinsmen. 

So'LDiF.nLiKE.7 adj. [srddier and like.'} Martial; 
So'i.DiEni.Y. 5 warlike; military; becoming a 
soldier. 

Although at the first they liad fought with beastly fury 
rather than any soldierly discipline, practice had now made 
them compmble to the best. Sidney. 

1 will maintain the word with my sword to be a soldier/Ae 
word, and a word of good command. Sbaiipcare, Hen. lY. 
'They, accordiiw to a selSerly custom, in cases of cxtremiiy, 
intarchanM of a kiss by every of thtau upon the swords of 
others, sealed a resolution to maintain the place. Hayward, 
Enemies as well at friends confessed, that it was as soldierly 
an action as bad been performed on either side. darendou. 

So'i.oiEB8UiP. ». s, [from soldier.} Military cha- 
^ racter; martial qiidities; behaviour begopiing a 
Buldier; martial skill. 

Thy father and myself in friendship * 

First UmmI our soldiarmp : be did look far 
Into the service of the time, and was 

Diseipled of the brav'st. Shakspeare, AlFs Well. 

. .By sea you throw atvay 
The absolute sol^ershw you have by land. 

Distract your army, which doth most consist 

Of waivniaik’d feotmen. Shakspeare. 

So'i.DiEBY. n, s. [from soldia-.} 

1. Body of military men; soldiers cuUcctively. 
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l^e Memphian soldiery, 

That swell'd the Eiythrean wave, whoi wall'd. 

The unfroze waters marVIdlously stood. Philips. 

I charge not the sMery with ignorance and conteiMt of 
learning, without allowing exceptions. Swift. 

2 . Soldiership; military aervice. 

OAb-ing him, if he would exercise his coutan in soldiery, 
he would commit some ebsuge unto him under his lieutenant 
ndlanax. Sidney. 

SOLE.-’h n. s. [s(dum, Lat] 

1. Tlie bottom of the fimt. 

1 will only be bold with Benedict for his company: for 
from the crown of his head to the sd^ot his foot he is all 
mirth. Shakspeare, Much Ado. 

Tickling is most in the soles of the feet : the cause is the 
rareness being touched there. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The soles of the feet have great aiTinity with the head and 
the moiitii^f tile stomach; as going wet-shod, to those that 
use it not, weeteth both. Bacon, Nat. Ilist. 

Such resting found the sole of unblcst feet. Milloii, P. L. 
In the make of (be camel’s foot, the sole iaflat and broad, 
being very fleshy, and covered only with a thick, soft, and 
somewhat callous skin, fit to travel 111 sandy places. Bay. 

2. The foot. 

To redeem thy woeful parent’s head 
From tyrant’s rage and cvcr-d}niw dread, 

Hast wander’d tbrougli the world now long a day. 

Yet crusest not thy weary soles to lead. Spendh, F, Q. 

3. [solca, Lut. fol. Sax. sul/a, Goth.] The bottom 
of the shoe. 

Nay, gentle Romeo, we must have you dance. 

—Not 1 , believe me; you have dancing shoes. 

With nimble soles. Shatspean. 

On fortune’s cap we are not the very button.—Nor the soles 
of her shoe. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

The caliga was a military shoe, with a vciy thick sole, tied 
above the instep with leather thongs. ArbtUhnol on Coins. 

4. The pari oi any thing that touches the ground. 

The strike-block is a plane shorter than the jointer, having 
its sole made exactly flat and stnught, and is used for the shoot¬ 
ing of a short joint. Moron, Mech. Ex. 

Elm is projier fur uiills, soles of wheels, and pipes. 

Mortimer, 

5. A kind of sea-fish, [sometimes written soal, by 
way of distinction, wliicb, as Mr. Bugshaw and 
Mr. Nares also observe, 's improper; the fish 
being originally called solca from its shape, resem¬ 
bling the sole of a shoe or sandal.] 

Of flat fish, rays, thornbucks, sales, and flowks. Carew. 
To Sole. v. a. [from the noun.] To furnish with 
soles; as, to sole a pair of shoes. 

His feet were soled with a treble tuft of a close short tawncy 
down. Grew, Mns. 

SOLE. adj. [sol, old French ; solus, Latin.] 

1. Single; only.. 

Take not upon thee to be judge alone: there is no so/e judge 
but only one: say not to otners. Receive my sentence, when 
their auUiority is above thine. ^ Hooker. 

On^eus every where expressed the infinite and nfe power of 
one God, though he used the name of Jupiter. Balegh. 

To me shall be the glory sole among 
Hie infernal powers. MUlon, P. L. 

A rattling tempest through the branches went, 

That stripp’d them bare, and one sole way they rent. Dryden. 

He, iu power, at the bepnning said. 

Let sea and ur, and earth and beaven.be made: 

And it was so; and when he shall ordun 
In other sort, has but to speak again, 

And th^ shtdl be no more. Pi ior, 

2 . [la law.] Not married. 

Some others are such as a man cannot midcc his wife, 
though he himself be sole and unmarried. dylife. 

SO'LECISM.'^* n. s. [eaXoixie-fti;, Gr. from SoXeixoi, 
Soloed, colon! Attic!, qu! ^is^ C!l!cia; urbe. 
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liabitaiites, Attid puritste relicta» linguam ex 
AtticA et Stdoeci mixtam loquebantur. Hederici 
Lex. Gr. 'Die Greek word (o'oXpixio-fu;) signified 
also any thing incorrect or out of order; which 
Dr. Johnson has overpassed. Hie French have 
solecime.'] 

1. Unfitness of one wonl to another; impropriety in 

language. A barbarism may be in one word, a 
solecism must be of more. * 

There it scarce a tolecitm in writing which the best author is 
not guilty of, if we be at liberty to read him in the words of 
some manuscript.* Addison. 

2 . Any unfitness or impropriety. 

To have one fair gentlewoman thus be made 
The unkind instrument to wrong another. 

And one she knows not, ay, and to persever. 

In my poor judgement is not warranted 
From ming a sAccism in our sex. 

If not in inunners. S. Jonson, Fox. 

So'lecist.* ». s. [flroXoixis^;» Gr.] One whti is 
guilty of impropriety in language. 

Shall a noble writer, and an inspired noble writer, be called 
a solecitt, and barbarian, for giving a new turn to a word so 
agreeable to the analogy and genius of the Greek tongue? 

Blaekwall, Sacr. Class, i. i.{9. 

SoLfiiJI'sTiCAL.* adj. [from solccisl.^ Not correct; 
barbarous. 

lie thought it made the iangus^c sotecislical and absurd. 

Jilanlcwall, Sacr. Class, i. 15 7. 

The use of these combinations, with resp^t to the pro- 
muns, is almost always solreistical. 

Tyriohill, Gloss. Chaise, tn V. Self. 

SoM'ci'sTiCAiXY.* ad7K [from solecistical.1 In an 
incorrect way. 

Which I hail formerly for my owm use set down, some of 
them briefly, and almost sokeisticatly. Wollaston. 

To So'i.ECiZE.# V. u. [ffoXeixi^ca, Gr.] To be guilty 
of iiup’'opriety in language. 

This being too loose a principle — to fancy the holy writers 
to solecize ill tlieir language, when we do not like the sense. 

More, Myst. of Godliness, (j66o,) B. 1. Cll. 9. 

So'i.ELY. adv. [from .w/r.] Singly; only. 

You know my father well, and in him me. 

Left solely heir to all his lands. Shakspeare, Tam. if tlw Shreu. 

This night’s great business 

Shall to all our nights and diiys to come ■ ^ 

Give soldo sovereign sway and masterdom. Shakspeare. 

That the intemperate neat of the clime soldy occasions this 
comiilexion, cx(]eriencc admits not. Brown, I'dg. Err. 

Tliis truth is ]K>intcd chiefly, if not solely, upon sinnm of 
the iirsi rate, who have cast ofl' all regard for piety. Atterbury. 

They all chouse rather to rest the cause solely on logical dis* 
putotion, than upon the testimonies of the ancients. 

Waterland. 

SO'LEMN. adj. IsolemneU French; solmniSf Latin.] 

1. Annivergpry; observed once a year with religious 
ceremonies. 

I'hc worship of this image was advanced, and a sdevm sup. 
plication observed every year. SlUUngJleet. 

2. Religiously grave; awful. 

Uis Holy rites and soletim feasts profan’d. Milton, P. L. 

3. Formal; ritual; religiously regular. 

The necessaiy business of a man’s calling, with some, will 
not afford much time for'set and solemn prayer. 

Wh. Duly of Man. 

4. Striking with seriousness; sober; serious. 

Then gon he loudly through the house to gall. 

But no one care to answer to his ciy; 

There reigned a solemn silence over ^ Spenser, F. Q, 

To swage with solemn touches trouhled thoughts. 

MUton, P.L. 


Nor then the solemn nightingale ceas’d warbling. 

MUlon, P, L. 

5. Grave; affectedly serious. 

Vl^en Steele reflects upon the many solemn strong barriers 
to our succession of laws and oaths, he thinks all fear vanish- 
eth: so do I, provided the mitieX,'solemn goes for nothing; 
because though 1 have heard of a solemn day, and a solemn to\- 
Gomb, yet I can conceive no idea of a solemn barrier. Swifi. 

”• *• from solemn.'] 

1. Ceremony or rite annually performed. 

Were these annual solemmlics only pnK.tised in the cliurcii ? 

Nelson. 

Though the days of soiemnUy, which arc Init few, must 
quickly finish that outward exercise of devotion which apper¬ 
tains to such times; yet they increase men’s inward disposi¬ 
tions to virtue for the present, and, by their frequent returns, 
bring the suiiic at length to perfection. Nelson. 

Great was the cause ; our old solemnities 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition rise; 

But, sav’d from death, our Argives yearly pay 

These grateful honours.to the god dfday. Pope. 

2. Religious ceremony. 

Honest men’s words are Stygian oatlis, and promises in¬ 
violable. These arc not the men for whom tue fetters of 
law were first forged! they needed not the solemnest of oiuhs j 
by keeping their faith they swear, and evacuate such confirni- 
ations. Brown, Ckr. Mot. iii, 19. 

3. Awful ceremony or procession. 

The lady Constance, 

Some speedy messenger bid repur 

To our solemnity. Shaksjicttre, K. John. 

The iiioon, like to a silver bow. 

New bent in licavcn, shall behold the night 

Of our solemnities. Shaksjwarc, 

There may be greater danger in using such compositions in 
churches, at arraignments, plays, and solemnilies. Bacon 

Wliat fun’ral pomp shall floating Tiber sei^ 

When rising from liis bed he views the sad solemnity! 

_ * Dryden. 

Though the form.s and sotenunlics of the last judgement may 
licar some resemblance to those we arc- acquainted with here, 
yet the rule of proceediug sliall be very different. Atterbury. 

4. Manner of acting awfully serious. 

With mill'll more skilful cruelty, and horrible solemnity, ho 
caused cnr,i thing to he prepared for his triumph of tyranny. 

Sidney. 

5. Gravity ; steatiy seriousness. 

The stateliness and gravity of the Spaniards shews itself in 
the solemnity of their language. Adilison, Sped. 

6 . Awful grandeur; grave stateliness; sober dig¬ 
nity. 

A dilieent decency a as in Polycletus, above others; to whom 
though Uie highc .4 praise be attributed by the most, yet some 
think he wanted sotemness. Wotton on ArckUrdure, 

7. Affected gravity. 

Pr’ythce, Vii^ia, turn thy sdemnets out o’ door. 

And go nloiig with us. Shakspeare, Corid. 

Be tins truth eternal ne’er forgot. 

Solemnity’s a cover for a sot. Young, 

This speech ended with a solevmily of accent. 

Female Quixote. 

Solemmiza'tion. n. s. [from solemnize.] The act of 
solemnizing; celebration. 

Soon followed*the sdenmzatim of the marriage between 
Charles and Aune diitchcss of Bretagne, with v^om he re¬ 
ceived the diitchy of Bretagne. Bacon, lien. I'll, 

To SoTemnize. t). a, {^solemnisery French; from 
solemn.] 

I. To dignify by particular formalities ; to cdchralc. 

Dorilaus in a great battle was deprived of life; his olisc- 

S nics being no more sdemnized by the tears of lus partakers 
tan the blood of his enemies. Sidney, 
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Bajptism to be aUuiinutered in oae jploce, and luarxlage to* 
ImtiSmi m another. Hookn. 

Thai can th^ sprinkle all the parts with wine. 

And utacie feast to so/emiuce that day. Skpenier, F. Q. 

The inultitude of the celestial host were heard to lolemnize 
his miraculous birA. Fo^, Seraph, Low. 

Their choice nolnlity and flower 
Met from all parts to tolemnixe this feast. * MiUon, S. A. 

2. To peribrm religiously once a year. 

What commandment the Jews hod to celebrate their f^t 
of dcdication^is never spoken of in Uic law, yet toiemnized 
even by our mviour himself. Hooker. 

So'iJtMNLY. adv. [from solemn.'] 

1. With annual religious ceremonies. 

2 . 'With formal gravity and stateliness; with aifccted 
gravity. 

There are, in points of wisdom and sufiicienry, that do 
nothing or little vuiy iotcmnlp. Fmvh, Ess. 

l^e ministers of state, who gave us law. 

In comers, with selected friends, withdraw; 

There in deaf murmurs solemnly arc wise, 

Wbisp’riim like winds, <«re hurricanes arise. Drydcn. 

3. With formal state. 

Let him land. 

And sdemtdu see him set on to London. Shakspeare, Hen. V, 

4. With religious seriousness. 

To demonstrate how much men are blinded by their own 
partially, I do soletnnly assure the reader, that he is the only 
[icrson mm whom I ever heard that objection. Sioi/i. 

8o'i.en£ss.# ■) n. s . [from sole.] State of lieing not 
So'leship. 5 connected or implicated with others ; 
single state. 

This ambition of a sole power—this dangerous solesMp is 
a fault in our church indeed. 5 ir E. l^ering’s Speeches, |). 134. 

France has an advantage, over and above its alnlitics in the 
cabinet and the drill of its negotiators; which is (if I may use 
the expression) its sokneu, cpnrinuity of riches and power 
within Itself, and the nature of its government. 

Ld, Cheeieifield. 

To SOLFCIl?^ V. a. [solicito, Lat. soUcitery Fr.] 

1. To importune; to intreat. 

If you bethink yourself of any crime, 

Unreconcil’d as ret to heaven und grace, 

Saiicil for it straight. Shaksjieare, Olhello, 

We heartily m&st 

Your gracious self to take on yon the charge 
And kingly government of this your land. 

O sr 0 <v __ . . » W* 

ShtinfjiyftiTfp RicHk mH* 

How he solidU heaven 

Himself best knows; but strangdy visited people. 

The mere despair of surray. he cures. Shakspeare. 

,Did I request thee. Maker! from my cbij', 

To mould me man ? Did I solicit thee 

From darkness to promote me ? * Milton, P. L. 

The guardian or my finth so false did prove, 

As to mint me with lawless love. liryien, Aurengz. 

2 . To cali to action; to summon; to awake; to 
excite. 

Solieit Henry with her wondemus praise! 

Bethink thee on her virtues thtt^surmount 
Her natural graces, that extinguish art. Shakspeare, Hen. VI, 
That firuit solicited her longing ^e. MiUon, P. L. 

Sounds and some tangible qusuities solicit their proper senses, 
and force an entrance to the mind.- Locke. 

Ho is solicited by irapular custom to indulge himself in for¬ 
bidden liberties. ^ Fogers, Serm. 

3. To implore; to ask. 

V^th tW she wmt again, till he again soliciting the conclu¬ 
sion of her story, Tnen must you, said she, know the story of 
Amphidus? _ Sidn^. 

4. To attempt; to try to obtain. 

Ido not long 

To go a-foot yet, and so&dt causes. Feaum. and FI, Captain. 

I have bom detained all this morning ro/ictriag some business 
between the Treasmy and our ofiice. 

Shr F, Steele, Episl. Corresp. 1. laS. 
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} view my crime, but kindle at the view. 

Repent old pleasures, and solicit new. , Pope. 

5. To disturb; to disquiet. A Latinism. 

SoUcit not thy thoughts aritb matters hid. MiUon, P.L. 
1 find your love, and would reward it too; 

' Bl^ anxious fears/ofleit my weak breast. Hryden, Sihsh. Friar. 
SouciTA'Tiov.-f* «. s. [so/tcfVofion, Fr. Cotgrave; 
from solicit.] 

1 . Importunity; act of im^rtuning. 

I can prodflcc a man 
Of feniolc seed, far abler to resist 
All Ills solicUatwHs, and at length 

All his vast force, and drive hmi back tofeell. MiUon, P. R. 

2. Invitation; excitement. 

Children arc surrounded with new things, which, by a con¬ 
stant solicitation of their senses, drew the mind constantly to 
them. Locke. 

SoLi'ciTOR.'l' M. s. Isolicitew, Fr. CTotgrave; from 
sdicil.] 

1. One wlio importunes, or entreats. Tliis meaning 
is overpassed by Dr. Johnson. 

He became, of a soikiter to corrupt her, a most devout ex- 
horter, and a most earnest persuader, that she should all her 
lifo-daies persistc in her most godlye profession of peqietuull 
viiginitic. Martin, Marr. of Priests, (1354,) A a. 4. 

2. One who petitions for another. 

Be meriy, Cassio; 

For thy solicitor shall rather die. 

Than give thy cause away. Shakspeare, Othello, 

Honest minds will consider poverty ns a recommendation in 
the person who applies himself to them, and make the justice 
of bis cause fhe most powerful soliritor in his bciuilf. Addison. 

3. One who does in Chancery the business which is 
done by attornies in other courts. 

For the king’s attorney and soUcitor general, their continual 
use for the king’s service requires men every way fit. Facon. 

SOLI'CITOUS. adj. [^ieiltts, Latin.] Anxious; 
careful; concerned. It has commonly about before 
that which causes anxiety; sometimes far or tf. 
For is proper before something to be obtained. 

Our hearts arc pure, when we ore not soUcUovls of the opi¬ 
nion and censures of men, but only that we do our duty. 

Jlp. ‘Taylor. 

Enjoy the present, whatsoever it be, and be not sidicilousfio 
the future. Fp. Taylor, Rule of lining holy. 

The colonel had been intent upon other things, and not 
enough solicitous to frnish the fortificarions. (Sarendoa. 

In providing money fur disbanding the armies, upon which 
they were marvelously solicitous, there arose a question. 

Oarendon. 

They who were in truth zealous for the preservation of the 
laws, were sotiei/ous to preserve the king’s honour from anyrin- 
di|mity, and his regal power from violation. Clarendon. 

Land attended on bis majesty, which he would have been 
excused from, if that design had not been in view, to accom¬ 
plish which he was foScUous for his advice. Clarendon. 

There kept their watch the legions, while the grand 
la counsel sat, solicitous what chance 

Might intercept their emperour sent. Mbton, P. L. 

Without si^ of boast, or sign of joy, 

SoU^tosu and blank, he thus began. Milton, P. R, 

No man is solicitous aiout the event of that which he has in 
his power to dispose of. &»//<. 

XDU have not only been careful of my fortune, the effect of 
your nobleness, but you have been so^ous of my reputation, 
which if that of your kindness. ' Hryden. 

The tender dame, solicitous to know 
Whether her child should reach old age or no, 

Consults jfoe sage Tirerias. Addison. 

How lawful and praise-worthy k the core of a femily ? And 
yet how cretainly ore many people rendered incapable of idl 
virtue, ly a worldly sefiritow temper. Law 

Sou'ciTOUSLY.' oMh [frcMn solicitous.] Anxiously; 
carefully. 
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Tiic medical art being convenant about the health and life of 
man, doctrinal mroiirR in it are to be solicUotufy avoided. 

He would surely have as toUeiloiultf promoted their learning, 
as ever he obstructed it. -Dee. ^ Chr, Piety. 

SoLi'ciTUDE.'f* n. *. Isolicitude, Fr. Cotgrave; solici- 
tudo, Lat.] Anxiety; carefulness. K * 

In this, b)’ comparison, we behold the many cares and great 
labours of worldly men, their to/icilude and outward thews, and 
puUick ostentation, their ^ridpr and vanities. Ralegh. 

If they would but provide for et|pitr with the same lotici- 
tude, and real care, as they do for tms life, they could not fail 
of heaven. TittoUon. 

Tliey are to be known 1 ^ a wonderful toSeiludefor the repu> 
tation of their friebds. Toiler. 

SoLi'ciTREss. n. s. [feminine of solicitor .1 A woman 
who petitions for another. 

I had the most earnest toRMreu, ns well as the fmrest; and 
nothing could be refused to my lady Hyde. Oryden. 

SCVLID. adj. {solidus^ Lat. solidct Fr.] 

1. Not liquid; not fluid. 

Land that ever bum’d 

With Kolid, as the lake with liquid fire. litiUou, P. L. 

2. Notholfow; foil of matter; compact; dense. 

Thin airy things extend themselves in place, 

Things snlid take up little space. CtmUy. 

I hear his thundering voice resound. 

And pampling feet that shake the toM ground. Drydcn. 

3. Slaving all the geometrical dimensions. 

In otidid foot arc 1728 solid inches, wcigliing 76 pound of 
rain water. Arbuihnot on Coins. 

4. Strong; firm. 

The duke’s new palace is a noble pile built after this manner, 
which makes it look very to/id and majestick. Addison. 

5. Sound; not weakly. 

If persons devote themselves to science, they should be well 
assured of a sidid and strong constitution of Ixidy, to bear tlie 
lutiguc. Watts on the Mind. 

6 . Heal; not empty; true; not fallacious. 

_ This might satisfy sober and wise men, not with soil and spe> 
ciouB wtirds, but with pregnant and solid reasons. King Charles. 

Either .lot define at all, or seek out odicr solider methods, 
and more catholick grounds of denning. Hmunumd. 

The earth may of solid good contain 
More plenty than the sun. Mdlon, P. L. 

7. Not light; not superficial; grave; profound. 

These, wanting wit, affect grasdty, and so by tiic name of 

solid men; and a solid man is, in plain English, a solid solemn 
f(Mtl. Drtfdea. 

So'i.iD. n. s. [In pliysick.] The part containing the 

fluids. 

The first and most simple solids of our body are perhaps 
merely terrestrial, and inciqiable of any change or disease. 

Arhuthnof. 

To So'lidate.# V. a. [solido, Lat.] To make firm 
or solid. 

This shining piece of ice, 

Which melts so soon away 
With the sun’s ray, 

Thy verse dOC! solidate and eiystalliae. Cowley. 

SoLi'niTY. «. s. Isolidiie, Fr. soliditas, liat. from 
solid.'] 

t. Ifolness of matter; not hollowness. 

2. Firmness; hardness; compactness; density; not 
fluidity. 

That which hinders the approach of two bodies, when th^ 
arc moving one towards anraer, I esU soRdity. ^ Laeie. 

The stone itself, whether naked or invested vridi earth, is 
not its soSdity secured, hut washed down. Woadmrd. 

3. Truth; not fitHacfousness; intellectual strength; 
certain^. 

The most known rules are placed in so beautiful a light, that 
they have all the gmees of novelQr; and mi^ the reader, who 
was before acquainted with them, BtiU more convinced of their 
truth and soliaiiy. Addison, Sped. 
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His fellow-peers have attended to his eloquence, and have 
been convinced by tlic solidity of his reasoning. Prior. 

This pretence lias a great deal more of art, than of solidily in 
it. Witieriand. 

So'lidly. culv. [from solid.] 

1. Firmly; densely; compactly. 

2 . Truly; on ^|bod grounds. 

A complete brave man ought to know solidly the main end 
be is in the world for. H'lgby- 

I look upon this as a sufficient ground for any rational man 
to take up his religion upon, and which I *ddy the siilitlcst 
atheist in the world solidly to answer; namely, that it is good 
to be sure^ South. 

So'lidmess. n. s. [from soitd.] Solidity; flrnmcss; 
density. 

It bearcth misseltoc: the cause may be the cIoscnc!>.s and 
solidness of the wood and pith of the oak. Huron. 

It is built with that unusual solidness, that it seems he in¬ 
tended to make a sacrifice to perpetuity, and to contest with 
the iron teeth of time. Howell, t'ce. For. 

Solidu'ngulous. adJ. [solidus and ungula, ].Atin.] 
Whole-hoofed. 

It is set down by Aristotle and Pliny, that an horse and all 
sulidungulous or whole-hoofed aiiimah nave no gall, which wc 
find repugnant unto reason. llroton, Vtdg. Err. 

►SOLIFI'DIAN. «. s. [solas and./dr.<r, Latin.] One 
who supposes only faith, not works, necessary to 
justificiitiun. 

It may be justly feared, that the title of fundamentals, being 
ordinarily confin^ to the doctrines of faith, hath occasioned 
that great scandal in the church of Ood, at which so iimiiy 
myriads of sutifidians have stumbled, and fallen irreversibly, by 
conceiving heaven a reword of true opinions Hanmond. 

Soi.iFi'uiAN.’ii= a^. Professing the tenets of a soii- 
fidian. 

A solifidian Christian is a nullifidian iiagan, and confutes his 
tongue with his hand. Feltham, Res. ii. 47. 

Soi-ifi'dianism.# n. s. tenets of solifidians. 

Such is his discourse of justification by faith without works, 
wliich runs througliout the c|iistle; which was abused, even in 
the apostolick age, to a dangerous kind of solijidianism by the 
Gnnsiick hereticks. Rp. RuU, Woris, iii. 880. 

7 bSoLi'i,o^>i)izE.* V. n. [from soliloquy.] To utter 
a soliloquy. 

.SOLI'l^OQUY. w. s. [solilogue, Fr. solus and loquer, 
Lat.] A discourse made by ofic in solitude to him¬ 
self. 

The whole poem is a soliloquy; Solomon is the person that 
speaks: he is at once the hero and the author; but he tells us 
very often what others say to him. _ Prior. 

Ue finds no respite from his anxious grief. 

Then seeks from his vilHoquy relief. Garth, JXftmts. 

If I should own myself in love, you know lovers arc nl. ’ays 
allowed the comfort of soliloquy. Spectator. 

So'uPEPE. n. s. [sdus and pedes, Lat.] An animal 
whose feet are not clovmi. 

Solipedes, or firm footed animals, os horses, asses, and mules, 
are in mighty number. Brown, Vtdg. Err. 

SouTA'iRE.'il* a. s. [solitaire, Fr.] 

1. A recluse; a hermit. 

Often have I been going to take possession of Mmquiliity, 
when your convenation has spoiled me for a soRtaire. Pope. 

2. An ornament for the neck. 

Before a soRtaire, behind 

A twisted ribbon. Shenstone, Progr. of Taste, F. i. 

She sees him now in sash and sditture 
March in review with Mfilo’s strut and store. 

Neuile, Tmil. of Jur. p. 70. 

Souta'iuak.# n. s. [from solitary.] A hermit; .n 
solitary. 

This man inhered togetiier all the dispersed monks and 



oditt ioUtarum of Italy, ig that in a abort dme he had no lex 
than twelve monasteria about him. 

■ Sir R, Ttaittkn, Monatt. Ltfe, p. 8. 

So'uTAliiLY. adv. {from solitary.'} Insolitnde; with 
loneliness; without company. 

How should that sjdisist MoiitarUy by it^f> which hath no 
substance, but individfrally the veiy same ihereby others sub¬ 
sist with it ? Hooker. 

Feed thy people with thy rod, the iocfc of thine heritage, 
which dwell loMarity in the wood. Mie. vii. 14. 

So'mtarinebs. n. m. [from solitaty.'] Solitnde; for¬ 
bearance of company; habitual retirement. 

There is no cause to blame the pnnee for sometimes hearing 
them: the blame-worthiness is, that to hear them he rather 
goes to ioStarineu than mokes tiicin come to company. 

Sidney. 

You subject yourself to lolitarinett, the sly bnemy that doth 
most separate a man from well doing. Sidney. 

At h^e in wholsome tolUarinetr, 

My piteous soul b^an the wretchedness 

of suitors at the court to mourn. Donne. 

SOTLITARY. ad/, [soli/aire, Fr. soltlarins, Lat.] 

T. Living alone; not having company. 

Those rare and iotUary, these in flocks. MUlon, P. L. 

2 . Retired; remote from company: done or passed 
without company. 

In respect that it is toRlary, I like it very well; but in respect 
that it is private, it is a very vile life. Skakipeare. 

Satan explores his MolUary flight. MUlon, P. L. 

Him fair Lavinia 

Shall breed in mves to lead a iolUary life. Dryden, din. 

3. Gloomy; dtsmal. 

Let that nigh^be toUiary, let no joyful voice come therein. 

Job. 

4. Single. 

Nor did a toSlary vengeance serve: the cutting ofl*one head 
-is not enough; the eidest son must be involved. King Charlet. 

Relations nitemately relieve each other, their mutual edn- 
currenccs supporting their solitary instabilities. Brown. 

So'litart. m s. [from the adjective.] One that lives 
alone; a hermit. 

You describe so well your hermitical state of life, that none 
of the ancient anchorites could go beyond you, for a cave, witli 
a spring, or any of the ^ommodatioiis that l^fit a solitary. 

Pope, Lett. 

•So'lituue. n. s. {solitttde, Fr. solitudo, Lat] 

1. X<onelyUfe; state of being alone. 

. It hod been hard to have put more truth and pntruth 
tocher, in few words, than nt that q)eech; whosoever is 
delated with solUude, is mti.er a wild beast or a god. Baeon, 
What caU’stthott solUude? Is not the earth 
. With various living creatures, and the^ir. 

Replenish’d, and w these at thy command 
To come, and play before thee? MUlon, P.L, 

Sueb only can enjoy the cotintty jvbo are capable of thinking 
. when they are diere: then they are prepared for solUude, and 
in that tmvde is prepared for them. Dryden. 

2. Loneliness; remoteness from compq^y. 

The soUadc of his little parish is become matto* of great 
comfort to him, because be hopes tiiBt<>od has placed him and 
his flock there, to make it their way to heaven. Law. 

3. A lonely place; adesei^ 

In these deep soliliida, and awful cells, 

Where heav'nly-pensive contemplation dwells. P^. 

SoiyvAGANT.# adf. {solivaguSf Lat.] Wnndeiing 
about alcHie. 

A description of the nSpure drudge;—that is to say, a 
solivagasa or solitary vagrant. Granger on Etxl. p. 

So'uwuu*f- «. s. [solarium, low Latin; s^'er, old 
French.] An upper room; aloft; a garret. For- 
jn^ly a^ an open gallery^ ab the top of the house. 

. See Tyrrwhitt, Gloss. Chauc. in V. Soueb-haix. 
Jt i« a Cbtnii^ term for a ground-roomj an entry, a 


mdleiy,- a stage of boards in a mine. See Pryce’s 
Oirn. Grammar. , 

Some skilfully dricth their hops on a kel, 

And some on a sollar, oft turning them wd. Tuner. 

Stone steps that led to the solar or chamber. 

# ^ A. Wood, Ann. Unio. O*. an. ia;j8. 

Soi^isa'tion.^ n.s. [from the musical terms mu'} 
A kind of solfaing. See To Sol-fa. 

. Shakspeore shows by the eofllext, tiiat be was well acquainted 

with tile property of npe syllables [fa, sol, la, mij in solmisa- 
tion, which inqily a se^ of sounds so unnatural, that apdeut 
musidans prohibited their use. 

Dr. Burney, Hole on Skakspeards K. Lear. 

SOLO.^ n. s. [Italian.] A tune playra by a single 
instrument; an air sung by a single voice. 

There is not a labourer or handicniftman that, in the cool 
of the eveniug, does not relieve himself with solas and sonatas! 

Taller, No. sss. 

It were to be wished, that in our established chiireb extem¬ 
pore playing were as much discountenanced as extempore 
praying: and that the oiwMist was us closely obliged, in this 
solo and separate part of his office, to keep to set forms, as the 
officiating minister. Msssonoa Church Mus. p.68. 

So'lomon’s Loaf. n. s. A plant. * 

So'lomon’s Seal. n. s.' { pblygOnatum, Lat.] A plant. 

SO'LSTICE. n. s. [so&I/cc, Fr. solstitium, lAit.] 

1. The point beyond which tlie sun does not go; the 
tropical point; the point at which the day is longest 
in Summer, or shortest in Winter. 

2. It is taken of itself commonly for the Sumnicr 
solstice. 

The siin, ascending unto the northern ugns, bc^tteth first 
a .temperateheat in the dr, which by his approach unto the 
splice he intendeth, and by continuation increaseth the same 
even upon declination. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Let the plowmen’s prayer 

Be for moist solstices, and Winters fair. May, Virg. 

Solsti'tiai- adj. [solslicial, Fr. from solstice.'} 

1. Belonging to the solstice. 

Observinff the dog-dayi ten days before and after the equi¬ 
noctial and solstitial points, by this observation alone, are ex¬ 
empted a hundred days. _ Brotun, Vulg. Err. 

2. Happening at the solstice, or at Midsummer. 

From thp North to call 
Decrepit Winter; from the South .0 bring 
SolstUtal Summer’s beat. Milton, P. L. 

The fields laboMrlkwith thirst; Aquarius had not shed 
His wonted showers, and Sirius parch’d with heat 
Solstitiid the green herbs. PUBps. 

So'lvable.# adj. [solvable, Fr. Cotgravc.] Possible 
to be cleared,by inquiry or reason; capable of being 
paid. Hie latter is the French meaning. Solvable 
seems a more correct spelling than sdvible s so, 
resolvable, 

Vm solvable eoloanbiewe might say solvent uid appa¬ 
rent. T^e, hiv. of PurL H. 493. 

So'luble. adj. [sot^il^lst.'} 

1, Capabieof dissafudOD or separadon of parts. ^ 

* Sugar is a ltd ofiioifiinibmngtaltiMr in water and fusible in fire. 

. - Arbuthnot. 

2. P|aducing laxity; relaxing. 

Solubi'litt. n. s. [from soluble.} Suscepdveness of 
sepBtadon of partp.. - I , 

,. 'nls'caimot accounTfor the iadisislyahlc coherence of some 
and the (bgiH^ iai idhMUy of others, GtanvUle. 

To SOtsVE. V. a.^^sokot iutin.] To clear; to cx- 
- plain; to untie an IpipUectual knot 

He would Mplve high dispute 

With conjugal caresses. MUlon, P. L. 

The limning of the regale only to Christian princes, did 
mfaer involve and pe^lex the cause, tbaa ai^ way sofor it 

Ledw. 



SOM 

Do thon, my toni, the dettin’d period wait, 

When God imill lohe the dark decrees of fate; 

His now unequal dispensations clear, 

And make all wise and beautiful appw. Tidcdl. 

It is mere trifling to raise olgections, merely for the sake of 
answering and toliAng them. WiMt,' 

So'LVENCY.'f* n. s. [from solvent.'} Ability to pay. 

They SVC the debtor prescritnng at the point of the bayonet 
the medium of his lotvency toHhe creditor. Burke^ 

SCyLVENT. adj, [scdvetis, Lat.5 

1. Havinc the power to cause dissolution. 

M'hrn dissolved in water, it is not hy the eye distinguishable 
from the soIvctU body, and appears as fluid. Boyle. 

2. Able to ])ay debts contracted. 

So'i.VER.=!t K. 5. [from solve,} Whoever or whatever 
explains or clears. 

So'lvible. adj. [from soZw.] Possible to be cleared 
by reason or inquiry. 

Intellective mcmoiy 1 call an act of the intellective faculty, 
because it is wrought by it, though I do not ^quire how or 
where, because; it is not tulviUe. Hale, Ong. of Mankind. 

So'lunU'Uoose.*^ n. s. A fowl. I know not whether 
solund or solaud. !)]'. Johnson.—iSo^uruZ-goose is 
the usual name: sule or sula is believed to be the 
true one. See Pennant, and Dr. Jamieson. 

A iolund~/<oote is in bigness and feather very like a tnnie 
goose, but his bill longer, and sq|ncwhat pointed; his wings 
also much longer, licing two yards over. drew. 

A Scot, when from the gallow-trcc let loose. 

Drops into Styx, and turns a totand-gmae, Cleaocland, 

.SoLu'TioN.'f* n. ji Isolidion, Kr. salulio, Lat.] 

I. Disruption; breach; disjunction ; separation. 

In all bodies there is an appetite of union, and evitation of 
of continuity. ' Bacon, Kat, Hitt, 

z. Matter dissolved; th.*!! wliich contains anything 
dissolved. 

Arctmus, to procure sleep, recommends a nolution of opium 
in water to foment the forehead. Arhulhnut on Coitit. 

When salt of Tartar per deliqnium, poured into the Molulioii 
of any metal, precipitates the metal, and makes it tail down to 
the bottom of the liquor in the form of mud, does not this 
argue that the acid parades are attnicted more strongly by the 
salt of tartitr than by the metal, and by the stronwr attraction 
go from the inctal to the salt of tartar i' Newton, Opt. 

3. ResoluUou of a doubt; remova} of an intellectual 
difficulty. 

Something yet of doubt remuns. 

Which only thy loluUon can resolve. MUftm, P. L. 

They mvc the reins to wandering thoughts, 

Till by weir own perplexities involv’d 
They ravel more, still less resolv’d. 

But never find sclf.satisfying tolulion, Milton, S. A. 

With hope and fear 
The woman did the new tobdion hear 
The man diffides in his own angury,’ 

And doubts. Dry den. 

This will instruct you to pve a plainer tolulion of any difii* 
cuhies that may attend the thcme,''an(f refute objections. 

H'attf. 

4. Release: deliverance; discharge. 

A deliverance out of any state or power is called solution. 

Barrow on the Power of the Keys. 

So'lutive.*^ adj. [so/u/j^ fr. Cot^rave; from solvo, 
Lat] Laxative; caasmgrelaxation. 

Thoi^ it would not be so abstersive, opening, afld toluHve 
as meBi[, yet it will be more lenitive'in sh^ diseases; Bacon. 

SOM APICAL.# 7 adj. [rwyMtiHisf Gr.] Corporeal; 

SOMA'TICK. 5 bdonging to the body. 

Scotlf and Ash. 

So'matist.# ft. s, [fnnn aOtiMf Gr. the bodv,] One 
who denies all spiritual substances: lomewb^e used 
by Glanville, 
voj:.iy. 


SO M 

SoMATO^LOar. ft. *. und Atyw.] The doctrine 

of bodies. 

So'mbre.# 7 a^. [sombre, Fr.] Dark; gloomy 
So'mbroub. 5 Sombre should not be used. 

In Hagley you were seen 
With bloodshed eyes and sombre mien. 

Grainger, Ode to Sohlnde 

A sombrout rankness of expression. 

* Warhurton, Doet. of Grate, i. 

A certain uniform stnun of sombrous gravity. 

IVartoH, Hist.E. P. iii. I7r. 

Some. A termination of many adjcctivcii, whicii de¬ 
note qualiw or property of any tiling. It is gene¬ 
rally joined with a substantive: as gamesome, {saam, 
Dutch.] 

SOME. adj. [pom, pum, Saxon; sums, Golhick; sum. 
Germ, som, Danish; soni, sommig, Dutch.] 

1. More or less, noting an indeterminate quantity. 

Wc landed some hundred men, where we found some fresh 

water. Xateeh. 

2. More or fewer, noting an indeterminate number. 

Let me leave so}iie of the folk that are with me. Gen. xxxiii. 
First go with me some few of you, and see the place and how 

it may be made convenient for you; and then send for your 
sick. Bacon. 

3. Certain persons. Some is often used absolutely for 
some }7eopIc; part. 

Some to the sliorcs do fly. 

Some to the woods, or whither fear advis’d; 

But running from, all to destruction bye. Daniel. 

Not in tlie neighbouring moon as some have dream’d. 

Milton, P.It. 

Your edicts tome reclaiin from sins. 

But most your life and blest example wins. Dryden, 

4. Some is opposed to some, or to olketv. 

It may be that the queen’s treasure, in so' great occasions of 
disbursements, is not always so ready; but lieing paid as it is, 
now tome, and then tome, it is no great imfKivcrisbment to her 
coffers. Spenser on Iretand. 

5. It is added to a number, to show that the number 
is uncertain and conjectural. 

Being cm- untered with n strong storm tame eight leagues to 
the westwiud of Scilly, I held it the office of a commander to 
make a port. Ralegh. 

At the higher end of a creek Miibrook lurketh between two 
hills, a village of some eighty liouscs. _ Carew. 

Old men’s spirits Visual, contrary to those of pimblind men, 
unite not, but when the object is at some good distan ee . 

^ Bacon. 

Sir Edward Poiningf, oftex he had continued at Sluice some 
good while, returned unto the king, then before Bulmgna. 

Bacon. 

The number slmn on the rebels’ part were tome two th'ni- 
sand. Bacon. , 

They have no black men amongst them, excqit tome few 
which dwell on the sea-coast. HeyStt. 

He bore away the prize to the admiration of tome hundrus. 

* Additoti. 

Your good-natur’d gods, they say. 

Descend tome twice or thrice a-day. Prior. 

Paint, patches, jewels laid aside. 

At night astronomers agree, 

' The. evening has thcdaybcly’d, 

,And Phyllis is some forty-three.' JRrior. 

6. One; any without determining which. 

The pilot of some small nigbt^bunder'd titiff. Milton, P. L. 
So'mebooy. n. s. [some and body.} 
t. One; not nob^y; a person indiscriminate and 
undetermined. 

Jesusirid, Somdody hath touched me; for I ^ceive that 
rirtuc is gone out of me. St. Luke, viiL 46. 

O that sir Jidui wen come, be would moke this a biooify 
■ day to somefto:^. Skak^Kart,J 3 tH.Sr. 



SOM 


S O M 

If there Itc a tacit leogue, it i* agauiit lomewhat or tomtMig: 
V'hochouUtbey be? Isitafnuiiiitwililbeuiitii? No. Ititagaimt 
aucb roots and shoals of people as have utt«Iy degenerated 
from tbc laws of nature. Bacon. 

if he had not done it when he did, tomebody else might have 
done it for him. Iley/in. 

We must draw in tomebodt/, thaf may etmd 
’Twixt us and danger. Denham, Sophy. 

The hopes that what he has must come to rmaedoc^iand that 
he has no heirs, have that effect, that he has evei^ day three 
or four invitations. Addmm, Sped. 

2. A person of considenttion. 

Th cudas rose up, boasting himsdf to be tomebody. AcU, 

So'm£0£al. adv. [f umbeal, l%ixon.] In some d^ree. 
Obsolete. 

8ik» now I see thou speak’st of spite. 

All for thou lackest eomedele their deUght. Spenter, 

So'mehow. adv. [some and Aow.] One way or other; 
1 know not how. 

The vesioilar cells may be for receiving the arterial and 
nervous juices, that by ttieir action upon one another they 
may be swelled lomekow, so as to shorten the length of eveiy 
fibnL • Cheyiie. 

So'MEnsAor.T.'f'') [somaset is the corruption; 
So'merset. > 5 sommer, n beam, and sault, Fr. 

a leap. Dr. Johnson. — Sommet f or sommicr, is 
indeed a piece of timber; but appears to have no 
connection with the word before us, which Sher¬ 
wood translates into the Fr. sobresault, and which 
Pasquier pronounces a corruption of souple-saidt 
or satd. Sec Menauo in V.,Soubresaut. But, 
as Mr. Tookc has observed, the word is the Ital. 
soprasalto, {sopra and salto,) ** voltondo ia persona 
sotto sopra senza toccar terra colie maiii, o con 
altro.” Della Crusco. Sec also Summersadlt.] 
A leiq) by which a jumper throws himself from a 
hei^t, and turns over his head. 

He could doc 

The vaulter’s inmher&lu. Donne, Poemt, p. 310. 

A* when some boy, trying the tomenaut. 

Stands on his head and feet, as he did lie 
To kick against earth’# spangled canopy. 

Browne, Brit. Patt. B. i. S. 3. 
I will only make him break bis neck in doing a iommerset. 

Betaim. and Pt. Fmr Mmdqfihe Inn. 
He fancied the world turned round with him, and that the 
revolution was just about doing the umenet. 

Account T. H'higg, JStq. (1710,) p. a. 

So'METHma. n.s. [fum&nj, Saxon.] 

1. A thing existing, though it appears not what; a 
thing or matter indeterminate. 

Wlteu fierce Bavar 

/'Did from afar the British chief behold. 

Betwixt despair and rage, and hope and nain. 

Something vnthin his warring bosom roll'd. Prior. 

Tlie force of the air upon the pulmonaiy artery is but small, 
in respect of that of the ueart; but it is still sonir^Amg. 

Arbuthnot on AlimenU, 
You’ll say the whole world has something to do, something to 
talk of, tomething to wish for, and tametlang to be employed 
about; Imt pray put nil these together, and what is 

the sum totu but just nothing. P<^t Aclt. 

Here she beholds the chaos dork and deep. 

Where nameless somethings in thdr causes sleep. Pofie. 

2. More or less; not nothing. 

SomeMnst yet of doubt remains. Mdlon, 

, Years fuUowhw years steal something every day, 

At last they steal us from ourselves away. Pip*. 

Still from bii little he could something spare, * 

To (t«d the hunm, and to eloathe the bare. Harte. 

3. A thing waa^g a fixed d^omination. 

. iSimieMwbetweenacottiecandacdl— 

Tct virtue here cdnld sleep, and peace could dwell. Ilartc, 


4. Part. 

Something of it arises from OUT infimt state. Watts. 

5. Diatance not great 

I will acquiunt you with the perfect tpy o’ the time: fiu't 
must be done to-night, and something from the palace. 

Shaispeare. 

So'methimg. adv. In some degree. 

The pain went away upon it ; but he was something discou- 

A raged by a new pain falling some days alter upon his mbuw, on 
the other side. Temple, 

jJo'METiME. adv. [some and ftW.] 

1. Once; formerly. 

What ait thou that osuip’st this time of night, 

Together witli that fiiir and warlike form, 

In which the majesty of buried Denmark 

Did sometime march ? Shahspeaee, Hamlet. 

Good somc/ime queen, prepare thee hence for France. 

Shahspearr. 

2. At one time or other hereafter. 

Su'metime^. adv. [some and times.'} 

1. Not never; now and then; at one time or other. 

It is good that we sometimes be contradicted, and that ue 

always brar it well; for perfect peace cannot be hud in this 
world. Bp- Taylor. 

2. At one time; opposed io sometimes, or to another 
time. 

11)6 liody passive is better wrought upon at sometimes than 
at others. » Bacon, Not, Hist. 

Sometimes the one, and sometimes the other, may be danced 
upon in these scripture descriptions. Burnet. 

He writes not always of a piece, but somdimes mixes trivial 
things with those of greater moment: sometimes also, though 
not ofren, he runs riot, and knows not when lie has said 
enough. Drydeti, Fab. Pref. 

So'mewhat. n. s. [some and what.} 

1. Something; not nothing, though it be uncertain 
what. 

Upon the sea somewhat met bought did rise. 

Like blur.ish mists. Dryden, Ind. F.mp. 

He that shuts liis eyes against a small light, on purfiose to 
avoid the sight of somewhat that displeases him, would, for the 
same |pason, shut them against the sun. Atterbury. 

2 . More or less. 

Concerning every of these, somewhat Clirist hotli cam- 
manded, which must be kept til’ the world’s end: on tlic con¬ 
trary side, in every of them somewhat there way be added, as 
the church judges it expedient. Hookmr. 

lliese salts nave somewhat of a nitrous taste, but mixt witli 
a smatch of vitriolick. ^ Grew. 

3. Part greater or less. 

Somewhat of his good sense will suffer^ in this transfuuon, 
and much of the bmuty of his thoughts will he lost. Dryden. 

So'mewhat. adv. In some degree. 

The ilowre of armes, Lycymnius, that somewhat aged grew. 

Chapman. 

Holding of ths breath deth help somewhat to cease the hic¬ 
cough. ^ Bacon, Nat. Hid. 

He is somewhat arrogant nt his first entrance, and is too in¬ 
quisitive through the whole; yet these imperfi ctions hinder 
not our compassion. Dryden, 

So'mewhere. adv. [some and toAere.] In one place 
or other; not nowhere. 

Hopeless and forelorn _ 

They are return’d, and somewhere live obscurely. Denham. 

Coinpressiog two prisms hard together, tnat their sides, 
which by chance were a very iitUe convex, might someudwre 
touch one another, 1 found the place in which thqi touched to 
become absolutely tranijlarcnt, as if they had there been one 
continued piece of . Niwdoii, Opt. 

Does something still, and somewhm yet remain, 

Reward or punishment? Prior, 

Of the uead we must speak gently; and therefore, as Mr. 
Dtyden wyt somewhere, peace be to its manes. Pope, 

So'MEWHiLE.’f n. s. [some and wAtfe / Sax. jxwnrbpyle.] 
Once; for a time. Out^of use. 



SON 

Though under colour of the •hapherdi tmevMe, 

There crept in wolves full of fniuu and guile. 

That often devoured their own sheep, 

And often the ifawherd that did 'em keep. Spmtr, Sktp. Cat. 
Somna'mbdust.w n. s, [torntm and ambuio, Lat.] 
One who walks in his sleep. * 

liie directs himself with unerring cmainty 

through the most intricate windings, and over the most dan¬ 
gerous precipices; and, without any apparent assistance from 
the organs of sense, has been known to read, write, and com.r 
pose. Bp, Porteui, Sem. (1789.) 

So'hner.# n. s. [See Summoker.] One who cites 
or summons. 

We are desirous to redress such abuses and aggrievanccb, us 
are said to grow by tmuen or apparitors. 

. Conti, and Canout Eeelei. i 138. 

SoMNi'rEROtis.'f* ttdj, [somnifere, Fr. tomnifer, Lat.] 
Causing sleep; procuring sleep; soporiferoas; dor- 
mitivc. 

They ascribe ail this redundant melancholy to tonmferout 
potions. Burton, Auat, of Mel. p. j 9. 

I wish for some tonmferout ])otion that might force me to 
sleep away the intermediate time, as it does with men in sorrow. 

It'aUan, Anffer. 

Somni'fick. a<^. [fomnuf and facia, Lat] Causing 
sleep. 

SO'MNOLENCE.*!"^ n. s. {somndeniia, Latin.] 
SCyMNOLENCY. 5 Sleepiness; inclination to 
sleep. ' Cixtcram. 

1 no tompnoleuce have used. Gower, Conf, Am. B. 4. 

So'mnoi,eijt.# ttdj. [Bomnolerd'us, Latin.] *Slecpy; 

drowsy. liidlokar, and Cocknam. 

SON. B. $. [$»»»$, Golhick; ]'una, Saxon; so/in, 
German; son, Swedish; sonc, Dutch; sijn, Sclu- 
vonian.] 

1. A male Ixsrii of one nr licgotteu by one; correla¬ 
tive to futlicr or mother. 

She had a ton for her cradle, ere she had a husband for her 
bed. Skakspearr, K.Leor. 

Cast out this bond-woman and her son. Gen. xxi. 10. 

He compares the aflertion of the Divine Being to the indul¬ 
gence of a wise father, who would iiavc his tons exercised with 
labour and pain, that they may gather strength. Addison. 

2. Descendant, however distant: as, the sons of 
Adam. 

I am tiic ton of tlie wise, the ton of ancient kings. It. xix. 

3. Compellation of an old to a young man, or of a 
confessor to his penitent. 

Be plain, good ton, and homely in thv drift; '' 

Riddling confession finds but riding inrift. Skaktpeare. 

4. Native of a country. 

Britain then 

Bees arts her savage tons controul. Pope, 

5. The second person of the Trinity. 

If diou be the Son of God, come down. Si. Mail, xxvii. 40. 

6 . Product of any thing. 

Our imperfeetious prompt our corruption, pud loudly tell 
IIS we are torn of earth. Brown, Vulg. Err, 

Earth’s tall lont, the cedar, oak, and nine, 

Their parent’s undecaying strength declare. Bheimore. 

7. In scripture, sons of pride, and sons of light, de¬ 
noting some quality. ’Tis a PIcbraism. 

This new favourite 

Of Heaven, this man of clay, ton of despite. Milton, P. L. 

SoN-iR-i,AW. B. s. One married to one’s daughter. 

If virtue no bemghted beauty lack, * 

Your tow-Maw is iar ^re fair than black, Skaiipeare, Oikello. 

A foreign ifHH»AruiWBli come from ftr, 

Whose race shall bear aloft the Latian name. Lryden, Mn. 

SONA'TA. B. s. [Italian.] A tune. 

He whistled a Scotch tune, and an Italian tonata. Additon. 
Could Pedro, tliink'you, Hakem trial 
Of • sonata on Ms viol, 


SON 

Unless be bad the total cut. 

Whence every string at first was cut ? Prwi. 

SONG.-f- «. J. [fonj, ye-j-nnjon, Saxon.] 

1. Any wing modulate in the utterance. 

Noise other than the sound of dance and tong. Mi/tm, P, L 

He first thinks fit no sonnetter advance 
His censure farther than the tong or dance. Dryden. 

2 . A poem to be modulated by the voice; a ballad. 

Pardon, goddess of the Aigiit, 

Those that slew thy virgin knight; 

For the which, with tongs of woe, * 

Itouud about bis tomb they go! Staktpeme, 

In her days every man shall sing 
The merry tongt of peace to all his neighbours. 

Staktpeare, Hen. VIII. 

3. A poem; lay; strain. 

The bard that first adorn’d our native tongue. 

Tun’d to hit British lyre this ancient tong. Diyden. 

There we a while will rest; 

Our next ensiyng tong to wonderous things addrest. Draptun. 

4. Poetry; poesy. 

This subject for herokk tong pleas’d me. MSton, P. L. 

Names memorable ionfc 

If there be force in virtu^ or in tong. Pope 

5 . Notes of birds. 

The lark, the messenger of day, 

Saluted in her tong the morning grey. Drt/den. 

6. An dd Song. A trifle. 

I da nut intend to be thus put off with an old tong. Mare. 

A hopeful youth, newly advanced to great honour, was 
forced by a collier to resign all for an old tong. Additon. 

So'ngisii. ad/, [from so»g.] Containing songs; con¬ 
sisting of songs. A low word. W 

Tile longitk {lart must abound in tlie softness and varieqr of 
numbers, its intention being to please the bearing. Dtfden. 

So'ngster. n.s. [from song.'] A singer. Used of 
human singers, it is a word of slight contempt. 

The pretty tongrtert of the Spring with their various notes 
did Hceiii to welcome him as he pas^. Ilowett. 

Some imigtlert can no more sing in any chamber but thdr 
own, than some clerks read in any book but their own. 

L'Estrange, 

Either toug-'ler bolding out their throats, 

And folding .p their wings, renew’d thdr notes. Dryden. 

So'ngstress.'J* b. s, [from song,'] A female singer. 

Through the soft silence of the listening night, 

The sober-siiitrd tongttrets trills her lay. iHioaiton, Summer, 

Here the poet availed himself of an opportunity of paying 
a just ronippient to the voice and skill of a real longilreit. 

IVarloii, Moles on Miilon't Sm. Poems, 

SO'NNET.*!” n. s. [sonnet, Fr. sonnrfto, Italian.] 

I. A short poem consisting of fourteen lines, of which 
the rhymes are adjusted by a particular rule. It is 
not very suitable to the Irngliah language, and has 
not lieen used by any man of eminence sinra 
Milton, of whose sonnets this is a specimen, Dr. 
Johnson. — The sonnet owes its origin to the poets 
of Italy. Many beautiful sonnets, since the time 
of Milton, have enriched our tiational ppetiy. It 
was not generous in Dr. Johnson to cite the rollow- 
ing sonnet of Milton as a specimen, which is evi> 
deutly of a ludicrous cast. Out of eighteen EngHal, 
sonnets written by Milton, the Rev. Mr. White of 
Lichfield has well oiiseptcd, four inde^ are bad: 
the rest, though they are not tSBo from certain 
hardnesses, have a pathos and greatness in their 
simplicity, snflicient to endear the legitimate sonnet 
to every reader of taste: tbr^ pos8c.ss a charac- 
tcristick grace, which can never belong to throe 
elegiack stanzas closing with a couplet. 

5 G 2 
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A lK>ok WBK wiit of late coll’d TotrodioMloii, 

And woven close, both matter, fiinn, and idle; 
llie nil>|ect newt it walk’d the town a-while, ' 

Numbering good intellects, now seldom por'd on: 

Cries the stul-feader. Blest what a word on 
A thlc-fMise is this I and some in file 
!■ Stand spelling fidse, while one nu^t walk to Mile* 

Endgieen. Why is it harder, sirs, than Gordon, 

Colkitto, or Maedonnel, or Gal^ I 
Those rumed names to our like months mow iledc, 
lhat would mve made Quintilhm stare and gup: 

* Thy age like ours, O soul of nr John Cheek, 

Hated not learning worse than toad or a^ 

When thou taught’it Cambridge and king Edward Greek. 

Mitton. 

2. A small poem. 

Let us into the city presently. 

To sort some gentlemen well slull’d in munck ; 

I furre n sonnet that will serve the turn. SiaJttpeare. 


7 b So'NitET.# V. ft. [from the noan.]l To compose 
sonnets. Not in use. w 

Nor lady’s wanton lov& nor wanderin^night, 

L^end I out in rhimes all liebly di^t;— 

Not list I ioH«et of my mistress’fime. 

To paint some blowesse with a bffhrwed grace. 

Once did I sonnet to my sunt. 

My soul in numbers move; 

Once did I tell a thousand Urn; 

And then I was in love. 

Jones, MuuJ Garden oj DtUghls, (1610.) 

Sonmette'eh.'I*'! ft. s. [sonnetierf Fr. from jonnet.] 
So'nnbieb. a small poet, in contempt. Dr. 

So'NN|;risT. ’ Johnson. — Of diese terms for a 
So'kvXTWbiter. J writer of sonnets Dr. Johnson has 

given only the first. Shakspeaic’s true word is 


sonneler. 

Assist me, some extemporal god of rfairoei for I am sure I 
choll turn sonneter. S&kspeare, Lov^s Laboui^s fMtl. 

The prophet of the heavenly lyre. 

Great Solomon, sings in the heavenly quire. 

And is become a new-found sonnetift/ Bp.Hatt,8at.\.%. 

There ore as many kinds of gardening sw of poetiyt your 
Didcers of parterres mid flower-gmdens are qiigrammatists and 
eomeUeers in this art. Spectator. 

What woful stuff this madrigal would be. 

In some starv’d hackney sonnetteer or aae ? 

But let a lord once own the happy linev. 

How the wit brightens! how the style refines 1 '* Pope. 

A suite of tues was published fay George Whetstone, a 
sonacl-wnter of some raiui, and one eff the most passionate 
among us to bewul the peiplexitiei of love 1 * 

trarton, HM. iii. 483' 


Soni'tebous. [sonus and Jero, L 8 t .3 Giving 6 r 
bringing sound. 

Thu will appear, let the subject matter of sounds be what 
tit will; either the atmosphere, or the etherial part thereof, or 
tamferotu particles of bodies. Derham. 

Sonobi'fick. adj. [sonorm and/acio, Lat.] Producing 
sound. 

If he should ask me why a clock strikes, and pmnts to th ' 
hour; and I should say, it is by an indicating form and ionc- 
rifick quality, this'would be unsatisfactory. WeMt,Lo^. 

SONCyROUS. e<^'. {sonweux, Fr. sorutrus, Lat.3 
I. Loud sounding: giving loud or shrill sound. 
Bodies are distinguisaed ns sonorous or unsonorom. 
All the v^ile 

Sbnorotu metal Uodflhg maitiahibundk; 

At which the uidhersalhost up-sent 
A shout that tore hen’s concave. AflAon, P. L. 

2...Higb sounding: mugnifloent of round. 

The Italian opm amidst all the meanness and ikmiliarity of 
the thoughti,'hw somethii^ bcauUful and sonorous in the ex- 
' p eui si o n . Addison on liafy. 

The vowels arc ttmnrous. Orj/den. 

1 


Sono'rousi.v. ado. [from sottonm.'l With high 
round; with magnidcence of soundl 

Somo'bousness. tu s. [from sonoroiu.J 

u The gimlity of giving round. 

Enquiring of e maker of viols and lutes of what age he 
fought lutes ought to be, to attain their full and best season- 
ing tor sonorousness, be replied. That in some twenty years 
would be requisite, and in others forty. Befyte. 

z. Magnificence of round. 

So'nship. ». s. [from son.] Filiation; the character 
of a son. e 

The tqiosde to the Hebrews makes afSictioiu not only in¬ 
cident but neegsBory to CbrisUamty, the baite and cmizance 
of sonsiip. Deo. of Cm-. Piety, 

SOON.'f' odn [ntuf, Qothick; yon^ Saxon; saen, 
Dutch.3 

1. Before long time be past; shortly after any time 
assigned or supposed. 

Nor did thqr not perceive their evil plight. 

Yet to thmr general’s voice they soon obeyd. AfiAoa, P. L. 

You must obqr me, soon or late; 

Wby should you vainly struggle with your fine ? Dtyden. 

2. Earlyj bnore any time support of^osed to late. 

O boy! thy father gnve thee life too koon. 

And hath bereft thee of thy life too late. Siakspeare, Hen, VI, 

Oo this, that 1 may be restored to you the sooner, Heb. luti. 

How is it that you are come so soon to-day ? Ex. U. 18. 

The earlier stayeth for the later, and not that the later 
comet^ooncr. Bacon, Nai. Hist. 

3. Reamly; willingly. 

I wopld as soon sec a river winding through woods and mea¬ 
dows, as when it is tossed up iu so many vriiimsical figures at 
'Versailles. Addison, Guardtan. 

4. It hns the signification of an adjective; speedy, 
quick. 

lie hath preserved Argolus alive, under pretence of having 
him publickly executed after these wars, of which th^ hope 
for a soon and prosperous issue. Sidney. 

Make yaur soonest haste. Shakspeare, Anf, and Cleop. 

g. Soon as. Immediately: at tiic very time. 

As tocm as he came nigh unto the camp, he saw the calf and 
the dance. Ex, xxxii. 19. 

Nor was his virtue poison’d, soon as born. 

With the too cadly thoughts of being king. Drydcn. 

Feasts, and business, and pleasures, and enjoyments, seem 
great things to us, whilst we tliink of nothing abe; but os soon 
as we add death to them, they all sink into an equal littlenas. 

Zmw. 

Soo'nIiY. ado. [from soon.] Quickly; speedily. This 
word 1 remember in no otlier place; but if soon be, 
as it seems once to have ^n, an adjective, stmrdy 
is proper. 

A mason meets with a stone th^ wants no cutting, and, 
sooidy approving ~of it, placesit in his work. - More. 

Soo'PBEBRY. n. 5 . [sajpindKs, Lat.] A plant. MiHer. 

SOOT. n. £ [jxit^ fooe, Saxon; soot, jcelandick; 
soet, Dutch.] Condensed or embodi^ smoke. 

Soot, though thin spread in a field, is a very good compost. 

Bacon. 

If the fire be not kept within the tunnel of the chimney, 
and some appointed to sweep down the'soot, the house will be 
in danger of burning. Howell. 

Oft they assay’d, 

HiUiger and thirst eonstrainii^; drug|’d as oft 
hatefuUest disrelish, writh’d their jaws, 

' With soot and andas fill’d. ^ MiUon, P.L. 

Our houshold'gods, that droop uwn our hearths. 

Each from his venerable fiioe shall hriuh 

Tlie Macedonian soot, and shine ague. . Drydcn, Cleom. 

SooTE, or SoTE.# a^. Sweet. Obsolete. See 
Sweet. 
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Soo't£D. I^ni loot.] Smeared, noanured, or 
covered with not. 

Tbe lud wu tooted before. Miirtimer, 

Soo'TEitKiN. n. II A kind of false birth fabled to lie 
produced by the Dutch women from sitting over 
thdr stoves. 

When Jove wai, from hii teeminc head. 

Of wifs fair soddeiis brought to>bea, 

IWe followed at h» lying 4 u, 

For after-birth, a toolerkw. 


SOOT 
I. Trui 


|Lf n.s. C 
iS; reality. 


Su^. 


[j'o’ 5 , Sax.3 
Obsolete. 

Sir, un^ntand'you this of me in tooth. 

The youngest daimter, whom youihearkcn fos^ 

Her father keeps from sdl access of suitors, 

Undl the eldest sister first be wed. Shaktpeare. 

He loolu like tooth: he says he loves my daughter; 

1 think BO too; for never gaz’d the moon 

Upon the water, as he’ll stand and read 

My daughter's eyes. Shaktpeare, Wint. Talc. 

If 1 have any Aill in soothsaying, as in tooth I have none, 
it doth prognosticate that I shall change ci^ Camden, Rem, 
The very tooth of it is, that an ill habit has the force of an 
ill hite. _ JJMtlrange, 

I did not mean to chide you; 

For, tooth to say, I hold it noble in you 
To cherish tbe distress’d. Roivr. 

2 . Prognostication. 

Tiycd time yet tau^t me greater thinges; 

The sodiun rising of the raging seas. 

The toothe of byracs by beating of their win^. 

l^enter, 'Skep. Cal. 

Sweetness; kindness. This seems to be the mean- 
iim here. 

That e'er this tongue of mine. 

That laid the sentence of dread banishment 

On yond proud man, should take it off again 

With words of tooth. Shak^arc, Rich. II. 

SooTH.'jh adj. [jolS, Saxon.] True; faithful; that 
may be relied on. 

If thou speak’st false, 

UjMn the nc^ tree shalt thou hans alive, 

Tul famine clmg thee: if thy speedf be tooth, 

1 core not if thou dost for me ns much. Shaktpeare, Mofheth. 

Some other means 1 have which may be us'd. 

Which once of Meliboeus old I learnt. 

The toothrtl shqihcrd that e’er pip’d on pliw. Milltm, Comut. 

To SOOTHiE.*f* V. a. [je-ro'Sian, Sax. This word is 
better written with the final e, to distinguish it from 

1. Tp flatter; to please with blandishments. 

In soothing them, we nourish 'gainst our senate 

The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition. Shaktpeare. 
Can I toothe tyranny! 

Seem pleas’d to sec my royal master murder’d. 

His crown usurp’d, a distm'in the throne ? Dtyden. 

By his fair daughter is the chief confin’d. 

Who loothei to dear delight his anxious mind; 

Successless ail her soft caresses prove. 

To banish from bis breast hw country’s love. Pipe, Odytt. 

Ihinks he that Memnon, soldier as he is. 

Thoughtless and dull, will listen to his tooMngf Rowe, 
Fve try’d the force of every reason on him, 

Sooth'd and caress’d, been angry, ^h'd again; 

Lmd safety, life, and interest m his u(^t; 

But all are vain, he scorns them all for Cato. Additon, Cato. 

2. To calm; to soften; to mollify. 

The beldame' 

Soolhet her with blandishments, aad frights with threats. 

Dryden. 

3. ,To gratify; to please. 

Thb calm’d his cares; tooth'd with Us fhture fame, 

And pleas’d to hear bis nropi^ted name. iJrydcn. 

Soo'THKB.’t* n.s. [from sooth.'l A flatterer; one 
who gains by blaodishmenU. 


J canaoMatter: I defy 

The tongues of tootkert. Skaktpeare, Ben. IV 

Pandocheus, an inn-kcqicr, a receiver of all, and a tcoMer 
of every man for his gain. 

Bp. Bancroft, Baageroui Pooit, B. 4. ch. 1. 

Soo^THiN6i.Y.# adv. [from To sootie .2 With blan- 
dishments; with flattery. 

Herewithai Anselmo rested die most toolAinglu and con¬ 
tentedly deceived that could be found in the world. 

Shelton, Transl, of D, Quit. P. 4, cb. 7. 

Soo'thi.v.* adv. QvSbee, Sax. Spenser uses the-* 
Saxon form, soadMkh, F. Q. iii. ii. 14.] In truth; 
rtally. 

He was fain to Use his wits, and taathly to tell them, I have 
seen your face. Uakt, Rem. p. 48. 

To Soo'thsav. V. n. isootk and rey.] To predict; 
to foretell. 

A damsel, possessed with a spirit of divination, met us, which 
brought her masters much gmn by toothiaying. Acts, xvi. 

Soo'thsay.# 7 *• Cj'O'8-j aj^ Sax. Spenser some- 

Soo'TiiSAYiNu. 5 times writes it soothsay; which see.] 

1. True saying; veracity: tbe Saxon meaning. 

Thou must mscover all thy working, 

How thou servest, and of what thing, 

Though that thou shouldest for thy toth-taio 

Bcu all to betin. Chauetr, Rom. R. 6tis- 

2. Prediction. 

Well scene in every science that mote be. 

And every secret workc of nature’s wayes, 

In wittic riddles, and in wise toothiayet. 

Renter, F. Q. iv. ii. 35. 

Divinations, and loolhtayingt, and dreams are vain.. 

Eecitu. xxxlv. 5. 

Soo'thsayer. ». s, [from soothsay. 2 A foreteller; a 
predictor; a prognosticator. 

Scarce was Miuncfonis made partaker of this oft blimfing 
luht;<whcn there were found numbers of loothtauert who 
nwfflcd strange and incredible things should be performed by 
tbati;Child. ' Sidney. 

A toethtayer bids you beware the ides of March. Shaktpeare. 

He was animated to exjiect the iiapncy by tJie prediction of 
a toolhtayer, that one should succeed pope Leu, whose name 
should lie Adrian, an aged man of mean birth, and of gr^ 
learning and wisdom. Baron, Ben. VIP. 

8oo'tin£ss. «. s. 0 rrom $00/^.] The quality of being 
sooty; fuliginousness. 

Son'TY.-f* adj. [from soof; Sax. fotaj.] 

1. Breeding soot. 

By fire of tooty coal the alchymist turns 
Metals to gold. Milton, P. L, 

2 . Consisting of soot; fuliginous. 

There may be some chymical way to to defixate tUs . 41 , 
that it shall not spend into a tooly matter. IVilkiat. 

3. Black; dark; dusky. 

All hell run out, and tooty flags display. 

P. Flttcher, LocutU, (ifiay,) p. 58. 

All the grisly legions that troop 
Under the totdy flag of Acheron; . 

Harpies and hydras and all monstrous forms. MUton, Comut. 

1 looked upon thus, tooty drug, which he held up in hit 
cruet. Toiler, Bo, s 31. 

Swift on his sooty pinions flits the gnome, 

And in a vapour reach’d the gloomy dome. Pope. 

To Soo'ty. V, a. [from soo/.] Tfl make black witli 
soot. 

Then (for hit4>wn we^s) shirt and coat all rent, 

Tann’d ai^ all lootied with noisome smoke. 

She put him on; and ovbr rdl a cloke. Chapman. 

SOP.'f’ «. s. [fop, Sax. soppe, Teut. suppe. Germ, 
from soppeOf supen, macerarC) hamectart\ 
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SOP 


intingere puietn in jus. See Whchter, and Ki- 
lian.] 

1. Any thing steeped in liquor; commonly to be 
eaten. 

The bounded waters 

Would lift their bosoms higher than the shores. 

And make a tup of all this solid globe. Suiispeare. 

Draw, vou rt^e; for though it be night, yet the moon 
shines: Pll make a top o’ th’ moonshine of you. Shaktpearc. 

Sopt in wine, quantity for quantity, inebriate more than 
wine of itself. Bacon, Nat, Hitt. 

2. Any thing given to pacify, from the sop given to 
Cerberus. 

The prudent sibyl had before prepar’d' 

A top, tn honey steep’d, to charm the guard. 

Which mix’d with powerful drun, the cast before 

Ris greedy grinning jaws, just oivd to roar. Drt/den. 

Ilf nature is not cured with a tops quarrelsome men, as well 
as quarrelsome curs, arc worse for fair usage. L'Eitrange. 
To Ccrlierus they give a top, 

His tripple barking mouth to stop. Swift. 

To Sop. v. a. To steep in liquor. 

Sop-sndvrW.# n, s. A kind of pink. 

Bring coronations, and topi-in.'mne, 

Worne of paramours. Spenter, SAep. Cat. 

Sopt-in-mne, a flower in colour much like to a carnation, 
but uii&ring in smell and quantitic. 

K. K. Notes on the Sheji. Cal. 

SoFE. n. 5. [Sec Soap.^ 

Soph. n. s, [from sophista, Lat.] A young man who 
has been two years at the university. 

Three Cambriibe ttpht, and three pert templars came. 

The same their talents, and their tastes the same; 

Each prompt to query, answer and debate, 

And smit with love of poesy and prate. Pvpe, Vunciad. 

So'pHi. n. s. [Peraian.j The emperor of Persia. 

By tills scimitar 

That slew the lopM and a Persian prince. Shaktpearc. 

A fig for the sultan and tophi. CongriTC. 

So'PHiCAi..* adj. [from <roffw, Gr. wisdom.] Teach¬ 
ing wisdom. 

Ail those books which arc called tophical, such as the 
* Wisdom of Sirach, Ac. tend to teach the Jews the true 
spiritual meaning of God’s economy. 

Dr, Harrit on the 53d Ch, of Itaiah, (1739,) p. 15^>. 
So'PHiSM.-f* «. s. [sophismCf Fr. saphima, Latin.] 
A fallacious argumiiit; an unsound subtilty; a 
fallacy. 

These tophitmt and clenchs of merchandize 1 skill not. 

Milton, Arcopafftictt. 
When a false argument puts on the appearance of a true 
one, then it is properly called a tophitm or fallacy. Waltt, 
I, who os yet was never known to show. 

False pity to premeditated woe. 

Will nacioiisly explain great nature’s laws, 

And near thy tophitmt in so plain a cause. Harte. 


SOTHIST.*!* n. s. Isophisie, Fr. sophista, Lat.] A 
professor of philosophy. 

The«ourt of Creesus is smd to have been much resorted by 
the tophiiti of Greece in the hapf^ be^nning of his reign. 

^ Temple, 

So^pHisTER. n. s. IsopAiste, Fr. sophista, Lat.] 
t. A disputant fallaciously subtle; an artful but in-# 
•idious logician.^ 

A subtle traitor needs no laphitter. Shtdapeare, Hen. VL 

If a heathen philosopher brings arguments from reason, 
which none of our atheistical topattert can confute, for the 
imramtality of the soul, I hope they will so weigh the eonse- 
quences, m neither to talk, nor live, as if there was no such 
^ng. Denham. 

Not all the subtle objections of tephitlert and rabbles, against 
the goqiel, so much prejudiced the reception of it, as thg re¬ 


proach of those crisaes vritfa which they aipened the assemblies 
of Christians. # Xogert, 


2 . A professor of pkilosopliy; a sophist. This sense 
is antiquated. ^ 

Alcidimus the tophitter hath arguments to prove, that vo¬ 
luntary and cxtemporal far excclleth premeditated speech. 

Hooker. 


To So'pHisTEB.# p. a. [from the noun.] To main¬ 
tain by n &llacious argument. Obsolete. 

. It is well tnphittred of you Iwth: preposterous are your 
judgements evermore: yee judge evill good, and evill. 

Ld. Cobhant in 1413, Fot’t Actt, tjre. 

SoPiii'sTiCA^’l*') a<(J. [sophistique, Fr. from s/phisUl 

SoPHi'sricK. 3 Fallaciously subtle; logically de¬ 
ceitful. 

Ihe siibtyll persuacions and tophiiHeal cavillations of the 
papistes. 

Abp, Cratmer, Def. if the Doet. of the Sacr. (ryyo,) fol. iia. 

Neither know I whether I should prefer for madness, and 
tnphistied coiizenage, that the same body of Christ should be 
in a thousand places at once of this sublunan' world. HaUi 

When the state of the controversy is well understood, the 
difficulty will not be great in giving answers to all his tophit~ 
tical cavils. SliUingfcct. 

That may seem a demonstration for the present, which to 
posterity will appear a mere uphitfical knot. More. 

Fraud is the ready ininisicr of injustice:—the currenev of 
false pretence anil tophiiliek ruisoiiing was expedient to their 
designs. Burke, Lett, to a Mcmh. of the Nat. AstemUp. 

Sophi'bticai.i-y. adv. [from soidiistical."] With fal¬ 
lacious subtilty. 

Bolingbrokc argues most tofdtislirnffi/. Seuifl. 

To SoPHi'sTfCATE. V. a. [sophistiquer, French; from 

sophist."] To adulterate; to corrupt with some¬ 
thing spurious. 

If the passions of the mind be strong, they easily tophiilicale 
the understanding, they make it apt to believe upon every 
slender warrant, and to imagine infallible truth, where scarce 
any probable shew appeareth. Hooker. 

Here’s three of us Mohophitlicaled. * Shakspeare. 

Divers experiments succeeded not, because they were at 
ond"tinie tried with geiininc materials, and lit another time 
with tupbitlicaled ones. Boyle. 

The only persons amongst the heathens, who lop^ticatcd 
nature and philosophy hi this particular, were the Stoicks; 
who aiiirnied a fatal, unchangeable concatenation of causes, 
reaching even to the elicit acts of man’s will. South, Serm. 

Yet the rid) cullies may their boasting spore; 

Tlicj purchase but tophutirated ware: 

’Tis prodigality that buys deceit. 

Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden. 

The eye bath its coats and humours transparent and coJoiii- 
less, lest it should tinge and tophitticate theli|ht that it lets in 
by a natural jaundice. Bentley. 

Sopiii'sTicATE. part. adj. [from the verb.] Adulterate; 
not genuine. 

Wine sparkles brighter far than she, 

‘Tis pure and right, without deceit. 

And such no woman e’er will be; 

No, they are all iiydmtieafe. Cowley. Song. 

Since tiicn a great part of our scientifical treasure is most 
likely to be adulterate, though all liears the image and super¬ 
scription of truth; the only way to know what is tophiiticale 
and what is not so, is to bring all to the examen of the toudi- 
stone. (ilauvUie. 

So truth, when only one supply’d the state. 

Crew scarce and dear, and yet tophittieole, Dryden. 


Sophistica'tion. n.s, {sopkisticatiim, Fr. from so- 
' phisticate.] Adulteration; not genuineness. 

Sophistication is the act of counterfeiting or adul¬ 
terating any thing with what is not so ffsw, for the 
sake of unlawful gain. Qftirup, 
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Bewlet eaiy lubmiMiom to topUitieotioM of tente, we have 
inal^ty to prevent the miscarriage* of our junior reasons. 

Gtanvilfe. 

The drugs and simples sold in shops, generally are adulte¬ 
rated by the fraudulent avarice of the sellers, especially if the 
preciousaess may make their rqpAiritnriton very beneRciah ^ 

SopHi'sTiCATOK.'f" «. s. [from sophisticate.'] Adul¬ 
terator; one that makes things n<A genuine. 

1 cordially commend, that the lophutieators of wine may 
suficr punishment above any ordinaiy thief. 

^ Whitaker, Blood tfthe Grape, (1654,) p. lof. 

Great depravers and sopAutieators of antiquity. 

BiUioth. BUd, i. 306. 

So'pHisTRY. n. s. [from sophist.] 

1. Fallacious ratiocination. 

His iophulru prevailed; his fatherlielieved. Sidney. 

These men nave obscured and confounded the natures 
things, by their false principles and wretched sop/iulru; 
tiiough an act be never so sinful, they will strip it of its guilt. 

South. 

■ 2. Logical exercise. 

The more youtliful exercises of tophislrif, themes, and dr- 
clumations. k'e/iou. 

To SOTORATE. w.«. {soporo, Lat.] To lay asleep. 

^ Diet. 

SopoBi'i'EBous.'f- adj. [sopori/ete, Fr. Cotgravc; 
soporifer, Lat. from sopor and Jero.] Productive 
of alcep: causing sleep; narcotic; opiate; dormi- 
tivc; BumnilcrouB; anodyne; sleepy. 

The particular ingredients of those magical ointments are 
opiate and toporjferout; for andlnting of the forriu-ad, iirrk, 
feet, and tmek-bone, procures dead sleeps. Jiaenu. 

'While the whole o|)crution was performing, I lay in a pro¬ 
found sleep, by the force of that soporiferoui medicine infused 
into my liquor. " Sanft. 

Sopohi'fekousness. n. s. [from soporifertm.] The 
quality of causing sl(*ep. 

.Soponi'i';''K. adj. {sopor and Jiteio.] Causing sleep; 

opiate; narcotick. , 

The colour and taste of opium arc, as well as its toporifick 
or anodyne virtues, mere powers depending on its primary 
qualities. Liu-ke. 

So'ponous.* adj. {soporus, Lat.] Sleepy; causing 
sleep. 

In small syncopes it may perhaps rouse the spirits a little, 
hut in soporotu diseases it is commonly an uncertain uiul iii- 
cffiictual remedy. GreenhUl, Art of Embahn. p.yK, 

So'ppEK. M. s. [from sop.] One that steeps any tiling j 
in liquor. j 

SoBW.'f n. s. {sorbum, Lat.] %■ 

1. The servic€s-tr«je. 

The rimber of the nrb is useful to the joiner. Eveh/n. 

2. The berry of the tree. 

So'rdii.e. ad;, [from .forheo, Lat.] That may be 
drunk or sipped. 

SoRBi'TioN.*f* ». .1. [sorbition, Fr. Cotgrave; sorbitio, 
Lat.] The act of drinking or sipping. Cockeram, e 

Sorbo'nical.# adj. Of or belonging to a Sorbonist. 
See Sorbonist.] 

Creat-bcllj'cd broggers, or torbonpeaU masters in Parys, which, 
eommynge with rede faces from the cherefiill liankett of Bai- 
chus, cmled prandium theologicum, condemnned Martyne 
Luther in 15*3. Bale, Yet a Coarse, &c. (1543,) fol. 36. 

The sarboni^ or thcolo^cal wine, and their leasts or gaudy 
days, arc now come to be proverbially jested at. 

Ftoria, Tra^ of Montaigne, p. £26. 

So'rbomst.’N: n. s. A doctor of the theological 
bouse of Sorbon, or Sorbonne, in the univei^ity of 
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Paris: the Sorbonne was also a term used in general 
for the whole faculty of theology there. 

In schixd^viniQ' a* wie 
As he that hight Irrefragable: — 

Profound in ml the nominal 
And real ways beyond them dl; 

For he a rope of sand could twist 

As tough as learned Ihrbonut, Hndibrat, i. i. 

SO'RCEREIi.'f* n. s. {sorciei-t Fr. sortiariust low 
Latin; from sortes, Lat. lots; implying a diviner 
by lots.] A conjurer; an enchanter; a magician. 

They say this town is full of cozenage. 

As nimble juggleA that deceive the eye. 

Drug-working torcerert that change Uie mind, 

.Soiii-killing witches that deform die body. 

And many such like libertines of sin. Shaktpeare. 

_ libc weakness of the power of witches upon kings and ma¬ 
gistrates may lie ascribed to the weakness of imagination; fur 
it is hard for a witch or a sorcerer to put on a belief that thqr 
can hurt such. Bacon, NaL Hiet. 

lie saw a sable sorcerer arise. 

All sudden gorgoiis hiss, and dragons glare, 

And tcn-horii’ii fiends. Pope. 

The Egv'ptian sorcerers contended with Moses; but the 
wonders winch Muses wrought did so fir transcend tlie power 
of luugirians, as made them confess it was the finger of God. 

Waits, Looiek. 

Si)'rcebe.ss. «. s. [Female of sorcerer.] A female 
magician; an enchantres-s. 

Bring forth that soaccress condemn’d to burn. Shaktpeare. 
_ Divers witclies and sorceresses have led upon man’s flesh, to 
aid their im^ination with high and foul vapours. Bacon. 
The snaky sorceress that sat 

Just by hell-gate, ana kept the fatal key. Milton, P. L. 

How cunumgly the sorceress displays’ 

Her own transgressions, to upbrmd me, mine. Milton, S. A. 

Source iiops.'f' adj. Containing enchantments. A 
word not used, Dr. Johnson says; citing only 
Chapman: but it seems to have been formerly 
common, both before and after Chapman. 

The sorverous proceedings of Silvester. 

Bate, Acts oj Eiig. Fol. P. ii, (ryyo,) B. 6 . 
Th’ (ut cnt’ring Circe’s house. 

Where by her ined’eines, black and sorcerous. 

Thy soiildier nil arc shut in well arm’d sties. 

And turn’ll to swine. Chapman. 

The wiiu. Iwing consecrated, it is carried home, that there- 
witii they iiiay sprinkle tlirir houses, to preserve them from 
witchcraft and sorcerous incantations. 

L. Addison, Slate <f the Jews, (1675,) p. lay. 

So'rcery. n. s. Magick; cucliantmciit; conjuration; 
witchcraft; charms. 

I'his witch Sycorax, 

For uilscliiefs manifold, and sorceries terrible, 

Was banish’d. Shaksperre. 

Adders’ wisdom I have le.vn’d 

To fence ray ciirs against thy sorceries. Milton, S. A. 

Actmun has lonu tracts ot rich soil; but had the misfortune 
ill his youth to fall under the power of sorcery. Taller. 

Soun. n.s. [Corrupted from sward.] Turf; grassy 
ground. 

This is the prettiest low-born lass that ever 
Ran on the green sard. Shakspeare, IFtfif. Tate. 

An altar—of grassy sord. M^ton, P.'L, 

SO'EDES. tt.s. [Latin.] Foulness; dre^^ 

~ The sea washes oft'the soil and sorties wbcreiii mineral mos¬ 
ses were involved and concealed, and thereby render* them 
more conspicuous. Woodeuard. 

So'roet. ■)«.«. [stwrdine, Fr. sord/na, Italian.] A 
So'rdine. 3 small pipe put into the mouth of a 
trumpet to make it sound lower or shriller. Bailep, 

So'nnin.'f’ adj, {wrdidCi Fr. in all iu senses; ior- 
didm^ Lat.] 
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I. Foul; gross; filthy; dirty. 

Never men more affiscted bravery md pride, than diey did 
beggary and nartines!):—let these and thdr ill-advised fol- 
lowers pass for cynicks in Christianity;—whatever the ori- 
^nel rule of th«r sordid founder was. Jip. Hall, Hem. p. s6i. 

There Charon stands 
A sflrdid god, down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard descends, uncomb’d, unclean. Dryilen. 

3. Intellectually dirty; mean; vile; base. 

Thou can’st not those exceptions make, 

Which vulgar sordid mortals take. Corelep. 

It is strange since the priest’s office heretofore was always 
splendid, that it is now looked upon as agpiecc of religion, to 
make it low and sordid. ^ South, Serm, 

3. Covetous; niggardly. 

He may TO old. 

And yet not sordid, who refuses gold. J^iham. 

If one should cease to be generous and charitable, because *■ 
another is sordid and ungratmul, it would be much in the 
power of vice to extinguish Christian virtues. L'Estrange. 

So'nDiDi.Y. adv. [from sordid.^ Meanly; poorly 5 
covetously. 

So'bdidmess. n, .v. [from sordid."] 

1. Meanness; baseness. 

I omit the madnessiis of Oali^ila’s delights, and the exe- 
crablc sordidness of those of Tiberius. Coudep. 

2. Nastiness; not neatness. 

i^rovidence deters people from sluttishness and sordidness, and 
provokes them to cleanliness. ' Hay, 

SORE. n.s. [|'ap, Saxon; sar/r, Danish.] A place 
tender and painful; a place excoriated; an ulcer. 

It is not usoil of a wound, but of a breach of 
continuity, either long-continued or from internal 
cause: to be a sore, there .must be an excoriation; 
a tumour or bruise is not called a sore before some 
disruption happen. 

Let us hence provide 

A salve for any soiv that may betide. thakspearc. Hen. VI, 
Receipts aliuund; but searching all thy store, 

The best it still at hand to launce the sore. 

And cut the head; for till tlic core be found 

The secret vice is fed and gathers ground. * Drpden. 

By these all festring sores her councils heal. 

Which time or has disclos’d, or shall reveal. Dtyden. 

Lice and flics, which have a most wonderful instinct to find 
out convenient places for the hatching and nourishmeut of 
thmr young, lay their eggs upon sores. Bentiey. 

iSonE.'f* adj. [)'ap,,Sa.k. gravis, molcstus; sar, Goth, 
tener. Serenius.] 

1. Tender to the touch. It has sometimes of before 
the causal noun. 

We can ne’er lie sure. 

Whether we pain or not endure; 

' And just so far ure sore and griev’d, 

As by the fancy is believ’d. Huedbras. 

While sore of battle, while our wounds arc green. 

Why should we tempt the doubtfiil dye again. Dtyden. 

It was a r^ht answer of the physician to his patient, tiia 
had sore lyes, Jf you have more pleasure in the taste of wine 
than in the use of your sight, wine is good; hut if the pleasure 1 
of sediig be greater to you than that of drinking, wine is naught. 

Locke, 

2. Tender in the mind; easily vexed. ^ 

Malice and hatred are very fretting and vexatious, and apt 
to make our mindssorc and uneasy; but he that can moderate 
then aflhotions will find ease in his mind. Tillotson. 

Luifjk at your (Heads, and if your friends are sore. 

So muTO the better, you may laugh tiie more. Pope. 

3. Violent witb pain; i^ictively vehement. See Sore, 
adv^b. 

Threescore and ten I can remember weU, 

WUhio the volume of which time Tve seen 
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Hours dreadful, end tlda^ strange; but this sore night 
Hath trifled former knowugs. Shakspeare. 

I will persevere in my course of loyalty, though the conflict 
be sore between that and my blood. Shakspeare, K. Lw. 

My loins arc filled with a sore disease; and there is no whole 
part in my body. . Conmon Prayer. 

Sure hath been their fight. 

As likeliest was, when two such foes met arm’d. Milttm, P. L, 
Gentle lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have; 

After this day’s travel sore, 

<|i Sw eet rest seize thcc evermore. JMRUm, Ep. M. Winch. 
They are determin’d to live up to the holy rule, though sore 
evils and great temporal inconveniences should uttend tiie dis¬ 
charge of their duty. AUerlmry. 

4. Criminal. Out of use. 

To lapse in fulness 

Is sorer than to lie for need; nnd fidschood 

Is worse in kings than beggars. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 

SonE.'f adv. [I’his the etymologist.s derive from seer. 
Tout, but seer means only an intenseness of any 
thing {sore almost always includes pain. Dr. John¬ 
son. — Dr. Johnson has not rightly stated the use of 
this adverb. The German ser or sefir, as well as 
the Teut. seer, means in a great tlegrce, intensely; 
a meaning which Serenius considers of the highest 
antiquity; and which is certainly the old English 
meaning.] 

1. Intensely; in a great degree. Not noticed by Dr. 
Johnson. 

This worthy Jason Mirej^longctli 
To sec the strange regions. Gutver, Con/. Am. B. j. 

Good men delight sure when tlicy hear of virtuous men. 

TViorftein 1407, Kjcam. in Pox's Acts, 
Thou sore longcdst after tby father’s house, [in the Transl. 
of 1578, “ thou greully longedst.”] Gmesis, xxxi. 30. 

2. With painful or dangerous vehemence; a very 
painful degrees; with afflictive violence or perti¬ 
nacity. It is now little used. 

The knight, then lighMy lea{iing to tlic prey. 

With mortal steel him smote again ho sore. 

That headless his unwieldy body lay. Spenser, F. Q. 

Thine arrows stick fast in me, and thy hand presseth me 
sore. Qommon Prayer. 

He this and that, and each man’s blow 
Doth eye, defend, and shift, being lud to lore. Darnel. 

Though iron hew and mangle sore. 

Would wimuds and bniis^ honour more. Hudibras. 

Distrust shook sore their minds. MUton, P. L. 

So that if Palamun were wounded sore, 

Arrite was hurt as much. Dtyden, Kn, Talc. 

Sore sigh’d the knight, who this long sermon heard: 

At lcng£ considering all, his heart he chcar’d. Dryden. 

Uuw,Didius, shall a Roman sore nmuls’jl 
Greet your arrival to this distant isle r 
How md you wdeome to these sbatteriil legions? A, PhUips, 

To Sore.# v. a. [from the noun.] To wound ; to 
make sore. The following is the readi;'g of Spent 
scr’s first edition in 1590, and no doubt the true 
one. Others read bor^d. 

The wyde wound —— 

Was closed iqp, as it had not been sodd. , 

Spenser, JP. iii. xii. 38. 

SoRE.'l* fi.s. r*ar;^fcow, Fr. a «oarc-hawk, Cotgrave; 
from sour, brown.] 

1. A hawk of the" first year. 

Of the soar-falcon so I learn to flye. Spenser, Hymns. 
llie ^stinction of qress and ramoM hawks, of lorai and en^ 
* termewers. SirT. Brown, Miscea. p. 1x8. 

2. A bude of the fourth year, [from saw, Fr.] 

A buck is the first year a fawn; the second year, apricket 
the third year, a lorrell: and the fourth year, a soare. 

Parmunii^xMO 
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So'aEHOK.7 n. $. [Irish and Scottish.] A kind of 
SoRM. 5 nrbitrai’y auction or servile tenure, 
formerly in Scotland, as likewise in Ireland. 
Whenever a chieftain had a mind to revel, he came 
d<xiFn among the tenants with his followers, by way 
of contempt called in the lowlands gilimtfills, and 
lived on free quarters; so that ever since, when a 

f >crson obtrudes himk‘)f upon another, stays at his 
louse, and hangs upon him for bed and board, he 
is said to som, or be a sm-ner. MacbeaA. 

They exact upon them all kinds of services; yen, and the 
VC17 wild exactions, coi;;nie, livery, and sorehon; by which 
they (mil and utterly undo the poor tenants and freeholder!, 
under tlicm. Spemer on Trrfmid, 

So'rei,, or So'rhel.* attj. [soar, Fr.] Reddish; 
inclining to a red colour: as, a sorrel horse. 

To redden herring's, lay them on hurdles in n close room, 
and there smoke them with the dried leaves of elm or oak, or 
with tanner’s hark, until they have gotten their sorrel hue. 

Cotgrave, in V. Saurir. 

So'rei, or So'aaEL.'f' n. s. [ilimin. of sore; from 
saur, Fr.] A buck of the third year. See Sork. 
1 am but a mere sorell; my head’s nut hardened yet! 

A Chnsliaii turned Turk,(\(i\i.) 

So'rAly. adv. [from soreJ] 

I. With a great degree of pain or distress. 

Here’s the smell of the blood still; all the perfumes of Ara¬ 
bia will not sweeten this little hand. Oh ! oh ! oh I — What 
a sigh is there ? the heart is sorely overcharged. Shalrsprare. 
Of the warrior train. 

Though most were sorely wounded, none were slain. Dryden, 

2. With vehemence dangerous or afflictive. 

1 have done ill. 

Of which I do accuse myself so sorely, 

'J'hat I will enjoy no more. filiakspeare. 

So'nENESS.'f" n. s, [from sore Sax. iaepnyj-|-p.] 
Tcndcrniiss <jf a hurt. 

lie that, whilst the soreness of bis late pangs of conscience 
remains, finds himself a little indisposed for sin, presently con¬ 
cludes repentance hath had its perfect work. 

Decay of Chr. Piety. 
My foot began to swell, and the pain asswaged, though it 
left such a soreness, that 1 could hardly siiflcr the clothes of ray 
bed. Temple. 

Soni'TES. n. s. [(roo^slinjy.] Properly an heap. An 
arguiuciit where one proposition is accumulated on 
another. 

Chrysippus the Stoick invented a kind of argument, Consist¬ 
ing of more than three propositions, which is called sorites, or 
a neap. , Ihyden. 

Sorties is when several 'iiiddle terms arc chosen\o connect 
one another successively in several propositions, till the lust 
proposition coiinucls its predicate with the first subject. Thus, 
all men of revenge have tlicir souls often uneasy f uneasy souls 
are a plague to themselves; now to be one’s own pl^ie is 
folly in the extreme. M'alts, Logiek. 

Sono'nietDE. n. s. [soror and ctedoJ] Tlie murder of 
a sister. ^ 

So'hraoe. «. s. The blades of green wheat or barley. 

^ Diet. 

So'rramce. n. *. [In farriery.] Any disease or sore 
in horses. ‘ Did. 

So'rrel. n. s. [j’Ujie, Saxon; sorrl, French; oxalis, 
Lat.] This plant agrees with the dock in all its 
chanpters, and only dilTors in having an acid taste. 

Miller. 

Of all roots of herbs the root of sorrel goeth the farthest into 
the earth. It is a cold and ncid herb that lovctli the earth, and 
is not much drawn by the sun. Bacon. 

Acid austere vegetables contract and strengthen the fibres, 
VOL. IV, 


us all kinds of sored, the virtues of which lie in acid astringent 
salt, a sovereign antidote ugainst the putrescent bilious alkali. 

Arbuthnot on AHnunh. 


So'rhel.# adj. See Sor$l. 

So'rrilv.'I’ adv. [from sorrtj.1 Meanly; poorly; 
despicably; wretchedly; pitiably. 

Thy pipe, O Pan, shall help though I sing sorrily, Sidney. 

flow (foes this hero in buskins perform? So wretchedly 
and sorrily, so exactly to tlie same time and his wonted pitch, 
that Ilf has not struck one right stroke. 

Bentley, Phil. Lips. § s.,. 

So'RniNE.ss. «. .y. [from .sturdy.] Meanness; wrctclictl- 
ness; pitiablcneas; dcspicableness. 

Tli.SO'RROW. T’. «. [.swwgflw, Gotbick; yopjmn, 
Snx.] To grieve; to be stid: to be dejected. 

Tlic miserable chniigc, now at iny end, 

Luiiiviit, nor snrrmo at. Shahspeare, Ant. and drop. 

Where-cver sorrow is, relief would be. 

If you do sorrow at my grief in los'c, 

Hy giving love, your sorrow and my grief 

Were both cxtcniiin’d. Shakspeari. 

\ow I rejoice, not that ye were made sorry, but that ye sor- 
roirrd to repentunee. i Cor. vii. 9. 

I iieillier fear to die nor desire to li-e; and having mastered 
nil erief ill myself, I doire no inaii to sorrow for me. Hayward. 

Send them forth, though sorrowing, yet in peace. 

MUton, P. L. 


Sad the prince explores 

The iicighb'riiig main, and sorrowing treads the shores. Ptpr, 


.So'nHow.”!- n. s. [fop;^, Stixon, from fopjiaii; snui- 
gav, M. Goth, sorga, Su. Oolh. to grieve. Semiius.] 
Grief; pain for something paid; sadness; mourn¬ 
ing. i^rrow is not commonly understood as the 
ellect of present evil, but of lost good. 

Sorrow is uneasiness in t)ie mind, upon Uic thought of n good 
lost, which might have been enjoyed longer; or the sense of a 

Locbi 


present evil. 

Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you; 
That triumph thus upon my misery 1 
A world of woe and sorrow. 

Some other hour 1 will to tears allow; 
Dut having you, can show no sorrow now. 


Shakspearr. 
Milton, P. L. 

Dryden. 


So'RiiowED.'f" adJ. [front so/ZYia'.] Accoiiipnnicd 
with sorrow. Out of use. 

Now the publiek body, wliieh doth seldom 
Play the rceaiiter, feeling in itself 
A hick of TitnoW’s aid, liuth sense withal 
Of Its own full, restraining aid to Timoii; 

And sends forth us to make their sorrowed tender. Shakspearr. 
The imieh wronged and over sorrowed state of matrimony. 

MUlon, Doet. and Disc, if Div, Pref. 

So'itiiowFUi.'f'«(//'. [somrtc aiid,/}(//,. Sax. popjpull.] 

1. Sad for something past; immrnful; grieving. 
Blessed are they whirh have been sorrowful for all thy 

scourges; for they shall njoiec for thee, when thev have seen 
all thy glory. i'oh. xiil 14. 

2. Deeply serious. Not in use, 

Hannah said, No, iny lord, 1 am a woman of a sorrowftd 
spirit: 1 have poured out my soul before the Lord. ) Sam. 

3. Expressing grief; accompanied with grief. 

The things that my soul refused to touch are as my sorrow¬ 
ful meat. Job, vi. 7. 

So'iinowFULLY.* adv. [from .«on<w/«/.] In a sorrow¬ 

ful manner. liatrel. 

Thu uiattcr he bath sunonfidly lamented. 

Ld. Herbert, Hen. 8 . p. 471. 

So'rrowfulnes.s.# «. s. [from sorrtirmful j Sax. 

pulnejT«.] State of being sorrowful. 

So'uROWING.* n. s. [ropjunj, Sax. lamcntaUo.] Ex¬ 
pression of sorrow. 

Marina, henring sighs, to him drrw near; 

And did entreat his ennse of grief to hear; 

5 " 
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• Her beauty was the sting, 

That caused all this instant torrouiing. 

Browne, Brit. Past. B. I. S. i. 

So^anowLESS.# 0(^1 [sorrotoand/ess; Sax. f^^len)'.] 
Without sorrow. Huloet, in V. Gri^ess. 

If their repentance be rorrowleu, it will prove but a sorry 
one Hewyt, Serm. (i6yi,) p. ty. 

So'ERy.-f a^. [rap% rai“» r®P»> Sax.] 

1. Grieved for sometning past. It is generally nsctl 
of slight or casual miscarriages or vexations, but 
sometimes of greater thin^. It does not imply any 
loug continuance of grien 
O, forget 

What we are torry for ourselves in thee. Shaktpeare, Timon. 

The king was torty: nevertheless for the oath’s soke he coin- 
iiiandcd the Baptist’s head to be given her. St. Matth. xiv. 9. 
I’m torry for thee, friend; ’tis the dulse's pleasure. 

Shakipeare. 

We are mrry for the satire interspersed in some of these 

{ )ieces, upon a few peqple, from whom the highest provocations 
lave been received. Swift. 

2. Melancholy dismal. 

espide 

A torie sight as ever seen with eye; 

A heedlcsse ladie lying him beside, 

In her own blood ail wallow’d woefully. Spenter, F. Q. 

3. [From saur, filth, Iceiandick. Dr. Johnson. — 
Hence our word was at first stmty, in this sense. 

Sarny or defiled.” Prompt. Parv. in V. Soure, 
or Mlth.'] Vile; wortliless; vexatious. 

How now, why do you keep alone ? 

Of sorrietl fancies your companions making. 

Using those thuuglits which should, indeed, have died 
With them they mink on. SbtAtpcarc, Macbiih. 

If the unidn of the parts consist only in rest, it would serni 
tliat a bag of dust would be of ns firni a consistence as that of 
marble; and Bajozet’s cage had been but a sorry prison. 

GlanviUe. 

Coarse complexions, 

And cheeks of sorry grain, will serve to ply 
The sampler, and to teaze the housewife’s wool. 

JtfUtou, Conios. 

How vain were all the ensigns of his power, that could not 
support him against one slighting look of a sorry slave! 

L’Estrange. 

If this innocent had any relation to his 7'liebais, the poet 
might have found sonic sorry excuse for detaining the reader. 

liryden. 

If such a slight and sor. u business as that could produce one 
urgaiucal body, one might reasonably expert, that now and 
then a dead lump of dough might be leavened into an animal. 

Bentley, Serm, 

SORT. «. s. [sor^c, 1 ‘Vench.] 

I. A kind; a species. 

Disfigur’d mure than spirit of hajipy sort, HfUton, P. L. 
A substantial and unaffected piety not only gives a man a 
credit among the sober and virtuous, but even among the 
vicious tort of men. TWotsnn, 

These three sorts of poems should difler in their ntiinbcrs, 
dcrigns, and every thought. ... fVatsi,. 

Endeavouring to make the signification of spceifick names 
clear, they make their specifick ideas of the sorts of substances 
of R few of those simple ideas found in them. Lorke. 

2. A manner; a form of being or acting. 

Flowers, in such sort worn, can neither be smelt nor seen 
well by those that wear them. Hooker. 

That I may laugh at her in equal sort 
As she dotli laugh at me, and makes my pain her spurt. 

Spenser, Sonnet. 

■ To Adam in whi$ sort shall I appear ? Milton, P. L. 

3. A degree of any quality. 

I hare written the more boldly unto you, in some sort, as 
putting you in mind. ^ ^ Btmi.xv.is. 

I shall not be wholly without pnusc, if in some sort I have 
copied his style. ' Dryden. 
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4. A class, or older of persons. 

Hie one bang a thing thi^ bcloiigetb generally unto all; 
the other, such as none but the wiser and more judicious sort 
can perforin. Hooker. 

I have bought « 

Golden opinions from dl sorts of people. Shatipeiirc. 

The first sort by thdr own suggestion fell. MUton, P. L. 
Hoiqiitality to the better sort, and charity to the poor, two 
virtues that are never exercised so well as when they accoin- 
pwy each other. Alterbury, Serm. 

5. A company; a knot of people. 

Mine ^es are full of tears: I cannot sec; 

And yet amt water blinds them not so much. 

But they can see a tort of traitors here. Shaktpeare. 

A tort of lusty shepherds strive. Waller. 

6 . Rank; condition above the vulgar. 

Is ^nior Monianto returned from the wars ? — I know none 
of that name, lady; there was none such in the army of anv 
sort, Sli^tpeare. 

7. [.vor/, Fr. sortes, Lat] A lot. Out of use. 

Make a lott’ry. 

And by decree, let blockish Ajax 

Draw the sort to fight with Hector. SkaAsprare. 

8. A pair; a set: a suit. 

To Sort. v. a. [jsor/iri, Lat. assorlirc, Italian.] 

1. To separate into distinct .and proper classes. 

I come to tlirc for charitable licence. 

To sort our nobles from our common men. Shaktpeare. 

A piece of cloth made of white and black threads, though 
the whole appear neither white nor black, but grey; yet each 
remains what it was before, if the threads were pulled asunder, 
and sorted each colour by itself. Boyle. 

Shell-fish have been, by some of the iiiicients, compared and 
sorted with the insects. Bacon, Nat. Hid. 

With this desire, she hath a native might 
To find out every truth, if she had time; 

Tlie innumerable cflects to tori aright, 

And by degrees from cause to cause to climb. Davies. 

'' The number of simple ideas, that make the nominal essence 
of the lowest species, or first sorting of indiipduals, depends on 
the mind of man. Lorke. 

The rays which differ in rcfniiigibility may be parted and 
sorted from one another, and tbat^ithcr by refraction, or by 
reflexion. Newton, 0yd. 

Rut grant that actions best discover man. 

Take tile most strong, and sort them as you can: 

The few that glare, each character must mark: 

You balance not the many in the dark. Pope. 

2. I'n reduce to order from a state of confusion. 

These they sorted into their several times and places; sonic 
to begin the service of God with, and some to end ; some to 
lie interlac’d between the divine readings of the law and pro¬ 
phets. Hooker, 

Let roe not lie light; 

For a light wife doth make a heavy husband; 

And never be Bassanio so from me; 

But God sort ail! Shaktpeare, Merck, of Yen, 

3. To conjbtii; to put together in distribution. 

For. when she sorts things present with things past. 

And thereby things to come doth oft foresee; 

When she doth doubt at first, and chuse at lost. 

These acts her own, without her body be. Daciet. 

The swain perceiving by her words ill sorted, 

That she was wholly from herself transported. Brown. 

4. 'I'o cull; to choose; to .select. • 

Send his mother to his father’s house. 

That he may sort her out a worthy spouse. Chapman, 

To Sort. ». b. 

1. To be joined with others of the same species. 

Nor do metals only sort and herd with metals in the earth, 
and minerals with minerals; but both in common-to|Mher. 

Woodward. 

2 . To consort; to join. 

The illiberality of parents towards thdr children, mokes them 
base, and sort with any company. Bacon. 

3. To suit; to fit. 
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A man cannot apeak to a son but aa a iatber; whereas a friend 
may spe^ as the cuse requires, and not as it toHelh with the 
person. ^ Bacmi, 

T\\ey arc liappy whose natures *ort with their vocations. 

Bucoh. 

Ai&ong uncquals, what society 
Can sort, what harmony, or true delight ? 

Which must be mutual, in proportion due, 

Giv’n, and receiv’d. MiUon, P. L. 

The Creator calling fordi by name 
Ilis mighty angels, gave them several cluirge. 

As sorted best with present tilings. Millou, P. L. 

For diiT’ranl stiles with dilPrent subjects sort. 

As several garbs with countn*, town, and court. Pope. 

4. to issue, French.] To terminate; to issue. 

It sorted not to any fight, but to a retreat. Bacon. 

Princes cannot gather this fruit, exce|>t they raise sonic per¬ 
sons to be companions; which many times sorleth to incon¬ 
venience. Bacon. 

5. To have success; to terminate iii the effect desired. 

The slips of their vines have been brought into Spain, but 
they have nut sorted to the same purpose as in their native 
country. Ahhol, Dcs. of the World. 

It was tried in a blown bladder, whereunto flesh and a flower 
were put, and it sorted not; for dry bladders will not blow, and 
new blaildcrs further putrefaction. Bacon. 

6 . To fell out. [from surt^ a lot, French.] 

And so far am I glad it did so sort. 

As tiiis their jangling I esteem n Shakspeare. 

So'rtablb.# adj, [wlaWc, Fr.] Suitable; befitting. 

Cotgrave, and Shenvood. 

The flourishing state of learning, sortahle to so excellent a 
lirinccss. Bacon, Adv. of Learniug,^. i. 

Nothing sartoii<r either to ins disposition or breeding. 

Howell, Lett. ii. 6. 

So'itTABLY.# adv. [from soriable.'] Suitably; fitly. 

Cotgrave, and Ske^nvood. 

.So'iiTAL. at^. A word formed by Locke, but not yet 
received. 

As things are ranked under names, into sorts or species only 
as they ug.-'-e to certain abi>tract ideas, the essence of each sort 
comes to be nothing but that idea which the sortal, if 1 may so 
call it from sort, as 1 do general from genus, nmiie stands for. 

Locke. 

So'iiTANCB. w. s. [from sor/.] Suitableness; agree¬ 
ment. 

Here doth he wish his person, with such power 
As might hold sorlance with his qiialit}’, 

The vmich he could uol levy, Slmispeare, Hen. JV. 

SO'RTILEGE. «. s. [sortilege, Fr. sortilegivm, Lat.] 
'Hic act or practice of drawing lots. 

Soktii.e'gious.# adJ. [from sortilege."] Relating to 
sortilege. 

Horace makes the blood of frogs an ingredient in sortUegions 
charms. Daidna on the Reo. ed. by P. Latwaster, p. 46. 

Soeti'tion.# «. s. [sortitio, I.,at.] Selection or ap¬ 
pointment by lot. Cockeram. 

The soldiers have parted Uiy garments, and cast lots upon 
thy seamless coat: those poor s|)oil$ cannot so much enrich 
them as glorify thee, whose Scriptures are fulfilled by their 
barbarous sortitions. Bp. Hall, Contemjd. B. 4 . 

So'rtment. n. s. [from sort.] 

1. aTtie act of sorting; distribution. 

2. A parcel sorted or distributed. 

To SOSS.T V. n. [A cant word. Dr. Johnson. — 
Perhaps a corruption of To souse, from the Fr. 
50U5, down.] To sit la&ily on a chair; to fell at 
once into a chair. 

THfc winter sky began to frown. 

Poor Stella must pack off to town ; 

From wholesome exercise and air. 

To sossiug in an easy chair. Sunjl. 

Soss.# n. a. [See the verb.] A lazy fellow; a lusk. 

Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 


SOT."!* «. a. [fot. Norm. Sax. foc-ycipe, a state of 
folly; sot, Fr. sot. Tout. The word is old in our 
language: “as it were a sole, I stood astonied.” 
Chaucer, Flower and Leaf. Screnius refers the 
word to the Icel. saud, pccus, bestia.] 

1. A blockhead; a dull ignorant stupid fellow; a 
dolt. 

Of the loyal service of his son, 

When 1 inform'd hun, then he c^l’d me sol: 

And told me I had turn’d the wrong side out. Shakspeatv. 

Either our brags 

Were crarkt of kitchen trulls, or his description 
Prov’d us iins|icakingsois. Shakspeare, 

Soul-blinded sols, that creep 

III dirt, and never saw the wonders of tne deep. Drayton. 

I’ell tiim that 110 history or antiquity can match his con¬ 
duct ; and presently the sot, because be knows nmtber history 
nor antiquity, shall Ixjgin to measure himself by himself, which 
is tlie only sure way for him not to fall short. South. 

2. A wretch stupihed by drinking. 

Every .sign 

That calls the staring sots to nasty wine. Roscommon. 

A surly ill-bred lord. 

That chides and snofis her up at every word ; 

A brutal sol ; who, while she holds his head, 

With drunken filth liedaubsthe nuptitd bed. GraiivUlc, 

To SoT.-f* V. a. I'o stupify ; to besot; to infatuate. 

This rotodpriest, who was gladder than he? 

Chaucer, Chan. Fcm. Tale. 

I am sotted. 

Utterly lost; my virgin’s faith has fled me. 

Beaum. and FI. Two H06. Kinsman. 


I hate to see a brave bold fellow sotted. 

Made sour and senseless, turn’d to whey by tove; 

A driveling hero, fit for a romance. Drydeu, Syusn. Friar. 
The potion 

Turns his brain and stupifies his mind; * 

The sotted moon-calf gapes. Dryden, 

To Sot. v. n. To tipple to .stupidity. 

SoVrisH. adj. [from sot.] 

I. Dull; stupid; senseless; infatuate; doltish. 

All’s but naught: 

Patience is sottish, and iinpaticiicc does 

Bc'comc a d.'g that’s mad. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

Upon the report of his approach, more than half fell away 
and dispersed; the residue, being more desperate or more 
sottish, did abide in the field, of whom many were sltun. 

Hayward. 

He gain’d a king, 

Aliuz his sottish conqiirronr. Milton, P, L . 

’Tis sottish to offer at tilings that cannot be brought about. 

L'Estrange. 

Tlic inhabitants of Soldania, in Africk, are so sottish and 
grossly ignorant, that they difler very little from brutes. 

H’fc'iiw. 


How ignorant arc sottish pretenders to astrology! Swi/l- 
2. Dull with intcmpei'ancc. 

So'ttishly. adv. [from sottish.] Stupidly; dully ; 
senselessly. 

Northiimlicriand, sottisUy mad with over-great fortune, pro¬ 
cured the king, by his letters patent under the great seal, to 
appoint the lady Jane to succcihI him-in the inheritance of the 
crown, ^ Umward. 

Atheism is impudent in pretcndii>gco philosophy, mid super¬ 
stition sottisUy Ignorant in fancying that the knowledge of 
nature tends to irreligion. Glanmlle. 

So ioflishly to lose the purest pleasures and comforts of tliis 
world, and torero the expectation of imaiortality in another; 
and so desperat^ to run the risk of dwelling with everlasting 
burnings, plainly discovers itself to be the most pemirions 
folly and deplorable madness in the world. ^ Bentley. 

So'ttishness. n. s. [from sottish.] 
i. Dullness; stupidity; insensibility. 

Sometimes phl^m putrifies into soltishness, soUithnets into 
aff ignorance or neglect of all religion. Uolyday. 
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Few connder what a degree oC iuHmAh«> and cunfirined ig¬ 
norance men may un theinsetveii into. South. 

The fint part of the text, the folly and ntluhneu of atheism, 
trill come home to their case; since they make such a noisy 
pretence to wH and sagacity. Bentley, 

2. Drunken stupidity. 

No sober tcmperote.pcrson ran look with any complacency 
upon the drunkenness and lotliihneu of his neighbour. South. 

SoocE. n, s. See Souse. 

Soucho'ng.# n. s. A kind of tea. 

SoVenance.* «. s. [See Soovenance.] Rcmeni- 
‘bnutce. 

To dwell in darknesse without eorenmee. 

Spenser, Tears of the Mutes. 

SO'VEREIGN.^ adj. Ifmxrain, Frencli: smnano, 
Italian, according to which form Milton wrote this 
word sofvran.'] 

Supreme in power; having no snperiour. 

As teaching bringeth us to know thiit Gml is onr supreme 
truth; so prayer testificth that we acknowlcdge-bim ourmw- 
reign good. livohi r. 

You, my sovercigti lady. 

Causeless have laid diigraccs on nij liciul. 

Shakspeare, lieu. 11 ’. 
None of us who now thy grace implore. 

But held the rank of sovereiipi queen before. 

Till giddy chance, whose malice never bears 
That mortal bliss should last for length of years, 

Cast us down headlong from our high estate. Drydeu. 

■V^ethej Esau, then, were a vassal to Jacob, ami Jacob his 
swcrcigii prince by birthright, I leave the reader to judge. 

l.oekr. 

a. Suprancly ^icncious; prodominantover diseases. 
A memorial of fidelity and zeal, a soverri/jii preservative of 
God’s people from the venomous infection of heresy. Jlmiki r. 

The most simerei^ prescription in Galen is but empiriek ; 
and to this preservative of no better report than a boi-sc-drench. 

Shakspeare, Coriul. 

Love-wounded Frutlieus, 

My Imsom, ns a bed, 

Sliall lodge thee, till thy wound be throughly heal'd, 

And thus I search it with a sovereign kiss. Shakspeare. 

A water we call water of paradise, by that wc do to it, is 
made very sovereign for bealtb. Jiaevu. 

Like the scum starv’d men did draw 
From parboil’d shoes and boots, and idl the rest 
Which were witli any simreign fatness blest. Duimr. 

Be cool, niy friend, ami hear my muse dispense 
Rowe sovereign comforts drawn from common sense. Dryilen. 
Sovereign.^ n. s. 

1. Supreme lord. . 

0, let my sovereign tnm away his face. 

And bid his ears a little while be deaf. Shakspeare 

By my sovereign, and his fate, 1 swear, 

Renown’d for fiotli in peace, for force in war, 

Oft our alliance other lands desir’d. Drpdeii. 

2. Formerly, a gold coin, called also n rose-noble 
and double rose-noble: first coined by K. Ilcn.VlJ. 
and continued till the time of K. James 1 . inclusive. 
Now, while tin’s old word, unnoticed by Dr. John¬ 
son, was added, (July 1817,) a new gold coin, of 
twenty shillings value. 

Succeeding kings coined rose-noblc» aud double rose-nobles, 
the great sorereigm, with the said inscriptiou. CanuUn, Beni. 
I gave him four sooerrignstot his pains, 

B. rJonson, livery Man out of his Humour. 

7’o So'vEnEiGNizK.* v.n. [from sfwe^ea.] To ex¬ 
ercise supreme power. 

Her royalties were spagious, as saoereigpiziog over many 
townMnd provinces. &r T. Herbert, Trav. p. 84. 

Nimrod was the first that sorereignked over men. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. atA. 

jJo'vElUEiGNiiy. adv. [from iowTrt^.] Supremely; 
in the highest degree. * 
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Hu was sovereignly lovely in himself, Boyle. 

Sovereignty, n. *. [souoerainetiy French.} Su¬ 
premacy; highest place; supreme power; highest 
degree of excellence. 

Give me pardon. 

That I, vour vassal, have eiiipluyud and pain’d 

Your unknown sovereignty. * Shedtspearr. 

Happy were England, would this virtuous prince 
Take on Ids grace the sovereignty thereof. Shakspenre. 

To give laws unto a people, to institute magistrates and of¬ 
ficers over them: to (lunisli and pardon maleractors; to have 
tlic sole authority of making war and peace, aresthc true marks 
o( sovereignty. Davies. 

A mighty himter thence he shall be styl’d , 

Bclorc the Lord; as in despite of heaven. 

Or from heaven claiming second sotereiguly. Milton, P. L. 

Nothing docs so gratify a haughty humour, a.s this piece of 
usurped sorereignly over onr brethren. (!av. of the Tongue. 

Jove’s own tree. 

That holds the wcnkIs in awful sovereignty. 

Requires a depth of lodging in the ground; 

High as his topmost houghs to heaven ascend, 

bo low his roots to hell's dominion tend. Dry,!, n. 

1 well foresee, whene’er thy suit I grant. 

That 1 my much-lov’d sorereignly sludl waul. 

Anil her new beauty may tliy liirart invade. Dryden. 

Let us above all tilings possess our souls with awfid appre¬ 
hensions of the majesty and sooereigaiy of God. Bvgers. 

Alexander’s (irecian colimies in the Indies were almost rx- 
tcriiunutcd by baiidrocottus; Scleuciis recovered the 
in sonic degree, but was forced to abandon to him the couii- 
Iry along tlie Indus. Arhulhiiut on Coins, 

Sough. «. s. [from soi«, French.] A sublerrant»us 
drain. 

Ycl could not such mines, without gi'cat pains and charges, 
if at all, he wrought; the delfs would be so down with waters, 
it being impossible to make any addits or soughs to drain ihcni, 
that no ^ns or iiiarhiiies could suflicc to lay and keep tliem 
diw. ... ™ ll"" Creulion. 

Another was found in sinking a soiigA-pit. IVnodward. 

Sought. Tlie |)ivt. mu' jiiirticiple pus*. or.vi’(’^'. 

1 am sought of them that asked nut for me : I am foupd of 
them that sought me not. Isa. Ixv. i. 

SOUE.'f' «. s. [j'ilulj Saxon; stud, Icel. .sw/f,Ck-rm. 
lahvata, Ciotli. consent, aliis ling, ot dialect, bcnc 
mnhis. Screnius. The old form of our word was 
said. “ 13 y Cliriste’s saule." Chaucer.] 

1. Tile immaterial and iinniort.'il spirit of man. 

When death was ovcrcoiue, he opened heaven as well to the 
believing Gentiles as Jews: heaven till then was 110 reecptacle 
to the souls of either. Hooker 

Perliaps for waul of fowl the smd may pine; 
lint that were strange, since ail things bnd and good; 

Sinri. all G(ul'^ creatures, mortalJ divine; 

Since God hiinsell is her etoraal fooil. Davies. 

He remenihered them of tlie promises, seals, and oaths which 
by puhlick uutiiorilv hud passed fill- eonrhiding this marriage, 
that these being reliitioiis bonds betwixt God and their soids, 
ronld not by any politick art of state he ilissoivcd. Jlaymid. 

So natural is the knowledge of theron/’s immortality, and of 
some ubi for the future reeeption of it, that wc fmd some tract 
or other ot it in most harharuus nations. Heylin. 

2. Intelleclual principle. 

Eloquence the sov', song charms the sense. MUm, P. 

The eyes of our sotds only then begin to see, when our bodily 
eyes arc closing. 

3. Vital principle. 

Thou almost muk'st me waver in my fiath. 

To hold opinion with ifythagorus. 

That voMfs of animals infuse themselves 

Into the trunks of men. ,'ihakspeare, Mereh. of Veit. 

Thou sun, of this great world both eye and toul. 

MiUon,P,J,. 

Join voices, all ye living soids! ye birds, 

That singing np to'beaven-gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praise. Milton, P. L. 
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111 coniiiion diicoune and wridng, we leave out the words 
vegetative, iieDMtive, and rational; and make the word mtd 
serve for oil these principles. WatU. 

4. Spirit; essence; quintessence; principal part. 

He has the very toul of bounty. S/iairtpearc. 

Charity the soul of nil the rest. Milton, P, L. 

5. Intcriour power. 

There is some und of goodness in things evil, 

Would men obsurviiigly distil it out. Shal-spi-arc. 

6 . A faniiliiir appellation expressing the qualities of 
* the mind. 

Three wenrhes where I stood cry’d , 

“ Alas, good toidP' S/tahpparc, Jul. Ceet. 

This is a |>oor mad tmtl; and she says up and down the 
town, that her eldest son is like yon. Sliukxiienre, Urn. IV. 

The poor sou/ sat singing by a syraniorc tree. 

Sing all a grccn^illow: 

Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee. Shakupearc. 

Keep the poor sou/ no longer in suspense. 

Your charge is such as docs not need defeiiee. Drytlcn. 

Unenlargcdso»/( are disgusted wfth the wonders of the mi> 
croscope, discovering animals which equal not n peppercorn. 

IVatU. 

7. Human being. 

The moral is the case of every snul of us. I' Estrange. 

It is a republick; there are in it a hundred biirgeois and 
alxmt a thousand snids. Add1.m11 0,1 Ilnly. 

My state of health none care to learn; 

My life is here no sou/’s concern. .Su<ift. 

8. Active power. 

Earth, air, and seas, through em)ity space would row I, 

And heaven would fly licfore the driving sutd. Dri/drn. 

9. * Spirit: fire; grandeur of mind. 

That lie wants eaiitioii, he must needs confess ; 

But not a suut, to give our arms success. I'otnig. 

TO. Intelligent being in general. 

Every sou/ in hi aven shall bend the knee. Mi/ton. 

To Soul.# v. a. To endue with a soul: an old verl>. 
We still use smUt d s ns, narrow-wK/cr/, larg<*ly 
sotded, and the like. 

That Faiire’s Sonne which allc thinges wrought; 

And all that wrought is with a skilfiill tlioiight, 

The (lost, that from the Fader gaii procede, 

Hath touted them witlumtcn any drede. 

Chnurrr, Src. Xim’t Talr. 
To Soul, or .SwJtV. v. n. [jnipl, Suxon, obsuiiiuin. 
Northumb. CHoss. at the end of Hay, in V. Sool. 
ISotd, or smle, any thing eatcu with bread. North. 
Grose.] To alTord suitable sustenance. 

I have, sweet weneh, a piece of cheese, as pood as tooth may 
cliawc. 

And bread and wildings loiding well. Warner, .ilhmi's Euglund 
Soul-bell.# m. s. The passing-boll. Obsolete. See 
PASSINtt-UF.LL. 

We call them soidJ/eits, for that they signify thftdepartnre 
of the soul, not for that they help the passage of the soul. 

J//>. Halt, Apid. agahut Ike Broiemsls. 
Soui--DiSE'ASEt).# adj. [sold and disease.'] Diseased 
in mind; soul-siek. 

[He] liadj^eat insight 
In that disease of gneved conscience. 

And well eoiild cure the same; liis name was Patience: 

Who, coming to that soid-disetised knight. 

Could hardly him iiitreat to tell his gricK Spenser, F. Q. 
So'uLDiEB. Sec Soldier. 

So'uLED. atIJ. [from soj</.] Furnished with mind. 
Griping, and still tenacious of thy iiold, 

Woii’cVst thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely soiiPd, 
Sbou’d give the prizes they had gain’d before. Drydcn. 

So'uLLEss.'l' adj. fpaul-lea}', Saxon.] 

1. Without soul; without life. 

Their holiness is the very outward work itself, being a brain¬ 
less head and soulless body. 

Sir E. Sandt/s, Slede of Rel. (ed. i6oj,) X. 4. 

2. Mean; low; spiritless. 
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Slave, tanttett villain, dog, O rarely base ! Skaisprutt. 

Soui^siioT. ». 4. [sold and shot.] Something paid for 
a soul’s requiem among the Romanists. 

In the Saxon times there was a funeral duty to be paid, 
called pecuuia sepulekralis et spniMum aninuc, and in Saxon 
soul-shot. Apliffc, Parcrgoit, 

S0U1.-SICK.# adj. [soul and sick.] Diseased in mind : 
a forcible expression. 

Mankind is mortally toid-tiek. Bp. Hall, Select Thoughts, $ 51. 
1 am toul-tiek. 

And wither with the fear of one condemn’d, 

Till I have got your pardon. Benum. FI. Maid's Tragedy. 

SOUND, adj. [j'unb, Saxon.] 

1. Healthy; hearty; not morbid; not diseased; not 
Inirt. 

I am fall’ll out with my inon; headier will, 

To take the indispos’d and sickly fit 

For the sound man. Skakspeare, K. In^ar. 

He liatli a heart as sound as a bell, and ins tongue is the 
clapper; for what his licart thinks, his toiigue speaks. 

I He hath received him safe and sound. 

tfe can preserve 

IJiiluirl our minds, and understuinliiig sound. 

The king visits all around, 

Comforts the sick, eongrutulatcs the sound ; 

Honours the; princely chiefs. 

I But Gapys, and rlic rest of sounder mind, 

'I'hc fai:il present to the flames design’d, 

Or to the deep. 

When a uurd, uhieh originally signifies any purtienlar ob¬ 
ject. is attributed to several other tibjecis, on account of some 
evident rtlcrence or relation to the original idea, this is pe- 
euliarlt called an analogical word; so a soun&or healthy pulse, 
a souiul digestion, sound sleep, are all so railed, with reference 
to a sound and healthy constitution ; but if you speak of sound 
doctrine, or sound speech, this is liy w.ay of rcscniblunee to 
heultli, and the words are metaphorical. Watts, Logiek. 

2. Right: not erroneous; orthodox. 

W hom ahliough to know lie life, anil joy to make mention 
of Ills name; yet our soundest knowledge is to know that we 
know liiin not as indeed he is, neither can know him: and our 
suii.st clo(|ueiicc ruilcerning him is sileure. Hooker. 

Let my heart lie sound in thy statutes. Ps. cxix. 80. 

Sound, a'>(l yet not trivial, calcchetick instilution. Felton. 
'J’lic rule- are sound and iisefni, and mat sen e your devotion. 

Wak,. 

3. ytonl ; strong ; lusty. 

_ The iiien are very strong and able of Ixidy; and therefore 
either i.i\'e sound strokes with their eluhs wherewith they fight, 
or else shoot strong shots with their bows. Abbot. 

Valid: not fnilitig. 

They reserveil their titles, tenures, and signiorics whole and 
sound to themselves. Spenser on Ireland. 

5. Fitst; hearty. It is applied to sleqi. 

New wak’il I'roiii soundest sleep. 

Soft on the flow’ry herb I found me latil 

In b.ilniy sweat. Mill.n), P. I,. 

I Sound, adv. Souiully; heartily; completely fast. 

Tin. messenger approuehiiig to liini spake. 

But his waste words return’d to him in vain; 

So sontul lie slept that nought might him awake. Spenser, F. Q. 

SOl^ND.'l' n.s. [sand. High Dutch, from the ancient 
Saxon ynnb, as Kilinn Imth noted; soml, or sand, 
saith he, ^'et. Sax. fielum. Gregory, Posthum. 
i6.;o, p. 328. iSVW, Su. Goth, fretum, vadum 
angiLsliiis, ul traiisnatari queat, ab Icel. !.ijiida, 
iialarc. Seroiiius. Wachtcr is of the same opinion. 
Gloss. Genu, in V. Sund.] A shallow sea, site/i tis 
may be soiuidal. 

The Sound of Henniark, where ships pav toll. Camden. 
Wake, ' 

Behold 1 come, sent from the Stygian sound. 

An a dire vapour that bad cleft the ground. 

To ingcuder with the night, and blast the day. 


S/uiA'tpra/t’. 
Luke, XV. »7. 

M'dtwi. 

Dryiien. 

Drudeii. 


B. .Innson. 
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Him young Thoou bore, the brii^t increase 
Of Phorcys, dreaded in the fotmdi and seas. Pope. 

Sound. n.$. IsondCy Fr.] A probe, an instrument 
uaed l>y chimrgeons to feel what is out of reach of 
the fingers. 

The patient being laid on a table, pass the tuund till it meet 
with some resistance. Sharp, Surgery. 

To Sound.*!* v. a. [Alem. sondan, mans profunditatem 
explorarc, a mid. V. Sound. Serenius.] 

1. To search with a plummet; to try depth. 

In tin's secret thq% is a gulf, which while we live we shall 
never sotmd. Hooker. 

You are, Hastings, much too shallow 
To round the bottom of the after-times. Shaktpearc, Hen. tV. 

2. To try; to examine. 

Has he never before rounded you in diis business ? 

Skakrpeare. 

Invites these lords, and those he meant to tomid, Vanir/. 

I was ill jest, 

And by that offer meant to round your breast. Drydcn. 

I’ve rounded iny Miimidiaiis, man by man. 

And find ’em ripe for a revolt. Addiron, Colo, 

To Sound, v. n. To try with the sounding-line. 

The shipnien deemed that they drew near to some country, 

. and rounded and found it near twenty fathoms. Actr, xxvii. 

Beyond this we have no more a positive distinct notion of 
infinite space than a nmriner has of the depth of the sea, where 
having let down tr laigc portion of his souMdt'ag-iine, he reaches 
no bottom. Locke. 

Sound, n. s. [*<?/««, Latin.] The cuttle-fish. 

Ainsmorlh. 

SOUND. n.s. [£0», French; sonus, Latin.] 

1. Any thing.audible; a noise; that which is per¬ 
ceived by the ear. 

Heaps of huge words uphoarded hideously 
With nonid round, though having little sense. 

And thereby wanting due iiitelligcnce. 

Have rnam^d the face of goodly poesy. 

And made a monster of their fantasy. Sprnter. 

Come, sisters, cheer we up liis sprights, 

And slicw tiic Iwst of our delights; 

I’ll charm the air to give a round. 

While you perforin your nntick round. Skaktprare, Macbeth. 

Dash a stone against a stone in the bottom of the water, and 
it maketh a round; so a long pole struck upon gravel in the 
bottom of the water maketh a round. Haem, Hal. Hitt. 

The warlike round of trumpets loud. Milton. 

Whene’er he spoke, his voice was heard around. 

Loud as a trumpet with a silver round. lirydeu. 

That which is conveyed into the bn. n by the ear is called 
round; tbuugb, till it iiftect the perceptive port, it be nothing 
but motion. Loeke, 

2. Mere empty noise opposed to meaning. 

He contented himself with doubtful and general terms, 

, which might make no ill round in men’s cars. Lot'ke. 

Let us consider this proposition as to its meaning; for it i. 
the sense and not round that must be the principle. Locke. 

O lavish land 1 for round at such expeiice ? 

But then, she saves it in her bills for sense. Young. 

To Sound, v. it. 

1. To make a noise; to emit n noise. 

Trumpet once more to round at general doom. Milton. 

That with one blast through the whole house docs bound. 
And first taught speaking-trumpets how to round. JOrydeii. 

Tiiithcr the silver rounding lyres 
Shall call th^smiliiig loves and young desires. Pope. 

2. To exhibit by sound, or likeness of sound. 

Why do you start and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair? Shaktpeare. 

They being told there was small hope of ease 
To be expect^ to their evils from hence. 

Were willing at the first to p\e an ear 

To any thing |hat rounded hbmty. B. Jonron, Qalaline. 

This rebmOD,romdt rather like a chymical dream than a 
philosophical truth. fril6inr, Math. Mapek. 

3* To be conveyed in sound. 
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From you rounded out the word of the Lord x i. 8. 
To Sound, v. a. 

1. To cause to make a noise; to play on. 

And many nymphs about them fforlnng round. 

And many tritons, which their horns did round. Spenrer. 
Michael bid round 

The'archangel trumpet. Milton, P.L. 

Misenus lay; none so renown’d 
The warrior trumpet in the field to round ; 

With breathing brass to kindle fierce alarms. 

And rouze to dare their fate in honourable arms. Dryden. 

2 . To betoken or direct by a sound. 

Once Jove from Ida did both hosts survey. 

And, when be pleas’d to thunder, port the nay; 

Here beav’n in vain that kind retreat should round. 

The louder cannon had die thunder drown’d. Waller. 

3. To celebrate by sound. * 

Sun, totmd his praise. Milton, P. L. 

So'unddoaud. n. s. [sound and board.'] Board which 
propagates the souivl in organs. 

Try it without any roundboard along, only harpwisc at one 
end of the string. Bacon, Hat. Hirt. 

As in an organ, from one blast of wind. 

To many a row of pipes the roundboard breathes. Milton. 
So'uNDiNG. a(i 0 . [from sound.] Sonorous; having a 
magnificent sound. 

Obsolete words may then be revived, when more rounding 
or more significant than those in practice. Dryden. 

So'uNDiNG.* n.s. [from To sound, to try depth.] 

1. Act of trying the depth of the water with a 
plummet. 

2. [from sound, a noise.] Act of emitting a sound : 
the sound emitted. 

The rounding again of the mountains, [in the margin, the 
echo.] Eick. vii. 7. 

.So'uNDLEss.* adj. [sound and /m.] 

1. Too deep to be reached by the plummet; not to be 
fathomed. 

Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat. 

While he upon your toundlers deep doth ride. 

Shaktpeare, Sonn. 80. 

You could make shift to paint an eye. 

An eagle towering in the sky. 

The sun, or sea, or toundlett pit. B. Jonron, Underwoods. 

2. Without sound. 

They rob the Hybla bees, , 

And leave them honey less.—Not stingicss too ? — 

O yes, and toundtesr too; 

For you have stul'ii tlieir buzzing. Shakspeare, Jul. Car. 
.So'uNDi-Y. adv. [from sound.] 

!. Healthily; heartily. 

2. Lu-stily; stoutly; strongly. 

When Duncan is asleep, 

Wlicrctt the rather shall Uiis hard day’s Journey 
Soundly invite him. - Shaktpeare, Macbith. 

They did ply 

My feet and hands with cords, and to the mast 
With other halscrs made me soundly fast, Chapmm, Odyss. 
Who had so often in your aid 

So many wajs bcens(oaiirf/v paid. v IludXbras. 

Have no conrc*rn, 

Provided Punch, for there’s the jest, 

Be sounSy maul’d, and plague the rest. Swift. 

Their nobility and gentry are one half mined, banished, or 
converted: they all soundly feel the smart of the last Irish 
war. Swift. 

3. Truly; rightly. 

The wisest arc always the readiest to acknowledge, that 
soundly to judge of a law it the weightiest thing which any 
man can take iipon him. ^ Hovker. 

The doctrine of the church of England, expressed in Uic 
thir^-nine articles, is so soundly and orthodoxly settled, as 
cannot be quesUoned without extreme danger to our relipon. 

Bacon. 

4. Fast; closely: it is used of sleeping. 
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Now When that idle dream waa to him brougiit, 

Unto that elfen knight he bad him fly, 

Where he slept void of enl thought. Speruer, F. Q. 

When the succession of ideas ceases, oiu* perception of 
duration ceases with it, which evciy one experiments whilst 
he sleeps toundlp. Locke. 

So'oNDNKSs. n. $. [from sound.'} * 

1. Health; heartiness., 

I would I had that corporal taundHeti now, 

As when thy father and myself in friendship 

First tried our soldiership. Shaktpeare. 

2. Truth; rectitude; incorrupt state. 

In the end, very few excepted, all became subject to the 
sway of tiine: other odds there was none anituijitst them, 
saving only that some fell sooner away, and some later from 
the toumlncis of belief. * Hooker. 

Laaly is misled in bis politicks; but he bath given proof of 
his loundneu in reli^on. Sunfl. 

As the health and strength, or weakness of our bodies, is 
very much owing to their methods of treating us when wc 
were young; so the tomdneu or folly of our minds are not 
less owing to those fiAt tempers and ways of thinking, which 
wc eagerly receivetl from the love, tenderness, authority, and 
constant eonversation of our mothers. Jmu>. 

3. Strcngtli; suliditj. 

This presupposed, it may stand then very well with strength 
and souiidncw of reason, even thus to answer. Hooker. 

To SOUP.# V. a. []*upaii, Sax. sorbere; sujm, Su. 
Ooth. the same.] 

1. To sup; to swallow. 

Dccth is topun up in victorie. ' Widiffe, i Cor. xv. 

2. 1 \) breathe out; to draw out. [Sox. fpeopati, 
exhaurire.] 

Wc pronounce, by t^e confession of strangers, as sweetly, 
smoothly, and moderately, as any of the northern nations of 
the world, who are noted to toupe their words out of the 
throat with fat an<l full spirits. Camden, Hem. 

To Soup.# v. n. fj-peopan, Sax. verrere.] To sweep ; 
to pass with poni|). 

He vaunts his voice upon an hired stage. 

With high-set steps and princely carriage. 

Now rouping in side robes of royalty. Jip. Hall, Sal. i. y. 

Muthinks I hear swart Martins cry, 

Soupinff along in war’s fein’d maskerie. 

By I.<ais starrie front he’ll forthwith die! 

Marston, Srmirge 0/Vill. (1;^^,) m.Z. { 

.Soup.*f” w. f. [from pupan, S.nx. to soup. Sec To 
Soup.] Strong decoction of flesh for the table. 

Spongy’ niorrils in strong ragousts are found. 

And in me totip the slimy snail is drown’d. Gao, Trivia. 

Let the cook daub the back <if the footman’s new livery, or, 
when he is going up with a <lish of toup, let her follow him 
softly with a Iodic-full. Swijl. 

SOUR. adj. [puji, pupij. Sax. sur, Welsh.] 

1. Acid; austere; pungent on the palate with astrin- 
gency, as vinegar, or unripe fruit. 

All sour things, as vinegar, provoke appetite. Facon. 

Their drink is tour. Hot. iv. 18. 

But let the bounds of licences he fi.x’d, 

Not things of disagreeing natures mix’d. 

Not sweet with tour, nor birds with serpents join’d. Jiryden, 

^th ways deceitful is the wine of power, 

When new*, ’tis heady, and when old, ’tis sour. Harlc. 

2. Harsh of temper; crabbed; peevish; morose; 
severe. 

He was a scholar, . 

Lofty and tour to them that lov’d him not. 

Shaktpeare, Ilru. VII I. 

A man of pleasant and popular conversation, rather free 
than tour and reserved. Wdton, I>. of Buckingham. 

Tiberius, otherwise a veiy tour man, would punctually per- 
form thif rite unto others, and expect the same. Brown. 


3. Afflictive; painful. 

Let me embrace these tour adversities; 

For wise men say it is the wisest course. Sudetpeare, Hen, Vf. 

4. Expressing discontent. 

He said a tour thing to Laura the other day. I'aUei. 

Sullen and soar, with discontented mien 
Joca-sta frown’d. Tope. 

The lord treasurer often looked on me with a sour counte¬ 
nance. Swift. 

Sour. ». s. [from the adjective.] Acid substance. 

A thousand tourt to temper with one sweet. 

To make it seem more dear and dainty. S/iensei. 

To Sour. v. a. 

1. To make acid. 

His angelick nature had none of that carnal leven which 
ferments to the touring of ours. Dec. of Chr. Pieti;. 

Thus kneaded up with milk, the new made man 
Ills kingdom o’er his kindred world began; 

Till knowledge misapply’d, misunderstood, 

And pride of empire, sour'd his balmy blood. Drpden, 

One passion, with a difterent turn, 

Makes wit inflame or anger burn: 

>So the sun’s heat, with diffi’rcnt powers. 

Ripens the grape, the liquor tourt. Swift. 

2. To make harsh, or unkindly. 

Tufts of grass soar land. Mortimer, Hutbandry, 

3. To make uneasy; to make less plying. 

Hail, ^eat king! 

To sour your happiness, 1 must report 

The queen is dead. Shaktpeare, CynAeline. 

He brought envy, malice, and ambition into Paradise, which 
toured to. him the sweetness of the place. Dryden. 

4. 'I'o make discontented. 

Not my own dii^yace 

Hath ever made me sour my patient cheek. 

Or bend one wrinkle on my sovereign’s face. Shaktpeare. 

Three crabbed months had toufd themselves to death, 

£re 1 could make thee open thy white hand. Shaktpeare. 

In me, as yet, ambition had no part. 

Pride had not tour’d, nor wrath debus’d, my heart. Harte. 


To Sour. r. n. 

I. To become acid. 


Asses milk, when it tourt in the stomach, and whey, turned 
sour, will I urge strongly. Arbutknot on Diet. 

2. To grow peevish or crabbed. 

They keep out melancholy from the virtuous, and hinder 
the hatred of vice from souring into severity. Addison. 

If I turn my eyes from them, or seem displeased, they tour 
upon it. Spectator. 


SouncK. ti. s. [sot/rcr, Fr.] 

1. Spring; fountain; head. 

Kings that rule 

Behind the hidden tourcet of tlie Nile. Addison Cato. 

2. Original; first cause. 

1 'his second source of men, while yet but few. 

With some regard to what is just and right. 

Shall lead their lives. JI/<//on, P. L. 

This is the true sourre and original of this mischief. SoM. 
Of himself is none; 

Blit that eternal Infinite, and One, 

Who never did begin, who ne’er ran end. 

On him all beings, as their source, depend. Dryden. 

3. First producer. 

Famous Greece, 

That source of art and cultivated thought. 

Which they to Rome, and Romans hiuicr brought. Waller. 
So'oRDET. n. s. [from sourd, Fr.] The little pipe of 
a trumpet 


So'uRisH. at^'. [from sour.} Somewhat sour. 

By distillation we obtain a sourish spirit, wfiicb will dissolve 
coral, Bi^le. 

So'uRLY.'f’ adv. [from sour.} * 

1. With acidity. 
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a. "With acrimony. 

To this repIvM the stern Athenian prince, 

And tourfy smil’d. Dryden, Kh. TnU. 

3. Pftiifully; discontentedly. 

As bad dispositions run into worscr habits, the evening doth 
not crown but $0Krly conclude the doy. Broum, Chr. Mor. ii. 6. 

So'uRNESS. «. s. [from sour.'] 
t. Acidity: austcreness of taste. 

Soumet* consisteth in some grossness of the body, and in- 
coiporation doth make the mixture of the body more equal, 
which induccth a milder taste. Baron, yat. Hitt. 

r the Sprine, like vonth, it yields an acid taste; 

But Summer doth, like age, the tournett waste. Denham. 
He knew 

For fruit the grafted pcai-.tree to dispose, 

And tame to plumbs the lourneu of the sloes. Dryden, Virg. 

Of acid or sour one has a notion from taste, tnumeu being 
one of- those simple ideas which one cannot describe. 

Arhvlhnot. 

Has life no tournett, drawn so near its end ? i’o/ir. 

2. Asperity; harshness of temper. 

Pclagiiis carped at the curious neatness of men’s appart;! in 
those days, and, through the tournett of his disposition, spoke 
somewhat too hardly thereof. Hooker. 

He was never thought to be of that superstitious tournett, 
wbirh some men pretend to in religion. Kin^ Charlrt. 

Her relimon is equally free from the weakness ot supersti¬ 
tion and the thumett of enthusiasm: it is not of an uncom¬ 
fortable melancholy nature. Additon, Freeholder. 

Take care that no tournett and moroseness mingle with our 
serious frame of mind. Melton. 

Su'uRSOp. n. s. Iguanabmus, Lai.] Custqfd-npplc. 

It grows in several parts of the Spanish Wost- 
Indics, where it is cultivated for its fruits. Miller, 
Sous.'f' «. s. [50/, Fr.] A French penny. 

SOUSE.'j' «. s. {,sotUe, salt, Dutch.] 

1. Pickle made of salt. 

2. Any thing kept parboiled in salt-picklc. 

And he that can rear up a pig in his house, 

Hath cheaper his bacon, and sweeter his toute. Tutter. 

Th^ were seething of puddings and soiuc. 

Old Ballad, King and Miller of Monoid. 
I am sent to lay 

An imposition upon toute and puddings, 

Pasties and penny ensturds! Beaum. and Ft. Tam. Tamed. 

3. The car; most properly that of a hog, from its 
being frequently pickled or sous* 1 . North. Grose. 

To SousE.'J' V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To parboil; or steep in pickle. 

If I be not ashamed of my soldiers, 1 am a touced gurnet! 

dhaktpeare. Hen. IJf^ P. 1. 

Kill swine and tomte ’em, 

Adh eat ’em when we have bread. Bravm. and FI. Prtyphelett. 

Oil, though it stink, they drop by drop impart; 

But route the cabbage with a bounteous ncart. Pope. 

2 . To throw into water. A ludicrous sense. 

They touted me into the Thames with as little remorse as 
they drown blind puppies. Shakipeare, 

Who those were tnnt run away, 

And yet gave out th’ had won the day; 

Although the rabble tout'd them fopt. 

O'er head cars in mud and dirt. Buller. 

They tnWtd me over head and ears in water when a boy, 
so that 1 am now one of the most casc.hardened of the Iron- 
rides. Additon, Guardian. 

To SOUSE.*!* V. ». [from sous, or dessous, down, 
Fr.] To fall as a bird on its prey; to fall with 
violence, k 

Both together smite, 

And ttmee so tore, that they the heavens afraj. Spanter, F. Q. 

Thus on khA silver swan, or timorous hare, 

Jove’a Inrd comes touting down frOTa upper air; 
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Her crooked talons truss the fearfiAprey. 

Then out of tight she soars. Dryden, Mu. 

Jove’s bird will toute upon the timorous liare^ 

And tender kids with his sharp talons tear. Dryden jun. 

Through the lowest region 1 flew, 

Souting through falling bogs of dew. 

• Shipman, Trag. of Hen. III. of France, (1678.) 

To Souse, v. a. To strike with sudden violence, os 
a bird strikes his prey. 

The gallant monarch is in arms; 

And like an eagle o’er his mry tow’rs, 

I'o tomte annoyance that comes near his nest. SAaktpeare. 

Souse.* n. s. [from the verb.] Violent attack, as of 
a bird striking his prey. 

Eft fierce rctourning, as a faulcon fuyrc. 

That onc(|huth failed of her toute full neare. 

Remounts againc into the open ayre. Sprnter, F. Q. Ht zi. 36. 

With that his murdrous mace he up did reare, 

That seemed nought the route thereof could beare, 

And tlicrcwitli smote at him with all his might. 

Spenter, F. Q. iv. viii. 44. 

Her conscience and her fears creeping upon her. 

Dead, as a fowl at tome, she'll sink. Ueaum. and Ft. Chanrex. 

I escap’d the toiae of his contracted fist. 

More, Sdhg of the Soul, i. ii.56. 

Souse, adv. With sudden violence. A low word. 

Such make a private study of the street. 

Amt looking full at every man they meet, 

Run ttmte against his chaps, who stands amaz’d. 

To find they did not sec, but only gaz’d. Young. 

SO'UTER.* n. s. [pucepe, Sax. sutor, Lat.] A 
shoemaker; a cobler. Prompt. Parv. 

A tauter, a shipinan, or a lechr. Chaucer, Iteve't Pro/. 

I should be at least a senator .—A towfer. 

For that’s a place more fitted to thy nature. 

* Beaum. and FI. Prophelett. 

Aconquerour? a cobler; hang him, towter. 

Beaum. and Ft, WUd-Goote Chatr. 

So'uTERLY.* adj. [from soa/er.] Like a cobler; low; 
vulgar. 

You lowterly knaves, shew you all your manners at once ? 

Like will to lake, (1587.! 

The burden-bearing porter, touterly cobler, and toilful 
labourer. Ftorio, Transl. of Montaigne, p. 483. 

So'iiTEitRArN. n. s. [souletrain, Fr.] A grotto or 
cavern in the ground. Not English. 

Defences against extremities of heat, as shade, grottoes, or 
tottlcrraint, arc necessary preservatives of health. Ariidhnol. 

SOUTH.-j* w.Tt. [I'uS, Saxon; sta/d, Dutch; sud, 
Fr. Dr. .Tohnson. — Sttd. is also the German word; 
which Wttchtcr and Screnius consider as tlic 
original, and derive it from the Su. Goth, and 
Iccl. sioda, coquere, Su. GuUi. siuda, ndurere, 
Germ, sieden, icstuare, fefverc; and Mr. II, Tooke 
thus deduces south, the Saxon form, from 
to seethe. The antiquity of the word sudre is 
shewn by Screnius in a citation from the Edda. 
Sec Nomth.] 

1. The part where the sun is to ns at noon: opposed 
to north. 

E.tst and west hav? no ccrtiun points of heaven, but north 
and xouth are fixed; and seldom the for southern people have 
invaded the northern, but contrariwise. Bacon, 

2. The southern regions of the globe. 

The queen oT the toutk. Si. MaUk. xii. 4s. 

Fioro the north to call 
Deer^it winter, from the teuih to bring 
Solstitial summer’s heat. MiUan, P. L. 

3. The wind diat blows ftom the south. 

All the contanon of the totOh light on you. 

You shames of Rome, you 1 Shaktpeare, Corvd. 
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SotTTH. adj. [from th#nounO Southern; meridional. 

One inch of delay more i» a toiUh sea. Shaktpearc. 

How thy garments arc warm, when he quieteth the cartli by 
the ioutA wind. Job, xxxvii. 17. 

Meanwhile the Mmdh wind rose, and with black wings 
Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove. Milton. 

South, adv. 

1. Towards the sooth. 

His regiment lies half a mile 
South from the mighty poww of the king.. 

Shaitpeare, Rich, III. 

2. From the south. 

Such fruits as von appoint for long keeping, gather in a fair 
and dry day, and when the wind bloweth not tovtk. Bacotu 

Southea'st. n. s. {south and east."] The point 
between the cast and south; the point, of winter 
sunrise. 

The planting of trees warm upon a wall against tlia south, 
or touthemt sun, doth hasten their ripening. Bacon. 

The three seas of Italy, the Inferiour towards the toutheatl, 
the Ionian towards the south, and the Adriatick on the nortli- 
east side, were commanded by three different nations. 

Ariuthnot. 

So'uTHiMO. adj. Goina towards the south. 

I will conduct thee on thy way, 

When next the southing sun inflames the day. Dryden. 

Su'uTHiNC. n. s. Tendency to the south. 

Not far from hence, if I observ’d aright 
The southing of the stars and polar light, 

Sicilia lies. Dry den, JEn. 

So'uTHEai.Y. adj. [from south.'] 

1. Belonging to any of the points denominated from 
the south; not absolutely southern. 

2. Lying towards the south. 

Unto such as live under the Pole that is only north which 
is above thei.s, that is only southerly which is below them. 

Brown. 

Two other country bills ^vc us a view of the most easterly, 
westerly, and southerly |>arts of England. Graunt. 

3. Coming from about the south. 

I am but mad north, northwest; when the wind is southerly, 
I know a hawk from a hands^. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

So'uTHERK. aty, [j'u^epnc, Saxon ; from south.] 

1. Belonging to the south ; mcndional. 

Frowning Auster seeks the southern sphere, 

And rots with endless rain t^’ nnwhotesome year. Dryden. 

2. Lying towards tlic south. 

why mourn I not for thee, 

And with die southern clouds contend in tears ? 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

3. Coming from the south. 

Men’s bodies are heavier when southern winds blow than 
when northern. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

So'UTHERNLY.# adv. [from southern.] Toward the 
south. 

The sun cannot go more touthsmiy from us, nor come more 
iiortbemly towards us, in this than in former ages. 

MakewiU on Prov. p. loa. 

So'uTHERKMOST.^ adj. [from suiUhern.] Furthest 
towards the south. 

Sbenstone had resolution enough to take a Journey of near 
seventy miles acro8l’’the country, to viut his friend in the 
southernmost part of Oxfisrdshire. 

Graoe^ Recollect, of Shenstone, p. 146. 

So'uTBERtrwooD.+ «. s. [fuiSepnpube, Saxon; abra~ 
tanunif Lat.] 'l^U plant agrees in most paits with 
the wormwood, from which it is not easy to sepa¬ 
rate it, * MiUer. 

Wine and water, in which are sod southernwood, melilot, &c. 

flpfBuTtan, Arust. of Mel. p. 406. 

So'uTHMosT. tttfj. [from sotdh.] Farthest toward 
tlie south. 
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Next Chemos, the oWene dread of Moab’i sons. 

From Aroar to Nelio, and the wild 

Of soulhmosl Abarim. MdloMy P. I.- 

So'uTHSAY.*!’ «. $. [Properly soothsay which sec. j 
Prediction. 

Glaucus, that wise soothsays understood. 

Spenser, F, Q. iv. xi. 1.;. 

To So'uTHSAY. V. 71 . [See To Soothsay.-I] To pre- 

, diet. 

Youi^ men, hovering between hope and fear, ni^t easily 
be carried into the siiiierstidon of southsaymg by names. 

Cetmden. 

So'uTH.SAYEn. n. s. [Properly soothsayer. Sec Sooth¬ 
sayer.] A predicter. 

So'uTHWARD. n. i. The southern regions. 

Countries arc more fruitful to the sutMuiard than in the 
northern parts. Ralegh, Hist, of the World. 

So'uTiiwARD. adv. [from south.] Towards the south. 

A prisoner in a room twenty foot square, it at libcrtt' to 
walk twdn^ foot southward, but not northward. Locks. 

Every lilc, from the dreary months, 

Flies conscious southunird. Thomson, Winter. 

Southwe'st. 71 . s. {south and west.] Point between 
the south and west;' winter sun-set. 

Phenice is an haven of Crete, and lieth towa^ the southwest. 

Acts, xxvii. 12. 

The planting of trees wann upon a wall against the south, 
or southeast sun, doth hasten their coming on and ripening; 
and the southeast is found to lie better tban the southwest, 
though the southwest be the hotter coast. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

SO'UVE^ANCE. n. s. [French.] Remembfttnce; 
memory. A French word which with many more 
is now happily disused. 

If thou wilt renounce thy miscreance, 

Life will 1 grant thee for thy voliance. 

And all thy wrongs will wipe out of aiy souvenance. Spetucr. 

Gave wond’rous great countenance to the knight, 

Tliat of his way he bad no souvenanee. 

Nor care of vow’d revenge. Sjtenser. 

SOW.'P 71 . s. [puja. Sax. sugga, Su. Goth, from 
so. Ihre.] 

1. A female pig; the female of a boar. 

Boars have great fangs, sows much less. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

A sow beneath an oiA shall lie along, 

All white herself, and white her thirty young. Dryden. 

For which they scorn and hate them worse 
Than dogs and cats do soKi.gelders. Hudihras. 

The snus-geldcr’s horn has something musical in it, Imt this 
is seldom heard. » Addison, Spect. 

2. Perhaps from sow might come soweti, swen, smitte, 
Bivt see Swine. 

3. An oblong mass of lead. Sherjfood. 

With clothes uppon her head, 

That they weigh a sow of lead. Skelton, Poems, p. lay. 

4. {Mdlqieda, Lat.] An insect; a millepede. 

Ainsiwortk. 

So'wBREAT).^ ». j. {cyclamen^ Lat.] A plant. 

The sowbread does afford rich food for swine, 

Physick for man, and garland for the shrine. Tate's Cowley. 

To SOW.*f* i'. n. [.tata»,.„M. Goth, soo, Su. Goth, 
rapnn, &xon.] To scatter seed in-order to a 
harvest. 

The one belongeth unto them that seek, the other unto 
them that have found Happiness: they that pray do but vet 
sow, they that give thanks declare they bavs reaped. Hotirr. 

They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy. Ps. exxvi. y. 

Me that soReth to his flesh, shall reap comiption; but hr 
that soweth to the spirit, shall reap lift everlasting. Gal. vi. 8. 

Sow to yourselves in righteousness, and reap in merry. 

Hosra. 

To Sow.*!* w. a. part. pass, sown, 

5 ^ 
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1. To iCBUer in tke ground in order to growth; to 
pnmagate by seed. 

LdU was not to be found. 

Save in that soil where all good tbinn did grow 
And freely sprung out of the (roitml ground 
As incomipted nature did them tow. Spenser, F. Q, 

From Ireland come I with my strenMb, 

And reap the borrast which that rased tow'd. Shaktpeare, 
I tow my iaw in you, and it shall bring fruit in yon. 

% Etdrat. 

Many plants which grow in the hotter countries, being sR 
in the colder, will, being town of seeds late in the wring, 
come up and abide most part of the summer. Bacon, 

When to turn 

The fruitful soil, and when to tow the corn, 

1 sing, Meemnas. Diydeu, ^mrg. 

The proud mother views her precious brood, 

And happier branches, which she never tow’d. Dryden. 

2. To .spread; to propagate. 

Frowardness is in nis heart: he deviseth mischief rontinnally, 
he jouwM discord. /'roe. vi. 14. 

To tow a jangling noise of words unknown. Mi/ton, 1 ’. L. 
Since then th(^ stand secur’d by being join’d: 

It were worthy a king’s head, to tow division. 

And seeds ohealousy, to loose those bonds. Route. 

Born to amiot my Marcia’s family. 

And tow dissention in the hearts o^others. Additon, Cato. 

3. To impregnate or stork with seed. 

He shall pve the rain of thy seed, that thou slinlt tow the 
ground withal. /«■ xxx. t.t. 

The intellectual faculty is a goodly field, capable of great 
improvement; and it is the worst husbandry in the world to 
tow it with trifles or impcrtincndcs. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

4. Tq, besprinkle. 

All tow'd with gibtering stars, more thick than grass. 

Spenser, Hymn to lleav. Beauty. 
And tows the court with stan. Donne, Poems, p. 124. 
He sow'd with stars Uie heaven thick as a field. Milton, P. L. 
Morn new toidd the earth with orient pearl. Milton, P. L. 

To Sow. V. a. For sem. To join by needlework. 

• Some tree, whose broad smooth leaves together tow'd. 

And girded on, may cover round. MiUon, P. L. 

To SowcE. V. a. To throw into the water. Sec To 
Souse. 

He towced roe up to the middle in the pond. L'Estrange, 

So'wER.'f' n. s. [from sow ; Sax. j-apepe.] 

1. He that sprinkles the seed. 

A tower went forth to sow. St, Malt. xiii. y 

, it is thrown round, as grain by a skilful tower. Derkam. 

2. A scatterer. 

Terming Paul and his doctrine n tower of words, a very bab¬ 
bler or trifler. HakewiU on Providence. 

3. A breeder; a promoter. 

They are towers of suits, which make the court swell, and 
tlie^untry pine. ^ Bacon. 

So'wiNS. n.s. Flummery, made of oatmeal somewhat 

sour’d. 

These tounns, that is, flummciy being blended together, pro¬ 
duce good yeast. Mortimer, HuAaudry, 

Sec where Norah with the soieias comes. Swft. 

To SowLE.*!* V. a. [from sow, as hogs arc pulled by 
dogs, Skinner; from solea, a strap, a rein, Kennct.] 
To pull by the ears, word is still used for 

pull, or lug, in several counties 
He’ll go, he says, and lowle the porin’ of Rome gates by the 
ears. Shaktpeare, Coriol. 

Sown. The participle of sow. It is used barbarously 
by Swift for stmed. 

A goodly countiy, naturally beautified with ^scs, soum with 
pease. HeyUn. 

An hundred and fifty of their beds, town together, made up 
the breadth and length. Swift, OMv, Trar, 

So'wTHisTLE. ». s. Isonckius, Lat.] A weed. 
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SowMttles though coneys cat, yffi sheep and cattle will not 
touch; the milk of which nibbed op worts wearotfa them away, 
which sheweth it is corronye. ^ Bacon. 

Sot.# n.s. A kind of sauce: a considerable article 
of commerce in Japan. 

Si^sauce —is prepared from soy-beans, (doh’chos 
so/a,) and salt, mixed with barley or ^eat. 

Tfmnberg. 

Some provinces [of J^an] furnish better toy than others; 
but, exclusively of this, it grows better and clearer through 
age. Its colour is invariably brown, and its chief acollcnce 
consists in the agreeable salt taste which it posseses, ^ 

Tfantl. of T/tunberg’t Travtdt, V0I.4, {1795,) p. l»l- 

Spaad. n. s. IfteUa term:, Lnt.] A kind of mineral. 

English talc, of which the coarser sort is called plaister; the 
finer, tpaad, earth-flax, or salamander’s hair. Woodward. 

SPACE, n. s, [spatium, Lat.] 

1. Room; local extension. 

Space is the relation of distance between any two bodies or 
points. Locke. 

Oh, undistingiiish’d space of woman’s wit I ^ Shaktpeare. 

This which yields or fills all space. * Milton, P. I,. 

Pure tpaec is capaMa neither of rcsi.stanrc nor motion. I,ork e. 

Spmv and motion can never he actually infinite: they have 
a power only and a capacity of being increased without end; 
so that no tpttce can be assigned so vast, but still a laiger may 
be imagined; no motion so swift or languid, but a greater ve¬ 
locity or slowncsi, may still be conceived. BerUlry. 

2 . Any ijuanlity of place. 

I would not be the villain that thou tliink’st 
Fur the whole space that’s in tlic tyrant’s grasp. 

And the rich East to boot. ^lakspeare, Maeheth. 

There was but two ways to escape; the one through the 
woods alioiit ten miles space to Wulpo. A'noUet. 

In such a great ruin, where the fragments are great and hard, 
it is not possible thev should he so adjusted in their falL but 
that they would lie fiolluw, and many unfilled tjtacet womd be 
intercepted ninoiigst them. Burnet. 

Measuring first with carefid eyes 
The space his spear could reach, aloud he cries. Dryden. 

3. Quantity of time. 

There is a competent time Allowed every man, aud os it is 
certain death is the cuuclusion of it, ‘tis |iossiblc some tpacc 
befurc death. Hammond. 

Niue times tlie space that measures day an ' night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquish’d, rolling in tlic fiery gnlf. 

Confounded, though immortal. Milton, P. I,. 

In a lever the motion can be continued only fur so short a 
^ec, as may be answerable to that little distance betwixt the 
iulcimcnt anil the weight. WUkint, Math. Mae, 

God may defer his judgments for a time, and give a pcopFc 
a lunger space of repentance: he may stay till the iniquities of 
n nation be full; but sooner or later they have reason to ex¬ 
pect his vengeance. TiUutson, 

Tile lives of great men cannot be writ with any tolerable de¬ 
gree of elegance or exactness, within a short space after their 
decease. Addison, Freeholder. 

4. A amall time; a while. 

Sith for me ye fight, to mo this pace 
Both yield, to stay your deadly strife a space. Spenser, F. Q. 

Compassion quell’d 

His best of man, and gave him up to tears 
A space, till firmer thoughts restrain’d tttcess. jbfifton, P. L. 

2’o Space.* v.n. [ipaf tor, Lat.] To rove; to spa* 

tiutc. * 

But she, as Fayes are wonL in privie place 
Did spend her dayes, and lov’d in forest wyld to tpaee. 

Spenser, F. Q. iv. ii. 44. 

Spa'ceful.# adj. Xspaee and /«//.] Extensive; wide. 
Not in use. 

The ship, in tiiqp profound 
And tpae^uU teas, so stuck m on drie ground. 

Sandyt, Op. Mel. 3. 
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SPA'CIOUS. €tdj. ^aciaiXt Fr. ^Hosus, Latin.] 
Wide; extensive; rqpmy; not narrow. 

Tfie farmer buililingt, iraich were but mean, contented them 
not: ipaeioui and ample churches th^ erected throughout 
cvety city. Hooker. 

Convey yym pleasures in a tpaebnu plenty ; 

And yet sem cold. Shakipeare. 

Merab with ipacioui beauty Glls the sidt. 

But too much awe chastis’d the bold delight. Cowley. 

Like an English general will I die. 

And all the ocean make my ^aeioiu grave: 

Women and cowards on the land may lie: 

The sen’s a tomb that’s proper for the brave. ^ Hryden. 

Spa'ciously. adv. [from spaciom.'] Extensively. 

SPA'ciousNESS.'f' «. i. [from s/ia«ous.] Roominess; 
wide extension. 

The tpafututnest of the house was such, that it bad three gal¬ 
leries, each of them a mile long. llakewill on Prov. p. 409. 

Here is visible nn elegant taste of architecture, pmnting, and 
ganleniiig, Init more remarkable for the spaciotuneu of its pros¬ 
pect. Athiuole, Berk. iii. 109. 

SpA'nm.E. 1^ s. [Diminutive of spade.'] A little spade. 

Others destroy iiitilcs with a waiting in the mornings 

and evenings for them. Mortimer. Husbandry. 

SPADE, n. s, [rp«N Saxon; spade, [celandick and 
Dutch.] 

1. The instrument of digging. 

Take the air of the earth new iiimed up, by digging with the 
spade, or standing by him that diggeth. Bacon. 

Many learned men oilirm, that some istlimrs hare been eat 
througn by the sea, and others cut by the spade. Brown. 

His next advance was to the soldier’s trade. 

Where if he did not nimbly ply the syiade. 

His surly officer ne’er fail’d to crack 

His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Drydeu. 

Here nature never diflbrence made 
Between the sceptre and the spade. Sw^t. 

2. A deer three years old. Ainsmm th. 

3. A suit of cards. 

Spa'iiebome. w. t. [named from the form.] The 
shoulder blade. 

By th’ shoulder of a ram from oif the right side par’d, 

Which usually they boil, the spade-bone being bar’d. Drayton. 

Spadi'ceoub. adj. [spadiceus, Lnt.] Of n light red 
Colour. 

Of those five Scaligcr lieheld, though one was spadiceous, or 
of a light red, and two inclining to red, yet was there not any 
of this complexion among them. Brown, Vulg. Err_ 

SPADi'Li.E.'f" n. s. Ispadille, or espadille, Fr.] The 
ace of spades at the game of cjuadrille. 

SPAGY'RICAL.# adj. {spagyricus, Lat. spagirupse, 
Fr. from the Gr. oTcim, to extract, and dys/pco, to 
collect; not from spahrr, Tcut. a searcher, as Dr. 
Johnson would have it to be under the adjective spa- 
gyriek, which he has noticed; where he says, Para¬ 
celsus coined the word, viz. spagyricus.] Chyniical. 

Paracelsu!.—brought to light iii tliesc parts of the world the 
use of hemictical, ijiogyrkei, or chyinieul physick, as they term 
it. ' Jlakcwitt on Prov. p. 144. 

SPAoy'tticK.'f' adJ. [spagyricus, Lat. Sec SPAtsvni- 
CAL. 1 know no example of this adjective. Hishop 
Hall writes the sulistantive spagirick, which is the 
more correct spelling.] Cliyniical. 

Spaot'bick.# n. s. A chyniist. 

Tliose only know how to want, that have leanit to frame 
tbdr mind to their estate; like to a skilful musician, that can 
let down his strings a peg lower when the tune requires it; or 
like to some cunning sjumirick, tliat ran intend or remit the 
heat of bis furnace accoriung M ocersion. 

Bp. Hall, Of Continf. U- 

Spa'gyrist. n. s, A chyinist. 
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This change is so unexampled, that though among the more 
curious spagyrists it be very well known, yet many naturalists 
cannot easily believe it. Boyle. 

Spa'h£E .^7 [ejpow^e, a horseman, Pers.] One 

Spa'hi. 5 Turkish cavalry. 

He said, there were certain books in their language pawned 
to a great spabeg of that city, (DamaseuMi| The spahee would 
not ]uirt with them under aoo dollars. 

Ijetters to Abp. Vdwr, p. yzj. 

Spake. 'Die old preterite of speak. 

So sjmke the archangel Michael, then paus’d. Milton, P. L. 

Spai.l.”!' «. 5. [ancient Fr. spatile; mod. e^aule.] 
Shoulder. Out of use. 

Tlieir mighty strokes their habergeons dismayed. 

And naked made each other’s manly spaUcs. Spenser, F. Q. 

•Spai,!.,# m. s. [spiacll, Su, Goth, segmentum.] A 
chip. This is a very old word in our language, 
and is retainctl in the Exmorc and northern dia¬ 
lects. “ Spall or ckip, assuia.” Prompt. Parv. 
It is also written spate. 

.Spai.t, or Spelt, n. s. A white, scaly, shining stone, 
freijuently used to promote the fusion of metals. 

^ Bailerj. 

.SPAN.-f- V. s. [ypan, jponne, Saxon ; spanna, Ital. 
span, Dutch. Perhapf, originally the expansion of 
tlie hand. Dr, Johnson. — Screnius deduces it 
from the Su. Goth, sjusniut, spenna, extendere, dis- 
leiidere; and hence Dr. Johnson’s notion of span, 
as of the hand extended, soeni-s just.] 

1. The space from the end of the thumb to the end 
of the little finger extended; nine inches. 

A foot, tbelength of it, is a sixth port of the 
fathom; a span, one eighth; a palm, or hand’s 
breadth, one twenty-fourUi; a thumb’s breadth, or 
inch, one seventy-second; and a forefinger’s breadth 
one ninety-sixth. Holder on Time. 

Will you with counters sum 
The vast proportion of his infinite r' 

And buckle in a waste most fathomless. 

With sjtans and inches so diminutive 

As fears anil reasons? Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 

Sum how brief the life of roan 
Knns his erring pilgrimage. 

That the stretching of a span K, 

liiirklcs in his sum of age. Shakspeare. 

Uiir lives are but^pur marches to our graves: 

-Faith,’tis true, sir: * 

Wf arc but spans and candles’ ends. 

Bcainn. and FI. Hum. Lit nt. 

When I removed the one, although but at the dista: ce of 
a span, the other would stand lik'c Hercules’s pillar. Jitow i. 

2 . Any shnrl dnrntion. 

You have scarce time 
To steal from spiritual leisure a brief span. 

To keep your earthly audit. Shakspeare, Hen. fill. 

Tlic virgin’s part, die mother and the wife. 

So well sue acted in this span of lifc._ WaUer. 

Tltcii coniciencf, uiirestraiii'd by fears, began 
To strctcli her limits, and extend the span. Dryden. 

Life’s but tsspan. I’ll every inch enjoy. Farquhar. 

To SpAN.*f* V. a. [jjiannan, Sox. spanna, Su. Goth.] 

1. 1 o measure by the hand extended. 

My right hand hath spanned thelieavetit. Is. xlviii. i,;. 

On oil the well-known spot I fix my eyes, 

And sjian the distance that between us liA THckcll. 

2 . To measure. 

My survivor is false; the o’er great cardinal 

Hath shew’d him gold; my life is spaan’rfalready. Shakspeare. 

Onr thoughts—not only licstride all the sea and land, hui 
.'pan the sun and firmament nt once. Donne, Devot. p. 67. 
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Tbft soul doth «/MM the world and hang content 
rwm otfaw pole unto the centre; 

Where in each room of the well-fumiih’d tent 
He Uei warm, and without adventure. Htrberl. 

^ Horry, whose tuneful and well-uieasur’d tong 
First tui^t our English musidc how to tpm 
Words with fust note and accent, not to scan 
With Midas’ears, wminittiBg short and long. Milton, Sonnet. 
Span. The preterite of tpin. See Srn. 

Together furiously thqi ran. 

That to the ground came horse uid man; 

The blood out of their helmets ipan. 

So sharp were their encounters. JJrm/ton, Nympkid. 

Spa'nckx..# «. s. A rope to tie a cow’s binder legs. 

North. Grose. 

To Spa'ncel.# 0. a. To tie the fore or hinder 
of a horse or cow with a rope. This word is com- 
moR in the north of England and in Ireland. 

Malone. 

Spa’ncounter. “) n. s. [from ^an, counter, and Jar- 
Spa'nfasthing. 3 A play at which money 

is thrown within a span or mark. 

Tell the king, that for his father’s sake, Henry V. in whose 
time boys went to tpancounter for French crowns, I am content 
he shall rdgn. Shaitpeare, Hen. VI. 

Boys sMl not play 

At tpancounter or blowpoint, but shdl pay 

Toll to some courtier. Dunne. 

His chief solace is to steal down, and play at spanfurthhig 
with the page. Sivift. 

SpAN-Love.# adj. Of the length only of a span. 
There, in the stocks of trees, white fays do dwell. 

And ipandong elves that dance about a pool, 
tVith each a Tittle changeling in their arms. 

Ji. Jnntou, Sad Shepherd. 
Span-new.* adj. [See the etymon under Spick and 
Span.] Quite new,^ 

This tale was aie tpan-newe. 

Chaucer, Tr. and Crete, iii. ifiyt. 
Am 1 not totally a span-new gallant, 

Fit for the choicest eyes ? Bcavnu and FI. Faltc One. 

To SPANE.”f- V. a. [Dr. Johnson gives this word with¬ 
out any etymon, or authority. It is, however, very 
old in our language, and is still common in the 
nortli of England. “ To spaityn or tcam/n children, 
ablacto.” Prompt. Parv. It is the German spenen, 
from spun, uber, j'punn. Sax. ubera.] To wean a 
«hild. 

SPANG.^ ». s. Ispangc, Germ, spanghr, Teut.] A 
thin piece of ^Id, or silvery or other shining 
materials: a spniigleii ornament. 

A vesture — spriiikifd hero and there 
With glittering tnaiigt that did like stars appear. Spenter, F. Q. 

In that day shall the Lord take eway the gorgeousness of 
thdr apparel, and ipatigt, chains, particttes, and collets. 

Knight, Tr. td Truth, (r.tSo,) fol. 7. 
The colours that shew best by candldight are wliite, carna¬ 
tion, and a kind of sea-water green; and ocs or tpangt, as 
they are of no great cost, so they arc of most glory. Bacon. 

SpA'NGiJE.-f- n. s. [sparse, German, a buckle, a locket; 
whence oher spangeti, car-rings.] 

1. A small plate or boss of shining metal. 

Ear-rings and ipanglei. 

Humh. xxxi. 50. (Matthewe't TrandaSm. 

2 . Any thing sparkling and shining. 

As hoary mst with ipapgfei doth attire 

The mossy branches of an oak half dead. Spenter, F. Q. 

Thus in a starryihight fond children cry 
For the ridi tpanglet that adorn the sky. Waller. 

The twinkung tpanglet, the ornaments of the upper world, 
loM their beauty and magnifieence: vulgar spectators see them 
but as a eonfiised huddle oH petty illumiaants. Glamille. 

That now the dew with Apia's deck’d the pound, 
Aaweeter^ of earth was neverfound. Dryden. 
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To SPA'NOLEk V. a. [from the noun.] To beapriukle 
with spangles or shining bodies. 

They never meet io grove or gAen, . ^ 

By fountain clear, or tpangled starli^^hecn. Sutktptare. 

What stars do tpangle heaven with mch beauty. 

As those two eyes become that heavenly face. Shaktpeare. 

Unpin that tpangled breastplate whiim you wa|r. 

That the eyes of busy fools may be stopt there. Donne. 

Four fhces each 

Had, like a double Janus; all their shape 
Spangled unth eyes, more numerous than those 
Of Argus. Mtltom, P. L. 

^en appear’d 

SpmgRng tbMiemisphere, then first adorn’d 

With the bright luminaries, diet set and rose. MiUm, P. L, 

He cuts out a silk mantle from the skies. 

Where the most sprightly azure pleas’d the q'es; 

This he with starry vapours tpanglet all. 

Took in their prime, ere they t^w, rise, and fall. Condry. 

The spacious firmament on high. 

With alt the blue etherial sky. 

And tpangled heavens, a shining frame. 

Their great Original proclaim. AdiUton, Spn t. 

SPA'NIEL."!* ». s. {hispaniolus. Lot. (fimgneid, Fr. 
from Hispaniola, dsrhcrc the best brceil of this 
species of dog was. See Hyde, Not. on PerlstoJ. 
Itin. Mundi, p. 173.] „ 

1. A dog used for sports in the held, remarkable for 
sagacity and obedience. 

Divers days I followed his steps till I found him, having 
newly met with an excellent tpanicl belonging to liis dead 
companion. Sidney. 

There lure arts to reclaim the wildest men, as there are to 
make tpanieh fetch and carry: chide ’em often, and fe»l ’em 
seldom. Dryden, Span. Friar. 

2 . A low, mean, sneaking fellow. 

1 am your tpmdel; and, Demetrhis, 

The mure you beat me I will fawn on you. S/utkepearc. 

Spa'niel.* adj. Like a spaniel 
I .iieaii sweet words. 

Low crooked courtesies, and base syainic/fawning. Shaktpenre. 

To Spa'niel. V. n. [from the noun.] To fawn ; to 
play the spaniel. 

To Si'A^NiEt-* V. a. To follow like a spapiel. 

The hearts that tpanielVd me at heels, is so happy a con¬ 
jecture [in place of ponnr/l'd] that I think wc ought to acquiesce 
in it. Toilet, Note-on Shahtpeare, Ant. and Clcop. 

Spa'nisii.* n. s. Tlie language of Spain. 

The Spanitk is nought else but mere Latin, take a few 
Murisco words away, which are easily distinguished by their 
guttural pronunciation. Howell, Intlruel. Fur. I'rav. p. 91. 

Spa'nish Bromt. n. s. igenista juncea, Lat.j A plant 
so called, as being a native of Spain. Miller. 

SpA^NiSH Fly. H. s. [cantharis, Lat] A venomous fly 
that shines like gold, and breeds in the tops of 
ashes, olives, &c. It is used to raise blisters. 

Spa'nish NtU. n. s. [si.<np-inchium, Lat.] A plant. 

Miller. 

Spa'nkeb.'I'm. s. ^ 

1. A small coin. 

Your cure too costs you but a tpanker. Denham. 

2. A person that takes long steps with agility: used in 
some parts of the north. It is also applied to a 
stout or tall person. 

Spa'nneh.'I’ n. s. 

1. The lock of a fusee or carabine. Bailey. 

My prince’s court is now full of nothing but bufi^oats, 

rpaimeTt, and musket-rests. HowclL 

2. In the following example it seems to be the fusee 
or i»rabiuc itsell. 
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This «la)', as bis majesty sate at tlinner, tlierc came a tall man 
with his tpaaner and scan; wfaerel^ eveiy man in the presence 
supposed him some officer jn the army. 

J. Bowlings Trmu. of K. Ch. L ud. Mite. p. 156. 


Spar. m. s. Marcaaite. 

Spar is a mixed bodjr, consiating of crystal in- 
corporatetT sometimes with lac Itma, and sometimes 
with other mineral stony, earthy, or mctaliick 
matter. * Woodward. 

Some stones, as tpar of lead, dissolved in proimr menstru- 
ums, become salts. . Kewton, Opt, 

To SPAIl.'J* V. a. [j’pappan. Sax. sperren, German ; 
formerly written spen “To speiyn or shut.” 
Prompt. Parv. And so Spenser gives it; though 
Dr. Johnson has converted his word into sparre."] 
To sliut; to close; to bar. 

He it tparred with a kcic. Chaucer, Uom. It. 5310. 

Whan the stedc is stolen, tparre the stable dur. 

Skelton, Foemi, p. 54- 

And, if he chance come when 1 am abroad, 

Spent titc yntf fast for fear of fraud; 

Ne fur all his worst, nor for his best, f 

Open the door at his request. S/ienter, Sheji. Cal. 

The other, which was entered, labour’d fast 
To tpene the gate. S/temer, F. Q, 

Calk your windows, gpar up all your doors. 

Jl. Jdiitoii, Staple of yews. 
SpAR.'f* »i. 5. [.t/wrrr, Tent. See 7 « Spar.] A small 
beam; the bar of a gate. 

Wall, :uid tpanc, and rafter. Chaurer, Kn. Tale. 

He ulidcrproppeth it with an olde broken tparre. 

Bale, Yet a Course, fol. 71. b. 

The prince staid not his aiinswerc to devise. 

But optmiiig streiglit the sparre forth to him came, 
kiill nobly inounted in right warlike wire. 

Spenser, F. Q. v. xi. 4 . 

Trees sprout not cross like dry and sapless Imams, nor do 
spars and tiles spring with 11 natural uniformity into a roof. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. i. 
To Spar.”^ V. H, [perhaps from sperren, German, in 
the sense of to oppose.] To fight witli prelusive 
strokes. This is Dr. Johi|pun*s definition, who 
merely notices Uie word without etymology or 
authority. It is not [terhaps uu old word iii our 
language. The boxers understand it better, no 
doubt, as a term among cock-fighters; when a cock 
is opposed to another, both having their spurs 
covered, in order to embolden him to fight. 

Now ladies shine from phmtuns afar. 

And very soon perhaps may learn to spar ! 

Prol. to the Dramatist. 


Spa'rable. m. s. [j'pappan, Saxon, to fasten.] Small 
nails. 

Spa'kaorap. «. s. [In pharmacy.] A cerecloth. 

With application of the common sparadrap for issues, this 
ulcer was by a foiitonel kept open. Wiseman, Surgery. 

Spa RAOE.# ? Asparagus: which sec. 

Spa RAous. 3 * ° 

An argument that likelgonas’s gourd, or sparagus, is in season 
only at some times. ' Bp. Taylor against Transubstantiatum. 


To SPARE. V. a. [fpapian, Saxon; spaeren, Dutch ; 
esjMrfrne, Fr.] 

X. To use frugally; not to waste; not to consume. 

Thou thy father’s thunder didst not spare. Milton, P. L. 

2. To have unemployed; to save from any particular 
use. 


. All the time he could spare from the necessary cares of Ids 
weighty charge he ucstowed on prayer, and serving of God: 
he oftentimes spent the night lUone in church praying, his 
bead-picce, gorget, and gauntlets lying him. KncUes. 

He had no bread to spare. V Estrange. 


Ouiy the foolish virgins entertained this foolish conceit, tlut 
there might be an overplus of grace sufficient to supply their 
want; but the wise knew not of any that they bad to s^mre, 
but supposed all that they had little enough. TiUsdsm. 

Let a pamphlet come in a proper juncture, and every one 
who can lyiare a shilling shall be a subwriber. Swift. 

3. To do without; to lose willingly. 

1 could have better spar'd a better man.' 

Shakspeare, Men. IV. 

For his mind, I do not care. 

That’s a toy that I could spare; 

Ltt his title be but great, 

His clothes rich, and band sit neat. B. Jonton, 

Sense of pleasure we may well 
Sjnsre out of life perhaps, and not repine; 

But pain is perfect misery. JlftAon, P. L. 

Now she might spare the ocean, and opixise 
Yoiir conduct to the fiercest of her foes. Waller. 

The fair blessing we vouchsafe to send; 

Nor can wc */iarc you long, tho’ often we may lend. Dryden. 

4. To omit; to forbear. 

Wc might have sjmPd our coming. Milton, P. L. 

fie pleas’ll your politicks to spare ; 

I’m old enough, and can inysrlTtake care. Dryden. 

5. To use tenderly; to forbear; to treat with pity; 
not to afflict; not to destroy; to use with mercy. 

Spare Us, good 1.0^,^ _ Common Prayer. 

VVlio w'di set the discipline of wisdom over mine heart, that 
they spare me not for iny ignorances ? Ecdus. xsiii. a. 

Doth nut each look a flash of lightning feel I 
Which spares the body’s sheath, but melts the stceL CleatelamI, 
Dim sadness did not spare 

Celestial sistiges. Milton, P.J.. 

Less pleasure take brave minds in battles won 
7 'lmn in restoring such as arc undone: 

Tygers have courage, and the rugged bear; 

But man alone can whom he conquers giarr. Waller. 

6 . To grant; to allow ; to indulge. 

Set me in the remotest place. 

That Neptune’s frozen nrms einbraec; 

Where angry Jove did never spare 

One breath of kind and temperate air. Bosenumon. 

7. To Ibrliear to inflict or impose. 

AVinrr my rcmcmbrani'c; 'twas a guilty day ; 

And still the blush hangs here. Dryden, All for Lure. 

O spare this great, this good, this aged king. 

And spare your soul the crime I Dryden, Span. Frk>. 

Spare my sight the pain 

or seeing what a world of tears it costs you. Dryden. 

To Spare, v. n. 

1. To live frugally; to be parsuuonious; to be not 
liberal. 

He has wherewithal: in him 

Scaring would show a worse sin than ill doctrine. ShaHspt.’ie. 

Those wants, which they rather feared than felt, would well 
enough be overcome by sparing and patience. Knelles. 

In these relations, although he be more sparing, his prede¬ 
cessors were very numerous. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Our labours late and early every morning. 

Midst winter frosts, then clad and fed with f/wring. 

Rise to our toils. Otway. 

God has not been so spttriug to men to make them barely 
two.lc(^d creatures, and left it to Aristotle to make them 
rational. X,,,,.*,. 

When they discover the passionate desire of fame in the am. 
bitious man, they become spamm and saving in thtdr commen¬ 
dations; they envy him the satisfaction of an applause. 

Addavn. 

Now a reservoir to keep and spare. 

The next a fountain snouting through his heir. Popt. 

No statute in his favour says 
How free or frugal I shall pass my days; 

I, who at sometimes spend, at others spare. 

Divided between camessness and care. Pepe. 

2 . To forbear; to be scrupulous. 
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, Bb toUiart Mar «4 not to mt that lliW'^uUl be unkiadlv 
dealt adth, if tbey were defrauded of the iTnadr*. 

^ pluck and eat m; fill I t/Mir’d not. 

3. To ua^ mercy; to forgive; to be tender. 

Thdr king, out of a princdy feeling, was tparing and com- 
paationate towardf his suUects. Bacon. 

SvARC.’f* at^. {jpasp. Sax. (Harctis.] 

1. Scanty; notaoundant; parsimonious; frugal. 

He was tpare, but discreet of S|>eech: better conceiving than 
delivering! equally stout and kind. Sarew, Surv^ Cornwall. 

Men ought to beware, that they use not exercise and a tpare 
diet both. -> Bacon, Hat. Hitt. 

Join wiUi thee ealm peace and quiet; 

Spare fiut, that oft with nods doth diet. MiUon, It Pent. 

The masters of th'vworld were bred up with tpare diet; and 
the young gentlemen of Rome felt no want of strength, because 
they ate but once a day. Locke. 

2. Superfluous; unwanted. 

If that no tpare cloths he had to mve, 

Hu own coat be would cut, and it distribute glad. Spentrr. 

As any of our sick waxed well, he might be removed ,* for 
which puiposc there were set forth ten tpare chambers. Bacon. 

Learning seems more adapted to the female world than to 
the male, because they have more tpare time upon their hands, 
and lead a more sedentary life. Additon, Spect. 

In my tpare hours you’ve had your part; 
fiv’n now my servile hand your sovereign will obeys. Norrit. 

3. Lean; wanting flesh; macilent. 

O give me your tpare men, and spare the great ones. 

Shatetpearr. 

If my name were liable to fear, 

1 do not know the man I should avoid 

So soon as Uiat ^are Cassius. SOutktpeare, Jvl. Ort. 

His visage drawn he felt to sharp and tpare. 

His arms clung to hh rilis. Milton, P, L. 

4. Slow. West of England. Grose. 

Spare, n. s. [froip the verb.] Parsimony; frugal 

use; husbandry. Not in use. 

Since uncheck’d, they may 
TIkw therefore will make still hit goods their prey. 

Without all tp are or end. Chapnmn. 

Our victuals failed us, though we made good spar* of them. 

Bacon. 


Spa'rely.# adv. [from ^are.J Sparingly. 

Ye rallies low, where the mild whitpm use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gusning brooks. 

On whose fresh lap the swart star qsarefe looks! 

Milton, Lycidat. 

Spa'reness.# ». s. [from spare t Sax. rpsepnejje.] 
State of being spare; leaniir-s. 

A tparenets and slenderness of suture. 

Hammond, iVorh, iv.478. 

Sfa'rer. n. s. [from .spare.'] One who avoids expcnce. 

By nature far from profusion, and yet a greater sparer than 
a saver; for though be had such means to accumulate, yet his 
forts, garrisons, and his feastings, wherein he was only sump¬ 
tuous, could not blit soak bis exchequer. tVoiton. 

Sfa'rerib.*^ r. s, Ispare and rt&.] Ribs cut away 
from the body, and having on them spare or little 
flesh : as, a sparerib of pork. 

Brandbh no swords but sweards of bacon; trail no spears 
bnt tparriSt of pork ] 

Brewer, Com, of Lingua, (ed, 1657,) A. ii. S. 1. 

SPAROEFA'cTiON.'f’ ». s. ispargo, Lat.] The act of 
sprinkling. 

The operation was perforq||xl by tpargefat^n, in a proper 
time of the moon. Sw^, Tale of a Tub, $ 4. 

Spa'rhawk.* See Sparrowhawk. 

SPA^BiNfi. aelj. [from spare.] 

1. Scarce; little. 

or this there is with you ^ring memory or none; but we 
have laige knowledge thereot Bacon. 

2 . Scanty; not plentiful. 

If much exercise, then use a plentiful diet; and if sparing 

* diet, thef little exercise. Bacon. 
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Good air, solhaiy'graves, and tpofing diet, sufficient to 
make you fancy yemrsoTf one of the fathers of the desert. Pope. 
3. Parsimonious; not liberal. 

tirgU being so very sparing of his woras, and leaving so 
much to be imagined by the reader, can never be translated 
as he ought in any modern tongue. Drpden. 

Thott^ sparing of his grace, to mischief bent. 

He seldom does a good with good intent. Hryden. 

SPA^RiNGLy. adv. [from sparing,] 

1. Not abundantly. 

Give us leave freely to render what we have in charge; 

Or shall we tparingly shew you far off 
Hie dauphin's meaning ? ShtJespeartk Hen. K 

The borders whereon you plant fruit-trees should be large, 
and set with fine flowers; but thin a^ sparingly, lest th^ de¬ 
ceive the trees. “ Bacon, Ess, 

2 . Frupllj'; parsinionionsly; not lavishly. 

High titles of honour were in the king’s minority sparingly 
granted, because dignity then waited on desert. Hayward. 

Commeud but sparingly whom thou dost love; 

But less eondemii whom thou dost not approve. Denham. 

3. With abstinence. 

Chri:>tians are obliged to taste even the innocent plenmires of 
life bin, sparinglt^' Atterbury. 

4. Not with great frequency. 

The morality of a grave sentence, aflected by Lucan, is more 
sparingly usml by Virgil. Dryden. 

Uiir sacrnmeiiU, which hnil been frequented with so much 
zeal, were upproerhed more tpaiingly. Altrrhury. 

5. Cautiously; tenderly. 

Speech of touch towards others should be sparinglif used; 
for discourse ought to be as a field, without coming home to 
any man. Bacon, Ett. 

SpA'RiNftNESs.* H. s. [from Sparing.] 

1. Parsimony: want of liberality. a 

The same folly it will be in us, if, by the tparingr.est of oiir 

alms, we make ourselves a lank harvest hereafter. 

ff'h. Duty of Man, 3 .17. § 11. 

2. Gmtion. 

The silence or tyaringnea of turgid eiogics is of more con¬ 
sideration. Barrow on the Pope's Supremacy. 

This opinion Mr. Hobbes mentions as possible : but he does 
it with hesitancy, diffidence, and tparingnett. 

V Clarke on the Attributes. 

SPARK. n.s. [j-peape, Saxon; jporir, Dutch.] 

1. A small particle of Are, or kindled matter. 

If any marvel how a tiling, in itself so weak, could import 
any great danger, they must consider not so much how uuall 
the spark is that fiieth up, as how apt things about it arc to 
take fire. _ _ Hotter. 

I am about to weep; but thinking that 
We are a queen, my drops of tears I’ll turn 
To tparkt of fire. Shtdetpeare. 

I was not forgetful of the sparks wliich some men’s distem¬ 
pers formerly studied to kindle in parliaments. JTmg Charles. 

In tills deep quiet, from what source unknown, 

Those seeds of fire that fatal birth disclose: 

And first, few scatt’ring sparks about were blown. 

Big with the flames that to our ruin rose. Dryden. 

Oh, may some spark of your celestial fire 
The tost, the meanest of your sons iosfiire. Papa. 

2. Any thine shining. ^ 

Wc have, here and there, a little^f^^ight, some sparks of 
bright knowledge. ^ Laeke. 

3. Any thing vivid or active. 

If any of life be yet remaining, 

Down, down to hell, and say, I sent thee thitlier. Skaktpeare, 

4. A lively, showy, splendid, gay man. It ia com¬ 
monly used in contempt. 

How many huffing sparks have wc seen, that in tiie same day 
have been iioth the idols and tlie scorn of the same slaves ? 

L'Estrsmge. 

A spark like thee, of the maiikitling trade 
,Fell sick. Dryden. 

As for the disputes of sharaers, we don’t read of any pra- 
visioni nmdc fur the honours of such sparks. Collier. 
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The finett tparkt and eleanett beaux 
Drip from the shonidert to the toes. I’rior. 

I who have been the poet’ii ipark to-day. 

Will now become ^eenampion of his play. C.ratwiUe. 

Unlucky ns Fiingmo in the pla^, ) 

These tpurkt with awkward vuity display > 

What the fine gentlemen wore yesterday. ) Pape. % 

5. A lover. 

To Spark.'!' o. n. [liroin the noun.] To emit particles 

. of fire; to spnrkic. Not now in use. 

Fair is my love. 

When the rose in her check appears. 

Or in Iwr eyes the fire of love doth itpari. Spenser, 

Deh|!lit upon her face and sweetness shin’d; 

Her eyes do spark as stars. P. Fletcher, Pise. Eel. vi. 19. 

Spa'rkful. adj. [spark and JiM.'] Lively; brisk ; 
airy. Not used. 

Hutherto will our sparkful youth laugh at their great gntnd- 
fiithers’ English, who had more care to do well than to speak ' 
minion-like. Camden, Hem. 

Hpa'rkish. adj. [from spark."] 

1. Airy; gay. A low word. It is commonly applied 
to men rather than women. 

Is any thing more spatkish anddtetter-humoured than VeiUDi* ! 
accosting her son in the deserts of Libya ? ^ Walsh, i 

2. Sliowy; well-dressed; fine. ! 

A daw, to he sparkish, trick’d himself up with all the gay | 
feathers he could oiustcr. L'Esiratiffr. j 


Spa'kklr.'!- n.S4 [from A/wr/f.] i 

1. A spark; a small particle of fire. | 

He, with repeated strokes * | 

Of clashing flints, their tiiddeii fires provokes; 

Short flame succeeds, a lied of wither’d leaves ; 

The dying sparkles in their fall receives: ; 

Caught into life, in fiery fnmes they rise. 

And, fed witli stronger food, invade the skies. Dryden. 

2. Any luminous particle. 

I'o detract from tlic dignity thereof, were to injure even 
God himself, who being that light which none can approach 
unto, hath sent put these lights whereof we arc capable, even 
:is so many sparkles resembling the bright fountain from whirh 
they rise. Hooker. 

When rctison’s lamp, which, like the sun in sky, 

Throughout man’s little world her beams did spread. 

Is now become a sparkle, which doth lie 
Under the ashes, half extinct and dead. Davies. 

Ah then ! thy once lov’d Eloisa sec! 

It will be then no crime to gaze on me. j 

See from uiy cheek the transient roses die, ' 

Sec the last sjmrkle languish in my eye. Pipe, j 

3. Lustre. 

I hold my beauty, 

Wash but these sorrows from it, of a sjiarkte 

As riglit and rich as hers. Heaum. and Ft Love's PU^nm. 

To Spa'rkle. V. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To emit sparks. 

2. To issue in sparks. 

The bold design 

Pleas’d highly those infernal states, and joy 

Sp^klcd in all theii; eyes. M’tUon, P. L. 

3. To shine; to glitter. 

A hair seen in a microscope loses its former colour, and is 
in a great measure pellhciu, with a mixture of some bright 

3 aark 7 ittg colours, such as appear from the refraction of 
iamonds. Locke. 

Folltuins is a fine young gentleman, who sparkles in nil the 
shining things of dress and equipage. Walts. 

4. To emit little bubbles, as liquor in a glass. 

To Spa'rkle.* v.a. [spargo, LaL] To disperse; 
to scatter; to throw about. 

Cassandra yet there saw I bow they bal’d ^ 

From Pallas’ nouse, with spertied tress undone. * 

SackvUle, Induct. MW for Mag. 


What's become 

Of my lieutenant?—Beaten, and *t.please your pace. 

And ml his farces sparkled. Heaum. and FI. Lop. Sahjert- 

March close, and sudden like a tempest; all executions 
Done without sparkling of the body; keep your phalanx 
Sure lin’d, and piec’d together. Beaum. and FI. Bonduca. 

Spa'rkler.* n. 5. [froii sparkk.] One whose eyes 
sparkle. 

What would you say, should yon sec a sparkler sbakhig her 
elbow for a whole night together, and thumping the table with 
a dicebox ? Addism, Guard. No. 120. 

Spa'rklet.# «. s. [from spark,] A small spark. 

Night, spread o’er earth thy sable veil. 

Heaven’s twinkling sparklets to conceal. Cotton, Ode to Nigkl, 

Spa'rklinkss.# n. s. [from Vivacity. Not 

in use. 

Sir John [Suckling] threw liis repartees about the table with 
much sparhliness, and gciitileuess of witt, to the admiration of 
them all. Auhrey, Anecd. ii. 5 ; i. 

Spa'rklinoly. ad',', [from sparkling.] With vivid 
and twinkling lustre. 

Diamonds sometimes would look more sparklmgly tlian they 
were wont, and sometimes far more dull than ormnary. BoyU-. 

Spa'rklino.ness. n.s. [from sparkling.] Vivid and 
twinkling lustre. 

I have ohscn’cJ o inanifestlvgreutcr clearness and sparklhtg- 
ness at some times than at otners, though I could not refer it 
to the superficial clearness or foulness of the stone. Boyle. 

Si’a'uling.* n.s. [csjocr/aM, Fr. a smelt. Cotgrave.] 
A name lor tlie smelt in the north of England, and 
in Wales. 

SPA'IUIOW. J' w. s. [sjtarxa, Gothick, jpeappa, 
I'peapa, Saxon.] A small bird. 

Dismay’d not this 
Macbeth and Banquo? Yes, 

As sparrows, eagles; or the hare, the lion. Shalspeare. 

There is great probability that a thousand sparrows will fly 
away at tlic sight of a hawk among them. Wails. 

SrA'uiiowGRASs. n. s. Corrupted from asparagus. 

Your infant pease to sparrowgrass prefer. 

Which to the supper yon mar best defer. A'ing. 

*Spa'ruowiiawk, or A^wr^wK'L'f' n. s. [j-pe.iphapocj 
Sax.] A small kind of haw k. 

He lul.ctli a. a sparhauk with his tycn. 

Chancer, Fon. Pr. Tale. 

Spa'kuy. adj. [from spar.] Consisting of spar. 

Ill wliicli iiiiinncr spar is iismdlv found liercin, and other 
iniuenils; or sueli as ore of some observable figure; of which 
sort iu% tliespsiT^striir, or icietca called stalactitse. Woodward. 

’Jo Sparse.# i>. a. [spaFstis, Latin.] To disperse : 
Sometimes written sjierse. Obsolete. 

Tliey begun to sparse pretye rumours in the north. 

Remedy for Siditiou, (1536,) sign. F. i. 

Making way through spersed ayre. Spenser, F. Q. 

The sparsed aire. Fairfax, Tass. xiii. a. 

Spa'PiSEULY.# adv. [from sparsed.] Scatteringly; 
dispersedly. Coks. 

There are doubtless many such soils sparsedly throughout 
this nation. Evelyn, Pomona, Pref. 

SPASM, n.s. [spasnie, Fr. (nraapa.] Convulsion; 
violent ami involuntary contraction of any part. 

All the maladies , 

Of ghastly svasm, or racl ing torture, qualms 

Of heart-sick agony. Milloii, P. L. 

Wounds we subject to p^, inflammation, sjmm. Wiseman. 

Carminative things dilute and relax; because wind occa- 
sious a sjHum or convulsion in some part. Arlmthnot. 

Spasmo'oick. adj.' [spasmodiquCf Fr. from spa.<im.] 
Convulsive. 

Spat. The prcL of spit. 

He bad spat on the ground, St. John, ix. 6. 
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SpAT.*f* n. $. [perhaps from spad, Su. Goth, humor.} 
The spawn of shelUfish. 

A reticulata film found upon smMbells, and uiualljr lup* 
poied to be the rem^a of the Teaiclea of the tpal of aome sort 
of aheli.fiab. IVood^rd ou Faaik. 

To Spa'iiato. V. n. lyiatior, Latin.] To rove; to 
range; to ramble at largeJ*' 

Wonder cauaeth aatoniahmcot, or an immovidsle posture of 
the bodjr, caused hr the fixing of the mind upon one cogi< 
tation, whereby it doth not spatiate and transcur. Bacon. 

Confined to a narrow chamber, he could tpatiate at large 
through tlie whole univcnc. Bentley. 

To SPA'’^ER._ V. a. [ppat, s/wV, Saxon.] 

I. To sprinkle with dirt, or any thing offensive. 

Hie pavement swuhn in blood, the walls around 
Were mattet^d o’er with brains. Addison. 

a. To throw out any thing offensive. 

His forward voice now is to speak well of his friend; his 
backward voire is to spatter foul speeches, and to detract. 

Shakspeare. 

3. To asperse; to defame. 

To Spa'ttbr. n. n. To spit; to sputter as at any 
thing nauseous taken into the mouth. 

They, fondly thinking to allay 
Their wimtite with gust, iiutew of fruit 
Chew’d biUcr ashes, which the oflended taste 
With spattering noise rgect^. Milton, P. L. 

Spa'tterdasheb. n. s. {spatter and dash.'] Coverings 
for the legs by which the wet is kept off. 

Spa'ttle.# n,s. [rp»tl, Saxon.] Spittle. Obsolete. 
The spaile of their tongues. 

Bate on the Rev. P. III. (1550,) B b. 5. 

SPAVri-iNG Poppy, n. s. {papaver spumeum.] White 
bchen. A plant which is a species of campion. 

Miller, 

Spa'tula. n, s. {spatlia^ spatJiula, Lat.] A spattle or 
slice. 

Spaltila is an instrument used by apathccarics 
and surgebns in spreading ploisters or stirring 
medidnes together. Quitwy. 

In raising up uie hairy scalp smooth with my spalnla, I could 
discover no fault in the bone. Wiseman, Surgery* 

SPAWIN. H. s. {espavenf, Fr. spavano, Italian.] This 
disease in horses is a bony excrescence or crust as 
hard as a bone, that grows on the inside of the 
bough, not far from the ellx’w, and is generated of 
tlie same matter by which the bones or ligaments 
are nourished: it is at first like a tender gristle, 
but by dcOTccs comes to hardness. Farrict^s Did, 
They’ve all new legs and lame ones ; one would take it, 
That never saw them pace Imfurc. the spavin, 

And springhalt reign’d among them. Shakspeare. 

If it had been a spavin, and the ass hml petitioned for an¬ 
other farrier, it might have been reasonable. L'Estrange. 

Spa'vined.# adj, [from .yiauiM.] Diseased witli 
spavin. 

A fifth wondered what a plague I could do at the fair with 
a blind, spavined, galled hacK, that was onfy fit to be cut up 
for a dug-Kcnnel. Goldsmith, Vic. of Wake/Md, dh. 14. 

Spaw. ». s. [from Spem in Germany, a place famous 
for mineral waters.] A mineral water. 

To SPAWL.'f* V. n. Cppae^an, to spit, Saxon.] To 
throw moisture out of the mouth. 

He spits, andipii«A, turns like sick men firom one elbow 

to anomer. Overbury, Charact. («d. G. 4, b. 

What mischief can the dam have done mm, 

Hiat Traulus calls ftw vengeance on him? 

Why must he spotter, spawl, and slaver it. 

In vain agmnst the Male’s fovourite. ^ Swft, 

Spawi. n.s. Crpo^ &xon.] Spitde; moisture gect^ 
from Uie mouth. 
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Of qiittles^^nifttipw makes; - 
Then in die npddle finger dins, 

Anoinw the tem;^ fordiead, and the lips. Dryden 

Spa'w;.iho.* [from spawl.] Moisture thrown 
out of the mou^. 

His marble floors with dnpken ymwUngs shine. 

' oT. . •«TTVT > Congreve, Juv. 

SPAWN.+ n.s. [^peae, speme, Teut, ^po«e, old 
Eng. « To spanpn as Prompt. Parv. This 
word is rarely used in the plural. I have given ait 
instance from Fletdier.l 

1. The egm of fi8h,^ar dr lrogs. *• 

liters of fowneopie, 'W 

Your multiplying spawn now can he flatter 
That’s thousand to one good one ? Shakspeare, Corud. 

When the spavms on stones do lie. 

Fletcher, F'aillf. Shepherdess, 

God swd, let the waters generate 
Rutile, with spavm abundant, living soul! Millm, P. L. 

These ponds, in spawning rime abounded with frogs, and a 
great deal of spaum. Ray m Uie Creation. 

2 . Any product or offspring. In contempt. 

'Twas not the spawn of such ns these 
That dy’d with Punick blood the conquer’d seas. 

And quasht the stern JEaeWes. Roscom con 

This athqbtical humour was the spaum of the gross supersti. 
tions of the Romish church and court. Tuiotsm:, 

To Spawn, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To produce as fishes do eggs. 

Some report n sea-maid spamt'd him. Shakspeare. 

2. To generate; to bring forth. In cniiteiiipt. 

' What practices such principles as these may spaum, when 
they are laid out to the sun, you may dctctminc. Swift. 

To Spawn, v. n. 

1. To produce eggs as fish. 

The fish having spawned before, the fry that goes down hath 
had about three months growth under ground, when they are 
brought up again. Brown, Trav. 

2. To issue; to proceed. In contempt. 

It is BO ill a quality, and the mother of so many ill ones that 
spawn from it, that a child should be brought up in the greatest 
abhorrence of it. Locke. 

Spa'wneu. n. s. [from spawn.] The female fish. 

The barbel, for the preservation of their seed, both the 
spaumer and the melter, cover their spawn with sand. Walton. 

To Spay. p. a. {spado, Latin.] To castrate female 
animals. 


Be dumb you beggars of the rythming trade, 

Grid your loose wits, and let your muse be spay'd. Cleaveland. 

The males roust be gelt, and the sows spa^d; the 
they esteem as the most profitable, because of the great quap- 
tity of fat upon the inwards. Mortimer, Husbmdry. 

To SPEAK. V. n. pret. spale or spokes part. pass. 

spoken, [j-paecan, Saxon; spreken, Teut.] 

I. To utter articulate s^ounds; to express thoughts by 
words. 


Speaking is notliing else than a sensible expression of the 
noUons of the mind, by several diteriminations of utteran(% of 
voice, used as signs, having by consent several determinate sig> 
iiificancics. Bidder. 

Hannah spake in her heart, only her lips moved, but her 
voice was not heard. i Sam. i. ij. 

3. To harangue; to make a spaech. 

Many of the nobility mode themselves popular by speaking 
in mbament, against those things which were moat gratefin 
to nis majesty, and whicli still passed notwithstanding their 
GontradicUon. Clarendon. 

Thersites, though the most presumptuous (heek. 

Yet durst not for Achilles’ omioiir spent. - Dryden, 

3. To talk for or against; to dispute. 

A knave should have some countenance at Ms ftieud’t re¬ 
quest. An honest man, sir,' is able to speiA for himself when 
^e knave is not. SMdwpem, Hyn. IV. 

The general and his wife are talking'of It; 

And she epeAs for you stoutly. Shakspeare, Othello. 
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When he had no pownijiS^? -..' 

He was your enemy} • ' 

Your lib^es and charten. ' Shakipeare, Cortol. 

4. To discourse; to make mentioi^ 

Were such things here as we do tpttA ^dboiit? 

Or have we eaten of the insane root, 

That takes dte reason prboner ? Shakipeare, £, Lear. 

Lot went out and apaJlie Unto his sons-in-law. Gen. xis. 14. 
The fire yon iptak 

If any fiamw of it approach my fortunes. 

I'll quench it not with water, out with ruin. B. /onion. 

The Scripture tpeakt only of those to whom it speaks. 

% HammoHd. 

Thty could never be lost, but by an univenal deluge, which 
has been apoken to already, TiBottm. 

Lucan tpeaici of a of Csssar’s army that came to him, 
from tlic Lcman-lake, in the beginning of the civil war. 

Additon. 

Had Luther moke up to this accusation, yet Clirj’sostom's 
CKample would nave been his defence. AUerhuty, 

5. To give sound. 

Make all your trumpets speak, give them all breath. 

Those clain’rous harbingers of blood and death, Skedisjmire. 

6 . To Speak mth. To address; to converse with. 

Thou can’st not fear us, Poinpey, with thy sails, 

We’ll speak with thee at sea. Shakspeare, Ant. and C/eop. 

1 spake with one that came from thence. 

That freely reuder'd me these news for true. Shakspeare. 

Nicholas was by a herald sent for to come into the great 
bussa; Solyman disdaining to specJi with him himself. KnoUrs. 

To Speak, r. a. 

1. To utter with the mouth; to pronounce. 

Mordecai had spoken good. Bsih. vii. 6. 

Consider of it, take advice, and speak your minds. Judges. 
Tlicy sat down with him upon tiie ground, and none sinke 

a word. .Job, ii. 13, 

When divers were hardened, and liclieved not, but i/>aX-c evil 
of that way before the multitude, he departed. Acts, xix. 9. 
You, from my youth. 

Have known and try'd me, speak I more than truth ? Sandys. 

What you keep by you, you may change and mend. 

Blit woras once sjioHe can never he recall'd. Walter. 

Under the trupick is our language spoke. 

And part of Flanders hath receiv’d our yoke. Waller. 

He no where speaks it out, or in direct terms calls them 
substances. Locke. 

Colours speak all languages, but words arc understood only 
by such a people or nation. SjHetafoT. 

2. To proclaim; to celebrate. 

It is Illy father’s musick 
To speak your deeds, not little of his care 
*To have them recompensed. Shakspeare, ll'hil. Tale. 

3. To address; to accost. 

If he have need of tbcc, he will deceive thee, smile upon 
thcc, put tbee in hope, speak thee fair, and say, What wantest 
tbou ? Ecclus. xiii, 6. 


4. To cKliibit; to make known. 
Let heaven’s wide circuit speak 
The Maker’s high magnificence. 


.^'PEa'kable. adj. [from speak."} 
j. Possible to 1 ^ spoken. 

2. Having the power, of speech. 
Say, . 

How cam’st thou speak<Me of mute 


Milton, P. L. 


MUlon, P. L. 


Spea'res. n. 4. [from speak."] 

1. One that speaks. 

These fames grew so general, as the authors were lost in 
the generality of speakers. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

In conversation or reading, find out the true sense, idea 
which the speaker or writer raxes to his words. Watts, Logick. 

Common speakers have only one set of ideas, and one wt 
of words to clothe them in; and these are always ready at the 
mouth. Smjl. 
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2. One that speaks in any particular manner. 

Horace’s phrase is torretJecUrf 
And happy was that curious speaker. Prwr. 

3. One that celebrates, proclaims, or mentions. 

After my death, 1 wish no other herald, 

' No other speaker of my living actions. 

To keep mine honour from corruption. ^idtspeate. 

4. The prolocutor of the commons. 

I have disabled myself like an elected speaker of the house. 

• Drydtn. 

Spea'king.# n.s. [from ^eak.] Di.scour8e; act <»f 
expressing in words. 

Let all bitterness, mid wrath, and anger, and clamour, and 
evil speaking, bq niit away from you. Ephes. iv. 31 • 

Laying aside all malice, and all guile, and hypocrisies, and 
envies, ahd evil speakings. I Pet. ii. 1. 


Spea'king 'Tntmpet, n.s. A stentorophonick instru¬ 
ment; a trumpet by which the voice nuiy be pro¬ 
pagated to a great ilistanre. 

1 nat with one blast through the whole house does bound, 
And first taught speak'mg-trnmpet how to sound. Dryden. 

SPEAR.'J” w. 5 . iysper. Arm. and Welsh; deduced 
from her, veru, or p&r, luucea; raenpe, Saxon; 
spere, Teut. spare, old Fr. sparum, low Lat.3 
I. A long weapon w'ith a sharp point, used in thrust¬ 
ing or throwing; a lance. 

Those brandishers of speares. 

From many cities drawn, arc they that arc our hinderers. 

Chapman. 

The Egyptian, like a hill, himself did rear, 

Like sonic tali tree; upon it seem’d a spear. 

Nor wanted in liis grasp 
What seem’d both shield and spear. 

The flying spetir 

Sung innocent, and sficiit its force in air. 

The rous’d-up lion, resolute and slow, 

Advances full on the protended spear. Thotnson. 


Coiniey. 
Milton, P. L. 
Popt. 


2 . A lance generally witli prouga, to kill fish. 

The borderers watching, until they be past up into some 
narrow creek, lieloa' them, cast a strong eordeil net athwart 
the stream, with which, and their loud shouting, they stop 
them from retiring, until the ebb have abandoned them to the 
hunter’s jiii.cy, wno, by an old custom, share them with such 
iiidiffercnry, as if a woniiiii with child be present, the babe 
in her womb is gratified with a portion; a point also observed ^ 
by the sjwar hunters in taking of salmons. Carew. 

To Speaii. V. a. [from the noun.] To kill or pierce 
with a spear. 


To Spear, v. n. To shoot or sprout. This is com¬ 
monly written spire. 

Let tliem not lie lest they should spear, and the air dry and 
spoil tlic shoot. Mortimer, Husbondry. 

Spea'rgrass. h. s. [spear and grass.] Long stifl’ 


grass. 

Tickle our noses with speargrass to make them bleed; and 
then bcslublier our garments with it. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

SPEA'HMAN.'f' n. s. [spear and ttmu.] One who uses 
a lance in fight; one who carries a spear: formerly 
spearer. 

A pensioner [is] a gentleman about his prince, alwaie radio 
with his spearc; a spearer. Barret, Mo. i# V. Penswncr. 

Rebuke the company of spearmen. Ft. Ixviii. 30. 

The speanaan's arm by thee, great God, directed. 

Sends forth a certain wound. Prior. 


Spea'rmint. n. s. [meniha Romana, Lat.] A plant; 
a species of mint. 

Sfea'hwort. n. s. [rammculus fiammeus, Lat] An 
herb. Aimaorth. 


Specht, or Speight.^ 
pecker. 


», s. [spechi, Teut.] A wood- 
^ Skermod. 
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SPE'CIAL. adj, {tpecial, Fr. spceiatis, Lat.] 

1. Noting a sort or species. 

A idea is called by the schools a species. Waits. 

2. Particular; peculiar. 

Most commonly with u certain s]KeM ijrace of her own, 
wmnng her lips, and ^p'inning instead of smiling. Sidney. 

^le several books of Scripture having hod each some seve¬ 
ral occasion and particular purpose which caused them to lie 
written, the contents thereof are according to the exigence of 
that spec^ end whcrcunto th^ arc intended. Hooker, 

Of all men alive 

I never yet beheld that special face. 

Which I could fancy more than any other. Skakspearr. 

Nought so vile tiiat on the earth doth liv^ 

But to the earth some special good doth give. Shakspearc. 

The fourth commandment, in respect of any one definite 
and special day of every week, was riot simply and peipetimlly 
moral. While. 

Our Saviopr is represented every where in Scripture, ns the 
s/H-cial patron of the poor and the uiHiclcd, and as laying their 
interest to heart more nearly tlian those of any other of his 
members. Mterbury. 

3. Appropriate; deaignetl for a ])iirticular purpose. 

O’NcaU upon Ids maiTiagc with a daughter of Kildare, was 

made denizen by a special net of parliament. Davies. 

• Huch things are evident by natural light, which men of a 
mature age, in the ordinary use of their faculties, with the 
common help of mutual socieW, may know and be sufficiently 
assured of, without the help of any special revelation. Wilkins. 

4. Extraordinary; uncommon. 

That which necesrity of some specud time dotii cause to lie 
enjoined, hindeth no longer than during that time, but doth 
afterward become free. Hooker. 

The other scheme takes special care to attribute all the 
work of conversion to grace. Hammoiul. 

Though our charity should be universal, yet as it cannot 
be actually exercised, but 011 particular times, so it should iw 
chiefly on special opportunities. Sprat, Semi. 

He Imre 

A paunch of the same bulk licfore; 

Which still lic^ad a special ciu'e 

To keep well crainm’d with thrifty fare. Hudibras. 

5. Chief in excellence. 

The king hath drawn 

The special head of all tlic land together. S/taisprnre, Hen. IV, 

Si'e'cial.# n. s. A particular. 

Promises of long life annexed to some sjuxiais of his service. 

Uamnumd, Works, i\. SJ*). 

SpecIa'litv.^ «• s. {specialitc. French; from special.'] 
Spe'cialty. 5 Particularitv. 

On these two general heads nil other sper'tallivs are depen¬ 
dent. Hoiikei. 

The packet is not emne, 

Where tliat and other spccia/ltcs arc bound. Shaktprnrc. 
SjicciaSly of rule hath beeu neglected. Shakspearc. 

When men were sure, that in ease they rested upon a Inirc 
contract without speewtily, the other party might wage bis law, 
they would not rest upon such contracts without reducing tlie 
debt into a speciality which accorded many suits. Hale, 

To Spe'cialize.# V. a. [from ^weiaL] To particu¬ 
larize ; to inentiun specially. 

Our Isaviotir specialising and nominating the places. 

Skeldon, Mir. of Anlichr. (1616,) p. 261. 
Sve'ciau-y. adv. [from special.] 
t. Farticukrly above others. 

Spec'uilly the day that thou stoodest brforc the Lord. Dent. 
A brother beloved, specially to me. Phil. xvi. 

2. Not ill a common way; peculiarly. 

If there be matter of Jaw that carries any difficulty, the jury 
may, to deliver themselves from an attaint, find it speeinlli/. 

Hate, 

SPE'CIES. «. 5. Ispcxics, Latin.] 

1. A sort; a subdivision of a gcncnal term. 


A ipedal idea it called by the ichools a specks; it is one 
common nature that agrees to several singular individual beings: 
so horse is a special idea or species as it agrees to Bucephdus, 
Trot, and Snowball. Walts. 

2. Class of nature; single order of beings. 

He intendeth the care of specks or common natures, but 
letteth loose die guard of individuals or single cxistencies. 

• Brown. 

The Phenix Pindar is a whole specks alone. Cowley. 

For we are animals no less, 

Although of diflbrent ^tccics. HwUbras. ' 

Thou nam’st a race which must proceed from me. 

Yet my whole specks in myself 1 sec. ' yDryden. 

A mind of superior or meaner capacities than hum'in would 
constitute a different specks, though united to a human body 
ill the same laws of connexion: and a mind of human capa¬ 
cities would moke another specks, if united to a different hody 
in difibrent laws of connexion. Bentley, Serm. 

3. Appearance to the senses; any visible or sensible 
representation. 

An apparent diversitv between the specie’s visible and audible 
is, that the visible doth not mingle in the medium, but the 
audible doth. Bacon. 

It is a most certain rule, how much any body hath of roloni', 
so much hath it of opacity, and by so iiiucli the mo''c unfit it is 
to transmit the specks. Bay an the Creation. 

The species of the letters illuminated with blue were nearer 
to the lens than those illiuninatod with deep red by ulxiut three 
inrlies, or throe and a quarter; but the spm'cs of the letters 
illuminated with indigo and violet appeared so confused and 
indistinct, tlial I could not read them. Newton, Opi. 

4. Representation to the mind. 

Wit in the poet, or wit-writiiia, is no other than the faculty 
of imagiimtioii in the writer, wliich sear, lies over nil the 
memory for the species or ideas of those things which it designs 
to represent. Dryden. 

5. Show; visible exhibition. Notin use; and per¬ 
haps, in the following quotation, misprinted tor 
spectacles. 

Shews and species scn'c Itcsl with the people. Bacon. 


6 . Circulating inoney. 

As there was in the splendour of the liomuii empire u les- 
quantity of current spciies in Europe than there is now, Home 
possessed u iiiueli greater proportion of the circulating species 
of its time than any Eiirupraii city. Arbuthuot. 

7. Simples that have place in a conipound medicine. 
adj. {specijiqiu’, French; species and 


Sl'En'KICAI,. 7 I 
Sm i'ricK. 5 


J’acio, Lat.] 

I. That makes a thing of the species of which it is. 
That thuii to truth the perfect way inay’st know, 

To thee nil her sjwijick forms I’ll sliow. Denhof^. 

'i'hc iimlerstiuidiiig, as to the exercise of this power, is 
subject to the eomiimnd of the will, though, us to the specijkk 
nature of its acts, it is determined by tlic object. South. 

By who.se direction is the nutriment so regularly distributed 
into the respective parts,Tind how are they kept to their speci- 
Jkk uniformities? _ _ GlanvUle. 

These principles I consider not as occult qualities, supposed 
to result from the specifick forms of things, but as genera laws 
if nature by which the tilings themselves are formed; their 
truth appearing to us by pfaiciiomcna, though thrir causes be 
not yet discovered, _ Newton, Opt. 

As all things were formed according to their speerfient plat¬ 
forms, so their truth must be measured from their conformity 
to them. Norris. 

^cc^k gravity is the appropriate and peculiar gravity 01- 
weight which any sperics of natural bodies have, ana by 
which they arc plainly distinguishable from all otiier bodies of 
different kinds. _ ^ ^ Qmiei/. 

The specifick qualities of plants reside in their native spirit, 
oil and essential salt: for the water, fixt salt and earth a[^’ar 
to be the same in all plants. Arbuthuot. 

Specifick diircrence is that primary attribute which dislin- 
guisnes each species from one. another, while they stand ranked 
under the same general natiu'c or genus. Though wine 
-differs from other liquids, in that it is the juice of a cerftiiii 
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rriiit, yet thii i« but a general or fenerick diffidence; fur it 
iloeb not dintinguish wine from cyder or perry: the *pec\fick 
di^’rcncc of wine therefore is its pressive from the grape; as 
cyder is pressed from apples,and perry from pears. WatU. 

2. [In medicine.] Appropriated to the cure of 
some particular distemper. It is usually applied 
to the arcana, or medicines that work by occult 
qualities. * 

The operation of purging medicines have been referred to 
a hidden propriety, a specifical virtue, and the like shifts of 
ignorance. Bacon, Kal.llul. 

SpecHfick.* n*s. A specidek medicine. 

If she would drink a good decoction of sarsa, with the usual 
sitecificks, she might enjoy a good health. fVitemmi. 

SpECi'FicALi.y. adv. [from sjwcifick.'] In such a man¬ 
ner ns to constitute n species; according to the 
nature of the species. 

Ills fsiitli must be not only living, but lively too; it must 
be put into a posture by a particular exercise of tliosc several 
virtues that are spccificalli/ reijuisite to a due performance of 
tins duty. South, Senu. 

Iluiiiuii reason doth not only gradually, but specificalli/, dif¬ 
fer from the funtaatick reason of brutes,' which have no con- 
r.eit oftrutl), as an aggregate of divers simple conceiis, nor of 
any other universal. Grew. 

He must allow that bodies were endowed with the saine 
nlit'Ctions then as ever since; and that, if an axe liead be sup¬ 
posed to float upon water which is speeiJU-aHu lighter, it hud 
lieen supernatural. Ut iilirp. 

JhSPKCi'FiCATF.. T’.a. [from siiitlyar/o, Lat.] To 

mark by notation of ilistingiii:d>ing particulnritios. 

Alun, l)y the instituted law of his Lreatioii, and the cuniiiioii 
influence of tlie divine goodness, is enabled to act as a reason¬ 
able creature, without any particular, specifirafinn, eoucurrent, 
new imperate act of the divine special proviileiice. Half, 

Sj’t:cifica'i JON. n. .<•. [from sprcifick : specification, 
French.] 

r. Diistiiirt notation; detcrminaliun by a peculiar 
niiirk. 

This tpefificalinu or limitation of the question hinders the 
disputers from wandering away from the precise point of en¬ 
quiry. Walh. 

2. Particular mention. 

The constitution here speaks generally without the spcclfi- 
cation of any place. ’ Ai/liJ/e, Barrrgon. 

To Spe'ci fy. r. a. [from speciessjurifin-, Fr.] To 
motilion; to show by some particular marks of 
distinction. 

• As the change of such laws as have l>cen tjircified is ucces- 
sniy, BO the evidence that they are such must lie great. Jlnukir. 

8t. Peter doth not specify what these waters were. Burnt t. 

He has there given us an exact geography of (>reece, where 
the countries, and the uses of their soils, are spetijicd. Pope. 

.Spe'cimkn. n. s. {specimen, Latin.] A sample; a 
part of any thing exhibited, that the rest may be 
known. 

Several persons have cxliibitcd sjtfcimens of this art before 
multitudes of beholders. Addison, Sprcl. 

SPE'CIOUS.'f' adj. Ispccieux, Fr. spcciostts, Lnt.] 

1. Show}’; pleasing to the view. 

Divers sorts are of them, [serpents:] jjome speciota, and 
beautiful to the eye. Bp. liicliardstm on Gen. lii. i, (1655.) 

The rest, fur greater part. 

Will deem in outward rites and specious fomi^ 

Religion satisfy’d. Milton, P. L. 

She next I took to wife, 

O that I never had 1 fond wish too late 1 
Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 

That q)eeii»u monster, my accomplish'd snare. Milton, S. A. 

2. Plausible; 6aper£cially, not solidly right; striking 
.at first view. 
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Bad men imast 

Their specums deeds on c.arth which giory excites. 

Or close ambition vnrnisliM o'er with iical. MUton, P.L. 

Somewhat of speeioim they must have to recommend them¬ 
selves to princes; for lolly wdl nut easily go dowm in its na¬ 
tural form. Drydeu. 

Temptation is of greater danger, because it is covered with 
the upectims names of good nature and good manners. Rogerr 
.This is the only specious objection which our Romish ad¬ 
versaries uige against the doeiriuc of this church iu the point 
of celibacy. Atterbury. 

Spe'ciously. adv. [fr<»m spedons.2 With fair aj>- 
pcarancc. 

Piety is opposed to hypocrisy and insincerity; especially to 
that personated devotion under which any kind of impiety is 
wont to be disguised, aud put off more speciously. Hammond. 
Spe'ciousness.# «. s. [fi'am sj)cciaus.'] The state or 
quality of being sjiccious. Ash. 

SPECK, n. s. [|•ppcca, Sax.] A small discoloration; 
a spot. 

Every speck doc^ not blind a man. 6'oi'. of the To. 

Then are they happy, wlien 
No sped is left of their habitual stains; 

But the pure lether of the soul remains. Drydrn, Ain. 

To Speck, r. a. 'Po spot; to stain in drops. 

Each flower — 

Ciu-nation, purple, azure, or speck'd with gold. MUton, P. L. 
Spe'ckle. n. s. [from speck.'} Small speck; little 
spot. 

To Spe'cki.e. V. a. [from the noun.] To mark with 
small spots. 

So drcadliilly he towards him did pass, 

Forclittiiig np aloft his speckled breast. 

And often bounding on the bruised grass. 

As for great joy of liis new eomcn guest. Sjicnser, F. Q 

Speckled vanity 
Will .sicken soon anil die. 

And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould. MUton, OJ-. 


Saw’st thou not late a s/iee//ed serpent rear 
Ills gilded spires to climb on yon fair tree ? 

Before this happy minute I was he. ^ Hryden. 

The smiling iiitunt in his hand shall take 
Tile crested basilisk aud speckled snake. Pope, 

The lortoi'C here and elephant unite, 

Traiisfore'M to eumhs, the speckled and the white. Popt. 
.Spi:VKr.Ei)NF..ss.# n. s. [from F/»fr/ 7 ('.] State or qua¬ 
lity of being speckled. Ash. 

Si’ECKT, or SpEtiiiiT.'f' n. s. A wootliteckcr. Ains¬ 


worth. The true word spccht hud Itcen noticed long 
Itelbre by Slierwood. .Sec Speciit. 

SPE'CTACLE. »i. s. [spectacle, Fr. spcctacvlum, Lat.] 

1. A show; a gii/.ing stock; any thing exhibited to the 
view’ as cniitiently remarkable. 

In open plaee produc’d they me. 

To lie a piiitliek spectacle to all. Shakspeare, Hen, Vf, 

W'c are made a spectaAc unto angels, and iitbn. i (V. iv. 9. 

2 . Any tiling perceived by the sight. 

Forth ridiiip iindcrncatli the castle wall, 

A dunghill ot dead eaivases he spy’d. 

The tireudful spcciacle of th.at sad house of pride. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

When pronounriiig sentence, seem not glad. 

Such s}K-clacles, though they are just, are sad. Denham, 

3. [In the plural.] Glasses to assist the sight. 

The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slip(>cr'd pantaloon. 

With spcclactes on nose and pouch on side. Shakspeare. 

Wc have helps for sight abovesfnrtaeles and glasses. Ih/cm. 

Shakspeare was naturally learned: he needed not the spec- 
tacles of books to read Nature; he looked inwards and tiuind 
her there. Drytku on Dram. Poesy. 

The first sjtedacle-rasAiCt did not think that he was (e.-idiiig 
the way to the discoveiy of new planets. _ Grew 

This is the reason of the deaiy of sight in old men, and 
shews why th«r sight is mended by spectacles. Hewton. 

5x2 
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Thit day, then le^» not be told. 

That vw are tick and I grown old; 

Nor Mink on our approaching ills. 

And talk of ipectadei and pills. ^ Su^. 

Spe'ctacled. adj, [from tlic noun.] Furnished with 
spectacles. 

All tongues speak of him, and the bleared sights 
Are specMed to sec him. ShahmMre, CorM, 

SpECTA'icuLAR.# a^^’, [from speeiacle.2 Relating to 
spectacles or shows. 

The tpeetacvlar sports wore concluded. 

Dr. Hideest Senn. 30. Jan. 1681-3, p. 4 * 

Specta'tion. n. s. [spectatiof Lat.] Regard; respect. 
This simple tpeetoHon of tiie lungs it difibrcnced from that 
which concomitates t -pleurisy. Harvey. 

Specta'tor. «. s. [sp^ctateur, Fr. spectator, Lat.] A 
looker-on; a beholder. 

More 

Than history can pattern, though devis’d 

And play’d, to take ipectatori. Shaktpeare. 

If It proves n good repast to the tjteeMon, the dish pays the 
shot. Hhaktpeare, Cymheliiw. 

An old gentleman mounting on borscbaik, got up heavily; 
hut desired the tpeefalori that they would count fourscore and 
ci^t before they judged him. Dtydcn. 

He mourns hu former vigour lost so far, 

To make him now tpedalor of a war. Dtydcn. 

What pleasure bath the owner more than llic spectator? 

Seed. 

SpECTA'TOUSiiiP.'f” n. s. [from spectator.^ 

1. Act of beholding. 

Thou stand’s! i’ th’ state of hanging, or of some death more 
long in spectalorship, and crueller in suffering. Shakspeare. 

2 . Office or quality of a spectator. 

Your first rudiroental essays in sprrtalorsliip were made in 
my shop, where you often practised for hours. Spertnlor. 
Specta'tress.# 7 »• [spectatris', Lat. This form in 
Specta'trix. 3 English is given by Cotgravc under 
the French term spectatrice .2 A female lookor-on, 
or beholder. 

Amid the general wreck see where she stands, 

Like Helen, in the night when Troy was suck’d. 

Spectatress of the miscliief which she made. 

Howe, Fair Pcnilrul. 
Did reason reassiimc its shatter'd throng. 

But as spectatress of this last of horrors ? 

IVatpulr, Mysleriota Mother. 

SPE'CTRE.*!" ”• *• Lat. spectre, Fr. “ an 

image, or figure, seen eithe • truly, or but in con¬ 
ceit; thence a spirit, ghost, vision, apparition, fau- 
tasm.” Cotgravc.] 

1. .i^parition; appearance of persons dead. 

The ghosts of tnutors from the bridge descend. 

With told fanatick spectres to rejmcc. Dryden, 

The very poetical use of tiie word for a spectre doth imply 
an exact resemblance to some real being it represents. 

StiUin^fleel. 

Tiiesc are nothing but spectres the understanding raises to 
itself to flatter its own laziness. Locke. 

2. Something made pcetcrualurally visible. 
SPECTRUM. n.s. [Latin,] An imt^e; a visible 

form. 

This prism had some veins ranniim along within the glass, 
from the one end to the other, which scattered some of the 
sun’s light irremlarly, but had no senrible effect in increasing 
the length of the coloured spectrum. Newton, Opt. 

SpE'cuLAH.’f' a 4 j. [speadaris, Lat.] 

I. Having ^e qualities of a mirrour or looking-glass. 
It were but madness now t’ impart 
The skill of specular stone. JDomte. 

Qiiickulver may, by the fire alone, in glass vsisels, to turned 
into a red body; aim from thit red body may to obtained a 
mercury, bright and specular as before. Boyle. 

A qieculiua of metal without glass, made some years since 


2 . 


for oprieal uses, and very well wrought, produced none of those 
rings; and thence I understood that thm rings arise not from 
the specular surface alone, but depend upon the two suiikces 
of the plate of glass whereof the s^ulum was made, and upon 
the thickness of the gloss between them. Newton. 

Assisting sight. [Dr. Johnson calls this usage im¬ 
proper ; but assigns no reason why. It is an old 
French mcaniiig; of which he was n 9 t aware. Spe^- 
culaire, ** clear, transparent; also, kelpir^t/iesight.” 
Cotgravc.] 

The liiddcn way 

Of nature would’st thou know, how fiAtIhe frames 
All things in miniature? thy specular orii 
Apply to well-dissected kernels; lo! 

Ill each observe the slender threads 

Of first-beginning trees. Philips. 

Affording view. See the first sense of Specu¬ 
lation. 


Look once more, ere we leave this specular mount. 

Aftlton, P. It, 

To SPE'CULATE. v. n. [speculcr, Fr.'spccMfor, Lat.] 
To meditate; to contemplate; to take a view of 
any thing with the mind. , 

Consider the quantity, end not speculate upon an intrinseral 
relation. _ D^by on Bodies. 

As news-writers record facts which afford great matter of 
speculation, thdr readers speculate accordingly, and, by their 
variety of conjectures, become consummate statesmen. Addison. 
To Spe'culate. V. a. To consider attentively; to 
look through with the mind. 

Man was nut meant to gape, or look upward, but to have 
his thoughts siibliine; and not only bcliold, hut speculate their 
nature with the eye of the understanding. Brown. 

Specula'tion.'^ «. s. [speadation, Fr. from ^xculatc; 
Lat. specula, a watch-tower.] 

1. Examination by thcoj’c; view. 

Here, as from a turret of sjtecidalim, you may look down 
upon the vulgar. Codringtim, Marrow of Hist. {1653.) 

I.ct IIS descend now therefore from this top 
Of speculation. ^ Milton, V. L. 

2. Examiner; spy. This word is found no where 
else, and probably is here misprinted for spmdator. 

I'hey who have, as who have not, whom tliar great stars 
Throne and set high ? servants 
Which are to France the spies and speculatims. 

Intelligent of our state. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

3. Mental view; intellectual examination; contem¬ 
plation. 

In all these things being fully persuaded, that what they did, 
it was obedience to the will of God, and that all men should 
do the like; there rcimuned after speculation, practice where- 
unto the whole world might to framed. Hoedter. 

Thenceforth to speculalions high or deep, 

I turned my thoughts; and with capacious mind 
Consider’d all things visible. ^ Milton, P. L.~ 

News-writers afford matter of s^nlaikn. .fydison. 

4. A train of thoughts formed by meditation. 

From him Socrates derived the principles of moraliM, and 
I 'ost part of his natural speculations. Temple. 

5. Mental scheme not reduced to practice. 

Hiis terrestrial gloto, which before svas only ronnd in spe. 
cutaliou, has since been surrounded by the fortune and hoidness 
of many navigators. Temple. 

This is a contidcration not to to neglected, or thopght an 
indifferent matter of mere speculation. Leslk. 

6 . Power of sight. Not in use. 

Thy bones are loarrowless; thy blood is cold; 

Thou hast no speeuhUion in diose eyes 
Thou starist with. ShsAspeare. 

Sfe'culatist.# n. j. [from speodafe.] A speculator. 
Speeulatist is perhaps the older word; and though 
Dr. Johnson has overpassed it in his Dictionary, he 
was fond of it in his writings. 
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Let the profoundeit weeulaHH, or curious practitioner, turn 
the edge of his wit whira waj he will to find some new thing; 
yet sure it is, the same things have been. 

Oranger on EccL (l6sl,) p. 

Hie observation of a few retired $pecvlatuU. 

Coventry, PhU. to Hyd. Conv. s. 

The perplexity which has entangled the ipeeutaliili of all 
ages. 0 JbAnmn, Review of Jenynt’t Free Enquiry. 

It would seem impossible to a solitary epeculatut, that a 
human being can want employment. 

JolauoH, RamUer, No. 124. 

Such are the conemts of tpcculaiitU, who strain their facul¬ 
ties to find in a mine what lies upon the sur&cc. 

Johntoti, Life of Prior. 

SPE'cui,ATivE.*f" adj. {speculatift Fr. from specutate.'} 

1. Given to speculation; contemplative. 

If all other uses were utterly taken away, yet the mind of 
man lidng by nature tpeculative, and delighted with contem¬ 
plation in itself, they were to be known even for mere know¬ 
ledge sake. Hooker. 

It encourages tpecidatwe persons who have uo turn of mind 
to increase their fortunes. Additon. 

2. Theoretical; notional; ideal; not practical. 

Some take it for a tpeculative platform, that reason and na¬ 
ture would that the best should govern, but no wise to create 
a right. Bacon, JMy War, 

Tlicse are not t/teculatiue flights, or imaginary notions, but 
are plain and undeniable laws, that are founded in the nature 
of rational beings. Law. 

3. Belonging to view. Shakspcarc’s combination 
means the eyes. 

My tperulalivc instruments. S/iak*peari, Othello. 

Speculalive. glasses. Hooke, Hut. R. S. iv. 30. 

4. Prj-ing. 

Counsellors should not be too tjjeeulatipe into their sove¬ 
reign’s person. Bacon. 

Spe'cui.ativei.y. 4 * adv. [from speadafiveJ} 

t. Contemplatively; with meditation. 

These were with Mary to lie tjwculalively affected; mean 
time those Marthas, who were troubled aliout many things, 
were not lor thdr prqyident care in domcstick affairs altogether 
condemned. Cammeut. on Chaucer, (1665,) p. 70. 

2. Ideally; notionally: theoretically; not practically. 

It is jiossihlc that a man may, rpeculafivcly, prefer the consti¬ 
tution of another country, or an Utopian of liis own, before 
that of the nation where he is bom and lives. 

Siiyt, Kjtam, No. 29. 

Spe'culativeness.* «. .V. [from spendativc."] The 
state of being speculative. Hcott. 

Sfe'culatou. «. s. [from speadate.'} 

1. One who forms theories. 

He it dextrous in puzzling others, if tlicy be not through- 
paced ipeeulatort in those great theories. More. 

2. [SpeculatettTf Fr.] An observer; a contemplator. 

Although l^idarus and qnestuaiy enquirers affirm it, yet 
the writers of minerals, and natural epeetdators, conceive the 
stones which bear tliis namqfo be a miuerul concretion. Brown. 

3. A spy; a watcher. 

the boats had aattpeadator, to give notice when the fish 
iqiproachcd. Broome on the Odyn. 

SPE'cULATORY.'f’[from 

1. Exercising speculation. * 

2. Calculated for spying or viewing. 

Both these were nothing more than ipectdatory out-posts to 
the ^eman-street. Warton, Hitt, of Xiddingfon, p. 3 8. 

SPE'CULUM.-f-n.s. lLa.tin .2 

1. A mirronr; a looking-glass; that in which repre¬ 
sentations are formed by reflection. 

A tough and coloured object may serve for a ipenJum, to 
reflect the artificial nunbow. Boyle on Cotoun. 

2. An instrument in surgery used for dilatation. 

Sped. The preterite and part, passive of speed. 
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His horse full of windgalls, tped witj^ the spavins, and rayed 
with the yellows. Shaktpem c. 

Barbarossa, tped of that he desired, staid not long at Con¬ 
stantinople, but shaped his course towards Italy. Knoltei. 

'Vliith all his harness soon the |;od was ipcd; 

His flying hat, bis wings upon his heels. Dry dm. 

SPEECH.*!' ”• *• C]'P®c» Sax. from To speak.l 

1. The power of articulate utterance; the power of 
expressing thoughts by vocal words. 

There is none comparable to the variety of instructive ex¬ 
pressions by tpcech, wherewith man alone is endowed, for the 
communication of his thoughts. Udder on Speech. 

Though our ideas are &st acquired by various sensations 
and reflections, yet we convey them to each other by the 
means of certain sounds, or written marks, which we call words ; 
and a great port of our knowledge is both obtained and com¬ 
municated by these means, which are called tpcech. Watts. 

2. Language; words considered as exprcssingthoiiglitu. 

In tpeesA he eight parts. ' Accidence. 

The acts of God to human cars 
Cannot without process of tjieech be told. Milton, P. L. 

3. Particular language as distinct from others. 

There is neither t/ieech nor language, but their voices are 
heard among them. Pt. Comm. Pr. 

4. Any thing spoken. 

A plague upon your cpilcptick visage! 

.Smile you my tpecehet as I were a fool. Shakspearc, K. Lear. 

5. Talk; mention. 

The duke did of me demand 
What was the speech among the Londoners, 

Concerning the French journey. Shakspeurt. 

Spceeh of a man’s self ought to be seldom. Bacon, Ets. 

6 . Oration; harangue. 

Tlic constant design of these orators, in all Uirir speeches, 
was to drive some one particular point. Swift. 

7. Declaration of thoughts. 

I, with leave of speech implor’d, reply’d. Mdton, P. L. 

To Speech.* v. n. To harangue; to make a speech. 

He raved continually of the merlin: he stood upon the Inilks 
in Westminster hall, and specched against him ironi morning 
till night. Account of T. Whigg, Esq. (1710,) p. 9. 

And were you supposed to have the tongues of angels and 
archangels to speech it in your behalf, their words would have 
no weight! Pyle, Serm. ii. 435. 

Spe'echll.ss. adJ. [from speerk .2 

1. Deprived of the power of speaking; made mute or 

diiiiib. 

He fell down, foam’d at mouth, and was speechless. 

Shakspearc. 

The great god Pan hath broken his pipes, and Agio’s 
priest!- arc liecome speechless. Rttlcgh. 

A single vision transports them: it finds them in the eager¬ 
ness and height of their devotion; they arc tpeeehleu for the 
time that it continues, and prostrate when it departs. D.ydcn. 

Sptecldfsx with wonder, and half dead with fear. Adaism,. 

2. Mute: dumb. 

I knccl'd before him; 

’Twas yen' faintly he said rise; dismiss'd mo 

Thus, with Ids speechless hand. Shakspearc, Corud. 

From her eyes 

1 did rereA e fair speechless messages. Shakspearc. 

He that never hears a word spoken, it is no wonder he re¬ 
main speechless; as any one must do, who from an infant 
should be bred up among mutes. Holder on Speech. 

Spe'echeessness.* n. *. [from speechless.'} State of 
being speechle.s8. 

Immeuato preceding signs of death arc great unquietnc.ss 
—- the memory confused, tpeechlestnett, cold sweats. 

^ Bacon, Hitt, of Lye and Death. 

To SPEED.*!' Pf®*’ part. pass, sped and 
speeded, [spoeden^ Tout, spuden. Germ, to hasten; 
jTich, SaX, celerity, haste. Wachter derives the 
word from the Gr. ffirei 58 », {spetido,) to hasten ; 
Serenius from the Goth, spo aig. the satne.J • 
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I. To make liaste; to move with celerity. 

So wdi they sped that they become at length 
Unto the place whereat the Faynim lay. 

Devoid of outward sense ana native strength. 

Covered with channed cloud from view of day. Spenser, F. Q. 

Do you think me a swallow, an arrow, or a bullet? Have 
T, in my poor and cold motion, the expedition of thought? 
1 speeded bhhttr with the vciy extremest inch of possibiiity. 

Shaks^ure, 


If prayers 

Could alter high decrees, I to that place 
Would speed before thee, and be louder heard. Milton, P. L. 
See wnerc Idwall s/wrfr ! a trusty soldier. A. PhUips. 
2. to grow rich, Saxon.] To have good 


success. 

Timon b shrunk, indeed: 

And he, that’s once deny’d, will hardly speed. Shahspearc, 
Now if thb suit lay in Bianca’s pow’r. 

How quickly should yon speed. Shakspeare. 

When first this tempter cross’d the gulf from hell, 

I told you then he should prevail, and speed 

In his bad errand. ^ MitUm, P. L. 

3. To succeed well or ill. 

Make me not sighted like the basilisk: 

Fve look’d on thousands, who have sped tlic better 

By my regard, but kill’d none so. Shakspeare, Wi«t. Talc. 

JUacicttus shewed them what an offence it was rashly to de¬ 
part out of the dtv, which might be unto them dangerous, 
although they should speed never so well. JCnollcs. 

These were violators of the first temple, and those that pro¬ 
faned and abused die second, sped no better. Siwtk, 

4. To have any condition good or bad. 

Ships lierctolorc in seas like fishes sped. 

The mightiest still upon the smallest fed. Waller. 

To Spkeu. V. a .. 

1. To dispatch in haste; to send away quickly. 

The tyrant’s self, a thing unused, began 
To feel his heart relent with mecr compassion; 

But not ^spos’d to ruth or merry then, 

He sped him thence home to hb habitation. Fairfax, 

2. To hasten j to put into qqick motion. 

She, 

Hearing so much, will speed her foot again, 

Lod hither by pure love. Shakspeare, Au s M ell. 

Satan, tow’rd the coast of earth beneath, 

Down from the ecliptick sped with hop’d success, 

Throws hb steep flight in many an aery wheel. Milton, P. L. 
The priest rcply’d no more, 

But sp^ hb steps along the hoarse resounding shore. Drydeu. 

3. To furnish in haste. 

4. To dispatch; to destroy; to kill; to mischief; to 
ruin. 

WiUi a speeding thrust hb heart he found; 

The lukewarm blood came rushing thro* the wound. Drydeu. 

A dire dilemma! either way I’m jperf; 

If foes, they write; if friends, they read me dead. Pope. 

e. 'fo execute; to dispatch. 

Judicial acU are all those writings and matters which relate 
to iuctidal proceedings, and arc sped in open court at the in- 
stanre of one or both of the parties. Ay/ife, Parergon. 

6 . 'I'o assist; to help forward. 

Lucina 

Reach’d her midwife hands to speed the throes. Dryden. 

ibopitious Neptune steer’d their course by night 
With rising gales, that sped their happy flight. Dryden, 

Speed the soil intercourse from soul to soul, 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the Foie. Pope, 

7. To mak e prosperous; to make to succeed. 

If any brii^ not thb doctrhio, receive him not into your 
house, ndtiier bid him God speed. a John, jo. 

He was chosen, though he stood low upon the roll, ^ a 
very unusual concurrence of evidential evimts, happened to 
bei^. • 

Srt.ED.’t' «• *• IJP«^ &xon.3 

1, Qtuckness; ederily. 


Earth receives 

As tribute, such a sumless journey brought 
Of incorporeal speed, her warmth and %ht; 

Speed, to describe whose swiftness number &iis. Mitlon, P. L, 
We observe the horse’s ratient service at the plough, bi.s 
speed upon the highway, bis docibleness, and desire of glory. 

More. 

2. Haste; hurry; dispatch. 

When they strain to their utmost speed, there b still the 
wonted distance between them and their aims: all their eager 
pursuits bring them no acquests. Dec, of Chr. Piety. 

3. The course or pace of a horse. 

He that rides at high speed, and witli a pistol, kills a sparrow 
flying. Shakspeare, aen, IV. 

4. Success; event of any action or incident. 

The prince your sou, with mere conceit and fear 

Of the queen’s speed, is gone. Shakspeare, 

O Lord, I pray thee send me good spertL Gen. xxiv. iz. 
SPE'EDinJL.# adj. [speed and ftdl ; Sax. ipebij, lucky, 
prosperous.] Serviceable; useful. Not in use. 

Alle thiiigb hen lefful to me, but not olle tiiingis hen spedcf d. 

Il'ieliffc, 1 Cor. vi. 

Spe'ei>ii,y. adv. [from speedy.'] With haste; quickly^ 

Post speedUy to your husiHiml, 

Shew him this letter. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Send speedily to Bcrtran ; charge him strictly 
Not to proceed. Druden, Span, Friar. 

Spe'f-diness. n. s. [from speedy.] TIic ({uality of being 
speedy. 

Spf.'edwell. «. s. [veronica, Latin.] Fluellin. A 
plant. 

In a scarcity in Silesia a rumour was spread of its raining 
millct-sccd; but ’twas found to lie only tne seeds of the ivy- 
leaved speeduiell, or small henbit. Drrham, Phys. Thrul. 

SPE'EDY.'f' adj. [from speed ; spudt^, Goriiian. The 
Sax. J’pcbi;^ is prosperous.] Quick ; swill; nimble; 
quick of dispatch. 

How near’s the other array ? 

— Near, and on spealy fiiot: the luaiii descry 

Stands OH 1 be honrly thought. » Shakspeare, K.Lrar. 

Bock with sperdtesi sail 
Zophicl, of cherubim the swiftest wing, • 

Came flying. Milton, P, L- 

• Let it be enough what thou hast done, 

Wlicii spotteil dcuths run iinii’d through every street, 

Witii poison’d darts, which not the good could shun, 

The speedy eonld ontfly, or valiant meet. Drydrn. 

To Speet.* *>. a. [spclen, Tout, to pierce or bore.] 
To stab. 

If he came, [he] bad me not stickc to sped hyin. 

Com. of Gamut. Gurton’s NeeJla, (1551.) 

SpEiGUT.'f" M. s. A woodpecker. Sec Specht. 
Spelk.* n. s. [I’pelc, Sax. fascia, a kind of ^lint 
applied to fracturedJirabs. See Lye.] A splinter; 
a small stick to fix on thatch with. A northern 
word. Rhy, and Grose.* 

SPELL.'f ». s. p*pel, Saxon, a w’ord.] p 
1, A charm consisting of some words of occult power. 
Thus Horace uses words: 

Sunt verba ei voces quibus kune lenire ddbrem 
Possis. 

Start not; her actions shall be holy: 

You hear my spell b lawful: do not shun her. 

Until you sec her die again; for then 

You kill her double. Shakspeare, IVint. Tide. 

Some have delivered the polity of spirits, that they stand in 
awe of charms, spelts, and conjurations, letters, characters, 
notes, and dashes. Frown, .Vulg, Err. 

Thou durst not thus dbpamge glorious arms. 

Had not spells 

And black enchantments, some ma^cian’s art, 

Arm’d thee or cbarin’d thee strong. MUton, S. A. 
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Yourself you so excel, 

‘ When you vouchsafe to breathe my thouftht, 

Thai like a spirit with this tpeU 
Of my own teaching, I am caught. IValU-r, 

Mild Ludaa 

Then reach’d her midwife hands to speetl the throes. 

And spoke the powerful tpclU that babes to birth disclose. 

Diyilrn. 

A turn of work; a. vicissitude ofldxiur. [from tlio . 
Sax. fpelian, vic« alicujus obire. Lyc. A ward j 
frequent among seamen, as be adds, denoting tlteir I 
respective turns of labour.] { 

Their toil is so extreme as they cannot endure it aliove four ! 
hours in a day, but arc succeeded by speUt: the residue of tbc i 
time they wear out at coytes and kayles. Caret)’. ' 

3. [j'pel, Sax. liistoria, narratio.] A talc. Obsolete. | 
Now—hearken to my sjte/l : I 

Of battaiilc, and of clicvalric, | 

Anon I wil you tell. Chaucer, Rime of Sir Ttiopm. 

To SpELL.'f' V. a. pret and part. pass, apclkd or ! 
siwU. \j^)ellen. Tout, spcileti. Germ, which Wach- j 
ter derives from sjmUen, to split, to divide.] 

1. To write with the proper letters. 

In the criticism of tpeUini’, the word satire ought to be witli 
and not with y; aud if this be so, then it is false spelled i 
throughout. Drydcn, .Jut, Did. 1 

2 . To read by naming lettcns singly. 1 

I never yet saw man, 

llow wise, how noble, young, how rarely featur’d, | 

But she would ijwU him backward: if fair fac’d, I 

She’d swear the gentleman shpuld be her sister. Shaksjicnrc. ' 

3. To read; to discover by characters or marks. Not ■ 
noticed by Dr. Johnson. 

In tliis manner to sit spelliiif’ and observing divine justice . 
upon every accident, and slight distiirbiuicc, that may happen ' 
humanly to the afliiirs of incu, is but iinollier fragment of his 
broken revenge. Milton, Eiconorlusl. ^ 36. t 

.4. 'J'o clianii. 

I linve you fast: I 

Unchain your sjiirits now with sjwllmf’ charms, 

4 nd try if they can gain your liberty. Shahsinitre, Ileti. VI. 1 
For u time liuwiLs nnirli spilled with Elisuior Talhot, daugh- ' 
ter of John Talbot, earl of .Shrcw.sbury. 

_ Sir G. Ruck, Life of Rich. HI. p.ii6. 

This gather’d in the planetary lionr, 1 

With noxious weeds, and spi-lFd with words of j)ower, i 

Dire ste|Mlanie? in the inagiek bowl infuse. Drtplrn. ' 

5. [I'pclliaii, ISax.] To relate; Uj teiicli. Tliis 
meaning also is ovcrpa.sscd by Dr. Johustm. 

Might 1 that holy legend find, I 

By fairies spelt in mystic rhymes, 

To teach enquiring later times. 

What open lorce, or secret guile. 

Dash’d into dust the solemn pile. IVeirto)t,Oden. ' 

To Si’Eix. V. n. 

1. To form words of letters. , 

What small knowledge was, in them did dwell; 

And he n god, who could but read or s]kII. Dryden. 

Tly pasting on the vowels aud consonants on the sides of four ; 
dice, tie has made this a play for his children, whereby bis 
eldest son in coats has played himself into spellinii. j',tM-ke. : 

The Latin, licing written of the same character with the 
mothcr>tonguc, by the assistance of a sjieUin^-Xtook, it is legi- ' 
ble, Speelator, ' 

Another causc^,which hath maimed our language, is n fool- 1 
ish opinion that we ought to sjtcU exactly ns we sjieak, Suifl. ; 

2. To read. 1 

I*' 1 rend aught in heaven, | 

Or heaven write aught of fate, by what the stars, 

Voluminous or single characters. 

In thdr ronjunction met, give nic to spell, 

Borrows and labours, apposition, hate, 

Attend thee. Milton, P. L, 

When gowns, not arras, repell’d 

The fierce Epirote, mid the African bold, , 
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Whether to settle peace, or to unfold 

The drill of hollow states, hard to be speltd, MUton, Simuei. 

And may at last iny wcai^’ age 
Find out the peaceful hcriiiitage, 

W’licrc 1 may sit, and rightly sp^ 

Of every star that heaven doth shew, 

And every herb that sips the dew. MUlon, It Pen. 

3. To rcatl unskilfully. „ 

As tohisuiidcrstaiidiiig, they bring him in void of all notion, 
a rude unwritten blank, sent into the world only to rend and 
spell out a God in the works of creation. South. 

To SPELT.'f’ V. n, [Dr. Johnson gives no derivation, 
and pronounces the word bad; nut why, it is dif¬ 
ficult to say. It is evidently the Gcrni. sjtaltcn, to 
divide.] To split; to break. 

Feed geese with oats, spelled licans, barley meal, or ground 
mult mixed with be(‘r. Mortmer. 

Spki.t.# m. s. [I’pelr, Sax. sjielte. Tout.] A kind ol’ 
corn. 

Lciitilcs, aud millet, and fitches, [in the margin speltl\ 

Ezek, iv. 9. 

Spe'ltem. 11. s. A kind of scmi-mctal. 

Metals in fusion do not flame for want of a copiou., fumo. 
except spelter, which fumes copionsli, and thereby flames. 

yewtoH. 

Spence.# n. s. [_despcnce, old Fr.] A buttery; a 
larder; a stortvroom; a place where any provisions 
arc kept. “ Sjicmc, ccilarium, promptuariiim.” 
Prompt. Parv. Sec also Cotgravo, and Sherwood. 
This is the old sense of the word, and is still so used 
in many places. SpenSf Cornish. In some parts of 
the. north, it is us^ for a kind of little parlour nr 
inner room of a country-house. 

As bold in the speuce, Chaueer, Sompn. Tide. 

Spe'ncer.# n. s. [from sj>ettcc.'\ A butler; one who 
has the care of the spcncc: ccUariitSt Lat. Obsolete. 

Prompt, Pair. 

To SPEND. V. ft. [I'pcndaii, Saxon ; sjwnderc, Ital.] 

1. To consume; to exhaust; to waste. 

Our eanmms’ malice vainly shall be sjirni 
gainst the invulnerable clouds. Shnkspeare. 

J will VI gladly jn/jciu/and be spent for you. 3 C'nr. xii. 15, 
There is oil ill the dwelling of the wise, but a foolish niaii 
.ipetuiilh ii up. Prop. xxi. 30. 

We must exasperate 

The uluiighty Victor to spend all his rage. Milton, P. L. 

Money is hroiiglit into Engkmd by nothing but spending here 
less of ibreigii eoimiiodities than what we rarry to market can 
pay for. Locke, 

2. To bestow us expcnce ; to expend ns cost. 

Wherefore do yc spctid money for that which is not bread ? 

Isa. Iv. 3. 

3. To bestow for any purpose; often with upon. 

Wlieu we can intreat an hour to serve. 

Would spejut it ill some words upon that husincss. 

If \ou would grant the time. Shakspeare, Marhctk. 

Elciithcriiis, ;icrcciviiig that he was unwilling to spend any 
more time upon the debate, thought not fit to make any men¬ 
tion to him of the proposed opinion. lioplc. 

4. To eftiisc. 

Cow ard dogs 

Most sftenii their inaiulis, when wliat they seem to threaten 
Rims iar before tliein. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

5. To squunder; to lavish. 

The whole of our re/leetions terminate in this, what course 
we are to take to pass our time; some to get, and others 10 
spend their estates. 1 t',de. 

6 . To pass; to suffer to pass utvay. 

In those pastoral pastimes, a great many days were .ipenf. to 
follow their flying predecessors. SnO.eii. 

They spPnd their days in wealth, and ia a raoinrnf go down 
to the grave. ./<> 4 , x.\i. j.t- 

He spends his life with his wife, and ri'inciiibcrpth neither 
father nor mother. * Esdr. iv. 31 . 
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S»y, for you saw us, yt immortal lights, 

How m unwearied have we spent the lugbts, 

TiU the Xie^san stars, so fam'd for love, 

Wondei^ M us from above. Cowley. 

When he was of riper years, for hu farther accomplishment, 
he spent a considerable part of his time in travelling. Pope. 

7. To waste;' to wear out; to exhaust offeree. 

# The waves ascended and descended, till their violence being 
spent by degrees, they settled at last Sumet, Theory. 

They bend their bows, they whirl their slings around; 

Heaps of spent arrows fall, and strew the ^ound. Dryden. 

Tnc winds arc nus’d, the storm blows l^h; 

Beit your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury, and direct it right, 

Till it has spent itself on Cato’s head. Addison, Cato. 

8. To fatigue; to harass. 

Nothing but only the hope of spoil did relieve them, having 
scarce clothes to cover thmr nakedness, and their bodies spent 
with long labour and thirst Kindles, Uisl. of the Turks. 

Or come your shii^pingin our ports to lay. 

Spent and disabled in so Tong a way ? Dryden, Kin. 

Our walls lire thinly mann’d, our best men slain; 

The rest, an heartless number, spent with watching. 

And harass’d out with duty. Dryden. 

Some spent with toil, some witli despair oppress’d, 

Leop'd headlong from the heights, the flumes consum’d the rest. 

Dryden, Kin. 

Thou oft hast seen me. 

Wrestling with vice and faction, now thou scest me 

Spent, overpower’d, despairing of success. Adddson,Cato. 

To Spend, w. «. 

1. To make expcncc. 

Henceforth your tongue must spend at lesser rate, 

Thau in its flames to wrap a nation’s fate. Dryden. 

He spends as a person who knows that he must come to a 
reckoning. South. 

2. To pfovc in the use. 

Butter spent as if it came from the richer soil. Temple. 

3. To be lost or wasted. 

Ihe sound and is dissipated in the open air; but in 

such concaves it is conserved and contracted. Bacon. 

On inoimtiuns, it may be, many dews fall, that speitd before 
they come til the vallies. Bacon. 

4. To be employed to any use. 

There have been cups and an image of Jupiter made of 
wild vines; for the vines that th^ use for wine are so often 
cut, that their sap spendeth into the grapes. Bacon. 

Spe'ndeb. ». s. [from spend."} 

1. One who spends. 

Let not your recreations be Ir'ish spenders ofyour time; 
but healthful, short, and apt to rciresh you. Taylor. 

2. A prodigal; a lavisher. 

Bishop Morton told the coromissioners, who wero to levy 
tiie benevolence, if they met with any that were sparing, to tell 
them that they must needs have, because thqi laid up; and if 
they were s/>endcr«, they must needs have, because it was seen 
in tlieir port and wanner of living. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

^*pe'ndjno.# «. j. [j-penbun;, Saxon.^ Act of con- 
suiliinj^ expending, or besfewing for any purpose. 

The great mogul’s wealth and revenues, treasure, or ^pend~ 
ings, IVMIloek, Mann, if the Bngl. j>. 404. 

Spe'ndthrifiv »• «♦ [spoM? and thrijtf} A prodigal; 
a lavkher. ' 

Bitter cold weather starved both the bird and the spendiltrift. 

L'Btlrange. 

Some fawnine usurer does feed, 

‘nith present sums th’ unwa^ spendth^i need. JDrydnt. 

Most men, like mendthrifi hein, judge a little in iiand 
better than a great aeal to come. Locke. 

The son, bm in sloth, becomes a tpendikrifli, a profl^atc, 
and goes out of the world a beggar. Swfl. 

SPE'RAJSLE. l^abitist Lat.] §uch as may 
be hcfted. NeCia use. 

Wc may cast it sway, if it be found buts bladder, and dis¬ 
charge it ofto much at is vain and not lywreMr. Bacon. 
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Sre'eate.# a^. [spera/iu, Lat] Hoped to be not 
irrecoverable. 

We have spent much time in distingnishiiig between the 
sperate and desperate debts of the cleiw. 

Repr. to Q. Anne, in Ecton's St. tf^A/s Bounty,{sj%i,)p.tot. 

To Spere.# V. a. [raipian, Sax.] To to cri> 
quire. Still a northern word, and in some parts 
pronounced sper, 

SPERM. ». s. {sperme, Fr. ^emOf Lat.] Seed; 
that by which the species is continued. 

Some creatures brii^ forth many young ones at a burthen, 
and some but one; this may be cau^ by the quantity of jywm 
required, or by the partitions of the womb which may sever 
the sperm. Bacon. 

There is required to the preparation of the qierm of animali 
a great apparatus of vessels, many secretions, concoctions, re¬ 
flections, and circulations. Bay. 

SPEllMACMTI. n. s. [Lat] Girruptly pronounced 
parmasitty. 

A particular sort of whale atiords the oil whence 
this is made; and that is very improperly called 
spenna, because it is only the oil which conics 
from the head of w'hich it can be made. It is 
changed from what it is naturally, the oil itself 
being very brown and rank. The peculiar property 
of it is to shoot into flakes, not much unlike tlie 
chiystallization of salts; but in this state ’tis yellow, 
and has a certain rankness, from which it is treed 
by s(]ueezing it between >varm metalline plates: at 
length it becomes perfectly pure, inodorous, flaky, 
smooth, v^itc, and in some measure transparent. 

Qitincy. 

speSIw'] 

1. Seminal; consisting of seed. 

The primordiais of the world arc not mechanical, but sper- 
tnafiral or vital. More, Dio. Dml. 

Metals and sundry meteors rude shapes have no need ul 
any particular principle of life, or spermatk^ form, distinct 
from the rest or motion of the {laiticics of the matter. Mart. 

2. ^longing to the sperm; containing sperm. 

Jhc moisture of the body, which did before irrigate the 
parts, is drawn down to the sprrmafical vessels. Bacon. 

Two diff'erent sexes must concur to their generation: there 
is in both a great apparatus of spermatick vessels, wherein the 
more spirituus part of the blow it by many digestions and 
rirculations exalted into spenn. Bay on the Creation. 

To Spe'umatize. V. n. [from sperm.} To yield seed.- 

Aristotle affirming that women do not i^emuUtze, and con* 
fer a receptacle rather than essential principles of generation, 
deductively includes both sexes in mankind. Brown. 

SpermatoceTe. n. $. Imrigpu and xijAig'.] A rupture 
caused by the contraction of the seminal vessels, 
and thelseni^n falling into tlie scrotum* Bailey. 

Spermo'looist. n. s. [inrcgju.oAjy{^.] One who gatiiers 
ir treats of seeds. JXet. 

To Sperse.*!* V. a. {sparsus, Lat.] To disperse; to 
scatter. A word not now in use. See To Sparse. 

The wrathful wind. 

Which blows cold storms, burst out of Scythian mew 
That spers'd those clouds. Spenser. 

To SRET.*f* v.a. [ppaefcan, Sax.]^ To «ect from 
tlie moutli; to throw out. This is the old form of 
spit. 

To spet out bis poison; to speake the worst that he can. 

Barret, 4h. *j8o. 

Mystenoui dame. 

That ne’er art call’d, but when the dragon weffiab 
Of Stygian darkness sptis her thickest gloom. 

And nma one blot of all the nr. Mdton, Cmtu, 
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Spet.# ». s. [from the verb.] Spittle; matter ejected 
from the mouth. 

The upeckled toad — 

Defies his foe with a fell tpel. Lovdace, Luemi. Potlh, p. 4S. 
To SPEW.*!* <0. a. {spciwan, Goth, n^ipan, Saxon, 
speauoen, Germ, spouwen, Teut] 

1. To vomit; to eject from the stomach. 

A swordfish small him from the rest did sunder. 

That in his throat him pricking softly under 
His wide abyss, him forced fbrth to spew. 

That all the sen did roar like heaven’s thunder. 

And all the waves were stain’d with filthy hue. Spenser. 

2. To eject; to cast forth. 

When earth with slime and mud is cover’d o’er. 

Or hollow places spew their wateiy store. Drpdni. 

When yellow sauds are sifted from lielow, 

The glitt’ring billows give u golden show; 

And when the fouler bottom spews the black. 

The Stygion d^'e the tainted waters take. Drt/dcn. 

3. To eject with loathing. 

Keep my statutes, and commit not any of these abomina¬ 
tions, that the land spew not you out. Lev. xviii. ak. 

Contentious suits ought to be spetvrd out, as the surfeit of 
courts. Bacon, Ess. 

To Speiv. V.H. To vomit; to case the stomach. 

He could have haul’d in 
The drunkards, and the noises of the inn; 

But better ’twus that they should sleep or spew, 

Thmi in the scene to ofiend or him or you. B. Jonsnn. 

Spe'web.* w. j. [j'pipepe, Saxon.] One who apews. 
Spe'wing.* m. s. [j-ptpinje, Sax.] Act of vomiting. 

Shameful spewing shall be upon thy gloiy. Hab. ii. t6. 
Spe'wv. Of //, [from .spetp.] Wet; foggj'. A pro¬ 
vincial word. 

The lower vullics in wet Winters arc so sfieuy, that they 
know not how to feed them. Mnrlimer. 

Th SPHA'CELATE. v.a. [from spAncelmf medical 
Latin, j To affect with a gangrene. 

The loiii, retention of matter sphacelates the brain. Shat/t. 
To Spha'celate. n. «. To mortify; to suffer the 
gangi-cnc. 

Tile skin, liy the great distension, having been rendered 
veiy tiiin, will', if not taken away, sphacelate, and thi: rest 
degenerate into a caaccrous ulcer.' Sharp, 

Spha'celus. n.s. [o-faxsA©-; sphacele, Fr.] A gan¬ 
grene; a mortification. 

It is the ground of inflammation, gangrene, sphacdus. 

Wiseman. 

SPHERE. M. s. [sphere, Fr. sphara, Lat.] 

1. A globe; an orbicular body; a b^y of which the 
centre is at the same distance from every point of 
the circumference. 

First the sun, a iiiiglity sphere, lie fram’d. Milton, P. L. 

2. Any globe of the mniidone system. 

What if within the moon’s fair shining sphere. 

What if in every other star unseen. 

Of other worlds he ha|}pily should hear? Spenser, F. Q. 
And then mortal cars 

Had heard the musick of the spheres. Drpdcti. 

3. A globe representing the earth or sky. 

Two figures on the sides emboss’d appear; 

Conon, and what’s his name who made the sphere, > 

' And ihew’d the sduons of the sliding year 'i ) Dryden. 

4. Orb; circuit of motion. 

Half unsung, but narrower bound 

Within the visible diurnal sphere. Milton, P. L. 

5. Province; compass of knowledge or action; em¬ 
ployment. [From the sphere oH^activity ascribed to 
the^power teaiiating from btxUes.] 

To be call’d into a huge sphere, and not to be seen to move 
ia’b ShaJespeare, Ant. and (3eap. 

VOI. IV. 
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Of enemies he could not but contract good store, wliilc 
moving in so hi^ a sphere, and with so vigorous a lustre. 

MSsu CharU'i. 

Every man, versed in any particular busincss^sfiiiiLs fault 
lyith these authors, so far as they treat of matters within hi« 
sphere. Addison, Freeholder. 

Ye know the spheres and various tasks assign’d 
By laws eternal to the sethereal kind. Pope. 

The hermit’s pray’r pennitted, not approv’d; 

Soon in an higher splserr Eulogius mov’d. Marie. 

To Sphehe. V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To place in a sphere. 

The glorious planet Sol, 

In noble eniiticncc enthron’d and sjiher’d 

Amidst the rest, whose med’cinable eye 

Corrects the ill aspects of planets evil. Shakspeare. 

2. To form into roundness. 

Ligiit from her native cast 
To journey through the airy ghaim began. 

Spher'd in a radiant cloud; for }Ct the sun 

Was not. MUlott, P. L. 

£ME'iarit!"’| "'i'- F''* fr"™ sphere.'} 

1. Round; orbicular; globular. 

What descent of waters could there be in a spherical and 
round body, wherein there is nor high nor low. Balegh. 

7'liough sounds spread round, so that there is an orb or 
sphrricttl area of the sound, yet they go farthest in the forelincs 
from the first local impulsion of the air. Bacon. 

By disccruincnt of the moisture drawn up in vapours, we 
must know the reason of the spherical figures of the efrops. 

Glanville. 

A fluid mass necessarily falls into a spherical surface. Kcil. 

Where the central nodule was globular, the inner surface of 
the first cnist would be spherich ; and if the crust was in all 
parts of the same thickness, that whole crust would be sphe¬ 
rical. Woodward on Fossils. 

2. Planetary; relating to orbs of the planets. 

We make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and 
stars, as if we were villains by spherical predominance. 

Shakspeare. 

SpHE'niCALi.Y.'f- adv. [from spherical.} In form of 
a sphere. 

Btfds tmild their nests spherically. Wotton, Sent. p. 14. 

Spiie'ricainess. "I n. s. [from sphere.} Roundness: 

.SpiiERi'ciTY. 5 rotundity; globosity. 

Snell bod'c, receive their figure micl limits from such lets as 
hinder tlicin from uttuining to that sphericalucfs tliey aim at. 

IBgby. 

Water consists of small, smooth, spherical particle*..: their 
smoothness inukc' ’em slip easily upon one another; the sphe- 
ruity keeps ’em from touching one another in more points than 
one. Clteync, Phil. Princ. 

SPHE'itirKs.* «. s. The doctrine of the sphere. 

SPHE'ROID. 71 . 1 . [fffiig# and ug®*; sjiheroide, F'.] 
A body oblong or oblate, approaching to the form 
of a sphere. 

They are not solid parti4es, by the necessity thew arc under 
to change their figures into oblong spheroids, in the c^iilarr 
vessels. Cheyn'e. 

Si’H EROi 'incAL.'f* ? adj. [from .spheroid.} Having the 

SpHEROi'oAi.. 5 forni^f a spherQid. 

If these corpuscles be spheroidical, or oval, their shortest di¬ 
ameters must not be mticn greater than those of light. Ckcyne. 

If the surface of the earth was covered vrith water, it would 
put on a spheroidal, or egg-like figure. Adams on the Globes. 

Spheroi'dity.# 71 ..v. [from giA^ro/d.] Deviation from 
a sphere. Mason. 

'I nc orbit of the earth has an eccentricity more than double 
in proportion to the spheroidUy of its globe. , Adam. 

Sphe'ruee, Tt. s. [spheertda, Lat.] A little globe. 

Mercury is a collection of cxcee^nf' small, vastly heavy 
spherules. Gheyne, 

Sphe'rv.# adj. [from sphere.} 

$ ** 
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1. ^^herical; round. 

What wkked and ditsernbting glass of mine 
Made BW compare with Hennia’s tphery eyne ? 

• Shaktpeare, M. N, Hream. 

2. Belonmnc to the spheres. 

Mortals, that would follow me. 

Love Virtue; she alone if free: 

She can teach ye how to clime 

Higher than the tphertf chime. Mittm, Vomui, 

SrHi'NCTER.# n.s. l^hineter, Latin.] One of the 
circular and conatrictory muscles of the human 
body. 

Sphinx, tus. C«r^lyf.] 

The sphitur was a &mou8 monster in E^pt, Uiatr 
remained by conjoined Nilus, having the tace of a 
virgin, and the body of a lion. 

Peacham m Dratoing. 
Spiral, h.5 . lespial, Fr.] A spy; a scout; a watcher. 
Obsolete. 

His cars be as tjAait, alarum to crie. Tuuer. 

He privy ipUU* plac’d in all bis way. 

To weet what course he takes, and hoW he fares. Spemer. 

For he by faithful spiat was assured 
That Fgyprs king was forward on his way. Ftrir/at. 

Thdr trust towards them hadi rather been as to good tpuJs 
and good whisperers, than good inapstrates and officers. Aocon, 

SPlCE.'t [espicesf Fr.] 

1. A vegetable production, fragrant to the smell and 
pungent to the palate; an aromatick substance used 
in sauces. 

Dang'rous rocks. 

Which, touching but my gentle vessel’s side. 

Would scatter all the ipicet on the stream. Shaktpeare. 

Is not manhood, learning, gentleness, and virtue, the t/mr 
and salt that seasons a man ? Shaktpeare, TV. and Crett. 

Garlick, the northern tpice, is in mighty request among the 
Indians. Temple. 

High sauces and rich ejricet are fetched from the Indies. 

Baker, 

2. A small quantity, as of spice to the thing seasoned. 
Dr. Johnson. S^e, in tliis sense, means a sam> 
ple^ a specimen; and is perhaps no other tlian tlic 
did word spece^ (Fr. espece,) which was used for 
sort or species; os, “ speces of things and progres¬ 
sions,” Chaucer, Kii. Tale; and, ** every specce of 
storm,” B. Joiuon, Sad ’-Shepherd. Mr. Tyrwhitt 
has also given spice as a.reading of Chaucer, 
according to this meaning: How ninny maiicrcs 
ben of actions, — how many spices there ben of 
penance.” Persones Tale. ’ 

Think what they have dune, 

And then mu stark mad; for all 

Tlw by-goue fooleries were but tpicet of it. Shaktpeare. 

It containeth singuiar relations, not without tome tpice or 
sprinklhig of all learning. Brown, Vvig. Err. 

So in the wicked there’s no vice, 
or which the saints liave not a tpice. Hud&rat. 


To SpicE.'f' 1*. a. [from noun.] 

1. To season with spice; to mix witli aromatick 


bodies. 


His aiotber was a votress of my onlcr. 

And in the sfwed Indian air by nif^t 

Full often she hath gossip’d by hiy aide. 

With a tiMtivaU 

Shakspearc. 

She’ll first receive thee; Init will tpice thy bread 
With flowrie poysons. 

Tbese hymns mu' woik on future wits, and so 
May great-grand-Adren of thy praises grow ; 
And so, though not revive, embalm and spice 

The world, which else would putrify with vice. 

• 5 

Chapman, 

Donne. 
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What though some have a fraught 
Of cloves and nutmegs, and in cinnamon sail. 

If thou hast wherewithal to tyiice a draught, • 

When griefs prevail? Herbert. 

2. 1 \> render nice; to acason with scruples. This 
figurative sense escaped Dr. Johnson. 

Come near my spouse,— 

Ye shulden be el patient and mckc. 

And hau a iwetc tpiced conscience. 

Chaucer, Wife of BaBit Prd. 
They dallied out the matter like Chaucer’s flier at the first, 
under pretence a spiced holiness. 

Oftedmu of FrapleiAe Coneemingt, (1594,} p. 15 - 
You have such a tpitfd consideration, 

Such qualms upon your worship’s conscience t 

Beaum. and FI. Chancet. 

Spi'cer. n. s. [from spieeJ] One who deds in spice. 

Names have been derived from occupations, as Salter aud 
Spicer. Camden. 

Spi'cery. b. ?. £espiceries, Fr. from spice."] 

1. The commodity of spices. 

Their camels were loaden with tpiceru, and tmlm and mynii. 

Rakgh, Hist, if the World. 

She in whose body 

The western treasure, eastern mneerj/, 

Europe and Africfc, and the unanown rest, 

Were easily found. ^ Honne. 

2. A repository of spices. 

The tpkery, the cellar, and its furniture, ore too well known 
to be here inusted upon. Addison on Italp. 

Spick and SPAN.'f* [This expression 1 should not 
have expected to have found authorised by a polite 
writer. Span-new is used by Chaucer, and is sup¬ 
posed to come from ppannan, to stretch, Saxon; 
expanderc, Lat. whence ^an. Span-new is th^e- 
forc originally used of cloth newly extended or 
dressed at tlie clothiers, and spick and spart is 
newly extended on the spikes or tenters: it i-s 
however a low word. Dr. Johnson. — In Dutch 
they say spikspelder-nietew s and spijker means a 
warehouse or magazine. Spil, or spel, means a 
spindle, schiet-spoel, the weaver’s shuttle; and 
spoelder, the shuttle-thrower, in Dutdi, ^erefbre, 
spikspclder-nieaw means new from the warehouse 
and the loom. In German they say span-neu and 
Jmckel-neu. Spange means any thing shining; as 
Jimckel means to glitter or sparkle. In Danish, 
funckel-nye. In Swedish, spitt-spangande-t^. In 
English we say spick and span-new, Jirc-neWf brand- 
new. The two last, h-and and Jire, speak for 
themselves. Spick and span-new means shining 
new from the "warehouse. Mr. H. Tooke, Div. of 
Piirley, i. 527.—Dr. Jamieson considers our ex¬ 
pression as perhaps a corruption of the Su. Ootb. 
spit^ spaangande ny {. which Hire derives from 
spinga, a chip or splint, from ipaan, the same; as 
the Sax. I'pon also is. This, carrying us to the 
Scottish ^it-new and the German splitter-neu, is 
intended to explain our phrase, new as a splinter 
orsebip from the block.” A writer in the Gent. 
Mag. for March 1755, imagines it to be a cor¬ 
ruption of the Italian s^ccata da la spanna, 
** snatched from the hand, opus ahiatum incudes 
or, according to another expression of onr own, 
fresh from the m%Us in all which tlm same idea is 
conv^ed by a dificrent metapbor.”j Quite new; 
now nrst used. 
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WMie the honour thou hast got, 

Ifs tfid! and tpan new, piping hot. 

Strike her up bravely. Butler, 

They would have these reduced to notliing, and then others 
created tpick and xpan new out of notliing. Burnet, 

I keep no antiquated stufT; 

But tpick and tpan 1 have enough. Svnfl, 

Spi'cknel. «• .s’, [otckw, Lat.] The )ierb roaldtnony 
or bearwoi’t. Did. 

Spi'ct. adj. [from siucr."] 

1. Producing spice; abounding with aromaticks. 

OflT at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabsan odour, from the tpicy shore 
Of Araby the blest: ss-ith such delay 
VC ell pleas’d ^licy slack their course, and many a league, 
Cheard with the grateful smell old ocean sinilcs. Milton, P, L, 

For them the Idtinucan balm did sweat. 

And in hot Ceilon spicy forests grew. Dry dm, 

2. Aromatick; having the qualities of spice. 

The rogimen -in this disease ought to be of ipicy and cepba- 
lick vegetables, to dispel the viscosity. Anuihnot on Diet, 
Under southern skies exalt their sails. 

Led by new stars, and borne by spicy gales! Pi^c, 

Spico'si'fy. n. s. [sj»ca, Lat.] The quality of being 
spiked like cars of corn; fubiess of cars. Did, 

To Spi'cui.ate.* w. a, {i^iculo, Latin.] To make 
sharp at the point. 

Plant thy thick row of thorns, and, to defend 
Their infant shoots, bcneatlf, on oaken stakes, 

Extend a rail of elm, securely arm’d 
Witli spictdaled paling, in such sort 
As, round some citadel, the engineer 

Directs his sharp stoccade. Alasnn, Eng. (Jard. B. 2. 

SPrDER.'f’ «. s. [Skinner thinks this word softened 
from spindqr, or spinner, from spin: Junius, with 
his usual felicity, dreams that it comes from 
to extend; lor the spider extends his web. Per¬ 
haps it comes from spieden, Dutch, spiyden, Danish, 
to .s]i3’, to lie upon the catch. Dop, bopa, Saxon, 
i> a beetle, or properly an humble bee, or stingless 
bre. May not spider be sjnf dor, the insect that 
watches the dor ? Dr. .Tohnson. — ingeniosissima 
ot autorc acutissimo digna est origo, quam udducit 
Johnwn ab Aiigl. spy, (Sucth. sp^a, insidiose 
spccnlari,) et Sax. bop, musca qutedam. Ast ut 
ab ipso rocedam, ct-cum Skinnero, rescisso n, d 
spinna (spinner) emanatam voeem statuain, siiadct 
analogia linguarum afftninm. Serenius.] The 
animal that spins a web for flies. 

More direful hap betide that hated wrctcli. 

Than 1 can wish to adders, spiders, toads. Shakspeare. 

The tpidePs web to watch we’ll stand. 

And when it takes the bee. 

We’ll help out of the tyrant’s hand 

The innocent to free. Drayton. 

Insidious, restless, watcbliil spider, 

Fear no officious damsel’s broom; 

Extend thy artful fabrirk wider. 

And spread thy banners round my room: 

While I thy curious labrick stare at, 

Aud think on hapless poet's late. 

lake thee confin’d to noisome garret, 

And rudely banish’d rooms of state. Dr, Liltlelun. 

The tpidet^t touch how exquisitely fine .* 

Feels at each thread, and lives idong the line. Pope. 

Spi'dercatcheb. n. s. [from ^ider and catcherpicus 
murarius, Lat.] A Wd. 

Spi'deiuuike.# a^. [ppider and like.'} Resembling a 
spider in shape or quality. 

^ Sjdder-tike, 

Out of his self-dravnng web, he gives us note. 

Shakspeare, Hen, VJIJ. 
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I can bend my body no farther than it it bent by nature. 
For this reason, when ladies drop a fan or gloves I am not die 
first ^ take them up; and often restrmn my indi^tion to 
perform those little services, rather than expose my tjudet^kr 
shape. ttay. Ess, on De/oruMy, p. 18. 

Spi'derwort. n. s. IphaJangium, Lat] A plant with 
, a lilyflower, composed of six petals. Miller. 

Spi'gnel. ». i. Imeum, Latin.] A pbnt. See 
Spicknel. 

Spi'got. «. s. [spijeker, Dutch.] A pin or peg put 

# into the faucet to keep in the liquor. 

Bose Hungarian wight, wilt thou the spigot wield. 

Shakspeare. 

Take out the spigot, and clap the point in your mouth. 

' Swift. 

SPIKE.*!" H. s. [spica, Lat] 

1. An car of corn. 

Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded tpUcs 
Guard it from birds as with a stand of pikes. Denham. 

Suficriiig not tlie yellow hfmrds to rear, 

He tramples down tne spdccs, and intercepts the year. Dryden. 

The gleaners, 

Spike after spike, their sparing harvest pick. Thomson. 

2. A long nail of iron or wood; a long rod of iron 
sharpened: so called from its similitude to an ear 
of com. [spik, Su. Goth.] 

For the body of the ships, no nation equals England for the 
oaken timber; and wc need not burrow of auy other iron for 
spikes, or nails to fasten them. Bacon. 

The head of your medal would be seen to more advantage, 
if it were placed on a spike of the tower. Dryden. 

He wears on his head the corona radiata, another type of 
his divinity: tlie spikes that shoot out represent the rays of 
the sun. Additon. 

Spike. ». s. A smaller species of lavender. 

The oil of spike is much used by oifr artificers in their 
varnishes; but it is generally adulterated. Hill, Mat. Med. 

To Spike. ». a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fasten with long nails. 

Lay long planks upon them, pinned or spiked down to the 
pieces of oak on which they lie. Afoxon, Meek. Ex, 

Lay long planks upon them, spiking or pinning them down 
fust. Alortmcr, Husbandry. 

2. To set with spikes. 

A youth, leaping over the spiked pales, was suddenly fright¬ 
ed down, and in his falling he was catched those spikes. 

JViseman. 

3. To make sharj) at the end. 

Spi'ked.# adJ. [from .spike.} Having cars, or those 
parts which contain seeds. 

The clover white. 

That in a spiked Imll collects its sweets. 

Mason, Eng. Gard, B. a. 

Sp/kenard. h. s. [spica nardi, Lat.] A plant, a.id 
the oil or balsam produced from the plant. 

It grows plentimlly in Java. It has been known 
to the medical writers of all ages. Hill, Mat. Med. 

A woman having an alabaster box of ointment of spikenard, 
brake and poured it on his head. St. AforA, xiv. 3. 

He cast into the pile bundles of myrrh, and sheaves of syiiile- 
nard, enriching it with eveiy spicy shrub. Spectator. 

Sp/ky.# ad;, [from ^ike.} Havinj^ a sharp point. 

The tapering pyramid, the Egyptian’s pride. 

And wonder of the world; whose spiky tim 

Has wounded the thick cloud. J 7 . Blair, The Grave. 

Lmccstrian fleeces, which the tinewy arm 
Combs through the spiky steel in lengthen’d flakes. 

Dyer, Fleece. 

Spill, n. s. [spijlen, Dutch.] 

I. A small shiver of wood, or thin bar of iron. 

The oysters, besides gathering by hafid. have a pcculiai 
dndge, which is a thick strong net, fasteued to three spills 
iron, and drawn at the boat’s stem. Cartw. 
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^ve near the bunghole a little venthole, stopped with n 
»pUl. Mortimer. 

2 . A small quantity of money. I know not whence 
derived. 

Hie biihopi^ who consecrated this ground, were wont to 
have a tfAU, or sportule from the credulous laity. Aylxffe. 

To SPILL. T>.a. [fpillan, Sax. spUlen^ Dutch; spUla^ 
.lceJ8ndick.3 

1. To shed; to lose,by sliedding. 

Be satisfied, dear God, with our true blood, ^ 

Which, as thou fcuow’st, unjustly must be i/>iA. ^aktpeare. 
Friend or brother. 

He forfeits his own blood that spUh another. 

^aktpearg, Timon. 

Themselves exact tlicir cruelty. 

And I constrained am this blood to quiF. Darnel, Civ. War. 

Thejr havinj; ipill'd much blood, and done much waste. 
Subduing nations: and achiev’d thereby . 

Fame in the world, high titles, and rich prey. 

Shall change their course to pleasure, case, and sloth. 

Mit/on, P. L. 

Medea must not draw her imirtli’ring knife, 

And tpill her cliildren’s blood upon the stage. Batconmon. 
Orbcllan did disgrace 

With treacherous deeds our mighty mother’s race; 

And to revenge his blood, so just^ tfiill, 

What is it less than to partake his guilt ? Dryden. 

Nor tlie Centaur’s tale 
Be here related; how, with lust and wine 
Inflam’d, they fought and epUt their drunken souls 
At feasting hour. Pkilijis. 

2. To destroy; to mischief.. 

Thus is our thought with pain of thistle tilled. 

Thus lie our noblest parts dried up with sorrow; 

Thus is our miud with too much minding tpiUed. Sidney, 
Wliy are you so^ficrce and cruel ? 

Is it because your eyes have power to kill ? 

Then know that mercy it the Mighty’s jewel. 

And greater glory think to save than tpiU. Spexiter. 

Thou all-shaking thunder. 

Crack nature’s mould, all germins tpill at once 

That make ingrateful man. Slutktprar, K. Lem. 

Be not an^ with these fires; 

For then thmr threats will kill me: 

Nor look too kind on my desires; 

For then my hopes wUI tmll me. B. .Tonsou. 

All bodies are with other bodies fill’d; 

But she reedves both heav’n and earth together: 

Nor are their forms by rash encounters tpill'd; 

For there they stand, and ndther touebeth either. Davies. 

3 To throw away. 

This sight shall damp the raging ruffian’s breast. 

The poison tpill, and half-drawn sword arrest. Tk-kcll. 

To Spill.. t>. «. 

1. To waste; to be lavish. 

Thy father bids thee spare, and chides for spilling. Sidney. 

2. To be shed; to Ix' lost by being shed. 

He was so topfull of himscli, that ho let it tpill on all the 
company: he s^ikc well indeed, but he spoke too long. 

Walts, 

.Spi'ller. «. .V. [I know not whence dcrivccLj A kind 
of fishing line. 

In harbour they arc taken by tpilh-rs made of a cord, to 
which divers shorter are. tied at a little distance, and to each 
of these a hook is fastened with a bait: this ipiller they sink 
in the sea where tliose fishes have their arrustomed haunt. 

Carrw. 

Spilt.# part. a^. [perhaps intended for spell, i. c. 
• divided. Sec To Spelt.^ Variegated. 

Though all the pillonrs of the one were guilt. 

And all the other’s pavement were with yvory tpill, 

' Spenser, 1 <\ Q. iv. x. y. 

Spilth. ». s. [from spiU.'] Any thing poured oilt or 
wasted. . 
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Our vaults have wept with drunken ipillh of wine. 

SAakipeare, 

To SPIN.'f' V. a. pretcr. spun or span ,• paft. spun. 
Ispinnan, Goth, rainnan, Sax. spinnen. Germ, and 
Dutch; spinia, led. from spenna, to extend, to 
draw out Screnius.] 

1. To draw out into threads. 

The women spun goats’ hair. JUx. xxxv. a6. 

2. To form threads by drawing out and twisting any 
filamentous matter. 

You would be another Penelope ; yet all the yam she span. 
in Ulysses’s absence, did but fill Ithaca full of moths. ' 

ShtJetpearr. 

The fates but only spin the coarser clue; 

The finest of the wool is left for you. Dryden. 

3. To protract; to draw out 

By one delay after another they sjtin out their whole lives, 
till there’s no more future left before ’em. UEstrange. 

Why should Rome fall a moment ere her time ? 

No, let us draw her term of freedom out 

In its full length, and spin it to the last. Additon, Cato. 

4. To form by degrees; to draw out tediously. 

I passed lightly over many particulars, on which learned anif 
witty men might spin out large volumes. Digky. 

it his cure lies among the lawyers let nothing be said agmnst 
intangling property, ipinmng out causes, and squeezing dients. 

* CWfirr. 

Men of large thoughts and quick oppreliensions arc not to 
expect any thing here, but what, being ipmi out of my own 
coarse thoughts, is fitted to men of my own size. Lvclt 

The lines are weak, another’s pleas’d to say ; 

Lord Funny spins a thousand suen a day. Pojn, 

5. To put into a turning motion, as a boy’s top. 

To Spin. w. «. 

1. To exercise the art of spinning, or drawing* 
threads. 

We can fling oiir legs and arms upwards and downwards, 
backwards, forwards, and round, as they that spin. More. 

Hn thousand stalks their various blossoms spread; 

Peaceful and lowly in their native soil. 

They ndther know to spin, nor care to toil. Prior. 

For this Alcidcs learn’d to spin ; 

His club laid down, and lion’s skin. Prior. 

2. [ijw'wgiirf', Jltaliun.] To slrcan out in a thread or 

small current. •' 

Together furiously they ran, 

That to the ground came horse and man; 

The blood out of their helmets span. 

So sharp were their encounters. Drayton, Nyiuphid. 

3. To move round as a spindle. 

Whether the sun, predominant in heaven. 

Rise on tlie earth, or earth rise on the sun, 

He from the cast his flaming road tx^in, 

Or she from west her silent course advance 
Witli inoffensive jMice,"that spinning sleeps 
On her soft axle, while she paces even 
And bears thee soft with the smooth air along, 

Solicit not thy thoughts. ■ Miltm,. P. L. 

As when a shipwright stands his workmen o’er. 

Who ply the wimble some huge beam to bore; 

Urg’d on all hands it nimbly spins about, 

I'he grain deep piercing till it scoops it out. Pope. 

SpI'naSe’.] ”• *• A plant. 

It hath an apetatous flower, consisting of many 
stamina included in the flower*cap, wbiot are pro¬ 
duced in spikes upon the male plants' which arc 
barren; but the embryocs are ponced from the 
wings of the leaves on the femflle plants, which 
afterward become roundish or angular seeds, 
which, in some sorts, have thorns adhering to 
them. Miller. 
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Sptnage is an excellent herb crude, or boiled. Mwltuur. 

Si'i'NAi,, adj. {spina^ Lat.] Belonging to the back 
bone. 

All ifritud, or such as have no rib% but only a back bone, 
arc somewhat analogous thereto. liroum, FtUg.Err. 

Those solids are entirely nervous, and proceed from the 
brain and spinal marrow, which by their bulk appear sufG* 
eient to furnish all the stamina or threads of the solid parts. 

Arbidhnoi, 

Descending careless from his couch, the^fell 
Lux’d his joint neck and tpinal marrow bruis’d. PhUipt. 

SPl'NDLE. «. s. [ppinbl, j'pinbeJ, Saxon.] 

1. The pin by which tlie thread is formed, and on 
which it is conglomerated. 

Bodies fibrous by inviistiirc inco-pomte with other thread, 
especially if there be a little wreathing; us appearcth by tiic 
twisting of thread, and twirling about of tjmiillet. Bacon. 

Sing to those that bold the vital sheers. 

And turn the adamantine spmdte round 
On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 

MUton, Arcades. 

Upon a true repentance, God is not so fatally tied to the 

. spindle of absolute r^rolnition as not to keep his promise, and 
s(»il merciful pardons. .Jasper Maine. 

So Pallas from the dusty field withdrew, 'I 

And when imperial Jove appear’d in view, > 

Resum’d her female arts, the spindle and the clew; ) 

Forgot the sceptre she so well had sway’d. 

And with that mildness, she hud rul’d, obey’d. Slepncp. 

Do you take me for a Roman matron, 

Rrcd tamely to the spindle and the loom ? A. FUhps. 

2. A long slender stalk. 

The spindles must be tied up, and, as they grow in height, 
rod.s set by tbein, lest by their bending they should break. 

Alorlmer. 

Any tiling slender. In contempt. 

Repose yourself, if those spindle legs of yours will carry you 
to the next chair. J)ei/dcn, Spats, Feiae. 

The marriage of one of our heiresses with an eminent cour' 
tier gave ’k spindle shanks and cramps. Tatlet. 

'Jo Spi'nui.k. V. n. [from the noun.] To shoot into 
o long small stalk. 

Anotlicr ill accident in drought is tlie spindling of the corn, 
which with us is rare, but in hotter countries common; inso¬ 
much as the word calamity was first derived from calamus, 

hen rile corn could not get out of the stalk. Baeou. 

When the dowers begin to sjnndle, all but one or two of 
the bi^st, at each root, should be nipped ofii Mortimer. 

.Spj'NDLELEGGED.'f*') adj.lsjnndleandsfiani:.j Having 

•Spi'nolesuanked. 5 smdl legs. 

Many great families arc insensibly fallen off from the athlc- 
tick constitution of their progenitors, and arc dwindled away 
into a pale, ackiy, spindle-legged generation of valetudinarians. 

Taller, No. 148. 

Her lawyer is n little rivelled, spindleshanhcd gentleman. 

Addison, 

.Spi'NnLETHEE.'l” w. s. Icfiottymm, Lat.] Prickwootl. 
A plant. * 

There is a shrub called the spindle-tree, cotnmoDiy growing 
in our hedges, which liears a very hard wood. Evelyn. 

Spine, n. s. {spina, Lat.] The back bone. 

The rapier entered his ri^ side, reaching within a finger’s 
breadth oT the ^ine. Wiseman, Surgery, 

There are who think the marrow Of a man, 

Which in the spine, while he was living ran; 

When dead, the jnth corrupted, will tecome 
A snake, and hias within the hollow tomb. Eryden. 

Spine.# «. s. {espint, Fr. spina, Lat.] A thorn. 

Roses, their sharp spmes being gone 

Beassm. and FI. Two Nob, jnnsmen. 

Spi'nel. n. s. A sort of mineral. 

Spinel rul^ is of a bright rosy red; it is mRct than the rock 
or t^ss ruby. Woodward. 
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Spine't. ». s. {espinette, Fr.] A small harpuchurd; 
an instrument with keys. 

When miss delights in her spinnet, 

A fiddler may his fortune get. Sun/!. 

Spi'net.# «. s. {spinetwu, Lat.] A small wood a 
place where briars and bushes grow. In this 
sense spint^ is still used in some of our midland 
counties. 

The invention was to have a satyr lodged in a little spinel, — 
who advanced his bead above the top of the wood, &c. 

* ^ B. Jonton, Ettlert. al AUhnpv. 

Spini'perou-s. adj. {spina andjero, Lat.] Bearing 
thorns. 

•Spink.. M. s. A finch ; a birth 

Want sharpens poesy, mid grief adorns; * 

The spint elianiits sweetest in a hedge of thorns. JJerte, 

Spi'NNEii.'f- w. s. [from spin.j 

1. One skilled in spinning. 

A pructibcd tpimter shall spin a |M>nnd of wool worth two 
sliillings for sixpence. O'rnml 

2 . A garden spider with long jointed legs. 

Weaving spiders come not here: 

Ilencc you lung-lcgg’d spinners, hence Shalspeaie. 

3. The common spider that spins webs for flies. 

Spynners ben tokens of divynntion, and of knowing what 
wether shal fal. Transl. of Barlholmu, de Prop. Her. lol. 314. 

Where the bee gathcreth honey, even there the spinnet 
gathereth vcnonie. Latimer, in FoPs Acts and Mon. 

Spi'nning Wheel, n. s. [from spin.] The wheel by 
which, since the disuse of the rock, the thread is 
drawn. 

My spinning wheel and rake. 

Let Susan keep for her dear sister’s sake. • Gay, 

i5T*i'NNy.*|* adj. I suppose small, slender, A barba¬ 
rous word. Dr. Johihson. — It is an old, however 
barbarous, word, which Dr. Johnson might have 
shewn by the following example. 

The Italians proportion it [beauty,] big and plum; the 
Spaniards, spynic and lanke; and amongst us, one would have 
her white, unotlicr brown. 

Florio, Tr, of Montaigne, (1613,^ p.369. 

They plu-v it early in the ear, and tlicu there will come 
.oine spinny grass that will keep it from scalding. Mortimer. 

•SriNo'siTY.'f' w. s. [spirtosws, Latin.] Crabbedness; 
thorny or briary perplexity. 

The 'spinosity of harsh and dry opinions. 

More, Mysl, of Godliness, p. 276. 

Pliilosophy consisted of nought but dry spimaities, lean no¬ 
tions, and endless altercations about things of nothing. 

Glanvilte. 

Spt'NCU’s.’f' adj. {sjtimsus, Ijitin.] Thorny; full of 
thorns. 

Our senses arc pricked and wounded with this spinous or 
thorny matter. iK Mtmnlague, Dee. Ess. P.l. (1648,) p. 72. 

Spi'nsteu. n. s. [from ^i«.] 

1. A wotiiun that spins. 

The sjiinstcrs and the knitters in the sun. 

And the free maids that weave tlicir thread with bones. 

Do use to chant it. Shakspeare, Tui. Eight. 

One Michael Casrio, 

That never set a souadron in the field, 

Nor the divirion of a battle knows 

More than a ^iiuter. Shakspeare, Othello. 

2. [In law.] The general term for a girl or maiden 
woman. 

If a gentlewoman be termed spiatttr, she may abate the w rit. 

Sir E. ('tke, 

1 desire that a yeariy annuity of twenty pounds shall be paid 
to Rebecca Dinglcy of the chy of Dublin, spinster, during her 
life. Swift. 

Spi'nstry.'^ «. s, [from yiinsler.J The work of 
spinning. 
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What new decency cm then bendded to thi» by your 

^ ■ MUton, Beta, of Ch. Gov. B, s. cn. 4. 

’SWSY.'t’ [.yjiMO, Lat.] Thorny; brigry; per- 
^ plexed; difficult; troublesome. 

The first attempts arc always imperfect; much more in so 
difficult and mmy an afiair os so nice a subject. Dij’bff. 

The f/aay desarts of sdiolastick pbilosomy. 

Warourton on Prod. p. 61. 

Spi'iiAcxe. ». 5. [^iVacwfiun, Latin.^ A breatning 
hole; a vent; a small aperture. 

Most of these spirackt per^tually send fortii fire, more or 
less. Woodtoard. 

SPrRAL. a^. [spiral, Fr. from spira, Lat.] Curve; 
winding; circiUarly involved, like a screw. 

The procAs of the mres in the ventricles, running in spiral 
lines from the tip to the base of the heart, shews that the systole 
of the heart is a muscular constriction, as a purse is shut by 
drawing the strings contrary ways. ftay* 

Why earth or sun ffiurnal sta^s keen? 

In spiral tracts why through the zodiack creep ? Blackmore. 

]%e intestinal tube affects a straight, instead of a spirtd cy- 
liader. Arbulhnot on Aliments. 

Spi'rally. adv. [from gwra/.] In a spiral form. 

The sides are composed of two orders of fibres running cir¬ 
cularly or ifirally firora base to tip. Rap on Me Creation. 
SpiRA'TtON.*f* n. s. [spiratiOi Lat.] Breathing. 

To other substances, void of eorpor^ balk and concretion, 
the name of spirit is assigned to iimly die manner of their 
^ origin, because God did, a kind olspiration, produce them. 

Barrow, vol. ii. S. 34. 

SPIRE.'!' n. .<. [!5f«>e, old Fr. ^iVo, Ital. and Lat] 

I. A curve line; any thins wreathed or contorted, 
every wreath being in a dififerent plane; a curl; a 
twist; ifwreatli. 

His head 

Crested aloit, and carbuncle his eyes; 

burnish’d neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant. Milton, P. L. 

A dn^n’s ii^ form belied the god, 

Sublime on radiant sjnres he rode. Brpden. 

Air seems to consist of ^res contorted into small spheres, 
through the interstices of which the particles of light umy freely 
pass; it is light, the sdid substance of the spires being very 
smidl in proportion to the spaces they take up. Ck^ne. 
3 . Any thing growing up taper; a round pyramid so 
called perhaps blouse a line drawn round and 
round in less and less drcl^.would be a spire; a 
steeple. 

With glistering spires and pinnacles adorn'd. MUlon, P. L. 

He cannot make one spire of grass more or less than he hath 
made. Jffale, Orig. of Mankind. 

These pointed sjnres that wound the aminent sky, 

Ii^rious change! shall in destruction lie. Prior. 

3. The tqp or uppermost point. 

’Twere no less than a traducement. 

To hide your doings, and to silence that. 

Which, to the spire and top of pruses vouch’d, 

Wou’d seem but modest. Shi^speare, Coriol. 

To Spire.'!' i>. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To shoot up pyramidically. 

The rithe sheers up the spirit^ grass. Brapton, Polpolh. S. 16. 

It is not so imt to ipire up as Uic other sorts, being more in¬ 
clined to branch into arms. Mortimer. 

The si>iriug turrets glitter through the skies. 

Skenstone, .fudg, of Hercules. 

a. [spiro, Lat.] To breathe. Not in use. 

^ Sptbe.# V. a. - To shoot forth. Not in use. 

In gentle ladle’s breste, and bounteous race 

Of wtuaan'kind, it fityrest flowre doth spare. 

And bearath fruit of honour and all chatt desyre. 

Spenser, F. Q, iii..v. ya. 
Spi'rko.# [from spireJ} Having a steeple pr 
spire. 


Or pinnacled, or spired. Mason. 

SPFRIT.'!' *• Lat.] 

'i. Breath; wind. 

All purges have in diem a raw spirit, or wind, which ij dv 
principal cause of tension in the stomach. Jiri-.o” 

All bodi^ have spirits and pncumatical parts within them ; 
but the main difference bctwoeii aninmte and inanimate aa-, 
that the spirits of tilings animate are all continued wiffiiiVtlieui- 
scives, and branched in veins as blood is; and the ^nriu havi’ 
also certain scatswhere the principal do reside, and whereuiuo 
^c rest do resort; but tiie spirits in things iiiltoiniate are shut 
in and cut off by the tan^ble parts, as air hi snow. 

Bacon, Fat. Hist. 

The balmy spirit of the western breeze. Anou. 

2. [£;.spriV, Fr.] An immaterial substance; an intel¬ 
lectual being. 

Ajpirit is a substance whercui thinking, knowing, doubtin.-, 
and a power of moving do subsist. Hodc. 

She is a spirit: yet not like air, or windj 
Nor like die spirits about the heart, or brmn; 

Nor like ffiose spirits which elchyroists do find, 

When they in eve^ thing seek gold in vain; 

For she all natures nndiv heav*n doth pass, 

Being like those mrits which God’s Inight fiice do .cc. 

Or like himseirwhose image once she was, 

Though now, alas 1 she scarce his shadow be; 

For of all forms she holds the first degree. 

That are to gross material bodies knit; 

Yet she herself is ttodyless and free; 

And though confin’d is almost infinite. Davks, 

I shall dewnd upon your constant friendship; like the trust 
wc have in tencvofeiit spirits, who, diough we never sec or hear 
them, we diink are constantly proving for ns. Pyw. 

If we seclude space, there will rcramii iii the world hut 
matter and mind, or Imdy and spirit. Walls, Ja^L 

You are all of you pure spirits. 1 don’t mean that you have 
not bodies that want meat and drink, and sleep and cloatliing; 
but that all that deserves to be called you, is nothing else buf 
spirtY. Law. 

3. The soul of man. 

The spirit shall return unto Cud that gave it. Feel. xii. 7. 

Look, who comes here! a grave unto a soul. 

Holding th’ eternal spirit ’gainst her will 

In the vile prison of affiicted breath. S/mkspearr, A'. Join. 

Every thing that yon call yours, besides tins spirit, is but 
like your cloathing: sometimes that is only to be used for a 
while, and then to end, and die, and wear away. Law. 

4. An apparition. 

They were terrified, and supposed that thm- had seen a iqii- 
rk. St. Luke, xxiv. 3 7. 

Perhaps yon mi^t sec the image, and not the glass; the 
former appearing like a spirit in the air. Bacon. 

Whilst young, preserve his tender mind from all impressions 
ofirairilt and goblins in the dark. Loeke. 

5. Temper; habitual disposition of mind. 

He sets 

Upon thdr tongues a various spirit, to rase 

Quite out their native langua|e. Milton, P. L. 

That peculiar law of cliristianity which forbids revenge, no 
man can think it grievous who considers the restless torment 

a malicious and revengeful spirit. T'Uatson. 

Nor once disturb their heavenly spMs 
With Scaffin’s cheats, or Ciesar*s merits. Prior. 

Let them connder how far th^ are from that spirit, which 
prays for its most unjust enemies, if they have not kindness 
enoi^h to pray for those, by |ffiote labours and service they 
live in ease themselves. Law. 

He is the devout msm, who llv«i no longer on his own will, 
or the way and spirit of the world, but to the sole will of God. 

Law. 

6 . Ardour; courage; elevation; vehemence of mind. 

’lIs wm blown, lads; 

Tins morning, like the spirit of a youth 

That means to be of not^ b^ns betimes. Skeispeare. 

Farewell the war, 

The zpirif-stining drum, tlf ean-pierdng file. Skakspeare. 

The king’s pB%, called the cavaliers, began to recover their 
spirits. Swift. 
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7. Genius; v^our of mind. 

More ample tpmt than hitherto waa wont, 

Here needs me, whiles the famous ancestors • 

Uf my most dreaded soverdjpt I recount. 

By whira all earthly pnnccs she doth far surmount. 

Spenter, F. Q. 

To a miaht;^ woric thou eocst, 0 king. 

That eaual tpirils and equal powers shu bring. DatUcl. 

A wild Tartar, when he spies 
A man that’s handsome, valiant, wise. 

If he can ki^him, thinks f inherit 

Hit wit, his ^ut^, and his spirit. Bulkr. 

The noblest mrit or genius cannot deserve enough of man¬ 
kind, to pretend to the esteem of heroick virtue. • Tempk. 

8. Tam of miod; power of mind moral or inteilcctiial* 

You were us’d 

To say extremitvwas the trier of spirit*. 

That common cnances common men could bear. Shakspeare, 

I ask but half thy mighty tjtirit for me. Cowky. 

A perfect judge will read each work of wit. 

With the same mrit that its author writ: 

Survey the whole, nor seek slight fault to find. 

Where nature moves, and nqiture worms the tmd. Pape. 

9. Intellectual powers distinct from the body. 

• These discourses made so deep impression upon the mind 
and tpwit of the prince, whose nature snu inclined to adven¬ 
tures, that he was transported with the thought of it. 

Cktrendon. 

In tpitil perhaps be also saw . 

Rich Mexico, the seat of Montezume*. Milton, P, L, 

10. Sentiment; perception. 

You are too great to be by me gainsaid: 

Your tpiril is too true, your fears too certain. Shakspeare. 

11. Eo^rnesa; desire. 

God has changed men’s tempers with the times, and made 
a spirit of building succeed a sjpirit of pulling down. South. 

12. Man of activity; man of life, fire and enterprise. 

The watr)> kingdom is no bar 

To stop the foreign spirits, but tlicy come. Shakspeare. 

13. Persons distin^islicd by (jualitics of the mind. 

A French word, liappily growing obsolete. 

Romish adversaries, from the rising up of some schismatical 
spirits amongst us, conclude, that the main bmly of our churdi 
is schismatical, because some branches or members tberoof 
were such. White. 

Oft pitying God did weli-form’d spirits raise. 

Fit for the toilsome business of their days, I 

To free the groaning nation, and to give I 

Peace first, and then the rules in peace to live. Cowley. 

Such spirits os he dcsii-cd to please, such would I chuse tor 
my judges. JJri/dm. j 

14. That which gives vigour or cheerfulness to the ' 
mind; the purest part of the liody bordering, says { 
Sydenham, on immateriality. In this meaning it i 
is commonly written witli the plural termination. i 

Though thou didst but jest: i 

With my vex’d syitWIs I cannot take a truce. 

But they will qime. Shakspeare, K. John, 

, ' When I sit and tell 

The warlike firats Pvc done, his spirits fiy out , 

Into my story. Shakspeare, Cymh. ! 

Alas! when all our lamps are burn’d, ' 

Oiir bodies wasted, aud our spirits spent, 

When we have idl the learned volumes turn’d. 

Which yield men’s wits botli help and ornament; 

What can we know, or what can we discern ? Dames. 

It was the time when nntle night began, 

To hidmeh witii sleep Uc busy smrits of man. • Coudey. 

To sing thy praise, wou’d Hearn my breath prolong, 

Infusing spirits worthy sucHi a song, 

Mot Thracian Orpheus should transcend my lays. Dryden. 

All men by experience find the necessity and ud of the 
spUiti to the business of concoction. Blackmore. 

By means of the curious inosculation of the auditory nerves, 
the orgasms ^ the spirits should be allayed. Derkam. 

In some fair body thus the secret soul 
With spirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole; 


Bach motion guides, and ^ry nerve sustains. 

Itself unseen, but in the el^ts rcmaiiM. , Pope, 

He is always forc^ to driok a hearty glass, to drive thoogto 
of business out of his head, and make his spirUs drowsy enough 
for sleep. Law. 

15. Characteristical likeness; essential qualities. 

Italian pieces will appear best in a room where the windows 

are h^b, because they are commonly made to a descending 
light, which of all other doth set off men’s faces in their truest 
spirit, Wotton. 

16. Any tiling eminently pure and redned. 

Nor doth the eye itelf, 

That most pure spirit of sense, behold itself. Shakspeare. 

17. That which hath power or energy. 

There is in wine a mighty spirit, that will not be con¬ 
gealed. South. 

18. An inflammable liquor raised by distillation; as 
brandy, rum. 

What the chymists call spirit, they apply the name to so 
many different things, that they seem to have no settled notion 
of the thing. In general, tb% give the name of spirit to an.v 
distilled volatile liquor. Aoy/r. 

All spirits, by frequent use, destroy, and at last extinguisli 
the natural heat of the stomach. Tnspk. 

In distillations, what trickles down the rides of the receiver, 
if it will not mix with water, is oil; if it will, it is spiril. 

Arbuthnat on ABmentc. 

19. Mark to denote an aspirated pronunciation. 

That the press should have stripped these broken ends of 

verses [Ilomers] of the unnecessary and troublesome luggage 
of spirits and accents, is neither the compositor’s nor the 
corrector’s &ult. 

Dalgamo, Deaf and Dumb Man's Tutor, (1680,) p. 116. 

20. It may be observed, that in the poets spirit was a 
monosyllabic, and therefore was often written sprite, 
or, less properly, sprighi. 

^0 charTC thereof unto a courteous spri^ 

Commanded was. Spenser. 

To Spi'niT.'f* V. a. 

1. To animate or actuate os a spirit [spiritato, Italian, 
from spiritare, possessed with an evil spirit] 

So talk’d the spirited sly snake. Mi/ton, P. L. 

2. To excite; to animate; to encourage; to invig* 
orate to action. 

He will lie fuiut in any execution of such a ^iisel, unties 
spirited by the unanimous decrees of a general diet. Temple, 

Civil dissensions never fail of introducing and spiriting the 
ambition of private men. Swift, 

Many officers and private men spirit up and assist those ul<- 
stiiiatu people to continue in thra rebelliun. Swift. 

3. To draw; to entice. 

In the southern roast of America, the southern point of th# 
needle vnrieth toward the land, as being disposed and sjurited 
that way, by the meridional and proper hemisphere. Bri.-i'K. 

The ministry had liim spirited away, and carried abroad as 
a dangerous person. Arbuthnat aud Pipe. 

Spi'iuTALLY. adv. [from spiritus, Lat.] By means of 
the breath. 

Conceive one of each pronounced spiritaffy, the other vocally. 

Holder, E/em. of Speeii, 

Spi'ritbd. adf, [from ^trit.2 Lively; vivacious ; full 
of fire. 

Diydcn’s translation of Viigil is noble and ^urited. Pope. 

Spi'bitkdly.* adv. [from spirited.^ In a lively or 
strong manner. 

Spi'ttiTEDNEss.'f’ n. s. [from spiritedf^ Disposition or 
make of mind. 

To leave the world, and Hve in wildernesses, was not ccnntrri 
by [the] ancients an act of perfection, but of cowardice and poor 
spirilednass; of flight to shade and shelter, not of fight in dust, 
and blood, and heat of the day. 

0 /ey, Life of G. Herbert, (tbji,) sign. N. 5. 
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He ibowed die narrow tpirknb^, pride, and ignorant of 

ilddixon. 

a4f' and^B.] Livdjr; full of 

Spi'ritfolly.# adv. [from spinl/id.'] In a spr^litly 
or lively 'manner. 

Sw'ritfulness. «. s. [from ^»iV andjfW/.] Spright- 


linesa; liveliness. ‘ 

A cock’s crowing is, n tone that corresponds to singing, 
attesting his mirth and tpintfvtneu. Harvey^ 


Spi'RiTlESS.'f’ adj. [from sjririLI 

I. I^ected; low; deprived of vigour; wanting cour¬ 
age^; depressed. 

A man so faint, so tpirUleis, 

So dull, so dead in look, so woe begone, 

•Drew ftinm’s curtiun. Siakijware, Hen. If’, P. JI. 

Of their wonted vigour left them drain’d. 

Exhausted, ipiriUesi, afflicted, fall’n. Milton, P. L. 

Much more u it nceiKul now, against all the casualties of 
this life, to have an intimate and speaking help, a ready and 
reviving associate in marriage; whereof who misses, by chancing 
•n a mute and tpiriilett mate, remans more alone than before. 

Milton, lloct. and Due. qfDw. B. i. ch. 4. 

Nor did all Rome, grown epuiUeu, supply 
A man that for bold truth dnrst Ivavoly die. Drydvn. 

Art thou so base, so tjuritleu a slave ? 

Not so he bore the fate to which yon doom’d him. Smith. 

a. Having no breath; extinct. 

The very condition of human nature admonishes us, that the 
tpMtleu body should be restored to the earth from whence it 
was derived. GreetAiU, Art of Embalming, p. 5. 

Sw’RiTLEssLV.’ifc adj}, [from spiritless.'} Without 
spirit; without exertion. 

The same [external profession] will this church of Laodicca 
hold on tpiriilerdy and taaily, with little life or xenl. 

More on the Seven Cknrcha, ch. 9. 

Sn'KiTtESSNESs.# w. s. [from spiritless:} State of 
being spitUle^. 

Spi'RiTous.’f ofSl [fi-om 

1. Refined; defecatetij iidvahccd near to spirit. 

More refin’d, more tpiritotu and pure, 

A* nearer to him plac’c^^ or nearer tending. Milton, L. 

2. Fine; ardent; active. 

The ipIrUouii and benign matter most ^ for generation. 

Smitkm Old Age, p. 11 s. 

Sl’t'RiTODSNESS. ».«. [from spi^tms.} Fineness and 
activity of parts. 

They, notwithstanding the great thinness and tpvriloutnc.it 
of the liquor, did lift up the upper surface, and for a moment 

m form a thin film like ismall hemisphere. Hoyle. 

Spi^RITUAU [spirituel, Fr. from spirit.} 

1. Distinct From matter; immaterial; incor|)oreal. 

Bdio is a great argument of the tpdtdwl essence of sounds; 
fbr if it were corporeal, the repercussion should be created by 
lilw instruments with the original sound. Bacon. 

Both vhibles and audiblcs in their working emit no corpo* 
reel aubstnace into their mediums, but only carry certain 
smnhM/ species. Ba^n. 

All creatures, as well epiriinaf, as corporeal, dtxlare their 
absohne dependence upon the wst author of all bein^, the 
only self-existent God. Bentley,^ 

2 . jMeiital; intellectual. * 

armour, able to resist 

Satan’s assaults. MUtoii, P. L. 

Ihe same disaster has invaded bis tfnrUuab; the passions 
rebel; and there asre 10 many govemours, that there can be 
no government. South. 

3 . Nctgtpto; ripped from external things; relative 

only to4he mind. 

Soane who pretend to of a more ^ritual and. refined re¬ 
ligion, spend their tiipc in contemplatian,. and talk much of 

. communion with God. . Ctdtmy, ^rm. 


4. Not teiqjporal; relating to tlie thiiiBt of heaven; 
ecclesiastical^ 

* Place man in some inddiefc society, dtffl dr .^rirtMr/. Hooker. 

Thou art reverend. 

Touching thy tpMtnal function, not thy life. Sliaitjteare. 

I have made an offer to His majesty. 

Upon our spiritual convocation. 

As touching France, to rive a greater sum 

Than ever at one time the clcrn did. Shakmprr. 

Those servants, who have Relieving masters, ore fomd to 
withdraw any thing of their worldly respect, ast|^uming upon 
their tjnrilual kindred; or to honour them less, because they 
ore become their brethren in being believers. Keltleword. 

The dergy’s business lies among the laity; nor is there a 
more effectual way to forward the salvation of men’s souls, 
tiian for tpiritiud persons to make themselves os arieeablc a., 
they can in the conversations of the world. Swift. 

I^he loves them as her tpiritual children, and they reveiencc 
her as their spirituaf mother, widi an affection ^aborc that 
of the fondest friends. Lair. 

Spi'ritualist.* «. s. [front spiritual.} One who pro¬ 
fesses regard to spiritual things only; one whose 
employment is spiritual. 

Those bigh-fiown spiritualats, the quaker^ arc of the same 
mind. ’ Hal(yweU, Ace. ofFamUim, (1673,) P- 19 - 

May not be that lives in a small thatched house — preach as 
la}>d,and to as much purpose, as one of those high and mighty 
spirUualitts ? 

Echard, Grounds of the Cout. of the Cl. (cd. 1696,} p. 140. 

Spiritua'lity. n. s. [from sinrilual.} 

I. Incorporeity; immateriality; essence distinct from 
matter. 


If this light be not spiritual, yet it npprnacheth nearest unto 
tnirUualiiy ! and if it have any corporality, then of all otlier 
tne most subtile and pure. Bah-g/t. 

2. Intcilcctiial nature. 

A pleasure matle fur tlic soul, suitable to its spiriliuilily, ami 
equal to all its capacities. South. 

3. [SpiritmUle, Fr.] Acts indcpcndenl of the body; 
pure acts of the soul; mental refinement. 

Many secret indispositions and uversious to duty, will stetd 
upon the soul, and it will require both time and close appli- 
ciilion of mind, to recover it to such a frame, us shall dispose 
it for the spirituulities of religion. South. 

4. That wi)icli belongs to any one as an ecclcsiastick. 

Of common right, the dean and chapter are guardians of the 
spiritualities, during the vacancy of a bishoprick. Aytiffe. 

Spi'ritoalty. «. s, [from spiritual.} Ecclesiastical 
body. Not in use. 

Wc of the spiritualty 

Will raise your hidiness such a mighty snni. 

As never did the dergy at one time. Shakspearc. 


SptRiTUALiZA'xiON.'f- ». s. [from ^iritualize.} 

1. The act of spiritualizing. 

2. [In chyroistrv.] -The action of extracting spirits 

- from natural liodics. Chambers. 


To Spi'ttiTUAEizE.'f* V. a. [spirittudisa-, Fr Vrom 
^ igiwVtV.] 

1. To refine the iutellect; to purify from the fecit- 
Icncies of the world. 

This wopld take it much out of the core of the soul, to 
spiritualizdind r^enish it with good works. Hammond. 

We begin our survey from the lowest dregs of sense, and 
so ascend t%our more spiritualized selves. GlmriUc. 

As to the future gloiy in which the body is to partake, that 
load of earth, which now engage* to corruption, must be cal¬ 
cined and spiritualized, and thus be clothed with gloiy. 

Dec, of C^r, Piety. 

If man will act rationally, he cannot admit any competition 
between a momentary satisfaction, and on everlasting happi¬ 
ness, as great as God can rive, and our spirUutUhed capacities 
receive. Begets. 

2. To extract spirits from natural bodies. 
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of wiftc it Mmetimcs tpirkui^ed to that lirgn'c, tliat, 
u|>oD throwing a quantity into the air, not a drop shall fail 
down, bnt the whole evaporate, md^'be lost. Vhamheft. 

Sn'niTUALLY. adi\ [from gpiriitial.'} Without cor- 
])urcol grossnesa; witli attention to things purely 
Jntelicctual. 

In tlic same degree that virgins live more than 

other persons, in the same degree is their virginity a more cx- 
CcUmt state. Bp. Titplor, Rule of Living Hull/. 

•Spi'niTUoiJS.'f' atfj. [spiriteu.r, Fr. from spirit."} 

1. Having the quality of spirit, tenuity and activity 
of parts. 

The most spiiituoiu and most fragrant port of the plant ex¬ 
hales by the action of the sun. Arbuthnat. 

2. Lively; gay; vivid; airy: applied both to per¬ 
sons and things. 

It miu' appear airy and spiriluotu, and fit for the welcome of 
chcai'liirgucsts. Wotton on ArMteclure. 

What, my pood spiritnout spark '/ B.Jomon, Ci^th. Revels. 

He was to the last but of a thin and spare constitution; yet 
othcm'isc exceeding lively and spirituous with it. 

iVarti, Life of Dr. Uenrp More, p. 96. 

3. Ardent; inf^mmablc: os, .yirVrfuous liquors. 

SpittiToo'siiTt., ^ n. s. [from spirituous.} The qua- 

>St‘i'urruoi)SNCw. 5 lity of being spirituous; tenuity 

and activity.' 

To SPI in'.'!' V. n. {spntptm, Dutch, to shoot up, 
Skinner; sprilta, Swedtsli, to fly out, Lye. Sprout 
is the past participle of ilu* S:ix. ]'p\run, to slioot 
out, to cast forth: spurt is the same word by a cus¬ 
tomary metathesis Mr. H. 'J'ookc, Div. of Purl, 
ii. 247.] To spring out in a sudden stream; to 
.s|ri'.im out by intervals. 

llotiling of beer, while new and full of spirit, so that it 
s/ilrlrtb when the stojipic is taken forth, maketh the drink more 
quick and windy. Rncon, Rat. Iliil. 

Thus t!*" small jet, which hasty hands unlock, 

Spir/s in tin: gurd’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. Pope. 

To .Si’ia r. I', a. To throw' out in a jet. 

When wciwy Proteus 
Retir’d for shelter to his wonted caves. 

His finny flocks nliout their shepherd play. 

And rowliric round him, spirt the bitter sea. Hri/deii. 

When rains the [lussage hide. 

Oft the loose stones s/ni t up a muddy tide 

Beneath tliy careless foot. Ga^. 

SiMttT.'f' n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Sudden ejection. 

2. Sudden and short eflbrt; a flt. 

W'hat, old hoorsoii, art then a eluding? 

T wil play a spi/rt, why should I not ? 

What hast thou to do, and if I lose my cute ? 

I will trill the Imncs while 1 have one grote. 

Old MoralUi/ of Lusty Juventus. 

7 b Spi'bti.f.. v.a. [a corruption of To shoot 

srnltcringly. 

The brains and mingled blood were spirited on the wall. 

- Drayton. 

The terraqueous globe would, by the centrifugal force of 
that motion, be soon dissipated and spirited into the circum¬ 
ambient space, was it not kept together by this noble con¬ 
trivance of the Creator. Derhaw, Phys. Theot. 

Kpi'by. adj. [from spire,} 

1. Pyramidal. 

Waste sandy vullics, once perplex’d with thorn. 

The spiry fir, and shapely box adorn. Pope, Messiah, 

In these lone walls tlicir days eternal bound, 

These moss-grown domes with spirt/ turrets crown’d. 

Where awful archc't make a noon-day night. 

And the dim windows shed a solemn light; 

Thy ryes diffiis’d a reconciling ray. 

And gleams of glory brighten’d all the day. Pojte, 

VOX. IV. 


2. Wreatbetf; curled.* 

Hid in the spiry volumes of the siudic, 

I lurk’^ within the covert of a brake. Drydca. 

SPISS. adJ. Ispissus, Lat.] Close; firm; thick. 
Not in use. 

Prom his modest and humble charity, virtues which rarely 
cohabit with the swelling windiness of much knowledge, haucil 
this spiss and licnse, yet polish’d; this copious, yet concise 
treatise of the variety of languages. Brerewood. 


Spi'ssitude. n. s, [from spisstis, Lat.] Grossness; 
thickness. 

Drawing wine or beer from the lees, called racking it will 
clarify the sooner; for though the lors keep the drink in heart, 
and make it lasting, yet tliry cast up some spissitude. Bacon, 
Spissitude is subdued hy acrid things, and acrimony by in¬ 
spissating. Artiuthnot on AUmenis. 

SPIT, n, s. [j'piPu, .Saxon; spit, Dutch ; spedo, Ital.j 

1. A long prong on which meat is driven to be turned 
before the lire. 

A goodly cky is this Antium; 

*Tis 1 that made tliy widosvs: then know inc not. 

Lest that thy wives witli jyiiV«, and bovs with stones, 

In mny battle slay me. Shakspeare, Corlul. 

‘Iliey may be contrived to the moving of sails in a chimney- 
corner, the motion of which may be applied to the turning of 
a spU. n'ilhins, Math. Magiek. 

With P^gy Dixon thoughtful sit. 

Contriving for the pot and sjnt. Swiff. 

2. Such a depth of earth as is pierced by one action 
of the spade. 

Where the earth is washed from the quick, face it with tl.c 
first ^it of earth dug out of the ditch. Mortimer. 

To SpiT.'f't*. a. preterite participle pass, spit, 
or spitted, [speten, Tout, to pierce. See 7 b Spekt. ] 

1. To put upon a spit. 

1 see niy cousin’s ghost. 

Seeking out Romeo, that did spsf Ills boi^ 

Upon a ruler’s point. _ Shakspeare. 

I’ll straw him on the waves, his men first kill’d 
And spitted upon swords. 

Fanshawe, Tr. of Mu. Poems, p. *95. 

2. To thrust through. 

1 spitted frogs, I crush’d a heap of emmets. Dryilen. 

To SPIT.-f V. a. [ppajcan, j-pitcan, .Saxon; sppta, 
Iccl. spyltcr, Danish. Sc© also To Spet.] To 
eject from the mouth. 

A large mouth, indeed,' 

That sptfs forth death and mountains. Shakspeare. 

Commissions which compel from each • 

The sixth part of his substance, makes liohl mouths, 

Tongues spit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them. Shakspeare. 

The sea thrusts up her waves, 

One after other, ihickc and high, upon the groaning shoix =. ^ 
First in herself loud, but oppos’d with banks and rocks t'ne 
rores. 

And all her backe in bristles set, spits every way her fotiu.'. 

^ Chapman. 

To Spit. v. n. To throw' out spillle or moisture of 
the mouth. 

Very good orators, when they arc here, will tpit. Shakspeare. 
T dure meet Surrey, 

And spit upon him, winist 1 say he lies. Stiedespeare, Rick. JJ. 

Tlie wat’iy kingdom, whose ambitious head, 

S/nls in the face of heaven, is no bar 

To slop the foreign spirits j but they come. Siakspeart. 

lie spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, and an¬ 
ointed the eyes of the blind man. St. John, ix. 6 . 

A maid came from her father’s house to one of the tribunals 
of the Gentiles, and declaring herself a Christian, spit in t.ic 
judge’s face. 

A drunkard men abhor, and would even at him, were it 
not for iear ho should something more ih.'iii spit at them. Sculh, 

5 M 
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M 00 imir Aa|er m 4 ’Aumb/faid pisch <lit wiiff tS tiio 
OpwMMil^'S; ^ StriftfSidafir Strmnlt. 

tiie verb.] What is tlvowa fixmi 
tli^noutb. See Spot. 

Sn'TAiH'f’ ». s. [corrupted from ho^tal .1 A cbarl- 
table foundatiou. Sm Spim.E. 

Rrajen mode only for a shew or colour; and that to Ae 
baiwt and mo«t de^cnerous sort of nllainy, even the robbing 
tba 4H(af, and devouring the houses of poor, hdpless, forlorn 
irtdows. South, Sem.ia.tsi> 

To Spl'TCHCOcK.'f* V. a. To split an cel in two, lon^ 
wise, and having laid on it the yolk of an ega wim 
crumbs of bread, spice, sweet herbs, and pamey, to 
broil it Of this word I find no good etymology. 

No man lards salt pork vnth ornuce ped, 

Or garnishes his lamb with tpUchcM eel. King, 

Spi^tcbcock.# r. s. An eel spitchcocked. 

Will you have some crayfish and a tpUcheocke f 

Decker, Northward Hoe, (1607.) 

SPITE. M. s. [spijtf Dutch; despite French.] 

1. Malice; rancour; hate; malignity; malevolmtce. 

This bluing rather tpUe than shame in her, or, if it wen: 

a shame, a shame not of the fault, but of the repnbe, she did 
thirst for a revenge. iSlidhey. 

Bewray they did their inward boiling tpUe, 

Eadi stirring others to revenge their cause. 

Done all to wite 

The great Creator; but their tpile still serves 
HBs poty to augment 

Begone, ye criUcks, and restrain yonr njule, 

Codms writes on, and will for everwritc. 

2. Spite ^ or In Spite if. Notwithstanding; in 
defiance of. It is often ua^ without any malignity 
of meaning. 

I'll guard thee free. 

And cave thee in her sjBtte. Chapman. 

Blessed be such a preacher, whom God made use of to speak 
a word in season, stnd. sBved me ms/nfr ^tbe world, the devil, 
and myself. South. 

In ipite ^me'l love, and see too late 
My mother's pride must find my, mother’s fate. 

ror thy lov’d sak^ sjnKe ^ 1^ boding fears, 
ri) meet the danger which ambition brings. 

My lather’s fate, 

7 a tpile ^ all the fordtndetbat shines 
Before my face in Cato’s great example, 

Subdues my soul, and fills my eyes witb tears. 


Dome/. 


Jtfilbm, P. L. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 

Howe. 


-^ ,—.-^ - Addison, 

in sjnle of ail applioiUonSg j^tfeat grew worse every 
day. Arhttthnot. 

To Spite, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To mischief; to treat maliciously; to vex; to 
thwart malignantly. 

Beguil’d, divorced, wronged, tpUed, slmn. 

Most detestable death, by tiiee. Shaktpeare. 

I’ll sacrifice the Iamb that I do love. 

To ipite a raven’s heart within a dove. Shaktpeare. 

2. To fill with spite; to offend. 

So wiUi play did he a good while fight against the fight of 
Zeimane, who, more t^led with that couitoy, that one that 
ffid nothing should be able to insist her, burned away with 
choler any motions which might grow out of her own sweet 
din^ition. Sidney, 

Darius, tj^ed at the mi^i, endeavoured to abolish not only 

Temple. 
Malidous; ma- 

vtefuBett enemies of 
in this respect their 
Hooker. 


their learning but their language. 

Spi'tBful. aty. and jfiid/.] 

ne Jews were the deadliest and ij 
Chrisdunty that were in the world, am 
orders to be shunned. 

All you have done 
Hath beeb but for a w^rward son, 

and wrstfa&L Shaitpmre, Macbeth. 

‘ Our public form of divine service and woruiip is in every 
part foczeof lel^kius and holy, mnugre the malice of tpiteful 


wretches, who have depraved it. 
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Contes^ is. a thing made up of an wdervahung of a man, 
upon a belief aS bit utter uselessness, and a endeavour 
to engage the rest of thfi world in the seme slipit esteem of 
bim. South. 

The tpHteful stars have shed their venom down. 

And now die pcaoefulplanets take their turn. Dryden. 

Spi'tefuuy. adv. [from s/i^^A] MalicitNuly; ma> 
lignimtly. 

Twice folse Evadne, tpitefulh forsworn I 
That fatal beast like this I would have tom. WaUer. 

Vanessn sot. 

Scarce listening to their idle chat, 

Further than sometimes by a frown. 

When they grew pert, to pnll them down; 

At last she tpU^fully was bent 

To tiy their wImobi’s full extent. Swifl. 

Spi'tefueness. n.s. [from spiV^.] Malice; malig¬ 
nity; desire of vexing. 

It looks more like t^ftdneu and ill-uatiirc, than a diligent 
search after truth. Keil againtt Burnet. 

SpiVted. adj. [from s/nV.] Shot out into length. 

Whether the head of a deer, that by tap is more tpiUed, 
may be brought again to be more branenem Bacon. 

Spi'TTEii.*f" n. s. [from sptt .2 

1. One who puts meat on a spit. 

2. One who spits with his mouth. Htdoei. 

3. A young deer. Bart'ct. 

SprTTLE.'f' n. s. [corrupted from hospital, and there¬ 
fore better written spital, or spittal. Dr. Johnson. 
— Mr. Gifford, the recent editor of Ben Jonson’i. 
Works, denies that spittle means generally an 
hospital or almshouse; and says that, with our 
ancestors, it had an appropriate signification, viz. 
a lazar-house, a receptacle for wretches in the 
leprosy, and other loathsome diseases, the conse¬ 
quence of debauchery and vice. B. Jouson, i. 17. 
And see Massinger’s Works, iv. 53. Mr. Gifford, 
therefore, opposes the use of spital or spittal in thi.s 
sense. Our ancestors, however, were not uniformly 
thus scrupulous: “ Bryand Lyle, lord of Abcr- 
gevenny, having two sons both leprous, built 
for them a lazaretto or spittaU.” The Younger 
Brother’s Apology, Oxf. ><$35, p. 50. But the 
distinction is observed at a kter period: He 
should rather pity such, as knowing in himsdf the 
misery of poverty, than oppress them and rob the 
hospital and spittle!' Bishop Richardson on the 
Old Test. 1655, p. 301.] A kind of hospital; a 
place for the reception of sick and diseased persons. 
It is still retained in Scotland. 

To the tjnttle-go. 

And from the powdering-tnb of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazor kite of Cressid’s kind. 

Shaktpeare, Hen, V, 

This is It 

That makes the waned widow wed again; 

She whom the cpiitle.h(MW, and ulcerous sores. 

Would cast the gorge a* this embalms and spices 
To th’ Aprtl-day again. Shakimeere, 

Spitttei, pesMioate, homitals. ^ B.Jonton, Fvrett. 

Cure the ^itlfo-world of maladies. Cleaadxmd. 

SPITTLE.'!' a. s. [jpacl, Saxon. Wldi^.^o/i/.’ 

He made clay of the spotil!' St. ^ohn, ix.] 
Moisture of the mouth. T^ saliva or ^ittie is an 
humour of eminent me. iZoy. 

Menas and Atys in the mouth were bred. 

And never hatch’d within the labouring head; 

No blood from bitten noils those poems drew. 

But churn’d like rpiMlr from the lips they fiew. Dryden. 

The tmttle is an active liqnor, immediately derived from the 
arterial blood: it is saponaceous. Arbethnrd, 
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A geniut fbr all itotions fit, _ 

Whose mMoest tatent is hi* wit; 

His heart too great, thouuh fortua#littlc. 

To lick a rascal statesman’s tpiUk, _ 5 un/}. 

Spi'ttly.’H" adf. [from spiiile.'} Slimy; full of spittle. 

Cotgrave, and Sfierwood. 
Spi’iTEitoiff. ti. s. [spti and venoni.^ Poison gectcd 
from the mouth. 

The tpileenom of their poisoned hearts breaketb out to the 
annoyance of others. Hooker. 

Splanchno'looy. m. s. \_splanchnologief Fr. aie\»yj(ya 
and Ao'y^.l A treatise or description of the bowels. 

Diet. 

To SPLASILj^" V, a, [^plaskoy Swedish. Tbey have 
both an affinity with plash.'] To daub with dirt in 
great quantities. 

Then answer’d squire Moricy, pray get a calash, 

That in summer may bum, and in winter may iplaih. Prior. 
Splash.# n. s. [from the verb.] Wet or dirt thrown 
up from a puddle, mire, or the like. 

Spla'siiy. ad/, [from splash.] Full of dirty water; 
a})t to daub. 

To Splay, v.a. To dislocate or break a horse’s 
shouldcr.boiie. 

7 b SPLAY.# v.a. For display. 

JBaners iplaifed. Lib. Feel. fol. 39. 

Each bush a bar, each spray a banner tplayed. 

Each house a fort, our passage to have stayed. 

Mir. for Mag. p.414. 
Si»lay.# atlj. [from the verb.] Displayed; spread; 
turned outward, not inward, ns Dr. Johnson, and 
Dr. Ash after him, has asserted, in respect to sp/ay- 
foot. 

Her fare and her ejday foot have made her accused for a 
witch. Sidney, Arc. b. l. 

He hath a tjdme foot. Barret, Alv. 1380. 

•‘^pla'yfoot.'T’ 7 adj. isplay or display, and foot.] 
Splayfooted. 3 Having the foot turned outward. 
Sure I met no splrafooUd baker. 

MaclAn, Dumb A'liig/J, (1633.) 
Though still some traces of our nistick vein. 

And ejdayjoot verse remain’d, and will remain. Pope. 

SplaYmouth. n. s. [splay and mouth.] Mouth 
widened by design. 

All authors to their own defects are blind: 

Hadst thou but Janus-like a face behind. 

To see the people when tp/dywotUkt they make, 

To mark thdr fingers pointed at thy back, 

Tfadr tongues loll’d out a foot. Hryden. 

.SPLEKN.T n. s. [splen, Latin; owXqv, Greek.] 
f. The milt; one of the viscera, of which the use is 
scarcely known. It is supposed the seat of anger, 
melancholy, and mirth. 

If the wound be on the left hypoebondrium, under the short 
Abs, you may conclude the spleen wounded. Wiseman, 

2. Anger; spite; ili-huinour. 

His soiemne queen, whose spieene ho was dispos’d 
To tempt yet further, knowing well what anger it inclos’d. 

And how wives' angers should be us’d. Chapman. 

If she must teem, 

MCreate her child of spleen, that it may live 
And be a thwart disnatar’d torment to her. Shakspeare. 

Kind pity checks my spleen t brave scorn forbids 
Those tear* to issue, which swell my eye-lids. Donne. 

All envy’d; bnt die Thestyan brethren show’d 
The least re^^t; and thus they vent^tbdr spleen aloud: 

Lay down those honour’d spoils. Dryden. 

In noble minds some dr^ remain. 

Nor yet purg’d ofiS of tpteeu and sour disdain. Pope. 

3. A fit of anger. 

Charge not in your spleen a noble person, 

And i^il yonr nobler soul. Shakspeare, 
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4 . Inconstancy; caprice. 

A hare-brain’d Hotspur, govern’d kw a sjdeen, 

Sirdupeare, Hen. IK P. I. 
A mad-brain rudesby, full of spleen. 

Shakspeare, Tam, of the Shrni:. 

5. A sudden motion; a fit. 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

Thar, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth; 

And, ere a man hath power to sav, Behold 1 

The jaws qf darkness do devour it up. Shsdcspeart, 

6 . Melancholy; hypochondriacal vapours. 

The spleen with sullen vapours clouds the brain. 

And binds the spirits in its heavy chain. 

Howe’er the cause fiintastick may appear, 

Th’ efibet is real, and the pain sincere. Blackmore. 

Sp/em, vtpours, and small-pox above them ail. Pipe, 
Bodies chang’d to recent forms by spleen. Pope. 

Whether idleness be the mother or the daughter of spleen H 

Bp, Berkeley, Querist, f 360. 

7. Immoderate merriment. 

They that desire Ute spleen, and would die with laughing. 

ShAspeare. 

Splk'ened. adJ. [from spleen.] Deprived of the 
spleen. 

Animals spleened grow falaeious. Arhathnut, 

Sple'enfol. adj, [sjdeeu aadfoU^ Angry; peevish; 
fretful; melancholy. 

The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, scatter up and down; 

Myself have calm’d their spleenful muuny. 

Shakspeare, Hen, VI. 

The chcarful soldiers, with new stores supply’d, 

Now long to execute their spleenful will. Dryden. 

If you drink tea upon a promontory that overhangs the sea, 
the whistling of the wind is better musick to contented minds 
than the opera to the spleeifid. Pope. 

Sple'enish,# See Splenish. 

SpleYnless. adj. [from spleen,] Kind; gentle; 
mild. Obsolete. 

Mean time flew our ships, and streight we fctcht 
The i^'ren’s isle; a spleentess wind so stretcht 
Her wings to w^ us, and so urg’d our keel. Chapman. 

SpLE'ENUonT. n.s. [spleen and imrt; asplenion, Lat.] 
Miltwaste. A plant. 

The leaves and fruit are like those of the fern; but the 
pinnulae are eared at their basis. Milter. 

Safe pass’d the gnome dirough this fantnstick band, 

A branch of healing spleenwori In bis band. Pope, 

SpLE'ENY.-f adj. [from spleesi,] Angry; peevish; 
humorous. 

What though 1 know her virtuous, 

And well deserving; yet I know her for 

A ^eeny Lutheran, and not. wholesome to 

Our cause. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

The heart, and harbour’d thoughts of ill, make traitors. 

Not spleeny speeches. Beaim, and FL Valentiman. 

Sple'ndent.'I' adj. [:plendens, Lat.] 

1. Shining; glossy; having lustre. 

They assigned them names from some remarkidile qualifies, 
that is very observable in their red and splendent planets. 

Brown, Vu/g. £rr. 

Metallick substances may, by reason of thdr great density, 
reflect nil the light incident upon them, and so be as opake and 
splendent as it is possible for any body to be. Hendon. 

2. Eminently conspicuous. Not noticed by Dr. John¬ 
son or any of our lexicoi^phers. 

In comparison of his own free contemplations, he did think 
divers great and splendent fortunes of his time little more than 
commodious captivities. Wotton, Bern. p. 66 . 

God’s third attribute is his goodness; and this is sphmdrnt 
in two respects; first, in that he is the cause effidentof thuigs; 
and next, the cause ^pctible. 

Sheyord, Learned Diseourses, (1633,) p. t8l. 

5 SI 2 
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SPLE'NpiD. adj. [tjdendide, Fr. s^endidtu, Lat.] 
Sbowy; magnificent; sumptuous; pompous. 

Onaccafttefele, though in heaven, our state 
Or tplendiii vassalage. _ Milton, P, L. 

Deep in n rich alcove the prince was laid. 

And slept beneath the pompous colonadc: 

Fast by his side Pisistratus lay spread, 

In nge his equal, on a iplendid bed. Popft Odyit. 

Si’Lf/ndidx-y. (rdv. [from spletulid .2 Magnificently; 
sumptuously; pompously. 

Their condition, though it looli tplendidlif, yet when you 
Iiandic it on all sides, it will prick your fingers. Bp. Taylor. 

You will not athnit you five splendidly, yet it cannot be 
denied but that you live neatly and elegantly. More. 

How he bves and eats. 

How largely gives, how splendidly he treats. Dryden. 

He, of the royal store 
Splendidly frugal, sits whole nights devoid 
Of sweet repose. Philips. 

SPLE'NDOUR. M. s. B’rench ; splendort 

Latin.] 

1. Lustre; power of shining. 

Splendour hath a d^ree of whiteness, especially if there be 
a little repercussion; lor u looking-glass, with the steel tiehind, 
looketh whiter than glass simple. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The dignity of gold above silver is not much; the splendour 
is alike, and more pleasing to some ryes, as in cloth of silver. 

Bacon, Phys. Rem. 

The first symptoms arc a chilucss, n certain splendour or 
sliiniiig ill the eyes, with a little moisture. Arbulhn&t. 

2 . Maguiliccncc; pomp. 

Romulus, being to give laws to his new Romans, found 
no better way to procure an esteem and reverence to them, 
than by first procuring it to himself by splendour of habit and 
retinue. South. 

’Tis use alone tliat sanctifies cxpencc. 

And splendour borrows all her rays from sense. Pope. 

Sple'nduous.* adj. [from splcndma-."} Having 

splendour. Not in use. 

Who.se splendrous arms shone like a mighty flame. 

Drayton, David and GoUoth. 

Spi.ENE'ricAL.'f'? [{p/e«rt*37«r, French.] Trou- 

SrLE'NETiCK. 3 spleen; fretful; 

peevish. 

I have received much benefit touching my spleuelieal in¬ 
firmity. Wotlon, Bern. p.3bS. 

Horace purged himself from these splenelirk reflections in 
odes and epodes, before he undert<>ok''his satyrs. Drydetu 

Yon humour me when 1 am sic;; 

Why not when I am sjdenelkh? Pojv. 

Sple'netick.* m. s . a splenctick person. 

This daughter silently lours; the other steals a kind look at 
you; athira is exactly well behaved; and a fourth a splene- 
tick. Taller. 

Spjlb'nick. adj. [splemquc, Fr. splen, Lat.] Belong¬ 
ing to the spleen. 

Oppose the spleen obstructed in its lower ports and splenick 
branch, a potent heat canseth tlic orgasmus to boil. Harvey. 

Thr splenick vein hath divers cells opening into it near its 
extremities in human bodies; but in quadrupeds tiic cells open 
into the trunks of the splenick veins. Bay on. tlte Creation. 

Spi.E'Nisu.'f" adj. [from spleen.'] Fretful; peevish. 

Yourselves you must engage, 

Somewhat to cool your sptenish rage. 

Your grievous thirst, and to asswage, 

ITial first you drink this liquor. Drayton. 

’ Luxury, pride, ambition, rebellion, murder, the common 
and known fruits of fiery and spteemsU tempers. 

Archd. Amway, Tablet Mod. (l66l,) p. 8. 

Sfi^k'nitive. a^'. [from spleen.] Hot; fieiy; pas- 
^siunute. Not in use. 

Take thy fiogers from my throat; 

For though I am not splenetiek and rash, 

Vet I have in me somothing dangerous. . Sha&speire, Hamlet. 
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SpLENT.-f- w. .V. [or perhaps Ital. ipinella.] 

1. A callous hard suhitance, or an insensible swcllingt 

which breeds on or adheres to the shank-bone of a 
horse; and when it grows big, s}>oils the sliape of 
the leg. When there is but one, it is callfxl a 
single splerd but when there is another opposite 
to It on tlic outside of tlie shank-bone, it is called a 
pegged or pinned sjjle/it. Farriers Did. 

2. A splint or splinter. Sec Splint. 

To Splice, r. a, \splissen, Dutch; pUco, Latin.] To 
join the two ends of a rope without a knot. 

SPLINT.'f” «. s. [splinter, Teut. and also splenler, 
and spiel ter, the sume; from sjdijten, to split, to 
cleave. An old form of our word is splent. Sei 
Barret, and Sherwood.] 

1. A fragment of wood in general. 

2. A thin piece of wockI or otiicr matter used by 
chirurgeons to hold the bone newly set in its 
place. 

The ancients, after the seventh day, used splints, which nut 
only kept the niciubers steady, but straight; and of these some 
are made of tin, others of scobbard and wood, sowed up in 
linen cloths. Wiseman, Surgery. 

To SPLiNT.'f” V. a. [from the uoiiii.] 

1. To shiver; to tear asunder; to break into frag¬ 
ments. /'/oMo, (1598.) 

2. To secure by splints. 

The broken rancour of your high swoln hearts. 

But lately splinted, knit, and join’d together. 

Must gently ba preserv’d, cherish’d, and kept. 

Sliukspeare, Rich. III. 

Spli'nter. «. s. [splinta. Tout.] 

1. A fragment of any thing broken with violence. 

He WHS slain upon a course at tilt, one of the splinters of 
Montgomery’s staff’going in at his bever. Bacon. 

Amidst whole heaps nf spices lights a ball. 

And now their odours arnrd against them ttte; 

Some preciously bv sliatler’d iMirccluin full, 

And some by aromatick splinters die. Dryden. 

2. A thin piece of wood. 

A plain Indian fan, used by the meaner sort, made of the 
small stringy parts of roots, spread out in a round flot form, 
and so bound together with a splinter hoop, and strengthened 
with small bars on both sides. Grete, Mus. 

To SPLi'NTEK.'f’ V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To shiver; to break into fragments. 

2. To secure by splints; to support. 

This broken joint entreat her to splinter, and this crock of 
your lore shall grow stronger than it was before. 

Shakspeare, Othello, 
Those men have broken credits, 

Loose and dismember’d faiths, iny dear Antonio, 

That sjUinter them with vows. 

Beaum. and FI. Maid in th Mdl. 

That place I find so strangely shattered, that it will be very 
iiard for me to splirder up the broken confused pieces of it. 

Bp. Wren, Monarchy Asserted, p. 148. 

To SpLi‘'sTER.'f‘ V. n. [from the noun.] To be broken 
into fragments; to be shivered. 

Oak-timber is fitted for ship-building by the property of 
readily splintering. Woodland (,’onipemon, p. 5. 

To SPLlT.’f* V. a. pret. and part. pass, sjilit. [spUiten, 
splitten, Tent, from the Icel. ^lita, to tear.] 

I. To cleave; to rive; to divide lon^tudiimlly.in 
two. 

Do’t, and thou hast the one half of my heart 
Do’t not, thou spliU’tt thine own. Shakspeare, Wml. Tale. 

That self-hand 

Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 

. SplUled the heart. Shakspeare, Ant. and (Jleop. 
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Wert thou terv’il up .two in one diib, the rather 
To tplit tlijjr sire into a double father? CieavelaniL 

Cold Winter spUt the rocks in twnfh. Dtyden. 

A skull so hard, that it is almost as easy to split a helmet of 
iron ns to make a trueture in it. Rap on the Creatimi. 

This eflbrt is in some earthquakes so vehement, that it splits 
and tears the earth, making cracks or chasms in it some miles. 

Wootlimrd, 

t. To divide; to part. 

Their logick has appeared the mere art of wrangling, and 
their metaphysicks tlic skill of splitting an hair, of distinguish¬ 
ing without a dillercnvc. Walls on the Mhid. 

One and the same ray is refraction disturbed, shattered, 
dilated, and spUt, and spread into many diverging rays. 

Nemlan. 

He instances Ludier’s sensuality and disobedienee; two 
crimes which he has dealt with, and to make the more solemn 
shew, he split ’em intq twenty. Allerhirp. 

Oh ! would it phase the gods to sftlit 
Thy beauty, size, and years, and wit. 

No age could furnish out a pair 
Of nymphs so graceful, wise, and fair; 

With half the lustre of your eyes. 

With half your wit, your years, and size. Smfi. 

;. To dash and break on a rock. 

God’s desertion, as a full and violent wind, drives him in an 
instant, not to the harbour, but on the rock where he will be 
irrecoverably sjdit. Dec. of Chr. Pielp. 

'TliOaC who live by shores, with joy licliold 
Some wealthy vessel splif or stranded nigh; 

And from the rocks leap down fur slii[i\vreck’d gold. 

And seek the tempests which the others fly. Drpdrn. 

To divide; to break into liiscord. 

In states notoriously irrelirious, a secret and irresistible 
power splits their counsels, and smiles llicir most refined po¬ 
licies with frustration and a eiirsc. HuiUh. 

To Split, v. n. 

1. To burat in sunder; to crack; to suffer disrup¬ 
tion. 

A huge vessel of exceeding hard marble «/>/// asunder by 
congealed water. Roptc. 

What is’t to me, 

W’lio never sail on her imfuithfiil sea. 

If storms arise and clouds grow black. 

If the mast .tp/iV, and threaten wrack? Dipdtu. 

The road that to the lungs this store transmit:., 

Into tinnumlicr’d narrow channels splits. B/aekmorc. 

2. To burst with laughter. 

Each had a gravity would make you split, 

And shook his head at M—y ns a wit. I’ope. 

3. To be broken against rocks. 

After our ship did split. 

When you, and the poor number sav'd with you, 

Hung on our driving boat. Hhaksprare. 

These are the rocks on which the sanguine tribe of lovers 
daily split, and on which the politician, the nlchyiuist, mid 
projector, are cast away. Addison, Sperf. 

The seamen -spied a rock, and the wind was so strong that 
we were driven directly upon it, and immediately split. Swifl. 

Spli'tteh, n. *. [from split.'S One who splits. 

How should we rqoice, if, like Judas the first. 

Those splitters of parsons in sunder should burst! Ru'i/l. 

SPLu'iTER.'f* w. s. [perhaps a corruption of .^jjutt/r.] 
Susfle ; tumult. A low word. 

To Spli/tteb.* n. n. To speak hastily and con¬ 
fusedly. 

A Dutchman came into the secretary’s office, spluttering and 
making a great tioise. Carleton, Mem, p. 8j. 

To SPOIL, w. a. [spoho, I<at. spoliert Fr.] 

I. To seize by robI)cry; to take away by force. 

Ye took joyfully the spoiUjig of yonr goods, knowing in 
yourselves that ye have in ncaven an endumg subsume. 
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Tbit mount 

With all his verdure ymU’d, and trees adrift. Milton, I'. L. 

2. To plunder; to strip of goods: with of before the 
thing taken. 

Yielding themselves umh the Turks’ faith, for the siiiV- 
giinrd of their liberty and goods, they were most injuriously 
spoiled of all that they had. Knolles, Hist, of the Turks. 

•Thou shall not gain what I deny to yield. 

Nor reap the harvest, though thou spoiCsl the field. Pi ior. 

My sons their old unhappy sire despise, 

Spoil’d of his kingdom, and depriv’d of eyes. Pop< • 

3. To corrupt; to mar; to make useless. [This is 
properly spill^ j-pillan. Sax.] 

Beware lest any man spM you, through philosophy and vain 
deceit. Col. ii. 8. 



that part of die world wnich would ulhcnvise luniish most in¬ 
stances of an eminent and exalted piety. 

To Spoil., t>.«. 

1 . To practise robbery or plunder. 

England was infested with robbers and outlaws, whicli, 
lurking in woods, used to break forth to rob and spoil. Sjieiiscr. 
They which hate ns spoil for themselves. Ps. idiv. 14. 

2. To grow useless; to be corrupted. 

He that gathered a Iniiidrcd bushels of acorns, or apples, 
had thereby a profierty in them : he was only to look that he 
used them before they sjmiled, else he rolilx'il others. Locke. 

iSpoii,. M.s. {spoHwn, Latin.] 

1 . That which is taken by violence; lliat which is 
taken from .an enemy; plunder; pillage; booty. 

The cry of Tallmt serves me for a sword; 
l-'or I have loailrn me with many spoils. 

Using no other weapon but his name.. Sliakspraic, lien, VI, 

2. Thiit which is gained by strength or eflbrt. 

But grant our heroes hopes long toil 
And coniprekeiisive genius crown. 

Each •H.-iriice and each art his ^il, 

Yet what reward, or what renown ? Rrnthp. 

3. Tliat which is taken from another. 

Gentle gales, ' 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 

These balmy spoi/jT. HhUeu, C.L, 

4. 'J'lio act of robbery; robbery; waste. 

The man that hath not musick in himself, 

Kor IS not mov’d w-ith concord of sweet sounds, 
h fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoUt, Shakspeerc. 

Too late, alas! we find 

The softness of thy sword, continued through thy soil. 

To he the only cause of unrecover’d spoil, Draplon, 

Go and speed! 

Havock, and sjioU, and niiii, arc my gain. Milton, ^‘.L. 

5. Corruption; cause of corruption. 

Company, villainous company, h^th been the spoil of me. 

Skakrjieiire. 

6 . The slough; the cast-off skin of a serpent. 

Snakes, the rather for the casting of their live till they 
he old. Paeon. 

Spo'ileu. n. s. [from .vpoiY.] 

1. A robber; a plunderer; a pillager, 

Snell min of her inaiiiiers Rome 
Doth suffer now, as she's become 

Both her own spoihf and own prey. B. .Tonsoti, Calu'iie. 

Providence, wlicrr it loves a nation, concerns itself to own 
and assert the interest of religion, by blasting the spoilers of 
religious persons and places. .Sout/i. 

Came you then here, thus far, thro’ waves, to conquer. 

To waste, to plunder, out of mere compassion ? 

Is it humanity that prompts you on ? 

Happy for us, and happy for you spotters. 

Hail your humanity ne’er reach’d our world ! A. 1 Ai/yw. 

2. One who mars or corrupts any thing. 
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aH^. {tjml aoAJidl.'} Wwteful; rapn- 

cioot. 


Hniiig oft in battlei vsoqiuthed 
Thoie tpoilfiJ Rets, and twarmiiu Eaiterungi, 

!Lou time in pence his realm establuhed. <t. 

i?ere all the host as towards Nice we past. 

With matful hands laid all the countrie watt. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 64 s. 


Spoke*'!' «**»• CrP“c> )’P»ca, Saxon; speichcf German; 
spa^e, Tout.j 

1. The bar of n wheel that passes from the nave to the 
felly. 

^ All you gods, 

In general synod take away her power; 

Break all the tpoken and fellies of her wheel. 

And bowl the round narc down the hill of heaven. 

Shatapearc. 


No h«r e’er drove so fine a coach; 

The tpoket, we are by Ovid told. 

Were silver, and the axle gold. Smjt. 

2. The spar of a ladder. 

The tturnkt by which they scal’d so high. 

Lovelace, Lucatl. Potth. p. 71. 


Spoke. The preterite of ^ak. 

They tpokc best in the glory of their conquest. Sprat. 

Spo'ken. Participle passive of speak. 

Wouldst thou I* tjwken for to the king ? a Kinge, iv. 13. 

The pr ipnal of these signs for comn>uni(»tion is found in 
eii'B tioce, in tpedeen language. Holder on Speech. 

Spo'kesman. n. s. [s/wie and man.'] One who speaks 
for another. 

’Tis vou that have the reason. 

—Todowhat? 

—. To be a tpokeman from madam Sylvia. Shaktpeore. 

He shall be thy jpoiesnwa unto the people. Ex. iv. 16. 

To SPO'LIATE. v.a. Ispolio, Lat.] To rob; to 
plunder. Diet. 

Spoua'tion. w. s. {spoliation^ French; spoliacio, Lat.^ 
The act of robliery or privation. 

An ecclesiastical benefice is sometimes void de Jure et facto, 
and sometimes de facto, and not de jure; us when a man suf¬ 
fers a spoKatiou by his own act. A^ijfe, Parergon. 

Sponda'icau* ? adj. [from spondee.] Belonging to 

Spokda'ick. 5 a spondee; like a spondee. 

Pythagoras caused tlic musician to change the tones; and so 
by a heavy, grave, tpondaieal mu»ick he presently appeased their 
fin.y. Verrujtd on Love Mel. (1640,) p. 315. 

liie measure of time in iironouncing may be vari^, so as 
very strongly to represent not only the in^es of external action, 
but the quick or slow succession of ideas, and consequently 
the passions of the mind. This at least was the power of the 
spetndakk and dactylick harmony. 

Dr.Johuton, Ramider, No. 94. 

Spo'ndee. n. s. {spondee, French; spondams, Latin.] 
A foot of two long syllables. 

We sec in the choice of the words the w^t of the stone, 
and the striving to heave it up the mountain: Homer clog<; 
the verse with t^yimdees, and leaves the vowels open. Broome. 

Spo'NOYLE.’f" n.s. [(TwevSuX®'; spoi^lct Fr. spondylus, 
Latin.] A vertebre; a joint of the spine. 

At Tiimalcion’s banquet in Petronius was brought in the 
image of a dead roan’s Iwnes, of silver, with qtondUet exactly 
turang to eveiy of the guests, and saying to every one, that 
VOU, and you must dica Bp* Taylor. Holy Dt^ng^ ch, a* y 
■ It hath for the spine or back.bone a cartilaginous substonce, 
without any epo^glet, processes, or protuberances. Aroiiw. 

SPONGE.'f Latin; and Dr. Johnson 

mi^t have added the Sax. rponvea. The old Fr. 

^ word also is espotme. Onr word therefort^ which 
Johnson says it too often writtei sptmgr, ought 
to be written sponge. Yet ^ttnge is the pronun- 
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ciatiou.j A soft porous sobstanccs suppoecd by 
some the nidus of animals. It is remarkable for 
sucking up water. It is too often written spmge. 

• See Spunge. 

Sponge! are gathered from the sides of rocks, being as a large 
Imt tough moss. Racon. 

They opened and washed part of their ip'ongei. Sandj/t. 

Great ofiicers are like sponge! i they suck till they are full, 
and, when they come once to be squeezed, tlieir very heart’s 
blo^ come away. L'Eitraugi. 

To Sponge.'!* v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To blot; to wipe away as with a sponge. 

Except between the words of translation and the raiod of 
Scripture itself there be contradiction, very little difibrenci 
should not seem an intolerable blemish necessarily to be munged 
out. Hooker. 

2. To cleanse with a spunge: applied to the act of 
cleansing cannon. 

3. To drain; to squeeze; to harass by extortion. 

How came such multitudes of our nation, at the beginning 
of that monstrous relHillion in the year 1641, to be ipunged of 
their plate and money ? South, Serm. 1. 450. 

4. To gain by mean arts. 

Here wont the dean, when he’s to seek. 

To spunge a breakfast once a week. Sunfl. 

To Spunge.'!' v. n. To suck in as a sponge; to live 
by mean lurts; to hang on othera tor maintenance. 

The ant lives upon her own honesty; whereas the fly is .m 
intruder, and n common smell-feast, that ipungrs upon other 
people’s trenchers. L'Estnauge. 

Spo'ngeii. «. 4'. [from sponge.] One who hangs for 
a maintenance on others. 

A generous rich man, that kept a snlcndid and 'open table, 
would try which were friends, and wbicu only trcnchcr-flicsEuml 
spotigrrs. L’Estrange. 

Spo'nginess.'!' n. s. [from spongy.] Softness and 

fulness of caviti(>s like a sponge. 

'i'hr sponginesi of it [woodj would suck up the blond. 

Fidter, Holy War, p. 130. 
Tlic lungs are exposed to receive all the droppings from tiie 
brain : a very fit eistern, because of tiieir spotigiuess. Harvey. 

Spo'ngious. adj. {spongieux, French; from sjwor^e.] 
Full of small cavities like a sponge. 

All thick bones are hollow or spmgeous, mid contain an 
oleaginous substance in little vesicles, which by the heat of the 
body is exhaled through these bones to supply their fibres. 

Cheyne, 

Spo'noy.'!' a^. [from sponge.] 

1. Soft and full of small interstitial boles. 

The lungs arc the most spmtgy part of the body, and there¬ 
fore ablest to contract and dilate itself. Racon, Nat. Hist. 

A spongy excrescence groweth upon the roots of the laser- 
tree, and upon cedar, very white, light, and friable, called 
ogorick. Racon, Nat, Hist. 

The body of the tree being very spongy within, though hard 
without, they easily contrive into canoM. More. 

Into earth's spungy veins the ocean sinks. 

Those rivers to replenish which he drinks. Denham. 

Return, unhappy tvrain! 

The spungy clouds are nlt’d with gadi’ring run. Drydeiu 

Her bones arc all very spongy, and more remarkably those of 
a wild bird, which flies much, and long together. Grew. 

2. Wet; drenched; soaked; full like Kspoqgc. 

When their drench’d natures lie as in a death. 

What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th’ unguarded Duncan ? What not pot upon' 

Hh spungy ofiiceni who shall bear the gulp? Shdkspeare. 

3. Having the quality of imbibing. See Spungy. 

Sponx. n. 5. A -word in Edinburgh which denotes 
a match, or my thing dipt in enlphur that takes 
fire: as,' Any sponh will ye buy? Tooebwood. 
See Spunk. 
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Spo'crsAi. a^, [sjmualis, Latin.] Relating to mar¬ 
riage. 

Sro'MSioK.'f' n. *. [^nsio, Latin.] Tlie act of be¬ 
coming a surety. « 

Thtt S a great and wdghty tponiha. Adv. p. 35. 

SPCyNSOR. n. s. [Latin.] A surety; one who makes 
a promise or gives security for another. 

In the baptinn of a nial6 there oiwht to be two males and 
one woman, and in the baptism of a mmalc child two women 
and one man; and these are called tpotuon or sureties for their 
education in the true Christian faith. A}/l\ffe, Parergim, 

The tptmor ought to be of the same itatibn with the person 
to whom he becomes surety. Broume, 

The rash hermit, who with impious pray’r 
Had been the iponior of anothers core. Harle, 

Spontank'itv. n. s. {spoTaaneitas, school Lat spon- 
tandte, Fr. from sponfaneotts.'] Voluntariness; 
willingness; accord uncompcllcd. 

Kecessily and spontaneity may sometimes meet together, so 
may spontaneity and liberty; but real nccesnty and true liberty 
can never. SramhtU against Hobbes, 

Strict necessity they simple call; 

It so binds the will, that uiings foreknown 

By spontaneity not choice are done, JDryiien. 

SPONTA'NEOUS. adj. [^spotitanh, French; from 
s])onte, Lat.] Voluntary; not compelled; acting 
without compulsion or restraint; acting of itself; 
acting of its own accord. 

Ifany analogal motions in animals, though T cannot call 
them voluntary, yet I see them spontaneous: I have reason to 
eonciude, that these are not simply mechanical. Hale. 

They now came forth 
Spontanabsu ; for mthin them spirit mov’d 
Attendant on thra lord. Milton, P. L. 

While John for nine-pins docs declare. 

And lloger loves to pitch the bar. 

Both legs and arms spontaneous move. 

Which was the thing I meant to prove. Prior. 

Begin witu sense, of cveiy art the soul. 

Parts answering parts shall slide into a whole; 

Spontaneous lieauties all around advance. 

Start ev’n from difficulty, strike from chance. 

Nature shall join you, tune shall make it grow. Pope. 

Si*onta'neou6LY, adv, [from spontaneous.'} Volun¬ 
tarily ; of its own accord. 

This would be as impossible as that the lead of an edifice 
should naturally and spontaneously mount up to the roof, while 
lighter materials employ themselves beneath it. Bentley. 

Whey turns sjtontaneously acid, and the curd into cheese us 
bard as a stone. ArbuUmul on Aliments. 

Sponta'neoosness. n.s. [from spontaneous.} Volun¬ 
tariness; freedom of will; accon! unforced. 

The saradtics and instincts of brutes, the spontaneousuess of 
many of uidr animal motions, are not explicable without su|)- 
posing some active determinate power connexed to and inhe¬ 
rent in their spirits, of a higher extraction than the bare natural 
modification of matter. Hale, Orig, of Mankind. 

SpoNTo'oH.* «. s. [esponton, French.] A military 
weapon, a kind of half-pike, or halberd. 

Says Johnson, in a tone of admiration. How the little fellow 
brandished his spaatoon ! There is nothing in it, replied Gold¬ 
smith, starUng up with impatience; Give me nspontom; I ran 
do it 'as well myielf. Murphy, lAfe of Johnson, 

Spool, n. s. [spule, German; ipo^l, Dutch.] A small 
piece of cane or reed, with a knot at each end; or 
a piece of wood turned in that form to wind yarn 
upon; a qnilL 

Jh Sfoom. o. It. [Probably from spumes ox foam, as a 
ship driven with violence spumes, or raises a foam.] 
To CO on BvrilUy; a sea term. 

When virtue spoems before a promcrous gale, 

^y heaving wishes help to fill the uul. Dryden, 


SPOON. «.*. [.iTMien,Datch; qkwc, Danish; sponn, 
Icelaiulick.] A concave vessel with a handle^ usc<i 
in eating liquids. 

Would’st thou drown thyself, 

Put but a little water in a spoon. 

And it shall be as all the ocean, 

Enough to stifle such a villain up. Shatspeare, K.John. 

This is a devil, and no monster: 1 will leave him; I have 
no long spoon. Shakeftare, Tampest. 

^ Or o’er cold coffee trifle with the spoon. 

Count the slow clock, and dine exact at noon. Pepo. 

To Spoon, u. w. In sea language, is when a ship 
being under sail in a storm cannot bear it, but is 
obliged to put right before the wind. Bbiley. 
Spo'onbill. 71 . s. [spoon and bill: platea, Lat.] A 
bird. 


The shoveller, or spoonbill; the former name the more pro¬ 
per, the end of the bill bdng brood likcBbhovcl; but not con¬ 
cave like a spoon, but perfectly flat. Grew, Mus. 

Ducks and geese have such long broad bills to miaflcr in 
water and mud; to which we may reckon the bill of the spoon¬ 
bill. J)crham,'Phys. Theol. 


Spo'onfol. n. s. [sjmn and Jidl.} 

1. As much ns is gencniliy taken at once in a s{>oon. 
A medical spouiiiul is half an ounce. 

Prescribe him, before he do use the receipt, that he tuLu 
such a pil) or a spooffM of liquor. Bason. 

2. Any small quantity of liquid. 

Surely tlic choice and measure of the materiuls of which ihu 
whole Irndy is composed, and what we lake daily by pounds, is 
at least of as much importance as what we take seldom, and 
only by grains and spoonftJs. Arbulhnot. 


Spo'onmeat. n. s. [spoon and tneat.J Liejuid foot!; 
nourishment taken witlt a spoon. 

We prescribed a slender diet, mlowing only spooameals. 

ffisenutn. 


Wretched 

Arc mortals bom to sleep their lives away ! 

Go back to what thy infancy began. 

Eat piqi and spuonntcut; for thy gewgaws cry. 

Be sullen, and refuse the lullaby. Dryden, Pers. 

Diet most upon spoomneats, as veal, or cock-brotlis. Harvey. 


Spu'oNwoBT. n. s. Scurvygrass. 

Sjumnwort was there, scorbutics to supply. 

And centaury to clear the jaundic’d eye. If arte. 

Spoha'dical.'I' adj [irirog«Sixofe Gr. sporadique, Fr.] 
Opposed to epidemical: in medicine. 

A sporadical disease is — what in a particular season afiects 
but few people. Arbullmol. 


SPORT, n. s. [spoti, a make-game, Icelandick.] 

1. Flay; diversion; game; frolick aud tumultuous 
merriment. 

Her sports were such as carried riches of knowledge upon 
the stream of delight. Sidney, 

As flies to wanton boys, arc we to the gods; 

They kill ns for their spo)-t. Shal^spearc, K. Lear. 

When tiicir hearts were merry, they said, call for Samson, 
that he may make us sport; aim they called for him, and he 
made them sport. Judg. xvi. 35. 

As a mad-nian who costeth fire brands, arrows and death; 
so is the man that deceiveth his neighbour, and suth. Am not 
1 in sport? _ Prat, xxvi. 19. 

The discourse of fools i$ Irksome, and their sport is in tJic 
wantomiess of sin. Eeelus, xxvii. 13. 


I Mock; contemptuous mirth. 

If I suspect without cause, why then make sport at me ; then 
let me be your jest. * Sbahspenre. 

They had his messengers in derision and made a sport of liii 
prwhets. * Ji'sdr. i. 31.* 

To make sport with his word, and to cndcByoiir to render ;t 
ridiculous, by turning tliat holy Iwok into raillery, is a direct 
affiront to God. TiUeistw. 
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3. Hiat with which one plftyi. 

, ^£»ch on jbU rock tru»fix’ 4 , u« jjMfi end prey 

wnddog wliti<hnDdi. Miltm, P. L. 

Commit not thy prophetick mind 
To'ffitdng leaves, the tporl of every wind, 

’ 'Lm they disperse in nir. Dryden. 

Some tfrave their wronp on marble, he more just 
Stoop’d down serene, and wrote them on the dust, 

Trod unde^oot, the tport of eveiy wind 
Swept fronrthe earth, and dilotteci from his mind. 

Their secret in the grave he bade them lie^ 

And griev'd they could not 'scape th’ Almighty’s eye- 

IJr. Madden oh Bp. BouUer, 

4. Play; idle jingle. 

Ah author who should introduce such a tport of words upon 
our stage, would meet with small applause. Broome. 

5. Diversion of the field, ns of fowling, hunting, fish- 

Now for our mountain sport, up to yon hill, 

. Your lops arc young. Shaktpearc, Cipubctinf. 

The king, who was excessively uiicrted to hunting, and the 
sports of the field, had a great desire to make a great park tor 
im.BS well as fallow deer, between Aichmond and Hampton 
court. Clarettdon. 

To Sport. ».«. [from the noun.] ' 

1. To divert; to make merry. It is used only with 
the reciprocal pronoun. 

The poor man wept and bled, cricil and iiruyeil, while they 
sported Ihcmtclvet in his pain, and delighted in liis prayers a", 
tne argument of their vietory. Hidmy. 

Awav with him, and let her sport herself 
With tout she’s big with. Stuiksprarr, Tl'tn/. Tale. 

Against whom do ye pourtelves? against whom make 
ye a wide mouth, and draw out the tongue? fro. Ivii. 4. 

W'hat pretty stories these arc for a man of his seriousness to 
tport Umself withal I Altcrbiin/. 

Let such'writers go on at their dearest peril, and sport ihrm- 
selvet ill their own dcccivings. Watts. 

2. To represent any kind of play. 

Now sporting on thy lyre the love of youth. 

Now virtuous age and venerable truth; 

Expressing jusUy Sappho's wanton wt 

Of odes, and Pindars more majestick part. Itryden. 

To Sport, v. ». ' 

1. To play; tofroUck; to game; to wanton. 

They, sporting with quick glance. 

Shew to the sun their wav’d coati dropt with gold. 

Miltwi, 1 ’. L. 

Larissa, as she sported at this play, 'vas drowned in the river 
Pencils. Broome on tbc Odyjsiy. 

2. To trifle. 

If any man turn religion into raillery, by bold jests, lie 
renders himself ridiculous bceausc he sjmris with his own life. 

'IVlotstm. 

Spo'iiTKR.# n. s. [fi^m s/ior/.] One who sportti. 

Sherwood. 

Spo'rtfui-. a^‘. [sport and/uU.^ 

1. Merry; firolick; wanton; acting in jest. 

liow irith a sjsortful malice it was follow’d. 

May rather pluck on lawhter than revenge. Shokspeare. 

Down he aliditg ami^ the sportful 
Of those four-^ted kinds. s., Milton, P. "L. 

2. Ludicrous; done in jest. 

His liigtibess, even in such a slight and ^artful damage, had 
a noble &)se of just dealing, Wotton. 

Behold your own Aseunns, while he said, ) 

He drew his glittering helmet from his head, > 

In wind the'youth to sportful arms he led. y JDryden. 

Thej nre no sportful prowetions of the soil, but did once 

' bdoDg to real and living fishes; seeing each of them doth ex- 

.. actly resettle some other shell on the sea>shore. Bentley. 

A of this maybe had in Albericus GentUis; which, 

..because it is too sportfvin I forbear to mention. Baker. 
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Spo'HTFUu-y.'f' ,adv. [from sportfuL^ Wantonly; 
merrily. 

If he be unmarried, and ^ouni. he never talks vrith arty 
woman alone, but in the audience or dthers, and that seldom, 

* and tiienalso in a serious manner, never jestingly, osr sportfully. 

Herbert, Connfry Parson, eh. 9. 

There is nothing more surprising in its own nature -than to 
sec or hear a serious thing ^rtfuUy ropresentnd. 

Scott, Christ. Life, P. a. ch. .■?. 

Spo'iiTPULNEss.'f' «• s. [from spoi'lJvi.'\ Wuiilon- 
ncss; play; merriment; frolick. 

The otter got out of the river, and inweeded lyniself so, as 
the ladies lost the further marking of his sportfidiwst, IBdiui/. 

Wlien sadness dejects me, either I couiitcrmiac it witli 
another sadness, or 1‘kindle squilis about me again, and fly into 
sportfulnett and company, 

Donne, hell, to Sir G, 11 . Poems, p. a8g. 

Spo'’RTiNGLY.=j& adv. [from sjwrting.^ In jest; in 
sport. 

The question you there put, you do it 1 suppose but sport, 
iiig/y. Hammond, i. lyj. 

Spo'rtive. adj. [from sport.'] Gay; merry; frolick; 
wanton; playful; ludicrous. 

I uin not in a sportive humour now ; 

Tell me, anil dally not, where is the money? Shaktpean. 

Is it f 

That drive thee from the sportive court, where thou 

VVaii’t shot at with fair eves, to be the mark 

Of smoky muskets? Shakspeare, AlTs Well. 

Wliilo thus the constant pair nltcmote sidd, 

Joyfu! above them and around them play’d ^ 

Angels and sporlive loves, a niiincrous crowd. 

Smiling they clapt their wings, and low thryliow’d. Prior. 

\Vc must not hope wholly to change their original temper'., 
nor make tlie gay, pensive'^ and grave; nor themeluni'fioly, 
sportive, without spoiling thein. J.oclr. 

No woiuler savages or sidijerts slain. 

Were equal crimes in a des|iotick reign; 

Both dooui'd alike for sportive tyrants bled. 

But subjects sturv’il while savages were fed. ■f'V"', 

Spo'utiveni;ssv h. s. [from.syiwftw'.] Gaiety; play; 
waiitonncsR. 

Bbull J conclude her to be simple, that has her time to be¬ 
gin, or refuse sportiveness as freely os 1 have ? Waiton, Angfcr. 

Spo'hti.ess.* nr^'. [s/wrt and/cjs.j Joyless; sad. 

Her weciiiiig eyes in pearled dew she steeps. 

Casting wbat sportiest nights she ever led, 

P. Fletcher, Pise. JCcl, vii. 1. 

Spo'iitsman. «, s. [spori and man.] One who pur¬ 
sues the recreations of the field. 

Munilins lets iis know the pagan hunters had Meleager for 
their p.-itrou, us the Christians have their St. Hubert: bespeaks 
of the constellation whirh makes u good spurUmmi. Adiiuuu. 

SPO'llTULARY.* a^. [from spoxtulare, low Lat.] 
Sniisifiting on ainiii or charitable contributions. 

'riicse sfiortulary preachers .ire lain to soothe up their many 
masters; and are so gagged with the fear of a starving dis¬ 
pleasure, that they dare not be free in the reprehension of the 
daring sins of their uncertain benefactors. 

Bp.Hatt, Cosrtqf Coimc.D.’J.C.;. 

Spo'etui.e. w. s. [sportuk, Fr. Lat.] An 

alma; a dole. 

The bishops, who consecrated the ground, had a spill or 
sportu/e from the credulous laity. Ay^e, Parergon. 

SPOT-'f’ »• s. [spette, Danish; spolte, Flemish; spiuty 
Su. Gotli. from spolta, spuere, to spit, according to 
Scrciiiiis; and so Mr. H. Tookc considers onr spot 
ns formed from the Sax. }'piccan, to spit, but oilers 
no corresponding substfintive.] 

I. A blot; a mark made by discoloration. 

This tlircc years day, these eyes, th^gh clear 
To outward view of blemish or of spd^' 

Bereft of sight, their seeing have forgot. Milfoil, Sonnet. 
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Olnicff. 


Urydrn. 

(iranvi/tr. 


A long aeries of nnceators shews the native histre with ail- 
vantage; but if he any way degenerate from bis line, the least 
iftot is visible on ermine. Dryden, 

3 . A taint; a disgrace; a reproach; a fault. 

Yet Cbloe sure was form’d without a qsot, * 

’Tis true, but something fti her was forgot. _ 1‘oipc. 

3. I know not well the meaning of spat in this place, 
unless it be a scandalous woman, 4 disgrace to her 
sex, 

Let him take thee. 

And hoist thee up to the shoijting pIel>oians; 

Follow hM chariot, like the greatest spot 

Of all thy sex. Shairspearc, Atil, and Cleojt. 

4. A small extent of place. 

That spot to which T point is paradise, 

Adam’s abode, those louy sliadcs his bower. Milton, P. L. 

He, who, with Plato, wall place beatitude in the knowledge 
of Ooil, will have his thoughts nused to other contemplations 
than tliosc wlio looked not beyond this spot of earth, and those 
perishing things in it. Loricr. 

About one of these breathing passages is a spot of myrtles, 
that flourish within the steam of these vapours. Addison. 

Abdallah converted the whole mountain into a kind of gar¬ 
den, and covered every port of it with plantations or spots of 
flowers. Guardian. 

Ho titat could make two cars of corn grow upon a spot of 
ground where only one grew before, would deserve better of 
inankiud than the whole race of politicians. Suifl. 

5. Any particular place. 

I would be busy in the world, and learn, 

Not like a coarse and useless dunghill weed. 

Fix’d to one spot, and rot just as 1 grow. 

As in this grove I took niy last farcwel. 

As on diis very spot of earth I fell. 

So she my prey become;; ev’n here. 

Here Adrian fell: upon that fatal spot 
Our brother died. 

The Dutch laudscapes are, I think, always a represcutatiuu 
of an individual spot, and each in its kind a very faithful, but 
very confined portrait. Reynolds. 

6 . A kind of pigeon. 

7. Upon the Spot. Immediately; without changing 
place. [iSwr le champS] 

The lion did not chon him up immediately upon the spot; 
and yet he was resolved he should not escape. 1 ,' Estranfic. 

It was determined ujum the spot, according os the oratory on 
either side prevailed. Stcip. 

To Spot. v. a. [frpm the noun.] 

1. To mark with discolorations; to ranetdato. 

They ore polluted ofTeriiigs, more abhurr’d 
' Than jotted livers in the sacrifice. 

Have you not seen a handkerchief. 

Spotted with strawberries in your wife’s li.ind ? 

But serpents now more amity maintain V i 
From spatted skins the leopard docs refrain: > 

No weaker lion's by a stronger slain. ) 

2. To patch by way of ornament. 

I counted the patches on both sides, and found the tory 
patches to be about twenty stronger than the whig; but next 
morning tlie whole puppet-show was filled with iuces spotted 
the wliiggish nuuiucr. Addison, Spec. 

3. To corrupt; todi^ace; to taint. 

This Vow receive, this vow of God maintain, 

My virpn life, no Mohled thoughts shall stain. Sidney. 

The people of Armenia have ictmned the Christian faith 
from the dmc of the apostles; but at this day ft is spotted with 
many absurdities. Abbot, JJesc. of the World. 

Spo''n.ES». [from spof.] 
t,. Free from spots. 

2. Free from reproach or impurity; inmuoulato; 
pure;, unnoted. 

So much fairer 

And spotless shall mine innocence arise. 

When the king knows my truth. Skakspeare, 

I cterc my Urn lay 4 |wn, that the queen is spoilea 
InthceyesofllcBtm Shakspeare, Wtnt, Tate, 

VOb. IV. 


ShalesjKare. 

Shakspeare. 

Tate, Jav. 


You grac’d the lev’rel paita of lifle, 

A spotless virgin, and a fgultleu wift. WMUr. 

We lometunes trish that it had been our bt to live and con¬ 
verse vrith Christ, to hear Ivi dhiaediMounes, and to observe 
his spotless briiaviour; and we please ourselves peiliaps with 
blinking, how ready a reception we should have given to him 
and his doctrine. ^ Atlerbury. 

Eternal sundiine of the spotlrsr mind. 

Each pray’r accepted, and each wish resign’d. Pope. 

Sro'Ti.EssNXs$.# n. s. [from gpotlm."} St&te or quality 
of being spotless. 

Lord, if thou^iook for a spotlessness, whom wilt thou look 
upon ! Donne, Dev, p, 3%%. 

Seek for a spollessness above. Bp. HaU, Works, u. 30J. 
Spo'tteu. n. s. [from tpol.] One that ^ts; one 
that maculater,. 

Spo'ttiness.* n. s. [from spotty.'} State or quality 
of being spotty. 

Si'o'tty.'I' adj. [from spot.} Full of spots; ma¬ 
culated. Htdoet. 

The moon whose orb 

Through optick glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from (he tupof Fesole 
Or in Yaldarno, to descrv new lands, 

Kh^ or mountains on tier spotty globe. Milton, P,L. 

Spoi/sAdE.* «. s. [from s/wtaw.] Act of espousing. 

The glorious spousage of the Lambe 
Jesus Christ is come. Bale on the Bev. P. Hi. Cc. 4. 

Ill the old nwuual for the use of Salisbury, liefore the minister 
proceeds to the marriage, he is directed to ask the woman’s 
tlowiy, viz. the tokens of spousage. , 

Wheatley on the Comm. Pr. ch. lo. § J. 
Spou'rai.. adj. [from spouse.} Nuptial; matrimonial • 
conjugal; connubial; bridal. 

Tlicre shill wc consummate our spotuol rites. Shakspeare. 
Hope’s chaste kiss wrongs no more joy’s maidenhead. 

Than spousal rites prejudice the marriage bed. Crashaw. 

This other in her prime of love, 

S/iunra/embraces vitiated with gold. Milion, S. A. 

Sleep’st thou, cureless of the nuptial day ? 

Thy spousal ornament ueglected lies ; 

Arise, prepare the bridal train, arise. Pope, Odyss. 

Si'ou'sAL. n. s. ^espousailkst Ft. spousalia, Lat] 
Marriagt' nuptials. 

As man and wife, being two, arcjpnc in love, 

80 be there ’twixt your kingdoms such a spousal. 

That never may ill office, or fell jealousy 
Thrust in between the pacdon of these kingdoms. 

To make divorce of their incorporate league. Shahspedrt 

The amorous bird of uight " * 

.Sling sjmusal, and bid haste the evening star, 

(III ills hill to|i to light the bridal lamp. MUlm, P. L. 

The spousals of llippolita die queen, 

U'hnt tilts and tourneys at the feast were seen. Dri/deii. 

iBtherial musick did het death prepare. 

Like joyful sounds of spousals in the air; 

A radiant light did her crown’d temples gild. Dryden. 

SPOlJSE.*|" n. s. Isponsa, sponsus, Lnt. espoinc, Fr. 
Dr. Johnson. — We hiu! formerly, like the Latins, 
the masculine and feminine distinction of this word; 
^umsess being the wife, and spouse the husband. 
Wicliifc uses spousess and it continued to be used 
in the seventeenth century: Commanding her his 
. ytotisesse toiswrile lo a certaine kiim.” Sheldon, 
Mir. of Anfichr. 1616, p. 304.] One joitii^ in 
marriage; a husband or wife. 

She is of good esteem; 
e Beside so qualified as may beseem 

Tile spouse of auy noble gentleman. Shakspeare. 

At once farewel, O ikithfiil spouse! they said; 

At oiicc the encroacbii^ rinds.tbeir closing lips invade. 

Dryden. 

To Spouse.# ». a. To espouse ; to wed; to join 
together as in matrimony. 

5 N * 
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New uaotued. Chauetr, CL Prd. 

Who beiiigfirwi fiwm Proteiu eniell band 
% tMWndli'walittto bia afidc, 
iadov him brou^againe to mme land, 

Wher neher tpcu^d, and madt hii joyous biide. 

Spenser, F. Q. v. iii. a. 

' In the happy choice. 

The spouse and spmsea haye the forenost Toioe. 

B. Jmson, Masjues at Court. 

The world the temple was, the priest a king, 

The spoused pair two realms, the sea the ring, 

B.Jonson on the Union. 

They led the vine 

To wed her elm; she, spous'd, about him twines 
Her marriageable arms. MUton,P.L. 

•Spou'seless. a(^V[from spouse.'] Wanting a husband 
or wife. 

To tempt the queen with am’rous wiles, 

' Resort the nobles from the neighb’riiig isles. Tope. 

SPOUT. 11. s. {spmft, Teut.] 

1. A pipe, or mouth of a pipe or vessel out of which 
any thing is poured. 

She gasping to begin some speech, her eyes 
Became two s^u/s. Skakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

In whales that breathe, lest the water should get unto the 
Innm, an ejection thereof is eontrived by a fistula or spout at 
the head. Brouoi, Vu/g.Frr. 

If you chance it to lack, 

Be it claret or sack. 

I’ll make this snout > * " 

To deal it about. 

Or this to run oat. 

As it were from a spout. B.Joiuon. 

As waters did in storms, now pilch runs out, 

As lead, when a fir’d church becomes one spoid. Donne. 

Ill Gum they couch vessels of earth iu their Walls to gather 
the wind from the top, and to pass it down in spouts into rooms. 

Baron. 

l.ct the water be fed by some bj^er duin the pool, and 
delivered into it by fair spouts, and men discharged by some 
equali^_ of bores tnat it stay little, ' ’ Raiwi, 

In this single cathedral the very spopls are loaded with ornu> 
ments. . , Addison on llnii/. 

From silver spMs the grateful lioiiors glide. 

And China’s earth receives the intpsing tide. Pope. 

3 . Water felling in a body; a cataract, such a.s is 
seen in the hot climates tvli^ clpuds sometimes dis- 
chaige all their watm* ni.eiicA ; 

. Nottbe dreadful sposA. 

Which ship^n do the huiricaco iriiU, . 

Constring’din mass by the alnkbty son. 

Shall dizay with more clamour NqWune’s ear 
In his descent, than shall my prompted sword 
Falling on Diomede. Skakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 

The force of these motions {wessing more in some places 
than in others, there would fall nOt showers, but great, spouts 
or cascades of water. Burnet, Theory. 

To Spout.'}' », a. [from the noun; spuy^en, Teut.] 

I. To pour with violence, or in a collected body, as 
from a spout. 

yft will bear home that lusty blood a^n. 

Which here wc came to spout against your town. Shakspsare. 

I intend two fountaiiy, the one that sprinkleth or spouteth 
water, the other a fair ipeeipt of water. Bacon. 

She swims in blood, and mood does spouting throw 
To heav’ii, that Heav’n men’sIsnieMies miabt know. Wsdler. 

Next on his belly floats the mighty whafel 
He twists his baak, and rears hie threatening tail: 

He spouts the tide. ^ Creech. 

3. To pour out words with ^ected grandeur; to ^ 
moutk 

Pray, qiout some French, son. Btaum, and FI. CoKcOmb. 
To Spout, u. n. To issue as from a spout. 

They Imd them down hard by, the murmuring musick of 
certiua waters, ^ch spouted out of fee side of the hills. 

Sidney. 
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- No liands could force it thence, so fixt it stood. 

Till out it rush’d, expell’d by streams of spouHng blood. 

Drydeu. 

It spouU up out of deep wells, and flies forth at tiie U^s of 
them, upon the free of the aound. iVoodward. 

All the glittcriug hilt „ 

Is bright with spouting rills. Thonuon, AtUumn. 

Spback.# a^. Sec Sprag. 

SpiUG.-f* adj. Vigorous; spritely. A provincial 
word, as Dr. Johnsuo observes; and in some 
places, it may be added,,is pronounced sprack. It 
is probably of the same origin with spremYspraeg, 
Swed.] See Spruce. 

A good sprag memory. Skakspeare, M. W. of Wrndsei ■ 

Sprag.# n.s. A young salmon. North. Gros.. 

To SPRAIN.*fr V. a, [corrupted from strain. Dr. 
Johnson. — Keferrcd by Serenius to tlie Swedisli 
spraenga, to tear asunder: spraenga cn hacst, ti> 
over-ride a horse, to lame hint by riding him be¬ 
yond his strength: and hence, I sup^se, oiu 
springhalt, the lameness of a horse.] To strotili 
the ligaments of a joint without dislocation of tho 
bone. 

Should the big last extend the shoe too wide. 

The sudden turn may stretch the swelling vein, 

Thy cracking joint unhinge, or uiic le sprain. (.Vi ./, 

Sprain, n. s. [from the verb.] Kxtonsioh of liga-- 
ments without dislocation of llit; joint. 

I was in pain, and thought it was with miiiic iprain at tennis. 

Temple. 

Spraints. n. s. The dung of an otter. Jbicl. 

Sprang. Tlie preterite of spring. 

Mankind sprang from one common original; whence this 
tradition would be universally clifliiscd. Tit/otson. 

Sprat. «. s. \sprot, Dutch; sarda, Lnt.] A sm-ill 
sea-fish. 

So oft in feasts with costly changes clad. 

To crammed maws a sprat new stomach brings. 

All-saints do lay for porkc and sowsc, 

For mrals and spiirlings for their bouse. Tusser. 

of round fish thenxire brit, sprok^ra, smelts. Carew. 

To Sprawi.. V. H. [spradlc, Danish; spartelen, Dutch.] 

1. To struggle ns in the convulsions of death. 

H.iiig tlie'child that he may sec it sprawli 

A sight to vex the father’s soul. Shakspeare. 

Some lie sjiraiolihg on tlic ground. 

With many a gash and bloody wound. Dudibras. 

2. To tumble, or creep with much agita^on and con¬ 
tortion of the limbs. 

The birds were not fledged, but upon sprawting and strug¬ 
gling to get clear of the flame, down they tumbled. L*Estrange. 

Telamon happ’d to meet 
A rising root that held hit fasten’d feet; 

So down he fell, whom sprawling on the ground, 

Mis brother from the wooden gyves unbound. Dryden. 

Hcnrc, Ion)' Itefore the child can crawl, 

He learns to kick, and wince, and sprawL Prior. 

Did the stars do this feat once only, which gave befjnniitg 
to human race; who were there thcn-in the world, to observe 
the births of tiiosc first men, and calculate their natiritics, as 
they sprawled out of ditches ? Berdley, 

He ran, be leapt into a flood. 

There spiviuPd a while, and scarce got out. 

All cover’d o’er with slime. 

Spray.*!* m. s. [of the same race with iprit and ^proid. 
Dr. Johnson. — Rather of the some nufe with sprig ,• 
which sec.] 

I. The extremity of a branch. 

At sight whereof each bird that sits up spray 
And every beast that to his den was 


Sidney. 
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Come fortb afresh out of their late dismay. 

And to the light lift up their drooping head. Renter, Ituhh. Ta>c. 

Thus droops this lofty phie, and hangs his $prayt; 

Thus Eleanor’s pride dies in her younger days. SImkipearr. 

The wind that whistles tbrouw the •pruyt. 

Maintains the consort of the soft; 

And hidden birds with native lays, 

Tlie golden sleep prolong. Drydetu 

2. Tlie foam ot tlie sea: commonly written spy. 

Winds raise some of the salt with the tpray. Arkuthml, 

To SPREAD.'f’ V. a. [jpjuebmi, j-ppebaii, Saxon; 
spreydeu, Teut. Sercuius, noticing the Swed. sprida, 
expanfterc, refers it to bi-eda, dilatare, bred, latus. In 
like manner the Sax. bpseban, dilatare, and bpmb, 
breodtli, bpab, broad, are to be noticed. Spenser 
has once, for the sake of his rhyme, written the 
participle sprad, F. Q. vi. ii. 5. _ Sped was, an¬ 
ciently, common.] 

1. To extend; to expand; to make to cover or hil a 
larger space than before. 

lie bought a field where he had spread his tent. Hen. xxxiii. 

Kiapah spread sackcloth for her upon the rock, a Sam. xxi. 

Pure attendants then. 

The sheets and bedding of the man of men, 

W'ithin B cabin of the hollow keele, 

Sitred and made soft. Chapman. 

Make the trees more tall, more spread, and more busty thun 
they use fo be. Hm-m, Nat. IJisl. 

Silver spread into plates is brought from Tarshisli. .ler. x. 

Shall funeral eloquence her colours spread. 

And scatter roses on the wealthy dead. yani.-g. 

2. 'I'o cover by extension. 

Her cheeks their freshness lose and wonted grutr. 

And an unusual paleness spreads her face. Granville. 

3. To cover over. 

The workman uicltetli a graven image, luid the goldsmith 
spreadelh it over with gold. Isa. xl. 19, 

<(. To Stretch ; to extend. 

Spread o’er die silver waves thy gulden buir. Shakspeare. 

lie Bros. from kneeling, with his hands spread up to heaven, 
and he blessed tlie congregation. 1 Kings, viii.54. 

The stately trees fast spread tlieir branches. MUUm, L. 

Deep in nricli alcove the prince was laid. 

Fast by his side Pisistratus lay spread, 

111 age his equal, on a s;dendid bed. Pope. 

5. To publish; to divulge; to disseminate. 

They, when departed, spread abroad his fame, in all that 
couutry. St, Matth. \x. ii. 

6 . To emit as effluvia or emanations; to diffuse. 

Their course through thicke.st constellations held. 

They spread their bane. MUlon, P. L. 

To Spread, v. n. To extend or expand itself. 

The princes of Gemiany bud but a dull fear of the greatness 
of Spain, upon a general apprehensiou only of tlieir spreading 
and ambitious designs. Jiacon. 

Plants, if they sprwd much, arc seldom tall. Bacon. 

Great Pan, who wont to chase the fair. 

And lov’d the spreading oak was there. Addison, Cato. 

The valley opened at the farther end, spreading forth into 
an immense ocean. Addison, 

Spread. «. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Extent; compass. *■ 

I have got a Rtte spread of improvable lands, and am already 
ploughing up some, fencing others. Addison. 

2. Expansion of parts. 

No flower hath spread that of the woodbind. Bacon. 

Spre'ader.'I' n. s. [from sp’ead.^ 

it One tliat spreads. * 

By conforming ourselves we should be spreaders of a worse 
infection tffan miy we are likgly to draw from Papists by our 
conformity witli them in ceremonies. Hooker. 

2. Publisher; divulger; dissemin.'itor. 

If it be a mistake, 1 desire I may not be accused for a 
spreader of false nesA. Smjl. 
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3. One that expands or cxtotds. 

If their diild be not such a speedy spreader and bnmeher, 
like the vine, yet perchance he may yield, though vrith a little 
longer expe^ation, as useful and more sober firuit than tiu 
other. WoUmiM Edacalkm. 

Sprea'dino.# n. s. [from sp-ead.^ Act of extending 
or expanding. 

Can any nnderstand the spreadings of the clouds, or the 
noise of his tabernacle P J<A. xxxvi. 29. 

Spuest. }»art. [from sprene, to sprinkle, yppenjan, 
j'ppcnan, Saxon; sjtrengen, Dutch.] SprinUed. 
Obsolete. 

O lips, that kiss’d that hand with my tears sprent. Sidney. 

Sprey.# adj. Spruce. £xm. dial. See Spruce. 

SPIlIG.'f" n. s. [brig, Welsh, a twig, shoot, or sprig, 
of a tree: the English sprig seems to be hence de¬ 
rived, tj. d. ys brig. Davies, and Richards. Never¬ 
theless, Dr. Johnson considers it of the same race 
with spring; and Serenius, not however overpass¬ 
ing the Welsh word, refers it also to the Swedish 
sjn icka: as, loefven spriciaut, the leaves come out.] 

1. A small branch; a spray. 

T'bc substance is true ivy; toter it is taken down, the friends 
of the family are desirous to have some tprig to keep. Sacon, 

Our chilling climate hardly bears 
A sprig of bays in fifty years; 

AVhilc ev’ry fsol bis claim alledges, 

As if it grew in common hedges. Swip. 

2. A brad or nail without a head. 

'To Sprig.# v. a. [from the iiouii.] To mark with 
small branches ; to work in sprigs. dkh. 

Sprig Crystal, n. s. 

In perpendicular fissures, clirystal is found in 
form of an hexaiigular column, adhei'ing at one 
end to the stone, and near the other lessening gra¬ 
dually, till it terminates in a point: this is cmled 
by lapidaries sprig or rock cbrystal. Woodward. 

Spri'ggy.*!' adj. [from sprig."] Full of small branches. 

Sherwood. 

SPRIGHT. n. s. [contraction of spirit, spiritus, 
Latin; it was anciently written sprete, or sptyte. 
and spirit, as now written, was long consider^ in 
verse as a monosyllable: this word should thercibre 
be spelled sprite, ond its derivatives spyitely, spritc- 
^fid ; but custom has determined otherwise.] 

1. Spirit; shade; soul; incorporeal agent. 

She doth di»play, 

The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight. 

Through which her words so wise do make tlieir way. 

To bev the message of her fjurig/i/. Spenser, s'.U- 

Forth he culled out of deep darkness dread, 

Legions of sprigkis, the which like little flies, 

Fluttering about his over damned head. 

Await whereto their service lie applies. Spenser, F ^. 

While with heav’idy charity she spoke, ' 

A streaming blaze the silent shadows broke; 

The birds otocene to forests wing’d their flight, 

And gaping graves received the guilty spright. Drydrn. 

2. Walking spirit; wparitioii. 

The ideas of gobiinsand jprfgAD have no more to do-with 
darkness than light; yet let but a foolish maid inculcate tliesi- 
often on tlie mind of a child, possibly he shall never be iiblc to 
separate them again. Loekt. 

3. Power which gives cheerfulness or courage. 

O chastity, the chief of heavenly lights, « 

Which mak’st us most immortal sh^ to wear. 

Hold thou my heart, establish thou my sprighls: 

To only tliee my constant course I bear. 

Till spotless soul unto thy bosom fly. 

Such life to lead, such death I vow to die. Sidstey. 
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4.. An arrow. Not in use. 

. We ha4 in lue for lea fight riiort arrowa called $mighls, 
iritlumt Diqr other heads save wood shaipoied; wMw were 
'diicWged out of muskets, and would pierce through the sides 
of ships where a bullet would not. Bacon, Ifat. Hui. 

To Spkicht. t’. a. To. haunt as u spright. A ludi¬ 
crous use. 

T am tprighled with a fool. Shaktpcare, Cyinbtline. 

Spiu'cHTFUt. adj. [spright aniX/uU.'} _ Lively; brisk; 
g^j vij^rous. 

The spirit of the time shall teach me ^ccd. — 

—Spoke like a sprightfut noble gentleman. Shaispearc. 
Steeds aprlglUpU as the Hght. Cowley. 

Happy my eyes, when th^ behold thy face: 

My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating. 

At sight of thee, and bound with ipright/ul joyt, Otwav. 

8 pri'ohtfuu.y. adv. [irotn sprigAtful.^ Briskly; 
vigorously. 

Norfolk, tprigfUfuUy and bold. 

Stays but the summons of the appellant’s trumpet. Shaktpeare. 
Spni'oHTPOLNEss.# «. s. [from sprightful.'] Spright- 
iincss; gaiety; vivacity. 

Sharjiness of apprehension is u tprightfulnest of the mind, 
and is there livehest where there tic most spirits. 

' Hammond, Worlca, iv. 629. 

Spiii'oHTLESS.'f' adj. [from spright."} Dull; enervated; 
sluggish. 

Cloths, and images of men. 

But tprighlleu trunks. Martlon, Scourge of ViU. (1599,) 

Are you grown 

Benumb’d with tear, or virtue’s sprtghllrts cold '/ Cowley. 

I could not but reflect on the absurdity of parents, who 
educate crowds to spend their time in pursuit of such cold and 
sprigkllets endeavours to appear in publick. T'atler, No. 19;. 

SpRi'GiiTi.iN£S!i. n.s. [from sprightly.} Livclincs.s; 
briskness; vigour; gaiety; vivacity. 

The soul is clogged when she acts in conjunction with a 
coDipanion $0 heavy; but in dream.'i, obseryp widi whnt a 
tpriglURneu and alacrity does site exert herself. Atklisou. 
SPRr^HTLY. [from spright.} Gay ; brisk; lively; 
vi^rous; air^; vivacious. 

Produce the wine that makes us bold. 

And sprightly wit and love inspires. Dryden. 

When now the spriMly trumpet from afar. 

Had giv’n the signal of ap]»oachu]g war. Jbryden. 

Each mom th^ wak’d me with AVrightiy lay: 

Of opening heav’n they sung, ar-dvudsome day. prior. 

The sprightly Sylvia trips along me green; 

She runs, but hopes she aoes not run unseen. Pope. 

To SPRING. V. n. pret. sprung or sprang, anciently 
spring t part, sprung, [yppinjan, Sax. springen, 
Dutch.] 

I. To arise out of the ground and grow by vegetative 
power. 

All blest secrets. 

All you unpublish’d virtues of the earth, 

Sprigg with niy tears; be aidant and remediate 

In the ^d man’s distress. Shakspearc. 

To his musick, plants and flowers' 

Ever sprung, as sun and showers 

There had made a lasting spring. Shakspearc, Hen. VIII. 

To satisfy the desolate ground, and cause the bud o| the 
tender herb to spring forth. . Job, xxxviii. 37. 

Other fell on gQod ground, and did yield fruit that sprang 
up and encreased. St. Mark, iv. 8. 

Tell me, in what hr^pv' fields 

The thistle wrings, to wnich the lily yields ? Pofie, 

2. To b^n to grow. 

That the nipples should be mode with such perforations as 
to admit passt^ to the milk, when drawn, otherwise to rettun 
it; and the teetii of the young not iprung, arc efikcti of Pro¬ 
vidence. Bay. 

To proceed as from seed. 
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Ye tiiall eat this year such things as grow of themselves; 
and in the second year that wluch springetk of the same. 

3 Kings. 

Much more good of sin shall iprtiig. Milton. 

4. To come into cxistci^; to issue forth. 

Had’st thou sway’d as kings should do. 

Giving no ground unto the house of York, 

They never then had sprung like summer flies. Shukspeare. 

Ev’n thought meets thought, ere from the lim it part, 

And each warm wish springs mutual from the heart. Pope. 

5. To arise; to appear; to begin to apprau* or to 
exist. 

When the day began to tpWiig, they let her go. Judges. 
To them which sat in the region and shadow of death, %ht 
is Mrang up. St. Maltli. iv. 16. 

Fly, fly, prophane fogs ! far hence fly away. 

Taint not the pure streams of the springing day 

With your dull influence: it is for you 

To sit and scoule upon ni|;ht*s heavy brow. Crashaw. 

Do not blast iny springing hopes 
Which lliy kind hand has piuntm in my soul. Kowc. 

6 . To issue with effect or force. • 

Swift fly the years, aucl rise the cx|iecterl morn; 

Oh spring to light: auspicious babe be horn. H*opr. 

7. To proceed its from ancestors, or a country, 

Hdw youngly he began to serve his country. 

How long continued; anil wli.nt stork hr springs of; 

The noble house of Marciiis. Shukspeare, Curio/. 

Our Lord sprang out of Judea. ^ 'Heb. vii. 14, 

All these 

Shall, like the brethren sprung of dragons’ teeth, 

Uuin each other, and he fall amongst ’em. B. .fousun. 

Heroes of old, by rapine, and by spoil. 

In search of fame did all the world embroil; 

Thus to their gods, each then olly’d his iiainc, 

'i'liis sprang from Jove, and that from Titan vaiiic. Granril/t. 

8. To proceed ns from n ground, cause, or reason. 
They found new hope to spring 

Out ol despair. Milton, P. L. 

Some have been deceived into an opinion, that the inherit¬ 
ance of rule over men, and proiierty in things, sprang from the 
same original, and descend by the same rules. Locke. 

9. 'lb grow; t<i thrive. 

What makes tdl this but Jupiter the king. 

At whose command we perish and we spring; 

Then ’tis our best, since thus ordain’d to die. 

To make a virtue of ncccisity. Hryden, Kn. Tale. 

10. To bound; to leap; to jump; to ru&li hastily; 
to appear suddenly. 

Some strange commotion 
Is in hii brain; he bites his lip, and starts; 

Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground, 

Then lay s liis finger on his temple; strait < 

Sprhigs out into fast gait, then stops again. 

Shak^re, Hen. VIU. 

I sprang not more in joy at first hearing he was a man 
child, than now in first seeing he had jiroved flimself a man. 

Shaktpeare. 

lie railed for a light, and sprang in and fell before Paul. 

Acts. 

When Hcav’n was nam’d, th^ loos’d their hold again; 

Then sprung she forth, they follow’d her amain. Dryden, 
Afniid to slceRj 

Her blood all fever’d, with a fuiious leaii 

She sprung froiii bed. Dryden. 

Nor lies she long; but as her fates oniain. 

Springs up to life, and fresh to second pain. 

Is sav’d to-day, to-morrow to be slain. , _ Dryden. 

Sec, aw’d by Heaven, the blooming Hebrew flies 
Her aitfial tongue, and' more persuasive eyes; » 

Aod sprinmng iVuin her disappointed arms, 

.^refers a dungeon to forbidden charms. Blaekmore. 

The mountain s^, that sprites 
From height to hengut, and bounds along the pluns. 

Nor has a master to rcstnun his course; 

That mountain stag would Vanoe rather be, 

'Than he a slave. PhiBps, Briton. 
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11. To fly with clustick jjower; to start. 

A link of honsehair, that will easily slip, fasten tb the end of 
the stick that tpringt, Mortimer, Hiutmndry. 

12. To rise from a covert. 

My doors are hateful to my ^cs. 

Fill’d and damm’d up with gaping creditdh, 

Watchful ns fowlers when their game will tpring. Olway. 

A coTcy of partridges springing in our front, put our in- 
fantnr in disorder. Addison. 

13. To issue from a fountain. ’ 

Israel’s servants di^d in the valley, nnd found n well of 

springing water. Gen. ixvi. 19. 

Let the wide world his praises sing, 

Where Tagus and Euphrates spring; 

And from the Danube’s frosty hanks to those 

Where from an unknown head great Niius flows. Rosemumon. 

14. To proceed as from a liourcc. 

’Tis true from force the noblest title springs, 

1 therefore hold from that which first made kings. Dryden. 

15. To shoot; to issue with speed and violence. 

Then shook the sacred shrine, and sudden light 

S mstg through the vaulted roof, and made the temple bright: 

c {tower, behold ! the pow’r in glory shone, 

BjSher bent bow and her keen arrows known. 

The friendly gods a springing gale enlarg’d. 

The fleet swift tilting o‘er the surges flew. 

Till Grecian cliffs ajipear’d. 

To Spkino. V. a. 

I. To start; to rouse game. 

Thus 1 rvclaiin’a iny biixzard love to fly 
At what, and when, and how, and where I chose: 

Now negligent of sport 1 lie; 

And now, us other fawkners use, 

1 spring a mistress, swear, write, sigli, and dye. 

And the game kill’d, or lost, go talk or lie. 

That sprungfihii guinc you were to set. 

Before you had time to draw the net. lludibras. 

A large cock>)ilicasuut lie sprung in one of the ncigbltouring 
woods. Addison, Spci-t. 

Here 1 use a great deal of diligence lieforc I can spring any 
tiling; wlierens in town, whilst I am fullowiiig one character, 
1 am crossed by another, tliat they puzzle the chase. Addison. 

See how the well-taught pointer leads tlie way ! 

The scent grows worm; lie stops, he sjirhigs the |>ret. (Vay. 

2. To produce quickly or uncxpt'ctctlly. 

The nurse, surpriz’d with fright. 

Starts up, and leaves her bed, and springs a light. Uri/dm. 

Thus man iiy his own strength to heav’n would soar, 

And would not be oblig’d to God for more: 

Vain, wretched creature, how art thou misled. 

To think thy wit these godlike notions bred ! 

These truths are not the jiroduct of tliy mind. 

Rut dropt from heaven, and of a nobler kind: 

Reveal’d religion first inform’d thy sight. 

And reason saw not, till faith sjir'ang the light. lirydni. 

lie that has such a burning zeal, and springs such mighty 
discoveries, must needs be an admirable {latriot. Ctdtier. 

3. To make by starxing, applied to a ship. 

People discharge themselves of burdensome reflections, as of 
the cargo of a ship that has sprung a leak. L'Mslrange. 

No more uceuse thy (Kin; but ehugc the crime 
On native sloth, and nq;ligeuce of time: 

&ware the pnbliek lau^ter of the town, 

Tlwu springst a leak already in thy crown. Drydat. 

Whether she sprung a leak, I cannot find. 

Or whedicr she was overset vHIth wind. 

But down at once with all her crew she went. Dryden. 

4. To dischatge, applied to a mine. 

Our miners discovered several of the enemies’ mines, who 
Jiave tpruf^ divers others which did little execution. Taller. 
J sprung d mine, whereby the whole nest was overthrown. 

Addison, Spert. 

5. To contrive on a sudden; to produce hastily; to 
oficr unexpectedly. 

The friemis to the cause sprang a new prmect, and it was 
adverdsed that the raisis could hot appear till the ladies had 
shown thdr zeal against the pretender. Stmjl. 


Dryden. 

Pope. 

Dimtif. 
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6 . To pass Iw leaping. A barbarous use. 

Unbeseemiug skill 

'To spring the fence, to rein the prancing steed. Thotumi. 

7. Of the verb spring the primary sense is to grtfw out 

of the ground, so plants spring, thence spring for the 
season; so water sjnings, ihssace spring for a fountain. 
Plants rise unexpectedly, and waters break out vio¬ 
lently ; thence any thing done suddenly, or coming 
hastily, is s^id to springs thence means an 

elnstick body. Thus the active significations all 
import suddenness or force. 

Speing.T n. s, Lrpjunj, Sax. from the verb.] 

. 1. The season in which plants rise and vegetate; the 
vernal season. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees. 

And the niountmn-tops, that freeze, 
i _ Bow themselves when he did sing: 

■|'ci his miisick, jdants and flowers 
I liver sprung, as sun nqd showers 

There had made a lasting Spring. Shaksprarr, Hen. VlII. 

'I lie Spring sisiteth not these quarters so timely as the 
eastern jiarts. Carew. 

Conic, gentle Sjinng, ethereal milditcss come, 

I And friim the laisom of }ou dropping cloud 

TTpon our plains descend. Tkomson, firing. 

2. An claslick body; a body which when distorted 
has the power of restoring itself to its former state. 

This may be performed by the strcugtii of some such spring 
! as is used in watches; this spring may be applied to one wheel, 
which shall give an equal motion to hotli the wings. WUkms. 

The spring must lie made of good steel, well tempeted; and 
the wider the two ends of the spring stand asunder, the milder 
it throws the I’hapc of the vice open. Jlfiiuron, Mech, Kx. 
I He lliat was slunp-sighted cnougli to sec the eunfiiguration 
; of till! minute particles of the spring of a clock, and upon what 

I {xs'iiliar impulse its elastick motio^ deiieiids, would no doubt 

I discover something very udmirabic. Loeke. 

I 3. Elastick force. 

j Ilc.'iy’fls, what a s^rin^ was in his arm, to throw! 

I How higli he held his shield, and rose at ev’iy blow! Dryden. 
j Bodies which are alisolnteiy hard, or so soft as to be void of 
elasticity, will not rebound from one another: impenetrability 
j makes them only stop. If two equal bodies meet directly in 

I ractto, they will by the laws of motion stop where they meet, 

I lose their motion, and remain in rest, unless they be elastick, 

I and receive new motion from their spring. Hewtou. 

1 The soul is gathered within herscifi and recovers that spring 
I which is weakened, when she operates more in concert with 

j the boilv. AdtUson. 

i In adult persons, when the fibres cannot any more yield, 
they must break, or lose their spring. ArbMnut, 

4. Any active power; any cause by which motion or 
.action is proiluecd or propagated. 

My heart sinks in me while I hear him speak, 

Anievery slacken’d fibre drops its hohl, 

Like nature letting down theroWngr of life; 

So much the name of fatlici'^wes me still. Dryden. 

Najiu^ is the same, and man is the same; has the same 
affections and passions, and the same springs that give them 
motion. Rymer. 

Our aiitiior shuns liy vulgar springs to move. Pojie, 

5. A leap; a bound; a jump; a violent effort; a 
sudden struggle. 

iffhc pris’ner with a spring from prison broke: 

Then stretch’d hi« feather’d fans with all his might. 

And to tlie neighbouring maple wing’d bis flight. Dryden. 

With what a spring his furious soul broke loose. 

And loft the limbs still ^verfcig on the ground! Addison, Cato. 

6 . A leak; a start ot plank. 

Each petty hand 

Can steer a ship lieealm’d; but he that will 
Govwn, and carry her to her ends, must know 
His tides, his currents: how to shift bis soils, 

Where her springs are, her leaks, and bow to stop ’em. 

B, Jonson, Catilinct 
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7. A fountain; an issue of water from the earth. 

Now stop thy Mpringt; my sea shall suck them dry, 

And swell so much the higher by their ebb. 

Shakipeare, Hen. FI. 

Sprbt^M on the tops of hills pass through a great deal of pure 
earth, with less mixture of other waters. Bacon, Nat. Hitt. 

When in the effects she doth the causes know, 

And seeing the stream, thinks where the spring doth rise; 

And semng the branch, conceives the root below: 

These things she views without the body's eyes. Davies. 

He adds the running springs and standiiq^ lakes. 

And bounding banks tat winding rivers mokes. Drpdcn. 

Nile hears him knocking at his sevenfold gates. 

And seeks his hidden/pring, and fears his nephews' fates. 

Dryden, 

He bathed himself in cold ipring water in the midst of 
Winter. Locke. 

The water that falls down from the clouds, sinking into 
beds of rock or clay, breaks out in springs, commonly at the 
bottom of hilly ground. Locke. 

8. A source; that by which any thing is suppli^. 

To that great spring, which doth ttfsA kingdoms move. 

The sacred spring, whence right aniTbonour streams; 

Distilling virtue, shedding peace and love 
In every pmee, as Cynthia meds her beams. Davies. 

I move, I sec, I speak, discourse and know, 

Though now I am, I was not always so: 

Iben that from which I was, must be before, 

Whom, as my spring of being, I adore. Dryden. 

Rolliiu down through so many bnrl»rous ages, from the 
spring of Virgil, it bears along with it tlie filth of the Goths 
and Vandals. * Dryden. 

He has a secret spring of spiritual joy, and the continual 
feast'of a good conscience wiUiin, that forbids him to be 
miserable. Bentley. 

9. Rise; b^inning. 

About the qirmg of the day Samuel called Saul to the to)) 
of the house. < 1 Sam. ix. 36. 

10. eSause; orinnal. 

Hie reason of the quidter or Slower termination of this 
distemper, arises from these three springs. . B/ackmore. 

The first springs of great events, like those of great rivers, 
arc often mean and litue. Swift. 

11. A plant; a shoot; a young tree; a coppice. 

Birds, which in the lower spring 
Did shroude in shady leaves from sumiy ray. Spenser, SAep. Cat. 

T^ groves and pleasant springs 
The painw labourer's nand shall stock, the roots to burn. 

Drayton, Potyolb. S. 14. 

Hie nightingale, among the thi^Jeav'd springs 
That sits alone in sorrow. rhicher, Faithf. Shepherdess. 

From haunted spring and dale, 

£^d with poplar pale. MiUon, Ode Natir. 

In yonder spring of roses intermix’d 
With myrtle. MHlsm, L. 

When the spring is of two years’ growth, draw- jiart of it for 
qiuck-scts. Evelyn, B. iii. ch. 7. } 23. 

12. A youth. 8cc Si'hingal. 

She pictur'd wingddMLove, 

With his young brother Sport:— 

The one his bow and shafts, the other spring 
A burning lead about his head did move. Spenser, Muiopolmcs. 

13. A hand or shoulder of pork. 

These springs of pork. Beanm. and FI. Prophetess, 

JSi*ia'NGAL.”f* n. $. rOf this word Dr. .Tohnson has 
given no etymology, nor example. It is evidnitly 
h'om the S^. ]'ppin;;au, germinore; and was also 
formerly written spring. Sec tlie twelfth sense of 
Spking. This sen^ of spAt^ Dr. Johnson illus¬ 
trated &om Spenser: but sp-ingal was the more 
usual word. It may be added, that the old French 
word eqn-ingaUcr meant to leap, to bound.] A 
youth; an ective, nimble^ young man. Not now 
in nae. Buttokar, 
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Yonge tpringals in the flower of their youth, 

• Martin, Mart, if Priests, (rj,so,) Mm. 3. b. 

Two springedt of full tender years. ^tenser, F. 

I do not rail against the bopmul springal. 

That builds up monuuients in brass. 

Beanm, and FI. Laws of Candy. 

SPRINGE. «. f. [from spring.l A giii; a noose, 
which, fastened to any elastick body, catches by a 
spring or jerk. 

As a woodcock to my own springe, Osrick, 

I'm justly kilj’d with ininc own treachery. Shakspearr. 

Let goats for food their loaded udders tend; 

But neither sprmges, nets, nor snares employ. Dryden. 

With hairy springes we the birds betray. 

Slight lines of hair surprize the finny prey. Pope. 

To Sprimoe.^ t). a. [from the noun.] To ensnare,- 
to catch in a trap. 

We sjiringe ourselves, we sink in our own b^s. 

Beanm. and FI. Q. of CuriutL 

SpRi'tfGER.'j' n. s. [from spring.'] 

1. One who rouses game. ^ 

2. A young plant.^ 

The young men and maidens go out into the woods ui.T 
coppices, cut down and spoil young springers to dreas up tlivii 
May-booths. Evelyn, B. iv. 4. 

Spri'nghalt.”}* n. s. [perhaps from spraenga, Sv. cti- 
to sprain a horse’s legs by riding him beyond iiis 
strength; and halt, the consequ^cc of it. See To 
Sprain.] A lameness by whicli the horse twitches 
up his legs. 

They’ve all new legs, and lame ones; one would tolic it. 
That never saw them pace before, the sfiavin, 

A springhalt reign'd among them. Shakspearc, Ileii. Fill. 

Sphi'nghead.# «. s. [sywiMg and heaff,] Fountain; 
source. 

The nearer the spring-head, the purer streams. 

Proceed, against Garnet, {1606,) hi. i. It. 

The wolf, drinking at the spring-head, quarrelled wifli the 
lamb for Iroiihliiig his draught when he was quenching his 
thirst iit the stream below. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 199. 

Now this spring-head of science is purely fantastical 

Bolin^bi-oke to Pipe. 

Sprx'nginess. n. s. [from springy,] Elasticity; power 
of restoring itself. 

Where there is a continued endeavour of tlic parts of a liody 
to put themselves into another state, the )>rogrcss may l)C inucii 
more slow, since it was a great while before the texture of the 
corpuscles of the steel were so altered as to moke them lose 
their fonoer sitriiigiaess. ' Boyle, 

The air is a thin fluid body, endowed with elasticity and 
springiness, capable of condcusalion aud nwcfactioi^ Bentley. 

Spri'ngino.* n.s. [from Aywt«g.] 

1. Growth; increase. 

Thou niakest it soft with showers; thou blesscst tbe spring¬ 
ing Uiereof. ' Ps. Ixv. 10. 

2, [In arcliitecture.] 'Die side of an arcl; contiguous 
to the part whereon it rests. Archaeol. vol. xvii. 
p. 4.11. 

Spki'ngle. ». s. [from spring.] A spring; an elastick 
noose. * 

. Woodcocks arrive first on the north coast, where every 
plash-shoot serveth for springles to take them. Carete. 

Spbi'ngtioe. n. s. [spring and Ode.] Tide at the new 
and full moon; high tide. 

Lov^ like sprin^des, full and high, 

Swdls in every yotithful vein; 

But etch tide does less supply. 

Till they quite shrink in og»n: 

If a flow in age appear, 

*Hs but rain, and runs not clear. Dryden, TV. Love. 

Mott peo^e die when the moon chiefly rognt; that is, in 
the night, or upon or near a springtide. Grew, Cosmot. 
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SpRi'jNoy. adj^ [from sprit^e.'}^ 

1. Elastick; having the power of restoring itself. 

Hod not the Maker wroiuht the tprir^y frame, 

Such M it is to fan the vittu flame, 

The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food. 

Had cool’d and languish'd in the arterial road; 

While the tir’d heart had strove, with fruitless pain, 

To push the lazy tide along the vein. Bhdmore, Cr^imi. 

This vast contraction and expansion seems uniutclligiblr, 
by feigning tlic particles of air to be iprin^ and ramous, or 
rolletl lip like hoops, or by any other means than a repulsive 
]>ower. _ Newlm. 

Though the bundle of fiibrcs which constitute the muscles 
may be small, the fibres may be strong and ipringy. ArbtUhnot. 

If our air bad not been a tpringy body, no animal could have 
exercised the very function of respiration; and yet the ends of 
respiration arc not served by that springiness, but by some other 
unknown quality. Bentley, Serin, 

2. [From spring.'] Full of springe and fountains. 
Not usetl. 

M^erc the sandy or gravelly lands arc springy or wet, rather 
. inarkthem for grass than corn. Murlimcr, Husbandry. 

To ^PRFNKLE.'t' r. a. [spt ind clai, sprenc/celrn, 
Tout, sprenken. Germ, j’ppcn^an, Saxon.] 

1. To scatter; to disperse in siiinll ui(i.ssc.s. 

Take handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and let Moses sprhi.':le 
it towards the heaven. Bs.ix. 8. 

2. To scatter in drops. 

Sprinkle water of purifying upon them. yum. viii. 7. 

3. To besprinkle; to wash, wet, or dust by scattering 
in small particles. 

i.et us *Iraw nciir with a true heart, in full awnrance of 
faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience. 

Heb. X. 2i. 

Wings he wore 

Of iiiany a co'oiir’d plume sprinkled with gold. Milton, P. L. 

The prince, with living water sprinkled o’er 
His limbs and body; then approach’d the door. 

Possess’d the porch, Drydeii, Mn. 

To Si'Ri'nkle. r. w. To perfortn the act of scattering 
Jji small drops. 

Tlie jiricht shall sprinkle of the oil with his finger. Lru. xiv. 

Baptism may well enough be performed by sprinkling, or ef¬ 
fusion of water. AyUffe, Parergon. 

When dext’rous damsels twirl the sprinkling mop. 

And cleanse the spatter’d sosb, and scrub the stairs. 

Know Saturday appears. - Hay, Trivia. 

Spri'nki.e.# «. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A small quantity scattered. 

2. An ospergoire; an utensil to sprinkle with. 

She always sinyl’d, and in her hand did hold 
An holy water sprinkle dipt in dewe. 

With which she sprincklcd favours manifold 

On whom she list. Spenser, F. Q. iii. xii. 13, 

Sfui'mkler. n. $. [from sprinkle.] One that spifinkles. 

Spri'nkuSg.* «.s. [from s/w-tVi^fe.] 

I. The actof Bcattering in small drops. 

Your clerical shavings, your crossings, sprinklings, your cozen¬ 
ing piiraclcs. Bp. Hall, Epist. D.i.E.i, 

% A small quantity scattered. 

To Sprit.'I' V. a. [See To Spirt, and To Sprout.] 
To throw out ; to eject with force. 

Toads sometisKs exclude or sprU_ out a dark and liquid 
matter behind, and a venomous condition thpe may be per¬ 
haps therein; but it cannot be called their urine. Brown, 

To Sprit. ». n. [jppytan, Saxon; sprwflen, Dutch.] 
To shoot; to germinate: to sprout. Used of barl^ 
wetted for malt. 

Si'iiiT.'l* n. s. [fppote, Sox. scrculus.] 

1. Shoot; sprout. * 


The hurley, after it has been couched four days, will sweat 
a little, and shew the chit or sprit at the root-end of the r.orn. 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 

2. [fppeot^ Sax. contus.] A pole: hence our word 
hMsprit. This meaning is overpassed by Dr. 
Johnson. 

Sphi'tsail. «. s. 'isp-it and smZ.] The sail which 
belongs to the bowsprit mast. Diet, 

Oiir men ouitted themselves of the fireship, by cutting the 
spritsail tackle off with their short hatchets. Wisenuin, 

SPRITE.”!” n. s. [Contracted from sjnril.] A spirit; 
an incorporeal agent. See Spright. 

The sprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a salamander's name. P^. 

Of these am I who thy protection claim, 

A watchful sprite, and And is my name. P^. 

Spri'teful.# adj. [See Sprightfci:..] Gay; ifveJy; 
cheerful. 

A sprileful gait that leaves no print, 

And makes a feather of a flint, Slruad, in Wit Restor'd, {tbst.) 

adv. [Sec Sprioiitfullv.] Viprp. 
loiisly; with lile .ind ardour. 

The (irei-iiins sprllefully drew from the darts the corse. 

.Ai.-l lieiint it, hearing it to fleet. Chinan, Iliad. 

adj. See Spri6 I1 ti.es.s. 

I Sj*iii'-i KijNE..s.# w. s. See Sprighixixess. 

j Wit and iprileliiiess of conversation, 

I Warlott, Uisl. £. P. 111,436, 

I Spui'tej.v.# ad/'. See Spiiiguti.y. 

Sp:ti'’rM.Y. adf'. [from .vpJvVe,] Gayly. 

I Yon have not scene young heiflers, hihly kept; 

j Fill’d full of diiisii'.s at the field, and driven 


Home to tbeir hovels; all so given. 

That no rooiiie can contain them. Cbapniaii. 

Si’Ron.# 71 . s. A salmon while in its second year's 

S -owth: so called by fishermen in many parts of 
iiglund. Chapiters. 

Sprung. The old preterite of spnng. 

Not mistrusting, till these new curiosities sprang up, that 
ever any man would think our labour herein mispent, or the 
time wastcfiilly consumed. Hooker. 

To SPROUT. V. n. [fppjtan, Saxon; spriyten^ Dutch. 
Sprout, sprit, and by a very frequent transposition 
spirt or sptrl, are all the same word.] 

I. To shoot by vegetation; to germinate. 

The sprouting leaves that saw yon here. 

And rail’d their fellows to the sight. CotiJey. 

Tty whether these things in the sprouting do increase 
weight, by weighing them before they arc hanged np; and 
afterwards ngain, when they arc sprouted. Bucon. 

That leaf faded, but the young buds sprouted on, which at- 
terwanls opened into fair leaves. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Wo find no security to prevent germination, having made 
trial of grains, whose ends, cut oif, have uotwithGtandiiig 
sprouted. _ • • Broum, Vulg. Frr. 

Old Baucis is by old Philemon seen 
Sprouting with sudden leaves of sprightly green. JJiydt it. 

Hence sprouting plants enrich the plum and wood: 

For physick some, and some design’d for food. Blaekntere, 
Envy’d Britannia, sturdy as the oak 
Which on her mountain top she proudly hears. 

Eludes the ax, and sprouts against the stroke, w 
StKing from^ber wounds, and greater by her wars. Prior. 

Rub malt between your hands to get the come or sprouting 
clean away. ^ Mortimer, Ifusbandrii 

2. To shoot into ramifications. 

Vitriol is apt to sprout with mo^turc. * Boi on. 

3. To grow. 

Th’ enlivening dust its head begins to rear. 

And on the ashes sprouting plumes appear. Ticicll. 

Sprout.*!” n. s. £from tlie verb; Sax. yppotc, jpjiauca.] 
A shoot of a ve^table. 
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Btunipt of trees, lying out of the ground, will put forth 
ipmOt for a time. Baem. 

Early ere the odorous breath of niorn 
Awakes the slumbering leaves, or tassel’d horn 
Bbakes the high thicket, haste I all about. 

Number mv ranks, and visit every tprout, MUton, Areadet. 

To this kid, taken out o/ the womb, were brou^t in the 
tender iprouls of shrubs; and, after it had tasted, liegan to eat 
of such as ore tlie usual food of goats, Bajf on the Creation. 

Spsoitts. n. s. pi. [from sprouf.^ Young coleworts. 

SPRUCE.-f* adj. [Skinner derives this word from 
preux, French; but be proposes it with hesitation: 
Junius thinks it comes from spmU i Casaubon 
trifles yet more contemptibly. I know not whence 
to deduce it, except from pruce. In ancient books 
wQafind furniture of pt'uce a tiling costly and 
el^nt, and thence probably came spt-uce. Dr. 
Johnson. — Serenius refers the word to the Swed. 
spraegi formosus; spraekt el spraeg, clams ot 
pendens (de pannis). With this our provincial 
word sprey, or spry, in great measure, accords; 
which in some places is used for smart, elegant, 
and also for Ihielu or aeute. “ Sprey: spruce, 
ingenious. Exm. molect.” Grose. And so sjtrack, 
or sprag ; which sec. Dr. Johnson’s conjecture of 
pruce, weighed with the following extract, at least 
will amuse the reader: “ Sir Edw. Howard then 
admirall, and with him Sir Thomas Parre in 
doublctts of crimsin vcivett, &c. were apparelled 
alter the fashion of Prussia of Spruce.” Holinshed’s 
Chron. p. 805. Prussia, it might hence be sup¬ 
posed, gave, in old time, the law as to fashionable 
and costly apparel. Barret describes Prussian 
Icadier under tl^e simple name of spruce. Alv. 
1580. .Thus, in reference to flne habiliments, a 
sprtaado likewise became a term to denote one who 
payed ^eat attention to dress: « They put me in 
mind of tlie answer of that spnaado to a judge in this 
kingdom, a rigid censor of men’s habits; who, seeing 
a neat flnical divine come before him in a cloak 
lined through with plush, encountered him.” Com¬ 
ment on Chaucer, 1665, p. 19.] Nice; trim; neat 
without elegance. It was anciently used of things 
with a serious meaning: •«. is now used only of per¬ 
sons, and with levity. 

The tree 

That wraps that crystal in a wooden tomb. 

Shall be took up tpruce, fill'd with diamond. Donne. 

Thou wilt not leave me in the hiiddle street, 

Tho’ some more spruce companion thou do'st meet. Donne. 

Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund spring; 

The graces, and the rosy-bosom’d hours. 

Thither all dieir bounties bririg. Milton, Comus. 

I must not slip into too spruce a style for serious matters; and 
yet 1 approve not that dull inupid way of writing practised by 
many cnyroists. Bople. 

lie put hit band and beard in order. 

The sprueer to accost and board her. Hurras. 

He is so spruce, that he can never be genteel. Taller. 

This Tim makes a strange figure with that ragged coat 
under kit iivery: can't he go spruce and clean ? Arbuthnot. 

To SpRtiCB.+ V. H. [from the adjective.] To dress 
with affectra neatness. Cotgpave, and Sherwood, 

7 b Spruce.# t'. a. To trim; to dress. 

^rueing up the hairy cheeks. Ainsworth. 

SpRUCE.'f* n. s. A species of flr. 

Those from Fnutia (which we call spruce) and Norway are 
the best. The hemlock-tree (as ths^ call it in Ns# E^iand) 
is a luad of ^ruee. Evdyn, 
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Spruce-beer. n. s. [from spruce, a kind of flr.] Boer 
tinctured with branches of flr. 

In ulcers of the kidneys sprueeJteer is a good baltamick. 

Arbuthnot. 

Spruce-leather, n. s. Corrupted for Prussian 
leather, Ainsworth, 

The leather was of Pruce. Drydeu, Fab. 

Si'Ru'cELY.'f’ adv, [from spruccT^ In n nice manner. 

Under that fuyre ruffe so sprttcely set 
Appears a fall, a falling band forsooth ! 

Marston, Sat. (ijpS,) 8. 3. 

SpRu'cENESs.'f' n. 5. [from spruce,'} Neatness without 
elegance; triinucss; quaintness; delicacy; flncucss. 

Cotgrar'e, and Sherwood. 

Now, in the time of spruccness, our plays follow the niciv 
ness of our garments. Middleton, Roar. Girl. IVol. 

Polished periods, gaudy embellishments, nrtilicinl transitions; 
words that sound big, and signify little; formal figures; ail 
affected spruccness, and excessive delicacy of style. * 

Illarhwnll, Sacr. Cleas. i. 

Sprung. The preterite and participle passive oI 
.<^>ring. 

Tall Norway fir, their masts in battle spent. 

And English oaks, sprung leaks, and planks, restore. Drydcn. 

Now from beneath Muleas’ airy height, , 

Alofr she sprung, and steer’d to Thebes her flight. /’«;)<■ 

Who sprung from kings shall know less joy than I. Pope 

2 ’oSPRUNT.# p. n. [sin-cngen. Tout, pppinjan, Sax.' 
To spring iij); to germiuato. This is an ancioii:. 
verb: “ 'I’o sprmfonc or buttonc, pullblu.” 
Prompt. l*arv. 

2 . To •spring forward. 

- Sec this sweet siiii|irring babe. 

Dear iiiingc of thyscir; sec 1 how it sprunts 

With joy at lliy approach. SomcrvUlr, Rural Games, (.’.in. 

SpRUNT.'f" n. S, 

1. Any tiling that is short, and will not cosily hcnil. 
Dr. Johnson.—'I’lie rweiit editor of Ben Jonsoii’s 
Works, Mr. Gifford, has in a note on the word 
sprunlly stated, that Dr. Johnson has here merely 
copied Ainswortli. In the English part of Ains¬ 
worth’s dictionary, before me, Sprunl, very active, 
agilis, alacris, strenniiiis, &c.” occurs, but no men¬ 
tion whatever of the substantive, lliis sense of 
sprunt, as a substantive, appears to want authority. 

2. A leap, or a spring in looping; .sp-awf is so iiseil 
in Derbyshire. 

Spuunt.# part. adj. [from To iyimif.] Vigorous; 
active. Kersey, Diet. 1702. Hence Ainsworth 
took the word. It means grown out, becoming 
strong; and is applied, in some parts of the north, 
to a stout youth. ^ 

Spru'ntly.# adv. [from To sprunt,} Mr. Mason 
and Mr. Giflford define this adverb sprucely j the 
latter of these gentlemen acknowledging that he 
knows not the etymon of the word, but that sprunl 
has the same derivation, and bears the same import, 
as spruce. Notes on Ben Jonson, vol. v. p. 105. 
The etymon sprunt is shewn under the verb, and 
‘the reader may therefore appredate the allci^ 
identity. Spruntly means perhap youthfully, like 
ft young person. The speaker is a vain, affected 
woman. 

How do I look to-day, am I not drest • 

Spruntly f B. Jonson, Dev. an Ass. 

SruB. n. s. A short knife; any short thick thing, in 
contempt. 
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love to Sheelah it more firmly fixt, 

Than itrongest weeds that grow theK itonet betwixt: 

My tpuA these nettles from the stones can port, 

No knife so keen to weed thee from my heart. Sunfi. 

Spt/iXERS of Yarn. n. s. [perhaps properljr sjxmlcrs.'} 
Are such as are employed to sec tiiat it be well ^ 
spun, and fit for the loom. .Diet, 

SPUMHl.'f* n. s. [spunia Lot.] Foam; froth. 

She — lette it [the medicine] boyle in soch a plite, 

Till that she sigh the tpmue white. Gower, Vonf. Am. B. 5. 

Materials dark and rrude, 

Of spirituous and fiery t/ntme, till touch'd 

Witti heaven’s ray, and temper’d, they shoot forth 

So beauteous, opening to the ambient* light. MUton, P. L. 

Waters frozen in pans, after their dissolution, leave a froth 
and $}mme upon them, which are caused by the airy parts dif¬ 
fused by the congealable mixture. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

To Spume, v. n. [spumo, Lat.] To foam ; to froth. 

Spu'mous .7 Latin; from the noun.] 

Spu'mv. 3 Frothy; foamy. 

The cause is the putrefaction oi the body by unnatural heat: 
the putrifying parts siifier a turgcscencc, and becoming airy and 
spumous, ascend into the surfaie of the water. Brown. 

Not with more madness, roiling from afiu*. 

The spumy waves proclaim the watery war; 

And mounting upwards with a mighty roar, 

March onwards, and insult the rocky shore. Eryden. 

The spumous and florid state of the blood, in passing through 
the luiii;s, arises from its own elasticity, and its violent motion, 
thejicriul particles expanding themselves. Arbuthnot. 

.Spun. Tlie pret. and part. pass, of spin. 

‘ The nymph nor spun, nor dress’d with artful pride; 

Her vest was gather’d up, her hair was ty'd. Addison. 

SPlINGE. ft. s. [spongta, Lai.] A sponge. See 
Sponge 

When he needs what you have glean’d, it is but squeezing 
you, and, sjjunge, you shall be dry again. Shahpeare, Jlamlel. 

Considering the motion that was impressed by the painter’s 
hand upon the spungr, compounded with the specifick gravity 
of the spuagic and the resistance of the air, the spungc did me- 
rlianically and unavoidably move in that particular line of 
motion. Jtrnlfcy, Serm. 

To Spunge. V. n. [rather To sponge."] I'o hang on 
others for maintenance. 

This will maintain you, with the perquisite of spuug'aig while 
you are young. Swi/l to Ony. 

Spu'nginbss.# n. s. Sponginess: which see. 

Colgf'avc. 

Spi/nginghouse. w. s. [spunge and house.] A house ■ 
to which debtors arc taken lieforc comniitnient to 
prison, where the bailiffs sponge upon them, or riot 
at their cost. 

A btuliff kept you the whole evening in a spunginghouse. 

Swi/t. 

Spu'ngy. adj. [from spMBgc.] 

T. Full of small holes, and soft like a sponge. 

Some English wool, vex’d in a Belgian loom. 

And into cloth of spungy softness made. 

Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 

.To ruin with worse air our staple trade. Eryden. 

2. Wet; moist; watery. 

I saw Jove’s bird, the Roman eagle, wing’d 
From the spungy south to this part of tlie west, 

There vamsh’a in the sun-beams. Sudetpeare, CynAeBne. 

3. Having the quality of imbibing. 

There is no lady of more softer bowels. 

More spungy to suck in the sense of dear. Shakspeare, 

Spunk.**^ «. s. See Sponk. i 

1, Touchwood; rotten wood. 

To ni^e white powder, the best way is by the powder of 
rotten willows; spunk, U touchwood propared, might perhaps 
make it russet. Brown, Vwg. Err. 

VOL. ir. 
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2 . Vivacity ; spirit; activity. A low and contemptible 
expression. 

SPUR.'f* n. s. [ppuji, Sax. spore, Danish, Icelandick, 
and Dutch; es^-on, French.] 

1. A sharp point fixed in the rider’s heel, with which 
he pricks his horse to drive him forward.^ 

He borrowing that homely armour for want of a better, had 
eome upon the spur to redeem Phiiocica’s picture. Sidney. 

Whether the body politick be 
A horse whereon the governour doth ride. 

Who, newly in the seat, tifat it may know 

He can command it, lets it straight feel the spur. Shakspeare, 

He presently set spurs to his horse, and departed with the 
rest or the company. KmUes, Hist, of the Turks. 

Was I for this entitled, sir. 

And girt with rusty sword and spur, * 

For fame and honour to wage battle ? Hudibras, 

2. Incitement; instigation. It is used with to before 
the cfiect. Drydeii has used it with tf; but, if he 
speaks properly, he means to make the following 
word pei'sonul. 

Seeing then that nothing can move, unless there lie some 
end, the desire whereof prnvoketli unto motion, how should 
that divine power of the soul, that spirit of our mind, ever stir 
itself into action, unless it have also the like spur? Hooker. 

What ncod we any spur, but our own cause. 

To prick ui to redress r* Shuksjteare, ,Ttd. Cats. 

His laws arc deep, and not vulgar; cot made upon the spur 
if n particular occasieii, hut out of providence of the future to 
iiiiike his people luore and more happy. Bacon. 

Reward is the spur of virtue iu all good arts, all laudable 
attempts; and emulation, which is the other spur, will never 
be wanting, when particular rewards are pro|)U9cd. Erydeu. 

The chief, if nut only spur to human industiy and action, i« 
uneasiness. Lo^e. 

The former may be a spur to the latter, till age makes him 
in love with the study, without any childish bait. Cheyue. 

3. The longest and largest leading root of a tree: 
hence probably the spur of a post, the short wooden 
buttress uflixed to it, to keep it firm in the ground. 

Malone. 

Grief and patience, rooted in him both. 

Mingle iheii spurs together. * Shakspeare, CymbeUne. 

The strong-bas’d promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs 

riiiek'd up the pine and cedar. Shalsjieare, Tempest. 

4. 'I'he sharp points on the legs of a cock with which 
he fights. 

Of liirds the bill is cf like matter widi the teeth: as fur their 
spur it is hut a nail. Bacon. 

Animals have natural weapons to defend and oflend ; some 
talons, sqpic claws, some spurs and licaks. Hay. 

5. Any thing standing out; a snag: as, the spttr cf a 
post. 8ee the third definition. 

6 . A sea-swallow. 

The sea-swallows they there [in Caldcy isle] call spurs. 

Hay, Hem. p. 245. 

To Sfun.'f' V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To prick with the .spur; to drive with the spur. 

My triend, who always takes rare to cure bis horse of starting 
Sts, spurred him up to the very side of the coach. . Addison. 

Your father, when he mounted, 

Rein’d ’em in strongly, and lie spurdd them hard. Eryden, 

Who would be at the trouble of learning, when he finds his 
ignorance is carcssezl ? But when you brow-beat and maul 
them, you make them men ; for though they iiavc no natural 
metal, yet, if they are spurred and kicked, they will mend 
their pace.. C'olUer on Pride. 

2, To instigate; to incite; to urge forward. 

Lovers break not hours. 

Unless ft be to conic before their time: 

Bo mucW'they ^r their expedition. _ Shakspeare. 

Let Uic awe he has got upon their minds be so tempered with 

S o 
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the mntlH of good-will, that affection may tpitr them to their 
dnjw. Locke, 

3. To drive by force. 

Love will not be tpuri^d to what it lonths, Skaktpeare, 

4. To fix a spur to. 

Castor the flame of fieiy steed, 

With well tpurr’d boot, took down; 

As uien, with leathern buckets, do 
Quench fire in country town. 

CHd JSallttd of 81. Oeorge for Snghnid. 

To Spur. v. «. 

1. To travel with great expodUion. 

With backward bows the Parthians shall be there, 

And, tpurrmg from the fight, confess their fear: 

A double wreath shall crown our Caesar’s brows. Dtyden. 

2. To press forward. * 

Asranius took tb’ alarm, while yet he led, 

- And, tpurring on, his equals soon o’erpass’d. Dtyden, Mn. 
Some bold men, though they begin with infinite ignorance 
and errour, yet, by tpurring on, refine themselves. Grew. 

To Spu'rgall.# ». a. \spm- and 'I'd wound or 

hurt with the ipur. Dr. Johnson has introduced 
into his Dictionary s/mrgalkd, as an adjective, with 
the cxamplea from Shalupeurc and Pope; but, in 
both, the word is a partici]>lc; and it wa.s a com¬ 
mon verb. See also Barret, und Sherwood. 

I was not made a horse, 

And yet I bear a burthen like an ass, 

SpurgaWd, and tir’d, by jaunting Uolingbrokc. 

Sha/apvare, llieh. II. 

I am ridden, Tranto, 

And tpurgalTd to the life of patience. 

Beaum. ami FI. Tnm. Tamed. 
Spare yourself, lest you bejade the good galioway, your own 
opiniatre wdt,and malic the very conceit itself blush with tpur- 
ga//i»g. MUloa, Aidiii. Hem, Defence, 

What I shall each tpurgaU’d hackney of the day. 

Or each new pension’d sycophant, pretend 

To break my windows, if I treat a niend r* Pope. 

Spu'bgali..# n. s. A hurt, occasioned by tlic too 
frequent use of the spur. Ask. 

SPURGE, n. s. [espurge, French; sjm-gie, Dutch, 
from purgOy Latin.} A plant violently purgative. 
Spurge is a general name in English lor all milky 
pur^tive plwts. Skinner. 

Every part of the plant abounds with a milky 
juice. There are seventy-one species of this plant, 
of which wartwort is one. Broad-leaved spurge is 
a biennial plant, and used in medicine under the 
name of cataputia minor. The milky juice in these 
plants is used by some to destroy warts; 4 tbut par¬ 
ticular care should be taken in the application, be¬ 
cause it is a strong caustick. Miller. 

That the leaves of cataputia, or spurge, being plucked up¬ 
wards or downwards, perform their operations by purge or 
vomh, is a strange conceit, ascribing unto plants positional 
operations. Brown, Vu/g. En. 

Spurge FUuc. n. s. {thpaeltm, Lat.3 A plant 
Spurge ImutbI, or Mezcrcoti. n. s. Ickameedaphne, 
Lot] A plant. 

Spurge Olive, n, s. [ckameclea, Lat.] A shrub. 
Spurge Wort. u. s. [xiphion, Lat.] A plant. • 
Spu'hging.# n. s. [from spurge.} Act of purging ; 
discharge. Obsolete. 

I have been gathering wolves’ hairs, v 

The mad dc^s foam, the adder’s ears; 

The tpttrging of a dead man’s eyes; 

And Al unce the evening star did rise. 

S. Jontott, MtuqtM tU Court. 

SPU'RIOUS. adj. {spurius, Lat.} 
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1. Not genuine; counterfeit; aduitmne.. 

Reformed churdiei nject not all traditions, but such as arc 

MiiWmtt, supentitious, ara not consonant to the prime rule of 
6 *. mue. 

Hie coin that shovs the first is generally reiected as tpuriout, 
nor is the other esteemed more authentick by the present 
Roman medalists. Adduon on Italy. 

If any thing else has been printed, in which we really hM 
any hand, it is loaded with tpurious additions. Bwi/T. 

2. Not legitimate;. bastard. 

Your mpiot, Cmsars, Pompeys, and your Catos, 

These gods on earth, ore all toe tpuriov* brood 

Of violated maids. Additon, Calc. 

Spu'biously.# adv. [from spurious.] Counterfeitly; 
falsely. 

The deposition,— confessing that the child hod been qsurt- 
oue/y passed upon Viigiuius for his own. 

Webster, Trag. of Appiui and Firgmia. 

Spu'biouskess. n, s. [from spttrious,] Adulteratcness; 
state of being counterfeit. 

_You proceed to Hippolytus, and speak of his apurioutnesi, 
wdth as much confidence as if you were able to prove it. 

Waterland. 

Spu'rling. «. s. [esperlan, French.] A small sca- 
fish. 

All-stunts, do lay for porke and sowsc. 

For sprats and spurlingt for your house. Tutsci. 

To SPURN-T V. a. [)'i)0[iuan, fpiipnan, Saxon, to 
kick; and so in our old Icxicograjdiy: “ To 
spurnijH or wyncyn, calcitro.” Prompt. Parv. 
And Barret; “ I will sporne or strike thee with my 
footc.”] 

1. lb kick ; to strike or drive with the foot. 

They suppos’d I could rend bars of steel. 

And spurn in pieces posts of adamant. StuJespeare, Hen. VI. 
Say my request’s unjust. 

And spurn me back; but if it be not so, , 

Thou art nut noncst. .SAakspeare, Corivl, 

You that did voiil 3’our liicnm upon iny beard. 

And foot roe as yon spurn a stranger cur » 

Over your threshold. Shakspeare, Merck, of Fen. 

He in the surging smoke 

Uplifted spum’d the ground. Milton, P. L. 

So was 1 forc’d 

To do a soverrign justice to myself. 

And spurn thee from my presence. Druden, Dan. Sebast. 

Then will 1 draw up my legs, and spurn her from me with 
my foot. Addison, S^cl. 

» A milk-white bull shall at your alt^ stand. 

That threats a fight, and spurns the rising sand. Pope. 

When Athens sinks l^ fates unjust. 

When wild barbarians spurn her dust. Pipe. 

Now they, who reach Parnassus’ lofty crown, 

Employ their pains to spurn some others down. Pope, 

2. To reject; to scorn; to put away with contempt; 
to disdain. 

In wisdom I should ask your name; 

But since thy outside looks so fiur and warlike. 

What safe and nicely 1 might well delay. 

By rule of knighthoM, I disdain and spurn. Skaispeare. 

3. To treat with contempt. 

Uomesdeks will pay a more nhearful service, when they find 
themselves not spurned, because fortune has laid them at their 
master’s feet. Locke. 

To Spubn. V. n. 

t. To make conteroptuous opposition; to make in¬ 
solent resistance. 

A ion to Uant the sword 

That guards the peace and safety of your person; _ 

Not more, to spurn at your most royal image. maksptare. 

1, Faadulph| do religiously demand 
Why thou agamst the churcti, our holy mother. 

So wilfully dost ^urn f Shakspeare, K. John. 
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Instruct me why 

VaaoG diould spurn ogainat our rule, and atir 

The tributary provinces to war. Phi&ps, BrUou. 

3. To toss up the heels: to kick or struggle. 

The drunken chairman in the kennel tpums, 

The glasaea shatters, and his charge o’erturns. Gay. 

Sporn.-J- «. s. [from the verb.] Kick; insolent and 
contemptuous treatment. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. Shaktpeare, Himi/et. 

What defence can properly be used in such a despicable eii* 
counter as this, but eidier the slap or the sjium F 

JlliUon, ColasterioH. 

Spu'bneiu# «. s. [from sjwm.] One who spurns. 

Sherwood. 

Spu'rney. w. s. a plant. 

ISpu'bred.* a(lj. [from spa?*.] Wearing spurs ; as, 
he was booted and sjmrred, 

Spu'kker. «. s. [from spur.1 One who uses spurs. 

.Si'u'itiiJEn.'f' n. s. [from s/tar.] One who makes 
spurs. 

Grauiercy, LoUier.Ieg; get me the spurrier. 

An’ thou bast fitted inc. B.Jouson, Staple t>f Kews. 

ISpub-roval.* n. s. A gold coin, first coined in 
Edward the fourth’s time: it w'as of fifteen shillings 
value in James the first’s time. It is sometimes 
written sjna-rial or rjfal. 

Twenty spur-ruyals for that word ! 

Beaum. and M. Tam. Tamed. 

liiave a paper with a spur-ryal in’t. B. Jonson, Alchemist. 

•Spu'bby.'^ «. s, [.vpwjfrV, Fr. Cotgrave. ^ergula^ 
Latin.*] A plant. 

To Spurt, v. ». [See To Spirt.] To fly out with a 
<|uick stream. 

If from a piinctare of a lancet, the manner of the spurting 
out of the blood will shew it. H’isemau, Surgery. 

Spu'rwav. «. s. [s^r and tery/.] A horseway; a 
l>rMlle-n;'«d; distinct from a road for carriages. 
SPUTA'TION. «. s. [5jDu/«»t, Latin.] The act of 
spitting. 

A moist conbiimption receives its noniciiclaturc from a moist 
sputaUon, or expectoration: a dry one is known by its dry 
cough. ^ Harvey on Cosisumplious. 

.Spu'tative.# a^. Ispvium, Lat.] Spitting much j 
inclined to spit. 

I made a short retirement, with intention to have visited the 
city of Bath, and to see whether among all kind ot affected 
persons, confluent thithci^ I could pick out any counsel to 
allay that spufative symptom, which yet rcmainetli upon me 
from my obstructions of the spleen. H'otton, Bent. p. j ;o. 

To SPU'TTER. V. n. {_sputo, Latin.] 

1. To emit moisture in small flying drops. 

If a manly drop or tw u fall down. 

It scalds along my cheeks, like tlie green wood. 

That, spuitering in the flame, works outwards into tears. 

” Drydeii. 

2. To fly out in small particles with some noise. 

The nightly viigin, while her wheel she pli«i, 

Foresees the storms impending in the skies. 

When sparkling lamps tlieir sputtering light advance^ 

And in the sockets oily bubbles dance. lirydeu. 

3. To speak hastily and obscurely, as with the mouth- 
full ; to throw out the spittle by hasty speech. 

A pinking owl sat sputtering at the sun, and awed him what 
he meant to stand staring her in the eyes. L'Estrmtge. 

They could neither oi tlicm speak their rage; and so fell a 
sputtering at one another, like two roasting apples. Congreve. 

Thou^ he sputter through a session, 

It never makes the least impression; 

Whate’er he speaks for madness goes. Swijl. 

To Spu'stter. u. «. To tlirow out with noise and 
hesitation. 
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Thou duet with lies the throne invade, 

Obtendii% hcav’n for whate’er ills bcfiiU; 

And sputtering under specious namm thy gall. Hrydcn. 

In the midst of caresses, and without the least pretendra in¬ 
citement, to sputter out the basest accusations ! Sunfi. 

Spi/tter. n. s. Moisture thrown out in small droi)s. 
Spu'tteeer. w. s. [from sputter.^ One that sputters. 
SPY. «. s. ipspio, Welsh; esjtion, French; spie, 
Dutch; speculator, Latin. It is observed by a 
German, that spp has been in all ages a wtnxl by 
which the eye, or office of the eye, has been ex¬ 
pressed: thus the Arimaspians of old, fabled to 
have but one eye, were so called from ari, which, 
among the nations of Caucasus, still signifies one, 
and spi, which has been received from the old 
Asiatick languages for an eye, sight, or one that 
see.<!.] One sent to yratch the conduct or motions 
of others; one sent to gain intelligence in an 
enemy’s camp or country. 

We’ll hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news, and we’ll talk with them too. 

And take upon’s the mystery of things, 

As if we were fiod’s sjiics. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Spies of the Volsriaiis 

iicld me ill chacc, that I was forc’d to wheel 

Three or four miles about. Shakspeare, Coriul. 

Every coruer was possessed by diligent spies upon their master 
and mistress. Clarendon. 

I come no spy. 

With purpose to explore, or to disturb. 

The secrets of your realm. Milton, P. L. 

.Such eoniiiiaiid wc had. 

To see that none thence issu'd forth a spy. 

Or enemy, while God was in his work. MUIon, P. L. 

Nothing lies hid from radiant eyes; 

All they subdue beeume their spies: 

Secrets, as chosen jewels, are 

Presented to oblige the lair. Waller. 

Over roy men I’ll set my careful spies. 

To watch rebellion in their very eyes. Drydi 11. 

These wretched spies of wit must tlien confess. 

They take more pains to please tliemscives tlic less. Drydcn. 

Those who attend on their state, arc so many spi$'* piarcdh 
upon them by the publick to observe tliem nearly. Allerbury. 
To Spy. v. a. [See Spy. n. s.] 

1. To discover by the eye at a distance, or in a state 
of concealiiieiit; to espy. 

Light hath no longiir, but is all eye; 

If it could sprak as well as 

This were the worst that it could say. 

That being well 1 fain would stay. ' Donne. 

As agtsc spy'a two gentle fawns. Milton, P. L. 

A couqtryiimn spied a sniikc under a hedge, half froaen to 
death. _ L'Esiranje. 

My brother Gnyomar, methinks, I sjty: 

Haste in bis ste|is, and wonder in his eye. *■ Hiydeti. 

One ill reading skip’d over ail sentences where he spy'd a 
note of admiration. Sitii/f. 

2. To discover by close examination. 

Let a lawyer tell he has spy’d some defect in an entail, how 
solicitous are they to repair that errour? Dec. qfChr. Piety. 

3. To search or discover by artiflee. 

Moses sent to spy out Joaecr, and took the villages. 

• ’ Numbers, 

To Spy. w. m. To search narrowly. 

- It is my uaturc’s plicae 

'To spy into abuse; and oft my jealousy 

Shap^ faults that arc not^ Shakspeare, Othello. 

Spy'boat. n. s. [s/iy and baat.2 A boat sent out for 
intelligence. 

Giving the coloiu: of the sea to their spyhoats, to keep them 
from being discovered, came from the Vciicti. Arbidt.not. 
SQUARs'J' adj, [I know not whence derived. Dr« 
Johnson. — Squab, Snctli. corpus niollc ct pinguc; 
502 
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squaMtOt obesuU: prefixo sibilo ab Icei, quapjwt, 
obesum quid et luxurians pinguedine. Serenius.] 

1. Unfeathered: newly hatched. 

Why miuC old pigeons, and they stale, be drest. 

When there's so many sguidi ones in the nest f -Xing, 

2. Fat; thick and stout; awkwardly bulky. 

The nappy ale goes round. 

Nor the tjuai dau^ter nor the wife were nice, 

Each health the youths began, Sim pledg’d it twice. 'Betttrlon. 

Squab, n. s. A kind of sofa or couch; a stuffed 
cushion. 

On her large reeaftyoa find her spread, 

' Like a fat corpse upon a bed. Pope, Imil. of E. of Donet. 

Squab, adv. With a heavy sudden fall; plump and 
flat. A low word. 

Hie eagle took the tortoise up into the air, and dropt him 
down, tqu/di, upon a rock, that dashed him to pieces. 

, L'Eitrangt. 

Squabpif/. n. s. [_squab and pieJ] A pic made of mqny 
ingredients. 

Cornwal sqwih^ne, and Devon whitepol brings. 

And Leister beaus and bacon, food of kings. iffing. 

To Squab, v. n. To fall down plump or flat; to 
gquei&h or squalsh. 

Squa'bbisu. adj. [from s^r/uA] Thick; heavy; 
fleshy. 

. Diet renders them of a squabbitk or lardy habit of body. 

To SQUA'BBLE. v. n. Ikcebla, Swedish.] To quanidf; 
to debate peevishly; to wrangle; to fight. A low 
Vord. 

Drunk? and speak parrot? and tqiiabbfe 9 swagger? oh, 
thou iuvinrible spirit of wine! Slmkspcare, Othello. 

I tbonglit it not improper, in a tqtutlMrtir and contentious 
age, to detect the vanity of roiifidiug ignorance. GlanvUle. 

If there must be disputes, is not iqiulMng less inconvenient 
than murder ? Collier on Duelling. 

Hic sense of these propositions is very plain, though logi¬ 
cians might tquahUe a whole day, whether thw shoulil rank 
them under negative or a{rirmati|e. Watts, Logick. 

Squa'bbub. ». s. [from the verb.] A low brawl; a 
pclty*quarrcl. 

In popular factions, pragmatick fools commonly begin the 
squabble, and crafty knaves reap the benefit. U Estrange. 

A man whose personal courage is suspected, is not to drive 
squadrons before him; but may be allowed the merit of some 
squabble, or throwing a bottle at his neighbour’s head. 

Arbulhnot. 

Squa'bbler. n. s. [from squabble."] A quarrelsome 
fellow; a brawler. 

Squad.^^ n. s. [escouade, Fr.] A company of armed 
men: usually applied to those who are learning the 
militaj^ exercise. ^ 

SQUA'DRON. ». s. {escadrotii Fr. squadrone, Ital. 
from quadratus, Latin.] 

1. A body of men drawn up square. 

Those half-rounding guards 

Just met, and closing stood in squ^on joined. Mdtm, P, L. 

2. A part of an army; n troop!. 

Eurimidon then ran’d bis horse, that trotted neighing 1^; 
The king a foot^nao, and so scowresthe squadrons orderly. 

Olapman, 

Nothing the Moors were more afraid of, than in a set battle 
to fight with squadrons coming orderly on. Xialles. 

TnenbeautennsAtys, withliiliq hied. 

Of equal age, the second squadron led. Dsyden. 

3. Part of a fleet; a certain number of ships. 

Roma could not maintain its dominion over so many pro- 
Vinces, without tquadruns ready equipt. Arbutkml. 

Squa'droned. adj. [from sqtmdron.] Fonned into 
8qii;^drMM.it. 
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They filadly thither haste, and Iw a ehenr 
Of squ^on’d angeJs, hear Ms carol suqg. Mdton, P. L 

^QUA'LID. adj. [squalidust Latin.] Foul; nasty; 
filthy. 

A doleful case desires a doleful song. 

Without vain art or curious compliments. 

And squalid fortune, into baseness flowing, 

Doth scorn the pride of wonted ornaments. Spenser. 

Uncorob’d his locks, and squalid his attire. 

Unlike the trim oflovc andgB;y desire, Dryden, JTn. Tali. 

All these Cocytus bounds with squalid reeds. 

With muddy ditches and with deadly weeds. Dryden. 

Squam'dity .#7 »j. s. [from sg'ua/td.] The state ot- 
Squa'lioness. 5 quality of being squalid. Scott. 

'To SQUALL.*!* V. ». [sqwaela, Su. Goth. Serenius 
explains this word as denoting the cry of sick 
infants; and tlicrcforc refers it to the Icel qidlla, to 
complain on account of sickness or sorrow.] 'I'u 
scream out as a child or woman frighted. 

In my neighbourhood, a very pretty prattling shoulder of 
veal squalls out at the sight of a knife. Speclaloi. 

I put five into my coat pocket; and as to the sixth, I made 
a countenance as if I would cat him alive. The poor man 
squalled terribb’. Swft. 

Cornelius sunk back on a chair; the guests stood astonished; 
the infant sqttawled. Arbulhnot and Pope 

Squall."!' n.s. [from the verb.] 

1. Loud scream. 

There oft are heard the notes of infant woe. 

The short thick sob, loud scream, and shriller squad. Pape, 

2 . Sudden gust of wind. [The Arabic word chumd, 
signifying a sudden gust of wind, is still /etniiicil 
in use by our English sailors, who only have pre¬ 
fixed an s or hiss before it, calling it schxcaid, or, as 
we should choose now to spell it, n squall of wind. 
Dr. Harris on the 53d Chap, of Isaiah, ed. 1739. 
p. 199.] 

Squa'lleb. h. s. [from squall.] Screamer; one that 
screams. 

SQU/fLOlLn.s. [Latin.] Coarseness; nastiness; 
want of cleanliness and neattiess. 

What can filthy poverty give else but beggary, fuiiome nasti- 
nets, squalor, ugliness, hunger, and ti.irst? Burton. 

Take heed that their new flowers and sweetness do not as 
much corrupt as the others’ dryness and squalor. B. .Tonson. 

Sgus'LLV.*!” at^. [from squall.] Windy; gusty. A 
sailor’s word. 

Captain Crowe remarked that it was squally weather. 

Smollet. 

Squa'mous. acj. [squamass, Latin.] Scaly; covered 
with scales. 

The sea was replenished with fish, of the cattilapnous and 
squamose, as of the testaceous and crustaceous kinds. 

Woodward. 

Those galls and balls are produced, in the gems of oMc, which 
may be called m«arao«/oak-conc8. Derham, Phjs. TheoL 

To SQUA'NDkU.*!' v. a. [sfAav’wdwj, Germ, perdere, 
in nihilum redigere. — Hodie utimur composito 
verschwenden, dilapidare, nepotando perdere, quod 
dicitdf dc patrimonio; under veisckwender, pro* 
digus. Wachter.] 

1. lo scatter lavishly; to spend profusely; to throw 
away in idle prodigality. 

We squander away some part of our fortune at play. 

Merbwry. 

They often squandered, biitthey never gave. Savage. 

Never take a favourite waiting maid, to innnuate how great 
a fortune you brought, aod how little yon are allowea to 
squander. Swift. 

Then, in plain prose, were made two sort* of men. 

To squander some, and some to hide agen. Pape. 
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Tnic fricnck would rather lee luch thonghte a> they eom- 
uiunicate only to one another, than what they tgmnder about 
to all the world. P<^f. 

How uncertun it it, whether the years we propose to our¬ 
selves shall be indulged to us, uncertain whether we shall have 
power or even inclination to improve them better than those 
we now tquander away. JRogert, 

2. To scatter; to dissipate; to disperse. 

He hath an argosic bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies, 
and other ventures he hath tauander'd abroad. Shaktpeare. 

Hie troops we iquandePd first again appear 
From several quarters, and enclose the rear. Dryden. 

He is a successful warrior. 

And has the soldiers’ hearts: upon the skirls 
OfArragon our tquander'd tt^ps he rallies. Dryden. 

.SauA'NDKR.# 71 . 5. [from the verb.] The act of 
Bltiuandcriiig. 

The waste of our resources, and the tquander of our oppor¬ 
tunities. Inq, into the Slate of Ihe A'ation, {tSo 6 ,) p.9S< 

Squa'moerkr. 71 . s. [from sqmnder .1 A spendthrift; 
a prodigal; a waster; a lavishcr. 

Plenty in their own keeping teaches them from the bc^in- 
niog to be tquanderers and wasters. iMcke. 

SQLARE.X Welsh; qmdraiust Lat.] 

1. Cornered: having right angles. 

All the doors and posts were tquare, with the windows. 

1 Kings, vii. 5. 

Water and air the varied form confound; 

The straight looks crooked, and the square grows round. Prior. 

2. Forming a right angle. 

Tliis instrument is for striking lines tquare to other lines or 
streight sides, and try the squareness of their work. Moron. 

3. Cornered; having angle.s of whatever content: as, 
thre^ square, five square. 

Catching up in haste his three tquare shield, 

And shining helmet, soon him buckled to tiic field. Spenser. 

The rinvicle is a crooked bone, in the figure of an S, one 
endof which being thicker,and almost three tquare,y» inserted 
into the first bone of the sternon. Witenian, Surgery. 

Parallel; exactly suitable. 

She’s a most triumphant lady, if report be tquare to her. 

Shaktpeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

5. Strong; stout; well set: as, a. square man. 

6 . E(]ual; exact; honest; fair: os, square dealing. 

All have not oflended; 

For those that were, it is not square to take 
On those that are, revenge; enmes, like to lands, 

Are not inherited. Shaktpeare, Timm. 

Let’s have fair play. 

Square dealing I would wish yc. Beauni. and Ft. Chancet. 

7. [In geometry.] Square root of any number is that 
which, nyiltiplicd by itself, produces the square, as 
4 is the square root of 16; because 4x4— 16; and 
likewise 6 is the square root of 36, as 6x^ 

Squabe."^ 71 . s. Iquadra, Latin.] 

1. A figure with right angles and equal sides. 

Then did a sharped spire of diamond bright, 

Ten feet each way in t^re appem to me, 
justly proportion’d up into bis height, 

So far as archer might his level see. Spenser. 

Rais’d of grassy turf their table was; 

And on ber ample tquare from ride to side 

All Autumn pird. Milton, P. L. 

2. An area of four sides, with houses on each side. 

The statue of Alexander VII. stands in the large tquare of 

the town. Adrian on Italy. 

3. Content of an angle. 

In rectangle triangles, the square which is mode of the ride 
that siibtendeth the right an^le, it equal to the squares wtilch 
are made of the tides, containing the right angle. Brown. 

4. A rule or instrutnent ^ which workmen measure 
or form their an^^Ics. Dr. Johnson. — This worti 
was formerly written squire ; and is so given in oiii 
old lexicography. [Fr. esquierre.'} 
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Temgmnce, srid he, with golden squire. 

Betwixt them Wh con measure out n meane. Spenier, V. Q. 

It is said, that the Lesbians biiildcd with so ^od gr.icc, 
that they measured their tqtdret and rules with them walk, and 
not their walls with their squires and rules. 

Summary of Du Bart. (i6ai,) Adv. a. 
Forth to the solemn oak you bring the square. 

And span the mnsiy trunk before you ciy, ’tis fair. Shenslone. 

5. Rule; regularity; exact proportion; justness of 
workmanship or conduct. Not now much used. 

In St. Paul’s time, the integrity of Rome was famous: Co¬ 
rinth many ways reproved; they of Galatia much more out of 
tquare. Hooker. 

The whole ordinance of that government was at first evil 
plotted, and through other oversights came more out of 
square, to that disorder which it is now come unto. 

Spenser on Ireland, 

I have not kept my square, but that to conic 
Shall ail be done by th' rule. Shaksjicorc, Ant. and Cleop. 

Nothing so much setteth tliis art of influence out of tquare 
and rule as education. Ralegh. 

6 . Squadron; troops formeil square. Not now in 

use. 

He alone 

Dealt on licutcnantiy, and no practice had 

In the brave squares of war. Shaktpeare. 

Our superfluous lacqueys, and our peasants, 

Who in unnecessary action swarm • 

About our squares of battle, were enow 

To purge tins field of such a bilding foe. Shaktpeare. 

7. A square number is when another called its root 
can be exactly found, which multiplied by itself 
})roduces the square. The following example i^ot 
accurate. 

Advance thy golden mountains to the skies. 

On the broad base of fifty thousand rise; 

.\dd one round hundred, and, if that’s not fiur, 

Add fifty more, and bring it to a square. Pope. 

8. Quaternion; number four. Though perhaps iii 
the following lines, square may mean only capacity. 

I profess 

Myself an enemy to ail oth« joys 

Which the most precious tquare of sense possesses, • 

And find I "m alone felicitate 

In yoiu- dear love. Shaktpeare. 

9. Level; equalit}'. 

Men should sort themselves with their equals; for a rich 
man that converses upon the square witli a poor man, shall 
certainly undoe him, L'Estrange. 

\Vc live not on the tquare with such as these, 

' Such are our betters who can better please. Dryden. 

10. Quartile; the astrological situation of planets, 
distant ninety degrees from each other. 

To the ouier five 

Their planetary motions, and aspects, 

In sextile, tquare, and trine and opposite 
Of noxious efficac}'. Milton, P, L. 

It. Rule; conformity. A proverbial use. 

I shall break no squares whether it be so or not. L*Estrange. 
12. ^SgUAitEs go. The game proceeds. Chessboards 
being full of squares. 

One frog looked about him to see bow squares went with 
their new king. L'Estrange. 

To Square, v. a. Iqiuidro, Lat. from the noun.] 
iv To form with right angles. 

2. To reduce to a square. 

Circles to tquare, and cubes to douUe, 

Woii’d ^vc a man excesrive trouble. Prior. 

3. 'J'o measure; to reduce to a measure. 

Stubborn criticks, apt, without a theme 

For dqiravation, to square all the sex 

By Cressid’s rule. Shaktpeare. 

4. To adjust; to regulate; to mould; to shape. 
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^ainpeare, 


Wittt. Taie. 
Stakipeare. 


Creech. 


Dryden. 
WooduHxrd. 


Dreamt ore toyi; 

Yet for this onee, yea •upentitioiuly, 

1 will be squar'd by thi*. 

How IVantickly I square my talk! 

Thou’rt said to nave a itubbm soul, 

’Xliat apprehends no farther than world, 

And sqmt^sl thy life accordingly. Skaksfearc. 

He employs not on us the hammer and the chizicl, with an 
intent to wound or mangle us, but only to square and fashion 
odf hard and stubborn hearts. -Bqyle, Seraph. Love. 

God has designed us a measure of our undertakings; his 
Word and law, the proportions whereof wc are to square 
onr actions. Dee. of Chr. Piety. 

The oracle was inibreed to proelum Socrates to be the 
wisest man in the world, because he a[^lied his studies to the 
moral part, the squaring men’s lives. Ummuthd. 

His preadiing much, but more his practice wrought; 

A living sermon of the truths he taught; 

For this by rules severe his life he squar'd, 

■That all might sec the doctrine which they heard. Drydcn. 

This must convince ail such who have, upon a wrong inter¬ 
pretation, presumed to square opinions % tneirs, and have in 
loud exekmations shewn their abhorrence of university edu¬ 
cation. SuAft. 

5. To accommodate; to fit. 

Eye me, blest providence, and square luy trial 
To my proportion’d strength. MiUon, Comus. 

•Some professions can equally square themselves to, and thrive 
under all rtjkoiutions of government. South. 

6. To rcs|x«t in quartile. 

O’er libra’s sign a crowd of foes prevails. 

The icy goat and crab that square tue scales. 

To Square.■ f' w. n. 

1. suit with; to fit with. 

I set them by the rule, and, ns they squa/r, 

Ur deviate from undoubted doctrine, fare. 

His description sqmres exaedy to lime. 

These marine bodies do not square with those opinions, but 
exhibit phoenoinena that thwart them. Woodward. 

2. To quarrel; to go to opposite sides. Obsolete. 
The French word conirecarrer has the same im- 

, }M»rt. Dr. Johnson, in a Note on Shnkspeare. — 
The French qmrrer has also been referretl to: se 
qttarrer, “ to strut or square it; to look big; to 
• caiTy tlie arms a>kembo, braggadochio-like.” Cot- 

gi’nve. 

But dicy do square, that all their elves for fear 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. 

^ Shakspeare, Mids. K. Dr. 

Ate yew such fools 

To square for this? would it oife>>d you then 

That both should speed ? Titus Andromeus. 

Squa'rekess. m. s. [fi-om square.'} The state of being 
square. 

This instrument is for striking liims square to other lines or 
strait lines, and tty the squareness of thmr work. Moxon. 

Motion, squareness, or any pardculor shape, are the acci¬ 
dents of body. Watts, Logick. 

To SQUASH."t* V, a. [from quash ,■ schiacciare, Ital.] 
»To crash into pulp; to batter or make as flat as a 
cake. , 

Squash, n. s. [from quash.} « 

1. Any thing soft and easily crushed. 

Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough for a boy, 
as a squash is before it is a peascod, or a coddling, when it is 
almost an apple. Skakspeare, Tut. Night. 

2. IJI&lqp^.} A plant. Miller. 

Squash is an Indian kimi of pumpion that grows apace. 

Boyk. 

3. Any thing unripe; an;^ thing soft. In contempt. 

Mow like I then was to diu kernel. 

This squash, thb gentleman. Skakspeare, Wkl. Tale, 

4. A suddsm fidl. 

Since they will overload my shoulders, I shall throw down 
the burden with a tywRk among than. Arbulknoi, 


5. A thock of soft bodies. 

My fell was stopped by a terrible squash that sounded lowler 
than the cataract of Niagara. Swi/t. * 

To SQUAT. V. n. [quattatv, Ittdlan.] To sit cowering; 
to sit close to the mound. 

To Squat.# v. a. To bruise or make fiat by letting 
foil. Grosc noticcs this as a provincial word. Barret 
thus gives it^ under the verb thrtm; ** To squatte or 
throwe any thing against the ground.” Alv. 1580. 
Squat. a< 0 . [from the v«b .3 

1. Cowering; close to the ground. 

jmm there they found. 

Squat like a toad, close at thenar of Eve. MiUon, P.L. 

Her dearest comrades never caught her 
Squat on her hams. Swift. 

2. Short and thick; having one part close to another, 
as those of an animal contracted and cowering. 

The squill-insect is so called from some similitude to tho 
squill-fish: the head is broad and squat. Grew. 

Alma ill verse, in prose, the mina. 

Throughout the body squat or tall. 

Is hon&fide, all in all. Prior. 

Squat, n. s. 

1. The posture of cowering or lying dose. 

A stitch-fell’n cheek that hangs below the Jaw; 

Such wrinkles ns a skilful hand would draw 
For an old grandam ape, when with a grace 
She sits at squat, and scrubs her leathern face. Drydai. 

2, A sudden fall. 

Bruises, squats and falls, which often kill others, ( .nn bring 
little hurt to those that are temperate. f/erberl. 

Squat, r. s. A sort of mineral. 

The squat consists of tin ore and spar incorporated. 

Woodtoard. 

To Squawl.# See To Squau.. 

To SQUEAK. i>. n. [syroar^q, Swedish.] . 

1. To set up a sudden dolorous cry; to cry out with 
pain. 

2. To cry with a shrill acute tone. 

The sheeted dead 

Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets. Skakspeare 
Cart wheels squeak not when they are liquored. Baeon 
1 see the new Arion sail. 

The lute still trembling underneath thy nail; 

At thy well sharpen’d thumb from shore to shore, 

The trebles squeak for fear, the bases roar. Drydru, 

Blunderbusses planted in every loop-hole, go off at the 
squeaking of a fiddle and the thrumming of a guitar, liryden. 

Who can endure to hear one of the rough old Romans 
squeaking through the mouth of an eunuch ? Addison. 

How like brutes oigans are to ours; • 

Tliey grant, if higher powers think fit, 

A hear might soon be made a vrit; 

And that for any thing in nature, 

Pigs might squeak love-odes, dogs bark satyr. Piior. 

In fiorid impotence he speaks. 

And as the prompter brea^es, the puppet squeaks. Pope. 

Zoilus calls the companions of Ulysses the squeaking pigs of 
Homer. Odyss. 

3. To break bilence or secrecy for fear or paui. 

If be be ubsdnatc, put a dvil question to him upon the rack, 
and he squeaks, 1 warrant him. Dryden, Don Sebait. 

SQUEAK.'f ». s. [from the verb.] 

1. A cry of pain. 

Ran row and calf, and family of hogs. 

In paniek horrour of pursuing dogs: 

With many a deadly gjrunt and doleful squeak, 

Upor swine J as if weir pretty hearts woii’d break. - Dryden. 

2 . A shrill quick cry, not of pain. 

The coquette—with a ^eat many skittish notes, affected 
squeaks, and studied inconnstendcs, mstinguished herself from 
the rest of the company. Tatkr, No. 157. 

Squea'keb.# n.s. [from iqiuedk.} One who cries 
with a shrill acute tone. 
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Mimical tqueaken and tellowon, the vw-^orious ad> 
miren only of themaeWet, and thoie of their own fadiioned 
fiicc and gesture. 

Eduard, Obt, on Atuw. io Coat, of the Cl, f. 137. 
To Squeal.*!' v. n. [rgwae/oy Sii. Goth. Sec To 
Squali..] To C17 widt a dtrill sharp voice; to 
cry with pain. Squeak seems a shoist sudden cry, 
and squeal a cry continued. 

She pinched me, and called me a iquealing chit. 

^ Taller, No. i.r. 

SQUEA'MISH.*)* a^. [for quaxamish or quedmish, 
from qualm. Dr. Johnson. — And thus formerly 
our word was squamisk .- ** To be squamish or nice.” 
Barret, Alv. 1580.3 Nice; fastidious; easily dis¬ 
gusted; hating the stomach easily turned; being 
apt to take onence without mucii reason. It is 
used always in dislike either real or ironical. 

Yet, for countenance sake, be seemed very tgueamiih in re¬ 
spect of the charge he had of the princess Pamela. Sidney. 

Quoth he, that honour’s very tgueamish. 

That takes a basting for a blemish; 

For what’s more honourable than scars, 

Or skin to tatters rent in wars ? lludihrai. 

His musick is rustick, and perhaps too plain. 

The men of xqueaniiih taste to entertain. Soulherr., 

It is rare to sec a man at once tgueanihh and voracious. 

South. 

There is no occasion to oppose the ancients and the moderns, 
or to lie tqueamish on cither side. He that wisely conducts his 
mind in the pursuit of knowledge, will gather what lights he 
can from cither. Locke. 

SgUEA'MisHLY."!" adv. [from squeamish."] In a fastidi¬ 
ous manner. Sherwood. 

Too palpable therefore is the modern delicacy of the writer 
of the Battle of Hastings, who thus tquemmhly introduces 
this talc of Saxon perfidy:. 

“ I, tho' a Sa.\on, yet the truth will telle.” 

IVarlou, Rowley Enq. p.yn. 

.ScnEA'Misi.wESS. «. s. [from squeamish."] Niccnes.s ; 
delicacy; Ikslidiousness. 

The thorough-paced politician must laugh at the tqueamuh- 
ncts of his conscience, and read it another lecture. South. 

Upon their principles they may revive the worship of tlic 
host of heaven; it is but conquering a little squeatmthnets of 
stomach. Slilliiig^rl. 

To administer thu dose, fifty thousand operators, consider¬ 
ing the tqueamiihnest of some stomachs, luid tlie peevishness of 
young children, is but reasonable. Swift. 

Squea'siness.# M. 5. [from sgi/ra.^.] Nausen; quea- 
sincss; fastidiousness. 

A squeoiiness and rising up of the heart against any mean, 
vulgar, or mechanical condition of men. 

Hammond, fVorki, iv. 614 . 

SQUEA'SY.* adj. Queasy; nice; squoninisli; liis- 
tidiuus; scrupulous. 

He is as sqtteazy of his commendations as his coiirtcsic. 

£p. Earle, Characl. rfu blunt Man. 

In equeaiy stomachs honey turns to gall. Drydcn. 

To SQUEEZE.*!* v. a. [cpiyan, Saxon; gwaipt, 
Welsh, to squeeze, to press. So in Amiorick. 
From ys gwa^u comes the English word. Sec 
Davies and Richards. But the Sax. cpij'an, to 
quash, is the preferable origin; according to which 
form our word was once written: “ To sqtiise or 
. thrust together, presso.” Barret, Alv. 1580.] 

. To press; to crush between two bodies. 

It is applied to the Mtwezing^ or pressing of things down- 
wards, as in the presses lor printing. IVilkim. 

The sinking of the earth lyould make a convulsion of the 
air, and that crack must so shake or squeeze die atmosphere, 
as to bring down all the remaining va|ioars. Burnet. 
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He reel’d the product of his labour’d ground. 

And squeez’d the combs with golden Uquor crown’d. EryHrn. 

None acted mournings forc’d to show. 

Or squeeze bis eyes to make the torrent flow. Drydcn. 

When Florio speaks, what viigin could withstand. 

If gentle Damon did not squeeze her hand ? Potw. 

2. To op]iress; to crush; to harass by extortion. 

In a civil war people must expect to be crushed aad squeezed 
toward the burden. VEstrange. 

3. To force between close bodies. 

To Sqijeeze. V. n. 

1. To act or pass, in consequence of compression. 

A concave sphere of gold filled with water mid soldered up, 
upon prmsing the sphere with ^reat force, let the water squeeze 
through it, and stand all over its outside in multitudes of small 
drops, like dew, without bursting or cracking the body of the 

Xewton, Opt. 

2 . To force way through close bodies. 

Many a publick minister comes empty in; but when he Iia^ 
crammed his guts, he is fain to squeeze hard before he can get 
olf. L’Estrangc. 

Squeeze. «. s. [from the verb.] Compression; pres¬ 
sure. 

A Kiibtilr artist stands with wond’rous bag. 

That bears imprison’d winds, of gentler sort 
Tlian those that erst Laertes’ son ^clos’d: 

Peaceful they sleep; but let the tuneful n/Nccxc; 

Of ialiouring elbow rouse them, out they fly 

Melodious, and with spritcly accents cliann. Philips, 

iSquee'zing.# m. s. [from sYaccse.] Act of squccz- 
ing. 

tVhat crowds of tliesc, impcnitently liold, * 

In sounds and jingling syllables grown old. 

Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 

Ev’n to the dregs and squeisings of the brain. /’«/»-. 

To SQUELC’H, or Nquei.sii.# v. a. [a corruption 
perhaps of squash.] To crush. Dr. Johnson, iu 
defining the verb squab, has used this word; not 
then iiitciidiiig, perhaps, to call the substiiiitit'c ^ 
low ludicrous word. » 

He has almost trod niy guts out: — 

O, ’twas your luck and mine to be squelch’d. • 

Beamii. and FI. N'ui: Vnlour. 

SQUELcii.-f* n. s. [from the verb.] Dr. Joluisoii 
calls this .substautivc a low ludicrous word; and 
defines it a heavy lail. It is indeed a very common 
expression, but is rather, as Grow terms it, a flat 
lull on one side. 

He tore the earth which he had sav’d 
From squelrh of knight, and storm’d and rav’d. Hudibras. 

So soon as the poor devil had recovered the squdah, away 
he scampers, bawling like road. L’Eslran^-, 

Squib.*!* n. s. Ischieften, Germ, to puslt forward. This 
etymology, though the best that I have found, is 
not very probable.] 

I. A small pipe of paper filled with wildfire. Usi^ 
in sport. ^ 

The armada at Calms,^sir Walter Raleigh was wont prettily 
to say. were suddenly driven away with squibs; for it was no 
more than a stratagem of fire-boats manlcss, and sent upon 
them. Bacon, War with Sjiaiu. 

The forest of the south compareth the French valour to a 
sqiM, or fire of flax, which burns and crackles for a time, but 
suddenly extinguishes. Howell, Voc, For. 

Lampoons, like squibs, may make a present blaze; 

But time, and thunaer, pay respect to bays. Waller. 

Furious be begins his march, 

Drives rattling o’er a brazen arch; 

With squSis and crackers arm’d to throw ♦ 

Among the trembling crowd below. Swift. 

CriUcks on verse, <ui squibs on triumphs uoit 
Proclaim tiie glory, and augment the state. Vomig. 
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2. suddoi flaali. 

^ Dead douds of ladneis, or li^t rjui&i of mirth. 

Donne, Poem, p. 341. 

3. A lampoon: a frequent c«lloquial expression. 

4. Any petty fellow. Not now in use. 

Adted for thdr pan by every ejini. 

That list at rdll them to revile or tnib. Spenser, HM. Tale. 
The soaib, in the coBunon dirasc, are culed libellms. 

TaOer, No. 88. 

iSquiix. ». $. [s^tta, sdtta, Lat. squUle, Fr.] 

1. A plant. 

It hath a large acrid bulbous root like an onion; 
ibe leaves are broad; thd flowers are like those of 
ornithogalum, or the starry hyacinth: they grow 
in a long spike, and come out before the leaves. 

Miller. 

Seed or kernels of apples and pears nut into a sqvMI, which 
is Bke a great onion, will come up earlier than in the earth 
itsdf. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

’Twill down like oxymel of sqtaUs. Roscommon. 

The selMamc atoms 
Can, in the truffle, furnish out a feast; 

And nauseate, in die scaly squill, the taste. Garth. 

2. A fish. '' ^ 

3. An inseict. 

The s|^»ri^.insect is so called from some similitude 
to the sjfutVf-fish, in having a long body covered 
with a crusty.composed of several rings: the head 
broad and squat. Grew. 

SgtJi'KAMCY.'f" H. s. {squimnee, squinancie, French ; 
squinatUia, Italian. Dr. Johnson. — Some of our 
old authors write this word squinacy, whence 
sqttituy s and thence quinsey seems more regularly 
formed:' Canker in the mouth; squiuade in the 
tliroate.” Bp. King, Thanksgiv. Serm. 1619, p. 21. 
** Being surprized by a squinzy.” Bp. Taylor, 
*HoIy ^^52.] An inflamma¬ 

tion in me mroat; a quinsey. 

# Used for sqmmsmaes and inflammations of the throat; it 
seemeth to have a mollifying and leniMng virtue. Bacon. 
In a sqmuaicy there is danger of suffocation. Wiseman. 

SQUINT.+ adj. [squinte, Dutch, oblique, trans¬ 
verse.] Looldng obliquely; looking not directly; 
looking suspicmusly. 

Herdgroom, I fear me, thou hare a sguint eye. 

Spenser, Skep. Cal. Aug. 
Her look is squint, with which wishly bcliolding one, she 
rix.edl]|,lookcth upon another. 

Trand, of BoccaUni, (i6a6,) p. 71. 
Wliere an equal poise of hope ana fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That 1 incline to hope rather tkm fear. 

And gladly banish squint suspicion. MUUm, Comus. 

^uiNT.# n. s. An oblique look. 

To Squint, v. n. To look obliquely; to look not in 
a direct line of vision. 

iwme enn syaiiil when they will; and children set upon a 
titble with a candle beldad them, both eyes will move out¬ 
wards, to see the li^t, and so induce sqtsMing. Jtacq/i. 

Not a period of &s epistle but sqtdiits towards another over 
against it. Pope. 

To Squint. v.a. * 

1. To form the eye to oblique vision. 

This is the foul Flibertigibbet; he the web and the 
pin, aquints the and mwes the harelip. Shakspeare, 

2. TftUira the eye tddiqaely. 

tfarkiii b<^ aoeady to tqmiU one eye upon the crown, and 
■v; if^asimher upon the sanctuary. Bacon, Hen. VII, 


SQUi'mxvXD. a^. [spiini and ^.] 

I. Having the sight directed oblique. 

He was 10 sgumleyed, that he eeetnea spitefiilly to look upon 
them whom he beheld. JCnoffes, Hist, of the Ti^is, 

a. Indirwt; oblique; malignant 

This u such a false and sqidnteyed praise, 

MHiich seeming to look upwards on his gloria^ 

Looks down upon my fears. . Denham. 

Squintife'oo. a^. Squinting. A cant word. 

The timbrel and the squsn^ego maid 
Of Isis awe thee; lest the gdfisTor sin. 

Should, with a swelling dropsy, stuff thy skin. Dryden, Pets. 
Squi'ntingly.* adv. [from synin/.] With an oblique 
look. Sherwood. 

To Squi'nv. V. n. To look asquint. A cant word. 

I remember thine eyes well enough: Do’st thou sauiny at 
roe? Shakspeare, k. Lear. 

SQUIRE, n. s. [contraction of esquire t escuyer, pp. 
See Esquihe.] 

1. A gentleman next in rank to a knight 

He will maintain you liken gentlewoman.—Ay, that Ir will, 
come cut and long tail under the degree of a squire. Shakspeare. ~ 
The rest are princes, barons, knights, squires. 

And gentlemen of blood. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

2. An attendant on a noble wnrriour. 

Old Butes’ form he took, Anebises’ squire 
Now left to rule Ascanius. Dryden, JEn. 

Knights, squires, and steeds must enter on the stage. Pope. 

3. An attcmlant at court. 

lieturn with her— 

I coalJ as well be brought 

To knee his throifb; and, sjuirr-like, pension beg. 

To keep base life a-foot. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

To Squihe.# V. a. To attend as a squire. This is. 
an ancient as well ns a modern gallant word; and 1 
wonder that Dr. Johnson overpassed it. 

He squiereth me both up and doiin. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Pro/. 
Squiring to tilt-yards, play-houses, and all such publick 
places. JB. Jonson, Cynth. Revels. 

He [a Frenchman] sqidres her to every place she visits, 
cither on pleasure or business. Guthrie, France, 

Squi'beiiood.* n. s. [from squirei} Rank and state 
SquFresiiip. 5 esquh-e. 

What profit hast thou reaped by this thy squirrshiji^ 

tMellou, Trans/, if Don Qtdr. iv. *5. 
If this should be tbc test of squirehond, it will go hard with 
a great number of my fraternity, ns well as myself, who must 
all be unsquired, because a greyhound will nut be allowed to 
keep us company. Smifl, Lett, to the King at Arms. 

Squi'hely.# adj. [from squire."] Becoming a squire. 

One very fit for this sguirely fnncUon. 

Shelton, TVand. of Don Quia. i. 4. 
Squi'kiiel.'I” m. s. lesew ieu, old French h ecttreuil, 
modern; from the Gr. extougof, of crgia, shade, and 
6ug», tail; the tail being a sort of covering for the 
animal. Scorel is our old word; which u In the 
Prompt. Parv.] A small animal that lives in 
woods, remarkable for leaping from tree to tree. 

One chanc’d to find a nut, ^ 

In the end of which a hole was cut, 

WMch lay upon a haael-root, 

^ere scatter’d by a squirrel: 

Which out the kernel gotten had; . . 

When quoth this fay, miar queen be glad. 

Let Obtfon be ne’er so mod. 

I’ll set you safe from peril. Drayton, 

To SQUIRT."!* 0. «. .[of uncertain etymologv. 
Dr.. Johnson. — Serenius refers it to the Su. Goth. 
squaetta, which has a similar meaning: and so 
sqwaettra, to scatter.] To throw Out m a quidc 
stream. 
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Sir Roger ibe raorbdly hated, ood uwd to hire {ellonrs to 
■tquirt kennri water upon him as he pawed along. Arbuthnot. 

7b SgoiHT. ».«. To prate ; to let fly. Low cant. 
You are so eivwi to iqmrHng up and down, and ciiattoring, 
that the world would uiy, I hM chosen a jack.puddiag for a 
prime minister. VBttrange. 

Squirt, n, s, ^from the mb.] 

1. An instrument bywltich a quick stream is ejected. 

He with his sgairt-fire con’d disperse 
Whole troops. Hudibreu. 

His weapons are a pin to scratch, and a tqmrt to bespatter. 

Pope. 

2. A small quick stream. 

Water those witli eqmrit of an infusion of the medicine in 
dunged water. Bacon, Nat. HiU. 

Squi'rter. r. s, [from s^tnV^] One that plies a 
squirt. 

The tgidrtert were at it with their kennel water, for they 
were mad for the loss of their bubble. . Arbulhnol. 

To STAB. V. a. [i/aoe», old Dutch.] 

1. To pierce with a pointed weapon. 

Hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 

Wife to thy Edward, to thy slauglitcr’d son; 

SiabVd by the self-same hand that made these wounds. 

Shaktpeare. 

Porcius, think, thou seest thy dying brother 
Stobb'd at his heart, and all besmear’d with blood. 

Storming at thee! Additon, Caio. 

2. To wound mortallv or mischievously. 

What tears will then be shed ! 

Then, to compleat her woes, will I espouse 

Hermione: — ’twill stab her to the heart! A. PUlipt. 

To Stau. V, n. 

1. To give a wound with a pointed weapon. 

None shall dare 

Witli shorten’d sword to $tah in closer war; 

But ill fair combat %ht. Dryden, Kn. Tale. 

Killing a man with a sword or a hatchet, are looked on as 
no distinct, ..pecies of action; but if the point of the sword first 
enter the body, it passes for a distinct species where it has a 
distinct name; as in England, where it is called itabbing. 

« Locke, 

2. To ofler a stab. 

Thou hid'st a thousand daggers in thv thoughts. 

Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart. 

To tlab at myfhiil life. Shaktpeare, Men. IV. 

3 . To give a mortal wound. 

He speaks poniards, and evny word tUtbt. S.iaktpeare. 

Stab. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A wound with a sharp pointed weapon. 

The elements 

Of whom your swords ore temper’d, may us well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemockt at slabs 
Kill the still dating waters. Shaktpeare. 

Oleander, 

Unworthy was thy fote, thou first of wairiours. 

To foil beneath a base assostin’s stab. 

2. A dark injurv; a sly mischief. 

3. A stroke; a blow. 

He had n scripture rea^ to repel tiiem all; ev^ pertinent 

text urged home being a cfirect etab to a temptation. Sooth. 

Staler, n. s. Xfrom stab."} Oap who stabs; a _privy 
murderer. 

STABrLIMENT. «. s. [from stabitis. Lot] Sup¬ 
port; flrmnew; act !of making firm. 

They serve for etab^ment, propagation and shade. Derhim. 
To Stabi'i.itate.# v. a. [from siaMlUas, Iiot] To 
moke stable; to establi^. 

The soul about itself dreummrates 
Her various forms, and what me most doth love 
She oft btfore bmelf tUMlUate*. 

More, Immert, of the Sosd, (1647,) '■ **■ 43 * 
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STABt'EtTE.*)^ H. s. [sfoit/ife, Frend); from stabililaf, 
Latin.] ' ' 

1. Stablmess; Readiness; strengtii to stand. 

Wisdom and knowledge shall he the ste&cfity of thy times. 

/f. xuiii. 6. 

By the same degrees that eith«’ of these happen, the stabUUy 
of the figure is by the same lessened. Temple. 

These mighty girders which the fabrick Innd, 

Those ribs robust end vast in order join’d. 

Such strength and such stability impart. 

That storms above, and earthquakes under ground 

Break not the pillars. Bluckmore. 

He began to try 

This and that hanging stone’s slMity. Cotton. 

2. Fixedness; not fluidity. 

Since fluidness and liability arc contraiy qualities, we may 
conceive that the firmness or tlahiiity of a body consists in this, 
that the particles which compose it do so rest, or arc intanglcd, 
that there is among them a mutual cohesion. Boyle. 

3. Firmness of resolution. 

STA'BLE. adj. Islable, Fr. kahilis, Lat.] 

1. Fixed; able to stand. 

2 * Steady; constant; fixed in resolution or conduct. 

If man would be unvariable. 

He must be like a rock or stone, V>r tree; 

For ev’n the perfect angels were not stable. 

But had a fall more desperate than wr. Vavics. 

He perfect, stable; but impet&ct we, 

Subject to change. Mryden, Kn. Tale. 

3. Strong; fixed in state or condition; durable. 

This region of chance and vanity, where nothing is slaMe, 
nothing equal; nothing could be raered to-day but what to¬ 
morrow might deprive us of. Rogers. 

To Sta'ble.# w. a. To make stable ; to fix ; to 
establish. Obsolete. 

Articles devised by the king’s highness to stable Christian 
quietness and unity among the people. 

Strype, Life of Abp. Cranmer, {under 1336.) 

STA'BLE. n. 5. {stabidum, l.at.] A house for beasts'. 

I will make Rabbah a stsMe for camels. . Efra, xkv. 3. 

Slothful disorder fill’d hu ihMe, * 

And sluttish plenty dedt’d her table. Prior. 

To Sta'ble. V. n. Istabulo, Latin.] To kennel ; to* 
dwell os beasts. 

Ill their palaces. 

Where luxury late reign’d, sea monsters Whelp’d 

And stabled. Milton, P. L. 

To STA'BLE.'f' V. a. {sitabulo, Latin.] To put into a 
stable. 

Pheebus, weoric of his yearly taske, 

Tstablcd hath his steeds in lowly lay. Spenser, Slurp, Cal, l.^or. 

Sta'bleuoy. 7 n> istable and bo^, or man.] One 

Sta'bleman. 3 who attends in the stable. 

As soon as you alight at tlie inn, dcUver your horses tq the 
itableboy. Swot. 

If the gentleman hath lain a night, get the stableman and tm 
scullion to stand in his way. Swijfl. 

I would with Jockeys from Newmarket dine, 

And to rough riders give my choicest wine; 

I would caress some slableman of note, 

,^nd imitate his language and his coat. Branislon. 

SrA'Bi.EMEss.'f* n. $. [from steAle,^ 

Po^er to stand. 

BcSoId the spaces, and the sldbimetie, and the swyft course 
of heven. Chancer, Bosth, L. 3, pr. 8. 

2 . Steadiness; constant^; stability. 

The king.beconuag graces ^ 

As justice, verity, temp’rance, sttMness, 

Bounty, persev’nnee, 1 have no relish of them. Sbsshpeare. 

Light.of understan^ng, stablenett of pennasioD. 

Tranuaiori if the Bibie, Prqf. 
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Sta'blestand. n. [In law.] Is ond of the four 
evidences or presumptions, whereby a man is con¬ 
vinced to intend the stealing of the king’s deer in 
the forest: and this is when a man is found at his 
standing in the forest with a cross bon' bent, ready 
to shoot at any deer; or with a long bow, or else 
standing close by a tree with greyhounds in a leash 
ready to slip. Camel. 

J’ll ke^> my tUMettafui where I lodge my wife, 1*11 go in 
couples with her. Shakspeare. 

Sta’bling.# n. s. [ironi stable.'] House or room for 
beasts. 

Her terror odcc^ on Aftic’s tawny shore, 

Now smok'd in dust, a itaNing now for wolves! 

2 'Aomton, Liberty, P. iii. 

To Sta'blish. V. a. lestablir, Fr. stabilh, Lat.] To 
establish; to fix; to settle. 

Tlien she began a treaty to procure. 

And ftab&sh terms lietwixt both their requests. Spram r. 

Stop eStisiou of our Christian blood. 

And steMA quietness on creiy side. SAaAspctire, Hen. VI. 
Comfort your hearts, and staiiisk you in every good work. 

2 Thett. ii. 171 

Poor hereticks in love tliere be. 

Which think to stablM dangerous constancy; 

But 1 have told them, since you will be true. 

You shall be true to them wno’re false to you. Home. 

His covenant sworn 

To David, slablM'd as the days of Heaven. Milton. 

Sta'bly.* adv. ffrom stable.] Firmly; steadily. 

Htdoet, and Sherwood. 
Stabujla'tion.* «. s. [stalmlatio, I^t.‘J Act of housing 
beasts. Not in use. Cttckeram. 

STACK.*!* n. s. [^stacca, Italiun. Dr. Johnson.— 
Mr. H. Tooke deduces it from the Sax. jrijan, 
to ascend; making it the past participle, with the 
pronunciation of k for g. Div. of Furl. ii. 276. 
283. The word, however, appears to be a northern 
substantive, viz. stack, Iccl. stack-gardur, an en¬ 
closure in which corn or hay stacks arc erected. 
See Dr. Jamieson in V. S-rACKVARD.] 

1. A large quantity of hay, corn, or wood, heaped 
up regularly together. 

Against every {uOar was a of billets above a man’s 
hdmt, which the watermen ti.at bring wood down the Seine 
laid thm. Bacoti, Hat. Hitt. 

While the marquis and his servant on foot were chasing the 
kid aixiut the ttaeb, the prince from horseback killed him with 
a pistol. WoUou, H. of Bwkingkam, 

While the cock 
To the stack or the barn-door. 

Stoutly struts, his dame before. Milton, L’All. 

Stacks of moist corn grow hot by fermentation. Kewlon. 
An inundation, says foe table, 

O’erflow’d a fanner’s barn and stable; 

Whole ricks of hay and stacks of com 

Were down foe sudden current born. Swift. 

2. A number of chimneys or funnels standing 

together. 

A mason making a stocA of chimneys, foe foundation of foe 
house sunk. Wiseman, Svr^liy. 

To Si'ACK. V, a. [from the noun.] To pile up regu¬ 
larly in ricks. * 

So likewise a hovd will serve for a room, 

To stadt on foe pease. Taster, 

The prices of ttaeking up of wood I shall gfve you. 

* Mortimer. 

•STA'cTB.'f" n. s. [raxrq, Gr. stacte, Lat. jtacte, Sax.] 
An aromatidc; the ram that disdlb firom the tree 
wUch produces myini. 
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Take sweet spices, stacte, and galbanum. JRs, xxx. 34. 
. Stade.% n. 5. [stadc, Fr. stadium, Lat] A fiir- 
long. 

The greatness of foe town, by that we could judge, stretch, 
eth in circuit some forty stadet. 

Home, Hitt, of the Sept. (ed. 1633,) p. 71. 

STA'DLE.*!* n. s. [peabel, Saxon, a foundation.] 

1. Any thing which serves for Ihpport to another. 

2. A staff; a crutch. Obsolete. 

He cometh out, — his weak steps governing 
And aged limbs of cypress iladle stout, 

I And with an ivy twine his waist is girt about Spenser, F. Q. 

3. A tree suffered to grow for coarse and common 
uses, as posts or rails. Of this meaning I am 
doubtful. Dr. Johnson.' — Staddles are young 
plants left standing at certain distances, when a 
wood is cut. 

I,cavc growing for stadillet the likeliest and best, 

'I'lioiigli seller aiul buyer dispatched the rest. Tiis-w;. 

(-'oppicc-woods, if you leave in thdin staddles too thick, 
will run to bushes ami briars, and have little clean tiadcrwciod. 

. Jlaetiii. 

To Sta'dle.'!* V. a. [from the noun.] To leave sul- 
ficient studies wiicn a wood is cut. 

First sec it well fenced, ere hewers begin; 

Then see it well staddled wilhoiit and within. Tuiuirr. 

Sta'uthoi.deb.*!' «..«. \_sladl mid hmidcn, Dutch.] The 
chief magistrate of the United Frovinccs. 

They ban secret powers given them, to treat concerning the 
priuee of Orange’s being their stadtholder. 

Jinruet, Hist, of his own Time, K. Oh. 11 . 

STAFF.'!' >>l(tveSt [I't^ac};, jtaf, Saxon; staff’, 

Danish; stafi Ifulch.] 

1. A stick witli which a man supports himself in 
walking. 

It much would please him, 

That of his fortunes you would uiake u staff 

To lean upon. Shaksprarc, Ant. and Ch op. 

Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chastisements, 
tliat thy rod as well as thy staff may oomfort us. King Charles. 

Is it'prubiiblc that he, who had met whole armies in buttle, 
should now throw away his staff, out of fear of a dog ? Jtroome, 

2. A prop; a support. 

Hope is a lover’s staff; walk hence with that. 

And mniiiqte it agidust despairing tiumgltts. Shakspeare. 

The boy was the very staff of my age, my very prop. 

lAaktpearr. 

If a subject be a son, then ought he to be a staff unto his 
father, wherewith not to strike, but to sustain him. Hotyday. 

3. A stick used ns a weapon ; a club; the handle of 
an edged or puintctl weapon. A dub properly in¬ 
cludes the notion^ of weight, and the slaffF of length. 

I cannot strike at wretched kernes, whose oniis 
Are hir’d to bear their staves. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

He that bought the skin ran greater ri^e than t’cfocr that 
sold it, and had the worse cud of foe staff. L*Estrange. 

With forks and staves the felon they pursue. Hryden, 

4. Any long pictx: of wood. 

He forthwith from the glittering unfurl’d 
The imperial ensign. MUton, P. L. 

To his single eye, that in his forehead glar’d 
Like a full moon, or a broad burnish’d shield, 

A forky staff wa dexterously apply’d, 

Which in foe spacious socket turning round, 

Scoopt out foe big round gelly from its ofb. Addison. 

5. Round or step of a ladder. 

Desffending and ascending by ladders, 1 ascended at one of 
six hundred and foirty-ninoifaiiwr, or eighty-nine fothoms. 

Brown, Trav, 

6 . An ensira of an office; a badge of authority. 

Mefoou^t this tltff, mine office-badge in court, 

Was broke in twun. Shakspeare, Hen, VI. 
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All his oflicen brake their «/«««/ but at their return new 
sfavet were delivered unto them. Hayward on Edw. VI, 

7. An CBtablisboient of officers, in various depart¬ 
ments, attached to generals and armies. 

8. Icelandick.] A stpnza; a series of verses 
regularly disposed, so as that, when the scries con¬ 
cluded, the same order begins again. 

Cowley found out that'no kind ottt^ is proper for an he* 
roick poem, ns being all too lyrical; yet though he wrote in 
couplets, where rhyme if freer from constraint, he afTccts lialf 
verses. Dryden. 

When Crito once a panegyrick show’d, 

He beat him with a ilaff of his own ode. Harte. 

Sta'ffisii. ar//. [froms<^] Stiff; harsh. Obsolete. 

A wit in youth not over diiU, heavy, knotty, and lumpish, 
but bard, tough, and thoujm somewhat ttaffith, both for learn¬ 
ing and whole course of living, proveth always best. Atcham. 
Sta'fftbee. n. s. A sort of ever green privet. 
STAG.'f' n.s. [Of this word I find no derivation. 
Dr. Johnson, -jr- Mr. H. Tooke pronounces it the 
past participle of the Rax. jti^an, to ascend; a 
name well apjilied, he says; the raised and 
head of the animal being the most striking circum¬ 
stance at the first sight of him. Div. of Purl. ii. 
282.] 

1. The m.^lc red deer; the male of the hind. 

To the plare a [loor seoucstred t/ag, 

That from the hunter’s aim nad la’cn a hurt. 

Did come to languish. Shaksprarr, As you like it. 

The swift stag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. Milton, P. L. 

Th’ inhabitants of seas and skies shall change. 

Awl fish on shore, and sUgs in air shall range. Dryden. 

The stag 

Hears his own feet, and thinks they sound like mure, 

And fears his hind legs will o’ertake his fore. Pope. 

2. A colt or fill}'; also a romping girl. North. 

Grose. 

STAGE."^' n.s. [estagc,Vr, Dr. Johnson.— Slagic, 
Teut. from stygen, elevare. Riliaii. And thus 
Mr. H. Tooke calls our stage the past particijilc of 
the Sax. iTijan, to ascend; as Dr. Jamieson also 
refers stage, a step, to steg, Germ, stigi, Icol. Ironi 
steigen, to ascend.] 

1. A floor raised to view on which any show is ex¬ 
hibited ; a raiseil floor of temporary use. 

We princes, I tel you, are set on stages, in the sight niul 
viewc of all the world. Q. E/is. Speech to Parliettieii/, (iy86.) 

I have seen the whole front of a mountebank’s stage, from 
one end to the other, faced with patents, certifientes, medals, 
and Heat seals, by which the several ])rinccs of Kiirope have 
testified tlwar esteem for the doctor! Tatter, No. *40. 

2. Tl»e theatre; the place of srcnick entcrtaiinnenls. 

And much good do’t you then. 

Brave plush and velvet men: 

Can feed on art; and, safe in your stage clothes. 

Dare quit, upon your oaths. 

The stagers and the stage wrights too. E- Jonson. 

Ihose two Mytilenc brethren, Imsciv born, crept out of a 
small galliot unto the majesty of g.-eat kings. Herein admire 
the wonderful changes and chances of these worldly things, 
now up, now down, as if the life of man were not of much 
more certainty than a stage play. Knolles, IJist. 

I ffliuntmn, agiiiist the enemies of the stage, that patterns of 
pi^, decently represented, may second the precepts. Dryden. 
One Livius Androuicus was the first stage player in Koine. 

Dryden, .Juu. Ded. 

Knights, squires, and steeds must eater on the stage. Pope. 

3. Any place where any thing is publickly transacted 
or TOirormed. 

V^en we are bom, we cry that we are come 
• To this great sto^e of fools. Shakspeare, K. Lear. ! 
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4. A place in which rest is taken on a journey; as 

much of a journey as is performed without inter¬ 
mission. [sfoft'o, Latin. Dr. Johnson. — Perhaps 

from the Goth, staiga, a way» a road; jtije) Sax. 
the same.] 

I shall put you in mind where it was you prombed to set out, 
or begin your first stage ; and beseech you to go before me niy 
guide. Uamvmad, Praet, (Jatech. 

Our nc.vt stage brought us to the mouth of the 'fiber. 

Addison. 

From thence compcll’d by craft and age. 

She makes the head her latest sta^e. Prior. 

We must not expect that our journey through the several 
stages of this life should be all smooth and even. Atteriury. 

By opening a passage from Muscovy to China, and marking 
the several stages, it was a journey of so many (lays. Baker. 

Men drop so fast, ere life’s raid stage we tread, 

Few know so many friends alive, as dead. Young, 

5. A single step of gradual process. 

The changes and vicissitude in wars are many; but chiefly 
in the seats or singes of the war, the weapons, and the manner 
of the conduct Bacon, Ess. 

This is by some called tlie first stage of a consumption, but 
1 had rather call it an ill habit preparatoiy to that distemper. 

Blackmore. 

To prepare the soul to be a fit inhabitant of that holy place 
to which we aspire, is to be brought to perfection by mdual 
advances through several bard and laborious stages m disci¬ 
pline. Rogers. 

The first stage of healing, or the discharge of matter, is by 
surgeons called digestion. Sharp, Surgery. 

To Stage, v. a. [from the noun.] To exhibit pub- - 
lickly. Out of use. 

1 love the people; 

But do not like to Ume me to their eyes; 

Though it do well, I do not relish well 

'riicir loud applause. Shakspeare, Meas.for Aleas. 

The quick comedians 
Extemp’rally will stage us, and present 
Our Alexandrian revels. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cteop, 

Stagecoa'ch. m. s. [_stagc and coach 7 \ A coach that 
keeps its stages; a coach that passes and repasses 
on certain days for tlie accommodation of passen¬ 
gers. 

The story was told me l^a priest, as we travelled in a. stage- 
roach. Addisone 

When late their miry sides stagecoaches show. 

Ami their st'tfiT horses through the town move slow, 

Tlicii let the prudent walker sbfles provide. Hay- 

.Sta'gfj.y.* adj. [from staged} Belonging to the 
sUige; befitting the singe. 

Nor may this be culled aii histrionick paradu, or slagely 
visard aud hypocrisy, while women seek to appear advimtagc'd 
in stature, or in beauty. Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 68. 

Sta'geplay. ». 5 . [stage and jilay,'} llieatrical cn- 
Icitaiument. 

1 ’his rough-cast unhewn poctiy was instead of slweplays for 
one hundred and twenty years. Dryden, Juv, Dedk. 

RtaVepl.\yeu. n. s. One who publickly represents 
actions on the stage. » 

Am.ong slaves, who exercised poljte arts, none sold so dear 
as stageplayers or actors. Ariutinat on Coins. 

Sa'A'GER. «. s. [from stage."] 

1. A player. 

You safe in your stage clothes, 

Dare quit, upon your oaths, _ 

The stagers and the stage-wrights too. B. Jonson. 

2. One who has long actra on the stage of life; a 
practitioner; a person of cunning. 

I’ve heard old cunning stagers 

Say, fools for argument use wagers. HudHras. 

One experisaced stager, that had baffled twentv traps and 
tricks before, discovered the plot. L'Estrasige. 
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Some tlttgtrt of the wiser sort 
■adc aU these idle wonderments thdr sMrt: 

who heard whatmr’iy fool could say. 

Would never fix his thought, but trim bis time awB}’. Drydtn. 

One cries out, thw $Ugen •> 

Come in good rime to make more work for wagers. Dryden. 

Be bv a parson cheated 1 
Had you been ciinuiug tUtgm, 

You might yourselves be treated 
By captains and by majors. Swifi. 

Sta'gery. 41 : n. s. [fi^m stage,'}^ Sceiiick athibition; 
show on the stdge. 

likening those grave controverries to a piece of itagery, or 
scene-work. MiUon, ApoL for Smectpnm. 

Sta'ceviI. n. t. A disease in horses. IHct. 

Sta'ggaro. n. s. [from A four year old stag. 

Ainsworth. 

To STA'GGER. v. n. Istaggeren, Butch.] 

1. To reel; not to stand or walk steadily. 

He b^n to appear sick and giddy, and to ttagger ; after 
which he fell down as dead. Boplc. 

He struck with all his might 
Full on the helmet of th* unwaiy knight: 

Deep was the wound; hifc Mta^ger’d with the blow. Dn/den. 

Ttiem revelling the Tentyntes invade, 

Bv pddy heads and ttaggering Ic^ betray’d. Tate, 

2. To faint; to begin to give way. 

llie enemy s^gcri.’ if you follow your blow, he fulls at 
your feet; but it you allow him respite, be will recover his 
strength) Addison. 

3. To hesitate; to fall into doubt; to become less 
confident or determined. 

A man may, if he were fearful, stagger in this attempt. 

Sludrspearr. 

He staggered not at the promise of God through unbelief; 
but was strong in faith. Rom. iv. so. 

Three means to fortify belief are experience, reason, and au¬ 
thority : of these the most potent is authority; for belief upon 
reason, or ex|mrience, will stagger. ' Bacon. 

No hereticks desire to spread 
'fheir light opinions, like these Epicures; 

For so their daggering thouohts are comforted. 

And other men’s assent thmr ooubt assures. Davies. 

If thou confidently dmend on the truth of this, without any 
doubting or staggering, this will be accepted by God. Hammond. 

But let it inward sink and drown my mino t 
Fnlshood shall want its triumph; I b^in 
To stagger i but Til prop nf|«elf within. Dri/den. 

To Sta'gger. v. a. ** 

1. To make to stagger; to make to reel. 

That hand shall bum in never-quenching fire, 

That sU^gers thus my persou. Skakspeare, Rich. II, 

2. To shock; to alarm; to make less steady or con¬ 
fident 

The question did at first so stagger me. 

Bearing a statcof mighty moment in’t. Sisakspearc, Hen. VIII. 

Whosoever will read the story of this war, will find himself 
much stagger^ and put to a kind of riddle. Howell. 

When a prince fails in honour and justice, ’tis enough to 
singer his people in their alliance. UEstrange. 

shells bong Iodj[^ wtn the bclemnites, selenites, and 
other like naturarfossil^ it was enough to stagger a spectator, 
uiid make him ready to entert^ a hdief tiiat these were so 
too. tVoodward. 

Sta'goering.* n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Act of reeling. 

The immediate foremnners of an apoplexy arc a vertigo, 
slagggring, and loss of memoiy. Arbtdhnot. 

2 . Ca^ of staggering or making to stagger. 

TIuf shall be no grief unto thee, pu the morgm, no stagger¬ 
ing, tfi smmbliag.] t Sem. Xxv. 31. 

STA'caERivaiYs# ndo. [from staggering-l 

a reeling manner. Htdoet. 
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Drunkards go slaggerringtyvrhea they are top-heavy.. 

Granger on Ecd, (1631,) p. 3 ro,- 

2. With hesitation. 

While we are but staggeringls evil, we are not left without 
parentheses of consideration, thoughtiul rebukes, and merciful 
interveorions, to recall us tooursdres. .Brotm, CAr ilfor. i, 30. 
Sta'ccers. n. s. [fivm the verb.] 

1. A kind of horse apopleiw. 

His horse past cure of the fives, stark spoil’d with the stag¬ 
gers. ^ Skakspeare. 

2. Madness; wild conduct; irregular behaviour. Out 
of use. 

I will throw thee from my care for ever 
Into the staggers, and the careless lapse 
Of youth and ignorance. Skakspeare. 

STA'GNANCY.'f' «. s. [from- itlngnaiil.'] The state of 
being without motion or ventihition. 

Though the country people are so wise 
To call these rivers, they’re but stagnancies. 

Left by the flood. Colton, Wonders of tke Peake,{i6%i,)p. 

Sta'gnant. oAj. [ stagnans, Lat.] Motionless; still; 
not agitated; not flowing; not running. 

What docs the flood from putrefaction keep ? 

Should it be stagnant in its ample seat. 

The sun would through it spread destructive heat. Btackmos,. 

’Twas owing to this hurry und action of the water tliat tlu- 
sand now was cast into layers, und not to a regular settlement, 
from a water quiet and •stagnani. Woodward. 

iiiiinur’d and buried in ;icrpctual sloth. 

That gloomy slumber of thesfogiiant soul. Irene. 

To STA'GNATE.». «. [.s/ag«o, Ent.] To lie motion¬ 
less; to have no course or stream. 

The water which now arises must have all started at tlie 
surface, and could never possibly have been refunded forth 
upon the earth, had not the strata been thus raised up. 

Winriward. 

The aliment moving through the capillary tubes stagnates, 
and unites itself to the vessel through wiiirh it flows. 

Arlndhnot, 

Wiicre creeping waters ooae. 

Where marshes stegnofe. ThomsoK. 

Stagna'tion. n.s. [fromstogwafe.] Stop of course; 
cessation of motion. It is often applied figuratively 
to moral or civil images. 

As the Alps surround Geneva on al I sides, thqr form a vast 
bason, where there would be a constant stagnation of va{K>ur!, 
did not the north wind scatter them from time to time. 

Addison. 

To wliat great ends subservient is the wind ? 

Behold, where e’er this active vapour flics. 

It drives the clouds, and agitates the skies: 

This from stagnation and corruption saves 

Th’ aerial ocean’s ever-rolling waves. Blaekmorc. 

STAin. participial adjective, [from r/oy.] Sober; 
grave; r^lar; composed; not wild; not volatile. 

Irat thyself 

Into a ’haviour of less fear, ere mldncss 
Vanquish nw stmder senses. ^ekqteare, Cymb^ine. 

To our weaker view, 

O’erlaid with black, staid wisdom’s hue. MUlon, It Pens. 

I should not be a persuader to them of stud^ng much in the 
Spring, after three years that they have well Imd their grounds; 
but to ride out, with prudent and staid guides, to all the quar¬ 
ters of tiie land. _ .MiUon on Education, 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger’s family, because it con- 
rists of sober and rim'd persons. Addison, 

Sta'iomess. n. s. [from s/atd.] Sobriety; gravity; 
r^Iarity; contrariety to wildness. 

The boiling blood of youth, fiercely agitating the fluid air, 
hinders that serenity and fixed stmdnets which is necessary to 
so severe an intentness. GtanvUte, Seeps. 

If sometimes be appears too ray, yet a secret gndefulncss of 
youth accoiiipa|ues ms writings, ^1^ thesfm'dnetsand sobriety 
of age be wasting. Dryden, Pref, to Ovid. 
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:/'« STAIN.i” ».«. iystamto, Welsh, from and 
laenu. 

** Rhag Gwyar or Gnawd, 

Ji&xystaenafaid” Taliessyn, an old British poet. 
Dr. Johnson.—'Senmius notices the Welsh word, 
and adds steint Goth, color; steina, pingerc, bitu- 
mine obducere.3 

I. To blot; to spot; to maculate. 

Lend me a looking-glaiis; 

If that her breath will mist or $iain the stone. 

Why then Ae lives. SAaktpeare. 

Brom the gash a stream 

His armour tlain’d, ere while so bright. Mi/ton, P- L. 

Embrace again, my sons: be foes no more. 

Nor tfam yoiu: country wltliyour children’s gore. Dryden. 

• 2. To dye; to tinge. 

The Inn is most amiss — 

And hath but merely s/ained'-punted wails. 

Damet, Wil't Pifgr. sign. L. 3. 

3. To disgrace; to s])ut with guilt dl^in&my. 

Of honour void, of innocence, of faith, of purity. 

Our wonted ornaments now soil’d and ttain’d, Mdfon, P. L. 

sStain. n. s. [from tltc verb.] 

1. Blot; spot; discoloration. 

Wc no where meet with a more pleasing show than what 
appears in the iieavens at the rising and setting of the sun, 
which is wholly made of those different tlaiiu of light that 
shew themselves in clouds of a different situation. Addison. 

Swift trouts diversify’dwith crimson tlmus, 

And pikes, the tyrants of the watery plains. Pt^e. 

2. Taint of guilt or infamy. 

To solemn actions of royalty and justice their suitable orna¬ 
ments arc a lieauty : :irc they only in religion a slain? llooUcr. 

Our o|Hiiu>u, conccriune tlie force and virtue which such 
places have, is, 1 trust, without any blemish or stain of heresy. 

Hoolsr. 

Then heaven and earth renew’d, shall be made pure 
To sanctity, that shall receive 110 stain. Milton, V. L. 

Nor death itself ran wholly wash their staitu ,* 

But long contracted filth ev’n in the soul remains: 

The reliques of inveterate vice they wear. 

And spots of sin. ^ Druden, ASu. 

Uiysses bids his friends to cast lots; for if he had made the 
choice bimseif, they whom he had rejected might have judged 
it a slain upon them for want of merit Broome. 

3. Cause of reproach; shame. 

Hereby 1 will lead her that is the praise, and yet the slam of 
all womankind. Sidney, 

Sta'iner. n. s. [from stain.'} One who stains; one 
who blots; one who dyes; a dyer. 

Sta'ini,E88. adj. [from stain.} 

1. Free from blots or spots. Not in use. 

The phenix wings are not so rare 

For faultless Icngtii and slmuless hue. Sidney, 

2. Free from sin or reproach. 

I cannot love him; 

Yet I suppose him virtuous, know him noble. 

Of great estate, of fresh and slaitUess y’outh. Shakspeare. 

STAIR.'f' n. s, [jTajjeji, Sax. stege, Sucth. from 
steigaTi, M. Goth, stiga, Su. Goth, to ascend, to 
mount. Screnius. We have thus, in our northern 
dialect, stee or stey, a ladder, from the old verb sty^ 
to ascend.^ Stcits by which we ascend from the 
lower part of a building to the upper. Stair was 
anciently used for the whole order of steps; but 
stair now, if it be uaeil at all, signifies, as in Milton, 
only one ^lit of steps. 

A good builder to a high tower will not make his stair up¬ 
right, but winding almost the full compass about, fliat the 
sternness be the more insensible. Sidney. 

How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As Hairs of sand, wear yet upon thdr chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars 1 Shakspeare. 


MUton, P. L. 


MiJlon, P. L, 


liryden. 
The part of a 
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Slaver with lips us common as the Hairs 
That mount the Caintol. Shakspeare. 

I would have one only goodly room above Hairs, of some 
forto foot high. Bacon, Piss. 

Sv James Tirrel repairing to the Tower by night, attended 
by two servants, stood at the stair 4 oot, and sent these two 
villains to execute the murder. Bacon. 

The tteiri were such as whereon Jacob saw * 

Angels ascending and descending. 

Satan now on the lower stair. 

That scal’d by steps of gold to heav’n gate, 

Looks down with wonder at the sudden view 
Of oil this world. 

Trcmbline he springs, 

As terror bad iiicreasM his feet with wings; 

Nor staid for stairs,- but down the depth he threw 
His body: on his bock the door he drew. 

Sta'ircase. «. s, [stair and rnrs^,] 
fubrick that contains the stairs. 

To make a coS^ete staircase is a curious piece of archi¬ 
tecture. IVotton. 

I cannot forbear mentioning a staircase, where die coidncss 
of the ascent, the disposition of the lights, and the convenient 
landing, are admirably contrived. Addison on Italy. 

STAKE."I* n.s. [jrac, jrace, Saxon; stair, Swedish; 
from the Su. Gotii. slicka, to pierce. Serenips. 
And in like manner Mr. II. Tookc refers jiac to 
the verb ]tican, to stick, to pierce.] 

1. A post or strong stick fixed in the ground. 

The more 1 shaked the stake, which he had planted in the 
ground of my heart, the deeper still it sunk into it. Sidney. 

His credit in the world might stand the poor town in great 
stead, as hitherto their ministers foreign estimation hath been 
the best stake in their hedge. Hooker, 

He wanted pikes to set before his archers; 

Instead whereof sharp s/n^rs, pluckt out of hedges. 

They pitched in the ^nund. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

In France the gnuies diat make the wine ^ow upon low 
vines bound to small slidtes, and the raised vines in arbors moke 
but veriuice. Baron, Nat. Hist. 

Or sharpen stakes, or head the forks, or twine 
Ihe sallow twigs to tic the straggling vine. 

2. A piece of long rough wood. 

While he whirl’d in fieiy circles round 

The brand, a sharpen’d slak-e strong Oryas found 

And in the shoulder’s joint inflicts the wound. y Dryden, 

3. Any tiling placed ns a palisade or fence. 

Tliat halloo I should know: what ore you, speak? 

Come not too near, you fall on iron stakes else. Milton, Comus, 

q. I'he post to wliicb a beast is tied to be baited. 

Wcarc at the stake. 

And bay’d about with many enemies. Shakspeare, Jul, Ctes. 

Hafe you not set mine honour at the stake. 

And baited it with all tlie unmuzzled thoughts 

That tyrannous heart can think ? Shaksj)earr, Tw. Nig '•!, 

5. Any thing pledged or warred. I know not well 
whence it has this meaning: I suppose it is so 
named from being al stake, that is, in a state of 
hazard, like an animal baited, and in hazard from 
which it cannot be witlidrawn. Dr. Johnson.— 
It is more probably from the Teutonick sleeken, to 
fix; whence to set out or settle. 

’lls time short {fleasurc now to take. 

Of little life the best to make. 

And manage wisely the last stake, 

O then, what interest shall I make 
To save my last important stake. 

When the most just have cause to quake! 

He ventures littie for so great a slake. 

The increasing sound is tornc to cither shore. 

And for their stakes the tbrowhig nations fear. 

The game was so contrived, tiuit one particular cast took up 
the whole slake s and when some others came up, you laid 
down. Arbuthnot. 

6 . T^he state of being hazarded, plcdgeil, or wagered. 


lirydeu. 




Cowle 


Xoicommon, 

Mare. 

Dryden. 
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When he heard that the lady Market wot declared for it, 
he nw jjiliunly that his km^dom must again be put to the Hake, 
and diat he must fight for it. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Are not our liberties, our lives, 

Ihelawi, religion, and our wives, 

Enough at once to lie at state,. * 

For covenant and the cause’s sake ? Hndtbrac. 

lie honour of the nefion being in a manner at $take to make 
good several deficiencies. Davenaut, 

Of my crown thou too mucli care du’st take; 

That which I value more, my love’s at ttake. Dtyden. 

Hath aim of you a great interest at ilake in a distant part of 
die world ? Hath he ventur’d a good share of his fortune. 

• Atterbmy. 

Eveiy moment Cato’s life’s at tlahe. Additm. 

7. Thes/a^e is a small anvil, which stands upon a 
small iron foot on the work-bench, to remove as 
occasion offers; or else it hath a strong iron spike 

■ at the bottom let into some p^e of the work¬ 
bench, not to be removed. Its office is to set small 
cold work straight upon, or to cut or punch upon 
with the cold chissel or cold punch. 

Moxrni, Mech. Ex. 

To Stake, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. y^o fasten, support, or defend with posts set up¬ 
right. 

Stake and bind up your wesdeest plants and flowers against 
the winds, before they in a moment prostrate a whole year’s 
labour. Evelyn, Kakndar, 

2. To wager; to hazard; to put to hazard. 

Is a man betrayed in his nearest concerns? The cause is, he 
relied upon the services of a pack of villains, who designed 
nothing but thdr own game, and to stake him while tlicy play’d 
for themselves. South, 

Persons, after their prisons have been flung open, have 
chosen rather to languish in thdr dungeons than stake their 
mismable lives on the success of a revolution. AdtUsou. 

Tfa^ durst not stake thdr present and future hiqipincss on 
thdr own chimerical imaginations. Addison. 

I’ll stake yon’ lamb that near the fountain plays. 

And from the brink his dancing shade surveys. 

STALACTI'TES. n. s. [from r«x«|a).] 

StalactUes is onlv spar in the shape of an icicle, 
accidentally formea in the perpendicular llssures of 

the stone. IVoodward. 

•Stala'ctical. adj, Ilesembling an icicle. 

A cave was lined with those staladicai stones on the top an<l 
sides. Derham, Pkys. Theol, 

Stala'gmites. n. 5. Spa. formed into the shape of 
drops. Woodward, Meik. Foss. 

STALKt adj. Istcl, Teut.^ 

1. Old; long kept; altered by time. Stale is not 
used tfS persons otherwise than in contempt; when 
it is applied to beer, it commonly means worse for 
age. 

Nappy ale, good and stale. 

Old Ballad of the King and Miller of Mansfield. 

This, Richard is a curious cate: 

Suppose your c^eatent equal rays 
Uptm two distant pots or ale. 

Not knowing which was mild or stale ; 

In this sad state your doubtful choice 

Would never have the casting voice. Prior. 

A stale virgin sets up a snop in a place where she is not 
known. Relator. 

2. Used till it is of no use or esteem ; worn out of re¬ 
gard or notice. 

The duke regarded not the mnttemg multitude, knowing 
that rumours grow tdale and vanish with time. Hayward. 

About her neck a paequet mail; 

Franght wiA advice, some fresh, some slofe. BuOer. 

Many things beget opinion; so doth novdty: wit itself, if 
tUde, Is less taking. Grew, Cosmol. 
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Pompey was a perfect favourite of the people; but his pre¬ 
tensions grew stale for want of a timely opportunity of intro¬ 
ducing them upon the st^. Smfl. 

Th^ reason and conclude by precedent, 

And own sUde nonsense which they ne’er invent. Pope. 

Stale.^ ft. s. [from jtaelan, Saxon, to steal.] 

1. Something exhibited or ofiered as an allurement 
to draw others to any place or puipose; a decoy. 

His heart being wholly ddighted in deceiving us, we could 
never be wanicd: but rather one bird caught, served for a stale 
to bring in more. Sidney, 

Still ns he went he crafty stales did lay. 

With cunning trains him to entrap utiwnrcs; « 

And privy spuds plac’d in all his way. 

To weet whut course he takes, and how he fares. Spenser. 

The trumpery in my house brigg hither, 

For stale to catch tlicsc thieves. Shakspearc, Tempest. * 

Had he none else to make a slide but me ? 

I was the chief that rais’d liiiu to tlic crown, 

And I’il be chief to bring him down again. 

■» Shakspearc, Hen. VI. 

A pretence of kindness is the universal stale to nil base pro¬ 
jects : by this men arc robbed of their fortunes, and women of 
their honour. Gov. of the Tongtw. 

It may be a visor for the hypocrite, and a stale for the uin- 
bitious. Dec, of Chr. Piety. 

This easy fool must be my stale, set up 
To catch the people’s eyes; he’s tame and nicrciful; 

Him I can manage. ^ Dryden, Dim Sebasl. 

2. In Shakspeare, it scorns to signify a prostitute. 

I stand disiionour’d, that have gone atmut 

To link my dear friend to a common stale. Skaksficare. 

3. [stalle, Teut. urina.] Urine; old urine. 

The smell of stale, os I observed before, is admirable against 
the vapours ! Swift, Direct, to Servants. 

4. Old beer; lieer somewhat acidulated. 

5. Islele, Dutch, a stick.] A handle. 

But, seeing th’ arrowes stede without, and that tlie head did 
goe 

No further then it might be scene, hc-call’d bis spirits again. 

Chaytman. 

It hath a long stale or handle, with a button at the end fur 
one’s hand. Afurtimer, Husbandry. 

6 . At the game of chess applied to the king, when he 
is forced into a situation from which lie cannot 
move without going into check: by which the 
game is ended. See also Mate. 

They stand at stay, like a stale at chess, where it is 110 mate, 
but yet the game cannot stir. Bacon, Ess. of Boldness. 

To Stale, v. a. [from the adjective.] To wear out; 
to make old. Not now in use. 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cieop. 

Were 1 a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordimuy oaths my love 

To eveiy new protestor. Shakspeare, Jul. Cas. 

A barren-spirited fellow, one tliat feeds 
On abject orts and imitations; 

Which, out of use, and sti^d by other men, 

Bepn his fashion. Shakspeare, JuL Pas. 

To Staije.'I’ w. n. \staUen, Teat, stidlare, Ital.] To 
make water. 

„ Havii^ ty*d his beast t’ a pale. 

And taken time for both to stale. Hudibras. 

Sta'lely. adv. [from s/afe.] Of old; longtime. 

All your promis’d mountains 

And seas I am so slakiy acquainted witli. B. Jonson. 

Sta'ueness. ». s. [from stale.'} Oldncra; state of 
being long kept; state of being corrtipted by time. 

He beer and wine, as well within water os above, have not 
been palled; but somewhat better than bottles of the same 
drinks and staleHets kept in a_ cellar. Baedtl Hat. Hist. 

Provided our landlord’s princi;de8 were sound, we did not 
take any notice of the stateness of his provisions. Addison. 
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To STALK.i* V. n. [j'fcaelcnn, Sox. pedctentim ire. 
Orighiiilly, onr word meant fo step slffw^. « To 
the beddc lie stalLcih stylle.” Gower, &iif. Am. 
“ Ful thefely gan he stalke.” Chaucer, Leg. of 
Good Women.] • 

1. To walk with high and superb steps. It is used 
commonly in a sense of dislike. 

His monstrous enemy 

With sturdy steps cainc glaUiitfi in his sight. Speuscr, 

Shall your city call us lord, 

In that behalf which we challeng’d it? 

Or shall wc give the signal to our rage. 

And slatL in blood to our possession. S/iaAspear K. Jnhn. 

Unfold the eternal door: 

You see before the gate what flalking ghost 

Commands the guard, what rentries keep the jiost. Drvden. 

With mauly iiiieii he xtalt'd along the ground; 

Nor wanted voice bely’d, nor vaunting sound. Dryden, 

Then tln/A-iiig tliroiigh the deep. 

He fords the oi'cun, while tin* inpmost wave 

Scarce reaches up his miildle side. Addison. 

Vexatious thought still found my flying mind, 

Xor bound by limits, nor to [dare"confin’d; 

Hiuintcd iny nights, and tcrrily’d iny days; 

StnUc'd through my gardens, nml [uirsii’d my ways. 

Nor shut fnun artful bow’r, nor lost in winding'maze. Privi. 

Scornful turning from the shore 
My liaughly step, I staii'd the valley o’er. Pope, Odyss. 

2. It is tiftcii used with some irisimiation of contempt 
or ubliorrence. 

Bcrtraii 

SlalA-s close behind her, like a witch’s fiend 

Vressing to he employ’d. Dryden, .S^an. I'nar. 

They pass their precious hours in plays and s|iorts, 

'I'll I deatli behind came stalAinir on unseen. Drydni. 

"I is not to sta/Ac about, and draw fresh air 
I'roni time to time. Addison, Culo. 

3. 'I’o walk bcliind .a stalking liorsc or cover. 

The king asked how far it was to .a rertaiu town: they said 
six miles, ilalf an hour after he asked again: on' 
miles and 11 half. The king alighted out of his coarli, and 
crept under the shoulder of his leil horse: and when some askcil 
his majesty what h ' meant, 1 must slatA, said he; fir vuiider 
town is .shy, and flir ; nu llacon, A/n/i/Mcgms. 

Stalk. h..v. [from the verb.] High, jtroud, wide, 
mid stately step. 

Behind it fort It there leapt 
An ugly fiend, more foiii than dismal day; 

The wiiii'h with inonslrons sla/A- ladiind him stept. 

And ever as he went due watch npvin liiiii kept. Spniscr. 

Great MUton next, with high and haughty slalAs 
Unfetter’d in majestick numbers walks. Addison. 

STALK.'f” n. s, [Mr. 11. 'Fooke considers this word 
as the participle of the Saxon to tisccnd; 

and says, ** that perhaps it should be written s/atek, 
(as wc pronounce it,) or staA, (the <7, as formerly, 
broad;} and indeed the I may have been ititruducra 
to give the broad sound to our moileru a. • This, 
however, is only my conjecture; licingunable other¬ 
wise to account for tlie introduction of I into this 
word.” Div. of Purl. ii. 283. This conjecture 
and etymology must give place to the derivation 
offered by Serenius, namely the Swedish stcli, or 
stielke, the same as our stalk ,• (and he also mentions 

A. Sax. stale” which, however, 1 do not find;) 
and this he deduces from the ancient word stall, 
basis, foundation, wdiich is from staa, to stand.] 

I. The steil! on which flowers or fruits grow. 

A st«^>«illyflower, gently tied on a stick, put into a steep 
dois fulrof quicksilver, so that the quicksilver uover it; after 
five days yon will find the flower fresh, and the harder 
and less flexible than it was. Bacon. 
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SuiuU store will serve, where store, 

411 seasons, ripe for use hangs on the slaH. Mdlon P I 
Tliat anther attracts not basil, is wholly repugnant unto 
truth; for if the leaves thereof, or dried stalA;*, be stripp^ unto 
small straws, they arise unto amber, wax, and other etoctricki 
no otherways than those of wheat and rye. Brown' 

Itoscs unhid, and ev’ry fragrant flow’r. 

Flew from tlicir tlalh to strew thv nuptial bow’r. iJrvdcn 
2. The stem of a quill. ' **' 

Viewed with a glass, they appear made up of little bladders, 
like those in the piiimc or tlM of a quill. Grew. 

Sta'lked.# adj. [from stalk."] Having a stalk; as, 
the lon^alked pear. See Peak. 

Sta'lkek.* h. s. [from To stalk.] 

1. One who stiilks. 

I.ct’s liti’ good cheer to-morrow night at supper, Ualker, and 
lliun w e II talk ; giiud capon, and plover, do you hear, sirrali ? 
... , . H.JonsoH, Poetmler. 

2. A kind of ftislimg-nel. Slat. 13 Rich. II. eh. 20. 

Si .\ i.Kt .vt.itousE. w. s* ^stalk uiu] kovse.] Ahorse 

fitln'r real or /ictitiuu.>-, by which a fowler shelters 
liiiii'ielf from the sight of the game; a mask; a 
pretence. 

i.et {he eoimscllor give counsel not for faction but for eon- 
•-eieiice torbeiinng to make the good of the state the slalkine- 
horse of Ills [irivute ends. HakewiU on Providence. 

H) jtocrisy is the devil’s s/alAiiiglwrse, under an affirtadon of 
siui|.liciry and religion. VEstrange. 

Sta'lky. adJ. [from stalk.] Hartl like a stalk. 

ft grows upon a round sfilk, and at the top bears a great 
slaltry head. Mortinwr 

STALL, ti.s. [|Titl,jTeaI, Saxon; sial, Butch; stalla, 
It.alian.] 

1. A crib ill which an ox is fed, or a liorse is kept in 

the sUtblc. ^ 

A herd of oxen then he carv’d, with high rais’d heads 
forg’d all “ ■> 

Of gold and tin, fi.r colour niixt, and bellowing from their 
sta/l, 

Rusht to their pastures. CAapman, Hind. 

Uiincnii s horses, 

Beauteous and swift, the imiuons of the race. 

Turn’d wild i., imtiire, broke their stalls, flung out. 

Contending ’gainst oltcdienee. Stmkspeare, Macbeth 

Solonioti liiid forty tlioiisand stnUs of horses. i Kines iv’ 
His fellow suiiglit what lotiging he could find; • 

At last he found a stall where oxen stood. Dryden 

2. A bench or form where any thing is set to sale. 

Stalls, bulks, windows. 

Arc sniother’d up, leads fill’d, and ridges hors’d 

With variable c</in|iicetion'>; all agreeing 

In earnestness to we him. Shakspeare, Coriut. 

J hey are iiatiire’s coarser wares that lie on the sla/l, expos, d 
to die toiusiciu view of every eonmioii eye. ^ G/anviUe. 

Bess Hoj first found it troublesome to bawl. 

And tlicrolure plac’d her cherries on a stall. xin<r. 

How pctll.'irs’ stalls with glitt’ring toys arc laid, 

The various fai. inj[;s of tlic roiintry maid. 

Harley, the iiatioii’s grout support, 

Iletuniing home one day from coiiiT, 

Ohsen-’d a parson near vVliiteliali, 

C'heai>’iiing old authors on a stall. 

3. [»«//, Swedish; stal, Armorick.] A small ho^ 
or shed in which certain trades are practised. 

_AI 1 these together in one heap were thrown 
Like carciiscs of Iteasts in butcher’s stall; ’ 

And in iinuthcr eoriier wide were strown 
11 m antique ruins of the Homan’s fall. Spenser. 

dergyinan in the choir. 

The poim creates a canon beyond the number limited, and 
conimands the chapter to assign unto such ration a stall in the 
choir and place in the chapter. Ayll^e, Parerem. 

Ihc dignified cleigy, out of mere humility, have cdled their 
thrones by the names of siaUs. Warburion. 

To Sr^vLL. t>. a. [from the noun.] 
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1 . To keep in a stall or stable. 

For sura ench^on, if yon go nic, 

Few chimney's reeking you will espy; 

The fat ox, that wont Itgg in the stall, 

Is now fast stalled in his cnnnenal. Spenser, Shep. Cal. 

For ipy part, he keeps me rustically at home; or, to speak 
more properly, sties me here at home unkept: for call you 
that keeping, for a gentl^an of my Imtli, that differs not 
* from the stalling of an ox ? Shakspeare, 

Nisus the forest pass’d. 

And Alban plains, from Alba’s name so call’d. 

Where king Lminus then his oxen stall'd. Drydeii. 

a. [For install,'} To invest. ^ 

Long may’st Aon live to wail thy children’s loss; 

And see another as I see thee now. 

Deck’d in thy rights, ns thou art slaU'd in mine. Shtdsspearc. 

To Stau.. V. n. 

. I. To inhabit; to dwell. 

We could not staU togctlicr in tlic world. S/tokspeare. 

a. To kennel. 

StA'ilage. n. $. [from staU.} 

I. Rent paid for a stall. 

3 . [In old books.] Laystall; dung; compo.st. 
Stalla'tion.# «. s. [from tlie second sense of To 
stali."] Installation. Obsolete. 

Then prepared he os fast for bis translation from the see of 
'Lincoln unto the see of Yorkc, us he did before to his 
stallation. CaveniBslt, Life of Card. fVolscy. 

BRs stallation drew near. Ld. Herbert, Hen. VIII. p. 31*. 

Sta'llfeo. adj. [stall and Jhd.} Fed not with grass, 
1)01: dry feed. 

Every one must every doy sustaiiic 
The lora of one beast, the most fat, and best 
Of all the staUfed, to the woer’s feast. Chapman. 

StaUfed oxen, and crammed fowls, are often diseased in 
their livers. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Sta'luon.^ m. s. [ysdalayn, an old Welsh word: 
■the one is derived from the other; but which friom 
which I cannot certainly tell. Wotton. Sialon, 
‘old French; stallmen Italian; slalltengsi, Dutch. 
Junius thinks it derived from ]i::iiclan, to leap. Dr. 
Johnson.ScreniuE derives it from stall in the 
sense of a stable, statt, siallr, Su. Goth. Our 
•ancient word is stdlawit .* *' To be turned out for a 
atalauttt.” Transl. of Bp. Gardiner’s De Ver. 
Obed. I ssj, sigp. a. i.] A horse kept for mares. 

The present defects are breeding without choice of stalUons 
in shrac or sixe. Temple. 

If ncet Dragon’s progeny at last 
Prove jaded, and in iiequent matches cast, 

'No favour for the stallion we retain, 

And respect for the degenerate train. Hryden, 

Sta'i-wokth.'I* ojdf. [jTffil-pyp'S, Sax. of uncertain 
■origin. Dr. Johnson notices this word under Uall- 
voorn, believing the latter to be a mistake for stal- 
'inorth. Warburton, in a note on Shakspeare, had 
printed a hue from Faiifrut, (which Dr. Johnson 
, inadvertentlv assigned to Shakspeare,) in which 
'Mr. Edwards, »pon referring to that authoi’; fonnd 
the real word to be stalw^h. There is perhaps 
no such word as stedlwern.} Stout; strong; brave. 
Used by Wicliffr. Now wholly obsolete. 

His staluiortk steed the cbam(nou stout bestrode. Fmrfase. 

STAMEN.* n.s. [Larin,] 

I. Utreads. 

As to cloth, (be parallri threads above-mentioned are called 
the Aeawa, in Enghdi, the W)up or the ebun. JIuU fi, A i.37. 
a. Foundation. 

, Ton are to know, that dl, who rater into human life, have a 

cgltrin date or tbttum givm to their being. Taller, No. 15, 


STA'sHN.-j* R. s. [Fr. esiamine,} A slig^it sort of stuff; 
kind of woollen cloth. 

Wearing of here or of stamin. Chaucer, Pers, Tale. « 

STAMINAf n.s. [Latin.] 

I. The first principles of any thing. 

A i^ogativ^ that had moulded into its original stamina 
irredstible prindples of decay and dissolution. 

Surke on the Pres. Discontents, (ijjo.) 

3 . The solids of a human body. 

3. [In botany.] Those little fine threads or Capilla- 
meuts whim grow up within the flowers of plants, 
encompassing round the style, and on which the 
apices grow at their extremities. 

To Sta'shnate.# v.a'. [from stamina.} To endue 
with stamina. 

The persons who, Moses tells us, lived to so gyeat an age, 
were the special fevourites of God, and formed and staminaled 
by the immediate hand of God with peculiar principles of 
vitality. BiUMk. JBibl. i. 358. 

Stasii'meous. adj. [staminetis, Latin.] 

I. Consisting of threads. 

3. Stanineoftts flowers are so far imperfect as to want 
those coloured leaves which are called petalo, and 
consist only of the stylus and the stamina; and 
such plants as do bear these stamineous flowers Ray 
makes to constitute a large genus of plants. 
SxA'MMEL.'f' ». s, [estamd, old Frcnclu] 

I. A s))ccim of red colour. 

Redhood, the first that doth appear 
■In stmumel: scarlet is too dear. B.Jotuau. 

3. A kind of woollen cloth: perhaps a corruption of 
stamin. 

i Ills tabic with stammel, or some other carpet neatly covered. 

I Comment, on Chaucer, ibbj, p. to. 

SrA'uMEt.# adj. Of a reddish colour. 

Her bed, with all its rich fumiture,’Or cloth of stamel colour. 

Citation in Warton's Lffe of Sir T. Pope, p. *04. 
I’ll uol quarrel with this gentleman 
For wearing stammel breeches. 

Beaum. and FL JMtle Fr, Lawyer. 

To STAMMER.*}* v.n. [jrairep. Sax. a stammerer; 
staineren. Tent, to stammer; from the M. Goth. 
Stamms, stammering. Serenius.] To speak with 
unnatural hesitation; to utter words with difficulty. 

Sometimes to her newt of myself to tell, 

■I go about; but then is all my best 

Wry words, and stammerpig, or eke doltiidi dumb: 

Say then, can this but of enchantment'come? Sidney. 

1 would thou could’st stammer, that thou might’st pour out 
of thy mouth, as wine comes out of a-narrow-mouth'd bottle, 
■ritber too much at onee, or none at all. Shtdespeare. 

She stammers ; oh what grace in liqaag lies 1 
•If she says nothing, to be sure she’s irise. Dryden. 

Lagean juice, 

'Which stammering tongues and staggering feet produce. 

'* ' Dryden. 

Cornelius hoped be would come to itanfMerilke Demostliencs. 

. ArbuBmot and Pape, Mart. Serdt. 
"Your hearers would rather you should be lets conrect, than 
perpetm^ stammering, which is one of the worst solecisms in 
rhetomk. • Swift. 

To Sia'mmeb.# V. a. To proopunce «r declare im¬ 
perfectly. 

*' They' are film’d to be'a pair of absolute men:— 

By my trotii, 1 think fame but Umamtrs them. 

Beaton, and It Tun Nob. Kinsmen. 
STa'mmkbxk* n. s. [from stammer.} Ose who speaks 
with hesitation. ^ 

A stamsnerer emnot with madegstioa hope iw the gift of 
tongues, or a peasant to become learned as Origen. 

Bp, Taylor. 
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STA'MMEniNGLY.# adv. [frotu slammerinj’.'] lii ii 
stammering maimer. Hidoet. 

To STAMP. ». a. Ixtampctif Dutch; stamper, Dan.] 

1. To strike by pressing the foot hastily downwards. 

If Arcitc thus deplore 

Ills mifferings, Palamon yet suiTers more: ^ 

He frets, he fumes, he stares, he ttampt the ground; 

The hollow tow’r with clamours rings around. Dryden, 

2. To pound; to beat as in a mortar. 

I took the calf you had made, burnt it with fire, and ttamped 
and ground it very small. peut. is. ax. 

Some apothecaries, upon itamping of coloquintida, have 
been put into a great seburing by the vapour only. Bacon. 

3. Fr. stampare, Ital. estampar, Spanish.] 
To impress with some mark or figure. 

Hei^t of place is intended only to stamps the endowments 
of a pnvatc condition with lustre and authority. South. 

Here swells the shelf with Ogiihy the great; 

There, ilaiup'd with arms, Ncwrastlc shines complete. Pope. 

4. To fix a mark bj|r impressing it. 

Out of mere ambition, you hare made 
Your holy hat be $iampl on the king's coin. Shalrspeare. 

These prodigious conceits in nature spring out of framing 
abstracten conceptions, instead of those cosy and primmy no* 
tions which nature in all men of common sense. Higby. 

There needs no positive law or ranction of God to stamp an 
obliquity upon suen a disobedience. South. 

No constant reason of this can be given, but from the 
nature of man's mind, which hath this tuition of a deity born 
with it, and ttamped upon it; or is of such a frame, that in 
the free use of itself it will find out God. jyiotton. 

Though God has given us no innate ideas of hiinxelf, though 
lie has tlampt no original characters 011 our minds, wherein 
we may read his being; yet having furnished us with those 
f<iculties our minds arc endowed with, he hath not left himself 
without witness. Lwke. 

» What titles had they had, if nature had not 
Strove hard to thrust the worst deserving first. 

And ttanut'.' the noble mark of eldership 

Upon their baser metal ? Home, Amid. Stepmother. 

What an unspeakable happiness would it be to a man en- 
gngetl in the pursuit of knowledge, if he had but a power of 
stamping his best sentiments upon bis memory in indelible 
cboracters ? IVatts. 

5. To make by impressing a mark. 

If two pennyweight of silver, marked with a certain im¬ 
pression, sWi here in England be equivalent to three penny¬ 
weight marked with another impression, they will net foil to 
stamp pieces of that fashion, and quickly cany away your 
silver. Z.oche. 

6. To mint; to form; to coin. 

Wc are bastards all; 

And that most venerable man, which I , 

Did call my father, was I know not where 

When I was tlampt, Shakspearc, Cymbchuc. 

To Stamp, v. r. To strike the foot suddenly down¬ 
ward. 

What a fool art thou, 

A romping fool, to brag, to ttamp, and swear. 

Upon my party I Thoo cold-blo^ed slave, 

Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side ? Shak/pearr. 

The asen shall howl at the noise of t]iei/a»^‘iyof the hoofs 
of hu strong horses, Jitr. xlvii. j. 

There is an echo among the old ruins and vaults, that, 
if you s/on^rbut a little louder than ordinary, you hear the 
sound repetaed. Additon. 

He cannot bear the astonishing delight. 

But starts, exoluma, and ttampt, and raves, and dies. Denmt. 

They got to the top, which was flat and even, and tUtmping 
upon it, they found it was hollow. Swift. 

.Stamp. tj.s. {eslampe, Fr. stampa, Ital.] 

I. Any instrument lay wbiefa a distinct and lasting 
impression is made. 

VOL. IV. 
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Some other nymphs, with colours faint 
And pencil slow, may Cupid paint, 

And a wcidc heart in time destroy: 

She has a ttamp, and prints the boy. Walter. 

'Tu gold so pure. 

It cannot bear the ttamp without allay. Dryditi. 

2. A mark set on any thing; iinpressiuii. 

But to the pure refined ore. 

The ttamp of kings imparts no more 

Worth, than the metal held before. Can-w. 

Tltat sacred name gives ornament and grace. 

And, like his stamp, makes basest metals pass: 

’Twerc folly now a strtely pile to raise. 

To build a playhouse, whUe you tlirow down plays. Dryden. 

Ideas are imprinted on the memory; some by an object 
affecting the senses only; others, that have more than once 
offered themselves, have yet been little taken notice of; the 
iiiiiid, intent only ou one thing, not settling the stamp deep 
into itself. Locke. 

3. A thing marked or stamped. ♦ 

The mere despair of surgery be cure:.; 

Hanging a gulden stamp about their necks, 

I'ut oil with holy prayers. ^udespeare, Macbeth. 

4. A picture cut in wood or metal; a picture made 
by impression; a cut ; a jdate. 

At Venice they put out very curious stamps of the several 
cdifiees, whif;h are most famous for their beauty and magni¬ 
ficence. Addison on Italy. 

5. A mark set upon things that pay customs to the 
government. 

Indeed the paper stamp 
Did very much his genius cramp; 

And since he eoiild not spend bis fire. 

He now intended to retire. Swift. 

6 . A eli.'irarler of reputation, good or bad, fixed upon 
any tiling. 

The persons here reflected upon arc of such a peculiar stamp 
of impiety, that they seem formeil into a kind of dinbolicid 
society for the findiiig mit new experiments in vice. Soidh. 

Whert! reason or Scripture is cvpressed for any opinion, wc 
may receive it as of divine authority; but it is not the strength 
of our own persuasions which can give it that stamp. Locke. 

7. Authority * currency; value derived from any suf¬ 
frage or attestation. 

Of the same stamp is that wliieli is obtruded upon us, that 
an adamant suspends tlic attraction of the loadstone. 

Brown, Vufg. Err. 

The common people do not judge of vice or virtue by mo¬ 
rality, or the imuiorality, so much os by the stamp that is set 
upon it by men of figure. L*Estrange, 

fi. Make; coat; form. 

If speakin" truth 

In this fine age were nut thought flatt’ry, 

Such attribution should this Douglas have. 

As uot a soldier of this season’s ttamp 

Should go BO general current through the world. Shaktpeare. 

When one man of an exemplary improbity charges anotlier 
of the same tiump in a court of justice, be lies under the dis 
advantage of a strong suspicion. L*Estrange. 

Let a fidend to the government relate to him a matter of 
fact, be pves him the lie in evcty look; but if one of his 
own stamp shouJd tell him that the king of Sweden wotdd be 
suddenly at Perth, he hugs himself at thwgood news. Addison. 

A king of heaven’s own stamp, not vulgar make; 

Blessed in giving, and averse to lake. Harle, 

Sta'mfer. n. s. [from sfan^.] An instrument of 
pounding. 

From the stamping-mill it passeth tbroiigii the crazlng-mill; 
but of late timet they mostly use wet stanysers. Carew. 

Stait, amongst our forefathers, was the terininalion 
of the superlative degreeso AlheUiatt, most noble; 
Jietsian, the best; jLet^stan, the dcaresl; Wistan, 
the wisest; Dunstem, the highest. Gibson's Camden. 
S Q 
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To STANCH, w. a. {estmcher, Fr. stagnafv, Ital.] 
To stop blood; to hinder from running. 

Iron or n stone, laid to the neck, doth ttanch the bleeding 
of the nose. Bacon, Nat. Hitt. 

Of veins of earth medicinal arc terra Icmnio, terra sigillatn, 
comhtunis, and bolus annenus; whereof terra lemnin is the 
chief; tiic viittues of them are ibr curing of wounds, tlandung 
of blood, and stopping of fluxes and rheums. Bacon. 

Leerbes, inwardly taken, flisten upon the veins, and occa¬ 
sion an effusion of blood, which cannot be easily ttanched. 

Biinm, Vulg. Err. 

He fought to hinder fighting, and assay’d 
To HomA blood by brcatliing of the vein. Dtyden. 

To Stanch, w. «. To stop. 

A woman touched the hem of his garment, and immediately 
ber issue tlanchetl. St, Luke, viii. 44. 

Stanch. ««{/. ['rhis seems to come from the verb.] 

1. Sound; such as will not run out. 

^What we endeavoured in vain may be performed by some 
virtuoso, that shall have tlanc/ier vessels, and more sunny days. 

Boyle. 

2. Firm; sound of principle; trusty; hearty; deter¬ 
mined. 

The standing absurdity, without the belief of which no man 
i;> reckoned a stanch churchman, is that there .Is a calPs-head 
club. Adtlison. 

In politicks, 1 hear, you're stanch. 

Directly bent against the French. frior. 

They mean to convince, not the groveling herd, or giddy 
populace, but the grave and tianch men, men of sobriety and 
wmness. Waterkmd. 

Each staunch {Ktlcmick stiibliorn iis a rock, 

Each fierce logician stiU expelling Locke, 

Came whip and spur. Pope. 

3. In this sense is used a slanrh hound. A dog that 
follows the .scent without errour or remissness. 

4. Strong; not to be broken. 

If 1 knew 

What hoop would hold us staunch from edge to edge 

O’ th’ world, I would pursue it. Shed,-spcarr, Ant. and Cleop, 

You will lose their love: this is to be kept stanch, and care¬ 
fully watched. Lockr. 

STA'NCHEB.*f- n. s. [from stamh.'} One that stops 

blood. S/ienvood. 

Sta'nchion. «. s. [estanfon, French.] A prop; a 

support. 

Sta'nchi.ess. a^. [from stanch ] Not to be stopped. 

There grows, 

In my most ill-compos’d affection, such 
A slanrhtess avarice, that, were I king, 

I should cut off* the nobles for their iaadi,. 

Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

She unto Scythia sent, for hunger him to gnaw. 

And thrust her down his throat, into his slaunchless maw. 

Drayton. 

To STAND, w. n, preterite I stood, I have stood. 
[Randan, Goth.- fcanban, Saxon; sfoen, Dutcli; 
stare, Itidian; estar, Spanish; stare, Latin.] 

1. To be upon (be feet; not to sit, kneel, or lie 

down. A 

The absolution to be pronounced by the priest alo^c stand¬ 
ing, the people still kneeling. Common Prayer. 

2 . To be not demolished or overthrown. 

What will they then ? what but unbuild 
A living temple, built by faith to stand 9 Milton, P. L. 

3. To Ix! placed as an edifice. 

This poet’s tomb stood on the other side of Naples, which 
looks towards Vesuvio. Addison on Italy^ 

4. To remain erect; not to fall. 

. To ststnd or fall. 

Free in tUac own arbitrement it lies. ASUon, P. L. 
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Chariot and charioteer lay overturn’d. 

And fiery foaming steeds: what stood, recoil’d 
O’erweary’d, through the feint satanick host 
Defensive scarce, or vriUi pale fear surpris’d 
Fled ignominious. Milton, P, L. 

5. To become erect. 

Mute, and amaz’d, my hair widi horror stood; 

Fear shrunk senses, and congeal’d my blood, JDrjpten. 

Her hair st^ up; convulave rage possess’d 
Her trembling limbs. Dryden, jEu. 

6 . To stop; to holt; not to go forward. 

^e leaders, having ehaige from you to stand. 

Will not go off until they hear you speak. 

Shakspeare, Hm. VI. 

Sun in Gideon stand. 

And thon moon in the vale of Ajalon. MUlon, P.L. 

Mortal, who this forbidden path 
In arms presum’st to tread, I charge thoc stand, 

Aad tell thy name. Dryden, Mn. 

7. To be at a stationary' point without progress or 
regression. 

This nation of Spain runs a race still of empire^ when all 
other states of Christendom stand at a stay. Bacon. 

Immense the pow’r, immense where the demand; 

Say, at what part of nature will they stand? Pope. 

8. To be in a state of firmness, not vacillation. 

CominonsveaUbs by virttie over stood. Davies. 

My mind on its own centre stands unmov’d. 

And stable as the fubrick of the world, 

Propt on itself. Dryden. 

9. To be in any posture of re.sistancc or defence. 

Seeing how luthly opposite i stood 
To Ids unnat'rul purpose, in fell motion 
With his prepared sword he charges home 
My unprovided body. Shakspeare, K, Lear. 

From enemies licav’n keep your majesty; 

And when they stand against you, may they fall. Shakspeare. 

I o. 'I'o be in a slate of hostility; to keep the gro||nd. 

If he would presently yield, Barbarossa promised toilet him 
go free; but if he should stand upon his defence, he threatened 
to make him repent his foolish hardiness. Knol/es. 

The king granted the Jews to gather themselves together, 
and stand for their life. Esth. viii. 11. 

We arc often constrained to stmid alone against the strength 
of opinion. Brawn, Pref. to Vulg. Err. 

It was by the sword the^ should die, if tliey stood upon de¬ 
fence; and by the halter, if they should yield. Hayward. 

11. Not to yield ; not to fly; not to give way. 

Who before him stood so to it ? for the l.ord brought his 
enemies unto him. Ecchs. xlvi. 3. 

Put on the whole armour of God, tliat ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil. Eph. vi. 11. 

Their lives and fortunes were put in safety, whether they 
stood to it or ran away. Bswon, Hen. VII. 

12. To stay; Iftot to fly. 

Then the light’ning-loving Deity cost 
A foule flight on my soldiSrs: nor stood fast 
One man of all. Chapman. 

At the soldiery word stand, the flyers halted a little. 

Clamidon. 

13 To be placed with regard to rank or or 4 (pr. 

Amongst liqmds endued with this quality of relaxing, warm 
water slatids tint. Ai^thnet on Mmenls, 

Theulgw would truly eulaige the mind, were it studied 
with that freedom and that saerra diarity which it teaches: let 
this therefore stand always chief. Watts. 

14. To remain in the present state. ^ 

If meat moke my brother oflend, I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth. t Cor, viii. 1,;. 

That sots and knaves should be so vain 
To wish their vile resemblance may remain; 

And stand recorded, at their own request, 

To future days a libel or a jest. Dryden. 

15. [Estar, Spanish.] To be m any particular state; 
to be: emphatically expressed. 
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The sea, 

Aw’d by the rod of Moses so to stand 

Divided. _ MtUon, P, L. 

Accomplish what your signs foreshow: 

I stmid resign’d, mid mn prepar’d to go. * Dryden, Mn. 

He strucx the snakes, and stood again 
New sex’d, and strait recover’d into man. Addixon. 

ITiw expect to be favoured, who stand not possessed of any 
one of those malifications that belonged to him. AUerbury. 

Some middle prices shew us in wW proportion the value 
of their lands stood, in ri^ard to those of our own country. 

ArtnUhnnt. 

God, who sees all things intuitively, docs not want these 
helps; he neither standi in need of logick, nor uses it. Baher. 

Persians and Greeks like turns of nature found. 

And the world’s victor stood subdu’d by sound. _ Pope. 

Narrow capacities, imagining the great capable of being dis¬ 
concerted by little occasions, ^nc their malignant fables ac¬ 
cordingly, and stand detected by it, as by an evident mark of 
ignorance. /’epc, JSss. ou Horner. 

16. Not to become void; to remain in force. 

God was not ignorant that the judges, whose sentence in 
matters of controversy he otdaiued should stand, oftentimes 
would be deceived. Hooker. 

A thing within iny bosom tells me, 

That no conditions of our peace can itoud, 

Shaktpeore, Hen. IV, 
I will punish you, that ye may know that my words_ shall 
surely tlmtd against you for evil. Jer. xliv. 29. 

Mv mercy will I keep for him, and my covenant shall stand 
fast with him. Ps. Ixxxix. 28. 

17. To consist; to have its being or essence. 

That could not make him that dui the service perfect, as 
pertaining to the conscience, which itoud only in meats and 
drinks. Heb. ix. 10. 

18. To be witlt respect to terms of a contract. 

The hirelings eland at a certain wages. Camv. 

itj. To have a place. 

If it eland 

Within the rye of honour, be assured 
My purse, my person, my extremest means, 

Lie all unlock’d to your occasions. Skakspeare, Aferch. of Veu. 
Mv very enemy’s dog. 

Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire. Skakspeare, K. Lear. 

This excellent man, who stood not upon the advantage- 
ground before, provoked men of all qualities. Clarendon. 

Chariots wing’d 

From the armoury of God, where stand of old 

Myriads. Urdton, P. L. 

20. To be in any state at the time present. 

Opprest nature sleeps: 

This rest might yet have balin’d thy broken senses. 

Which stand in liard cure. Skakspeare, K. Lear. 

So it stands : and this I fear at lost, 

Hume’s knavery will be the duchess’ wreck. 

Skakspeare, Hen. VT. 

All which grace 

1 now will amplify, and tell what case 

Thy houshold stands in. _ _ Chapman. 

Our company assembled, I siud. My dear friends, let us 
know ourselves, and how it standelh with us. Bacin. 

Gardiner was mode king’s solicitor, and the patent, formerly 
granted to Saint .Tohn, stood revoked. _ Clarendon. 

Why stand we longer shivering under fears ? Milton, P. L. 
As things now stand with us, we have no power to do good 
after that illustrioiu manner our Saviour did. Calamy, Serm. 

21. To be in a permanent state. 

The broil sioubtful long stood. 

As two ^nt swimmers that do cling together, 

And choke their art _ Skakspeare. 

22. To be with ro^-d to condition or fortune. 

I stand in need ot one whose glories may 

Redeem my crimes, ally me to his fame. Dryden. 

23. To have any particular respect. 

Here stood he in the dork, his sharp sword out. 

Mumbling of wicked charms, conj’ring the moon 

To stand’s auspicious mistress. Skakspeare, X. Lear. 
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All utter uiisuituhlencss disobedience has to the relarion 
which man necessarily stands in towards his Maker. South. 

24. To be witliout action. 

A philosopher disputed with Adrian the emperor, and did it 
but weakly: one of bis friends, that stood by, said, Methinks 
you were not like yourself last doy in argument with the em¬ 
peror; I could have answered better myself. Why, said the 
philosopher, would you have me contend with him that com¬ 
mands diirty legions ? Baton. 

25. To depend; to rest; to be supported. 

This reply slandetk all by conjectures. fVkUgi/J. 

The presbyteriaiis of the kirk, less forward to declare their 
opinion in the former point, stand upon the latter only. 

Sanderson. 

He that will know, must by the connexion of the proofs sec 
the trutli and the ground it stands on. , Loeke. 

26. To be with rc!gard to state of mind. 

Stand in awe and sin not: commune with your own heart 
upon your bed, and be still. Psal.iv. 4. 

I desire to be present, and change my voice, for I stand in 
doubt of you. Gal, iv. jo. 

27. To succeed; to be acquitted; to be safe. 

Readers, by whose Judgement I would stand or fall, would 

not be such ns are acquainted only with the French Ita¬ 
lian criticks. Addison, Spet t. 

28. To be with respect to any particular. 

Ciesar entreats. 

Not to consider in what case thou sland’st 

Further than he is Csrsar. Skakspeare, Ant. and Clcop. 

To Heaven 1 do appeal, 

1 have lov’d my king and comniun-wentl; 

As for iny wife, I know not how it stands. 

Skakspeare, Hen. VI. 

29. To be resolutely of a party. 

_ The cause must be presumed as good on our part as on theirs, 
till it be decided who have stood for the truth, and who for er¬ 
ror. Hooker, 

Shall we sound him ? 

I tliink, he will stand very strong with ns, ShSkspeare. 

It remains. 

To gratify his noble service, tliat 

Hath thus stood for his country. Skakspeare, Coriol. 

30. To be in the place; to be representative. 

Chiloii said, that kings, friends, and favourites were like cast¬ 
ing coimters; tliat sometimes stood for one, sometimes for ten. 

Bacon. 

I will not trouble myself, whether these names stand for the 
same thing, or really include one another. Locke. 

Their language being scanty, bad no words in it to stand for 
a thousand. Locke, 

31. 'lo remtiin ; to be dxed. 

Watch yc, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong. I Cor. xvi. 13. 

How soon hath thy prediction, seer blest 1 
Measur’d this transient world, the race of time. 

Till time stand fix’d. M.'ton, P. L. 

32. To hold a course at sea. 

Behold on Latian shores a foreign prince 1 
From the same parts of hcav’n bis navy stands. 

To the same parts on earth his army lands. Dryden. 

Full for the port the Itbacensiuiis stand. 

And fiirl their sails, and issue on the land. Odyss. 

33. To have direction towards apy local point. 

The wand did not really stand to tbos metals, when placed 
under it, or the metalline veins. Boyle. 

34. To offer as a candidate. , 

He stood to be elected one of the proctors for the univer¬ 
sity. _ Walton, Life of Sanderson, 

35. To place himself; to be placed. 

The fool hath planted iu his memory 

An army of good words; and 1 do know 
A many fools that stand in better place. 

Garnish’d like hun, that for a tricksy word 

Defy the matter. 'Skaksjrrare, Merck. ifVen. 

He was commanded by the duke to stand aside and expect 
his answer. XnoUes, Hist, of Ike Turks, 
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l flood between the Lord and you, to shew you the Lord’s^ 
word. Deut. v. g. 

Stand by when he is going. Sivi/t. 

36. To Stagnate; not to flow. 

Where Ufens glides along the lowly liuids. 

Or the black water of Pomptinn otmAf. Dryden. 

37. To be-with respect to chance. 

Yourself, renowned prince, then ttood as fair 

As any comer 1 have look'd on. 

For my affixition. Shaktpeare, Merck, of VetK 

Each thinks he srmidt fhirest for the gmt lot, and that he is 
possessed of the mlden number. Mdiion, Sped. 

He was a gentleman of considerable practice at the l»r, and 
Hood &ir for the first vacancy on the bench. Rowe. 

38. To remain aatisfied. 

Thohgh Page be a secure fool, and stand so firmly on his 
wife’s fivilty, yet I cannot put oft' my opinion to iSuily. 

Shakspearc. 

39. To be without motion. 

ni tell you who time ambles withal, who time gallops withal. 
— Whom stcaids it still withal ? — With lawyers in the vaca- 
. tion: for they sleep between term and term, and then they per> 
ceiye not how time moves. Shakspearc. 

40. To make delay. 

They will suspect they shall make but small progress, if, in 
the books they read, they mutt stand to examine and unravel 
every argument. * Locke. 

41. To insist; to dwell with many wordS) or much 

pmiinaci^. ^ 

To stand upon every point, and be curious in particulars, bc- 
lopgeth to the first author of the story. 3 Maccab. ii, 30. 
It is so plun that it needeth not to be stood upon. Jiacoii. 

42. To be exposed. 

Have 1 lived to stand in the tsinnt of one that mokes fritters 
of English? Shakspearc, M. W. 0/ Windsor. 

43. To persist; to persevere. 

Never stand in a lie when thou art accused, but ask pardon 
and m^c amends. Rp. Taylor, Rule of thing holy. 

The emperorstond/ne upon the advantage be had got by the 
smzure of their fleet, obliged them to deliver. 

Smjl, Gidliv. Trav. 

Hath the prince a full commission, 

To hear, and absolutely to determine 

Of what conditions we shall eland upon ? Shakspearc, Hen, IF, 

44. To persist in a claim. 

45. To adhere; to abide. 

Despair would slaad to tlic sword. 

To try what friends would do, or fate aflorcl. Dmnel, 

46. To be consistent. 

His faithful people, whatsoever they ririitly ask, tlic same 
dial! they receive, so far as may Hand with the ghiy of God, 
and their own everlasting good; unto either of which it is no 
virtuous man’s purpose to seek anything prejudicial. Hooker. 

Some instances of fortune cannot stand with some others; 
but if you desire this, you must lose that. Bp. Taylor. 

It Hood mth reason, that they should be rewarded libomlly 
out of thriir own labours, since uicy received pay. Davies. 

Sprightly youth and dose ^plication will hardly stand to¬ 
gether. Belton. 

47. To be put aside with disregard. 

We midie all our uildresses to ^c promises, hug and caress 
them, and in Uie interim let the cftlnmands stand by neglected. 

Dee. (f Chr. Piety. 

48. To SrAMD^iy. To support; to defend; not to 
desert 

The ass hoped the dog would slat^ by him, if set upon by 
tiie wolf. , L*Estrange. 

If he meet witli a repulse, we must dirow off the fox’s sun, 
and put on the lion’s: come, gentlemen, rau’lt Hand by m& 

Dryden, i^poa. Pyiar. 
Our good works will attend and Hand hy us at the hour of 
death. CaUimy. 

49. To Stand To be present without being an 
a«Cor. 
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Margaret’s curse is fall’n upon our heads. 

For standing by when Ilichard kill’d her son. Shakspeorr. 
go. To Stand btf. To repose on; to rest in. 

Tile world is tncyned to stand by the Arundelion marble. 

Pope, Ess, on Homer. 

51. To Stand fot'. To propose one’s self a candi¬ 
date. 

How many stand for consulships ?—Three: but *tis thougiit 
of every one Coriolanus will car^ it Shakspearc. 

If they were jealous that Coriolanus bad a design on their 
liberties when he stoml for the consulship, it was but just that 
th^ should give him a repulse. Dennis. 

5 2. 7 b Stand for. To maintain; to profess to sup¬ 
port. 

Those which Hood for the presbytery thought their cause 
had more sympathy witli the discipline of Scotland, than the 
hierarchy of England. Bacon. 

Freedom we all rSanif/or. B.Jonsou. 

53. 7 b Stand To keep at a distance. 

Stand off, and let me take m^ fill of death. Dryden. 

54. 7 b Stand off". Not to comply. 

Stand no more (ff, 

But give thyself unto my sick desires. Shakspearc. 

gg. To Stand ^ To forbear friendsliip or intimacy. 

Our bloods pour’d altogether v 

Would quite confound distinction; yet stand off 
In differences so mighty. _ Shakspearc. 

Such behaviour frights away friendship, and mokes it stand 
off in dislike and aversion. C'oiSer ff FeirndMp. 

Though nothing con lie more honourable than an acquaint¬ 
ance witli God, we stand off from it, and will not be tempted 
to embrace it. AUerbury. 

g 6 . 7 b Stand To have relief; to appear protu¬ 
berant or prominent. 

Picture is best when it Handcth off, as if it were carved ; and 
sculpture is best when it appeareth so tender as if it were 
painted; when there is such a softness in the limbs, as if not 
a cbissel had hewed them out of stone, but a pencil bad drawn 
and stroaked them in oil. Wolton on Architecture. 

57. 7 b Stand otH. To hold resolution; to hold a 
post; not to yield a point. 

King John hath reconcil’d 
Himself to Rome; his spirit is eomc in. 

That so stood out against the holy church.' Shakspeun. 

Ponitiiiiiis knows not you. 

While you stand out upon these trmterous terms. B. Jonson. 

Liirt not men flatter themselves, that thoi^b they find it difti- 
ciilt at present to combat and stand out against an ill practice; 
yet that old age would do that for them, which they in their 
youUi could never find in their hearts to do for themselves. 

South. 

Scarce cun a good-natured man refuse a compliance with the 
solicitahons of his company, and stand out ngotnst the raillery 
of his familiars. Risers, 

58. 7 b Stand out. Not to comply; to sccetle. 

Thou slialt see me atTulIus’ face: 

What, art thou stift'? stanPH out? Shakspearc. 

If the ladies will standout, let them remember that the jury 
is not all agrcctl. Drymn. 

59. 7 b Stand out. To be prominent or protuberant. 

Their eyes stand out with fatness. Ps, Ixxiii. 7. 

60. 7*0 Stand to. To ply; to persevere. 

ralinurus, c«’a uoud, ’ 

What gusts of weather from that'gath’ring cloud 
My thoughts presage; ere that the tempest roosi, 

Stand to your tackles, unites, and stretch your oars. Drj/den. 

6 1. 7 b Stand to. To remain fixed in a purpose. 

He that will nass his land, 

As I hove mini^ may set his hand . 

And heart unto this deed, when he hath read; 

And make the purchase spread 

To both our goods if be to it will stand. Herbert. 

I still Hand to it, that this is bis seme, as will ap{jear from the 
design of his words. SiUUngfiect. 
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62. To Stand io. To abide by a contract or asser¬ 
tion. 

As I have no reason tatland to tlic award of my enemies so 
neither dare I trust tlic partiality of my friends. Drydeu. 

6^. To Si’AND wider. To undergo ; to sustain. ’ 

If you unite in vour complaints. 

And force them wfth a constancy, the cardinal 

Cannot stand mder them, * S/iakspeare, Hen, Fill. 

64. To Stand up. To erect one’s self; to rise from 
sitting. 

65. To Stand up. To arise in order to gain notice. 

When the accusers stood up, they brought nontraccusatiun 

of such things as J supposed. ■ Acts, xxr. 18. 

66 . To Stand up. To make a party. 

When we stood up about the corn, he himself stuck not to 
call us the many-headed monster. Shakspeare, Cortot, 

67. Z'o Stand To concern; to interest. An 

impersonal sense. 

Docs it not stand me now upon ? Shakspeare, Handet. 

The king knowing well that it stood him upon: by how much 
the more be had hiuicrio protracted the time, by so much the 
sooner to dispatch with the rebels. Bacon. 

It stands me much upon * 

T’ enervate this objection. Hudibras. 

Does it not sUsnd them upon, to examine upon what grounds 

* they presume it to be a revelatiou from God. Locke. 

68. To Stand upon. To value; to take pride. 

Men tlassd very much upon the reputation of their under¬ 
standings, and pf ail tilings hate to be accounted fools: the 
best way to avoid this imputation is to be religious. Tiilotson. 

We highly esteem and stand much upon our birth, though 
we derive nothing from our ancestors but our bodies; and it 
is useful to improve this advantage, to imitate their good cx- 
mnples. Ray on the Creation. 

69. To Stand upon. To insist. 

A rascally, yea — forsooth, knave, to bear a gentleman in 
hand, and Uien stand upon security. Shakspeare. 

To Stand, v. a. 

1. To‘endure; to resist witlioiU flying or yielding. 

None durst stand him; 

Here, there, and every where, enrag’d he flew. Shakspeare. 

Love stood tlie siege, and wou’d not yield bis breast. Jtryden. 

Oh 1 had bounteous Heaven 
Bestow’d Hippolitus on Plnedra’s arms, 

No had 1 sttmd the shock of angry fate. 

That not for fame, but virtue’s better end, 

He stood the furious foe, the timid friend. 

The damning critick. 

2. To await; to abide; to sufler. 

Bid him disband the legions, 

Submit his actions to the publick censure. 

And stand the judgment of a Knmaii senate. 

3. To keep ; to maintafn with ground. 

Turning at the ien^h, he stood his ground, 

And miss’d his friend. 

.Stand, n. x. [from the verb,] 

i. A station ; a place where one waits .standing. 

I have found you out a stand most fit, 

Where you may have such ’vantage on the duke. 

He shall not pass you. Shakspeare, Afcas.for Mt'a.t. 

In this covert will we make a stand. 

Culling the principal of all the deer, Shakspeare. 

Then from bis lofty stand on that high tree, 

Down he al^ts among the sportful herds. Afiitoii, P. L. 
ptinemy hierarch 

In dieir bright stand there left his pow’rs, to seize 
Possession of the garden. MiUon, P. L. 

ITic malebirt^ whilst the hen is covering liw cgp, generally 
takes his stand upon a nm^hbouring bough, and diverts her 
witli his songs during her sitting. Addison, Speet. 

I took my stand upon an eminence which was appointed for 
a "cneral rendezvous of tliese female carrier?, to look into their 
several ladings. Addison, Sprcl. 

Three persons entered into a conspiracy to assassinate Timo- 
Jeon, as M was offering up bis devotions in a certain temple; 
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in order to it they took thdr several stands in the most con¬ 
venient places, Addison. 

When just as by her s^andArsaccs{^t, 

The window by design or chance fell down, 

And to his view expos’d her blushing beauties. Ron r. 

The urciiin from his private stena 
T'ook aim, and shot with all his strength, Swi/t. 

2. Rank; post; statiou. Not used. 

Father, since your fortune did attain 
So high a stand: I mean not to descend. JJaniil. 

3. A Stop ; a halt. 

A race of youthful and unhandled colts ^ 

Fetchii^ maid bounds, bellowing and neighing; 

If any air of musick touch their ears. 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand: 

Their savi^ eyes turn’d to a modest gaze. Shakspeare. 

The Earl of Northampton followed the horse so closely, that 
they made a stand, when be furiously charged and routed tiiem. 

Clarendon. 

Once more the fleeting soul came back, 

1 ” inspire the mortal frame, 

And in the body took a doubtful sfapd. 

Hovering like expiring flame. 

That mounts and falls by turns. Drydoit. 

At every turn she made a little stand. 

And thrust among the thorns her lily hand 

To draw the rose. Drydeii. 

4. Stop; interruption. 

The greatest part of trade is driven by yonng merdiants, up¬ 
on borrowing at interest; so as, if the usurer either call in, or 
keep back his money, there will ensue presently n great stand 
of trade. Bacon. 

Should this circulation ceate, the formation of bodies would 
be at an end, and nature at a perfect stand. Woodward. 

5. The act of opposing. 

Wc arc come off 

Like Romans; neither foolish in our stands, 

Norcowardly in retire. Shakspeare. 

6. Highest mark; stationary point; point from which 
the next motion is regressive. 

Our sons but tlie smne tbinp can wish and do. 

Vice is at stand aud at the highest flow; 

Then, satire, spread thy sails; take all the winds can blow. 

Dryden. 

In the beginning of summer the Jays are at a sfand,^ with 
little variation of length or shortness; because the diurnal 
vari!.‘.ion of the sun partakes mire of a right line than of a 
spiral, _ Dryden. 

The sea, since the memory of all ages, hath continued at a 
stand, without considerable variation. Bentley, 

7. A point beyond which one cannot proceed. 

Eveiy part of what wc would. 

Must make a stand at what your highness will. Shakspeare. 

When fam’d Varclst tills little wonder dr< w. 

Flora vouchsard the growing work to view; 

Finding the painter’s science at a stand. 

The g^dess snatch’d the peacil from tiis hand: 

And finishing the piece, she smiling said. 

Behold one work of mine that ne’er shall fade. Prior. 

8. Difliculty; perplexity; embarrassment; hesitatiou. 

A fool may so far imitate the mein of a wise man, as at first 
to put a body to a stand what to make of him. L'Estrange. 

The wcll-sliap’d changeling is a man, has a rational soul, tho’ 
it appear not: tills is past doubt. Make the ears a little longer, 
then you licgin to boggle: make the face yet narrower, and 
then you arc at a stand. Locke. 

9. A frame or tabic on which vesscli; are placed. 

Such squires arc only fit for couutiy towns. 

To stink of ale, and dust a stand with clowns; 

Wiiu, to be chosen for the land’s protectors. 

Tope and get drunk before the wise electors. lirydnu 

After supper a z/etid was brought in, with a brass vessel foil 
of wine, of which be that pleas^ might drink; but no liquor 
was forced. Dryden, Life of C/rmncucs, 

STA^NDARD.”!"». ,s. [fcaiibnph, Sax. from jraiibanj 
standartf old Fr. eslandprlt mod.] 


Smith. 

Pope. 

Addison, Cato. 
Dryden. 
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1. An ensign in war, particularly tlie ensign of the 
horse. 

His armies, in the following day, 

On those fair plains their standards proud ^play. Fmrfax, 
Erect the standard there of ancient night. 

Yours be the advantage all, mine the revenge. Miiton, P. L. 

■ Behold Camillas loaded home. 

With standards well redeem'd and foreign foes o’ercome. 

Dryden. 

To their common standard they repair; 

The nimble horsemen scour the fields of mr. JUryden, 

2. [From stiand ,2 That which is of undoubted au¬ 
thority ; that which is the test of other things of the 
same kind. 

The dogmatist gives the lie to all dissenting apprclienders, 
and proclaims his judgment the fittest intellectual standard. 

Glanvdle. 

The heavenly motions are more stated than the terrestrial 
' models, and are both originals and standards. Holder. 

Our measures of length, 1 cannot call standards; for stand¬ 
ard measures must be certain and fixed. IlMer. 

When people have brought right and wrong to a false 
standard, there follows an envious malevolence. L'Estrange. 

The Homans made those times the standard of their wit, 
when they subdued the world. Sfirat, 

From these ancient standards, I descend to our own his¬ 
torians. Felton. 

When I shall projiose the standard whereby I give judge¬ 
ment, any may easily inform himself of the quantity and mea¬ 
sure of it. Woodward. 

The court, which used to be the stoned of propriety, and 
correctness of speech, ever sipce continued the worst school 
ill England fur tW accomplishment. . Swift. 

First follow nature, and your judgement frame. 

By her just standard, which is still the same. Pojk. 

3. Thai which has been tried by the proper test. 

The English tongue, if refined to a certain standard, per¬ 
haps might be fixed for ever. Swift. 

In comely rank call every merit forth; 
fmprint on eveiy act its standyd-wonh. Prior. 

4. A settled rate. 

.That precise weight and fineness,by law appropriated to the 
pieces of each denomination, is callca standard. Locke. 

The device of king Henry Vll. was profound in makin,'; farms 
of a standard, that is, maintained vntb such a proportiou of 
].wds as may breed a subject to live in plenty. Paeon. 

A standard might be made, under which no horse should be 
used for draught: this would enl.irge the breed of horses. 

Temple. 

By the present standard of the coinage, sixty-two shillings 
is coined out of one pound weight of silver. Arbutlmot. 

5. A standing stem or tree. 

A standard of a damask rose with the root on, was set up- 
riglit in an earthen pan, full of fair water, half a foot under the 
water, the standard bmng more than two foot above it. 

Paean, Kat. Hist. 

Plant fruit of all sorts, and standard, mural, or shrubs which 
lose their leif. Evelyn, Kalendar. 

In France part of their gardens is laid out for flowers, otheh 
for fruits; some standards, some against walls. Temple. 

aTA'nDAiiDBEAnER. ft. s. [standard and bear.'] One 
who bears a standard or ensign, 
lliey shall be as when a standardbearer fainteth. Isa. x. 18. 
These are the standardbearers in our contending armies, the 
dwarfs and squires who carry the impresses of uie giants or 
knights. I^ertalor. 

.Sta'ndcrop. h. s. [vermicttlaris, Lat] An herb. 

Ainsmrih, 

iiiA'NnEL. n. s. [from stand.] A tree of long 
standing. 

The Druinians were nettled to see the princely slandel of 
their royal oak return with a branch of willows. Howell. 

ST-V'NDER.'t' n. s. [from siand.] 

T. One who stands. 

2. A tia that lias stood king. 
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The young spring wu pitifully nipt and over-trodden by very 
bensu; and also the fairest slanders of all were rooted up anti 
cast into the fire. Jscham, Schoolmaster. 

3. Sta'nder^. One present; a mere spectator. 

Expliun some statute of the land to the slanders by. Hooker. 

I would not be a slander by to hear 
My sovereign mistress cloiidra so, without 
My present ven^ance taken. Shakspeart. 

When a gentimnan is disposed to swear, it is not for any 
slanders by to curtail his oatns. Shakspeare.m 

The slanders by see cleuly this event. 

All parties say, they’re sure, yet all dissent. Denham. 

The standees by suspected her to be a duchess. Addison. 

4. Standee up. One who makes himself of a party. 

The plausible, aflibeted titles of publick spirits, stances up 

for their countiy, and for the liberties, properties, and the 
rights of the subject. South, Sertn. vi. 118. 

Sta'mdergrass. n. s. [saiprion, Lat.] An herb. 

Ainsveorl/i. 

Si'A'NDiNO.'f” part. adj. [from s/arir/.] 

1. Settled; established; not temporary. 

Standing armies have the place of subjects, and the govern¬ 
ment depends upon the contented and discontented hiimourv 
of the soldiers. Temph. 

Laugh’d all the powers who favour tyranny. 

And all the standing army of the sky. Dryden. 

Money being looked upon os the standing measure of othei 
commodities, men consider it as a standing measure, though 
when it has varied its quantity, it is not so. Locke. 

Thus dotli he advise tiiem'to erect among tbemselves stand¬ 
ing courts by consent. Krlliewetl. 

Such a one, by pretending to distinguish himself from the 
herd, becomes 0 standing object of raillery. Addison. 

The common standing rules of the Gospel arc a more 
powerful means of conviction than any miracle. Atterbury. 

GreatstandiHg miracle, that Heaven assign’d! 

*Tis only thinking gives this turn of mind. Pope. 

2 . Lasting; not transitory. 

The landlord had swelled his body to a prodigious and 
worked up his complexion to a slandmg crimson. Addimn. 

3. Stagnant; not running. 

He turned the wilderness into a standing water. Psal. cviii. 
This made thmr flowing shrink 

From standing lake to tripping ebb. Miltm, P. f,. 

4. Fixed; not movable. 

There’s his chamber. 

His standing bed and truckle bed. Sliakspenre. 

5. Continuing erect; not fallen; not cut down. 

He let them go into the standing com of the Philistines. 

Juices, XV. 5. 

iSta'nding. «. s. [from stand.] 

1. Continuance; long possession of an office, charac¬ 
ter, or place. 

Nothing had been more easy than to command a patron of 
a long standiiw. Dryden. 

Although me oncients were of opinion thiR Egmt was for¬ 
merly sea; yet this tract oT land is os old, and of ns long a 
standing us any upon the continent of Africa. Woodward. 

1 wish your fortune had enabled you to have continued 
longer in Uie university, till you were of ten years’ standing, 

, Swift. 

2 . Station; place to stand in. 

Such ordnance as be brought with him, beeauie it wu fitter 
for service in field than for battery, did only beat down the 
battlements, and such little standing. Knidles, Hist. 

coming is in state, 1 will provide you a good standing 
to s^is entry. Paeon. 

3. Power to stand. 

I sink in deep mire, where there is no standing. Ps. Ixix. 

4. Rank; condition. 

STA'NDisH.'f* «. s. [stand and dish.] A case for pen 
and ink* 

I- have newly made at least an essay of my invention in the 
structure of a little poor staniSsh, Wotton, Mem. p. 3 <19. 
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A Grub-street patriot does not write to secure, but get some¬ 
thing: should the government be overturned, he has nothing 
to lose but an old uandith. Additou. 

1 bcquentli to Dcon Swiil, esq. my large silver Handith, con¬ 
sisting of a large silver plate, an ink-pot, and a sand-box. 

Si/'ifi. 

Stake.# n. s. (jiinn. Sax.] Our nortlicrn word lor 
stone. • 

STANG.'f' M. s. [jlTBinj, Sax. ystang, Welsh.] 

1. A perch; a measure of land. 

These fields were intermingled with woods of half a dang, 
and the tallest tree appeared to be seven feet high. SmijU. 

2. A long bar; a wooden pole; the shell of a cart: 
used in several ports of the north of England. 

3. To ride the Stang. 'Flic preceding sense, and the 
present expression connected with it. Dr. Johnson 
has overpassed. It is still remembered in parts of 
the nortli of England; and may be traced to a very 
ancient origin. See Mr. Callander’s account of the 
Goth. 7 iid stang, the sjiear or pole of infamy, in his 
Two Anc. Scott. Poems, 1782, p. 153. To tide 
the siangt is to be mounted on a strong pole, borne 
on men’s shoulders, and carried about from place 
to place; the rider representing usually a henpecked 
lHi&band,and sometimes the husband who had beaten 
his wife. To ride shimmington, is, in some parts of 
England, of much the same import. See Skimmikc;- 
TOK, and Dr. Jamieson’s Scott. Diet, in V. Stang. 

A custom [fs] still prevalent among the country people of 
Scotland; who oblige any man, who is so unmanly as to beat 
his wife, to ride astride on a long pole, borne by two men, 
through the village, as a mark of Uie lughest iufamy. This 
they call riding the dang ; and the person, who has been thus 
treated, seldom recovers his honour in the opinion of his iieigh- 
Imurs. When they cannot lay hold of the culprit himself, they 
put some young fellow on the dang or |>ole, who proclaims 
that it is not on his own account that he is tlius treated, but 
o>: that of another person, whom he names. 

Callander, Two Anc. Scott. Poems, p. 1.54. 
The ruling of the dang on a woman that hath beat her hus¬ 
band is, its 1 have dcscrilied, by one’s riding upon a lung piece 
of wood, carrietl by two others on tiieir slioiilders, where, like 
a herald, he proclaims the woman’s name, &■;. 

Ntdes to Allan Ramsay's Poems, cited by Brand. 
There used tbnncrly, and I believe it is still now and then 
retained, to lie n kind of ignominious procession in the north 
of England, called rufi»g the stang, when, as the glossary to 
Douglas’s Vii^il informs us, one is made to ride on a pole for 
his neighbour’s wife’s fault. Brand, Poj>, Anliq. ii. 107. 

To Stang.# v. n. [sdanga, Icel.] To shoot with 
pain. North. Grosi. 

STANK."!* adj. {stanco, Italian. Dr. .fohnson. — 
Proluibly, as Sereniua also notices, from the IceJ. 
and Su. Goth, stanka, to pant for breath; and to 
stank is, in some parts of the north of England, to 
sigh.] Weak; worn out. 

Diggon, I am so stiff and so stank. 

That imncth 1 may stand any more, 

And how the western wind bloweth sore, 

Beating the withered leaf from the tree. ^ Spenser. 

To Stank.# w. ». To sigh. See the adj. Stank. 

Stank.# n.s. [ycanc. Sax. ^static, Welsh.] A lam, 
or bank, to stop water. Bailey. It has tliis mean¬ 
ing in the south and east of England. Kay. In 
old English, it meant a pond or dam of water. 
Mr. (i. Chalmers. 

Thci lighted and abiden beside a water dank. 

R.of Brunne, Trami. ‘d Langlv/t, 

Stank. The preterite of 

'J be fish in the river died, and the river stank. Ksed. vii. 
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STA'NNAnv.# M. s. [from stannum, Lat. stean, tin. 
Cornish; sfena-, a tinner, pi. steimaion. I’rvce, 
Com. Gramm.] A tin mine. 

If by publick law the mint were ordained to be only bupplied 
by our stannaries, how currently would they iius.s for inou 
precious tlmu silver mines! Bp. UaU, Select Thrntghls, ^ 1 

SrA'NNAKY. adj. Relating to the tin- works. 

A steward keepeth his court once every three weeks: they 
are termed stannary courts of the Latin stannum, and hold plea 
of action of debt or trespass about white or bhick tin. Careiv. 

Sta'nnyet..# n. s. The common stonc-hcewk. See 
Mr. Steevens’s note on Shakspcarc. Dr. Jamieson 
and Mr. Mason consider the name as the Sax. 
I'Can^lla, which means the pelican. This may be 
doubted. It is called also stanrMl in the norlli. 

With what wing the stasmyel checks at it! 

Shakspeare, Tw. Right. 

Sta'n/.a. n s. ^stanza, Ital. stance, Fr.] A number 
of linos regularly adjusted to each other; so raucli 
of a poem as contains every variation of measure, or 
relation of rhyme. Stanza is originally a room of a 
house, and came to signi^ a subdivision of a poem; 
a staffl 

So hold as yet no verse of mine has been, ^ 

To wear that gem on any line, 

Nor till the happy nuptial house be seen. 

Shall any xfonzo with it shine. Coiofey, 

Horace confines himself strictly to one sort of verse or slmaa 
in every ode. Dryder.. 

In quatrains, the hist line of the stanza is to be considered 
in the composition of the first. Drydiii. 

Before his sacred name flies every fault. 

And each exalted dauza teems with thought. Pojw. 

STA'PLE.*!* n. s. [stapel, Belg. el .Suelh. emporium, 
ab antiquiori ct Goth, slaptd, colunina, mdes co- 
lumnis compacta. Serenius. .Sec also Lye and 
Du Cange in Vocc. Scapel and Patbonus. “ JV 
Ironiis, Gloss. Sax. iEltr. ubi de pnrtibus donin.<-, 
pcapul, (]um£)r/5m sunat, ut observat Somneru*.”* 

1. A settled mart; an established emporium. 

A . tapir of romance and lies. 

Fills liars, and real perjuries. Prior, 

'Flic customs of Aiexaudria were very great, it haring been 
the sta/n'e of the Indian trade. Arbuthntd on Coins. 

'J'yre Alexander the Great sacked; and, establishing the 
dniitf at Alev.'iiidrin, made the greatest revolution in trade that 
ever was known. Arbuttmet, 

2. I know not the meaning in the following passage. 

Henry II. granted iilmrty of coining to certain abbie<i, 
allowing them one staple, and two puncheons at a rate. 

Canulni. 

I 3. The original material of a manufacture. 

I At Leister, for her wool whose staple doth excel, 

I And seems to overmatch the golden Phrygian fell. Broytnn, 

‘ Sta'ii.e. adj. [from the noun.] 

I I. .Settled; established in commerce. 

I Some English wool, vex’d in n Bcldnn loom, 

I And into cloth of spungy softness niado: 

Did into France or emder Denmark room. 

To ruin with worse ware our staple trade. J)rydi u. 

2. According to the laws of commerce. 

What needy writer would not solicit to work under such 
masters, who will take oil'their ware at their own rates, and 
trouble not the nsclvcs to examine whether it be staple or no ? 

Strifl. 

Sta'ple. m. s. [jxapul, Saxon, a prop.] A loop of 
iron; a bar bent and driven in at both ends. 

I have seen staples of doors and nails born. Peoehnns. 
The silver ring she pull’d, the door rcclos’d: 

The bold, obedient to the silken cord, 

I To the strong daple's inmost depth restor’d, 

1 Secur’d the valves. Pope, Odyss. 
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Sta'plke.# ». s. [from staple.^ A dealer: as, a woo?- 
stapler, 

I do not mean only the timers of Hambureh and Rotter* 
dam. Hotoett, Lett. i. vi. 5a. 

STAIl.*f: n. $. [It may be curious to notice the con¬ 
currence of various lan^ases in rt^cd to s/ar. 
Persian, starra. See SirT. Herbert’sTrav. p> 315. 
Teut. sterre i Sax. fceoppa; Bretonn^ sth- .• Glr. 
Afig ; Germ, stem; Su. Ootli. stiema; M. Goth. 
staimo. The word has been supposed by Wachter 
and others to have been form^ from the verb 
unifying to rule^ to govern, to direct; as steiren, 
lent, stewrett. Germ, stiuran, Gotti.] 

I. One of the luminous bodies that appear in the 
. nocturnal sky. 

When an astronomer uses the woid star in its 
strict sense, it is applied only to the fixt stars but 
in a large sense it includes the planets. Watts. 

Then let the pebbles on the hungry beerit 
Fillip the #ter* / — 

Muraering impossibility, to make 

What cannot be, slight work. Skaktpeare, Corinl. 

Hither the Syracusan'’s art translates 
Heaven’s forip, the course of things and human fates; 

The included spirit serving the $tar dedc'd signs. 

The living work in constant motions winds. Ifakewi/t. 

As from a cloud his fulgent head. 

And shape star bright, appear’d. Milton, P. L. 

2/ Tile pole-star. 

Well, if you be not turn’d Turk, there is nq mare sailing 
by the star. Shaktpearr, Much Ado. 

3. Cknifiguration of the planets supposed to influence 
fortune. 

From forth the fatal loins of these two foes 
A pair of etar crost lovers take their life. Shaktpeare. 

We arc apt to do amiss, nqfl lay the blame upon our tian 
or fortune. VEarange. 

4. A mark of reference; an asterisk. 

Remaiju worthy of riper observation, note with a marginal 
star. WatU. 

Star of Bethlehem, n. s. [or»tV/H^a/ion, Latin.] A 
flower. Miller. 

Sta^rafple. «. s. a globular or olive-shaped soft 
fleshy fruit, inclosing a stone of the same shape. 
This plant grows in me warmest parts of America, 
where the fruit is eaten by way of dessert. It grows 
to the height of thirty or forty feet. Miller. 

STA'anoARO. n.s. [ireopbopb, Saxon.] Tlie right 

hand side of the ship, as larboard is the left. 

Harris. 

On sliipboard the mariners will not leave their starboard tasA 
larboard, because some one accounts it gibrisli. Bramhall. 

STAIiCH.*f* M. s. [from stark, German, rigidus, 
• durus solidus; which Stiler and Wnchtcr deduce 
from starren, riger^ induiare; hence the sense of 
stiff' to the word: ” k stark, durus, rigidus, deri- 
vatur steerken, facereUt rigeat, d quo rursus fit 
siatrke et stcerke-mcel, gluten farinnccum, quo lintea 
solidantur.” Wachter.] 

1. A kind of viscous matter made of flower or 
potatoes, with which linen is stiflened, and was 
formerly coloured. 

Has he 

Dislik’d your yellow starch, or said your doublet 

Was not exactly frenchified, Fletcher, Qu. of Corinlh. 

With starch Ain laid on, and the Ain well stretched, pre¬ 
pare your ground. Psachum on Dramng. 

2. A stiff, formal manner. 

s 


This professor is to infuse into tlieir manners tliat bcauUl'ui 
political starch, which may quaUfy them for levees, conferences, 
visits. Addison, Sped. No. 305. 

Starch.# adj. [ptaiu^ Sax.] ^ Stiff; precise; ri^d. 
If this will not do, ’tis but misrepraientinK solwie^ as a 
starch and formal, and virtue as a laborious and slavish, thing. 

Kiltingieek, Serm, p. 330. 
To Starch, u.’te. [from the noun.] To stiffen with 
starrh. 

Her goodly countenance Fve seen 
Set off with kerchief starch'd and pinners clean. Ga^. 

Sta^bchamber. ». s. [camera stellata, Lat.] A kind 
of criminal court of etjuity. Now abolished. 

ril make a starchanAer matter of it: if he were twenQr Sir 
John Falstaffii, ho shall not abpsc Robert Shallow, Esq. 

SItakspeare. 

STA'ncHEB.'f' part. adj. [from starch."} 

1. Stiflened with starch. 

Who ? this ill the starched beard ? 

B. Jonsm, Every Man out of his J/umour. 

2. Stiff; precise; formal. 

As supercilious — as a ttareh't gallant is of any thing that 
mw disorder his dress. Hamiootul, Works, iv. 614. 

Does the Gospel any where prcscrilie a starched squeezed 
countenance, a stiff formal gaif, ur'n singularity of manners ? 

Sivift. 

Sta'rchedmess.# n. s, [ftpm starched.} Stiflhess; 
formality. 

Chancing to smile at the Moors’ deportment, as not answer¬ 
ing the starchedness of bis mvn nation. 

4 L. Addison, Wed Barhary,(i6jt,)^. roy. 

Sta'eciier.+ n. t. [from starch.} Ode whose trade 
is to starch. 

Tlie taylors, starehers, semsters. ■ 

Marslon, Con), of What you will, 

STA'RCHLY.'f* ttdv. [from stoKch.} Stiflly; precisely. 

In answer to tdl this, I mi^t with good pretence enough 
talk starcUy, aad.aiiect ignorance of what you would be at. 

Swift, Lett', (is Sheridan’s Life,) X704. 
Sta'rchkess. n. s. [from starch.} Stiffness; precise¬ 
ness. 


To STARE.*!* V. n. [jtajiian, Saxon; stara, Iccl. et 
Sueth. fortitcr atis}icctare. Serenius.] 

I. To look with fixed eyes; to look with wonder, 
impudence, confidence, stupidity, or horrour. 

Her modest eyes, abashed to behold 
So many gazers, as on her do stare. 

Upon the lowly ground affixed are. Spenser. 

Their staring ryes, sparkling with fervent fire. 

And ugly shapes, did nigh the man dismay, 

That, were it not for shame, he would retire. Spenser. 

lAiok not big, nor stare nor frett 
1 will be master of what is mine own. fStakspearv, 

They were never satisfied with staring upon their masts, 
sails, cables, ropes, und tackliifgs. Abbot. 

I hear 

The tread of many f%et steering this way; 

Perhu|is my enemies, who come to stare 

At my affliction, and {icrbaps to insult. Milton, S. A. 

A-satyr that comes staring from the woods. 

Must not at first speak like an«orator. _ 'Waller, 

And while he stares around with stupid eyes, 

His brows with berries and his temples dies. Dryden. 

-What dost then make a shipboard ? 

Art thou of Bethlem’s noble college free ? 

Stark stewing mad, that thou sliould’st tempt the sea? Dryden. 

Struggling, and wildly staring on the Aies 
With scarce recover’d sight Dryden. 

Trembling Ae misemnt stood; 

He stared and roll’d his haggard eyes around. Dryden, 

Break out in crackling firaes to shun thy snare, 

Or hiss a dragon, or a tiger stare. Dryden, 

She paM a tradesman once, to moke him stare. Pope. 
Gods! shall the raviAer display your hair. 

While Ac fops envy, and Ac ladies stare? Pope. 
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Through nature and through art she rang’d. 

And ^accfiilly her subject cl^g’d: 

In vmn; her hearers bad no share 

In ail she spoke, excqit to tlare. Swift. 

2 . To Stand out prominent. 

Take oir ail the Haring straws and jaggs in the hive, and 
make them smooth. Mortitaer. 

3. To Stand up. [s/arren. Germ, rigere.] Obsolete. 

His hair itaretti, or standeth on end. Barret, Ah, 1580. 

To Stare.’ ik v. a. 

1. To affect or influence by stares. 

Why dost thou not 

Try but the virtue of that Gorgon face, 

To Hare me into -.latuc ? Dryden. 

A bear, ns I approached with my present, threw his eyes in 
my way, niid Hared me out of my resolution. 

Addison, Guardian. 

The wit at his elbow gave him a toucii upon the shoulder, 
and stared him in the face with so betwitching a grin, that the 
whistler relaxed his fibres. AMison, Sperl. 

2. To Stake hi the face. To Ite undeniably evident 
to. Both the following and the preceding cxamplcis 
are among those under the neuter verb, in Dr. 
Johnson’s dictionaiy; but improperly. 

Is it possible for people, without scruple to offend against 
the law, which they carry about them in indelible characters, 
and that stares them in the face whilst they are brealviug iti* 

Itorhe. 

Si'ARK.'f- n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. hiked look. 

I’thc name of something holy, sir, why stand you 
In this strange stare? Shakspeare, 'J'empeH. 

The balls of his broad eyes roll'd iit his head. 

And glar’d hewixt a yellow and a red; 

He look'd a lion with a gloomy stare. 

And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. Dri/den. 

2. [I'ni'p, Sax. slcrre. Tent, sturms, Latin.] T’he 
starling, n bird. 

He, that hath luithiiig hut language only, may Ik* no more 
pi. 'sed than a {mpiiijny, a pye, or a stare, when they speake 
feally. ‘ Sir T.Etyi>t,G«e.fo{.j[u. 

Sta'ukr. w. .t. [from stare."] Out* w'ho looks with 
fixed eyes. 

One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starrrs, ami of li*ud huz/.as. t^ojie. 

Sta'heisu. n.s. [slur and//s/t.j A fish branching 

out into soveial points. 

This has B roy of one species of English slarjish. tt'uojwurd. 

STA'ttOAZEii.-f' n. s. [star .and gaze."} 

1. An astronomer, or astrologer. In contempt. 

Let the astrologers, the stargazers, and the monthly jvrog- 
uustirators, stand up ami save tliec» _ Is. xlvii. i.t. 

A stargazer, in tlic height of his celestial observations, 
stumbled into a ditch. L’Estrange. 

2 . A fish so called. Chambers. 

Sta'rhawk. m. s. [asfur, Lat.] A sort ol hawk. 

AinsMtrth. 

STAllK.-f* flrf;. star/,-, Gcrin. sferh, 'dem¬ 

and sierkr, Icel. are all used for strong, robust. The 
use of slar/c tor stiff" is shewn under the etymology 
of the substantive starch.] 

1. Stiff; strong; unbending; iinjiclding. 

I fele my liinmes Hark an*! suffisant 
To don all that a roan belongeth to. Chaucer, March. Tate. 

His heavy head devoid of careful cark, 

Whose senses all were straight benmnmed anti Hark, „S]>etiser. 

Many a nobleman lies Hark and stiff' 

Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. Shaksprare, Jim. Ir. 

The North is not so stark and cold. B Jousiin. 

So soon as this spring is become Hart enougb,»it breaks the 
case in two, and alines tlie seed. Derham, 1‘hys. Theut. 

2. Deep; full; still. 

VOL. IV. 
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Consider the Hark security 
TI)c commonwealth is in now; the whole senate 
Sleepy, and dreaming no such violent blow. 

3. Merc; simple; plain; gross. 

To turn stark fools, nod subjects fit 
$or sport of boys, and rabble wit. 

He pronounces the citation stark nonsense. 

Stark, adv. It is used to intend or augment Iht* 
signification of a word: as stark mad, mad in the 
highest degree. It is now* little used but in low 
lanmiage. 

Tbisn arc the best but stark nauehl; for open suspecting 
others, comes of secret condemning Uiemselvcs. Sidney. 

The fruitful-headed beast, amaz’d ' «. 

At flashing beams of that run-shiny shield, 

Became stark blind, and all his senses doz’d. 

That down he tumbled. Spenser. 

Men and women go stark naked. Abbot. 

^ They iKitli dance much; and, for more nitnhicness, some¬ 
times stark naked. Heylin. 

lie is stark mad, who ever says 
That he hath Iwcn in love an hour. Domic. 

Those seditious, that seemed moderate Ijefore, became 
desperate, and those who were desperate seemed stark mad; 
uhence tumults, confused hallooings and howlings. Hayward. 

Who, hy the most cogent (Wgiiineiits, will liisrolic himself at 
once of all his old opinions, and turn himself out stark naked 
in tpiest of new notions Locke. 


Ill Clinic Mpiire South, all dressed up in feathers and ribands, 
stark staring mad, brandishing his sword. .irbulhnot. 

Sta'hxi.v. adi’. [from rfarL] Stiffly; slrongly. 

As fast iock’i[ii[i ill sleep as guiltless labour, 

When it lies starkly in the traveller’s bones. Shakspearc. 
S2'a'hi.ess. lulj. [from .sVar.] Having lui light of stars. 

A boundless continent, ' 

Dark, waste, and wild, under the frown of night. 

Starless expos’d. Miltou, /■*. L. 

Gato might give them furlo’s for miothcr world; 

Blit we, like sentries, arc oblig’d to stand 

In starless nights, and wait th’. a])|Kiinted lionr. Dryden. 

.Sta'ulk'.iit. n. s. [star and light.] Lustre of the 


stars. 


Now thej never meet in grove or grw*n, « 

By foiiiitaiii clear or spangled sfartig/u sheen, Shakspeare. 

Nor walk by moon, 

Ol- g.ntcring slaili^hl, without flicc i. sweet. Mitton, P. L. 

'I’licy danced by slaihght and the frieivlly niooii. Di aden, 

SrA''iti,i<:nT, adj. LigliU'd by the st.ars. 

Owls, that mark the setting san, declare 
A slar/ighl evening and a nioniiiig fair. Dryden. 

Si A'nLiKE- adj. [star and like.] 

1. (stellated; htiving various jHiints resembling a star 
in lustre. 

Nightshade tree rises with a wooden stem, grern-lravcd. 
and has starlike flowers. ** Morlinier. 

2 . Bright; illustiiuus. 

The having turned many to righteousness shall confer a 
slariikc and immortal brightness. Boyle, Seraph. Lore. 

These reasons mov’d her startike husband's lieart; 

But still be held his purpu.se to depart. nrydeii. 

Sta'rling.'I' «. s. [jraeplinj. Sax. sturnus, Lat.] 

1 . A bird; a stare; which is sometimes taught to talk 
as the magpie. See Stare. 

I will have a sterling tanglit to speak 
Nothing but Mortimer, aiiil give it liim. 

To keep Ins auger still in motion. Shakspeare, Hen. Ir. 

2. A defence b* the piers of bridges. [I know not the 

etymology.] » 

Starpa'veu. adj. [sfar and pave.] Stiulcled with 
stars. 

In progress through the road of heaven siarpai'o'. 

MiUou, P. L. 


Starproo'e. adj, 
starlight. 


[star and proof."] 
S B 


Impervious to 
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Uiuier the klutdy roof 

Of branching dm ttarproof. Milton, A/'ceden. 

SxAH-KEAD.'f' «. s. Istar and read.^ Doctrine of the 
stars; astronomy. 

iEgyptian wisards old, 

Which in Oar-read were wont have best insight. Spenser, JK Q. 
Sta'bbeo. adj. [from s/ar.] 

1. Influenced by the stars with respect to fortune. 

My third comfort, 

Slarr'd most unluckily, is from my breast 

Hal’d out to murder. Skakyteare, Wint. Tale. 

2. Decorated with stars. 

Hiat starr’d ^iop queen, that strove 
To set her beai^’t prmse above 

The sea-nymphs. Milton, II Pens, 

He furious hurl’d against the ground 
Hit sceptre started with golden studs around. Pope. 

STA'BniNG.'f* atf;. [slellamt Lati^; from star. Dr. 
Johnson. — I doubt if there be any such word in 
the language as statring. The true word, in the 
passage from Crashaw given by Dr. Johnson, is 
staring} and 1 wonder that the sense (&d not 
convince him that stairing could be only the mis¬ 
take of the copyist. 1 shall leave Dr. .Tohnson’s 
definition of starring to be fitted with an example 
by others, if such a word there be. And here 1 
wili give the forcible lines of Cra-shaw, which arc a 
translation from the Italian of Marino: 

* His eyes, the sullen dens of dfeath and night, 
“ Startle the dull air with a dismal red; 

Such hisTell glances as the fatal light 
Of staring comets, that look kingdoms dead.” 
Sec Crashaw’s Poems, edit. 1670. p. 35.] Shining 
with stellar light; blazing with sparkling light. 
Sta'iiey. a^. [from sfar.] 

1. Decorat^ witli stars; abounding with stars. 

D^hiic M'ond’ring aiounts 011 high, 

Alwve tl|p clouds, above the starry sky ! Pope. 

2. Consisting of stars; stellar. 

Such is his will, that paints 
The earth with colours fresh, 

Tlie darkest skies with store 

Of starry lights. Spenser. 

Heaven and earth's comparted frame. 

And flowing waters, and the r srry flame, 

And both the radiant lights, one common soul 

Inspires and feeds, and animates the whole. Dryden. 

3. Resembling stars. 

Tears had chrom’d the lustre of her starry eyes. 

» Shakspeare, lUuslr. 

Sta'rsuoot. ». s. [star and ,tAoof .3 An emission from 
a star. 

I have seen a good quantity of that jelly, by die vulgar 
called a slarshoot, at if it remained upon the estinetion of a 
falling star. Hoyfe. 

Sta'rbtons.# n, s. [star and stone .2 A kind of stone^ 
having joints resembling the form of a star. 

Hereabout are found starotenes; but I wat not then advised 
of it. JBi^, Hem. p. 107. 

To START.-f- w. n. [from to stir} Sax. jt^an, to 
move. Scott, aitd Mr. H. Tooke. Our word was, 
anciently, stert."} 

I. To feel a sudden and involuntary twitch or mt^ 
tion of the animal frames on the apprehension of 
danger. 

Smarting is an apprehension of the thing feared, 
and in thatJdnd it is a motion of shrinking; and 
likewise an uquisition, in the beginning, wn^ the 
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matter should be, and in that kind it is a motion 
of erection; and, therefore, when a man would 
listen suddenly to any thing, he starteth fur tlic 
startwg is an erection of tlie spirits to attend. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

A shape appear’d 

Bending to look on mo: I started back; 

It starM back. MiUon, P, L, 

An open enemy to flattery, especially from a friend, from 
whom he started to meet the slightest nppeamnee of that ser¬ 
vile kindness. I'ett, 

I start ns from some dreadful dream, 

And often ask myself if yet awoke. Dryden, Span. Friar. 

As his doubts decline. 

He dreads just vengeance, and he starts at siu. Drydfu. 

He starts at every new appearance, ami is always waklnj; 
and solicitous for fear of a hiiprize. Collier on Cotetousness. 

2. To rise suddenly; commonly with up. 

There started vp, in queen Elizafactli’.s rcigii, a new I’rcs- 
byterian sect, which tendered a form of discipline to the queen, 
and to the state. Wkiu. 

Charm’d by these strings, trees starting from the ground • 
Have follow’d with delight the powerful sound. Roseummou. 

They starting tip liclictd the heavy sight. Dryden. 

'Hie mind often works in search of some hidden idea, though 
sometimes they start up in our minds of their own accord. 

Lortr. 

Might Dryden bless once more oiu- eyes. 

New Blockmorcs and new Milbourns must arise; 

Nay, should gresit Homer lift his awful head, 

Zoilus again would start up iirom the deiul. "^Pipe. 

3. To move with sudden quickness. 

Tbc flowers, call’d out of their beds. 

Start, and raise up their drowsy heads. Cleavetand. ' 

A spirit fit to start into an empire. 

And look the world to law. Dryden, Cleonieues. 

She at the summons roll’d her eyes around. 

And snatch’d the starting serpents from the ground. Pope. 

4. To shrink; to winch. 

With tryal fire touch me his finger end; 

If he be chaste, the flame wrill back descend, 

And turn him to no pain; but iHie start, 

It is Uie flesh of a corrupted heart. Shaktprarr. 

5. To deviate. 

'Hic lords and gentlemen take nil the inemiest sort u|H)n 
themselves; for they arc best able to bring tliem in, whenso* 
ever any of them starteth out. Spenser oh Iretand. 

Tb’ old drudging sun from his long-be.ntcn way. 

Shall at thy voice start and mis^idc the day; 

Hie jocund orbs shall break their measur’d pace. 

And stubborn poles change their allotted place. Cowley. 

I rank him with the prodigies of fame. 

With things which start from nature’s common rules. 

With bearded infants, and ifith teeming mules. Creech. 

Keep your soul to the work when ready to sbai oude, un¬ 
less you will be a slave to every wild imaguiafioii. Waits. 

6 . To Bet out from' the barrier at a race. 

It seems to be rather a termiaui d quo than a true principle, 
at the starting post is none of the horse’s Iqgs. Foyle. 

Should some god tell me, that 1 should be bom 
And cry again, to ofier I should scorn; 

Adiam'd, when I have ended well my race, 

To he led back to my first starting place. Denham. 

When from tne goal they start^ 

Hie youthful charioteers with heaving heart 

Kush to the race. Dryden. 

The clangor of the trumpet ^ives the ugn; 

At once they stssrt, advancmg in a line. Dryden. 

7. To act out on any pursuit. 

Feil^eounie of pasdon, whme two lovers start. 

And run tocher, heart tfill yokt with heart Waller. 

People iraeii thc^ have made themselves weary, set up their 
rest upon the veiy spot where they started. VEstrange. 

When two start into the world together, he that is thrown 
bdilbd, unless his mind proves generous, will be displeased 
with the other. ColUer. 
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To Start, v. a. 

1. To alarm; to disturlfsuddenly; to startle. 

Direnets, ikiniliar to niy alaught’rous thoughts, 

Cannot once start me. * S/iakspeare. 

Bang full of supper and distemp’ring draughts. 

Upon malicious bravery do'st thou come 
To start my quiet. Shakspearc. 

The very print of a fox-foot would have started ye. 

ii'Estrange. 

2. To make to start or fly hastily from a hiding 
place; to rouse by a sudden disturbance. 

The blood more stirs 

To rouse a lion than to start a hare. Shakspearc. 

I started from its vernal bower 

The rising game, and chac'd from flower to flower. > Pape. 

3. To being into motion; to produce to view or 
notice; to produce unexpectedly. 

Conjure with ’em! 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caisar. Shakspearc. 

What exception can possibly be started against this stating ? 

Hammaud. 

** It was unadvisedly done, when 1 was enforcing a weightier 
design, to start and follow another of less moment. Sprat. 
The present occasion has started the dispute amongst us. 

Leslie. 

Insignificant cavils may be started against every tiling that 
is not ca|>alilc of mathematical demonstration. ' Addison. 

1 was engaged in conversation upon a subject which the 
people love to start in discourse. Addison, Freeholder. 

4. Tp discover; to bring within pursuit. 

The sensual men agree in pursuit of every pleasure they can 
start. 7 ’ewple. 

5. To put suddenly out of place. 

One, by a fall in wrestling, started the end of the clavicle 
from the sternon. Wiseman, Surgery, 

Start, n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A motion of terrour; a sudden twitch or con¬ 
traction of the frame from fear or alarm. 

'’’hesc flaws and starts would well become 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire. 

Authoris’d by her grandani. Shakspenre. 

The fright awaken’d Arcite with a start; 

Against his bosom bounc’d his heaving heart. Druden. 

2. A sudden rousyig to action; cxciloiuent. 

Hew much had I to do to calm liis rage ! 

Now fear 1 this will give it start again. Shakspearc, Handel. 

3. Sally; vehement eruption; sudden eflusiuu. 

Thou art like enough, through vassal fear, 

Base inclination, and the start of spleen. 

To fight against me under Percy’s pay. Shaksjiean. 

Several starts of fancy olT-ha^ look well enough; but bring 
them to the test, and there is imhing in ’em. L'Estrange. 

Kxe they not only to disguise our jiassions. 

To set our looks at variance with our thoughts. 

To check the starts and sallies of the soul i' Adtlison, Cato. 

Wc were well enough pleased with tin's start of tlionght. 

. Addison. 

4. Sudden fit; iiiturniittecl action. 

Methought her eyes had crest her tongue, 

For she did speak iu sti^s distractedly. Shakspearc. 

Hiy forms are studies arts, 

Tlwsulitile ways be Barrow straits; 

^y curtesy out sudden starts; 

And what thou call’st thy gills are baits. B. Joasou. 

Natiu'c does nothing by starts and leaps, or in a hurry; but 
all her motions arc gi^ual. I/Kstrange. 

An ambiguous expression, a little chagrin, or a start of 
pasMon, is not enou;^ to take leave upon. Collier. 

5. A quick spring or moUon; a shoot; a push. 

In strings, the more tiiey are wound up and strained, and 
thereby give n more quick start lack, the more treble is the 
sound: and the slacker tliey are, or less wound up, tlw baser 
isthereund. Bacon, M Hal. 

Both cause the string to give a quicker ■•art. Bacon. 
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How could water make those visible starts upon frecsing, 
but by some subtile freezing principle which as suddenly shouts 
into it. ^ _ Grew, Cosmol. 

6. First emission from the barrier; act of setting out. 

You stand like greyhounds in the slips. 

Straining upon die start. Shakspaare, Hen. V. 

All leapt to chariot. 

And every man then for the rtart cast in his proper lot. 

W Chapman. 

If a man deal with another upon conditions, the start of 
first performance is all. Bacon. 

7. To get the Start. To bepin before another; to 
obtain advantage over another. 

Gel the start of the mnjestick world. Shakspearc, Jut. Cass. 

All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be lud asleep, 
under pretence of arbitrement, and the other party, during 
that time, doth cautelously get the start and advantage at com¬ 
mon law, yet the prclonan court will set back all things in 
statu quo prius. Bacon, War wUhSpein. 

Doubtless some other heart 
Will gel the start; 

And, stepping in before. 

Will take possession of the socred store 

Of hidden sweets. Crashaw. 

Ere the knight couid do his part. 

The squire had got so much tlus start, 

H’ had to the lady done his errand, 

And told her all his tricks aforehand. Hudshras. 

She might have forsaken him, if he had uot got the start of 
her. ^ Jlruden, JEn. Dcd, 

The reason why the mathematicks and mechanick arts have 
so much got the start in growth of other sciences, may be re¬ 
solved into this, that thmr progress hath not liecn retarded’by 
that reverential awe of former discoverers. GlanoUle. 

The French year has got the start of ours more in die works 
of nature than in the new stile. Addison. 

Start.# n. s. [jteonc, Saxon.] A tail: hence the 
name of the bird redstart. It signifies also the 
long handle of any thing. It is a common northern 
word. 

Sta'btek. ’«. s. [from s/art.] 

1. One that shrinks from his purpose. 

Stand to it boldly, and take quarter, * 

To let flico SCO I am no starter. HtuUhras. 

2. Oi i> who suddenly moves a question or objection. 

3. A dog th.'it rouse.', the game. 

If Sheriilan was not (lie stanvhest lioiind in the pock, he 
was at least the best starter. Delany. 

St.a'rtino.# w. s. [from s/rt//.] The act of starting. 

Nor fright thy nurse 

With niidiiiglit .rfnr/iHgf. Dontus, i’oenu, p. 258. 

Fear, like a terrible voice, waken-, the soul by startings, and 
so seizes it that it remains insensible to every thing, except 
that stroke of astonishment that heats it. 

llewyt, Scrni. p.iSJ. 

Sta'rting-uole.# n. $. [;tfar/and Ao/e.j Fvasion; 

loophole. 

By the same ter^versation and starting-Jiolc he avoidoth 
the woordes of Christe himselfe. 

Afarthi, Marr. of Priests, (1550,) Dd. 4. b. 

What trick, what starting-htde, canst thou find out, to hide 
thtc from this open shame. ^ ^ Shaki^eare, Hen. IV. P. I. 

The ludicrousness and iiigitiveness 01 our wanton reason 
might otherwise find out many starting-holes. 

More, Ant, agamst Idolatry, ch. i. 

SiVsTiMULY. adv. [from sfarftRg.] By sudden fits; 
with frequent intermission. 

Why do you speak so star&ngly and rash ? 

Shakspearc, Othello. 

Sta'htinopost. n. s. Xuart andjMU/.] Barrier from 
which the race be^ns. 

7'o Sta'btie. V. n. [firom start.'} To shrink; to 
move on feeling a sadden impression of alarm or 
terrour. 
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The tlartHKg steed wu seiz’d with sudden fright. 

And liounding o’er the pommel cost the knight. Drydeu. 

Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and slarllet at destruction ? Additen, Cato. 

My flighted thoughts run back, 

And itartle into madness at the sound. AdSson, Cato, 

To Sta'htle. V . a . 

1. To frigjit; to shock ; to impress with sudden tcr« 
rour, surprise, or alarm. 

Such whispering wok’d her, but with tlarUtd eye 
On Adam. Milton, P, L. 

To hear tlie lark begin his fli^t. 

And singing dartle the dull night 
From Ids watch 4 ower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise. Milton, L*All. 

The supposition that angels assume bodies needs not startle 
us, since some of the most ancient and most learned lathers 
seemed to believe that they bod bodies. Locke. 

Incest! Oh name it not! 

The very mention shakes my inmost soul: 

The gods arc startled in their peaceful uiansions. 

And nature sickens at the shocking sound. Smith. 

His books had been solemnly burnt at lloinc as heretical: 
some people, he found, were startled at it; so he was forced 
boldly to make reprisals, to buoy up their courage. Atterbury. 

Now the leiif 

Incessant rustles, from the mournful ^vc 
Oft startling such as studious walk below. 

And slowly circles tlirougli the waving air. Thomson. 

2 . To deter; to make to deviate. 

They would find occasions enough, upon tlic account of 
his known aficctions to the king’s service, from which it was 
not possible to remove or startle him. Clarendon. 

Wilinot had more scruples from religion to startle him, and 
would not hove attained his end by any gross act of wicked¬ 
ness. Clarendon. 

Sta'iitle. n.s. Suddeu alarm; shock: sudden im¬ 

pression of terrour. 

After having recovered from niy first startle, I was very well 
pleased at the accident. Speetotor. 

STA'iiTUP.'f* n. s. Islart and up.'] * 

1. A kind of high shoe; a galagc. 'i'his is tlu* old 
meaning of startup, which Dr. Johnson has wholly 
overpassed. 

The shcencote first bath been her nursery, 

Where she hath woroc her idle infancy,^ 

And in Itigb startups walk’d the [lastur’d plains. 

Jlp. Jlalt, Sal. vi. j. 

I-lis starlops blacke and soft Warner, Albion's England. 

Draw close into the covert, lest the wet. 

Which fidls like lazy mists upon the ground. 

Soak through your startups. Fktchcr, Faith/. Shepherdess. 

2. One that comes suddenly into notice. 

That young startup hath all the glory of my overthrow. 

Shakspeare. 

Sta'rtup.* a^. Suddenly come into notice. 

A new startsip sect. Warbmlon, Doct. of Grace, p. j6*. 

To STARVE. V. n. [jxeappian, Sax. Oerven, Dutch, 
to die.] 

1. To perish; to be destroyed. Obsolete.' 

To her came meMMe of the murderment. 

Wherein her guiltless friends should hopeless starve. Fairfax. 

2. To )>crish with hunger. It has viith or for berarc 
the cause; oi^less properly. 

Wore the pains of honest industry, and of starving sintli 
hun^ and cold, set before us, no body would doubt which 
to cliuse. Locke. 

An aniiiud that starves of hunger, dies feverish and delirious. 

/irbuthnol. 

3. To be killed with cold. It has with or for before 
the cause. 

Have I seen the naked starve for cold, 

While avarice my charity controll’d ? Sandys. 

4. To suffer extreme poverty. 
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Sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed: 

What then 1 Is the reward of iteue bread ? Pope. 

5. To be destroyed with cold. 

Had the seeds of the pepper-plant been borne from Java to 
these northern countries, they must have starved for want of 
sun. Woodivard, Nat, Hist. 

To Starve. t>. a. 

1. To kill with hunger. 

I cannot blame bis cousin king, 

That wish’d him on the barren nioimtains starv'd. Shahpean. 

Hunger and thirst, or guns and swords. 

Give the same death in different words: 

To push this argument no further. 

To starve a man in law is inurther. Prior. 

If they bad died through fasting, when meat was at linnil, 
they would have been guilty of starving tbcmsc 1 vfs« Pvjic. 

2. To subdue by famine. 

Tliy desires 

Are wolfish, bloody, staro'd^^ and ravenous. Shakspeare 
He would have worn her out by slow degree 
As men by fasting starve the iintaiii’d disease. Dri/den. 

Attains endeavoured to starve Italy, by stopping their cett- 
voy of provisions from Africa. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. To kill with cold. 

From t«-ds of raging fire to starve in icc 
'i'beir soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immovable, infix’d, and frozen round. Milton, P, 1 ,. 

4. I'o deprive of force or vigour. 

The powers of their minds arc starved by disuse, and have 
lost that reach and str/mgth which nature fitted Uiem to receive. 

Lueke. 


► 


Sta'rvemnk. m. s. [from .tfanv.] An animal thin 
and weak for want of nourishment. 

Jf 1 hang. I’ll make a fat pair of gallows; for old sir John 
hangs with me, and he’s no sfarreling. Shakspea. e. 

Now thy alms is giv’a, the letter’s read; ) 

The body risen again, the wbicli was dead ; > 

And thy poor starwlins bountifully fed. } Donne. 

'X'lie fat ones would be making sport witli the lean, and call¬ 
ing them starvelings. L'Estrange. 

Sta'uvki.inij. atlj. Hungry; l(?an; pining. 

The thronging cluslres thin 
By kind avulsion ; else the starveling brood. 

Void of sufficient sustenance, will yield 
A slender Autumn. Philips. 

Poor starveling bard, how small thy gains 1 
How unproportion’d to thy pains! Suifl. 

Sxa'uwobt. h. 5. \_astrr, Latin,] A plant; elecam¬ 
pane. Miller. 


Sta'taby. ail;, [from status, I.at.] Fixed; settled. 

The set and slalary time^f paring of nails, and cutting of 
hair, is but the continuation of ancient superstition. Frown. 

STATE.'!* n.s. Islalus, LaU] 

1. ('ondition ; circumstances of nature or fortune. 

I do not, brotlier, 

Infer as if 1 thought my sister’s state 

Kcciirc. Milton, Camus, 

1 found tlie whole city highly concerned for the hazardous 
state of Candia, which was lost sooi^afler. Dominico Canta- 
rini, the present duke, was sedulousin that affair. 

* _ Brown, Trav. 

’I'licir sins have the aggravation of being sins against grace, 
and forsaking and departing from God, which respect makes 
the slate of apostates as the most unexcusable, .so the most 
despeCitely dangerous state. Hammond. 

Thus have his prayws for others altered and amended the 
slide of his owff heart. Law. 

llelatc what Latium was. 

Declare the past and present stale of things. Drydcn, Ain. 

Libe the papists is your jKict’s stale. 

Poor and disarm’d. Pope. 

2. IV^iffcation of any thing. 

Keep the state of the question in your eye. Boyle. 
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3. ijlulioiiary point; criain; height; point from which 
the next movement is'regression. 

llic deer that ciiduretli the womb but eight months, mid in 
I'ompletkt at six yean, coiiiiot live much mure than tliirty, os 
having passed two general motions; that is, its beginning and 
increase; and having but two mure to run through, that is, its 
tlit!c and declination. Brown, Krr. 

Tumqurs have their several degrees and times; Us beginning, 
augment, itale, ami declination. H'uaima. 

4. [I'ls/al, Fr.j Estate; aigniory; po.sscssion. 

Strong was their plot, * I 

Their ilalrt fur off) and they of wary wit. Danivt, ! 

5. Mode of government. ' 

Nu state cun be named wherein any part of the body of tiioM* < 
imperial laws hath the just furcc of a law, otherwise than us I 
custom hath particularly induced it. Setdt«. | 

6. Tlic coniniiitiity; the publick; the cominonweultli. 

If any thing more than your sport 
Did move yonr greatness, and lids noble slate 
To call on him, he hones it is no other 

Hat for your health sake. Shakiprare, Tr. and Cress. 

A state's anger 

* Should not take knowledge either of fouls or women. 

B. JonsoH. 

I hear her talk of stale matters and the senate. B, Jonson. 
\^'hat he got by fortune, 

It was the state that now nmst make his right. liank-t. 

The state hath given you licence to stay on land for the spare 
of six weeks. Jtaeon. 

It is better the kingdom should be in good estate, with pur- 
tlculor loss to many of the people, than that all the people 
should be well, and the state of the kingdom altogether lost. 

llapinard. 

It is a bad cxcliangc to wound a man’s own consrieiirr, 
thereby to salve stale sores. A'ing CharU s. 

For you we stay’d, as did the Grcciuii stale 
Till Alexander came. * ' Wallet, 

Since they all live by bc^ing, it were better for the state to 
keep them. Graunl. 

These are the realms of unrelenting liite; 

And awful Hhadamantlius rules the sUih : 

IK hem's and judges. v Drpdrn, .liv. 

7. I Ii-ricc single stale in .Shakspearo for individuality. 
My thought, whose murther is but faiitasticid, 

.Shakes so iny single state of man, that function 

Is smother’d in surmise. H/iaksjiivre, Macbeth. 

H. ( 3 ivil power; not cccicsinsticul. 

The same criminul may be absolved by the church, ami coii> 
durnned by the state; absolved or pardoncil by the stale, y ct 
censured by the cimrcli. _ l.ts/ie. 

y. A repiiblick ; a govornniciit not nio.iiircliicnl. 

Well immarchics may own religion’s name. 

But stales arc atheists iu their very fui^e. 

Dri/den, Sat. mi the JJtdcii. 
They feared nothing from aslalt' so narrow in lompass of 
land, and so weak, that the strength of their armies has ever 
been ma<lc up of foreign troops. Temple, 

JO. Rank; mtidilion; tjualily. 

Fair dimic, I am not to you known, 

Though in your stale of honour I am perfect. SKahspran. 

High state the bed is where misfortune lies. Fatrjax. 

j 1. Solemn pomp; appearance of gre.itncss. 

Su. Goth, iiompa; stacl, Icel. jncttmti.i; siada, sii- 
perbis gressibus ipccderc. Seronitfe.] 

When in iriiimplmiit flat,' the British muse; 

True to herself, shall bnrb’foiis aid refuse. IloscemMon, 

There kings receiv’d tlic marks of sov’reign pow’r; 

In stale the inonnrclis march’d, the liclurs bore . 

Tlic awful axes and tlic rods before. Bryden, JEn. 

^ Lit my uttemlants wait: I’ll he alone, 

Where least <tl slate, where most of love is shown. Drydea. 

To appear in their robes would be u troublesome piece 

slate. ^ 

At home surrounded by a servile crowd. 

Prompt to abuse, and in detraction loud ; 

Abroad begirt with men, and swords, and rpears. 

His very slate acknowledging his fears. Hrior, 
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If God has delivered me up to evil spiriu, to be dragged by 
them to places of torments, could it be any comfort to me, 
that they found me upon a bed of state ? Law. 

12. Dignity; grandeur. 

She instructed him how he should keqi state, and yet with a 
modest sense of his misfortunes. Berm, lien. VII. 

The swan — rows her slate with oary feet. Milton, *P. L. 
He was staid, mid in bis gait 

Preserv’d a grave nimestick slate. Butler. 

Such cheerful modesty, such humble state. 

Moves eertain. lore. Waller. 

('an this imperious lord forget to reign. 

Quit all his slate, deseend, and serve again. i’e/ie, Statius. 

He will consider, not what arts, or methods, or application 
will soonest moke him richer and greater than his brethren, or 
treiiiore him from a shop to a life of state and pleasure; (hit 
will consider what arts, what methods, what application c.an 
make worldly busiiic'.s most acceptable to God, and make a life 
of trade a life of holiness, devotion and piety. Law, 

13. A sent of dignity. 

This chair shall be my state, this dagger tiiy sceptre, and this 
cushion my crown. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

As she atli'ctisl not the irrandcur of a state with a canopy, 
she thought tlii'i-c was no oflence in an elbow chair. Arbuthnid. 
'J'lic brain was her study, the heart her sJa/c room. ArbutJinot. 

14. A (•anopj” a covering of dignjtv. 

Ov er the chiiir i‘. a slate made roiiml of ivy, somcwliat whiter 
than ours; and the state is curioiisb wrought with silver and 
■ilk. Bacon. 

His high throne,— under xtaie 
Of ridipsf texture spread, at th’ upper end 
W'as plac’d. Milton, P. L. 

15. A person of Iiigli rank. Obsolete. Sec States. 
'i'he nrchliMiop of Grenada .'‘aying to the archbishop of 

Toledo, that lie iniicli niorvelled, he, being so great a slate, 
would visit hospital.. Wits, Fits, and Faneiei, (1O14.) 

16. The |>riiii'i|nil persons in the governnietit. 

The hold design 

Pleas’d highly those infernal stales. Ali/ton, P. L. 

17. Jotneti with anotlicr word it signifies jiublicL 

I am no courtier, nor versed in s/ertc-affairs: my life hath 

rather been contemplative than active. Baeon. 

Council! What’s that a pack of bearded slaves. 

The senveiigers that sweep slate nusances. 

And are themselves the greatest. Bryden, C'ieom. 

I r i .'iceiised of reflecting upon great «/a/f-foJks. Swiji. 

To S r.vTE. ; . a. 'jcon.staler, Fr.] , 

I 1. 'I'o settle: to regulate. 

'J'liis is so stated a rule, that all casuists press it in all rases 
of dnniiige. Bee. of Chr. Piety. 

’I'his is to slate accounts, mid looks more like merchandize 
than I'riciidship. Collier of Friendship. 

He is capable of eorniption, who receives iiiori. than what is 
the. slated and iiiiquestioncd lee of his office. Addison. 

2. To represeut in all the circumstances of moilifi- 
cution. 

Many other inronvenicnres arc consequent to this stating of 
this question; and particularly that, by those which thus state 
it, tlii're hath never yet licen assigned any definite number of 
fnndai'ientnls. Hammond on Fnud-imentals. 

Its present state slateth it <0 be what it now is. Hale. 

V/ere onr case stated to any solier heathen, he would never 
guess why they who acknowledge the necessity of prayer, and 
confess the same God, may not ask in the same form. 

Bee. of Chr. Piety. 

To stale it fairly, imitation is the most advantageous wav lor 
a translator to shew himself, but the greatest wrong which' can 
be done to the n cinory of the dead. Bryden. 

I pretended not fully to slate, much less demonstrate', the 
truth eoiitnincd in the text. Atterbury. 

Though I don’t pretend to stale the exact degree of mis¬ 
chief that is done by it, yet its plain and natural tendeiiey to 
do harm is siifficient to justify the most absolute eondemnation 
of it. Laic. 

Sta'teuky.# adv. [from llie part, staled.^ Regularly; 
notoccasionally. 
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Wbv ihouU not the body aHiime ^tedh the air of a thing, 
to which it is so often obliged to suit itself? 

Phiiotoph. Lett, on Phytiognom. p. ai8. 

Sta'teijness. «. s. [from stately."} 

1 . Grandeur; majestick appearance; august manner; 
dignity. 

We may collect the cxcdlcncy of the understanding then by 
die glorious remainders of it now, and guess at the ttatclmeie 
of the buildi ng by the munificence of its mins. SmUh. 

For elatclineu and majesty what is comparable to a burse? 

ilfore against Atheism. 

2 . Appearance of pride; affected dignity. 

Agenor glad such punrtnal ready bliss 
Did on his own design itself obtrude, ” 

*SweIl’d his vas.; looks to bigger slaleUness. Beaumoul, Psyikv. 

She hated sfotefineu; but wisely knew 
What just regard was to her title due. BcUerton. 

Sta'tely.'J' adj, {st-actelig, Su. Gotli Screnius. Sec 
die eleventh sense of State.] 

.1. August; grand; lofty; elevated; majestick; mag¬ 
nificent. 

A statelier pyramid to her I’ll rear. 

Than Rhodope’s or Memphis’ ever was. Shaisneare, Mm. VJ. 

These regions have abundance of high cedars, and otlicr 
stalely trees casting a shade. Salegh, Hisl. 

Truth, like a stately dome, will not shew herself at the first 
visit. * South. 

He many a walk travers’d 

Of stalekesl covert, cedar, pine, or palm. Milton, P. L. 

2. Elevated in mien or sentiment. 

He maintains majesty in the midst of plainness, and is stately 
without ambition, which is the vice of Lucan. Itryden. 

Sta'tely. adv. [from the adjective.] Majestically. 

Ye that eiately tread, or lowly creep. MiUon, P. L. 

Sta'tement.* n. s. [from state.} 

1. nie arrangement of a series of facts or circum¬ 
stances. Malone. 

2 . The fects or circumstances so arranged; the thing 

stated. Stgtpl. to Ash, and Malone. 

iSTA'TEMONGEit.* «. s. {state and monger.} One who 
is versed in the arts of government: perhaps in 
contempt for an over-busy politician. 

I would therefore see the most suiUilc statemonger in the 
world cbdk out a way for his meyesfie to mediate. 

Ld. Keeper Wdtiam, Lett, (m idaa,) Cabal, p. iii. 

J^a'teroom. «. s. [from date and room.} A magni¬ 
ficent room in a palace or great house. 

States.’!” n. s. pt [from stale.} NoWlity. Dr. John¬ 
son. — Mr. Mason thuiT hastily cavils at the defini¬ 
tion : “ What is here put as a general meaning of 
the word, seems only applicable to a certain num¬ 
ber of the Dutch nobility.” Mr. Mason had not 
noticed the fifteenth sense of state, which Dr. John¬ 
son defines ** a person of high rank,” and illu.strates 
by a citation firom Latimer, whose word, however, 
he hod before g^ven as estate, and which certainly 
hod the same meaning. Sro the sixth sense of 
Estate. StMes, in the plural, for nobility, persons 
of high Tank, was formerly not unusual. 

The other scepterbearing states arose. Chapman, It. a. 
Kings, queens, and elates. 

Maids, matrons. Shakspeare, Cymb. 

gTA'T£SMAii.”t“ n. $. {state and man.} 

I. A pc^tician; one versed in the arts of government. 
It enough 

ToseemaoMMiMw. B.Jmuon. 

The conuptioa of a poet is the generation of a statesman. 

Pope. 

a. One employed in publick afiStirs. ^ 
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If such Bctions^y have passage free, 

Bond^slaves and pagans shall our statesmen be. 

Shakspeare, Othello. 

It is a weakness which attends high and low; the statesman 
who holds the helm, as well as the peasant who bolds the 
plough. _ "South. 

Absolute power is not a plant that will |;row in tliis soil; 
and statesmen, who have attempted to cultivate it here, have 
pull^ on their own and their muster’s ruin. ’ Davenant. 

A British minister must expect to sec many friends fall ofl) 
whom he i;aimot gratify, since, to use the phrase of a late 
statesman, the pasture is not large enough. Addison. 

Here Britiun’sstn/crmrnoft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pope, 

3. One who occupies his own estate; a small land¬ 
holder. Used' in several parts of England, but 
especially in the northern. 

Sta'teswowan. h. s. {state and uoman.} A woman 
who meddles with publick afiliirs: in contempt. 

How she was iwdebt, and where she meant 
To raise fresh sums: she’s a great stateswoman ! 1 ). .Tunsun. 

.Several objects may innocently be ridiculed, as the passions 
of our stalesmomen, Addison. 

Sta'tical."? ailj. [from statich.} Relating to the 
Sta'tick. 5 sciSice of weighing. 

A man weigheth some pounds less in the height of winter, 
according to exiiericnce,and the stattek aphorisms of Sanctorius. 

Brotmi, Vulg. Err, 

If one by a statical engine could regulate his inscii^ilc ])cr- 
spimtiou, he might often, by restoring of that, foresee, prevent, 
or shorten a fit of the gout. Arbuthnol an Dirt. 

Sta'ticks. m. s. [s-«hxij; statique, Fr.] The science 
which considers the weight of bodies. 

This is a rutholick rule of staticks, that if any body be bulk 
for bulk heavier than a fluid, it Whl sink to the bottom; and if 
lighter, it will float upon it, liaving part extant, and part im¬ 
mersed, as that so much of the fluid as is equal in hulk to the 
immersed part be equal in gravity to the whole. Bentley. 

STA'TION. «. s. [station, French; shdio, Latin.] 

1. ITie act of standing. * 

Their manner was to stand at prayer, whereupon their meet¬ 
ings unto that purpose on those d.'iys had the names oi slat tuns 
given them. Ifookn-. 

In station like the herald. Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hili. Shakspeare, Tinum 

2 . A state of rest. 

All progression is performed by drawing on or impelling for¬ 
ward some part which was before in station or at quiet, where 
there are no joints. Brown, Vtdg. Birr. 

3. A place where any one i» placed. 

The seditious reidained witliin their station, which, by rea¬ 
son of tlie nastiness of the beastly multitude, might more fitly 
be termed a kennel than a camp. Hayward. 

The planets in their statims listening stood. Milton, P. L. 

4. Post assigned;-office. 

Michael in cither hand leails them out of Paradise, the fiery 
ser(ient waving behind them, and the chcrubiins taking their 
stations to guard the place. MiUon. 

5. Situation; position. 

To single stations now what years belong. 

With pLaucU jew’d, tiiey claim another song. Creech. 

The fig and inte, why love they to remain 
In middle staBon and an even plain 
While in the lower marsh the gourd is found, 

* And while the hill with olivc-^de is crown’d ? Prior. 

6. Employment; ofiice. 

No member of a political body so mean, but it may be lued 
in some station or othv. L'Estral^e. 

By spending this day in religious exercises, we acqiure new 
strength and resolution to pmorin God’s will in our several 
staUoq^e week following. Nelson. 

Thiy believe that the common size of human understanding 
is fitted to some station or other. Swifi. 

Whether those who are leaders of a party arrive at that 
station more l^a sort of instinct, or influence of the stars, ^an 
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by the pouesiuon of any great abilitieK, lad^ be a point «>f innoli 
(Umute. Suri/t, 

7. Character; state. 

Far the greater part have fcq>t thdra/otioa. Milton. 

8. Rank; condition of life. 

1 can be contented with an biinibler itation in the temple of 
virtue, than to be lict on the pinnacle. Dryden^ 

To STA'riON.'f* a. [from tlie noun.] To place in 
a certain post, rank, or place. 

He ginned the brow of the hill, where the English phalanx 
was tiiUioned. Ld. LyUclton. 

.STA'noNARY.'f' adj. Xstationnairet Ft. Colgrave.] 

1. Fixed; not progressive. ^ 

Mine own busiueKscs are rather statimmy than rctrogadc. 

tVoltoii, Bern, p.565. 
Between the descent and ascent, where the image seemed 
ilttlioimru, I stopped the prism, and fixed it in tliat Msturc, that 
it should be moved no more. NewUm, Opt. 

2. Respecting place. m 

The same liarinony and ttationan/ constitution, as it hap¬ 
pened in many species, so doth it fail out in individuals. 

JOroum, 

3. Belonging to a stationer. 

.Sta'tioner.'I' «. s. [from station.'] 

1. A bookseller. [“The term stationers \vm ajtpro- 

priated to booksellers'm the year 1622. — The com¬ 
pany of stationers existed long before the invention 
of printing. A stationer^ therefore, was a dealer 
who kept a shop or stall, as distinguished from an 
itinerant vender, whether of books or broomsticks.” 
Hegge, Anced- of titc Eng. Lang. 2d. etlit. p. 336. 
MrTpegge might have illustrated this curious cir¬ 
cumstance by the following passage from ti forgr-llcn 
book; “ Such other places, where like markets are 
kept; ns, at Brussels, Lovaine, &c. 1 will not 

enter into particulars concerning such places; your 
own consciences are best witnesses what pernicious 
]vrojccts, what calumnious detractions, are there on 
ioote: I only say, that your standing stationers, and 
•assistants at your miracle-markets and miracie- 
forgi's, are for most part of lewdest life.” Sheldon, 
Miracles of Antichrist, 1616, p. 174.] 

Some moiicrii tragedies arc beautiful uii the stage, and yet 
Trvphon the tlniioHcr coinplain^ they arc seldom usked for in 
his'shop. Dripleii. 

Witli authors, ttutioner* obey’d the call; 

(■lory and gain the industrious tribe provoke, 

AiH gentle duincss ever loves a joke. Pope, Ditm iitd, 

2. A seller of paper. 

.STA'TiSM.^k H. s. [from stale.] Policy; the arts of 
government. 

Ihe greatest politician is the greatest fool: lor he turns all 
his religion into hypocrisy, into ttatime, yea into athcisiiie; 
making Christianity a very foot-stoolc to policy. 

Jtinim, Sin Stifpntt. (1639,) p. 

Hence it is that the enemies of Ood take occasion to blas¬ 
pheme, and call our religion statism. South, Serin, i. i; 1. 

Sta'tist. n.s. [from .stefr.] A statesman; a politi¬ 
cian ; one skilled in government. 

1 do bmievc. 

Statist though 1 am none, nor like to be, 

That this shall prove a war. Shakspearc, Cj/mo. 

, Their orators thou then extoll’st, as those 
The top of eloquence, stalistt indeed. 

And lovers of tiieir countiy. Milton, P. R. 

Stati'hticat..* ■? ai(j. [from slatisticks.] ^P^itical. 
Stati'stick. 5 word, as well as the sub¬ 

stantive, is of very recent date in our language. 
■Stati'sticks.# n. s. ffrom sialism or flatist.] ^ 
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That part of municipal philosophy, which states 
and defines the situation, strength, and resources, 
of a nation. Mr. B. P. Cwper, Statistical Account 
of the Population, &c. of EngL and Wales, 1801. 
SrA'TUARY.'f* «. s. {statuaire. Trench ; from slalva, 
Latin.] 

1. The ait of carving images or repre^itations of life. 

Painting and the ttaltiary-nrt, cousin gernians to poetry. 

HakeuM on l^ov. p. an. 
Tlic nordieni nations, dial overwhelmed it by thmr iwin- 
hers, were too barbarous to preserve the remaius of learoing 
more carefuMy than they did those of architecture and statuary. 

Tem^e. 

2. One that practises or professes the art of making 

statues. * 

As the statuary. 

That, by the large size of Alcides'’ foot, 

Cucss’d at liii, whole proportion. Reamn, and FI. Prophetess. 

On other occasions the itatuarics took their smiji'cts from 
the poets. Addison. 

How shall .any man, who hath a genius for history, under 
take such n work with spirit and chearfuincss, whoi he con¬ 
siders that he will be rend with pleasure but a very few years ? 
This is like employing an excellent statuary to work upon 
moiilderiii!; stone. Smft. 

STA'TUE.'f' n. s. {sfaftte, Fr. stalua, Latin. The 
Luliii form, Dr. Johnson might have added, was 
ancicnily followed by our wrilei"s; and continued to 
bo in use, till late in the seventwnth centuiy. “ Let 
there be a fountain, or some fair work of statuas, 
ill the middest of this court.” Bacon, Ess. 45. 
“ The Greeks in that place raised him a statua" 
.Sir T. Herbert, 'IVav. 242. “Crosses — famous 
for the oxtellencies of the which were placed 

in them.” Heylin, Hist, of the Presbyterians, 
1670, p. 4 < 5 s *3 An imago; a solid representation 
of any living licing. 

The iiriiiccss heard of her mother’s statue, a piece many 
years in doing, and now newly perform’d by that rare Italian 
roaster, Shaksjtewre, IVint. Tate. 

They spake not a word; 

But ''kc dumb statues, or nnbreatbing stones, 

Star'd each on other. ShaJesfieare, Rich. III. 

Areliitccls propounded unto Alexander to cut the mountain 
Atbos into the form of a staiiuf, which in his right hand should 
holil a town capable of contniniiig ten thousand men, and in 
his left a vessel to receive all the water that flowed from the 
mouiituiii. H^ithins, Math.Magiek, 

A statue of Polyclctiis, called the rale, deserves that name 
for having so perfect an agreement in all its parts, that it is 
not possible to find a fault in it. liryden, Dufresnoy. 

To V. a. [from the noun.] To place as a 

statue; to form ns a statue. 

Thou slmlt lie worshipp’d, kiss’d, lov’d and ador’d; 

And were there sense in his idolatir, 

My substance should be statued in thy stead. Shaktpeare. 
The whole man becomes as if statued into stone and earth. 

J{ei.i.3$, 

To S'TATu'snNATE.* 1). ff. [stotumino, Lat.] To sup¬ 
port; to underprop. Not in UK. Cktles. 

I wUI stii/uminate and underprop thee. B.Jonson, New Itm, 
STA'TUllE. n. s. [stature, Fr. statura, Latin.] The 
height of any animal. 

Wluu stature v e attain at seven years we sometimes double, 
most times come short of at oue-and-twenty. Brown. 

A creature who might erect 
His stature, and upright with froii^ serene 
Govern the rest. Milton, P. L, 

Foreign men, of mighty stature come. Jirydeu, 

Thyself but dust, tliy stature but a span; 

A inoment thy duration, foolish man! Prior. 

We have certmn demonstration friwu Egyptian mummies, 
and Komaii urns and rings, and measures and edifices, and 



A. 

yj*ii^r'a9ti(|iiiCi^ Aatbnmu liM riot diminished 

l^anipiTetwodioiiaand BenlkjfiSerm. 

Hy Ifrdta' $iat$ire,'] Arrived at full 

.. ■.■.,#■. V'' 

^ /'doth the giant hoinolirMeBie 
mj fond eetoeme ] 

' - A J*. JETdl^ Fonm, (1646,) p. 93. 

StaVutable. .a^. ^oMe."} According to 

statute. 

I met with one w^o was three inch« above five feet, the 
$iatutable measure Of that oiub. Addiitm, GmrAian. 

&rA'TUTAai,Y.*f', ado. [from stahdaMt.'] In a manner 
agreeable to law. 

Holder was Ualutabltf estubtished in this place by Dr. Fell. 

Wmitm,I^eof Jtathunt, 

STA'TUTE. M.s. [.tmftrf, French; stattUum, Latin.] 
A law; an edict of the l^ialature. 

Not only the conitnon law^wt also the tiattdef and arts of 
parliameht, wen: speuially intended for its benefit. ^•luer. 
Blood hath been shed, 

Ere human slalute puig’d the funeral .weul. Skak*jH-nre. 

There was a statute apiinst va^mbends; wherein note the 
dislike the parliament had of goaling tlicni as chargealilc and 
fiesterous. Baeuu. 

Know the statutes of heaven and laws of eternity, those im¬ 
mutable rules of justice. TUlutson. 

O queen ! indulg’d by favour of the gods^ 

To buitd a town, with statutes to restrain 

The wild inhabitant beneath thy reign. Drydcn, JEn. 

Sta'tutohv.# adj. [from staiuir.'] EiiactctI by 

Statute. 

In the formulary and statutory piat of law a plodding block¬ 
head mav excel; but in the ingenious and rational part of 
it, a plodding blockhead can never excel. 

Dr. .Johnson, in Boswell's Life, (under 1766.) 

7 ’o STAVE. V. a. ifrom 

j. I’o break iu pioc&s: used originally of barrels made 
of small partH or stuves. 

If an irreverent expression, or a thought too wuntoii, are crept 
into my verses, let them be slav’d or forfeited like roiitru- 
tauided goods. DrytU-n. 

2. To push away ns with a staff: witli 

How can tliey escape the contagion of the writings, wbuni 
the virulency of the culiimuies have not staved offttom rcstding. 

B. JoHSOII. 

The condition of u servant stares him iff to a distance; but 
the gospel speaks noihing hut tillurcmcni, attraction, and in¬ 
vitation. South. 

3. I'o pour out by breaking tl calk. 

The feared disorders that might dtsue tiiereof have been an 
oreasian that divers times ml the wine in the city hath been 
staved. Santtys, Trav. 

4. To furnisb with rundles or staves. 

This was the slmniefiil end of Aloysus Clrittus, Soiyiiian’s 
deputy in lliiiigarj ; who climbing too fast up the cvil-s/nm/ 
ladder of ambition, suddenly fell, and never rose more. Knollrs. 

To Stave, r. «. To fight with staves. 

Equal shame aud envy stirr’d 
(’ the enemy,.tliat one should beard 
So many warrioun, and ho stout, 

As he had done, ap^ s/ac’d it out. , Ifwiibms. 

7 ’o Stave a»jd 7 «/ 7 . v. h. To part dugs, by interpos¬ 
ing a staff, and by pulling tlir tale. 

Tne conquering foe they soon assail’d. 

First Tndla slav’d, and Cordon laiPdi 

Until their mastiffs loos’d their hold. Hudibrai. 

Stave.# «.s. A metrical portion; a staff. It is a 
common term for the verse of t.uc of the psalms ap¬ 
pointed to be sung. 

Staves, n. 9. Tlie ■plural of slqffl 
.4. All in strange manner arnrd, 

Borne rustick knives, some slaves in fire warm’d. Speuser. 

Mortimer. 


I teasils op in bundles or slaves. 
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StaVesacre. ifis. [herba pedietikirut Lat.] Lark- 
tqpur. A plant 
Staunch.# See Stanch. 

Tb STAY.*}’ V. n. [i#«a, Su. Gotli. stam, Dutch^] 

I. To continue in a place; to forbear dqtartiire. 

If she do bid me paw, TU rive her thanks. 

As though she bid mu stay by tier a week. Shaltspeare. 

' Not imer resurrection shw he stay 

Longer on earth than certain limes to appear. Miltou, P. L. 

He ^d ordrin, that as many m^t depart as would; but as 
many as would stay should have very goM means to live from 
Uie state. _ . * Bacon. 

Hicy flocked in such multitudes, that they not only stayed 
for their resort, Imt^isebaigcd divers. Hayioarif, 

The injur’d sea, which from her wonted place. 

To gain some acres avarice did force, 

If tim new banks neglected once decay, 

No lon^ will from her old channel stay. Waller. 

Stay, fcomniand you; slay and hear me first. Drydcii. 
Nor must he slqy at home, because he must be back again 
by onc-and-twenty. leicAe. 

Every plant has its atmosphere, which hath various effect-, 
on those who slay near ilicm. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Servants sent on mmages stay out lunger than the mcss.igc 
requires. Sui/t. 

i. To continue in a state. 

The ffainub mignicnt and stay 

Ai their fuff height, then luiigiiish to decay. Drydrii. 

3. To wait; to utlencl; to forliear to .act. 

I’ll tell thcc iny whole device 

When I am in my roach, which stays for us. Shak-spean 
Would ye tarry for them till they were grown? would ye 
slay for them from having husbands ?' Bidh, i. ly. 

We for bis royal presence only stny 
To end the rites. ' Drydcii. 

I stay for Turiius, whose devoted head 
is owing to the living and the dead; 

My sou and I expect it from his hand. Dryileii. 

The father caiinnt stay any lon^-r fur the fortune, nor the 

mother for u new set of Imbies to play with. Locke. 

4. To atop; to stand still. 

I When she list, pour out her larger sprigbt. 

Kite would command the hasty sun to slay. 

Or backward turn his course. Spensei. 

Pcrkiii Warheek, finding that when matters once go down 
the hill, they slay not without n now force, rcsoivtxl to try- 
some exploit upon England. Baeoii. 

Satan 

Throws his steep flight in many an aery wheel. 

Nor slafd, till on Niphates’ top he lights. Aiilton, P. L. 

5. To dwell; to belong. 

Nor will 1 slay 

On Aiiiphix, or what deaths he dealt that day. l^den. 

I imist slay a little on one aetion, which preferred the relief 
of others to the consideration of yourself. Dryden. 

6. To rest confidently : with upon. 

Because yc trust in opprossiun and stay thereon, this shall 
lie as a breach ready to fall. Isa. xxx. 13. 

They call themselves of the holy city, and stay themselves 
upon God. Isa. xlviii. a. 

7. I'o wait; to give ceremonious or submissive attend¬ 
ance : with upon. 

Worthy Macbeth, wc slay upon yom* leisure. 

Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

I The man from Sicyon. — Is tlierc such an one ? 

— He slays upon your will. Shakspeare, Ant. and Qeop. 

To Stay.*}* v. a. 

I. To stop; to withhold; to repress. 

All that may stay their minds’from thinking that true which 
they hemfily wish were false, hut cannot think it so without 
some scruple. Hooker. 

The’fSyrens sang to allure them into danger; but Orpheus 
sang so well that he staid them. Balegh, Hist. 

He took nothing but a lot of brrad to slay his stomach. 

Loeke. 
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To «% thew luildcn guitf oC pnrion, 

'i'liBt h'liny you from reBaon, rest nsur’d 

^ The secret of your love livei with me onlifr ^ Sowe. 

Stag her stonweh witit these helMumared plays, till I can 
procure her a romance enough to satisfy her great soul 
widi odveiituros. Pope. 

Why cease we then the wrath oflicaven to $tag f 
Be humbled all. ' Pope. 

2. To delay; to obstruct; to-binder from progres¬ 
sion. Y 

The joyous time will ^ be tta^d 
Unless she do him 1 ^ the forelock take. Spenter. 

Your ships are ttaU at Venice. Shaktpeare. 

Unto the shore, witli tears, with sighs, with moan, 

The^ him conduct; cursing the bounds that tlag 

Their willing fleet, that would have further gone. Daniel. 

I will bring thee where no shadow stout 
Thy coming. MUlm, P. L. 

I was williuj to stag my reader on an argument that appears 
to me new. Locke. 

3. To keep from departure. * 

Thepeople—rtayrdhim that he should not depart from 

them. St. Luke, iv. 41. 

If us a prisoner I were here, you might 
Have then insisted on a conqueror’s right. 

And stag'd me here. Digdeu. 

4. To wait for; to stay for. 

Herdy, said he, here conies^ and is hard by 

A knight of wondrous power, and great assay, 

'I’iiat never yet encounter’d enemy, 

liul. did him deadly daiiat, or fowle dismay : 

\c thou for better lio|)e, if thou bis prcsciice slug. 

Spenser, K < 2 . ii. iv. 4 c. 

5. [rstm/cr, Frcnclt.] To prop; to support; to hold 
up. 

On till-, di teriniiiation, we might stag oiirselvc.s without fur¬ 
ther proceediii2 lierein. Hooker. 

Aurou and iliir staged up bis hands, the. one on the one side 
and the other'on the utlicr. Kxod. xrii. tz. 

.Sallows iiiid reeds for vineyards itscrul found. 

To slag ! '•)■ vines. Drgden. 

S’j'AY. w. s. [tsfinj!', French. See S'r.AY.s.] 

1. Coiitiiuiuiice ill a plaee; lorbcuraiicc of departure. 

Detirmine, 

Or for her tiitu or going; the uflair cries haste. , Shakspvarc. 

Should judges make a longer stag in a place than usually 
tliey do, a <lay in a county would he a very gimd aildition. 

Jtaeun. 

Her loll" with ardent look his eye pursu’d, 

Delighted! hut desiring more lur stag. Milton, P. L. 

The piracian youth iiivuiles 
Orpheus returning from the EIrsian shades. 

Embrace the hero, and lii<s/oy impldre. fValter. 

So long a stag will mnkr 

The jealous king .suspect we liu> c hecii plotting. Drnkam. 

What pleasure liop’st tboii in my slag. 

When I’m constrain'd and wish myself away? Digden. 

When the wine sparkles, 

Make haste, and leave thy business and 1 by care. 

No mortal interest can be worth thy stag. Drgden. 

2. Stand; cessation of progression. 

Bones, after full growth, continue at si stag ; teeth stand at 
a tlag, c-veept their wearing. Bacon. 

Affairs of state seemed intlu-r to stand at a stag, than to ad¬ 
vance or decline. , Hagumrd. 

Made of s|ihore-metid, never to decay, 

Until his revolution was at stag. Milton, Ep. on TIuhstu. 

Almighty crowd ! thou shorteii’st all dispute; 

Nor faith nor reason make tbea at a stag. 

Thou leap’st o’er all. ' Drgden, Medal. 

3. A Stop; ail obstruction; a liindrancc from progress. 

His fell heart thought long that little way, 

Griev’d with each .step, tormented with each stag. Fmr/ojr. 

4. Restraint; prudence; caution; discreet steadiness; 
sobriety of judgement. 

VOI,. lY. 
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For. har son, .. 

ifo her own hand the crown she kept in store. 

Tin riper year* he niught, sad stronger itag. Spenser. 

Many just and temperate provisos, well' siiewq^ and fore¬ 
tokened the wisdom, stag and mbderationof the bag. Bacon. 

With prudent sti^ helo^g deierr’d ' 

The rou^ contention. PiBipt. 

5 . AflxMstate. ' ' ' ' ■ r' ■-» .‘J. 

Who havd oeAh;, brshidl'ii^ teller ibee, ■. * " 

Tbmr works thoij^ toogiily iabdur^ srill ^ 

Like infoncy or^e to mM's fiina 

Or early,alia late twilighti to mid-day. Dottne, 

Alas ] what (fqp is there fai bmnon state ! 

And who can shun inevitable fate ? Drgden. 

f>. A prop ; a support. 

Obedience of craatures unto the law of nature is the stag of 
the whole world. Homcer. 

What surety of the world, what hopc^ what stag. 

When this was once a king, aind ,now'is clay. Shaktpeare. 

My only strength, and stag ) forlorn of thee, 

Whither shall I iiet^e me ?' — where subsist ? MiUon, P. L. 

Trees serve as so many slags for t^eir vines, which hang like 
garlands from tree to tree. , Addison onllalg. 

7. Tackling. 

With slags and cordage last he rigg’d a ship. 

And, roll’d on levcrsj launch’d her in the deep. 

8 . Steadiness of conduct. 


Pope. 


Sta'ved. part. nilj. [from slaif.'\ Fixed; settled; 
serious; not volatile. 

Whatsoever is above these prucecdqtii of shortness of mc- 
inorv, or of want of a tlai/ed and etpial attention. Bacon. 

He was well staged, and in his gait 
Preserv’d a grave inajcstick state. Hudibras. 

A staged man and wife are seldom so indolent as not to find 
consolatijpii in each other. ♦ Pope. 

.STA''vF.ni.Y. adi'. [from stayed.^ Comjiosedly; gravmy; 
prudently; soberly; c.almly; jiidicionsly. 

STA'YEONE.S.S.'j- W. S. [froill SUtlJcd.'] 

r. Solidity; weight. 

When 'substantiuliicss coiubiiicth with deiiglitfulness, and 
currcntiicss i, iti) stagedness, how can the language sound other 
than most full of sweetness? Camden, Bern. 

2. (.’oiiiposuro; prudence; gravity; judiciousness. 

.Icsiiiig — ia a thing much iinbcseeniiiig the stagedness of a 
('iiri.stian. Whalelg, Redempt. of 'J’ime, (1634,) P.18. 

STAYEn. n. s, [from staij.'} t)nc who stops, bolcls or 
supports. 

Mi.;.- .lou', the "iiariliiin of the capitol. 

He, ihc groat siajirrol c.iir lroo|is in rout, 

I'ultil umr hopes', niul aniiipitc the cohorts. A. Philips. 

.STA'vEAfE. II. f. ‘and/acT.j 'A'lace with which 
women f;i>tcii their boddice. 

A staglace from England should Imcome a topick for censure 
at visits. Svifl. 

•Sta'yi.fss.# adj. [.t/oy and less.'] Without sU p or 
tk'lay. 

They fled the field 

With tiai/rss steppes, each one his life to shield. 

Mir. for 'Map. p. 187. 

Sta'^ M/VKrn.'lk n. s. One that follows the trade of 
making stay.s. Mason. 

Our ladies choose to be shaped by the stag-maker. 

Spence, C'ritn. 

Stays. 11. s. Without singular. 

1. Bodice; a kind of stiff waistcoat made of whale¬ 
bone, worn by women. 

No stubborn sta^s her yielding shape embrace. flag- 

2. Ropes in a ship to keep the mast from fulling idi. 

All masts, topmasts, and flagstaves, Iwvc stags, except the 
spritsbil topmast: ihe miunmiist, foremast, with the masts 
lu'lo'nciag to them, have also imek slags, wbirli help to keep 
the most ^rii pitching fonvnrd or overboard. fiar os. 

3. [jtabe, Saxon.] Station ; fixed anchorage. 

S s 
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Th^ fere come upon the stayi, when one of the liailors 
detcriM a galley. Sidnejf. 

Our ships lay anchor’d close: nor needed we 
Feare harme on any iltrieM. ^ Chapman. 

4. Anv support; any thing that keeps another ex¬ 
tended. 

Weavers, stretch your slaps upon the weft. Dryden. 

To Staw.=*' ». H. [sfa 4 , Su. Goth, to^stimd.] To be 
fixed or set; to stand still. Applied, in some parts 
of the north, to a cort when fixed in a rut; and to 
the stomach, wlien it is craiAmed. 

Stead, sted^ being in the name of a place that is 
distant from any river, comes from the Saxon 
jteb, J'cyb, a place; but if it lie u)>oa a river or 
harbour, it is to be derived from jraiSe, a shore or 
station ibr ships. GibmCs Camden, 

STEAD."!' M. s. ^slads, Goth, jrch, Sax. sted, Dan. 
and Germ, slede, Dutch.] 

t. Place. Obsolete in writing; but retained in our 
northern dialect: as, it lien; in such a stead. Mr. 
Home Tooke has mistaken Dr. Johnson, ns if the 
great lexicographer had pronounced this substantive 
w'liolly obsolete. “ The substantive stead, is by no 
means obsolete, as S. .Johnson calls it; nothing being 
more common and familiar than You shall go in 
their Stead.” Divers, of Purlcy, i. 438. True: 
and Dr. Johnsotf accordingly gives, ns the second 
sense of stead, room, &c. without any notion of its 
being obsolete in this respect, and with abundance 
of ^ainples according to Mr. 'Fooke’s common and 
familiar usage, as he terms it. 

Fly therefun*, tly this fearful sU-ad anon. 

Lest tliy foolhardixr work thy sod confusion. Spenser, P. Q. 

They ni(di approached to the stead 
Where as those inermaids dwelt. Spenser, F. Q. 

The Icrin of life is limited, 

Ne may a man prolong nor shorten it ; 

The soldier may not move from watchful sled, 

Noi^cave bis sbind until his captain bed. Spenser, F. U. 

2. Room; place which another had or might have. 
It is sc.arcely used but with the preposition in. 

If we had taken them clean away, or else removed them, 
so as to place in their stead others, we hail done worse. 

Ilotdter. 

’flicrc fell down many slain, and they dwelt hi tlicir sten ts 
until the Captivity. I Chnm. v. 22. 

Nor do the bold’st attempts bring forth 
Events still equal to their worth; 

But sometimes fail, and i» their stead 

Fortune and cowardice succeed. Butler. 

Jealou;.y then fir'd hh. soul. 

And his face kindled like n burning coal; 

Now cold despair succeeding m her stead. 

To livid paleness turns the glowing red. Dryden. 

3. Use; help. To stand in stead to be of great 
use; to hel|); to advantage. 

A conipleat man hath some parts, whereof the want could 
not ileprivc him of his essence; yet to have them standeth him 
in singtilnr sleatt, in respect of special uses. lltmker. 

He makes his understandtiig the warehouse of lumlier rather 
thim a repository of truth, which will stand him in stead when 
he has occasion for it. Ijocte, 

The smallest act of cliarity shall stand us in great stead. 

Atterbnry, Srrm. 

4. The frame tu' a betl. 

The gciiiul bed. 

Sallow the feet, the border.s and the sted. Dryden. 

To Stead, v. a. [from the noun.] 

). To help; to advantage; to support; to assist. A 
word somewhat obsolete. 

Wo are neither in skill, nor ability of poweJ greatly to 
iSMifyou. Sidney. 


It nothing steads us 

To chide him from our eyes. _ Shatspearc, 

IUch|nraients,4inens, stufB, and necessaries, ^ 

Which since have steaded much. Shtdispeare, Tempest. 

Can you so stead me. 

To bring me to the sight of Isabella ? 

Shakspeare, Metu.for Mean. 
Your friendly md and counsel much may stead me. JRowr. 
2. To fill the place of another. Obsolete. 

We shall advise this wronged maid to stead up your ap¬ 
pointment, anty^o in your place. 4f Shaktpeare. 

STEA'DFAST."!* adj. [stead and fast; Sax. preb- 

jsejre.] 

1. Fast in place; firm; fixed. 

Such was this giant’s fiiU, that seem’d to shake 
This sledfast globe of earth, as it for fear did quake. Spenser. 

Laws ought to be like stony table!;, plain, steadfast, and 
immoveable. Spenser on Ireland, 

How reverend is the face of tliis tall pile. 

Whose massy pillars rear their a^red heads 
To licar uloit its arch’d and pond’rous roof. 

By its own weight made steadfast and immoveable. 

Looking tranquillity; it strikes an awe 

And terroiu- on my akiiig sight. Conj^revc. 

2. Constant; rcLolntc. 

I hope her stubborn heart to bend. 

And that it then more stedfast will endure. Spenser. 

Be faithful to thy neighbour in his poverty; abide sledfast 
unto Iiim in the time of liis trouble. JErelut. xxii. 23. 

Him resist sledfast in the faith. 1 Fet. v. 9. 

3. Not turned aside by fear. 

What form of death could him affright. 

Who uneoncern’d, witli stedfast sight. 

Coil’d view the surges mounting steep. 

And monsters rolling in the deep ? Dryden. 


Stea'dfastly. adv. [from slcadfasl.'] Firmly; con¬ 
stantly. 

God’s omniscience steadfastly grasps tliu greatest and most 
slippery uncertainties. South, Serm. 

in general, steadfastly believe, that whatever God bath re¬ 
vealed is infidlibly true. Wake, Prep, for Death. 

Stea'dkastness. n. s. [from steadfast.'] 

1. Immutability; fixedness. 

So hard titesc heavenly Iieaiities be eniir’d, 

As things divine, least passions do impress. 

The more of steadfast minds to be admir’d. 

The more they stayed be on sledfastness. Spenser. 

2. Firmness; constancy; resolution. 

Stea'dh.y. adv. [from steady.] 

1. Without tottering; without shukiiijg. 

Sin has a tendency to bring men unddT evils, unless hin¬ 
dered by some accident, which no man coo steadily build 
upon. Sonth, Serm. 

2. WJtliout variation or irregularity. 

.So steadily docs fickle fortune steer 

Th’ obedient orb that it Should never err. lUackinorc. 


Stea'diness.^ M.s. [from j Sax. jtehijnyfye.] 

1. State of being not tottering nor cosily shaken. 

2. Firmness; constancy. 

John got the better of his cholcrick temper, and wrought 
himself up to a great steadiness of mind, to pursue bis interest 
through ail impediments. driuthnot, 

3. Consistent unvaried conduct. 

Steadmess is a point of prudence as wdl os of courage. 

L'Estrange. 

A friend is useful to form an undertaking, and secure steadi¬ 
ness of conduct. gt Collier of Friendship. 

Si’Ea'dy. adj. [jtebij, Sax.] 

1. Firm; fixed; not tottering. 

Their feet steady, their bonds diligent, tlieir eyes watchful, 
and ^eir hearts resolute. Sidney. 

2 . Regular; constant; undeviatinjg; unremitted. 

He—smls between worlds and worlds with steady ynng. 

Miiton, P, L, 
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Steer the hounding baric with Htadu tent. 

When the storm tbiwens and the Inllows boil. "Pope. 
Not waverine; not fickle; not'changeable with 
regard to resrfation or attention. 

Now clear 1 understand. 

What oft my ttca^est thoughts have search’d in vain. 

MUlon, P. L. 

Hlcadf/ to my principles, and not dis-spirited with my afflic¬ 
tions, I have, by the blessing of God, overcome all difficulties. 

Dryden, Ai/i. 

A clear sight keeps thtf understanding iteady. Locke. 

To Stea'dy.# t>. a. [from the adjective.] To make 
steady. . 

The bird not only clings with its claws, but partly supports 
itself by strongly inclining its tail against the wall, making that 
a fulcrum; and', thus tteodied, it works and plasters the mate¬ 
rials into the iacc of the brick or stone. irkile, 

Steak.“J* n.s. rs/yck, Icelandick and Erse, a piece; 
steka, Swedish, to broil. Dr. Johnson. — It is the 
Sax. jTicce; which Mr. H. Tooke considers as the 
past participle of jTican, to stick; a steuk being 
a piece or portion of flesh so small, as that it 
may be taken uj) and carried, stuck upon a fork, 
or any slender sticking instrument.” Div. of Purl, 
ii. 221. With much greater probability may the 
word be refcrrctl to the Su. Goth, staecku, to 
shorten, to cut ofiT; j-sicce is a slice, a piece of any 
thing. See Dr. .Tamicson in V. Steik.] A slice 
of flesh broiled or fried; a collop. 

The surgeon protested he had cured him very well, and 
offered to eat the first itlakt; of him. Tnlli i . 

Fair ladies who contrive 

To feast on ale and itetAn. Svi//. 

To STEAL.'f' T>. a. preterite, I stole, part. pass, stolen, 
[slilan, Goth, stein, Icel. jTeian, Sax.] 

1. To take by theft; to take clanthsilinely; to take 
without right. 'I'o steal generally imjilies secrecy; 
to rot>, citlier secrecy or violence. Dr. Johnson. 
The primitive is still, (Tout, stille,) tacitly, hid- 
dcnly. Callander. 

Thou ranu’st a tilt in honour of my love. 

And $toF*l away the lailies’ hearts of France. Shnksjiearr. 

There arc some shrewd eontents in yon same |>a|ier, 

That steal the colour from Bassanio’s check; 

Some dear friend dead. Shakspcarc, Mrrch. of Vrn. 

A schoollioy ftiiding a bird’s nest, shews it his eouipuiiiou, 
and he tteaU it. Shakspcarc. 

How should we steal silver or gold ? (Jen. xliv. 8. 

2. To withdravr or convey without notice. 

The l^w of England never was properly applied to the Irish, 
by a purposed plot of government, but as tlu^ could insinuate 
and steal themselves under tlie same by their humble rarriage 
and submission. Spetacr. 

Let us shift away, there’s warrant in that theft 
Which steids itself when ^fere’s no mercy left. Shakspcarc. 

3. To gain or cfiFcct by private and gradual means. 

Young Lorenzo 

Stole her soul with many vows of faith. 

And ne’er a true one. Shakspcarc. 

Were it not that my fellow-schoolmaster 
Doth watch Bianca’s steps so narrowly, 

’Twcrc good to steal our marriage. Shakspcarc. 

Thev note being alone, for fear some affrighting apprehen¬ 
sions should steal or for-e their way in. Ctdamp. 

Variety of objects has a tendency to Heal away the miiid 
from its steady pursuit of aijiy subject. Watts. 

To S'fEAI.. V. V. 

]. To witlidraw privily; to pass silently. 

Fixt of mind to avoid further entreaty, and to fly all com¬ 
pany, one night she siide away. Sidney. 

My lord of Amiens and myself 
Did Held behind him as he lay along 
Under an oak. 
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I cannot think it. 

That be would steal away so guilty like. 

Seeing you coming. _ _ ShtAsptwrt, 

The most peaceable way, if you take a thief, is to let him 
shew what he is, and steal out of your company. Skakspearc. 

At time that lover’s flights doth still conceal. 

Through Athens’ giite have we devis’d to steal. Shakspcarc. 

In my conduct shall your ladies come. 

From whom you now must steal and take no leave. 

Shaktpeare. 

Others weary of the long journey, lingmng briiind, were 
stolen away; and they which were left, moilca with dirt and 
mire. XnoUes, 

A bride 

.Should vanish from her clothes into her bed. 

As souls from bodies steal and are not spy’d. < ^ IJome. 

Tlie vapour of charcoal hath killed many; and it is the 
more dangerous, because it cometh without any ill smell, and 
slealeth 011 by little and little. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

A soft and solemn breathing sound. 

Rose like a steam of rich distill’d perfumes, 

And stole upon the air, that even silence 

Was took ere she was ware. JHilton, Comus. 

As wise artists mix their colours so. 

That by degrees they from each other go; 

Black steals unheeded firom the neighbouring white, 

So on us stole our blessed change. Drydm. 

At a time when he had no steward, he stole away. Smft. 

Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow. 

Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to flow. Pope. 

2. To practise theft; to play the thief; to take any 
tiling thievishly; to have tlic habit of thieving. 

String is the taking from another what is his, without his 
knowledge or allowance. Locke. 

The good humour is to steed at a minute’s rest.——Convey, 
the wise it call; steal.' a lieu for the phrase! Shakspeare. 

>Stea^l£1c. 71 . s. [from steal.'] Ono who steals; a 
thief. 

The transgreuiun is in the stealer. Siakspearc. 

Si'EA'i.iNGi.Y.'f" ath>. [from stealhig.] Slyly; by in¬ 
visible motion; by secret practice. 

They were diverse motions, they did so xleatiimty sUp one 
into another, us the latter part was ever in hand be&K the 
eye could discern the foniirr was ended. Sidney, 

She draws towards tlie countenanre of her sister Stanhop 
more and more, but slredhigiy. Wotton, Item. p.^ 6 ». 

.STEALTH, W..9. [from i/m/.] 

1. 'riio act of stealing; theft. 

The owner proveth the stealth to have been committed 
upon him by such an outlaw, and to have been found in the 
possession of the prisoner. Spenser on Ireland. 

In llic secret dark that none reproves, 

Their pretty stealths shall work, and snares shall spread. 

Spctucr. 

The stealth of mutual entertainment 
With' character too gross is written on Juliet. Shakspeeare. 

The gods persuaded Mercury, 

Their good observer, to this stealth. Chapman, Iliad. 

2. The thing stolen. 

On his ba^ a heavy load he bare 
Of nightly stcalUu, and pillage several. Spenser, F. Q. 

Store of rabbins are nut sluttish dens, that breed sickness in 
peace, serving to cover stealths, and in light arc dangerous to 
tear men with splinters. Ralegh. 

3. Secret act; clanjlcstinc practice. By Ueahh 
secretly; clandestinely; with desire of conceal¬ 
ment : but, like steal, is often used in a gooil sense. 

The wisdom of the same spirit Imrrowed from melody that 
pleasure, which, mingled with heavenly mysteries, causeth the 
smoothness and solmcss of that which touchetb the ear, to 
convey as it were by stealth the treasure of good things into 
man’s mind. Hooker. 

1 feel thisyoutli’s perfections. 

With an inviriblc and subtile stealth. 

To creep in at mine eyes. Shakspcarc, Ttn. Ni^. 
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The monarch blinded with desire of wealth, 

V/ith steel invades his brother’s life by tleallh 
. Before the sacred altar. Vtydeii. 

Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 

Do good by iteaUA, and blush to find it fame. I'upr. 

Stea'lthy. adj. [from stealth.^ Dune clandestinely; 
performed by stealth. 

Now wither’d murder with his flealthy pace, 

Moves like a ghost. Shalispearc, Macbeth. 

STEAM. «. s. [)t:eme, Sux.] The smoke or vapour 
of any thing moist and hot. 

Sweet odours arc, in such ii company as there is ttram and 
heal, things of great refroshment. Uiwvh. 

His oflering soon propitious fire from heaven 
Consum’d with nimMe glance and grateful ilcam. 

ArdUm, V. L. 

While the tcniple sinoak’d with hallow'd .rfcaw, 

They wash the virgin. Dri^den. 

Such the figure of a feast 
Which, were it not iur plenty aiid for deum. 

Might i>c resembled to u sick man’s dream. A'/»g. 

Some it licars in x/cami up into tin: air, in such a quantity i 
as to lie manirest to the smell, esjieciully the suljilmr. I 

D'oiiil irard. I 

To Stkam. r. «. [/Temnn, Sax.] 

1. I’o smoke or vapour tvilh moist heat. 

Let the crude hmnoiirs dunce 

111 heated brass, dcam'mf’ with fire intense. Philip^. 

2. To send up vapours. 

Ye mists that rise from js/cowiBg lake. M'dtmt, V. L. 

Sec, sec, my brother’s ghost hangs hovering there. 

O’er his warm blond, that tlumm into the air. Drpriru. 

O wretched we I Why were wr liurry’d ilowii 
This hibrick and adulterate age ; 

Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 

T’ increase the tlraming ordures of the sf a/re ? lirydcu. 

3. To pass in vapoilrs. 

Scarcely had Phu-biis in the gloomy east 
Got harnessed his fiery-footed team, 

Ne rear’d above the riirtli his flaming crest 
When the last deadly smoke aloft did tleam. _ Upejmer. 

' The dissolved amber plainly swam like a thin film upon the 
liquor, whence it steamed away into the air. _ JiouU. 

’Aesn iiiiiii'ral''. not only issue out at these larger exits, hut 
steam forth through the pores of the earth, oecasioning sul- 
phiircoiis and other offensive stenches. Woodward, 

To Ste.\m.* r.n. I'o oxliak*; to cviiporate. 

Mow ill did him besceinc 

]n sliinthrni slcepc his luolteii hea.t to strmr. Xprnser, K Q. 
STEAN.*f*J». .V. Applied by 8per> icr to the urn ofAcjua- 
rius. [iTtena, Saxon, a pot.] A vessel ol' stone. 
See Steen. Dr. .Tohnson merely notices stcan as 
usetl for stojw by Spenser; and Mr. Mason gravely 
adds, that it is uncertain wliethcr Spenser means 
it as an adjective or substantive! Sleati is.a jur, 
and still so called in the west of England. 

Upon u huge gre.nt earth-pot stcan he stood, 

Prom whose wide mouth there floweil fortli the lloinane flooil. 

Spnistf, F. Q. vii. 4a. 

Steato'wa. n. s. [reaTcufta.] A .species of wen. 

If the matter in a wen resemhles iniik-ciinis, the tumour is 
called atheroma; if like- honey, im-liceris; .ami if compo'ixl of 
fat, sirnionut. ' Sharp, Sitrgeri/. 

Stee, or sSfi;y.= 3 k u.s. A ladtlt r. Sec Staih. Com¬ 
mon in the north of England. < 

Steed. «. [jTebo, Saxon.] A horse for state or 
war. 

My noble sieevl I give him, 

With all his trim helongiiig. Shahpearr, Macbeth. 

Impresses qiiaint, csqjarisons and .deeds. Mdlon, P. I,. 

• Stout are our men, and warlike are our slerds. Wa//cr. 
She thbiight herself the trembling dame who fled. 

And him the grisly ghost that sptirr’d the infernal steed. 

Dri/deu. 
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Who, like our active AfKcnn, instructs 
'Die fiery steed, and trains him to bis hand ? Addison, OUo. 

Sec! the bold youth stnun up the thretfening steep; 

Hang o’er their coursers heads with eager speed, 

And earth rolls back liciirath the flying steed. Pope. 

Some nymphs aflect a mure heroick breed. 

And vault from hunters to the manag'd steed. Young. 

STEEL.*!" «. s. [jral, jryle, Sax. stgtel, Dutch, stal, 
Ic'l. li stcl, Su. Goth, rigidus: sic Icel. staela, 
indurure. Serenius.] 

1. A kind of iron, refined and purified by the fire 

with other ingrcdicnti!, which renders it white, and 
its grain closer and fitter than < 0111111011 iron. Steel, 
of all other inctuls, is t hat susi'ejitible of the greatest 
degree of hnrdiiLss, when well tempcreil; whenee 
its great use in the making ul'tool.s and instruments 
of all kitnls. C/tambrrs. 

Hleelxs made troni ilie purest ami softest iron, by 
keeping it reil-hot, slralifieii willi coal-<hist and 
wood-aslies, or other substimces iliut abound in 
the ])lilogi.ston, for sm .Ta! hours in a close furnace. 

inn, Mat. Med. 

.\t her hack a Isiw riid ,|ii'i\cr ^piy, 

Stuff’d with sleel-\Mr. dart* whcrcvnili .Jit qiicll’d 

Till* savage Iwastsiu lur vicuiij.n's | lav. S/irnser. 

With might} bars ii!'l(.ii2i-» i.dui hi; br.i*.- 
The.v/fr/-lioinid ll•/llIS .'.hi! ir.ri In* lies. h'airfiti. 

They are not chui iiiM iigun.'-t your points, of steel nor iron 
fraiiieil. Vhapnmn. 

A looking-glass, with the steel hehiiul, looketh whiter than 
glass simple. Itneon, \'nl. Htsl. 

Diamonds, though hard bodies, will not ready strike fire 
with sleet, much less with one* miotlier; nor a flint ea-.il} with 
a. steel, if they iKith he wet; the sparks being then qiiciiehcd 
ill their eruption. Jiroieu, Vu/g. lire. 

Until were ofshiiiinn sfeef, aiel wrought so pure 
As might the strokes of two such arms endure. Dri/den. 

2. It is often used melonyniieally for weapons or 
armour. 

Brave Maelictli with his lii'andish’il .•./eet 
Whieli sniok’il with bloody execution, 

t.'arv’d out his passage till lie had lac’d the slave. Shntsprare. 

Polish’d stect froiii far scvcn-ly shines. Drydeu. 

He sadden as the word, 

In proud Plcxip|iu.s’ bo.soni plung’d the sword; 

Toxciis uiiiax’d, and with aiiiaxemeut slow, 

Stooil iloiilitiiig; and w hilc doubting tlius lie stooil, 

Meceiv’d the steel linth’d in his brother’s blood. Drydeii, 

3. Chalybeate inerlicines. 

After relaxing, steel strengthens the solids, and is likewise 
an antiacid. Arbuthnol. 

4. It is iiscil provcrlmilly for hardness: as heads of 
steel, 

Steee. adj. Made oi’steel. 

A lance then tmik he, with a koeiic strelc head, 

To be his keepc oftj both 'gainst uien mid dogges. Chtif mm. 

Ti Steel, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To point or eilge w'ith steel. 

Ad(i proof unto mine arniour with thy |traycrs, 

Ami with thy hl<asiiigs sled my lance’s point. 

Shakspeare, Rich, IT, 

2. To make hard or firm. It is used, if it be applied 
to the mind, very often .in a l»ul sense. 

Lies well steel’d with weighty arguineiits. Shakspeare. 

So service shall with steeled fingers toil. 

And labour shall refirsh itself with hope. Shakspeare, Hen, V. 

From his metal was his party steeFd ; 

Which once in him rebated, all the rest 

Turn’d on themselves, like dull and heavy lead. Shakspeare. 

0 God of battles! steel my-soldicrs hearts 
Possess them not with fear. Shakspeare, Hen, V. 
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Why will you f«(tht ogainiit «o swci't a iiasidoiK 
And tied your heart to Rurb a world of chariub ? AdSaun, 
Man, foolish man! 

Scarce know’st thou how thyself began; 

Yet tleePd with stndy’d boldness, then dar’st try 

To send thy doubted reason’s dazzled eye 

Through the mysterious gidph of vast immensity. Prior. 

Let the deePd Turk lie deaf to matron’s cries, 

Sec virgins ravish’il with relentless eyes.' TickeU. 

So perish all whose breasts the furies HeePd, 

And curs’d with hearts tuiknowiiig how to yield. Pojte. 

Stke'ly. J- rtr/y. [from s/« 7 .] 

1. Made oi'Ktefl. 

Thy brother's blood the thirsty earth hath drunk, 

Broach’d with the sleeli/ point of Cliflbrd’s lance. Shohjjcarc. 

Hwe smokes his forge, he hares his sinewy arm. 

And c.srlr strokes the souuiling anvil warm ; 

Around his shop the sler/ti sparkles llcw. 

As for the stcc«l he shaj)’(i the hending shoe. 

2. Iliird ; firm ; imniovi'tl; unfccliiig. 

That she would nnani]J|icr noble heart of that strifii rcsist- 
aiiee a'taiiist the sweet hlovvs of love. SiJtirj/. 

That heart yet relents not ! Ji/i. U<dl, ('■utlcuiji/. 11 . 4. 

Stee'i.y.vrd.'J* «. s. [s/o'l aiul A kind of 

Ittiinitcc, ill wliicli tho weight is tiumxl along an iron 
roil, iind grows heavier as it is reniovetl ftirllu;r 
from the fulcrum. 

'’Hilhi .• jour slccliiardx, hiilcliero, bring to weigh 
Tliepouiul of llesh'Antonio’s hoiul must pay ! 

H'nr/iiu, I’rof. im the Il'iiic/i. I'/ai/kiiunr. 

The muscle at the shoulder, hj which the arm is raised, i< 
fixed nearly iii the .same nii.iuicr as the load is fixed upon a 
sfeeljfiird, within a few dcti.iials, we will say, of an inch, IVoiii 
the ’centre upon which the strih/ard turns. 

Valri), XhI, Tlirul. cli. <>. 

Stet'.v, or Stean.*!* h. s. A ve.s.se] ttf clay or .stone. 
.See Stean. 

iSteu'nkmik.* w. s. Formerly a cant term for ti 
neckcloth. 

As for riifHcs and xlre^tiiks, they were never added in the 
very splendor and luxury of the empire! King, Mim-rll. p. 2x1. 

STEEF.'I* adj. [ITOUI), Saxon; stnjpa. Sit. Goth, to 
fall or run down with violence: stupa, Swed. to 
fall. Sercnitis.] Rising or dcscctiditig with great 
iiu'liiuition; j)reci|>itoiis. 

The iiiouiitaiiis shall he thrown down, anti the sleep places 
shall fall. ^•’*'•1. xxxviii. zc. 

lie now had conquer’d Anxiir’s steep ascent. Adduuii. 

SrEi.r. n, s. IVccipiee; a.scciit or ileseeiit approach- 
ing to )>erpcri<iiciilarity. 

As that Tlieban monster that jiropos’d 
Her riddle, and him, who solv’d it not, dcvoiir’il; 

That once fvsnnd otil and solv’d, for grief and ‘jiiglif 

(^ast licrsclf headlong from the Isnicuian Mi'tiin, P.U. 

As iiigli turrets for their airy steep 
lleqiiirc roundations, in proportion deep; 

And ksfty cedars far iipw.wd; shoot. 

As to the mather he.ivei.s thc^ drive the root; 

So low did her secure foundation lie, 

She was not humlde, but huniihty. Dnulen. 

Instructs the beast to know his native force. 

To take tlie hit between his teeth, an. I fly 

To the next hcadlonaw/eeyi of anarchy. Depden. 

Wc had on each side naked rocks and mountains, broken 
into a thousand irregul.ar steeps ami preripieos. Addis'ni. 

l.e.aning o’er the mils, he musing s.toocl. 

And view’d below the black tanal of mud, 

Where common shores a lulling imirnuir kce|). 

Whose torrents rush from Holborn’s fatal stetp. Oap. 

To Steep. ». a, [stippen, Dutch.] To soak; to 
macerate; to imbue; to dip. 

When his brother saw the red blood trail 
Adown so fast, and all his armour steep. 

For very fcllncss loud he gan to weep. Spenser. 
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He, like till adder, lurking in the weeds, 

Ills wandering thought in denp desire does sleep ; 

And his frail eye with spoil 01 bc«uty feeds. Speiisei . 

A napkin steeped in the harmless blood 
Of sweet young Rutland. Shtskspeare, Hen. VI. 

The conquering wine hath steep’d our sense 
In soft and delicate Lethe. Shttkspeurc. 

Many dream not to find, neither deserve. 

And yet are steep’d in favours. SAatspeare, Cpndie/ine. 

Four days will quickly stee]> themselves iiiAiight : 

Four nights will quickly dream away’ the time. Shakspeare. 

Most of the sfeepiiigs arc cheap things, and the goodness of 
the crop is a great matter of gain. Bacon. 

Whole droves of minds arc by the driving god 
(knnpeli’d to drink the deep Lethean flood: 

In large forgetful draughts to steep the cares 

Of their past labours and their irksome years. Drtidcii. 

Wheat sleepedin brine twelve hours prevents the sinuttiiicss. 

AJertnucr, Ilnshaudru. 

Stee'pinesk.* V. s. [from stcepp.'] Slate or <|Uiility 
of being stocj). 

The eragitincss and s'erpihrss of jdaers up nml down i- u 
great ailvar.tage to ‘.he dw.'lljr., and makes tin,a itiareL.sUde. 

JlnetH, lustr. Fur Tear. p.J.t:- 

STEE'l’LE. ti.x. [jcejifl, jrypel, tiiixoii.] A turiii 
of a cluireli geiici ully fiirniisiied willi bclN; a .spire. 

Blow', winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow ! 

You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 

'J’ill you have drench’d our sterptes, drown’d the cocks. 

Shal.speare. 

What was foim.l in many places, and'preached for wheat 
fallen on the ground from the clouds, was hut the sccvl of ivy- 
Ihti-Ics, and though found in sterptes or high places, might he 
conveyed thither or miitcil by birds. JJroirn, Vidg. Frr. 

A raven I saw sr/c<7i/#-high, just over your house. 

L’Estraiige, 

Tln-y, far from slei-pls and tlicir sacred sound, 

III fields their siilli 11 eonveiitieles found. liruden. 

STi;i;'pi,Ei).=lf- udj. [fr<im shejile.'} 'Fowored : adorned 
as witli lowers. 

A steephd turbant on her In-ad she wore. Fairjax. 

Stee'plehouse.# m. .V. \xteeple uiid //t»«c.] A term 
given by sopar.'itists, with profane but impotent 
mockery, to the cliurclica of the cstuhlished religiou 
of the land. 

Anabaptist: the wurij in the original is eeelesia, not teuipliim, 
vvhieli never signifietli your slecplehouse ! 

Fentlrp, JUppe'-s Dipt. (1645,) p. 14. 

About eajis and hoods, vestures and gesture.-, sleipMiuuscs 
and fhurehes, what fierce coullirts ! 

Up, ’I'tiylur, .trlif, Jlaiidswn. p. If4. 

Tlie.c are the wcalhen-iuks nut oil, but'against, stccpli- 
houses, as cliurehes .-.re styled in our .'Tew Childrens’ dictionary ! 

<1 hilluek, XtmiH, of the Engl, (1654,) p. ikl. 

He iiiakelh .'iini .ids at a sU ■ pU house, a- those sacred oratories 
are in derision called. ll’kitfoi-g, iit sup iXf. 

Their scorn cast I'pon tlie material edifices or eliurches 
wherein divine service is eelehrated. ealling tliem stnpickonses 
ill dcris'on. 

IM/piet/l, Aer, if Faniiiisni leeirid />// the Quakers, p. 35. 

Stee'pi.y. atfv. [I'roiii f/icp.} \\'itli precipitous 
deciivily. 

SiEi3'pNi:.ss. V. s. [Crmn .v/ivp,] IVoeijtitmis de¬ 
clivity. 

Tlic craggediicss or steepur,.s of that mnnnti.in mukcih ifar.y 
parts of it jimceessiidf. Breiewood 011 Langnagt. 

Lord Love I swu 11 over Trent on horseback, hut coiird ii<it 
recover the farther side, by re.ison of lUc steepness of the haul, 
and so was drowned. Bacon. Hen. t'll. 

Vineyarih, meadows, and cornfields lie on the borders 
and run up all the sides of the Alps, where llic liarrcniH-'s <>t 
the roeks, or the steepness of tile a-seent will suttir tJiciii. 

* Addison, 

Stee'py. adj. [from xteej)."] Having a precipitous 
deciivily. A poetical word for sleep. 
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Who hath dinioiM, bat thou, the winding way, 

Where tprings down from the tleeps craggs do b»t ? WoUon, 
A prophet tome, and some a p^ ciy. 

Prom tUvpy Othiys’ top to l^liis drove 
Hb herd; and for his pains enjoy’d bis love. Dryden, 

No more, luy goats, shsdl I behold you climb 
Hie tteepy cam, or crop the how’iy thyme. Drt/den. 

STEER.'f* n. s. istittrs, Goth. jteop, Sax. stier, 
Germ. Wachter anil Serenius mve the more an¬ 
cient words, fita-, Su. Croth. Icel. tana, Welsh, 
from the Celt, taro, tarn, to but, to strike; whence 
probably the Lat. taunts.'} A young bullock. 

They think themselves half exempted from law and obedi¬ 
ence ; and having once tasted freedom, do, like a iteer that 
hath lieen long out of his yoke, grudge and repine ever after 
to come under rule again. Sjtenfcron Ireland, 

Lacaon, Neptune’s priest. 

With solemn pomp tlicn saciiftc’d a tteer. Dryden. 

Nor has the tteer, 

At whose strong chest the tleadly tig«‘r hangs. 

E’er plow’d for him, ’ Thunuon. 

To STEEll.'f' V. a. [stinran, Goth, styra, stiorna, 
Icel. fccopnn, rryimii. Sax. slierett, Dutch.] To 
direct; to guide in a passage: originally usctl of a 
ship, but applied to ntlicr things. 

Thus clainieth he the bote to tteer, Gower, Gonf, Am, B. a. 
A comely palmer, clad in black attire. 

Of ripest years, and hairs all hoary gray. 

That with a staff his feeble steps did tteer, 

• Lest his long way his aged limns should tire. Sprmer. 

If a pilot cannot sec the pule star, it ran be no fault in him 
to deer his course by such stars as do best appear to him. 

At)^' Vharirt. 

To Steer, ti. n. 

1. To direct a course at sea. 

As when a ship iiy skilful steersman wrought. 

Nigh river’s mouth, or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft so tleert, and shifts her sail. Milton, P. L, 
In u creature, whose thoughts arc more than the sands, ami 
wider timn the ocean, fancy and passion must needs run him 
into strange courses, if reason, which is his only star and com¬ 
pass, Ih! not that he tleert by. Ijoeke, 

2. To conduct hinisclil 

Steeh.# ». s. [from the verb.] Tlie iiistrunieiit at 
the stern of a vessel by w'hich its course is regulated. 
A naked ship without tfere, Gower, Conf, Am, B. a. 

Stee'rage. m. s. [from steer.} 

1. The act or practice of stcermg. 

Having got his vessel launched and set afloitt, he romuiittni 
the steerage of it to such as he thought capable of rondiicthig 
it. Sjteelator. 

2 . Direction; regululiou ot u course. 

He that batli the ttcerage of ms course. 

Direct my suit. Slmktpearr, Horn, and Jiil, 

3. That by which any course is guided. 

His costly frame 

Inscrib’d to Phccbits, here he hung on high. 

The ilcirage of his wings, and cut the sky. Dr^den. 

4. llogiilation, or management of any thing. .. 

You nuM- the honour 01 the peerage, 

I'roud to attend you at the tteerage. Swift. 

5. The stern or hinder part of the ship. 

Stee'iirk.# n. .s. [from s/fi-r.] A steersman; a pilot. 
Now what the artificer is to works of art, who orders and 
ilitposcs them to other ends than by nature they were made; 
that is the Maker of all thin^ to all natural agents, directing 
all their operations to ends i^ch they cannot apprehend; and 
thus appears the Maker to be the Steerer ot this ^cut ship, the 
» Law or this univenol commonwealth, the General of all the 
hoaU (A heaven and earth. Peanon on the Creed, Art. 1. 

£ln£'iu.E8S.W a^. {steer and le^.} Having no steer 
or rudder. 
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He the childes mother fonde 
Upon the sea, from eveiy londe, 

Within a ship was ilerleie. Oower, Cm/, Am. B. a. 

In a ship eterdeu (God wot) 

They han her set, and bidden her leme sayle. 

CItaucer, Man of hornet Tale. 
STEE'HSMATE.'f* 7 «• * {steer and man, or mate s 
Stee'rsmam. 5 )t:eopef-moD, Saxon.] A pilot; 
one who steers a ship. 

The rteertman seeks a readier course to run. 

The souldier stirs, the gunner hies to gun. 

Mir. for Meg. p, 415, 
Wliat pilot so expert but needs must wreck. 

Embark’d with such a tleerimatc at the helm. MUton, S. A. 

Jn u storm, though the vessel be pressed never so bard, u 
skilful tfeertman will vet bear up against it. UMkrange. 

Through it the joyful tteermau clears his way. 

And conics to anchor in his inmost bay. Drt/den. 

STEG.* V, s. {sleggc, Icel.] A gander: common 
in the north of England. ^ 

Stegano'oiiai'Hist. V. s, [reyavoj and 7g«$«).] One 
who practises tlic .tiT of secret writing. Bailty. 
Stegano'oraphy.'I'' h. s. [fsyavo; and ygafai.] The 
art of secret writing by characters or cyjrhers, in¬ 
telligible only to the persons who correspond one 
with another. Bail^. 

Such occult notes, tiegaungrapliy, polygraphy, or mogneticnl 
telling of their minds. Burton, Anal, of Mel. p.50.;. 

Si’egno'tick. adj. [reyvailixo;,] Binding; rendering 
costive. Bailey. 

Ste'le, n. s. [jrela, Sax. stek, Dutch.] A stalk; a 
handle. 

STE'LLAR. adj. [from stcUa.} Astral; relating to 
the stars. 

Ill part shed down 

Hicir ttrllar virtue, on all kinds that ^ow 

Oil earth; made hereby apter to receive 

Perfection from the sun’s more potent ray. Milton, P, L. 

Suit dissolved, upon fixation, returns to its affected cubes, 
and rcgultu' figures of minerals, as the hexiiguiiul of chrystal, 
and tlettar figure of the stone aslcria. GUmtMlv. 

Ste'llary.* adj. [from stellar.} Astral; starry. 

Cockcram. 

The milky way — is made up of infinite orbs of stars, such 
as that wc view around us in 11 starry night; an infinite infinity 
of such groups of tteUary orbs. Sluktlty, Padwogr. Sacr. p, 43. 

Ste'llatf.. adj. {slellalm, Latin.] Pointed in tlie 
manner of a painted star. 

One making a rcgulus of antimony, without iron, found his 
rcgulus adorned with a more conspicuous star than I have seen 
in several tlrUatc regulus’s of antimony and mars. Boyle, 

Steeea'tion. n. s. [from «/c//a.] Emission of light as 
from a star. 

Ste'lled. adj. Starry. 

And quench’d the ttrUed fires. Shaktpeare, K. hear. 

S^keh'fehows. adj. {stella sadfero.} Having stars. 

Diet. 

To Ste'llify.# IK a. {stella and facio, Latin.] To 
make a star; to turn into a |^r. This is a fre¬ 
quent word in our old poetry. 

Whether .love will inc ttMfy. 

ChauciT, Uoute of Fame, ii. 78. 
By him who strives to tteU^ her name. 

Drayton, Leg. if Matilda. 
Chloris, in a general council of the gods, was procl^ed 
goddess of the flowers; and was to be tleUijied on earth. 

0 B.Jonnm, Chtoridia, 

Ste'li.ion. ». s. {steUio, Lat] A newt Ainsgxxrth. 
Ste'ixionate. n. $. {stelliotiat, Fr. stettionatus, Lat] 
A kind of crime which is committed [in law] by a 
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tleccilful selling of a thing otherwise than it really 
is: as, if a man should sell that for his own estate 
which is actually another man’s. 

It disceraeth of crimes of tieUionale, ami the inchoations to- 
Mmrds crimes capital, not aceuaUy committed. Bacon. 

Stelo'graphv.* h. s, [rij^oypae/a, from s^Xij, Gr. a 
pillar, and ypa^co, to write; stelegraphie, Fr.] The 
art of writing upon a pillar. 

This pillar (of Jacob) thus engraved gave probably the origin 
to the invention of stelography. Staeichoutc, Hist, of the B’Me. 

STEM.'I' n. s. Lat fCeinn, Sax. slamm. 

Germ, which Wachtcr derives from stan, to stand.] 

1. The stalk; the twig. 

Two lovely berries molded on one stem. 

So with two seeming Imdics, but one heart. fOmlspeare, 

After they arc first shot up thirty foot in length, the) spread 
a very large top, having no bough nor twig in the trunk or 
stem. Ralegh, Hist. 

Set them bsIo|h: a reasonable depth, and then they will put 
forth many roots, and so carry more shoots upon ustm. Bacon. 

This, ere it was in the earth, 

God made, and every herb, before it grew 

On the green sletu. Millon, P. L. 

The sietu thus tlireaten’d and the sap in thee. 

Drops all the branches of that noble tree. Waller. 

Farewell, you flowers, whose bud. with early care 
I watch’d, and to the chcarful sun did rear: 

Who now shall bind your slemsY or, when you fall. 

With fountain streams your fainting souls recall ? Brif/irit. 

The louring Spring with lavish rain 
Beats down tlic slender stem and bearded grain. lir^den. 

2. [s/nrmwflf, Swed. slamm. Genu.] Family; race; 
generation. Pedigrees are drawn in tlie Ibrin of a 
branching tree. 

I will assay her worth to celebrate. 

And so attend ye towsird her glittering state; 

Where yc may all, thiit arc of noble stem, 

Approacli. JlfUtoii, Aseadrs. 

Whosoever will undertake the ini|ierinl diadem, must have 
of his ewn wherewith to support it; wliich is one of the rea¬ 
sons that it hath continued these two siges und more in that 
stein, now so much sp<ikeii of. Iloieelt, Voc. For. 

Do’st thou ill hounds aspire to deathless fanic? 

Learn well their lineage and their ancient stem. Tickell. 

3. Progeny; branch of a family. 

This is a slion 

Of that victorious stork, and let us fear 

His native mightiness. Shakspearr, Hen. V. 

4. [s/fl/i/t, led. prora.] The prow or Ibicpart of a 
ship. 

Orante’s barque, cv’n in the hero’s view. 

From stem to stern, by waves was overlHirii. Diyden. 

To Stem.'J' t’. a. [slacmma, Su. Gotli. which Serc- 
niiiB deduces from damm, rcpagiilum.] To oppose 
a current; to p.iss cross or forward notwithstanding 
the stream. 

They on the trading flood, 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the cape 

Ply, slemniug nightly tow’rd the Polc. M'dJon, P. L. 

Above the deep they raise their scaly crests. 

And stem the flood with tlieir ereeted breasts. Denham. 

In shipping such as this, the Irish k^u 
And untaught Indian, on the stream did glide, 

Ere sharp-kecl’d boats to stem the flood did learn, 

Or fin-like oi>r« did spread from either side. Drydci.. 

At lengtii Erasmus, that peat injur’d name, 

Steiim'd the wild torrent of a barbarous age. 

And drove those holy Vandals off the stage. Pope. 

STENCH. ». s. [from yeencan, Sax.] 

1. A stink; a bad smell. 

Death, death; oh amiable and lovely death! 

Thou odoriferous stench, sound rottenness, 

Arise forth from thy couch of lasting night. • 

Shaktpeare, K. John. 
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So bees wiUi smoke, and doves wUh noisome stanch. 

Are from their hives, and bouses, driv’n away. Shakspeare. 

Physicians^ by the stench of feathers, cure the firing of the 
mother. Bacon, J)fat.Ihst. 

The ministeiy will be found the salt of the mutli, the thing 
that keeps sodedes of men from stench and corruption. South, 
The boBiy Nar, 

Corrupted with the stench of sulphur flows. 

And into liber’s streams the infected current throws. Addison. 

2. 1 find it used once for a good smell. 

Black bulls and bearded goats on altars lie. 

And clouds of savoury stench involve the sky. Drpdcn. 

To STENCH.'f' V. a.* [from the noun.]’ 

1. To make to stink. Not proper. 

Tile foulness of the ponds only stencheth the water. 

* Mortimer. 

Dead hards stench every coast. Young, Resign. P. i. 

2. [For sfaw/ic/t, corruptly.] To stop; to hinder to 

. flow. 

'J'hey had better skill to let blood than stench it. 

Alng Charles. 

Ilestringcnt. to sleneh and incrassatives to thicken tiie blood. 

Harvey on ConsmiipHons. 

S’i E'Nciiv.=lf= afl/. [from stench.'] Having a bad smell. 

Far nobler prospects these 
Than gardens black with smoke in dusty towns, 

VV'here stenrhy vapours often blot the sun. Dyer. 

STENo'oiiAPHY.'f' B. s. [rfvS; and Gr. stetio- 

graphic, Fr.] The art of writing m short hand. 

Some will preamble a talc impertinently, and cannot be de> 
livered ofa jest, till they have travelled an hour in trivials, ns 
they had taken the whole talc by stenography, and now were 
putting it out at large. Fcllham, Res. i. 9> 

O the accurst steiingrajih^ of state ! 

The princely eagle shrunk into a bat. Cleaveland. 

To Stent.* f. a. To restrain; to stint. To slent 
is Uie Scottish word lor cease or stop. Spenser 
uses it merely for the sake of his rhyme. See the 
verb active Stint. 

Tbcrcwitli Sir Gnyon left his first emprise. 

And turning to that woman, fast her bent 
By the huarc lockes that hong before her eyes. 

And to the ground her threw: yet iiould she Ueut 
Her bitter rayling and foulc rcvilcmcnt. 

Sjtenser, F. (i. ii. iv. l*. 

Stento'kian.* adj. [from Statfor. See Stentoro- 
enoNicK. The French have an old word like our 
s/cnloriaii, viz. stentore; us, “ voix stentorec, a 
huge voice, such a one us the Grecian Steiitor had.” 
Cotgravo.] Loud; uncommonly londw Cockeram. 

They echo forth in stentorian claiiioiirs. 

Sir 'P. Herbert, Trav. p. j»6. 

Stentouot'jio'nick.'I' adJ. [from Stentor, the Ho- 
mcrical herald, whose voice was as loud ns ti at of 
fifty men, and fwv^', a voice ] Louilly speaking 
or sounding. 

I heard a formidable noise, 

Louil IIS tiie ilf ntrofihoiiick voice. 

That roar’d far off! Hudibras, iii. i. 

Of this slenivrophonirk horn of Alexander there is a figure 
preserved in the Vatican. Derham, Phys. Thecd. 

To STEP. 7!. n. [jTseppan, Saxon; stappen, Dutch.] 

1. To move by a single change of the place of tlu; 
fool. 

One of our nation hath proceeded so far, that he was able, 
by the help of wings, in a running pace, to step constantly ten 
yards at a time. Wilkins, Math. 'Mag. 

2. To advance by a sudden progression. 

Whosoever first after the troubling tlic water stepped in, was 
made whole. ‘ .hhu, v. 4. 

Ventidius lately 

Buiy’d his father, by whose death he’s stepp'd 

Into a great estate. Shakspeare, I'imn. 
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3. To move mentally. 

IK^en ■ penon it hearing a Bermon, he may give his 
IhoughU leave to step back 10 far as to recollect the several 
' lieadi. Watts, 

.They are stepping almost three tboutand yean buck into the 
remotest antiquity, the only true inirrour of that ancient world. 

Fope, Fref. to the Iliad. 

4. To go; to walk. 

I am in blood 

Slept m so far, that should I wade no more. 

Returning were as tedious as go o'er. Shakspeare, Machclh. 

5. To come a^it were by chance. 

The old poets sleii in to the assistants of the medalist. 

Addisnn. 

6 . To take a abort walk. 

Sec where he comes: so plAisc you, step aside; 

I’ll know his grievance. Shakspeare, Romeand Jul. 

My brothers, when they saw me wearied out, 

Siepffd, us they said, to the next thickct>8ide 

To bring me lierries. Afi/lou, Comia. 

When your master wants a servant who happens to be 
abroad, answer, that he bud but that minute slept out. Sivi/t. 

7. To walk gravely, slowly, or resolutely. 

Pyrrhus, the most ancient of all the bashaws, ste/)t forth, 
and, appealing unto his incrcius, earnestly requested him to 
spare his liie. Knolles, Hist, oj the Turks. 

When you stepp'd forth, .how did the monster rage. 

In scorti of your spit looks and tender age! Coivlrp. | 

Home the swain retremts, . 

His (lock before him stepping to the fold. Thomson, Suvmcr. \ 

^TEP. n. s. [jTmp, Saxon; stop, Dutch.] ! 

1; ProgreBsion by one removal of the fool. ! 

Thou sound and iinu>sct earth. 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk. Shakspeare, Atacbelh. 

Liiig’rhig perdition, worse than any death 
Can be nt uiire, shall step by step attend 
You and your ways. - Shakspeare, Tempest. 

Who was the first to «xp!orc the untrodden path. 

When life was huxarded in every step ? Addisim, Cato. 

2. One remove in climbing; hold for the foot; u 
stair. 

While Sulyninu lay nt Buda, seven bloody heads of bishops, 
slain in buttle, were set in order upon a wooden step. KnoUes. 

The breadth of every single s/cyi or stair should la: never less 
than one foot, nor more than eighteen inches. Woltun. 

Those licights where William’s virtue might have staid, 

And on the subject world look’d safely down. 

By Marlbro’ pass’d, the props Huds/rp.v were made 
Siihliiner yet to raise his queen’s renown. _ Prior. 

It was a saying among the n'l.ienls, truth lies in a well; 
and, to carry on this metaphor, we. may Justly say, that li>eiek 
does siipply^us with steps, whereby we may go down to reat'b 
the Water. Walls. 

3. Quantity uf space ptissed or measured by one re¬ 
moval of the foot. 

The gradus, a Kuinau measure, may be translated a step, or 
the half of a passu.s or pace. Arbulk»u>t on Coins. 

4. A small length; a small space. 

There is but a .step between me and death. i Sam. xx. 

5. Walk; passage; (in tlie plural.) 

O may thy pow’r, propitious still to me. 

Conduct my steps to find tbc fatal tree 

In this deep forest. Drifden, Ain, 

6. (vradation; degrtjc. 

The same sin for substance hath sundry steps and degrees, in 
reqiert whereof one man bceoineth a more heinous offender 
than another. * Perkins, 

7. Progression; act of advancing. 

To derive two or three general principles of motion from 
pbieiiomeBa, and afterwards to tell us how the properties and 
actions of all corporeal things (bllolv from those'maqifest prin- 
dpias, would be a very great step in philosophy, though the 
. causes those principles were not yet discovered. Hewton. 

One<injuiy is uest aefended bv a second, and this by a third: 
jby these steps the old masters of the palace in i^are became 
.. jtpflpn. of the kingdom; and hf these sitps a general, during 
' S 
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pleasure, ba've . grown into a general for life. Dad' a 

general for me into a lung. • 

The querist miist not proceed too swiftly towards the dcfcr- 
mination of his point, that he may with more ease draw the 
learner to those principles Uep by step, ftom whence the final 
conclusion will arise. 'Watts. 

8. Footstep; print of the toot 

From hence Astren took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing steps appear. Dryden, I'lVg. 

9. Gait; manner of walking. 

Sudden from tiie goklcn throne 

With a submissive step I hasted d^n; 

The glowing garland from my hair I took, 

Love in my heart, obedience in my look. Prior, 

I o. Action ; instance of conduct. 

The reputation of a man depends upon tiic first steps he 
makes in the world. Pope. 

Step, in composition, siguidcs one who is related only 
by marringe.'f' [Sceop, Saxon, from ]i;epan, to Jc-' 
privf or make an^urphan ; for the Saxons not oidy 
said a step-tnotker, but a ste]>~daughtcr, or step-son .• 
to wiiich it ind^, according to this etymology, 
more properly belongs: but as it is now seldom 
applied but to the mother, it seems to mean, in the 
mind of those who use it, a woman who has stepped 
into the vacant place of the true mother. Dr. 
Johnson. — Mr. Morne Tookc has lavishly insuitcil 
this rctnui'k of Dr. Johnson; but, as Dr. Jamieson 
has observed, has not himself hit upon the, proper 
origin of “ One easy corruption, Mr. Tookc 
says, of the word sted (place, or stead,} in composi¬ 
tion, has much puzzled all our ctytH&logists. 'J'hus, 
viewing .dep os, in this connexion, a corruption of 
sted, he refers to the ‘ Dan. collateral language,’ in 
which,he says, ‘the compounds remain uncorriiptcd; 
sted/adcr, stedrwder, &c. i. e. in the place of, instead 
of a lather, &c.’ Div. of Purl. i. 441. But had 
this acute writer turned his eye to the Sw. or Germ, 
he would have found something, that would have 
lent more plausibility to his idea, as to the original 
meaning uf the term ; while l.e must have seen 
that there was no necessity for‘supposing so great a 
change of its form.” Dr, .famiesun, Scott. Diet, in 
V. Gun Sonne. Accordingly Dr. Jamieson cites 
tbfe Su. Goth, siyffadcr, styjf'modcr, styjson, and 
Germ, stie/vater, stie/hioder, sti^son j correspond¬ 
ing to the Sox. jteop-pebep, |reop-mobep, &c. and 
adds, that “ sted being common in A.-Sax. as 
signiQring place, it is incongruous to all the rules 
of analogy to suppose, that, in a solitary instance, 
without any apparent reason, it should be trans¬ 
formed ill the same language into steop.” He then 
'gives Wiicbtcr's derivation of steop and stitf from 
the A. Sax. sltm,^ place, with his explanation of 
sti^'-fader vice-ftmer, whlcli would liave answered 
Mr. Tooke’s object better than the Danish words; 
but observes that Hire prefers the etymon of Junius, 
which Dr. Johnson has also given, viz. j'tepan or 
j-eeopan, orbare; citing St. John, xiv. 18. Kc 
laece ic eop jreopcilb,' “ I will not leasn you or- 
pham” See more examples of a stepchild called 
an orphan in Lye. Step'^father, step-son, and 
slep-dai^ 0 ter, are terms, almost obsolete in our 
languag^ 

How should their minds chase but misdoubt, lest th’s disci¬ 
pline, which alvrays you match with divine doctrine as her 
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natural and true sinter, be found unto all kinds of kndwledgc 
a itep-motlier. Hooker, 

His wanton ttep^ame loved him the more; 

But when she saw her offered sweets refuse, 

Her love she turn’d to hate. ^ Spenser. 

tp You shall not find me, daughter. 

After the slander of most step-mtOhers, 

llhey’d unto you. Slmkspeare, 

A father cruel, and n stejhdame false. Shaks) icarc* 

Cato the elder, being aged, buried his wife, and murriud 
a young woman: his son came to him, and said, Sir, what have 
I offended, that you have brought a Urjt-mtthcr into your 
house ? The old man nnswcml. Nay, quite the contrail, son; 
thou pleoscst me so well, as I would be glad to have more 
such. Bacon. 

This ^iicene endured some troubles in the reign of her step~ 
xnnne King Henry the fifth. Wcever. 

lltc name of step-dame, vour practis’d art. 

By which you have estrang’d my father’s heart. 

All yon have done against me, or design. 

Shows your aversion, but begets not mine. JJrpden. 

A stip-dmue too 1 have, a cursed she, 

Who rules my heii-pcck’d sire, and orders me. JJryden. 

Any body would have guessed miss to have been bred up 
under the influence of a cruel ste^>-damc, and John to be the 
fondling of u tender mother. Arbuthnol, Hist, of./ohi Butt. 

Ste'pi»ing.# w. s, [from sfej;.] The act of going 
forward by steps. 

Though short he foil of old Corvino’s age. 

His steppings with the other footsteps fit. 

More, Song of the Soul, i. ii. St. 

STK'i’riNOSTONK. «. s. {slep and sfonr.] Stone laid 
to catch the foot, and save it from wot or dirt. 

Like steppingsto/irs to save a striilc. 

In streets where kennels are too wide. .Hieifl. 

Ster.* Used^ composition, ns 'wabsler, maltster, 
spinster. Sic. flomiier derives this from the Sax. 
)reojic, direction, the pow'cr of a'niastcr. See Lye 
in V. Sceopc. 

S'I’EllCOllA'C'KOUS. adj, \_stercorosus, I^at.] Be¬ 
longing to dung; partaking of the nature of dung. 

Green juicy vegetables, in a heap together, acquire a heat 
equal to that of a Iniinan body; then a putrid stcreoraerous 
taste end odour, in taste resembling putrid (Icsli, and in smell 
human fieccs. ArbSthnnt on Aliments. 

Stercora'tion. h. s. [from stereora, Lat. ] 'flic act 
of (lunging; the aclkof rnnnuring willi dung. 

Tlic first help is stercorntion: the sheeps’ dung is one of the | 
liest, and ilie next diiiig of kiue, and that of horses. Bacon | 
Slercoration is scusoiiable. Jivelpu, Kalendar. j 

The exterionr pulp of the fruit serves not only'for the seen- , 
rity of the seed, whilst it hangs iipoiv the plant, but, after it is 
fallen upon the earth, for the slercormo^of the soil, and pro- | 
motion of the growth, though not the first germination ol the | 
seminal piuilt. Bay on the Creation, i 

STEaEO(;UA'i’HicK.=lt= adj. [from slereap)(tph).'\ Deli- ■ 
neated on a ))lituc; done according to the rulers of j 
stereography. * j 

The angles made by the circles of the sphere are equal to j 
the angles made by their representatives in the stcrco^-aphig I 
projection. Heid, Jnf/itirv. | 

STEKEo'oKAFtiY. «. s. [fsfso; ond y^fto ; sterengraphic, i 
Fr.] The art of drawing the iornis of solids upon | 
a plane. Harris. 

STEREo'ME'niY. ». s. [s-egsij! and ftJTgIto; sttreomch ie, 
Fr.] The art of measuriM all sorls of solid bodies. 

W * Harris. 

Stkreo'tomy.# n. s. [fspfJf and rs/ivse; slcrcotomie, 
French.] The art of cutting solids; as walls, 
arches, &c. 

Ste'reotype.* [from repsoj, solid, and ■^o;, type; 
stereotype, Fr.] A multiform solid type; a tj^e- 
metal plate to print from at the lettcr-|>ress; the 
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art of making type-metal plates, or other solid 
multiform types. Entick. The word is modern. 

Ste'beotype.* ■) adj. Pertaining to stereotype. 

Stereoty'pick. j Entick. 

To SrE'HEO'rvHE.* v. a. [sfereotyper, Fr.] To mak( 
type-metal plates to print from at the letter-press, 
or any other multiform solid types. Entick. 

Ste'reotyi’er.# «. s. One who stereotypes. 

Entick. 

Stereotypo'grapher.* n. s. A 8tcr<?otype printer. 

' Entick. 

Stereotypo'graphy.# n. Tl»o art of stereotype 
printing. Entick. 

STETilLE.'f" adj. {sterile, Fr. sterilis, Lat. from 
rsTpo,', Or. which has the same meaning, and which 
is usually derived from repeco, to deprive.] Bar¬ 
ren ; unfruitful; not productive; w.mting fecundity. 

Our elders say, 

The barren, touched in this holy chase. 

Shake off'their sterUe curse. Shakspeare, Jul. Cces. 

Thy sea marge sterile, and rocky hard. Shakspeare, Tempest. 

In very sterile years corn sown will grow to another kind. 

Bacon, Nat, Hist. 

To separate seeds, put them in water: such as are corrupted 
and sterile swim. Brown, Vutg. Err. 

She is grown sterile and barren, and her births of animals 
arc now very inconsiderable. More against Atheism, 

When the vegetative stratum was once washed off by rains, 
the hills would nave become barren, the strata btdow yielding 
only mere sterile and mineral matter, such as was inept for the 
formation of vegetables. Woodward. 

Steri'lity. n.s, [stcrilite, Fr. sterilitas, from stailis, 
Lat.] Barrenness; want of fecundity; unfruit- 
fiiliiess. 

Spain is thin sown of people, hy reason of the sterilUy of the 
soil, and ffccause their notives are exhausted by so many em¬ 
ployments in such vast territories. Bacon, War with ‘Spmn. 

An eternal slerititp must have possessed Ike world, where ail 
things had been fostened everlastingly with the adamantine 
chains of spedfick gravity, if the Almighty iiad not said. Let the 
earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding .seed, and the fruit-tree 
yielding irnit. Benllep, Srrm. 

He I;;.' mure frequent occasion for repetition than any poet; 

\ ct one t diiiiot u.scnhe this to any sterility of expression, but to 
the ;<ei,!us of his times, which delighted in these reiterated 
vcri.e . Pope, Ess. on Homer. 

7o Ste'iiilize. i>, a. [from sterile.'} To make barren; 
lo dipiivo of fociiiulity; or the power of produc¬ 
tion. 

iilay wc not us well suppose the shritaing the earth was 
suspended for some time, till the deluge became the execu- 
tioiuT of it ? Woodnmrd, Nat. Hist. 

Go I sterilize the fertile with thy nigc. Ravage. 

STE'RLING. adj. [of this word many derivations 
have been offered; tlie most probable of which is 
that oftbred by Camden, who derives it fiom the 
EastcrUuos, who were employed as coiners.] 

1. An •■'pitliel by which genuine English money is 
discrijuinnted. 

'I'hc king's treasure that he left at his death, amounted nnto 
eighteen hundred thousand pounds sterling. Bacon. 

Several of them would rather chuse to count out a sum in 
sesterces than iii pounds sterling. Adduon. 

2. Gomtiiie; having post the test. 

Tiiere is not one single witty phrase in tills collection, which 
hath not received the stamp and approbation of one hundred 
years: he may therefore be secure to find them all genuine, 
sterling, Ibd authcntidc. Sunft. PoSte Coiavrsation. 

Ste'rlixg.*^ n. 5. {sterlingum, low I.at. from the ad¬ 
jective.] 

1. English coin; money. 
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Xlu« Tidenaiy variout prmects tries, 

And knows that to be rich is to be wise: 

^ useful observation he can tell 
Im sacred charms that in true sterling dwell; 

How gold makes a patrician of a slave, 

A dwM an Atlas, a Thersites brave. Garth, 

, Great name, which in our rolls recorded stands, 
licads honours, and protects the learned bands. 

Accept this olTeriiig to thy bounty due. 

And RonMn wealth in English sterling view. C. Arhulhiiot. 
2. Standard rate. 

Sterling was tile known and approved standard in England 
in all probability from the beginning of king Hcniy the Becuud’s 
reign. Lctthe. 

STERN.*!■ adj, [ftynn, Saxon. Dr. Johnson. — 
Stem is the same word, and has the sniue meaning, 
whether wc say u stern countenance, i. e. a nioveti 
countenance, moved by some passion ; or the stern 
of a ship, i. c. the moved part of a ship, or that part 
by which the ship is moved. It is the post participle 
of the verb jrypan, jripan, which wc now in Eng¬ 
lish write differently, according to its different ap¬ 
plication, to stir, or to steer. Mr. II. Tooke, Div. 
of Purl. ii. 73. — Mr. Tooke’s statement may be 
thought ingenious; but it is unsound. 'Die primary 
meaning oxstem is severe of ' countenance ; and is to 
lie referred to the verb stare, to look stcodfastlj’. 
Screnius accordingly mentions the M. Goth. 
stauiran, and Suetn. stirra, torve adspiccre. But 
let us pass to the Sax. verb ixapian, which we shall 
find so used as to shew its connection with stern. 
Step he CO pcapundc ejeplic pop eoplumUbi ille 
,;fm oadis intuitus est taribilis coram satcllitibus. 
Caxl. 90. 13. See Lye, in V. Snipian. See also the 
Genu. Starurn : under which Wachter first no¬ 
tices the meaning of ** fixis oculis iutneri,” to stare; 
and then “ ^cibus oculis intueri,” to look sternly: 
addings (w'Hm is exactly the case in the English 
language,} “ sensus ab aspectu defixo od atroeem 
translatus, quia defixo similis esl: inde starr, et 
slier, torvusi. c. from the fixed or stern look 
the meaning is transferred to a cruel person, be¬ 
cause unrelenting, unmoved; whence the German 
statr, or slier, grim, stern.'J 

1. Severe of counlcnance; tnxulent of as)iect. 

Why look yon still so stern ami tragiral ? 

Shahspeare, JIrti. VI. 

I would oiithtarc the sterueil eyes that look. 

Outbrave the heart most daring 011 the eartb, 

Pkick the young sucking cubs from the shc>bear, 

Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey. 

To win thee, Indy. Shaktjtrare, Merck, of Ven. 

It shall Hot tic amiss here to present the stem but lively 
countenance of this so famous a man. Knoltes, Hist. 

Gods and men 

Fear’d her stem frown, and she was queen o’ the woods. 

Millon, Comm. 

The judge supreme soon cast a stedfast eye, 
iVtcrn, yet attemper’d with benignity. „ Ilarte. 

2. Severe of manners; harsh; unrelenting; cruel. 

Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible: 

Thou stem, obdurate, flinty, rough, remoneiess. Shahspeare. 
The common executioner. 

Whose heart the accustom’d sight of death makes hard. 

Fails not the ax upon the humbled neck. 

But first begs pardon: v^l you stmier be. 

Thou he that deals and lives by bloody drops ? Shahspeare. 

Did this in Catsar seem ambitious? * 

WheM^hat the poor have cried. Osar hath wept; 

Ambition should be made of sSciwer stuff. Shahspeare, Jut. Can, 
Then shall the war, andstem debate and strife 
Immortal, be the business of my life j 


And in thy fame the dusty spoils among, 

Hmh on the burnish’d roof, my banner shall be hung. Druden. 

How stem as tutors, and os uncles hard, 

We lash the pupil, and defraud the ward. Dryden, Pen. 
3. Hard; afflictive. % 

If wolves had at thy rate howl’d that stem time, # 
Thou should’st have said. Go, porter, turn the key. 

All caticls else subscrib’d. Shah^eare, K.Lear. 

Mischiefe stood, 

And with his dem steele, drew in streams the blood. Chapman. 
Stern.'!' n.s. [pceope, Saxon. Of the same original 

with Ueer. Dr. Johnson-The past participle 

of n#an, or jnpnn, to move, to stir, to steer, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. H. Tooke. See what is said under 
the adjective stern. But it is rather from the Iccl. 
sliorna, which means both a rudder and a star. 
TIic Sax. word is jreapn, ns well as jxeope. They 
are to be referral like star, to the verbs signifying 
to govern, to direct; styra, Su. Gotli. ixeopan, 
Sax. See Star.] 

1. The hintl part of the ship where the rudder is 
placed. 

Let u barbaroiLs Indian, who had never sCcii a ship, view the 
separate and ditiointed parts, as the prow and stem, the ribs, 
masts, ropes, and shrouds, he would form but a very kmc idea 
ef it. _ Watts on the MM. 

They turn their hciuls to sc.!, their stems to land. Dryden. 

2. Post of management; direction. 

The king from Eltam 1 intend to .send, 

And sit at chiefest stern of public wcul. Shahspeare, lien. VI. 

3. The hinder part of any thing. 

She all at once her beastly body raised, 

With doubled forces high above the groudjl; 

Tho wrapping up her wreathed stem iwound, 

Lent fierce uiion hiii^shicld. Sjienser. 

Like an idle whelp, be runs about after bis own stern. 

Bp, Halt, lion, of the iUarn Cl, p. j, 

Ste'rnagf.. ti.s. [fromsfo-w.] The steerage or stem. 
Not used. 

Grapple your minds to s/cmage of this navy. 

And leave your England as dead midnight still. Sltahspeare. 

Ste'unei).* ad;, [from .s/wh.] Having a particular 
kind of stem: a naval expression; as, a square- 
idmied, or a pink-sfmrcd vmigcl. 

Ste’unj.v.'!- adv. [from stem ; Sax. jTj'jqjhce.] In 
a stern manner; severely; truculently. 

No inonntainc lion tore. 

Two lambs so slemlu, Chap^nun. 

i$ifcra^hUi|Wonounc’d 

The rigid interdiction. Milton, P. L, 

Yet sure thou art not, nor tliy face the same. 

Nor tby limbs moulded in so soil a frame; 

Thou look’st xmto sternly, do’st more strongly move, 

And more of awe thou brar’st^and less of love. Dryden. 

Ste'rnness. w. s. [from stertu'^ 

1. Severity of look. 

Of stature hi^e, and eke of courage bold, 

That sous of men amaz’d thdr sternness to liehold. Spejuer. 

How would he iookio see his work so noble 
Wildly bound up! or how 
Should 1 , ill these my borrow’d flaunts, behold 
The sternness of his presence! Shahspeare, 

2. Severity or h.irshness of manners. 

I have xtc)7iaqu;in soul enough 
To hear of soldiers’ v^rk.^ Dryden, Cleomenes, 

Ste'rnon. n. s. [rsgMv.] The brca.st-bone. 

A soldier was shot in tha breast through the sternon, 

Whenuin. 

STERNUTACTION. «, s. {stemutatio, Latj The 
act of sneering. 

Sterrditation is a convulsive shaking of the nerves 
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and mnivilcs, occasioned by an in'itntion of those 
in tlie nostrils. 

Coacemine ttentuialion, or sneesinf^ and tlio custom of sor 
luting upon mat motion, it is generally believed to derive its 
urimiial'Axjm a disease wherein demutulion proved mortal, and 
SUCH as sneezed died. Bi own, Vulg. Err, 

Stehnu'tative. adj. \$(r.rnutatif^ Fr. from stermdo, 
Lat.] Having the quality of provoking to sneoxe. 

Stern u'tatory. n. s^\slemvtatoirCy Fr. irotn s^mwfo, 
Lat.] Medicine that provokes to sneeze. 

Physicians, in persons near death, use tk-rituiatories, or surli 
medicines us provoke unto sneezing; when, if the faculty 
arise, and sternutation ensueth, they conceive hopes of life. 

Brown. 

STERguiLi'NOUs.* adj. ^erquilinium, Lat. a dung¬ 
hill.] Mean; dirty; ^Itry. Not in use. 

tloyi—Kny tterijmlimv* rascid is licenced to throw dirt in 
the faces of sovereign princes in open printed language. 

liowetl, IMI. (dat. 1644,) ii- 48. 

7 b StervEj# V. n. [j-ueppan, Sax. stetfin, Germ.] 
To perisni Spenser often uses it, for the sake of 
his rhyme, instead of starve. It is also usL‘d by 
Chaucer. Obsolete in this general sense. 

Sc^ en moiieths he so her kept in bitter smart. 

Because his sinfull lust she would not serve. 

Untill such time as noble Britomort 
Released her, that else was like to ttcrvr 
Through cruel knife that her dcurc heart did kerve. 

Speuttr, F. Q, iv. i. 4. 

Ste'ven. ii. s. [j'cepen. Sax.] A erj', or loud claiiiour. 

Ne sooner was out, but swifter than thought. 

Fast by the hide, the woifLuwder caught; 

And had nut Ruify renne to the tleveii, 

Lowder had lieensbluin thilke same even. Spemter. 

To STIfW. V. a. ^esfuve)'f Fr. stoven, Dutch.] I’a 
seethe any tiling in a slow moist lieat, with little 
water. 

£re 1 was risen from the place that show’d 
My duty kneeling, came a reeking post, 

Steidd in his haste, half breathless. Shekapearc, K. Lear. 

1 bniiscd in}' skin with playing at sword and dagger with a 
master of fence, three vencys lor a dish of stew’d prunes. 

Sfiakajteare. 

To Stew. o. w. To be seethed in a slow moist heat. 

Stew.'}' h. s. [r.'!/«w„Fr. stufOf Ital. es/u/d, Sjinnish; 
siitfwa, Su. Goth.] 

1. A bagnio; a hot-house. 

As burning .^tna from his boiling ticiv 
Doth belch out llaincs, and rocks in pieces broke. 

And ragged ribs of moiintuns molten new, 

£11 wrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy smoke. Spenser. 

The Lydians were inhibited liy Cyrus to use any armour, and 
give themselves to baths and stews. _ _ Mbol, 

2. A brothel; a house of prostitution. This signi¬ 
fication is by some imputed to this, that there were 
licensed brotlicis near the stews or fish-ponds in 
Southwark; but probably stew, like bagnio, took n 
bad signification from bad use. It may be doubtefl 

' whether it has any singular. Soutli uses it in a 
plural termination with a singular sense. Shaks- 
jicnrc makes it singular. 

There be that hate harlots, and never were at the sfews ; 
tliat abhor folshood, and never brake promise. Ascham, 

I have seen corruption boil und bubble. 

Till it o’er-run the stew, Sha^peare. 

With tiiem there arc no slews, no dissolute hou5es,^o cu^ 
tesans. Bacon, Few AlJantis. 

Her, though seven years she in thcsleuv had laid, 

A nunnery durst receive and think a maid, _ 

And though in childbirth’s labour she did lie. 

Midwives would swear ’twerc but a tympany. Bonne. 

What moderate fop would rake the park or stews. 

Who among troops <r faultless nymphs can chuse? Boseommon. 
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Making his own house a stews, a bordel, and a seVtw l of 
lewdness, to instil tile rudiments of vice into the unwary 
flexible years of bis poor children. Soutn, 

3. A prostitute, [from the preceding sense.] 

It was so plotted betwixt the lady her husband, and Bristol!, 
that instead of that beauty he had a notorious stew sent him. 

Sir A. Weldon, Court of E. James, p. 146. 

4. Istffwcn, Dutch, to store.] A store-pond; a small 
pond where fish are kept for the table. 

Full many a fat pnrtrich had he in mewe, 

And many abremc, and many a luce in stew. 

Chaucer, C. T, Prol. 

5. Meat stewed: us, a stew of veal, beeli or the like. 

6 . Confusion : as when the air is fuU of dust, smoke, 
or steam ; which is a northern expression, as Grose 
observes. 

STE'WARD.-f' ». s. [jtipapb, Saxon. Dr. Johnson. 
— From stivardur, Cimbr. of stia, work, and 
vardur, warden, overlooker. See Lye, and Se- 
renius.] * 

T. One who manages the affiiirs of another. 

There sat yclad in red, 

Down to tiic ground, a comely personagd. 

That ill his hand a white rod managed; 

He steward was, high diet,,ripe of age. 

And in demeanour sober, and in council st^. Spenser, 

Whilst J have gold, I’ll be his sfetaard stal. 

‘Shakspeare, Timon. 

Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this voiu* land; 

Not as protector, steward, substitute. 

Or lowly factor for another’s gain. Shakyteare, Rich. III. 

I low is it that I hear this of thee? Give an account of thy 
stewardship; for thou roayest be no longer steward. 

St, Luke, xvi. 

Improve all those talents the providence of God diath in* 
tnistcJ us with, because we arc but stewards, and must give an 
account of them. Nelson. 

When a steward defrauds his lord, he must connive at the 
rest oi'tiic servants while they arc following the same practice. 

SwM, 

What can be a greater hoiioiir than to be chosen one of the 
stewards and dispensers of God’s bounty to mankind ? What 
can civc a gciicroiis spirit more coinjilaccncy than to consider, 
liiat grcit numbers owe to him, under God, tlieir subsistence, 
and till- good conduct of their lives ? Swift. 

.lust steward «)f tlie bounty he receiv’d, 

' And iljing |)oorcr than ibe poor reliev’d, llarle, 

2. An officer of state. 

'J'lic (lake of Suflbik is the first, and claims 
To be liigii steward. Shakspeare. 

To Ste'vva im # v. a. [from the noun.] To manage 
as a steward. 

Did he thus requite his mother’s care in stewarding 'he state ? 

Fuller, Holy IVur, p. 85. 

STE'wAitnsinp. ti.s. [from steward.] The office of a 
steward. 

The earl of Worcester 

Hath broke bis stolf, resign’d his stewardship. Slutkspeare. 

Shew ns the hand of God 

Tliat hath dismiss’d us from onr stewardship. Shakspeare. 

If they are not employed to such purposes, we arc false to 
our trust, and the stewardship committed to ui, and shall be 
one doy severely accountable to God for it. Catamy, Serm. 

Ste'wish.* adj. [from stew.] Suiting the brothel or 
stews. 

Rhymed in rules of stewish ribaldry. Bp. Halt, Sat. i. 9. 

Ste^pan. n. s. [from stew and pan."] A pan used for 
stewing. 

Srj'iiiAE. adj. [from stibium, Lat.] Antimoiiiul. 

The former depend upon a corrupt incinerated melancholy, 
and the latter upon an adust sfibial or eruginous sulphur. 

Harvey. 
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SnaiA^MAN. n.s. £froin stibium^ A violent man; 
fKm the violent operation of antimony. Obsolete. 

'TUi tMiariem preweth audociouiily upon the royal throne, 
and after tome sacrification, tendereth a bitter pill of sacri¬ 
lege and cruelty ; but when the same was rgectra because it 
was violent, then he presents his antimonian potion. IVii/e. 
STTBIUMM ti.s. [^Latin.] Antimony. 

Ceruse nor itibium can prevail, 

No art repair where age makes fail. 

Ctilop, Foede Reviv'd, {ibsb.) 

Stj'cados. n. s. [jslicadis, Lat.] An herb. Ainsaorth. 
STICH.* n.s. Zfixos, Gr.] 

In some ancient Greek New Testaments, at the 
close of the Epistles, there were some numeral 
letters added, signifying how many sticks were in 
the Epistle. Wliat these sticks were, the learned 
Suiccnis informs us. A stick in poetry was a venso, 
whatsoever kinds or parts it may consist of: a verse 
is a measured line, whether it be iambick, hcroick, 
or any dther length. In rural aiiairs, a stick is an 
order or rank of trees; siud a vase a furrow, or as 
much as the plowman tuiTis up in one line. In 
military matters it i.s an order of ten men. This 
term is used in numbering, the books of Scripture. 
Verses are applied to jirosc as well as metre, and 
were distinguished by great lellers or arithmetical 
notes. The Jewish and Christian writers have 
computed these slicks in Scripture books, and have 
added them at the end of each book. — Suiccnis 
endeavours to show, by sundry instances, that a 
stick is not a line, but a sentence or part of it, either 
comma, or colon; and that it answers to a verse in 
our *Bib!e. Mather, Viodic. of the Holy Bible, 
I723,’p. 67. 

Stjcho'methv.* n.s. Gr. slicko- 

metrie, Fr.] A catalogue of books pf Scripture, 
to which is added the number of the verses which 
each book contains. Chambers. And sec Lardner’s 
Credibility of tiro Gospel History, P. IT. vol. xi. 
p. 248. 

Stick.'!" k. s. [jticca, Saxon, from jTican; as sticia, 
Swed. a stake, from the v( rb sticht, to pierce, to 
stick. Serenius, and Mr. H. Tookc.J 

1. A piece of wood small and long. 

Onions as they haiij; will shoot forib, and so will the herb 
orpin, with whieh in the eonntry they trim Ihrir houses, bind¬ 
ing it to a lath nr tikk set agiiinst a well. Bticon, Nat. Hitt. 

Some strike from clashing flints their fiery .seed. 

Some gather ttick^ the kindled flames to feed. Dryden. 

2. Many instruments long and slender are called sticks. 

3 Swed.] A thrust; a slab. 

To STICK. V. a. preterite stuck; participle pa^-s. 
stuck, [iricaii, jmcibn, Saxon.] To fasten on so as 
that H may adhere. 

Two troops in fair array one moineiii show’d; 

The next, a field with fallen bodies strow’d: 

The points of spears are stuck within the shield. 

The steeds widtout their riders scour the field, 

The knights unhors'd. Drydm. 

Would our ladies, instead of slieking oil u |)utch against 
their country, sacrifice their necklaces agwnst the conimon 
’ anea^, what decreet ought not to be made in their ruvour ? 

^dcfiioa. 

CHh for tome pedant reign, 

«6pM«aatl» Jameito hliM the land again; 

.’To ilM the doctor*! chair unto the throne, 

Oi^law to Vieldi, or war with words aloae. Pope. 

2C11. v.n. 
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1. To adhere; to unite iteelf by its tenacity or pene¬ 
trating power. 

I will cause the fish of thy rivers to stick unto thy scales. 

Exek. xxix. 4. 

The green caterpillar breedeth in the inward parts of roses 
not blown, where the dew sticketh, Bacm. 

Though the sword be pot into the sheath, we must not suffer 
it there to rust, or stick so fast us that we shall not be able to 
draw it readily, when need requires.^ Ralegh. 

If on your fame our sex 0 blot has thrown, 

’Twill ever sRck, thro’ malice of ycur own. Toto^. 

2. To be inseparable; to be united with any thing. 
Generally in an ill sense. 

Now does be feel 

His secret raurthers sticking on his bands. Shakspearc, 3 faebet/i. 

He is often stigmatised witiy^ as a note of infamy', to'stici 
by him whilst the world lastetm Samlerson. 

Ill their quarrels they proceed to culling names, till they 
light upou one that is sure to slick. Swift, 

3. To rest upon the memory pninfiilly. 

The going away of tliat which had staid so long, doth yet 
stick with me. Baton, Xal, Jllsl. 

4. 'I'ostop; to lose motion. ^ ■' 

None of those who stick at this impediment, nave any ent-. 
niies so hitter and implacable, as they found theirs. KclttewcU, 

I shudder at the name ! 

My blood runs backward, and my faltering tongue 

Stu'ks at the sound. Smith, Phwd. and Hippul, 

5. To resist emission. 

Wherefore roiiUl 1 nut pronounce lunrn V 
1 had most need of blessing, and amen 
Stuck in iny throat. Shnkspearr, Macbeth, 

6 . 'lo lie constant to; to .adhere with lirmness: some¬ 
times witli to, and sometimes with 1 y. 

Hic knave will stick In/ thee, 1 cun assure thee that: he will 
not out, he is true bred. Shaks'/iearc, lien. IV. 

The first contains a slkking fast to Christ, when the Christian 
rofession is persecuted; anil ihe second a rising from sin, as 
e rose, to a new (Christian life. Hammond. 

Home stick to you, and some to t’other side. JJiydcn. 

They could no; but conclude, that to he their interest^ and 
being BO convinced, pursue it and stick to it. TUtotsou. 

We arc your only friends, slick hy us and wo will slick hy 
you, _ Davenant. 

'J'lie advantage will be on our side, if we stick to its essentials. 

.iddison. Freeholder, 

7. To be troublesome by adhering, with by or to. 

I am satisfied to trifle awoy my time, rather than let it stick 
A//me. Pope, Lett. 

8. To remain; not 16 be lost. 

ProverhinI sentences are formed into a verse, whereby they 
stick upon the mcuiory. HW/i. 

p.' To dwell upon; not to forsake. 

If the matter be knotty, the mind must stop and buckle to 
it, and stick upon it with labour and thought, and not leave 
it till it has mastered the diffieulty. Locke. 

Every man, besides occasional affections, has beloved studies 
which the mind will more closely stick to. Locke. 

10. To cause difficulties or scruple. 

This is the difficulty that slicks with the most reasonable of 
those who, from ranscicnce, refuse to join with the Revolution. 

Siviftf 

11. To scruple’; to hesitate. 

It is a good point of cunning for a man to shape the answer 
he would have in his own words and propositions; for it makes 
the other (.arty stick the less. Bacon. 

The church of Home, under pretext of exposition of Scrip¬ 
ture, doth nut slick to add and alter, - . Bacou. 

It^er than impute our miscarriages to our own corruption, 
we do not sRck to arnugn providence ilscif. L’Estrange. 

Every 6ne without hesitation supposes eternity, and sticks 
not to ascribe infinity to duration. Locke. 

That two bodies cannot be in the same place is a truUi 
that no bo^ any more sticks at, than at this maxim, that it is 
impoMtble for tlic same thing to be, and not to be. Loeke. 

To stick at nothing for the publi^ interest is represented as 
the refined part of the Venetian wisdom. Addison on Italy. 
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Some itwk not to say, that the parson and attorney forged a 
will. Arbuthnot. 

12. To be Stopped ; to be unable to proceed. 

If we should rail. 

-We Ml 

But screw your courage to the Akldng place, 

And we’ll not fail. S^tpeare, Macbeth. 

They never doubted the commons; but heard lUl ttuek in 
the loras’ house, and desired the names of those who hindered 
the agreement between the lords and commons. Clarendon. 

Ue threw: the trembling wea|ton pass’d "i 

Through nine biilUhides, each under other plac’d > 

On his broad shield, and ttuek within the last. ) Dryden. 

13. To be embarrosset]; to be puzzled. 

Where they stick, they are not to be farther puzzled by 
pjitting thmn upon finding it out themselves. Locke, 

Th^ will stick long at past of a demonstration, for want of 
perceiving the connection of two ideas, that, to one more ex¬ 
ercised, is as visible as any thing. Locke. 

Souls a little more capacious can take in the connection of 
a few propositions; but if the chain be prolix, here they stick 
anil arc confoundcil. Watts on the Atind. 

14. 7 b Stick out. To be prominent with deformity. 

His fle^l is consuinnl away that it cannot be seen, and his 

bones that were not seen slick out. Job, \xxiii. 31. 

15. 7 b Stick out. To refuse compliance. 

7 b STICK, v.a. [jtncian, Snxoii; Tout.] 

1. To slab; to pierce with a poiiiU'ti instrument. 

The lleruli, when their old kindred fell sick, sliwt them with 

a dagger. (imc. 

2. To fix upon a jiointcd body; as, lie slue/,- the fruit 
u])on his knife. 

3. 'i'o fasten hy transfixion. 

Her death ! 

I’ll stand betwixt: it first sliallpierce my heart: 

W’e will be stuck together on his dart. Liydcti, 'fyr. Love. 

4. To set with sumetliing' {lointed. 

A lofty pile they rear; 

The fabrick’s front with cypress twigs they strew, 

And stick the sides with boughs of lialcl'ul yets. Drydcn. 

Sti'ckiness. w. s. [from s/rVXv/.] Adhesive quality; 

viscosity; glutinousness; tenacity. 

To STI'CKLE. r. «. [from the practice of prize¬ 
fighters, who |)laced seconds with staves or slicks 
to interpose occasionally.] 

1. 'J'o take part with one side or other. 

Fortune, as she’s wont, turn’d (ickic. 

And for the foe began to stickle. Iludihras. 

2 . 'I’o contest; to altercate; to contend rather with 
obstinacy tlKin vchenieiice. 

l.et them go to’t, and stickle. 

Whether a conclave, or a conventicle. ('Icaiiclmid. 

ileralds stickle, who who. 

So many hundred years ago. Hudibmt. 

3. To trim; to play fast and loose; to act a part 
between opposites. 

When he sees hidf of the Christians killed, and the rest in 
a fairway of being routed, he slicklet betwixt tlic remainder of 
Cod’s host and the race of fiends. Drydcn. 

To Sti'ckle.* V. a. To arbitrate.**’ See Cotgrave 
in V. Arbitiier. “ To stickle, to compound, to 
award, to adjudge by award.” 

Here Wcever, as a flood afiecting godly peace, 

His place of speech resigns; and to the Muse refers 
The hearing of the cause, to s^kle all diese stirs. 

Drayton, Polyolb, S. 11 • 
Sti'cki.£BAG. «. s, [Properly stickleback, from stick, 
to prick; pungitius, Lat.] The smallest of fresh¬ 
water fish. 

A little fish called a stieklebag, without scales, hath his body 
fenced with several prickles. Waiton, Angler, 

STi'cKXJiR.'f n. 5 . [from stickle .2 
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1. A sid^man to/encers; a second' to a duellist! 
one who stands to judw a combat; an arbitrator. 

Banlius come to part them, the siicklei^t authority being 
unable to pm^uade cholerick hearers; u^d part them he did. 

Sdney. 

Baiilius, the judM, appointed sticklert and trumpets, whom 
the others should obey. Sidney. 

The dragon wing of night o’erspreads the earth. 

And, stickler like, the armies separates. 

t^akspeare, Tr, and Cress. 
_ Our former chiefs, like sticklers of the war. 

First fought t’ inflame the pities, then to pise: 

The quarrel lov’d, but did the cause abhor; 

And did not strike to hurt, but make a noise. Dryden. 

2. An obstinate contender about any thing. 

Qncreetanus, though the grand stickler for the tria prima, 

has this concession of the irrcsolublenhss of diamonds. Boyle. 

The infwior tribe of common women have, in most reigns, 
been the professed sticklers for such as have acted against the 
true interest of the nation. Aditison, Freeholder. 

The lory or high clinrch clergy were the greatest sticklers 
against the cxoriiitaiit prueceJiiigs of king James II. Swift. 

All place theiiiseivcs in the list of the national church, though 
tliej are great sticklers for liberty of conscience. . Swift. 

3. A sranll officer who cut wood for the priory of 

Eticrose within the king’s parks of Clarendon. Rot. 
Pari. I lien. 6. Catcel. 

Sti'ckv. (fdj. [from .stick.^ Viscous; adhesive; glu¬ 
tinous. 

1 lerbs which la>t longest are those of strong smell, and with 
a sticky stalk. Bacon, Fat. Hist. 

STi'nnv.* n, s. [_sledia, Icel.] An anvil; also, a 
smith's shop. North. Sec Stithy. 

STII'T*'. adj. [jTiF, Saxon; sliff, Dan. stpf, Swedish; 
slijiir, leel. stijj', Dutch.] 

1. Rigid ; inflexible; resisting flexure; not flaccid ; 
not limber; not easily flexible; not pliunflF 

They, rising on stiff pinions, tower 
The mid aerial sky. Mglon, P. L. 

llip glittering robe 

Hung floating loose, or stiff with mazy gold. 'Pkomson, 

2. Not soft; not giving way; not fluid; not easily 
yielding to the touch. 

Still .ess ami le.ss my lioiliiig spirits flow; 

And 1 grow stiff as cooling metals do. Dryden, Ind. Emp. 

Mingling with that qily liquor, they were wholly incorpo- 
rntr, and so grew more stiff' and firm, making but one sub¬ 
stance. Burnet, Theory. 

3. Strong; not easily rcsisteil. 

On II stiff gale 

The Theban swan extends his wings. Denham. 

4. Hardy; stubborn; not easily subdued. 

How stiff is iny vile sense. 

That I stand up, and have ingenious feeling 

Of my huge sorrows! Better 1 were distract! Shakspeare, 

5. Obstinute; pertinncioiis. 

We neither allow unmeet nor purpose the stiff defence of 
any unnecessary eiistom heretofore received. Hooker. 

'Yield to others w hen there is cause; but it is n shame to 
stand rtiff in n fimlish argument. Bp, Taylor. 

A. war ensues, the Cretans own their cause, 

Stiff to defend their hospitable laws. 'Dryden. 

6 . liarsli; not written with ease; constrained. 

Siff, formal style. Gondibert. 

7. Formal; rigorous in certain ceremonies; dot dis¬ 
engaged in behuviour; starched; nflected. 

The French are opn, familiar, and talkative; the Iraliniis 
stiff, ceremonious, and reservecL AiMison on Italy. 

Stiff forms arc bad, but let not worse intrude. 

Nor conquer art and nature to be rude. Young. 

8. In Shakspeare it seems to mean strongly main¬ 
tained, or asserted with good evidence. 

Tltis is s^ff news. -t^kspem-e. 
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To Sri'lPTEN. V. a, [fCijiian, Sax.] 
i> To make stiff; to make in%xible; to make un- 
pliant. 

When the blast of war blows in our ears. 

Stiffen the sinews, summpn up the blood, 

Di^ubc fair nature with hard-favour’d rage. 

Skttktpeare, Hen. V, 
He ttiffeued his neck, and hardened his heart from turning 
unto the Lord. a Chron. xxxvi. 13. 

The poor, by them disroI)ed, naked lie, 

Veil’d with no other covering but the sky; 

Expos’d to Mtiffenii^ frosts, and drenching showers. 

Which thicken’d au- from her black bosom pours. Sandifs. 

Her eyes grow even'd, and with sulphur burn. Ihyden. 

2. To make torpiti* 

Her tlWenxng grief. 

Who, saw her efaii^n slaughter’d all at once, ^ 

Was dull to mine. Dt^den and Lee. 

To Sti'ffen. V. n. 


1. To'gi'owstiff; to grow rigid; to become unplinnt. 

Aghast, astouish’d, and struck dumb with fear, 

I stood; likc.lnrisllcs rose iny tliff’mng hair. Dryden. 

Fix’d in astonishment I gaze upon thee. 

Like one just blasted by a stroke from heaven. 

Who pants for'breath, and xliffeu* yet alive; 

In dr^ful looks, a monument of wrath. Adtihon, Cato. 

2. To grow hard; to be hardened. 

The tender soil, then xliffcning by degrees. 

Shut from the irounded earth the bounding seas. Hrydcti. 

3. To grow less susceptive of impression; to grow 
obstinate. 


Some souls, we see. 

Grow hard and etiffen with adversity. Dryden. 

Stiffhea'iiteo. adj^ {stiff heart.'} Obstinate; 
stubborn; contuinncio|pi. 

They^^ impudent children, and tliffluarictl. lizei\ ii.4. 

Sri'FFLY.'f’ adv. [trom sfff.} 

1. Rigidly; inflexibly; stubbornly. 

In mottta’s divine, it is still iiiuiutained stiffly, that they have 
no stifihccked force. Hooker. 

I commended them that stood so etiffly for the Lord. 

s jBsrfr. li. .17. 

The Indian fig of itself multiplictk from root to root, the 
nienre of the sap and the somiess of the stalk making the 
tiou^, being ovcrloaden and not stiffly upheld, to weigh 
down. Bacon. 


2. Strongly. 

Hold, hold, my heart. 

And you, iny sinews, grow not instant old. 

But bear me stffly up ! SktUespeare, JJawtet. 

Stj'ffmecked. aty. {stff and necL} Stubborn; 
obstiuate; contumacious. 

An infinite charge to her majesty, to send over such an 
nrmy as should tread down all that standetb before them on 
foot, and Iw on tlie ground aQ the stiffnecked. Spenser, 

This itfflneck’d pride, nor art nor force can bend. 

Nor high-flown hopes to reason’s lure descend. Denham. 

S'ri'FFNEss.'f’ n. s. [from stiff; Sax. jripicfje.] 
t. Rigidity; iuflexiiiUity; hardness; ineptitude to 
bend. 

The s/iyacM and dryness of iron to melt, must be holpen by 
moistening or opening it. Bacon. 

The willow bows recovers, the oak is stubborn and in¬ 
flexible; and the pumsbment of that stiffness is one branch of 
the idle^ry. U Estrange. 

2, Jbeptitode to motion; torpidness. 

’ Jlie ptUats of tliis frame grow weak, 

Ify siflews slacken, and an icy sfiffneu 
' .HmumiM my tdood, Denham. 

w^^sion; not laxity. 

new shrouds, one moutits into the wind, 

below, their ease or iffflness notes. Dryden, 
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4. Obstinacy; stubbornness; contumaciousness. 

The suppleness of obedience is to be plied by parents, be¬ 
fore the stiffness of will come on too fast. 

ti'otton on Education, Bern, p. 79. 

The vices of old age have the stiffness of it too; and as it is 
the unfittest time to learn in, so the unfitness of it to unlearn 
will be found much greater. South, Serm. 

Firmness or stiff^ss of the mind is not from adherence to 
truth, but submission to prejudice. Locke. 

These hold their opinions with the greatest stiffheu / being 
generally the most fierce and firm in their tenets. Locke. 

5. Unplcasing formality; constraint. ^ 

All this reugion sat easily upon him, without any of that 
stiffness and constraint, any of those forbidding appearances 
which disparage the actions of the sincerely pious. Atterbury, 

6 . Rigorousness; harshness. 

There fill yourself with those most joyous sights; 

But spenk no word to her of these snd plights. 

Which her too constant stiffness doth cuustraiu. Spetuer. 

7. Manner of writing, not easy but harsh and con¬ 
strained. 

Rules and critical observations improve a good genius, when- 
nature leadcth the way, provided he is not too scnipuloiM; for 
that will introduce a stiffness and affectation, whicit are utterly 
abhorrent from all good writing. • FcUoh. 

To STI'FLE. V. a. {estoufer, Fr.] 

1. To oppress or kill by closeness of air; to suffo¬ 
cate. 

Where have you been broiliiig? 

Among the crowd i’ the abbey, where a finger 

Cou'd not be wedg’d in more; I am stiffed 

With the mere rankness of their joy. S/udspeare, 

Prayer against his alisulutc decree 
No more avails tlian breath against the wind; 

Blown stiffing back on him tliut breathes it forth. 

AlilloH, P, L. 

That part of the air tliat we drew out, leii (he more room 
for the stifling steams of tiie coals to be received into it. 

Boyle, 

Stifled with kisses, a sweet de.nth he dies. Dryden. 

At one time they keep their patients so close and warm, as 
almost to stifle them with care; and all on a sudden, the cold 
regimen is in vogue. Baker. 

I took my leave, being half stffed with the closeness of Uic 
room. Swift, Ace. of Partridge’s Death. 

2. To keep in ; to huidcr from emission. 

Whilst bodies become coloured by reflecthig or transmitting 
this or that sort of ravs more copiously tlian the rest, they stop 
and stifle in themselves the rays which they do not reflects or 
transmit. Nemlon, Opt. 

3. To extinguish by hindering communication. 

4. To extinguish by artful or gentle means. 

Every reasonable man will pay a tax with dieerfulncss for 
sffflng a civil war in its birth. Addison, Freeholder. 

5. To suppress; to conceal. 

If’t prove thy fortune, Poivdore, to conquer. 

Trust me, and let me know tny love’s success, 

That 1 may ever after stifle mine. Otiflay, Orphan. 

6 . To suppress arthiliy or fraudulently.. 

Hiese conclusions have been acknowied^ by the disputers 
themselves, dll labour and study they nod BiflOl them first 
convictions. ▼ Xogers. 

On these two pillars will our faith for ever stand, firm and 
unmoveable, against all attempts; whether of vain philosophy, 
to better the doctrine, or or vuner cridcism, to corrupt or 
stifle die evidence. Watered. 

You excel in the art of s^ffing and coimcaliiig your resent¬ 
ment. Sudft. 

Sti'Fle.# n. s. The first joint above a horse’s thigh 
next the buttock. Mason. 

Sti'flement.# n. s. [from slife.} Something that 

might be suppressed Or concealed. 

Interingnou^t else butiidler^menlt, " . . 

Tqnes without sense, words inarticulate. . ' . 

Brewer, Com. of Lingua, Cadrilij;,) A. i. S, i. 
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To Stigh.# See To Sty, 

STI'GMA.'f’ n. s. Isttgtna, Latin.] 

1. A brand; a mark with a hot iron. 

2 . A mark of infemy. 

All auch alaughtera were from thence culled Bartclniiea, 
aimply in a perpetual itigma of that butchery. 

Sir O. Buck, Hitt, of Hick. III. (1646,) p. 63. 

Ifaqipy la it for him, that the blackcat atigina, that can 
faatened upon him, ia that his robes were whiter than bU 
brethren’s. Pref, to Bp. Mattes Kern. 

STiGMA'i^c.tL.’}' 7 [from sftgwa.] Branded or 

Sfi^GMATiCK. 5 marked with some token of in* 
famy, or deformity. 

He ia deformed, crooked, old and sere. 

Vicious, ungentle, foolish, blunt, unkind, 

Sligmalical in making, worse in mind. 

Skaktjieare, Com. of Err. 

What could that apish and sligmiUieal fnar have done cither 
more or worse r* Bp. Hall, Pharuaitm and C/iristianity. 

The crook’d, the halt, the ttignmtick. 

Draptou, Ep. K. John to Matilda. 

Sti'gmatick.* n. s. 

1. A notorious lewd fellow, who hath been burnt 

with ifljot iron; or beareth other marks about him, 
as a token of his punishment. liidlofcar. 

2 . One on whom nature has set a mark of deformity* 

SlcevaiS' 

Foul sligmatick, that’s more than thou canst tell. 

Shaktpearr, Hi 11. VT. P. II. 

Thou art neither like thy sire nnr dam; 

But like a foul misshapen tiigmalick. 

Mark’d by the dtsttinics to be avoided. 

Shnkspeare, Itiu. /Y. P. III. 

Stigma'tically.^ ativ, [from sligmalical.'] With a 
mark of infamy or deformity. 

If you spy any man that hath a look, 

StigmaticaUp drawn, like to a fury. 

Wonder of a Kingdom, (1635.) 

To Sri'GMATiZK.'f' V. a. [sligmaliser, French, Irom 
sligma.] To mark with a brand ; to tlisgracc with 
a note of reproach. 

They had more need have their eheeks sligmatitrd with a 
hot iron, some of our .Jezebels, instead of painting ! 

Barton, Anal, of Aid. p. 4 79. 

But my clotlies 

To be defac’d and ttigmediz'd so foully! 

I hike it os a contumely done me, 

Above the wisdom of our laws to right. 

B. Jonsou, Afagn. Ladp. 

Men of learning who take to business, discharge it with 
greater honesty than men of tlic world; because the former in 
rending have Imen used to find virtue extolled and vice stig- 
matiecd, while the latter have seen vice triumphant and virtue 
discountenanced. Additmi. 

Sour enthusiasts affect to tlignuitixc the finest and most ele¬ 
gant authors both ancient and modem, as dangerous to reli¬ 
gion. Addison. 

The pjdvileges of juries should be ascertained, and whoever 
violntestheni ttigmalaed by pnblicfc censure. Swift. 

j^Ti'LAR. a^. [from stile.] Belonging to the stile of 
a dial. 

At fifty-one and a half degrees, which is London’s latitude, 
make a mark, and laying a ruler to the centre of the plane and 
to this mark, draw a line for the ililar line. Monon. 

STXI.E. R. s. [peijele, from ffcijan, Sax. to climb.] 

I. A set of steps to pass from one enclosure to 
another. 

There comes my master and anotho’ gentleman from Frog- 
more over the ttile this way. Shaktpeare, 

.If they draw several ways, they be ready to bang themselves 

' upon every or ttiie they come at. L'Estnmge. 
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The little strutting pile. 

You see just by the church-yim dUe. Smfl. 

2. iStile, Fr.] A pin to cast the shadow in a sun-diaL 
Tliis should rather be style. 

Erect the ttile perpendicularly over the substilar line, to a.^ 
to make an angle with the dial-plane equal to the elevation of 
the pole of your place. Mogon, Meek. Ex. 

STlLETirO. s. [Italian j 'stilet^ Fr.] A small 
daj^r, of wliich the blade is not edged bat round, 
with a sharp point. 

When a senator should be torn in pieces, he hired one 
who entering into the senate-house, should assault him as an 
enemy to the state; and stablnng him widi ttUdtoet, leave him 
to be torn by others. Hakcwill on Providence. 

To STILL.*!* [ftdlan, Sax. stillcn, Dutch; 

stillen, German, which hiis Uie substantive stUlff 
rest; tbc Saxon, the adjective jTille, ipiet.] 

1. To silence; to make silent. 

Is this the scourge of France ? 

Is this the Talbot so much fear’d abroad. 

That with his natuc the mothers tlill their babes ? Shaktpeare. 

The third fair morn now blaz’rl upon the mAh, , 

Then glassy smooth lay all the liquid plain. 

The winds were hush’d, the billow., scarcely etarl’d. 

And n dead silence ttUrd the wat’ry world. Pope, 

2. To quiet; to appease. 

In all refrainings of anger, it is the best reincily to make a 
man’s self believe, that the opportunity of revenge is not vet 
come; but that he foresees a time for it, and so to stUl him¬ 
self ill the mean time, and reserve it. Bacon. 

Here comes a man of comfort, whose advice 
Hath often still'd my brawling discontent. 

Slttt.'cspeare, Mcas.for Mcas. 

3. To make motionless. % 

He having _a full sway over the water, had power to ttUl 
nnd compose it, as well as to move and disturb ir. Woodward. 

Still.*!* [j'^^dle. Sax. stil, Dutch.] * 

1. Silent; uttering no noise. It is well observed by 
Junius, that st is the sound commanding silence. 

We do not act, that often jest and laugh : 

’Tis old but true, still swine eat all the draugh. Shaktpeare, 

Your wife Octnvia, with her modest eyes. 

And still couelusion, shall acquire no honour, 

Demiiiriiig upon me. Shaktpeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

The storm was laid, the winds retir’d. 

Obedient to thy will; 

The sea that roar’d at thy command. 

At thy command was ttilL AddUon. 

2 . Quid; calm. 

Atin when he spied 

Thus in ttill waves of deep delight to wade, 

Fiercely approaching to him, loudly cry’d. Speuter, 

From hence my lines nnd I depart, 

I to my soft tlill walks, they to my heart; 

I to the nurse, they to the child of art. Donne. 

Iteligious pleasure moves gently, and therefore constantly. 
It docs not affect by rapture, but is like the pleasure of healtn, 
which is st 'dl and sober. ^ South. 

Hope quickens all the ttUi parts of life, and keeps the mind 
awake in her most remiss and indolent hours. Addison. 

Silius Itnlicus has represented it as a very gentle and dUl 
river, in the beautiful description he lias given of it. ylddiwn. 

How all tilings listen, while thy muse complains; 

Sucli silence waits on Philomela’s strtuna, 

In some stiit ev’ning, when the whisp’ring breeze 

Pants on tbc leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pope. 

3. Motionless. 

Grecia sit ttiH, but with no still pensiveness. Sutnep. 

‘ Though the body really moves, yet not changing perccire- 
able distance with other bodies, as fust as the ideas of uur minds 
follow in triun, the thing seems to stand sti/i, as we find in 
the hands of clocks. Locke. 

That, in this state of ignorance, we short-sighted creatures 
night not mistake true fimeity, we are endowea widi a power 
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., tQ'isj^id ny pUrticuhr deiirpi T|ii»i5standing ilUl, where 
*. not wmciently Mtured. Lotke. 

rWll^ atone ,'0 Syuphua, standaa/itf; 

iMta upon bia wheel. P«t>e. I 

(Continual; constant. 

’ But that tllU uae of mef makes wild grief tame, 

' lb longue abould-to ray ears not name my boya, 
that my nails were anchor'd in thine eyes. 

SMaiapearc, Rich. III. 

I, of these, will wreit an alphabet, 

Aha by practice learn to know the meaning. 

T^ut Andrmicas. 

5. Gentle; not loud. This^ as well as the pre< 
ceding sense, is nvei’passcd in Dr. Johnson’s and 
other dictionaries. 

A ttUl small voice! i Kings, xix. ta. 

. Stiff musiek. Shahspeare, Tempest. 

Me softer airs befit, and softer strings 
Of lute or viol stitt, more apt for mournful things. 

Milton, Ode. 

UUier’d with a shower stdl. Milton, II Pens. 

The gentle blasts of western winds shall move 
The trembliM leaves, and through their close boughs breathe 

S 0 musick,Whilst we rest ourselves beneath 

eir dancin^shade. Carew, Poems, p, 70. 

SriLL.'f' n. s. IstiUe, German.] Calm; silent. 

Herne the hanter, 

. Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest, 

Doth all the winter time, at stiU of midnight. 

Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. Shahspeare. 

He had never any jealousy with his father, which might give 
occasion of altering' court or council upon the change; but all 
things passed in a still. Bacon, Hen. VTI. 

Still, adv. C)tillc, Saxon.] 

1. To this time; tllVnow. 

It hath been anciently reported, and is still received, timt 
. extreme applauses of great multitiulcs have m> rarified the air, 
that binls fi3ing over have fuJIen down. Macon. 

Thou, O matron 1 

' Here dying to the shore hast left thy name: 

Csgeta sfftf the plswe is caU'd from thee. 

The nurse of great iEneas’ infancy. Drpdcn, jEh. i 


2. Nevertheless; notwithstanding. 

Hie desire of ftmc betrays the ambitious man into inde¬ 
cencies that lessen Ais reputation; he is still afraid lest any of 
hia actions dioutd be thrown away in private. Addison. 

3. In an cncreasing degret'. 

As God sometimes adwesscs himself in this manner to the 
hearts of men; so, if the heart will receive such motions by a 
ready compUance, they will rettim more frequently, and still 
more and more powerfully. * South. 

The moral nmections of the Deity, tlie more attentively 
we consider, the more perfectly still shall we know them. 

* Atterbury. 

4. Always; ever; ^ntinually. 

Unless God'fWim heaven did by vision still shew them what 
to do, they m^t do nothing. Hooker. 

My braih TlV prove the female to my soul; 

My toul,,.tbe father i.and these two b^et 
A minendloB of sfflMreeding thoughts. Shahspeare. 

Whom the disease of taUung slUl once possesseth, he can 
never htdd hit peace. M. Jonson. 

He told them, that if thinr king were stiU absent from them. 


' Trade begets.hnde, and people go much where many people 
ara atnady gone: so men run stilt to a Crowd in the streets, 
ilhoij^ only to rae. , . ^ Temple. 

fewer s/iff yon name, you weuftd the more, 
t but Harpiuc is a score. 

. Hierai, such ai.liiy fearibeing compelled to 

.‘r S5£ 


6 . In continuance. 

1 with my hand at midnight held your bead; 

And, like Uie watchful minutes to the hour, 

StUl and anon cheer’d up the heavy time, 

Saying, what want you. Shahspeare, f.Jahn. 

STILL, n. s, [from distil .2 A vessel for distillation;' 
an alembick. 

Nature’s confeetionw, the bee. 

Whose sucketa are moist alchimy; 

Thu still of his refining mold, 

Mintingthe garden into gold. Clemeknd. 

In distilling hot spirits, if the head of the stiU ^ taken o^ 
the vapour wfhieh ascends out of the stiff wHl tail fire at the 
flame of a candle, and the flame wdll run along the vapour 
from the candle to the stiff: Jfemton, Opt, 

This fragrant spirit is obtained from all plants in the least 
aroinatick, by a cold st 3 t, with a heat not exceeding that of 
summer. . Arbuthnot on Affluents. 

To STiix.'f’ V. a. [from disltl.'] To distil; to extract 
or operate upon by distillation. 

Stilled water. Barret, Alv. 1580. 

Then starts she suddenly into a throng 
Of short tiiick sobs, whose thundering vplleys float, 

- And roll themselves over her lubrick throat 
In panting murmurs, stUPd out of her breast. 

That ever bubbling spring. Crashaw, Mtdkh's Duel. 

To Still. ». n. [stillo, Latin.] To drop; to fall in 
drops. Ont of uae. 

His sceptre ’gainst the ground he. threw, 

And tears still’d from him which mov’d all the crew. Chapman. 

.Still-life.* n. s. [A term in painting.] Things 
tliat have only i^gctablc life. Mxtsoti. 

Even that, whieli according to a term of art we commonly 
call slill-fffr, must have its superiority and just preference in a 
tabluture of its own spccie.s. /.rf. Shaftesbury. 

Stillati'tious. adj. [stillatitius, Latin.] Failing in 
drops; drawn by a still. 

Sti'llatoky. n. s. [from stil or distil.^ 

1. An alembick; a vessel in which distillation is per¬ 
formed. 

In v&i stUlatorics the vapour is turned back upon itself, by 
the encounter of the sidim of the st'dlatory. Bacon. 

2. The room in which stills are placed; laboratory. 

All offices that require heat, ns kitcheiia, stUlatorie's, stoves, 
sbuuld be meridional. iVotton on ArchUerture. 

These are nature’s slillalories, in whose caverns the asccud- 
itig vapours arc congealed to tliat universiil nqii;ivita;,tliBt good 
fresh water. Alorc against At&ism. 


Sti'llbohn.'I' at?;. Istilland born; Sax. j'tille-bopene.] 
Bom lifeless ; de^ in Ute birth. 

Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair birth. 

Should be stillbom; and that we now possest 
‘ 'Hie utmost man of cxpectiUion; we are 
A body strong enough to equal with the king. ^kspeare. 

Many casualties were-but matter of sense, as whether a child 
were abortive at stillborn. Graunt, RUis of Mortality. 

The (laic assistants on each other star’d. 

With ga]>ing mouths for issuing words prepar’d: 

The stillbom sounds upon the palate hung. 

And dy’d imperfect on the falt’riog tongue. * Dryden. 

I know a trick tomake you thrive; 

0, ’tis a ^idnt device 1 
Your smborn poems diall revive. 

And sc6m to wrap up ipice. Smift. 

Bti'isacux. n. s. {stiUiddium, Lat.] A'lucceision of 


drops. 

Who stilffeidet of water, if tl^erc be'water enqqgh to follow, 
wiH draw themselyos into a small thread ; because thw will not 
discoBtrinue. ‘ Raeon, Mat. Hist. 

SriU/lci'piouB. tid^ [from., .tffttfrcide.] - Falling in 
, drops. ' • . , 

. to toiAs, and Mjme places not 

«HAt>na ^ sOKiMomt diqpendwMflel^W. Jhoum, 
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Sri'Uitira. n.i, 

1. The act of ttiOing. 

2. A fctand ibr caskc. 

Sti'llness.'^ f>. s, [from sHU i Sue. itallneffe.] 

' i.jCalm; quiet; silence; freedom from noise. 

How tweet the inoonIMt sleeps upon tills bank! 

Here will we sit, and let tiie sounds 6t mutick 
Creep in our ears; toft ttUlneti and the night 
Become the touch» of swoet harmony. ShtAtpe*re. 

When black clouds draw down the lab’ring skies, 

An horrid itiUnesi first inradas the ear; 

And in that silence we the tempest fear. Drydcn. 

Vu;dl| to hdghten the horrour of Eneas' pasaiim by this 
coast, nat prepared the reader by Cajetn’s fUneru ana the stitf- 
neu of the night. Dryden. 

If a house be on fire, those at next door may escape, by the 
tiillneM of tile weather. Sviijl. 

2. Ilabitud silence; taciturnity. 

The gravity and ttiilwu of your youth 
The world bath noted. Shaktpeare, Othello. 

Sti'ixstano. n, s. Zstill and stand.'} Absence of 
motion. 

The tide swellM up unto his height. 

Then makes ztlUUtaad, running neither way. Shakspeare. 

STi'xxYch adv. [from still .• Sax. p:iluce.] 

1. Silently; not loudly; gently. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night. 

The ham of eitiier army tiilly sounds. Shahtpeare, Hen. V, 

2 . Calmly; not tumultuously. 

Thus mindless of what idle men will say, 
lie takes his own, and goes his way. 

More, Philoi'. Poemt, (1647,) p. 306. 

To STILT.# V. a. Istylla, Su. Goth, to walk on 
stilts.] To raise on. stilts; to moke higher by 
stilts. 

This antick prelude of grotesque events. 

Where dwiwfs are often sidled. Young, H^ht Th. 6. 

SriLTS.'f' n. s. {styltor, Swedish; stellen, Dutch; by 
some referred to the Sax. jTsclcan, to stalk; but 
they lielong more justly to the led. staula, Su. 
Goth, stylta, to take leisurely steps. It has been 
said, that stilts were anciently used for the scaling 
of castles, walls, &c.] Supports on which boys 
raise themselves when they walk. 

Some could not be content to walk upon the battlements, 
but they must put themselves upon stUls. Jloaidl, Png. ’Penn. 

The heron and such like fowl live of fishes, walk on long 
Mu like the people in the marshes. Mure ngahisi Atheism. 

Men must not walk upon sUHs. L’Pslrange. 

Sti'mulant.# adj. [stimtdans, Lnt.] Stimulating. 

The solution of copper in the nitrous acid is the most acrid 
and slimidant of any with which we are acquainted. Falconer. 

Si'i'muxant.# n. s. A stimulating medidne. 

Stmvlanis produce pain, heat, redness. Chambers. 

To SrrMULATE. ». a. Istimulo, Lat.] 

1. To pride. 

2. To prick forward; to exdte by some pungent 
motive*. . 

3. [In physick.] To exdte a quick smisation, with a 
derivation towards the part. 

Extreme cold simulates, produdng first a rigwr, and then a 
glowing heat; those things wbidi simulate in the extreme de¬ 
gree exeite pain, Arhuthssbt oa Diet. 

Some medidnes lulsricate, and others both lubncifte and 
slimsilsUe. Sharp. 

SriMULA'Tiosr.'f* ».«. [sfintdoi/io^ Lat.] Exdtement; 
pungency. ■ * ■ 

The iHwidaatial sSmiitatun and exdtationt of the conscience. 

Hf. Wmrd, Sam. 39 >.^ 74 , p- 13 * 

Some penoaiu ftom the laeretrtiiifdBtieas of vaniQ or myy, 
dssniie a ridadiie bo(A,aBd.tiiiWcfliii|iini'ptiiponft ty 
sale. Wattsvh tie 

vox. ‘it. . ^ ' 
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Sn'MUxnovTB.#! anff. [frota To stimutiae.} Stimn^ 
lating. . Supn^tojbk'. 

Sn^HtTXATivE.# n. s. A provocative; exdtement; 

that which simulates. Makm. 

Sri'HULATon.# n, s. One who •tiiqiilates. . Scott. 
To STING. v.a. pr^ stungf or stang / part pass. 
stangt or stur^. [jtnnpm, Saigon; sti^en, sore 
pricked, Icelandick.] 

1. To pierce or wound with a point darted on^ as that 
of wasps or scorpions. 

The snake, rolled in a floweiy bank. 

With shining checkered slou^, doth ittng a child 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shedrspmre. 

Hiat snakes and vipers sfing and transmit thdr mischief by 
tbe tail, is not easily to be justified, the poison lying about the 
teeth, and communicated % the Ute. Brown. 

2. To pain acutely; 

His unkindness 

That stript her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To foreign casualties, gave her dear ri^t, 

To bis doghearted daughters: these things sH^ him 
So venomously, that burning shagie detains him 
From his Coruelia. Shdttpeare. 

No more I wave 

To prove the hero. — Slander sUnp the brave. Pepe. 

The stinging lash apply. Pqw. 

SxiNG.'f’ n. s. [jiani. Sax.] 

1. A sharp point wiui which some animals are armed, 
and which is commonly venomous. 

Serpents have venomous teeth, which are mistaken for their 
sting. Baeott, Hat. Hilt. 

His rapier was a hornet's ting. 

It was a very dangerous thing! 

For if he chanc'd to hurt the king, ^ 

It would be long in healing. Hnyton. 

2. Any thing that gives pain. 

Hie Jews receiving this book originally with such sting in it, 
shews that tbe authority was high. Forbes. 

3. The point in the last verse. 

It is not the jerk or sling of an epigram, nor the seemiug 
contradiction oi a poor antithesis. Dryden. 

4. Remorse of conscience. 

The sting of conscience. Sheneooit. 

Sri'MCiEii * ». s. [from sf»«g.] Whatever stings or 
vexes. Cotgrave, and Shehvood. Hmice a sort of 
tly with a sting, vulgarly called a horse-f/sfiger. 
Sti'^ngily. adv. [fom stingy.} Covetously.^ 
Sri'wGiNEss.'f' n.s. [from Avarice; GOve> 

tousness; niggardliness. 

AnoUiersort—out of «/jn«nrM, or fome other IbOy, will 
apply them^lves only to quadts and mountebanks. 

GmdmeH,WinLMv.Conf.B.m. 
Here our author, in pure good •iidtare to osgke amends for 
hisrtmgincM in the matter we last remarked^; mes u.' three 
rules. Johnson, Hoeies Hbttingh. p, iS. 

Sri'NGXEss.'f” adji [from sting.} Having no stin^. 

To tread under fo’ote the head of their lustes, as of a sbm^ 
leu serpent. Marlin, Mart, ef Pr. (xsjo,) M m. U. b. 

What harm con there be in a stingless snake r 

Bp. HaO, Balm ef Oikad. 

This merry jest you must excuse, 

' You arc but a stingleu nettle. 

Old Ballad, Pereifs Ana. Msk iiL ly. 
He hugs this vipw when he thinks it stimeu. 

JJselgf Ckr. Piely. 

Sti'noo.'I* n. t. [from the sharpneu of the taste.] 
Old bwr. A cant.word. Dr. Johnson says, with¬ 
out any example It appears, however, to old. 

Returning with a large quart of mighty ale, tto might com¬ 
pare with smtgo^ for it wonid cut a fetter, thgy tossed the can- 
midn loringly one to snotber. 

Comment, an Chinieer,(x6 ^^p.? .s. 
SbaU I set a cup at sAi stingo m'your dbowPdddboa, Hmsiaier. 
’•CO. 
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SIB^NSY.^ CA lov emt ward. In this word, 
wllk ki dmvativw, the f is pronounced as in gm. 
iir. Johnson. — I considw stingy as a eormpticni 
of a vei^old word, rather than a low expression; 
and that word is chinc^. ** Hie rich chincfy 
grede.” Chaucer, Ronu R.4S002. And so chinche t 
« (Mnehe and f^nn is richenai*' Ib. 5^8. In 
both places meaning stingy, niggardly: cAt»- 

ckeri€ is used for covetousness, stu^ness. See the 
Gloss, to Unys Chaucer. The old Fr. lAtc^, 
miserable, nugardly, covetous, is considered as its 
origin; and Chaucer once uses cAtc/k. But Gower 
as well as he uses cAtncAe.] Covetous; niggardly; 
avaricious. 

A ttingy narrow-hearted Mow that had a deal of dioice 
' firdit, hadnot the heart to touch it till it began to he rotten. 

L'Eitrangfi. 

Ood can eanly accomplisb whatsoever lie pronuses or 
threatens; he can he stnutened in nothing, nor neM anything, 
having all things in himself; and, consc^ntly of that, it is 
impoHible to conceive of him as a narrow-nearted, stingy being, 
mt can envy or malign his creatures; but contrarmsc, he 
must be onip^ably good, and take defight in nothing more 
than in communicating of his own fulness to them. 

Goodman, IVitU. £v. Conf. P. 111. 
He ndates it only by pareds, and wont give us the whole, 
which ibrcct me to bnpeak his inends to engage him to lay 
aude that stingy humour, and gratify tlie publick at once. 

Arbulknot, llul. of J. JHuil. 
To STINK, v. n. pret. stwti or stani. [fcincan. Sox. 
stineheny Dutch.] To emit an offensive smell, 
commonly^ a smell of putrefaction. 

John, it will be stiit^Mg law for his breath. ^atetpeare. 
When the children of Ammon saw that they tlatA before 
David, they sent and hired Syrian,. % Sam. x. 6. 

What a fool art thou, to leave thy motlier for a nasty ritnl- 
imgoat? VEHrange. 

nmst of smell-, want names; sweet and stmliifg serve our 
tmn for these ideas, which is Uttle more than to tall them 
pleasing and displeasing. Locle. 

Chlmis, this costly way to ttmk pve o'er, 

’Tis throsring sweet in|o a common shore; 

Not ail Arabia would sufSdent be. 

Thou smeirst nottif thy sweets, they s/iid of thee. GranviUc. 
Stiuk.'^ m. s. C]i:mc, Shx.] Ofibnsivc smelL 

Those riini* which the nostrils straight abhor are not most 
pernicious, but such un as have some similitude with man’s 
bo^, and so betray the sjurits. Bacon, Nat. llitl. 

Tw share a sin; and such 'sroportions foil. 

That, like a stinA, ’tis nothing to tnem all. JDtyden. 

Bjr what criterion do ye eat,d’ye think? 
tf lihis is prix’d for sweetness, that for s<inA. Pope. 

Sri'NKARD.'f* n. s. ttink .2 A mean stinking 

paltry fellow. 

You petpetual Hmiard, go; talk to tapsters and ostiers, you 
slave B, Joniou, Poetatter. 

Sti'hkeb. n. s. [from stink."] Something intended to 
offend by the smell. 

The air nuw be purified by burning of stinkpots or stinAr-s 
in contagiout lanes. Harvey. 

Sn'xKiNOLV. adv. [from stinking.] With a stink. 
Caa'st thou believe tlw living is a lifc^ 

So tUnkingly depending ? Shehpeare. 

Sti'nkpot. ». i. [stink and pot.] An artificial com- 
poafien ofibnsive to tiie smell. 

Tl^e nir may be sunfied fires oi pilch-barrels, eu^Blly 
in close places, by burning of ttuJcpol*. Harvey. 

Tb BTI^TT.^ u. a. [jtantan, Saxon ; shpita, Swed. 
itutUttf IceC] To bound; to limit; to con^e; to 
reatrsiof toatc^ 

Tb«a bop ei sm, h ear tl esiL na thectmaug tiuef, 
.^miadcniiBei, to (tiM all nirdwr strifes Spetuei. 


The teason horeef is tiie md ulueh ha hath pmpied, aad 
the law whereby his wisdom hath stmtad the efleets w bis 
power in sudi sort, tint it doth not work infiidtaiy, but cor- 
remndendy unto that end finr wMch it woriceth. Hooker. 

Nature snsely stints our sppetite. 

And craves no more than undisturb’d delij^t. Zbggfni. • 

I shall not go about to extenuate the utitude of the eurso 
imon the earth, or stint it only to the production of weeds, but 
gwe it its fiill scope in au umversal diminution of the fh^ul- 
ness of the eartii. Woodward. 

A snpposed heathen dmty might be so poor in Ids attributes, 
so stinted in his knowledge, that a Fagan might hope to con. 
ceal his peijun from bis notice. Addiion. 

Few countnm, wldch, if well cultivated, would UM support 
double their inhabitants, and yet fewer where one third are 
not extremely stinted in necessaries. Swifl. 

She stints diem in thar meats, and is very scrupulous of what 
th^ cat and drink, and tdU them how many fine stupes she 
has seen spoiled in her time for want of such care. Late. 

To Stint.# v. n. To ccasc; to 's^&p; to desiat: a 
northern expression. 

Oft would she tell 

Her wretchedness, and cursing never s/ent 

To sob and tigh. SacktMIe, Induct. Mur.for Maq. 

The pretty wench left crying, and said, Ay; » 

And, pretty fool, it ituUed, anu smd. Ay. 

Shakepeare, Bm. and Jul. 

Stint, n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Limit; bound; rc^traiiit. 

We must come at the length to some pause: for if every 
thing were to be desired for some other without any etmt, 
there could be no certain end proposed unto our actions, wc 
should go on we know not whither. Hooker. 

The exteriors of mourning, a decent funeral, and black 
luilnts, arc the usual tituls of common husbands. Drydpn. 

2 . A proportion; a quantity assigned. 

Touching the tlini or measure tlien*of, ntes and ceremonies, 
and other external things of the like nature, being hurtful unto 
the church, cither in respect of their qualit.i, or in regard of 
their number; in the former there could be no doubt or dif¬ 


ficulty what would be done; their deliberation in tiie latter 
was more difficult. Hooker. 

Our ttmt of woe 

Is common; eveiy day, a sailor’s wife. 

The masters of some merchant, and tlic merchant 

Have just oiir theme of woe. S^akipearc. 

He tiiot gave the hint, , 

This letter for to print. 

Must also p<ij the ttmt. _ Deltham, 

How much wine drink yoa in a day? my stint in con^ny 
u a pint at noon. Stdfl. 

Stint.# n. s. A small bird common abont the sea¬ 
shores in many parts of England. Chambers. 


Si'i'ntance.# «. s. [from stint.] llcstraint; stop- 
page. 

Nay, I cannot weep you extempore; marry, some two or 
three days hence I shall weep without ony nvdavee. 

The London Prodigal, A. i. S. i. 

Sti'nteb.# h. s. [from stint.] Wliatever or whoever 
stints, restrains, or cramps. 

Let us see whether a set form or extemporary way of praying 
by the spirit be the greater hindero-and itiitir r of it. 

South, Serm. ii. ns. 

STFPEND. n. i. [stipenditm, Latin.] Wages; 
settled pay. 

All the earth. 

Her kings and tctrarchs are their tributaries; 

People and nations p^ them hourly B.Jonsoa. 

St. Paul's seal was expressed in preaching without any o(- 
ferings or itipend. Bp. Taylor, 

To Sti'pend.# ». a. '^from fhe noyn.] To pay by 
settled wages. 

I, ur, am a physicianand am tlipended in this island to be 
so to tw govemounof ib 

Costia. of SkeUon't Tr. of XI, Qnicole, ch. 47* 
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Stipe'mdmbt. Xjstipenditaiiai I^dn.] Receiving 
salaries; perfomuiig any service for a stated pHcc. 

His Brest prelates came with troops of eni ap¬ 
pointed horsemen not half full. KnoUa, Hut, 

. ^Piace rectories in the remaimng churches, which arc now 
served only by ttipendiarycanltei, Sw^. 

Stife'ndiary. ff. s. [aipendiairef Fr. stipendiarius, 
Latin.] One vho perfornu any service for a settled 
pament. 

Inis whole country is called the Idnsdom of Tunis; the king 
whereof U a kind of ttipendiary unto tne IViik. Abbot. 

If thou art become 

ThaMrdour thus^^u^^ant I ^^old, 

Which after all its danger and brave toil. 

Deserves no honour from the gods or men. Glover, 

To Sti'pfije.#«d. n. To engrave not in stroke or 
line, but in dHts. A modern term of art. 

Sti'ptick. See Styptick. 

To STI'PULATE.'f’ v. n. [stijndor, Latin; stipuler, 
Fr. Dr. Johnson. — This word is derived by some 
Latin e^mologists from stij>e, the ablative of slipst 
or stipis, a piece of money; qu 5 d stipem, i. c. 
pccuniam, posccrct creditor, debitor sponderet, 
^od crat stipulari et restipulari.” Ainsworth in 
V.Stifulob. But this is not the origin of the 
word. It comes from the Lat. sliptda, a straw: 
*' Dicta autem slipuldtio u siijmlA s veteres eiiim 
quando sibi oliquid promittebant, sliptdam tenentes 
fiangehant^ qiuim iterum JuttgetUes, sjMmsiones stias 
agnoseebanU” Du Cange in V. Stipulatio. So 
on old English writer: “ Their bargains (in the 
Isle of Man) are complcated, and confirmed, by the 
giving and taking of us mean a matter as a slrtnn ; 
as of old also, per Iradiiionem sHpula , from whence 
the phrase oii stipulation came.” Sadler, Rights of 
the Kingdom, 1649, p. 175.] To contract; to 
baigain; to settle terms. 

The Romans very much neglected their maritime afliiirs;. 
for they etiptJaled with the Carthaginians to furnish them with 
ships for transport and war. Arbuthnot, 

SrlPUi.A'TiOH.'f'«. s. {stipulation^ Fr. bom stipulate.'] 
Bargain. 

Nor any politick composition made by mutual tlipulalion. 

Fotherbu, Atheotn.(s 6 li,) p. 165. 
Wc promise obediently to keep all God’s commandments; 
the hopes given by the gospel depend on our performance of 
that il^fUatUm. Sogers. 

SrsfpvsMTon.'f n.s. {stipulateury Fr.] One who con¬ 
tracts or bargains. SAerwood. 

To STIR.'f’ V. a. [j-apian, Saxon; doorett. Tent. 

Formerly written stere ,• and by Spenser more than 
once, for the sake of his rhyme, sHre. Butler, in 
his Eng lish Grammar, 1634, states our westei'n 
dialect to be stoor,] 

1. To move; to remove from its place. 

My foot" I hod never yet in five diM been able to stir Init ns 
itwasUfted. Temple. 

Other spirit* 

Shoot through tlieir tmets, anjustaat muscles fill: 

This sovereign, Iw hii arbitrary nod. 

Restrains or sends hu imiustets abroad. 

Swift and obedient to his bi^ command. 

They tdr a finger, or they Im a hand. Slackmore. 

2. To agitate; to bring into debate. 

Preserve the light of thy place, but stir not questions ^ 
jurisdiction, and nwer assume thy right in silence than voice 
It with claims. Bacon. 

One judgement in parihunent, that cases of that nature 
ought to be determined according to the common law, is of 
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greater weight then many cases to the oootrary, wherrin the 
question was not stirredi yea, even though ttahoiilA be 
and the contrwy affirmed. Hale. 

3. To incite; toinatigate; to animate. 

Wth him is come the motiier queen; ^ 

An him to blood and strife. nakspeare. 

If you stir these daughlbra* hearts 
Against thdr fiither, fool me not so much 
To bear it tamely. Skai^peare, M,Lear. 

Nestor next behdd 

The subtle l^liaa orator range up and downe the field, 
Embattelling his men at armes, aiad stirring ail to blowcs. 

Otapman, 

4. To raise; to excite.'v 

The soldiers love her brother’s memory; 

And for her sake some mutiny will «<»■. Hrpden. 

5. To Stir up. To incite; to animate; to instigate 
by inflaming tbe passions. 

This would seem a dangerous commissioD, and ready to Mir 
up all the Irish in rebellion. Spenser m Ireland. 

The greedy thirst of royal crown. 

That knows no kindred, no regards, no ri^t, 

Stored Porrex up to put his brother down. i^penser. 

The words 01 Judos were very good, and able to rhr tbem 
up to valour. a Mace. xiv. 17. 

Having overcome and thrust him out of his kingdom, he 
stirred up the Christiana and Numidians s^iut him. KnoUes. 

The vigorous spirit of Montrose stirred him up to moke some 
attempt whether he had any hdp or no. Gstrendon. 

The improving of his own parts and hsppinets stir him apto 
BO notable a des^. More against Atbeism. 

Thou with reM iiuolencc did’st dare 
To own and to protect that hoary ruffiim. 

To stir the factious rabble up to aims. Xowc. 

6 . To Stir up. To put in action; to excite; to 
quicken. 

Hell is moved for thee to meet thee at thy comim; it stir~ 
retb up the dead for thee. bsu xiv. 9. 

Such [mirth] the jocund flute or gamesome pipe 
Stirs up among the loose unletter’d hinds. MilUm, Comus, 

To stir up vigour in him, employ him in some constant 
bodily labour. LoHie, 

The use of the passions is to stir up the mind, and put it up 
on action, to awake the understanding and to eiuorce the will. 

’ Addison. 

2 b Stir. v. n. * 

1. To move one’s self; to go out of the place; to 
change place. 

No power he had to stir, nor wrill to rise. ^tenser. 

They had the semblance of ertot bodies behind on the other 
side of the hill, the ialsehood of which would have been nwr 
nifest as soon as they should move from the place vriMK they 
were, and from whence they were not to stir. (Sarendon. 

We acknowledge a man to be mad or mdencholy, who 
fancies himself to be glass, and wisafroidof stirrtqg; or taking 
himself to be wax, dr^ not let the sim shine uppn him. Law. 

2. To be in motion; not to be still; to pass from in¬ 
activity to motion. 

3. To become the object of notice. 

If they happen to have any superior character, they fancy 
they have a right to ulk fiteely upon every thing that stirs or 
app^s. _ ^ ^ ^ WaHs, 

4. To rise in tbe morning. This is a colioqaial and 
&miliar use. 

If tbe sentlewoman that attends the generd's vrife be stir- 
ring, telTher, there’s one Caasio entreau of her a littic fevear 
of speech. Skdkapeare, OtteBo, 

Stir, n. s. {stutf Runick, a battle; ystwrft noise, 
Welsh.] 

Tumult; bustle. * 

What halloing and what stir is this to-day ? 

These nre my mates, that moke their wills their law. 

Have some unhappy passenger in cboce. Sbewspeare. 

Tumultuous stirs tgpoa this strife ensue. Hraj/tim, 
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' tl0 tMth ipun A fiidr liireid« to make all Obk iiir for fludi a 
Baceirilrf « M man ever deni^ Bp. Brumhalt. 

Tall, laid the toldiN, miianUe nr, 

Whjr ul theie wordi, dra clamour, and tiiif tHr, 

do dnpitM in wraneling tpend the day? Denham. 

llie great tBre of the tuspudng world are but the conflicts of 
the humours. m QkmmUe. 

After ab diu stir about them they are good for nothing. 

TiBottm. 

Consider, after so much sHr about genus and species, how 
few w<»rds we have yet settled definitions of. Locke. 

Silence is usually worse than the fiercest and loudest accus* 
atioDs; nnce it proceeds from a kind of numbness or stupidity 
of conscience, and an absolute dominion obtuned by sin over 
the soul, so that it shall not to Audi as dare to complain or 
mdee a stir. SoiM, Serm. 

2. Commotion; publick disturbance; tumultuous dis¬ 
order; seditious uproar. 

Whensoever the earl shall die, all those lands arc to come 
' unto her majesty; he is like to make a foul Mr there, though 
of himself m no pbwer, yet through supportance of tome 
others who lie in the winA Spetuer on Ireland. 

He did make these Mrs, grieving that the name of Christ 
was at dl brought iitto those parts. Abbot. 

Being advertwed of tomettirt miaed bv bis unnatural sons in 
Eiuluid, he departed out of Ireland without a blow. Domes. 

Raphael, thou hear’st what Mr on earth, 

Satan from bell ’scap’d through the darksome gulf, 

Htuth nds’d in paradise, and how distuib’d 

This night the human pair. Mitten, 

3. A^tation of thoughts; conflicting passion. 

He did keep 

The deck, with glove or hat, or handkerchief, 
suit waving, as the Mrs and fita of’s imnd 
Could best express how slow his soul tail’d on. 

How swift bit ship. Shahspeare, CpmbeKne, 

ti'rabout.* n. s. [stir and about .2 A Yorkshire 
dish, formed of oatmeal boiled in water to a certain 
consistency, and then eaten either with a bit of cold 
butter put into it and salt, or with milk. It is also 
a common breakfast among the lower orders in the 
north of Ireland. Malone. 

Sti'riods. at^. [from stiria, Lat] Resembling 
icicles. 

Chrystal is founA tomstimes in rodet, and in tome placet 
ntH much unlike the stiriasu or stillid^ous dependences of 
ice. Brown, Vvlg. Err. 

SriRK.* See Stork. 

STIRP. n. s. [stirps, Lat] Race; family; gener¬ 
ation. Not used. 

Sundry nations got footii^ in that land, of ihe which thae 
yet remain divers great families and Mrps. Spenser. 

Oemocraciea are lest subject to sedition than when there 
ore Mrps of nobles. Bacon, 

All nations of mi^t and fipie rmned hither; of whom we 
have some stiiyw and little tribes with us at this day. Bacon. 

Sti'bhage.* «. 5. [from To siir .2 Motion; act of 
stirring. 

They cannot tle^ soundly, but the crowing of the cock, 
the noise of little bi^— eveiy small stirrage waketh them. 

Granger on Eed. (1631,) p.330. 

Sri'RRER.'f* n. s. [from sfsr.] 

I. One who is in motion ; tone who puts in motion. 

Herds one outliv’d his peers. 

And told forth four-score yean: 

He vexed time, and busied the whole state j 
IVoubled hm foes and friends, 

Rut ever to no ends: 

Wbol^ did this stirrer but die lute? 

How wdl at twenty had he ftiU’n or stood. 

For three of his fourscore he did no ^od. 

S.Jonson, Underwoods, 

s%. A near in tim morning. 

Cnae ont ^ me your hand, nr; en early stirrer. 

, ^ ' SMtspeare, Hen. IV. P. 11. 
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3. An inciter; an instigator. 

4. Stirrer tip. An inciter; an instigator. 

A peipetUBi spring, not found elsewhere but in the Indies 
only, by reason of the sun’s ndghbouriiood, the life andetirrer 
np of nature in a perpetual activity. Ealegh. 

Will it not reflect on tiiy character, Nic, to turn borreter in 
thy old days; a stirrer up of quarreb betwixt tiiy neighbours ? 

ArhUhnol. 

Sti'rbino.# n. s. [jtapmg, Saxon.] The act of 
moving. 

Hie great Judge of oil knows eveiy difterent degree of 
human improvmcnt, from these weak stwrings and tendencies 
of the will, which have not yet formed themselves into ^ulor 
purposa, to the last entire consummation of a good habit 

- Addison, Spect. 

Sti'rrup. ». s. [rm^epap, jicipap, from fcijan, 1^. to 
climb, and pap, a cord.] An iron hoop suspended 
by a strap, in which the horseirlin sets his foot 
when he mounts or rides. 

Neither is his manner of mounting unseemly, though he 
lack stirrups ; for in his getting up, his horse is still going, 
whereby he gmneth wuy: and theroforc tlie stirrup was callcil 
so in scorn, as it were a stay to get up, being derived of the 
old English word sty, which is to get up, or mount Spetuer. 

Hast thou not kiss’d my hand, and held my stirrup ¥ 

Shakspearc. 

Ills horse hipped with an old mothy saddle, the stirrups of 
no kindred. Shakspearc, Tam. of the Shrew. 

My friend, judge not me, 

Thou see’st 1 judge not thee. * 

Between the stirrup and the ground, 

Mercy I ask’d, mercy 1 found. Camden, Retii, 

At this the knight'began to cheat up, 

And raising up himself on stirrup. 

Cried out Victoria. Hudihras. 

To STITCH. ». a. [sticke, Danish; sn’eken, Dutch.] 

1. To sew; to work with a needle on any tiling. 

2. To join; to unite, generally with some d^rec of 
clumsiness or inaccuracy. 

Having stUeited together these animadversions touching ar¬ 
chitecture and their ornaments. Wotton. 

3. To Stitch up. To mend what was rent. 

It u in your band as well to stitch up his life again, as it was 
before to rent it. Suhuy. 

1 with a needle and thread stitch'd up the arteiy and the 
wound. Wisemaa, Surgery, 

To Stitch, v. n. To practice needlework. 

Stitch, n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A pass of the needle and thread through any 
thing. 

2. [from ]tncian, Saxon.] A sharp lancinating pain. 

If you desire the spleen, and will lau^ yourself into stilc^r, 
follow me; yond gull Malvolio is turned nnthen, a ven re- 
nggado, Shakspearc, Tw. Ni^. 

A umple bloody nutation of the lun» is di&renced 
from a pleurisy, wain is ever pmnful, and attended with a 
stUch. Harvey on ConsumjMmu. 

3. A link of yarn in knitting. 

There fell twenty stitAes in his stocking. Motteua. 

4. In Chapifian it seems to mean furrows or ridges. 

Many men at plow hs made, and drove earth hereanathere. 
And turn’d up stiiAes orderly. Chapman, Iliad. 

5. In the following line allosion is made to a knit 

stock. W 

A titidUfiill’n cheek, that hangs below the jaw. 

Such wrinkles as a skiUul hand would draw, 

Foran dd grandam ape. Dryden. 

Sti'tcheby. n. s. [from stitch,] Needlework. In 
contempt. I^i 

* Come lay aside your stitehery ; play the idle housewife with 
me this afternoon. ShrAmeare, Othello. 

Sti'tcuwort. n. s. lanthemis.] .Camomile. 

, Mfmorth, 
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STITH.# a^, [ftniSt Saxom] Strong; stiff: a 
aithe cheese^ i. e. tirot^ cheese. Nrarth. Bay. 
Stith.# n. 5. Cfi'oin the Sax. jrrS, strong.] An 
anviL 

The smith 

That forg^ riiarpe iwcrdes on his Chaucer, Kn. Tale. 

Determined to strike on the stiM, while the iron wu hot. 

Greene, Card of iraiU9,(l6o8.) 
STi'THy.+ n. s. [fitedie, Icelandick; jnS, hard, S^.] 
A smith’s shop; and sometimes merely an anvilf as 
in parts of the nortli of England. 

My imaginations are as foul 

As Vulcan’s Mhy. Shakepear^ Hamlet, 

To Sti'thy.'^* V. a. tfrom the noun.] To form on 
the anvil. Dr. Johnson has given this word inac> 
curately as 

The foige thatwti/Aied Mars his helm. 

S/uJstpeare, Tr.and Cress, 
To STIVE. V. a. [supposed of the same original with 
stew .2 

I. To stuff up close. 

You would admire, if you saw them stive it in tlieir ships. 

Sandys, Joumry. 

3 . To make hot or sultry. 

His chamber was commonly stivrd with friends or suitors of 
one kind or other. Wot/on. 

Sti'ver. n. s. [Dutch.] A Duteh coin almut the va¬ 
lue of a halfpenny. 

STOAT.-f* fi. s. A small stinking animal, of the weasel 
kind. 

Nc armed knight ydrod in war 
With lyon fierce will I compare: 

Ne jud^ unjust with furred fox 
Haraing in secret guise the flocks: 

Kc priest unworth of Goddes coat 

To swineydrunk, or filthy stoat. Prior, Imil. of Chaucer. 

Sro'cAH.'f' n.s. [Irish; sfocA/-, Erse.] An attendant; 
a wallet-boy. Not in use. ‘ 

The s;u-engtn of all that nation is the kerne, galloglassc, sto- 
cak, horseman, and horseboy. Spenser on Irkattd. 

He holdedi himself a gentleman, and scometh to work; — 
which he saith is die life of a peasant: but thenceforth be- 
cometh an horsebw, or a slocah to some kem, inuring himself 
to his sword, and {he gentlemanly trade of string. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

Stocca'de.# m. s. {jUockade, Teut. (vulgo stoccada,) 
sica, a dagger. Kilian.] An enclosure or fence 
made with pointed stakes. 

Extend a rail of elm securely arm’d. 

With spicttlated jialing, in suoi sort 
As round somecttadel, die engineer 

Directs his sharp stoeasde. Mason, Eng, Garden, B. s. 

STOCCA'0i}.*f* n. s. \estoccaie, Fr. a thrust. See 
Stoccade. From the Teut. a sword, a dag¬ 
ger ; ttoccQ, Ital.] A thrust with a rapier. 

You stand on distance, your posses, aoccadoe, and I know 
not what ^iokspeare, M. W. if Windsor, 

STOCK.'f’ n. s. [stockr, stock, Su. Gotli. truncus, 
trabs; jroc, Saxon; stock, Dutch; estoc, Fr.] 

I. The trunk; the body of a plant. 

That furious beast 

His precious hour, sought of hiSi,«icmies, 

Strikes in the tloek, ne thence can be releas’d. Spenser, 
There u hope of a tree, if cut down, that it will sprout 
again, though the root wax old in the eaith, and the die 
in the ground. Job, xiv. 8. 

3 . The trank into which a graft is inserted. 

The don over-odeth the rioSi quite; and thestooi! is passive 
only, and giveth aHinent but no motion to the graft. Bacon. 

As fruits, uupateful to the planter’s care. 

On savage stoew inserted, learn to bear; 

The surest rirtues thus fiom passions shoot, 

Wild nature's vigour WOTking at the root. Pope. 


3. A log; a post. 

Men, serving dther calamity or tyranny, did ascribe uato 
stones and stows the incommanicable Name. Wud. xiv.». 

Tliem who kept thy truth so pure of old. 

When all our fitmers worshipp’d sUndte and stonii. 

Forget not. MUion, Sonnet. 

Why all this fiity ? What’s the matter. 

That oaks must come from Thrace to dance? 

Must stupid stocks be taught to flutter? 

And is there no such wbod in France? Prio 


4. A man proverbially stupid. 

What tyranny is thi% toy heart to thrall. 

And eke my to:^e with proud restrunt to dc. 

That neither Tmay speak northink at all, 

But like a stupid slow m silence die? Spenser. 

While we admire 

This virtue and this moral discipline. 

Let’s be no stoicks, nor no stodts, Sbakipeare, 

5. The handle of any thing. 

6. A support of a ship while it is building. 

Fresh supplies of ships. 

And such as fitted since the fight had been. 

Or new from stocks were fall’n into the road. Dryden. 

7. [stock. Tent, stocco, a rapier, Italian.] A thrust; 
a stoccado. 

To see thee here, to see thee there; to sec thee pass thy 
piincto, tliy stock, thy reverse. Shakspeare, 

8. Something made of linen ; a cravat; a close neck¬ 
cloth. Anciently a cover for the leg, now stocking. 

His lackey witli a linen slock on one leg, and a kersey boot- 
hose on the other. Shakspeare, Tam. of the ^rew. 


9. A race; a lineage; a family. 

Say what stoct he springs f^.— 

— The noble house of Marcius. Shakspeare, Coriut. 

ffis early virtues to that ancient stock 
Gave as much honour as from thence he took. Waller. 

The like shall ring * 

All prophecy, that of the royal slock 
Of David, so I name this king, riiall rise 
A son, the woman’s seed. 

Thou hast seen one world begin, arid end. 

And man, as from a second slot* proceed. 

To no human stock 

We owe this fierce unkindnesi ; but the ipek. 

That clovju rode produc’d thee. 

Thy mother was no goddess, nor thy stork 
From Oardonus; but in some horrid rock. 

Perfidious wretch, rough Caucasus thee bred. 


MfUm, T. L. 
Milton, P. L. 

Walter, 

Ecnluutt. 


10. The principal; capital store; fund alread]^ pro¬ 
vided. In this sense the word is rarely found in the 
plural; nor, among the numerous example mven 
by Dr. Johnson, is there such an instance. 1 nave 
found one; but the form may be pronounced ob¬ 


solete. 


We cast our eyes upon all sorts of good that is to be uone: 
The poor in extreority must be holpen; orphans and aged must 
be provided for; our poor friends that are behind hand; pri¬ 
soners, and distressed householders, young tradesmen that want 
stocks, must be thought on. Jir. WMle, Serts. (16(5,} 1*. 69. 

Prodigal men 

Feel not their own stock wasting. _ B.Jonson, CatiHne. 

Let riie exportation of home commodities be more in value 
than the importation of foreign; so the dock of the kingdom 
shall yearly increase; f<^ then the balance of trade must be 
returned in money or bullion. Bacon, Ado, to FUSers. 

A king, against a storm, mutt foresee to a eonvenient stock 
of treasure. Bacon. 

’TTs the place where God promises and deDgfits to dispense 
larger proportions of his favour, that he may fix a mark of 
honour on his sanctuarv, and recommend it to the sons of 
men, upon the stock of their own interest as well at his own 
gloi^. 

Some honour of your own aequire; 

Add to that stock, whidi justly we bestow. 

Of those blest shades to whom you all things owe. Dryden. 
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y«t WM die not wofuce; but Sear’d to wane, 

^d,«{Mi|y oiaaa^a lihat the rtocA aa^t hut; 

'T^ aU in||ht be lamly’d, and ehe not grieve, 
when crottde appeard, the had not to i^ve; 

Which to pravent, ehe frill increae’d her store; 

up^ wad spar'd, that she mightpve the more. Diyiea. 

Beneath one law beas live, 

And vrithime common sfoeh their traffick drive: 

AU is the statePi^ the state provides Car all. Dryden. 

Nor do those ills on single bodies prbyt ) 

Bat oftner bring the nation to decay, > 

And eweqi the presort sToch and fiibue hope away. 3 Dn/den. 

If parents die without actually transferring tndr rimt to 
anoriier, why does it not return to the common Oock or man- 
aind ? Locke. 

When we brought it out it took sodi a quantity of ur into 
its luf^i'that it swelled almost twice as ^ at boore; and it 
was perhim on this ttock of air that H lived a minute longer 
the second rime. Additon on Iwy. 

Be ready to mve, and glad to distribute, by setring apart 
' something out in thy ttock for the use of tome charities. 

AUeriufy. 

* Of tho(e start, wliirii our imperfect qye 
Has doom'd and fix’d to one eternal sky. 

Each by a native itodt of honour great 
May dart strong influence, and dinuse kind heat Prior, 
They had law-suits; but, though they spent their income, 
thn never mortgaged the itoek. Arbulhnol, 

She has dividra part of her estate amongst them, that every 
one may be diaritanle out of their own tlodi, and each of them 
taim it in thor turns to provide for the poor and sick of the 
parish. Law. 

11. Quantity; store; body. 

He proposes to himsidf no smaUsfocA of feme in future ages, 
in being me first who hu undertaken tins design. Arbuthnot, 

12. Cn^ln general. Noarth. Pegge- 

* 13. A fund established by the govemmentf of which 

the value rises and &lls by artifice or chance. Dr. 
Johnson. The word, in this sense, is also old 
French: Stoquest a borrowing or taking up 

money upon interest; whSnee Jiure atoques^ so to 
borrow.” Co^iye. 

An artifidal weuth of funds aud Uoda was in the hands of 
those who had been plundering the publick. Swift. 

SCstesman end patriot ply alike the ttoeki. 

Peeress and burier riiare alike the box. Pope. 

14. Prison fiir the legs: commonly also without sin¬ 
gular. See ST09KB. 

To SncK.'f* V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To store; to fill sufficiently. 

If a man will commit such ruuM to his memory, and ttock 
Us mind pordons of Scripture answerable to ml the heads 

of duty, his conscience can never be at a Joss. South. 

I, who before with shtyiherds in rite groves. 

Song to m oaten ;dpe thdr rural loves, 

Mai^d toe glebe, and AoePd the fnuriul plain. JDtyden, 
The world bam to be itoePd wirii people, and human in* 
daiby note nmahaUtoble places. Burnet. 

flprfags oad riven are by large tn;q>liet continually ttocked 
wbhwaMr. K'WtMrd. 

2. To lay up in sttne; as, he Uocks what he cannot 
use. 

3. To put in the stocks. Dr. Johnson. — To stock 
meam, andentfy, to confine, [sfucio, in cippovel 
robore tenere ant custodire. Leges ant. Goth. 
Setenius. So tUcken^ Tent to confine in the stocks.] 
See also Stocks. 

Bsriur die 1 wcmld, and determine 
As tUnketh iqe now, ttocked h^rbouD. 

t) ckmteer, Tr. md Creti.m. yZi. 
Call aet your stocks for trie: I serve the Ung, 

On whose empfeyment I was lant to you: 

Ycm shall do tfimll respect, shew too bold malice 
Against the grace and persm of vy master, 

' AocHog his messeager. ■ .Siaktpeare, JC.Lcar, 
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4. To exUqpate. Sometimes with tqi. 

Hw time shoH miickfy come, thy groves and plesMmt springs. 
Where to the miitUfuI merle the warbliag mavii ifaigs. 

The painfuf labourer's hand shall stonl, me roots to bum. 

Dr^fUm, Pifyotb. S. 14. 

The wild boar not only q^ils her Iwanches, but ttoekt up 
her roots. Sec. Chr, Piety. 

Sro'cKBBoxER.# th s. [stock and broiker,'^ One who 
deals in atock, or the publick fiinds. 

Sto'ckdovk. n.t. [noAonies.] Ringdove. 

Stockdovei and turtles tell thor am'rous pain. 

And, fitrm the lirily elms, of love complaiii. Sryden. 

Sro'cKyisH.'f’ n.s. [stocf-mscA, Dutch.] Dried cod, 
so ctffied from its hardness. 

Saltfish, ttockfUh, nor herring, 

It is not for your wearing. Sketton, Poem, p. l 8 y. 

He’s to be made more tractable, I doubt not: — 

Yes, if thty taw him as they do whitdeather 
Upon an iron, or beat him soft like ttoedefith. 

Berum. and FL Cmtam. 

Stockoi'ixyfi.ower. n. 5. {Uucoitm, Lat] A plant. 

Miller, 

STO'CKINO.'f* n.s. [The original word seems to 
be stock, vdience stocks, a prison fur the 1 ^.' Stock, 
in the old language^ made the plural stocken, which 
was used for a pair of stocks or covers for the legs. 
Stocken was in time taken for a singular, and pro¬ 
nounced stocking. The like corruption has happened 
to chick, chicken, chickens. Dr. Johnson. — It is the 
post participle of the Sax. peican, to stick; corruptly 
written for stocken, (i. c. stok, with the addition of 
the participial termination en,) because it was shtek 
or made with sticking pins, now called knitting 
needles. Mr. H. Tookc, Div. of Purl. ii. 221. — 
Minsheu and Serenius, (amoug other conjectures,) 
refer it to the Teat, stkken, to put on.] The 
covering of the leg. 

In his first ^proach before my lady he will come to her 
in yellow tiockingt, and 'ris a colour she abhors. Shak^teare. 

By the liwalty of that town he procured shoes, ttotdeingt, 
and money for bis soldiers. Clarendon. 

Unleu we should expect that nature should make jerkins 
and tiockingt grow out of the ground, wmit could she do better 
than affiird us so fit materials for clothins as the wool of 
sheep? More againtt Alkcim. 

He spent half a day to look for his odd ttoaUm, when he 
had them both upon a 1 %. l^Ettrange. 

At am'rous Flario is the ttoddng thrown. 

That very i^t he longs to iie alone. _ Pope, 

The families of fermers live in filth and nastiness, without 
a shoe or a ttocking to their feet. Sw^. 

To Sto'ckiku. V. a. [from the noun.] To dresa in 
stockings. * 

StocMn^d with loads of firt town-dirt, he goes. Srydm. 

Sto'ckjobber. ».s. [jfocA and^.]^ A low wretch 
who gets mon^ by bnjfing and smng dtares in the 
fimds. 

The tlodqdliber thas from 'Chsiigoallty goes down. 

And tips you the fifeeman a irink; 

. Let me have but your vote to serve for the town, 

And here is a guinea to drink. Smfl. 

Sro'cKyoBBiNO.# n. s, [stock and job.'} The act of 
buying and idling stock in the puUic fimds fiir the 
turn of the scal^ or on speenlathm. 

Projects for improring old manufimtn^ or setting up new 
ones, should not be denised in a trading oouatry; but the 
making them pretences for tlodyohHng hdA. beau a fetal im- 
posirion. Bp, Berkeley, JSsa on Or. BtHan, 

A tystem, that ought to be plainest and feirest imarinable, 
will become a dark, intricate, and wicked mrsteiy of ttock- 
joUkg. Bolhi^roke on ParUm, Lett. 17 . 

Sto'ckish. ei^. [fiwiatfocA.] Hard; bloddsh. 
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lliepoat 

JKd &ip that O^eiM dieir treei. itotiet, tnd flood*; 

Since noudit to ttoeUik, hud, and fill! of rage. 

But nudtt for the dme doA change hi* nature.* Stakqtetre. 

Sto'’cki.ock. n. t. [ftoek and lock.} Lode fix^ in 
wood. 

There ere lock* ibr levenl purpoies; a* streetdoor-lock*, 
ceUed HeMeekit ehambeivdoor-locln, called tpiing-loek*, and 
cupboard Jock*. Mwton, Meeh. Ex. 

SToau.*f* fi. s. [Conunai^ without angular.] 

I. Prison for the 1 ^ Ih. Johnson. » Sto^ is our 
edd word for a fetter; which our lexicocpraphers 
haire pot known. Hence Mindieu derives the stocks 
from stock, the •trunk of a tree, because made of 
sudi; and Dr. Johnson from stock, in the sense of 
stocking. But the northern verbs, stucka and steeken, 
signify to confine. See the diird sense of To Stock. 
And hence stock, our fetter; afterwards transferr^ 
to the wooden instrument of confinement for the 


1 ^. 

Oft 


)ft tymes he wo* bounden in ttockit and cheques, and he 
hadde l^roke the chcyiie*, and haddc broke the ttockit to smalc 
gobeti*. WicKffe, St, Mark, v. 

Fetch forth the Mtoekt: 

As I have life aiid honour, there shall he sit ’till noon. 

Shakipeare, 

Tom is whipt from tything to tytliing, stocKpunish’d, and 
impriioned. Shakspearr, K.Lear. 

^trimony is expressed by a young man standing, his legs 
bei^ fest in a pair of rioch. Peacham. 

The Uockt hinder his legs from obi^ing tlie determination 
of his mind, if it would transfer his liody to aqpthcr place. 

Locke, 


2 . Wooden work upon wliidi ships are built. See 
the sixth sense of Stock. 


3. PubUck funds. See tlie thirteenth sense of Stock. 

Stocksti''ll.*(* adj. ^stock and stiU.} Motionless as 
lo^ 

Ae polype fish nts all the winter long 
Stodc^xlUt, uirough sloth. Laoiei, H'U’t PUer. sign. G. i. 

Our preachers stand ttochtill in the pulpit, and will not so 
mudi as move a finger to set off the best sermon. Additon. 

Sto'ckt.# adJ. [from stock.} Stout: 1 think it is a 
provindal word. 

They h^ no titles of honour among them, but such as 
denoted some bodily strength or petfcction; as, such an one 
the tall, such an one the *tocl^, such an one fee gruff. 

Additon, Sped. No. 433. 

Sto'ical.# 7 ae^*. [from &oickf Fr, stoijue.} Of or 

Sto'ick. 5 belonging to the Stoiifes; cold; stiff; 
austere; afiecting to hold all things indifferent. 

O foolishness of men ! that lend thm ears 
To feose budge doirtors of the Stoick far, 

And fetch their precepts from the Cynick tub, 

Frairing the lean and sallow Abstinence! MiUon, Comut. 

It is a common imputation to Seneca, that though he de> 
churned with so much strength of reason, and a dmcal contempt 
of riches and power, he was at the same time one of the richest 
and most powerful men in Rome. Taller, No. 170. 

The Stokk pliilosophers discard all passions in general. * 

Additon, f^cl. No, 39J. 

Sto'icaixy.* adv. [from stoical.'] After the manner 
of the Stoicks; austerely; with pretended indiffer¬ 
ence to all things. Minsheu. 

Be raX tteAcaUy nmtaken in the equality of ^s. 

Brown, chr. Mar, iii. tz. 

STo'ic;&i.NESfl.# n. s. The state of being stoical; the 
temper of a Stoick. * Scott. 

Sto'icisi^.# n. s. [Fr. stoicism.'] The opinions and 
maxims of the Stoicks. 
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To pretend to virtue Old haiinets without refiwenee to Cod 
end a uA to emne^ is but to fidl into a more doll and flat kind 
of Stoicum. More, Conj, OaU. (1653,) p. 193. 

SMeim, which was tlie pedantry of virtue, ascribes all good 
qualfficatiotu of sriut kind soever to the virtuous man. 

AdiSton, Sped. No. 043. 

Sto'ick.# n. s. [ 2 r«Txo;, Gr. from fti, a porch.] A 
disciple of the heathen philosopher 2^na^ who tanght 
under a piazza or portico in the city of Athens; and 
maintained, diat a wise man ought to be free from 
all passions, to be unmoved either by joy or erie^ 
and to esteem all things governed by unavoiw^ 
necessity, ' * 

Certain philosophers of the Epicureans and of the SMckt 
CDcouutercd him. AcSs, xvii. ifl. 

The Stack last in philosophlck pride. 

By him call’d rirtue; and his rirtuous man, 

Wis^ perfect fai hims^fi and all possessing 
Equal to God, oft shames not to prefisr. 

As fearing God nor man, contemning idl 
Wealth, pleasure, pain or torment, death and life, 

Which, when he lists, be leaves, or boasts he can. 

For all his tedious talk is but vwo boest. 

Or subtle shifts conviction to evade. MUlon, P. S. 

Stoke, Stoak.-^' They seem to come from the Saxon 
jtocce, smniiniig the stock or body of a tree. 
Cited by Dr. Joknsmi from Gibson's Canldai. But 
stoke, in composition, comes from the Sox. jrdb, 
locus, place: hence the names of many of our towns, 
Ac. as, BasingsUdee. Sec Lyc in V. Scoc. 

Sto'keb.# n. s. One who looks after the fire in a 
brewhouse: a technical word. 

As the plague of happy life, 

I run away from party^strife: 

A prince’s causey a church’s claim, 

I’ve known to ruse a mighta flame. 

And priest, os ttoker, very nee 
To throw in peace aud eWity. 

• Green, Poem of the Spken, (1734.) 

STOLE.*!' n.s. [stdla, LaU fcol, Saxon; stofe, old 
French.] A long vest 

Be yc ware of Scnlns that wolen wandre in tto&y [present 
verrion, lone clothing.] ^ Wkiiffe, St. Mark, xii. 

Over all a black ttde wc did throw. 

As one that inly mourned. Spenter. 

Tile solemn feast of Ceres now was near, 

When long white linen tldet Uic matious wear. Dtyden, 

Stole. The preterite of steal, 

A Actor ttde a gem away. Pope. 

Sto'led.# adJ. [from Uole.] Wearing a stole or 
long robe. 

After them flew the prophets, brightly ttoPd 
In shining lawn. G. Fletcher, CkritPs Vklorir. 

In vain with timbrell’d anthems duk 
The sublo-sto/ed sorcerers bear his wffltshipt ark. 

Milton, OdeEtdir. 

Sto'len. Participle passive of steal. 

Stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten In secret it pleasant. 

Prov. ix. 17. 

Sto'liu.# adj. Istolidus, Latin.] Stupid; feoliA. 

Cockeram. 

Stoli'dity.*!* ti. 5. {stolidus, Lat stoUditi, Frendi.] 
Stupidity; want of sense. 

To the end his prince might never, by openiqg his eyes, 
come to the knowledge of his own OoUdity. 

Trout. ^BofeaBm, (l6a6,} p.97. 

These arc the fools in the text, indodle untractable foois, 
whose ttoHdUp con baffle all arguments. BentUp, Sertn. i. 

STCXMACH. n. s. [estomach, Fr. stomachus, Lat.] 

I. The ventrfele in which food is digested. 

If you’re tick ut sea. 

Or ttomark qualm’d at Imd, a dram of this 

Will drive away distemper. Skaktpeare,(^hcmc. 
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' Iffaii fitthj tinulc, tUi bcuify fine, 
QtDte tanu nqr itomaA 


Pape. 


3. Appetite; desire of food. 

TtU vhst is’t that takes from thee 
Tfay stowart, pleasure, and thyjgoldeD sleep? Shak^peare, 

vnil fortune never come with both hanu foil. 

But write her fair words still in foulest letters? 

She either gives a etoiMck, and no food. 

Such are the poor in health; or else a feast. 

And takes away the tUmuteht such the rich. 

That have Abundance and enjoy it not. SMiyteare, Hen. IV. 

At apj^te or etomaek to meat is a sign cn health in the 

tbody, to is foit hunger in the soul a vital quality, an evidence 
of tome lifo of grace in Uie heart; whereas decay of appetite, 
and the no manner of etomaek, is a most dcspmte prognos* 
tick. * Jiamnumd. 

3. Inclination; liking.^ 

He which hath no etomaek to tins fight. 

Let him depart. * SkAepeare, Hen. V. 

The unusual distance of time made it subject to eveiy 
man’s note, that it was an act agtdnst his etomaek, and put 
upon him by necessity of state. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

The very trade went against his etomaek. , HEetrange. 

4. Istotnacktts, Lot] Anger; violence of temper. 

Disdain he called was, and did disdain 

To be so call’d, and who so did him call: 

Storn was his look, and full of etomaek vain, 

•His portance tmrible, and stature tail. denser. 

Is’t near dinner time??—I would it were, 

Tliat you might kill your etomaek on your meat, 

And not upon your midd. Skakepeare, Two Gent, of Ver. 

Instekd of trumpet and of drum, 

Tliat mpkes the warrior’s etomaek come. ' Sutter. 

5. Sullenness; resentment; stubbornness. 

Borne of the chiefest Ituty professed with greater etomaek 
thi^indgem ents, tiiat such a oiscipline was little better than 
popisD tyranny disguised under a new form. Hooker. 

They plainly saw, that when etomaek doth strive with wit, 
the matm is not equal. Hooker. 

Whereby the ape in wond’rous etomaek wox. 

Strongly encoura^ by the crB% fox. Spenecr. 

That nobles should such etomaeke bear 1 
I myself fi^t not once in forty year. Skakepeare, Hen. VI. 

It stu^ in the camel’s Womack, that bulls should be armed 
with horns, and that a creature ofiijiis size should be left de¬ 
fenceless. L’Eetrange. 

Not couiwe but etomaek that makes people break rather 
than they will bend. I'Eetrange. 

This sort of ciying preceding from pride, obstinacy, and 
etomaek, the will, where the fault Hes, must be bent Locke. 

6 . Pride; haughtiness. 

Arius, a subtile witted and a marveUous fair-spoken man, 
was disc-onteiited that one should be placed before him in 
honour, whose superior he thought himself in desert, because 
through envy and etomaek prone unto contradiction. Hoeker. 

He was a man • 

Of an unbounded etomaek, ever ranking 

Kmielf with princes. Skakepeare, Hen. VIII. 

To Sto'hach. v.a. laomachort Lat.] To resent; to 
remem^r with anger and malignity. 

Believe not all; or, you must believe, 

Stomadi not all. Skakepeare, Ant. and Qeop. 

Jonathan loved David, and tiie people applmded him; only 
Saul s<oi«acArd him, nnd therefore hated mm. 

Bp. Hall, CeeUempl. 

Hie lion b^an to shew his teeth, and to etomaek the aifront. 

L*Eetrange. 

To Sto'Macb. To be angry. 

a ,man, though never to j^y, oppose himself unto 
.tkbt are tfiserdered in thdr wqrs, and what one amongst 
theiB oomraonly doth not etomaek tt sudi contradiction, storm 
at rqtfDoftaad hate ludi as would rafonn them? Hooker. 

Stef^CHAL.# iHomcalt Fr.] Cordial; help¬ 
ing the atomMi^ ' and Skemeod. 
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SitiWcHED. a^. [from tfotMck.] • FiHed with pae« 
siona of resentment. 

High jiaaMck’d are they both, aad full of in; 

In rage dem as the sea, hasty as fire. Skakepeare. 

Svc/macksb. n. s. [from stomach.'} An ornamental 
covering worn by women on the breast. 

Golden quoift and etomadiien. 

For my lads to give their dears. Skakepeare, Wmt. Tale. 

Instead of a etomaeker, a girding of sackel^. le. iii. 94. 

Hiou many’ll every year 
The lyrick lark and the grave whumeriog dove^ 

The sparrow that nqglccts his life tor love. 

The household bird with the red itomaAr. Donne. 

Si'o'machfu]:.^ ar^. Istomachosus, Lat. Oomkeh and 
JuU.} Sullen; stubborn; perverse. 

A etomaeh/uU Esau knows that his good fatiier oannot but 
be displeased with his Fagan matches. Jto. HaU, Bom. p. 138. 

A etomachful boy put to sdiool, the whole world could not 
bring to pronounce the first lettm*. L’Eetrangc. 

Obstinate or etomackful crying tiiould not be permitted, 
because it is another way of encourapng those pasuons which 
’tis our buunesB to subdue. Locke. 

STo'uACHFDLNESS.'f* n. s. [from stmachful^ Stub¬ 
bornness; sullenness; obstinacy. 

Pride, etomaehfulneee, headiness,—avml but little. 

Granger on Ecd, (x6ai,) p. 948. 

Stoma'chical. 7 adj. {stomachi^, Fr.] Relating to 

Stoma'chick. 3 tbe stomach; pertaining to the 
stomach. 

An hypoehondriack consumption is an extenuation, occa¬ 
sioned by an infarction and obstruction of the etomaekiek ves¬ 
sels througlynelancholy humours. Harvey. 

By a catarrh the eiomackical ferment is vitiated. Ftoyer. 

Stoma'chick. n. s. [from stomach.} A medicine for 
the stomach. 

Sto'maciiino.^ n. s. [from stomach.} Resentment. 

This is no time for private etomacking. 

Stakepeare, Ant. and Chop. 

STo'MACHLESS.'f* adj. [from Stomach and /ess.] Being 

without appetite. 

Thy sleeps broken, tby meals efomaeUeee. 

J^. Hall, Bohn of Gilead. 

Sto'machous. adj. [^stomachosus, Lat.] Stout; angry ; 
sullen; obstinate. Obsolete. 

That stranger knieht in presence came. 

And goodly salved mem; but nought 

Him answered, as courtesy became; ^ 

fiat with stem looks, and etomadume disdain. 

Gave signs of grudge and discontentment vain. Speneer. 

ShroND. n. s. [for stand.} 

I. Post; station. Obsolete. 

On the other side, the assi^ed castle’s ward 
Iheir steadfast ffondi did mightily miuntain. ' Speruer. 

3 . Stop; indisposition to proceed. 

Th#e be not etonde nor restiveness in a inBn’s'natin;e; but 
the wheels of Ida mind keep way with the wheels of his for¬ 
tune. Bacon, Eee. 

STONE. n.$. {stains, Ootbick; ftMH, Saxon; aeen, 
vDvtch.] 

1. Stones are bodies insipid, hard, not dnetfle or 
mdleable, nor soluble in wuter. 

Woodward, MeHt. Tms. 

Stones ar^ the softer and the hardm*. Of the 
Boftier s/oiys are, i. The foliaceous or flaky, aa talk. 
3. The fibrose, as the osbestus. 3. The granuWed, 
as* the gypsum. Of thd harder stones are, r. The 
opake stones, 86 limestone. 3. Tlie ■emi>{)dlamd, 

• as agate. 3. The pelladd, aa cnstal and the 
gems. JoMb kdttt. Med, 
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Fife iheip imootii iAmm from the next brook he choie. 

And fit* them to hi* ding. Coidey. 

Relentleu time dettroving power, 

M^m rime and bras* ob^. Pamel. 

1. Piece of stone cut for building. 

Should I TO to church, and see the holy edifice of rime. 

And not bethink me strut of tbng’rous rocks I Shakipeare. 

The English used the rime! to runforce the pieh. Hayward. 

3. Gem; precious stone. 

I thought I 'saw 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl. 

Inestimable itmei, unvalu’d jewels. Shakepeare, Kick, III. 

4. Any thing made of stone. 

Lend me a lonking>glas$; 

If that her breath will mist or stain the stone. 

Why titen she lives. Shakepeare. 

5. Calculous concretion in the kidneys or bladder; 
the disease arising from a calculus. 

A specifick remedy for preventing of the rime I take to be 
the constant use of aleboof.ale. Thnple. 

A gentleman supposed his difficulty in uriniug proceeded 
from the elotie. Wieempn, Surgery. 

6 . The case which in some fruits contains the seed, 
and is itself contained in the fruit. 

To make (hiits without core or rime it a curionty. Bacon. 

7. Testicle. 

8. A weight containing fourteen pounds. A stone of 
meat is eight pounds. 

Does Wood think that we will sell him a stone of wool for 
his counters? Swift. 

9. A funeral monument. 

Should some relenting eye 

Glance on the stone where our cold reliques lie. Pope. 

10. It is taken for a state of torpidness and insensi¬ 
bility. 

I have nol yet forgot myself to etone. Pope. 

l i. Stone is used by way of exaggeration. 

What need you be so boist’rous rough ? 

I will no* struggle, I will stand stone stiU. . 

Shakepeare, K. John. 

And there lies Whacum by my side. 

Stone dead, and in his own blood dy’iL ' Hudibrae. 

The fellow held bis breath, and lay rione still, as if he was 
dead. L’Erirange. 

She had got a trick of holding her breath, and lying at her 
leiwh for etone dead. h'Erirange. 

lae cottages having tdeen a country-dance together, had 

been all out, and stood done still with amaxement. Pope. 

12. To leave no Stone unturned. To do every thing 
that can be done for the production or promotion 
of any effect. 

Women, that kft no etone untum'd 
In itilich the cause might be concern’d, 

Brought in their children’s spoons and whistles. 

To purchase swords, carbines, and pistols. HuMrae, 

He crimes invented, vntum’d no stone 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own. Dryden. 

Stoitb. adj. Made of stone. * 

Present her at the leet. 

Because she bought «to»e jugs, and no seal’d quarts.' 

Shakepeare. 

To SroNB.-f* V. a, [from the noun ; Sax. jtxenan.] 

1. To pelt or beat or kill with atones. 

Thm prople be almost ready to etone me. Eo. xvii. 4. 
Crucifixion was a punishment uidenown to the Jewish laws, 
among whom the etoning to death was the punishment for 
blaiphemy. Stepkene, Semut, 

2. To harden. 

Oh perjur’d woman 1 thou do’st done my heart; * 

Aad mak’st me call what I intend to do, 

A murder, which I thought a sacrifice. Shakepeare, OtheUom 

3. To ronowe atones. 

vox. IV. 
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As the stones were laid togetiier in tiie wall for defence; so 
they were gathered ofl from the sml, to avoid ofiknee. But 
to what purpose u the fruitfulness, fencing, rionin^ if the 
ground yield a plentiful crop of briers, thistles, weeds r 

Hall, Faet-Sermon, (i6a8.) 

Sto'nxbow.# n. s. [stone and dote.] A crossbow, 
which shoots stones. 

Hailstones full of wrath shall be cast as out of a done-bow. 

Witd. V. %%. 

0 for a etone.ioui to hit him in the ^e! 

a Shakepeare, Tw.Higkt. 

Sto'nebreak. n. s. [saxi/raga anglicana,^ An herb. 

Ainsoxnih. 

Sto'neciiattee. rt. s. [rubetra, Lat .3 A bird. 

Ainsworth. 

Sto'necray. n. s. A distemper in hawks. 
Sto'necrop.'^ n. s. [fCan-cpopt Saxon.] A sort of 
herb. 

Sloneeeop tree is a beautiful tree, but not common. 

Mortimer. 

Sto'necutter. «. s. [fregn stone and cirfier.] One 
whose trade is to hew sj^ones. 

_A etonecutter't man had the venculae of hit lunn so stufled 
with dust, that, in catting, the knife went at if thromfe a 
heap of sand, Derham, Phye. Thed. 

My prosecutor provided me a monument at doadoneenttede, 
and would have erected it in the parish church. Su^. 

Sto'nepern. n. s. A plant. ■ Ainsworth. 

Sto'neely. tt. s. An insect Ainsworth. 

Sto'nefruit, «. s. [stone wad Jhdt.2 Fruit of which 
the seed is covered with a hard shell enveloped 
in the pulp. 

We ^bered ripe apricocka and ripe plums upon one tree, 
from which we expect aome other aorta of donefnit. Boyle. 

Sto'nehawk. n. s. [lithfalco, Lat] A kind of hawk. 

Ainsworth. 

Sto'nehearted.# ■) adj. [stone and heart.'l Hard- 
Sto'nyheahted. 5 hcart«d; cruel; pitiless. 

The etony-hearted villain* know it well enou^. 

thakmeare. Hen. IF. P. I. 
Weep, ; *' etone-hcarted men ; Oh, read and pity 1 

Btvume, Brit. Peel. B. a. S. I. 

Sto'nehorse. //. s. [.v/o»r and horseJ] A horse not 
castrated. 

Where there ia moat arable land, slonehorses or geldings are 
more necessary. Mortimer, Ilitriandry, 

Sto'nepit. «. s. [sfonc and pit."] A quarry; a pit 
where stones are dug. 

There’s one found in a stonepit. Woodward, 

Sto'nepitch. n. s. [from stone and pitch.'} Hard 
inspissated pitch. 

The Egyptian mummies are reported to be as hard as elone- 
pitch. Bacm, Nat. Hid. 

Sto'neplover. n. s. [pluvialis cinerea.} A bird. 

Ainsworth. 

Sto'ner.# 71. s. [from storu.} One who strikes, 
beats, or kills with stones. 

It was the ehatucter of Jerusalem to be the idller of the 
prophets, and the etoner of them who wme sent unto her. 

Barrow on tke Creed, 

Sto'nescast.# n. s. [stone and east.} Distance to 
which a stone may be thrown. 

A madder thic^ to tee them ride, though not half a etmee~ 
eaet. Sir T. Herbert, Trao. p.S^ 4 - 

Sro'NESHicBXE.-t' n. t, [mascinata.} A bird. Ains¬ 
worth. This is perhaps the bird colled stonesmseh, 
a kind of stonechatter. 

5 * 
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^TO'jiCSQUikHEH.# n. s. [itone and ^guareJ] One who 
flhapes stones into sqnarcs. 

Hvam’s builders did hew them, end the ttone-tquaren, 

t Kings, V. i8. 

Sto'hewobk. n. s. [stone and wor^.] Building of 
stone. 

They make two wails wi^ flat stones, and fill the space 
with earth, and so they continue the «<onciwrA. Jt£orlimer. 

Sto'nzkess. n. s. [from stony.'] 

1. The quality of having man^ stones. 

The name Hexion owes its oi^nsl to the slomness of the 
place. ^ Hcarne. 

Small gravel or stomsess is found therein. Morlimer. 

2. Hardness of mind. 

He hath some slonyness at the bottom. Hammond. 

Sro'sY.'f’ adj. [from stone Sax. jlranij, rtmnij.] 

1. Made of stone. 

Nor stony tower, nor walls of lieaten brass. 

Can be retentive to the strength of spirit. Shakspeare, Jnl. Ceet. 

With love’s light winra did I o’erperch these walls; 

For stony limits cannot nold love out. 

<■ S/uikspeare, Bom. and Jnl. 

Nor slept the winds 

Within their stony caves, but rush’d abroad 
Fr^ the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wilderness, whose tallest pines, 

'Ihongb rooted deep as high and sturdiest oaks. 

Bow’d their stiff necks, loaden with stormy blasts. 

Or tom up sheer. MUton, P, JR. 

Here the marshy grounds approach your fields, 

* And there the soil a stoi^ harvest yields. Dryden, Virg. 
As in spires be stood, he turn’d to stone; 

Tlw stoj^ sndee retiun’d the figure still bis ownl liryden. 

They suppose these bodies to be only water petrlfu^, or 
converted into these sparry or stony icicles. Woodward. 

2 . Abounding with stones. 

From the stony Mmnalus 

Bring your flocks, and live with us. Mikon, Arcades. 

3. Petrified. 

Now let the stony dart of senseless cold 
Pierce to my heart, and pass through every side. Spenser. 

4. Hard; inflexible; unrelenting. 

The stony hardness of too many patrons’ hearts, not touched 
with any feeling in this case. Hooker. 

Thou art come to answpr 
A stonp adversary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity, Shakspeare, Merck, of Ven. 

Eight yards of uneven ground is threescore and ten miles 
a.fbot with me, and the stmy hearted villains know it. 

Shakspeare. 

At this ught M 

My heart is turn’d to stone; and while ’tis mine. 

It sliall be sUmy. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

1 will clear their seflses daik. 

What may suffice, and soften stony hearts 
‘ To pray, n’]Kint, mid bring obedience due. MUlon, V. L. 

Indirorcuce, clad iii wisdom's guise, 

. AH fortitude of mind supplies; 

Fdr how can stony liowels melt, 

In those who never pity felt ? Sw'ft. 

ST00ti.*f“ The preterite t»f To stand, [ptob, Saxon.l 
Adam, at the news, 

Hcarl4truck with chilling gripe of sorrow stood. Milton, P. L. 
STOCK.# H. s. [Serenius adduces the West Goth. 
strike, signifying the same thing; and refers also to 
die Su. Goth, stacka, tn collect grain or bay into a 
^tack or mow.] A shock of corn containing twelve 
sheaves. North. See Kay and Grose. 
JbiStooK.# V. a. [from the noun.] To set up the 
' iheBYeh to stooln. Ash. 

STOOL.*!* «• s. [idols, Gothiclt; jtol, Saxon; stoel, 
Dutch; steil. Germ, from stAlen, to place, to set. 
'Wmehter.] 
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1. A seab without a bock, so disdogtiidied from a 
chair. 

If a chair be defined a seat for a sinde person, with a back 
belonging to it, then a stool is a seat for a tingle perton vnth- 
out a bn^. WsUts, Logiek. 

Thou fearful fool, 

Why take|t not of the same »i{t of gold ? 

Ne Mttest down on that some silver stool. 

To rest thy weary person in the shadow cold ? Spenser. 

Now which were wise, and which were fools ? 

Poor Alma sits between two stools: 

The mure she reads, the more perplext. Prior. 

2. Evacuation by^ui^tive medicines. 

There be medicines that move stools, and not urine; some 
other urine, and not stools; those that purge by stool, are such 
as enter not all, or little, into the mesentery veins; but eithm- 
at the first are not digestible by the stomach, and therefore 
move immediately downwards to the guts; or else are after¬ 
wards rejected by the mesentery veins, and so turn likewise 
downwards to the guts. Bacon, Hat. Hist. 

The peristalticfc motion, or repeated changes of contraction 
and dilatation, is not in the lower guts, else one would have 
a continual needing of going to stool. ArbtUhnot on Aliments, 

3. Stool of Repentance, or cutty stool, in the kirks 
of Scotland, is somewhat analogous to the pilloiy. 
It is elevated above the congregation. In some 
places there may be a seat in it; but it is generally 
without, and the person stands therein who has 
been guilty of fornication, for three Sundays, in 
the forenoon; and after sermon is called upon by 
name and surname, the beadle or kirk-officer 
bringing the offender, if refractory, forwards to his 
post; and then the preacher proceeds to admo¬ 
nition. Here too arc set to publick view adulterers; 
only these are habited in u coarse canvas, analogous 
to a hairy or monastick vest, with a hood to it, 
which they call the sack or sackcloth, and that 
every Sunday throughout a year, or longer. 

Unequal anfl unreasonable judgement of things brings many 
a great mau to the stool of repentance. * L'Mstrange. 

4. [stoh, Latint] A shoot from the trunk of a tree. 

Sto'olball. n. s. [stool and ball.] A play where balls 

are driven from stool to stool. 

While Betty dances on the green. 

And Susan is at etootball seen. Prior. 

To Stoom.# V. a. To put bags of herbs, or other 
ingredients, into wine. , Chambers. 

To STOOP.-f* V. n. [iTupian, Snx. stuypen, Dutch.] 

1. To bend down; to bend forward. 

Like unto the boughs of this tree he bended downward, 
and stooped toward the earth. Balegh, 

2. To lean forward standing or walking. 

When Pclopidas and Ismenias were sent to Artaxerxes, 
Pelopidas did nothing unworthy; but Ismenias let iidi his 
riug to tile groim, aud, stooping for that, was thought to 
mwe his adoration. StUli^Jteel, 

He, stooping, open’d my left side, and took 
From thcncc a rib. Milton, P. L, 

3. To yield; to bend; to submit. 

'< 1 am the son of Henry the Fifth, 

Who made the dauphin and the French to doop. Shakspeare. 

Mighty in her ships stood Carthage long. 

And swept the riches of the world from far; 

^ Yet sloo^d to Rome, less wealthy, but more Btrongi' Dryden. 

4. To descend from rank or dignity. 

llkere men of great wealth sloop to huriiandry, it multi- 
plieth riches exceemogly. Baeon. 

^ He that condescCndM to ftr, and stooped M low, to invite 

* and to bring us to Heaven, will not refuse us a graeiout recep- 
rioa there. Aq;dir, Sergpi. Lone, 
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5. To yield; to be inferioar. • 

Death his death-wound shall then receive, 

And Aoap inglorious. MUIoh, P. L. 

Diese are arts, my prince. 

In which your Zama does not stoop to Rome. Addiion. 

6 . To sink from r^olution or superiority, to<tcon- 
descend. 

They, whose autliority is requwed unto the satisfying of 
your Jcmand, do think it both dangerous to admit such con¬ 
course of divided minds, and ujipeet that thrir laws, which, 
being once solemnly established; are to exact obedience of all 
men and to constrain thereunto, Bhoulik||o for itocp as to hold 
themselves in suspence from taking any effect upon you, till 
some disputer can persuade you to be obedient. Himker. 

7. To come down on prey as a falcon. 

Sloapitig is when a hawke, being upon her wings 
at the height of her pitch, bendeth violently downe 
to strike the fowlc, or any other prey. 

iMtham's Falconry. 

When they sloop, they stoop with the like wing. 

Sliakspeare, Hen, Y. 

Here stands my dove: sloop at her, if you dare. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist. 

8. To alight from the wing. 

Satan ready now 

To stoop with wearied wings and willing feet. 

On the bare outside of this world. Milton, P. L. 

Twelve swans behold iu beauteous order move, 

And stoop with closing pinions from above. Drt/den. 

9. To sink to a lower place. 

Cowering low 

With blandishment, each bird stoop’d on his wing. 

MUton, P.L. 

To Stoop.# v. a. To submit. 

.Sole cause that stoops 

Their grandeur to man’s eye. Voung, Hight Th. 9. 

Stoop.' f" «. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Act of stooping; iiiclinalion downward. 

2. T)est..nt from dignity or superiority. 

Can any loyifrsubjccl see 
With patience such n stoop from sovereignty? 

An ocean pour’d upon a narrow brook? Dryden. 

3. Fall of a bird upon his prey. 

Now will 1 wander through the air. 

Mount, make a sloop at every fmr. Waller. 

An eagle mmie a sloojt at him in the middle of his exalta¬ 
tion, and carried him away. VEstrange. 

4. [fcoppa. Sox. stoope, Dutch.] A vessel of liquor. 

Come, lieutenant, 1 have a stoop of wine; and here without 
ore a brace of gallants, that would fmn have a measure to the 
health of Othello. Shakspeare. 

There’s nothing more in me, sir, but may be squeezed out 
without racking, only a stoop or two of wine. Denham. 

A caldron of fat beef, and sloop of ale. 

On the htixzmng mob shall more prevail. 

Than if you pve them, with the nicest art, 

Ragousts of peacocks’ brains, or filbert tart. Eing. 

5. A post fastened in the cartli: a nortlicm word. 
[shgta, Lat.] Ray, and Grose. Written also stoi^ 
or kawp. 

It might be known hard by an ancient stoop. 

Where grew on oak in elder days. Tancred and Gismvnda. 

Sto'oper.# n. s. [from stoop.] One who stoops. 

S/iertoood. 

Sto'opiiioly. adv. (Troip stooping.] With inclination 
downwards. 

Nani was noted to tread softly, to walk stoopmgly, and ruse 
himself from benches with labonous gesture. '‘Wotton. 

To STOP.*f* V. a, leOouper^ Fr. Ooppare, It{il.sfqppfli, 

Dutch.] 

1. To hinder from progressive motion. 
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From the orade 

Thew will bring all; whose spiritual counsel had 

ShaU Osyg or qiur me. ShA^art. 

2. To hinder from successive operation. 

Can any dresses find a way > 

To stop the approaches of decay. 

And mend a ruin’d face? Dorset,. 

3. To binder from any change of stat^ whether to 
better or worse. 

4. To binder from action or practice. 

Friend, ’tis the duke’s pleasuie; 

Whose disposition, ail the world well knows, 

Will not be rubb’d not stopp'd. Shakspeare, K. Lear, 

As the truth of Christ is in me, no man shall slop me of 
this boasting. a Cor. xi. 10. 

5. 'I'o put an end to the motion or acUon of any thing; 
to iutcrcc}>l. 

Almon falls, pierc’d with an arrow from the distant war: 
Fix’d in his throat the flying weapon stood, 

And stopp’d his breath, and drank his vital blood. Dryden. 

6 . To repress; to suspend. 

Every bold sinner, when about to engage in the commission 
of any known sin, should arrest his confidence, and stop tlm 
execudoii of his purpose with this question: Do 1 believe tliat 
God has denounred death to such a practice, or do 1 not? 

South, 

7. To suppress. 

He, on occasion of slopping my play, did me a good office 
at court, by representing it ns long ago designed. Drgden, 

8. To regulate musical strings with the fingers. ^ 

In instruments of strings, if you stop a string high, whereby 
it hath less scope to tremble, the sound is more treble, tot yet 
more dead. Baeod, Nat^Hisl. 

9. To close any aperture. 

Smite every fenced city, stop all wells of water, and mar 
land with stones. a Kings, HL 19. 

They pulled away the shoulder, and stopped their eon, that 
they should not heae. Zech. vu. ii. 

A hawk’s bell, the holes stopped up, hang by a thread within 
a bottle-glass, and stop the glass close with wax. Bacon. 
His majesty stopped a leak that did tmi«h harm. Bacon. 
They first raised an army with this design, to stop my mouth 
or force mv consent. King Charles. 

Celsus gives a precept nliout bleeding, that when the blood 
is good, - .hicli is to lie judged by the colour, that immediately 
the vein should be slopped. Arbtdhnet. 

10. To obstruct; to encumber. 

Mountains of ice that slop the imagin’d way. Milton, P. 

11. To garnish with proper punctuation. 

To Stoi'. V. n. 

1. To cease to go forward. 

, Some strange commotion * 

Is in his brmii: he bites his lip, and starts; 

Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground. 

Then lays his finger on his temple; strait 
Springs out into fast gait, then slt^s again. 

Shakspeare, Hen. Vlll. 
When men pursue their thoughts of space, they step at the 
confines of bodv, as if space were there at nn end. Locke. 

If the rude throng pour on with furious pace. 

And hap to break th^ from a friend’s embrnoe. 

Stop short, nor struggle through. Gay, 

2. To cense from any course of action. 

Eiicroachiiiciits arc made by degrees from one step to an¬ 
other ; and the best time to stop is at the bg^nmng. Lesley. 

Stop. «.s. [from the verb.] 

I. Cessation of progressive motion. 

Thc^ht’s the slave of time, and life time’s fool; 

And rime, that takes survey of all the world. 

Must have a slop. Shakspeare. 

The marigold, whose courtier’s fiice 
Ecchoes the sun, and dotli unlace 
Her at hu rise, at his full stop 

Packs and shuts up her gawdy sbiqi. Cteeveland, 

5x2 
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of progreBB; obftniction; act of otop* 

; and tender mindi we little know what miaerir this 
Vtrict opinioB would breed, beddes- the tloft it would mwe in 
the adiole course of all men’s lives and actions. Hooker. 

nese gates are not sufficient for the communication between 
the walled dlv and its suburbs, as daily appears by the«to/M and 
embamsses tff coaches near both these ptes. ffraimt. 

My praise the Fabii clidm. 

And thou great hem, greatest of Ay name. 

Ordain’d in war to save the linking state. 

And, by delays, to put a ttop to (hte. Dryden, Mn. 

Occult qnwtiei put a st^to Ae improvement of natural 
phiiosophy, and Aerefbre have been rejected. Hewton, Opt. 

Broken hinder trade, by making Ae circuit which the mo¬ 
ney goes laiger, and in Aat circuit more otopt, so that the re- 
- turns must necessarily be slower and smmtier. Locke. 

Female aeel, Aoum proceeding iiom so good a principle, if 
we lasfy believe Ae French historian^ often pnt a etop to the 
proceedings of Aoir kings, whiA mi^t have ended in a re- 
■ tbrmation. Additon. 

3. fi«pres8ion; hindrance of operation. 

'Til a great st^ towards Ae mast^ of our desires to give 
Ais to Aem, and Aut them up in silence. Lake. 

4. Cenation of action. 

Look you to the guard to-night: 

LetTs teach ourselves Att honourable ttop. 

Not to outsport diicretion. Shakipeare. 

Intermption. 

Thou art full of love and honesty, 

Ai 4 wm^’st Ay words before Aou giv’st them breaA; 
Thireibre Aese itopi of thine fright me Ae more. Shaktpeare. 

6 . Prohibition of sale. 

If Aqr should open a war, they foresee the consumption 
France must fall into Ae ttop of Aeir wiue and salts, wholly 
taken off by our two nations. Temple. 

7. That wUch obstructs; obstacle; impediment. 

Ihe proud Duessa, full of wraAful spight 
And fierce disdain to be afliouted so, 

Infiirc’d her purole beast wiA all her might, 

That ttop out or Ae way to overthrow. Spenser. 

On indeed they went: but O ! not far; 

A fiftal ttop travers’d their headlong course. Hanie/. 

Blessed he that God who cast rubs, Hops, and hindrances in 
my^y, when I was attempting Ae commission of sudi a sin. 

Souli. 

So melanAoly a prospect Aould inspire ns with seal to op¬ 
pose some tii^ to the rising torrent^ and check this overflowing 
of ungodliness. Rogers. 

8 . Instrument by which the sounds of wind muaick 
arc regulated. la 

' You would play upon me, you would seem to know ily 
itopt ; you womd pluA out the heart of my mystei^. 

Shaktpeare. 

Blest are Aose, 

Whose blood and judgement are so well commingled, 

That Aey are not a pipe fbr fortune’s fipger, 

To sound what dop Ae please. ^ktpeare, Hamlet. 

The harp 

Had work, and rested not; Ae solemn pipe. 

And dulcimer, all organs of sweet slop. Milton, P, L. 

The sound 

Of instruments, Att made mdlodious chime. 

Was heard of harp and organ; and who mov’d 
Their it^, and cliords. was seen; his volant touch 
Instinct through dl proportions, tow and hi^. 

Fled, and pursu’d transverse Ae resonant fugue. MUton, P. L. 

A variety of sitings may be obsenred on Aeir harps, und of 
itopi on Adr tUua|i wbiA shews the little foundation that 
, sods writers have gmie upon, who, from a Aort passage is a 
clasdck author, have ^Btennined Ae precise Aape of Ae ao- 
dent muMod instrumants^ wiA Ae exact aomber of Adr mpes, 
airings, and sdpu. AddiiMim iai^. 

9. Begulatiozi bf moaical chorda by the fingers. 
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The AaliMr a stnag ia ftnwwd. liw hm mamttfiingmeth 
to a note; tor it refoirSA good wmmg or a ttnagMiore it 
will nuke ally note at all: and in Ae Am of Ae higher 
thm^, the less distance k between the frets. JIgnw. 

10. The act of applying the atopa in muaick. 

The oipan-sound a time survives Ae dsp, 

BOffitte it doth Ae dying note pve up. Htmtl, Ok. War. 

11. A point in writingi^ by which eoitences are dis¬ 
tinguished. 

Even Ac iron-pointed pen. 

That notes the ti^ck dooffis of men. 

Wet with tears stilrd from tlie eyes 
Of the flinty dcstiian, 

Would have luarn’d a softer style. 

And have Iwcn osham’d to spoil 
His life’s sweet story by the baste 

Of a cruel slop it|.pl[8c\l. Crashati. 

Sto'pcock. n. s. [stop and cock."} A pipe made to let 
out liquor, stopped by a turning cock. 

No m.m could spit from him without it, but would drivel 
like some pBnilytick or fool; Ac tongue being as a ttopcoek to 
the air, till upon its removal Ae spitUe is driven away. 

, Grew, Coimot. 

Sto'pgap. n. s. [from stop and gap."} Something sub¬ 
stituted ; a temporary expedient. 

Sto'ppage. «. s. [from s/qp.J Ihe act of stopping; 
the state of being stop])ed. 

The effects arc nttoppage of circulation by too great a weight 
upon Ae heart, ami suftocatioD. ArbtUkHot, 

The stoppage of a cough, or spitting, increases phlegm in Ac 
stomach. Ploj/er on ihe Humourt. 

Sto'ppek.* n. s. [from 7 'o s/qp.] 

1. One who closes any aperture. 

The ancients of Gebal, and the wise men thereof, were in 
thee thy calkers, ^n Ae margin, tloppcrt of chinks.] 

^ Ezek. xxvii. !>. 

2. A stopple. Sec Stopple. 

Sto'pless.# adj. [stop and/ess.] Not to be stopped; 
irresistible. 

Making a civil and staid senate rude, 

And itopleit as a running multitude. * 

Havenanl on K. Ck. Il.'t Return. 

Sto'pple, yr Sqpper.'f* n. s. [from stop.'] That by 
which any hole or the mouth of any vessel is filled 
up. 

Bottles swinged, or carried in a wheel-barrow upon rough 
ground, fill not full, but leave some air; for if Ae liquor come 
close to Ae Hopple, it cannot flower. Racon, 

There were no shuts or Huppkt'ruoAo for the ears, Aat any 
loud or sharp noise might awaxen it, us also a soil and gentle 
murmur provoke it to sleep. Ray on the Creation. 

Little tube of mighty power, — ' 

WiA my little Hopper prest. J. H. Browne, Imit. tjf A. PUlipi, 

Sto'rax. n. 5. [styrax, Latin.] 

1. A plant. 

2. A resinous and odoriferous gum. 

I yielded a plearant odour like the best myrrh, at gaibanum, 
and sweet Horaa. Eeclai, xxiv. ij. 

STORE, n. s. IstSr, in old Swedish and Runick, is 
much, and is prefixed to other words to intend 
their signification; 5/or».Danish; stoor, Iceltundick, 
is great. The Teutonick diatecte nearer to English 
seem not to have retained this word.] 

1. Large number; large quanti^; pienty. 

The Alps ere ftaught wiA Hoip of victuals, and good quan¬ 
tity of treasuK. ' Maeon. 

None ye^ but Hore hereafter from Ae earA 
Up hither like aflriid vapours flew, 

(n ^ things transitory and vain, when Aa 

WiA vanitybadfili’dAe works of men. Mdtm, P.L. 

Jove, grant me lei^ of lift, sad yean good Bore 
Heap on my bended beck. « Dtyden,Juv. 
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a. A'ftockaccamal^fld; ftiuppKrfaoaided;* 

Welh'd 

il^liie ai^idit oBf foiriog ilore, 

We slept securely, and we dreamt of more. 

Divine Cemiie came, 

Inventress of the vocal frame: 
llie sweet enthusiast from hw sacred store 
Enlarge the former narrow bound^ 

And added length to solemn sounw. 

Thtc, goddess, thee, Britannia’s ide adores: 

How has she oft exhausted all her stores, 

How oft in fields of death thy presence sought ? 

Nor thinks the mighty prise too dearly l^ught. 

Their minds arc richly fraught 
With philosophick stores. 

3. ITie state of being accumulated; hoard. 

Is not this laid up iii store with me, and sealed up among my 

treasures ? Dent, xxxii. 34. 

4. Storehouse; magazine. 

Sulphurous and nitrous foam. 

Concocted and adiisted, they reduc’d 

To blackest grain, and into store convey’d. MUitM, P. L. 

Store, adj. Hourded; laid up; accamiilatcd. 

What Hoods of treasure have flowed into Europe 1 ^ that 
action, so that the cause of Christendom is raised since twenty 
times told: of this treasure the gold was accumulate and store 
trenstire; but the silver is still growing. Baeott, Holy H'ar. 
To Store, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnish ; to replenish. 

Wise. Plato sud the world with men was stor'd, 

That succour each to other might afford, JOevham. 

Her face with thousand beauties blest; 

Her mind itb thousand virtues slodd ; 

Her power with lioiindlcss joy confest, 

Her person only not ador’d. Prior. 

2. To Stock against a future time. 

Some were of opinion that it were best to stay where they 
were, until more aid and store of victuals were come; but 
others said the enemy were but biu^ly stored with victuals, and 
therefore could not long hold out. KuoUes, Hist. 

One having stored r. pond of four acres with carps, teuch, 
and otlier fisli, aud only put in two siuali pikes, at seven years’ 
end, upon the draught, not one fish was left, but the two 
pikes grown to an excessive bigness. Hale. 

The mind reflects on its own operations about the ideas got 
by sensation, and tiicreby stores itself with a new set of ideas, 
which I call ideas of reflection. Locke. 

To store the vessel let the care be mine. 

With water from the rocks and rosy wine. 

And life.sustaining bread. Pape, Odyss. 

3. To lay up; to hoard. 

Let the main port of the com be a common slock, laid in 
and stored up, and then delivered out in proportion. Bacon. 

Sto'rehouse. r. s. [store und house.'] ! 

I. Magazine: treasury; place in which things are 
hoarded and reposited o^irist a time of u.se. 

By us it is willingly confessed, tliat the Scripture of God is 
a storehmise abounding with inestimable treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, in many kinds over and above tbiiigs in this 
kind barely iiecessuy. Hooker. 

Snflbr us to famish, and their storehouses cranim’d with grain! 

Shakspeare, Voriol. 

Joseph opened all the slonAouset, and sold unto the Egyp- j 
dans. _ Gen. xli. y6. 

To these high .powers a itoreioMC doth pertmn, 

Where diey all arts and general reasons lay; 

Which in the soul, ev’n after death, remain, 

And no Lethean flood can wash away. Davies. 

heart bath been a storehouse long of things 
And sayings laid up, portendjpg strange events. Milton, P, R. 

The image of God was re^endent in man’s practical un¬ 
derstanding, that storehouse of the soul, in which are treasured 
up the rules of action and the seeds of morality. South. 

As many different sounds as can be made by unelc articula¬ 
tions, so nnay letten there are in the storehouse of nature, 

Hoider. 


Dryden. 

Drydcn. 

Addison. 

Thomson, 


z. A great mass repbsited. 


■ ThOTgreatly joyed ineny tales to feign. 

Of which a storMowM did with her remun. Spenser, F, Q, 

Sro'EBB.’f' «. s. [from store.] One who lays up. 

A wench of a storer, or 

Your sutler’s irife. S. Jomom, Dev. an Ass. 

Sto'eial.# adj. [from story,] Historical. Obsolete. 

Of rtorto/thing tWtouchetbgentiUesse. Chaucer, BSILProt, 

Sto'rieo. adj. [from ^<ny.] Furnished with stories; 
adorned with historical pictures. 

Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale, 

And love the hi;{b-einbowcd roof. 

With antick pillar massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight. 

Casting a dim rcli^ous light. MUton, HFens. 

Some greedy minion or imperious wife. 

The trophy’d arches, storied halls invade. Pajm. 

Sto'rier.# n.s. [from story.] An historian; are- 
later of stories. Obsolete. 

The storic — made of thre moost famese and credible tforiers 
in .Greek lond. 

Bp. Perock, (ahotit 1440,) in Lewis's Life if kirn, p. ii?* 

STORK, n. s. [fcopc, Saxon; ciconia, Lnt.] A bird 
of passage famous for the regularity of its dqparturc. 

Its lioak and legs are long and rcil; it f^s up¬ 
on serpents, frogs, and insects; its plum.'igc would 
be quite white, were not the extremity of its wings, 
and also some part of its head and thighs, blacic: 
it sits for thirty days, and lays but four eggs: tlicy, 
go away in the middle of August, and return in 
spring. Colmet. 

The stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times. 

Jer, viii. 7. 

Who bid the stork, Columbus like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 

Who calls the council, states the certain day. 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way. Pope. 

Sto'rksbili.. «. s, [geranium, Lat.] An herb. 

AinsfiEorth. 

STORM."f” «. y. [ystorm, Welsh; iropm, Saxon; 
storm, Dutch; stormo, Italian. l)r. Johnson. — 
The past participle of the Sax. j-typinian, to agitate. 
Mr. H. Tooke.] 

1. A tempest; a commotion of the elements. 

Wc hear this fearful tempest sing. 

Yet seek no shelter to avoid the storm. Shukspeure. 

Them she nmtays, mindless the while 
Herself, though fairest unsupported flower, 

From her best prop so far and storm so nigh. MUton, P. L. 
Sulphurous hail shot after us in storm. MUton, P. L. 

Then stay my child ! storms heat and rolls the main; « 

Oh I beat those storm, and roll the seas in vain. Pope. 

2. Assault ill a fortified place. 

How by storm the walls were won. 

Or how the victor sark’d and burnt the town. Drydcn, 

3. Commotion; sedition; tumult; clamour; bustle. 

Whilst I in Ireland nourish a mighty band, 

I will stir up in Enghnil some black s/om. Shakspeare. 

Her sister 

Began to scold and raise up siicli a storm, ■ 

TIuit mortal cars might hardly endure the din. Shakspeare. 

4. Affliction; calamity ; iiistress. 

A brave man struggling in the storm dt fate. Pope. 

y. Violence; vehemence; tumultuous force. 

As oft as we arc delivered from those cither imminent or 
present calamities, against the storm and tempest whereof we 
all instantly craved favour from ahou, let it be a question 
what we should render unto God forffs blessings, universally, 
sensibly, aiid extraordinarily bestowed. Hooker. 

To Storm.'!* *’• [from the noun; Sax. rtypraian, 
both active and neuter.] To attack by open force. 
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Ffom «ad h*ir9w» tent to .leak renown, 

. Urn flgjn in fieldi, end item the ihelcen town. Drj/ieH. 
‘niere the brazen tower wai ilorm'd of old, 

Jove detcendedin almi^ty gold. Pape. 

2 b &roiiM. V. H. 

u To ntiae tcanpests. 

So now ke itorm with many a iturdy stourc, 

So now fait blustering blait each coMt doth scoure. Spenser. 

3; To rage; to fume; to be loudly angry. 

Hoane, and all in rage, 

A$ mock’d they storm, Milton, P. L. 

When yon return, the matter storms, the lady scolds. Swift. 
While thni they ndl, and scold, and slam. 

It panes but for common form. Swift. 

Sto'bmbeat.# adj. {ttorm and beat .1 Injured by 

storm. 

O turn thy rudder hitherward awhile; 

Um may thy siorm-bett vessel safely ryde. Spenser, F. Q. 

Gto'kminess.^ ».s. [from sformy.] State or quality 
of being stormy. 

Sro'ttMY.y adj. [from sto 7 m Sax. jtopmij.] 

1. Tonp^tuous. * 

,The rising of tome s^ormte flood. Mir.for Mag.(xbio,)[t,(i34. 
Bellowing clouds burst with a stormp sound. 

And with an armed winter strew the ground. Addison. 

The tender apples from their parents rent 
9 y stormy shocks, must not neglected lie. Philips. 

2. Violent; passionate. 

STO'RY. n. s. [ftoep, Saxon ; stone, Dutch; storia, 

. ' Italina; iroglo.] 

1. History; account"oTthings past. 

The (id>le of the dividing of the world between the three 
sons of Saturn, arose from the true story of the dividing of the 
earth between the three brethren, the sons of Noah. Bnlegh. 

Thee I have heard relating what was done 
Ere my remembrance: now hear me relate 
Malory, which perhaps thou hast not heard. Milfou, P. L. 

^c four great monarchies make the subject of ancient s/nri/, 
and are related fcy the Greek and Latin authors. Temple. 

Matters of fact, concerning time^ places, persons, actions 
which depend upon story, and tlie relation of others, these 
things are not capable of being proved by such scientiiicul 
principles. _ WUkins. 

Governments that once made such a noise, ns founded upon 
riie deepest counsels and the strongest force; yet by some 
slight miscarriage, which let in ruin upon them, are now so 
utteriy extinct, that nothing remains of them but a name; nor 
are riiere the least traces of them to be found but only in story. 

South. 

2. Small tale; petty narrali/e; account of a single 
incident. 

In the road between Bern and Solcurre, a monument erected 
by the rcpublick of Bern tells us the story of an Englishman 
apt to be met with in any of our own writers. Addison. 

3. An idle or trifling talc; a petty fiction. 

These flaws and starts would well become 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire. 

Authoriz’d by her grandame. ShsAspetere, Macbeth. 

This scene had some bold Greek or British bard 
Beheld of old, what stories had we heard 
Of fsuriM, satyrs, and the nymphs thrir dames. 

Their feasts, their revels, and their amorous flames. Benkam. 

My maid left on the table one of her «tory 4 )ooks, which 1 
found full of strange impertinence, of poor servants who came 
to be ladies. Smft. 

Svo'RY.'f' n. u [|Kop, place. Skinner, and Dr. John¬ 
son.—It M from stages stagery, stayery, (the a 
broad) staasry, or aory, i. e. a set of stairs. Mr. 
H. Tooke. See Stage.] A floor; a flight of 
rooms. % 

Avoid enormous heights of seven aories, and the contrary 
findt 6f low distended firants. Wotton. 

Somiets or elsgtes to Cblorb, 

Wgfat ruse a house dmit two aforiev ;. 
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Alyrick ode wonid slate; a catch 

Would tile; fn epigram would thetefa. SwyH. 

To Sto'by. V. a. [from the noun.] 

To tell in history; to rdate. 

How worthy be is, I will leave to appear hereafter, rather 
than story him in his own hearing. Shakspeare, Cymb, 

’l^s not vain or fabulous 

What the sage poets, taught by the heavenly muse, 

Siory'd of old in high immortal verse, 

Of dire chimeras and enchanted isles, 

And rifted rocks, whose entrance lews to hell. Milton, Comus. 

It is storied of the brazen Colossus, in the island of Rhodes, 
that it was seventy cubits high; the thumlw of it bciog so big, 
that no man could grasp one of tiiem with botli his arms. fVilJkins. 

Recite them, nor in erriim pity fear. 

To wound with storied griefs the filial car. Pope, 

2. To range one under another. 

Because all the parts of an undisturbed fluid ace of equal 
gravity, or gradually placed or storied, according to the dif¬ 
ference of it; any concretion that can be supposed to be natu¬ 
rally and mechanically made in such a fluid, must have a like 
struoturc of its several parts; that is, either be all over of a 
similar gravity, or have the more ponderous parts nearer to its 
basis. Bentley, Sertii. 

Sto'kyteixeb. n. s. [from stoty and tell.'] One who 
relates talcs in conversation; an historian, in con¬ 
tempt. 

In such a satire, all would seek a share. 

And every fool will fancy he is there; 

Old storytellers too must pine and die, 

T'o see their antiquated wit laid by; 

Like her who miss’d her name in a lampoon. 

And griev’d to find herself decay’d so soon. Dryden. 

Company will be no longer pestered with dull, dry, tedious, 
storytellers. Swift, Polite Conoersation. 

Stot.# n. s. [[icob-hoprs Sax. “ rfof-hurse, caballus.” 
Prompt. Parv. rtocce. Sax. cquus vilis.] 

1. A horse. 

This reve sate upon a right good slot. 

That was all pomeice gray, and hight Scot. 

Chaucer, C. T. Pnd. 

2 . A young bullock or steer, [sfwf, Swed. juveiicus. 
Hire.] ^is is common in the north of England. 

Stote.* n. s. A kind of weasel. See Stoat. 
Sl'OVE. n. s. [sloo, Icdaudick, a fire-place; pcopa, 
Saxon; estwe, French; slooc, Dutch.] 

1. A hot-house; a place artificially made warm. 

Fishermen who make holes in the ice, to dip up such fish 
with their nets os resort tliitherfor breathing, light on swallows 
congealed in clods, of n slimy s^tance, and carrying them 
home to their stoves, the warmth recovereth them to life and 
flight. Carew, Sum. of Cornwall. 

Stoves, which could autumn of cold winter make, 

Fountains in autumn to bring winter back. Beaumont, Psyche. 

The heat which arises out of the lesser spiracles brings forth 
nitre and sulphur; some of which it affixes to the tops and 
sides of the grottos, which are usually so hot as to serve for 
natural stoves or sweBting>VBults. ^ Woodward. 

The most proper place for unction is a stove. Wiseman, 

2. A place in which fire is made, and by which heat 
is communicated. 

If the season prove exceeding piercing, in your great house 
kindle some charcoals; and vracn they have done smoking, 
put them into a hole sunk a little into the floor, about the 
middle of it. This is the safest stove, Evelyn. 

To Stove, v. a. [from the noun.] To keep warm in 
a house ai-tificUIy heated. 

For December, January, imd the latter part of November, 
take such things as tre gmifWl vrinter; orange-trees, lemon- 
trees, and myrtles, if U»y he riovedf and sweet morioram 
worm set Bacon. 

Sto'veb.# n. s. [estotvr, Fr. from the laLfooertf 
to fester. Minsheu.] g^odder for cattle; coarse 
hay, or straw; and sometimes^straw for thatch. 
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T'le turfy mountaint, where lire nibbling iiheep, 

And flat menda thatch'd with ilover, them to keep. 

Shaktpeare, Tmpetl^ 
Sedge and reed, for thatch and ttover fit. 

Drat/lon, P^t/olb. S. aj. 
Their browse and itover, waxing thin and scant. 

Drt^lm, Mmc$' Elyz. 

To STOUND.-f* V. n. Isiimd 4 !, I grieved, Icelandick, 
>froin sit/Hf to grieve.] To in pain or sorrow. 
Dr. Johnson states it to be out of use. Mr. Mason 
says, the difficulty would be to shew when it was 
in tA as a verb neuter, or in this sense. Mr. 
Mason knew nothing of our northern dialect, and 
rarely troubled himself about et3miology. “ It 
stounds,” i. c. it aches, it smarts, is used in the 
north of England. See also Dr. Jamieson’s Scott. 
Diet, in V. 'To Stound. In some parls it is pro¬ 
nounced stun. 

STOUND.'f’ part. For shinned. 

So was he ttound with stroke of her iingc tailo. 

Speiuer, F, Q. 

SrouND.'f* M.,t. [from the verb.] 

I. Sorrow; grief; mishap. Out of use. The Scots 


1‘etain it. 

Begin and end the bitter hnleful stonnd. Spenser. 

The fox his copesmate found. 

To whom complaining his unhappy stound. 

He with him far’d some better chance to find. Sjumser. 

2. A shooting pain. 

' Keep yonr corpse from the carefiill stonnds 
That in my carrion carcase abounds. Spenset. 

3. A noise. 

With that he roar’d nioud, as he were wood. 

That all the palace quaked at the stound. Spenser. 

4. Astonishment; amazement. 

Thus we stood as in a stound. 

And wet with tears, like dew, the ground. Gay. 


5. [jTunb, Sax.] Hour; time; season; a smiUl space 
of time. This is still a provincial word. 

Till that stoumd could never wight him harme 

By subtilty, nor slight, nor might, nor mighty charme. Speiuer. 

Marks that will lie ever found, 

To remember this glad stound. B. Jonson, Masques. 

Stovr. m. s. [s/«r, Runick, a battle ; jreopan. Sax. 
to disturb.] Assault; incursion ; tumult. Ob¬ 
solete. * 

And he that harrow’d hell with heavy stour. 

The foulty souls from thence brought to his heaveidv liowr. 

Spenser. 

Love, that long since has to thy mighty powrc 
Per force subdu’d iny poor captived heart. 

And raging now therein with restless stowre. 

Dost tyrannize in every weaker part. Speiuer. 

• The giant struck so inutniy merciless. 

That could have overthrown a stonny tower. 

And were not heavenly grace that him did bless, 

He had been poulder’il ail as thin as flower, 

But he was wary of that deadly stoiorc. Spenser. 

&rouK. 4 k w. s. [ftnji, Saxon, from tlic Welsh dwr, 
water, ** Sunt in nostra Britannia pluriiua fiumina 
appellata es ddf, sive Shtrte, Anglorum sermonu 
Stour,” Baxter, Gloss. Antiq. Brit. p. ito.] A 
river: whence the prefix stour to many of our 
places: Staurton, Stourminstert Stourbridge, Slurrey, 
&c. Sec Lye in> Vs. ^up. ^ 

STOUT, adtj. [_aout, Dutch; stolz, proud, German; 

dtadan, Gothick, is to strike.] 

1. Strong; lustv; valiant. 

Whm I was yoiw, 

I do reroeiqber bow my fotkerlEd, 

A stouter champion never handled sword, Sha/etpeare, Hen. VI. 


Some captain of the land or fleet, 

Slbwt of his hands, but of a soldier’s wH; 

Cries, I have sense to serve my turn in store, 

And lie’s a rascid who pr^ends to more. JDsyden, 

2. Brave; bold; intrepid. 

The ilout-hearted are spoiled. ixxvi. j. 

He lost the character of a bold, stout, and iBagnanimous 
man, which he had been long repnt^ to be. Qsurdndon. 

3. Obstinate; pertinadous; resolute; proud. 

The lords all stand, 

TtLclcor their cause most resolutely stout. JBasiel. 

There virtue and stout honour pass’d the guard, . 

Those only friends that could not be debarr’d. Bathurst. 

4. Strong; firm. 

The stoutest vessel to the storm mve way. 

And suit’d throiq;h loosen’d plunks the rushing sea. Dryden. 

Stout, v, s. A cant name fur strong beer. 

Should but his muse descending drop 
A slice of bread and mutton.cliop. 

Or kindly, ivhen his credit’s out. 

Surprise him with a pint of stout; 

ICxulted ill his mighty mind, 

He flics and leaves the stars behind. Sw^. 

STOu'Ti.Y.'f' adv. [from .t/twrf.] Lustily; boldly; ob¬ 
stinately. ' 

The ernciid and his wife are talking of it. 

And she speaks for you sloulltf. Shakspeare, Otheilo. 

Her genuine laws she stoutly did retain. 

Drayton, Polyidb. S. 9, 
If the western Christians should stonily invade Turkey with 
any likelihood to prevail, the Greeks therein would run to lud 
them. _ ■ Fuller, Holy War, p, 11%, . 

The cork, with lively din. 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin ; 

And to the stack, or the barii.dour, 

SlotUly struts liis dames before. Milton, L’.illegro, 

Stou'tness. n. s. [from stout .2 

1. Strength; valour. 

2. Boldness; fortitude. 

His basbfnln^s in youth was the very true sign of bis virtue 
and stoutness after. Ascham, Schoohuuter. 

3. Obstin.iry; stubborniu’ss. 

Come all to mill, let 

Tliy mother rather feel tliy pride, than fear 

Thv dangr-oiis stoutness: for I mock .at death 

With as stout heart os thou. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

To STOW. V. a. [jTop, Sax. stoe, old Frisick, a 
place; stamen, Dutch, to lay up.] To lay up; to 
reposit in order; to lay in the prufier place. 

Foul thief.* where hast thou stow’d niy daughter. 

Shakspeare, 

1 ’ the holsters of the siuldle.bow. 

Two aged pistols he did stow. Hndibras. 

Some stow their oars, or stop tlic leaky aides. Dryden, 
All the patriots were beheaded, slowed in dungeons, 0/ roii. 
denincd to work in the mines. Add'uom 

The goddess shov’d the vessel from the shores. 

And stow’d within its womb the naval stores. i’npe. 

So grieves th’ adveiit’roiis merchant, when he throws 
All his loiig-toil’d-lbr treasure his ship stows. 

Into the angry main. Carew. 

Stow. Sloe. Whether singly or joiritlj’, arc the same 
with the Saxon jrop, a jilace. Gibson’s Camden. 
Stow'aoe.'J' «. s. [from .vfott’.] 

1. Room fur laying up. 

What were all the fasts and humiliations of the late reformers, 
but the forbearing of diuners ? that is, the enlarging the stowage, 
and the redoubling the appetite for a laiger supper 1 

South, Serm. viji. 8. 

Ill every vessel is stowage for immemic treasures, when the 
cargo is pure bullion, or merchandize or as great a i^iic. 

Addison, ■ 

2. The state of being laid up. 

’TTs plate of rare device, and jewels 
Of rich and exquisite form, their value’s great; 
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And I im something curioui, being stran«, 

Xo have them in tale itoitofe. Stuk^eare, Cywteme. 

3. Hie thinm stowed. 

We ha’ ne’er better luck. 

When we ha’ such ilowage as these trinkets with us. 

JBeatim. and FI Sea-Fi^age, 


4. Money paid for stowing of goods. 

Stra^bism. ft. s. Istrabisme, Fr. strabismus, Lat .3 A 
squinting; act of looking asquint. 

To SrjiA'oDi.E.'t* V. H, [Supposed to come framjtmldle 
or stride^ To stand or walk with the feet Amoved 
far from each other to the right and left; to part 
the lem wide. 

Unslcufiil stnti'aries suppose 
In forming a Colossus, if they make him 
Straddle enough, strut, and look big, and gape, 

Thor work is goodlv. ^ Chapman, Biutp UAmboit. 

Let man survey himself,'divested of ardficial charms, and 
he will find himself a forked tlreddling animal, with trandy 
legs. Arbuthuot and Pope. 

To STRA'GGLE.'f' v. n. [Of this word no etymology 
is known; it is probably a frequentative of stray, 
from strawiare, Italian^ of extra viam, Latin. Dr. 
Johnson. — The etyinoM|y is obvious in the Sax. 
f^anan, ycpsrian, to scatter, whence to stray, as 
Mr. H. Tooke has observed. See To Stray.] 


1. To wander without any certain direction; to rove; 
to ramble. 

But stay, like one that thinks to bring his friend 
A mile or two, uid sees the joumqr’s end: 

I ftraggle on too far. _ ^ Surkling. 

A wolf spied out a ttreggling kid, and pursued him. 

L'Estrongf. 

Children, even when they endeavour their utmost, cannot 
keep their minds from etraggling, Locke. 

2. To wander dispersedly. 

He likewise enriched poor etraggling scildiers with great 
quantity. Shakepeare, Tinum. 

They found in Burford tome of foe etraggHng soldiers, who 
out of weariness stayed behinA Ctareudon. 

Foim etraggHng mountaineers for pubUck good, 

Te rank in tribes, and quit the savage wood; 

Houses to build, and them coqdS»ous make. 

For eheerfitl neighbourhood and safety’s sake. Tate. 

3. To exuberate; to shoot too far. 

Were they content to prune the lavish vine. 

Of streggfinff branches, and improve the wine. 

Trim off tne small superfluous branches on each ride of the 
hedge foat etraggfe too far out. Mortimer. 

4. To be dispersed; to be apart from any main body; 
to stand single. 

Having passed the Syrens, they came between Scylln and 
Chaiybdis, and foe etraggling rocks, which seemed to cast out 
great store Of flames and smoke. Ralegh. 

Wide was his parish, not contracted close 
In streets, but here and there a etraggUng house; 

Yet still he was at hand. Zhyden. 


StbVcgler. n.s. ISeom straggle."] 

1. A wanderer; a rover; one who forsakes his coin- 
Pgoiv; one who rambles without any settled dU 
reetton. 

m Ihe last dtopid keep the countries from passage of Hragalere 
nom those parti, whence they use toi come forth, and often- 
thnes nse to woik much mischief. f Speneer on IrdantL 
Let’s whip these etragglere o’er the seat a^n. 

Lash hence these over.weeniog rags of France, 

Those fiimish’d beggars. Siaiepeare, Rich. Ilf. 

Bptfiet ndtriag are snppoted te be half stolen by etragaiere, 
tmd other hw broken. Stoift. 

2 . Anv diing tlmt pnahea beyond the rest, or stands 
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Let foy hand 8up[dy foe pruning knifi^ 

And crop luxuriant stnvglrn, nor he lom 
To ^ip foe branches of their leafy growth. JDryden. 

* HU pruning hook corrects the vines. 

And the Ic^se etragglere to their ranks confines. ' 

STRAIGHT.*!* Zstrack, old Dutch. It is well 
observed by Ainsworth, that for not crooked we 
ought to write straight, and for narrow strait t but 
for streight, which is sometimes found, there is no 
good authority. Dr. Johnson.—It is also the Saxon 
rqioc, right, direct; strack. Germ, the same; which, 
as Sercnius and Dr, Jamieson have obserWd, are 
from the verbs signifying to stretch; os aroeckt, 
Su. Goth. jTpeccan, Sax. And a straight line, the 
latter adds, gives us the idea of diat which is 
stretched out between two points.] 

1. Not crooked; right. 

Beauty made barren the swell’d boast 
or liiin that best could speak; feature, laming 
The shrine of Venus, or streigU-pight Minerva. Shakepeare. 

A hunter’s horn and cornet is oblique; yet they have like¬ 
wise etraight horns; which, if they be of the same bore with 
the oblique, differ little in sound, save that the etraight reqiure 
somewhat a stronger blast. Bacon, Ndi.Hiet. 

There are many several sorts of crooked lines; but theie is 
one only which is etraight. Dryden. 

Water and air the varied form confound; 

The etr^ht looks crooked, and the square grows round. 

Prior. 

When I see a etrail staff appear crooked while half under 
the water, the water gives me a folse idea. Watte, Logick. 

2. Narrow; close. This should properly be strait 
estroit, Fr. [See Strait.] 

Queen Elizabeth used to say of her instructions to great 
officers, that they were like to garments, etrmt at the first 
putting on, but did by and by wear loose enough. Bacon. 

3. Tense; tight. Of this sense it is doubtful whether 
it belongs to strait, close, narrow i or to straight, 
not crooked. Pull the cord straight, may mmn, 
draw it tiU it has no fiexure ; tie it kraigkt about 
you, may mean, draw it into a narrower compass. 
This ambiguity has perhaps confounded the ortho¬ 
graphy. 

Straight, adv. Istrax, Danish; sirack, Dutch.] Im¬ 
mediately ; directly. This sense is naturally derived 
from the adjective, as sr^traight line is the shortest 
line between two points. 

If foe devil come and roar for foem, 

I will not send them. I will after straight. 

And tell him so. Shakepeare, Hen, If. 

Those stinks which the nostrils elrmght abhor and expel, ore 
not foe most pernicious. Bacon, Nat. IRet. 

With chalk 1 first describe a circle hem. 

Where the tetherial spirits must apiiear: 

Come in, come in; for here they will be itrait: 

Around, around the place I fumigate. Dryden. 

I know thy generous tenmer weU, 

Fling but the appearance of dishononr on it. 

It straight takes fire, uid mounts into a blase. Addison. 

Strai'chteh. V. a. [from sfra^Af.] 

1. To make not crooked; to make straight. 

A crooked stick is not etraighlened, eficept it be os for bent 
on foe clean contr^ side. Hooker. 

Of ourselves being so apt to err, the only way wludt we 
have to etraighien our pans it, by following foe rule of has 
will, whose fooUt^naturally arc right. Hooker. 

2. To make txaa^ to tighten. 

Strai'ohtemer.# n,s. ^om draighten.] A director; 

one who ^ta right. * CtOgrave, and Sherwood, 
Straightfo'rth.* adv. {^a^hi mdjfiwth.] Directly; 
thenceforth. 
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She smote the (i;round, the whidi did yield 

A fivitfui olive tree. spemer, Mtuopahtmt, 

Strai'ghtlt.*^ adv. [from ttraighL^ 

1. la a right line; not crookedly. * 

2. lightly; with tension. 

The soul may deem hersdf' too itrmtly girt up. 

More, CohJ, CM. p. si8. 
Strai'chtness. n. s. [from straight.'] 

1. llectitude; the contraiy to crookedness. 

Some are for masts, as fir and pine, because of their Icntdh 
and stt^ig/itness. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

2 . Tension; tightness. 

Strai'ghtway. adv. [^straight and rm//. It is I'cry 
often written straightxmj^s, and therefore is perhaps 
more properly written straighlvoisc.] Immediately; 
straight. 

Let me here for ay in peace remain. 

Or straightway on that last long voyage fare. Spenser. 

Soon ns he entered was, the door striaghtwap 
Did shut. Spenser. 

Like to a ship, that, having ’scapM a tempest. 

Is slraigUway claim’d and boardeil with a pirate. Shaiespeare. 

The Turks straightway breaking in upon them, mjtde a 
hloody fight. Kiwl/es. 

As soon as iron is out of the fire, it dcadetli straighticays. 

Baron. 

The sound of a bell is strong; continucth sonic time after 
the percussion; hut ceuseth straightways if the bell or string be 
tonchea. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

The sun’s power being in those months greater, it then 
straightways hurries steams up into the atmosphere. 

Woodward. 

To STRAIN, r. a. [rj/rnwr/ir, French.] 

1. To squeeze through somelliing. 

Their aliment ought to be light, rice boiled in whey iiinl 
strained. Arhnl/tind on Wul. 

2. To purify by filtration. 

Curth doth not slrmn water so finely us sand. Bacon. 

3. I'o squeeze in an embrace. 

1 woidd have strain'd him with a strict embrace; 

But through my anus he slipt and vuiiisli’d. Drydrn. 

Old BvaiiJer, with a close mubrace. 

Strain’d his departing friend ; and tears o’erflow’d his f.ice. 

Drydcn, Bin. 

4. To sprulu; to weaken by too much violence. 

Tlic jury make no more scruple to pass against an English¬ 
man and the queen, thoiigli it be to strain tiicir oaths, than to 
drink milk unstrained, Spenser on Irrland. 

I*rudes decay’d about may tack, 

Slraiit their necks with looking back. Smjl. 

5. To put to its utmost strength. 

By this we sec in a cause of religiou, to how desperate ad¬ 
ventures men will strain themselves for relief of tlieir own 
part, having law and p.nthority against them. Hooier. 

Too well 1 wote my humble vaine. 

And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt; 

Yet as I con my cunning 1 will strain. Sjicnser. 

Thus mine enemy fell. 

And thus 1 set my foot on his aeck;—even then 
The princely blora flows in his dicdt, he sweats, 

Straiiis his young nerves, and puts himself in posture 
That acts my words. Shakspcarc, CytiUndinc. 

My earthly by bis heavenly overpower’d, ■ 

Which it had long stood under, strain’d to the nighth, 
la that celestial colloquy sublime. 

As vrith an object that excels the sense, 

Dazzled and spent, sunk down. . Milton, P. L. 

The lark and linnet sing wi^ rival notes; 

' Tkisy strain their dikriiling throats, 

. To welcome in the spring. ^ Dryden. 

Nor yet conten^ she (fnriuTner niiilico more. 

And adds new ills to those con^v’d befiffe. -« Dryden. 

It is the wocst sort of ;^od Husbuni^y for a father not to 
s/roin himself n little for his sun’s breeding. Locke. 

VOL. 'ly. 
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Slram’d to the root, the stooping forest pours 
A rustling shower of yet untimray leaves. Thomim. 

6 . To make strait or tense. 

A bigger string more straisied, and a lesser string less strained, 
m^fairinto the same tone. Bacon. 

iliou, the more he varies forms, beware 
To t/rota his fetters with a stricter care. Dryden, Firg. 

7. To push beyond the proper extent. 

See they suffer death. 

But ill their deaths remember they are men. 

Strain not'the laws to make their torture grievous. dUdisou. 

There can be no other meaning in this expression, however 
some may pretend to strain it. Smfl. 

Your way is to wrest and strain some principles maintained 
both by thcin and me, to a sense repugnant with their other 
known doctrines. Widerland. 

8. To force; to constrain; to make uneasy or un> 

natural. ^ 

The lark sings so out of tunc,* 

Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. ShaksjKorc. 

He talks and plays with Fatima, but his mtrtii 
Is forc'd and strain’d: in his looks appears 
A wild distracted fierceness. Denham. 

To Strain, w. n. 

1. To make violent efforts.* * 

To build his fortune I will tirain a little. 

For *tis a bond in men. Shakspeare, Tinmn. 

You stand like greyhounds in the slips. 

Straining upon the start. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

They strain, , 

That death may not them idly find to attend 

Their certain last, but work to meet their end. Daniel. 

Straining with too weak a wing. 

We needs will write epistles to the king. Pope. 

2 . To be filtered by eompressiou. 

I Capsar thought that all sea-sands had’natural springs of fresh 
I water: lint it is the sen-water; because the pit filled accord¬ 
ing to till' measure of the tide, and the sea-water passing or 
straining through the sands, leaveth the saltncss behind them. 

Baam. 

Strain. 11. s. [from the vcib.] 

1. All injury by loo much violence. 

('rcilit is gamed by custom, and seldom recovers a strain; 
hut if brokiM, is never well set again. Temple. 

In all pain there is a deformity by a solution of continuity, 
a- in cutting; or a tendency to solution, as in convulsions or 
sit mils. Grew. 

2. [i-tpen;?, Saxon.] Race; generation; descent. 

Thus far I can praise him; he is of a noble strain. 

Of approv’d valour. Shakspeare. 

Twelve 'J'rojan youths, bom' of their noblest strains, 

J took alive; and, yet enrag’d, will empty all their veins 
Of vital spirits. Chapman, Iliad. 

Why dost thou fillscly feign 
Thyself a Sidney ? from which noble strain 
He sprung, that could so far exalt the name 
Of love. 'Waller. 

Turn then to Phoraniond, and Charlemagne, 

And the long heroes of the Oaliick slrtdn. Prior. 

3. Hereditary disposition. 

Amongst these sweet knaves and all this courtesy ! die strain 
of man's bred out into baboon and monkey. Skaktpearc. 

Intcmperdiire and lust breed disenses, which propuB^, 
spoil the strain of a nation. Twootn. 

4. A Stylo oc manner of speaking. 

According to the genius and strain of the book of Proverbs, 
the words wisdom and righteousness are used to signify all 
religion and virtue. TUMson. 

In our liturgy arc as great strains of true sublime eloquence, 
as arc any where to be found in our languo^. Si^. 

Maenmitts speaks of Hippocrates’ knowledge in veiy lofty 
strauw. Baker. 

5. Song; note; sound. 

Wilt thou love such a women ? what, to make thee an in¬ 
strument, and play false strains upon thee ? Shaksptare. 

5 ^ 
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Oipheui wlf may bta«e hit head 
From ^Ideu slumm on a bed 
Of heap’d Elynan flowen,and hear 
Soch iTnnw as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 

His half^'qiain’d Euiydice. Milton, VMegro. 

Their heavenly harps a lower Oram bqgan, 

And in soft musick mourn the fall of man. Bryden, 

When the first bold vessel dar’d die seas, 

High on the stern the Thracian rais’d his ttmn, 

^ile Amo saw her kindred treea 

Desemd from PeUon ta the main. Pope, Ode St. CedUa. 

Some future ttrain, in which thcteuse shall tell 
How science dwindles, and how volumes swelL Foeng. 

<1. Rude; character. 

But thou who lately of the coenmon olrain, 

M'ert one of us, if still thou do’st retain 
The same ill habits, the same follies too. 

Still thou art bound to vic^and sdli a slave. Drj/dcu, 

7. Turn; tenancy; inWrn disposition. 

Because hereticks have a ttrmn of madness, he ^pliefMicr 
with some corporal chastisements, which with rciqiite of time 
mij^t haply reduce her to good o^cr. Uaytvard. 

8. Manner of speech or action. 

Such lake too high a elraim at the first, and are magnaumous 
more than tract of years can uphold, us was Scipio Africanus, 
of whom Livy smth, uUima prindt eedebant. Bacon. 

Strai'nable.# at^. [from strain.'] Callable of being 
pushed buypnd the proper extent. 

A thing captious and tlminable. 

Bacon oaSMe Coutrov. aj the Ch. of Engl. 

SrnAi'NEB.'f’ «. s. [from strain.] 

I. An instrument of filtration. 

Tile cxcremenduous moisture passeth in bMs throv^ a 
finer and more delicate stramer than it doth in beasts; for 
feathers pass througlf*qaill8, and hair through skin. Bacon. 

Shave the goat’s shaggy beard, iMt thou too late 
In vain should’st seek a ttrainer to dispart 
The husky terrene di^s from purer must. ' Philipt. 

The stomach and intestines arc tlic press, and the lactrol 
vessels the Mlrainers to separate the pure emuldon from its 


feces. 


AritUhnol. 


Blackmorc. 


71 )c*e when condens’d, the airy region pours 
On die dry earth, in rain or gentle showers, 

Th’ innnuating drops sink through the stmi, 

And pass the porous tlramerM of the land. 

2. One who exerts hisVitmost strength. 

Is he therefore to be deemed 
Rude, or savage? or esteemed 
But a sorry entertainer, 

’Cause be is no common ttrainer 

After painted nymphs for favours? B. Jonton, Entertainmenti. 

Stbai'ning.* n. s. [from strain,] 

1. Tlic act of filtration; the mbstance strained. 

2. The act of putting to the utmost stretch. 

Our words flow from us in a smooth continued stream, 
without those tirawingt of the voice, motions of the body, 
and majesty of the hand, which are so much celebrated in 
the oratom of Greece and Rome. Atfcrfiugp. 

Straint.# «. s. [from strain.] Violent tension. Not 
in use. 

^ Sir Artegall— 

npon his iron colter wiped fast. 

That with the tlrmnl his wesand nigh he brast. 

Spenier, F. Q. V. ii. 14. 

STRAIT.T ad/, {estroil, Fr. strata, Ital.] 

I. Narrow; close; not wide. 

Witnesses, like watches, go 

theyTc set, too fast or slow; 

Aad where in eonscience they’re ilrtd^ lac’d, 

ten to one that side is cast. ffudihrai. 

. They are afraid to meet her, if they have miss’d the church; 
hut then they m afore afraid to see her, if they are laced as 
’ i<f^ as they can pos«My be. iew* 


2. dose; intim^. 

He, forgetting A formor injuries, had reedved that naughty 
Plexirtus into a ttrmgkt degree of fiivour, his goodness being 
as apt to bfiisleccived, as the other’s craft was to deceive. 

Sdaey. 

3. Strict; rirarous. 

Therefore hold I Brmt all ihy commandments; and all &lie 
ways I utterly abhor. Pt. Comm. Prayer. 

Fngirives are not reUeved by the profit of their lands in 
Eimbnd, for there is a ttraighler order taken. Stpenicr, 

He now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts, and some ttrait decrees 
That lay too heavy on the commonwealth. iSiaitpeare. 

Proceed no tirailer ’gainst our unde Gio’ster, 

Than from the evidence of good esteem 

He be approv’d in practice culpable. Shaktpeare, Hen. VI. 

4. Difficult; distressful. 

5. Narrow; avaricious. 

I do not ask yon mucih 
I beg cold comfort; and you are so ttrtnl. 

And so ingratcTul, yon deny me that. Shaktpeare, JC.John. 

6 . Jt is used in opposition to crooked, but u tlien 
more properly written straight, [See Straight.] 

A bell or n cannon omy be heard beyond a faiil which inters 
cepls the sight of the sounding body, and sounds lire propa¬ 
gated ns readily through crooked pipes as throng ttraighl ones. 

Newton, Opt. 

Stbait.*!" «. S. 

I. A narrow pass, or fritli. 

Plant garrisons to command the streighu and ndrrow pas¬ 
sages. Spenter. 

Honour travels in a tlrcighl so narrow. 

Where one but goes abreast. Shaktpeare, Tr. and Creit. 

Frettim Magelianicum, or Magellan’s Straits. Abbot. 

They went forth unto the itraili of the mountain. 


Judith, juv. ir. 

The Saracens brought togctlier witli their victories their 
language and reli^on into all that coast of Africk, even from 
Egypt to tlic streighu of Gibraltar. Brerewood on Languages. 

2. Distress; difficulty, [strete, old Fr. embarras, dlffi- 
cult£, Lacombe.] 

The independent party which abhorred all motions towar Js 
])eace, were in as great ilreighlt as the other how to carry on 
their designs. ♦ Clarendon. 

It was imposrible to have administered such advice to the king, 
in the ttreight he was in, which beii g pursued might not have 
proved inconveuient. Clarendon. 

Thyself 

Bred np in poverty, and streighu at home. 

Lost in a desart here, and hungerJiit. MiUon, P. R^ 

Thus Adam, sore beset! reply’d, 

O Heav’n ! in evil ttreight this Jay I stand 
Before my Judge, 

’Tis hard with me, whatever choice 1 make, 

I must not merit you, or must forsake: 

But in this streigkt, to honour I’ll be true. 

And leave my fortune to the gods andyou. 

Kings reduced to slre^bts, either fiy their own, or by die 
negligence of their predecessors, have been always involved in 
dork and mean intrigues. Bideuant. 

Some modern authors observing what straiU they have teen 
put to in all ages, to find out water enough for Noah’s flood, 
say, Noah’s flood was not universal, but a national inundation. 

Burnet, Theory. 

Let no man who owns a Providence grow desperate und& 
any calamiW or strait whatsoever, but compose the anguish of 
his thought^pon this one consideration, that he comprehends 
not those strange unaccountable methods by which Providence 
may dispose of him. South. 

Csesar secs 

The strdjgUs to which you’re driven, undju he knows 
Cato’s high worth, is anxious for your lEBi Addison,. 

Ulysses made use of die pr^roce of natural infirniitj’ to con¬ 
ceal the strads be was in at tfllt time in bUtiionghu. Broome, 

She watches their time of need and adverdty, and if she 
can discover that they are in peat sireigU* or affiction, she 
gives them speedy rehefi Law, 


'I 


Mdlon, P.L, 


Bryden, 
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To SmAtT. V. a. [from the noun.] To put to dif¬ 
ficulties. 

If yonr loss 

Intopretation ibould abuse, and call this 

Your lack of love or bounty; you were tirailed 

For a reply, at least, if you inwe care 

Ofhagpy noldiag her. Shak$peare, Wint.Tale. 

To Stbai'tek. V. a. [front straits^ 

1. To make narrow. 

The dty of Sidon has a secure haven, yet with something a 
dangerous entrance, ttrmtened on the north side by the sca- 
ruined wall of the mole. Sandy*, Journey. 

If this be our condition, thus to dwell 
In narrow circuit, tlrmien’d by a foe. 

Subtile or violent. MiUon, P. L. 

Whatever itraitcni the vessels, so^ the channels become 
more narrow, must heat; therefore strait cloatlis and cold 
baths heat. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. To contract; to confine. 

The itraiimng and confining die professioi of thc_ common 
law, must naturally extend and enlarge the jurisdiction of the 
chaiftcry. Clarendon. 

The landed roan finds himself aggrieved bj* the foiling of his 
rents, and the sleei^Uning of his fortune, whilst the monied 
man keeps up his gam. Locke. 

Feeling can give us a notion of all ideas that enter at the 
eye, except colours; but it is very much tlreigUened and con~ 
fined to the number, bulk, and distance of its objects. Addaon. 

The causes which itrmten the Britisli commerce, will en¬ 
large the French. Addison, Stale of the H'or. 

3. To make tight; to intend. See Straight. 

‘ Stretch them at tlicir length. 

And pull their slreieklen'd cords with all your strength. 

Drydcii. 

Morality, by her false guardians drawn. 

Chicane in fun, and casuistigr in lawn, 

Casp, ns they straiten at each end the cord. 

And dies when dnlncss gives her page the word. 

Pope, Ttunciad. 

4. JTo deprive of necessary room. 

Watc*^ whea straitned, as in tlie falls of bridges, give a row¬ 
ing noise. Savon, 2 ^at. Hist. 

He could not be streightned in room or provisions, or com¬ 
pelled to fight. Clarendon. 

The airy crowd 

Swarm'd, and were straiten’d. Milton. 

Several congregations find themselves very much straitned, 
and if the mode eiicrease, I wish it muy not drive many ordi¬ 
nary women into meetings. Addison, Spcct. 

5. To distress; to perplex. 

b Men by continually striving and fighting to enlarge their 
bounds, opd encroaching upon one another, seem to be strait¬ 
ned fix want of room. Say. 

Strai'thanoei). adj. [from strait and hand.'} Parsi¬ 

monious; sparing; niggardly. 

Straitua'ndedness.* n. s, [from straithanded.'] Nig- 


Thev were not more liberal plan our Romish divorcers are 
ni^ardly: — the Romish doctrine makes the strait-handedness 
so mueh more injurious. Sp. Hall, Cases of Cause. D. 4.0,3. 
STRAixxA'cED.’f* ad/, [strait and lace.] 
t. Ghriped with stays. 

Let nature have scope to fashion the body as she thinks best; 
we have few welbshaped that are strmtlaced, or much tamper’d 
witlL _ Locke on Educatiou. 

2. Stm; constrained; without freedom.' This is a 
very ancient and frequent usage of the expression, 
though Dr. Johnson could not find a single ex- 
ampm of it. 

He had to doe With certaine holy and straite-lased heredefces. 

Martin, Marr.of pr.^syio,) K.4. 

I know not wikt philosopher he was, that would have women 
come but thrice abroad all their time: To be baptised, mar¬ 
ried, and buried: but he was too slrdglu-laced. 

Burton, Amt. of Mcl. p. 63a. 


1 was never to strakJsse*d to you, souire. 

B. Jonson, Tide of a Tub. 

Men of a more sanguine and cheerful temper are not so 
strmtlaced in thdr principles. Goodmati, Wint. Ev. Cotf. P. 1. 

Strai'tly. adv. [firom Orait.] 

1. Narrowly. 

2. Strictly; rimrously. 

Those laws he straitiy requireth to be observed witliout 
breach or blame. Hooker. 

^ 3. Closely; intimately. - 

Strai'tness. ». s, [fivm strait.] 

1. Narrowness. 

The town was hard to bcaegc, and uneasy to cqme unto, 
by reason of the slrmtneu of all the places. % Maec. xii. 

It is a great errour, and a narrowness or slraUneu of mind, 
if any man think that nations have nothing to do one with 
another, except there be an union in soverngnty, or a con¬ 
junction in pak. Bacon, Holy War. 

The slraitness of my consdence will not give me leave to 
swallow down such camels. King Charles. 

2. Strictness; rigour. 

If lii.s own jife answer the straSness of his proceeding, it 
shall become him well. Shakepearc, 

Among the Romans, the laws of ihe twelve tables did ex¬ 
clude the females from inheriting, and had many other stndt- 
nesses and hardships which were successively remedied. Hale. 

3. Distress; difficulty. 

4. "Want; scarcity. 

The slraitness of the conveniences of life amonnt them had 
never reached so for, as to -the use of fire, till the Spaniards 
brought it amongst them. Locke. 

iStrake. The obsolete preterite of strike. Struck. 

Did’st tlioii not see a bleeding hind 
Whosc_right haunch cant my stedfost arrow stroke? Spenser. 

Fearing lest they should fall into tile quick-sands, they stroke 
sail, and so were driven. Aids, xxviL 17. 

.Sthake.'I' m. s. 

1. A long mark; a streak. See Streak. 

2. A narrow board. 

3. The strakc of a cart is the iron with which the 

carl wheels are bound. JBarret, 

7 b Stha'masu.# v.a. [stramazzare, Ittd.] To beat; 
to bang; to break irrqiarably; to destroy: a 
northern word, according to Grose, who, however, 
notices no etymon. Dr. Jamieson mentions the 
substantive flramash as a Scottish word, and refers 
to the Fr. estramafon, a blow. 

Sthami'neous.* adj. [slramineus, Lat.] • 

1. Strawy; consisting of straw. « 

Upon a sudden approach of the warmed electrick, the stra¬ 
mineous bodies will, at first, a little recede. 

Dr. Robinson, Endoxa, (1658,) p. laj. 

2 . Light; chaffy; like straw. 

Other discourse, dry, barren, stramineous, dull, and heavy. 

Burton, Anal, of Mel. p. 149. 

STRAND, w. s. [jxpanb, Saxon; slrandet Dutch; 
strend, Icelandick.] 

1. The vcrgenof the sea or of any water. 

I saw sweet beauty in her face; « 

Such as the daughter of Agenor had. 

That mode gmt Jove to bumble him to tier hand. 

When with his knees he kiss’d the Cretan Oraud. Skakspearv. 

Some wretched lines from tins neglected hand. 

May find my hero on the foreign strand. 

Warm’d wiui new fires. JVfoi-. 

2. A twist of a rope. 1 know not whence derived. 

7b Strand, v. a. [from the noun.]] To drive or force 

upon the shallosn. 

Tarchonls alone was lost, and stranded stood, * 

Stuck on a bonk, and beaten by the flood. Drydeu, Abitt, 
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I hove seea of both thoie luntb from the ie», bnt to fett-that 
can oply be sud at have itrayed from their main reti- 
ittiice^ and been accidentally Intercqited and branded by grrat 
. ttonnt. Woodward on 

Stome from the ttraaded vetael force their way, 

Fearful of fote thqr meet it in the tea; 

Soiile who etcape the fiity of the ware. 

Sicken on earth, and unk into a grave. Prior. 

Stbano.# a^. [fe]iaD3, Sax.] Strong: our northern 
word. • , 

STRANGE, at^. {estrange., Fr. extraneus, Lat.] ^ 

1. Foreign: of another countrv. 

I do not contemn the knowledge of tlrauge and divert 
tonmiat. Aicham, SchoBmaiUr. 

The natural subjecti of the ttate thould bear a MifBcieut 
proportion to tUe ttrange tulgects that they govern. Bacmi, 

2. Not domestick. 

At the manlovct leatt at home to be, 

That hath a tlut^h houte, haunted with sprites; 

So she, impatient her own &ults to sec. 

Turns from herself, and in strange things delights. Davies, 

3. Wonderful; causing wonder. 

It it evident, and it is one of the strangest secrets in sounds, 
that the whole sound is not in the whole air only; but is also 
in eveiy small part of the air. ^ Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

.Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 
Strange alteration in me. MSlon, P. L. 

Thus the strange cure to our spilt blood apply’d, 
iiympathy to the distant wound does guide. Cowky. 

It is strange they should be so silent in thit matter when 
there wore so many occasions to sneak of it, if our Saviour had 
plidnly appointed such an infallible judge of controversies. 

Tillotson. 

Strange to relate, from voting liilus’ head "i 
A lambent flame arose, which gently spread > 

Around his brows, and on his temples fed. } Dryden, Mn. 

Odd; irregular; not according to the common 
way. 

Desire my man’s abode, where 1 did leave liim: 

He’s strange and peevish. Shakspeare. Cymbeline. 

A strange proud return you may think I make you, madam, 
when I ttm you it is uot from every body 1 would be dms 
obliged. Suckling. 

5. Unknown; new. 

Long custom had inured them to the funner kind alone, by 
which die latter was new and strange in their ears. Hooker. 

Here it the hand and seal of the duke: you know the cha< 
racter, I doubt not; and the signet is not strange to you. 

Snakspeare. 

Joseph taw his brethren, but made himself strange unto 
them. ’ Gen. Ixii. 7. 

Here passion first 1 felt. 

Commotion strange / Milton, P. L. 

6 . Remote. 

She makes it strange, but she would be best pleas’d 
To be to anger’d with anotlicr letter. SAakspeare. 

7. Uncommonly good or bad. 

This made Damu to admire the law of God at that strange 
rate, and to advance the knowledge of it above all other know* 
led^ Tillotson. 

8 . Unacquainted. 

They were now, like sand wMiout lime, ill, bound together, 
1 mie, looking strange one upon another, not knowing who 
ifi^fid. Bacon. 

Strange. iiUeij. An expression of wonder. 

Straagel whtt extremes should thus preserve the snow, 

Ifirt oa the Alps, or in deep caves below. Waller. 

mm sg e l that fiitherly authority should be the only original 

aCfonraaeat, and yet all mankind not know it. Locke. 

7 ^ SHtANOE.'f* V. n. [from, the adjective.] 
n..To Im estranged. 

My whs ebaungen, 

. And all Itiitt fro me stnua^cM. . Gower, Coiffi Am, B. 6. 
Si wonder; to be astoniahed. 
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lyere all the ass^ons of Aristotle sudi as theol^ pro. 
nounceth impieties,* which we strange not at from one, of 
whom a father saith, Hee Deum eoluit, net euravii. GtanvUie. 

To Strange.# v. a. {estrangar^ old Fr.] To alienate; 
to estrange. 

Strang^ them from their God. 

Wodroephe, Fr. and Eng. Gramm, (161^) p. 364. 

Stra'ngely. adv. [from sfranige.] 

1. With some relation to foreigners. 

As by strange fortune 
It came to us, I do injustice charge thee 
That thou commend it strangely to some place. 

Where chance may nurse or end it S&tkspeare, Winl. Talc. 

2. Wonderfully; in a way to cause wonder, but com¬ 
monly with n degree of dislike. 

My former speerhevhave but hit your thoughts. 

Which can interpret farther; only, 1 say. 

Things have been sfranggly borne. SAakspeare, Macbeth. 

How strange^ active are the arts of peace. 

Whose restlesdmiotions less than wars do cease; * 

Peace is not freed from labour, but from noise; 

And war more force, but not more pains, employs. SDryden. 

We should cany along with us some of those virtuous quali¬ 
ties, which wc were strangc/y careless if we did not bring from 
home with us. Sprat, Sertn. 

lo a time of aflliction the remembrance of our good deeds 
will strangely cheer and support our spirits. Calamy. 

It would strangely delight you to see with what spirit he con¬ 
verses, with what tenderness he reproves, with what auction 
he exhorts, and with what vigour he preaches. Law. 

How strangely crowds misplace things, and miscall, 

Madness in one is liherty in all! * Harte. 

Stra'noeness. n. s, [from strange.'] 

1. Forcignnetss; the state of belonging to another 
country. 

If I will obey the Gospel, nfr distaacc of place, no strange- 
ness of country can make any man a stranger to me. SprtU. 

2. Uncominunicaliveness; distance of behaviour. 

Ungtrd thy strangeness, and tell me what 1 shall vent to my . 

lady. SAakspeare, Tw. Night. 

Will you not observe 

The strangeness of his alter’d countenance ? 

SAakspeare, Hen. VI. 

3. Remoteness from common manners or notions; 
uncouthness. 

Men worthier than himself 
Here tend the savage strangeness he puts on; 

And undergo, in an observing kind. 

His humourous predominance. SAakspeare, Tr. and Cress, 

4. Mutual dislike. « 

In this peace there was an article that no Englishman should 
enter into Scotland, and no Hcottishman into England, witii- 
out letters cununendatory: this might seem a means to con¬ 
tinue a strangeness between tiic nations; but it was done to 
lock in the borderersi Bacon. 

5. Wonderfulncss, power of ratting Wonder. 

If a man, for curiosity or strangeness sake, would make a 
puppet pronounce a word, let him consider the motion of the 
instruments of voice, and the like sounds made In inammate 
bodies. ^ Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

This raised greater tumults and boilings in the hearts of 
men, than the strangeness and seeming unreasonableness of all 
the i^mer articles. South. 

Stra'nger. n.t. {estratiger, Fr.] • 

I. A foreigner ; one of another countiy. ’ 

1 am a most poor woman, and a stranger. 

Bom out of your dominions; having here 

No judge imuSbrent. ' SAakspeare, Hen, VIII. 

Your dnugfiter hath made a noss revolt; 

Tying her duty, beauty, wit and fortunes 
To OR extravagant and wheeling stranger 
Of here and every where. os SAakspeare. 

There is nq plow in Europe so mnch freqnented by strangers, 
whetiier they are siich os come out of cimotity, or such who 
are obliged to attend die court of Rome. Addsson on Itat^ 

After a year’s inter-regnum from the 4^ath of Romuhif, the 
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senate of their own authority chow a succeswr, and a tlranger, 
merely upon the feme of his virtuei. Smft. 

One unknown. 

Straneen and foes do sunder, and not kiss. Shakiptare. 
You did void your rheum upon my beard. 

And foot rac, as you spurn asfnn^er cur 

Over your threshold. Siakipeare, Merck, ef Yen. 

We ought to Bcknowletke, that no nations ate wholly aliens 
and xtrangen the one to the other. Macon. 

His perusal of the writings of his fidends and tlrangert. 

Pell, Life of Hammond. 
They came, and near him plac’d the tlranger guest. Pope. 
Thus the majestick mother of mankind, 

To her own charms most amiably blind, 

On the green margin innocently stood. 

And gaz’d indulgent on the foystal flood; 

Survey’d the tlranger in the painted ware. 

And smiling, prais’d the beauties which she gave. Young. 

3. A guest; one not a domestick. 

He will vouchsafe 

Tliis day to be our guest: bring forth and p6ur 
Abundance, fit to honour and receive 

Our heavenly tlranger. MU/uu, P. It. 

4. One unncqunintfd. 

My child is yet n tlranger in the world : 

She hath not seen the change of fourteen years. Shaktpcarc. 

I was no stronger to the original: 1 had also stnditsd Viigil’s 
design, and his disposition of it. Jirytlen. 

5. One not admitted to any communication or fcllow- 
sliip. 

1 unspeak mj detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames upon myself, 

For tlrangert to iny nature. Skai-tjieare, Macbeth. 

Melons on beds of ice arc taught to Ixsir, 

And tlrangert to the sun yet ripen here. (IranriHe. 

'i'o Stha'ngkii. v.a. [^froui the noun.] To esti-.Hnge; 
to alienate. 

Will you with those infirmities she owes, 

, Dower’d with oiir curse, and tlranger'd with our oath. 

Take her or leave her ? Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

To STRi'.'NGLE. v. a, \_slrangulo, Lat.] * 

1. To chnak; to sufTocatc; to kill by intercepting the 
breath. 

His face is black and full of blood; 

His cye>balls farther out, than when he liv’d; 

Stiirihg full ghastly, like a tlrangled man. Shahspeare, lieu. VI. 

.Shall I not then l>c stifled in the vault. 

To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in. 

And there be tlrangled ere my Romeo comes ? SItahtpeare. 
* Dost thou not know that thou hast tlrangled thine hus¬ 
bands ? _ _ 'Pob. iii. 8. 

The lion did tear in 'pieces enough for his whelps, and 
tlrangled for his lionesses, and filled his boles with prey. 

Kekemiah. 

So heinous a crime was the sin of adhitcry, that our Saxon 
ancestors compelled the adulteress to tlrangle herself; and he 
who debauched her was to be hanged over her grave. ApRffe. 

2. To suppreM; to hinder from birth or appearance. 

By th’ clock, ’tis day; 

And yet dark night tlranglet the travelling lamp ; 

Js’t lught’s predominance, or the day’s shame? 

Shaktpeare, Macbeth. 

Stra'ngler. n. s. [from tlrangle."] One who strangles. 
The band that seems to tie their fiiendsbip together, will be 
the very tlrangler of their amity. Shaktpeare, Ant, and Cteop, 

Stra'jngies. n. s. [from strangle.] Swellings in a 
liorse’s throat. 

Stra'ngunq.'M^ n, s. [from To strangle."^ Death by 
stopping the breath. 

My som chooseth strangfiqg and death rather than life. 

• M, vii. 15. 

SsHANCUi.A'TioM.'f' ». 5. Istrangidotion, Fr. Cot- 
grave.] Tlie act of strangling; suffiK»tion: the 
state of bdng Bt|pgled. 


A spui^ is mischievous, not in itself, for its powder is 
harmless; but because, being recmvml into the stomach, it« 
swelleth, and, occasioning its continual distension, induceth a 
tlrangulalUm. _ _ Brown, Vnlg, Err. 

The redaction of the jaws is difficult, and, if they be not 
timely reduced, there happen paralysis and tlrangulaiion. 

lYiieman. 

SxRA'NGURy.'f'n. s. Crgaiynta; slrat^^uric, Fr.] A 
difficulty of urine attended with pain. 

The liquor of the birch is most |>owerful for the dissolving 
of the stone in the bladder, bloody water, and tlrangmy. 

Evelyn. 

STllAP.-f* «. s. [fcpopp, Sax. strops Tent, stroppa^ 
Ital.] A narrow long slip of cloth or leather. 

These clothes are good enough to drink in, and so be these 
boots too; an tht^ not, let them hung themselves in foeir 
own tlrapt. S/uthtpeare, Tw. Nig^. 

I found but one husband, a lively cobler, that kicked and 
spurred all the while bis wife was cariying him ou; and had 
SC.VCC passed a day without giving her the discipline of the 
tlrap. Additon, Sped. 

To Strap, v. a. [from strap.] To beat with ajjtrap. 

Strappa'do.'I' n. s. [old Fr. strapade, “sorte depuni* 
tion militairc.” Koq. Supposed to be from the 
Ital. slrappare, lo,( pull with force.] A kind of 
military torture formerly practised in drawing up 
an oilcndor to the tup of a beam, and letting him 
fall; in consequence of which, dislocation of a limb 
usually happened. 

Were I at the tlrnppado, or all the racks in the world, I 
would not tell you on compulsion. Shaktpeare, Hen. IV. 

Would you have bun tortur’d ? — 

I would have him prov’d. — 

Rest try him then with goads, or burning irons; 

Put him to the tlrappndo. E. Joiuon, Fox. 

They would meet every where with chains and tlrappadoet. 

^ GfauvUle, 51 rr/«. p, *13. 

To Strappa'do.# V. a. [from the noun.i To tor¬ 
ture. * 


'J'hcy had neither been haled into your gehenna at Lambeth, 
nor tlrapfutdoed with an oath ex officio by your bowmen of the 
arches. Milton, Animadv. Mem. Drf. 

Stra'pping. adj. Vast; large; bulky. Used of large 
men or women in contempt. 


STRATA, n. s. [The plural of stratum, Lat.] Beds; 
layers. A philosophical term. « 

The terrestrial matter is disposed into strata, qr layers, 
placed one upon another; in like manner as any earthy sedi¬ 
ment, settling down from n fluid, will naturally be. Woodward. 

With how much wisdom arc the itrnta laid. 

Of diflerent weight and of a diflerent kind. 

Of sundry forms fur sundry ends design’d! Blachmore. 


STRA'TAGEM.'f' n. s. [^stratageme, Fr. Foeer^-wee, 
Gr. from fpornyiio, to command an army, ^rate- 
gem has accordingly beat the orthography of some.] 

1. An artifice in war; a trick by which an enemy is 
deceivetl. 

John Talbot, I did send for thee. 

To tutor thee in tlralagemt of war. Shaktpeare, Hen, VI, 
Ev’iy minute now 

Should be the father of K>me ttratagem. Shaktpeare, Hen. IV. 

It seemeth reasonable, and in piety allowable, that ttratagem 
and subtilties may be used in the war, yet with such caution, as 
the same may stand with fidelity and honour; for frond teing 
used, contrary to contracts and agreements made with the 
enemy, is mere treachery. Ralegh, Arlt ofEmp. cb. aj, 

2. An artifice; a triw by which some advantage is 
obtmned. 


Roim lip your courage, cafi up all your coumeis, ' . 

And think on all those dratagem which nature 
Keeps rea^ to encounter sudden dangers. Henham, Sophy. 

Those oft arc tlralagemt which errours seem; A 

Nor is it Homer nods, but wc who dream. 


0 - 
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finUTAat'KiCAL.# [from stratagm.^ Foil of 
atratagems. Cotgravet and Sherwood. 

Mil wife, to gain entirelji hit ailcctioiM, lent him thla ttreta- 
^0ndealepMe. 

Sw^, M the Ttmt auigned to Aim iy Dr. BarnH. 

Strath.# n.s. [orfrtwf, welrfi.] A Tale; a bottom. 

PhUUps. 

Avimore it lituated in a narrow valley or anth, called 
Strathspey, from its b«ng intersected by the river ^ey. 

GameU, Tour, ii. 38. 

STHATincA'TioN.# >1. i. [from Stratify.'] Arrange¬ 
ment of different matter; arrangement in beds or 
layers. 

A mass in which there is no ttroHfica&oH, 

D/r. fItUlon, Theory t^ihe Earth, ii. 307. 

To SxRA'Tiry,'^ v. a. {siraufier^ Fr. from stratum. 
Lot] To range in beds or layers. A cbyniical 
• term. 

Steel is made from the purest and softest iron, liy keeping it 
red hot, stratified with coaiHlost and wood.a8hes, &e. 

HiU, Mot. Med. 

STRte'O^CRAcr.# «. i. [rpsrroy, Gr. an army, and 
xp«T0f, power.] A military government. 

Ever since the invanon of Kouli Khan, Indostan, from being 
a well regulated government, becalhe a scene of mere anarchy 
' or stratocracy i every great man protecting himself in his 
tyranny by hu soldiers. Guthrie, Imlia. 

Stbato'gkapuy.# n. s. [strato^aphie, Fr. sparh; and 
ypu^u, Gr.] Description of whatever relates to an 


army. 

STBATUM. n. s. [Latin.] A bed; a layer. A term 
of philosophy. 

Another was found in a perpendicular fissure of a stratum of 
stone in Langron iron>roine, Cumberland. Woodtvard. 

Drill’d through the sandy stratum, ev'iy way 
The waters with the sandy stratum rise. Thomson. 

Stuauoht.# pret. an^art. Stretched. Obsolete in 
Englan d; but used (mstraucht) in Scotland. 

Twenty Mom of brede the armes straught. 

Chaucer, JTn. Tah-. 

Striking mo down on the place, where yet I lie straught."_ 

Shelton, Transl. of Don ttiitx. iii. 1, 

STRAW.*!* n. s. [rcpeoj^ Saxon; .^roo, Dutch. 
Dr. Johnson. — The Saxon forms of this word are 
also ]«iiap, mieo, ycpea, fCpe; the last of which is 
ouf old English. “ Of stre many a load.” Chaucer, 
Kn.’Tale. Our northern wonl is still sireea.] 

I, The stalk on which corn 'grows, and from whicb 
it is threshed. 


1 can counterfeit the de^ tragedian. 

Tremble and start at wagging of a straw, 

Intoning deep suspicion. Shahspeare, Bid. III. 

Plate tin with gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtlm ta^Ms; 

Arm it in nw, a pigmy’s doth pierce it. Shdspeare. 

i^let inlwy and straw ripened apparently; but the apple 
in the straw more. Bacon, Jfat. Mist. 

My new straw^, that’s trimly li^’d with green, 
l*t Pog» wear. Gt^, Pastorals. 

Mor^f^t he treads, more tall he seems to rise, 

And strata a itraio.breadth nearer to the skies. 7 'ickeU. 

2. Any thing proverbially worthless. 

II9 arms, thy liberty, beside 
AE that’s on th’ otttndc of riiy hide, 

AMmiaehy nulitBry law, 

.Ofwhkh I will not hate one sfnito. Nudibras. 

: *3% not n straw mattiu' whether die main cause be right or 
’tmong. VEstrangr. 


2b QmhfirAt - See Tb Srikw. 

9l«A^rBBRRV.t’ «• [yn^aria, Let rcpim-bepie, 
'• Ji^rai. Mir. IL Tooke considers Urameny as 
|^^g4)erry, ifrtgr-berry, from stram, or strew. 


He would have been pleasml to find, in a curious 
old book, his statement raitly illustrated; the straw- 
bei^ being there called «* from the manheiwin 
which it is set in beds, not cast in heaps, but^ as it 
were strawed here and there at manifest distances.” 
Dyet’s Dry Dinner, 1599.] A plant- Miller. 

Content with food, which nature freely hred. 

On wildings and on strawberries thqr fed. Dryden. 

Straudferries, by thmr fi-agrent smell, seem to be cordial: 
the seeds obtained by shaking the ripe fruit in winter, are an 
excellent remedy agniniit the stone. Tiie juice of strawberries 
and lemons in spriug-water is an excellent, drink in bilious 
fevers. ArbMnot on Diet. 

Stra'wbebky Tree. n. s. l^rbutm, Lat] It is ever 
green, the leaves roundish and serrated on the 
edges: the fruit is of a fleshy substance, and very 
like a strawberry. Miller. 

Stra'wbuilt. adj. [^straio and built.] Made up of 
straw. 

They oil the smoothed plank, 

The suburb of their citadel. 

New rubb’d with balm, expatiate. Milton, 

Stra'wcolouked. adj. [s/raw aud colour.] Of a licht 
yellow. 

I will discharge it in your sirawrnfouPd beard. Shakspcarc. 

Stra'wstufeed.# adj. [i/raw and sti^'.] Stufled 
with straw. 

So rides he mounted on the iiiarkctKlay, 

Upon a strauHdaff'd pauncl all Uic way. Bp. UaU, Sat. iv. 2. 

Stra'wWorm. n. 5. [s/raw and worn -• phrpytminn, T .n t.] 
A worm bred in straw. 


Stra'wy.*!* adj. [from s/mw.] 

1. Mode of straw; consisting of straw. 

There the strawy Greeks, ripe fur his ulge. 

Fall down before him, like the mower's swatli. Shukspeare. 

In a field of corn, blown upon by the wind, there will ap¬ 
pear waves of a colour diflering from that of the rest; the’* 
wind, by depressing some of the cars, and not others, makes 
the one reflect more from the lateral and ftraigy parts than the 
rest. _ Moyle an Colours. 

2. Like straw ; light. 

Luther hath these words: the epistle — is contentious, swell¬ 
ing, dry, strawy. 

KnaU, Char. Mosul, ^c.m Chifiingworth, ch. 2. { 8. 

To STRAY.'f' V. n. [stroe, Danish, to scatter; strav- 
viare, Italian, to wander. Dr. Johnson. — To sirty, 
is the Sax. jtrpmjan, to sc.atter. The Goth, sf rowan. 
Sax. fcpeapian, jrpepian, jtipepan, y^mjan, pro- 
ceetl from straw, or as our peasantry still pronounce 
it strah 1 and astray, or astrayed, means Crowed, 
scattered and t^persed ns the straw is about the 
fields. Mr. H. Tookc^ Div. of Purl. i. 469.] 

1. To wander; to rove. 

My eye, descending from the hill, surv^s 
Where Thames among the wanton valley strays. Denham. 

Lo, the glad gales o’er all her beauties stray. 

Breathe on her lips, and in her bosom play. Pope. 

2. To rove out of the way; to range b^ond the 
proiier limits. 

What grace bath thee now hither brought this way ? 

Or doen thy feeble feet unweeting hither tiray. S^tenser. 

No: where eon I stray. 

Save back to England? all the woriiPs my Iray. ISiahspeare. 

She doth stray about 
By holy errases, where she kneeung prays 
For happy wedlock hours. Siaktpeare. 

Wand^t thou within this lucid orb. 

And stray’d from those fur fields of Imbt rixive. 

Amidst this new creation want^st a guuie 

To recondnet thy st^s ? Dryden. 

3. To err; to aevu^ from the right. 

We have erred and strayed.. Cumon Prs^r. 
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To Stra\.v. at To mislead. Obsolete. 
Hath not else his 

^^raj^d his affection in unlawful love? 

Stray, n. s. [from the verb.] 


Skaktpeare, 


1. Any creatare wandering beyond its limits; any 
thing lost by wandering. 

She hath herself not only well defended, 

But taken and impounded as tutray 

The king of Scots. Shatenpeare, Hen. Y. 

Should I take yon for a ttray, * 

You must be kept a year and dar. Hudibrat. 

When he has traced his talk through all its wild rambles, 
det him bring home his Hrayj not like the lost sheep with joy, 
but with tears of penitence. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Seeing him wander about, I took him up for a stray. 

JDrydeii. 

He cries out nci^bour, hart thou seen aifro^ 

Of bullocks and of heifers pass this wa3' ? * Addison. 

2. Act of wandering. 

I would not from your love make such a stray. 

To match you where I hate. Skakspeare. 

.Stra'yer.* w. s. [from stray.'} One who strays; a 
wanderer. Huloet. 

Hubberdin, an old divine of Oxford; a great itrakr abroad 
in all quarters of the realm. Fox, Acts, &c. of Bp. Latimer. 

Stra^ying.# n.s. [from sfra^.] The act of roving; 
the act of going astray. 

Oo you see thousand litue motes tmd atoms wandring u{> and 
down in a sun-beam ? It is God that so peoples it; and he 
guides their innumerable and irregidar slrayings. 

Bp. Hopkins, Expos, and Disc. p. 267. 

STREAK. M. s. [pcpice, Saxon; strelre, Dutch; 
strieca, Itai.] A line of colour different from that 
of the ground. Sometimes written stroke. 

The west yet glimmers witli some strciJcs of day; 

Now spurs tne iated traveller apace, 

To gain the timely inn. Skakspeare, Macbeth. 

What mean those colour’ll streaks in heaven, 

Distended, as the brow of God appeas’d ? Mitlon, P. L. 

The nigh^Mincs on, we eagt^r to pursue 
'Till the iMt streaks of dying day withdrew. 

And doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. JJryden. 

Ten wildings have I lather’d for niy dear; 

How ruddy, like your lips, their stress sippeiu 1 JDryden. 

While till' fantastick tulip strives to break 
In two-fold beauty, aniMi psuteil streak. Prior. 


To Streak, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To stripe; to variegate in hues; to dapple. 

All the \ canlings which were streak'd and pied. 

Should full as Jacob’s hire. Skakspeare, k[ereh. of Yen. 

Amule, admirably streaked and dappled with white and black. 

Saiulys, Journey. 

To-morrow, ere firesh morning streak the cast. 

With first approach of light we must be ris’n. 

And at our pleasant l.ibour,t(f reform _ 

Yon flowery arbours. AlUtofi, P. L. 

Now let us leave this earth, and lift our eye 
To the large convex of yon azure sky; 

Behold it like an ample curtain sprt^. 

Now streak'd and glowing with the morning red; 

Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright. 

And chusihg sable for the peaceful night. Prior. 

2. To Stretch. Obsolete. 

She lurks in midst of all her den, and streaks 
From out a whirlpool idl her necks; 

't^ere, glotu^ round her rock, to fish she falls. Chapmasi, 

Stre'aky. adj. [from stre£.} Striped.; variegated 
by hues. 

when the hoary head is hid in snow. 

The life is in the leaf, and still between 

The fits of falling snows appears the streaky green. Dryden. 

STREAM, n. s. [ptpeam, Saxon ; straum, Icelandick; 
stroanif Dutch.] ^ 


1. A running water; the cotme of ronning water; 
current. 

As plays the sun upon the glavyjfrMHi, j. 

Twinkling another counterfmted beam. Stakspemre, Hen. Vi, 
He brouj^t streams out of the roek, and caused waters to 
nm down like rivers. ^ Pi.lxrmi.i6. 

Cocytus nam’d, of lamentation loud 
Heard in the rueful stream ; fierce Plilegethon, 

Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage; 

Far otif from these, a slow and silent stream, 

Lethe the river of oblivion, rolls 

Her wat’iy labyrinth. MiUon, P, L, 

O could iVow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as thou art my tlicmc, 

Tho’ deep, yet tlcar, tho’ gentle, yet not dull. 

Strong without rage, without o'eraowing full. Denham, 
Thus from one common source our streams divide; 

Ours is the Trojan, yours the Arcadian side. Dryden, 

Divided intciWs, while thou thiiik’st to sway, 

Draw like two brooks thy middle streme, awaj-. Dryden, 

2. Any thing issuing from a head, and moving for¬ 
ward with continuity of parts.' 

I'lie breath of the Lord is like a stream of brimstone. sfmiaA. 
You, Dranccs, never want a stream of words. Dryden, 

The stream of hcnefieeiicc hath, by several rivulets wliich 
have since fallen into it, wonderfully enlarged its current. 

Atterbnry. 

3. Any thing forcible and continued. 

Had their cables of iron chains had any great length, they 
hud been unportable; and being short, the ships mutt have 
sunk at an anchor in any stream of weather. Bedegh, 

It is looked upon as insolence for a man to adhere to his own 
opinion against the current stream of antiquity. Loeke. 

4. Course; current. 

The tery stream o/ his life, and the business he hath helmed, 
must give him a better prochmmtion. ^kspeare. 

To Stream, w. n, \$treyma, Icelandick. 

1. To flow; to run in n continuous current. 

God bade the ground be dry. 

All but between those banks where rivers now 

Stream, and perpetual draw their humid tnun. Milton, P, L, 

. On all sides round 

Streams the black blood, and smokes upon the ground. Pope, 

2. To emit a current; to pour out water in*a stream; 
to be ovirflown. 

Tlicn grateful Greece with streaming eyes would raise 
Ilistorick inartilcs to record his praise. Pipe. 

3. To issue forth with continuance, not by fits. 

Now to impartial love, that god most high. 

Do my sighs stream. StuAs^are, AlPs Well. 

From opening skies may streaming glories shine, 

And saints embrace thee. Pope. 

To Stream.*!* ». a. 

1. I'o pour; to send forth. 

.She at length will stream 
Sonic dew of grace into my witlier’d heart. 

After long sorrow and consuming smart. 

Spenser, Hymn to Beauty, 

2, To mark witli colours or embroidery in long 
tracks. 

Tlie herald’s mantle is streamed with gold. Bacon. 

Stre'amer. n. s. [from stream.} An ensign ; a flag; 
a pennon; any thing flowing loosely from a stock. 
His brave fleet. 

With ulken streamers the young Phoebus fanning. Shak^eare, 
The rosy inor 1 liegnn to rise. 

And wav’d her saffVon streamer through the skies. Dryden. 

Brave Rupert from alar appears, 

Whose waviofi streamers the glad general knows. Dryden. 

I'he man ot sense bis meat devours; 

But only smells the peel and flowers: 

And he must be an idle dreamer. 

Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the streamer. Prkt, 

Stbe'amlet.# n.s. [from sfream.] A small atrefin. 
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- , " :Unnuinbe(*d gUtterios tttemiku play’d, 

Aiid hurled tntj where tSeir weten ween. 

7 %omton, Cmlle 6 f Indolence. 

Mtturc I'll court in her dhjueiter'd haunts, 

^ mountbn, Meadow, tfreamlet, grove, or cell: 

' Where the pois’d lark his evening ditty jaunts. 

And health, and peace, and contemplation dwell. 

' Smilef, Ode to Inde^denre. 

His last cascade—is formed ty the same stream wnich runs 
through Vitgtrs grove, but somewhat au^ented by a few 
tlreamleh which it meets in its passage. 

Omvei, Recollect, of Shenttone, p. 6o. 

Stiw'auy. a^. [from stream.'} . > 

1. Abounding in running water. 

Arcadia, 

However itreamj now, adust and dry, 

Deny’d the goddess water: where deep Melos, 

And rocky Gratis flow, the chariot smoak’d 

. Obscure with rising,dust. 

2 . IHowing with a current. 

Before him daiuing his enormous sliieid. 

Like the broad sun, dfumin’d all the field; 

Ills nodding helm emits a tlremny ray. 

To STBEEK.=i^ V. a. fjTpcccnn, Sax. expandcre, to 
stretch.] To lay oilt a dead body. North. Ray. 

Durand gives a pretty exact account of some of the cere¬ 
monies used at laying out the body, as they arc at present 
practised in the north of England, where the laying out is 
cidlid ttreeking. Brand, Pop. Anliq. ii. 144. 

STREET.'!' «.s. [itpa*c, Saxon; strasse, Gcrinan; 
strada, Sitanish and Italian; sireede, Danish; slracl, 
Dutch; stratum, Latin. Dr. Johnson — To these 
words Wochter and Serenius add the Welsh fstrid, 
lce\. straeta, Su. Goilt. ; find consider them 
derived from the verbs sionifying to tread, as tretten. 
Germ, traeda, Su. Goth, having the s (which is 
common) prefixed.] 

1. A way, properly a paved way, between two rows 
of houses. 

He led us through fair streets; and idl the way we w|tit 
there wore gathcrcil people on both sides, standing m a row. 

■ ^ Bacon. 

■i'\ts are no larger than alleys, ^ndys. 

V. When night 

' j ** .the streets, then wander forth the sons 

" Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine; 

Witness the streets of Sodom. Milton, P. I.. 

The Italians say the ancients always considered the situiition 
of a building, wbedicr it were hM or low, in an open square, 
or in a narrow street, and more orless deviated from their rule 
of art. Addison on Italy. 

When you tattle with some crony seiyant in the same street, 
IfSBve your own streeMour open. Swift. 

2 . Pxovcrbially, a publick place. 

That there be no leading into captivity, and no complaining 
in our streets. Psalm exliv. 14. 

<^r public ways would be so crowded, that we should want 
areel~Toom. Addison, Sped. 

Let us reflect upon what wc daily see practised in tlie worhl, 
and can we believe, if on apostle of Christ appeared in our 
streets, he would retract his caution, and command us to be 
conformed to the world ? Rogers, Serm. 

Stre’etwalkeu. ». s. [street and tualk.} A common 
pnwtitute that ofleys herself to sale in the open 
street. 

jSrWt'ETWABn, or SrnE'TWAnn.# n.s. [sfrerfand ward.] 
Xn officer who formerly took care of the streete. 
Sw CowEi» 

Stbsioht.# fli# , c 

U Narrow. Sw SiBAiGHT, and Strait. 

^ [UrktttSt Lat.J Bestrained. 
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Whereas he meant bis corronves t’ apidy. 

And with slreight diet tame his stubborne makidy. 

Spenser, F. < 2 . i. x. ay. 
Streight.# adv. [from the adjective.] Strictly.# 
My lord me sent, and streight behight 
To seek occasion. Spenser, F. Q. ii. iv. 4,^ 

Streight.# «. s. See Strait. * 

Strene.# n. s. [jTpei^ Sox. stirps.] Race; off¬ 
spring: nows^atM. Saucer, Rom. R. 
strength. n.s. [jtrpenjIS, Saxon.] 

1. Force; vigour; power of the body. 

But strengU from truth divided, and from just * 

Illaudable, nought merits but dispraise. MUton, P. L. 

Thou must outlive 

Thy youth, thy strength, thy beauty, which will change 
To wither’d, weak, and grey. Milton, P. L. 

The inmltbig Trojan came, 

And menac’d us with force, our fleet with flame: 

Was it the strength of this tongue-valiant lord. 

In that black hour, that sav’d you from the sword ? liryden. 

2. Power of endurance; firmness; durability; tough¬ 
ness; hardness. 

Not founded on the brittle strength of lioncs. MUton, P. L. 
Firm Dorirk pillars found the solid base, p 
The fair Corinthian crown the higher spare, > 

And all below is stmigM, and all above is grace. ) Drydeu. 

3. Vigour of bny kind; power of any kind. 

Strength there must be, either of love, or war, even such 
contrary ways leading to the Mme unit}-. Ilotyday. 

Cud, in all things wise and just. 

Hinder’d not Satan to attempt the mind 
Of man, with strength entire, and free-will arm’d. MUton, P.L. 
This act 

Shall crush the strength of Satan. MUton, P. 

4. Power of resistance; surriicss; fastness. 

Onr castle’s strength 

Will laugh a siege to scorn. Shakspeare. 

5. Support; security; that which supports. 

Bereave me not thy aid. 

Thy counsel in this uttermost distress. 

My only strength and stay. # MUton, P. L. 

6 . Power of mind; force of any mental faculty. 
Aristotle’s large views, acuteness and penetration of tboiigiit, 

and stren^h of judgement, few have equalled. Locke. 

He enjoyed the greatest strength ot good sense, and the most 
exquisite tti.ste of politeness. p Addison. 

Wc, like friendly colours, found our hearts unite. 

And each from each contract new strength and light. Pope. 

7. Spirit; animation. 

Methinks 1 feel new strength witiiin me rise. 

Wings growing, and dominion given. MUton, P.L. 

Adam and first matron Eve 
Hud ended now their orisons, and found 
Strength added from above, new hope to spring 
Out of despair. _ ^ MUton, P. L. 

8. Vigour of writing; nervous diction; force opposed 
to softness, in writing or painting. 

Leave such to tune them own dull rhymes, and know, 

What’s roundly smooth, or latiguisbiiigly slow, . 

And praise the easy vigour of a line, 

l^cre Denham’s strength and Waller’s sweetness Join. Pope. 

• ^oracci’s strength, Coreggio’s sailer line, 

Paulo’s free strcdie, and Titian’s warmth divine. Pope. 

•9. Potency of liquors. 

I o. Fortification; fortress. 

The rashness of talking Aould not only be retarded Iw the 
guanl of our heart, but fenced in by certmn strengths placed 
m the mouth. R. Jonson, Itheoveries. 

He thought 

This inaccessible RrcNgM to have seis’d. MUtep,£,L. 

Betray’d in all hisstrengMs, the wood beset; 

All instruments, all arts of ruin met. Deitham. 

II. Support; maintenance of power. 


Prior. 


Pope, Iliad. 
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What thev boded would be a mincbief to us, }uu are pro* 
viding lihall M one of our principal itrengjOu. Sprat, Semi. 

12. Legal force; validity; security, 
t * Confidence imparted. 

Certain lervices woe due from the soldier to his captain, 
and from die lapiain to the prince, and upon the etrenglh of 
such tenure, in after times, the descendents of these ^ple 
and their kings did subsist and make their wars. Davenant. 

The allies, after a successful summer, are too apt, upon the 
ttrenglh of it, to neglect their preparations for the ensuing 
campaign. Addkon. 

14. Armament; forqe; power. 

What is his ttrenglh by land ? Skaktpeare, Ant. and Cleop. 
Nor was there wy otlier ttrenglh designed to attend about 
his highness than one regiment. Clarendon. 

15. Persuasive prevalence; argumentative force. 

This presupposed, it may then stand very well with ttrenglh 

and soundness of reason, thus toliaBWcr. Hwdeer. 

To Strength, w. a. To strengthen. Not used. 
Edward’s happy*order’d reign, most fertile breeds 
Plenty of mi^ty spirits, to ttrenglh bis state. Darnel. 

To Stre'nuthen. v.a. [from strength.'} 

1. To make strong. 

2. To confirm; to establish. 

Authority is by nothing so mucli tlrengthened and confirmed 
as by custom; for no umii easily distrusts tlic things which he 
and all men have been always brcij up to. Temple. 

Tbcc, bold Longinus! uli the Nine inspire. 

And bless your critiek with a poet’s fire: 

An ardent judge, who, aealous in his trust, 

Wit|i warmth gives sentence, yet is alwavs just; 

Whose own example tlrtnglhms all hi» faws. 

And is himself that great sublime he draws. Pope. 

If it were true that women were thus naturally vain and 
light, then how much more blanieablc is that education, which 
bceiiis contrived to strengthen and increase this folly. Law. 

3. Tu animate; to fix.in resolution. 

Let us rise up and build: so they strengthened their hands 
for this work. ' AV*. ii. jg, 

Churgo Joshua, and encourage him and strengthen him. 

. Denterommp. 

4. To make to increase in power or security. 

I.ct noble Warwick, Cobham, and the rest. 

With powerful policy itrengthen themselves. 

Shalipeare, Hen. VI. 
They sought the tUmglhenmg of the heathen. i Atae. vi. 
To Stre'ngthen. v,\i. To grow strong. 

Oh men for flalt’ry and deceit renown’d ! 

Thus when y’ are young ye Icnru it ail like him. 

Till, as your years increase, that strengthens too, 

T* undo poor maids. Otwap, Orphan. 

The disease that shall destroy at length. 

Crows with his growth, and strengthens with his strength. 

Pope. 

Si’Re'ngthener. ■) n.s. [from strengt?iett: by cou- 
Stre'ngthneb. 5 traction slrengthner. 

1. Hiat wfaicli gives strength; tliat which makes 
strong. 

Ourfick is a prent slrengthner of the stomach upon decays of 
npratitc or indigestion. Temple. 

2. [In medicine.3 Strengtheners add to tlie bulk and 

firmness of the solids: cordials are such as drive 
on the vital actions; but these such as confirm the 
stamina. Quincy. 

Stbe'mgthleIs. adj. [from strength,} 

1. Wanting strength; deprived of strength. 

Yet are these feet, whose strengthlets stay is numb. 

Unable to support this lump of clay. Shakipeare, Hen. VI. 

As the wretch, whose feyer>weaken’d joints, 

I4ks etrengfhleH hinges, buckle under life. 

Impatient of his fit, br^s like a fire 

Out of his keeper’s arms. Shnkspeare, Hen. iV. 

2 . Wanting potency; weak. Used of litjuors. 

voi» IV. 
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Tills liquor must be inflammable or not, and yet subtile an 
jiungent, which may be called fpirit} or else strengMeti or in- 
dmo, which may be named phlegm. Boole. 

STRE'NUOUS. adj. Istremus, Lat.] 

1. Brave; bold; active; valiant; dangerously la¬ 
borious. 

Nations grown corrupt 
Love bondm more than liberty; 

Bondage wiUi eMe than tlrenuout liberty. MUton, S. A. 

2. Zealous; wehemeht. 

He reiolres to be ttrenuotu tor taking ofi’ the t^ i^inst 
the maxims of all wise Christian ^vernments, which aTways 
had some established religion, leawng at liest a toleration to 
others. fiaj/I to Pape. 

Citizens within the bills of mortality have been strenuous 
against the church and crown. Swijl. 

Stre'ncouslv. adv. [from strenuous.} 

1. Vigorously; actively. 

Many can use both hands, yet will there divers remmn that 
can strenuouslp make use of neither. Broom, Vulg. Err. 

2. Zealously; vehemently; with ardour. 

Writers dispute ttrenuously for the liberty of consdenee, and 
inveigh largely against all ecclesiastichs under the name of h^ 
church. Sunjt. 

There was no true Catholick but slrenuouslp contended for 
it. Waterlmut. 

Stre'nuousness.# «. s. [from strenuous.} The state 
of being strenuous; earnestness; laboriousness. 

*' Scott. 

Stre'pent.* a^. [strepens, Lat.] Noisy; loud. 

Peace to the strepent horn ! 

Let no harsh dissonance disturb Uie moru; 

No sounds inelegant and rude 

Her sacred solitude profane. Shenstone, Ode to Rand Elegance. 
Stbe'perous. adj. Isirepo, Lat.] Loud; noisy. 

Porta conceives, because in a streperous eruption it riseth 
against fire, it doth therefore rerist lightning. Broom. 

STRESS. «.s. [jrece, Saxon, violence; or from 
distress.} 

If Importance; important part. 

. The stress of the fable lies upon tlie hazard of having a 
numerous stock of children. L'Estrange, 

This, on which the great stress of the business dwen^ 
would hav . been made out with reasons sufficient. Lodiei - 

2. Importance imputed; weight ascribed. 

A body may as well lay too little as too much stress i^ion a 
dream; but the less we heed them the better. L'Estrange, 
It shewed how very little dress is to be laid upon the ptece* 
dents they bring. LesBe. 

Consider how meat a s&eu he laid upon this duty, while 
upon earth, and how earnestly he recommend^ it. Attetiury. 

3. Violence; force, either acting or sufiered. 

By streu of weather driv’n, 

At last they landed. Dryder. Ain, 

Though the faculties of the mind are improved exercise, 
yet they must not be put to a stress beyond their strength. 

Zocle. 

To Stress. ». a. [Evidently from distress.} To distress; 
to put to hardships or difficulties. 

Stirred with pity of the stressed plight 
Of this sad realm. Spenser. 

To STRETCH. ». a. [ftpeccan, Saxon; strecken, 
Dutch.] • 

1. To extend : to spread out to a distance. 

The stretching out of his wings shall fill the breadth of thy 
iRnd. 4) Is. viii. 8 . 

Stretch thine hand unto Uie poor. Ecchu. vii. js- 

Take thy rod, and stretdi out thine hand. Ea. vii. ly. 
Eden stretch’d her line 
From Aunin, eastward to the rov^ towers 
Of great Sclencia, built by Grecian kings. JUiUon. 

2 . To elongate, or strain to a greater space. 

R^ons to which 

All thy dominion, Adam, is no more 

5 z 
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• ' Than what Ai* eardea i« to all th« eanli, 

Ani all Ae tea, from one enUre ^bose 
Stretch’d into lougitude^ « iTifton. 

3. To expand; to diaplay. 

LeriaAan on Ae deep, 

Stretch’d like a nromontory, sle^i.- Mdlon. 

What more likely to ttretcb the heavens, and lay the 
foundation of the earA, Ann infinite power?- Tdmton. 
.4. To strain to the utmost 

This kiss, if it durst speak, * 

Would rtretoh Ay spirits op mto the air. ShaShpedre, K. Ijear. 

5. To make tense. ♦ . 

.So the etretek’d cord Ac .shackl’d dancer tries. Sadlh. 

6 . To cany by violence fitrther than is right; to 
strain: as, to stretch a te:iCt; to stretch credit. 

To Stretch. A n. 

1. To be extended, locally, intdlectually, or conse- 
■ quentially. - 

Idolatry is a horrible sin, yet doth repentance stretch unto it. 

WhUg^. 

A third ? n fourth ?* 

What 1 will Ae line stretch out to A* crack of doom ? 

Shakspearc. 

This to rich Ophir’s rising morn is known, 

And stretch’d out tar to the burnt swarthy zone. Cotuky. 
Your dungeon stretching far and wide beneath. Miltmt. 

2. To bear extension without rupture. 

The inner membrane, that involved Ae liquors of Ac egg,' 
because it would stretch and yield, reindhied unbroken. Boi/te. 

3. To sally beyond the truth. 

What an allay do we find to the credit of the most pro¬ 
bable event, that is rejKirled by one who uses to stretch 9 

Gov. the Tongue. 

Stretch. «. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Extension; reach; occupation of more space. 

At all her stretch her little wings she spread 

' And with her feather’d arms embrac’d the dead: 

Then flickering to his pallid lips, she strove 

To print a hiss. Dryden, Ceyx and Atcyo. 

Disruption, as strong as they are, the bones would be in 
some danger of, upon a great and sudden strefcA or contortiop, 
if they were diy. Bay m the Creation. 

2 . Force of body extended. 

He Aought to swim Ae stormy maiii, 

Sy stretch of arms the A^nt shore to g«n. Dryden, Mu. 

3. EfTort; struggle: from the act of running. 

Those put a lawful auAorite upon the streUA to the abuse 

of power, under the colour or prerorativc. VEstrange. 

Upon this alarm we made incredible stretches towards Ac 
South, to gain the fastnesses of Preston. Addison. 

4. Utmost extent of meaning. 

Quotations, in their utmost stretch, van signify no more 
than that Luther lay under severe agonies of mind. Alterbury. 

5. Utmost reach of power. 

This is Ae utmost stretch that nature van. 

And all beyond is fulsome, false, and vain. GranvUle. 

Stre'tcher. n. s. [from stretch.J 

1. Any thing used for extenrion. 

His hopes ensUI’d 

His strengA, the stretv^r of Ulysses’ string 

And bis steeles piercer. Chapman. 

2. A term in bricklaying. 

Tooth in Ae streifhiog course two inches with titesirelrher 
• only. Afoxon. 

3. Tne timber uo^t which the rower plants his feet. 

Thl^liery qipeiA inflames his foazfol friends, 

They tpg at every oar, and every drstcher bends. Jir^Se^ 

Wit STREW.'^ «. Us [TOe orthography of this word 
tt dwbtful; is soniatimes written stract and 
. aoo^Imes -I 4iive taken both: Skinner 

4Dd .Ju^^ Their 

reasons wilt apjiear;iDi the word from which it may 
Ootindc; strq^ Dutch; 
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jtpwjnan, Saxon; streuont, German; uroe, Dwiisli. 
Perhaps sirtm » being that which reconciles 
rtymology with pronunciation. Dr. Johnson.— 
I may add the Sex. pcpeopian, and the Sw^Rsh 
Smsi, as Junius writn iti and os it is 
oaen. written in our ttanslation of the Bible, is 
rtnctly confOTmablfi 10 the etymology, viz. to the 
^th. s^mwaw, which, as vrbll as the jSaxon verbs, 
Mr. H. Tooke derive from strap.^ 

1. To spread b^ being scattered; 

The snow which rdpes Ac top of Ilndus strew. 

Did never whiter shew, Spenser 

Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? ‘ 

The birds of Ileav’n shall Vindicate their grain. Pope. 

2. To spread by scattering. 

1 thoughft thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid, 

- And not have thy^fteve. Shakspeare, Handel. 

Here lie tears of perfect moan, 

Wept for Aeein Helicon; 

And some flowers and some bays, 

For thy herse, to strew the ways. MUlon, Ep. M. Wmeh. 

3. 'I o scatter hxisely. 

Tlic «Jf he burnt in the fire, ground it to powder, and 
sfrnwed It upon the water, and made Israel drink of it. 

With rnrics and nocturnal orgies fir’d, 

Whom ev’n the savage beasts had spar’d, they kill’d. 

Anil slrew’d his mangled limbs aliout the field. Dryden, 

Stre'winu.# n. s. [from strew.] Any thing 6t to be 
strewed. hiasem 

The herbs, that have on them Ac cold dew o’ the night 
Arc itrewings fitt’st for graves. Shakspeare, CyniMhie. 

Stre'wjmemt. ». 5. [from strew.} Any thing scattered 
ill decoration. 

doubtful,—-For charitable prayers, 

Shards, niuts, and |jebblci» shcniid be thrown on herj 
Yet here she is allow’d her vir^u chants. 

Her maiden -trewmenls, and Ac hriii^ng home 
Of bell and burial. Shakspeare, Handel. 

STJIJ'.>E. n. s. [Latin.] In natural liistoiy, the smnU 
rhaniiels in the shells of cockles and scallops. 

The salt, leisurely permitted to Aoot of itself in the liquor 
exposed to the open air, did shoot into more fair ciystidline 
than those that were gained out of Ae remaining part 
of Ae same liquor by a more hasty evaporation. S^v. 

Stri'ate. ■> adj. Istria:, Lat. stric, Fr.] Formed in 
Stri'atei)^ strim. 

These efliiiviiims fly by strutted atoms and winding particles 
as Des conceivctli, or glide by streams attracted from’ 
either pole unto Ae equator. Bromi, Vidg. Err 

Des Cartes imagines this earth once to have been a smi, and 
so the centre of a lesser vortex, whose axis still kept Ae same 
posture, by reason of the striate particles finding no fit pores 
for Acir passages, Imt only jp this direction. Ray. 

Crystal, when incorponite(| with the fibroue talcs, shews 
if broke, a striated 01 fibrous texture, Kke those talcs. ’ 

tf'oqsbeard. 

Stri'atuue. n. 5. [sprite, Lat strieure. Fr.] Dnno- 
aitioB of strite. 

Parts of tuberous hieniatita; shew several varieties in the 
crusts, striature, and texture of Ae body. Woodward. 

Strich. ». s. [rg/yf, Gr. strix, Lat] A bird of bad 
omen. 

The ili-fac’d owl, deaA's dreadful messenger, * 
hoarse ni^ht-raven, thimp of doleful drere 
The leather-wiimed bat, day’s enemy, ’ 

The rnefot strich, still waiung on Ae bier. .'^vnsvr.« 

Stbi'cken. The ancient: participle of sirilte 
it has in the antiquated phrase stricken, (tliaTis, 
adTanped in years,) a meanii;^ not borrowed from 
strike. 
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Tlie MmdDgeit nuiiicn were lo conquered by tbe utoruj, 
»i tfanv thought it best with ttrkken tub to yield to bo go- 
vemetl tw it. Suh^y, 

■ That iuall I ahew, at wire at hound 
The ilricken deer doth challenge by the bleeding wound. 

Spetuer, 

Abraham and Sarah were old, and well ttricken in age. 

Oetietii, 

With UindnesB were there thicken. H'itd. zis. 17. 

Parker and Vaughon,' having had a controTeray touching 
certain arms, were appointed to run some conrscs, when Par¬ 
ker was itrieken into the mouth at the first course. Bacon. 

Thoufd> the earl of Ulster was of greater power than any 
other subject in Ireland, yet was he so far stricken in years, as 
that ho was unable to manage tbe martial afi^rs. Daines. 

StRi'ckle, or Strickler, or Strickless, or SlritcheL’Y 
n. s, 

1. That which strikes tKe corn to level it witli the 

bushel. Ainmorth, 

'l^e tlrickter is a thing that goes along with the measure, 
which is a strmght board widi a staffc fixed in the side, to 
draw over coni in measureing, that it exceed not tlie height of 
the measure. Holme, Acad, of Arm. p. 3.17. 

This level measure of grain is here proviucially termed strike, 
and tlricklest. Shaw, Hitt, of Slaffitrdthire, 

2. Strickle is an instrument used to whet scythes with. 


North. 

Grose. 

STRICT, ad/, [strictus, Lat.] 

I. Exact; accurate; rigorously nice. 
Tbou’lt fall into deception unaware, ^ 

Not keeping strudest watch. 

Milton. 

As legions in the field their front dis;iiay, 

T'o try the fortune of some doubtful day. 

And move to meet their foes with sober |iace, 
Strict to their figure, though in wider space. 

Dryden. 

He checks the liold design; 

And rules as strict his labour’d works confiuc. 
As if the Stagyrite o’erlouk’d each line. 

Pajte. 


2. .Severe * rigorous; not mild; not indulgent. 

Implore her, in my voice, that she inidce friends 

To tlie strict deputy! Shaktpeare, Meat, for Mem. 

Thy will 

By nature free, not over-rul’d by fate 

liicxtriciible, or strict necessity. MUlon, /*. 7 .. 

If a strict hand be kept over children from the beginning, 
they will in that age be tractable; and if, us they grow up, 
the rigour be, as thev deserve it, gently relaxed, furuicr re¬ 
straints will increase their love. Lm-ke. 

Niima the rites of strict religion knew; 

On ev’ry altar laid the ineensc due. Prior. 

3. Confined; not extensive. 

As they took the compass of their commission stricter or 
iaigcr, so their dealings were more or less moderate. Hooker. 

4. Close; tight. 

The god, with speedy pasb, 

Just thought to Btiain her in a strict embrace. JDryden. 

The fatal noose performed its' office, and with most strict 
ligll^tre squeezed the blood into his face. Arhuthnof. 

5. Tense; not relaxed. 

We feel our fibres grow strict or lax according to the state 
of the air. ArlMnot. 


Stui'ctly. adv. [from s/r/cf.j 

1. Exactly; with rigorous accuracy. 

< His horse-troupes, that the Vantgard ted, he strictly did 
command, » 

To ride their horses temperately. Chapman. 

The other parts being nosser, composed not only vrater, 
^ strictly so cidled, but the iraole -mass orBqind bodies. BnrHct, 
. — Cbaige him strictly 

to proceed, but wait my l^ber pleasure. Dryden. 

a. Rigorously; severely: without reimasion or inthil- 
gcnce. 


In the disehalge of thy place, set before thee the best 
examples; and niter a time set befote thee drine own, and 
examine tliysclf ririctly whether thou didst not best at fim. 

* Bacon. 

God may with the greatest justice strietlf require endeavours 
frdtn us, and without any incoiuistency mth his goodness in¬ 
flict penalties on those wno are wanting. Bogers. 

A wrak prince again disposed tbe people to new attempts, 
which it was the clergy’s duty to endeavour to prevent, if 
some of them hold not proceeds upon a topick that, strictly 
followed, would enslave all mankind. Sn^. 

3. Closely; tightly; with tenseness. 

Stri'ctness. «. 5. [fi'om strict.'] 

1. Exactness; rigorous accuracy; nice r^ulorily. 

I could not grant too much or distrust too uttic to men, 
that pretended singular piety and religious strictness. 

Kine Charles. 

Such of them us cannot lie concealed connive at, Qiough in 
die strictness of your judgement you cannot pardon. liryden. 

Who were made privy to the secrets of Heaven, but such as 
performed his rcvealecfwill at an higher rate of strictness than 
the rest? South. 

Eusebius, who is not in strictness to be reckoned with the 
Ame-Nicenes. IVatectand. 

Though in strictness our Saviour might have pleaded exemp¬ 
tion froin the Jewish tribute, he exerted his divine power in a 
miracle to pay it. Bikers. 

2. Severity; rigour. 

These commissioners proceeded with such strictness and 
seierity at> did much obscure die king’s mercy. 

Bacon, Hen. VII, 

3. Closcne.ss; tightness; not laxity. 

Sthi'cture. «. s. [from strictura, Lat. a spark.] 

1. A stroke; a touch. 

The God of nature Implanted in their vegetable natures 
uertaiii passive strictures, or signatures of diat wisdom wBi^ 
liath made and ordered all things with the highest reason. 

Hate, 

2. Contraction ; closure by contraction. 

As long as there is thirst, with a free passage by urine, and 
slrirfure of the vessels, so lon^ is water safely taken. 

Arbutknot, 

3. A sligiit toucli upon a subject; not a set dis¬ 
course. 

Thus have 1 past thriffigh all your letter, and given myself 
the liberty of these.sirietHres, by way of r^ecdon on all and 
every passage. ^ Hammond. 


STRIDE. n.s. [jxjiiEbe, Sax.] A long step; a step 
taken witli great violence; a wide divarication of 
the legs. 

I’ll speak between die change of man and boy. 

With a reed voice, and turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride. Shakspeare, Merck, of Ven. 

The monster—moved on with horrid strides. M'tton. 
Her voice theatrically loud. 

And masculine her stri^. ^ Swift. 

To Stride, v. n. pret strode or stridt part. pass. 
stridden, [from tbe noun.] 

1. To walk with long steps. 

Mcjts ill the middle of the shining shield 
Is grav’d, and strides along the liquid field. iJiydeu. 

To Jove, or to thy father Neptune, ^y. 

The brethren cty’d, and instant strode away. P^, 

2. To Stand with the legs far from each other. 

2h S'JCRiDB. V. a. To pass by a st^p. ' 

See him stride 

Valiies wide. Ariulhnol, 


STJIJ'DOB.^ n. s. [Latin.] A qm'ck loud noise; 
a clap. 

Jutuma from a&r beheld het fly. 

And knew the ill omen by bar screaming ciy. 

And stridor at her wings. Hrydan, JSn. 
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Srai^DULOtTS.'f' {ttriduli^ Latin.] Making a 
amall noise; hissing; creaking; chattering. 

Not a $tridMlout jav, not a petolt-nt sparrow. 

Bp.HiUl, Beau^md Unity (f the Chur^. 
It ariseii from a small and itridwwi noise, which, being 
firmly rooted maketh a divulnon of parts. Brown. 


STRIFE-T «• *• old Frendi, contention; 

discord ; from estriver. See To Strive.] 

1. Contention: contest; discord; ww; lawsuit. 

I and my people wore at great tlt^e with the children of 
Ammon. Judg. xii. a. 

Some preach Christ even of envy and lirife, and some of 
good-will. _ PW/. i.ii. 

He is proud, knowing nothing; but doating about questions 
and slrj/e of words. i Tim. vi. 4. 

Acts of hateful ^rife, hateful to all. MdUm, P. L. 

These vows, thus granted, rais’d a tlrife above 
Betwixt the god of war and queen of love: v 

She granting first, had right of time to plead; 

But he had grant^ too, and would vbcMe. Drydm, 

"ns diis that shakes our country with darms. 

And ghrea up Rome a prey to Roman arms. 

Produces fraud, and cruelty, and AMsm. 

inheriting no etrtfe. 

Nor marrying discord in a noble wife. Piyir. 

3 . Contest of emulation. 


Thus gods contended, noble tfri/e / 

Who most should ease ^e wants of life. Congreve. 

By wise governing, it may be so ordered, that both sides 
dhall be at elr^e, not which shall flatter most, but which shall 
do the prince and the publick the most honest and the most 
iaithfhl service. Davenant. 


3. Opposition; contrariety; contrast. 

Artificial strife 

•' Lives in those toudies, fivelier than life. Shahpeare. 

4^ Natural contrariety; as, the strife of aSd and 
alkali. 


Srni'FErtn.. aiy. {strife taAJuR.'] C-ontentions; dis¬ 
cordant 

Th* ape was ttrVeJtd and amUtious, 

And the fox guileiul and most covetous. Spemer. 

I know not what new creation may creep forth from the 
str^td heap of things, into which, as into a second chaos, wc 
are nllen. ’ >S(i. 

Stri'gmeht. rtk s. [strigvientum, from siringo, Lat. to 
acrapa.] Scraping; recrement. 

Many, besides tne strigmevts and sudorons adhenons from 
mens hands, acknowledge that nothii^ propeedeth from ^id 
in its usual decoction. Brown, Vwlg. Brr. 

To STRIKE. T). a. pret struck or strook ; part 
pass, struck, strucken, stricken, or strook. [ajtpican, 
Suon; streichen, German; adstrykia, Icdandick; 
Strieker, Danish.] 

I.- To act upon by a blow; to hit with a blow. 

He at Fhilipid kq>t 

Hu sword e’en like a dancer, while I Bruttc 

The lean and wriiAled Cassius. SMupeare, Ant. and Oeop. 

We will deliver you the cauleb 
Why 1 , that (fid love Cmbt when 1 ttndt him. 

Proceeded thus. StuJtgpeurt, Jtd. Cm. 

I nniA 

But wail hU fidl, whom 1 nqrself strndi down. 

Shakspeare, Ma^tk. 
Then on the eroufl hf cast a furioai lode, 

Aoi wither’d all thAr strength beibre he ttnek. Dryden. 

i; ^opunidi;. to aCHiot 

■ . ;V'0 pydf ** just is not good, nor to rtrUe princes for 

JVw. xvii. a6. 

3» To daekj fio throw by r quick motion, 

, bbi^ M the two ride-posta, • E*. »i. 7. 

^ To notify byaosuxi* 


The' Windsor bdl hath Hmek twelve. Mrdtdfieare. 

The drums presently striHng up a march, tiiey plucked up 
tlidr euHgns, and forward tiiey go. knoUet. 

A judidout friend moderates the pursuit, ^ves the signal 
for action, presses the advantage, and strikes the critical mi¬ 
nute. Cottier f Frienddap. 

5. To stamp; to impress. 

The memoiy in some men is veiy tenadous; but yet there 
seems to be a constant decay of iut bur ideas, even of tiiosc 
which are strwok deepest, and in minds the most retentive. 

hodee. 

6 . To contract; to lower; to vale. It is only used in 
the phrases to strike sail, or to strike a fisg. 

How many nobles then would hold their places, 

That must strike sM to spirits of vile sort 1 

Shakspeare, Hen. JK 

To this all differing passions and interests should strike sail, 
and, like swelling streams, runtiing different courses, should 
yet all make huste into the sea of common safety. Temple. 

They strike sail where they know tiiey shall be mastered, 
and murder where they can with safety. JDrydett. 

Now, did I not so near my labour's cud, ) 

Hrite lait, and liast’ningto the harbour tend, > 

My song to flow’ry gardens might extend. ) Dryden. 

7. To alarm; to put into emotion; to surprise. 

The rest, struck with horror stood, 

To see their leader cover’d o’er with blood. Walter. 

Jack Straw at London-stone, with all his rout, 

Struck not the citv with so loud a shout. Dryden. 

His virtues render oiu* assembly awful, 

They strike with something like religious fear. Addison, Cato. 

Didst thou but view him right, shouldst see him black 
With murder, treaftin, sacrilege, and crimes. 

That strdee my soul with horror but to name them. Addison. 

Wc are no sooner presented to any one we never saw be¬ 
fore, but we are immediately struck with the idea of a proud, 
a reserved, an afiSsble, or a good-natured man. Add&son. 

I^ce works of art strike and surprise us most upon the first 
view; but the better we arc acquainted wi^ tiiem, the less 
we wonder. Atterhury. 

Court virtues bear, like gems, the highest rate, 

Bom where heaven’ji influence scarce can penetrate; 

In life’s low vale, the toil the virtues like. 

They please as beauties, here as wonders stride. Pope. 

8. {Foedmferire.1 To make a bargain. 

Sign Iwt his peace, he vows he’ll ne’er agiun 
The sacred names of fops and beaus profane: 

Strike up the bargain quickly; for I swear, 

As times go now, be offers very fair. Dryden. 

I come to offer peace, to reconcile 
Fast enmities; to strike perpetual leagues 
Witii Vanoc. A. Ptddps, Briton. 


9. To produce by a sudden action. 

The court paved, slriketh up a great heat in summer, and 
much cold in winter. Bacon. 

Wainng wide her myrtle wand. 

She strikes an umversal peace through sea and land. 

^ MUton, Ode. 

These men are fortune’s jewels moulded bright, 

Brought forth with thdr own fire and light; 

If I her vulgar stone for either took. 

Out of myselfit must be struck. 

Take my caduceus! 

With this the infernal ghosts I con command, 

And strike «terror through the Stypan strand. 



Dryden. 


10. Td aileot sudslenly in any particular manner. 

Whep verses cannot be understood, nor a man's good wit 
seconded with the forrinrd diild understanding, it slrifet a man 
more dead than a great reckoning k> a little room. Alokipearr. 
her young bonea 

Ye tidung idi^ with lameness. Skakspeare. 

He tiiid if strkkeu blind cannot SoKt * 

The predons tneaiure of hh snwtiaht lost. Shakspeare, 

So ceas’d the rival crew, when Purcell eame, 

Huy sung no more, or only sung Ab fame; 

Struck dumb, they all admir A Dryden, 

Humility disarms envy, and strikes it dead. cUtier. 
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HiBK do not him dead with a denial. 

But hold him up in life. Adduou, Cain. 

11. To cause to sound by blows: widt uji only cm- 
pbatical. 

Strike up the drums, and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our interat, and our being here. Shakspeare. 

12. To forge; to mint. 

Though tbev the lines on golden anvils beat, 

It lo<du as if they itruek them at a heat. Tale. 

Some very rare coins ilrurk of a pound wmght, of gold and 
■ilver, Constantine sent to Chilpericfc. Ariuthmi, 

13. It is used in the participle, I know not well how, 
for advaticed in years. 

The king 

Is wise Mid virtuous, and bis noble queen 

Well struck in years; fair and not jealous. Skahpeare. 

14. To Sthikk off. To erase from a reckoning or 
account. 

Deliver Helen, and all damage else 
Shall be struck Shaksjicare, Tr. and Cress. 

1 have this wffle with leaden thoughts been prest ; 

But I shall in a more convenient time 

Strike off this score of absence. Shakspeare, Othello. 

When any wilful sin stands charged on our account, it will 
not be strurk off till we forsake and turn away from it. 

Keltleworlh. 

Ask men's opinions: Scoto now shall tell 
Ilow trade increases, and the world goes well: 

Strike off his pension by the setdne sun. 

And Bntmn, if not Europe, is undone. Pope. 

15. To StrikI: To separate by a blow', or any 

sudden action. 

Germany had stricken off that which appeared corrupt in 
the doctrine of the church of Rome; but seemed nevertheless 
in (UscipUiie still to retain therewith great conformity. Hooker. 

Iney followed so fast that they overtook him, and with¬ 
out further delay struck oy his head. i^nolles. 

He was taken prisoner by Suriniu, lieutenant-general for 
the king of Fhrthia, who stroke i>y his head. HaketeiU. 

A niA's of water would be struck ^ and separate from the 
rest, and tost through the air like a fl]^g river. Burnet. 

16. To Strike otd. To produce by collision. 

My thoughtless youth was wing’d svith vain desires; 

My manhood long miried by wandering fires. 

Follow'd false lights; and when their glimpse was gone. 

My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. Dryden. 

17. To I^RIKE out. To blot; to efface. 

By expureatory ouin^versions, we might arike nut great 
numbrns of hidden qualirics, and having once a conceded list, 
with more safety attempt their reasons. Brown. 

To methodize is as necessary as to strike out. Pope. 

18. To Strike out. To bring to light. 

Ip. To Strike out. To form at once by a quick ef¬ 
fort. 

Whether thy hand strike out some firw design, 

Where life awakes and dawns at ev’ry line, 

Or blend in beauteous tints the colour’d mass, 

' And from the canvass call the mtmick face. Pope. 

To I^TBIKE. V. n. 

1. To make a blow, 

I in mine own woe charm’d. 

Could not find death, where I did hear him woan ; 

Nor feel him where be struck,^ Shakspea^ Cymbeime. 

It pleased the king ^ 

To strike ot me upon his misconstruction; 

When be tript me bebinA Shakspeare, K, Lear. 

He wither'd all their strength before he strook. Dryden. 

2. To collide; toolaah. 

Holding a ring by a thread in a glass,* tell him that holdeth 
it, it shall strike so raai^ timm against the side of the glass, and 
no more. • ' Bacon, Htd. Host. 

3. To act by repeated percussion. 

Bid thy mistress when niy drink Is ready, 

- She strike upon the bell. ' Shaksjieare, Macbeth. 
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Those antique minstrels, sure, were Charlen-liku kings, 

Cities their lutes, and subjects’ hearts their strings; 

On which with so divine a hand they strook. 

Consent of morion from their breath they took. Waller. 

4. To sound by the stroke of a hammer. 

Caesar, 'ris strudten e^ht. Shakspeare. 

Deep thoughts will often suqiend the senses so far, that 
about a man clocks may tdrike, and bells ring, which he takes 
no notice of. Grew. 

5. To make an attack. 

Is not the king’s name forty thousand names ? 

Arm, arm, my name; a puny subject strikes 

At thy great glory. ShtAspeare, Rich. II. 

When by thdr designing leaders taught • 

To strike at power, which for themselves they sought: 

Thc viilw pill’d into rebellion arm’d, 

Their bmod to acrion by their prize was warm’d. Dryden. 

6. To act by external influx. 

Consider the red and white colours in porphyre; hinder light 
but from striking on it, and its colours vanish. Loeke. 

7. To sound with blows. 

Whilst any trump did^pund, w drum struck up. 

His swoed did ne’er leave striking in the field. Skaktpeares 

8. To be dashed; to be stranded. 

The admiral galley, wherein the emperor was, strudt uuuu 
a sand, and than stuck fast. JCnoiles. 

9. 'I'o pass yvith a quick or strong efik;!;. 

Now and then a glittering beam of wit or passion strikes 
through the obscurity of the poem: any of these effect a pre¬ 
sent liking, but not a lasting admirarion. Dryden. 

10. To pay homage, as by lowering the sail. 

We see the wind sit sore upon our sans; 

And yet wc strike not, but securely perish. Shakspeare 

I’d rather chop tliis band off at a blow. 

And with the other fling it at thy fece. 

Than hear so low a sail, to strike to thee. Shakspeare. 

The interest of our kingdom is ready to strike to that of your 
poorest fishing-towns: it is hard you will not accept our ser¬ 
vices. Swiji. 

11. To be put by some sudden act or motion into any 
state; to break forth. 

It struck on a sudden into such reputation, that it scorns any 
longer to sculk, but owns itselfjpublickly. Goo. the T^uc. 

12. To Stbike in with. To conform; to suit itself 
to; to ioin with at once. 

Those who, ^ the feerogativ# of their age. should frown 
youth into sobriety, imitate and strike in with them, and are 
really vitious that they may be thou^t youi^ South. 

They catch at every shadow of relief, strike in dt a venture 
wilh the next companion,and so the dead commoiti^ betaken 
offi care not who be the chapman. Harris, 

The cares or pleasures of the world strike in with every 
thought. Addison. 

He immediately struck in with them, but descriBed this 
march to the temple with so much horrour, that he shivered 
every joint. Addison, Frc -holder. 

13. To Strike out. To ^read or rove; to make a 
sudden excursion. 

In this plain was the last general rendezvous of mankind; 
and from thence they were broken into companies and dis¬ 
persed, the several successive generttions, like toe waves of the 
sea, ovcr-reachingonc another, and slrik^ out fiuther and foe- 
ther upon the land. Burnet, Theory. 

When a great man strikes out into a sudden irregularity, he 
needs not question the respect of' a retihue. CoUier. 

Strike.*!' ^ bushel; a dry measure of ca¬ 

pacity ; four pecks. 

Wing, cartnave and bushel, peck, strike ready at buKl. 

Tusser, Husbandry. 

What dowry has she? —Some two hundred battles. 

And twenty rlri^e of oats. Beaum. and FI. ffaio Hob. Kinsmen. 

Stri'ksblock. n. $. Is a plane shorter than the 
jointer, having its sole made mcactly flat and 
Btrdght, and is used for the shooting of a short 
joint Moxorti Medk. Ex* 
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STiit'KEK;'^' n. s. [from strike.'] Fergoa or thing tliat 
atriket. 

Muiick, the moit dlvioe strilter ofthe semen. 

Sidney, Def. <f Potty, 

K bishop then mast be blameless, not to wine, no 
ttriker. *' T Tm. iii. 3. 

He thought with his staff to have struck the WriArr. Sandut. 

The tM&r mutt be dense, and in its best vdocity. JJigoy. 

STBi'KiSG.'f’part. ad/', [from strike.] Affecting; sur¬ 
prising. 

Though colour be the lowest of alf the constituent parts of 
beauty, yet it is vulgarly the most t/rMr^. i^-nce, Crilo. 

STR^'’K1NGI.Y.4^ adv. [from strikitig.] So as to affect 
or surprise. 

The force of many tirUcmgly poetical passages has been 
weakened or unperceived, because thdr origin was unknown, 
unexplored, or misunderstood. 

Warton, Prrf. to illifton’s Sm. Pocmt. 

Stri'kinuness.# n. s. [from striking,] The power 
of afiecting or surprising. 

STRING. H. s. [iTpinj, Saxoft; streng, German and 
Dontsh ; stringAe, Dutcli; stringo, Lat.] 

■I. A slender rope.; a small cord,- any slender and 
flexible bundf 

Any lower bullet hanging upon the other uboee it, must be 
conceivcil, ns if the weight of it were in that point where its 
tiring touches the upper. WMini, Deda/ut. 

2. A riband. 

Round Ormond’s knee thou ty’st the mystick tiring. 

That makes the kniglu companion to the king. Prior. 

3. A thread on which any things arc filed. 

Their priests pray by their bsa%, having a tiring with a 
hundred of nutiinolh upon it; and the repeating of certain 
words with them they account meritorious. SdUingfleet. 

4. Any set of things filed on n line. 

I have cimght two of these dark undermining vermin, and 
intend to moke a ttr'mg of them, in order to hang them up in 
one of my papers. - Addismi, S/m-t. 

5. llie ^poro of a musical instrument. 

TbiM when two brethren tiringt arc set alike. 

To'move them liotb, but one of diem we strike. Cowley. 

The Hriug that jars 

When rudely touch’d, unmteful to the sense. 

With pleasure feels the master’s flying fingers. 

Swells into harmony, and charms the hearmrs. Rowe. 

By thg appearance they make in marble, there is not one 
striagslnitrument that, seems '.'omparable to our violins. 

. . Adduon, 

6. A email fibre. 


Duckweed puttdih forth a little tiring into the water, from 
the beitoin. Haron. 

In pulling broom up, the least Rriagt left behind will grow. 

Morlmer. 

7. A perve; a tendon. 

The most piteous tale, which in recounting, 

IBs grief graw puissant, and the tirmgt of life 

Boeu to crack. SAaktpeare, K, Lear. 

The string of bis tongue loosed, iSt. Mark, xxyii. 33. 

8. The nenre or line of the bow. 

Tbanricked b^ Aeir bow, thqr make nady their arrows 

' upon thastriag. Pt, xi. a. 

. 1%* impetuous amnr wbixxn on the wing. 

Sounds the tough bom, asul twangs the quiv’ring thing. Pope. 

9. Any concataiatien or series; as, a string of propo- 

. dtkHM. 

lOi 'To tape <|DO Strings to the horn. To have two 
lldlf^.lwpjQQpedients; to have double adsunt-ige, 

, Jundpllfflsjlwio^a^ IhMrat. 
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7 h String, n. a. pret. part. pass. ffrHRjg. [from 
the noun.] 

1. To furnish with strings. 

Has not wise nature rirang the legs and feet 
With firmest nerves design’d to waBc the street ? Gay. 

2 . To pot a string instrument in tone. 

Here the muse.so oft her harp has Rrmg, 

That not a mountain rears hs head unsung. Addison. 

3. To file on a string. * 

Men of great learning or genius am-too lull to be exact; and 
therefore chuse to throw down their pearls in hea|>s before Ihc 
reader, rather than be at the pains of stTHgMg them. Speflator. 

4. To make tense. 

Toil ttruttg the nerves, and purified die blood. Dryden. 

Stki'nged. adj. [froms/n>^.] Having strings; pro¬ 
duced by strings. 

Prmse him with tiringed instruments and organs, Ptalmt. 

Divinely warbled voice. 

Answering tlie stringed noise. 

As all their souls in blissful rapture took. Mdton, Ode, 

Stri'ngent.'I" ad/, [stringens, Lat.]* Binding; con¬ 
tracting. 

What down doth dive 
Into the straiten’d cuspis, needs must strive 
.With strmgetti bitterness, vexation. 

Marc, Song of the Sard, iii. iii. so. 

The serpents twisting round their sfriiigent folds. 

Inextricable tic ! Thomson, Liberty, P. iv. 

Stri'nger.* ». s. [from string.] One who makes 
strings for a bow. Obsolete. * 

Stringers ought more diligently to he looked iipon^ — than 
mthcr bowycr or fleteber. Ascham, Toxoph'd, B. ?. 

Stri'ngiialt. n. s. A sudden twitching and snaluh- 
ing up of the hinder leg of a horse much liiglicr 
than the other, or an involuntary or convulsive 
mdtion of the muscles that extend or bend the 
hough. Farrier's Diet. 

Stri'ngi,ess. adj. [from string.] Having no strings. 

Nothing; all is said; 

Ilis tongue is now a siringlets instrument. 

Words, life, and all, old Lancaster hath spent. 

Shaktpearc, Rich. II. 

Stiii'ngy. adj. [from string.] Fibrous; consisting of 
.snmll threads; filamentous. .. 

A plain Indian fan, made of the small stringy parts of roots 
spread out in a round flat form. Grew. 

By melting expensive sweats, and an obstinate flnx of the 
belly, the stringy parts of the tendons and membranes are left 
unrccruited. Rlachmore. 


To STllIP.'f* V. a. [bej-cpypaii, Saxon, denudare; 
streifeti, Germ, deeorticare; shypr, Icel. nudum 
corpus, stripadr, denudatus. Serenius.] 

I. Tomakenak^; to dqsrive of covering: with ^ 
before the thing taken away. 

They began to tir^ her ^ her clothes whei. I came in 
among them. , Sidney. 

They itr^ Joseph out ^his coat. Gen. xxxvii. 33. 

* Scarce credible it is how soon they were tlripi and laid naked 
on the ground. Hayward. 

Hadst thou not committed ' 

Notorioi#murder on thorn thirty men * 

At A8k|don, who never did thee harm. 

Then like a robber RrinjIdR them ^tbe^ robes. Jftkoa, S. A. 

You clothe all that nave no relation to you, and' tirip your 
master that gfves yon food. L'Estrange. 

A irattling tempest through the branches went, 
Hiatsti^dimnbare. ‘ ... Dryden, Kn. Tale. 

He saw. a beauteous makl 
With b^disbevel’d, issuing dirough the shade, 
iS'/rfo/qjNier .clothes. JDtyden. 

■"Helm the.{nliageni, to rapine fared. 

Without cohtroui to irip niM qxHl the deed. Dryden. 
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The tiride wai put in form to bed; 

He follow’d _ Swift, 

■a. To deprive; to divest. 

The uportle, in exhorting men to contentment, akhongh 
they have in Ms world no more than bare food and raiment, 
gireth m to understand, foot those are even the lowest of 
things necessary, that if we should be itr^t of all these things, 
without which we might possibly be, yet these must be left. 

Hooker. 

Now this curious built Phoeacian ship, 

Returning from her convoy, I will (trip 

Y^fall her fleetin* matter. * Chapman. 

We $lr^ and divest ourselves of our own will, and give our¬ 
selves entirely up to the will of G^. Dujtpa. 

It difficult to lead another by words into the thoughts of 
things, slrijTjicd of those specifick differences we give them. 

Ijorke. 

One would imagine these to lie the expressions of a man 
blessed with ease and affluence, not of one just Mpt of all 
those advantages, and plunged in the deepest miseries; and 
non' sitting naked upon a dunghill. Alterbury. 

3. To rob; to plunder; to pillage; as, a thief stripped 
the house. 

Tiiat which lays a man o|]cn to an enemy, and that which 
tirip* him of a friend, equally attacks him in all those interests 
that arc capable of being wimened by the one, and supported 
by the other. South. 

4. To peel; to decorticate. 

If the leaves or dried stocks be tin-aped into small straws, 
they arise unto amber, wax, and other electerics, no other ways 
than those of wheat or rye. Brown, Vulg. Krr. 

5. To deprive of all. 

When some fond easy fathers ttrip themselves before they 
lie down to their long sleep, and settle their whole estates upon 
their sons, has it not been seen that the fother has been requited 
with beggary ? * SotUh. 

6. To take off covering: with o^emphatical. 

He (/np/(^his clothes. 1 Saw. xix. 24. 

Logick helps us to tlnp off the outward disguise of things, 
and to behold and judge of them in their own nature. Watts. 

7. To cast off Not in use. 

His unkindneas 

That (/ripl her from bis benediction, turn’d her 

To foreign rasuidties, gave her dear rights 

To her doghearted daughters: these things sting him. 

Shakspearv. 

8. To separate from somcthiug.adltesivc or connected. 
Not aesurutely use 4 , 

Amongst men who examine not scnipuloiisly their own ideas, 
and slrin them not from the marks men use tor them, but con¬ 
found them with words, there must be endless dispute. Locke. 

9. To draw the ader-milkings of cows. North. 

Grose. 

Strip.*!* *• [probably for stripe.j A narrow shred. 

A plum’d fon may shade thy chalked face, 

And lawny ttr^ thy naked bosom grace. Bp. Hall, Sal. iv. 4. 

These two apartments were hung in close mourning, and 
only a strip of bays round the other rooms. Swf). 

To STRIPE. V. a. Istrepen, Dutch.] 

1. To variegate with lines of different colours. . 

2. To beat; to lash. 

Stripe. «. s. Istrepe, Dutch.] 

1. A lincary variation of colour. This seems to he 
the original notion of the word. 

Gardeners may have three roots among an hundred that arc 
rare, as purple and carnation of several tlr^ws. Bacon. 

a. A shred of a different colour. . 

One of the most valuable trimmings of their clothefw'as a 
long stripe sowed upon the garment, called latus clavns. 

Arbuthnot. 

3. A weal, or discolouration mode by a lash or blow. 

Cruelty marked him with hvionoas ttrifn. JTtomton. 

4. A blow; a lash. 


A body cannot be so tom with stripes, as a mind with re¬ 
membrance of wicked actions. Haymrd. 

To those that are yet within the reach of the stripes and 
rqiroofs oL their own conscience, I would address that they 
would nomeek to remove themselves from that wholesome 
discipline. • Dec. of Cbr. Pwti/. 

Stri'ped. part. adj. [from stripe.'] Distinguished by 
lines of different dbtour. 

Stri'pliko.*!' n. s. [Of uncertain etymology. Dr. 
Johnson. — It is <probabiy, by an easy metathesis, 
from the Sax. ppptcan, to shoot out. See To 
Outstrip.] A youtli; one in the state of adoles¬ 
cence. 

’Thwart the lane. 

He, with two striplings, lads, more like to run 
The country base, than to commit such slaughter. 

Made good'thc passage. Shakspcarc, Cymb. 

Now a strifUing cherub he appears. 

Not of tile prime, yet such as in his focc 

Youth sinird celestial. ^ Milton, P.L. 

Compositions on any important subjects are not matters to 
he wrung froiii poor striplings, like blood out of the nose, or 
the plucking of untimely fruit. MUlon on Education. 

As when youiw striplings whip the top Tor sport, 

On the smooth {mvement of aii empty ruiut; 

The wooden engine whirls. Druden, J/in. 

As every jiartirnlar ineinlier.af the body is nourished with a 
several qualified juice, so children and striplings, old men and 
young men, must have divers diets. Arbuthnot on Alimerdt. 
.Stri'ppek.'T w. i. [from s/rip.] "One that strips. 

S/ieiiwod. 

STRi'ppiNtis.#^ w. s. [from 7 b Strip.] After-milkings. 

North. See the last sense of Ti^Strip. Grose. 
Sthi'tohei-.* n.s. A strickle. Sherwood. &o 
Strickle. 

7 b STRIVE. V. n. preterite strirve, anciently strived; 
part. pass. s/riw;i. {strevert, Dutch; estrhxr, F^rench.] 

1. To struggle; to labour; to make an cfibit. 

The iiiiiiiutability of God they strive unto, by working after 
one and the same manner. Hooker. 

Many brave young minds have, througii bearing tlie praises 
and eulogies of worthy men, been stirred up to affix:t the like 
commendations, and so strive to the like deserts. Spenser. 
Strive with me in your prayers to' God for me. Jfow. xv. 

So haw I strived to preach the gospel. Bom. xv. 

Was it for this that Home’s best blood be spilt, 

With so much falsehood, so much guilt ? 

W''as it for this that liis ambition sirdk 

To equal Cmsar first, and after Jove ? Cowley. 

Our blessed Lord commands you to strive to enter in; be¬ 
cause many will fail, who only seek to enter. * Law. 

Tlicse thoughts he strove to bury in expence. 

Rich meats, rich wines, and vain magnificence. Harte. 

2. To contest; to contend; to struggle in opposition 
to another; with against or wiVA wfore the person 
opposed. 

Do as adversaries do in law. 

Strive mi^ily, but cat and drink as friends. Shakspeare. 
Strive for tne truth unto death. Ecdus. w. a8. 

Why dost thou strive against him ? Job, xxx^. 13. 

Charge them that they strive not about words to no profit. 

s Thu. ii, 14. 

Thus docs cvei^' wicked man that contemns God; who can 
save or destroy him who strives with his M^er ? TWolson. 

If intestine broils alarm the hive. 

For two pretenders oft for empire strive. 

The vulgar in divided factions jar; 

And murmuring sounds proclaim the civil war. Dryden. 

3. To oppose Dy contrariety of quaUties. 

Now private pity droiw with publick hate, 

Reason^ with rage, and eloquence with fiite. Denham. 

4. To vie; to be comparable to; to emulate; to con- 
■ tend in excellence. 
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* ( N«r di«t fweet grave 

wfliMphM 1w OroQtat, and the inipir’d 
*<Vwnini qi^ night with this pamdiie 
dKEden^r MtUon.F.L. 

STRi'vn.'f' n. *. [fn»n ttrite.} One wib labours; 
one wbo contra. Promja. Pan. 

An impericct ttmrer may overcone nn in wme inrtances; 
and yet in that do no great matter neither, if he lies down, anti 
goes no further. &mwdk, Sem. p. 46. 

Stri'ving.# n, t. [from strive.'} Contest. 

Avoid contentiont and rlrtMMgf abM the law. TV. iiL 9. 

nis ik warrantable conflict fi>r tnal of our fiuth; so that, 
these Urimg* are not a contending with luperiour powers. 

L*Ettrange. 

Str/tinoly.# adv. [from striving.'] With struggle; 

with contest Hwoet. 

Stbo'kai» n. s. An instrument used by glass-makers. 

Bailey. 

'Stroke, or Stroox. Old preterite of stride, now 
commonly jfrucAr. 

lie hoodwinked with kindness, lent of ail, men knew svho 
tfraih* him. Sidney, 

STROKE, n. s. [from strvok, the preterite ef strike.] 
1. A blow; a kirock; a sudden act of one body upon 
.. another. •*" 

The oars were niver, 

Wliicheo the tune of flutes stroke, and made 

' pte water which they beat to follow faster,* 

As amorous of tkeir strokes. Shakspeaie, Ant. and Ckop. 

IfiSvrIiltwwnnM steeds that bow’d beneath the yoke. 

Ha ehea^d to courage with a gentle stroke. 

Then urg’d Us fiery ciiaiiot on the (oe, 

Ahd Thing, shook qIs lance in act to throw. Dtydeu. 

Ah^&blowv'* * ** 

As camions overcharg’d with double cracks. 

So they (fdoubled strokes upon the foe. SAakspeai r. 

He entered aqd won the whole kingdom of Naples, without 
stiuiiig a Ktsds. Bacon. 

■Both were of shining steel, and wrought so nure, 

Ak dgtatrofM of two such arms cmlurfc Drydn. 

I hwl a taig design upon the ears of Curl, but the rogue 
would qprsr dlow me a fair stfvke at ihmb, fitpugh nij )>cn- 
kaifls sntt«ehdy. t * Sunft. 

3. A sodden disease or affliction. 

Thke this puree, thou, whom die hesv’n’b plagues 
Have bumblM to all strdes. Skak^sit, B. 1 mi. 

At this ontjltpke the man look’d deal|i» wr: 

His flatterers scamper, and hi* friends withdraw. Harte 

4. Hie sound of the ^oek. 

What is’t o’clotx I* — 

UjM the stroke of four. Skakipratt, Rul.. Ill, 

g, 'nie touch of a pencil. 

Oh, lasting as those colours may they shier 1 
Fne as thy atr ai w , yet Guiltless as thy unc. Bope. 

6 , A touch; a maaterly or eminent effiiit. 

A n athsr^ in my ylooe would take it for a notable stroke of 
geodArheding; to compliment the reader. Jf Estrange. 

, The boldM'ttrhkM of poetry, when managed artfully, mobt 
defight the narfar. Erydenf State of Imtotente. 

^ he purchased the first success in the pr|ient war, by 
foraw init the service of the confederates an en^y that was 
njMdagaiiHt them, he will give one of thefinishing strokes to 
it, wsd help to coDClnde the gyent work. ‘ Addmn, 

A verdict more puts sM in 'possessioii of my estate, I queb- 
lieu not but you vdll^vab the finishing iWaiir. Arbidhrmt. 
Widodoie’s collection drai the ^eat and bold stroke, wlmh 
hi dts nain partt has heea tiscovered tb be ah impudent for. 
fsiy. Ssdter os Leamsog. 

% sttsei suddenly or unexpectedly produced. 
8.>lldArarj efflea^. 

ZlMiS Undnf equal autbority fw instruction of the young 
uad SHU iqyedng, hare eqmd stroke in divers foculticb. 

himBsi can but leflcet the hudifoat^nm, 
.jdPWh wtt dfaihhmms lefihct them too^ and thu ref^^ 
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hatJR^^ stroke in the produetion.of coiouii, 
fflpeetion of li(^ through drops of water, L 
rainbow through divers other trabqMrent bodM 
He Jhu a great stroke with the rtmerwhen he oond 
^ lgr|M^s, to make the world have a hgUer 

effluvia of the male seed have the greatest ssmse 
n^gBfld^^ion. Eay. 

To Stroke, u. a. [pqiacan, Saxon.] 

1. To rub gently with the hand by way of kindness or 
endearment; to sooth. • 

Thus children do the silly birds thqy find 
With stroekiffg hurt, and too mu 2 h cramming kill. Sidney. 

The senior wean^, his younger diail teach, 

Morestioakra and madeof, when ou^t it doth aile, * 

More gentle ye make it for yoke or tm paile. TV se . 

Thy pratsc or dispraise is to me alike^ 

One doth not strike me, nor the other strike. B Joustrn 
He set forth a proclamation, streaking (he people with fai 
nromises, and hiimounng them with invectives agwnM tli< 
king and gdvernment. 

He diy’d the fidliiig drops, and yet more kind, 

He stroaBd her ebe^s. 

Come, let us proStiie death. 

Stroke the 1 


Bata’. 


Ii”jd 


' mm lion till he grow familiar. 
She pluck’d the rising flow’n, and fed 
1 for “ 


Drydr 1 
Add) SI I 


The gentle beast, and fondly stroak’d his head. 

2. To rub gently in one direction. See Stbokin(.. 

Stro'xer.** n.s. [from s/roic.] One who rubs gently 
with the hand; one who attempts to cure disea«>C'. 
by such application of the hand to the part afflxted. 
Ben Jonson figuratively uses the word fur a fl.it- 
terer. ‘ 

An cyaMritness of'several wonderful cutes by the famoiu 
Irish stroker, Mr. Greotrix. 

Tkoresiy to Bp. IlicAolsOH, (x 6 yy,) Ep. Core, i nP 

Cures worked by Greatns the stroker, m the memor> ut 
our fathers, and thoseperrormed at the tomb of Abb6 Pans 111 
our own! Warhurttm, Serm. 0 7. 

S'iRo'xxNG.’lk ff, s. [from stroke.'] 

1. The act of rubbing gently .with the hand. 

The manner of bis cure in those unperfixitioDS is .oniewlnt 
strange: heuse^ no l»admgs,.but cob and itrokuigi, 

Wotlon, Bshi. p. 461. 

2 . The act of rubbing gently ir one direction. 

The bk-uddur’d cows with patieuo stand, ^ 

Waiting me strokmgs of the damsen hand. (lay. 

To STROLL. V. n. .[fquEpan, Sax. to stray. See 
7 b Straggle.] To wander; to nimble; to rove; 
to gad idly. 

She’s mine, and thine, and-stroHing up and down. Onmiatfr. 

Your wina lock’d mi, your butlrr strotPi abrouA 

These mothers strm, to beg susteuance for their helpless in¬ 
fants. Swf/l. 

l^jitOLL.# T>. k. {froiqi the) verb.] Ramble: a low 
expr^iou; ua, upon the stroU. 

Stro'ixeb. n.t, [fttom'ifrdB.] A vagrant* a^wan- 
*dcrer; a vagabond. 

Two brother 4 ieriii)ts, saints by trade, 

Disguis’d in tatter’d hobts, went , 

To a mudi village down in Kent; . 

Wher^ in die strdUerf canting ttrain, 

Thnb^’dfsoin door to door iavaia. Swift. 

7 m men of plcMuTe, who never go to church, form their 
ideas of the clci^ from a few poor strottirs they eften observe 
in the stieett. Swtft. 

Str(wo. n. s. [from strand.] The beach; the bank 
ofoie water. Obsolete. 

So bxdu the strand, whereon the imperious flood 
Hi^ lefi a witness’d usurpation. £kakspeswe, Hen. IB, 

STROlNO.'f’ a 4 f' jEponj, Sax. 

** ^troAgTf let). stMBoufo iR^ua, mteiMUB; ffrmgji 
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Si^. aq)er^ tiMmt cboseht. lingnis 

comatii onmibtu,” Screiuiu.] 
t, Vm^tam; forceftil; of great ability of body. 

. l&Hgh gaathenUaia mz m fierce $adttr<mg, 

'n^ Botbinjt my nmejll hie fiiriotii forrc, 

, lie cast him down to graimd, and ell along 
Drew him through dirt and mire. Spenttr, 

Thertm^wi^d Mercury ihould fetch thee up, 

And aet thee 1 ^ Jove's.tide. Shaktpeetre, Ant. and Chop. 

That our oxen may be afrong to labour. Piol. cxliv. 14. 

.' The Martian and Sabellian race, 

SKroagdimb'd and stout. Drydcn. 

Ortes the strong to greater strength must yield; 

He, wift Partheniui, were hy Rapo kill’d. Dryden. 

2. Fortified; secure from attack. 

'Within Troy*s strong imimires 

The ravish’d Helen with wanton Paris sleeps. Smktpeare. 

An army of English engaged between an army of a greater 
number, fresh and in vigour on the one side, ami a town strong 
in fortification, and strong in men on the other. Bdton. 

It is no matter how things arc, so a man observe but the 
agreement of his own im^nations, and. talk conformably, it 
is ail truth: such castles in the air will be as strong holds of 
truth, US the demonstrations of EucUA Locke. 

3. Powerful; mighty. 

Wliilc there was war between the houses of Saul and David, 
Abner made himself siroqg for Saul. » Sam. iii. 6. 

The merchant-adventurers being a strong company, and well 
underset with rich men and good order,^ held out bravely. 

, Bacon. 

Those that arc strong at sea maywasily bring them to what 
terms they please. , • Additmi. 

Thc_ weak, by thinking themselves Arong, are induced to 

{ iToclaim war against tliat wliirh ruins them; and the strong, 
ly conceitirig themselves weak, are thereby rendered as useless 
as if they really were Ki * South, Serm. 

4. Supplied with fuKcs. It has in this sense a very 
particular construction. We say, a thousand 
• strong i as say, twenty years old, or ten yai'ds 
long. 

When he was not six-oad-twenty strong. 

Kick in t.ie woidd’s regard, wretched and low. 

My father gave him welcame to the dhore. 

_ ^ ■ Sj^-speare^ Him. IV. 

He was, at lus rising from Exeter, betwsien six and seven 
thousand strong. Bacon. 

In Britain’s lovely isle a shining ihMng 
War in hi> cause, a tfapijpuid beauties strong. Tkkrll. 

5. Violent; forcible; impetuous. 

A rim of so strong a current, tbat.it suflSireth not the sea 
to flow up Hi chaniid. Heytin. 

But her own kiu^ she likens to hit Thames, 

Serene yet Arong, majetdek yet sedate. 

Swift without violence^ without'terror great. Prior. 

6 . Hale; healthy. 

Better is the poor, beiag sound and strong in constitution, 
than n rich man afflicted in his bo.dy. Ecclus. xxx. 14. 

7. Forcibly acting on the Imagination. 

This is one of the strostgsst examples of a personation that 
. cvepvas. Bacon. 

8. Ardent; eager; positive; zealotis. 

Her modier, ever sfrr^ against that match. 

And firm for doctor Cains, hath appointed. 

Hint he shall shuffle her aw^. Shakspeare. 

In choice of eommittees for ripening business for the coun¬ 
cil, it it better to chine indi^rent persons than to make an 
indiflbrency, by putting-in those that are stroag-On both rides. 

s Baeim. 

Hie kni^t ira much Arongef Toi^ in the countty than in 
town, ..wiiiui is neceasoiy for the keeping up his interest. 

Addison. 

), Full; ^vinganjr polity in a great degree; affect* 
ing the sight forcibly, 

^ mixing such powders, vre are not to eiqmct a Arotu and 
foil white, such as if tbsit m friper; but some dusky obscure 
r.jone, such as might arise from e 'teixtiire of light and darkness, n 
VOI- IV. 


til '• 

or ftenr WhHe and Uadi, fflat isk-aUrkp or dun, ernuset 
brown. Msedm, Opt. 

Thus diall there be made two bows of colours, an iuerm 
and strongs^ ly one reflexion In thedro^ and an exterior 
andfainterfly two; ibrtheli^tbecmnes fointer ^ every re- 
flexfon. ’ Newton, Opt. 

10. Potent; intoxicating 

Get Areng beer to mb yourlhorses’ heels. Aqft. 

11. Havi||g' a deep tinct;pe; afifectiag the taste fi)i^ 
dbly. 

Many of their pnqidsitions savour vciy straw of tiie old 
leaven of innovations. iTfog Cfiwde*. 

12. Affecting the smdl powerfully. 

The prince of Cambay’s daily food ' 

Is asps, and bariiisk and toad. 

Which makes him have so strong a breath. 

Each night he stinks a queen to death. Uudibras. 

Add with Cecropian thyme strong-scented centaury. Drydea. 
The. heat of a human bmy, as it grows more intense, makes 
the urine smell more strong. . Arbutknat, 

13. Hurd of digestion; not easily nutrimentoL 
Strong meat bclongeth to them tiiatlKPe of foil ^e. Hebrews. 

14. Furnished with abilities-for a^ thing. 

I was stronger in prophecy thOh in onklsim JDryien, 

15. Valid; confirmed. 

In process of time, an ungodly custom grown strong, was 
kept su a law. .. . ffisd., mv. sfi, 

16. Violent; vehement.' 

In the days of his flesh he oflered up prayers, with strong 
crying and tears. Heb. v. 7. 

The Scriptures make deqi and strong imprearions on the 
minds of men: and whosoever denies thiSies he is in point of 
religion atheistical, so in understanding brutish.' Xchifist. 

17. ** Cogent; qpndusive. «•' 

Messengers 

Of Arong prevaiiment in unharden'd youth.' ^ ' HM s petsre. 
Produce your cause; bring forth your strow reasons. Isaiak. 
'What strong cries must they lie that shall drown so loud-a 
clamour of impetics. Dec.'rf Chr. PBf^. 

The strongest and most important texts are thae whidi have 
been controverted'; and for that very reason, because they are 
the strongeA. ’ Wa t erha d . ■ 

18. Able; skilful; of great force oT miniK 

Ifaere is no English soul 
More stronger to direct you than yourself, 

If with the sap of reason you would quench. 

Or blit allay the fire of passion. Shek^pessre, Hen. Tilt, 

19. Firm; compact; not soon broken. 

Full on his ^iiklc fell the ponderous stone, 

Burst the strong nerves'and crash’d the solid bone. 'Pqpe. 

20. Forcibly written; comprising much meaning'in. 

few words. ’ -'*1 

Like her sweet voice is thy harmonious song, * 

As high, as sweet, as cosy, and as strong. , • .•gwAk. 

STRONon'fiTEO. adj. [sfrottg and^.3 Strongh'anded. 

John, who was pretty Arongfisted, gave him such a squeeze 
as made his eyes itetcr. Ardntinot. 

SlrRo'iroHAND. n.s. [s/rong and Aand.J Porce; violence. 
When tiieir captain dieth, if the seiiiorv shoiilii dteqpad to 
bis child, and an infiin^ another would tijrusrbim (Htt.hy 
strongkand, being then unable to defend his ligbt. iSimuer, 
They wanting land wherewith, to. sustain popp^and 
the Tuscans having more than enough, it was thdr. wnMinS y 
to take what they needed by shvngki^ . jKofiS 

Srao'KGLY.'f' adv. [from stror^ ; it^ionglice, Sax<^ .. 
I. With strength; powerfully; forcibly. 

The colcwort is an enemy to KOy plant, because it .-draweth 
Arongfy the (attest juice of the earth. ' Bacon. 

The doaxliog li^ ... 

Had flash’d too stromly on his akihg tight, AJduon. 

Water impregnated with salt tttennates slronglg. ArissUmoU 
. Wien the attention is strongly fixed to any sutgect, all that 
hi laid eonceniiiig it makesa OHqxir iaqirestioii. WsAU. 

6 A 
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Ntr th«t tweet grote 
QiBMhse Iw OfttatM, end the in^iir’d 
*OMiria« qnng, odAt widi this pandue 

n.«. [firom tAi'tw.J One wib labours; 
one wlio contends. Prompt. Para. 

An imperfect ttrmr naj overcame tin in tome imtancet; 
imd yet in that do no'great matter neither, if he lies down, and 
{oet no ftirdwr. OhmmUe, Sent, p. 46. 

Sra?viNa.# n. t, [from strive.'] Contest. ‘ 

Avoid contendont and etrhiegt aiMpt the law. 7 %. iii. 9. 
This it warrantable conflict for trial of our faith; to that, 
fbeie Mtrivbtgt are not a contending with tuperiour powcn. 

it'Eiirange. 

SniiVisoLY.# adv. [from s/rtoti^.] With struggle; 

with contest. HtUoet. 

Stbo'kai.. n. s. An instrument used by glass-makcK. 

Ba'tlep. 

Stkoke, or SntooK. Old pr^erite of strike^ now 
commonly struck. 

. lie hoodwinked with kindnen, lemt pf all, men knew who 
tfrote him. Sidney. 

STROKE, n. s. [from strook, the preterite ef strike.] 
t. A blow; a kirock; a sudden act of one body upon 
another. _ <►"* ' 

The osn wm silver, 

Wldch<to the tune of flutes Xlept etroke, and made 
'' ^pie water which they beat to follow faster, ‘ 

As smoraus of their strokn. Shakepeare, Ant. end Cleop, 
Hie 4 rhit 04 mm‘d Iteeds that bow’d beneath the yoke. 

Ho eliee^d to courage with a gentle eiroke, 

Ttiea oil'd UsjSer y chariot on the lot, 

AM ritiag. (book glance in act to throw. Diydeti. 

\ A. h^sw blow#' • ' 

At riumont oyerchari'd with double cracks. 

So tlugr ndouUed etnkee upon Uie foe. Shtiktpeare. 

He entese^ aqd won the whole kingdom of >}'aplcs, without 
etiuiivaamiA*. Sacm>. 

1B0A WBip of shining steel, and wrought so^urr, 

‘ As might matrodai of two such arms cHdure; thyden. 
Ihad f Cajideiign upon the can of jCurl, but the rogue 
would qpver allow me a fair itfoke at Atnugh my pen- 
Itrifh wn|««l|dy. . .{ • ^ . Smft. 

3. A sadden disease or affliction. 

Tlsks tbit purse, thou, whom the hsav’n’t plagues 
• Hmo bumblra to idl v/riMsv. Shahfpf.ait, S.Lm.. 

At tbit one^^e the man look'd desihiin.tim : 

Hit flattowrt scamper, and hit friendt withdraw. Harte. 

4. Tile sound of the alock. 

’^Vhat is’t o’clock ? — 

Pp» the ilroke of four. 

5. The touch of a pencil. 

_ Ph, laiting as those colourt may they shine 1 

' une. 


Slffthepfan, Sun,HI. 


Fns at thy atvalMv yet ftidtlett at thy line.' ' - Pope. 
6 , A toads i a masterly or eminent effin t 

A iwther its my plane would take it for a notable ehoke of 
teoAhieediagi to compliment the reader, VEetrange. 

The bold||t’alniM of poetry, when managed artfully, most 
deB(^ the rasdm. DrydenfSUde Jmtocnee. 

At he Mrduued the first tucceti In thd prmspt war, by 
ioMog blfi'tiie terviee of the confederatet an anii^ that was 
miiad aaaintt fhess, he srill give one of thefiniohing etrokee to 
it, and ndp to coaciude ^ greet work. AUmn. 

A verdict mors puts osf in 'potiettiau of my estate, I ques- 
iMs aotktttyoUiwldswitdiefiBiAingitrtile. Miftknot. 

wpadoK't oofiection wat the great end bold etnke, which 
s staia parts bat becAdiicovered to be an impudent ior. 

\ Baker on Learmng, 

|fi0iot aoddenly or unexpectedly produced, 
efflcacy. 

epwl authority for inttructioa of the young 
Mrialais hlKWeqaal etroke in divert ftculties. 
tt .1 T’ ’ ^ . JUkwiiwd: 

..^feawhdt refieet the inoiileat aeasis, 

ptillifllhrm tnt‘ andThnf r*Trrftn 
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batmUa tfrnlc'in theproduetion.ofcolowSi^i 
Ufie&tn of U^t through drops of water, tr 
rainbow through divert other transparent bodiet. 

Me Jiht a great etroke with the reiuler when he cond 
of aiy^woms, to make the world have a hgtter 

effluvia of the male teed have the greatest« 
idM won. Aay. 

To I^BOKE. V. a. [ft^acan, Saxon.] 

I. To rub gently with the hand 1 ^ way uf kimlness or 
endearment; to sooth. A 

Thus children do the silly birds they find 
With etroaking hurt, and too muih cramming kill. Sidney. 

The. lenior weaned, hit younger shall teach, 
yioTckt oaken and made of, when ought it doth aile, * 

More gentle ye make it for yoke or the poile. 7 \i rr;. 

Thy praise or dapraise is to me alike^ 

One doth not etrokt. me, nor the other strike. S. Johim 

He set forth a proclamation, itroaiing the people with &i. 
romises, and humouring them with invectivm apiinst tii> 

Baco’, 


D<yd . 
Ihyde d, 
AiUiio I 


king and government. 

He diyd the &iling drops, and yet more kind. 

He etroaPd her checks. 

Come, let ds ordhtise death. 

Stroke die gnm lion till he grow familiar. 

She plurk'd the rising flow’rs, iind fed 
The gende beast, and randly etroak'd bis head. 

2. To rub geutly in one direction. See Stuokin*.. 

Stro'keb.# «.s. [from .s/roie.] One who rubs gently 
with the hmid; one who attempts to euro dmcasi - 
W such application of the hand to the part aflcctcd. 
Ben JoiiBon ligiiratively uses the worn fur u flut- 
tcrer. ^ * 

_An eymwitnesB qf several woaderful cities by the ranidii. 
Irish siroker, Mr. Greatrix. 

Tkoreeiyto Bp. BtckohoH,(t6yy,) Ep.Corr. i. izS. 

Cures worked by Greatrix the etiiker, in the meniorv of 
our fathers j and those^formed at the tomb of Abbe Pans m 
our own ! Warburton, Snm. 

Stro'kjno.# n. s. [from atoke."] 

1. The act of robbing gently .with the hand. 

The manner of bis cure in thoso iimcrfections is •uniewh.U 
strange: beuseth no bindings, but oili end tfroktuge, 

n’ottou, Scin. |i. 4^1. 

2. The act of rubbing gently in one direction. 

The big'Udder’d cows with patieupe stand, ^ 

Waking the etrokhige of the damten hand. <tny. 

To STROLL.'!' *»> w* Sax. to stray.' See 

7 b SmAGOLB.] To wander; to ramble; to rove; 
to gad idly. ’ 

Shoe’s mine, and thine, aad.«tru//ing up and down. OrmvtUe. 
Your wine lock’d up, your butler etroEd abroad. Pope. 

These mothets ifrou, to beg sustenauee tac their helpless in- 


Su^. 
a low 


vngrnnt; 


fonts. 

Si1toi.L.# M. s. [frojp the verb.] Ramble 
expression; us, upon the sttoU. 

Stbo'ixer. n. s, l^eom Stroll.] A 
derer; a vagabond. 

Two hr UieMarmitt, sauus by trade, 

Disguis’d in tatter’d iuduts, went , 

To a small village down in iCent; 

Where, in the etrollert* canting strain, 

Tt^ begg’dfrom door to door in vmo. -.-i,- 

lue men of pleasure, whp never go to church, form their 
ideas ^ the clei^ from a few poor etroltere they nfren observe 
hi the streets. Swift. 

Strowdi. n. t. [from strand.] The beach; the bank 
of uie water. Obsolete. 

So lo^ the etrond, wbereou the imperious flood 
Hath itA a witness’d usuipatipn. Shedapeme, Hen. IV. 

STBONG.'f a^. [jTjumjs .{tpmng, Sax. 

** leek atremiUs, ii^ioua^ intmuua; efbpgi 


a wnn> 

* 


Svnjt. 
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consent. 


linguis 


Spetli. Bsper; ri^dtis; 

oomati| omnibus.” Screm^] 

). i^^brous; foreefnl; of gnat ability of body, 
l&igh gaatheviHaia waaso fiem andffroMf, 

Hiat nothing may mtalp lus Anrioiis fiwre, 

, Ha cait hun down to groimd, and all along 
Draw him through dirt and mire. Spenter. 

The ffroi^wii^d Mercuiy thould fetch thee im, 

And set thee by Jove*! side; Shaitpeare, Ant. and Ckop. 

That our oxen may be ilrong to Ubour. Ptal. cxiiv. 14. 
. The Marsian and Sabellian race, 

StrongJimb’d and stout. Dryden. 

Orses theitroiig to greater strength must yield; 

He, wiA Parthenius, were ^y Rapo kill'd. Dryden. 

2. Fortified: secure from attack. 

Within Troy*s ttrong immures 
The rartsli'd Helen with wanton Paris sleeps. 

A_ __wn_»«_L_ IS... * 
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An army of English engaged between an army of a greater 
numbm*, fresh and in vigour on the one side, and a town itrong 
in fin^cation, and ttrong in oMn on the other. Adbon. 

It is no matter how thii^ arc, so a man observe but the 
agreement of his own im^intions, and talk conformably, it 
is all truth: such castles in the air will be as etronjg hol<u of 
truth, as the demonstrations of Euclid. Locke. 

Powerful; miglity. 

While there was war between the houses of Said and Oasid, 
Abner made himself ilrong for Saul. t Sam. iii. 6. 

The mcrchantadventurers being a itrong comj[Muiy, and well 
underset with rich men and good order,^ held out bravely. 

. Bacon. 

Those tliat ore itrong at sea may’wasily bring them to what 
terms they please. , . _ Addiion. 

The weak, by thinking themselves tlnmg, are induced to 
proclaim war against lliat wiiirh ruins them; and the itrong, 
by conceitii^ themselves weak, arertbereby rendered as useless 
as if they reflly wcre'ioi. * ^ ^ Shuti, Serm. 

4. Supplictl with forces. It has in this sense a very 
particular construction. We say, a thousand 

* strong i as we say, twenty years old, or ten yards 
long. 

When he was not six-and'twenly itrong. 

Sick in the world’s teglird, wretched and low. 

My father gave him tmlcome to the shore. 

Sk^tpeare, Hen. IV. 

He was, at his rising from Exeter, between six and ^en 
thousand itrong. . Baeod. 

In Britain's lovely 4 sle a shining fhhmg 
War in h^s cause, u thotj^d beauties itrong. Tkirll. 

y. Violent; forcilfic; impetuous. 

A ti 4 er of so itrong a current, that itsuSbreth not the sea 
to flow up its diannel. ffe^gin. 

But her own kings she likens to hit Thames, 

Serene yet majettick yet sedate, 

Swift without violence, without terror great. Prior, 

6. Hale; h^thy. , 

Better it the poor, beiqg sound and ttrong in constitution, 
than a rich man afflicted in his body. Ecclui. xxx. 14. 

7. Forcibly acting on the. imagination. 

Diis is one of the itroagtit examples of a personation that 
.cveawas. Bacon. 

8. Ardent; eager; podtiye; zealous. 

Her modier, ever itrong agiunst that match. 

And firm for doctor Caius, bath, appointed. 

That he shall shuffle her nw^, ‘ Shaitpeare. 

In choice of committees loir ripening business for tbe-coun* 
cil, it u better to ebuse^indifihrent persons than to make an 
indiflbrency, by putting-in those that are ttroug an both ndei. 

Bacon, 

The knwht is'a much itronger Tory in the countiy thu in 
town, ndii^ it necettaTy for toe keeping ap his interait. 

Addiion. 

p. Full; havinganjr ^olii^ in a great degree; afiect- 
ins the sight forcibly. 

^ nwng such powders, we arc notteexpect a itroiw and 
fqlt' white, such as iir tbat ofjtaper; but some dusky ouKure 
such as might arisd fifim a'lihittttra ofli^t abd darkness, 

VOL. IV. 
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or from white and lAidi, diet is,'a gHip or dm, or nuet 
brown. JMhsIdii, Opt. 

Thus diall there he made two bows of cohnirL an intemr 
and tlrange^ by one reflexion in the. dram and on exterior 
and laint«r%two: fiv the heoomet minter hy every re* 
flexion. ' NevOon, Opt. 

10. Potent; intoxicatmi^ 

Cet strong beer to nib your*honet' beds. Su^ 

11. Hav^ig a deep finely; a£fecdng the taate finv 
cibly. 

Many of their propdsiUons savour yciystnnw of the old 
leaven of innovations. Ckarlai. 

1 3 . Affecting die smdl powerfully. 

The prince of Cambay’s doily food 
Is asps, andbatilisk and toad. 

Which makes him have so ilrong a breath. 

Each night he stinks a queen to dOttii. HadHrat. 

Add with Cecropian thyme stroNg-eeented centaury. Drydea. 
The heat of a human bmy, as it grows more inteiise, i^es 
the urine smell more itrong. ■. JrhMnot, 

13. Hard of digestion; not easily outjrimentaL 
Strong meat belongeth to them that'are of foil age. Hebrem. 

14. Furnished with abilities.for a^y thing. 

I was ilrouger in prophecy than in entkitin. Dryiden. 

15. Valid; conffiemed. 

In process of time, an ungodly custom grawn ttremg, was 
kept as a law. .. BW, mv. ifi. 

16. Violent; vehement. '' 

In the days of his flesh he offered up prayers, wHb strong 

ctying and tears. Hei. v. 7. 

The Seriptures make deep and itrong impresdou on the 
minds of men: and whosoever denies this, «s he is in jKnnt of 
relig^n atheistical, so in understanding IjCUtish. - J. Cotist.' 

17. ^ Cogent; qpndusive. ' ^ # 

Messengers 

Of ilrong prevailment in unharden'd youtii.' ^ ' SUbpeare. 

Produce your cause; bring forth your itrong jtnsons. ignak. 
What ttrong cries must they be that shall droWh so loud ■ 
clamour of impieties. Dec.'^ Cfir. 

The itrongat and most important texts are tb.ew which have 
been contravertedr and for that very reason, because they ara 
the alrongeet. " " v Watertaad. 

18. Able; skilful; of great force of mindl 

Ihcrc is no English soul 
More ilrongfr to direet you tluin yourself, *' 

It with the sap of reason yon would quench. 

Or but id lay the fire of passion. Shabpeare, Hen, VIII, 

19. Firm; compact; not soon broken. 

Full on his ankle fell the |x>nderaus stone, 

Burst the strong nerves,'nnd crash’d the solid bone, 

20. Forcibly written; comprising mncih mesning in. 

few words. ' ’* • 

Like her sweet voice is thy harmonious song; 

As high, ns sweet, as easy, and as strong, •. .IMtk. 

STRONOBa'fiTED. odj. [stTong nnd,/&L3 Strobglianded. 

. John, who was pretty itrongJUted, gave him su^ a squeeae 
as made his eyes water. Arbulhiot. 

Stro'nqhamd. n.s. [s/rongand hand.'} t'orce; violence. 
When their captain dicth, if the seiiioiy shoulAdesqgnd, to 
his child, and an infant, aiiothm: would thrust^mm qii|;.’|iy 
ttroaghand, being then unable to defend bis li^t. Apawer. 

Th^ wanting land wherewith, to. sustain th^ pebj^Vand 
the Tuscans havii^ more than cnoiigh, it was thmr. meahW 
to take what they needed by itrenghmuL . - 

Stro'nolt.'I' adv. [lirom strong! Tqionjbce, Soau^.. 
1. With strength; powerfully; fbrdbly. 

The eolewort is an enemy to any ;dant, because it -draweto 
sfroag/y the fittest juice of the eaAh. ' Bacon. 

The dassling light „ ■ 

Had flash'd too tirong/y on liis ckil% Addiioa, 

Water im(H'^Bted with salt attenoates tfron^g, Arbatiaot. 

. When the attention is itrong ^ed to oqy suigacl, all that 
. .is said eoneerningitmakeaadeapBr impression. tPdUt. 
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2. 'With 8tr6Q^ ;*''«nth finaneis; in sudb a manner 
as to last; m socli a manner as not earily to be 
forced. 

Oraat Duminane lie itmiffy fortiflei. SitAtpeart. 

Let the foondationi te ttrongfy Ind. Szn>, vi. 3. 

3. 'Vehemently; foraibty; eagerly. 

All these accuse him Shakipeare. 

The ruinous consequences t>f Wood’s patmit have been 
dnmgfy represented boA houses. Sw^. 

Steo'ngset.# a^. {$trot^ and set.'} ftrmly com¬ 
pacted. 

As to his person, he is described to be of niiddle stature; 
his body riron^.ta and desby. Se^, Chancttr of K. Hen. I. 
STR(/KawATER. n.s. [strong and •mter.} DistiUi^ 
apirita. , • 

Metals^recavb u readiW ttrongunierM t and tfrongwatm do 
readily ueree into metau and stones: and -some will touch 
upon gold, Aat will not touch upon diver. Saem, If at. Mist. 
Stbook.*!* The preterite of strike, used in poetry for 
struck. Dr. jtAnson. — And also in prose. 

The Lord Arook 1I9 chlM Aat Uriah’s wife bare unto David. 

^ zSam.Tai.is- 

A sudden tempest from the desart flew, 

WiA horrid wii^sl wd thunder’d as it blew: 

Then whiiiiw round, the quoins together ttrook. Sandyt. 

xfaat conquei^'look 
When next behel^ like light’ning tirook 
My blasted soul.-iand made hie bow. ' Walter, i 

' He, like a padeat angler, cra 4 m Arook, 

Would let them play n while upon the hook. Drydcn. 

Stro?.# n. s. []-cpopp, 8ax. strop, Teut. strupus, Lat.] 

1. A piece of rope spliced into a circular wreath, and 

used to surround the body of a block, or for other 
puiposes on board u ship. v 

2. A leather on which a razor is sKhrp&ied. 
Strophe.*!* n.s. [strop/ic, Fr. rfopi, Gr.]. stanza. 

Hie meMure of verse used in the chorus is of all sorts, — 
without regard had to ttrophe, antistrophe, or epode, which 
were a kind of stanzas framed only for the musick. 

Miltoa, Pref. to Samson Agonitt.es. 
Strot& The preterite of strive. 

Having quite lost the way of ^nobleness, he strove to climb 
to Ae of terriblcness. >' < Sidney, 

To STROUT.*!* V. n. [strolzen, German.^ 

1. To swell iitith an appearance of greatness; to walk 
with affected dignity; to stmt. This is commonly 
written stmt, which seems more proper. 

2. To protuberate; to swell oqlt.. 

Hie dmnde clovoagqpws, of gran Ae only silke, 
llut makes each udder stront abundantly wiA milke. 

Drayton, PolyoW. S. 13. 
TItStrout. V. a. To swell out; to puff out; to hn- 
largo by affectation. 

I will make a brief list of the partiinilars in an historical 
truA nowiie strouted, nor made greater by language. Bacon. 

To Stoow. V. a. [See To Strew.] 

1. To 4 »^^^>hy being scattered. 

Angel fomiB lay entranc’d, 

Thlek as autumnal leaves that slrow the brooks 
In Vallombroaa. Milton, P.L, 

2. To qiread by scattering; to besprinkle. 

All Ae ground 

VnA duvo'd armour ttfonm. Milton, P. L. 

. * Come, Aepherda come, and Hrow with leaves Ae plmn; 
Bneh fuse^ rites your Daphnis did ordmn. Drydcn. 

WiA odor flouts the steii^Bng water sirvm, 

stones mAe hridgm if it flow. Dryden, 


IbeK have been three ysairt’ dearAof com, and eveiy dhice 
sOWd wiA beggars. Swft, 

i. to at iRndomi. 

to store. . Spenser, 


ST-i"/ 

Hie tree in storms 

Hie glad eaiA about bar strows, ' . 

WiA treasure from her yielding bou^. WaSer. 

PosaesdoD kept the beaten 1^, ' 

And gather'd all bis broAer sSrpiiftf. , -Swijt. 

To Stbowju V. n. To nfhgef to wander. [S«e To 
Stroix.] 

’Hs she who mghtly siropdi whh suunt'ring pace. G^. 
To Stroy. V. a. [for destroy.} 

Dig pirden, itrqy mallow, now may you at ease. Tusser. 

Struck. The old preterite and participle passiye of 
strike. 

This message bear: Ae Trojans and Aeir chief 
Bring holy peace, and beg jhe king’s relief; 

Struck wiA so great a name, and ml on fire. 

The youth replies; -whatever you require. Dryden. 

In a n^lnr plantation, I can place myself in its several 
centers, so as to view all the walks sltwk from them. 

* _ ^ Spectator. 

High on his ear Sosostris ttrtwk my view. 

Whom scepter’d slaves in golden harness Acw. Pope, 

Some to conceit alone their taste confine. 

And glilt’ring thoughts aruck out at ev’iy line. Pope. 

Stru'cken. llic old participle passive of strike. 

Down fell Ae dAc, his joints dissolv’d asunder. 

Blind wiA Ae light, and strucken dead with wonder. Fdir/at, 
All liquors strucken make round drcics, and dash. Bacon. 
Silent, and in face 

Confounded, long Acy sat^ as strucken mute. Mifion, P. L. 

Stru'ctube. w.s. [structure, Fr. stmetura, from structus. 


Latin.] * 

1. Act of building; practice of building. 

His son builA on, mid never is content, 

Hli the last farthing is in structure spent. Dryden. 

2. Manner of building; form; make. 

Several have gone about to inform them, but for want of 
insight into the structure and constitution of the terraqueous 
giote, have not'given satisfaction. Woodwant. 

3. Edifice; building. , 

Ecbatana he.- structure vast there shews, 

And Hecatompylos her hundred gates. Milton. 

High on a rock of icc the structure lay. Pope. 

There stands • structure of majestick frame. Pope. 


Stkude, or Strode, n. s. A stock of breeding mares. 

Bailey. 

To STRU'GGLE.*!* v.n. [Of uncertain etymology. 
Dr. Johnson. — It is probably from strucken, or 
slruyckclen, Teut. to stumble; we have die old 
English word strokelingc, and s/rogelyn, coUuctatio. 
Prompt. Parv.] 

1. To labour; to net with effort. 

2. To strive; to contend; to contest. 

In the time of Henry VlII. diflercnces of religion tore the 
nation into two miguy Actions, and, under Ae name of 
Papist and Protestant, struggled in her bowels wiA tnany 
various events. Temple. 

1 repent, like some despairing wretch, r 

That boldly plunges in the frightful deep. 

Then pants, and struggles wite the whirl^ waves; 

And catches every slender reed to save him. ^ Smitk. 

3. To labour in difficulties; to be in agonies or 
distress. 

Btroi^ virtue, Hke strong nature, stru^les sdll, 

Exerts iUelf, and then throws off the iU. Dryden. 

’Hs wisdom to beware 

And better shun Ae but, than struggle in the snare. Dryden. 

If men struggle through as many troubles to be miserable as 
to be h8{)py; my readers may be pmuaded to be good. 

Speetalor. 

Stru'g^le. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Labour; efibrt. 

2. Contest; contention. 
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When, i» the iHMott of peitia, men mljr itrove for the 
lint phiM in tiih {mnce’a finrour, an faoneat men miglit look 
upon the ilnfttiir'tlnth indiflbrence. % Additon. 

It began BM ended without any of those unnatural ttruggtet 
for di^hair, which hare diiturbed the peace of this great 
,dty, AUerbuty. 

3. Agony; tumultuous distress. 

STfiu'coi.EB.# ft. s. [from struggle.'} One who con¬ 
tends ; a striver, ' * 

The Jewct were hard-hearted and malicious rtnigglen agunst 
the truetfa. Martin, Marr. of PrkOi, (1.550,) B. b. i. 

STRu'GGLmG.% n. s. [from strangle.} Tlie act of 
striving or contending. 

No man is guilty of an act of intemperance but he might 
have forborne it, not without tome trouble from the ttrugglingt 
of the contrary' habit; but still the thing was possible. 

South, Serm. 

STRUMA. n,s. [Latin.] A glandular swelling; the 
king’s evil. 

A gentlewoman had a tlruma about the instep, very hard 
and deep about the tendons. fVi^man. 

Stku'moos. adj. [from struma.} Having swellings in 
the glands; Uuiitcd with the king’s evil. 

Uow to treat them when ttruminu, scirrhous, or caiiceroiis. 

Wiseman. 

A glandulous consumption, such as docs nut affect the 
lungs with a rupture of its vessels, and coughing up blood, is 
(iroduced by strumous or scrophulous humours, Mtaehmore. 

STRU'MPET.'f" n. s. [of doubtful original. “ Stropo, 
vicnx mot, palliardise : stuprum, Lat.” Trevoux. 
Dr. Johnson. — The old French word is strupc^ 
which denotes whoredom. Sec Iloqueibrt, Gloss. 
And hence strupet might be lormra, and by an 
easy corruption stnmpet. The word is old in our 
language: it occurs in addition to the name of a 
woman, or by way of description, in a return made 
by a jury in the sixth year of king Heniy the 
fifth. See Cowel. Mr. Tooke refers, as the 
Etym. Dick of 1691 had before, fb a Dutch word, 
applying in the way of. contempt for the name. 
Wachter notices stmne as having been us^, in the 
dialect of Lower Saxony, for a prostitute. Sec 
his Germ. Dick in V. Strunze.] A whore; a 
prostitute. 

Ne’er could the strumpet. 

With ail her double vi^ur, art, and nature. 

Once stir my temper; but this virtuous maid 

Biibdues me quite. ’t* S/taksprnre, Mens, tor Meas. 

If to preserve this vessel for my lord 
From any other foul, unlawful touch, 

Be not to be a strumpet, I am none. Shakspeare, Othello. 

Common fame is os Adsc and impudent as a coniinon 
strmnpet. L'Estrange. 

Honour had his due; 

Before the holy priest my vows were ly’d: 

So came I not a strumpet, but a bride. Drydeu. 

Stru'mpet.# adJ. Like a strnmpct; false: incon- 
stank 

How like a younker, or a prodigal, 

Tlie scarfed bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d and embraced by the strumpet wind! 

How like a prodigal doth she return, 

Leanrrcnt, and beggar'd by the strumpet wind! Shakspenre. 
To Smu'MPET.-f- V. a. To make a whore ; to de¬ 
bauch. 

If we two be one, and thou play false, 

I do digest the poison of thy flesh. 

Being strmipetcd bv the conta^on. Simspeare. 

Gilded honour snamcfiiUy nusplac'd. 

And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted. Shaitpeare, Smn. 66. 
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Oh! neveralay 

Fur law’s white reverend naaM be strumpeted. 

To warrant thefts I Dame, Poems, p, 139. 

Strung/ The preterite and participle passive of 
shing. 

The strung bow points out the Cynthian queen. Gqy. 
To STRUT. V. n. [strotze^ Germ.] 

I. To walk with affected di^ty ; to swell with state¬ 
liness. 

Adore our erroors, laugh at us while we strut 
To our confusion. Skakspeare, AiU. and Qasp. 

Does he not hold up his head and strut in hit gah? 

Shakspeare. 

Though thou s/rufluid paint. 

Yet art thou both shrunk up and old. B. Jonson. 

The false syren 

Struts on th’ waves, and shews the brute below. Dryden. 

We will be with you ere the crowing cock 
Salutes the light, and struts before his feather’d flock. Dryden. 
z. To swell; to protuberate. 

The gouts with strutting dugs tfaidl homeward speed, 

Dryden. 

The pow’r appeas’d, with winds suffic’d die sail, 

The bellying canvass strutted ■ahh the gale. Dryden. 

As thy strutting bags with money rise. 

The love of gain is of an equal siae. Dryden. 

Strut, n. s. [from the verb.] An affectation of state¬ 
liness in the walk. 

Certain gentlemen, by*Anirking countenances and an un-*’ 
gaiidy ^rut in their walk, have got prefemtent. 

Stru'tter.# n. s. [from struts One who swells 
with stateliness; one who is blown up with self- 
conceit; a braver. » 

Wc have seen i^t a mere nothing it is, that this strutter 
has pronounced widi such sonorous rbctorick. 

Anmt. OH GtanuiOe's Pre-exist. (168a.} 
STRu'TTiNGi.y.* adv. [from strut.} With a strut; 

vauntingly. Cotgraw, and ShtrtoootL 

STUB.*!" n. s. [jTeb, jryb, S.1X011; stubbe, Sueth. 
from stybba, (or stubba,) to lop, to cut off. Sere- 
nius. Stdibbe is the Tcuk and also our word in 
some parts of the north.] 

1. A thick short stock left when the rest is cut 
Dametas guided the horses so ill, that the wheel coining 

over a great stids of a tree, overturned the coaCh. Sidney. 

Ail about, old sU^ks and ^ubs of trees. 

Whereon nor fruit nor lerf was ever seen, 

Did hang upon the rugged rocky knees. Spenser. 

To buy at the stub i% the best for the buyer, 

More timely provision, the cheaper is fire. Tusscr. 

Upon cutting down of an old timber tree, the stiA bath rat 
out sometimes a tree of another kind. Bacon, Kai. aisl. 
Wc here 

Live on tough rrats and stubs, to thirst inur’d,— 

Men to much misery and bardship bom. Milton, P. B, 

Prickly tluhs instead of trees are found, 

Or woods with knots and knares deform’d and old; 

Headless the most, and hideous to behold. Dryden, 

2. A log; a block. 

You shall have more ado to drive our dullest and laziest 
vouth, our stocks and sttAs, from the infinite desire of such a 
happy nurture, than we have now to haul our choicest writs to 
that asiniuc feast of sow-thistles and brambles. 

* Milton on Education. 

To Stub. v. a. [from the noun.] To force up; to 
extirpate. * 

His two tusks serve ftw fighting and feeding; by the help 
whereof he stubs up edible roots out of the ground, or tears 
off* the bark of trees. Grew, Mas. 

The other tree was griev’d, 

GiEw scrubby, dr/d a-tra, was stunted; 

So the next parson stuUrd and burnt h. SunfU 

Stubbed.-^* adj. [fromslui.] 

^ X. Truncateds; short and 

6 A 2. 
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A pain fac in his headfiece feali, f 
Agwnst a ttvbbed tree he reels, ^ 

Aad ap volt poor Hol^goliiin*i heels. ) Draifton. 

To q^frthe GOT njmidu, < 

Haiu upon our $lMed horu, 

Oarbnds, ribbons, and fine poeries. B. Joiuoa. 

2. Hardj^: not delicate; not nice. 

The hardness of rtiMed vulgar constituUons renders them 
insenrible of a thousand thinn| that fret and gall those deli¬ 
cate people who, as if their Ain was peeled ofl^ feel to the 
quick every tiling that touches tiiem. 

J|p. BerM^, Shis, § 105. 

Stu'bbbohess. n. s. [from stu6bed.2 The state of 
being short, thich, and tcuncated. 

Stu'bbu.’I* n. s, [erfoK&fr, French ; sloppel, Dutch ; 
stipidot Latin. Sermiua here recommends the 
derivation assigned to stub; which see. Chaucer’s 
word is stoble,2 The stalks of com left in the field 
by the reaper. * 

This suj^gcsted 

At some time, when hu snaring insolence 
Shall reach the people, will be the fire 
To kindle their dry Hubble, and their blaze 
Shall darken him &r ever. Sbabipeare. 

You, by thus much seene. 

Know by the etiMle, what the corne bath bene. Chapman. 

if a small red fiower in the rtvMfr-fields, called the winco- 
pipe, open in the morning, be sure of a fair day. Bacon. 

ms succeeding years amrd him little more than the Hubble 
of hit own harvest. . Dtyden. 

Thrice happy Dack,‘employ’d in threshing Hnbbk, 

Thy toil is lessen'd and tlw profits douUe. Swifl. 

After the first erw is olt they plow in the wheat Hubble. 

* Mortimer. 

STu'BBLEOoosE.’lf’ tt. s. A goosc fed on the stubbles. 
They ban eten thy HoUe-goos. Chaucer, Cook’s Prol. 

ril make you a stubble-goose. 

Beawn. and JPI. Bloody Brother. 

STU'BBORN. adj. [This word, of which no ob¬ 
vious etymology wpears, is derived by Minsheii 
from stoutbam, referred by Junius to and 

deduced better by Lye, from stub i perhaps from 
stub~bom.2 

1. Obstinate; inflexible; contumacious. 

Strifeful Atin in their stubborn mind. 

Coala of contention and hot vengeance tin’d. Spenser. 

Then stqod he neere the doofe, and proud to draw 
The HuHAome bow, thrice tried, and thrice gave law. Chapman, 
The queen is obitinate, 

Stubborn to justice, apt t accuse it, and 

Disdainful to be trieo ^t. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

He befieved he had so humbled the gmrison, that thqr 
would be no loiter so Hubbom. Clarendon. 

ril not flatter this tempestuous king. 

But work his stubborn soul a nobler way. Dryden. 

2 . Persisting; persevering; steady. 

All tills is to be had only from the epistles themselves, with 
Hubborn s|^ntion, and more than common application. Locke. 

3. Stiff; net pliable; inflexible; not easily admitting 
impression. 

Love softens me, and blows up fires which pass 
Through my tough heart, and melt the Hubbom mass. Hryden. 

Take a plant of stubborn oak, ^ 

And labour him with many awturdy stroak. Hryden. 

4. Hardy: firm. • 

Patience under torturing pain. 

Where staUoni stm As would romplain. • Swift. 

5. Hardi; rough; rugged. 

Jfo wiU not oppose any thiw that is bard and Hubbom, but 
.tf'B soft aniww oeaden tholr force. Jksraet. 

6. In aB its oaes it commonly implies something of a 

bad qtudity, thmi^Locfce has catBchresticaHyused 
it in a^se of praise. * 
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Stu'bboBbly. adv. [from stttUora.J Obstinately; 
contumaciously: inflexibly. 

Stubbomfy he md r^ugpi the truth, 

About a certain question m the law. Shakspeare^ Hen. VI. 

Re wilfiiOy neglects Ids bo<dc, and Hubbondy refuses any 
tiling he can do. Loeke. 

80 close they cling, so Hubbondy retire. 

Their love’s more violent than the cbymist’s fire. Garth, 

fiTti'BBORNNESS. ti, s. [from stvbbom.^ Obstinacy; 
vicious stoutness; contumacy; inflexibility. D17- 
den has used it in commendation. 

Happy is your grace. 

That can translate the slubbomneu of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style. Shakspeare, As you like it. ■ 
He chose a course least subject to envy, between stiff stub¬ 
bornness and filthy flattery. Hayward. 

Patriots, in peace, assert the people’s right. 

With noble Hnbbomness resisting might. Hryden. 

Stubbornness, and on obstinate disobedience, must be mas¬ 
tered with blows. Lockc. 

It fmled, portly by the accidents of a storm, and partly by 
the Hubbomneu or treachciy of that colony for whose relief it 
was designed. Swift. 

Stu'bby. adj. [from sttib .2 Short and thick; sliorl 
and strong. 

The base is surrounded with a garland of black and stuhl>y 
bristles. Grew, Mns, 

Stu'bnail. n. s. [stub and nail .2 A nail broken off; 
a short thick nail. 

S'J'U'CCO. n, s. [Italian; stuc, Fr.3 A kind of fine 
plaster for walls. 

Pailudiun walls, Venetian doors, 

Grotcsco roofs, and stucco floors. Pope. 

To Sto'cco.# V. a. [from the noun.] To plaster 
walls with stucco. 

Palaces, as adorned with tapestry, ore here contrasted with 
lowly sheds and smoky rafters. A modern poet would have 
written stuccoed halls. kVartau, Holes on Milton’s Sm. Poems. 

Stuck. The preterite and participle passive of stick. 
What more infqsDons brands have records stuck upon any, 
than those who used the best parts for the wont cuds? 

Her. of Chr, Piety. 

The partners oC their crime will learn obedience, ^ 

When ufey look up and see tiicT fellow-traitors * 

Stuck on a fork, and blackening in the sun. AdtRson. 

When Ihc polypus from forth his cave, 

Torn witl) full force, reluctant beats the wave. 

His ragged claws are Huek with stones and sands. Pope. 

Stuck o’er with titles, and hung round with strinp, 

Tliat thou mny’st be by kings, or whores of kings. Pope. 

Stuck, n. s. A thrust. ^ 

1 had a pass with rapier, scabbard and nil, and he gives me 
the stuck in with such a mortal motion, that it is inevitable. 

Shakspeare, 'Put. Night. 

Stu'cri-e.”!* n. 5. [from stooki which sce.]^ A 
number of sheaves laid together in the field to dry. 

Ainmortk. 

STUD.-f* n. s. [jtubu, Saxon.] 

1. A post; a stake. In some such meaning perhaps 
it is to be taken in the following passage, which 1 
do not understand. Dr. Johnson. — Jt means a 
prop i as the Saxon, word does; and as the Iccl. 
shui, fulcrum. The passage, which Dr. Johnson 
means, is that from Mortimer’s Husbandry. 1 
support the meaning which I pfibr by the higher 
authorities of bbhop Jeren^ 'raylor, and th» ever 
memorable John Hales of Eton. Spenser uses the 
word for stock or trunk. 

Sent net tbilke lune bawthorne Hudde, 

How bn^Iy it begiiit to hudde, 

And utter bis tender head ? Spenser, Shep. Cal. March. 
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They that build hou«e( «f dajr, muit «very where place ttuds. 
Mid piecef of timber and wood, to atrengthen the building. 

Ilaki, J?em. p. 141. 

It is. a gross mistake in archhecturc, to diink that every 
small tind bears the main stress and burdicn of the building, 
which lies indeed upon the principal timbers. 

Bp. t\wlor, Artif. Handtim. p. rr. 

.^barn in the country, that haw one single find, or one 
height of $tndi to the roof, is two diiliings a foot. Mortimer. 

2 . A noil wiUi a large head driven for ornament; any 
ornamental knob or protuberance. 

Handles were to add. 

For which he now was making etude. Chapman, Iliad. 

A belt of straw, and ivy buds. 

With.coral clasps and amber etude. Ralegh. 

Crystal and niyrrhine cups emboss’d with gems. 

Arid etude of pearl. Milton, P. R. 

Upon a plane ore several small oblong rtiidi, placed regularly 
in a quincunx order. Woodward, on Foeeiie. 

A drak he had of curious work. 

With glitt’ring elude about. , Swijl. 

3. C]Tob, Saxon; stou\ Icclandick, is a stallion.] A 
collection of breeding horses and mares. 

In the itude of Ireland, where care is taken, we sec horses 
lired of excellent shape, vigdbr, and si/e. Temple. 

To Stud. v. a. ffroin the noun.] To adorn with studs 
or shining knobs. 

Thy horses shall be trapp’d. 

Their harness etudded all with gold and pearl. Shuktpeare. 

A silver etudded tix, alike bestow’d. Dryden, Mw. 

.Stii'dewt. n. s. [studens, Lat] A m.<iii given to 
books; a scbolnr; a bookish man. 

Keep n gamester from dice, and 0 good etudent from his 
book. Shakepeare, AI. IV. 0/ Windeor. 

This grave advirc some sober etudent bears, 

And loudly rings it in his feUow’s cars, Drydcn, Pere. 

A dAdeni sbml do more in one hour, when all tilings concur 
to invite him to any special study, than in four in a dull sea¬ 
son. Il’attx, Logiek. 

1 slightly touch the subject, and recommend it to some 
etudent of ute profession. Arhuthuot oti Coiiie. 

Stu'died. adj. [from studij .2 

1. I..carned; versed in any study; qualified by study. 

He died 

AI one that had been etudied in his death. 

To throw away TOC dearest thing he ow'd. 

As ’twere a careless trifle. Sltaki^ieare. 

1 am well etiuUed for a liberal thanks. 

Which I do owe you. Shakepearc, Ani. and Cleop. 

It will be fit that some man, rensonaliiy etudied in the law, 
go as chancellor. Baron. 

2. Having any particular inclination. Out of use. 

A prince should not be so loosely etudied as to remember so 
weak a composition. Skakepeare. 

Stu'dier. n. s. [from studi).'] One who studied. % 

jLipsius was a great eludier of the stoical philosophy: upon 

Mas death-bed his friend told him, that lie ricodcil not use 
arguments to persuade him to patience, the pliiIo»<ipliy which 
he had studieu would furnish him ; he answers him, Lord Jesus, 
give me Christian patience. Tillnteon. 

There is a law of nature, as intelligible to a rational crea¬ 
ture and stuc&r of that law, as the positive laws of common¬ 
wealths. Locke. 

Stu'dious. adj. \_sludieux, IV. slitdiosn.% Lat.] 

1. Given to books and contemplation; given to 

learning. 

A proper remedy for wandering thoughts, be that shall pro- 
pow, would do great service to the etudtoue and contemplative 
pafl of mankind. Locke. 

2. Diligent; busy. 

StuMoue to find new friends, and new allies. TieAcU. 

3. Attentive to; careful: with 

Divines must become etudioue yf pious and venerable anti¬ 
quity. Whde. 
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The people made 

Stout ibr the war, and etudioue qf their trade. Ztryden. 

There are who, fondly etudioue qf increase 
Rich foreign mold on their ill natur’d land * 

Induce. PABpe. 

4. Contemplative; suitable to meditation. 

Let my due feet never fail 

To walk the etudioue cloisters pale. ' Milton, Jl Pane, 
Him for the etudioue sliade 

Kind nature form’d. Thomeon, Summer. 

Sti/diousey. adv. [from xhidious."] 

1. Contemplatively; with close application to lite¬ 
rature. 

2. Diligently: carefully;’attentively. 

On a short pruning hook his head reclines. 

And etudhuely surveys his generous vines. Dryden, Mn. 

All of them etudiouely cherished the memory of their honour¬ 
able extraction. AUerbury. 

STr'DiorsNEss.-!- n. s. [from studious.'} Addiction 
to study. 

Men arc sometimes addicted to etudioueneee and learning, 
sometimes to case and ignorance. Hakewill on Proo. p. 36. 

STU'DY.'I' n.s, [siudium, Lat. estude, Fr.] 

1. Application of mind toliooks and framing. 

During the whole time of his abode in the university, Ham¬ 
mond generally spent thirteen hours of the day in elufy. Fell. 
Study gives strength to the mind; conversation, grace. 

Temple, 

Engage the mind in etiuly by a consideration of the divine 
pleasures of truth and knowledge. Watte, 

2. Perplexity; deep cogitation. 

Th’ idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his stude of imagination. Shakepeare, Much Ado. 

The king of Castile, a little confused, and in a study, said, 
that can 1 not do with my honour. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

3. Allention ; meditation; contrivance. 

What can buppeii 

To me aliove tliis wretchedness ? All your etudiee 
Make me a curse like this. ’^Shakepeare, lien. VIII. 

Without itudy this art is not attained, nor fit to be attained. 

Holyday. 

Just men they seem’d, and all their study bent 
To worsb.p God aright, and know his works. Milton, P, L, 

4. Any particular kind of ienrning. 

Studies serve for delight in privatencss and retiring, for 
ornament in discourse, and for ability in the Judgement and 
disposition of business. Bacon, Eseaye. 

5. Subject of attention. 

The holy Scriptures, especially the New Testament, ore her 
daily study. Law. 

6 . Apartment appropriated to literary employment. 

Get me a taper in my study, Lucius. Shakepeare, Jut, Cere. 
Knock at the study, where, they say, he keep^ 

To ruminate strange plots. Tilue Aktkonicue, 

Let all etudiee and libraries be towards the east. IVolian. 
Some servants of the king visited the lodging of the accused 
members, and sealed up their studies and trunkib Clarendon, 
Both adorn’d their age; 

One for the study, t’other for the stage. Dryden. 

7. The sketched ideas of a painter, not wrought into 

a whole. Gilpin. 

Notwithstanding all his faults, such is his [Tempesta’sj 
merit, that, us studies at least,'fiis prints deserve a much higher 
rank in the cabinets of connoisseurs^jlban they generally find;, 
you can scarce pick one out of them, which does not furnish 
materials for an excellent com|K)siiian. Gilpin, Fee. on Prints. 
'To Stu'dy. V. n. Isludeo, L*t. estudier, Fr,] 

1. To think with very close application ; to inuije. 

‘1 found a moral first, and then etudied for a fable. Swi/l. 

2. To endeavour diligently. 

Study to be quiet, and do your dkvi business, i Tkeu. Iv. ii. 

To Stu'cy. 'V. a. 
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1. To the mbd to. *, 

Nodiing loTelier can be found*' 

In woman, dun to *Hidy homhold |;ood. MUtm, P.L, 
If a gentlraun bo to ttuify any language, it ou^t to be that 
of hia own country. Lockc. 

2. To consider attentively. 

He hath itudied her well, and tranilated her out of honesty 
' into English. Shaktpeare, M, W. of Windsor. 

Study t^self: what rank, or what degr^. 

The wise Creator has ordain’d for thee. Drydai, Pm. 

ydu hove studied every spot of ground in Flanders, which 
has been the scene of battles and sieges. Dryden. 

3. To learn by application. 

You could, for a need, study a speech of some dozen lines, 
which 1 would set down. Shakifteare, Handel. 

STUFF, n. a. Dutch; csfoffif Fr.] 

1. Any matter or body. 

_ Let Phidias have rude and obstinate stuff to carve: though 
his heart do that it should, his work will lack that beauty, which 
otherwise in fitter matter it might have had. Uoaker. 

The workman on his stiff skill doth show, 

And yet the stiff gives not the man his skill. Davies. 

Of brick, and of that stuff, they cast to build ’ 

A city and tower. MUton, P. L. 

Pierce on hole near the inner edge, because the triangle 
hath there most substance of stuff. Moxon, Meek. Kx. 

2. Materials out of which any thing is made. 

Thy verse swells with stuff m nne and smootli. 

That thou art even natural in thine art. Shaispearc, Timan. 
Caesar hath wept; 

Ambition should be mode of sterner stuff. 

Skakspearr, .Tul. Cees. 
Success or loss, what is or is not, serves 
As stuff for these two to make paradoxes. Shaksprarc. 

Thy father, timt poor rag, 

Must be thy siilyect, who in spight put stiff 
To some she-beggnr, and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hcr^itaiy. Shakspeare, Tiumn. 

Bidding prose exphuns his meaning ill. 

And Mews the stuff, and not the workman’s skill. Roscommon, 

113. Furniture; goods. 

Fair away to get our tfuff aboard. . Skaksfwai-c. 

He took away locks, and gave away the king’s siff. 

Hayward. 

Groaning waggons loaded high 

With stuff. Cow/ry, Daeideis. 

4. That which fills any thing. 

With some sweet obliriniis antidote ’ 

Cleanse the stiifTd bosom of that perilous stiff 

Which weighs upon the icarl. Skaksjwarr, 

5. Essence; elemental part. 

Though in the trade of war I have slain men. 

Yet do I hold it very stiff o’ th’ conscience 

To do no contriv’d muttltcr. Shaksjieare, Otkrilo. 

6 . Ally mixture or medicine. 

Tdid compound for her 
A certain stuff', wliicli, being ta’cn, would seize 
The present power of life. Shakspeare, Cymbetine. 

7. Cloth or tcxtiiix.’ of any kind. 

8. Textures of wool tliinner and slighter than cloth. 

Let us turn the wools of the land into cloaths and stuffs of 

our own growUi, and the hemp and flax growing here intolinen 
cloth and corda^. Bacon, Adn. to Villiers. 

9. Matter or thing. In contempt. 

O proper ^ 

lliis is tile ven paintl^; of your fear. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Such stiff as madq^ 

„Tongue and brain not. Shakspeare. 

At tbit fusty stuff 

Tbg^iaiae Achilles, on his prest bed lolling. 

From hu deep chest loughs out a loud applause. Shakspeare, 
Hease not thyself the flatt’riim crowd to hear, 

’Us fulsome stiff to feed|Ay itching Dryden, Pers. 

Ahm would Indite*^ 

Such w«ul stiff a» I or Shodwell write. Dryden, Jw). 
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TorintHTOw will be time enough 
To hear such mortiMug stiff. Swift. 

The ibee things that among rakes pass for wit and spirit, 
must be tiiodung stuff to the ears of persons of delicaty. 

RMardsoH, Clarissa, 

10. It is now seldom used in any sense but in contempt 
or dislike. 

To Stuff, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fill very full with any thing. 

When we’ve stuffed 

These pipes, and these conveyances of blood, 

With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls. Shakspeare. 

Each thing beheld, did yeeld 
Our admiration: shelves with cheeses hcapt; 

Sheds stuli with lambs and goats distinctly kept. Chapman.' 

Though plenteous, all too little seems 
To stuff this maw, this vast unhide-bound corps. Mitton, P. L. 

What have we more to do than to stuff our guts with these 
figs ? U Estrange. 

This crook drew hazel-boughs ndown, 

And stiff’d her apron wide with nuts so brown. Gay. 

2. To fill to uneasiness. 

With some oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuffed liosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the'heartair Shakspeare. 

3. To thrust into nny thing. 

Put roses into a glass with a narrow mouth, stuffing them close 
together, but without bruising, and they retain smell and colour 
fresh a year. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

4. To fill by being put into any thing. * 

Grief (ills the room up of my abMiit cliilu. 

Lies in his tied, walks up and down with me, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. Shakspeare, 
With inward arms the dire inacliinc they load. 

And iron Ixiwcls stuff \X\q dark abode. Dryden, JEn. 

Oflicipus haiicis lays 

Two cushions stuff’d witli straw, (he seat to raise. Dryden. 

A bed, » 

The stuffing leaves, with hides of btMirs o’erspread. Dryden. 

5. To swell out by putting something in. 

I will be the man that shall make you great.- 1 cannot 

perceive how, unless you give* me your doublet, and stuff me 
out with straw. Shakspeare, Hen. IV, 

The gods for sin 

Should with a swelling dropsy stuff day skin. Dryden. 

ft. To fill with soiiicthiiig improper or su))erfiuou» 

It is not usual amdng the Iwst patterns ifftfu^thc rc|)ort of 
particular lives with matter of piibiick record. Widton. 

Those accusations are stuffed with odious |penerals, that the 
proofs seldom make good. _ Clarendon. 

For thee I dim these eyes, and rtu^'this head 
With all such reading as was never read. Pope, 

7. To obstruct the organs of scent or respiration. 

These gloves the count sent me; tliey arc an excellent per¬ 
fume. — 1 am stuffl, cousin, I cannot smell. Shakspeare. 

8. To fill meat with something of high relish. 

^ She went for parsly to stuff a rabbet. Shakspeare. 

He aim’d at all, yet never could excel 
In any thing but stuffing of his veal. k^ing, Cook^. 

y. To form by stuffing. 

An eastern king put a judge to death for an iniquitous sen¬ 
tence, and ordered his hide to be stuffed into a cushion, and 
placed upon the tribunal. Swift. 

To Stuff, r.«. To feed gluttonously. • 

Wedg’d in a spacious elbow-chair. 

And on her plate a treble share. 

As if she ne’er could have enough. 

Taught harmless man to cram and stuff. Swift. 

Stu'fpimo. tt. s. Efr«n sitfff'.'} 

1. That by which any thing is filled. * 

Rome was a farrago out of the nmghbouring nations; and 

Greece, though one monarchy under Alexander, yet the peo¬ 
ple that were the duffing and materials thereof, existed berore. 

Hale. 

2. Relishing ingredients put into meat. 
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Arruh leavei are very good in pottage and 

Mortimer. 

Stuke, or Stuck, n. s. [siuc, Fr. stucco, Italian.] A 
compoaition of lime and marble, powdered veir 
fine, commonly called plaster of. Paris, with which 
figures and other ornaments resembling sculpture 
are made. See Stucco. Bailey. 

Stulm. ». s. A shaft to draw water out of a mine. 

* Bailey, 

STULTl'LOQUENCE. n. s. ijsluUus and loquentia, 
Lat.] Foolisli talk. Diet. 

8 tulti'i.oquy. 4 (= n. s. Xsttdliloquiim, Lot] Foolish 
* babbling or discourse. 

What they call facetiousnuss and pleasant wit, is indeed to 
wise persons a meer ituUUoquy, or talking like a fool. 

Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1653,) p. 301. 

To Stu'ltify.# V. a. [st^us and Jacio, Liit.] To 
prove foolish or void of understanding. 

In England no man is allowed to sttJti/y himself. 

Joktunn,iH BotwtU't Tour, ad cd. p. 428. 
STUM.'f’ n. s. [stum, .Swedish, supposed to be con¬ 
tracted from mustum, Latin. Dr. Johnson. — Evi¬ 
dently from the Sax. jryman, to steam, as Mr. II. 
Tooke has observed : It means fmtigairil, steamed. 
See Div. of Purl. ii. 294.] 

Wine yet unfermented; must. 

An unctnous i-lammy vapour, that arises from the stum of 
grapes, wlien they lie mushed in the vat, puts out a light, 
when dipped into it. Addison on Italy. 

2. New wine used to raise fermentation in dead and 
vapid wines. 

Let our wines without mixture or stum be^di fine. 

Or call up the master, and break his dull noddle. B. Jonsou. 

3. Wine revived by a new fermentation. 

Drink ev’ry letter on’t in stum. 

And make it brisk champaigne liccome. Hudihras. 

To Stum. v. a. [from thestioun.] To renew wine by 
mixing fresh wine and raising a new fermentation.* 
Vapid wines are put upon the lees of noble wines to give 
them spirit, and we stum our wines to renew their spirits. 

, Floyer. 

To STU'MBLE.'f* ». n, [This word Junius derives 
from stump, and says the original meaning is to 
strike, or trip against a stumju I rather think it 
conies from tumble. Dr. Johnson. — Serenius cites 
the loel. stumra, and Sucth. slombla, to stumble; 
noticing also, like Junius, stumUe, stipes, a stub or 
stump.] 

1. To trip in walking. 4 

When she will take the rein, I let her run; 

But she’ll not stumble. Skakspearr, WitU. Tale. 

A headstall being restrained to keep him from stumbling, hath 
been often burst. Skakspearr, Taw. of the Shrew. 

As we pac’d along 

Upon the giddy tooting of the hatches, ^ 

Methought that Glo’ster stumbled; and, in falling. 

Struck me, that sought to stay him, ov^board. Skakspeare. 

'Die way of the wicked is as darkness: they know not at 
what rifey stumble. Prov. iv. 19. 

Cover’d o’er with blood, 

Which from the patriot’s breast in torrents flow’d. 

He faints: his steed no longer bears the rein; 

But stumbles o’er tlic heap his hand had slain. Prior. 

2. To slip j to err; to slide mto crihics or blunders, 

itc that loveth his brodicr, abideth in the light, and there is 

none occanon of stumbliug in him. i Jo, ii. xo. 

This my day of grace 

They who ngglect and scorn, shall never taste; 

But hard be harden’d, blind be blinded more, 

That they may atmUet on, and deeper full. Mdlm, P, L. 


3. To strike agabstl^cbanoe;'to light on by diance: 

with upon. 

This extreme dealing bad driven her to put herself widi a 
great lady of that coimtty, by which occasion she had stumbled 
upon suen mischances as were little for the honour of her or 
her family. Sidney. 

What man art thou, that, thus bescreen’d in nid^ 

So stumblest on ray counsel Skakspeare, Bom. and Jul. 

A mouse, bred in a chest, dropped out over the side, and 
stumbled upon a delicious morsel L’Estramae. 

Ovid stumbled, by some inadvertency, upon Livia in a bath. 

Dryden. 

Many of the greatest inventions have been acddentally 
stumbled upon by men busy and in^uititive. Btuf. 

Write down p and b, and make siipiB to him to endeavour to 
pronounce diem, and guide him by shewing him the motion of 
your own iips; by which he will, with a little endeavour, stumble 
upon one of them. Bidder, Elem. tf Speech. 

7 b Stumble.'^* r.a. 

1. To obstruct in progress; to make to b'ip or stop. 

It holds out false and dazzling fires to stusMe men. 

Milton, Docl. and Disc, of Die. B. z. ch. 3. 

2. To make to boggle; to offend. 

Tills stumbles me: art sure for me, wench, 

Tills preparation is ? 'Beaum. and Ft Bum. Lieut. 

If one illiterate man was stumbled, ’twas likely others of his 
form would be so to. Fell, Life ef Hammond. 

One thing more stumUes me in the very foundation of this 
liypothcsis. Locke. 

Stu'mble. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A trip in walking.^ 

2 . A blunder; a failure. 

One stumble is enot^h to deface the character of an honour* 
able life. L’Estrange. 

Stli'mbler. n, s. [from stumble.'] One tltat stumbles. 

Be sweet to all: is thy complexion sour ? 

Then keep such company; make them thy allay: 

Get u sliaip wife, a servant that will iow’r } 

A slmnUer stumbles least in rugged way. Herbert. 

I Sti;'mblingbi.ock. 7 «. i. [from siwMe.] Cause of 
I Sru'’MBi.iNGSi'ONE. 3 Stumbling; cause of errour; 
cause of offence. 

Wc preach Ghrist crucified, unto the .Jews a stuiMm^ock, 
and unto *he Greeks foolishness. _ 1 Cor. I 23. 

Sliakspeure is a stuvibtiagblock to these rigid criticks. 

Spectator. 

ThU stumblingslone wc hope to take away. Burnet. 

Stu'm«».ingi.y.# adv. [from stumble.] With failure; 
with blunder. 

I know not whether to marvel more, either that he [Chaucer] 
in tliat misty time could sec so clearly, or that we in this clear 
age go so stumldingly after him. Sidney, Def. of Poesy, 

STUMP. K. s. [^slumpe, Danish; stompe, Dutch; 
stompett, Dan. to lop.] The part of any solid uody 
remaining after the rest is taken away. • 

He struck so strongly, that the knotty sting 
Of his huge tail be quite in sunder cleft; 

Five’joints thereof he hew’d, and but the stump him left. 

Spenser. 

Your colt’s tooth is not cast yet. — Not while 1 have a stump. 

Skakspeare. 

He throimh the bushes scrambles; 

A stump doth trip him in his pace; 

Down comes poor Hob upon his face, * 

Amongst the briers and brambles. Drmyfon, Nymphid, 

Who, ’cause they’n, wasted to theWamfw, 

Are represented best by rumm. Hudibras. 

A coach horse sntqit off the_ end Wt his finger, and I dressed 
the stump with common digestive. Wiseman, 

A poor ass, now wore out to the stumps, fell down under his 
load. L'Estronge. 

Agiunst a stump his tusks the monster grinds. 

And in the sharpen’d edge new vigour finds. Drydpt. 

A tongue laiOTt have some reseAbJance to the stump of a 
feather. klus. 
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Worn to the itmiips in the tenioe of the nudds, 'tic thrown 
ont of doorc, or eondenmed to kindle n fire. Sm^. 

3 b'S tump.# p. a. [from the noun; stampen^ Dnn.] 
To lop. 

' Around the stumped ton loft nuMi did grow. 

More, Song ^ the Sold, (16471} ** 59 * 

To jSrUMP.# 0. n. To walk about heavily, or clumsily, 
like a clown: a low colloaiiial term. 

Cymdn, a clown, who never dreamt of love, 

' By chance was etumping to the nei^bouriiw grove. 

Song of Cym. and Iphigcnia. 

Sru'MPY.'f’ adf. [from stump .2 

1. Full of stamps; hard; stiff; strong. A bad word. 
Th^ burn the stubble, which, being so tlump}/, they seldom 

plow in. Mortimer. 

2 . Istumpig, Swedish.] Short; stubby: sometimes 
implied to a short but stout person: a low expres¬ 
sion. 

To Stun.*!* p. a. [fcunian, Saxon, ;e)run, noise. Dr. 
Johnson. — Sereniu.s notices also the Fr. estonner, 
which Cotgrave translates, «to astonish, to daunt,” 
and “ to stonnie, benumme, or dull the senses of.” 
He derives the word from the Icel. dum, to 
thunder.] 

1, To confound or dizzy with noise. 

An universal hubbub wild 
Of etuming sounds, and voices all confus'd, 

Assaults his car. Milton, P.L. 

Stni shall I hear, and never quit the score, 

Stunn’d with hoarse Codrus* Thescid o’er and o’er. Drydcn. 

Too strong a noise ituiu the car, and one too weak doe'i not 
act upon the organ. Cktyne, 

So Alma, weary’d of being great. 

And nodding in her chair of state, 

Slunn’d and worn ont with endless chut. 

Of Will did this, and Nan said that. Prior. 

Shouts' as thunder loud afflict the air. 

And tlun the birds releas’d. Prior. 

The Britons, once a savage kind, 

Oes'cendents of the barbarous Huns, 

With limbs robust, and voice that ituiu. 

You tai^ to modulate thmr tongues. 

And speak without tlic help of lungs. Swifl. 

2 . To make senseless oP^idizzy with a blow. 

One hung a poleax at his saddle-bow, 

• And one a heavy mace to etun the foe. Diyden. 

Stumo. The preterite and participle passive of sliti". 
To both these sisters \ ave I sworn my love: 

Each jealous of the odier, as the ituug 

Are of the adder. Skaktpeare, K. Itcar. 

With envy dung, they view each other’s deeds, 

Ihc fragrant wont with diligence proceeds. Bryden, Mn. 

Stunk. The preterite of stink. 

To STUNT.'f' V. a. {stuntOi Icelandick. Lye, and 
Dr. Johnson. — It is the past participle of the 
SaK. j'Cinean, to stop. Mr. H. Tooke.] To hinder 
from growth. 

Though this n^e tturded the girl in her growth, it gave her 
a hardy constitutipn; she had life and spirit. Attndhnot. 

There he stopt short, nor since has wnta tittle, 

Bfit has the wit to make the most of little; 

. Like dunied hide-bound trees, that just have got 
Suflicient s^ at once to bear and tot. Pope. 

. Tte tree-grew scnil^, drv’d a-top and Hunted, 

And the next parson Afibb’d and burnt it. Swift. 

SnrPE. «• *. istupa, Lat.] Cloth or flax dipped 
iQ.'wanii '-modimtments, and applied to a hurt or 
bore. 

'A fbmmtatioti was smim pretender to surgery applied 
, wooUaa one of which was bound upon his 

i'-' Wiieman. 
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To Stupe. «.«. [from- the noun.] To flnnenti to 
dress with stupes. 

The escar divine, and etupe die port afiected with wine. 

IFwmini. 

Stupe.# n. s. A term in derinon for a stupid or 
foolish person. The Scotch also use it. 

Brother, he does not lo<A like a musick-master. 

He dors not look 1 was ever such a poor etupe J well, and 
what doi» he look like then ? Bidteriaff, Love in a Fiffage, 

Stupefa'ction. «. s. [stupefaction, Fr. stuptfactus, 
Lat.] Insensibity; dulness; stupidity; slu^sh- 
ncRS of mind; heavy folly. 

All resistanre of the dictates of conscience brings a hardness 
and ittupcfacHon upon it. SoiMth. 

She sent to every child 
Firm impudence, or tlupe/actum mild; 

And strait succeeded, leaving shame no room, 

Cibberinn forchend, or Cimmerian gloom. Pojie. 

Stupefa'ctive. atlj. [from stupefacftis, Lat stuprfaelif, 
Fr.] Causing insensibility; dulling; obstructing 
the senses; narcotick: opiate. 

Opium bath n aupefoetive part, and a heating part; the one 
moving sleep, the other a heat. Bacon. 

Stupefa'ctive.* n. s. An opiate. 

It is a gentle fomentation, and iiatit a very little mixture of 

mtnc.iiluprfttetioe. Bacon, Nat. Hut. 

Teaching us to refuse any anodynes, or etuprfaetmet, which 
might take away the srnse of sin fi-oin us. 

Bp. Reynold, Sernt. (x668,) p.a# 

STOPE'NDOUS.'f’ [stupendus, Lnt. Dr. Johnson. 
— This word was nt fiwt stupend. “ Tliey con 
work stupend and admirable conclusions.” Burton, 
Anat. of Mel. p. 220. It was also stupendious .■ 
upon which form Mr. Pegge, in his Anecdotes of 
the English Language, makes the following remark: 

“ The natives of I.oiidon—say stupendious for stu- 
pefidotts. I find stupendious in Derham’s Physico- 
Thcology, ptli edit. p. 367. Perhaps it may be an 
error of the press.” If Mr. Pe^c had turned to 
Milton’s own editions of his poetry, he would have 
found the great poet writing the word stupendious .• 
as others had before him. This form continued 
also long after Milton’s time: In such a stupaidi- 
ous manner.” Biblioth. Bibl. Oxf 1720, vol. i. 
p. 405.] Wonderful; amazing; nstonishit^. 

All those etupendous acts deservedly are the saUect of a 
history, excellently written in Latin by a llarned preute. 

Clarendon, 

Great joy was at their meeting, and at sight 
Of that stupendious bridge his joy increas’d. Staton, P. L. 

Portents and prodigies their souls amaa’d; * 

But most, when thb stupendous pile was nus’d. Dryden. 

Mortals, fly this curst detesteo race: 

A hundred of the same stupendom size, 

A hundred Cyclops live among the hills. Addison. 

Oiir numbers can scarce give us an idea of die vast quantity 
of systems in this stupendous piece of arelutecturL. Cheyne. 

Stufb'ndousi.y.# adv. [from stupendous.^ In a 
wonderful manner. 

#ltiiout a friend 
Stupendiously she fell. 

Sandys, Paraptur. Lament, of Jerem, (1648.) 

Stupe'ndousness.# n. 5. [from stupendous.^ Wonder- 
fulness. 

Those very woAs, which, from their stupenSaataeu, should 
have taught them tike greatness of the former, were the occa- 
Bon of weir paying that homage to the thing mode, wfaidi 
could be due to tiie worker only. 

BtSe, JTiuMof. sfDmne Thingy, p. 170. 

STUTID. a4i. [stupide, Fr. stupidus, Lat.] * 

I. Dull; wonting Knaibility; wanting oppression; 
heavy; aluggim of understanding. 
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O that men ihould be lo HufM grown 
Aa to foraake the living God. ' • Jlfafton. 

Men, boys and women, ttujM with ai^riae. 

Where e’er ahe paasca, fix their wondering cyea. Dryden. 

If I by chance Bucceod, 

Know, I am not ao xtujM, or ap hard. 

Not to fed praise, or fame’s deserv’d reward. Dryden. 

With wild surpriae 

A moment riupid motionleaa he stood. Thanwon, 

2. Performed without skill or genius. 

Wt, aa the chief of virtue’s fricuda, 

^dains to serve ignoble ends: 

Observe what loada of tlupid rhinics 

Oppress ua in corrupted times. Smji. 

STUri'niTY. M. 5. [stumdite, Fr. stujpiditas, Lat.] Dul- 
ness: heaviness of luiiid; bluueislmess of under¬ 
standing. 

ShadwdI alone, of all n^ sons, is he 
Who stands confirm’d in full tlupidUy. Oryden. 

Stv'pwly. adv. [from stupid."} 

1. With suspension or inactivity of understanding. 

That space the evil one abstracted stood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain’d 
Stupidly good. MUtou, P. L. 

•ft Dully; without apprehension. 

On tiu: shield there was engraven maps of countries, which 
Aias could not roniprehend, but looked on as stupidly as his 
fe1luw-lH»st the lion. Iliydrn. 

Si'u'piDNESs.# H. s, [from stupid.} Duhicss; stu- 
pidity. 

lie so applies himself to his pillow, ns a roan that meant not 
to be drowned in sleqi, but refreshed; not limiting his rest l>y 
die insatiable Inst of a sluggish and drowsy slujiidticss. 

Bp. Halt, The Christian, § 5. 

Sru'ripiEH.'l' ?i, s. [from siupi/y.} That which cau.ses 
stupidity. 

Whether the natural plili^ of this island needs any addi¬ 
tional stupifirr. Bp. Berkeley, (iuerisf, §348. 

To STUTIFY. V. a. \stu]^facio, Latin. Tliis word 
should therefore be spelled stupefy i but the au¬ 
thorities arc against it.] 

1. To make stupid; to deprive •of sensibility ? to dull. 

* Those 

Will stuffy and dull the sense a while. Shnkspenre, Ci/mh. 

Consider whether that method, used to (juio'' some 'con¬ 
sciences, docs not stupefy more. jiee. of Chr. Piety. 

The fumes of his passion do as really intoxicate his disrcrii- 
ing faculQ*, as the fumes of drink discompose and stupify the 
brmn of a man overcharged with it. South. 

Envy, like a cold poison, benumbs and stupifies ; and, eon- 
scious of its owi).imi>otencc. folds its arms id despair. Collier. 

2. To dqiri^ of inntcrini motion. 

It is not malleable ; but yet is not fluent, hut ttupified. 

Baewt. 

Pounce it into the quicksilver, and so proceed to the slupi~ 

Bacon. 

ST 17 P 0 JI.’\- n. s. [Latin ; siupcuv, Fr.] 

1. Suspension or diminution of sensibility. 

A pungent pain in the region of the kidneys, a stupor, or 
dull pain in the thigh, and colick, are symptoiiis of an inflnni- 
motion^of the kidneys. ArhuUmot oh Diet. 

2. Astonishment. 

To the slujtour and amaxemrnt of the whole world. 

Parth. Sacra, p. 3,17. 

To STtTPRATE. a. [5/u/iro, Lot.] To ravish; 
to violate. 

Stupra'tion. «. s. [slupratioy froija siuptv, Lai.] Ilafic; 
violation. 

Stupration must not be drawn into practice. Brown. 

Stu'hdily. adv. [from sturdy.} » 

1. Stoutly; hardily.. . 

2. Obstinately; resolutely.' 

VOL. IV. ♦ 
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Then withdraw 

From Cambridn, thy old nurse: and, as the rest. 

Here toughly dew and sturdily digest 

Th* immense vast volumes of our common law. Donne. 

Stu'sdiness. n. 5. [from sturdy.} 

1. Stoutness; hardness. 

Sacrifice not his innoeency to the stunning some Uttle skill 
of bustbng for himself, by his conversodon with vidous boys, 
when the chief use of that stnrdiaess, and standing upon nis 
own legs, is only ibr the preservation of his virtue. Locke. 

2 . Brutal strengUi. 

STU'RDY-I' adj. [estom-dif Fr. Dr. Johnson.— 
From the Icel. slyrd^ rigidus. Serenius. Or from 
stuer. Tout, torvus, Irux, horridus, ferox; dicitur 
shier q. d. stier, i. c. taurus. Kilian. But Mr. H. 
Ttx)ke thus derives it: “ By the accustomed addi¬ 
tion of ij, or y, to Stour,, or ]Tup, [tunmlti) we have 
sturdy, and the Fr. cstourdi."} , 

1. Hardy; stout; brutal; obstinate. It is always 
used of men with some disagreeable idra of coarse¬ 
ness or rudcncs.s. 

This must be done, and I would fain sec 
Mortal so sturdy as to gainsay. UudSbras. 

Aw’d by that house accustom’d to command, I 
The sturdy kerns in due subjection stand, > 

Xor bear the reins in any foreign hand. ) Dryden. 

A sturdy haixlen’d sinner shall advance to the utmost pitch 
of impiety, with less reluctance than he took the first steps, 
whilst his conscience was yet vigilant and tender. AUerhury. 

2. Strong; forcible. 

The ill-apparellcd knight now had gotten the reputation of 
some sturdy tout, he had so well deteiidcd himself. Sidney, 

\'c ought his sturdy strokes might stand before, 

That high trees overthrew, and rocks in pieces tore. Spenser. 

3. Slitl'; stout. 

He was not of any delicate contexture, his limbs rather 
s/un/p than dainty. IVoUon. 

SlunhesI oaks 

Uow’d their still'iiceks, leaden with stormy blasti^ 

Or tom up sheer. Aliltun, P. B. 

STL'iinEo.v.'l' it. s. [.v/«/j;coH, bid French; sturio, 
htrsio, Lat.] A sca-fish. 

It is pari of the scutellated bone of a siiirgeoii, licing flat, of 
a porous or eelliiiar constitution'' on one side, the cells being 
worn down and smooth on the other. Woodward. 

SiTVRK.'f' n. s. [jtyjic, Saxon.] A young ox or 
heifer. Bailey. Thus they are still called in Scot¬ 
land, Dr. Johnson says; and he might have added 
in many ]mrls of England; in Warwickshire, 
Cheshire, and generally throughout the north. 

To STUT.-f* ? t'.«. [stottern, German, the Si.me; 

To STUTTER. 5 which Wachter derives from 
sloten, to stumble. Our old word is stoi; “. To 
stotyii or stammer, titubo, blatero.” Prompt. 
Parv.] To speak with hesitation; to stammer. 

Huloet. 

She spake somwhat thicke. 

Her felowe did stauimer and slut. 

But she was a foule slut. Sseltmi, Poem, p. 133. 

Divers stut; the cause is the rerrigeration of the tongue, 
whereby it is less apt to move ; and therefore naturals s/A. 

Bacon. 

Stu' iter.*!' ■) ». s. [from stut.} One that speaks with 

Stu‘''1'teker. 3 hesitation; a stammerer. 

Many stutters are very cholerick, cholrr inducing u diypcM 
in the tongue. Bacon, yet, /fist. 

Stutterers use to stammer more when the wind is in that 
hole. Howell, Lett, i. i. 3;. 

Stu'itinglv.# 7 adv. [from the verb.] With stuin- 

Srb'rrERiNGLY. 3 mcring or bswitatiiig speech. 

Huloet, and Barret. 

6 u 
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STY.i* s. [mje. Sax. aiih led.} 

1. A cabin to keep h(^ in. 

Tdl fUchnioiid, 

That in the (fy of thhmost bloo^ hoar. 

My «on Oemgt Staniqr is fiank'd up in hold. 

SBIahpeare, Sid, III. 

When her bogs had miss’d thdr way, 

The untoward creatures to the stjr I ch^. 

And whistled all the way. Ge^. 

May thy black pw lie warm in little s<», 

And have no thoutjnt to mere them till thqr die. Sing. 

2. place of Bestial debaucbeiy. 

(Thw] all their friends and native home forget. 

To roll with pleasurein a sensual Og. MUton, Ctmtia, 

With what ease 

Migfat’st thou expel this monster from his throne. 

Now made a tty. Milton, P. S. 

3* [jtaSfnb, Sm. probably from fcijan, to grow up. 
See £tym. Diet 1691.3 ■ A hamour in the eyelid: 
sometimes written stian. 

To Sty."!* v. a. [from the noun; Sax. injenn.] To 
slint up in a sty. 

Here you s^ me 

In this hard rock, while you do keep from me 
The rest of the island. Shahpeare, Tetopett. 

To STT.-f- V. n. [reijan, Sax. Ueigan, Gh)th. to climb.] 
To soar; to ascend; to climb. 

He ran before, and ttighed into a sycamore tree. 

Widi^e, St. Lute, xix. 
He [Christ] ityed up into heaven. Ld>. Fett. fol. 39. b. 
To climbe al<^ and others to excell; 

Hint was ambition, rash desire to ity. Sptnter, F. Q. 

From tills lower tract he dar’d to stie 
Up to the clowdes. I^pemer, Mukpolmo*. 

Srr'ea.# n. s. [jticot itr^ca, Sax. from fticce, a small 
part.] A copjier Saxon coin of the lowest value. 

They had copper ttycai also smiUler tiun the penny, hating 
the kina’s name on one side, and coiner’s on the other, ei^it 
of which made a penny. ' I,ede. 

Stv'oiak. r»^. Lat] Hellish; infernal; 

^rtaining to Styx, one of the poetical rivers of 

At that so sudden blaze the Stygimi throng 
Bent thor aspect. MUton, P. L. 

STYLE-T ». s. Lat] 

I. Manner of writii^ with regard to language. 


Hiat can translate tiie stubbornness of fortune 

Into so quiet, and so sweet a tiydr. Skaktpeare. 

Thor beauty 1 will rather leave to poets, than venture imon 
so tender and nice a subject with my severer Hyle. More. 

^oper words in proper places, make the true definition of 
a stUe. Sw^. 

Lit some lord but own the hiqipy lines. 

How the wit brightens, and the refines. Pope. 

g. Manner of speaking appropriate to particular cha- 
ra^ra. 

No is held for base, where love well named is. fMney. 
liiere was never yet jAilosopher, 

That coidd endure the toothach patiently. 

However tiiey have writ the ityle of gods, 

And make a pishat chance and suflironoe. Skalapeare. 

3. Mode of Minting. » 

The great jttie stands alone, and does not reqi^, perhaps 
doro not as well admit, any aeWtion from inferior b^ties. 
Tke ornamental sMc also possestaaits own peculiar merit: how- ■ 
trm, tbong^ tiie union of the two may make a sort of com- 
norite srilr, yet that itUe is likely to be more imperfect than. 
gteOftiioaeiAicbM ) to its comj^tion. JbgfiieUr. 

4. It in libewiie uppmd to muMck. 

e. appeHstion. 

tiPonfia ntaVi^ ntid 1 wiOaegrawue hii tfUtt tiwu shah 
knowUmAaibinosmdleBritoifl. SUttpeve, 

TTtekingpeotfaeBBin htseommiwiontberiyfraBdiq^ena. 
which bekmged to them. OartoAm. 
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0 virain 1 or what other name you bear 
Above qat ttyle; O-moro than mortal fiur! 

Let not an humble suppliant sue in vain. Dryden,JEn, 

Fropitiotts hear onr prayer. 

Whether the ityle of Htan please thee more; 

Whose purple ran th’ Achsemenes adore. Pope, Statiut. 

6 . Course of writing. Unusual. 

While his thourtts the lingering day b^ile. 

To gentle Arcite let us turn our ttyle. Dryden. 

7. of Court, is properly tne practice observed by 
any court in its way of proceeding. A)^^, Parergon, 

8. A pointed iron used anciently in writing on tables 
of wax. 

When writing began to be common on tables of wood, co¬ 
vered over with coloured wax, men made use of a sort of bodkin, 
made of iron, or brass, or bone; which in Latin is called iMiu.- 
—As to the form of the ttyle, it was made sharp like a pomted 
needle at one end, to wnte withal; and the other end blunt 
and broad, to scratch out was written, and not approved o^ to 
be amended; so that “ vertere stolum,” i. c. to turn t^ttyle, 
ngnifics, in Latin, to blot out. Mattey, Orig. i^Letteri, p. 64. 

9. Any thing with a sharp point, as a graver; the pin 
of a dial 

Placing two ttilet or needles of the same steel, touchpd with 
the same loadstone, when the one is removed but half a spai^ 
the other would stand like Hercules’s pillars. Brown. 

10. The stalk which rises from amid the leaves of a 
flower. 

Style is the middle prominent part of tiie flower of a plant, 
which adheres to the fruit or sm: ’tis usually slender and 
long, whence it has its name. ^dnry. 

The figure of the flower-icnves, stamina, apices, itile, and 
seed-vessel. Say. 

7 'o Style. v.a. [from the noun.] To call; to term; 
to name. 

The chancellor of the exchequer they had no mind should 
be ttyled a knight. . darendon. 

Err not that so shall end 
The strife which thou cali’st evil, but we ityle 
Ihe strife of glory. MUton, P.L. 

Fortune’s gifts, my actions 

May tide their own rewards. _ Henkam, Sophy. 

Whoever bocks his tenets with authorities, thinks he ought 
to carry the cause, and is ready to ttUe it impudence in any 
one who shall stand out. Locke, 

His conduct might have made him ttiPd 
A father, and the nymph his child. Sw^. 

STY'PTICAL."f ■) a^. [ywlixi;; s^/ptigue, I^nch; 

STY'PTICK. 3 ” usually, though ©m>- 

neously, written stiptick.^ The same asa^ngent; 
but generally expresses the most efllcacious sort of 
astringents, tr those which are applied to Mop hae¬ 
morrhages. 

There is a sour ttiptick salt diflUsed throi^ the earth, which 

' passing a concoction in plants, becometh muder. Brown. 

From spirit of salt carefully dephlggmed and rqnioved into 
lower glasses, having gently abstracted the whole; there re- 
mained in'^he bottom and neck of their retort, a great mantity 
of a certain dry and tti/Oieol substance, mostly of e yellowith 
colour. Boyle, 

Fruits of trees and shrubs contain phlegm, cil, and an essen¬ 
tial salt, by which they are shaip, sunset, sour, or Hgatirk. 

Jdnlhml on JK m en it. 

STYFTi'ciTY.'f* ». s. [stgpticitif old French.] The 
power of staunching bUm. 

Catharticks of mmeuriali predjHtate the visciditiei Iw^their 
ttypUaty, and mix with sA animal adda Iteyer. 

Styttick.# fi.5. An aetrinfmnt medidne; a nrai- 
dne applied to atop haamorraam. 

In an eflhnon of blood,having dosw ready dipt io tiwreyal 
Aptid, we applied them. WUtman, Snngery.^ 

To Srv'THy.'f o. a.« See 7 h Stithy. ^ 

TbdBUADE.# n. a. {suader, old Frmch; suadeot 
Lat.] To persuade. Not in nie; 



SUB 

FIm then Sl-^Madfa^ Fleaiiure’f beitt untrfte. 

GrbmoaU, itt lUiePt Sottgtft (tJS 7 -) 

To SUAOE.# V . a. To auuage. See To Swage. 

5 iiege the tenipestM. lfy,FiAeT,Pt. 13. 

Sua'sibls. a^, [irom mtdeo, Z4it] Eaejr to be per¬ 
suaded. 

Sua'siom.# n. s. [suasion, old Fr. suasio, I^t.] Per¬ 
suasion; enticemeut. 

But it [temptatien] i* devilish, when it is eitlier by luosion 
unto that which is evil; — or widt a design to entrap or draw 
any into danMr. 

^ Bp. IfopUiu, JBjtpot. the Lord’s Prayer, p. 113. 

Without, or in concurrence with, such moral tuanoni. 

Dr. Walht, Two Sena. p. 38. 
Mere petition, or precarious nuuion. &vtk. Sent. ix. 174. 
Soa'sive. adj, [from suadeo, Lat.] Having power 
to persuade. 

It had the passions in perfect subjection; and though its 
command over them was but tuative and political, yet it had 
the force of absolute and dcspotical. South, Servi. i. 35. 

Sua'scsv.'I" ad/', [suasofita. Lot. suasoire, Fr.] Hav¬ 
ing tendency to {lersuadc. 

There is a tuaeury or enticing temptation, that inclines the 
will and aflections to close with what is presented to tliein. 

Bp. Ilopicini, Expos. p.i>3. 
SuA'viTV.*f“ H. s. [suavite, Fr. suavitas, L«t.] 

1. Sweetness to tlic senses. 

She desired them for rarity, pulchritude, and suavity. 

Brown. 

Mtld-smiliug Cupid’s there. 

With lively looks, and amorous suavUy. 

More, Philos. Poems, (1647,) P- 297. 

2 . Sweetness to Uie mind. 

That goes no farther than to some suavities and pleasant 
fancies within ourselves. Glanvilfe, Serm. p.yj. 

Sub, in composition, signifies a subordinate de¬ 
gree. 

Suba'cio. adj. [sub and acidus, Lat.] Sour in a small 
degree. 

The juice of the stem is like tlic chyle in the animal body, 
not suffidently concocted by circulation, and is commonly 
suhaeid in ail pfauU. Arbutknol on Mimenis. 

SuBA^CRiD. adj. [sud and acrid."} Sharp and pungent 
in a small denee. 

The green choler of a cow tasted swwt, bitter, suhu rid, or 
a little pungent, and turned syrup of violets green. P’loucr. 

To SUBA'CT^ V. a. [stt^ctus, Lat.] To rcilucc; 
to subdue. 

IVughde bodies have no pleasure in die consort of air, but 
cndcAvour to euh^ it into a more dense body. Baeon. 

The merit mirit is incurious, and so thoroughly subacted 
that he takes hb load from God, as the camel from his master, 
upon bis knees. Bp. Halt, W Content. § 19. 

Suba'ctiom. n. s. [subactus. Lit.] The act of re¬ 
ducing to any stat^ as of mixing two bodies 
Goin|mtely» or beating any thing to a very small 
powder. 

llMra are of concoction two pm’iods: the one assimilation, 
or riis olute convernon and subaetion; the other maturation; 
wharaef the former u most conspicuous in living creatures, in 
vdMi, there is an absolute conversion ai^ asrimilation of the 
noMrinnent into the body. ^ Baeon, Not. Hist, 

SUBALTfiRN.'ft'O^. [subalteme, Fr.] Inferiour; 
subordinate; what in different respects is both supe- 
xioar and inferiour. It is used in the army of all 
cdScers below a captain. 

One should be thejinndpal officer, and the other but special 
a^ ssibssBeriu Baeon on the Union of Engl, and Scotland. 

One^ while a firinttens offico', was every day compfauning 
Bgahut the pride of eulooris towards thrir officers; yet, after 
he reorived hn conurisrion for a regiment, he conmsed the 
spirit of coloneliblp was coming fast upon him, and h daily 


incTCttied to liii dem. 


Swifio 
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That MBt of univenal idsos. wluch may rither be considered 
as a genus or qwdes, b ealled nieftmi. «Wctb. 

S1/BAI.TEBH.* n. s. A subaltern officer. 

Lovrit ssiiaUems, a duteous bond. 

Like watriimen round their chief appear; 

Each had hu lanthorn in hu hand. 

And Venus, mask’d, brouAt up the rear. ^ur. 

There had like to have oeen a dpel between two usbmems, 
upon a dispute which should be governor of Portimou^^^ 


SuBALTE'BBATE.'f' o^. [suio/frmus, Latin.] 

1. Succeeding by turns. IXct. 

2 . Subordinate. . Mason, 

Together wiUi all thrir subaltemate and several Unde. 

Evelyn, Introd. § 4 * 

Subaltekna'tion.# B.S. [from subaltemate.} 

1. Act of succeeding by course. Bulbar. 

2 . State of inferiority; state of being in subjection to 

another. 

Woman was created for man’s sake to he hb helper, in 
regard to the having and bringing up of children, whereunto 
it was not possible they could concur, unless there were w- 
ttltematioH between them, whicn subatternation b naturally 
grounded upon inequality, because tbio^ equal in every re¬ 
spect are never willingly directed one by another. 

HotJser, Ecci. Pot.v. $ 73. 

Suba'queous.# adj. and aqua, Lat.] Lying 
under water. 

All plants, except the subaqueous, grow in a mixed earth, 
mobtened with nun and dew, and exposed, to the atmosphere. 

Asrtanii on Munssres, p. sy. 

SuBARRA^TtoM.# tt.s. [low Lat. subotrare, *'arrhaoone 
uxorem sibi desponsare.” Du Cange.] The ancient 
custom of betrothing. 

In the old manual for the use of Salisbury, before the 
minister proceeds to the marriage, he is directed to ask the 
the woman’s dowry, vis. the tokens of qronsage^: and by these 
tokens of spousage are to be understood rings, or money, or 
some other things to be given to tbe woman 1^ the man; 
which said pvins is called subarration, (i.e._wading or cove¬ 
nanting,} cspeciaUy when it b done by the giving of a tiiqp 

fffheatfy on the Comm. Pr. ch. 10. § 3. 

Subastui'ngent. at^. [yu&and astringefU.} Astringent 
in a small degree. 

Subbe'adle. n.s. [sui and beadle.} An under beadle. 

They ought not to execute those precqrts by rimplc messen- 
gers, or suUeadtes, but in their own persons. Ayl^e. 

Subce]:.e'stiai. aij. [sud and celestial,} Placed be¬ 
neath the heavens. 

The most refined glories of aubadestial excellencies arc but 
more faint resemblances of these. GiamnUe. 

Subcha'mter.'I* n.s, [su& and chaMer j suecetUor, 
Lat] The deputy of tbe precentor in a calhodrd. 

That Holy, Holy, Holy, which they cry. 

That are fiw-cAontov of Heaven’s harmony. 

Davies, friPs Pil^r, SKD. X. 3. 

Subcx.a‘'viam. atff. [sub and clavus, Latin.] Applied 
to any thing under the armpit or shoulder, whether 
artery, nerve, vein, or muscle. 

The liver, though seated on the right side, yet, ^ Um sub- 
ctavksn division, diath eqai.dbtantly cominanicate its activity 
unto either arm. Brosan, FuH.Brr, 

Hie chyle first imxetb with the blood in the smassvian 
vrin, and enters with it mto the heart, where it b veiy im¬ 
perfectly mix^ there bring no mechamsm nor fermentation 
to convert it into blood, wUdi b efteted by the lunp u. 

Jrbutinot. 

Subcommi'ttei.# n. $, [stA and committee.} A sub¬ 
ordinate committee. 

Thrir sequestrators and ssbeossmsttees [were] men for the 
most part or insatiable bends. JdiAoii^ Hia. qf Eng. B. 3. 

Bubconstella'tiom. n.s. [stib end emstdlation.} A 
sttbordiimte or secondary cmutellation. 

6 b 2 . 
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^A» to the picture of the seven stars, if there^ be meant 
twmeiades, or suieoiuMlatioti upon the back of Taurus, with 
what conenuty they are described in a clear night an ordinary 
eye may discover. Brown, Valg. Err. 

Subcontra'cted. part. Isub and contracted,'} 
Contracted after a former contract. 

Your claim, 

1 bar it in the interest of my wife; 

*Tis she is luictmfraeled to this lord. 

And I her husband contradict your tones. Shak*peare,K.Lear. 
SuBco'NTRAnv. adj. [st<i and contrary.} Contrary 
ill an inieriour degree. 

If two particular propositions differ in quality, they arc tub- 
ri^rariet: as, some vine is a tree; some vine is not a tree. 
These may be both true tq'ether, but they can never be both 
felse. WaUt. 

Subcuta'neous. aiy. [stii and ciUaneous.} Lying 
under the akin. 

Subde'acon.'J]’ h.s. {stAdiaconuSi Lntin.j 

In the Romish church they have a iMracoii, who is the 
deacon’s servant. Ayliffe, Varrrgm. 

The tradition of the e|||tem churches is otherwise tlmn uiat 
of the Roman church: for their priests, deacons, or tttbdeacmtt, 
are married. Bp. Hall, Epist. D. s. E. 3. 

He was admitted to the inferiour order of accolite on the 
yth of December 1361; to the order of tubdeacon, a superior 
and buly order in the church of Rome’s account, on the lath of 
March lollowing. JLuwlh, lAfe of Kyieiam, § i. 

Subde'aconry.# ") n. s. The Romish order and office 
Subde'acosship. 5 of » subdeacon. 

' Ye come to be promoted here to the holye order of siA- 
deconrir. MnrHn, Mart, of Pr. (1550,) O. ii. 

We have no need of tubdeacomhip, more than the churches 
in the apostles' times; and in truth those whom we call clerks, 
and sextons, perform what is nccessaiy in this behalf. 

Bp. BeOcU, T^c and Lett. p. 479. 
Suboe'av. n. s. {std)dccanus, Lat.] The vicegerent of 
a dean. * 

Whenever the dean and chiqiter confirm any art, that such 
confirmatinn may be valid, the dean must join in person, and 
not in the person of a dep^ or tubdean only. Aytiffr. 

Subde'anery.# n. s. The rank and office of sub- 
dean. . f 

Tlie tnbdeanrry of York, founded anno 1119, has the im¬ 
propriation of Preston in Huldoniess. 

Baron, Lib. Regit, p. ijoi. 
Subde'cuple. a^. {sub and dcct^lus, Lat] Contain- 
' ing one part of ten. 

SuBBERiiio'nioL'K. adj. [.vuAand derim- Lat.] Scoff¬ 
ing or ridiculing with tenderness and delicacy. Not 
u^. 

This tubdcritoriaui mirth is far from giving any offence to us: 

^ it is MRher a pleasant condiment of our conversation. More. 

Subditi'tious. adj. {subdititiusy Latin.] Put secretly 
in Uie place of something else. 

To Suboive'rsify. v. a. [s«6 and diversify.} To 
diversify again what is already diversified. 

The same wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves it 
into cloth, another into arras; and these variously tubdiverti- 
Jhd according to the fancy of the artificer. > Hale. 

To SuBnivi'oE. v.a. {siMhnscr, French; sub and 
divide.} To divide a part into yet more parts. 

In the rise of eight, in tones, there to two beemols, or half 
notes; so os if you divide the tones equally, the eight is but 
seven whole and equal notes; and if you lubdivide that into 
half notes, as in the* stops of a lute, it maketh the numbor 
' thiiteen. • Bacon, Hat. Hitt. 

When Brutus and Cassius were overthrown, toon after An- 
tonhif and Octavianns brake and tabdivided. Bacon. 

The riad feftier ^ries in hk child, 

When-ne con tuidSidt a fraction. Xoteommon. 

When the, pragenia of Cham and Japhet swarmed into 
* coloBieiy and tnote colomes were tabdivided into many others, 

* S 


in time their descendants lost the primitive rites of divine wor¬ 
ship, retaining only the notion of one deity. hrydeu. 

SuBDivi'siON. n.s. {sidsdimsion, French; from sub¬ 
divide.} 

1. The act of subdividing. 

When any of the parts of any idea are fartlicr divided, in 
order to a clear explication of the whole, this is called a s«6- 
dioiiiou : as when a year is divided into months, each month 
into days, and each day into hours, which may to farther sub¬ 
divided into minutes and seconds. WaUt, Logick. 

2. The parts distinguished by a second division. 

How can we see such a multitude of souls cast under so 
many lubiUmiont of raisgrj^ without reflecting on the etour- 
dity of a government that sacrifices the happiness of so many 
reasonable beings to the gloiy of one ? Aifdumi. 

In the decimal table the tubdieitiont of the cnbit, ns spauj 
palm, and digit, arc deduced from the shorter cubit, ArbuUmol. 

Su'bdolous.'I’ adj. {siduiohts, Latin.] Cunning; 
subtle; sly. 

Sttbdidoiit and dishonest actions. 

Bp. litynaldx on the Ptmions, ch. *9. 
niiisivc simulations, and suMofoux artifices. Barrow, Serm.s. 

Subdu'able.# adj. [from subdue.} That may be 
subtiued. S/irnvood. 

He hath indeed confessed in a certain place, that he had a 
natural touch of enthusiasm in his complexion; but such ns 
(he thanks God) was ever governable enough; and which he 
had found at Iciigtii [icrfectly tubiiuable. 

Dr. IVard. Life of Henry More, p. 43. 

Subdu'al.# n. s. [from subdue.} The act of subduing. 
Good is not only produced by the tuhdml of the passions, 
hut by the turbulent exercise ol them. Warburtmi. 

1. To withdraw ; to take away. 

He doth not always tubdnrr his Spirit witli his visible pre¬ 
sence; but Ids very outward withdrawing is worthy of our 
sighs, worthy of our uars. Bp. Hall, i’onlempl. B. 4. 

Our Master is not subditced, but risen. 

Bp!Hall, Contcmpl.'B.^, 
Never was the earth so peevish, as to forbid the sun when it 
would shine on it, or to slink away, or tubdure itself from its 
rays. Hammond, Workt, iv. 658. 

Or nature fail’d in me, and left some part 
Not proof imough such object to sustain; 

Or from my side lubducling, took perhaps 

More than enough. ^ _ Milton, P. L. 

2. To substract by arithmetical operation. 

Take the otlicr operation of arithmctick, subduetion: if out 
of that supposed infinite multitude of antecedent generations 
we should tubdtwt ten, the residue must be less by ten than it 
was before, and yet still the quotient must be infinite. Hale, 
From the op|iosite sides equal quantities arc tubducted. • 

Bp. Berkeley, Anedytt, J 30. 

SuBDu'ci'ioN.'f’ n. s. [from subduct.} 

1. The act of taking away. 

O God, thine arm is strong and mighty; all thy creatures 
rest themselves upon that, and are comfort^ly sustmned. O 
tliat we were not more cnpable of distrust, than thine omni¬ 
potent hand is of weariness and subduetion! 

Bp. Hall, Oeeat. Medit, § 66. 
Possibly the Divine Beneficence subducting that infloence, 
which it commidHcBted from the time of their first cnation, 
they were kept in a state of immort^ty till that moment of 
the subduetion. , Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

2. Arithmetical substraction. 

Suppose we take the other operation of arithmetick, tub- 
duetion ; if out of that infinite multitude of antecedent gyra¬ 
tions we should subduce ten, the residue must be less by ten 
than it was before that tubduction, and yet still the quotient to 
infinite. Hale. 

To SUBDUE. V. a. [from stdtdo, or subjugo, Latin.] 

I. To crash ; to oppress ; to sink ; to emsepemet, 
Mathing coitid have tabdu’d nature 
To such a lowness, but his unldaA daughters. Shakipeare. 
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Them that rote up againit me, hast thou ii^ued under me. 

a Sam. xxli. 40. 

If uug^t were worthy to nbdue 
The Roul of man. MUton, P. L. 

2. To conquer; to reduce under a new dominion. 

Be fruitful, and replenish (be earth, and luMue it. Orra. i. a8. 
Augustus Cmsar tMued Egypt to the Roman empire. 

Peacham. 

To overcome in battle, and nihduc 
Notions, and bring home s|)oils. MUlon. 

II1C Ramans made those times the standard of their wit, 
when they tubdued the world. Sprat, 

3. To tame; to subact; to brqak. 

Nor is’t unwholesome to subdue the land 

By often exercise; and where before 

You broke the earth, aguin*to plow. -Mtip, Pirgi/. 

Sobdu'ement. w. s. tfrom subdue,^ Conquest. A * 
wortJ not used, nor worthy to be used. 

I have seen thee, 

As hot as Perseus, spur thy Phrygian steed. 

Bravely despising forfeits and subduemeiUs, 

^ S^pktpeare, Tr. and Cn-M. 

Sobbw'f.b. h. .V. ffroni s/iJr/wr.’] Coiiqucrour; tamer. 

Great God of might, that reigneth in the mind. 

And ail the body to thy best dost frame; 

Victor of gods, subduer of mankind, 

That dost the lions and fell tygurs tame, 

Who cun express the glory of thy might ? Spenser, 

Tlidr curious eye 

Discerns their great subduer's awful mien 

And correspomling features fair. , Philips. 

* Figs arc great subduers of acrimony, useful in hoarseness and 
coughs, and extremely emollient. Arbulhnut. 

SuBDu'pi.E. 7 {std)dupU-, Fr. mb and duplus, 
i)iTnDt;'pi.iCATE. 5 Latin.] Containing one part of 
two. 

As one of these under pulleys doth abate half of that heavi¬ 
ness which the weight hath in itself, and cause the power to 
he in a subdup/e proportion unto it, so two of them do abitte 
half of that which gamins, and cause a Bubquadnipic propor¬ 
tion, and three a siibsextiiple. JVi/iins, Math. Magick. 

The motion generated by the forces in the whole passage of 
the body or thing through that space, shall be in a subdup/icnie 
proportion of the tiirces. Newton, Opt. 

SuBPu'sK.# aty. [subfusem, Lat.] Of a dark brown 
colour. * 

The Portuguese’s complexion was a little upon the sub/usk. 

Taller, No. a6o. 

O’er whose quiescent walls 
Arachne’s unmolested care has drawn 

Curtains subfusk. Shenstone, Lean, P. iii. 

Sui|jA'cENT."f“ adj, \_sitbjacenl, old French; stdffacem, 
Latin.] Lying under. 

The superficial parts of mountains ace washed away by 
rains, and borne down upon the siAjneent plains. Woodward. 

To SUBJE'CT. V. a. \mbjechis, Liitin.] * 

1. To put under. 

Down the clifi'as fast 

To the subjected plain. Milton, P. L. 

Die mcaai bears each form and name: 

In one short view, stdyectcd to our eye, 

Gods, emperors, heroes, sages, beauties lie. ' Pope. 

2. To reiluce to submiaaioii; to make subordinate; 
to make submissive. %■ 

Think not, young warriors, your diminish’d name 
Shall lose of lustre, by sv^eetmg rage 
To the cool dictates of experienc’d age. Dryden, 

. 3. To enslave; to make obnoxious. 

1 live on bread like you, feel svant like you. 

Taste grief, need friends, like you: subjected thus. 

How can you say to me, I am a king? Shakspeare, Rick, II. 

[ sec thee, in that fattd hour, 

SMected to the victor’s cruel power, « 

Led hence a slave. Dryden. 
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The Uind wDi always be led those that see, or fall into 
the ditch: and he is die most subjected, the most endaved, 
who is so in his understanding. Lodte. 

4. To expose; to make liable. 

If the vessels yield, it subjects the person to all tha incon- 
vcnicncies of an erroneous cumulation. P Arbuthnot. 

5. To submit; to make accountable. 

God is not bound to subject bis ways of operation to the 
scrutiny of our thoughts, and confine 'himself to do nothii^ 
but what wc must comprehend. Locke. 

6 . To make subservient. 

[He] subjected to man’s service angel-wings. Milton, P, L. 

Su'bject.*!’ adj. {mljecl, old Fr. stdjectm, Lat.] 

1. Placed or situated under. 

Long be them bore above tiie subject plaine. Spenser, F. Q, 
Th’ eastern tower, 

W'hose height commands, as subject, all the vale * 

To sec the Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 

2. Living under the dominion of another. 

Esau was never subject to Jacob, but founded a distinct 
people and government, and was lipnself prince over them. 

Locke. 

Christ, since his incarnation, has htxn siAjeet to the Father, 
and will lie so also, in his human capacity, after he has deli¬ 
vered up his mediatorial kingdom. Walertand. 

3. Exposed; liable; obnoxious. 

Most stth/eet is the fattest soil to weeds; 

And he the noble image of iny youth 

Is overspread with them. Shakspeare. 

All human things arc subject to decay. 

And when fate summons, monarchs must obey. Dryden. 

4. Being that on which any action operates, whether 
intellectual or material. 

I cuter into the subject matter of my discourse. Dryden. 

Sii B.iF,ci'.'f* «. s. [stijet, French. Dr. Johnson. — 
From the old Fr. subject, sitbgect, su^it. In a 
proclumation of Rich. III. among the Pastoii 
Letters, we may see, us Mr. Chalmers has oIj- 
served, adjetts, and j^/getfs ; and in the Will of 
Hon. VII. subiects. In the 28 Edw. III., and 
tlirougl.out the Rolls of Parliament, wc may ob¬ 
serve Fr, subgitSf which is the true origin of the 
Engl, subji-rt, and net Fr. su/et, as Johnson sup¬ 
poses. See SuBoms in Chalmers’s Qioss. Sir 
I). Lyndsay’s Works.] * 

1. One who lives under the dominion of Vnothcr: 
opposed to gffoenwr. 

Every subject's duty is the king’s; but every subject's soul 
is his own. " Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Never suhjevi long’d to be a king, • 

As 1 do long iind wish to be a subject, Shakspeare, Hen, IT. 

Those I call stibjects which are governed by the ordinary 
laws and magistrates of the sovereign. Davies. 

We mutt understand and confess a king to be a fatbe>'; a 
sutject to be a son; and therefore honour to be by nature 
most due from the natural subject to the natural king. 

Hotyday. 

The syjijeel must obey his prince, because God commands 
it, human laws require it. SuiiJI. 

Were sutjects so but only by their choice, 

And not from birth did forc’d dumiuian take, 

Our prince alone would have the publick voice. Dryden, 

Ueroick kings, whose high perfections have made them awful 
to their subjects, cun struggle with and subdue the rorrnption 
of the times. % Daveuaut. 

2 . That on which any operationf either mental or 
material, is performed. 

Now spurs the lated traveller apace. 

To gun the timely inn, and near approaches 

Die subject of our watch. ‘Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

This subject for heroick song pleas’d me. MUlon, P. L. 
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Hera he would here ut fix our thoughts; nor are dief too 


At • for our_ 

1 will not venture on so 


pbtkin. Dee. iff Chr, Piety. 
I a eu^eet irith my severe stylo. 

More. 


liUe choice of a iulyed beantiful and noble, which being 
capime of all |||;e graces that colours, and elegance of design, 
can pve, shall afford a perfect art, an ample field of matter 
wherein to expadate. ^ Dtyden. 

The of a propontion is that concerning which any 

thing is affirmed or denied. * WeMe, Logick. 

My retd deugn is, that of publiriring your praises to tiic 
world; not upon the eubfect of your noble tnrth. Swift. 

3. That in which any thine inheres or exists. 

Anger it certainly a kind M baseness, as it appears well in 
the weakness of those n^ecti in whom it reigns, children, 
women, old folks, sick folks. Bacon. 


4. [In Grammar.] The nominative case to a verb is 
callgd by Grammarians die subject of the verb. 

ClarkCf Lot. Gram. 

Subje'Ction. n. t. [from su^eetJ] * 

1. Hie act of subduing. 

After the conquest m die kingdom and luijection of the 
rebels, enquiry was made who there were that fighdng against 
the king bad saved themselves by flight. Ifaie. 

2. Isu^^ion, old Fr.] The state of being under 
government. 

Because the ti^eclion of the body to the will is by natural 
necessity, the tubfection of the will unto God voluntary; wc 
therefore stand in need of direcdon after what sort our wills 
and (Mies may be rightly conformed to bis. Hooker. 

How hard it is now for him to frame himself to iubfection, 
that having once set before bis qres the hope of a kingdom, 
bath found encouragement. Spenser. 

Both in enbjeetion now to sensual appedte. ilfUton, P. L. 

Subje'otjve. [from sul^ct."} Relating not to 
the ol^ect, but the subject. 

Certainty, according to the schools, is disdnguished into 
Directive and sn^eedw.’ olgective is when the proposition is 
certainly true in itself; and eulgecHee, when we are certmn of 
the tmu of it Watlc. 


Svsjm'txtvKLY.^ 4 tdv, [from txd^eclive.l In relation 
to the subject. * 

The name of Ood, taken teijedSmiy, is to be understood of 
Christ Pearson on the Creed, Art. a. 


Subindica'tion.A n. s. [subindieof low Lat] Sig¬ 
nification; the act of making known by signs. 

The typm of Christ served to the sahindieatiou and shadow¬ 
ing tffheamily thii^ * SUcroio, voLii. 8.19. 

SuBiMrfhi'ssioN. B. s. Zstdt and ingressus, Lat] Sa;ret 
entrance. 


The pressure of the ambient air is strengthened upon the 
accession of the w sucked out; which fiirceth the ne^bour- 
ingairtoanol^tsuiMgfVMWttofitspartB. Boyk. 

To Subjoi'b. V. a. [sui and joindrct French; sidt- 
juHgo, Latin.] To add at the end; to add after- 
waras. 

He makes an excuse from iguMance^ the only thing that 
(xmld take away the fimlt; namely, thia be knew not that 
he was the high-priest, and en^foins a reason. SotM. 

SuBiTA'iiBOU8.i* Zsubitanens, Latin.]* Sudden; 
haaty. BuUokar. 

Su'bitant.# cm^. [ftsbitaneiu. Lot] Hasty; subt- 


teneous. 

Hut which I have now commmited is very gnd I 

fimr ooufiiied. Hides, Lett, its i6yo, Bern. p. zyo. 

To 8U'BJUGAX£< V. a. Isubji^uer, Fr. si^jugo, 
If*-] To conquer; to subdue; to bring under 
dAttinioD by force. 

. OAar’rite viigimitbat hast warm’d the breast, 
jiHiata sovVaigaActatas the ewtl Prior, 

t^tts^fagafedaliios,Mod emadtmmramL Baker. 




SovvaA^oH.*!* n. f. [s^jt^ation, Fr. Cotgrave.] 
The act of suoduing. 

This was the condition of the learned part of the world, 
after thdr ssdyugation by the Turks. Hale. 

SUBJU'NCTION. n.$. [from ssd^mgo, Lat.] The 
state of being subjomed.; the oa of subjoining. 

The verb undergoes in Gr^ n difierent formatiim; and in 
dqiendcnce upon, or tsdgvnedan to tome other verb. Qaske. 

Subju'nctive. a^. [subjundivust iM&ai^stdgonetif, 
French.] 

1. Subjoined to something else. 

2. [Ill Grammar.] 

Hie verb undergoes a difierent formation, to 
signiiy the same intentions as the indicative, yet 
not absolutely but relatively to some other verb, 
which is called the subjundive mood. Clarke. 

Sublapsa'iuan.') ar^'. [suA and lapsus, Lat.] Done 

SoBLA‘'p 8 AllT. 5 fall of nuui. 

The decree of reprobatian, according to foe suhlapsarian 
doctrine being nofolag else but a mere praterition, or non- 
election of some persons whom God left as he found, iifeolved 
in the guilt of the first AdUm’s transgression, without any 
actual personal sin of their own, when he withdrew some 
others as guilty os they. Hammond. 

Sublapsa'riak.# n. s. One who maintains the qub- 
lapsarian doctrine. 

The siMapsariaus say, foat Adam having sinned freely, and 
his dn being impu^ to all his posterity, God did consider 
mankind, thus lost, vdfo an eye or {nty; and having deugned 
to rescue a great number out of this lost state, he mcreed to 
send bis Son to die for them, to accept of bis death on their 
account, and to give them such assistances os should be cBee- 
tnal both to convert them to him, and to make them persevere 
to the end; but for the rest, be framed no positive act about 
them, only he left them in that lapsed state, without intending 
foat they should have foe benefit of Christ’s death, or of 
efiicBciouB and persevering assistances. 

Burnet on the Ariwles, Art. 17. 

SuBLA'’TiON.'f' n. s, [sttblatio, Lat.] The act uf taking 
away. 

He could not be forsaken by a mblation of union. 

Bp. Hatt, Rem, igg. 

Subleva''tiob. n. 5. {subleoo, Lat.] Ibe act of raiaing 
on high. M 

Scbu'mable. adj. [from sublimeJ^ Poanble to be 
sublimed. 

Subli'mablemess. n. s. [from sMmaljk,2 Quality 
of admitting sublimation. 

He obtained another concrete as to taste and smell, and easy 
subUmahteaess, as common salt armoniack. Boyle. 

To Su'bumate. V. a. [from saWime.] 

1. To raise by the force of chemical fire. 

2. To exak; to heighten; to elevat^ 

And as his actioiu rose, so raise tliey still fomr v^ 

In words, whiwe weight best suit a subRmated stnun. Drayton. 

Not only the gross aud illiterate souls, but the most aerial 
and snNimaied, are rather foe more proper fud for on imma- 
tm^ fire. Dee. of C 3 ». Piety. 

The precepts of Chrisdanily are so exedfent aafd refined, 
and so apt to cleanse end eubamate the more poH end cor¬ 
rupt, as shews flesh and Uood never revealed it. 

* Dee. ^ Or. Piety. 

So'bumatb. n. s. [from suolime.J 

1. Any thing raised by fire m the retort. 

Enquire foe manner of inblim^, and What amtab endure 
subliming, and what body foe eublimate makes. Boeen. 

2 . Quicksilver raised in the retort. 

Su'blimate. ad^. Rfuged by fire in the veald. 

The pertides of mercury urutuig wifo foe add pwtides of 
iwi ot sd^ conmose BMrcuiy ssmsaate, and wifo foe poctides 
of sulphur, cumraer. Ifemm, Opt. 
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SdbuMA'tiok. n. s. {sMimatiim, Ft. from subli- 

ffiOfe.] 

1. A diemical operation which raises bodies in the 
Tessel bj the force of fire. 

SiMimaHon difiers ver^ little from distillation, 
excepting that in distillation only the fluid parts of’* 
bodies ore rused, but in this the solid and dry; and 
that the matter to be distilied may be either solid 
at fluid, but oMimatim is only concerned about 
solid substances. There is also another dififerenoe, 
namely, that rarefaction, which is of very great 
use in distillation, has hardly any room in sMima- 
tion t fo%the substances which are to be sublimed 
being solid, are incapable of rorefoction; and so it 
is omy impulse that can rajse them. Qtjaru^. 

SqiarBtion u wrought wngfat, as in the settlement of 
liquors, by heat, by predpitation or tiAlimation; that is, a 
culing of the several parts up or down, which is a kind of nt> 
traction. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Since oH of sulphur per campanam u of the same nature 
with oil of vitriol, may it not te inferred that sulphur is a 
mixture of volatile and fixed parts so strongly cohering by at¬ 
traction, as to ascend together by tuUimationf Newton, Opt. 

2. Exaltation; elevation; act of heightening or im¬ 
proving. 

She turns 

Bodies to spirits, by stMimaiiim strange. Davies. 

Sludl he pretend to religious attainments, who is defective 
and short in moral, which are but tiie riiiliinents end first 
draught of rdigion, as religion is the perfection, refinement, 
and suhthnatioH of morality? South. 


SUBLl'ME. a^. Latin.] 

1. High in place; exulted aloft. 

They summ’d their pens, and soaring tii* air sublime 
With clang despis’d the ground. Atilton, P. L. 

SuUime on these a tovPr of steel is rear’d. 

And dire 'i^phone there keeps the ward. Dryien. 

2. High in excellence; exalted by nature. 

My earthly strained to the highth 
Tn that celestial colloquy sublime. MUton, P. L. 

Can it be, that souls sublime 
Return to viut our terrestrial clime; 

And that the generous mind, releas’d by death. 

Can covet laxy timbs ? Dryden. 

3. High in style or sentiment; loify; grand. 

Easy in stile thy work, in sense sublime. Prior. 

4. Elevated Iqr joy. 

All yet left « th^ revolted rout. 

Heaven fUTn, in station stood of just array, 

SubUme srith expectation. MUton, P. L. 

Thfdr hearts were Jocund and siMime, 

Drunk witii idolatry, drunk with wine. MUton, S. A. 

5. Ldfy of mien; elevated in manner. 

He was tMime, and almost tumorous in hb looks and ges¬ 
tures. Wotton. 

His hit large fivnt and eye sublime declar’d 
Absdnte rule. JIfiAoa, P. L. 


SuBK.i%E. n .«. The grand or lofty style. The stMim 
is a Oaflicism, but now naturalizedL 
LouHnus itren^ens all hit laws, 

And b nimMir the great reMaic he draws. Pegar. 

Tin taUime rises fWim the nobleaess of thonghts, the nug- 
nifieence bf the words^ or the harmonious and livdy turn of 
the phnse; tlw perfect niSme eriaes from all three together. 

Addison. 


To Subli'me. v. a. [mUtairr, Ft, from the adjective.] 

I. To rake a chemical fire. 

Stndy onr manuscripts, those myriads 
Of lettos, wUdi have pMt tuut thee end me. 

Thence write our annals, and in them lessoea im 

To 1^ whan lov^s nMmag fire invades. Domse. 


2. To raise on hi^. 

Although thy trunk be ndther large nor strong. 

Nor can thy head, noC help’d. Itself reMaie, 

Yet, like a serpent, a tall tree can climb Denham, 

3. To exalt; to heighten; to improve^ 

nowen,iand then fruit, 

Man’s nourishment, by gradual scale riiMiin*d 

To viol spirits aspire. MBUeit,P.L. 

Hie fancies of most are moved by the inward springs of the 
corporeal machine, which even in tiic most taMmsd inteilee- 
tutis b dangerously influential. GlassvsMe. 

Art being strengthened by the knowledge of thingi, nay 
pass into nature^ by slow degrees, and so be subSmedioto a 
pure genius, which b capable of distii^iushiiy betwixt the 
beauties of iiuture and that which is low in her. 

Diyden, Dufietney, 

Meanly they seek the blesfdng to confine. 

And force that sun but on a part to shine; 

Which not alone the southern wit subbmes. 

But ripens sinriu in cold northern climes. Pape. 

To Subli'me. V. n. To rise in the chemicifl vessel by 
the force of fire. 


The particles of sal ammoniack in subfimatiou cany up the 
particles of antimony, which will nut sublime alone. . 

Neudon, Qpt. 

Tills salt IS fixed in a gentle fire, and sublimes in a great one. 

Arbuthnot on AiUnents. 


Subli'mely. adv. [from sttblime.'} Loftily; grandly. 

In English lays, and all sublimely great; 

Thy Homer charms witli all his aadent heat Pamel. 

Fustian’s so sublimely bad; 

It is not poetiy, but prose run mad. Pope, 

SuBi.i'MEN£ss.-f* R. s. \sublmitaSi Lot.] The same 
as sublimity. 

Mr. Naim was then the admired preacher of tiiat country, 
remarkable for accuracy of style, os well as strengtii of reason¬ 
ing and sublimeness of thought. Burnet, Hist, of his oseu Time. 

Subumieica'tion.# r. $. Isublimid mdjacio, Latin.] 
The act of making sublime. 

In general, the poet has great advantages over the painter, 
in the process of sublimffiration, if the (erm may be allowed 

GUfAu. 

Subu'mity. n. s. [from sublime i subUndte, Ft. sub- 
Umtas, Lat.] 

1. Height'of place; local elevation. 

2. Hdght of nature; excellmice. 

As religion looketb upon him who in majes^ and power 
is infinite, as we ought we account not of it, unless we esteem 
b even according to that very height of excellenc^hidh our 
hearts conceive, when divine subUmity itself is rightly eonti- 
dered. Hooker, 

In respect of God’s incomprehentible sublimity knd purity, 
tins b also true, that God b neither a mind nor a iputt like 
other spirits, nor a light such as can be dbcemeA Ralegh. 

3. Loftiness of style or sentiment. 

Milton’s distinguishing excellence lies in the subRmity of his 
thoughts, in the greatness of which he triumphs over all the 
poets modem and ancient, Homer only excepted. Addison. 


Subu'ngual. adj. IstMir^ml, French; w&and/ixjguo, 
Lat.] Placed under the tonrao. 

Those sublimiim humours should ^ intetc^ed, before they 
qiount to the heim, by suhSnguat pills. Money. 

Sublu'nar. "ladj. Isublstiuire, Ft. tub and /loio, 
Su'blunary. 5 Lnt ] Situated beneath the moon; 
earthly; terrestrial; of tfak world. 

Dull sublunary lovers! love, # 

Whose soul is sense, cannot admit 
Of absence, ’cause it doth remove 

The thing which elemented it. Donne. 

m^t measur’d, with her shadowy cone. 

Half way up hill thb vast sublunar vault. ikKfteti, P. L. 

Through seas of knowledge we our course advance, 
Dboov’rmg still new worids ofignonuice; 


Donee. 
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difcoT*ri« make in all conreis 

JiU nMuwy science b but jiuest. Denham. 

The cetestial bodie* above the moon bdag not sulyect to 
diane^ remained in perpetual order, while all tilings tMmary 
•re mibject to chan^ Drydeu, Dnfremou. 

Ovid had warn’d her to beware 
Of ttrolling godi-, whose unwl trade u^' 

Under pretence of taking inr, 

' Tojiick up tvMmary ladies. 

The fair philosopher to Rowley flies, 

' Where in a box the whole creation lies; 

She sees the planets in their turns advance; 

And scorns, Poitier, this MuUunary dance. 

Si/blukary.# ».s. Any worldly tiling. 

Whatsoever temporal felicity we apprehend, we cull out the 
^ pleasures, and ovemrizj them: — Ami that these tMunann 
nave their neatest freshness placed only in hope, it is a con¬ 
viction undeniable, [as] Uiat, upon enjoyment, all our joys do 
vanish. Feftham, Set. li. 66. 

Su'bharine. aty. [mtb and mare .2 Lying or acting 
under tlie sen. <» 

This contrivance may seem difficult, liecause these mbmn’. 
rtHc navigators will want winds and tides for motion, and the 
sight of the bmivens for direction. WUkins, 

Not only the herbaceous and woody ihhmrine plants, but 
. also the lithophyto, aflect this monuer of growing, us 1 oli- 
served in conus. Ray on the C’reeUion. 

To SUBME'RGE.'}'” v. a. [subtnerirer, Fr. st^mergo, 
XaI.] To drown; to put under water. 

So half my E;wpt were lubmerg’d and matlc 
A cistern for sem’d snakes. Shaktycarr, Jnl. and Cleoj). 

Lost and n^iagrg’d in the inundation. 

Beaum, and FI. Martial Maid, 
To SuBME'iiGE.’fl: V. 11. To be ui^der water; to lie 
under water: spoken of swallows. 

Some say, swallows submerge in ponds. 

(ient. Mag. Ixxviii. 670. 
To SuBME'asE.^ V. a. [si/bmeisus, Lat.] To put 
under water. Sco/l. 

SuBMB'RhiON.'f* ». s. [subntersioti, Fr. from submersus, 
Latin.] 

1. The act of drowning; state of being drowned. 

The great Atlantick island is^entioned in Plato’s Tinianis, 
almost contiguous to the western parts of Spain' and Africa, 
yet wholly swallowed up by that ocean; which, if true, uiiehi 
aflbrd a passage from Africa to America by land before that 
submcriMn. Hole, Orig. of Mankind. 

%, State of lying under water. 

The sttbmertioH of swallows appears by no nitMiis ascertained. 

TransUif Buffou's Hist, of Birds. 

To SUBMI'NISTER. 1 v. a. isubmmhlro, Lat.] 
To SUBMl'NISTRATE. 5 'J'o supply; to afford. 

’ A word not much in use. 

Boflie things hdVe been discovered, not only by the iniliihtiy 
of Ibankind, but even the inferiour animals have subnmislnd 
iinto man the invention of many things, natural, artilicinl, and 
medicinal. Ihdle, ihrig.sf Mankind. 

Nothing tsAinmistrales apter matter to be converted into 
peitilont seminaries, than steams of nasty folks. tlarvcy. 

To Submi'mtster. t>. n, To.subserve; to be useful to. 

Passions, as fire and water, are good servants, but bad n)gs- 
ters, BUd subminiiler to the betf and worst puiposes. 

h'Etlrangc. 

SuBAfl'Ni 8 TRANi'. 4 k a^j. [fubmittistrans, Lat.] Sub- 
aervknt; «ervi|ig„in subordination. 

l^or that which is most principiil, and final, w be left undone 
for the attending of that wbidi u subservient, and subminittrant, 
scettoth to be against prejMition of reason. 

. Bacim, Omtid. on the Ci. of England. 

SUBatiRUTRAVtoNf# A,'A. Cfrom subniinisirate,^ Act 

offiopidying. 


Swift. 

Young. 
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I Which [lei^e] the electors have broken — by nhnMttra- 
I lion of commodities to his aimy. Wotton, Rem, p. yap. 

SuBMi'ss.'f" adj. [from submissus, Lat.] 

1. Humble; aubmissire; obarauious. 

King James, mollified by the bishop’s submut and eloquent 
41 letters, wrote back, that though he were in part moved by his 
letters, yet he should not be fully satisfied except he spoke 
with him. Baton, Hen. VIU 

Nearer his presence, Adam, though not aw’d, 

Yet with submiss approach, and reverence meek, , 

I As to a superior nature, bowed low. 

I Rejoicing, but with awe. 

In adoration at his feet I fell 
I Sub miss: lie rear’d me. 

[ 2. Low; not loud; gentle. 

As age enfeebieth a man, the grindings are weaker, and tliu 

■ voices of them more submut. Smith on Old Age, p. iiS. 

SrB.MrtiSiON. ». s. Isou^issioti, Fr. from submissiis, 
Latin.] 

I 1. Delivery of himself to the power of another. 

I Suhmittion, Dauphin 1 ’ds a mere French word, 

1 Wc English warriors wot not what it means. Shaktpeare, 

I 2. Acknowledgement of inferiority or dopcndance; 

I humble or suppliant behaviour, 

j In all tubtuittion and humility, 

I York doth present himself unto your hiKhness. Shakijmarr. 

j (ircat prince, by that tubmittiun you’ll gain more 
! Tliaii e’er your haughty courage won lieTorc. Maltfax. 

: 3. Acknowledgement of a fault; coYifcssion oferrour. 

' Be not os extreme in tubtuittion ns in offence. Skaktpearc. 

4. Obseejuiousnoss; resignation; obedience. 

No duty ill religion is mure justly retjuired by God Ahiiigbtv, 
than a perfect to his will in all things. Temple. 

SiJBMi'ssivE. ftdj. Istihmissun, I,at.] Ifiimblc; testi¬ 
fying submission or inferiority. 

On what submitsire message art thou scut? Skaktpearc, 

Her at his feet tubmistive in distress 
He thus with peaceful words uprais’d. Milton, P. L. 

Kiiddeii from the golden throne. 

With a tubrnmire step 1 hasted down; 

The glowing garland from my hair 1 took. 

Love in my heart, obedience in niy look. Prior. 

SuBMt'ssivEi.y. adv. [from mbmissive.] Humbly; 

\ with confession of inferiority. 

I The goddess, 

' Soft ill her tone, submittively replies. _ Dryden, tEn. 

But speech cv’n there suomittively withdraws ‘ 1 

{ From rights of subjects, and the poor man’s cause.; > 

: Then ponipoustilunce reigns, and stills the noisy laws. } Pope. 

\ SuBMi'ssivENEss. H. s. [from submisstve.] Humility : 

contusion of fault, or inferiority. 

I If thou sin in wine and wantonncss, 

; Boiist not thereof, nor make^y shame thy glory ; 

I Frailty gets pardon by submissivenest, 

I But he that boasts, sfiuts that out of his story: 

He makes flat war with God, and doth defy. 

With his poor clod of earth, the spacious Mty. Herbert. 

SuB.Mi'8SLY. adv. [from submiss.] Humbly; with 
Milnuission. 

Humility consists not in wearing mean rloatbs, and going 
softly and tubnmtly, but in mean opinion of thyself. 

Bp. Taylor. 

BiTitMi^ssNESs.# n.s. [from submiss.] Hum^ity; .low¬ 
liness of mind; resignation; ob^ience. ^ 

I honour your names and persons, and with all tubmittneis 
prostrate myself to your censure and service. 

, Burton, Anal, ijf Mel. p. XSJ. 

Whensoever she named God, though it were m common dis¬ 
course, she would, for the most part, add the UUe of Meker; 
saying, God my Maker; and coinpose both bn eyes and coun¬ 
tenance to a tnimiuneu end Kverence. 

Rttuley,'Trmtl. qf-SaceH on Qu. Mlii.{ibsi‘) 


Milton, P. L. 
Milton, P. L. 
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To SUBMIT. V. a. [ioumeUre, Fr. aAmitto, Lat] 

1. To let down; to sink. 

Sometiffles the bill mimUt itoelf a while 

In smiUl descent*, which do its hei^t beguile. 

And sometimes mounts, but so at billows play. 

Whose rite not hinders, but makes short our way. Dtyden. 
Nqttune stood, 

Wth ail hit hosts of waters at command. 

Beneath them to tubmU the oflidout flood, 

And with his trident shor’d them off the sand. ' Drt/dcu. 

2. To subject; to resign without resistance to au¬ 
thority. 

Return to thy mistress, and fttbmit thyself under her hands. 

Gen. xvi. 9. 

Christian people mdiimt themselves to conformable observ¬ 
ance of the lawful and religious constitutions of their ^iritiml 
rulers. While. 

Will ye tubmit your neck, and choose to bend 
The supple knee ? MUtm, P. L. 

3. To leave to discretion; to refer to judgement. 

Whether the condition of the clergy be able to bear a heavy 

burden, is tubmUted to the house. Sunfi. 

To Submi't. V. n. To be subject j to acquiesce in the 
authority of another; to yield. 

To thy husband’s will 

Thine shall tuhmU: he over thee shall rule. MiUon, P. L. 

Our religion requires from us, not only to forego pleasure, 
but to lubmit to pain, disgrace, and even death. Rogers. 

Submi'tter.# n. s. [from submit.'} One who sub¬ 
mits. 

Hick but confident ruimiftcri of themselves to this empirick’s 
cast of the dye. Whiilock, Memn. of the Engl. p. 118. 

Submu'ltifle. n. s. A submultiple number or quan¬ 
tity is that which is contained in another number, a 
certain number of times exactly: thus 3 is submttl- 
hple of 2r, ns bring contained in it seven times ex¬ 
actly. Harris. 

Subna'scent.# adj. [subnascens, Lat.] Growing be¬ 
neath soqiething else. Mason. 

Tliere is nothing more prejudicial to subntucetU young trees, 
than, when newly trimmed and pruned, to have their wound 
poisoned with continual dripping. Evelyn, B. i. cb. ao. § 9. 

Subobscu'rely.# adv. [sub and obscure.} Somewhat 
darkly. 

The booke of Nature, where, though suboiseun-ly and in 
shadows, thou [God] hast expressed thiuc own image. 

lioune, Devol. p. *l8. 

SuBo'cTAVE. 7 a<^. and uctavus, Lai. and oc- 
SuBo'cTCPLE. 3 tuple.} Containing one part of 
eight. 

Ak one of these under pulleys abates half of that heaviness 
of the weight, and causes the power to be in a siibduple pro¬ 
portion, so two of them abate half of that which remains, and 
cause a subquadruplr proportion, three a siibscxtiiple, four a 
sidHBctsqde. Wilkins, Malh. JMagick. 

Had they erected the culie of a foot for their principal con¬ 
cave, and eeometricaily taken its sidtoelave, the congius, from 
' the cube of htdf %fi>ot, they would have divided the congius 
into eight parts, each of which would have been regularly the 
eube of a quarter foot, their wcl 14 cnown palm: ibis is the 
course token for our ^lon, which has the pint for its sitboc- 
ta$e, Arbuthnol on Coins. 

Subo'rdinact. 7 «• 8. [from subordinate. Subordi- 
Subo'koimamcy. 5 18 the proper and analogical 

word.] 

1. 31 ie state of being subject. 

' Portuing the imagination through all its extra'^ancies, is 
no improper method of correcting, and bringing it to act in 
tiUiorainacy to reason; Spectator. 

2. lories of subordination. 

The tubonSnanep of the ravemment changing hands so often, 
makoB an nnsteadmesa in me pursuit of the publick interests. 

., TcwgNic. 


SUB 

SUBORDINATE, a^. [aA and ordinaius, Lat] 

1. Inferiour in order, in nature in dignity or power. 

It was enhordinate, not enslaved to the understanding; not 

as a servant to a master, but at a queen to her king, who acknow¬ 
ledges a subjection, yet retains a majesty. South. 

Whether dark presages of the night proceed from any latent 
power of the soul, dfanng her abstraction, or from any opera¬ 
tion of tnbardinate spirits, has been a dispute. Adduon, 

2. Descending in a regular series. 

The two armies were assigned to the leading of two gene¬ 
rals, rather courtiers than martial men, yet assisted with tvbor- 
dinate commanders of great experience. Baeon. 

These carry such plain characters of dis^eement or affinity, 
that the several kinds and suiortfinate species of each are easily 
distinguished. Woodward. 

Si/bo'hiiinate.* n . s . • 

1. An inferiour person. 

The goyemour intreating to take down 
That glorious stile, lest he the Hebrew crown 
Should vindicate in death; and so deny 
That princes by subordinatet should die. 

Sandyt, Chrises Passion, (1640,) p. 46. 

2. One of a descent in a regular series. 

His next subordinate 

Awakening, thus to him in secret spake. MUlon, P.L. 

Th SoBo'RDiNATE.-f* V. a. [sub axid ordino, ^t.} To 
range under another; to make’subordinate. Not in 
use, but proper and elegant, Dr. Johnson observes, 
but cites only the example from Wotton. Few 
words can boast better authority. 

Works [are] not only not excluded, but commanded, as b^ig 
in their place and in their kind necessary and therefore tubordi- 
noted unto Christ by Christ himself. 

ITooker, Disc, on Justification, § 30. 
As I have subordinated picture and sculpture to architecture 
as their mistreib, so there are certain inferior arts likewise sub- 
ordiuatc to them. Wotton on Architeetstre, 

I hate and higiily scorn that kestrel brood 
Of bastard scholars, that subordinate 
The precious choice inducnients of the mind 
To wealth or worldly good. More, Philos. Poem, p. 308. 

The stars fight in their courses under his banner, and stSior- 
dinate their powers to the dictates of his will. 

South, Serm. vii. 33, 

Subo'rdin.vtely. adv . [from subordinate ,} In a series 
regularly descending. 

It being the iiighcst step of ill, to which all others subordi- 
nalely tend, one would think it could be capable of no improve¬ 
ment. Jiec. of Ckr. Piety. 

Subordina'tion. ». s. ^subordination, Fr. from ssA- 
ordimte.} 

1. The state of being inferiour to another. 

Nor can a council national decide, 

But with subordination to her guide. Drydeu. 

2. A scries regularly defending. 

The natural creatures having a locm subortSnatioH, the rational 
having a politiml, and sometimes a sacred. Hdtyiay, 

3. Place of rank. 

If we would si^pp^ a ministry, where every single person 
was of distinguished piety, and,afi great officers of state and 
law diligent in chusing persons,' who in their several niWd^ 
natioTu would be obliged to foUiijyv the examples of thdr sape- 
riors, the empire of irreligion wimid be «oon,d^troyed. Staiji^ 

To SUBCyRN. V. a . [subamer, Fr. subomo, X>at.] 

1. To procure priv.utely; to procure by secret collu¬ 
sion. 

His judges were the self-same men ty whom his accusers 
were suborned. Meeker. 

Rond wtyteh! thou know’st not what thou speak’st. 

Or else thou art suoom’d agaiatt his honour 
In hateful practice. 

. Reason may meet 

Some uMKious ol^t, by the foe suborn'd} 

■ And fu iiito deception. 
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Hk ■rtfiil bosom heaves ^ssemUM sij^t; 

Ahi taui luiom’d M dropping from hu 
t» To procure by indirect meaiu. 

Behold 

Those who bv lingering licknets lose thrir breath, ^ 

And those woo by despair siiioni their death. Dryden. 

Subobna'tion. n.«. [miorTWi/ion, Fr. from su&om.] 
The crime of procuring any to do a bad action. 

Thomas earl of Desmona was, throng frdse nhomation of 
the queen of Edward IV. brought to his death atTredagh most 
nnjiutly. Spmer on Ireland. 

You set the crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, 
iud for his sake wear the detested Uot 
Of muriPraus eubomaHon. Shaktpeare, Hen. IV. 

The foar of punishment in this life will preserve men from 
fow vices, since some of the blackest often prove the surest steps 
to favour; such as ingratitude, hypocrisy, treachery, andsui«r- 
natian. Swift. 

SiTBb'RNER.T n. 5. Isubomew, Fr. from suborn.] One 
that procures a b^ action to be done. 

You are to enquire of wilful and corrupt perjury; — as well 
of the actors, as of the procurers and mborneri of it. 

Saeou, Charge at the Sen. of the Verge. 

Subp(X^na.T Lat.] A writ com* 

. mandin g attendance in a court under a penalty. . 

Yonr meetings, cal!*l! the ball; to which appear. 

As to the court of pleasure, all your gallants 
And Indies, thither bound by a tubpwna 
Of Venus* and small Cupid’s high displeasure. 

Shirley, Com. of Lad. of Pleasure. 

To Subpcs'na.# V. a. [from the noun.] . To serve 
with a subpoena. , ‘ 

I was lately subpeenaed by a card to a general assembly. 

Ld. Chesterfield. 

Every body knows wliat a subixena is, if he has not been tidi- 
feenaed. Prgge, Anecd. Engl. Lang. 

SoBPRi'oB.# 71 . s. [mi and prior,"} 'n>e vic^reiit 

of a prior. 

. The bishop ordered that the prior for the time being should 
' pay £loo a year for seven years ensuing; add the subprior and 
convent xoo marks, in like manner, for this sendee. 

. Lowth, l^r <f Wykeham, J 6. 

Sobqua'^”^'^. a^. [mb md quadrtg>le.} Contain¬ 
ing onetig„rt of four. 

As ooeTwnlhese under pulleys abates half of that heaviness 
the wmght aetth in itself, and causes the power to be in a sub- 
duple proportiou unto it, so two of them abate half of that 
wm^ remains, and cause a subquadrupfc proportion. 

mihisu,Malh.Magiek. 
SuBQtii'RTUPtE. od/. mid quintuple.} Contain¬ 
ing one part of five. 

]f unto the lower pulley there were added another, then the 
power would.be unto the weight in a subqwnluple proportion. 

Wilkins, Math. Magick. 

Svbbb'ctor. n. s. [sub and* rector.} The rector’s 


vicegerent. 

He WM chosen subrector gf the cpltege. 


WaUm. 


SUBRE'PTION.'t’ «. s. [subreption, Fr. mhreptus, 
Lat3 The act of obtaining a favour by surprise or 
unfiair rqamcntation. Dkt. 

I,cst there should be any suiraption in tins sacred bunnets, it 
is ordered, that these ormnations should be no other than 
stdemn both in respect of time aqd place. 

Ep. HaH Em. p. 344. 
oub-*^jjp,jj'jiovjg.4- <u^. [turreptice, Fr. starreptitm, 
Fakcdy crept in; fraudulently fbuted; 
for obtained, Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

tomodt^'TlOVBlxM adv. [from subreptUious.} By 
iBOd; by atealfii. Sherwood. 

SuBMiNUvnvB.# [tdbreptif, French.] Subr^titioua. 
of supply use. CM^grave, and Sherwood. 


V. a. [souscrire, Fr. subscribo. 


Shakspeare. 


SUB 

7 b Su'BBodATB.’f* V. a. [stibngo, Lat.] To put in 
the place of another. This is a wotd weO au- 
thorued, of which, however, Dr. Johnson has mven 
no example. 

A sumptuary law agrinit esoess of a^wrel was repealed; 
and a new one, a little more decaAtsubrogated. 

_ „ . . , . . AA Herbert, Hen. Vlll. p. u. 

Ihe Cbrutun day u to be s^roaated foto the piece ^ the 

f K—. Boht ch. 4. ^ 8. 

The lives of beesu wen not in value aniwerabh^ nor cmld 
fitly be subn^ed instead of men’s souls which hod offended, 
and thence were liable to death. Barrow, vd.ii. S. t%. 

TbSUBSGRI'BE. 

Latin.] 

1. To give consent to, by underwritmg the name. 

They united by subscribing a covenant, which they pretended 

to be no other than had been subscribed in the reign of Bi ng 
James, and that his Majesm himself had subserS^ it; by 
which imposition people of nU degrees engaged themselves in it. 

Clarendon. 

The reader sees the names of those persons by whom this 
letter is subscribed. Addison. 

2. To attest by writing the name. 

Tiieir particular testimony ought to be better credited, than 
some other subscribed with an hundred hands. Whitgift. 

3. To submit. Not used. 

Tiir king gone to-night! su^crti’dbispow’r * 

Confin’d to exhibition 1 all is gone. 

7 b SuRscRi'jBE. V. n, 

1. To give consent. 

Usius, with whose hand the Mcene creed was set down, and 
framed for the whole Christian world to subscribe unto, so far 
yielded in the end, as even with the some band to ratify the 
Arians’ confession. Hooker. 

Advise thee what is to be done. 

And we will all subscribe to thy advice. Shakspeare. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that stern time. 

Thou should’st have siud. Go porter, turn the key, 

All cruels else subscrib’d. Shtdespeare, K. Lear. 

So spake much humbled Eve; but fate 
Subsenb’d not: nature first gave signs, impress’d 
On bird, bewt, air., MUloa, P. L. 

2 . To promise a stipulated sum for the promotion of 
any undertaking. 

SoBSCRi'BEB.'f- n. s, [from subscriptio, Lat.] 

1. One who subscribes. 

There is but one subscriber for the clergy of this diocese. 

Jleunel, Ess. on the XXXIX Art. ef Eel. p. 364. 

2. One who contributes to any undertaking. 

I.ct a (lamphlet come out upon n demand in a {wop^unc- 
ture, every one of the party who can spare a shilling sMD be a 
subscriber. ^ Swift. 

Sh'bschipt.* n. s. [subscriptum, Lat] Any thin g 
underwritten. 

Be they postscripts or subscripts, your translators neither 
made them, nor recommended them, for Scripture. 

Sen^, PML Lips. { j 7. 

Siibscbi'ption. n. s. [from subteriptio, Lat.] 

1. Any thing underwritten. 

The man asked, Are ye Christians? Weamweted wewere; 
footing the less h^use of the cross, we had seen in the sad- 
script. Bacon. 

2. Consent or attestation given by underwriting the 
name. 

3. The act or state of contributing to any under¬ 
taking. 

The work he ply’d; 

Stocks and subseri^kms pour on ev^ty ride.. Pope. 

South-sea smbsmplions take who pteaset^ 

Leave me but liberto. Pope. 

4. Submiision; obedience. Not in use^ 
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I tux not jron, you olementt, wiA unkindneo; 

I (levar gwre you kfaigdom, call’d you children. 

You owe me no iubtcr^OioH. Shaktpeare, K. Lear. 

Subse'ction. fi. s. ism and sectio, Lat.] A subdivision 
of a larger section into a lesser; a section of a section. 

Diet. 

SoB8E'cuTivE.-|r adj. isubseadift Fr. from subseguor, 
Lat.] Following in train. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 
Sume'ptuflb. a^. [su£ and septupltis, Lat.] Con¬ 
taining one of seven parts. 

If unto diis lower pully there were added anotlier, then the 
power would be unto the weight in a subquintupie proportion ; 
if a third, a tubieptuplc. WiUcim, 

.Su'BSEeuENaE.‘f *7 [from saftsegrKor, Lat.] The 
iiu'BSEtjnEMCY. 5 following; not pre¬ 

cedence. 

By this faculty we can take notice of the order of precedence 
and subirquence in which they are past. Grew. 

If Aristotle confesses that the winds, waters, and other in¬ 
animate thin^ follow the heavenly circuit, why should we 
question the heliotrope’s tubtequency to the course of the sun. 

Gree^iiU, Art of Embalm, p. 336. 

SIT'BSEQUENT. a^, isubseguent, Fr. subseguens, 
Lat This word is improperly pronounced long in 
the second syllable by Shakspcarc.] Following in 
train; not preceding. 

In such indexes, although small pricks 
To their tubteqiteiu volumes, there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass 

Of things to come, at large. Skaktpeare, Tr. and Crea. 

The eubtequenl words come on before the precedent vauisli. 

Eacou. 

Why docs each consendng sign 
With prudent liarmony combine 
In turns to move, and tubtequeid appear 
To gird the dobe and regulate the year ? Prior. 

This article is introduced as subsequent to the treaty of 
Munster, made about 1648, when England was in the utmost 
cunfuaun. Simfl. 

Sn'iiSEQUENTLY. adv. [from subseguent.j Not so as to 
go before; so as to ibilow in train. 

To men in governing most things fall out accident])', and 
come not into any compliance with their preconceived ends; 
but they are forced to comply subsequenUy, and to strike in with 
things as they fall out, by postliminious aficr-opplications of 
them to their purposes. South. 

To SUBSE'RVE. ». a. istAservio, Lat.] To serve 
in subordination; to serve instrumentally. 

Not made to rule, 

BtU to sakierve where wisdom bears command. MUtm, S. A. 

It is a greater credit to know the ways of captivating nature, 
and making her subserve our purposes, than to have learned all 
the intrigues of policy. GtonvU/e. 

Tlie memoiy hatb no special part of the brain devoted to its 
own service, but uses all those parts which subserve our sensa¬ 
tions, as well as our thinking powers, WiUsh. 

Subse'bviekce. 7 n.s. [from su^smv.] Instrumental 

Subse'rviemcy. 5 fitness, use, or operation. 

Wicked spirits may by thcar cunning, carry farther in a seem¬ 
ing coniederaqr or subservienof to the designs of a good angel. 

‘ . Dr^den. 

Tliere is an immedute and agile subservieace of the spirits to 
the empire of the soul. Hale, Orig. tf Mankind. 

We cannot lode upon the body, wherein appears so much 
fitoesa use, and subserviency to infinite funeUoiis, any other¬ 
wise than as the effect of contrivance. Bentley. 

There u a regular subordination and subserviency among all 
the parts to benfflciol ends. Cheyne, Pbuos. Prindp. 

SuBsi^nviENT. adj. isubsermenst Lat.], Subordinate; 
instrumentally us^L 

Hammond bad an incrediUe dexterity, scarce ever reading 
any thing wbidi ho did not moke sawement in one kind or 
other, Fell. 


Philosophers and conmon heathens believed one 6od, to 
whom things ore referred; but under this God they wor¬ 
shipped many inferior and subservient gods. ^dmgfieel. 

Tuese ranks of Creatures are suSsermenl one to anodiw, and 
the ERWt of them serviceable to auui. ^ Sau. 

While awake, we feci none of those morions continually 
made in the disposal of the corporeal principles subservieni 
hermn. Grew. 

Sense is subservient unto fancy, fiincy unto intellect. Grew. 

We are not to consider the world as the body of God; he 
is an uniform being, void of organs, members or parts, aad they 
are his creatures subordinate to hi^ and subservient to bis wilL 

Hewton, Opt. 

Most criticks, fond of some subservieni art. 

Still make the whole dqiend upon a part; 

They talk of principles, but notions prize. 

And all to one lov’d folly sacrifice. /Vyw. 

Suuse'ktuple. adj. [5u6 and sextupltts, Lat] Con¬ 
taining one part of six. 

One of these under puliies abates half of that heaviness the 
weiglit hath, and causes the power to be in a subduidc prcqior- 
tion unto it, two of them a subquadruple proportion, three a 
subscxtuple. tPUkins, Math. Magki. 

To SUBSI'DE. ». «. isubsido, Lut.] To gink j to 
tend downwards. It is commonly used of one part 
of a compound, sinking in the whole. Pope has 
used it rather improperly. 

He sliook the sacred honours of his head: 

With terror trembled heaven’s subsiding hill, 

And from his shaken curls ambroaal dews distill. Dryden. 

Now Jove suspends his golden scales in mr. 

Weighs the men’s wits against the lady’s hair; 

The doubtful beam long nods from side to side; 

At length the wij^ mount up, the hurs subside. Pepe. 

Scjbsi'dence. 7 n. s. [from atbside.'] 'The act of sink- 
Subsi'dency. a ing; tendency downward. 

This gradual subsidmey of the abyss would take up a con¬ 
siderable rime. Burnet, Useory. 

This miscellany of bo^es being determined to ssAtidence 
merely by their difierent spCcifick gravities, all those which bad 
the same gravity subsided at the some time. Woodward. 

By the alternate motiou of those air-bladders, whose sur¬ 
faces arc by turns freed from mutual contact, and Iw a sudden 
sttbsideii..e meet again by the ingress and egress of the air, rile 
liquor is still farthesr attenuated. Arbuiknat. 

Svusl'niAiuLY.# adv. [from subsidiary^ In an assist¬ 
ing way. Sherwood. 

SuBsi'niAnv.'l' adj. istdssidiaire, Fr. subsidiarius, T.nt- 
fiom stdisidy."^ Assistant; brought in ud. 

Heavenly doctrine—ought to be chief rul» audprindpal 
head every where, not sufinigantand subsidiary. 

F/orh, Tr. of Montaigne, (16x3.) p, xjj. 

Bitter substances bum the blood, and arc a sort otsuiidiary 
gall. Ariuthnot on Admenls. 

SuBSi'oiAnv.# n. s. assistant. 

Which deceitful conrideratioii drbw on Pelagius himself that 
was first only for nature, at last to take in, one after another, 
6ve sttbsidiaries more. . Hammond, Worlw, 10.3^3, 

To Su'bsidize.# V. a. [from subsidy.] To fiimkh 
with a subsidy; a modem word. 

SU'BSIDY. «.s. [subside, Fr. 'subsidiim, Lat.] Aid, > 
commonly such as is given in money. 

Ttiey advised the king to send speedy Bid% and with much 
alacrity granted a great rate of subsidy. Bacon. 

*Tis all the subsidy the present age can raise. Dryden. 

It is a celebratml notion of a patriot, that a house of com¬ 
mons shoidd never grant such stwsuSes as give no pain to the 
people, lest the nation should acquiesce under a burden they 
did not feel. . Addison. 

To SUBSFGN.'f’ t>. a. [stibsigno, Lat. soubsigner, Fr.J 
To aim under. 

Neit&r have they seen any. deed before the conquest, but 
sitbsigned vrith crosses and sin^e names without sunuunes. 

Camden, 
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Wrilbiadie letter, hemd It ■ft«rto8aDebo:^Itgoesvery 
vdl, queih Sucho; »Mm it, therefore, I pray you. 

SMbm, Tr. of D. Quit. iii. ii> 
iBVBaiaHA'TioM.# n.«. [subsignatio, Lat.] Attestation 
ffteo bv underwriting the name. it 

The qmtle with nMgnation of the tcribe and notary. 

ShMao, Mir, rf jiniicir. (x 6 i 6 ,) p. joo. 
Thie i$ ai good as a tuMgnaiion of your hand-writing, that 
you wish her well, and ore enamoured of her i 

Shelton, Tr, of D, (ltdr. h, 4. 


To SUBSrST. V. n. ^subsistert Fr. tubsiao, Lat] 

1. To be; to have existence. 

2. To continue; to retain the present state or con> 
dition. 

Firm we luitul, but possible to swerve. Milton, P. L, 

The very foundation was removed, and it whs a moral im- 
pouiMlity that the r^ublick could tubiut any longer. Swift, 

3. To have means of living; to be maintained. 

He shone so powerfully upon me, that like the heat of a 
Russian summer, he ripened the fruits of poetry in a cold 
climate; and nave me wherewithal to tnhiui in the long winter 
which succeeded. JJri/den. 

het us remember those that want necessaries, as we our¬ 
selves should have desired to be remembered, had it been our 
sad lot to raifMt on othw men’s charity. Atterbmy. 

4. To inhere; to have existence by means of some- 
tliing else. 

Thoi^ the general natures of these qualities are sufficiently 
distant mm one another, yet when they come to luhtist in por- 
ticulvt, and to be clothed with several accidents, then the 
ffiscemment u not so easy. Sovth, 

To SuBSi'sT.# T>. a. To feed; to maintain. 

We descry millions of species lubtitted on a green leaf, 
' which your glasses represent only in crowds and swarms. 

Addison, Taller, No. 119. 
SuBSi'sTENCE, or Submtenof. n, s. [stiisistance, Fr. 

from sudsts/.] 

I. Real being. 

The flesh and the conjunction of the flesh with God began 
both at one instant, his inedcing end taking to himself our flesh 
was but one act; so that in Clirist there is no personal sttbriti- 
merbutone, and that from everlasting. Hitoier. 

We know as little how the union is dissolved, that is the 
chain of these diflering subsutencies tliat compound us, as how 
it first commenced. GlanvUle. 

Not only the things had std)sisienee,\)ut the very images were 
of some creatures existing. StiUitigfleet, 

Competence; means of supporting life. 

His nceroy could only propose Ic himself a comfortable 
fH&nstefice out of the plunder of his p.oviuce. Addison, 

3. Inherence in something else. 

SiTBSi'sTBNT. odj. IstU/sistens, Lat.] 

1. Having real being. 

Such as deny spirits sulsistenl without bodies, will with dif¬ 
ficulty affirm the separate cxbtciice of their own. Jiroum. 

2. Inherent 

These qualities are not siAsistent ip those bodies, but arc 
oporafions of fimey begotten in something else. Bentley, 

SU'BSTANCE. «. s. [sttbslancef Fr. sitbslantia, Lat.] 
I. Being; something existing; something of which 
wc can say that it is. 

Since then the soul works by herself alone. 

Springs not from sente nor humours well agreeing. 

Her nature is peculiar, and her own; 

She u a nsbstanee, and a perfect being. Davies, 

The strt^h of gods, 

' And tbiiempyreal nsbstanee cannot fail. Milton, P. L, 

3. That which supports accidente. 

Hhat creatures mere inhalnt, of what mold, 

Aad toliiUHteof Milton, P, L, 

Bmy is eonsidered as subustii^ in and by itself and 
A«n it it called a tsMmcei vt h subristi in and by anoSier, 
wdtiieaHisadiedanodeorimimicrofhang. Watts, 

*3, The cssdntfal part 
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It will serve our tarn to comprdwnd the tssbttance, tdthoiit 
confining ourselves to icruiralous exaetaets in form. INgfiy. 

Tlds Mtion is the same in mfiiteiiee with the Latin. Bssmrt. 

They are the beat epitomes, and let you see with one cast of 
the eye the sufisfoinee of a hundred pages. AdSton. 

4. Something real, not imaginary; something solid, 
not empty. 

Shadows tOHiigbt 

Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard, 

Than can the ssJsslancesjS ten thousand soldiers 

Arm’d in proof, and led by shallow Richmond. Shakspeare. 

He the future evil shall no less . , 

In apprehension than in svbstanee feel. Milton, P, L. 

Heroick virtue did his actions guide. 

And he the subslttnce, not th’ appearance chose: 

To rescue one such friend he took more pride, 

Thun to destroy whole thousands of such foes. . Dryden. 

God is no longer to be worshipped and bciicv^ in as a God 
foreshowing and assuring by types, but as a God who has per- 
formed the substance of what he promised. Nelson. 

5. Body: corporeal nature. 

Between the pans of opaque and coloured bodies are many 
spaces, either empty or replenished with mediums of other 
densities; as water between the tinging corpuscles wherewith 
any liquor is imprt^nated, air between the aqueous globules 
that constitute clouds or mist's for ihe most purt spaces 
void of both air and water; but yet perhaps not wholly void 
of all substance between the parts of hard bodies. Newton. 

The qualities of plants arc more various than those of ani¬ 
mal substances. Arbuthuat on Aliments. 

There may be a great and constant cough, with an extraor¬ 
dinary discharge of fl^matick matter, while, notwithstanding, 
the substance of the lungs remains sound. Blachnore. 

6 . Wealth; means of life. 

lie hath eaten me out of house and home, and hatli put all 
my substasice into that fat belly of his, but 1 will have sonic 
of it out again. Shakspeare, Hen. IF. 

We are destroying many thousand lives, and exhausting our 
substance, but not for our own interest. Swift. 

SuBST v'ntial. ut 0 . \_substantielle, Fr. from std)stance.'\ 

1. Real; actually existing. 

If this atlieist would have his chance to be a real and sui- 
stantial agent, he is more stupid than the vulgar. Bentley. 

2. True; solid ; real; not merely seeming. 

O blesseil! blessed night! I am afrwd, 

Being in night, all this is but a dream; 

Too flattering sweet to be substantial. Shaispearc. 

To give thee tx-ing, I lent 
Out of my side to thee, nearest roy heart, 

Substantial life. Milton, P, L. 

If happiness be a substantial good. 

Not fram’d of accidents, nor subject to them, 

J err’d to seek it in a blind revenge. Denham. 

Time, as a river, hath brought down to us what is more light 
and superficial, while things more solid and substantial have 
been immersed. GlmoUle, 

1'hc liiflbrencc betwixt the empty vanity of ostentation, and 
the substantial ornaments of4iirtue. L’Bstrange. 

Observations arc the only sure grounds whereon to builcT a 
lasting and substantial philosophy. Woodward. 

A solid and substantial greatness of soul looks down w'th 
neglect on the censures and applauses of the multitude. 

Addison, 

This useful, cbBritable,iiumble employment of younelves, 
is what I recommend to yon with greatest earnestness, as being 
a tubetantial part of a wise and pious life. Law. 

3. Corporeal; material. 

Now shine these planets with substantial rays ? 

OoM innate lustre their measur’d days? " Prior. 

The sun appears flat like a plate of silver, the moon at big 
as the sun, and the nunbAw a large subBantiid ardi in tlw sky, 
all which aite gross falshoods. Watts. 

4. Strong; stout; bulky. 

Substantia/ doors, 

Crosi^iarr’d and bolted fast, fear no assault. Milton, P. L. 

5. Responsible; moderately wealthy; possess^ of 
substance. 
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Trial) of crimM and titles of r^ht shall be made by verdict 
of a jury, chosen out of the honest and most tubitantiat free¬ 
holders. , , Spetuer on Ireland. 

ilie merchants and nbetmtUd citiaens cannot make up more 
than a hundred thousand families. Addison on the War. 

Subrta'i'tiai.s. n. s. ^without singular.] Essential 
parts. 

Although a custom introduced a^nst tiic subsfantia/i of an 
appeal be not valid, as that it should not Iw appealed to a su¬ 
perior, but to an inferior judM, yet a custom may be intro¬ 
duced against the accidentals of an appeal. Ayliffe, Parergim. 

SuBSTANTiA'StTY. «. s. [from Substantial,'] 

1. The state of real existence. 

2. Corporeity; materiality. 

Body cannot act on any thing but by motion ; motion can¬ 
not lie received but by quantity and matter: the soul is :i 
stranger to such gross subslantiaiUy, and owns nothing of these. 

GlanviUe, Sceptit. 

Sudsta'ntiallv. adv. [from substantial.] 

1. In manner of a substance; with reality of existence. 

In him his father shone—su£iton<<a% express’d. 

Milton, P. L. 

2. Strongly; solidly. 

Having so nhttan&aUy provided for the North,they promised 
themselves they should end the war that summer. Clarendon. 

3. Truly; solidly; really; with fixetl purpose. 

Hie laws of this religion would make men, if they would 
truly observe them, lubstantially religious towards God, chaste 
and teuipcratr. Titlotsim. 

4. Witli competent wealth. 

Si)H8Ta'ntiai.ness. w. s. [from substantial.] 

1. The state of being substantial. 

2. Firmness; strength; power of holding or lasting. 

When substantialiirss combincth with dclightfulncss, fulness 

with fineness, bow can the language which consisteth of these 
sound other than most fiill of swcctn«M? Camden, Pemmtit. 

In degree of substantialnm next above the dorique, sustain¬ 
ing the third, and adorning the second story. 

Wottou on Arrhiledare, 

To SubsTa'ntiate. y. a. [from sidjstance.] To make 
to exist. 

The accidental of any act is said to be whatever advenes to 
the act itself already subtaidiaii d. Ayliffe, Parergun. 

.Su'estantive.'I' «. s. Isuljstantif, Fr. stAstantimm, 
Lat.] A noun; the name of a thing, of whatever 
we conceive in .nny way to subsist, or of which we 
have any notion. Lmth. 

Claudian perpetually closes his sense at the end of a verse, 
commonly called golden, or two tubslaiilives and two adjec¬ 
tives with a verb lictwixt them to keep the peace. Drydeu. 

yu'BSTANTivE. adj. Istdjsfatitivus, Lat.] 

1. Solid; depending only on itself. Nut in use. 

He considered how sufl&cicnt and subslantit'e tliis land was to 
maintiun itself, without any aid of the foreigner. Bacon. 

2. Betokening existence. 

One is obliged to join many particulars in one proposition, 
because the repetition of the tnbstanlive verb would be tedious. 

Arbuthnot. 

Su'bstantiveiy. adv. [from sitbstantive.] As a sub- 

- stontive. 

To SU'BSTITUTE. ». a. [substitucr, Fr. substifutus, 
from std> and stalm, Lat.] To put in the place of 
another. * 

In the original designs of speaking, a man can substilute 
none for them that can equally conduce to his honour. 

Gov. qf the Tongue. 

If a swarthy tongue 

' Is underneath his humid palate bung, 

Reject him then, and substitute anouier. Dryden. 

Some few verses are inserted or substituted in the room of 

others. Congreve. 

Su'bstitute. n. s. Isubstitut, Ft, from the verb.] 


SUB 

1. One placed by another to act with delegated power. 

Were you sworn to the duke, or to the deputy? 

—— To him and his substitutes. Sbakspeure. 

You’ve taken up, 

TTiiderAhc counterfeited seal of Gkid, 

The subjects of bis substitute, my father. 

And here ups warm'd them. Shahspeare, Hen. IV. 

Hast thou not made me here thy subslUute, 

And these inferior far licneutli me set ? MUton, P. L, 

Providence delegates to the supren:e magistrate the same 
power for tiie good of men, which that supreme magistrate 
transfers to those several sttbstUntei who act unda him. 

Addison. 

2. It is used likewise for things; as, one medicine is 
a sttbstiMe for another. 

Substiti/tion. 71 . . 7 . [^Substitution, Fr. from sidatitute.] 
The act of placing any person or thing in the 
room of another; the state of In'ing placed in the 
room of another. 

He did believe 

He was the duke, from suhilUiUion, 

And executing th’ outward face of royalty. 

With ull prcrogutivc. S/iaispeare, Tempest. 

Nor sal, sulphur, or mercury can l>c separated from any 
perfect metals; for every part, so separated, may easily be re- 
ducc<| into perfect metal without substitution of that which 
ohyiiiUtr. imagine to be wanting. Bacon, Phys. Bern. 

To SUBSTllA'CT. v. a. [subtraho, Lat. soubstrairef 
French.] 

1. To take away part from the whole. See To 
SODTHACT. 

2. To take one number from another. 

SuBSTBA'ci’iON.'f’ n.s. [souhstraction, Fr.] 

1. The art of taking away part from the whole. 

In the stdistractiou of my years, 

I said with tears, , 

All! now I to the shades below 
Must naked go; 

Cut off'by death before my time. 

And like a flower cropt in my prime. 

Sandys, Sacred Songs, p. 17. 

I cannot call this piece Tiilly’s nor iiiy own, being much 
altered n-'f only by the change of the style, but by addition 
and svbstraetion. Denham, 

2. [In arilhmctick.] The taking of a lesser number 
out of a greater of like kind, whereby to find out a 
third number, being or declaiming the inequality, 
excess, or difference oetween the numbers given. 

Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

SUBSTRA'TUM.’ik «. s. [Latin.] A layer of earth, 
or any other substance lying under another. 

A halt^finished phantom of a substratum. 

A. Baxter on the Soul, (tjjj,) ii. yyi. 

SuBSTRu'cTioN.'f* 71 , s. [subst/ftctio, from sub and strrto, 
Latin.] Underbuilding. 

To found our habitation fiftoily, examine the bed of earth 
upon which we build, and then the iinderfillings, or substruction, 
as the aiicicnts called it. IVatton on Architecture. 

Vaults and subslrurtious that serve as foundations to the 
ponderous muss of buildings which compose the palace. 

Swinburne, Trav. Urough Spain, Lett. 41. 

SUBSTRU'^BE.# n. s. [s«i and structura, Lat.] A 
foundation. 

A substructure of their chronology, geogra|ifay, and histoiy. 

Harris m the Sid ck. of Ismah, (i 759,) p. iti. 

SuB.si<y'l.Al<. [«tA anti x/y/tts, Lat] Substylar liac 
is, m dialing, a right line, whereon the gnomon or 
style of a dial is erected at right angles with tlie 
^ne. Diet. 

%rect the style pmendicularly over the subriUar line, so as 
to make an angle witn the dial-plane equal to the elevation of 
the pole of your place. Moaon, Mods. Eji!^ 
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SUBSUXTIVE.i*'} a^. Lat] Bounding; 

SUBSUXTORY. A moving by Rtarts. 

The earth, I tnu tol^ moved end down like the boiling 
of B pot:—this sort of tuhuUive motion it ever accounted 
the most dangeront. J^. BerheUy, Lett, p. 147. 

I am levelliiw this rule ^gainst diM itAnUoiy iny of deli¬ 
very diat rises uke a storm m one part of the period, and pre¬ 
sently sinks mto a dmd calm that will scarce reach the ear. 

Abp. UoH, Charge to the Clergy. 

Sdbsu'ltorilv. adv. [from s^sultotyJ} In a.bounding 
manner; by fits; by starts. 

The spirits spread even, and move not lukiultorily ; for that 
will make the parts close and pliant. Bacon, Nat. Hitt. 

To Sdbbu'me.# V. n. {.sub and mmo, Lat] To assume 
a position by consequence. 

^ Paul cannot name that word, “ sinners," but Inust straight 
tuhtvmc in n pareiithesis, “ of whom I am the cluef.” 

Hammond, Workt, iv. 6T4. 

Subta'mgent. n. 5. In any curve, is the line which 
determines the intersection of the tangent in the 
axis prolonged. Did. 

To SuBTE'Nn. V. a. [sub nnd teudo, Lat] To be ex- 
tendetl under. 

In rectangles and triangles the Banare, which is made of the 
side that tddemleth the right angle, is equal to the squares 
which are made of the sides containing the right angle. Broom. 

From Aries rightways draw a line, to end 
Id the same round, and let that line tiMend 
An equal triangle: now since die lines 
Must three times touch the round, and meet tlirec signs, 
Where e’er they meet in angles, those are trines. Creech. 

Subte'mse. n.s. [su 6 and fensuj, Lat] The chord 
of an ardi. 


SUBTEB. [Latin.] In composition, signifies under. 

Subtekflu'emt. 7 adj. [ssfiterjko, Latui.J Kunning 

Subte'rfldous. 5 under. 

Su'bterfuoe. ». s. [subtetfuge^ Fr. subter and fugio, 
Lat] A shift; an evasion; a trick. 

The king cared not for sublerfugei. but would stand envy, 
and appear in any thing that was to his mind. Baron, 

Notwithstanding all their sly luhtrrfagei and studied evasions, 
yet the product of aU their endeavours is but as the birth of 
the labouring mountains, wind and empuness. GIuhoUIc. 

Affiect not tittle shifts nnd tukerfuges to avoid the force of 
an aipiment. IValti^ 


Su'bterbake,# tiM. [sotddcrrainf Fr. sub nnd terra, 
Lat] A subterraneous structure; a room und^r 
ground. 

Josephus mentions vast nMerranee in some of the hills in 
the part of Canaan called ^alilee, and in Trachonites; and 
says that they extended far under ^ound, and consisted of 
wonderfiil apartments. Bryant, Anal. Anc. Myth. iii. 503. 

Subterra'neal. 1 adj, [s«& and terra, Lat. soub- 
terrain, Fr. Subterranean or 
sttbtnraneons is the word now 
used.] l.ying under the earth; 
placed below the surface. 

Metals are wholly suhlerrany, whereas plants are part atiove 


Subtbrra'mean. 
Sobterra'neous. ^ 

Sfr'BTEKRANT. 


earth, and part under. 

The force 
Of tohierranean wind transports a hill 
Torn from Pdorus, or tlie shatter’d side 
Of thundoringiiEtna, whose conibustiMe 
And fuell’d entmils thence conceiving fire, 
Sublim’d with mineral fun, ud the winds. 


Bacon, Nat. Iliit, 


Afillon, P. L, 

Alteration proceeded from the change made in the nmgh- 
bousing suUerraneal parts by that great conflagration. Boyle. 

Twby wJiBt poAs, what lailerranean ways, 

Bock to the fountain’s bend the sea conveys 
The nfluest rhms. < Bkemnore. 

IM my soft mimtat glide obseusely on, 

If {dhasuMvrraaeeai streams, unheard, unknown. Norm. 


This MtibiemMeoiu passage was not at first designed sq much 
for a htthway m fw a many. Addkon. 

Rous d vntfaui the luoterranean world. 

The expanding earthquake unresisted shakes 
Aspiring cities. Thomson. 

Su'bterrany.# n.s. What lies under the earth or 
below the surface. 

In stAlerronici, as the fathers of their tribes, ore brimstone 
and mercury. Bacon, Nyt, Hist. 

Subterra'nity. n. s. [sub and terra, Lat.] A place 
under ground. No.t in use. 

We commonly consider lublerramliei not i#contcmpIations 
sufficiently respective unto the creation. Browti. 

SU'BTILE.'f adj. [stdtlile, Fr. subtilis, Lat. from 
sttb and tela. This word is often written siAtleJ} 

1. Thin ; not dense; not gross. 

Mee thinkes, this is a pleasant citic, 

The sente is good, and yet not stronge; — 

The ayre td>Ue and fine, the people should be wittie 
That dwelt vnder this climate in so pure a r^ion. 

'tVagicalt Cummedie of Damon and Pithias, sign. C. ii. b. 

From his eyes the fleeting fair 

Retir’d, like subtle smoke dissolv’d in air. Dryden, Georg, 

Deny Des Cartes bis stAlile matter, • 

You leave him nritber fire nor water. • Prior. 

Is not the heat conveyed through the vacuum by the vibra¬ 
tions of a much subtiler medium than air, which, after the air 
was drawn out, remwned in the vacuum ? Newton, Opt, 

2. Ni(«; fine; delicate; not coarse. 

But of the dock which in oiir breasts we bear, 

The subtile motions we forget the while. Davies. 

Thou only kiiow’st her nature, and her pow’rs; 

Her subtile form thou only can’st define. Davies. 

I do distinguish plain 

Each subtile fine of her immortal face. Davies. 

Piercing; acute. 

Pass we the slow disease and snbtile pain. 

Which our weak friiiiie is destin’d to sustain; 

The cruel stone, the cold catarrh. 

4. Cunning; artful; sly; subduluus. In this sense it 
is now commonly written, su&ffe. Milton seems to 
have both. [See Subtle.] 

Arrius, a priest in tlic church of Alexandria, a subtile witted 
and a marvellous fair spoken roan, was discontented that one 
should be placed before him in honour, whose superior he 
thought himself in desert, because through envy and stomach 
prone unto contradiction. Hooker. 

Think you this York 
Was not incensed by his subtle mother. 

To taunt and scorn you ? Shakspeore, Rich, 111 . 

O subtile love, a thousand wiles thoudiast 
By humble suit, by service, or by hire, 

To win a maiden’s hold. Fmdaa. 

A woman, an harlot and subtiie of heart. Prov. m to. 

Nor thou his malice, and false gmic, contemn: 

SubHle he needs must iSe, who could seduce 

Angels. Milton, P.L, 

5. Deceitful. 

Like a bowl upon a subtle ground. 

I’ve tumbled past the throw. Shakspeore, Coriol. 

6 . Refined; acute beyond necessity. ^ 

Things remote from use, obscure and svbUe. Jfiftm, P.Io 

Su'btilely. adv. [firom stdttile.l 

1. In a subtile manner; thinly; not densely. 

2. Finely; not grossly. 

The constitution of the air appeoreth more tubti^ by worms 
in oak-apples than to the sense of man. Bacon, 

In these plaisters tho stone should not be too subliMy pow¬ 
dered ; for It will better manifest its attnetion ita more sen- 
nble ^mensions. Brown, Vote, Brr 

The opakest bodies, if subtUely £vlded, as metals dissmved in 
acid menstruums, become perliray transparent. Newton. 

3. Aitfilily; cunningly. 
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Bntating dn^ add die npatadon of loving the truth 
dncenny to that of havii^ been able to oppose it nAtUtly, 

BojfU. 

Othen have soiuht to ease themselves of affliction by dis¬ 
puting tMBg agauist it, and pertinaciously maintaining that 
afflictions are no real evils. TUltiton, Serm. 

Si/btiubmess. n.s, [from 

1. Fineness; rareness. 

2. Cunning; artfulness. 

Subti'liate. V. a. [from subtile.'] To make thin. 

A very diy and warm or tubtiliating air opens the surface of 
the earth. * ffamy on the Plague. 

Subtilia'tion. ». s. {subtiliationy Fr. from subtiliate.] 
The act of making thin. 

By nitiliatwn and rarefaction the oil contained in grapes, 
if distilled before it be fermented, becomes spirit of wine. 

Boyle. 

Sobtiliza'tion. ». s. [from stJdilize.] 

1. Subtilization is making any thing so volatile as to 

rise readily in steam or vapour. (Itthuy. 

Fluids have their resistances proportional to their densities, 
so that no tubtUkation, divition of parts, or refining can alter 
these resisiiQces. Cheyne, PhU. Prine. 

2. Kcfinement; superfluous acuteness. 

To Su'btilize. V. a. {subtilizer, Fr. from suMile.] 

1. To make thin; to make less gross or coarse. 

Chyle, being mixed with the cholcr and pancrc^tick juices, 
is further suhtUked, and rendered so fluid and penetrant, that 
the thinner and finer iiart easily finds way in at the struight 
orifices of the lactcous veins. jZay on the Creation. 

Body cannot be vital; for if it be, then is it so either as 
snhtUized or organized, moved or endowed witii life. Grcte. 

2 . To refine; to spin into useless niceties. 

The most obvious verity is tubtdhed into niceties, and spun 
into a thread indiscernible by common opticks. Gimme. 

To Sit'btilizb. V. n. To talk with too much refine¬ 
ment. 

-.t Qualities and Rioods some modem philosophers have tub~ 
lilized ou. iUgby an Bodiet. 

Su'BTiLTy. n. X. Isubtilite, Fr. from subtile.] 

I. Thinness; fineness; exility of jiarts. 

The subtUlict of particiihir sounds may pass through small 
croiuiies not confiisra, but its magnity not so well. Bacon. 

How shall we this union well express? 

Nought ties the soul, her tubliUy is such. Damn. 

Ihe corporeity of ull bodies being the same, and nddiUy in 
all bodies teng essentially the same thing, could my body by 
rsiAtiUy become vital, then any degree of tMilty would produce 

. some degree of life. ' Grem, Cotmol. 

Bodies die more of kin they are to mirit in nditilly and 
refinement, the'more spreading and self-diffusive are they. 

jforru. 


2. Nicety; exiUl^. 

Whatsoever is'invisible, iu respect of the fineness of the 
body, or mbtUty of the motion, is little enquired. Bacon. 

3. R^nment; too much acuteness. 

You prefer the reputation of candour before that of lubtilty. 

Boyle. 

InMliipble discourses are spoiled by too much tubtdly in 
niceflBvinons. Lothe. 

Glreeee did at length a learned race produce. 

Who needful sdenpe mock’d, and arts of use; 

Mankind srith idle tubtUHee embroil. 

And fashion qrstems with romantick tml. Slackmore. 

They give method, and shed nddUty upon their author. 

Baker. 


4. Cunninjg; artifice; slyness. 

Finwig force now faint to b^ 

^e thou^t grqy hairs afforded stM^y. Sidney. 

^ The rudeness and barbarity of savage Indians knows not 
so perfectly to hate aU virtues as some men’s subtilty. 

xStg Charles. 

Bights proeeeiBng 

As from his wit and native nmtay. Mdten, P, L. 


Su'btle. euy. [Written often for suUilet espMially in 
the sense of cunning.] Sly; artful; cunning. 

Some svbOe headed fellow will put some quirk, or devise 
some evasion, whereof the rest will take hold. Spmer. 

Shall wc think the nddle witted Fnneh 
Conj’ren and sorc’rers, that, afinid of him. 

By magjck verse have thus contriv’d lus end? 

Skatspearo, Hen. VI, 
Tlie scipcnt, suMest beast of all the field, Millott, P. L. 
The Asians were men of a deep and subtle wh. Sjfuut. 

Su'btly. adv. [from subtle.] 

1. Slyly; artfully; cunningly. 

Thou sec’st how subtly to detain thee I devise; 

Invitine thee to hear, while I relate. MiUm, P. L. 

2 . Nicely; delicately. 

In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true, 

From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew! Pope. 

To SUBTRA'CT. r. a. [subtracttiSf Latin. They 
who derive it from the Latin write subtract; those 
wlio know the French original, write substractf 
which is tlie common word.] To withdraw part 
from the rest. 

Reducing many things unto charge, which, by confusion, 
became concealed and subtracted from the crown. Davies. 

_ What is subtracted or subducted out of.tiie extent of the 
dirinc perfection, leaves stiO a quotient infinite. Hale. 

The same swallow, by the stmracting daily of her qggs, lay 
nineteen successively, and then gave over. Bay. 

SuBTRA'CTION.-f- «. S. 

1. Substraction; which see. 

2. In law. 

Subtraction happens, when any person who owes 
any suit, duty, custom, or service to another, with¬ 
draws or neglects to perfiirm it. Blackstone. 

Svhtraclion, the withholding or detaining of legacies, is appa¬ 
rently injurious. Blackstone. 

Subtea'cteu. n. s. Xsuldraho, Lat.] The number to 
be taken out of a larger number. 

Su'BTHAHEND.'f* ». f. [subtral/endum, Latin.] The 
number out of which part is taken. Dr. John¬ 
son. — Not so; but the number to be substracted 
or taken out of another, and not that from which 
another number is substracted. 

SuBTRi'pLE. adj. [subtriplcf Fr. sttb and triplus, Lat.] 

^ Containing a third or one part of three. 

The power will be in a subtrijJe proportion to the weij^t. 

Wdlciiu, Math. Amgkk. 
Subtu'tor.# n. .<!. [s«6 and ttdor.] A subordinate 
tutor. 

He [bishop Earl] hod been his subtutor. 

Burnet, Hist, id his Own Tinw. 
Subventa'neous.'I' adj. [subveniancus, Lat.] Addle; 
windy. 

Suitable unto the relation of the mares in Spain, and tfamr 
subventaneous conceptions from the western wind. Brown. 
Subventaneous eg^. Medic. Ess. iL 187. 

Subve'ntion.# n. s. [svboention, old Fr.] The act 
of coming under; the act of supporting; aid. 

Cot^ave, and Shenoood. 
The manner in which our Saviour is smd to have been car^ 
ried up, was, by the subvention of a eloud whidi nosed him 
from the rawund, and mounting with him nudually curied 
him out of bis .^rattles’ sight. Stackhouse, Hist, qf Me BUde. 

To SUBVE'RSE.'f’ ». a. [jsiAversus, Lat] To sub¬ 
vert; to overthrow. 

Returning bock, those goodly rowmes, which erst 
She saw so rich and royuiy array’d. 

Now vanisht utterly and eleane ndwrst 
She found, and all thdr ^17 quite decay'd. 

Sptmer, F, Q. ui. xii< 43 > * 
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$tA 9 tn'd, whan rulii^ fiite Iiim (truck 
The uwutarable hoar. Thomson, Auhamt. 

SmkvB'BaiON. n. u [mbvervm, Fr. subversus, Lat.] 
Overthrow; rain; destruction. 

Those seek, suhoershn o( thy hannless life. 

Skaksprare, Hen, VT, 

It Is for mote honourable to suflbr, than to prosp» in their 
ruin and nibtermen. Kmg Charles. 

Ibese thines refer to the opening and shutting Uie abyss, 
with the dissolation or subvemon of thr earth. Bumrl. 

Laws have been often abused, to the oppression aud the 
subversion of that order they were intended to preserve. 

Rogers. 

Subte'bsive. a^. [from ssAvert.1 , Having tendency 
to overturn: with nf. 

Lying ia a vice subversuMy of the very ends and design of 
conversation. Rogers. 

To SUBVE'RT. v,a. Isubverfir, Fr. subverto, Lat.] 

1. To overthrow; to overturn; to destroy; to turn 
upside down. 

God, by things deem’d weak,' , 

Saboerts the worldly strong nnfl wondly wise. ■ AlUtm, V, L. 

VIo proposition can be received For divine revelation, if 
contradictoiy to our dear intuitive knowledge; because thi-> 
would subvert the principles of all knowledge Lode. 

IVecs arc nibveited or brokcndiy high winds. Jiforttmii. 

a. 'f'o comipt; to contbuiid. '> 

. Strive not about words to no purpose, but to the subverting 
of the hearers. ' , s Ttm. ii. 14. 

Subve'rter. ». s. [from sttbvett.2 Oveathfower; 
destroyer. 

O traitor; worse than Sinon was to Troy ; 

O vile subverter of die Gidlifik reign. 

More false than Oano was to Charlemagne. liryden, 

* They anathemati/e them as enemies to God, and subveriers 
of souls. Wtrietland, 

ScuthiDA^TiON.# n. s. [sui and ypda, Lat] Flood; 
delum. Not in use. 

BaiSs defensive against subunda/ion, called sea-banks. 

Hnloel, in V. Ranekes. 

SU'BURB. ». s. [sidntrbiuni, Lat.] 

1, BuUding without the walls of a city. 

There’s a trim rabble let in: are ail these your riiithfiil 
iHen^ o’ th’ suburbs? Shthtpeare, Hen. Fill. 

What can be more to the disvaluation of the power of the 
Spanhrd, than to have marched seven days in the heart of his 
countries, and lodged three nights m the SMdnrfe of his prin- 
cipal city? Baeou, War wilb Spdbt. 

2. Ihie confines; the outpart. 

The suburbs of my jacket arc so gone, 

I have not left one skirt to ut upon. Cleavelund. 

They on the smoothed plank. 

The subusi of thw strawbuilt citadel, 

Eitosdate. Mt/ton, P. L. 

whaft yur fortunes are violeotly changed, our spirits are 
iinchangefedf they always stood hi the subusrbs and expectation 
of aorrows. Rp. Taylor. 

SuBt/SBAN.'l*T Fsuburbanus, Lat. firoro suburb.'^ 

&s;«. 5 •»>»-.. , 

Athens the of Greece, mother of arts 

> And eloquence, uative to famous wits 

■ CltT or soiiurbmi, studious widfcs and shades. MiHon, P. R, 

.* ' nor dhiehes the m&wMoi muse affords, 

> And Fantoa waging harmless war with woros. 

, „ > Xbwdcn, Mae Flednoe. 

Thffnwads an bei^ of siAurban mould, 
tMfebt iDas, but WMl'endow’d with gold. Harte. 

I ll''* wrti. u pvt hf the ditdi surrounihng the aty of 
' tretr‘i" Biiho|Mg(te and Cripplqgate, (fermerly] 

|p w uiwholiteolae aud kniMuibNe morass, and con, 
f«u 3 OP* ft oqaedta d hy the citfel^ like other 
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Sn^Bt;sBED.4fi adj. Bordering upon a auhnrb; having - 
a suburb on its outpart. 

The first place, which here offhreth itself to sight is.Bol* 
treaux Castle, seated on a bad harbonr of the north se^ and 
suburbed with a poor maiket town. Carew, Surv, if CoAmalt. 

Sububbica'rian.# adj. {suburbicarius, Lat.] Applied 
to those provinces of Italy, which composed the 
ancient diocese of Rome. 

The pope having stretched his authority beyond the bounds 
of his snburbicanan precincts. 

Barrow on the PopPs Supremaey. 

Svbwo'bkeb. n. s. [rrsdand uioiAct.] Underworker; 
subordinate helper. 

lie that governs well leads the blind; but he that teaches 
|;ivcs him eyes: and it is glorious to be a inbworker to grace, 
111 freeing it from some of tiie iaconvenicnccs of original sin. 

South. 


SuccRnA'NEOus. adj. {suceedannis, Lat.] Supplying 
the place of somctliing else. 

Nor is JEtiiis perhaps too strictly to be obMirved, when he * 
preseribeth the stones of the otter as tuecedaneous unto casto- 
reiiin. • Brown. 

I have not discovered the menstruum: I willpre&cnt a sur~ 
eedaueous experiment made with a comman liquor. Boyle. 


SUCCEDA'NEUM.’f n. s. [Latin.] Tliat which is 
put to serve for something else. 

They did not need a suecedanetim to that inward conscious 
persuasion. Warburton, Doct. of Grace, i. 75. 

To SyCCE'ED. V. n. [^succedrr, Fr. succedo, Lat.] 

1. To follow in order. 

If 1 were now to die, 

’Twerc to be most happy; for I fear. 

My soul bath her consent so absoltitr. 

That not another comfort like to this 

Succeeds in unknown fate. Shakspeare, OtheUo, 

Those of all ages to succeed —will curse my head. 

Milton, P, L. 

2. 'I'o come into the place of one who has quittol or ' 
died. 




Workmen let it cool by degrees in such relentings of ncal- 
iim heats, lest it should shiver In pieces by a violent succeeding 
of sir in the room of the fire IMgby on Bodies. 

Enjoy till I return 

Shc^ pleasures; fur long woes are to succeed. Milton, Pi L. 

If the fetber left only daughters, they equally succeed to 
him in copartnership, without prelation or prdereace of the 
eldest to a double portion. 

Revenge succeeds to love, and rage to grief. 

While these limbs the vital spirit feeds, ^ 

While day to night, and night to day succeeds, > ' 

Burnt-ofl*rinp morn and e^ning shall be thin^ 

And fires eternal in thy temples mine. Dryden. 

These dnll harmless makers of lompoQps are yet of dan¬ 
gerous example to the publick: some witty mm may succeed 
to their designs, and, mixing sense with malicq, blast the re¬ 
putation of the most innocent. _ Dryden. 

The pretensions of Saul’s family, who received his crown 
feom the immediate appointment 01 God,_ended with his reign; 
a d David, by the same title, succeeded in his thronq, to the 
exclusion of Jonathan. . 0 joeke. 

;. To obtain one’s wish; to terminateym undertaking 
in the desired efibet. 

’^s almost impossible for poets to succeed without^smbi- 
tion: imagination must be iabed bya desire of feme towdesire 
of pleasing. . ’ Dnden. 

This address 1 havrlong thought owing; md if ihad 
never attempted, I might have been vain enough to think I 
might have ' 

A knave’s a knave to my in ev’ry state; # 

Alike myecorh, ifhe 
_ Sporns at eourt, or Ji 


4^ Tb^ minatcaccordifl|( go^ 
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' IPtlMa d«al truly, thy doiiigi riudl nroiperonsly memnl to 

lliee. , . , ro 4 .lv, 6. 

« - Thi* wu unpoffilble for Virpl to imitate, because of the 
severity -of the Roman langiwe: Spenser endeavoured it in 

* SUpherd’s Katendor; bnt neither will it tucreed Ut Enelisli. 

Drydcn, 

j. To go under cover. 

Please that silvan scene to take, 

Where wlustUng wind's uncertidn shadows make; 

Or will yon to the cooler cave tuceeed. 

Whose mouth the curling vines ki^ overspread. Drj/drn. 

To Succe'ed.T t). a. 

t. To follow'; to be subsequent or consequent to. 

In that place no creature was hurtful unto man, and those 
destructive cliccts they now discover tucrrrdrd tlic curse, and 
came in with thorns and briars. Sroivn, Vu/g- Err. 


2. To prosper; to make successful. 

Now frequent trines the happier ligiits among. 

And high rais’d Jove from his dark prison freed, 

Those weights took off that on his planet hung. 

Will gloriously the new laid works lumvd. Drt/drn. 

Succc ejjny wish, and second my design, i 
The fairdfeDoiopuin shall be thine', > 

And make thee father of a happy line. ) Drydrn, JEn. 
God was plcuiib!l to ttiecced tlicir endeavours. 

SliUiiigJlrel, Scmi. p. I4. 
Sijcce'e»eii. b. s. [from succeed.'} One who follows; 
one who comes into the place of iinoUier. 


Now this great lucereder all re|>Birs, 
lie builds up strength and greatness for his heirs. 
Out of the virtues that odoni’d his hie 


Danirl. 

Nature has so far iiiiprin^l it in lis, ttX^hould the envy of 

mey yet would find 
^ Stutkltiig. 

fiiaeies, perhaps failings. 


predecessors deny tlie seej 
It out. 

They make one iiiiaS!i|^ _ 

confining laws to od|^ynnmhvcy. them to their rtirccn/m, 
who nflcnvards mm^HM^iobsequiousncss as presumption. 

Bny/e. 

SUCCF/SS. «. s. [Wees, Fr. successus, Lal.3 
1. The terminntion^f any nlTair lm]ipy or unhappy. 
Success without any epithet in commonly taken fur 
good success. * 

Jfor good success of his hands he asketh ability to do of him 
.t... ..„»uu Wisd, xiii^J9. 


MdtX E. R. 


Wa/lrr. 


J^fkt is most unable. 

^ Peqiiex’d and troubled at his bad success 
The tempter stood. 

Not Immuel’s mother with inure cure, 

JDid'counsel or instruct her heir; 

‘ Or teach, with more success, her son 
The vices of tlic time to shan. 

Every reasonable man cannot but wish me success in this ut- 
temj^ because I undertake the proof of that which it is every 
maws interest that it should be true. Tiilulson. 

Whilst malice and ingratitude confess. 

They’ve strove for ruin long without success. Garth. 

Oas sulphiiris may be given with sui'cea in any disease of the 
lunew Arlulhnol on Diet. 

MiUtaiy successes, above all others, elevate the minds of a 
people. Atlerburtf. 

2. Succession. Obsolete. 

AU the sons of these five brgtHlen reigned 
By tioe sueceu, and all their nqphcws late. 

Even thrice eleven descents, the crown retained. Spenser. 


Soap'ssFUi.. adj. [swjfcss andj^;/f.] PfOsperous; 
happy; fortunate. 

They were terrible alarms to persons grown wealthy by a 
long and successful imposture, by persuading the world that men 
ni^t be honest and nappy, though they never morUfied any 
corrupt appetites. Suuik. 

He obey’d the illustrious throng,. 

Their nnnea, their ^tes, thdr conmet and their care 
In peac^l senates Sad successful war. JDtyden. 

This it ihe most proper and most sveee^fiU season to meet 
and utadc the advancing enemy. Jlleeimore, 

VOL. IV. 
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The early hunter ' 

Blasses Diana’s hond^ who leads Mm sole' 

O’er iianmng olif^ who spreads bis net sueeeitful. 

And guidM thearrpw.^Arougb (he pantiicr^s heart. Pr'iw, 

SuccE'ssfvtJX.,adv. [fromfueces^ul.} Prosperously; 
luckily; fortuoatcly. 

He is too young, yet be looks suecesffulljf. ' Shakspearr. 
They would want a competent instrument to coUert and 
convey their rays succesMfy, or so as to imprint the apgcies 
with any vigour on a dull prajudicate faculty'.' Hsamumd. 

The rule of imitating Cod can never be suceessfuUif proposed 
but upon Christian principles; such as thm tnk world is a 
I place not of rest, but of discipline. Jttcrbwp. 

A reformation successfully^ carried on in this great town, 
would in time spread itself over tile whole kingdom. Swift. 

Bleeding, wlign the expectoration goes on successfuBy, sup- 
I presseth it. • Arbuthnol onJEef. 

\ Succe'ssfulness. «. s, [from succes^.} Happy 
concliLsion; desired.event; series of good fortune. 

An oniiiioii of the suecesf/iUiiess of the work is aeneccstary 
to found u purpose of .undertaking it, as the authority of com¬ 
mands, or the persuasiveness of promises. Ilammoml. 

I Succe'.ssion. «. .1. [sficcession, Fr. successio, Lat .3 
I I. Consecution; scries of one thing or person followr- 
iiig another.* 

_ St. Augustine, having Teckoned up a great number of the 
bishops of Home, saith, in all this order of succession of 
there is nM one found a Donatist. Hooker, 

Kcflcction on appearances of*' several ideas, one after'an¬ 
other, in our minds, furnishes us with the idea of suconsion. 

" Eoeke. 

Let a cannon bullet pass through a room, and take whh it 
any limb of a man, it is clear that it must strike succesnvely 
the two sides of the room, touch one part of the flesh first, 
and aiiotlicr after, and so in succession. Cocke. 

2. A series of things or persons following one 

another. t 

These decays iu'^pain have been occasioned by .so long a 
war with Holland; hut most by two successions of inactivo 
princes. Bacon. 

The Miiaiiest panicles of matter may cohere by the strongest 
atlractions, and compose bigger particles of weaker virtue; 
anil inniiv of these may cohere and compose bi^er [Nurtides, 
whose virtue is still weaker; and so on for divers successkus, 
until the progression end in the biggest particles, on which the 
ofierations in chymistry and the colours of natural bodies de- 
IKind. » HeteionfVpt. 

3. A linciige; an order of descendants. 

Gassibelan, 

And his succession, granted Rome a tribute. 

Shak^are, CymbeKne. 

A long suit-essiou must ensue; 

And his next son the clouded ark of God 

Shall in a glorious temple enshrine. P, L. 

4. The power or right of coming to the inheritance 
of ancestors. 

What people is so void of common sense. 

To vote succession from a native-prince ? Hrydcn. 

SUCCESSIVE, adja [successif, Fr.3 ' 

1. Following in order; continuing a course or 0 )n«. 
secution uninterrupted. 

Three*with fieiy courage he assails, 

And each smeessme after other quails. 

Still wond’ring whence.so many'Ungs should rise. . Darnel. 
God bath set 

Lirimur and rest, as day and'n^ht, to men 

Successive. Millon, P.L. 

God, by reason of his eternal indivisible nunre, is by one 
single act of duration present to all the successive portions of 
time, and all successively existing in them. Soutt. 

"W fiend the successive ills dUrenah ages down, 

And let each weeping father teU his son. Prior, 

2. Inherited by snccessitm. Not in use. 

6 D 
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Couatrymea, 

Pkad my tucceuht title with your iworik. Tiltu Andron. 

The empire boag elective, and not necarive, the emperorf, 
in bang, made profit of their own timei. Ralegh. 

Succs'ssivELY. adv, {suecessivementi Fr. from stw~ 
cessive. 1 . In uninterrupted order; one after an- 
otlicr. 

Three sons he left. 

Ail which taceesiive/u by turns did reign. Spenier, F. Q, 

Is it ui)oii record ? or else reported 
Suceeuiae^ from age to age ? ' Shaispeare, Rich, III. 

That king left only by bis six wives three children, who 
remned ttuxetmelt/, and died childless. Bacon. 

We that measure times by first and last. 

The right of tliinjs sueccsti^u do take. 

When God on all at once his view doth cast, 

Ai|d of all titties doth but one instant nidEC. Davies. 

. ' I inclined tlie paper to the rays very obliquely, that the most 
refrangible rays might be more copiously reflected than the rest, 
and the whiteness at length changed successively into blue, in¬ 
digo, add violet. Newton, Opt. 

No such motion of the same atom can be all of it existent at 
once: it must needs be made gradually and successively, both 
as to place and time, seeing that body cannot at the same in¬ 
stant be in more places than one. Bentley, Serm. 

We have a tradition coming down to us from our fathers; a 
kind of iutierituuce sweessiet^ conveyed to us by the primitive 
saints from the apostles themselves. « WaUrland. 

Succe'brivemehs. m. s . [from sttcccsstw.] The state 
of being successive. 

All the notion we have of duration is partly by the successive¬ 
ness of its own operations, and partly by those eriterna! mea¬ 
sures that it finds in motion. Hole. 


SuccE^ssLEss. adj. [from ituecm.'] Unlucky; unfortu¬ 
nate; failing of the event desired. 

A second colony is scut hither, but os successless as the first. 

Heylin. 

rte hopes of thy successless love resign. Drydcn. 

Hie Bavarian duke. 

Bold champion 1 brandishing his Noric blade. 

Best temper’d steel, successless prov’d in field. Philips. 

Passion iinpity'd, and successless love. 

Plant daggers in my heart. Addison, Cnto, 

Successless all her soft enresses prove. 

To banish from his breast his country’s love. Pope. 


Succe'sslessness.* n. s. [from successless.'} Not pros- 
))crous conclusion; unsticccssiulncss. lioylc 1ms 
somewhere used this word. 


Su'ccEBSon. M. s. [sitccesseur, Fr. successor, Lat. This 
is sometimes pronouncetl succhsor, with tlic accent 
in the middlc.3 Ouc that follows in the plucc or 
character of another: correlative to jtredecrssor. 

This kiig by this queen had » son of tender age, but uf great 
expectation, brought up in the hope of theiusclve^iid iilruady 
acceptation of the inconstant people, ns successor pf his futlicr's 
crown. SidH<y. 

'The successor of Moses in prophecies. Ecdus. xlvi. j. 

The fear of what was to come from an unacknowledged suc¬ 
cessor to the crown, clouded muoh of that prosperity then, 
which now riiind in chronicle. Clarendon. 

'rhe second part of confirmation is the prayer and benedic¬ 
tion of tiic bishop, tiic suecessor of the apostles in this office. 

Hammond on Fimdauieidals. 

The surly savage oflspring disappear. 

And curse the bright successor of the year; 

Yqt crafty kind with daylight can disease. Drydcn. 

Whether a bright suett;ssor, or the same. Tate. 

The descendants of Alexander’s snectssort cultivated naviga- 
tiM in some lesser degree. ArbMnot. 

SlIRDCSI'NCT. a^. {succinct, Fr. succinchts, Lat.] 

I. T^ed or up; hdHng Uic clothes drawn up* 
to thseug^c the legs. 

Hu IndiS & fi>r meca sMvinef. MiHoH,P.L. 


Hh vest fHccMcS then.^£ng round his waist/ . •. 

Forth nirii’d the swun. 

Four knaves in garbs sucemet. Fopt.’ 

2, Short; concise; brief. 

A strict and sucehiet stile »that where you can tdte nothing 
away without loss, arifl that loss manifest. B. Jonson. 

Let ail your precepts be succinct and clear, *. 

That ready wits may comprehend them soon. Roscommon .. 

Succi'nctly. adv. [from succinct.} Briefly; con¬ 
cisely ; without superfluity of diction. 

I shall present you \eif succinctiy with a few reflections that 
most readily occur. Boyk. 

I’ll recant, when France can shew me wit 
As strong as ours, and ns sucemetty writ. Roscommon. ' 

Siicci'NCTNEss.'f" «. s. [froini««/ncf.] Brevity; con¬ 
ciseness. 

We have designed this in such a mctliod, as tliat — the sni- 
ciuctness and brevity thereof may not make it the more oiiscure. 

Hartiib, Transl. C'ommhu, (164a,) p. 44. 
Brevity and succinctness of speech, is that, which in plidoso. 
phy, or speculation, wc call maxim and first principle. 

South, Mrvi. ii. 129. 

Ku'ccouy. n. s. {cickorium, Lat.] A plaint' Miller. 

A gardcn-sallad 

Of endive, radishes, and succory. Drydeu. 

The medicaments to diminisn the milk arc lettuce, purslane, 
endive, and succory. Wiseman of Tumours. 

To SU'CCOUR. V. a. {secourir, Fr. suemrro, Lat.] 
To help; to assist in difficulty or distress; to re¬ 
lieve. 

As that famous queen 
Of Amazons, whom Pyrrhus did destroy. 

Did shew herself in,great triun^lhant joy, 

'i'o succour the weak state of fad oSicted Troy. Spenser. 

A grateful beast will stand Uftoa record, against those that in 
their prosperity forget their frinnilioil|Un their loss and hazard 
stood by and succoured them in tiip^Mvqfsity. h’ Estrange. 

Su'ccoim. n.s. [from the verb; secours, Fr.] 

1. Aid; assistance; relief of any kind; help in dis¬ 
tress. 

My father. 

Flying for succour to his servant Banister, 

Being distress’d, was by that wretch betray’d. 

Here’s a young niaiil with travel oppress’d, 

Andllflunta.for iMccour, 

2. The person or things that bring help. 

Fear nothing else but a betraying uf suceours which reason 

uffercth. Wisd. xvH. la. 

Our watchful general hath discern’d from far 
The mighty succour which made glad the foe. Drydcn. 

Su'ccouuEn. «. s. [from succour.} Helper; assistant; 
reliever. 

She hath been a succourer of many. Romans, xvi. 2. 

So'ceouKLESs.'f: adJ. [from stKcour.} Wanting re¬ 
lief ; void of friends or help. 

Leave them slaves, and succourless. 

Bcaum. and 7 ' 7 . Mad Lover. 
SuccourUu and sod. 

She with extended arms bu aid implores. Tkomon. 

Su'ccuba .*7 «- »’• [sti6 and cttio, Lat.] A pretended 
Sij'ccoB^ 5 denwn. See Incubus. 

His ancient grandame,* 

Though seeming in sliape a woman na^roll, 

Was a feend of the kind that suecuba some call. 

Mtr.for Mag. p. 329. 
One of their own fables is here mythologized und explained. 
Of a church-yard carcass raised ami set a strutting by the in¬ 
flation of some hellish suecubut witirim.. . _ 

on Prod. p. 6j. 


Shakspeare. 

Sbaksp^re. 
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SU^CCULENT. adj. [,aKadentt,¥t, succidentus, Lat.] 
moist. . 

These plants hove a.strong, dense, and sKccii/nil moisture, 
which is not apt to exhale. Bacon, 

S ivioe Providence has spread her table every where, not 
a juiceless green carpet, but widlsiuvii/c-n/'herbage and 
wiourishing grass upon which most beasts feed. More. 

On our account has Jove, 

Indulgent, to all moons some smxuUnt plant 
Allotted, that poor helpless man might slack 
Ifis present thirst. PMlipt. 

To Socci/mb.-^ p. «. {succumhd'f Lnt. succomba-y Fr.] 
To yield; to sink under any difficulty. Not in use, 
except among the Scotch. Dr. Johnaon. — Dr. 
Johnson is mistaken. Warburton has repeatedly 
used it; an^ another learned prelate of later times 
has employed it. 

To their wills we must tuccumh, 

Quoeunque Iraimii, 'tis our doom. Uudihrat. 

Wisdom inecumbing under the bauble of folly. * 

WarburloH, Serm. iii. 146. 
Our fortitude is our best resource, as within us; it may give 
way to andrrcsistililc torrent, it may bend under the weight of 
nialigimncy and opposition, yet nut succumb. 

Philosoph. Lett, on Phpsiogn, (17fly) P- *59- 
Thinking, ns I do, tiiat PoiKTy is every where succumbing 
under the general diffusion of Knowledge. 

Bp. Landaff, ( Watson,) Charge in 1S05, p. 40. 
Succussa'tion.'I' ». s. [sticmssafi'o, low Lat.] A trot? 
They move two legs of one side together, which is toluta- 
tion or ambling, or lilt one foot before and the cross foot be¬ 
hind, which is succussation or trotting. Brotim, Vtdg. Err. 

They rode, but authors having not 
Determin’d whether pace or trot. 

That is to say, whether tollutation. 

As they do term’t, or succussation. Jludibras. 

Soccu'ssioN. ». s. [succussio, Lat.] 

I. The act of shoeing. 

2 . [In physick.] Is such a shaking of the nervous 
parts as is procured by strong stimuli, like sternuta¬ 
tories, friction, and the like, which are commonly 
used in apopicctick affections. 

When any of that risible species were brought to the doctor, 
and when he considered the spasms of the diaphragm, and all 
yic muscles of respiration, with the tremulous sticcu«ton of the 
whole hnman body, he gave such patients over. • 

Arbuthnot and Pope, Mart. Scrib. 

SUCH.'f’ adj. Iswaleifc, Goth. i. e. swa, so, and leik, 

. like; stdek, solk, Teut. i. e. so-lick; fpilc, Saxon. 

'Wlclifie uses stvilke for such."] 

1. Of thatikind; of the like kind. With a.v before 
the thing to which it relates, when the thing follows: 
as, such a power as a king’s; such a gill as a king¬ 
dom. 

’Tis such another fitchew! marry, a perfum’d one. 

Shakspearc, 

Can we find such a one as this, in whom the spirit of God 
is ? Gen. xli. 38. 

The works of the flesh arc manifest, such arc drunkenness, 
rcvellings, and such like. . Gal. v. ai. 

You Ml not make this a general rule to debar such from 
preaching of the Gospel, as have through infirmity fallen. 

. • Whitgift. 

Such another idol was Manoli, worshipped between Mecca 
and Medina, which was called a rock or stone. SliUingflccf. 

Such precepts as tend to make men good, singly considered, 
may be distributed into such as enjoin piety towards God, or 
sMca as require the good government of ourselves. Tillotscn. 

If my song be such. 

That you will hear add credit me too much, 

Attentive listen, Dryden. 

Su^ are the cold Siphean race, and «uci 
The savage Sc^hian.^ Dryden. 

As to be perfectly just is an attribute in the Divine Nature, j 
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to bC’ so to the utmost of our abilities is the glory of a nan: 
such an one, who has the publick administration, acts like the 
representative of his IfMaker. Addison. 

You love a verse, take such as I can send. Pepe. 

2. The same that: with as. 

This was the state of the kingdom of Tunis at such time as 
Barbarossa, with Solyman’s great fleet, landed in Afirick. 

^ Enol/cs. 

3. Comprehended under the term premised, like what 

has been said. ^ 

TImt thou art happy, owe to Cod'; 

That thou eontinu’st such, owe to thysdf. Millon, P. L. 

To assert that God looked upon Adam’s fall as a sin, and 
punished it as such, when, wiuiout any antecedent sin, he 
withdrew that actual grace, upon which it was impossible for 
him not to fall, highly reproaches the csscndal equity of the 
Divine Nature. ^ South. 

No promise can oblige n prince so much, • 

Stiii to be good, as long to have been sucL Drydeii. 

4. A manner of expressing a particular person or 
tiling. 

1 saw him yesterday 

With such and such. Shakspearc, IlauJcl. 

If you repay me not on suck a day, 

In such a place, such sum or Suras, as ore 
Express’d in the condition, let the forfmt 
Be an equal pound of your flesh. Shaksjicare, Merck, of Veil. 
I hare appointed my servants to such and such place. 

I Sam. 

Scarce this word death from sorrow did proceed, 

When in rush’d one, and tells him such a knight 

Is new arriv’d. JDanid, Civ. War. 

Himself overtook a party of the army, consisting of three 
thousand horse and foot, with a train of artilleiy, which he left 
at such a place, within three hours march of Berwick. 

Garendon. 

That which doth constitute any thing in its being, and 
distinguish it from ail other things, is called the form or 
essence of such a thing. Wilkins, 

The siuue sovereign authority may enact a law, command¬ 
ing such or such an action to-day, and a quite contrary law for¬ 
bidding the same to-morrow. South, 

Those artists who propose only the imitation of such or such 
a particular person, without election of those ideas before men¬ 
tioned, have been reproached for that omission. Dryden. 

To SUCK. V. a. [pucan, Saxon; sugo, sttclttm, Latin; 
smeety French.] 

1. To draw by making a rarefaction of the air. 

2 . To draw in with tlie montli. 

'The cup of astonishment thou shall drink, and suck it out. • 

Plsek. xxiiL 34. 

We’ll hand in band to the dark mansions go. 

Where, sucHng in each other’s latest breath. 

We may transfuse our souls. Dryden. 

. Still she drew • 

The sweets from ev’ry flow’er, and suck'd die dew^ D’yden. 

Transit’d as o’er Castalia’s streams he hung, 
lie («cA* 4 raew poisons with his triple tongue. Pope, Statius, 

3. To draw the teat of a female. , 

Desire, the more he suck’d, more sought the breast. 

Like dropsy folk still drink to be a thirst. Sidney, 

A bitch will nurse young foxes in jjiace of her puppies, if 
you can get them once to siwk her so long that her milk may 
g» through them. Locke. 

Dill a ciiild suck every day a new nurse, it would be no more 
affrighted with the change of faces at six months old than at 
sixty. Locke. 

4. To draw witli the milk. 

Thy valiantness was mine, thousacil-'dit it from me; 

But own thy pride thyself. Shakspearc, Coriol. 

5. To empty Djr sucking. 

A fox lay with whole swarms of flies sucking and galling of 
him. L’jSstrange, 

, Bees on tops of lilies feed. 

And creep within their bells to not the tviliny seed. Dryden. 

6 . To draw or drain. 
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1 cart MKi( mdancholy out nf a aong, at a weozel tvch eggs. 

Shaktpeare. 

Puminng hath (it'd our men; 

Seaa into seas thrown, we iuek in Main. pome, 

A cubical vessel of brass is filled an inch and a half in half 
an hour; but because it twkt up nothing as the earth doth, 
take an inch for half an hour’s rain. Bumet. 

All the under passions, 

As waters are by whirlpools luc^’d and drawn. 

Were quite devoured in the vast gulph of empire. Drydeu. 

Old ocean, /u<dV through the porous globe. 

Had long ere now foi^ook his horrid bed. Thomson, 

To Suck. v. n. 

1. To draw by rarefying tlie air. 

Continual repairs, the least defects in iMeHngpumps arc con- 
sUntly requiring. Mortimer, HuBiandry, 

2. To draw tl<e breast. . 

Such as are nourished with milk find the paps, and suck at 
them; whereas none of those that are not designed for thju 
Bouri^roent ever ofier to shcA. Roy on the Crealioii, 

1 would 

Pluck tlic young sucking cubs from the she-bear, 

To win thee, lady. Shekspenrr, Mcnh, nf Veu, 

A nursing father bcareth with the sucking cliild. Numb. xi. 

3. To draw; inibllK'. 

The crown had sucked too hard, and now, being full, was 
like to draw less. Bacon, Jlcn, VIII. 

SucK.'f* «. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Tbe act of suckiug. 

I hoped, from the descent of the quicksilver in the tube, 
upon the first suck, that I should be able to give a nearer guess 
nt the proportion of force betwixt the pressure of the air and 
the gravity of quicksilver. Boyle. 

2. Wulk given by females. 

They draw with their suck the disposition of nurses. 

flpenscT, 

I have given suek, Biid“know 

How tender 'lis to love the babe that milks me. Shaksiteare, 
Those first nnoolisliM matrons 

Cave suek to inhuits of gigantick mold. Drydeti, 

It would lie inconvenient for birds to give suck. Hay. 

3. Isuccus, Lot.] Juice. Not in use. 

Take the surkc or juice of a radish root, and anoint your 
liands with it. Ward, Tr. of Alexis, V. ii. (15 6 J,) fol. J 4- b. 
Su'cKEK. «. s. {sHcmr, French; from aick.’] 

1. Any thing that draws. 

2. The emlwlus of a pump. 

Oil must be poured into the cylinder, tliat the sucker may 
slip up and down in it more smootlily. Boyle. 

ascent of waters is by sudeers or forcers, or sonuiilunp 
equivalent thereunto. Wilkins, Ihedalus. 

3. A round piece of leather, laid wet on a stonej and 
drawn up in the middle^ rarifies the air within, 
which prclsing upon its edges, holds it down to the 


One of the round leathcrswhercwith lioys piny, qtfed suckers, 
not above an inch and half diameter, baiiig well soaked in 
water, will^tick and pluck a stone of twelve pounds up from 
Uic ground. , ,. , i.’ • Grwi-, itfii*. 

4. A pipe through which any thing is sucked. 

Mariners aye ply the pump. 

So they, but chearful, unmtigu’d, stdl move 
Thediiiningsi/cAcr. . „ . , 

A young twig shooting from the stock, rliisword 

was perhaps originally surctc. [surculus, Latin.] 

The cutting aw'av of suckers at the root and body doth make 
trees grow high. . Racon, ^iif. Hist, 

Out of this old root a sucker may spring, that with a little 
sliclter and good seasons may prove a mighty tree. Bay. 
Su'cK«T.*f- ». S. [from swrL] A sweetmeat, tO be 

dissol>^ in the mouth. 

Haro iure suekets and sweet dishes. 

Tieauni. and II. Seto,} vliase. 


Nature’s conrcctionet, the bee, 

Whose suekets arc moitt alcfaimy; 1 


The stall of his refin^ mold. 

Minting the garden into gold. Cleavclassd. 

Su'cKiNGBOTTLE. ». 5 . l«tck aod Inatk.'] A bottle 
which to children sup^ies the want of a pap. 

He that will say, ^Idren join these general abstract spccu* 
iations with thdr suamghMles, bos more zeal for his opinion, 
but less sincerity. Locke. 

To Su'cKLE. V. a. [from suek.l To nurse at the 
breast. 

The breast of Hecubu, 

When she did suckle Hidetor, look’d not lovelier. Shakspeare. 
She nurses me up and suckles me. L'lidrange. 

Two thriving calves she suckles twice a-duy. Drydeu, 

The Roman soldiers bare on their belincts the first history 
of Romulus, who was begot by the god of wur, and suckled 
by a wolf. ^dilis.m oit Italy. 

Su'cKi.E.* n.s. [from the verb.] A teat; a dug. 

The body of this fish [the maunutce or cowfish] is three yards 
long, and one broad, thick-skinn’d, without scales, narrow to- 
t wards the tail which is nervous, slow in swimuiing, wanting 
fins; in place whereof, she is aided with two paps, which arc 
not only suckles, but serve for stilts to creep ashore iiiioti, 

Sir T. Ilerlicrt, Trav. p. »6. 
Su'('Ki,iNO. «. s, [from ««-X'.] A young creature yet 
fed by the pap. 

I provide a suckling, 

'Hiat ne’er had iiourishniciit but from the tent. Drydeu. 

^ Young animals participate of the nature of their tender 
aliment, as sucklings of milk. Arhuthno! on Aliments. 

Su'cTioN. K. s. [from suck ; succim, Fr.] The act of 
suckiug. 

Sounds extcrioiir and intcriour may be made by suction, ns 
by emission of the breath. Bacon. 

Though the vidvc were not above an incli and a half in 
diameter, yet the weight kept up by suction, or supported by 
the air, and what was cast out of it weighed ten pounds. Boyle. 
Conicliiis regulated the suction of his child. Arlmthnot. 

Si 'iiAiiY.# fi, s. [^siu/arsum, LaU] A'napkin or hand¬ 
kerchief JPmnpi. Paiv. 

Lo, thi besdunt that I hadile put up in asudarye. 

* Wieliffe, St. Luke, Six. 

SUDA'TION. «. s. Imdo, Latin.] Sweat. 
Su'jDATOiiy.'f* «. s. Istsdo, Lat.] I lot-house; sweating- 
bath. 

Shyraz is — defended by nature, enriclipd by trade, and by 
art made lovely; the vineyards, gardens, cypresses, smiatories, 
and temples, ravisbine the eye and smell, so ns in cveiy part 
she appears delightful and bMUtiful. 

Sir T. Herh rt, 2 'rav. p. i»8. 

.SU'DDEN. at/;, [soudain, French; poben, Saxon.] 

1. Happening without previous notice; dbniing with¬ 
out the conimun preparatives; coming unexpect- 
wHy. 

We have not yet set ilown this day of triumph ; 

To-morrow, in my Judgment, is too sudden. Shakspeare. 

There was never any thing so sudden but Cws.ir’s thrasonical 
brag, of I came, saw and overcame. Shakspeare. 

Herbs sudden flower’d, 

Opening their various colours. Mi/lmi, P, L, 

. His death may lie sudden to him, though it conics by never so 
slow degrees. Wh, Dulytif Man. 

2. Hasty; violent; rash; passional*; precipitate. 
Not nf>w in use. 

I grant him 

Sudden, malicious, smacking of ev’ry sin. Shakspearmt 

Su'ddeN. n. S. 

j. Any unexpccteil occurrence; surprise. Not in 
use. 

Parents should mark the witW excuses of their children at 
suddmns and suqirisals, rather than pnper them. WoUon. 
2. Onorqf a Sudden, or upon a Sudden. Sooner 
than was expected; without the natural or com¬ 
monly accostomed preparatives. 



SUE 

Following the flyer* at the very heela. 

With themnc enters, who upon the tudden 
Clast to their gates. Shakewarc, Com!. 

How art thou lost, how on a tudden lost i Mdlon, V, L. 
They keep thmr polients so worm lu almost to stifle them, 
and all on a tudden ^e cold regimen l»in vogue. Hater. 

IMien you have a mind to leave your uiastcr, grow rude 
and saucy of a tudden, and beyond your'usnal behaviour. Swy}. 
Su'uDENLY. adv. [from smden.'] 

1. In an unexpected manner; without preparation; 
liastily. 

You shall find three of your ArgoMes 
Are richly come to harbour ntddcidtf. Shaktpeare. 

If elision of the air made the sound, the tourli of the bell 
or string could not extinguish so tnddetdp that motion. Baron. 

To the pale foes they laddeiify draw near. 

And summon them to unexpected fight. Dryden. 

She struck the warlike spear into the ground. 

Which sprouting leaves did tuddetdy enclose 

And peaecful olives shaded as they rose. Drydc . 

2. Without ))rcmeditHtion. 

If thou can’st accuse. 

Do it without invention taddenly, Shaktjieare, Hen. VI. 
Su'nnENNEss. «. s. [from mJditn.'] iStatc of being 
.sudden; unexpected presence; manner of coming 
or happening unexpectedly. 

All in the open hull amazed stood. 

At tuddniness of that unwary sight, 

And wonder’d at his breathless hasty mood. Spemrr.' 

He speedif) run forward, counting his suddennes* his must 
advantage, that he might overtake the English. Sprntrr. 

The rngc of peopleM like that of the sea, which once break¬ 
ing bounds, overflows a country with tliat tuddmuest and vio¬ 
lence, as leaves no hopes of flying. ^ Tempt-. 

SUDOIirFICK. adj. [stulitri/ifiue, Fr- sudot' and 
J'acio, Lut.] Provoking or causitig sweat. 

Physicians may well provoke sweat in bed by bottles, with 
n decoction of tmiorifick herbs in iiot water. Bachn. 

Exhaling the most liijuid jxirts of the blood by tudorifirk or 
watery eraporations, brings it into a morbid state. Arbulhuul. 

SuiJoni'i'tfK. n. s. A medicine promoting sweat. 

As to sudorifiekt, consider that the liquid whicii gaits oil'by 
swciU is oilen the most subtle part of the blood. Arlmlhnot. 

Su'ooROUs. adj. [from .Wor, Latin.] Consisting of 
Sweat. Not usctl. 

Beside the strlgineiits and tudoruut adhesions from men’s 
hands, nothing proccedeth from gold in theaisual decoction 
thereof. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Suds.-!" n. s. [from ycoben, to secth; whence yobbeii, 
Saxon.] 

t. A lixivium of soap and water. 

2. ToLe in the Suns. A fuiuiliar phrase for being in 
any difficulty. 

Will yc forsake me now and leave me T Ote tudt V 

Beaum. and Ft, Wild-Goote C’/tate. 

To SUJi.'l' V, a. Isuiver, Freuch.] 

1. To prosecute by law. 

If any tue tliec at the law, and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloak also. HI- Malt, v, 40. 

2. To gain by legal procedure. 

1 am denied^ tue my livery here, 

And yet my letters patent give me leave. Shaktpeare, Rich. IT. I 

3. To follow; to ensue. i 

at Lechery that sucM alwaye gluttony. Lt&. Feii. fol. 5. | 

4. [In falconry.] To clean the beak, as a hawk. 

To Sue. i . n . To beg ; to entreat ; to petition. 

Full little knowest thou that hast not try’d. 

What hell it is in suing long to bide. Spenter. 

If me thou deign ti^rve and tue. 

At thy command lo all these mountwns be. Spenter, 

When maidens aw. 

Men ^ve like gods. Shaktpeare. 

We were not born to tue, but to conunaud. . Shaktpeare, 


S UP 

Ambassador* came unto him as lar as die month of the Eu¬ 
phrates, tiiins unto him for peace. KnoUes. 

For this, this only favour let me tue. 

Refuse it not; but let my body have 

The last retreat of human kind, a grave. Dryden, Ain. 

Despise not then, that in our hands bear wc 
These holy boughs, and tue with words of prayer. Dryden. 
’Twill never be too late. 

To sue for chains, and own a conqueror. Addiion, Cato 

The fair Egyptian 

Courted with freedom now the beauteous slave, 

Now falt’ring tmd, and threat’ning now did rave. Bkekmore. 

By adverse destiny constrain’d to sue 
For counsel and redress, he tuet to you. Pope, Odytt. 

To Sue. v. a. To obtain by intrenty; with out. The 
expression is perhaps improper. 

Nor was our blessed Saviour only our propitiation to die 
for ns, but he is still our advocate, continually interceding 
with his Futlicr in the liehalf of all true penitents, and suing 
out a pardon for them in the court of heaven. Catamy. 

SIJ'FT. «. .1. [s«rf, an old French word according to 
Skinner.] A hard fat, particularly that about the 
kidnios. 

The stcatoma being siu-l, yields nut to cscarotieks. 

IViteman, 

Su'ety. adj. [from sac?.] Consisting of suet; resem¬ 

bling suet. 

If the matter forming n wen resembles fat or a tuely sub¬ 
stance, it is called stcatoma. Sharp, Surgery, 

To SU'FFFiR.^ z’. a, {.stfffey, old French; to which 
I.acoiubc assigns the date of the eleventh century; 
smjfrir, nuxlern; sttff'ero, Latin.] ♦ 

1. To hear; to undergo; to foci with sense of pain. 

A man of groat wrath shall tuffer jmiiishmeiit. Prov. xix. 
A woiiiaii suffered many things ot physicians, and spent all 
she had. St. A/arii:,v. a6. 

Shall wc then live thus vile, the race of heaven 
Thus traiiiplod, thus cxpell’d to suffer here 
Chains aiul these torments? Better these than worse, 
lly my atlvicc; since fate inevitable 
Subdues us, and omnipotent decr(>e, 
llle victor’s will. To suffer, as to do. 

Our strength is c(]ual,iior the law unjust 
Tlwt so oiduins. Milton, P.-L. 

Obedience impos’d, 

On penalty of death, and suffering death. Mitlon, P. L. 

2. To ciuliii'c; to support; not to sink under. 

Our spirit and strength entire 

Strongly to suffer and support our pains. Milton, P, L. 

3. To allow; to permit; not to hinder^ 

He wonder’d tliut your lordship 
Would tuffer him to spenil his youth at home. Shaktpeare, 
Oft have 1 seen a hot o’erweening car 
Run hock and bite,because he was withheld: 

Who being suffered, with the bear’s fell paw 
Hath cliipt his tail betwixt his legs audery’d. Shaktpeare. 
My duty cannot tuffer 

T’ obey in ell your daughter’s hard cotuunmds. Shakspezre, 
Rebuke thy neighl>our,and not tuffer sin iqion him. Levk. 

I itiffh them to enter and possess. Milton, P. L. 

Hr that will suffer himself to lie informed by observation, 
will find few signs of a soul accustomed to much thinfciiw in a 
new-born child. Locke. 

4. To pass through; to be nflccted by; to be acted 

ujmn. • 

The air now must suffer change. Milton, P. L. 

To Su'ffeb. V. n. 

1. To undergo pain or inconvenience. 

My breast I arm, to overcome by tuffering. 'Milton, P. L. 
Prudence and good-breeding are in all stations iicrcsstuy; and 
most young men suffer in the want of them. Locke. 

2. To undergo punishment. 

The father was first condemned to suffer upon n day ap¬ 
pointed, and the son afterward the day following. Clarendon. 
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HatbiH 

Wm ibrc’d to tufer for hinaalf and im ! 

Heir to fan father's sorrows and bis crown. lirgden. 

3. To be injured. 

^Uick btuiness iw private iMnaities, and kingdoms 

&I 1 into weaknesses by the diseases or decays of those that ma¬ 
nage them. Temple. 

Su'ffehabie.T adj. [from suffer t suffraUet old Fr.] 
Tolerable; such os may be endured, 
lily ram be 

Now no more luffera^, •* ^ Chapman. 

It is stfferahie in any to use what liberty they list jn their 
own writing, but the contracting and extending the lines and 
sense of others would appear a Uiaiikless office. WtMon. 

Si/fferableness.# b. s. [from sufferable.'^ Tolcra- 
bleness. Scott. 

Su'fferably. adv. [from sufferahle.l Tolerably; so 
as to be endured. 

An infant Titan held she in her arms; 

Yet sufferat^ bright, the eye might bear 
The ungrown glories of his beamy hair. Addison. 

Si/ffekance. n.s. [fromsa;^,- sotifftonce, French.] 

I. Pain; inconvenience; misery. 

He must not only die, 

But thy unkindness shall the deatfedraw out 

To ling’ring stffferaiux. Shakspeare, Meas.for Meas. 

How much edtfcation may recondle young people to pain 
and sufferance, the examples of Sparta shew. 

Locke OH EducalioH. 


%, Patience; moderation. 

He thought t’ have slain her in his fierce despight; 

But, hasty neat tempering with sufferance wise. 

He staid his hand. _ Spenser. 

He hath given excellent sufferance, and vigorousness to the 
suficrers, arming them with strange courage. Up. Tapior. 

Nor was his sufferance of other kinds less exempiary than 
that he evidenced in the reception of calumny. 

Fell, Life of Hamnmnd. 

And should I touch it niairly, bear it 
With all the sufferance of a tender friend. Olvmy, Orphan. 
3. 7 'oleratiou; permission; not hindrance. 

Most wretched man. 

That to affixations docs the bridle lend; 

In their beginning they arc weak and wan. 

But soon through sufferance grow to fearful end. Spenser. 

In process of time, somewhiles by sufferance, and soinewhilcs 
by special h»ve and favour, they erected to themselves oratoriiis 

not in any sumptuous or stately manner. Hooker. 

* Some villains of my court _ 

Are in consent and in this. ^ Shakspeaie. 

Both gloried to have’scap'd the Stygian flood. 

As gods, and bj their own recover’d strength j 

Not by Uic suff'ranee of supernal power. Milton, P. L, 

Su'ffereh. n. s. [from 

i. One who endures or uudergoes pain or inconve¬ 


nience. 

This evil on the Philistines is fall’n. 

The sufferers tlien will scarce molest ns here. 

From other hands we need not much to fear. Milton, S. A. 

He when his love was bounded in a few, 

That were unhappy that they might be true, 
Madeyouthefcv’riteof his last sad times. 

That is, a sufferer in his subjects* crimes. Drt/den. 

She rctuniB to me with joy in her face, not fiwm the sight of 
her husband, but from the good luck she has hod at cards; and 
if she has been a loser, I am doubly a siffefpr by it: she comes 
home out of humour, because she has been throwing away niy 
estate. Addison, Spect. 

The bistoiy of civil wars and rebdlions docs not make such 
deqi and iBiting impressions, as events of the same nature in 
wfiich we of our friends have been sufferers. Addison. 

IMmi these unhappy sufferers exjpve for wont of suffident 
.. vanur and spirit to carry on the animal regimen. Blarkmore. 
a. who' sJiows; one who permits. 

JB^rrsRiMO. «. s. [from Pain suffered. 

4 hy<»ce to my springsibr you. Col. 1 . as* 
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With what strength, what steadinesB of ntud, ' 

He triumphs in the midst of all his nffervsgsf Addison. 

We may hope the siffermgt of innocent people who hove 
lived in that place which was the scene of rebellion, will secure 
from the like attempts. AdSson. 

It increased the sraatt of his present sufferings to compare 
them with bis former happiness. Attfriury. 

Then it is that the reasonableness of God's providmice, in 
relation to the stfferings of good men in this world, will be 
fully justified. Nelson. 

Su'ffeuingly.* adv. [from si^/bring.'] With pain. 

An iKnUun, or aiij^ect or moving sufferingly to become 
matter. Cabalistic^ Xfudoguc, (i68a,} p. 8. 


To SUFFI'CE. V. n. [suffi.re, French; sufficio, Latin.] 
To be enough ; to be sufficient; to be equal to tlic 
end or purpose. 

If thou ask me why, svfficeth, my reasons arc good. 

Shakspeare. 

To recount almighty works 
Wiat words or tongue of seraph can suffice. 

Or heart of man suffice to coimirehend? MUtnn, P. L. 

Thc indolcncy wc have, sufficing for our present happiness, 
we desire not to venture the change; bdng content; and tliat 
is enough. Locke. 


He lived in such temperance, as was enough to make tin* 
longest life agreeable; and in such a course of piety, as suf- 
,ficcd to make the most sudden death so also. Pope. 

To .Sui Fi'cE. V. a. 


1. To nlTord; to supply. 

A strong and succulent moisture is able, without drawing 
help from the earth, to suffice the sprouting of the plant. 

Facoii. 

Thou king of horned floods whose plenteous urn 
Suffices fatness^ the fruitful corn, 

Shull share my morning song and evening vows. Drydm. 

'J'he pow’r appeas’d, with winds suffic'd the sail; 

T^ bellying canvas strutted with the gale. Drydcn. 

2. To satisfy; to be equal to want or dc^raand. 

Israel, lei it suffice you of all your almminations. Ezekiel. 

Parched corn she did cat, and was sufficed, and left. Bulk. 

Let it suffice thee that thou know’st us happy. Milton, P. L. 

He our conqueror Icit us this our strength, 

That wc may so suffice his vengeful ire. Milton, F. L. 

When the herd suffic'd, did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to the forest tare. Dryden. 

SoFFi'ciENCY. M. s. [suJfisatKc, Fr. from st^cicni.'] 

1. State of being adequate to the end proposed. 

’Tis all men’s i%ce to speak patience 

To those tharVring under the load of sorrow; 

But no man’s virtue nor sufficiency 

To be so moral, when he slmlt endure 

The like himself. Shakspeare. 

His sufficiency is such, that be bestows and possesses, his 
plenty being unexhausted. Boyle. 

This he did with that readiness and sufficiency, as' at once 
gave testimony to his ability, and to the evidence of the truth 
he asserted. FeU, lAfe of Ilanmimd. 

2. Qualification for any purpose. 

T am not so confident of my own sufficiency, as not willingly 
t < admit the counsel of others. King Charles. 

The bishop, perhaps nn Irishman, being mode judge by that 
law, of the sufficiency of the ministers, may dislike tiie English- 
man a.s unworthy. Spenser on Ireland, 

Himr pensioner Oe Wit was a minister ^ the greatest au- 
thonly and sufficiency ever known in their iBite. Temple. 

3. Competence; enough. 

An elegant sufficiency, content. Thomson. 

4. Supply etjual to want. 

The most proper subjects of dispute are questions not of the 
veiy^ highest importance, nor of tnc meanest kind; but rather 
the intermediate questions between them: and there is a large 
suffieiency of them to the sciences. Walls, Improv. ef ike Mind. 

5. It is used by Temple for thaihonceit which makes 
a man think himself equal to thinn above him; and 
is commonly compounded with sM. 

Ssffideney is a compound of vanity and ignorance. Temple. 
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SuFfi'ciKttT. a^. {guffitantt Fr. st 0 cieHS, Latin.^ 

1. Equal to any end or purpose; enough; competent; 
not deficient. 

Sufficient unto tbe day it the evil thereof. St, Matt. vi. 34. 
Heaven yet retains „ 

Nuaher nffieienl to possess her realms. Milton, P. L. 

Man is not vfficient of himself to his own happiness. 

^ I’Ulo/son. 

It is tufficient for me,'if, by a discourse something out of the 
way, I shall have given occasion to others to cast about for 
new diKoveries. Locke. 

would ruin me in silks, were libt the quantity that goes 
to a large pin4:ushion sufficient to make her a gown and pettU 
coat. Addison. 

Sufficient benefice is what is competent to maintain a man 
and Ids family, and maintain hospitality: and likewise to pay 
aud satisfy such dues belonging to the bishop. 

Ayliffic, Parergon. 

Seven montlis axc’ftsufficienl time to correct vice in a Yalioo. 

Swiff. 

2. Qualified for any thing by fortune or olhcrwise. 

In saying he is a good man, understand me, that he is suf- 
JiciciU. Shakspearc, Merck, of Veu. 

SuFFi'ciENTJLY. adv. [from sf^kient.'] To a sufficient 
degree; enough. 

If religion did possess sincerely and sufficieuthf the hearts of 
all men, there would need be no other restraint froiti evil. 

Hooker, 

Seem I to thee sufficiently possess’d 
Of happiness ? MUtim, 

All to wfilhi they arc proposed, are by his grace sufficiently 
moved to attend and l^scnt to them; sufficiently, but nut irre¬ 
sistibly ; for if all were irresistibly moved, nil would embrace 
them; and if none were sufficiently moved,.none would em¬ 
brace them. j Ungers, 

In a few days, or hours, if I am to leave tins carcase to be 
buried in the earth, and to find myself either ibr ever happy 
in the favour of God, or eternally separated from all light and 
peace; can any fiords sufficieiilty express the littleness of every 
thing else ? Law. 

fllJ*FFf^ANCE. n.s. [FTcnch.2 Excess; plenty. (Ob¬ 
solete. 

There him rests in riotous siiffisaucc 
Of all gladfulness and kingly joyancc. < Spenser. 

To Suffea'ahnath.# v.a, [sufflamino, Latin.] To 
stop: to stay; to impede. 

God could any where sufflawinate and subvert the beginnings 
of wicked designs. Itarrow, Scrtii. on Gunpowder Treason. 

To SUFFLATE.* v.a. isufflo, Latin.] 'I'o blow 
up. Not used. Bailey. 

Suffla'tion.* n.s. [siifflalio, Latin.] The act of 
blowing up. Colt s. 

To SU'FFOCATE. u.«. Fr. sijffibco, Lat.] 

To choak by exclusion or int<‘rc$ptiou of air. 

I.ct gallows gape for dog, let man go free. 

And let not hemp his windpipe suffocate. Shakspearc, 

Air but momenta! ly remains in our bodies, only to refri¬ 
gerate the heart, which lieing once performed, lest being self- 
heated again, it should suffocate that part, hnsteth Imek the 
same way it passed. Brouni, Fulg. Err. 

A swelling discontent is apt to snffocale and strangle without 
passage. * Collier of Eriendskip. 

All involv'd in smoke, the latent foe 
From every cranny suffocated fells. Thouisou. 

Su^FFOCATE.# part. ad/, [from the verb.] Choiikcd. 
.This chaos, when degree is suffocate. 

Follows the chooking. Skakspeare, Tr. aud Cress. 

Supfoca'tion. n.s. \strffbcatimii Fr. from suffocate.'] 
The act of choakiog; the state of being choaked. 
Diseases of stoppings end suffocations arc dangerous. Bacon, 
White consists m an equal mixture of all the primitive 
colours, and black in a siiffocaUon of all the rays o! Imht. 

Ckcyne, 
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Mushrooms are bast coneetod by vk^r; some of them 
being poisonous, operate ssffisetdion, in whioh the best re- 
medy is wine or vinegar and salt, and vomiting as soon as 
possible. Ark^snat oa Diet. 

Su'ffocative. a^. [from sjffxate.] Having the 
power to choak. 

From rain, after great frosts in the winter, glandulous tu¬ 
mours nnd suffocative catarrhs proceed. Arbuthntd on Air. 

SuFFo'ssioN.* n. s. [stffsssio, Latin.] The act of 
digging under. 

Those conspiracies against maligned sovereignty, those siif- 
fossions of wails, those powder-trains. 

Bp. Hall, St. PavTs Ctsmbat. 

SU‘'FFRAGAN.'}' n. s. [siffragant^ .Fr. stffraganetiSs 
Latin.] 

1. A bishop considered as subject to his metropolitans 

Tlie four urclibishops of Mexico, Lima, S. Foy, and Do- 
minico, have under uicin twenty-five lujrrngan-bishops, all 
liberally endowed nnd provided for. Heyliu. 

iVii^/wgaH-bishops shall have more than one riding appantor. 

Ayl'ffe, Parergon. 

Occkat, archbishop of Cantcrhnry, insolently took upon him 
to declare five articles void, in his coistlc to his suffragans. 

Hale, 

2. An assistant bishop: thi.s is the more pro|)er sense 
of the word. By an act, 26 Hen. VIII. siffragans 
were to be dciioiniiiateil from sonic principal place 
in the diocese of the prelate, whom they were t9 
assist. 

For a Imhop to have a coadjutor, or, us the statute culls him, 
a siiffragon to assist him, was no new thing, but of ancient use 
in hiigland before Henry tbe Eighth.—Such sujffngau, or 
coadjutor, was to hare no revenue or jurisdiction in iiis dioccss, 
whose suffragan he was; save what the bishop should by com¬ 
mission under his seal allow him. Bp. Itarloui, Bern, p. idi. 

Sii'ffrauant. adf. Isiffragatis, Latin.] Assisting; 
concurring with. 

Heaicnly doctrine ought to be chief ruler and principal 
head every where, and not suffragant and subsidiaiy. 

Flnriu, Tr. of Moutnigue, (i6i3,)_ p. 173. 

If I should let my pen louse to tlic suffragant testimonies 
whether of niuiqiiity, or of modern divines and refonned 
ehurche':, I should try your patience, and instead of a letter 
send you a volume. Bp. Hull, Bern. p. 302. 

Sn'FFitAOANT.* n.s. An assistant; a favourer; one 
who concurs willi. 

Hoping to find them more friends and stffraganls to the 
virtues and modesty of solier women, than enemies to their 
beauty. Bp,Taylor, Arlif. Handsom, p. iii. 

To Su'vFHAtJATE. V. H. Istffmgoi't Latiii.] To vote 
with; to agree in voice witli. 

No tradition could universally prevail, unless there were 
some common eongruity of somewhat inherent in nature, 
which suits and suffragalcs with it, and closcth with it. Htdc. 

Su'ffraoato*.* H.S, 'isiffragatoTt Lat.] A favourer; 
one that helps witii his vole. » 

The Synod in the Low Countries is held at Dort; the most 
of their siiffragatnrs arc already assembled. a 

Bp. of Chester to Abp. Usher, (1618,) Lett. p. 67. 

Su'FFBAGE.'f* n. s. IsiffragCf Fr. .siff-agiutUy Lat.] 

I. Vote; voice given in a controverted point. 

Noble confederates thus far is perfect. 

Only your suffrages 1 will expect 

At the asHcnibiy for the cinising uf consuls. B. Jonson. 

They would not abet by thrar suffrages or presence the de¬ 
signs of those innovations. King Ckmles. 

The fairest of our island dare not commit their cause to the 
suffrage of those who most partially adore them. Addison. 

Fttbius might joy in Scipio, when he saw 
A beardless consul tiiadc aguinst die law; 

And join Ills suffrage to the votes of Home. 


JOryden, 
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.TbU yay Tsciety of leo and luid, hill and dale, is extremely 
agreeable, the andents and moderns sinna thdr n^inKei 
; uaanunously herein. Woodward, Nat. Hut. 

Lactantius and St. Austin confirm by thdr n^ffivge the ob¬ 
servation made by the heathen iTritcrs. AUerbvty, 

To the law and to the testimony let the appeal be in the first 
place; and next to me united i^rage of the primitive churches, 
as tbe-best and safest comment upon the other. WalerUmd. 

2. United voice of persons in publick prayer. 

This is said in reference to the chants, responds, tuffraget, 
versifies. Vert, of the Pt. (1550.) 

The tttffragft next after the Creed shall stand thus. 

Comm. Pr. Norm of Thanktg.for May 29. 

3. Aid; assistance: a Intinism. 

Tliey make little account of indulgences, especially of those 
which are to be B|)plied to the souls in pur^tory by way of 
nffivge. ' Dorring/on, 0/m. OH/Ac 7ti»n. C'A. (1699,) p. 191. 

Suffra'ginous. adj. {stjffrago, Lutin.J Belonging to 
the knee-joint of beasts. 

In clc|>hants, the bought of the forelegs is not directly back¬ 
ward, but laterally, and somewhat inwani; but the hough or 
MufragiHout flexure liehind, rather outward. Brown. 

SUFFUMIGA'TION.t «■ -t. imffumigatjon, Fr. 

stiffitmiga, Latin.j Operation of fumes msed by 
fire. 

We commend a fume, or mffumigaliou, every morning, of 
dried rosemary. Bactm, Hitt, of Life and Death. 

If the matter be so gross as it yields not to remedies, it u.ay 
be attempted by suffumigaliim. Wueman, Surgery. 

Suffu'mige. «. s. [st^migo, Lat] A medical fume. 
Not used. 

For external means, drying tiiffiimiget or smnaks arc pre¬ 
scribed with good success'; they are usually composed out of 
frankincense, myrrh, and pitch. Harvey. 

To SUFFU'SE.-^" w. a. [suffitstts, Lat.] To spread 
over with something expansible, as with a vapour 
or a tincture. 

^She] gun recoinfurt her in her nitic wise, 

With womanish compassion of her plaint. 

Wiping^ the tears from her tuffused eyes. Spenter, F. Q. 

Siispieions, and fantastical siinnisc, 

And jealousy tuffut'd with jaundice in her eyes. Dryden. 
T'o that recess. 

When purple light shall next tnffusc the skies, 

With me repair. Pojw. 

Instead of love-cnlircn’d cheeks, 

With fliiwing rapture bright, (hirk looks succeed, 

Suffut'd and glaring witli nnfender fire. Thomson. 

SuFFu'siON. M. s. [s^iwiow, Fr. from stiffuse.'} 

1. The act of overspread'iig with any thing. 

2. That which lb suffused A)r spread. 

A drop serene hath quench’d their orbs. 

Dr dim tnffusmn veil’d. _ Milton, P. L. 

The disk of Phoibus, when he climbs on high. 

Appears at first but as a bloodshot eye; 

And when his chariot downward draws to bed. 

Ilia ball is witli the same ti^utmn red. Dryden. 

To those that have the jaundice or like t^utiou of’eyes, 
objects Bjipeor of that colour. Uay. 

^9DG. n. s. [from stigo, I.at. to suck.] A small kind 
of worm. 

* Many Kaye sticking on them sugt, or trout-lice, which is a 
kind of worm like a clove or pin, with u big head, and sticks 
close to him, andaucks his moisture. Walton, 

SirGAR.'}* «. s. [««7r, Fr. sacchamm, Lat. Ur. 
Johnson. — It has been traced to the Arabick 
sttccar, which is formed from the Pers. schachar. 
Sec Morin, in V. Sucre.] 

I. The native salt of the stig'ffr-canc, obtained by the 
exprcaaion and evaporation of its juice. Q/tinc^. 

All the blood of Zclmane’s body stirred in her, as wine will 
do when tagar is hastily put into it. Sidney. 

Lumps of tugar lose themselves^ and twine 
Their subtile essence with the soul of wine. Crathaw. 
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A grocer in London gave for his rebus a nwor-loaf standing 
upon a flat steeple. Peacham. 

Saccharum candidum shoots into angular figures, by placing 
a great many sticks a-cross a vessel of Itqmd tugar. Grew. 

If the child must have sugar-plums when he has a mind, 
rather than be out of humour; why, when he is crown up, 
must he not be satisfied too with vine? Lodee. 

In a swar-baker’s drying-room, where the air was heated 
fifty-four degrees beyond that of a human body, a sparro# died 
in two minutes. ArbMnd on Air. 

A piece of some gcniculated plant, seeming to be part of n 
sugarcane. Woodward on FostUs. 

2. Any thing proverbially sweet. 

Your fur discourse has been as tugar, 

Making the bard way sweet and delectable. Sfiaht})eare. 

3. A chymical dry crystallization. 

Sugar of lead, though made of that insipid metal, and sour 
s.alt of vinegar, has in it a sweetness surpassing that of com¬ 
mon sugar. • • 2 toyc. 

To Su'oAH. p. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To impregnate or season with sugar. 

Short thick sobs 

In panting murmurs, still’d out of her breast, 

Tliat ever-buhbliug spring, the sugar'd nest 
Of her delicious soul, that there docs lie, 

Bathing in streamp^of liquid melody. Crashan 

2. To sweeten. 


Thou would’st have plung’d thyself 
In general riot, and never Icarn’d* 

The icy precepts of respect, but followed 

The xugor’rf game before tlice. &'■. ihpeare, Thmn. 

His glosing sire his errand daily said, 

And tugaVd speeches whisper’d in mine ear. 

Who casts out threats, no man deceives. 

But flatt’ry still in sugar'd words betrays, 

And pouon in^igli tasted meats eonveys. 

SuGARCA'Ni)Y.-f- «. s. [from sugar and candy.'] Sugar 
candied, or crystallized. 

One poor pennyworth of sugar-candy. 

Shakspeare, Jlcn, IV. P. 1. 

Su'oARY.'f* adJ. [from sugar.] 

1. Sweet; tasting of sugttr. 

With the sggary sweet tliercof allure 
Chaste ladies’ cars to |>bantasics impure. Spenser. 

2. Fond of sugar or sweet things. 

Sugary palates. llUt. R. S.\.us- 

Suge'scent.* adj. [from sugco, Lat.] Relating to 
sucking. 

The sugescent parts of animals arc fitted for their use, and 
the knowledge of that use put into them. 

Paley, Nat. TheoL ch. 18. 

To SUGGE'ST. v. a. [suggero, suggestum, Latii^ 
suggerer^ Fr.] 

1. 'I'oliint; to intimate; to insinuate good or ill; to 
tell privately. '* 

Are you not asham’d? 

What spirit suggests this imagination ? Shakspeare. 

1 could never have suUered greater calamities, by denying 
to sign that justice my couscicnce suggested to me. 

” King Charles. 

These Romish casuists speak peace to the consaences of 
men, by suggesting something to them, which shall satisfy 
thdr■'minds, notwithstanding a known, actual, avowed con¬ 
tinuance of their sins. South. 

Some ideas make themselves way, and are suggested to the 
mind by all the ways of sensation and reflexion. Loch. 

Reflect upon the difierent state of the mind in thinking, 
which those instances of attention, reverie, and droamii^, 
naturally enough tagaptl- Locke. 

Search for some uioughts thy own suggesting mind. 

And others dictated by heavenly power. 

Shall rise spontaneous. Pi^, Odytt. 

2. To acduce; to draw to ill by insinuatiem. Out of 
use. 


Fairfax. 

Denham. 



Wlien devils will their blackest sins put on, 

HiOT do stiggetl at first with heavenly shows. Shakipeare. 

Knowing uot tender youth is soon suggested, 

I nightly lo^ her in an upper tower. Shakspeare. 

3. To inform secretly. Out of use. 

We must nggetl the people, in what hatred 
He stilt hath odd them, thtt to’s power he would 
Haye made diem mules. Shakipeare, Coriol. 

SuoGs'sTES.'f* th s. [from suggest.^ One that re- 
mindeth another. 

^mc suborn’d luggeiter of these treasons. 

Believ’d in him by yon. Beaum. and Bl. Bloody Brother, 
The Spirit of God in {ictson is not the immediate tuegeiler 
of this conclusion. Bp. Bull, Worht, ui. 885. 

SuRGc'sTiON. n. s. [suggf^ion, Fr. from suggest.^ 

1. Private hint; intimation; insinuation; secret no¬ 
tification. 

It allayeth all base and earthly cogitations, banisheth and 
driveth^ away those enl secret suggestions which our invisible 
enemy is always apt to minister. Hooker. 

He w'as a man 

Of an unbemnded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes: one that by suggestion j 
Tied all the kingdom. Sht^.yearr, Hen. Vlll. 

Native and untaught tuggatiom of inq-sisitivc children. 

Lmke. 

Another way is letting the mind, upon the snggetlion of any 
new notion, run after simiiies. lAx-hk 

2 . Secret huitement. 

4 rthur, 8pQ|tay, is kill’d tO'niglit 
On your luggemon. Shakipeare, A'. John. 

7 b Su'ggil.# c. c. [s/fggt 7 /o, Lat."] To defame: the 
Latin word has the same figurative meaning. 

They will not shrink to nfier their blood for the ddimcc of 
Ghrist's verity, if it be openly impugned, or secretly tugged. 

Abp. Parker, Strype Append, to hit Life. 

To SU'GGILATE. ». a. [sttj^i/?o, Lat.] To beat 
black and blue; to make livid by a bruise. 

The head of the os humeri was bruised, and remained sug- 
gUotrd long after. Witeman, Surgery. 

SrGGiLLA'TiON.# «. s. [frtm suggilatc Fr. sugil- 
lation. Cotgrave.] A black and blue mark; a 
blow; a bruise. 

Su'iciDE. n. s. {suicidium, Lat.] 

1. Self-murder; the liorrid crime of destroying one’s 
self. 

Child of despair, and suicide mv name. Savage. 

To be cut off by the sword of injured friendship is the most 
dreadful all deaths, next to ttdeide. Richardson, Clarissa. 

2 . A self-mur^rer. 

. If fate foibean us, ranc;y strikes the blow, 

•Wc make misfortune, suicides in woe. Young. 

Sui'llage. n. s. [souillagc, Fr.] Drain of ^th. Ob¬ 
solete. 

When they have chosen the plot, and laid out the limits 
of the work, some Italians dig wells and cisterns, and other 
convi^nces for the luillage of the house. lYof/on. 

Su'iNG. ft. $. [This word seems to coffic from sjut, to 
sweat, Fr. It is perhaps peculiar to Bacon.] 'ilic 
act of soaking through any thing. 

Note tho percolaUon or suing of the veijuice thrdtigh the 
wood; for veijuice of itself would never have passed through 
the wood. Bacon. 


SUIT.*!" M. s. [stuVe, Fr.] 

1. A set; a number of things correspondent one to 
the other. 

Whose verses they deduc’d fiwm those first golden times. 

Of sundry sorts of feet, and sundry tnilt of rhimes. Drayton. 

We, ere the day, two iwts of unnour sought, 

Which home before him, on bis steed he brought. Drydcn. 

2. Clothes made one part to answer another. 

VOl. IT, 


What a beard of the gmeral’s cut, and a horrid not of the 
camp, will do among fiMuning bottles, and ale-washed wits, is 
wondei^l. Shahpeare, Hen. T. 

Him all rqiute 

For his device in handtomAg^a suitt 

To judge of laee, pink, panes, print, cu^nd phnt. 

Of ml uie court to have the concm Donne. 

Three or four suits one winter there does waste. 

One suU does there three or four winters last. CouAey. 

His majesty was supplied with three thousand nils of 
clothes, with good proportions of shoes and stockings. 

Ctarendcn. 

3. Consecution; series; regular order. 

Eveiy five-and-thirty years the same kind and nile of 
weather comes about again; as great frost, great wet, great 
droughts, warm winters, summers with little neat; and they 
call it the prime. Bacon. 

4. Out of Suits. Having no correspondence. A 
metaphor, I suppose, from cards. 

Wear this for me; one out 0/sails with fortune. 

That would give more, but that her hand lacks means. 

Shakgpeare. 

5. 'isuite, Fr.] Retinue; company. 

I’lexirtiis’s ill-led life, and worse^golten honour, should 
have tumbled together to destruction, had there not come in 
Tydeus and Telcnor, with fifty in their suite to his defence. 

Sidney, 

6. [From To sue.J A petition; an address of en¬ 


treaty. 

Mine ears agmnst your suits are stronger than 
Your gates against my force. Shakspeare, 

She gallops o’er a courtier’s nose; 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit. Shakspeare. 

Had I a suit to Mr. Shallow, 1 would humour bis men with 
the imputation of being near their master. Shakspeare. 

Many shall make suit unto thee. < Job, xi. 19. 

My mind, neither with pride’s itch, nor yet hath been 
Poison’d with love to see or to be seen; 

I had no sidt there, nor new suit to shew : 

Yet went to court. Donne. 

It will be as unreasonable to expect that God should attend 
and grant those suits of ours, which we do not at all consider 
ourselves. fVh. Duty of Atan. 

7. Courtship. 

He that hath the steerage of my course. 

Direct ni^ suit Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 

Their deterniiiiatiuns arc to retiiri; to their home and to 
trouble you witli no more suit, unless yoi> nia; be won by some 
other sort than your father’s imposition. Shakspeare, 

8. In Spenser it seems to signify pursuit; jirosecu- 

Uon. Dr. Johnson. — 'i'hls is certainly an old usage 
of tlie word. a 

A kc|icr, wl'ichc I knewe, [was] rcmiyred to folow a sale with 
hys houiidc after one that hadde stolen a dccrc. 

A/p. Craniner, Aiuie. to Bp. Gardiner, n. 198. 

High amongst all knigh;j Last hung thy shield, 

Thencefurth tiie rml of carth'r conquest shoone. 

And wash thy hands from guilt of bloody field. St»eiuer. 

9. [In law.] SuU is gometinics put for the instance of 

a cause, an^ soinctinics for the cause itself deduced 
in judgement. Aflifft. 

All that had any sidlt in law came unto them. Sutatma, 

Wars are suits of appeal to the tribunal of Qod’s justice, 
where there are no supwiors on earth to determine the cause. 

' Bgpon, WoTwlhS^n. 

Involve not thyself in the mils and parties of great person¬ 
ages. Bp. Taylor, Guide to Devoi. 

To Alibech alone refer your suit. 

And let his sentence finish your dispute. Dryden. 

A suit of law is not a thing unlawful in itself, but may be 
innocent, if nothing else comes in to make a sia tliereof; but 
then it is our sin, and a matter of our arcoiint, when it is 
cotber upon an unjustifiaUe ground, or carried on by “ sinful 
management. KetUeweli. 

John Bull was flattered by the lawyers that his suit would 
not iMt above a year, and that before that time he would be 
in quiet possession of his business. Ariulknot, 
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.' CJUmku' Mnreiit eocon de oe mot depuis 
: Chulaume le Bdtard. pdk.** Laoombe.] Sait of 
court; wit-ienuM; att^once of tenants at the 
court of their 1 ^. See Cowd. 

Then fbimd lie many minii^ of hit crew, 

Which wont doe tuk and ler^ to hit ni^. 

S^auer, JP. Q> td. viL 34. 
Suit Caoenant. n. s. [In law.] Is where the ancestor 
of one man covenanted with the ancestor of another 
to sue at his court. Bailey. 

Suit Cowrt.'f’ n. s. [In law.} The court in which 
tenants bwe attendance to their lord. Bailey. 
See^e last sense of Suit. 

Suit Service.'f' n. s. [In law.] Attendance which 
tenants owe to the court of their lord. Bailey. 
See the last sense of Suit. 

Tb Suit. v. a. [fram the noun.] 

1. To fit; to adapt to something else. 

^idl the action to the word, the word to the action, with 
this special observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty of 
nature. Siaktpeare, Hamlet. 

The matter and manner of their tales, and of their telling, 
are so tuited to their diflerent educations and humours, tliat 
each would be improper In any other. Dtyden. 

2. To be fitted to; to become. 

. Compute the guns of his ungovem’d zeal, 

in satis his cloth the praise of railing well. Dryden. 

Her purple habit sits vnth such a grace 
On her smooth shoulders, and so sails her face. Drtfden. 

If diderent sects should give us a list of those innate prarti- 
cal principles, diey would set down only such as mited their 
distinct hypotheses. Lodie. 

Raise her notes to that sublime degree. 

Which ttdU a song of piety and thee. Prior. 

3. To dreaa; to clodie. « 

Such a Sebastian was my brother too. 

So went he sailed to his watry tomb: 

If s{nrits can assume both form and suit. 

You come to fri^t us. Skakipeare, TVe. Hight. 

M better sailed; 

These weods^are memories of those worser hours; 

I piy’thee put them oiC ShiJcipeare, K. Lear. 

ril disrobe me ^ 

Of these Italian weeds, and sail myself 

As does a Briton peasant. Shakipeare, Cymbelme. 

To Suit. v. n. H£o agree; to accord. Dryden uses 
it both with to and with. 

The one intense, the other still remiss. 

Cannot well tiiit tvilk either; but soon prove 

Tedious alike. Milfun, P.L. 

The place itself was miiting to his rare, 

. Uncouw and savage as the cruel fair. Dtydea. 

Pity does wit/i a noble nature tidt. Hrj/den. 

Constraint does ill wilk love and beauty suit Hryden. 
This he says, because it $vits with his hypothesis, but proves 
it not Locke. 

^ Give me not an iiffice 

That twU wdh me so ill; thou know’st my temper. Addhum. 
Svi't4 B1 .e. ttdj. ^h>m surV.] Fitting; according with; 
fupeeable to : with to. 

trough all those miseries, in both there appeared a kind 
aoblaness not tuUable to that affliction. Sidney. 

fr What he did purpoK, it was the pleasure of God that 
Saloinoa bit sun should perform, in manner milable to their 
ptoaent and aoMnt state. Hooker. 

r < Tb folamn acts at royalty and justice, their -mUable onu^ 
menla are a beaute; are they only in religion a stain ? Hooker. 

}X is vaay erntpUa to the principles of the Roman Church; 
fi^ wh r ihwd not their icaeace as wcU as sovice be in an 
'I tongue? Tittotton. 


AHHte Mahnwgmf CMwpawllhiciMaait iMliittiirbhd’haea 
aiaai^ i|lia wn not wMwatiBtntioas of mhhig sa^teMs re. 
niiiuiancb«diai%. Mtertwy. 

Ea^niaioa it the cheM of thoui^t, and itin 
more decent, at more SmaMr 
A me concrit in pompous words eipreH’d, 

Is like n clown in regal purple dress'd. JP<^. 

It u as great an absurdity to suppose holy prayers and dime 
petitions without an holiness of bfe niiaSk to them, at to sup¬ 
pose an holy and divine life without prayer^ Law. 

Sui'tableness. n. s. [from mitaMe.J Fitnen; ogree- 
ablencss. 

In words and styles, suHaUeneu makes them adceptable and 
efibetive. GlanvUle. 

With ordinaiy minds, it is the tnUablenets, not the evi¬ 
dence of a truth that m^es it to be yielded to; and it is sel¬ 
dom that any thing practically convinces a man that does not 
please him first. _ Sotdk. 

He creates those sympathies and euitaUeneuet of nature that 
are the foundation of all true friendship, and by his providence 
Iirings persons so affected tocher. South. 

Consider the laws themselves, and their euUablennt or un- , 
suitableness to those to whom they are given. Tilldton. 

Sui'TABLy. adv. [from suHahle.'] Agreeably; accord¬ 
ing to. 

Whosoever speaks upon an occasion may take any text suit¬ 
able thereto; and ought to speak tuitably to that text. South, 
■Some rank deity, whose filthy lace 
We tmtably o’er stinking stables place. Dryden. 

SUi'teh. 7 re -ST 
o / f w. s. [ironi sMif.] . ft 

SuiToii. 3 

I. One that sues; a petitioner; a supplicant. 

As humility is in tuitrrt a decent virtue, so the testification 
thereof, by such effectual acknowledgements, not only aigucth 
a sound apprehension of his snpereroinent glory and majestv 
before whom we stand, but putteth also into his hands a kind 
of pledge or bond for security against our nnthankfulness. 

Hooker. 

She hath been a tuUor to me for her brother. 

Cut off'by course of justice. Shaktpeare, Meat, for Meat, 

My piteous soul b^n the wretchedness 
Of suitort at court to mourn. Donne. 

Not only bind thine own hands, but bind the hand of tuit- 
ort also from offering. Bacon. 

Yet their port 

Not of mean suUort ; nor important lets 
Seem’d their petition, than when the ancient pair, 

Deucalion and chaste Pyrrha, to restore 

The rare of mankind drown’d, before the shrine 

Of Themis stood devout. _ Milton, P. L. 

I challenge nothing; 

But I’m an humble suitar for these prisoners. Denham. 

My lord, I come an humble ndlor to you. * Rowe. 

2. A wooer; one who courts a mistresiC 

I would I could find in my heart that I had not a baft 
heart; for truly 1 love none. *' 

- . - A dear happiness to women ! thqr would else have been 

troubled with a pernietDus tititor. ^ l^aktpeare. 

He passed a year under the counsels of his mother, and then 
became a suitor to Sir Roger Ashton’s daughter. IVotton. 

By many tuUort sought, she mocks their pains. 

And still her vow’d virginity maintuns. 

He drew his seat, familiar, to her side. 

Far from the suitor train, a ^tal crowd. Pepe, Odytt. 

Sui'tiibss. n. s. [from suiter.'] A fdmolc supplicant. 

’Twcrc pity 

That could refuse a boon to such a suitress / 

Y* have got a noble friend to be your advocate. Rowe. 

Su'ecated. aif. [sulcus, Lat.] Furrowed. 

All are mudi chopped and sweated by having Iwn exposed 
on the top of the day to the weather, and to the erosion of the 
vitriolick matter mix'ed amongst the day. Woodward. 

To SULK.# V. n. [folcen, Sait, deses, deaidiosus, 
suliy. Lye, e'dit. Maiming.] To be aluggiably 
discontented; to be silently sullen; to be morose 


Dryden. 




ttr obitinite. m «- eolkiqaial temt, 

to -b**.!!! ^ j waa» in the 

suBeiu. See Sullekib. Our «rord » mod^. 
Su^uciiy.# adv. [fhnn tidfy.] In the sulks; 
nioroBeIjr> 

He (taodi tuUify before me. Iron doti, Prrf, p, ii. 

Su^LKiNESS.’lf: n. s. [from : Sax. plceneppe, 
dendia. l<|re, edit. Manning.] State of silent 
suUenness; moroseness; gfooininess. 

I am come to my resting-place, and find it very neccssoiy, 
after Mvilli for a month in a house with three women that 
laughed from morning till night, and would allow nothing to 
tile tuUdneu of my d^osition. 

Gray, Lett, to Dr, Clarke, (1760.) 

Su'lky.# a^. [j-olcen, Sax. See To Sulk.] Slug¬ 
gishly discontented; silently sullen; morose. 

Dunng the time he waa in the house, he seemed tulky, or 
rather stupid. He never asked any questions; and, if spoken 
to, either replied shortly, or tuniu away without giving any 
answmr. Ha^m on Mtdneu,CKSC to. 

Sou..*!* N. s. [jnilh, Sax. idem ; suda, Iccl. lignum 
crassum et nodosum. Screnius.] A plough. 

Ainsworth. 

SU'LLEN.'I'a<^‘. [Of this word the etymoloj^y is 
obscure. Dr. Johnson.—The Iccl. sollin, tumidus, 
livescens, has been ofiered as the etymon. Sec the 
Death-Song of Lodbrog, 1782. p. 54. But perhaps 
it may be referred to the Lat. so/us, solitary; whence 
our old word solein, used in that sense, and after¬ 
wards, by an easy application from place to person, 
transfen-cd to a gloomy disposition, to persons mo¬ 
rosely shunning the company of others. I consider 
thcrelbre solitary as the primary meaning of the word, 
though Dr. Johnson has wholly overpussed it.3 

1. Sulitai'y. 

It maVeth me drawe out of the waic. 

In toicyn place by myscitb. Gower, Conf. Am. B. 6. 

2. Gloomily angry; sluggishly discontented. 

He loveth none hevinessc. 

But mirth and play and all gladneMc; 

He hateth ckc alie trcchours. 

And soMitk folkc and enviours. Chaucer, Rom, R. 3897. 

Wilniot continued still tuUen and perverse, and every day 
grew more insolent. Clarendun, 

A man in a jail is eullen and out of humour at his first com¬ 
ing in. L’Eitrangc. 

For^d by my pride, I my conesm suppress’d ; 7 
Fretenoea drowsiness, and wish of rest; > 

And ittUen I forsook th’ imperfect feast. } Prior. 

* If we sit down tuffen and inactive, in expectation that God 
should do all, we shall find ourselves miserably deceived. 

Rogers, 

3. Mischievous; malignant 

Such suUeu planets at my birth did shine, 

Th^ threaten every fortune mixt with mine. Dryden, 

The sullen fiend her sounding wings display’d, 

Unwilling left the night, and sought the nether shade. Drydea, 

4. Intractable; olistinate. 

Things ore as sullen as we are, and will be what they arc, 
whatever we think of diem. ITiUotsott. 

5. Gloomy; dark; cloudj^; dismal. 

Why are thine eyes fixt to the sullen earth. 

Gazing at that which seems to dim thy sight? 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

Night with her sullen winra to double shade 
The desart; fowls in their day nests were couch’d. 

And now wild beasts come forth the woods to roam. 

Milton, P. R. 

A glimpse of moonshine, streak’d with red ;' 

A ihuffled, sMen, and uncertain fight. 

That dances throitgh the douds, and shuts agmn. Dryden. 


• ny «»<> bab wdg. smd tierows it upon twb 

• hjKdee ttat wwe raosting br a ouBm teereotl ftrb 

’ 3nrtt»r,No.a66. 

No dmbtftil breeze tliisMdXM rcHon knows; 

The dtisaded East» all tho.wtnd that Ubws. Pope. 

6. Heavy; dull; sdrrowiuL 

Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 

And sullen presage of your own decay. SMspeare, K^JtAn. 

I hear the fimoff curfew soun<^ 

Over some wide water’d shore 

Swinpng slow with sullen roar. Milton, B Pens. 

To Sd'llen.# V. a. [from the adjective.] To make 
sullen. 

lu the body of the world, when memhen are suUen'd, and 
snarl one at another, down felb the ihune of alL 

FeUkam, Res. L 86. 

Su'llknly. adv. [from stdZen.] Gloomily; malig¬ 
nantly ; intractably. * 

To say they are framed without the assistance of some prin¬ 
ciple that has wisdom in it, and come to pass firoiff chance, is 
suUeu/y to assert a thing because we will assert it More. 

He in chains demanded more 
Than he impos’d in victory before : 
lie sullenly reply’d, he could not make 
These offers now. Dryden, Ind. Enq>. 

The gen’ral mends his weary pace. 

And suileiJy to his revenge hy.sails; 

So glides some trodden serpent on the grass. 

And long behind his wounded volume ttmls. Dryden. 

Su'ttENNESS. n.s. [from suf/en.] Gloominess; mo¬ 
roseness ; sluggish anger; malignity; intractability. 

Speech i)«ng as rare as precious, her silence without suU^ 
ness, her modesty without affectation, and her shamefacedness 
without ignorance. Sidney. 

To fit my sultenness. 

He to another key his stile doth dress. Donne. 

In those vernal seasons, when the air is calm and pleasant, 
it were an injury and suUcnness against nature not to go (Hit, 
and sec her riches. Milton on Eduaetion. 

Quit not the world out of any hypocrisy, suUenness, or su¬ 
perstition, but out of a sincere Jove of true knowledge and vir¬ 
tue. More. 

With these comforts about me, and suUenness enough to use 
no remedy. Zulicheni come to see me. Temple. 

Su'LiF.NS."f «. s. [Without singular.] Morose tem- 
-per; gloominess of mind. A burlesque word. 

Let them die that age and suUms have. Shakspeare. 

My pretty mistress Livia — is fallen sick o’the sudden. 

— IIow, o’the snUens ?* Beamn. and FI. Tam. Tamed. 

Su'lliage. n. s. Isouillage^ Fr.] Pollution; filth; 
stain of dirt; foulness. Not in uBb. 

Require it to make some restitution to his neighbour for 
wliat It has detracted from it, by wiping off' that suUiageit has 
cast upon his fame. Gov, of the 'i'mgue. 

Calumniate stoutly; for though wewipe away with mwer so 
much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left some suUiage 
behind. Dec. ^Ckr. Piety. 

To SU'LLY. V. a. {sotiiller, Fr.] To soil; to tar¬ 
nish ; to dirt; to spot. 

Silvering will sidfy and canker more than gilding. Bacon. 

The falling temples which the gods provoke. 

And statutes suUy’d yet with sacrilegious smoke. Roseonmon. 

He's dead, whose love had suUy'd all ywr rei^. 

And made you empress of the world in vm. Dryden. 

Lab'riug years shall weep their destin’d race. 

Charg’d with ill omens, smly'd with disgrace. Prior. 

Publiuk justice may be done to those virtues their himujity 
to(d( core to conceal, wh^ were sullied by the calumnies and 
slanders of malicious meff' Jfetson. 

Let there be no spots to suUy the brightness of this soJem- 
niU. Atlerbury. 

JO walkers too, that youthful cqlours wear. 

Throe suUyin^ trades avoid with equal care; 

The little chimney-sweeper skulks along. 

And marks with sooty stains the heedless tluong.' Gay, 
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Sully, n.s. [from the'verb.} Soil; tarnish; spot. 

You laying these sulliet on my ton, 

As *t«ere a thing a little soil’d i’ th’ working. Shakipeare. 

A noble and triumphant merit breaks through littl^pots and 
mfiies in his reputation. AiUmm, Spent. 

SITLPHUB. H, $. [Latin.] Brimstone. 

In his womb was hid metallick ok, 

Hw srork of nUj^w, ilfifton, P.I,. 

Stdphttr is prMuced by incorporating an oily or bituminous 
matter srith the fossil salt. Woodward. 

Su'lphubate.# a^. [adphuratus, Lat.] Of or be¬ 
longing to sulphur; of the colour of sulphur. 

He interprets their taeastplates of fire, and of jacinth and 
brimstone, of the colour of their horsemen’s coats, as if they 
wera made of thread of mthor colour ** dc fen,” violet colour, 
or a pole tiUphurate colour. 

ilfore, Mpet. ^ Godlineit, (1660,) p. 189. 

SoLpdIbKA'TiON.# R. s. Isulpkuratio, Lat.] Act of 
dressing or nnointin| with sulphur. 

Then they seek for expiations of those visions nocturnal ; 
rharms, nd/umtiotu, dippings in the sea. 

Bentiey, PkU. Lips. $ 50. 

SULPHU'REOUS. 1 adj. IpApliwremy Lat.] Made 

SU'LPHUROUS. 3 of brimstone; having the 
qualities of brimstone; containing sulphur; im¬ 
pregnated with sulphur.^ 

My hour is almost come, 

When I to suljAurom and tormenting flames 

Must render up myself. Sudapeare, Hamlet. 

Dart and javelin, stones and sulphurous Sk. Milton, P. L. 

Is not the strength and vigour of tiie action between light 
and tuilpkureous todies, observed above, one reason why sul¬ 
phureous bodies take fira more readily, and burn more vehe¬ 
mently thag other bodies do ? Newton, Opt. 

The fury heard, while on Cocytus’ brink. 

Her snakes unty’d sulphureous waters drink. Pope. 

No sulphureous glooms 

Swell’d in the sky, and sent the lightning forth. Thomson. 

Sulphi/reously.# ado. [from sulphureous.'} In a 
sulphureous manner. 

A town low in its situation, and sulphureously shaded by the 
hi;^ and barKii mountain Cabobam, whose brazen front 
scorches this miserable place. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 35. 

Sulphu'reousmess. r. s. [from sulphureous.} 'fhe 
state of being sulphureous. 

Su'lphuswort. r. s. Ipeucrdanum, Lat.] The same 
.with Hogsfenel. 


Su'LPHORY.'f* adj. [from udphur,} Partaking of sul¬ 
phur. 

That Batbonian spring, 

' Which from the sulphury mines her m^’cinal foree dotii bring. 

Drayton, Polyolb. S. 3. 

SU'LTAN.'f' B. «. [’• Sultan I understand to be a 
Tartarian word; and appropriated only to Mo¬ 
hammedan princes.” Hole on the Arab. Nights’ 
Entert. p. 7. Bedwell and I^iigh state it to be the 
same In nature and signiheation with the Heb. shel- 
toUf signifying sovereign power or command. See ' 
also SoLDAH.] The Turkish emperour. 

By this scimitar. 

That won three ||Uda of sulimn flyman. Shakspeare. 

Sulta'na. 7 r. X. [from sultan.} Hie querni of an 
Su’LTANEsa. 5 Eastern emperour. 

Turn the laAmsa's chambermaid. Cleaveiand. 

, huy the towering sidtenrM atid^ Irene. 

StfLTANRT. R. s. [from suUa^ An Eastern empire. 

' '' 1 affirm die tame dT the sullanty of the Idamalukes, wheK 
■ idmlBL bought fiir meaw, end m unknown descent, reigned 

j|u‘i'iii iiji.|Mj n. $> [nom suUiyO The state of being 

aultiY MpB *1^ <^<^7 


SU'LTRY.*f* [TTiis is imagined by Skiimer to 
be corrupted from sti^Afo^, or sweUrtf. Dr. John¬ 
son. —^Ican, Sax. signifies to die. Chaucer uses 
melte to signify the efirot of a greaft oppression of 
spirits. lunce our word stiUry, i. e. sweUry, to ex¬ 
press a suffixmdng b(»t. Tyrwhitt. — Hence for- 
merly» which our etymologists have not observed, 
the verb suiter or samer^ was used ior saMet't L e. 

- to overpower with heat. Horse «nd asses tired, 
and souUred with the'heat of the di^.” Gbyton, 
Notes on Don Qnix. 1654, p.64.] Hit without 
ventilation; hot and close; hot and cloudy. 

It it veiy sullry and hot. Shdkspearr, Hamlet. 

The sultry breath 

Of tainted air hto cloy’d the jaws of death. Sandys. 

Such as born beiic^ the burning sky. 

And suUry sun betwixt the tropicks lie. Dryden, JEn. 

Our foe advances on us. 

And envies us even labia’s sultry desarts. Addison, Cato. 

Dien would sultry heats and a burning lur have scorched and 
chapped the eartbf mid galled the animal tribes in houses or 
dens. Cheyne. 

SUM. R. s. {summa, Lat. sommCf Fr.] 

I. The whole of any thing; many particulars aggre¬ 
gated to a total. 

We iniiv as well conclude so of every sentence, as of the 
whole sum and body thereof. Hooker. 

How precious bk thy thoughts unto me, O God ! how 
great is the sum of them. Ps. cxxxix. i j. 

Tlic Almighty Father, where he sits 
Shrip’d in his sanctuary of heaven seemre. 

Consulting on the sum of things, foreseen 

Yhis tumult, and permitted all, advis’d. Mdion, P. L. 

Such and no less is he, on whom depends 
The sum of things. .. Dryden. 

Weighing the sum of things with wise forecast, 

Solicitous of publick good. Phdips. 

a. Quantity of money. 

I did send to you 

For cortmn sums of gold, which you deny’d me. Shtdcspcarc. 

They who constantly set down their daily expeners, have yet 
some set time of easting up tlie whole sum. Wh. Duly of Man. 

Britain, once despis’d, ran raise 
As ample sums as Rome in Ctesar’' days. Arbuihnol. 

3. ISonime, Fr.] Compendium; abridgement; the 

whole abstracted. 

This, in cSbet, is the sum and substance of that which they 
bring by way of opposition against those orders, which wc 
have common with the church of Rome. Hooker. 

They replenished the hearts of the nearest unto lliem with 
words of memorable consolation, strengtiieiied men in tlie fear 
of God, gave them whohomc instructions of life, and con¬ 
firmed them in true rcti^on: in sum, they taught the world no 
less virtuously how to die, than they had done before how to 
live. ' Hooker. 

This having leorn’d, thou hast attain’d the sum 
Of wisdom. Milton, P. L. 

In sum, no man can have a greater veneration tor Chaucer 
than myself. ^yden. 

Thy sum of duty let two words contwn; 

Be humble, and be just Prior. 

In sum, the Goqiel, conriderod as a law, prescribes every 
virtue to our conduct, and forbidt eihij' sin. Rogen. 

4. The amount; the resfilt of reasoning or compu¬ 
tation. 

I appeal to the readers, whetiier the titn of what I have said 
be not this. ^ TiMson. 

5. Height; completion. 

Thus I have told thee all my state, end brought 
NLy store to the sum of earthly bliss, 
iVhich I enjqy. hHlton, P. L. 

In saying ay or no, the very safety of our oountre, and the 
turn of our wul-baiig, Ges. X'Estrange. 
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To Sum. v. a'. [«omm«r, Fr. from the nbun.] 

1. To eompttte; to collect particoUra into a total; to 

caat up. It has up emplmtical. * 

Yob eait the event of war. 

And euminV th* account of chance. Shakipeare, Hen. IV. 

TTic high priett may turn the silver brought in. a Xingt, xxii. 

In aicknew time will aconi longer without a clock than with 
it; for the mind doth value every moment, and tlien the hour 
doth rather mm up the moiiientt than divi^ the day. Baron, 

He that wotild reckon up all the accidents preferments de> 
pend upon, may ns well undertake to count the sands, or luiit 
u^nBniU. South. 

2. To comprise; to comprehend i to collect into a 
narrow compass. 

So lovely fair! 

That what seem’d fair in all the World, seem’d now 

Mean, or in her tumm’d up, in her contain’d. Milton, P^. 

To conclude, by tumming up what 1 would sav concerning 
what I have, and what I have not been, in the following paper 
I shall not deny thatjl pretended not to write an accurate 
treatise of colours, Init an occasional essay. Boyle. 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard, in few words aumt up the moral 
of this fable. L’Bttrangc. 

This Atlas must our sinking state uphold; 

In council cool, but in performance bold; 

He tumt their virtues in liimself alone. 

And adds the greatest, of a loyal son. Hryden, Aurengz. 

A fine evidence tumm’d up among you! Hryden. 

3. [In falconry.;) To have feamers full grown. 

With prosperous wing full tumm'd. Milton, P. B. 

So'mach-tiike. «. s. isumacht Fr.] A plant. The 
flowera are used in dying, and the branches for 
tanning, in America. Miller. 

Su'mless. adj. [from stm.'} Not to be computed. 

Mdte his chronicle as rich with prize. 

As is the ouzy bottom of the sea 

With sunken wreck and aundeia treasuries. Shalctpeare, Hen. V. 

A lumlett journey of incorporeal speed. Milton, P. L. 

Above, beneath, around the palace shines, 

The mmteu treasure of exhausted mines. Pope. 

Su'MMAi.iLT. adv. [from Briefly; the 

shortest M'ay. 

The decalogue of Moses dcclareth mmmarily those things 
which we ought lib do; the prayer of our Lord, whatsoever wc 
should request or desire. Hooker. 

W'hile we labour for these demonstrations out of Scripture, 
and do Mmmarily declare the things which many ways have 
been spoken, be contented quietly to hear, and do jiot think 
ray speech t^ious. Hooker, 

When the parties proceed tummarily, and thk.y chuse the 
orcfinaiy way of proce^ng, the cause is made plenary. 

Ayljffe. 

Su'.MHABV. a^. [sommatre, Fr. from sum.] Short; 
brief; compen'diou.s. 

The judge 

Directed them to mind their brief. 

Nor spend their time to shew their reading, 

She’d have a tummaty proceeding. SmR. 

Su'mmarv. n. s. [Irani the adj.] Compendium; ab¬ 
stract; abridgement. 

We are enforc’d from our most quiet sphere 
By the rough torrent of occasion ; 

And have the tummary of all our grief^ 

When time shall serve, to shew in articles. 

Shaktpeare, Hen, IV, 

In that comprehensive tummary of our duty to God, there is 
no express mention thereof. Rogers. 

Si/mheb.# r/. s, [from sum.] One who casts up an 
account; a reckoner. ' Shemood. 

SUMMER, n. s. [pumep, Saxon; somer, Dutch.] 

1. The season in which the sun arrives at the hither 
solstice. 

Sometimes hath the brightest day a cloud; 

And, after sasimer, evermore succeeds 

The baRen winter with his nipping cold Skaktpeare, Hen. VI, 


Can't such things be, 

And overcome us like a sniMt»er's <doud, 

Without our special wonder? Shaktpeare, Macbeth. 

An hundred of summer fruits. a Sam. xvi. 

HAras sitting in a summer parlour. _ Judg. ui. 10. 
In all the liveries deck’d of summet^s pride. MUton, P. L. 
marl and sow it with wheat, giving it a summer fallow¬ 
ing first, and next year sow it with pease. Mortimer, 

Diy weather is best for most summer com. Mortimer. 

The dazzling roofi^ 

Resplendent as the blaze of summer noon, 

Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. Pope. 

Child of the sun. 

Sec sultiy summer comes. Tkamon, 


2. \Trah& mmmariar^ 'Die principal beam of a floor. 

Onk, and the like true licartv timber, may be better trusted 
in cross and transverse works for summers, or girders, or bind¬ 
ing lieams. Widton, 

Then enter’d sin, and with that sycamore, * 

Whose leaves first shelter’d man ^m drought and dew. 
Working and winding slily cverm^. 

The inward walls and summers cleft and tore; 

Bur grace shar’d these, and cut that as it grew. Herbert. 

To Su'mmeb. t>. n. [from ihe noun.] To poBs the 
summer. 

The fowls shall summer upon tliem, and all tlie beasts shall 
winter upon them. Is. xviii. 6. 

7 h Su'mmer. V. a. To keep warm. 

Mnids well summer’d, and warm kept, are like flies at Bar- 
tliolomcw'^de, blind, though they have thdr eyes. Shakspeare, 

Su'hmerhouse. ». s. [from summer and housed An 
apartment in a garden used in the summer. 

I’d rather live 

With cheese and garlick, in a windmill, for, 

Thau feud on cates, and have him talk to me, • 

In any summerhouse in Christendom. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

With here a fountain, never to be play’d, 

And there a summerhouse, that knows no shade. Pope. 

There is so inneh virtue in eigiit volumes of Spectators, such 
a reverence of things sacred, so many valuable remarks for our 
conduct in life, that they are not improper to lie in parlours or 
summerhouses, to entertun our thoughts in any moments of 
leisure. Walts. 

Su'mmersault.? n.£. [See Somerset.]. Ahigbleap> 

Sd'mmeraet. 5 wliich the heels are thrown over 
the head. 

Some do the summersault. 

And o’er the bar like tumblers vault. Hudibras. 

From are observed to use divers summmersautls. Walton. 

And if at first he foil, his second summersault 
lie instantly assays. Drayton, 

The treasurer cuts a caper on the strait rope: I have seen 
him do the summerset upon a trendier fixed on the rope, which 
is no thicker than a common packthread. Smi/t. 

So'mmist.’N: a. s. [from .turn.] One who forms an 
abridgement. 

The law of the pope, given by summists and canonists. 

DeriuB on the Hebrews, (is 76,) ch. 1. 

A liook entitled Hie Tux of the Apostolical Chamber or 
Chancery, whereby may be learned more torts of wickedness, 
than from all tlic eummistt and the summaries of oil vices. 

Bp. Butt on the Corrupt, the Ch. qf Rome, 

Su'mmit.. n. s. Isummiitts, Lat.] The top; ut¬ 
most height. 

Have I foll'n or no 9 

-From the dread summit of tMs chalky bourn 1 ' 

Look np a-height, the shrill-gorg’d laris so fiur 

Cannot be seen or hpard. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

JEtna’s heat, that mhkes the zimimfi glow. 

Enriches all the valet below. Swift, 

Su'mmity.# n. s, [jsummitas, Lat.] 

I. 'Die height or top of any thing. BuUokar. 

This quarrel braan about a small spot of ground upon one 
of the two tops of the hill Paoiassuf: —therefore thqrofiered 



SUM 

ibe ancient! wonU pleaae to remore themielTet and 
th^ eSbctft down to the lower fioinmty. 

Smft, BatOe of Ae Booit. 

2 . Hie Utmost degree; perfection. ^ 

They totally extinguished that noble faculty, the flmer and 
nmtmUy of the souls of men and angels. 

Halfywell, Melampr. (i6Sl,) p. 9. 

To SU'MMON. V. a. Isummoneo, Lat.] 

1. To call with authority; to admonish to appear; 
to cite. 

Catesby, sound lord Hastings, 

And funimon him to-morrow to the Tower. 

Shakipearc, Rkh. III. 
The course of method twnmoneth me to discourse of the in¬ 
habitants. Careui, Surv. of Cornwall. 

The tirsan is assisted by the govemour of the city, where 
the feast is celebrated, and all the persons of both sexes are 
tunmoned to attend. Bacon. 

Rely on what thou hast of virtue, tummon all. Milton, P. L. 
Nor trumpets tunrnon Iftn to war. 

Nor drums disturb his morning sleep. Dryden. 

IVe are ntmmm'd in to profess repentance and Bnicn(fincnt 
of all our sins. KeltleaicU. 

Love, duty, safety, tumnion us away; 

’Tis nature’s voice, and nature we obey. Pope. 

2. To excite; to call up; to raise: with up cm- 
phalical. 

When the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Stif^ the sinews, summon up the blood. ShaAspeare, Hen. V. 

Six'MMON£R.'’f' n. s, [from summott. See Sommkk. 
Chaucer writra it sontpnmrf and others sumner. 
See Phillips’s Diet.] One who cites; one wiio 
summons. 

Close pent-up guilts 

Rive your concealing continents, and ask 

These dreadful summonrrs grace. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Si/MMONB.'f' «. s. [from the verb. Dr. Johnson. — 
Rathef from the law-writ called a summmieas. See 
Fegge’s Anecd. of the Engl. Lang. 2d edit. p. 173.] 
A cml of authority; admonition to appear; cita¬ 
tion. 

What are yon? 

Your name, /our quality, and why you answer. 

This present summons ? SAaiespeare, K. Lear. 

He sent to summon the seditious, and to oner pardon; but 
ueither summons nor pardon was any thing regarded. Hayward. 
The sons of light 

Hasted, resorting to the summons high. 

And took their seats. Milton, P. L. 

This summoiu, as he rraiolved unfit either to dispute, or dis¬ 
obey, so could he not, without much violence to his inclina¬ 
tions, submit unto. Pelt, Life of Hammond. 

St^e your sails at iuinmoiu, or prepare 
To prove the last extremities of war. Dryden. 

Su'mfter. n. s. IsommieTf Fr. somaro, Italian.] A 
horse that evries the clothes or furniture. 

Return with her! 

Persuade me rather to be a slave and sumpter 

To this detested groom. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

With full force his deadly how he hent, 

And feather’d fates among the mules and samplers sent. 

«. Dryden. 

Sumpter mules, bred of large Flanders’ mares. Mortimer. 
Stf^nmoN. tt. s. [Grom sumptm, Lat.] The act of 
takiif. Not in use. 

Hie sumplioH of the mysteries does all in a capable subject. 

, J^. Thytor. 

Su^PTUABY. adj. Isimyjtuarivs, Lat] Relating to 
-Bxpenoe; regulating the cost of life. 

To MBSoye that material cause of sedition, which is want 
aoCpoMi^ in the eat^, serretii the opening and well-balauo- 
hm brniAiM of idleness, the repretting of waste 

■SiaiijidllirstiBifitaaiaruMrs. Basxm. 


SUN 

ScMPTiro'amr. n. s. [from sumptuous.'] Expensive- 

ness; cogtliness. Not used. 

Hb added sumptuosky, invented Jewels of gold and 
and some engines for the war. Ralegh. 

SU'MPTUOUS. adj, [sumptuosust from simpiust 

Latin.] Costly; expensive; splendid. 

We see bow roost Christians stood wen afected, how joyful 
they were to behold the sumptuous statriiness. of houses built 
«into God’s gloiy. Hooker. 

We are too magnificent and sumptuous in our tables and at¬ 
tendance. AHerimy. 

Su'mptuodsly. adv. [from sumptuous.] 

1. Expensively; with great cost. 

This monument five hundred years hath stood. 

Which I have sumptmusly re-edtfied. TVIim Andromeus. 

Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester, in a famine, sold all the 
rich vessels and ornaments of the church, to relieve the poor 
with bread; and said, there was no reason that the dead tem¬ 
ples of God should be sumptuouslj’twnWie^ and the living 
temples suffer penury. Bacon, Apophthegms. 

2. Splendidly. 

A good employment will make you live tolerably in London, 
or sumptuously here. Smp. 

Sli'MPTUousNEss. w. i. [from sumptuous.] Expensive¬ 
ness; costliness. 

I will not fall out with those that can reconcile sumptuous, 
ness and charity. Boyle, 

SUN.'f’ n. s. Isumo, Gothick; juuna, funne, Sax. 
soTi, Dutch. Dr. Johnson.— Wtchter concludes, 
that the word is certainly Arabick; viz. from sana, 
to shine; sena, splendour. “ Qaae dum mccum 
|)erpetido, ct (juod Arahibus quoque sol feminini ge¬ 
neris sit, nun amplius dubito majures nostros, ante 
migrationem in occidcntcin, et nomcn ct genus solis 
ab Arabibm accepisse.” Wacbter, in V. Sonme. 
The Gcnuaii word is of the feminine gender; as 
the Saxon is. And this distinction may be found 
in our old English. See Lib. Fest. fob 29. Mr. 
Harris, in his Hermes, has argu^ upon the mas¬ 
culine gender of the sun, without any knowledge of 
this curious circumstance in the history of language. 
See Herm. B. t. ch. 4.] 

1. Tiieiluminaiy that makes the day. 

Doth beauty keep which never sun can bum. 

Nor storms do turn ? Sidney. 

Bid her steal into the pleached bower. 

Where honeysuckles ripen’d by the sun. 

Forbid the suu to enter. Shakqieare. 

TIkough there be bnt one sun existing in the world, yet the 
idea of it being abstracted, so that more substances might each 
agree in it, it is as much a sort as if there were as many suns 
as there are stars. ' Locke. 

By night, by day, from pole to pole they run; 

Or from the setting seek the riting sun. Harie. 

2. A sunny place; a place eminently warmed 4 )y the 
sun. 

Yonder bank hath choice of sun and shade. Milton, 8 . A. 

3. Any thing eminently splendid. 

I will never consent to pt out the sun of sovereignty to 
posterity, and all succeeding kings. King Charles. 

4. Under the Sun. In the world. A proverbial ex¬ 
pression. 

There is no new thing under the sun. Seek i. 9. 

To Sun. v. a. [from the noun.] To insolate; to ex¬ 
pose to the sun; to warm in the sun. 

The cry to shady delve him brought at hut. 

Where Mammon earst did sim his tressuiy. Spenser, 

What aiffl’st thou at ? delidons ftre; 

. And then to siw thyself in t^n air. Drydek, Pers. 
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Su'MBBAV.’f* n. t. [<101 and beam; Sbx ininnebeam. 
The old poets have usually placed the accent on the 
last pliable.] Kay of the sun. 

The Romaii easle, wing’d 
From the spungy soudi to tnis part of the west. 

Vanish’d in the muAeam. ^uA^teare, Ct/mh. 

Gliding through the^v’n 

OnasMtSeani. Millm,P.L, 

Tlicre was a God, s being distinct from this visible world; 
and this was iltruth wrote with a tunbeam, legible to all man- 

' kind, and received by universal consent. South. 

Su'KBEAT.'f' pmi:. adj, [s«» and beat.'] Shone on 
fiercely % the sun. at 

As mn-beat snow so let them thaw. Sandt/x, P». p. 91. 

Its length runs level with the Atlantick main. 

And wearies fruitful Nilus to convey 

WinufAeal waters by so long a way. Uiyden, Juv. 

Su'nbright. a^. [smb and hright."} llcscmbling the 
sun in brightness. 

Gathering up himself out of the mire. 

With his uneven wings did fiercely fall 
Upon his iunbrinht shield. 

Now would 1 have thee to my tutor: 

How and which way I may bestow in}'8cir, 

To be regarded in her $mbrigkt rye. 

High in the midst, exalted as a god, 

The apostate in Ms smibrighl chariot sat. 

Idol of majesty divine ! inclos’d 
Witli flamiug chenibims, and golden sbieid.^. 

Su'nburning. n. s. [s»b and burning.'] 
the sun upon 4|IWpce. 

If thou canst u|p^v 4 cllow of Uiis temper, Kate, whose 
face is not worth sumurmiig, let thine eye be thy cook. 

Shaktpenre. 

The heat of the sun may darken the colour of the skin, 
which we call umiburning. Boyle. 

Su'nbuRNT. part. adj. [«/« and burnt.] 

1. Tanned; discoloured by the sun. 

Where such radiant lights have shone, I 
No wordcr if her checks be grown > 

Sunburn/ with lustre of her own. j Clcaoetand. 

Smibunit and swarthy though she be. 

She’ll fire for winter nights provide. Drydcn. 

One of them, oldw anil more sunburnt than the rest, told 
him he had a widow in his line of life. Addison. 

2, Scorched by the aim. 

How many nations of the sunburnt soil 
Does Niger bless ? how many drink the Nile ? Blackmnre. 

Su'Nci.AD.*f" part. adj. [sa« and clad.] Clothed in 
radiance; bright. 

To him, that dares 

Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 
A^nst tnc sun-clad power of Chastity, 

Fain would 1 something say. MUlon, Comus. 

Su'itDAY.*f” n. s. [<«« and day; Sax. punnan-bie^;, 
the day of the sun.] The day anciently dedicatt^ 
to the sun; the first day of the week; the Christian 
sabbath. 

If Aou wilt needs thrust thy neck into a yoke, wear the print 
of it, and sigh away Sundays. Shakspeare. 

An’ she were not kin to me, she would be as fur on Friday 
as Helen is on Sunday. Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress, 

At prime they enter’d on the Sunday morn; 

Rich tap’stiy roread the streets. JJryden. 

Our ardent labours for the toys we seek. 

Join night to day, and Sunday to the week. Young. 

To SU'NDER. V. a. [punbpian, Sax.] To part ; to 
separate; to divide. 

Vexation almost stops my breath. 

That sundred friends met in tlie hour of death. _ Shakspeare. 

It is sundred from me main land by a sandy plain. Carew. 

She that should all parts to reunion bow, 

. She that hod aU magnetick force alone. 

To draw and fasten sundred parts in one. Donne, 


Sjtenscr. 

SItakspeare. 

MUlon, P. L. 

The eficct of 


A sundred clods is pieceaMd laid. 

Not to be lost, but by the maker’s hand 
Repolish’d, without error then to stand. 

when both the chiefs are nmfar’d from the fight, 

TheiHto the lawful Idi^ restore his right. 

^ Tlie enormous we^t was cast ^ . 

Which Grantor’s body sundedd at the waist. 

Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion’s angiy brood. 

Whom heaven endu’d with principles of blood. 

He wisely sundered from the rest to yell 
In forests. 

Bring me the lightning, give me thunder; 

— Jove may kill, but ne’er shall sunder. 

Su'noer. n.s, [funbep, Sta.] Two; two parts. 

lie breoketh the bow, and cuttetb the spear in sunder. 

Psabm. 


Donne. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 


Dryden, 

Granmlle, 


Sij'ndew. n. <. [ros5o/t<, Lat] An herb. Ainsworth. 
iSu'mdial. V , s. [sun and dial.] A marked plate on 
which {he shadow points the hour. 

All your graces no more you shall have, 

Than a sundial in a grave. Donne. 

'fhe body, though it really moves, yet not chan^ng peredv- 
ulilc distance, seems to stand still; it is evident in the shadows 
of sundials, Locke. 


Su'NDRiEi).=3ft part, adj, [<unand dry.] Dried by the 
heat of the sun. 

Tile building is of sun-dried brick. 

Sir T. Herbert, Tran. p. i6s. 

St-'NiiRY.-f" adj. [j-unbep, Sax. sundr, Goth, fi'om to 
sunder. See also Asvndeb.] Several; more than 
one. 

That law, which, as it is hud up in the bosom of God, we 
call eternal, receiveth, according unto the difierent kind of 
things whietfare subject unto it, difierent and sundry kinds of 
names. ^ oHodker, 

Not of one nation was it peopled, but lA sundry people of 
different manners. Spenser. 

But, dallying in this place so long, why do’st tlion dwell. 

So many sundry things ncrc haring yat to tell P Drayton. 

He caused him to arrested upon complaint of sundry grieve 
ous oppressions. Davies. 

How can slie several bodies know. 

If in bejqpelf a body’s form she bear? 

How can a mirrour sundry faces show. 

If from all shapes and form's it be not dear ? Davies. 

I have composed sundry collects, as the Adventual, Qu^ 
dragcsiinul. Paschal or Pentecostal. Sanderson. 

Sundry foes the rural realm surround. JQ/yden. 

Su'nelower. n. s. [corona stdis, Latin.] A plant. 

Miller. 

^ Su'nflower, Lillie, n. s. [helianthewm, Latin.] A 
plant. Miller. 

Sums. The preterite and participle of sing. 

A lai^ rock then heaving from the plain. 

He whirl’d it round, it sung across the main. Pope, 

From joining stones the city sprung, 

While to his harp divine Amphion sung. Pope. 

Sunk. The preterite and participle passive of sink. 

We have large caves: the deepest arc sunk six hundred fa> 
thorn, and some dWed and made under great hills. Bacon. 

Thus we act andthua we are. 

Or toss’d ^ hope or sunk by care. Prior, 

Sunk in Thalestris’ arms me nymph he found. Pope. 

His spirit quite sunk with those reflections that solitude and 
disappointmente brin^ he is utterly unditringuidied and for¬ 
gotten. Sutijl. 

Su'nless. adj. [from smb.] 'Wanting sun; wanting 
•warmth. 

He thrice hmpy on the sunless ride. 

Beneath the whole collected shade reclines. Thomson, 

Su'NLiKE.'f' adj. [sun and like.] Resembling the sun. 

She came, as if Aurora foire 
Out of the East had newly made repoirc. 

Making a sun-Uke light with golden shine 

Of her might beauty in the gazers’ dne. Mir. foe Ifqg. p. 781. 
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Titk quB^ty of in thb bri^t Inmimiry, nnd in tbe 
fixt itan, muit tie conUnuelly decreaung. CSleyne. 

Str'KxaoHT.# n.s. [sun mi light.} The light of the 
•un. 

• Where bighast wood^ impenetrable 
To star or tnn-MgAl, spread thmr umbrage board. MUlm, P. L. 


Si/Niry. adj. [from sun.} 

1. Resembling the sun; bright. 

8 he saw Duessa s«Rn^brigfat, 

Adorn'd with gold and jewels shining clear. 

The eldest, that Fidelia night. 
Like tumy beams threw from her cry^al face. 

My decay’d fair , 

A tunny look of his would soon repair. 

The chemist feeds 

Perpetual flutnes, whose unresisted forre 
O’er sand and ashes and the stubborn dint 
Prevailin)^, turns into a fusile sea. 

That in his furnace bubbles luiitiu red. 

2. Exposed to the aun; bright with the 
About me round I saw 


Spenier. 


Spenser. 


Shaki^ieare, 


Phili})it. 

sun. 


Hill, dale, and shady woods, and tunny plauis, 

And liquid lapse of murin’ring strcaiiis. Milton, P. L. 

Him walki^ onA) tutmy hill he found. MUton, /'. R. 

The filmy gossamer now flits no more, 

Nor balm'ons bask on the short tunny shore. Drydeu. 

But what avail her unexhausted stores, 

Her blooming mountains and her tmmy shores. 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart. 

The smiles of nature, and the charms of art. 

While proud oppression in her vallies reigns. 

And tyranny usurps her hiq)py plains ? Additon. 

3. Coloured by the sun. 

Her tunny locks 

Hangmn her temples' like a golden fleece. Shaktjieare. 

SuNPRo'or.# ai(p [s«« and proof.} Impervious to 
sunlight. 

This shade, sunproof, is yet no proof for thee. 

Peete, David and Belhtabe. 


j ^ s. [sun and rising.} 


Martlon, Snphenitha. 


Thick arms 

Of darksome yew, lunproif. 

Su^NAise. 

Su^NKlSINO. _ 

1. Morningthe appearance of the sun. 

Send out a pursuivant 
To Stanley’s r^ment; bid him bring his power 
Befitte tunritiag. Skatapeare, Rich. III. 

Th^ intend to prevent the lunritmg. Walton, AnjfirT. 
We pow believe the Copemican system; yet, upon ordmnty 
occasions, we shall still use the popular terms ot lunrue and 
sunset. Bentley. 

2. East. 

In those days the dents of Libanus mastered all nations, 
from the tunriting to ue sunset. Ralegh, Hitt. 


St/MdtT. n. s. [sun and srt.} 

1. Close of the day; evening. 

When the ran acts the air doui drizzle dew; 

But for the suntet of my brother’s son 

It rains downright. Shakipearc. 

The stars are of greater use than for men to gaze on after 
(Witcf. Ralegh. 

At tuntel to their ri>ip thm make return, 

And snore secure on d^ till rosy morn. Dryden. 

He now observant of the parti^ ray, 

Em die calm tunut of thy various day. Pope. 

2 . West. 


Si/mHiMB.'f' n.s. [sun and shines Sax. ftm-ycin. 
Milton accents it on the last syllable; and so sun- 
^'>ww«a|inneriy accented on the second.] Action 
ic^ tne suft; place where tlie beat and lustre of the 
SUB are powerful 

TlnU Bum that tits within a maaardi’z heart, 

Aod ifontfa the fimfime of hb fovooT, 

Wsawlse dmK the countenance df the king, 


' Alack, what nmchlefii might he set abroach, 

Iq sbtdow of ittcfa greatness ? Sh^tpeure, Hen. IF. 

He hod been many yean in that tunildne, when a new comet 
appeared in court. . CSamdm. 

Sight no obstacle found here, nor shade. 

But all tunthine, as when his beams at noon 

Culminate from the equator.« R/tbon, P. L. 

I that in his absence * 

Blaz'd like a star of the first magnitude. 

Now iu his Ixighter tunthine am not seen, jjyenham, Sophy. 

Nor can we this weak shower a tempest cuff 
But drops of heat that in the luntMne mil. DrydenT 

The more favourable you are to me, the more ilistinctly I 
sec my faults: ^ts and bleroidjics are uever so pkuoly dis^ 
vered as in the brightest tunthine. Po/ie. 

Su'nshine. ") adj. [from sunshine. It was andentlv 

Su'NSHiNy. 5 accented on the second syllable.] 

1. Bright with the sun. • 

Aliont ten in the morning, iu sumhiny weather, we took 

several sorts of pa{)cr stwnca. Boyle. 

'Ac cases prevent the bees getting abroad upon every tun- 
thinr Aay. Mortimer, Uusbandry. 

2. Bright like the siin. 

Tile fniitfubhradcd beast, amaz’d 
At flashing beams of that twuhiny shield. 

Became stark blind, and all his senses daz’d. 

That down he tumbled. Spenser. 

To Sup. w. a. [super, Norman FreneWJ yupan, Saxon; 
soepeti, Dutch.] To drink by mouthfuls ; t0 drink 
by little at a time; to sip. 

Then took the angry witch her gold^cup. 

Which still she bore replete with ma ^l l ^a ts. 

Death and dcspiur did many thereof t^l Spenser. 

There I’ll find a purer air 
To feed my life with; there I’ll tup 

Balm and nectar in niy cup. Crathaw. 

Wc saw it sniclliiig to every thing set in the roomj and 
when it had smelt to them all, it itgiped up the milk. Ray. 

He call’d for drink; you saw him tup. 

Potable gold in golden cups. Sia^. 

To SUP. »). n. [soujier, French.] To eat the evening 
meal. 


You’ll sup with me ? 

— Anger’s my meat; 1 tup upon myself. 

And so shall starve with lading. Skahtpeare, Coriel. 

When they had tupped, they brought Tobias in. Tab. viii. 

There’s none observes, much le.s repines, 

How often this man tupt or dines. Carew. 

I sec all the pilgrims in the Canterbniy udes as distinctly 
as if I had tupp^ with them. Ihyden. 

Late returning home, he tupp'd at ease. Dryden. 

To Sup. v, a. To treat with supper.' 

He’s almost tupp’d; why have you left the chamber? 

Shaktpeare, 

Sup them well, and look nnto tlicm all. Shaktpeare. 

Let what you have within be brought abroad, 

To tup the stranger. Chimnan, Odytt. 

Sup. n.s. [from'the verb.] A small draught; a 
mouthful of liquor. 

Tom Thumb had got a little tup, 

And Tomalin scarce kist the cup. Drayton. 

A {ngebn saw the picture of a glass with water in’l^ and 
flew eagerly up to’t for a tup to quench her thirst. L'Eiirange. 

The least tram^ression of youris, if it be only two bitB and 
one tup more than your stint, is a great debouch. Swift. 

SU'PBJt, in composition, notes either more than an< 
other, or more than enough, or on the top. 

SU'PERABLE.'f' adj. [atperabilis, Lat. superaUe, 
ip'r.] Conquerable; such os may be overcome.. 

Antipathies are generally tupenAk by a single effbrt. 

■/afiiuoa, mmilM', No. is6. 

Su'PEBABLY.^ adv. [from superMe.} So as may be 
overcome.' . . 

St/nkBABLSMESs. «. s. [{iom superahU.} polity of 
behtg conquerable. 
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To SuPEKABOt/MD. o.fi. [mper and oiouitd.^ -To be 
exuberant; to be stored with more than enough. 

This case retumeth again at this time, except the clemency 
of his majesty tuperabound. ^ ^ Bacon. 

She tuperaioimd^ with corn, which is quickly convertible to 
coin. ItowcU. 

Superabu'mdancII b. s. [super and tthmidance.'\ More 
than enough; gre»t quantity. 

The predpitntion of the vegetative terrestrial matter at the 
deluge amoiwt the sand, was to retrench the luxury and »nper~ 
abundance of the productions of the earth. Woodward. 

Super^u'ndant. adj. ^mper and ahundani.'} Being 
more than enough. 

So much iuperabuttdant zeal could have no other design than 
to damp that spirit raised against Wood. Swifl. 

Superabo'ndantly. adv. [from sujjerabundafif.'] More 
than sufficiently. 

Nothing but the uncreated Infinite can adequately fill and 
tupcrabw^nllp satisfy the desire. Chet/uc. 

To StTPERA'iJD. V. a. [mpet'addo, Lat.] To add over 
and above; to join any thing cxtriiisick. 

The |>cacocfc laid it extremely to heart that he had not the 
nightingale’s voice mfteradded to the beauty of plumes. 

^ h'Ertran^e. 

The schools d^utc, whether in morals the external action 
lup^raddt any thing of good or evil to the internal elicit act of 
the will; but certiuiily the enmity of our judgments is wrought 
up to an high pitch before it rages in an open denial. * Soui/i, 
The strength of anv living creature, in those external mo¬ 
tions, is something distinct from and tujteraddedunbt its natural 
gravity. WUHns, Mal/i. Mag. 

SuPERADDi'iioN. »». s. [supcr and addiiion.'] 

1. The act of adding to something else. 

The fnhrick of the eye, its safe and useful situation, and 
the tuperaddiHou of muscles, are a certain pledge of the exist¬ 
ence of God. More. 

2. That which is added. 

Of these, much more than of the Niccnc nuperadilUions, it 
may lie ufliriucd, that lieiiig the explications of a father of the 
church, and not of a whole universal council, they were not 
ucccssary to lie explictly acknowledged. IJammmd. 

An animal, in the course of hard labour, seems to be nothing 
but vessels: let the same animal continue long in rest, it will 
{icrhaps double its weight and bulk: this lupcraddilion is nothing 
but fat. Arbttthuol. 

SuPERAOVE'NiEK’r. odj. [superadvemens, Lat] 

1. Coming to the increase or assistance of something. 

The soul of man may have matter of triumph, when he has 
done bravely by a lujieradveiuent assistance of his God. More, 

2 . Coming unexpectedly. 

To SUPER A'NNUATE. p. o. [super and anmist 
Lat] To impair or disqualify by age or length of 
life. 

If such depravities be yet alive, deformity need not despair, 
nor will the eldest hopes be ever ruperannuated. Brown. 

When the sorramental test was put in execution, the justices 
of peace tliroiigh Ireland, that bad laid down their rommis- 
sions, amounted only to a dozen, and those of the lowest for- 
tunc, and some of them tuperannuaied, Smft. 

To Supera'nmuate. v. m, To last beyond the year. 
Not in use. 

The dying of the roots of plants that arc annual, is by the 
ovcr-expence of the sap into stalk and leaves, which being 
prevented, they will tuperamuale. Bacon, Nat. Hi$t. 

SuPERANSiTA'T!ON.”f” M..t. [from sa/«TanwMctfr.] ’ITic 
state of being disqualified by years. 

To make cumbrous collections oT numberless particulars, 
merely because they are fragments; and to admire them 
merely as they are antique; is nut the spirit of ancient learn- 
in;^ but the mere dating of npetannutmen, 

,, Aii%. p.54. 
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SUPE'RB.'f’ iu^. [suj^bt, Fr. superhus^ Latin.] 
Grand; pompous; lofty; august; stately; mag¬ 
nificent. 

If you dine wnh my lord-roayor,— 

Fainted flags, tuperb end ntiK, 

Froelaim you wmcome to the treat. Prior, Aluta. 

The most tuperb edifice, that ever was conceived^ or con¬ 
structed, would not equal the smallest insect, blest with siglit, 
feeling, and locomotivity. Bryant. 

Sope'rb-lily. ». s. [melhonica, Lat.] A flower.- 
StiJ'E'RBLY.'f' adv, [from sqterb .1 In a superb 
manner. 

Wood’s manuscript was very tuperbly bound and embossed. 

Warton, Hist. E. P. iii. yii. 1 

Superca'rgo. «. s. [stqter and cargo.J An officer in 
the ship whose business is to manage the trade. 

I only wear it in a land df Hectors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors. Pope. 

Supercei.e'stial. a^. [super and celcsiial .2 Placetl 
almvc the firmament.’ 

I dare not think that any supereeleslud heaven, or whatso¬ 
ever else, not himself, was incrcate and eternal. Rakgh. 

Many were for fetching down I know not what supereelesliai 
waters for the purpose. Woodward, Nat, Hist. 

Superciie'ry. b. s. [An old word of French original.] 
Deceit; cheating. 

SUPERCI'LIOUS. adj. [from mpcrcilhtm^ Latin.] 
Haughty; dogmatical; dictatorial; arbitrary; des- 
jmticlk; ovcrb^iiig. 

Those who arc one while courteous, within a small time 
after arc so supercilious, fierce, and exceptions, that thew are 
short of the true character of friendship. Soulb. 

Several superrdimu rriticks will treat an author with the 
greatest contempt, if he fancies the old lloiiians wore a girdle. 

Addison. 

Superci'liousi,^. adv. [from superciliaus .2 Haughtily; 
dogmatically; cuntemptuoiisly. 

He, who was a punctual man in point of honour, received 
this address sapcrci/iawt/y enough, sent it to the king without 
pcrforniing the least ceremony. Ciarendon, 

SuPERCi'i.iousNEss.*}’ H.s, [from superciUous .2 Hniigh- 
tineas; contemptuousness. 

They ore to lie managed without supervitiousuess. 

South, Srnn, vii, ryy. 
Khci-ks, that is, such persons as by their long beards, prayers 
of the same standard, and a kind of pliarisaicai supemi^usnest, 
(which arc the great virtues of the Mahometan religion,) have 
purchased to themselves the reputation of learning and laints. 

Maundreli, Trpv. p. iq. 

Superconce'ption. n. s. [super and conception ] A 
conception admitted after another conception. 

Those rupereiwerptioAi, where one child was like the fiithcr, 
the other like the adulterer, seem idle. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Superco'nsequence. n. s. [st/p.rr and conscyuence.J 
Remote consetjuence. 

Not attaining the dcuterosropy, .and second intention qf the 
words, they' omit their supcrconscquenees and coherences. 

Brown. 

Supercre'scence. «. s. [super and o-esca, Lat] That 
which grows upon another growing thing. 

Wherever it groweth it maintains a ri^Iar figure, like 
other sapercreseentes, and like such as, living upon the ftock 
of others, arc termed parasitical plants. Brown, Vuig. Err. 

St/PERE'MtNENCE .7 ». s. [super and evfiftep, Latin.] 
Supere'mimency. 3 Uncommon degree of eminence; 
eminence above others though cpiinent. 

The archbishop of Canterbury, as he is primate ovc all 
England and mctrimoUtan, has a superemmency, and even some 
power over the archhishop of York. Parergpn. 
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SUl^EiRE’MINENT. [ci^ and mtimn/.] Eini* 
aant in a hiah de|;ree. 

Ai humility & in luiten a decent virtuCtM the tettification 
thereof inch effectual adknowiedgemenfl not only aigueth 
a sound appreheniion of hit glo^ and majesty 

before whom we stand, but putteth also into Ms hands a Kind 
^ of pledge or bond for secuii^ against our undumkfulnets. 

Hooker, 

SvPERE'MiNEtm,Y. adv. [from supereminent.'\ In the 
most eminent manner. 


SoPEBE'nooANT.# The same as supereroga* 

toiy. 

This commission was for from being needless or tuperero- 
gmd, SloMouse, SRit. the BiUe. 

To SUPEllE'ROGATE. v. n. fjuper and ert^atio, 
Lat.3 more than duty retjuires. 

60 by an abbey’s skeleton of late, 

I heard an eccho ii^reroeale 

Through imperfec-tion, and the voice restore. 

At if she had the Mccup o’er and o’er. Ckaoelmd. 

Aristotle acted his own instructiom, and his obsmuions setv 
tutors have eupererogaled in observance. Glanviue, Seepgit, 

Supeherooa'tion. n. s. [from supererogale.'] Per¬ 
formance of more than duty re(]uircs. 

There is no such thing as works of eupererogatiou; no man 
ean do more than needs, and is his duty to do, byway of 
preparation for anutlier world. TiUohou. 

Supebe'eogative.# adj. Supererogatory. 

I can brook better 0 fellow that hath bought his new-found 
nobility with nobles, than another of an high birth and low- 
, stooping spirit, who can Justly brag of nothing of his own, but 
lives upon the tupererogalivc deeds of his ancestors. 

Si^rd, Hiobr, P. ii. (1611,) p. 6r. 

SUFERE^ROGATORY. adj. [fi’om supercrogatc."} Per¬ 
formed beyond the atrict dcinanda of duty. 

Supererogatory services, and too great benefits from subjects 
to kings, arc of dimgcrous consequence. Howell. 

StrpERE8SF.'NTiAi..4k adj. {super and essential .1 Above 
the conatitution or existence of a thing. 

It being impossible for any nature to comprehend what is 
tupereuciilial, or infinitely above it. 

ElSi, Knoud. of JXv. Thingt, p. 450. 

To SUPEREXA'LT.* v. a. {super and exalt.'] To 
exalt above the ordinary rate. 

God having tujterexalied our Lord,—is therefore said to 
have seated him at his right hand. Barrow, vol. ii. S. a. 

Si7fere'xai.tatiom. n. s. {super and exalt.] Elevation 
above the common rate. 

In a iuprrexaUatiun of courage, they seem ns greedy of death 
. as of victory. Hidyday. 

Supere'xceixemt. adj. {atper and excellent.] Ex- 
cellmit be3^d common degrees of excellence. 

We diKern not the abuse: suffer him to persuade us that 
we are as gods, something so superexceltent, tliat all must reve¬ 
rence and adore. Hec, if Chr. Piety. 

Superexcke'scemce. «. s. {super and excrescence.] 
Something superfluously growing. 

As Ute escur separated between the scarifications, I rubbed 
the tuperesereteence of flesh with the vitriol stone. Wueman. 

To SUPERFE'TATE. w. n. {super foetus. Let.] 
To conceive after conception. 

Hie female brings forth twice in one month, and so is stud 
to awwiyUe/e, which, saith Aristotle, is because her are 
latched in hm one sAer another. Grew, Mu*. 

SvPERFETi^iON. n. s. {supetfetation, French; from 
. t/upetfetoKf] One conception foUowing anotlier, 
so that bodi are in the womb together, but come 
Mftpo ^eir full time for delivery tocher. Qjitimy. 

must be byabuadance w siq^in the bough that 
piittath itftrth. . Bacon, Nat, Wu. 


If the tuperfeUdum be made with eensiderable intemuidon, 
the latter most commonlv becomes abortive; for the first 
bmag confirmed, engrossetn the aliment from the other. 

• Brown. 

To Su'PERPETE.* ».«. To superfetate. 

8b is my &ni7 quicken’d by the glance 
Of bis beni^ a^ect and countenance: 

It makes me pr^ant, uid to tuperfitte. 

^ HoweU, Verta to K, CA. I. (1641.) 

To Su'ferfete.’N' V. a. To conceive upon a cem- 
emtion. 

^ *^6 Spaniard doth use to pause so in his pronunciBtion, 
that his tongue seldom foreruns his wit; and his brain may 
very well raise and tuperfete, a second tlioii^ before the &st 
be oflered. Howell, Lett, iv. 19. 

Su'perfice. n. s. {superfeie, Fr. superficies, Latin.] 
Outside; surface. 

Then if it rise not to the former height 
Of mperfice, conclude that soil is light. Hryden. 

SUPERFI'CIAL. adj. {superficiel, Fr. from super- 
feies, Lat.] 

1. Lying on the surface; not reaching below the 
suHacc. 

That, upon the nmcrfirial ground, heat and moisture cause 
putrcfactionpin England is found not true. Bacoti. 

From these phmnomcna several have concluded some gene¬ 
ral rupture in the tupetfrial parts of the earth. Burnet. 

There is nut one infidel living so ridiculous as to pretend to 
solve the phienuuicna of sight, or cogitation, by those fleeting 
mperJUded films of boilies. Bentley. 

2. Shallow; contrived to cover something. 

This tupeifeial tale 

Is but .1 preface to her worthy praise. Slndtrieare, Hen. VT. 

3. Shallow; not profound; smattering, not ienmed. 

Tlicir knowlcaige is so very mpeificial, uiid so ill^pxiundcd, 

that it is impossible fur them to describe in what consists the 
beauty of those works. Hryden. 

Superficia'lity. n. s, [from supafcial.] Hie qua¬ 
lity of being superficial. 

By these suits the colours of bodies receive degrees of lustre 
or obscurity, tuperfirialily or profundity. Brown. 

SuPERFi'ciALLY. adv. [from superficial,] 

1. On the surface; not below the surface. 

2. Witliout penetration ; without close heed. 

Perspective hath been with some diligence inquired; but the 

nature of sounds in general hath been tupeificwUy observed. 

‘Baeon, Ned, Hist. 

llis eye so nepetficioUy surveys w 
These things, as not to mind from whence they grow, 

Deep under ground. Mdion, P. L. 

3. Without going deep; without searching to the 
bottom of things. 

You have said well; * 

But on the cause and question now in hand. 

Have glos’d but xupeifieiaUy. Shakspeare, Tr. and Crest. 
I have laid down tupeificially my present thoughts. Hryden. 

SupEiiFi'ciALNESS. ». s. [from Superficial.] 

1. Shallowness; position on the sur&cc. 

2. Slight knowledge; false appearance; show without 
substance. 

SUPEUFrCIES. n.s. [Latin.] OuUide; surface; 

suTOrfice. 

He on ha mjfeificie* stretch’d his line. Sandy*. 

A convex mirrour makes objects in the middle to come 
out from the superfine*:, the punter must, in resimet of the 
light and shadows of his figures, give them more ruievo. 

*■ Hryden. 

Si/PERpniE. afj. {super nnd fne.] Eminently fine. 
Some, by tMs journey of Jason, undostand the mysteiy of 
the philosopher’s stone: tos^ieh also other superfineskjmHts 
draw the twelve labours of Hercules. JdEstrange. 
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H* 3roa ahum yoar ijier, Iqt inteipmin^'it between e 
duidle and 3rour eye, to be rei; tnim|Mrant, it may be called 
«up«r^. Mortimer, Hedendry. 

Sitpe'sfluence. n. s. [si^er and ,/Zho, Lat] Moi-e 
than is nccessaiy. 

The iupetyiuenee oC grace is ordinarily proportioned to the 
faithfiil divulge df former tnuti, making use of the foregoing 
suffirient grace. Hanmtond. 

StrPERFLt/iTANCE. fi. s. [super and ^ito, Lat] The 
act of floating above. 

Spermaceti, iraich is a tupe^uitance on the sea, is not the 
sperm of a whale. Brown, Vulg. Brr. 

SuFEBFLU^iTANT. odj. [mpeijlidtans,"Lo.t.1 Floating 
above. 

A chalky earth, beaten and steeped in water, afibrdeth a 
cream or fatness on the top, and a gross subsidence at the bot¬ 
tom : out of the cream, or supetfluUance, the finest dishes are 
made; out of the residence, the coarser. Brown. 

SoPERFLi/iTY. M. s. [supe^dle, Fr. from super- 
^uous.2 More than enough; plenty beyond use or 
iieccsaity. 

Having this way eased the cimreb, as they thought, of mu- 
perfittity, they went on till they had plucked up even those 
things which also had taken a great deal deeper root. Hooker. 

They me as Mck that surfeit with too much, as they that 
starve with nothing; therefore it is no nieaif happiness to be 
seated in the mean: mpetfimly comes sooner by white hiurs, 
but competency lives longer. StwJnpearc. 

A q<iiet mediocrity is still to be preferred before a troubled 
Muperfluity. Suckling. 

Like the siin, let bounty spread her ray. 

And shine that MUj/erJluUy away. Pujk. 

SUPE'RFLUOUS. adj. [saywand ^m, Lat. supajlu, 
Fr.] £xul>ernnt; more tlian enough; unnecessary; 
oflensive by being more than suflicieut. 

I think it Mupetfiunut to use any words of a subject so praised 
in itself us it needs no praises. Sidney. 

When a thing ccascth .to be available unto the end wbidi 
gave it Ocing, the continuance of it must then appear nuperjlu- 
ottM. Homier. 

Our MHperfluouM lacqueys and our peasants. 

Who in unnecessary action swarm 

About our squares of battle. Sludcspearc, Hen, V, 

A proper title of a peace, and purcltas’d 
At a Muperfltiowt r^c. _ Skaksprare. 

As touching the ministring to the saints, it is MiiperfiuouM to 
write. a Cor. ix. i. 

Horace will our tuperjluota branches prune. 

Give us new rules, and set our harps in tunc. ItoMiimmon. 
If ye know. 

Why ask ye, and MujwtfluouM begin 

Your message, like to end as much in vain ? MMou, P. L. 

His conscience chenr’d him with a life well spent, ) 

HQs prudence a Mupcrfiuotu something lent, > 

Which made the poor who took, and poor who gave, content, y 

Jlarte. 

Supe'bpluousness. n. s. [from mperjluom.'l The 
state of being superfluous. 

Su'pERFLUx. ». s, [super and Hums, Latin.] Tliat 
which is more thau is wonted 
Takephysick, pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel. 

That thou may’st shake the mperfiux to them. 

SheJcMpenre, K.Lear. 

Superfolia'tion.# n. s. [super and fdiatim.'} Ex¬ 
cess of foliation. 

This, in the patholo^ ofjdants, may be the disease of 
Mim^otiation, mentioneuby Theophrastus; whereby the fruc¬ 
tifying juice is starved by the excess of leaves. 

Sr T, Brown, Mucell. p. 76. 

Supsnap^MAN. adj. [super and humams, Latin.] 
Above the nati^ or power of man. 
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StTPEBlHPBEONA^TiOK.». A [super and itiqiragnation.'} 
Superconcqption; superfetation. 

SuFEBiira/MBEHT. o^'. [stfper and inambem, Latin.] 
Lying on the top of ipmet^g else. 

It it sometimes so extremely violent Uiat it forces the lu- 
perineumbeiU strata; breaks them throv^out, and thereby pepi 
lectly undermina and ruins thrir founoations. Woodward. 

7 h SUPERINDU'CE. v. a. [stgm- and induce, 
Latin.] 

1. To bring in as an addition to something else. ^ 

To tuperinduce any virtue upon a person, take die living 

creature in which that virtue is most eminent. Bacon. 

Custom and corruption Muperinduce upon us a kind of neces- 
rity of going on as we began. 1/Estrange. 

Father it a notion superinduced to the substance or man, and 
refers only to an act m that thing called man, whereby he 
contributed to the generation of one of his own kind, let man 
be what it vrill. . Locke. 

Long custom of sinning superinduces upon the soul new and 
absurd desires, like the distemper of the soul, feeding only upon 
filth and corruption. South. 

2 . To bring on as a thing not originally belonging to 
that on which it is brought. 

Relation is not contained in the real existence of things, 
but something extraneous and snperinduced. Locke. 

In children, savages, and ill-natured people, learning not 
having cast their native thoughts into new moulds, sor by 
superinducing foreign doctrines, confounded those fair charac¬ 
ters nature had written, their innate notions might lie o^. 

JMckc, 

SuPERiNou'cTioN. ». s. [from st^terinduce."} The act 
of superinducing. 

A good inclination is but the ^first rude draught of virtue; 
the supcrinduction of ill halnts quickly deface it. South. 

Superimje'ction. n. $. [super and i^ection."} An 

injection succeeding another. Diet. 

To Superinspe'ct.# ». a. [super and inspect.^ To 
overlook; to oversee. 

He superimpects the whole nffiiir of victualling at that port. 

Maydman, Naval Spec. (s 6 gt,) p. My. 

Superin.stitu'tion. n. s. [sujter and institution. In 
law.] One institution upon another; as if A be 
instituted and admitted to a benefice u})on a title, 
and B be instituted and admitted by the present¬ 
ation of another. Bailey. 

To SUPERINTE'ND. ». a. [.taper and intend.^ To 
oversee; to^overlook; to take care of others with 
autliority. 

The king will appoint a council, who may siytrriniend the 
wuiks of this nature, and regulate what comxms the colo¬ 
nics. Bacoa^ Adv. to kUtiers. 

This argues design, and a superbdcndiug wisdom, power, and 
providence in this special business of food. Dcrham. 

Angels, good or bad, must be furnished with prodigious 
knowicdgr, to ovevee Persia and Grecin of old; or if any 
such superintend the a£Rurs of Great Britain now. Watts. 

Suferinte'nuenck. ■> n. s. [from super and intend.'} 
Superinte'ndency .5 Superiour care; the act of 
. overseeing with authority. 

Such an universal superintendency has the eye and hand of 
Providence over all, even the most minute and inconudo'.ible 
thi^. Soutk. 

lae Divine Providence, wluch bath a visible respect to the 
being of every man, b yet more observable in its superinienr 
dency over societies. •• Greuu 

An admirable indication of the divine supethUendenre and 
management. JJerkam. 

SuPEHiNTE'NQENT.'f' n. s. [snperintmdani, Fr. from 
stperintend^ One who overlooks others authori¬ 
tatively. 
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Odt atm Mup^rmleitdiMUt md autatten. 

. . .Martin, Mart, of Pr, (msSO>) *“• 

Tbe worlil pays a natural veneration to men of virtue, and 
r^^nce to see tncmielves conducted by those who act under 
the care of a Supreme Being, and who think themselves ac¬ 
countable to the great Judge and Superiutftideiil of human 
, aflSiirs. Adduoii. 

SupeAikte'noent.# adj. Overlooking others with 
authority. 

Next to Brama, one Deuendre is the tuperinlendent deity, 
who hath many more under him. SMiugfleet. 

Sopbbio'bity. «. s. [from superiour.1 Pre-eminence; 
the quality of being greater or higher than another 
in any respect. 

B^Uiurinin^ makes the formal act of adoration to Im snl)- 
jeclion to a superiour; but he makes the mere appreheiisiuii 
of excellency to include the formal reason of it; wncrcas mere 
excellency without sapmoritfy doth not require any subjection, 
but only estimation. * Stiltingflcct. 

Hic person who advises, docs in that jMUticuiar exercise 
a tuperiority over us, thinking us defective in our conduct or 
understanding. Additmt, Sped. 


SUPFj'RIOUR. ad/. Isuperieur, Fr. sujtcrior, Lat.] 

1. Higher: greater in dignity or excellence; prefer¬ 
able or preferred to another. 

In commending another, yon <10 yourself right; for he that 
you commend is either tuvrriour to you in that you commend, 
or ihferionr; if he be inferiour, if he be to be commended, 
you much more: if he be tuperUmr, if lie lie not to be com¬ 
mended, you much less glorious. Paeon. 

Althoilgh mpeiior to the people, yet not Aperior to their 
own voluntary engagements once passed from them. 

Pp. Taylor. 

Heaven takes part with the oppressed, and tyrants arc upon 
their behaviour to a wperwr power. I*Etlrange. 

Superior beings above us, who enjoy perfect happiness, arc 
more steadily detenuined in thmr choice of good than wc, and 
yet they are'npt less liuppy or less free than wc arc. Locke. 

He laughs at men of for tuju-ritir understandings to his, for 
not being us well dressed as himself. Sivijl. 

2. Up)»er; higher ioc.ilIy. 

By the refraction of the second prism, the breadth of the 
image was not increased, but its luperior part, which in the 
first iirisra suffered the greater refraction, and appeared violet 
and blue, did a^in in tiie second prism suffer a greater refrac- 
‘ tion^an its inferiour part, which appeared red and yellow. 

^ Newlou, Opt. 

3. Free from emotion or concern; uiiconqucrctl; un- 
aflectecl. 

From amidst them forth iic pass’d, 

I.ong way through hostile scorn; which he sustain’d 
Superiour, nor of violence fear’d ought. MMlon, P. L. 

Here passion first 1 felt. 

Commotion i^nge! in oil enjoyments else 

Superiour anoihnmov’J. Milton, P. L. 

nere is not in earth a spectacle more worthy than a great 
man luperinur to his sufferings. Addison, t^tecl. 

Sum'BiovB. Rf s. One more excellent or dignified 
than another. * 

Those under the great officers of state have more frequent 
opportunities for the exercise of benevolence than their supe- 
riours. , Addison, Sped. 

SurETUUA'TioN. ». 5. [^SHflerlatio, Latin.] Exaltatioi^ 
oi^ny thing beyond truth or propriety.' 

Iberc arc words that as much raise a style as others can 
depress it; supertation and oronuuchness amplifies: it may be 
nhdvc faith, biit not above a mean. .■ P. Joiwoa. 

SUPE'RLATIVE. a^., IsHpcrlatif, Fr. superlatimts, 

Latin.] 

ji -Iinplj^ng or expressing the highest degree. * 
4: It u an usual way to give the sig>erlath>e unto things of emi- 
naBcei Ktid when a thing is very great, presently to define it 
to be the |rea^ of an. Prown, Vulg.Err. 

Some have a vMRBt ud tui^gid manner of talking anothink- 


ing: tb^ are'dwaysln extremes, and pronoiftice'contjhriiing 
eve^ thing in the superlative. Watts. 

2. Rmbi^ to the highest degree. 

The high court of parliament in England is superlative. 

Paeon, Adv, to VdSers. 
Martyrdoms I reckon amongst miracles, because they seem 
to exceed the strength of human nature; and I may do the 
like of sujierlative and admirable holiness. Bacon. 

The generality of its reception is with many the persuading 
, nrgunienc of its superlative desert; and common judges mea¬ 
sure excellency by numbers. Gtauvitic 

Ingratitude and compassion never cohabit in the same breast, 
which shews the superlative malignity of this vice, and the base¬ 
ness of the mind in which it dwells. South. 

Supe'blativelv. adv. [from mpcrlativc.'] 

1. In a manner of speech expressing the highest de¬ 
gree. 

I sliall not speak superlatively of them; but that I may truly 
say, they are second to none in tlie Christian world, 'Paeon. 

2. In the highest degree. 

Tiberius was bad enough in his youth; but superlatively ami 
monstrously so in his old age. 'South. 

The Supreme Bring is a spirit most cxcellentlv glorious, sh- 
]>crlativety powerful, wise and good, Creator of all things. Pci.t. 

Supe'blativeness. w. s. [from mperlathv.'] The 
state of lieing in the highest degree. 
SiJi*EUEu'NAHs*f *7 [wy«'/’and/««<».] Not sublu- 
SiJPEKLu'NAnY. 3 nary; placed above the moon; 
not of this world. 

The mind, in metaphysirks, at a loss, 

May wander in n wilderness of moss; 

The head that turns at superluuar things. 

Pois’d with a tail, may steer on Wilkins’ wings. Pope. 

Other ambition than of crowns in air. 

And superlunary felicities. 

Thy bosom warms. ** Young, Eight Th. 6 . 

SVPEltNA'VULlJM.^ n.st. [“ voxhybrida, cxLat. 
)iru’positi()ne super (upon) ct Germ, vagcl (a nail) 
compositu; qiti inos nova vocabula fingendi Anglia 
potissinniin iisitutus ost, \oce\m\vkO‘SU}H;rtiacidi apud 
. cosdein prodiixit.” l)c Supcrnaculu Anglorum, 
4to. Lips. 1746, p. 8. ('iteti by Brand, Pop. An- 
tiq. ii. 239. Mr. Brand, however, has jn-uduced 
no instance of the use of this word by any English , 
writer, excqit Grose’s definition of it; to which he 
lias oildod an cxplaimlion translated from the Latin 
hook already named. Gr. King, of facclious me¬ 
mory, I may add, wilt confirm it.] Good liquor, 
of which there is not even a drop left sufiicient to 
wet one’s nail. Grose. 

To drink .mpernaadum was an ancient custom 
not only in England, but also in several other parts 
of Europe, of -emptying the cup or gloss, and then 
pouring the drop or two that remained at the bot¬ 
tom upon the person’s nail that drank it to shew 
that he was no fllnchcr. Brand. 

I saw some sparks as they were drinking, 

With mighty mirth, and little thinking; 

Tbrir jests were supernaculum, 

I snatch’d the rubies from each thumb; 

And in this crystal have ’em here. Eing, Miscell. p. 385. 
Sui’E'bnai.. adj. [supemust I..at.] 

1. Having an higher position; locally above us. 

By heaven and earth was meant the solid matter and sub¬ 
stance, as well of all the heavens and orbs supernal, as of the 
globe of the earth, and waters which covered it. Rtdegk. 

2. Relating to things above; placed above; celestial; 
heavenly. 

That supernal Judge that stirs good thoughts 
la any brwt of strong authority. 

To look intp the blots and stains of right. Shakspeare. 
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He with frequent intercoane 
Thither tend fait winged metteiigen, 

On erraadt of tupemal grace. _ JItiUon, I*. L. 

Both glorying to have ’reap’d the Stygian flood, 

At goi^, and ^ their own recover’d strength, 

Not by the tuirrance of tupenud pow’r. MUion, P. L. 

SUPERNA'TANT. adj. \supematam, Lat] Swim- 
mi^ above. 

Wmlit the substance dontinued fluid, I could shake it with 
the Mupematani ttienstruum, without making between them any 
tme union. Boplc. 

Supehnata'tion. «. s. [from mpernato, Lat.] I’hc 
act of swimming on the top of any thing. 

Touching the tupernaialion of bodies, take of aquafortis two 
ounces, of quicksilver two drams, the dissolution will not lieur 
a flint as big as a nutmeg. Bacon, Nat. Jlut. 

Bodies are differenced by tupernaialion, as floating on water; 
for chrystal will sink in water, as carrying in its own bulk a 
greater pondcrouty than tlic space of any water it doth occupy; 
and will Uicreforc only swim in molten metal and quicksilver. 

Broum, Vul/^. Err, 

SUPERNA'TURAL. adj, [super and «af«ra/.] 
Being above the powers of nature. 

There resteth cither no way unto salvation, or if any, then 
surely a way which is lupernaturol, a way which could never 
have entered into the heart of a man, ns iiiucb as once to con¬ 
ceive or imagine, if Ood himself bad not revealed it extraor¬ 
dinarily ; for which cause we term it the mystery'or secret way 
of salvation. Hooker. 

When mpematurnl duties arc necessarily exacted, natural are 
not rejected ns needless. Hooker. 

The understanding is secured by the perfection of its own 
nature, or by mipmin/ural assistnnee. TiUoitoii. 

No man can give any rational account how it is possible that 
such a genend flood should come, by any natural means. And 
if it be tupenialural, that grants tlic thing I am proving, namely, 
such a Ktipremc being as can alter the course of nature. 


Wliat mists of providence arc these, 

Through which we cannot sec ? 

So saints by tupernalural power set free - 

Arc left at last in inartyrdoui to die. Hryilen. 

Supebna'tukally. adv. [from stqwrnatnral.'] Jn ii 
manner above the course or power of nature. 

The Son of (j'od cainc to do every thing in niinudc, to love 
tuperiuUurallu, and to pardon infinitely, and even to lay down 
the Sovereign while he assumed the Saviour. Soiilk. 

SuPEBNu'MEitAiiY. udj. [stfjpmiumaairc, Fr. super 
nnd uumeruSf Lai.] Being above a statetl, a luices- 
sary, an usual, or a round number. 

Well if thrown out, as tupernumerarp 
To my just number found ! MiUon, P. L. 

In sixty-threo years there may be lost eichtcen days, omit¬ 
ting the intercalation of one day every fourth year, allowed for 
this quadrant or si.\ hours supemumerarp. Broten. 

The odd or mperniiHierarp si* hours arc not accounted in the 
three years after the leap year. Holder. 

Besides occasional ana ra/icrnumo-orj^ addresses, Hammond’s 
certain perpetual returns exceeded David’s seven times a-<lay. 

FcU. 

The produce of this tax is adc<|uatc to the services for which 
it is designed, and the additional tux is proportioned to the rii- 
pemumerary expence this year. Additon, Freeholder. 

Antiochus began to augment his fleet; Miut the Roman se¬ 
nate ordered his lupernumeraty vessels to he liunit. Arhul/inot. 

A mpemumerarp canon is one who docs not receive any of 
the profits or emoluments of the church, hut only lives nnd 
serves there on a future expectation of some prebend. ApUffe. 

lO'pERPLANT. n.s. [super «aA plant.'] A plant grow¬ 
ing upon aiiotlier plant. 

No lupcrplant is a formed plant but misletoe. Bacon, 
Su'pEEPLUSAGK. «. s. [super and plus, Lat.] Somo- 
thiiig more than enough. 

After this there yet remained a tupeipluiage for the assist¬ 
ance of the neighbour parishes. Fell, 


To SCtBnPo'tmxKAVt. v.'th [super and pmdero, Lat.l 
To weigh over and above. Dia. 

To Su'PEBFBAisE.# V. a. [super and yM-aue.] To 
praise beyond measure. 

To vow, and swear, and tuperprmte my parts. 

When 1 am sure you hate me with your hearts. 

Shaktpeare, Midi. NigWt Hreatn. 
Superprofo'etior. «. s, [super and propoiiiof Lat.] 
Overplus of proportion. 

No defect of velocity, which requires as great utuperpropor- 
. lion iu the cause, can be overcome in an instant. 

Soperpurga'tion. «. s. [superpurgation, Fr. super 
and purgation.] More purgation than enough. 

There happening a luperpnrgation, he declined the repeating 
of that purge. * Witeman, Surgerp. 

Sijpf,rkf-fi.e'xion. m. s. [super and r^xion.] np- 
flexiou of an image reflect!^. 

Place one glass belorc and another behind, you shall see the 
glass behind with the image within tlic glass before, ^d again 
till- glass before in that, and divers such tupci-r^eriont, till the 
species spccici at last die. Bacon, Nat, Hist. 

Nupeksa'liency. «..«. [super and salio, Latin., This 
wore better written supersilicnci,.] The act of leap¬ 
ing upon any tiling. 

'i’lieir coition is by lupersaliqpcp, like that of horses. Brown. 

To .SUPEllSCRFBE. r. a, [sitjier and scribo, Lat.] 
'J’o inscribe upon the top or outside. 

Fahretti and others b.dievc, that by the two fortunes were 
only meant in general the goddess who sent prosperity or af- 
fliciiuns, and produce in meir tiehalf aO ancient monument, 
tujtertcribed. Additon. 

SupEn.s('ai'pTioN. «. s. [.utprr and scriptio, Lat.] 

1. The act of superscribing. 

2. That wiiich is written on the top or outside. 

Doth this churlish tupcrtcriptioti 

Portend some alteration in good will. Shaktjjcare, Hen. VI. 

Read me the tupericriplion of these letters; I know not 
which is which, Shaktpeare, I^mon. 

No tu/wrse)ipliotu of fiimc. 

Of honour or good name. Suckling. 

J learn of iiiy cxpcricnrc, not by talk, 

How coiintci feit a coin they are who friends 
Bear in tlicsr tuperaeri}dion ; in prosperous days 
'J'hcy swarn^ but in adverse withdraw their head. 

MUim, S. A. 

It is enough her stone 
May honour’d la’ with tiiftertcrifilion 
Of the sole lady, who hml now’r to move 
The great Nurthmiibcrlaim. Waller. 

SiM'F.R.sE'(;iii.An.* udj. [«//w aud secular.] Above 

ilio world. 

Let IIS, saith lie, celebrate this feast, not in a panegyrical but 
divine, not in a worldly but suptrteeular manner* . 

Bp. Hall, Setii. p, 30a. 
Tn .St i*KB.sE'wE. V. a. [super and sedeo, Latin.] To 
make void or inefficacious by superiour power ; to 
set aside. 

Passion is the drunkenness of the mind; niid therefore in its 
present workings not controulahlc by reason; for as ranch as 
the proptT efli'ct of it is, for the time, to tupertede the work¬ 
ings of reason. South. 

In this genuine acceptation of chance, nothing is sujppos^ 
that can tupertede the known laws of natural motion. BenHkp. 

SUPERSE'DEAS. n, s. [In law.] Is a writ which 
lieth in divers and sundr^ cases; in oil which it sig^ 
iiifics a command or request to stay or forbear the 
doing of that which iu appearance of law were to be 
done, were it not for the cause whereupon the writ 
is granted: for example, a man regularly is to have 
surety of peace against Wm of whom he will swear 
that he is afraid; and the justice retjuired hereunto 
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cotUMit doiy kirn; ^ if tbe p«i^ be fbnnerfy 
tyoimd to the peaces in ^laaoeiy or dsenrher^i tbie 
'writ Beih to eUiy tbe justice fiom doing that, whidi 
otherwise he might not deny. (XaeL 

The fiv dktsace of thu county from the couit heth effiirdeil 
it a typerttdtn from taken and purreyoun. Carew. 

SucEB^svicEAffiLE. [wjper and senricealde.'} 

Over officious; more than is necessary or required. 

A glaH.gaang, tupertermceaNe, fimcol rogue. Shaitpeaie, 

SUPERSTITION. «. s. [«(pcrs<iVi(WJ, Fr. stgtersti- 
tio, Lnt] 

1. Unnecessary fear or scruples in religion; obscrv' 
ance of unnecessary and uncommanded rites or 
practices; religikt without morality. 

* A rev’rent fear, kuch iuperitUton rekns 

Among the rude, ev*n then possesb’d tne twains. Dtjiden. 

2. Rite or practice proceeding from scrupulous or 
timogpus religion. In diis sense it is plural. 

They the tnuh 

With tupertfittmu and traditioni tmnt. MUItm, P. L. 

If we had a religion that cono'.ted in absurd tupmbttatu, 
that had no rei^ra to the perfection of our nature, people 
might well be glad to have some part of their life excused fiom 
it. Law. 

3. False religion; reverente of beings not proper ob¬ 
jects of reverence; false wordiip. 

Tliey had certain questions against mra of then own »«pri- 
ttifion. -drft, \xv. 19 . 

4. Over-nicety; exactness too scrupuffius. 
Sufebsii'tionist.# n. s. [from sfiperslr/ion.] One 

who is addicted to superstition. 

Our Saviour certainlj concaved high indignation and soirow 
in his heart, while he observed that ticorn ami contempt ilios** 
blind MupfnUtonut$, the Jews, bore agiunst the [loor uespisid 
Gentiles, ui thus profaning their plac e of wortiiip. 

Afore, Mytt. <yf GoiUijus»,{iC6o,) p.4J 7- 
Every vain-glorious tupetiMunul, that would make a show 
ill thefiesh. Mon-, ut mpi. p.49t* 

SuPBBSTi'Tious.'f' adj. {superstitieux, Fr. uijH-tshiio- 
sus, Lntin.j 

1. Addicted to superstition; full of idle fancies or 
scruples with regard to religion. 

At the Mndling of the fire, andlighung of cmidlcs, they say 
certain prayers, and use some other suprtsiaioM ntes, which 
show that they honour the fire and the light. Spetuci, 

Nature’s own aork it seem’d, nature taught art. 

And to a tuptn^itum* ej the haunt 

Of wwHl-goub and woua-nymnht. Mdton, P, R. 

A venerable wood. 

Where ntes divine were paid, whose holy hair 

Was kept and cut with $ujie^*titioui care. Dtyden, 

2. Ovci accurate; scrupulous lieyond need. 

Have Iwitb aU my lull affections _ ^ 

Still met the king? lov’d him next heaven? obey’d him ? 

Bara out of fondness imtrtltltout to him? 

And am I thus rcwarded? Shakipiate, Hen. f'lJI, 


SurEBBTi'TiouSLY. adv. [from supet sfittoin.'] 

I. In a superstitious manner; with erioiicous re- 
liglon. 

^erc reigned in tlus island a king, whose memory of all 
latbets we most adore; jkA mperttatouilp, but as a drone in- 
ftniment. ' Jiaion, 

^ With too much care. * 

^ Ncatiier of these metliods sl.*>uld be too scmpuloudy and 
u fe nl itiotuly pursued. WatU, J^tek, 

Si/VERSTi'tiousiiess.# n. s, [from stgierstHion.^ The 
gtate of being superstiUous. 
p«maMhfiiMw. also bys prynce’s pleasure, which hath wylled 
* all impenlpcyoiuiume to be taken away from the ccremonycs. 

^ Ralr, Tat a Cotfte, (ij43.) foJ. as. 
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7b SoPSBSTRA^iN. V. a, [upcr and dnin'i* strain 
beyond tbe just stretdi. 

In tin strsiiungof a string, Ae fiirther it it sti«iiMd,tbeisiif 
wapmttrakmg gow to a note. Saeon, 

7b SUPERSTRU'CT. v. a. superstniettis, 

Latin.] To build upon any uing. 

Two notions of fundamentals may be conedved, one signi¬ 
fying tiiat whereon our eternal bliss is immediately npe n t n uted, 
the other whereon our obedience to the faiUi of Christ is 
fiiunded. Maamoiid. 

If his habit of sin have not corrupted his princi;dai, the vi¬ 
cious Christian may tiiink it reasonable to reform, and the 
preacher may hope to superttmel good life upon luA a foun¬ 
dation. Haomond on Fundamtntah, 

Tills is the only proper basis on which to tvpenhud first 
innocent, and then virtue. Dee. of Chr. Pvdp, 

SopcBSTiiu'cTioN.'f' «. s. [frotn srrpCTsfrwf.] An 
edifice raised on any thing. 

Trees sprout not cross lAc ^ and sapless beams; nor do 
spars and tiles spring with a natural uniformity into n roof, and 
tnat out of stone and morter: these arc not the works of na¬ 
ture, but svpmO«c/ionr and addiuons to her, as the supplies 
of art. Ptatkon on Ihr Cittd, Art. i. 

I want not to improve the honour of the living by iiiipainng 
tliat of the dead, and my own profcs loii hath taught me not 
to erect new mpttthwtioni upon an old ruin. Deiihaui. 

SuPLBM’iiu'cTivr.. adj. [from supetstruct.} Built upon 
something cist*. 

He that IS so sure of his particular election, ns to resolve he 
t 111 never fall, must necessarily resolvc,tliat what were dimikeii- 
nc's m another, is not so m him, aud nothing but the removing 
Ills iiindaiiicntal error can rescue him from the siiprtehucttiH, 
be It III vci so gross. Hanmond. 

S» i»i nsiBu'cTUBE. A. s. [sirpci and s/>Ac/A>r.] lliat 
wiucli IS ruibcd or built upon something else. 

lie who biulds upon the present, builds upon the narrow 
comp.iss at a point; and wlicic the ioundatiun is so narrow, 
the wprntiMtuti cannot be high and strong too. Sovlh 
Piirgaton W.IS not known in the priimtivc church, and is 
. .V iupeiiftutfnu upon tlie Christian rebgioii. TiUoUon. 

You have added to your natural endowments the nipentruc- 
fuift ol study. Drydea. 

SiiPLitsnBsrA'NTiAi,. adj. [.swyAr and stdistanttal.} 
More than aiibatantial. 

SuPFBbu'BH.r.^ adf. \supe} and suidle.} Over subtle. 

It saiiitimony and a trail vow lictwixt an erring barbarian 
and a tmwisiJdlc Vcncuaii tm not too hard tor my wits. 

* Shak^eatt, OlheUo. 

SUPERVACA'NEOUS.'f adj, Isupervacan^, Lat] 
Superfluous; needless; unnecessary; serving to no 
purpose. Ditt, 

Ilavuii'm my former letters made a flying progress through 
the European world, and taken a view of the several languages, 
dialecte, and siib-dialeits, wherel^ people converse with one 
another; and being now wind-bound for Africk, 1 held it not 
altogether srcuomeanecim to take a review of them. 

Howell, Lett, {dot, i6to,) iL 6o. 
Supehvaca'neously. adv. [from the adjective.] Need- 
lessly. 

SoPEBVAtA'HEOussESb. «. s. [from thc odjcctivc.] 
Needlossness. Bailey, 

To SUPERVE'NE. v, n, \mperoenio^ Lat.] To come 
as an extraneous addition. 

Hts good-will, when placed on any, was so fixed and rooted, 
that even tiptrottang vice, to whien he had the greatest detes¬ 
tation imaginable, could not easily remove it. 

Pell, Lfe Samnond. 
Snch a mutual gravitation can never peperveae to matter, 
uoless impressed by a divine power. _ Benttev. 

Sppebve'hiemt. ai^, {swperoenims, Latin.] Addeu; 
additional. 

If it were unjust to murder John, the eupeeaeiuent oath did 
not extenuate the fact, or obl^ the jurer oato it Brown. 
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That brarn^ af belief was in him suptrumient to Cbriitian 
practice ■»<! >>ot all Cbriitian practice built on tiub 
. ' ' * < Hammond. 

SupHEVE'uTiON.'f' n. s. [from superoene.2 The act of 
saperveninff. 

An ennoiiMircontract may be broken oiT by the tupervention 
of a legu kindred, inexpected. Htdl, Catet of Comdence, 

To SUMfiVrSE.'f V. a. Isuper and visus, Latin.] 
To ovMwk; to oversee; to intend. 

The small time I tnpervited the elass-house, I got antoug 
thoM Voietians some smatterings of the Italian tonge. 

Howell, LeU.{dat. i6i8,) i. i. .1. 

M. Bayle speaks of the vexation of the iupermsing of the 
press, in terms to feeling that they move compassion. 

m Congreve. 

Su'pERVi8E.5lb «. s. [from the verb.] Inspcctlbn. Not 
in use. 

That on the tuperme, no leisure bated. 

No, not to stay tne grinding of the axe. 

My head should be struck oif. Shakepcarc, Hamlet. 

SuPEiivi'sioN.* «. s. [from supervise.'} Act of super¬ 
vising. 

I have a confmsed remembrance of having seen an old dona¬ 
tion, for the sustenance of a perpetual lump to burn before the 
high-altar in the royal chapel at Islip, under the trust and *»/;c'r- 
vifion of the abbots of Westminster. 

Wartott, Hist, if Kiddington, p. 17. 

SuPEBVi'soii. M. s. [from supervise.} An ovci’scer; 
an inspector; a sujtcrintcndant. 

A supavisor may signify an overseer of the poor, 
an ins;>cclur of the customs, a surveyor of the liigii- 
ways, a supervisor of tlic excise. fVal/s, Logick. 

How satisfv’d, my lord! 

Would you be supervisor, grossly gape on ? Sliakspctirc. 

I am informed of the author and supervisors of tiiis painpldrt. 

Jh^den. 

To SuPERVi'vE. V. n. Isujter and ot’oo.] To overlive; 
to outlive. 

Upon what principle can the soul be imagined to be naturally 
mortal, or what revolutions in nature will it not be able to rtv 
sist andsMTicrviacP Clarke. 

SoiUNA'TiON.'f’ «. s. [supination, Fr. from supino, 
Latin.] 

1 . The act of lying, or state of being laid with the face 
upward. 

2. In anatomy, the position of the hand, in which 
the palm is lifted upwards, or exposed. 

Th^ [the muscles] cun perform—flexion, extension, prona- 
tion, supination, the tonick motion, drciimgyration; and all 
sthese with so great expedition a^d amlity, that they arc much 
sooner done uibii smd, yea as soon douc as thought on. 

Smith ou Old Age, p. 62. 

SUPI'NE. adj. [supinus, Latin.] 

1. Lying with the face upwanl: opposed to^ro»e. 

Upon these divers (lositions in man, wherein tlic spine can 
only be at right lines with the thigh, arise those remarkable 
postiues, prone, supine, and erect. Brown, Vidg. Err. 

At lura he lanc’d his spear, and pierc’d his breast; 

On th^ard earth the Lycian knock’d his head. 

And laywpine; and forth the spirit flCd. Drpden. 

What advantage hath a man by this erection above other 
animals, the faces of most of them being more supine than ours. 

Uatf OH the Creation. 

2. Leaning backwards with exposure to the sun. 

If the vine. 

On rising ground be plac’d, or hills supine. 

Extend thy loose battalions. Hruden. 

3 . Negligrat; careless; indolent; drowsy; thoughtless; 
inattentive. 

Tbesc men suffer by tbmr absence, ulence, n^ligencc, or 
st^tine creduli^. Eing Charles. 

V Supine amiJu our flowing store 
We slept securely. Dryden. 


am? 


Sandps. 


Ihyden. 


Supine in Sylvia’s snowy araH.lie.Jia(, 

And all the busy cares of ufiideftw. Taller. 

Be became pusillanimous and sdpme, and c^mly exposed to 
aiw teasptation. HWiMnL 

Su'iIne. n.s. ‘[si^n, French; supinum, Latin.] In 
Latin Oraimnar, a term si^fying a particular kind 
of verbal noun. 

Sopi'nelv. adv. [from supine.] 

1. With the face upward. 

2 . Drowsily; thoughtlessly; indoJeotly. 

Who on tile beds of sin tu^nely 11 ^ 

They in the summer of their am shall die. 

Tile old imprison’dkiifg, 

Whose lenity first pleas’d the gaping crowd; 

But when long try’d,and found rapaefaoood. 

Like .ffisop’s lug, tliey leapt upon his bmK. 

He panting on thy breast supinely lies. 

While with thy.heavcnly form lie f(^s his famish’d eyes. 

Dryden,,Luc. 

Wilt thou then repine 
To labour for thyself? and rather chuse 
To lie supiue/y, hoping Heaven will bless 
Thy slighted muits, and give thee bread uneam’d ? PhUips, 

Beneath a verdant laurel’s shade, 

Horace, immortal bard ! supinely laid. Prior. 

Sci'i'neness. n. s. [from supine.} 

t. Posture with tlie face upward. 

2 . Drowsiness; carelessness: indolence. 

When this door is open to lefDisscnters in, coRndering their 
industry and our supineness, they may in a very few years grow 
to a majority in the house of commons. SuAfl, 

Supi'nity. n. St [from supine.} 

1. Posture of lying with the face upwards. 

2 . Carelessness; indolence; thoughtlessness. 

The fourth cause of errour is a supimly or neglect of enqu^, 
even in matters wherein we doubt, rather believing than going 
to see. Brown, Vutg. Err. 


Su'ppAOF..* n. s. [from To sup.} What may be sup¬ 
ped; pottage. 

Their tables, when they gave themselves to fiisting, had not 
that usual furniture of such ilishcs as do cherish blood with 
blood; but fur food they had bread; for suppage, s^; aud for 
sauce, herbs. Hooker, Mccl, PoL v. § 7 a. 

Suppaepa't’on.# n. s. [from suppalpor, hate.' to 
wheedle.] Act of enticing by soft; words. 

Let neitlicr bugs of fear, nor suppalpations of favour, weaken ' 
your hands. Bp. Hall, St. Patd's Combat. 

Thou art a courtier, and hast laid a plot to rise; if obsemuous 
servility to the great; if those gifts in the bosom, which our 
blunt ancestors would have termed bribes; if plausible svpptd^ 
potions, if restless importuuities will hoisc tbcc; thou wilt 
mount! Seasonable Serm. (1644,) p. 30. 

Soi’i’ARASiT-\'TioN.* «. s. [from supparositoT, Lat. 
to flatter.] The act of flattering or paying servile 
court to. 

Here cozening in barguns, there breaking of promises ; here 
perfidious underminings, there flattering supparamtaliom. 

Bp. Hall, Fast Serm. (1618.) 

•SuppEnA'ifEous. adj. [sub and pcs, Lat.] Placed un¬ 
der the feet. 

He Itad slender legs, but^ encreased by riding after meals; 
that is, the humour descended upon their pcndulosity, tb^ 
having no support or suppedancoui stability. Brown. 

To Suppe'oitate.# v. a. [suppeditOf Latin.] To 
sii])ply. 

Those things there is a lo^cal poiribili^ for us to do, and 
strenrth sufficient suppedHated. Hammond, Works, iv. 372. 

Whosoever is able to suppeBtate all dungs to the sufficing 
of all must have an infinite power. 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. r. 

SU'PPEll. «.s. [sotmer, Fr. See Sup.] The last 
meal of the day; me evening repast. 

To-night we hold a wWinn t^per, Shakspeire. 
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4 The pfilace buUt bv Reuh mt and proud, 

Awported a huomd |dllani itood. Dryden. 

Ilie oripnal community of alt thing* appearing from riiii 
donation of Crod, the sovereignty of Adam, built iq;ion hii 
private dominion, moft M, not having any foundation to 
Moport it, Locke. 

a. To endure any tiling painful without being over- 
cojhe. 

Stroiwly to suffer and tupport our pains. 

CottlcTst thou $uppori that burden ? 

This fierce demeunour, and his insolence, 

’ Hie patience of a god could not tuppoH. 

3. To endure; to bear. 

She scarce awoke her eyes could keep, 

Unable to eupporl the fumes of tleqi. 

None can tupport a diet of flesh and water without adds, os 
salt, vinegar, and bread, without falling into a putrid fever. 

Arbuthnot. 

4. To Bustain; to keep from faintiiig. 

With inward consolations recompens’^ ^ 
hsAottiupporied. MUton, P.L. 

Spppo'rt.*}" n. s. Isupfori, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Act or power of sustaining. 

Tfaougli the idea wc have of a norse w stone be but the col¬ 
lection of those several sensible qualities which we find united 
in them, yet, because we cannot conceive how they should 
subsist alone, we suppose them existing iu and supported by 
some common subject, which support we denote by the niunc 
substance, though it be certain we have no clear idea of that 
suMoW. ’ Locke. 

3. F^p; sustaining power. 

3. Necessaries of lite.. 

Theirs be the produce of the soil! 

O may it still reward their toil 1 
Nor ever the defenceless train 

Of cUn^g infants ask luvport in vain ! Skeiutoue. 

4. Maintenance; supply. 

Let us next consider the ward, or person within age, for 
whose assistance and support these guarditius arc constituted 
by law. Blackstoru-. 

iiiTppo'BTABLE. at^. \mpportahU, Fr. from mjrport.'] 
Tolerable; to be endured. It may be ubse^ed that 
Shakspeare accents the first syllable. 

As great to me, as late; and, supporta/de 
To make the dear loss, have I means much weaker 
Than you may call to comfort you. Skaktgeare, Tempest. 

Alterations in the project of uniting Christians might be 
very support able, as things in their own nature indiflerent. 

Swift. 

I wish that whatever j'urt of misfortunes they must bear, 
may be rendered tupporttdde to them. Pope. 

Suppo'BTABLENESB.-f* w.s. [from siipportablc.')^ The 
state of being tolerable. 

It hath an in^ence on the svpportableness of the burthen. 

Hawmond, Works, iv. 477. 
Si;ppo'iiTAKCE.'f ‘7 [from sujiport; old French, 
Sitppobta'tion. 5 supportation.'] Maintenance; 
support. Both these weirds arcTobsolete. 

Give some supportance to the bending twigs. Shakspearct 
Ifis quarrel he finds scarce worth talking of, therefore draw 
for the tujiporlance of his vow. Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 

The benefited su^dCt should render some small portion of 
' his^n, for the supportalion of the king’s ci^nce. Bacon. 
’ Hu: fom promises and supportations of a fmthfol God. 

Bp. Hull, Rem. p. 585. 

SuW’o'HTEB.'f* i|.s. [from yw/yort.]. 

One that supimris. 


supporters t 



roust walk by us upon mtber hand, ‘ 

are you. Staktpeare, Meat, for Meat. 
cannot be founded in notiiing, and the 

_as n tt^spo^., or a support, is not repro- 

miad.bv ony-df^oct idea. , Locke. 

whljoli thii)g is borne up from 




TiiesoGlutt and <anM«dertiff,iowefii are figured. ■ Baeon. 

We shall be discharged of mur load ; bat you, thaf are de¬ 
signed for beams and riloll bear. L’Estrange. 

There it no loss of room at the bottom, as there is in a 
building set upon stmArters. Mortimer. 

3. Sustainer; comforter. 

The saints have a companion and supporter in all thdr 
miseries. _ South. 

4. Maintaiiier; defender.. 

The beginning of the earl of Essex I miut attribute in great 
part to my lord of Leicester; but yet as an introducer or tup- 
porter, not as a teacher. ■* WoUott. 

Such prupositions as these are competent to blast and defame 
any cause which requires such aids, and standi iu need of such 
tujmoriers. Uawmond. 

All examples represent iimrolitudc as sitting in its throne, 
with pride at its right hancH and cruelty at its left; worthy 
supporters of such a reigning impiety. South. 

Love was uo more, when Toyaltr was gone, 

The great supporter of his awnil throne. Dryden. 

5. Supporters. [In heraldry.] Figuresof beasts, birds, 
and sometimes of human beings, which support the 
arms. 


More might be added of helms, crests, mantles, and sup¬ 
porters. Camden. 

Unless this should be esteemed a rctick, I know of iiu other, 
of this once magnificent monastery, except the rude capital of 
a pillar with a date in the stone-work 1484, surmounted by a 
stone-escochcon of arms with supfutrters, preserved in the 
Vicar’s Garden at Eiishum. Warton, Hut. of Kiddington, p. 14. 

Suppo'rtful.* aiij. ^support and JiiU.'] Abounding 
with support. Not used. 

Upon the Eolian god’s supportfull wings, 

With chearefull shouts, they parted from the shore. 

Mir. for Mag. p, 8*i. 

Suppo'btment.* «. 4. [fronisi/ppor#.] Support. Ob¬ 
solete. 


Not taking efibrt by ttm supportment of Spiun. 

WottoH, Bem.p.^^;l). 

Prclaty in her fleshly supportmenfs, in her carnal doctrine of 
ceremony and tradition. MUton, Reas, of Ch. Gov. B. 2. 
Suppo'sABLE. adj. [from stqpose."] Tliat may be sup¬ 
posed. 

Invincible ignorance is, in the far greatest nuinlicr of men, 
ready to be confronted ogniiist ilie necessity of their believing 
all the severals of any supposaUe catalogue. Hammond. 

Suppo'sAE. n.s, [from suppose.^ Position without 
proof; imagination; beliefi 
Young Forlinbras, 

Holding a weak supposal of our worth. 

Thinks our state to be out of frame. Shakspeare. 

Little can be looked for towards tiie advancement of natural 
theoiy, but from those that are likely to mend our prospect: 
the defect of events, and sensible appearances, suffer us to pro¬ 
ceed no fiirther towards sdence, than to imp^ect guesses and 
' timorDiis stipposals. Gtanoitte, Seeps. Pref. 

When this comes, our former supposal of sufficient grace, as 
. of the preaching of the Word, and God’s calls, are utterly at 
an end. Hammond. 

Interest, with a Jew, never proceeds but upoh supposal at 
least of a firm and sufficient bottom. SoM. 

Artful men endeavour to entangle thoughtless women by 
bold ttgtposalt and offers. Rschardsoa, Clarissa. 

To SUPPO'SE. V. a. \suppoKry Fr. suppono, Lat.] 

I. To lay down without proof; to advance by way of 
’ argument or Jliustration without maintaining the 
truth of tlie position. 

Where we meet with all the indications and evidences of 
such a thing as the thing is capable of, tujtpoting it to be true, 
it must needs be very irrational to m^e any doubt of it. 

Witkias, 

3 . To admit without proof. 

This is to be entertained as a firm ipnciple, that when we 
have as great SMurance that a thing Is, os we could possibly, 
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tn^tpoung it wav, • ongi^.not-to make an; donlit of its ex¬ 
istence. TiUoiton. 

Suppote some to negKgeittthat they will not be brought to 
learn by gratle wa^ .yet it does not thence follow that the 
rough discipline of the cudgel ia to be used to ait. Locke, 

3. To imagine; to believe without examination. 

Tell false Edward, thy enppoted king, 

That Lewis of France^ sending over maskers. Skaktpearc. 

Let not my lord tu^ote that they have slain all the king’s 
sons; for Ai^on only is slain. a Sam. xiii. 3a. 

I nppoee 

We should compel them to a quick result. Mdton, P. L. 

4. To require ns previous. 

This tnppotOh something, witliout evident ground. Hak. 

5. To make reasonably supposed. 

One falsehood always mppotet another, and renders all you 
can say suspected. Fewmle Quixote. 

6. To put one thing by fraud in the place of another. 
Suppo'sE. n. s. [from the verb.] Supposition; position 

without proof; uncvidenccd conceit. 

We come short of our mppote so far. 

That after seven years' siege, yet Troy-walls stand. Shakupeare. 

Is Egj'pt’s safety, and the king’s, and your’s. 

Fit to be trusted on a bare luppoie 

That he is honest ? Drpdeti, Cleonteuet. 

Swppo'SEB. n. s. [from su]>posc.'\ One that supposes. 

Thou bast by marringe^iade thy daughter mine. 

While countericit tuppoteri blear’d thine eyne. Shaktpeare. 

Supposi'tion. ». s. Isiqtpositioti, Fr. from stip/iose.^ 
Position laid down; hypothesis; imagination yet 
unproved. 

In saying he is a good man, understand me that he is suffi. 
cient; yet liis means are in mppoation. Skakspearc. 

.Sing, syren, for.thyself, and 1 will dote; 

Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hairs. 

And as a bed I’ll take thee, and there lyc; 

And in that glorious lupimilioii tliink 

He gains by death, that hath such means to die. Shuktfirarr. 

This is only an infallibility upon eupposiliau, that if a thing 
be true, ;t is impossible to be false. TiHoitim. 

Such an original irresistible notion is neither requisite upon 
tuppoiition of a Deity, nor is pretended to by religion. 

Bentley. 

Supposi'tional.* aij. [from supposiiion.'] Hjpo- 
thctical. 

Men and angels, indeed, have also a certain kuowlcdp of 
future things, but it is not absolute, but only mppotUioiutl. 

South, Senn. ix. 337. 

Suppositi'tious. adj. [from mpposiius, supposititim, 
Latin.] 

1. Not genuine; put by n trick into the place or cha¬ 
racter belonging to another. 

The destruction of Mustapha was so fatal to Solynian’s line, 
ai the succession of the Turks from Solyman is suspected to 
be of strange blood; for that Sclymus II. was thought to be 
mppoeUitiotu. Bacon. 

It is their opinion that no man ever killed his father; but 
that, if it should ever happen, the reputed son must have been 
illegitimate, euppoiititioas, or begotten in adultery. Addam. 

There is a Latin treatise among the iiifpotilUiout pieces, 
ascribed to 4thanurius. Walcdand. 

2 . Supposed; imaginary; not real. 

Some alterations in the glolic tend rather to the benefit of 
the earth, and its productions, than their destniction, as alt 
these nppotiHliou* ones manifestly would do. IVoodward 

Suppo 81 Ti'tiousi.y.* adv. [from supjiositttitm.'} By 
auppositioD. 

St^potUiikmily he derives it from the Lune Montes 15 de¬ 
grees south. Sir T. Herbert, Trap. p. 31. 

Suppobiti'tiousn ESS. n.s. [from sw/jposifif joms.] State 
of being counterfeit. 

SuPPo'smvE.# adj. [from sigytosition.^ Supposed; 
including s supposition. 


You eon infer from hence but only > MmMsffwe necessity 
of having an inMible guide, and that grounded upon a fiilse 
supposition. ChiUiigworth, Bel of Prat. ch. a. $ 145. 

Nor was his burial only represented typicaUy, fant foretold 
prophetically, both by a tuppotUive intimation, and by an ex¬ 
press prediction. Pearvm oh the Creed, Alt 4. 

SuPFo'siTivE.# n. s. What implies supposition; 
as, £/: 

The euppontives denote connection, but assert not actual 
existence; the positives imply both the' one and the other. 

Harrit, Ilermet, B. t. cb. av 

Suppo'siTivEEY. adv. [from mppdst;.'} Upon stqfpo- 
sition. 

The unreformed sinner may have some hope mppotUieely, if < 
he do change and repent: the lioncst penitent may hope posi¬ 
tively. Hammond. 

Suppo'siTOKY. n. s. Isupposiloire, Fr. supposUorumit 
Lat.] A kind of solid clyster. 

Nothing relieves the head more than the piles, therefore 
tuppotiioriet of honey, aioei, and rock-salt ought to be trim]. 

Arbuihnotf 

To SUPPRE'SS. V, a. [jsupprimo, mppressus, Lst. 
supprimrr, Fr.] 

1. To crush; to overpower; to overwhelm; to sub¬ 
due; to reduce from any state of activity or com¬ 
motion. 

Glo’ster would have armour out of the Tower, 

To rrowu himself king and supprra the prince. 

Shaktpeare, Hen. VI. 

Every rebellion, when it is luppreued, doth make the subject 
weaker, and the prince stronger. Haviet on Ireland. 

Sir William Herbert, with a well armed and ordered com¬ 
pany, set sharply upon them ; and oppressing some of the for- 
wardcst of them by death, tuppretsed the residue by fear. 

Heyward. 

2. To conceal; not to tell; not to reveal. 

Things not reveal’d, which the invisible King, 

Only omniscient, hath tuppresid in night. MiUtm, P. L. 

Still she snjprestct the name, and this keeps him in a pleas¬ 
ing suspense; and, in the very close of her speech, she indi¬ 
rectly mentions it. Broome on the Odyltey. 

3. To keep in ; not to let out. 

WelLd'd’st thou, llichard, to tupjireu thy voice; 

For had tne passions of tliy heart burst out, 

1 fear we sliould have seen dccyplier'd there 

More rancorous spight, more furious raging broils. Shaktpeare. 

So ppre'ssion. «. s. {supjtrcmon, Fr. supjrressio, Lat« 
from suppr-ess.'} 

1. The act of suppressing. 

2. Not publication. 

You may depend upon a tupprestion of these verses. Pojie. 

SuppuE'ssiVE.^k adj, [from su^nm.] Suppressing; 
overpowering; concealing; keeping in. 

Johnson gives us expressive and oppressive, but neither im¬ 
pressive nor tuppretiivc, though proceeding as obviously from 
their respective sources. Seward, Lett. li. 134. 

SuppBE'sson.'f' n, s. [from suppress.'] One that sup¬ 
presses, crushes, or conceals. Sfieneood. 

To SU'PPUllATE. V. a. pus puris, Lat. sup- 
purcr, Fr.] To generate /«« or matter. 

This disease is generally fetal: if it tuppurtOet the pus, it 
is evacuated into the lower belly, where it produceth piitre- 
fectioil. AthutmU OH Biel. 

To Su'pputtATE. V. 71 . To grow to pus. 

Suppuua'tion. m. i. Isuppuration, Fr. from suppu- 
rale.] * 

I. .The ripening or change of the matter of a tumour 
into pus. " * 

If the inflammation be gone too far towards a t^ppttreUivu, 
then it must be pramotedwith siippiiretives, and by 
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' ■ . Thit gmit attritioii mait produce e oreat propenuty to the 
putmont elkaliiie condition of the fluidi, end cem^ently 
to nyifhindtoM. AriutAitot on MbrntmU. 

2 . The dtatter suppurated. 

The great phytician of loult wmetimei cannot cim without 
cutting ui: lin baa feitered inwardly, and he muK lance the 
' impofuum^ to let out death with the tuppuration, SinM. 

, Sv'rrvnATtVE.'f’ adj. {sappteratift FV. from suppu¬ 
rate.'} Digestive; generating matter. 

- Cotgrave^ and ^emood. 

Su'nnnuTivE.’i^ n. s. A suppurating medidne. 

If the inflaminidion be gone too far toward! a rappuration, 
then it muat be promoted mth tuppuratitet, and opened by 
incirion. fyiseman. Surgery. 

Sufputa'tion. ». s. [sM/ijwfafioR, Fr. supputo, Lat] 
Reckoning; account; calculation; computation. 

From these differing properties of day and year arise diffi¬ 
culties in carrying on and reconciling the tupputation of time 
. in long measures. Holder on Time. 

The Jews saw every day their Messiah still farther removed 
from them ; that the promises of dimr doctors, about bis speedy 
manifestations, were false: that the predictions of the ptimbets, 
whom tii^ codd now no longer understand, were covered with 
obscurity j that bU the supputaHom of titnc eithar terminated 
in Jesus Christ, or were without a period. fVeil. 

To Sokpi/te. V. a. tfrom supptdo, Lat] To reckon; 
to calculate. 

.SU'PRA, [Latin.] In composition, signifies ahmxt 
or before. 

'.SDPaALAPSA'RUN.7 {sttpa and lapsus, Latin.] 
-Suprala'fsary. 5 Antci^ent to the foil of man. 
Supralafba'rian.# n. s. One who maintains the 
supralapsatian doctrine. 

The eupralaptariant, with whom the object of Uic decree is 
homo eondittu, man created, not yet fallen; and the sublapsa> 
rians, with whom it is man fallen, or the corrupt mass. 

Hammond. 

The eupraHaptariam think, that God docs only contidcr his 
own gloiy in all that he does; and that whatever is done, 
arises, as from its first cause, from the decree of God; that, in 
this decree, God, considering only the manifbstation of his 
own glory, intended to make the world, to put a race of men 
in it, to constitute them under Adam as tiietr fountain and 
hesui; that he decreed Adam’s sin, the lapse of his posterity, 
and Christ’s death, together vdth the salvation or damnation 
of sudi as should be most for his glory; that to those, who 
were to be saved, he dec-‘jed to give such efficadous assist- 
.ances, as should certainly put than in the way of salvation; 
and to these, whom he rejected, he decreed to give such 
assistances and means only, as should render them inexcus¬ 
able ; that all men do continue in a state of grace or of sin, 

■ land shall be saved or damned, according to that first decree. 

Burnet on the 39 Artklet, Art. 17. 
■SGrpRAMrxj'MfiAMR.’ik adJ. [sujtra and mundane,} Above 
tlie world. 


He that was ia the form of Go^ clothed with all the majesty 
and ^oiy of the lupramundane life, yet emptied biniself of arl 
this unspeakable fweity, and took upon nim the form of a 
servmt. Hally wed, Sdv. 0/ SouU, (1677,) p. 19. 

Beings divine, lupramundane, and unchangeaule. 

Harrit, Three Treatieet, Kotet. 

SupRAVt/ioAH. a^. [supra and mdgar.} Above the 
vulgaxk 

None of these motives can prevul with a man to fumitii 
himself with tuprmeulgar and noble qualities. Colder. 


fiknpkK'aiACP. n, t. [from stgnr^e.} Highest place; 
burfimt authority; state of bdug supreme. 

. ah sppsoijmy be made unto any <me of higher power, in 
SSodi as the order of your discipline admitteth no standing 
. iMqiiilltj ef eomtis no tpuitual jbdge to have toy nnHaiuy 
. .jliMtior oaeiirA, but as many siiprMiBdss as there ore parishes 
. aSltoverel eoct^Bgatiem. Hooker. 
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As we under l>eav*n are scqireme bead. 

So, nnder him, that filwat npremaey. 

Where we do toga, me will alone uphold. 

Shahpeare, K. John. 

I am aiham’d that women 
Should seek for lui^ npremacy, and iway. 

When they are bound to serve, love, and obey. Shelupeare. 

Put to proof his high tiqirnm^, * 

Whether uphdd fay strength, or chaMe, or fate. Mdton, P. L. 

Henry Vlll. baa no intention to change relidon: be con¬ 
tinued to bum protestants after he bed cast on the pape't 
tupremacy. Steijl. 

You’re formed Iqr nature for this ^ypremaey, which it grant¬ 
ed from the distinguishing character of your writing. JDryden. 

From some wild curs that from their masters ran, T 
Abhorring the tupremacy of man, > 

In woods and caves the rebel race be^n. ) Dryden. 

Supremacy of nature, or tupremacy of perfection, is to be 
possessed of all perfection, and the highest excellency possible. 

Waterkmd. 

_ To deny him tbit tupremacy is to dethrone the Deity, and 
pve his kingdom to another. Rogert. 

SUPRE'ME. adj. [supremus, Lat.] 

1. Highest in dignity; highest in authority. It may 

be observed, that superiour is used oi^ of local 
elevation, but supreme only of intellectnal or po¬ 
litical. « 

At no man serveth God, and loveth him not; to nrither can 
any man sincerely love God, and not extremely abhor that tin 
which is the highest degree of treason against the tupreme 
Guide and Monarch of the whole world, with whose divine 
autliority and power it investeth others. Hooker. 

The god of soldiers. 

With the consent of tupreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness. Skaktpeare, Coriol. 

My soul akes 

To know, when two authorities are up. 

Neither ttgoreme, how soon confusion 
May enter ’twixt the gap of both. Sktdetpeare, Coriol. 

This strength, the scat of Deity tupreme. MUton, P. L, 

The monarch oak, the patriarai of the trees. 

Shoots rising up, and spreads by slow degrees; 

Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 

Supreme in state, and in three more decays. Dryden. 

2. Highest; most excellent. 

No single virtue we could most commend. 

Whether the wife, the mother, or the friend; 

For she was all in that tupreme degree, 

That as no one prevail’d, to all was she. Dryden. 

To him both iieaven 
The right had given; 

And his own love bequeath’d tupreme command. Dryden, 

Suphe'mely. adv. [from the adjective.] In tlie 
highest degree. 

The starving chemist in his golden views 
Supremely blest, the poet in hu muse. Pope. 

SUM. [s»r, Fr.] In composition, means upon or aver 
and above. 

Subaddi'tion. n. s. [stu and addition.} Something 
added to the name. 

lie serv’d with glory and admir'd lUecett, 

80 gun'd the turaddi&m, Leonatus. Shaktpeare, CymheHne, 

Si/rai. adj. [from sura, Lat.] Being in Uie calf of 
the leg. 

He was wounded in the inride of the calf of his leg; into the 
MrW artery. Wittmau, Surgery. 

Su'rance. n. i. [from sure.} Warrant; security; 
assurance. 

Give some turmce that thou art revenge; 

Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels. Shtdttpeare. 

SU'RBASE.# n. s. [sur and base.} A hind of skirt, 
border, ormouldtng, above the bue. - . 

There is a double ffi^t of steps, a rustic suthue. Petuuml, 
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Round the hnllj tlK oak*i huh surbate rears 
The field-day trium|ws of two hundred yean. Lmghorne. 

Subba'sed.’N’ a^- [sartatse, Fr. ** voate surbassee" 
CotgravcO Ravinff a surbase or moulding. 

The tomb — has a wide tttr-bated arch with scalloped orna¬ 
ments. Grt^, Lett, to Mttnm. 

TW SURBA'TE. v. a [so/iafiV, Fr.] To bruise 
and batter the fen witb travel; to harass; to 
fatigue. 

Their march they continued all that night, the horsemen 
often alighting, that the foot might ride, and others taking 
many of them behind, them; however they could not but lie 
extremely weary and mrbatei. CUtrendm. 

Chalky land turbatee and spoils oxen’s feet. Mortimer. 

Su'bbeat.'I*') The participle passive of surbeai, which 
Subbe't. 5 Spenser and Hall have used for 
suHmte. 

A bear and tyger being met 
In cruel fight on Lybiw ocean wide, 

Espy a traveller with feet turbet. 

Whom they in equal prey hope to divide. Spaoer, F. Q. 

Along thy way thou ranst not but descry 
Fair glittering halls to tempt the hopeful eye; 

Thy right eye ’pns to leap for vmne delight, 

And eurbeat toes to tickle at the sight. Bp. Hall, Sat. v. a. 

7'o SURCEA'SE. v. n. [«<r and cesser, Fr. cesso, 
Latin.] 

1. To be nt an end; to stop; to cease; to be no longer 
in use or being. 

Small favours will my prayers incream:» 

Grantinc my suit, you give me all; 

And then my prayers must needs tureeatc; 

For I have inade yotu’ godhead fall. Itonnt. 

2. To leave on; to practise no longer; to refrain 
finally. 

To fly altogether from God, to despair, that creatures un¬ 
worthy shall be able to obtain any thing at his hands, and 
under diat pretence to lureMue from prayers, as bootless or 
fruitless .iffices, were to him no less injurious tiian pemibious 
to our own souls. , Hooker. 

Nor did the British louadrons now tarciAie 
To gall their foes o’erwnelm’A Philipt. 

So pray’d he, whilst an angel’s voice from high. 

Bode Iilm eureeate to importune the sky. Harte. 

To SuBCEA'sE.'f' V, a. To atop; to put to an end. 

All pain hath end, and every war hath peace; 

But mine no price, nor prayer, may,si(rceaic. Spetuer. 

God, accorang to the wise and unsewchabic economy of 
his dealing with sinners, after such an height of provocation, 
withdraws his grace, and mrceate* the operations of his spirit. 

Sottik, Serm. x. 3x3. 

Abrogating or tureeamg the judiciary power. 

TempU, Introd. Hist. Eng. p. 174. 

Scrcea'se. n. s. Ceasation ;.stop. 

It might very well agree with your principles, if your dis¬ 
cipline were fully plantm, even to send out your writs of nr- 
cease into all courts of England for the most thinp handled in 
' them. Hooker. 

To SURCHA'RGE. ». a. \stmharger, Fr.] To 
’ overload; to overburthen. 

They put upon' every portion of land a reasonable rent, 
which they called Roroescot, the which mi^t not emekarge 
the tenant or freeholder. Speneer on Irelarut. 

Topms was returned to Tauris, in hope to have suddenly 
surpnsed his enemy, mreiarged with the pleasures of so rich a 
chy. KnoUee, Hut. of Me Turkt. 

More remov’d, 

Lett heaven eardm^d with potent multitude, « 

MiiAt hap to move new broils. Milton, P. L, 

He ceard, discerning Adam witb such joy > 

Svreharfd, as had, like grief, been dew’d in tears 
Without the vent M words. Milton, P.L. 

When graceful sorrow in her pomp appears, 

. Sure the 18dren’d in Mderinda’s tears: 
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Your head reclin’d, as hiding grief from view, 

Droops lifco a rose eurdlarfd with morning dew. Drpden. 

Subcha'roe. n. s. Isurcharge, Fr. from the verb.] 
Burthen added to burthen; overburthen; more 
than can be well borne. 

« Thesgir, after reemving a charge, doth not receive a rar- 
ckarge, or greater charge, with like appetite at it doth the first. 

Bacon, Nat.'Hist. 

An olgcetofmrdhwge or excess destroyelii the sente; at the 
light of the sun, the eye; a violent sound near the ear, the 
hearing. Bacon, Not, Hid. 

The moralists make this raging of a lion to be a wrcAeqge' 
of one madness upon another. L'Erirange. 

Surcha'rgeb. n. s. [from surcharge,'] One that 
overburthens. 

SURCrNGLE. n. s. [aur and cingulum, Lat.] 

I. A girth with which the burthen is bound upon a 
horse. 

A- 'Fhc girdle of a cassock. 

Justly he chose the surcingle and gown. Maroel. 

SuBci'Nai.Ei).# adj. [from the noun.] Girt 
Is’t note shame to see each homelygroome 
Sit perched in an idle chariot roome. 

That were not meetc some pannd to bestride. 

Surcingled to a galled hackney’s hide? Bp. Had, Sat. iv. 6. 

Su'ncLE. n. s, {mrculus, Lat.] A shoot; a twig; a 
sucker. Not in general use. 

It is an arboreous excrescence, or superplant, whieb the 
tree cannot asHmilate, and therefore sprouteth not forth in 
boughs and surctes of the same shape unto the tree. Brown. 

The basilica dividing into two branches below the cutat, 
the outward sendeth two surctes unto the thumb. Brown. 

Sv'bcoat. n. s. {surcot, old French; sur and coat.] 
A short coat worn over the rest of the dress. 

The honourable habiliments, as robes of state, parliammt- 
robes, the surcoat, and mantle. ' Camden. 

The commons were besotted in excess of appard, in wide 
surcoats reaching to their loins. Camden. 

That day in equal arms they fought for fame; 

Their swords, their shields, their surcoats were the same. 

JDr^den. 

Su^RCREw.# ». 5. [sur and crew,] Augmentation; 
additional collection. Not in use. 

It fa fever] bod once left me, as 1 thought; but it was only 
to fetch more company, returning with a surcrew of those 
splcnetick vapours that are called nypochondriacal. 

Wotton, Bern. p. 361. 

To SU'RCULATE.* v. a. Isurado, Lat.] To 
prune; to cut off young shoots. Cockeratn. 

SuRCULA'TioM.fi: n,s. [from surculate.] The act of 
pruning. 

When insition and grafting, in the text, it applied unto the 
olive tree, it hath an emphatical tense, very agreeable anto 
that tree, which it best propagated this way; not at all by 
surculaSon. Sir T. Brown, Jdisnitf. p. 47. 

SURD. 'f' adJ. [mrdus, Lat. sourd, Fr.] 

1. Deafj wanting the sense of hearing. 

He who hath had the patience of Diogenes, to moke ora¬ 
tions unto statues, may more sensibly appr^end how all words 
fall to the ground, spent upon such a surd and earieta genera¬ 
tion of men, stupid unto ail instrucrion, aid rather requiring 
an exorcist than an orator frit thdr convernon. 

Brown, Ckr. Morals, ii. (. 

2. Unheard; not perceived by the ear. 

3. Not expressed by any term. 

Sdbdnu'mber. n. t. [fi-om surd and number.] Ibat 
is iiicommeiiBurate with unity. 

Su'BDiTV.’f* b. s. [from surd.] Deafness. Cockeram. 

SURE, adj, Ijseure, Fr.] 

I. Certain; unfiulhtg'f mfalllble. 
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ns tMtimonf of Ihe I«M4'is.wv» ud l^veth wbdoin unto 
tfMrimale. Ps.xia.;. 

Vrbo knows, ... 

Lo| tfaii be good, whether our eugry foe 

Gan {^ve it, or will ever? How he can 

It doubtful, that he neyer will, it *we. MUtm, P. L. 

2 . Certainly doomed, *- • 

Our coin b^ond tea it valued according to the silver in it: 

■ending it in bullion it the safest way, and the weightiest it 
ture to go. Locke. 

3. Confidmit; undoubtbg; certainly knowing. 

FHar Laurence met them'Mth; 

Him he knew well, and guess’d th^ it was the; 

But, bdng mask’d, he wai not eure of it. Shaktpeare. 

Let no man seek what may befall; 

Evil he msy be nirc. Millon, F. L. 

The youngest in the morning ore not ture 
That till the ni^t their life they can secure. Denham, 

While sore of battle, while our wounds are green. 

Why would we tempt the doubtful dye agen ? 

In wars renew’d, unrertain of success, , 

Sure of a share, as umpires of the peace. Drt/den. 

If you find nothing new in the matter, I oiu ture murh less 
will you in the stile. JVake. 

Be silent always, when yon doubt your sense; 

And speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence. F<^c. 

4. Safe; firm; certain; past doubt or danger. 7 'o 
maJte sure is to secure, sb as that nothing shall put 
it out of one’s possession or power. 

Thy kingdom shall be ture unto thee, after that thou sbalt 
have known that the Heavens do rule. J^n. iv. a6. 

.He bad me make ture of the bear, before I sell his skin. 

L’Etlrange. 

They would make others on both odes ture of pleasing, in 
preference to instruction. jDryrfen, Dufretnay. 

They have a nearer and twrer way to the ielieity of life, by 
tempering their pasuons, and reducing their appetites. 

Temple. 

A neace cannot fail, provided we make ture of Spain. 

‘ Tem^c. 

Revenge is now my joy t he’s not for me. 

And I’ll make ture he ne’er shall be for thee. Drydeu. 

1 bred you up to arms, rais’d you to power, 

AH to moke sure the vengeance of this day. 

Which even this day has ruin’d. Dryden, Span. Friar. 

Make Cato vtre, and give up Utica, 

Caesar will ne'er refuse thee, such a trifle. Addiion. 

They have reason to make all actions worthy of observation, 
which are ture to be observed. AUerbury, 

5. Firna; stable; steady; not liable to failure. 

Thou the garland wear’>, successively; 

Yet titougli thou atand’se more ture than I could do, 

Thou art not firm enough. Skaktpeare, lieu. If'. 

I wish your horses swift and ture of foot. 

And so 1 do commend you to their bucks. 

Skaktpeare, Macbeth. 


I wrapt in sure bands both their hands and feet, 

Anil cost them under hatches. Chapman. 

Virtue, dear friend, needs 110 defence * 

The mretl guard is innocence. Botevimum. 

Partition firm and ture the waters to divide. ^ Millon, P. L. 

UoubtinK thus of innate prinriples, men will call pulling 
up the oldibundations of knowledge and certainty: I persuade 
nTyteV that the way I have pursued, being conformable to 
troth, lays thoK foundations tunr. Locke. 

To p^e a genuine birth. 

On female trotn assenting feith relies: 

Thus manifest of right, I build claim, 

founded on a ftur maternal fame. Pope, Odytt. 

6. 7 b he SubE. Certainly. This is a vicious ex* 

■ {KCflUon: more properly he sure. 

. .pMeeti of tense would then determine the views of all 
<0 if «aro, who converted perpetually with them. 

V • AOerhury. 

T]idti|Kdie oimiutt could not calcine tiie caput mortuum, 
fed* mm'k must have some. 

^ ^fisrtsot. 
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SimE. adv. [lumnen^, French.]. Certainly; withont 
doubt; doubtless. |t is generally without wiphasis; 
and, notwithstanding'its original meaning, expresses 
rather doubt than usertion. 

. Something, ««iv, of state 

Hath puddlra his dear spirit Skaktpeare. 

Her looks were flush’d, and. sujjlro was her mkn, # 
11101 ture the virpn goddess, hadWie been 
Aught but a virgin, must the guilt have seen. Addiim. 

Sure the ^een would wish him still unknown: 

She loaths, detests him, flies his hated presence. ' 

Sure, upon the whole, a bad author deserves better «« rge 
than a bad critick. ‘Pepe. 

SiraEvo'oTED. a^. Isure andy&oL] Treading firmly; 
not stumbling. 

True earnest sorrows, rooted miseries. 

Anguish in gnun, vexatious ripe and blown, 

Starefooted griefs, solid calamities. Herbert. 

So'hely. adv, [from *«rc.] 

I. Certainly; undoubtedly; without doubt. It is 
often used rather to intend and strengthen the 
meaning of the sentence, than with any distinct and 
explicable meaning. 

In the day that thou catest thereof thou shalt turely die. 

Genesis. 

Thou surely hadst not come sole fiigitive. Millon, P. L. 

He that created something out of nothing, turely can raise 
great things out of small. South. 

The curious have thought the most minute affiurs of Rome 
worth notice; and surely tiic consideration of their wealth is 
at least of as great importance as grammatical criticisms. 

_ , , Ag^hnol. 

Surety we may presume, without affecting to sit iiTthe seat 
of Cod, to think some very fallible men liable to errors. 

Watcrlarul. 

a. Firmly; without hazard. 

He that walkcth uprightly, walkcth turely. Proverbs. 

Su'reness. m. s. [from s«>y.] Certainty. 

4 rhe subtle ague, that for surenett sake 
Takes its own time th* assault to make. Cowley. 

He diverted hknscif with the speculation of the seed of co^ 
ral; and for more turencst he repeats it. Woodward. 

Su'retiship. m. s. [from surety.1 The office of a 
surety or bondsman; the act of being bound for 
another. 


Idly, like prisoners, which whole months will swear 
That only tureiithip liath brui^ht them there. Donne. 

If here not rlearVl, no tureiithip can bail 
Condemned debtors from th’ eternal gaol. Denham. 

Hath not the greatest slaughter of armies been effect^ by 
stratagem ? And have not the fairest estates been destroyed 
by turetithip? South. 

sSU'UETY. «. s. isurete, Fr.] 

1. Certainty; indubitafileiiess. 

Know of a turely that thy s^ shall be a stranger. Gen. xv. 

2. Security; safety. 

There the princesses determining to bathe, thought it was so 
privileged a place as no body durst presume to come thither; 
yet, for the more surety, they looked round about. l^ncy. 

3. FoundaUoii of stability; support. 

We our state 

Hold, as you yoiir's, while onr obedience holds: 

On otlier surety none. Milton, P, L. 

4. Evidence; ratification; confirmation. 

She call’d the saints to surety. 

That she would never put it from her finger, 

Unless she gave it to yonrsclf. Skaktpeare, 

«5. Security against loss or damage; security for pay¬ 
ment. 

There reniaius unpmd 

A hundred thousand more, in surety of the whidi 

One part of Acquitun is bound to us. Skaktpeare. 
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6. Hostage; bondsman; one that gives security for 
anodier; one that is bound for another. 

That you may well perceive I have not wrong’d you, 

One of the greatest in the Christian world 

Shall be my turety. ^ M't Well. 

I will be eurely for him; of ray hand shall thou require him. 
• Gen, xliii. 9. 

Yet be not mrely, if tifou be a lather; 

Love u a personal debt: I cannot give 

My children’s right, nor ought he t^e It. Herbert. 

AU, in infancy, are by others presented with the desires of 
the parents, ana inti^cession of mretiee, that they may lx: early 
admitted by liaptisin into the school of Christ. Hamnmii. 

SottF.* «. s. [probably Irom the French smjlot^ “ tlic 
rising of billow upon billow, or the interchanged 
swelling of several waves.” Cotgrave.] The swell 
or dashing of the sea that beats against rocks or the 
shore. 

Swell is more pnrtiriilarly applied to the fluctuating motion 
of the sea, which remains after the ex|Hration of n storm ; and 
also to that which breaks on the shore, or on rocks and shal¬ 
lows, called twrf, Fakoner. 

So'RFACF..'f' n. s. {mfacCi old Fr. mr and Jace. 
Milton, as Dr. Johnson has observed, places the ac¬ 
cent on the last syllable; and the poet’s word is the 
earliest of his examples. I find it in use about half 
a century earlier, where it is written sur-Jacc, 
Shakspeare has not this word.] Superficies; out¬ 
side; superficc. 

With scverall medicines the body of the earth is so every 
when replenished, yea and the mr-faee of it so every where 
overlbewcd. FiMcHy, Atheom. (j6sa,) p. 254. 

Which of us who beholds the bright tutfnre 
Of this ethereoiis mold, whereon we stand. Milton, P. L. 

Errours like straws imon the tinface flow; 
lie who would search for pearls must dive below. Hrtfden. 

All their surfacee shall be truly plwn, or truly sjdiericaf, and 
look all the same way, so as together to conqmse one even 
xurfih-r Kewlon, Opt. 

To SU RFEIT. V, a. [from stir and fairr, French, to 
do more than enough, to overdo.] To feed with 
meat or drink to satiety and sickness; to crura over¬ 
much. 

The nirfcited grooms 

Do mock their cnaige with snores. Shaktpeare, 

To Si/rfeit. V. n. To be fed to satiety and sickness. 

They are as sick that turfeit with too much, as they that 
starve with nothing. Shaktpeere, Merck, of Veu, 

Take heed lest your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting 
and drunkenness. St. Luke, xxi. ,14. 

Though some had so surfeited in the vineyards, and with tlic 
wines, that they had been left behind, the generosity of the 
tipaniords sent them all home. Clareutlon. 

They must be let loose to the childish play the) fancy, which 
they should be weaned from, by bdng made to surfeit of it. 

JtOeie. 

Su'nFEiT. n. s. [from the verb.] Sickness or satiety 
caused by overfuiness. 

When we are sick in fortune, often the surfeits of our own 
behaviour, we make guilty of our disasters tile sun, the moon 
and stars. Shakspeare, K. Lear, 

How ill white hairs become a fool and je.ster! 

1 have long dream’d of such a kind of man. 

So surfeit swell’d, so old, and so profane. Shakspeare, Hen. IV 

Now comes the sick hour that his surfeit made; 

Now shall he try his friends that flatterd him. 

Shaktpeare, Rick. II. 

Why, disease, dost thou molest 
Ladies, and of them the best ? 

Do not men grow sick of rites, 

To thy idtars, by thrir nights 

Spent in surfeUs ? B. Jonson. 

Surfeits many times turn to puign, both upwards and down¬ 
wards. Bacon, Hat, Hist. 


Peae^ whieii he IdvMlaWI^ Sid lend - 
Her hand to bring him to Bis end; 

When age and d^b cril'd for the score, 

No ^feitt wore to reckon for. Osnilaiv. 

Our&ther 

Has ta’en himself a surfeit of the worid, 

And cries, it it not safe that we should taste it. -Otiiwy. 

Su'rfeiteh. «. i. [from One who riots; a 

glutton. * 

I did not think 

This am’rous surfeiler would have donn’d his helm 
For such a petty war. Shakspeare, Aut, and Cteop. 

Su'rfeiting.* fl. s. [from surfeit.'] The set of feed¬ 
ing with meat or drink to satiety and sickness. 

Kill not her quickening power with surfeilings ; 

Mar not her sense with sensuality.* Davies. 

Sij'uFKiTWATER. K. s. iairfeil and imtcf.] Water that 
cures surioils. 


A little cold distilled poppywntcr, which is the true surfeit- 
water, with case and abstinence, often ends distempers in the 
licginiiing. hocke. 

SU RGE. n. s. [from surgo, Lat.] A swelling sea; 
wave rolling above the general surface of the water; 
billow; wave. • 

The rcalui was left, like a ship in a stonn, amidst all the rag¬ 
ing surges, unruled niid undirected of any. denser. 

The wind-simk’d surge,,mth high and monstrous mmn 
Seems to cast water on the burning bear. 

And quench die guards of the ever-iired pule: 

I never did like molestation view 

Ou tlic cnchafcd flood. Shakspeare. 

He trod the xiatcr. 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge must swoln that met him. Shakspeare, Tempest, 
It was formerly famous fur the unfortunate loves of Hero and 
Lcundcr, drowned in the uncumpassionate surges. Sandys. 
The sulpli’rons hail 

Shot after us in storm, o’erblown, bath laid 

The fiery surge, that from the precipice 

Of heaven receiv’d us falling. Mitiou, P. L. 

He sweeps the skies, and rlcars tlie cloudy North: 

He flies aloft, and with impetuous roiu* 

Pursues the foaming surges to the shore. Dryden. 

Thetis, near Ismena’s swelling flood,* 

With drerd beheld the rolling surges sweep 

In heaps liis slaughter’d sons into the deep. Pope. 

7b Surge, v.h. [from iiogo, Lat.] To swell; to rise 
high. " . 

From midst of all the main 

Tlie surging Wald's like a mountain rise. Spenser, 

He, all in rage, his sea-god sire besought, 

Rome cursed vengeance on his sou to cast; 

From surging gulls two monsters straight were brought, Spenser. 

The serpent mov’d, not with indented wave, 

Prone on the ground, as since; but on his rear, 

(lirctilur base of rising folds, that tower’d! 

Fold above fold, a surging maxe ! Milton, P. £. 

Surging waves against a solid rock, 

Tliough ail to shivers dash’d, the assault renew, 

Vain battery, and in froth or bubbles end. Milton, P. B, 


Si/rgeless.* ad /.’'[surge and /m.] Without surges; 
calm. 

In surgeless seas of quiet rest when I 
Seven yearcs had sail’d, a pirrie did arise. 

The blasts whereof abridg’d iny Ubertie. Mir. for Mag. p, 194. 

SU'ROEON.'f-». s. [Corrupted by conversation from 
chirurgem. Dr. Johnson. — Surgeon is a very old 
English word; and is no doubt adopted from the 
ancient French, swgien.] One who cures by 
manual operation; one whose duty is to art in ex¬ 
ternal Inaladies by the direction of the physician. 

The wound was past the cure of a better surgeon than my¬ 
self, so as 1 could Iwt receive some few of bet dying words. 

Sidtuy, 
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I wirflltno wamf *awttwit bottrithdilamitm* 

ftM tgrmm ihow. SMiftmw, Jid. Oou. 

He that hedi wounded hii neighbour is tied to the expenees 
''JsfjteMOVeenb end other inddencet. JBprhg/ior. 

namh most were sorely wounded, none were dam: 

1W lurgeoiu soon despoUM them of their erms, 

And some with lelvei they cure. Ihyden. 

SD^BOEonaY. 7 n.«. [for chirur^ery.1 The act of car- 
So'aOBar. 3 ^7 manual operation. 

It would seem ver^ evu nrnery to cut off every unsound 
put of the bodjv, which, b«ag oy other due means recovered, 
might eilerwaras do ao^ sennoe. Speruer. 

, Strangely nsited people. 

The mere despair of lurgery he cures. Shaktpmre, Macbeth. 

Thqi are oreen tarr’d overwith thesnrgrry of our sheq),and 
would you haveuskiss ter? Shtdiweare. 

Su'aoiCAi..# a^. Pdftaining to the art and skill of a 
surgeon; cbirurgical. 

So'aoY. a<^.*tiTOBi mrgc.] Rising in billows. 

Do publick or domestick cares constrain 
This toilsome voyage o'er the turgp mmn ? Pope. 

Su'uitY.'f* adv, £froni surfy.2 In a surly manner. 

Sherwood. 

Tliey were both hastily pasdortale; he was sometimes turhli/ 
iU.oatured, wMIe she was' apt to conceive what ho never in¬ 
tended. * The Student, vol.ii. p. loa. 

Si/RLiNESti.’f* n. $. [fro^ surly.2 Gloomy moroscncss; 

* sour anger. 

Lreurmu — sent the poet Thales from Crete to prepare and 
moluly the Spartan imiaen with bis smooth songs and odes. 

Udiltou, AreopagUtca. 

Thus pale tbqr meet; their cjrcs with fury bum; 

None greets; .for none the greeting will return; 

But in dumb lurlmeu, each arm’d with care 
His foe proiest, as brother of the war. Srvden. 

Su^BLiNQ. n. s. [from surly."] A sour morose fofiow. 
Not used. 

As for these sour ««rling(,they arc to be commended to sieur 
Onulard. Camden, Bern. 

SU'RLY.'f" ad;, [from j-up, sour, Saxon. Dr. John¬ 
son. — rather, perhaps, from die old Fr. sural, 
the aame.] Gloomily morose; rough; uncivU; 
sour; silently angry. 

'Tlr like you’ll prove a jolly surly groom, 

That take it on you at the first so roundly. Shaksprare. 

That surly spirit, melancholy, 

Had bak|d thy bloodi and made it heavy thick. 

Which else runs tidtUng up and down the veins, 

Making that idiot laugl^ keep men’s eyes, 

And strain their chedis to idh merriment. Shaisptaie, IC.Jiiliu. 

Against the Copitol I me( a lion, 

Who glar’d upon me, and went study bj, .« 

Without annoying me. "a . • Shaksprare, Jul. Cat. 

I £a man he,ha^ or suHa ib 'his discourse, rugged or rude 
in his demeanour,-hwd and rigorous in his dealing, it is a cer- 
tsm J^meot of his defhet in diarity. Sarreui, Semu i. 335. 
Bnuls’d hj sarb g^ms, who wsat b^ore 
. The MeepiqglyHltt’s interdicted door.' Dryden. 

Wha|if|uAOnC^e«(mrtly tribe. 

You lott a piece, and sav’d a bribe? 

And then in sttrfy jnood came here 
To fifteen hundm pounds a year. 

And fierce against tn^Whigsharar^’d? Bw^. 

The floating wose, tundy runs, 

Nov softa’d into joy tiwMi^ ttonns. .Thomson. 

SuRMi'fiAi.W M, fst [front usrmise.] jmperfret notion; 
surmise. 

Fttmi oUs needlsss surmisal 1 shall him to dissuade the in- 
toUimf and eow auditor.' MtUtsuAeas. cfCh. Oou. A. S. 
Tb SU^MVSE. 0, a, [surm/sTs F^ch.] To sus- 
p#l to inMge^mpOTfrctly; to imagine without 
ddruiia knowledM. ** 

btefst t a m AA what exceedath the reach «d sense, yen some- 
dhefraemSKigr ofneMM, sdmowlwt Avine and teveaiy, 

* sshm lam udden exultation it rather sttrmiseth than eon- 


eeiyethi somewhat it seekeft, and whst tiiat is efireetiy it 
knowetii not; yet very intentive denie thereof doth so hidte 
it, that alt other known deUghts and plaosuAs are laid sride, 
uid they give place to the search of nis but only suspected 
desire. Mooker. 

Of quenions nad strifes of words comalh envy, rmlings, and 
evil surmisiim. s Tim. vL 4. 

atauuse not 

Ws presence to these narrow bounds confin’d. Afstlon, P. L. 

It wafted nearer yet, and tiien die knew 
That what before she but mndff’A was tnm. Drydev. 

This change was not wrought I7 aHegbig the fixm at posi¬ 
tion of the earth, as was ssamised a vary learned man, but 
by dissolving it. Woodward, 

StrRMi'sE. n.s. [surmise, French .3 Imperfect notion; 
suspicion; imagination not supported by know¬ 
ledge.. 

To let go private surmises, wrherdby the thing itself is not 
made better or worse ,* if just and aliowmble reasons might lead 
them to do as they did,* then are these censures frustrate. 

Hooker. 


Thw were by law of that proud tyranness. 

Provok’d with wrath, and envy’s false rarmue. 

Condemned to that dungeon merciless. 

Where they should live in woe, and die in wiptchedness. 

Spensei. 

My compauiionate heart 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold 
The tiling whereat it trembles by lunaue. Shakspeate. 

My thought, whose miirthering yet is but fantastical. 

Shakes so my ungle state of man, that function 

Is smother’d in surmise, Shah^ieare, Matbetk. 

No sooner did they espy the Bnglish turning from them, but 
they were of opinion that they fled towards their shipping: 
‘ this surmise was occasioned, for that the English ships nftnovccl 
the day before. Heyward, 

Wc double honour gain 

From hik surmise prov’d false. Mdtou, P. L. 

Hence guilty joys, distastes, surmues. 

False oaths, false tears, dcccitt, disguises. Popt. 

No man ought to be charged with principles he actuwy 
disowns, unless his practices contradict his profesuon; not 
npon small surmisit. Sunfl. 

SuHMi'sEB.# n. s. [from surmise.] One who sur¬ 


mises. 

I should first desire these surnasers to point out the time 
when, and the persons who began tliis-des^. 

Lm.'y Oracles, tfc. (1678,) p. 37. 

To SURMCFUNT. v. a. [sttrmonter, French.] 

1. To rise above. , 

The mountains of Olympus, Atbo, and Atlai^ ove^■rcacb and 
surmount all winds and clouds. Redegk. 

2. Tu conquer; to overcome. 

Though no resistance was fiiode, the English bad much ado 
to surmount the natural difficulties of the place the greatest 
part of one day. * Jhyward. 

Re hardly escaped to the Pehian c(nirt] from wfaenc^ if tile 
Ibve of his country, had not suumounted its base ingratitude to 
him, he had many infeotion*"to rotoni at the bead of the 
Persian fleet; but be rather dote a Volhntaiy death. Swift. 

3. Tosuipass; to aeded. * 

What surpthdSls the reach 
Of human sens& 1 shidl delineate so. 

By Rk’ning spimial to corporqfd forms, 

A!s-imffcxp^ them best. AfiAen, P. £. 

SuRMo'uBTASU.'t* a^. [sumontMet old Fr.] Con¬ 
querable : supcrable. 

Sdrmo'umtrr. n. t. [frxim surmount.] One that rises 
above another. 

ScBMo'nittiNG. n. s. The act of getting uj^rmost. 

Sd'rmdixet. a. t. [nuigil, lAt] A sort oTnsb. 

Aiiuasorfh. 

SU'RNAME.'I’ B. s. [sumom, Fripdi. It is a 
great dispute wfaedier we ^ould write smmteme or 
rimamt on the one hand, there arc a thousand 





itiftancei ia. eoiiii»roU% mad other ancient mnni- 
menta, when the deKription of thepenon, leSa^h, 
le Ta^eurtjka, ia written aaer the Christian name 
of the person, this only being inserted in the line; 
and the French always write tumm. And <ier> 
tainly surname must be the truth, in regard of the 

S triarch or first j^rson that bore the name. 

owcTcr, there is no impropriety, at this time of 
day, to say simame, since these additions are so 
apparently taken from our sires or lathers. Thus 
the matter seems to be left to people’s option.” 
Pegge, Anonym, iii. 32.] 

1. Tlie name of the family; the name which one has 
over and above the Christian name. 


Many which are mere Engihh joined with the Irish ngmntt 
the kina, taking on them Irish habits and eustomi. which could 
never since be clean wiped awny; of vNiich sort be most of the 
iuruamei that end in an, as Hernan, Shinan,' and Mungan, 
which now account themselves natural Irish. ' Spe^r. 

He, made heir not only of his brotheu-’s kingdom, but of his 
virtues and haughty thoughts, and of the lumame dso of Bar* 
barossa, began ta aspire to the empire. KnoUet, J/itl. 

The epithets ist great men, monsieur Boilcau is of opinion, 
were in the nature of surtiemef, and repeated as such. Pope, 

2. An opitellation added to the original name. 

Witness may 

My turrwimc Corioianus: the painful service. 

The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood' 

Shed for my thawess country, arc requited 

But with that nnume, SMupeare, Conol. 

To SuB^A-ME. V. a. [^sumommer, Fr. firom the noun.] 
To name by an appellation added to the original 


nune. 

Another ahali subscribe with his hand unto the Lord, and 
ourname himsdf by the name of Israel. Ito, xliv. 5. 

Pyreicus, only famous for counterfeiting earthen pitchers, 
a scullery, rogues together the ears, was rinumud Rupo- 
graphus. Peaehem on Drawing, 

How he, nuTum'd of Africa, dismiss’d 


In hh prime youdt the fair Iheriati maid. MVttm,P,R. 

Goo commanded man what was good; but the devil tur- 
named it evil, and thereby baffled the command. SmUh. 


To SURPA'SS. V. d. Isur^ser, Fr.] To excel; 
to exceed; to go beyond in excellency. 

The clunate's delicate. 

Fertile the isle, the temple much iurpatung 

Hie common prabe it bears. SkakMpcare, K'int, Tale. 

O, Iqr what name, for thou above all these. 

Above mankind, or aught tlian mankind higher, 

SurpatteiS for my haming I how may I 

Adore thee, aumor of this universe ? Milton, P:L. 

Achilles, Homer’s hero, in strength and courage turpaued 
the rest of the Greciaa army. a Diydeu, 

A nymph of l8tB.Aare was. 

Whose heav’nly form hgy ihBmys ^d qwpass. 

The pride and Joy of Arcadia's plai^ Drpden. 

Under or near the Line an mountams, which, for bigbess 
and number, miyMut'those of coldet countries, as much as the 
heat there tarpemei that df those countries. Woodward. 

Suepa'ssable. aty. [from surpass and alk.1 That 
may be excelled. Dkt. 

Siamrs!mva»pasimpial adj» surpass.'} Excellent 
in an high degree. 

O thou! that with glory crown’d, 

Look’st from thy sole dominion like the god 

Of this new world. Milton, P. L, 

His mimoles proved him to be sent ftem.God, Aot more 
that infinit e power that was seen in them, than by that rar- 
patmg goodness thm demonstrated to the world. Calamy. 

SuXFA'fisiNoz.Y. dum. [from surpassing.} In a very 
excellent manner. 

VOT- IT. 



SU'RPLICE. H. s, |!ii 'metpe^. 

eiutut Lot,} Tlie wb itejSiibw nkh m ciaigy wear 
in their acta of nuniatmton. 

It wlU wear the twpiiee of humility over the hladtjnm of 
a ^ heart. ^ Skdupeare, AFi Wdl. 

1%e dnetus gabinut is a long gannmt, not Sp^kt a tmpgee, 
which would have trailed on tiie gronn^ had it hung Mwse, 
and was therefore gathered abont the middle with a gbole. 

AdfKim. 

Surplice-fees.# ». s. Fees paid to -the deigy for 
occaaional dutifia. 

With tithes replete his bepiB he sees, 

And chuckles o’er his tnrplkefeet ; 

Studies to iind out latent dues, 

And regulates the state of pews. Warton, Progr. qf ZHieonSent. 

Su'rpliced.# adj. [from sur^igg,} Wearing a anew 
plice. 

Lo 1 as the tnrpKc'd train draw near 
To this last mansion of mankind. * 

The sibw yui bell, the sable bier. 

In holy musings wrap the mind. Mdttd, Fimerti Hgmn. 


Su'rplus. 7 n. s. {^surplus, French; a«r> and Lat. 

Su'rplusaoe. \ plus.}. A supernumerary part; 
overplus; what remains wl^pn use is satisfied. 

If then thee list my offered mee to ilie, 

Take what thou please of all &s tiapbuage ; 

If thee list not, leave have thou to flfflise. Spemer^ 

That you hove vouchsaf’d my poor bouse to visit. 

It is a Murphu of your grace. Skaktpeare. 

When the price of com falleth, men mve over jwp/at tillage, 
and break no more ground. (Cerate, Sure, of Cbrnwall. 

We made a substance so disposed to fiuidira, that I7 so smaU 
an i^tation as only the tnrpbuage of that vndch tiie ambient 
aw IS wont to have about the imddle even of a winter’s day 
above what it bath in the first part Rapfr. 

The officers spent all, so as there was no tuiydutage of pw- 
sure; and yet that all wa< not suffioent. Dames. 

Whatsoever degrees of ament one affords a proposition bo- 
yond the degrees of evidence, it is plain all timt mrphuage of 
assurance is owii^ not to the love of truth. leeke. 

SuRPRi'sE^I *■ fiwm the verb.] 

1. 'Tlie act of taking unawares; the state of being 
taken unawares. 

Parents sliould mark hcedfully the witra excuses of”tiieir 
chiiilreu, especially at snddiuns and surpriiobi but rather mark 
than pamper them. * Walton. 

This let him know, . 

Lest, wilfully transgressing, he pretend - 

Svrprual, unadmonisb’d, iinforewam’d.' P. L. 

T set aside the taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo id Hit- 
paniola, as ta/yirisef lather than cncountocs. . ' Paeon. 

This Strang tu^iiwl put the.,kliight 
And wrathful squire into a {H|^ <■ SudUirm. 

Tltcre is a vast difibrence b^een iBieim as vast as betasen 
inadvertency and deliberation, between poprisc’and set pur¬ 
pose. .*'■ 'Soulk. 

He whose thoughts are employed ip the vndiihU cam of 
empire, is not presumctfto inspect minuter tiiiii^ ap euefiifiy 
as private persons; the laws tnerrfore reHfhfe hidl apawt tM 
Mu^ruet and machinations of doedtful men. ^ DmeiUaU, 

2. A dish, 1 suppose, which has nothm^ in it. V 

Few care for carving trifles in disguise, ■ 

Or that fantastick diidi some cali lutjirise. -. JCiag, Cbaiyry. 

3. Sudden confusion or perplmuty. 

To SURPRrSE. V. a. [surpHit FfMcb, &atm sup- 
prendre.} 

I. To take unawares; to iiill imow unezpffctedly. 

Hie castle orMeeduffl will turpriee. 

Seise upon FMfe, give to tho edge o’ th’ sword 

His wi&, his babes. Stakspeare, Maebetk. 

Now di>our ears before our eyes, 
lAke mu in mists. 

Discover who’d the state turprhe, 

Aifil who rasitts. . 

6 R 
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How ihall he keep, what, deeping or awake, 

4^ OUtf’rr maynoyriie, eetrunger take? Pope. 

Who can ipedc 

The tiiiii|^*|^aadoiMdmtMuy>m'rf Us heart! 7%om*on. 

3. astoniw by aometbing wonderfid. 

People were not so much fritted as turprbted at the Ingness 
of the camel. VEitraage. 

3 . To confiise or perplex by something sudden. 

Up he starts, discoverd and mrpri^d. Milton, P. L. 


SuBnti'siHO.! participial a^. [from surprise."] Won¬ 
derful ; raising sudden wonder or concern. 

Tlw greatest actions of a celebrated penon, however eur- 
•rhta# amf extraordinm, are no more than what are expected 
man him. ^ Addison, ^ed. 


SuKrai'amoLV. adv. [from surprisitsg.] To a d^rec 
thht nusdl vrondcr; in a manner that raises wonder. 

H out of these ten thousand, we should take thi men that 
are employed in publick business, die number of those who re- 
maia will be turprmngfy little. Addison. 

Su'bquedby. n. s, [sur and ctsider, old Fr. to think.] 
Overweening; pridi^; insolence. Obsolete. 

They overcommen, were deprived 
Of their proud beau», and the one moiety 
, TVansfbrm’d to fish for thuir bold swqvcdry. Spenser. 

Late-horn modesty 

Hath got such root in easy waxen hearts. 

That men mpy not themselves their own good parts 
Hatol, widiout suspect of snrguedrp. Donne. 

SoBBEBo'TrEB. ». «. [In law.] A second rebutter; 

answer to a rebutter. A term in the courts. ^ 
Subbejoi'mdeb. n. s. [surr^iudre, French. In law.] 
A second defence of the plaintiff’s action, opposite 
ko die rejoinder of the defendant, which the civilians 
■ call triplicatio. Bailey. 

TbSURRE'NDER. ». a. \_sttrrender, old French.] 

1 . To yield up; to deliver up. 

Solemn dedication of churdtes serve not only to make them 
publick^ but further also .to surrender up that right which 
otherwise thdr founders migfit have in them, and to moke God 
. hirmrlf dieir owner. Hardier. 

■ Recal those grants, and we are ready to surrender ours, rc- 
■pme all or none. Darcmmt. 

3, To deliver up an enemy: sometimes with up cm- 
phadcal. 

Ripe sge bade him tut render late, 

Hn life and. long good fortune unto final fate. Ftmfax. 

He williiw to surrender up the castle, forbade his soldiers to 
have any taUc mth the enemy. _ Knalles. 

Ssurender up to me thy ca^ive breath, 

Kypow’r h nature’s pow’r, my name is Dead). Hdrie. 

2b Surbb'ndeb. V. n. To yield; to give one’s 

''Tbism%hty Archimedes too mrTmdrrs now. GUmviUe. 


*. [from 


the verb.] 


SOi^Kb'ksbb. 

Sdbbb’'mdry. _ 

I. The net of yielding. 

Our general mother, with ^es 
Of conjugal attracdon unreprov’d. 

And nwde surrenter, 'ludfembradng lean'd 
' Our firtteSaher. Afittoit, P. A. 

Having muHtered up all the forces he could, the clouds above 
.imdl^ioaeps below, bu preparm for a surrender i asserting, 

; 'fh^'a mistaken computation, that all these will not come up 
W] near the ^Mntityieqidtite. > Woodseard. 

“■'V*' _ Jtdxrs surretsder 

hp 'Aftiefc unto Cesar’s hands. Adduon. 

3 .' Thilfi At^ of resigning or giving up to another. 

■ Hou Ather cany Batjherily with Biohdiipoiilaon as ha bears, 
.^ihil.iMt aarwaidn’ of his will but (dihnd us. . . SuAgpoare. 


# 


Thm hhpe quMkly vimihai.BpaB She uudoiibtad iatiBlli- 
geDBeafthatwrrwtHbr. Ctanssdms. 

As mmireised states make thensdvet homagers to the Romans 
to en^i^ thdr protection, so we should hove made an entire 
twrondry of ourselves to God, (hnt we might have mined a 
title to his deltverances. Dee. af Ckr. Piety. 

In pnssing a thing away by deed of ore required a asr- 
render oh the givers part or all the property he has in it; and 
to the making of a thing sacred, this surrender by iu right owner 
is necesMiy. Sostth. 

SuBrtE'PTioN.'f' fi. s. ImrrepttOi Latin.] 

1. Act of obtaining or procuring surreptltkmaly. 

The surreption otKcretly misgotten dispensations. 

Bp. Halt, Unset of Contaenee. 

Letters forged, or gotten by lurrepHon. 

Bp. Bedell, Tdfe, p. 356. 

2. oudden and nnperceivcd invasion or intrusion. 

Sins coinpatibla mth n regenerate estate, are sins of a sud¬ 
den turreptum. Hammond. 

SURREPTITIOibs. adj. [si»7r/»fiW«s, Lnt.] Done 
by stealth: gotten or produced fraudulently. 

Scidigw hath not translated the first; perhaps supposing it 
turreptilious, or unworthy so great an assertion. Brown. 

The Masorites numbered not only the Mctiuus and Uncs, 
hut even the words aud letters of the Old Testament, the 
better to secure it from turreptitious practices. 

. _ Gov. of Ike Tongue. 

A correct copy of the Duncigd the many snrreptitimii ones 
have rendered necessary. Letter to publ. tf Pope’t Duneiad. 

Sukbuiti'tiouslv. adv. [from surreptitious.] By 
stciilth; fraudulently. 

Thou hast got it more surreptiliously than he did, and witli 
less effect. Goo. of the 7 'ongue. 

To SU'RROGATE.*!* w. a. {smrogo, Latin.] To put 
in the place of another. 

By the rqtort of a French writer, veiy ancient, king Pcpinc 
of France was turrogated into the place of Chtidericke by the 
whole nation of the Franckes. 

Proceed, against Garnet, lj[c. {1606,) Tt. 4. 

Su'nno&ATE.'f* «. s. [s«;ro^'af«s, Latin.] A deputy; 
a delegate; the deputy of an ecclesiastical judge. 

The quality of surrogate". Const, and Canons Eeel. laff. 

SoiinoGA'TioN.*f“ «. s. [_suryQgatiOf. I.at.] The a<^ of 
putting in another’s place. Cackeram. 

This Bt. PUtx gives as the reason why there should be a 
surmgtdion and new choice of an Apostle to succeed into die 
room of Judas the traj'tor, via. Inat he might be a witness 
with them of the resurrcriion. Xillingbe^, Sena. p. xao. 

7 b Sobrou'nd. V. a. [swr/onefer, Fr.] 'fo environ; 
to encompass; to enclo-^c on all sides. 

Yelling monsters that with ceaseless cry 
Surround roc, as thou sawest. JIfiAoii, P. L. 

Cloud and ever-dtiring dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful wgys of men 
Cutoff; . M"dt<m,P.L. 

' Fad aiigcls seen 'g 
On wing under the burning cope of hell, 

’Twixt upper, ncather, and Moroaadiag fires. MsSon, P. L. 

As the boiUes that surround us divm^y affiict our omns. 
die mind is forced to receive the irapresdons. 2^e. 

SiTBso’i.iD. n. s. [In algebra.] The fourth multipli¬ 
cation or power of any number whatever taken as 
the root. Trevoux, 

SuBso'uD Problem, n. s. [In mathematicks.] That 
which cannot be resolved but by curves of a higher 
nature than a conick section. . Harris. 

SUBTOITT. n. s. [French.] A large 6oBt worn 
over all the resff 

The surtout if abroad you wear,. 

Rqiids the rigour of the tdr; 

Would you be warmer, if at home 

You had the fabrick, and the loom ? Prior. 


S U R 

Sr Roger the ttOHdIy hetedl, .and uwd to Mde Mlbw( to 
■quirt kennel-wMor iftMm him, to diet he «w forced to wear 
a MrtoKt of oiled doto, Iqr which meaiu he ceme hope pretty 
clean, except whero the mutmit wu a JMtle «eaBty. Arbuthnot. 

To Sdbvs'ne. V. a. {mvenir, Fr.] To supervene; 
to come as an addition. 

Hippoeretei mention! a suppuration that turtwiiev IcthargicB, 
which commonly terminates m a consumption. Haney. 
To SURVE'Y. 0. a. [mroeoir^ old French.] 

1. To overlook; to have under the view; to view as 
from a higher place. 

Round he euneyt, and well might where he stood. 

So high above. Milton, P. L. 

Thoush w^ those streams he no resemblance bold. 

Whose roam is amber, and thdr gravel gold; «. 

His genuine and less guilty wealth to explore. 

Search not his bottom, out lurvey his shore. Denham, 

2. To oversee as one in authority. . 

3. To view as examining. 

The husbandman’s self came that wa}', 

Of Custom to iurvey his ground. Spemer. 

Early abroad he mtl the world tuney. 

As if he knew he had not long to stay. Waller. 

With alter’d looks 

All pale and speechless, he ntrvey’d me round. Dryden. 

4. To measure and estimate land or buildings. 
Su'RVEy.*f^ «. s. [from ^e verb. The accent on this 

substantive is now, usually, on the first syllable; 
formerly, it was uniformly on the last] 

1. View: prospect. 

Her stars in dl their vast turvey 
Usdess besides 1 Mdtm, P.L. 

Under his proud turvey the city li^ 

And like a mist beneath a hill doth rise. Denham. 

No longer letted of his prey. 

He leaps up at it with enrag’d desire, 

O’erlooks the neighbours with a wide turvey. 

And nods at ev’ry house his threat’ning fire. Dryden. 

2. Superintendence. 

3. MensLration. 

Suhve'yal.’H' «. i. [from sarvetj.'l The same as survey. 
Hie troth of this doctrine will further appear 1^ the de¬ 
claration and turve^ of those respects, according to_ which 
Christ is represented the Saviour of men. Barrow, vol. iii. S. 39. 
Surve'yor. n. s. [from survey.'} 

1. An overseer; one placed to superintend others. 

Were’t not madness then. 

To make the fox turveyor of the fold? Shakaiearc, Hen, FI. 

Bishop Fox was not only a grave counsellor for war or peace, 
but dso a good turveyor of works. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

2. A measurer of land. 

Should we survey 

The plot of situation, and the model; 

Question lurvcyori, know our own estate. 

How able such a work to undergo. 

To weigh against his oppotite. Shaktpear*, Hen. IF. 

Deoompeda was a ineasuring^od for taking the dimensions 
of buildings; from hence came dcccmpedntor, for a turveyor, 
used Curnro. Arbulhrwt on A&menit. 

StTRvifYORBHip. ». s. [froffl stuveyoT.} The office of 
a surveyor. 

To SuBvi^EW. V. a. [surveoir, old French.] To over¬ 
look ; to have in view ; to vurvey. Not in use. 

That turret’s frame most admirable was, 
lake hipest heaven compassed round. 

And lifted high above this earthly moss. 

Which is-funiteie’d, as hills do lower ground. Renter. 

Scevi'ew.* n.s. Survey. Obsolete. 

After some turview of the state of .the body, he is able to 
inform them. Sandertott, Serm, p. X97. 

7 b SuRVi^SE.^ v.a. [sur and vt'ser, Fr.] To look 
over. Not in use. 

The most vile and ridiculous escutcheon that era tlus eye 
turvU'd. B. Jansbn, JEtety Man out ^ hit Humour, 


MVS 

Survival.# 7 n. s. [finm wrvraei Ff. swvfooncc, 
SuRvi'vAircB. 5 'Hmah baa somewhere tMd 
vivatuy. Sumvatwe is the old wofdj; iupdoal^ 
modern.] Survivorship. 

Sir Ihomi^ More and our best chronklov make it dpubtftil 
whether tiiese two iffincei were so lost in kinf Richard’s time, 
or no; and Infor not one of them was tiimight to be nvug 
numy years after his death: that might be enough to gcqim 
him: which omnion I like the better, because it (Uepdbpftii 
the turvioance but of one of them. 

Sir G. Buck, Hitt, of Rich. Ill, p. 87. 

His son had the turvivatKe of the stadtholdership. 

Burnet, AMsaf Ms UimTmei 
To SURVrVE. V. H. [stfpcTtntoj Lara; snnwre, 
French.] 

X. To live after the death of a^pther. 

I’ll assure her of 

Her widowhood, be it that she turvivet me. 

In all my lands and leases whatsoever. • Shaktpoare. 

Those that tumce, let Rome reword with love. ShHupeare. 

Try pleasure. 

Which, when no other enemy turvivet. 

Still conquers all the conquerors. Denham, 

2. To live after any thing. 

Now that he it dead, hu immortal fame serssieM, and 
flourishetb in the mouths of all people.^ Ifycmer, 

The love of horses which they had alive^ 

And care of chariots after death twrvive. .Dryden, 

3. To remain alive. 

No longer now that golden age ^pears. 

When patriarch-wits jandv’d a thousand years; 

Now length of fame, our second life, is lost. 

And bare threescore is all ev’n that can bo^; 

Our sons their father’s foiling language tee. 

And such at Chaucer is, shaU Diyden be. Pege, 

To SoRvi'vE.'l* v.a. To outlive. 

The rhapsodies, calied the Cbaractmsticks, would aerar 
have turvived the first edition, if they had not discovered so 
strong a tincture of infidelity. WaUt. 

SuuviVER.'f' 7 n. s. [fi'om survive.} One who put- 

SuRviVon. 5 another. 

Your father lost a father. 

That father, his; and the n/mvci- bound 
In filial obligation, for some teem, 

I'o do obsequious sorrow. Shaitpeare, Hamlet. 

Although some died, the father behobling so many descents, 
the number of t/irvivort must still lie very great. Srdutn, 
* 1 did disccra 

From his turvivort I could nothing learn. Deeiham. 

This excellent parson’s passage from the world beiiq; at 
exemplary, and cciidueing to the uses of the turmoen, as the 
notice of his life. F(dl, Lfe of Hammond, $ a. 

Her inajest}' is heir to the sureiow of the late king. Swift, 

SurviVership.'I' 7 «. s, [from surviver,} The state 

Survivorship. 3 outliving another. 

Such offices granted in reversion were void, unleis whero the 
grant has been by furtiteers/u^. A^^e, Parergon. 

Wc arc now going into the country together, widi onfo one 
hope of making thislifo agreeable, turvinorthipJ Taiier,Tso.s3. 

SuscEPi'iBiViTY. 71 . s. [from suscepliile.} « 

admitting; tendency to admit. 

The tutceptibilily of those influencci^ and the effects tbeKof, 
is the general providential law whereby other phyrical bciiup 
are governed. Hau. 

SUSCE'PTIBL^. adj. Isusceptible, Fr. Prim has 
accented tliis improperly on the first syllable.] 
Capable of admitting; disposed to admit. 

He moulded him platonically to his own idea, defighting 
first in the choice of tiie matenials, because he ibu^ him tut- 
ceptMe of good form. Wottou, 

In that tender yearn they are mqre tiuceptiile of wtwus 
impresrions than afterwards, wfam swcUed by vulgar iaeiuM- 
tions, LSHrange, 

Children’s minds are narrow, and usually 
one thought at once. Locke an Baetmmu 
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Wy wnpty »iOtd»iha,iiiii B q rtW « flme. Prior. 

SnnatjtfBixaMasA^ . n..t, £^rom siaei^iile.'} Siu- 
SviivFTibir.'f’ n. s. UmemhiSt Latin. J Act of taking. 

Iieetlierafem^ iiam«ii.iiatiire Uyt tW open to 
thtt eCndition. ^.. SoB, Cooiewipl. C%rU Temfied. 

■ Hiyep nf Bwai i tliairdBata JtrtaintheitucagtfaoofbaptUm. 

^ Tmior, Sofy buki^, eh. 5 . j 3 . 

A eoaon, praoMled to hoj^cnien, before he U of a lainul 
m* fiv tho MMjatiwi of oiden, ihall liiiTe a rmce in the chapter. 

Parorgoo. 

Su8ea>Tivx.'f‘ a^. Ifnm .tuseepius, Lot. This word 
ih more analogic though less than msceptible. 
. Df.Johnson.word .is old; and 1 ^onld 
snraxMe in oommon use. Dr. Johnson produces no 
other authority than the comparatively modem one 
of Watts.] Capable to admit. 

The Hmiter of this nueej^ioe power unto the matter, in such 
duUng degrees, and measures, and manners, can be none 
■ other Imt omy that Omnipotent Creator of the matter. 

.FbMerty, Athetm. (i6as,} p. 181. 

Our plea was, that we had neither a deddve vmce to deter* 
-mine with them; nor a deliberative voice to consult with them; 
nor an elediva voice in choice of their persons, to make them 
our trustees to determine for us; nor lastly, as at least wc 
iboald have,a4i»cs3i<ieevoice,in a body of our own to iwceivc 
their resolutions, and of oundves to submit unto them. 

Sir E. Oering’s Speeehet, p. 91. 

Sinoe our ifature is so sweeyiriiw of errours on all sides, it is 
it we should have notices pven us how far other persons may 
beoOBM the causes of false judgments. Watk, 

Susotrri'viTY.^f: ft. s. [from susceptive.'^ Capabuity 

'of admitting. 

Nor can we have any idea of matter, which does not imply 
a natural discerpibiUty, and swscspttiuty of various shapes and 
modifications. WoOatlon, ix. 

Suaca'FTOR.# n. s. {susceptory Lat.] One who under¬ 
takes; a godfather. Coles. 

In our church, those who are not secular persons, are not 
' forbid to be godfathers, (as in the church of Rome,) nor arc 
any stucefton supposed to contract any affinity, as that such an 
undertaking should hinder marriace between die sponsors and 
the persons baptized, if otherwise It be lawful. 

Puller, Modor. of the Ck. of Eng. p.a8i. 

Si;sci'’viEMCY. ». s. [from suseipient.'} Reception; 
admission. 


SUSCITIENT.'f" n.s. [suscipiens, Lat.] One who' 
takas; one that admits m receives. 

The saersments aud cei*: nicies of thfe Gospel operate not 
wldieat th^ boncuirent wuo|^ and moral influences, of die 
swdpicwr. ^ Bp. fbplor. Holy Dying, cb. 5. § 4, 

Susci'piENt.'# a<^. Isuscipiens, Latin.] Receiving; 

.ikflmittiDg. 

^hcdqg miracles, superior or contraiy to the law and 
ooumpf natu^ without any preparatoty dispoations ind&eed 
'mb ifie isitB^irat matter, in the same manner, liy more willing, 
tsjiitg, or commanding, doth persuade the same. 

Barrow, Serm. 

7b SU'SCITATK'f* v.a. [suseiier, French; suseito, 
Latin.] Tq rouse; togpccite. 

. Re fhw nueitato or rayse the courage of all men indinedte 
wtue.' Sir T. J^yei, Ooo. fol. So^. 

It conenrreth but unto predisposed eflhets, and only sasel- 
Mbs fbesa forms whose determinations on seminal, bh prqr 
oaodwoffl the idea of themselves. Brown',’ Vsdg. Err. 

Svtektk'TtOB,^ n. s. [suseitation, Fr. from suscitate.J 
.;r.'!ika act of losing or exciting.' Btdkikar. 

„ 19m tamplC is sumMsed todie.bere disiolvad; and, bang so, 
y.«oh»ndMdi«aui : theremre the tuseiUUioa must answer to die 
d itsfllatiofi . . Pearstm on tie Creed, Art. s- 

3%jP8PJEX[!T« jo.a. [wqttcwfjuqwefum, Lid;.] . 

smh a dttm of fear ai^ i^osy what 


& U s: 

^ NoddiW oskes a ipaa siopwf ssudi, mace than to know 
Ihde; aMtherdbre nan Aould rmeiy spipidondypracuring 
tokimsn^ Eneion. 

LatM not thea ssupeot our b^ipy state. 

Am not secure. ' Miken, P. L. 

Fibm her band I could ompoel ao ill. JMUtoa, P. L. 

a. To imagine guilty without proof. 

Thoi^ many poets may Saspeet tbemselvMfifrtbepattiali^ 
of parents to tlietr youngest diildran, I know myself too wm 
to ne ever satisfied with my own ooncepdona Dryden. 

Some would persuade us that body and extennon ore the 
some thing, which change the siMificatioaof words, which I 
would not nupeet them of, they having so'severely condemned 
the philosophy of others. Locke. 

3. To hold uncertain; to doubt. 

\ cannot forbear a story which is so well attested, that I 
have no manner of reason to nupeet the truth. AMuon. 
To SuavE'cT. V. n. To imagine guilt. 

If I tuep^t without cause, let me be your jest. Siaktpeare. 
Suepe'ct. part. adj. [suipect, French.] Doubtful. 

Sordid interests or aflec^on of strange relations are not 
. like to render your reports nupeet or partial. Glaneille. 

ScaiiB'cT. n. s. [from the verb.] Suspicion; imagin¬ 
ation without proof. Obsolete. 

No fancy mine, no other wrong tutpeet, 

Make me, O viituons shame, thy laws neglect. Sidney. 

The sale of offices and towns in France, 

If they were known, as die suspect is great. 

Would make thee quickly hop sifthout a head. Shakguarr. 

My most worthy master, in whose breast 
Doubt and nupeet, alas! are plac’d too late. 

You should have fear’d false tunes, when you did feast. 

Shokguare. 

There be so many false prints of praise, that a man may 
.•justly hold it a nupeet. Bacon. 

Nothing more jealous than a favourite towards the wainiog 
time and nupeet of satiety. Wotton. 

They might hold sure intelligence 
Among themselves, without luspeel t’ oflend. DanieL 

If the king ends the difllrences, and takes away the suspect, 
the case will be no worse than when two duellists enter the 
field. Suckling, 

Suspe'ctable.# adj. [from suspect."} That may be 

suspected. Cotgrave, and Sherwood. 

Suspe'ci'EDI.y.# adv. [from sttspecled.} So as to be 
sumiected; so as to excite suspicion. 

[They] have cither unducernlbly as some, or nupectedly as 
others, or declaredly as many, used such additaments to tneir 
faces, as Uicy thou^t most advanced the beauty or comeliness 
of their looui. Bp, Taylur, Artif. Handiom. p.93. 

Suspe'ctedNess.# n.s. [from suspected.} State of 
being suspected; state of being doubted. 

Some of Hippocrates’ aphorisms transplanted into onr 
nations, by losing their lustra contract a sumetedness. 

Dr.EoUnsoH, fomura, (1658,} p. 96, 

Suspe'cter.# n. s. [from suspect.} One who suspects. 

A basa suspeeter of a virgin’s honour. 

Besmm. and FI. Hwm. lAeut. 


Subpe'ctfui-# a^. [ru^cf unA/uU,} Apt to sus¬ 
pect ; apt to mistrust. Bailey. 

Suspe'ctless.# adj, {suspect and /e».] 

1. Mot suspecting; without suspicion. 

. Eigb^ of them D^g assembled, and suspeetleu of harm,— 
all knocked down. • iSSr 7 *. Herbert, Trae. p. s'68. 

2. not SUSjWCted. 

Stupeetieu have I travell’d all the town thro^. 

Beausu. and Ft Id. Prineeu. 
To SUSPE'ND. B. a. {suspendrcy French; suspendo, 
Latin.] 

I. To hang; to make to hang by any thing. 

As ’twixt two equal armies Ate 
Suspends uncertain vietoiy; 

Our souls, which to advance our state, 

Were^onc out^ hung ’twist her and ms. Donne. 





S'U.S' 

It is rqMftU bf Ruflinui, that in the ten^le' of Scrapie 
tiieiw inu an ironeDaHotfliqgflidMlqrloadBtonei; winch atones 
lemorcd, the chariot fell anid was dashed to pieces. - Brown. 

i. To make to depend upon. • 

God Iwlb in the Scripture tmpenihd the promise of^mal 
life inmn this condition, that without obedience and holiness 
of life no manthali ever see the Lord. TUMioh. 

3;. To interrupt;. to make to stop for a time. 

Ae harmdnjr 

Sntpeuded hell, and took with ravishment 
The thronging aiglience. Milton, P.L. j 

The guira nor %htt nor flies; their fate so near, i 

At once suipendM their courage and thdr fear. Denham. 

The Britirii dame, famed for relistless grace. 

Contends not now but for the second place; 

Our love tutpended, wc n^lect the fair. 

For whom we burn’d, to gaze adoring here. Granville. 

4 . To delay; to hinder from proceeding. 

Sntpend your indignation against my brother, till you eon 
derive from him better testimony of bis intent. Shaktpeure. 

IBs answer did the nymph attend; ; 

Her looks, her sighs, her gestures all did pray him; { 

But Gt^frey wisely did his grant nupend, 

He doubts the worst, and that a while did stay him. Fmrfax. 
To themselves I left them; 

For 1 impend their doonT. Milton, P. L. 

The reasons for impending the play were ill founded. 

Dry den. 

Tliis is tlie hinge on which turns the liberty of intellectual 
beings, in their steady prosecution of true felicity, that they 
can impend this prosecution in particular cases, till they have 
looked before them. Locke. 

5. To keep undetermined. 

A man may impend liis choice from being determined for or 
against the thing proposed, till be has examined whether it be 
really of a nature to make him happy or no. Locke. 

6 . To debar for a time from the execution of an office 
or enjoyment of a revenue. 

Good men should not be tmjtended from the exercise of 
their ministry, and deprived of tlicir livelihood for cereiuo- 
nics, wlil-'h ore on all bands acknowledged iudiflerent. 

Sandertoru 

The bishop of London was summoned for not impending 
Dr. Sharp. Swift. 

.SnsPE'NOER.4’ n. s, [from suspend.^ Oue who sus¬ 
pends or delays. 

I may add thccautelousncss of impendert and not forward 
concluders. Mountagu, App. to CVn. (1615,) )i. 146. 

SusPE^NSE. n. 5. l^suspens, Fr. suspensus, Lat.] 

1. Uncertainty; delay of certainty or determination; 
indetermination. 

mi this be done, their good aflection towards the safety of 
the church is acceptable; but tbc way they prescribe us to 
preserve it by, must rest in tmpeme. , Hooker. 

Such true joy’s tmperuc 

What dream can I present to recompense? ' Waller. 

Ten days the prophet in impeme remain’d, 

• Would no man’s fate pronounce: at last constrain’d 
By Ithacus, he solemnly design’d 

Me fbr the sacrifice. Denham.^ 

2. Act of withholding the judgement. 

In propositions, where though tbc proofs tii view are of 
most moment, yet there are suffideat munds to suspect that 
there is ftllacy, or proofs os considerwie to be produced on 
the contrary stde, tlmre muperue or dissent ore often voluntary. 

Locke. 

Whatever necessity determines to the pursuit of real bliss, 
the same necessi^ establishes impeme, deliberation, and seru- 
. tiny, whether its satisfaction misleads from our true happiness. 

Locke. 

3. Stop in the midst of two opposites. 

For thee the fates, severely kind, oitiain 

A cool uupeme from pleasure or from pain. Pope. 

Siwfb'mse. a^. [suspenstut Lat.] 


1. Hdki &01B' 

The great li^t of day yM WHls to rink 
Much wltitMc^dtDtiAsteM>,iiimmMialioavoa ' < 1 

Held fay thy Toibe. MiUton, P. L, 

2. Held in doubt; held in enrectotion. 

Hie selfsame orders aljpwed, but yet esbrUiifaad in mgra 
wary and luipfnie manner, as being to stand in force till (vod 
should ghre the opportunity of some geneml conferanca what 
might M best for every of them aftenrardi to do; bad bodi 
prevented all occasions of just dislike which others might tak& 
and. reserved a greater libera unto the authors tbemtelvo^ of 
entering unto further consultation afterwards. Hooker. 

This said, he sat; and expectation held . 

His looks impeme, awaiting who appear’d 

To second or oppose. MiUan, P. L. 

Suspe'nsion.T ». s. [suspension, Fr. from suspend.] 

1. Act of making to hang on any thing. 

True and formal crudfixton is often named by the general 
word impeniion. , Pearion on the Creed, Art 4 . 

2. Act of making to depend on any tiling. 

3. Act of delaying. * * 

Had we had time to pray. 

With thousand vows and tears we should have sought 
'riiat sad decree’s impeniion to have wrought. WaiUer. 

4. Act of withholding or balancing the judgement. 

In his Indian relations, wherein are contain^ incredible 
accounts, he is surely to be read with impenaon; these are 
they which werikened his authorities with former ages, for 
he is seldom mentioned vrithout derogatory parentheses. 

’< Brown. 

The mode of the will, which answers to dulntation, mky 
be called impeniion; and that which in the fantastick Will is 
obstinacy, is constancy in the intellectual. Grew. 

5. Interruption; temporary cessation. 

Nor was any thing done for the better adjusting things in 
tbc time of that impeniion, but every thing left in the same 
state of uiiconccmcdness as before. Clarendon. 


6 . Temporary privation of an office: as, the clerk 
incuri^ suspension. 

Suspe'nsive.# [from suspense.'] Doubtful. An 
old and elegant word. 

Psyche, snatch’d from dangers desperate jaws 
Into the ar:".s of this illnstrious fover. 

The truth of her condition hardly knows. 

But in impeniice thoughts awhile doth hover. 

Beaumont, Ptyehe, (xfiyi,) p. 18: 

SusPE'NSOHV.’f* adj. isuspensoil'e, French; susj^kus, 
Latin.] 

' 1. Suspending; belonging to that by which a .thing 
hangs. 

The crowns and wlands of the ancients were—penule or 
smpemory, such as they hanged about the posts of their houses 
in honour of thrir gods. Arown, MiuietL p. 90. 

There are several parts (icculiar to brutes which are wont¬ 
ing in roan, as the seventh or impentory muscle of the eye, 

Aey. 

2 . Doubtful. 

This moves sober pens unto lu^eniory and timorous asser¬ 
tions. . Brown, Chr. Mor. U, 4. 

Su'spioABLE.# adj. [from su^icor, Lat.] Hiat .may 
be 8us{iected; liable to suspicion. 
t 1 look upon these two last cures as done out of nu p kai le 
prind’ples and upon extravagant objects. / 

More, Myit. GoiL (i 46 ^ p. i%j. 

SUSPI'CION. «. s. [suspicion, Fr. suspiaefLutio.] 
The act of suspecting; imagination of ifomething 
ill without proof. r 

This ttupicion Miso for the hoggish shrewdness df her brain, 
and Mt^sa for a voy unlikely envy stumbled upon. Smu^. 

Smmeioni amongst thoughts me ifoe bets omongstlanis, they 
ever fly lw twilight; th^ are to be rqinsi«4 or at tim least 
. well guarded, for they cloud the mind. ' Aaoom 
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ftt yM w J1 ourlirMdlii&tMittid(£dl^flyei; 

Mr treaioo it but'tnuMd • fin, 

Wlio wfet w dimrii’d wul lock'd 

km • irild tnck of hii oncertom. Shtktpemre. 

Ikoiigh Tj^om wake. Mupicim ileeps 
At witdoni’t nte ; end to tiindicity 
Bedgni her cna()ge, while goodneM thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems. MUton, P. L. 

SuflPi'dous. at^. [tutpicioau, Lat] 

1. Inclined to luqiect; inclined to imagine ill without 
proof. 

Nature itstif, after it has done an injurv, will for ever be 
sM^pMSoai, and no man can love the person he suspects. SoiUk. 

2. Indicating auapidon or fear. 

A wise man will find us to be rogues by our faces; we have 
a Humehut, fearful, constrained countenance, often turning 
and wnking tiutoutih narrow lanes. Smjt. 

3. liable to suspicion; giving reason to imagine ill. 

They, because the ligkt of his candle too much drowned 
tlwirs, were glad to lay hold on so colourable matter, and 
diceeding forward to traduce him as an author of $mpicioui 
innovations. * . Hooker. 

I qty a black lu^iciotu threatening cloud. 

That vnll encounter with our glorious sun. Skokmenre. 

Authors are luipiciout, nor greedily to be swallowed, who 
pretend to deliver antipathies, empathies, and the occult 
ahkrasities oP things. Bnm, Vtdg, Err. 

HisUfo 

Private, junactive, calm^ coutemplative, 

Idttle ttupMotu to Bi^ king. JHUton, P. X. 

Many mischievous insects are daily at work, to make fieopte 
of merit nispirtow of each other. Pope. 

SusPl'clOUSiY. adv. [from iuspici(m.2 

1. With suspidon. 

2. So as to raise suspidon. 

His guard entering the place, found Plangus with his sword 
in his und, but not nakM, but standing luspicioiuiy enough, 
to one already suspicious. Sidney. 

SusPi'ciooBNESs.*!' n. s. [from suspicious.^ Tendency 
to suspicion. ^ 

To make my estate known seemed idip<»tible, by reason of 
the ttupicionmeu of Miso, and my young mistress. Sidney. 

Saspieiousneii is as great an enemy to wisdom, as too much 
credulity; it doing oftentimes as hurtful wrongs to friends, as 
the other doth receive wrongful hurt fiom (fissemblets. 

FvUer, Holy War, p. aji. 

Sufin'uAl.# n. s. [from suspire."] A spring of water 
pouing under ground tow’anis a conduit or cistern; 
uso, a brenthing-hole or ventiduct. Chambers. 

Scspiaa^TioN. ». s. Isuspit \4i0f from suspiro, Latin.] 
Sigh; act of fetching the breath deep. 

Not customaiy suits ot solemn block. 

Nor windy sutpamlmn of forc'd breath 

That can denote me truly. Shaktpeare. 

In deep su^nraShns we take more large gulphs of air to cool 
our heart, overchatgeU with love or sorrow. More. 

To SUSPrjp.E.'f V. n. [.mpitv, Lat.] 

I. To sigh i to fetch the breath deep. 

a. To breathe. 

Sinoe the lurth of Cun, the first male chiM^ 

To hhn that did but yestaniay iutpire. 

There vm not such a grufoUs creature bom. 

S i tispe a re, S.Jsku. 

By his gates of breath 

Thsed lias a oowny feather winch stirs not: 

Ud be tmjnre, that light and weightless down 
^ nrfotce must move. SAkspeara.Hen.lV.P.U. 

part, aij. Wished for; dewed earu- 
latinisro. 

w* wbereiu was bora the expectation of 

tiie Joi^ saQwvd Redeemer of the world 
' M kwri areweta had crito nat tha heaveoi, and eesne 
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To SCJSTA'FN. 9 . a. [toudemrf Fr« nistifwOf Iiat.] 

1. To bear; to prop; to hold up. 

The largeness and lightness of her wings and tul mlam her 
without iassituddl More, 

* Vain is the force of man. 

To erush the {nllars that the pile nu/om. Hryien, Mn. 

2. To support; to keep from sinkii^ trader evil. 

The ndminible ciuiosity and ungnlar excellency of this de¬ 
sign will SMslotn the ptience, and animate the iuaustry of him 
who shall undertake it. HMer. 

If he have no cumfortable expectations of anothu life to 
sustaia him under the evils in this world, he is of 1^ creatures 
the most miserable. TiUatson. 

3. To maintain; to kee}). 

WliaHbod 

Will he convey up thither to stutmu 

Himsel f and army ? Jfiftoii, p, L. 

But it on lier, not she on it depends; 

For she the body doth siwfoin uid ckmish. iTaeiet. 

My labour will tutUmt mu. MiUm, P.L. 

4. I'ohtflp; to relieve; to assist 

They chained on pain of perpetual displeasure, neither to 
entreat for him, vr any way iut.taiH him. Shakspeare. 

His sons who seek the tyrant to tvttaln. 

And long for arbitrmy lords again. 

He dooms to death, ussmting piibllek right. Dryien, Mn. 

5. To bear; to endure. 

Can Ccyx then sutlain to leave bis wife. 

And unconcern'd forsake the sweets of life? Dryden. 

Shall Tumub theu such endless toil tialtan. 

In fohting fields, and conquer towns in vain? Hryden. 

The mind stands collected within herseUi and ttutaim the 
shock with all the force which is natural to her; but a heart 
in love has its foundations sapped. Addison. 

To bear without yielding. 

Sacharissa’s beauty's wine. 

Which to madness doth incline; 

Such a liquor as no brain 

That is mortal can sustain. Walter. 

7. To suffer; to bear as inflicted. 

■ If you omit 

The offer of this time. I cannot promise. 

But that you shall sustain more new disgraces, 

With these you bear already. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

Were it I thought death menac’d would ensue 
This my attempt, I would sustmn alone 
The worst, and not persuade thee. ilfiftm, P.L. 

Sustai'n.* n. s. [from the verb.] What sustains or 
supports. Not used. 

I Iw and slept, I wak’d again, 

For my sustain 

Was the Lord. Milton, Psalms. 

SusTAi^NABLE. [sottaetutUe, Fr. from sustain.] 
That may be sustained. 

SusTAi'NER.’f' n. s. [from sustain.] 

1. On^ that props; one that supports. 

The first founder, iMteinrr, and continuer thereof, [the 
church.] ' Afore on Ike Sn. Ckurckes, p, 170. 

2. One that suffers; a sufferer. 

Thyself hast a siiriaiiier been 

« Of much affliction in my cause. Olapmofi, Itiad 

So'sTENANCE. St. 5. [soutteiuince, Fr.] 

I. Support; maintenance. 

firereely aUowii^ himsdf fit sustenance ot life, rather than 
he would spend those goods for whose soke only he seemed to 
joy in life. Sidney. 

There are unto one end sundry meant; as fer the tesfommec 
of our bodies many kinds of foud, many sorts M raknent to 
clothe our nakedness. Hasker. 

It then the honour of your daughter of greater moment to 
her, than to my daughter heris, whose sustenance it w|»^ 

Addison. 

Neceaaries of lif^; victnals. 

The experiment cost him hit life for want of sustenssnee. 

* 'XlSstrange. 
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Th« anctento were imeatm of all arts aaceiiaiy to liflt aB 4 
ntitoMacv, af plowing aod Mwiag. Immpk. 

Sustb'ktacle.# n. s. Isuttentacubmf Lat.] Support. 
Not in use. 

God'* the iuitentacle of all native*. 

More, Immort. of the Soul, i, iii. 35, 

Sustbnta'tiob. n, s. [mtentation, Fr. from mstento, 
Latin.] 

1. Support: .preservation from &lling. 

The*e *tcBma once raised ulxivc the cbc£, have their ascent 
and luttentation aloft promoted by the tur. Bi^le, 

2. Use of victuals. 

A very abstemious anitTial by reason of its frigidity, and 
latitancy in the winter, will long subsist without a vuiblc tut- 
lenlation, Brmon, Vnlg, Err. 

3. Maintenance; support of life. 

When there be preat slioals of people, which go on to po> 
pulate, without foreseeing means of life and jHUfmtalioH; it is 
of necessity that once lii an age they discharge a portion of 
their people upon other nations. Bacon. 

Susubba'tion. «. s. [from suswro, Lat.] Whisper; 
soft murmur. 

SuTE. «. i. [for suiie.'] Sort. I believe only mis¬ 
printed. 

Touching matters belonging to the church of Christ, this 
we conceive that they arc liot of one tule. Hooker. 

Su'tleb. n. s. IsM-feler, Dutch; sudler, German.] A 
man that sells provisions and liquor in a camp. 

I shall sutler be 

Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. Shaispeare, Hen. V. 

Send to the sutlet*s ; there you're sure to find 
The bully match'd with rascals of his kind^ Dryden. 

Su^TiEE. * adj. [laitilis, Lat.] Done by stitching. 

• The fume of her needle work, the “ sulile pictures” men¬ 
tioned by Johnson. Boswell, Life of Johnson. 

St/TirnATED.# adj. [from stUura, Lat.] Stitched or 
knit together. 

These arc by oculists called " orbitse,” and arc each of 
them compounded of six several bones, which, being most 
conveniently suturated among themselves, do make up those 
curious arched chambers in which tiiesc lookers or bmoiders 
dwell; in which, and from which, they may be haply said to 
perform their ofiices. SuM on Old Age, p. 93. 

Su'tuee.'I' n. s. [suture, Fr. sutura, Lat] 

1. A manner of sewing or stitching} particularly of 
stitching wounds. 

Wounds, if held in close contact for some time, reunite by 
inosculation: to mwtiun this dtnation, several sorts of sutures 
have been invented; those now chiefly deacrilied are the inter¬ 
rupted, the glovers, the quill'd, the twisted and the dry sutures, 
but the interrupted and twisted are almost the only useful ones. 

Sharp, Surgery. 

2. A particular articulation: the bones df the 
cranium are joined to one another by four sutures. 

Quincy. 

Many of our vessels d^encratc Into ligaments, and the 
sutures of the skull are abolished in old age. Arbuthnot. 

SWAB. n. s. [swabb, Swedish.] A kind of mop to 
clean floors. 

7 b Swab. v. a. [jrpebban, Saxon.] To clean with a 
mop. It is now used chiefly at sea. 

He made him swab the deck. Shelvock’* Voyage. 

Swa'bber. n. s. [sftoabber, Dutch.] A sweeper of 
the deck. 

The master, the swahher, the boatswain and I, 

{.ov'^Mall, mid Marrian, and Margery. S^speare. 

Was any thing wanting to the extravag^ce of t^ dggene- 

' rate w, but the mdiing a taipawlin and a swabber Ote hero 
of a tragedy. Deems. 
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Swad.# «, t. [fvpfut .fpciSam Sw. flnciaN^ qub 
soil. fiiQicalie^ tan^oim ^mcm* pwh obvolvuatnr. 
Skinner.] - 

1. A peasecod. Still a nofthem word. " 

Take pulse out of the swads. CotgroKe, in V. Ooussefitter, 

2. A squab, or short fat person. 

' Now I remember me. 

There was one busy fellow was the leader, 

A blunt squat swad, but lower then yourieIC 

B.Jonson, 7 yeifmTub, 

To SWA'DDLE.'f* v. a. []-pe^n, Saxon.] 

1. To swathe; to bind in clothes, generally used of 

binding newborn children. ^ 

Invested by a veil of clouds, 

And swaddled as new-born in sable shrouds; 

For these a receptacle I design’d. San^, 

Where [in the heart] sin is, (as our Saviour tells us) wst 
coiicdved and bron^t forth, bidbre it is nourished, suckled, 
or swaddled. In the gifts of God, either natural or artifidal. 

Bp. Ttt^r, Artif. Handsom. p. jo. 
How soon doth man decay ! 

When cloths are taken from a chest of sweets. 

To swaddle infants, whose young breath 
Scarce knows the way; 

Tlu^ clouts ore little winding sheets. 

Which do consign and send them unto death. Herbert. 

They swaddled me up in my night-gown with long pieces 
of linen, till they had wrapt me in about an hundrod yards of 
swathe. Addison. 

2. To lient; to cudgel. A low ludicrous word. 

A carter had overthrown his cart, and sate in the way 
ciy'iug. Help, Hercules; nt last, Hcrc^es, or one in his like¬ 
ness, came to him, and swaddled him thriftily with a good 
cndgell; and said, lliou verv lacy silly fellow, caflcst thou to me 
for help, and dost nothing tnyscif ? Arise, set to thy shoulder, 
and heave thy part, and tiien pray to me to help thee; and 
I will do the rest. 

Sir ,T. Harinetott, Be. View of the Ch. of Eng. (ifijj,) p. JO. 
Great on the Much, great in the saddle, 

That could as well bind o’er as swaddle. Hudibras. 

SwA'opLE.’f* n. .V. [Sax. j'pceSil.] Clotlies bound 
round the body. 

I begged them to uncase me: no, no, say they; and upon 
that canied me to one of their houses, and put'me to bed In 
all my swaddles. Addison. 

Swa'ddlimgbami). 1 n. s. [from swaddle."] €loth 
SwA'iiOLmGCEOTH. > wrapped round a new-born 
Swa'ddlingclout. 3 child. 

From thence a fairy thee imwceting reft. 

There os thou sicpt’st in tender suHuminglMnd, 

And her base elfin brood, there for thee left, 

Such men do changelings call, so chang’d by fairies theft. 

Spenser. 

That great baby you see there is not yet out o.* his swaddling- 
ckmls. wSkakxpearp, Hamlet. 

The swaddlingbands were purple, wrought with gold. 

'tt Dryden. 

To SWAG. V. n. Q'ljan, Sax. sweigia, Icelandick.] 
To sink down by its weight; to hang heavy. See 
7 'o Sag. 

They arc more apt, in swagging down, to pierce witii thnr 
points, that in the jacent posture, and crevice the wall. 

Wotton. 

Being a tall fish, and with his sides much comagessed, be 
hath a long fin upon his back, and another answeru^ to it on 
his belly; by winch He is the better kiqit upri^t, or from 
swagging on his sides. Grew. 

Swa'obellied.# adj. [jUx/g and belly.] ^ving a 
large belly. 

Your Dane, your German, and yonr swag-Mlied Hollander 
are nothing to your English. t^aky^e, Ofhedo, ^ 



u u. tuau^ i wfaidi lee^ T6 
y> M»; toiqipeftie; to wiet. 

. •fSuiA wUin tiwie diingif, unnetto ua^idem the paoitle that 
liM oAuSW to them. ■ >, fVk^, Aett, liv. 

' A|it woi^ h»v» power to 
lAotainoun of h troubled min^ 

And are at balm to falter’d woundi. iCUon, S, A. 

Nor wanting power to nitjgate and iwagc, 

With (olmn toudiei, troublM thought** and cl*a*n 
Anguiih, and dmdit and fear from mortal minds. 

ilfiffon, P.L. 

1 will lovothee, » 

Thopgb my distracted eeniei should foriahe me, 

rd find some intenrali, when my poor heart 

Should twage itsdf, and be let loose to thine. Otway. 

To SwaoK.#tae. ». To abate. 

It twageth, ft WBXeth cold. Barret, Alv. 1580. 

Where salt and fresh the pool renews, 

As q>ring or drought increase or stooge. 

Carew, Sure, of Cornwall. 

To SWA'QGER. v. n. [raudderen, Dutch, to make 
. , a noise; JTexan, Saxon.] To bluster; to bully; 

to be turbuTently and tumultuously proud and 
> insolent. 

Drunk? squabble? twagger? and discourse fustwn with 
one’s own shadow ? Oh thou invincible ^rit of wine 1 

Shaktpearc. 

’Ds the gan of on^that 1 should fight widul, if he be 
alive: a ra^ that snigger’d with me last nieht. Shaktpeare. 

Ibis lassor sUe of mortals love to simg'ger nir opinions, and 
to boast infallMity of knowledge. OkumUe, Seeptit. 

Many sueh asses in the world hufl^ look 1 ^ stare, dress, 
cock, and twagger at the same noisy rate. ' VEttrange. 
HechuA’d, 

.. And scarcely dmgn’d to set a foot to ground. 

But suMUger’d like a lord. Dryden. 

Conflomce how weakly soever founded, hath some effect 
, upon the ignorant, who think there is something more than 
ordinary in a iwaggering man, that talks of aotning but de« 
momtration. TSIlotton. 

To be great, is not to be starched, uid formal, and supe^> 
cUioua; to twagger at our footmen, and browbnt our infr- 
riors. Collier ou Pride. 

V^at a pleasure m it to be victorious in a cause ? to magger 
at the bar ? for a lawyer I wgs bom, and a lawyer I iriU be. 

ArbutiHol, J.BuU. 

Swa'o 0 XB£R. n.s. [from sOM^er.] A blusterer; a 
bully; a turbulmit noisy fellow. 

Hn no twaggerer, hostess; a tame cheater: you mw stroke 
tun as genhfkai« puppy greyhwA Shaktpeare, Hen. IV. 

SwA'oay. Bdj. [from swfigf} vOependent by its 
weight. 

The beaver is called animal ventricosum, from his twa eey 
and prominent belly. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

gWAIN.'i* n.$. [fpein, Saxon and Runick; stom, 
Su. Goal, puen minister; smifta, Lappon. famu¬ 
lus; nUm, Rsx^ ubulcus. See Lye, and Serenius.] 
1. Aymm^an. 

Jhjit goM uight would not so nigh repaf’, 

Hims^f estranging from their juyance vain, 

Whose fhllowfhip seem’d far unfit for warlike twain. Spentcr. 

^ A country servant mnployed in husbandly. 

It were a hsppv me 

Tobe no better than a hom^y twmn. Shaismare, Hen. VI. 
« Let States, that amt at greatness, take heed now didr nobi- 
jtty apd^potlemcn do miildply too lost. For that maketh t^e 
QoanoB.snhlect gSpiW to ba ap e asa n^n d bash twain, driven 
' iptaM heart, aina injefibahot agpuiPnan’s labourer. 

.gj| Bacon, Ett. 39. 

3.41c you A." > . 

. Btast swahit/ wimae aynphs in every ^e eaeelt 
. 4 'WBAnywilbV »!»!•« •»!» 
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SwA^KXfiB;# 04^ [frotn iwm’n.] RusUdt; ignorant. 

(»] argues bmh a gross and shallow judgaraent, and withal 
an ungeraa aadrtwamUt breast. SBUan, Apd.^ fi taw tj w a . 

SwA'iKifOTE.'f* n. s. Jjwainmtus, law Lai. Dr. John¬ 
son. — From lyan. Sax. bubulcns; mainmotet curia 
quadam forest^ ita dicta, quasi v^niUronmJortstec^ 
sell. Igistatorum aiiorumque conventus. Lye, edit. 
Manning, in V. Span.] A court touching matters 
of the forest, kept by the charter of the forest thrice 
in the year. This court of sauUnmote is as incident 
to a forest, os the court of piepowder is to a foir. 
The sminmae is a court of freeholders within the 
forest. * Camel. 

, A forest bath her court of attachments, siiwiavKrfc-court, &c. 

Howell, Lett. iv. r6. 

To SwAiP.* V. n. "ijo walk proudly; our northern 
dialect for sweep. 

^ SwALE.'J *7 w. n. [fpelan, Saxon, to kindle; to 

To SwEAfi. 5 bum.] To waste or blaze away; 
to melt: us, the candle swo/es. Dr. Johnson.— 
This is a veiy old word; and is also still used in 
the north of England. 

Men twoMen with greet heetc. IVieMe, Revel, xvi. 

Into h^ face die brand he forst, bis huge beard brent a light. 
And tioealing made a stinke. 

Phaer, TVaml. ofVirg. Mn, is. (1584.) 

7 b Swale.# 0. a. To consume; to waste. 

Nor has our hymeneal torch 
Yet lighted up his last most grateful sacrifice. 

But dash’d vnUi rain from eyes, and twaU'd with nghs. 

Bums (fim. Congjreve, Mourn. Bride. 

Swa'ilet.*!* «,ta. [swall, Swed. the swdl of the sea. 
Serenius.] Among the tin-miners, water breaking 
in upon the miners at their work. Bailey. 

Swa'llow.'I’ ». s. [fpal^, Saxon; tmala, Su. Goth, 
idem; sic diet, a Su. Gotli. swale, poiticus, subdi- 
vale^ quippd ubi nidum struere solet hsec avis. Se- 
renius.] A small bird of passage; or, as some say, 
a bird that lies hid and sleeps in the winter. 

The twallow follows not summer more^Iiingly than we 
your lordship. Shaitpeare, 7 %non. 

Daffodils, 

^ That come before the twallow dares. Shaktpeare. 

The twallowe make use of celendine, and the linnet of eu- 
phragia. More. 

When twaUowt fleet soar high and sport in air. 

He told us that the welkin would be clear. Gay. 

To SWA'LLOW. V. a. [fpel^an, Saxon; Sweden, 
Dutdi,] * 

I. To take down the diroat. 

n If little finilts 

SmII not be wink’d at, how shall we stretch our 
Whose capital crim^ chew’d, ewattou^d, ami digested. 

Appear baore us ? Shaktpeare, Hen. V. 

Men arc, at a venture, of the religion of the oounuy; and 
must therdfore twallow down opinions, as sil(y people do em. 
pirieks {nils, and have nothing to do but bdieve that they will 
do the cure. Lmdte. 

3 . To ^[eceive without examination. 

Consider and jud^ of it as a matter of raason, and not sbmiL 
low it without examination as a natter of fiuth. Lodte. 

3. To enwoss; tp appropriate: often with up em- 
phaticaJ. 

Tar be it^bom me^ that I should twallow up or destroy. 

* a Sam. 

Homer excels all the iaventors of other arts in thuktbat he 
bai stMEnsedi^ the honour of those vdio snccecHled msL Tape. 

4. foUKn^b; to take in; to sink in any al^; -to 
wgnl^h: wifti t^. 
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Though jrou untie thttriadi.'Siid let dram fight 
Againit dte-chtiTche«,'dlmyh die jmty wnm 
Coniband ukI MMUomnav^ition ' « Skak^peare. 

I may be pluck’d Into the iwaUtming womb 
Of duB deep pit, poor Baastanus’ grave. TU. Andron. 

Death ii itgaUowed victory. i Cor. xv. 54. 

If the eardi open her moudi and iwallow them up, ye ihall 
understand that these men have proyoked the Lord. Nunt. xvi. 

In bop noaUoufd up and lout. MUlon. 

He hid many things from us, not that they would tuiailow up 
our understanding, but divert our attendon from what is more 
important. Dec. ofChr. Pielp. 

Nature would abhor 
To be forced back again upon herself. 

And like n whirlpool ewallow her own streams. * Dryden. 

Should not the sod occasion »u>altoufup 
Sify other cares, and draw them all into it? Addison. 

5. To occupy. 

The necessary provision for life tuiaUows the greatest part of 
their time. Locke. 

6 . To seize and waste. « 

Corruption swaUonfd what the liberal hand 

Of bounty scatter’d. Thomson, Autumn. 

7. To 6n|rross 5 to eftgngc cunipletely. 

' The priest and the prophet are swallowed up of wine. Isaiah. 

8. Snoallt/w implies, iu all its figurative senses, some 
nauseous or contemptuous idea, something of gross- 
ness or of folly. 

Swa'm.ow.T n. s. [from the verb; sfwalg, Su. Goth.] 

1. Xlic throat; voracity. 

Had this man of merit and mortification been called to ac> 
count fur his ungodly swallow, in gorging down the estates of 
lielpless widows and orphans, he would have told them that it 
was all for charitable uses. South. 

2 . A gulf; a whirlpool. 

Ims jGneas is come to paradise 
Out of the swohwe of hell. Chaurer, Legend ijf Dido, 

SwA^u.ow’rAiii. n. s. A species of willow. 

The shining wrillow they call swallowtail, because of the pica* 
sure of the leaf. Bacdn, Nal, Hist. 

.vwa'llowwort. ti. s. lasclepia.} A plant. 

SwAM.*f“ [j'pam, Sax.] I'he preterite of swijw. 

SWAMP.T u. J. [mamm, Gotliiek, a sponge; ppam, 
Saxon; sttamm, Icclandick; s’loammey Dutch; suomjt, 
DanUIi; stmmpy Swedish.] A marsh; a bog; a 
fen. " 

Behold the duteous son, thv sire decay’d. 

The modest matron, and the binshing maid. 

Forc’d from their homes, a melancholy train. 

To traverse climes beyond the western main; 

Where wild Osw^ spreads her swamps around, 

And Niagara stuns with’thundermg sound. 

Goldsmith, Traveller. 

To Swamp.# d. a. To whelm or sink as in a^wamp. 
A modem word. 

Swa'mpv. adj. [from stcamp.] Bogey; fenny. 

Swampy fens breathe.destructive myriads. Thomson.' 

SWAN.-f* f*i A [fP®®* Saxon; suatt, Danish; stsaen, 
Dutch; cjfcnus, Lat. from the Cfelt. gw/n, white, 
Wacliter.] 

The swan is a large water-fowl, that has a long 
neck, and is very white, excepting when it is youn^. 
Its Ic^ and feet are Idock, as j| its bill, which is 
like that of a goose, but something rounder, and a 
little hooked at the lower end of it: the two.sides 
below its eyes are black and shining like ebony. 
Swdhs use w>ing 8 like' sails," which catch the wind, 
80 that thev are diivcp. along in the wnteft They ^ 
feed upon herbs and someeort.of grain likeogoust^ I 
and some arc said to llave lived three hundred 

VOl. IV. 
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.' y«ah. hnfilpteiai' of swans widf the festhers 

. ' df (he bptnil; marked at the 

i^ds a ttoM eaan 

is replied by Moses aimmg uhmkn'preaiures; 

but it was consecrated'tO'ApoUo’lh#:god of-mwick, 
because it was said to sing mdodloh^ wliei| it-was 
near expiring; a feadition, generdly iwjsive^ but 
fabulous. • i , ..Gsfefrf. 

~ With untainted eye , ' 

Compare her face with some that I sbaU shew,' 

And I will make thee think diy rasm' a crow. 5 iah|feniv. 

Let rousick sound, while he doth make hu choice; 

Then if he lose, he makes a ssean like end. Sk a h f ta rc. 

The fearful matrons raise a screaming cry^ "I -~ 

Old feeble men with fiunter groans reply; > 

A jarring sound results, and mingles in the dey, y 

Like that of swans remurmurii^ to the floods. Dryden. 

The idea, which an Englishman signifies by the name of iwm, 
is a white colour, long neck, black bmde, black 1^ and whole 
feet, and all these of a certain siee, with a power of swimimii^. 
in the water, and making a certain kind of noise. • Loeke. 

Swa'mskin. n. s. [.ncan and sim.] A kind of' soft 
flannel, imitating for warmth the down of a' Swan. • , 

To SWAP.# V. a. \swipd, Icel. to snatch; j^aipan, 
Sax. to sweep.] To strike with a long or sweqf^g 
stroke; to strike against; to throw violently.' 

His h^ to the wall, ms body to die grounde, 

Full oft he swapte. Chaucer, Tr. and Gress, iv. 345. 

Swap off bis hed, this is my sentence here. 

Chaucer, dm. JVmUiet TtJe. 

He straight . 

Swaps off the head with his presumptuous iron. 

Grmoald, in ToU^s Songes, Sre. (1557.) 

7b Swap.# v. n. 

1. To fall down. 

A 1 sodenly she stoeqU adoun to ground. Chaucer, Ck Tate. 

2. To ply the wings with noise; to strike the air. 

When fowls fly by, and with their swajyiing wiiin 
Beat the inconstant air. More, Immort. ^ the Soul, i. i. ii. 

Swat.# n.s. [from the verb.] A blow; a stroke; 
r PtxmpU Part). 

IPt be a thwack, I make account of that; 

Tluirc’s no new fashion’d swap that e’er came im yet, - 
But I’ve the first on ’em. Jieaum. and ft. Nice f'alour, 

SwAP.'fr adv. [from the verb.] Hastily; with has^^ 
violence; as, he did it swap. It seem to.be<af‘the 
same original wiUl sweep. A low worn. 

7 b Swap.*}* «• To exchange. See To Swop. 

Thy works purchase thee more 
Thou they can swappe thdr heritages for. ' 

f Verses, Pre/. to J. Balls Poems, (1646.) 

SWARD.T w. s. [sword, Swedish; nwapt), Sax. 
cutis.] • 

1. The skin of bacon. 

Brandish ncsswords but sweards of bacon !* 

Brewer, Com. Lingua, A. %. 6. i. 

2. The surface of the ground: whence gveeh swurd^ 
or grccB sword. 

Water, kept too long, loosens and softens the twardf makes 
it subject to rushes and coarse grass. Note onTi^r. 

Die noon of night was past, and thdl the fee 
Came dreadless o’er the level swart, that lies . # 

Between the wood and the swift stremning Ouse. ‘ A. Philips. 

To pluit a vinQ-aW in July, when the eardi is veiv dry end 
combustibre, [flow up the imd bum if. Mertmer. 

To SwARD.*t* V. n. [from (he noun.] bit«d a 
green turf. 

The days that are long in swerding, and little sui^d to 
weeds, are the best hud for elbveri MoM^r. 

S#ABe. The pretenteof «tt»r. 

61 ' 
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lift- fwmN, Batch; 

mttrrna, tiumiltaari, ab antiq. Anrra, 
' Ifi i^^tari. Sd^h. and S^iui.] 
t« A great bo^ or number of beea or ot^ amall 
’' partmi^aly Aok tfeet that migrate from 

the hive. 

A roam of beet that cut tlw li^ iky, 

Xfpvn iiie topmut branch in cIouob alight. Drt/den, Mn. 
a. A multitude; a crowd. 

From tMt naam'ef fair advantagei, 

You Brip*d the general away into your hand. Skak^teare. 

It m conM number up thoae prodicbua imamt diat had 
Mitlad dtemielTeii in mrj fa/t m il^ th^ would amount to 
more than can be found. AtUuon oh Judy. 

Thu iHorm of tbcmet that MttlM om my pen, 

Whidi I, Site »uminer 4 iei, ahake off agun. 

Let othen ung. Foang. 

Ib Swarm. o.r. [nwaiunwi, Sax. stuemen, Dutch.] 
1. To riae as bees in a body and quit the hive. 

AH hatida employ'o, 

T-iltA labouring bees on a long lummer'B day; 

Borne round the trumpet for the rest to twarw. liryden. 

When bees bang bt twoming time, they will presently rise, 
if the weather hoiA Mortimer, Heubandry, 

To qppnr in multitudes: to crowd ; to throng. 

The mereileis Macdonnel, 

The muh^Iying vilhuiies of nature 

Do tOarm upon. Shtdapeare, MwAeth. 

Our superauous lacqueys, and our peasants. 

Who in unnecessary action noarm 

MmA our li^ares of battle. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

WluU a miildttt& of thoimhts at once 
Awaken’d in me sworm, whfle I consider 
' What Aram witl^ I feel myself, and hear 
V^at ftom wimout comes often to my ears. JIfi&on, P. R. 

ilen mounts the throne, high plac'd before the shrine; 

In crowds around the noarvdHg p^le Join. Hryden, Mn. 


3. To be crowded; to be oveivrun; to be throiu^. 

These jgarriwns you have nrm plan^ throughout u Ire¬ 
land, ani^Bveiy place noarmt with soldiers. Spenter, 

Her lower region ittunm with all sort of fo«H, her rivers 
wfth fish, and her seas with whole shoals. HotoeU. 

Those days ftmrMcd withfobles, and from such grounds took 
hints for fimons, noisonii^ the world ever after, Broum. 

Life swonm with ills, the boldest aro afraid, 

WhcN difea is sal^y for a tender maid ? Fonng, 

4. To breed multitudes. 

* ' Not 10 thidc twerm’d once the soil 

Beihm’d whh blood of Ooi^n. MiHon, P. L. 

5. It » used in conversauen for climbing a tree, by 
embtaefog it with the arms and legs. 

To Swarm.# f, a. To presa cloae together, as bees 

iaswarming; to throng. 

Sorrow, in far more woeful wise. 

Took on widi t^nt; upheaving to the skies 
jler wretched hands, that with her cry the nmt 
Gan in heaps to noarm us round about 
• ‘ SacMk, Induct. Mir. for Mag. 

How did thy senses quail, 

Setina the shores so onmrm'd! 

Fantkaw, Poenu, (ed, 1676,) p. a88. 
Stform'd on a rotten stick, the bees I spied. 6qy. 

SWART. 1 «^r. [wnarts, Gothick; fpea]«^ &txon; 
SWARTH .5 «ar/; Dtttdi.] 

#Black; darkly brown; tawny. 

A nation strange, vrith, viisgc noart, 

And'eodn^ iiereb tint oD men ^ efivy, 

Tbni^tM V#rid thaa swarmed ih every part 
t ''i Amah '■, , 

Of JtMm compwidoB, and of enUnd hue, 

Ml" M of mdaBchol y did shew. 

w^^£^nflit*d m me; 


Spemer. 

Spetuer. 


Nogoblih, ornsur/bby ofthfluiM^ . , . 

Hath hurtful power o'er Iruo vbgihity. MUtm, Cbwiw. 

2. In Milton it seems to signifo doomy; malignant. 

Ye valleys fow. 

On whose frosh liqi the rirarf star qnrely looks. 

Mi&on, Lycidat. 

To Swart, v. a. [from the noun.] To blacken; to 
duak. 

The heat of the sun may twart a living part, or even black 
a dead or disrolring flesh. « Brom, Vidg. Err. 

SwABTH.# n. s. A row of gross or com cut dqwn by 
the mower; a different spelling of swath. Sec 
Swath. Phillips. 

Hm stretch’d in ranks the levell’d neartht are found. 


Pope, IBad. 

SwARTH, or S'wairth.Ms n. s. [perhaps from fpeape. 
Sax. black, dark, pde, won. Ray.] The appari- 
V tion of a person about to die, os pretended in parts 
of the North. ^ 


_ ^era are the exact figures and resemblances of persons then 
living, often seen not only by their Ifpends at a distance, but 
many times ^themselves: ofwhidi there arc several instances 
in Aubiw’B JHiscellanies. These q)p8ritions are called fetches, 
and in Cumberland noartht; they most commonly appear to 
distant friends and relations, at the very instant prikcding the 
death of the person, whose figure they put on. Sometimes 
there Is a greater interval between the appearance and death. 

Grorr. 


Swa'rtuilv. ado. [from saarthp."} Blackly; duAiiy; 
tawnily. 

Swa'bthiness.’I* n.s. [from steonl^.] ‘Darkness of 
complexion; tawnincss. 

Discontent (Usjoins mankind, and sends him, with beasts, to 
the loneliness of untrod desarts, who was by nature made a 
creature sociable. Nor is it the mind alone that is thus mud* 
ded; but even the body suffers: it thickens the co^lexion, 
and dyes it into an unpleasing ewarthinen: the eye is dim in 
the discoloured face; and the whole man becomes as If statued 
into stone and earth. FeUham, Re$. i. 36. 

SwA^RTHY. a^i. [see Swart.] Dark of complexion; 
block; dusky; tawny. 

Set me where, on some pathless plain. 

The noarthy Africans corapbun. Roicommon. 

Though in the torrid climates the common colour is black 
or nearthy, yet the natural colour of the temperate climates is 
more transparent and beautiful. Hale, brig, of Montand. 

Here noarthy Charles appears, and there 
Hit brother with dqected mr. Adidtoit. 

Did th^ know Cato, our remotest kian 
Would pour embattled multitudes about nim 
Their noariky hosts would darken all our plidni. 

Doubling the native horrour of the war, 

Andinaking death more grim. Addison. 

To Swa'rthy.# V. a. [from the adjective.] To 
blacken; to make awartiiy or dusky. 

Now will I and my man John noarthy our frees over as if 
that country’s heat hM made ’em ro. Cowley. 

-Swa'rtish.# [fromdiearL] Somewhat dark or 
dusky: inclining to black. 

. Melaneholy, that cold, dry, wretched saturnine humor, creep- 
eth in with a fame, pale, or noeertysh colour, Which reigneth upon 
solitaiyc, careful!, mutyngmen. 

SuttoH, Bmw. tfDrf. agaiait Skhneu, l^.4. (1579.). 

Swa’btine 88 .# 7 % «. [from mart."} Darkness of 
Swa'rtkess. 5 colour, duskiness. The first is in 
Sherwood’s Diet. The latter in the Prompt. Farv. 
Swa'rty.# [from nvart.] Swarthy: than which 
it is op older word. 

From these first quaiitiMarise many otiier second, as timt of 
colour; black, nwrty, pale, ruddy, &c. 

. Bmitm,Anat.rfMeLp,'iiy. 
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DWine Andate, thou who hold’tt the rdus 

t Of furious battles and disorder’d war, . 

And proudly roH'st thy martg chariot>whecU 
Over the heaps of wounds and carcasses. Sic. 

Beewm. and Fl, Bondnea. 

To SwikRTK.# V. n. To swerve; which see. 

So all at once they on the prince did tbondcr. 

Who from his saddle twarved not osyde. Spenter, F. Q. 

Swash, n. s. [n cant word.j] A figure, whose circum¬ 
ference is' not round, but oval; and whose mould¬ 
ings lie not at right angles, but oblique to the axis 
of the work. Moxon. 

To SWASH.'f' V. n. [perhaps from swelseii. Tout, 
to make a shrill noise. Our old lexicographers 
define swash, to clash with words and tirmour,” 
Sherwtx>d; “ to iindce a noise with swords against 
targets,” Barret] To make a great clatter or 
noise; to make a sliow of valour; to vapour; to 
bully: whence a swashbitciler. Not now in use. 

Wc’ll have a twaJtmg and a martial outside. 

As many other mannish cowards have, 

That do outface it with their Homblances. Sbattpeare, 

Draw, if you be men: Gregory, remember thfiwaMng blow. 

Shaktpeare, Horn, mid Jul, 

SwASH.'^ «. 5. [from the verb.] 

t. A blustering noise, in order to make a show of 
valour. 

1 will flaunt and brave it niter the lusty swaMh. 

The Three Ladies of Lmidm, (i;84.) 

2. Impulse of water flowing with violence. Diet. 

Swash.# ? sfdj. Soft, like fruit too ripe. Derbyshire. 

SWASUY. 5 

Swa'shbuckleu.# n. s. Iswash and buckler, 

To Swash.] A kind of swordphiyer; a braggudo- 
chio; a bully. 

A sweshbuchier against the pope, and u dormouse aginnst the 
devU. Milton, Ammadv. Bern. IJef. 

Swa'sher. «• s, [from swash.'] One who makes u 
show of valour or force of arms. Obsolete. 

I have obscived these three swashers ; three such untiefcs do 
not amount to a man. Shakspearc, Hen. V. 

Swatch, n. s. A swathe. Not in use. 

One sprendeth those bands so in order to lie, 

As borlio in swatches may fill it thereby. Tusser. 

His hokeney — so swatte. Chancer, Chan. Veovi. Prof. 

That far sought wealth, for which tlic noxious gale 
He drew, and swate beneath equator suns. I'hmnson, Britannia. 

SWATH.*!* n. s. [stcarfe, Dutch.] 

1. A line of grass or corn cut down by the mower. 

' Prompt. Pare. 

With tosung and raking, and setting on cox, 

Grasse, lately in sioathes, is meat for an ox. Tnsscr. 

'i^he strawy Greeks, ripe for bis edge, 

Pall down h^ore him, like the mover** swath. _ Shakspeare. 

As soon as your grass it mown, if it lie thick in the swath, 
neither air nor sun can pass freely through it. Mortimer. 

2. A continued quantity. 

An affection’d ass, that cons state without book, and utters 
it by great swarths. Shakspeare, Tw. Fight. 

3. [puefSe, fumfSil, Sax. from fpe!San, to bind; so our 
old wonl was swatkel then, swaddle. See Huloet’s 
Diet.] A band; ,a fillet. 

An Indian comb, a stick whereof is cut into three sharp and 
round teeth four inches long: the other part'is left for the 
handle, adorned with fine straws hdd along the sides, and Iwped 
round about it in several distinct stMd&i. ^ Grew. 

Long pieces of linen, thw folded about me, till th^ had 
wrapp^ me in above an bundrad yards of swe^e. Guardian. 

7 b Swathe. 0 . 0 . [jTeJjfui, Saxon.] To bind, a* a 
child with bands and rollers. 


He had twff tons: iha «kdMt «f dwm at 4l«M jatn aid,' 

V the swoMiig clatbea the other.fron Acir.muwy 

Were stoL’n. Shtiofoare, CpwA. 

Thrir cnildren are never swaihed, pr bound about with any 
things whm they iu!eftn|liom; but are put neAod into thebed 
with their porhnts to li^ dUaLOater.gfika World. 

Swath'd in her hq> the bold.aurse bore him out^ 

With olive branches cover'd rouad about. JUrydeo. 

Master's feet are rwotfi’dno longer. 

If in the night too oft he kick^ * 

Or shows his ioco>motive trieks. - Prior. 


To SWAY.*f* p. a. [schweb^ German, to ntove; 
•swema, Icel. to bend; swdga, Su. Goth, the same; 
which Serenios deduceq, pi^xing s, from the an¬ 
cient word xxga, to move.] 

1. To wave in the hand; to move or. widd any th ing 
massy : as, to swap the sceptre. 

Glancing fire out of the iron play’d. 

As sparkles from the anvil rise, 

When heavy hammers on the wed^ are swap’d, Spenser, 

2. To biass; to direct to either aide, 

Heav’n forgive them, that so much have sua/d 

Your majest/s good thoughts away from me. Ssakspeare.. 

I took your hands; but was, indeed, 

Swa^d from the point, by looking down on Csesar. 

Shakpseori. 

The only way t’ improve onr own. 

By dealing faithfully with none; 

As bowls run true by being made 

On purpose false, and to be sway'd. HndSbras. 

When examining these matters, let not temporal and little 
advantages you against a more durabte intmtat. TUlotson. 

3. To govern; to rule; to overpowN; to influence. 

Hie lady’s m^; yet if ’twere so. 

She could not sway her house, command her followers. 

With such a smooth, discreet, and stable bearing. Shahspeare. 

The will of man is by bis reason swasfd / 

And reason says, you arc the worthier maid. Shakspeare. 

On Euri^c thence, and where Rome was to swm 
The world. Milton, P. L. 

A gentle nymph, not far from hence^ 

Ihat with'moist curbrawyt the smooth Severn stream, 

Sabrina is her name. MUton, Camus. 

Take heed lest passion steay 
Thy judgement to do ought, which else free will 
Would not admit. Mitton, P, L. 

The judgment is swayed by passion, and stored with lulvi-' 
rous opinions, instead of clearly conceived truths. GkairnUa. 

Hiis was the race ♦ 

To sway the world, and land and sea subdue. Sryden. 

M'ith these 1 went. 

Nor idle stood with unassisting hands, 

When savage beasts, and men’s more savage bands, 

Their virtuous toil subdu’d; yet those I swaj^d 

With pow’rful speech: 1 spoke, and they obqr’d. Dryien. 

Th^ will do their best to persuade the world that no man 
acu upon principle, that all is sweyed by paiticular malice. 

Davenaal,, 

To SwAY.-f* V. n. 

I. To hang heavy; to be drawn by weight. 

In these personal respects, the balance swayi on onr parL 

Bacon. 


2 . To have weight; to have influence. 

The example of sundry churches, for approbation of one 
thing, doth sway mueh; tnit yet still as harag the force of an 
example only, and not of a law. . Ifooker. 

3. To bear rule; to govern. , 

The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear. 

Shall never sagg with douiR, nor shake with fear. Shakspeare. 

Had’st thou sway'd as lungs should do. 

They neva then had sprung uke summer flies. . Shakspeare. 

Aged tyranny sawys not as it hatli power, but asitis suflered. 

ShsA^ieure^X.lwar. 

Hoe tbpu shale Aonarch reign; 

Xfaere^did’st not: there let him still victor sway. MtUon, P. L. 

4. To incline to one aide. 

This battle fates like to the morning’s war, .. 

• When dying clouds contend with growing light 

6 1 2 
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» m^y tefc, ' 

Foni'jd.^llM.^thto to eMAiiMnw the wind; 

. it tint way, lUto the aelf-uune aea ' . 

ftnfifttO Mdire flixy of the wind. 

•. ^' Ben. TI. P.ill, 

* tfron^^ VCTb.|J ^ •'**^' 

I,, ’^'ipwfni^ or sw^ji^ « weapon. 

Toitrike^whiiptwo%aiid^fii«y. JkfiAon, P. Z>. 

a. Atiy thing Aoving with bulk and power. 

Are not you mov'd, when all the tuny of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm ?' Skaktpeare, Jul, Cat. 

3. Wdgbtf prqKinderation; cast of the balance. « 

Expert 

When to advance, or stand, or turn the tway 

Of batde. Millm, P. L. 

4. Power; rule: dominion. 

This Mwt bad some fear that die filling up the seats in the 
conustory, with so great number of laymen, was but to please 
the minds of the people, to the end they might think their own 
. lomewhat. , Hooker. 

Only retain 

The name and all die addition to a king; 

The tway, revenue^ execution of th* best, 

Beloved sons, be yours. Shaktpeare, K. Lear, 

Her fethw counts it dangerous 
That the should give her sorrow so much ttmy, 

'And in his wisdom hastes our marriage, 

. To stop the inundation of her tears. Shaktpeare. 

Too truly Tamerlane’s successors they; 

Each thinks a world too little for his tway. liryden, Aitreng. 
When vice prevaib, and impious men bear tway, 

•' The post of honour is a private station. Additon, Cafd. 

< 5. Influence; dillection; weight on one side. 

An evil mind in authority doth not only follow the tway of 
^ the desires already within it, but frames to itself new desires, 
not before thought of. Sidney. 

' In the end, very few excepted, all became subject to the tway 
of time: other odds there was none, Baviii| that some fell 
' sooner, and some later, from the soundness ol belief. Hooker. 

They rush alonm the rattlii^ woods give way. 

The bmches bend before their tweepy tway. l)rydm. 

To SwEAL.'f' See To Swale. 

7b SWEAR. V. n. pretcr. swore or sware ; part. pass. 
sworn, [tvearan, Gotfaick; fpepun, Saxon ; sweeren, 
Dutch.] 

1. To obtest some superiour power; to utter an oath. 

I, If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or twear an oath to bind 

his soul vritb a.bond, be shall not break- his word. Humbert. 

Thee, thee an hundred languages shall claim, 

And savaga Indians twear by Anna’s name. 

2. To deasre or promise upon oath. 

We shall have old ttiwaring 
That they did (pve the rings away to men; 

Eul we’ll ontface them, and outswear them too. 

lisw my love a ring, and made him twear 
Siva to part with it; and here be stands, 

1 dare be sworn for him, be would not leave it, 

Ncu* phick it from his finger. 

I would have kept my word; 

But, when I twear, it is irrevocable. Shaktpeare. 

Jacob said, twear to me; and be tware unto him. Gautis. 
Bacchus tsiken at Bhodes by Demetrius Poliorcetes, which 
be so esteemed, that, us Plutarch reports, he tware he had 
rather lose all his father’s images than that table. Peackam. 

3. To give evidence upon oath. ' « 

At what ease *' 

Might comi{)t minds procure knaves as curupt 
XassKMr against you ? S^ikt^re,-Hen. VIII. 

4. To ipUost the great name profanny. 

iQw toy parents, keep thy word justly; 

■ ' JSjiiiilr^tet. , Shaktpeare, K. Lear. 

*"'TMii'ie«eariy dlMMM to scoffing at relwion as those who 
hpveAee^noraed ih^selves to twear on teimng occasions. 

Tyidban. 


TickeU. 


Shaktpeare. 


Shdktpeare. 


t-ry ,) ■ 




lllgk 1 *hnU tran^iieroe the yielding air, 
.Hfkmtiub toe ne%hb'ring eedios how to tumir. 


Vieung. 


7 o S^ma. «.tf. 

1. To put to an oaih; to bind by an oath administered. 
Moses took the boqps of,Iosapb; fiir he had strmtiy twom 

toe children of Israel., • , ,£r. x%. io. 

Sworn ashore, man, like a dock; I can isrim like a duck, 
ril be twom. ShaJtipmre, Tempetl. 

Let me vy/ear you all to secrecy; 

And, to conceal my shame, conceal my life. liryden. 

2 . To declare upon oath; as, He swore treason against 
his friend. 

3. To obtest by an oath. 

Now by Apollo, king, thou twear’tl thy gods in vain. - 
-Ovassal! miscreant! ^aktpeare. 

SwE'AaEK. n. s. [from swear."] A wretch who obtests 
the great name wantonly and profanely. 

And must tht^ all be bang'd that swear ana lie? 

— Every one. 

.—Who must hang them ? 

— Why, the honest men. 

— Then the liars and twearert are fools; for there are liars 
and twearert enow to beat the honest men and hang them up. 

. Shakipeare. 

Take not his name, who made thy mouth, in vain; 

It gets thee nothing, and hath no excuse: 

Lust and wine pited a pleasure, avarice a gain; 

But the cheap twearer through Ills open sluice 
Lets his soul run for nought. Herbert. 

Of all men a philosopher should be no twearer ; for an oath, 
which is the end of controversies in law, cannot determine any 
here, where reason only must induce. Prowu. 

It is the opinion of our most refined twearert, that the same 
oath or curse caiuiot, consistently with true paleness, be re¬ 
peated above nine times in the sume company bv the same per¬ 
son. Swift, Po&e C'ouvrnaliau. 

Swe'aring.# n. s. [from To Swear.] The act of de¬ 
claring upon oath; the act or practice of using 
profane oaths. 

All those sayings vrill I over-swear. 

And all those iwcaringt keep as true in soul, 

As doth that orbed continent the fire 
That severs day from ni;d>t. Shaktpeare, Tw. Sight. 

Because of twearing the land niourneth. Jer. xxiii 10. 

SWEAT.*!* n. s. [JT®««5> Saxon; swett, Su. Gotii. 
zet, Hebrew.] 

1. The matter evacuated at the ports by heat or la¬ 
bour. 

Sweat is salt in taste; for that part of tiie nourishment which 
is fresh and sweet, turoeth into blood and flesh; and the tweaf 
is that part which is excra-ned. Sactm. 

Some insensible effluvium,exhaling out of the stone, comes 
to be checked and condensed tiy the air on the superficies of it, 
ns it happens to twcal on the skins of animals. Boyle. 

Soft on the fiowety herb I found me laid 
In balmy tweta. ^ MilUm, P. L.m 

When Ludiius brandishes bis pen, 

And flashes in the fece of guilty men, 

A cold tteeal stands in drops on every par^ 

And rage succeeds to tears, revenge to smart. liryden. 

Sweat is produced liy chOnring the balance between the 
fluids and souds, in which healto consists, so as that projectile 
motion of the finids overcome the resistance of the Soiidl 

Arbuthnoi. 

2. Labour; toil; drudgery. 

This painful labour of abridging was not easy, but a matter 
of tweat and watching. a Mae. ii. tb. 

The Acid 

To labour cidls us, now with tweai impos’d. Milton, P. L. 

Wfaat from Johnson's oil and twcal did flow. 

Or what more ea^ nature did bestow ^ 

On Shakspeare’s gentler muse, in time full grown 

Their gnees both appear. Denham. 

3. Ev^xmition of moisture. 

Beans give in the mow; and therefore those that are to be 
ktfft are not to be thrashed 'till March, that they have had a 
tiioroii^ sawM in the mow. •yg Mortimer, Htuhandry, 
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To Sweat.*!* o. n. pr«t. twdt or swate^ metf gvteatedi 
particip. pass, fieeaten ; giceean, Suob.] 1 

1. To be moist on the boi^with heat or labour. 

Let thein be free, many them to your hein. 

Why tweat thq|r under burdens? Shakipeare, Merck, of Ven. 

Mistress Page at the door, iweating and blowing, and look¬ 
ing wildly, would needs speak with you. # Shakepeare. 

When he was brought'again to the bar, to bear 
Hili knell rung ou^ his judgment, he was stirr’d 
With such au agony, he tweat extremely. 

Skaktpearr, Hen. VIII. 
About this time in autumn, there reigned in thG|City and 
other parts of tlie kingdom a disease then new; wIiTch, of the 
accidents and manner thereof they called the twealing sickness. 

Haem, Hen, VII. 

A young tall squire 

Did from the camp at first before him go; 

At first he did, but scarce could follow strait. 

Sweating beneath a shield’s unruly weight. Coudeif. 

2 . To toil; to labour; to drudge. 

How the drudging goblin twet 
To earn his cream latwl duly set; 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 

His shadowy flail hath thresh’d the corn. Milton, L'All. 

Our author, not content to see 
That others write as carelessly as he; 

'J'hongh he pretends not to make things complete. 

Yet, to please you, he’d have the poets meat. ?IW/c»-. 

3. To emit moisture. 

Wainscots will tweat so that they run with water. Bacon. 
To Sweat, v, a, 

1 . To emit as sweat. 

(irease that’s tweaten 
Frdm the murderer’s gibbet, throw 

Into the flame. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

For him the rich Arabia tweaft her gum. Hryden, 

2. To make to sweat. 

Swe'atek.'I' n. s. [from stoeof.] One who sweats, or 
makes to sweat. 

The. - tweatert —seem to me to have at present but a rude 
kind of discipline amongst them. Spectator, No. 

Swe'atii.v.# adv. [from gaxaiy.'y So as to be moist 
with swcut; in a sweaty state. 

Swe'atinicss.^ «. s. [from .nera^.] The state of being 
sweaty. ^ Ash. 

Swe'ating.* n.s. [jpastuiij, Saxon.] 

1. The act of making to sweat. 

2. Moisture emitted. 

In cold evenings there will be a moisture or twealing upon 
the stool. Mortimer. 

Swe'ait.'!' adj. [from rjxat ,• iTnfcij, Saxon.] 

•I. Covered with sweat; moist with sw'ent. 

The rabblement hooted and clapped their chopp’d hands, and 
threw up their sweaty night-caps. Shakspeare, Jut, C<et. 

A sweaty reaper from his tilWe brought 
First-fruits, the green car, and the yellow sheaf. Milton, P. L, 

2 . Consisting of sweat. 

And then, so nice, and so genteel, 

Such cleanliness from head to heel; 

No humours gross, or frowsy steams, 

. No noisome whiffs, or sweaty streams. Swift, 

3. Laborious; toilsome. 

Those who lalxiur 

The swealu forge, who ed^ the crooked scythe, 

&nd stubborn steel, and harden giccning armotu'. 

Acknowledge Vulcan's lud. Prior^ 

SwEOE.’l^ n. s. A native of Swcticn. 

What the Swede intends, and what the French. 

Milton, Soraict. 

SwE'nifiH.# adJ. Respecting the Swedes. j 

The Icelandic is the mother of the modern Swedish and I 
Danish tongues. *- Prrey, PreJ.ta Bway PaHry. ,} 


SIWE 

To SWEEP.i* V. 4. A»id 'pttrta rppwh itoepf. 

1. Taai;ate away witb a beson. .> r ' 

2 . To cleanAri^ a befl6in. 

What woman,'having am piecei of-ailver, lee# one, 
doth not tweqa the house, and sedc ^ligeMtly til} mdh}f.)t? 

3. To carry with pomp. / •‘.j’ 

Let frandek l^lbot trramph for a wMle, 

‘’TAnd, like a peacock, sweep along his tail. 

Shahspeare, Hent VI, 

4. To drive or carry off with celerity and violence. 

Though I could, 

With barefac’d power, stoeep him from my sight. 

And bid my will avouch it; yet I must not. ShtUcMetwe. 
The river of Kishon swept them away. Jndget, v. 

The blustering winds striving for victory, swept the snow 
from off the tops of those high mountaiiu, and cast it down 
unto the plains in such abundance, that the Turks lay as men 
buried idivc. m Knalee, Hist, 

Flying bullets now* 

To execute bis rage appear too slow; 

They miss or sweep Imt common souls away; 

For such a loss Omum his life must pay. Waller. 

My looking is the fire of {icstilence, 

Tliat sweeps at once the people nud the prince. Hrydev. 

I have already swipt the stakes, and with the common good 
fortune of prosperous gamesters can be content to sit. Dtyden. 

Is this the man who drives me beibre him 
To the world’s ridge, and sweeps me off like rubbish? Drydcn. 

Fool! time no change of motion knows; 

With equal speed the torrent fiows 
To twe^ fame, power, and wealth awa^ 

The past is all by death possest. 

And frugal fate that guards die rest. 

By giving, bids them live, to-day. Fenton. 

A duke holding in a great many hands, drew a hiise heap 
of gold; hut never observed a sharper, who under liis arm 
swept a great deal of it into his hat. Swift. 

5. To pass over with celerity and force. 

' Then sweeji they the blue waves. May, Luc. B. 3. 

6. To rub over. 

Their long descending train 

With rubies edg’d, and sapphires swept the plain. liryden 

7. To str.kc with a long stroke. 

Descend, ye nine; descend and sing; 

The breathing instruments inspire. 

Wake into voice each silent string. 

And sweep the sounding lyre. Pope. 

To Sweep, v , n. 

1. To pass with violence, tuinalt, or swiftness. Per¬ 
haps in tlip first quotation we should read swoop. 

Haste me to know it, that I with wings as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love 
May sweej! to any revenge. Shahspeare. 

A poor man tnat oppresseth the poor, is like a sweeping rain 
which Icavcth no food. . Prop, xxviii. 3. 

Cowen in her course 

Tow’rds the Sabrinian shores, as tivceping thorn her source, 
Takes Towa. JJrayton. 

Before teinpcstuons winds arise. 

Stars shooting through the darkness gild the night ' 

Witli twecjring glories and long trails of light. Hryden, 

2. To pass with pomp; to ])ass with an equal motion. 

She sweejis it through the court with troops of Indies, 

More like an empress than duke Humphrey’s wife. Shakspeare, 
In gentle dreams 1 often will be by, 

And sweep along before your cloung eye. lirydcu, 

3. To move with a long reach. 

Nor always errs; for oft the gauntly draws . 

A sweeping stroke along the crackling ja«|;ik Hryden. 

Sweep. ». s. [from the verb.] 

1. Tlie act of sweopinn^ _ ' i- i . 

2. The compass of any violent or continued moRbn. 





dm vdunlqr Jti S tovbg M id hiflgei, «r bf die 
iU bointBli w tfM noiKi 'tht^dKmi etbe of the door ride* in 
ki MMyRapoii the floor. * Motm, Mech. Ex. 

A torrent ■weR’d 

' flVkh wintry tempecti, that diMUioi all nonndf^ 

Preaklng away inpetnoiu, and iawlre* 

' El mxetm, troeit houiei, men. PkH^. 

p ana gene^ destruction. 

In coontrj^ mlgect to great epidemical iweept, men may 
live very kjog; but where the propmtion of the chronical 
diitomper ii great, it u not lilnly to be lo. Gramil, 

4, Directim of an^ motion not rectilinear. 

Having made one indfion a little circularly, b(^ a second, 
bringing it vdlh an opposite tweep to meet tne other. Sharp. 

SvKs'FSR.'f* n. 5. [from meq).} One that sweeps. 

Barret. 

SwES^FiNGS. «, J. ffrom saeep.1 That wliich is swept 


away. 

. Should this one broomstick enter the scene, covered with 
dust, though the lu'eeflMKr of the finest lady’s chamber, wc 
should despise its vanit^" Swift. 

Swxe'pvet. ». s. Ijsfweep and net.'} A net that takes 
in a grrat compass. 

She was a tweepnel for the Spanish ships, which happily fi:^ 
into her net. Ctmdtm. 


SwEs'psTAKE.'f’ n.s. [sweep and stake.} Originally 
perhaps a game at cards: it is now applied to the 
winner of the whole that is staked or wagered, and 
is a common phrase at horse-races, usually called 
stueepstakes. 

Here are the cards, what shall we play at ?—At tmmpe ?— 
Let that be for old men.—Less wnl the play of cbilindroii 
•' like you.— That is for women by the fire slue, r— It is not, but 
« that yeu will not have any game of vertuc but tweep^lake 
play. Miiuheu, Span. Did. Dial, (1599,} p. ay. 

Is’t writ in your revenge. 

That iweepdahe you will draw toth friend and foe, 

Winner and loser ? Shnktpcare. 

The House of Commons were resolved to practise on the 
church by little and little, and at tlie Inst to piny at nmep- 
tlaie, mid taki^all toother. 

Hetflm, JXitl. of the Pretbpterians, p.439. 

SwEs'pr.'f' a 4 i‘ [from sweep.} 

1 . Passing with great speed and violence over a great 


compass at once. 

They rush along, the rattling woods give way. 

The branches bend before their tweepy sway. JJrydrn. 

a. Wavy. 

Behind 

The Mweepy crest hung floating in toe wind. Pvpc, ISad. 
3. Strutting; drawn out. 

Behold tndr swelling dugs; the tuterpy weight 
Of ewes, that idnk beneath thrir milky freight. Dryden, Ov. 
Qt ^>read his tweepy train. 

Wedit on Job'i Peaeock, Poith. Worht. 


SWEET.*!* adj. O'pete, Sax. soef, Dutch. Our old 
word was sutet sote^ or soote. ** My prechyng was 
not in s^lp sty^uge wordis of mannys wisdom." 
Wicliffc, I Cor. iL “ On the sole grasse 1 sate me 
down." Chaueor, Ft and Leaf. ** They dauncen 
defBy, and singen soote.” Spenser, Sbep. Cal.3 
I. Pleanng to any sense. 

Sweet expresses the pleasant percepiiona of dmost every 
sense: sugar is tweet, but it hath not the same -sweetness os 
musick; nor hath musidt the sweetnemlAf a^biw, and a tweet 
ampoek difiers from diem all: nor yet lisive iany of these the 
■aUMAweetness as discourse, counsel, or meditatton hath; yet 
dw jmkl Psalmist ishh of a man, we took eweet counsel 
wni of-God, my meditation of him shall be tweet. 

cious. to tWtaste. v'' 

I heoay taitm adll is evar iptet. 

St to the smell 


Wetti. 
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Bglm hb finil hesil with warm distilled waten, 

At^fitini swevt wood to make the lodgiiu nsevt. Hhak^ware. 

« Where a rainbow hange^ over or tonchelb, diere brt^uhetli 
a tweet smell; for di||t thb kappenetb but in certain matters 
which have some sweetness which the dew cf ’die ndnbow 
drawedi forth. .. Bacon. 

Shred veiy small with thim^ sisest-nsijoram, and a little 
winter savtpry. Walton, Angler. 

The balmy aephym, silent since her death. 

Lament the ceasing of a tweeter breath. '' Pope. 

, The'streets with treble voices dog. 

To sell the bounteous product of the spring; 
iSiiwef-nelliiig flowers, and elders early bud. Gay. 

4. MeloBious to the car. 


The diildmm, all organs of tweet stop. Stilton, P.f,- 
Her speech is grac’d with tweeter sound 
Than in anotheris song is found. Waller. 

No more the streams their murmurs shall forbear 
A tweeter musick than their own to hear; 

But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal shore. 

Fair Daphne’s dead, and musick is no more. Pope. 

5. Beautiful to the eye. 

Heav’n bless thee! 

Thou hast the tweelett face I ever look’d on. Shahtpearc. 

6 . Not salt. 


The white of an egg, or blood mingled with salt water, 
gathers the saltnesa, and maketh the water tweeter ; this may 
be by adhesion. Bacon, Nat. Hitt. 

The sails drop with rain. 

Sweet waters mingle with the briny main. Dryden. 

7. Not sour. 

Time cliangctb fruits from more sour to mure tweet ; Imt 
contrariwise liquors, even those that arc of the juice of fruit, 
from more tweet lo more sour. Bacon, Nat. Hitt. 

Trees whose fruit is acid last longer than those whcec fruit 
is twecl. ' H^arim. 

When metals are dissolved in arid mrnstruiims, wnd the 
acids in conjunction with the metal act after a difierent man¬ 
ner, so that the compound lias a difierent taste, much milder 
than before, and sometitnes a tweet one; is it not because the 
acids adhere to the metfdlick particles, and thereby lose much 
of their activity. Newton, Opt, 

8. Mild; soft; gentle. 

Let me report to him 
Your tweet d^ndency, and you shall find 
A conqu’ror that will pray in ud for kindness. Shaktpeare. 

The Pleiades licfore him danc’d, 

Shedding tweet influence. MiV/cw, P. L. 

BSafcy has, could mercy’s self be seen. 

No meeter look than this projntious queen. Waller. 

9. Grateful; pleasing. 

Nothing so twede is as our countrie’s earth. 

And joy of those, from whom we claime our birth. Chapman. 
Sweet interchange of hill and valley. Milton, P. L. 

Eutyalus, 

Than whom the Trojan host 

No fairer face or tweder idr eouid boast. Dryden, JRn. 

10. Not Stale; notsdnking: as, that meat is stceef. 


SlTEET. ». s. 

1. Sweetness; something pleasing. 

Pluck out 

The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 

’^'he tweet which is thmr poison. Sh^ttpeare, Cotial. 

What softer sounds are these salute the ear, I 
From the large circle of the hemisuberc, > 

As if the center of all tweett met here 1 } B. Jonton. 

If even tweet and eveiy grace 

Must fly from that forsaken face. Carew. 

Hail! wedded love, 

Perpetual fountiun of domestkkfuwcfr/ , SiiUon, P.L. 
Touj^t to live 

i The easiest way; nor with perplexing thoughts 

To interrupt the tweet of Bw. MUton, P. L. 

Now since die Latian and the Trc^n brood 
Ikave tasted vengeance, and the twedt of bloo<4 
Speak. Dryden, JEn. 

Can Ceyx then sustain to leave bu iriih, 
Andiu|waGem’dfondtethesieKtsof life? Deydft. 


Dmviat, 
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We have lo great an abhonencc of pain, that a little of it 
«atiitgui»he« aU our pleatutes; a little Intter mangled- in our 
cup leavBi no relidi of the rnneett 
Love had ordain’d that it wi^ Abra’e^turn 
To mix the tweet*, and miniitcr the urn. 

2. A word of endearment. 

Sweet! leave me here a while, 

My ipiiita grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The te^ous day with sleep. 

Wherefore frowns my tweet f 
Have 1 too long been absent from these lips ? 

3. A {lerfume. 

As in perfumes, 

’Tis hard to say what scent is uppermost; 

Nor this part musk or civet can we call. 

Or amber, but a rich result of all: 

So she was all n tweet. 

Flowers 

Innumerable, by the soft south-west 
Open’d, and gaUicr’d by religious bands. 

Rebound their tweett from th’ odoriferous pavement. Prior, 

Sw£E'TBii£AD. n. s. The pancreas of die calf. 

Never tie yourself always to cat meats of easy digesture, as 
veal, pullets, or tweetbreads. Harvey on Conswmpt, 

Sweetbread and collops were with skewers prick’d 
About the sides; imbibing what they deck’d. Dnden. 

When you roast a breast of veal, remember your sweeftcart 
the butler loves a sweetbread. Sunfl. 

Swre'tbriar. m. s. [.swerf and briar.'] A fragrant 
shrub. 

For March come violets and peach-tree in blossom, the cor¬ 
nelian-tree in blossom, and twerlbriar. Bacon. 

SwEETBRo'OH. N. s. [g^Tica, Latiii.] An herb. 

• Ainsworth. 

SwEETci'cELY. «. s. [myrrhus, Latin.] A plant. 

* Miller. 

SwEETci'svus.* n. i. A shrub, called also guni- 

cistus. Mason. 

A better claim tweetrittut may pretend. 

Whose --weating leaves a fragrant balsam send. ' Talent Cawky. 

To Swee'ten. V. a. [from sweit.] 

1. To make sweet. 

The world the garden is, she is the flower 
That tweelent all the place; she is the guest 
Of rarest price. Sidney. 

Here is the smpil of the blood still: all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not tweelen this little band. _ Shahtpcarc. 

Give me an ounce of civet to tweeten my imagination. 

Shaktpeare, K, Lear. 

With fidrest flowers, Fidele, 

ril tweeten thy sad grave. Shaktpeare, Cymhelinr. 

Be hiunbly minded, know your post; 

Sweeten your tea, and watch your toast. Sw^. 

2. To mi^e mild or kind. 

AU kindnesses descend upon such a temper, as rivers of fresh 
waters falling into the mun sea; the sea swallows them all, 
but is not chanrod or sweetened by them. ^ South. 

Devotion softens his heart, enlightens his mind, sweetens his 
temper, and makes cvei^- thing that comes from him instruc¬ 
tive, amiable, and affecting. Law, 

3. To make less painful. 

She the sweetness of my heart, even sweetens the death 
which her sweetness brought upon me. Sidney. 

Thou shalt secure her helpless sex from harms. 

And she thy cares will sweeten with her charms. Dryden. 

Ifiterost of state and chan« of circumrtances may have 
sweetened these reflections to the politer sort, but impmsions 
are not so easily worn out of the minds of the viil^. 

AdtUton. 

Thy mercy sweeten'd every soil. 

Made every repon please; yy 

The hoary Alpine hills it werm’d. 

And smooth’a die I|fkriieDe seas. Addit'.m. 

4. To palliate; tor^ncile. 


Locke. 

Prior, 

Shakspeare. 

B.Jonspu. 

Dryden. 
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5. To make grateful or {deasug. 

I would have my love 
Anm sometimes, to nowfeis off die rest 
OfW bdiaviour. 

6 . To Boften; to make delicate. 

Corre^o has made his memory immortal, fay the strength 

he has given to his Itgurcs, and by sweetening ms li^ts end 
shadows, and melting them into each other so hanmj, Aat 
they are even imperceptible. Dryden, Osfrnnoy, 

To Swee'ten. o. n. To grow sweet. 

Where a wasp hath bitten in a grape, or any fruit, it will 
sweeten hastily. Bacon, Hat. MU. 

Swee'teneb. ft. s. [from sweeten.] 

1. One that paUiates; one that represents tlun^^ 
tenderly. 

But you who, till your fortune’s made. 

Must be a sweetener by your trade, * 

Must swear he never mrant us ill. Sw^. 

Those softeners, sweeteners, and corapoundcn, shake dieir 
heads so strongly, that we can hear their pockets jiii|^. 

Swijt. 

2. That which coiitemperates acrimony. 

Powder of crabs’ eyes and claws, and burnt egg-shells, are 
prescribed as sweeteners of any shaqi humours. Tee^. 

Swee'theart. ft. s. Isweet and heart.] A lover or 
mistress. 


Mistress, retire yourself 
Into some covert; take your sweethearts 
And pluck o’er your brows. Shaksfware. 

Sweetheart, your colour, I warrant you, is as red as any rose. 

Sha^eare ^ 

One thing, sweetheart, I will ask, * 

Take me for a new-fasfaion’d mask. Cleeweland. 

A wench was wringing her hands and crying; she had newly 
parted with her sweetheart, L'Bsfrdnge, 

She interprets all your dreams for these. 

Foretells the estate, when the rich uncle dies. 

And sees a sweetheart in the sacrifice. Dryden, Jav. 

Swee TING. ft. s. [from sweet.] 

I. A sweet luscious apple. 

A chill! will chuse n sweeting because it is presently fair and 
pleasant, and refuse a runnet, because it is then green, hard, 
and sour. Asekam, ^oolmaster. 


2. A word of endearment. 

Trip no further, pretty sweeting; 

Journeys end in lovers meeting. Shakyieare. 

Swee'tish. adj. [from rtoeef.] Somewhat sweet. 

They esteemed that blood pituitoua naturally, which abound- 
ed with an exceeding quantity of sweetish chyle. Fteyer. 

Swee'tishness.# «. s. [from sweetish.] Quality of 
being somewhat sweet. 

Tar-wulcr—may extract from tlic clay a fade sweetishneu, 
offensive to the palate. 

Bjy. Berkeley, Farther Th. on Tar-Weder. 

SwEE'TLY.*f* adv. [from sweet Sax. ypechce.] In a 
sweet manner; with sweetness. 

The best wine for my beloved goeth down sweetly. 

’ CanBeles. 

He bore bis great commission in his look; 

But sweety temper’d awe, and soften’d all he sp<Ae. Dryden. 

No poet ever sweetly sung. 

Unless he were like Phsbus young; 

Nor ever nymph inspir’d to rhyme. 

Unless like Venus in her prime. Sw^. 

Sweevha'rjorah.# See Marjoram. 

SwerVmeat. fi.j. Zswea and meat.] Delicacies nude 
of iruits preserved with sugar. 

Mopsa, as g^d as of s w ee tm e ats to go of such mi enond, 
fiuidtly returned. Skhtey, 
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_ t (Sgetb . JDiyden. 

^ _bi|t"iHt''<Iildie8 were ill sortw; wh«le 

: twttttn^/tU t(/g boys and women, but iiltle tolid 

_^ iw men. " , Dryden. 

' Make vour tranapdreiit tweetmaaU tru^ nice, 

Vitb Indian n^ar and Aralaan (pice. Xing, Cockrty, 

If a child.ciiea for any unwholeBome fruit, you purchaoe ms 
quiet bv mving him a Iru hurtful tweehnotg: fob may preserve 
*' his heuth, but apoiii hb mind. Locke. 

At a lor^ifiayor’s feast, eweelmealt do nobmake appear¬ 
ance till people are cloyed with beef and mutton. Adduan. 

They are allowed to kiss the child at meeting and parting; 
but a professor, who dways stands by, will not suflSx them to 
bring any presentb of toys or euwtmeati, Smjl. 

S«r«K'TN|EB8.'t* »• s. [irom sweet; Sax. rpeBnejje. 
Not often four^ in the plural; nor lias Dr. John¬ 
son given a sinde example of it in that number. 
The cioouent .^remy Taylor now simplici, one.] 
The (juality of being sweet in any of its senses; 
fragrance; melody; lusciousuess; dclicioiixncss; 
agrecabicness; delightfulness; gentleness of man¬ 
ners: mildness of as|iect. 

She the *u)eHnet$ of my hettt, even bweetening the death 
sfoich her twee/ne$t brongnt upon mo. Stdneii- 

The right form, foe true figure, the natural colour that ib fit 
and due to the dignity of a man, to the beauty of a woman, to 
foe heeehieu of a young babe. Au-ham. 

O our lives’ veeelneu! 

That we the mn of death would hourly bear, 

, Rather than die at once. S/udipcarr, K. Ij<ni. 

Whore a ruiibow tuucheth, there breafoeth forlli u bweet 
smell: fbr fob luqipeneth but in certain matters, which have 
im themselves some swccfncH, which the gentle dew of the 
rainbow draweth forth. , Bncon. 

Whosoever obeys the laws of Jesus, bears with the infirmi¬ 
ties of hb relatives and society, seeks with eweetnrtieii to re¬ 
medy what b ill, and to prevent what it may produce, and 
throws water upon a s^k. 

£p. Tailor, Gr. Jffrem®/. P.iii. Disc. 15. 
His fweetncit of carriage Is very particularly remembereJ by 
his contemporaries. J’WA 

Serene and clear harmonious Horace flows. 

With iweetnru not to ho exurcbt m prose. Xoicommon. 

Suppose two authors equally sweet, there u a great distinc- 
'' lion to be made in iweetueui as in that of sugar mid that of 
honey. Lrj/den. 

This old man’s talk, though honey flow’d 
In eveiy word, would uow lose all its euvetneu. Adduon. 

Praise the easy vigour of a line. 

Where Denham’s strength and Wallis lueetneu join. Pope. 

A man of good education, e<cdBent understs^ding, and 
exact taste; these qualities am adorned with great modes^ 
and a most omiabte sweetneu of temper. Smfi. 

Swbei 4 i'i.uam.'^ n.c. [arflima, Lat.] A plant. A 
* species of gUtiilower. 

Sweet-wdham, sops-in.wine, the rtunpion, and to these 
Some lavender they put. Drayton, PolyM, S. 15. 

SwJeet«i'li.ow. n. s. Oalc or Dutch myrtle. 

To SWELL. V. n. part. pass. dtaoUen. [ypellnn, Sax. 
■swetiith Dutch.] 

I. To grow bigger; to grow turgid; to extend the 
ports. ‘ 

Pnaitlbus lyber smooth’d hb watery way. 

Ho roft'd Ms river hoek, aad pois’d he stood, 

A gentle twellmg and a peacmul flood. Bryden, ASn. 

a. To tumify obetructios, 

Strangely virited neople. 

All swoB’n and ufoowas; friurul to the eye, 

The mere dei^Mur of Mua^ hp cores. Skakspetire, Maebetk. 

SmeXn b bis breast; bisiswltrd pains encrease, V 
Alt raeus ore^’ih sod Ml without success. 

3. To bp exasMtited. 

Mh MiyhatahoSh bojni to hool AMr wooiids; 
iriMness haA Mtay’o AMr nmlluig griefs. Shakipeare. 
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4. To look big. ' ' ■ 

Here he comes, tweUing like a T^irkey^xick. ^tdapeure. 

$. To be tui^. Uara of style.' 

'Peleul and Tclephui eidl’d and poor. 

Forget their iweUtng and gigandek words, Xotcenfmon. 

6 . ’To protubcratc. ' ’ * 

, Thb iniquity shall be os a breach ready to fidi, twetXng out 
in a high wall. tea. xxx. 13. 

7. To rise into arrogance; to be elated, 

tr In all things else above our humble fate. 

Your equal mind yet twetU not into state. Dryden. 

8. To be infhtcd with anger. 

I will help ercry oue from him that iwettelh agwnst him, and 
will hct Mm at rest. A. Ml. 6. 

We have mode peace of enmity 
Between these euKtbng wrong-incensed peers. Shakif[>fa>c. 

The hearts of princes kies obedience. 

So much they iove it; but to stubborn spirits 

They tweU and grow a. terrible as storms. Shakipeare. 

9. To grow upon the view. 

O for n muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest hcaren of invention ! 

A kingdoin for a stage, nrinres to act, 

And monarchs to beholu the twelhng scene. Skaktpiare. 

10. ^lt implies commonly a notion of something 
wrong. 

Imm^eralc valour twelli into a fault. Additou. 

To Swell, d. a. 

1. To cause to rise or encrease; to make tumid. 

Wind, blow foe earth into foe sea. 

Or iwell the curled waters ’bore the main. Shaktpeau, 

You who supply the ground with seeds of grain, 

And you who iwell those seeds witli kindly ram. Dryden. 

2. To aggravate; to heighten. 

It is bw ebb with his accuseriswhrn such peccadillos are put 
to iwell the charge. Allerbury. 

3. To raise to arrogance. 

All these miseries proceed from the same natural causes, 
which have usually attended kingdoms iwoitn with long plenty, 
pride, and excess. ^ _ Clarendon. 

The king of men, who mndn with pride, 
llefub’d his presents, and his prayers deny’d, Dryden. 

Swell.'!* n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Extension of bulk. 

The swan’s down feather. 

That stands upon the noelt at full of tide, 

And ndfoer way inclines. Shakipeare, Ant. and Cltnp. 

2. The fluctuating motion of the sea, after the expira¬ 
tion of a storm; also, the surf. 

Swe'iximo. n. s. [from swell.^ 

1. Morbid tumour. 

There is not a chronical disease that more flvquently intro¬ 
duces foe distemper I am discourring of, than strumous or scro- 
phuious iwellingi or nieem Blaekmore. 

2. Protubcnmcc; prominence. 

The snperficies of such plates are not even, but have many 
cavities and iweUingi, whm, bow iballow soever do 1 little 
vaiy foe tMcknem of the ;»kte. tfeudon. Opt. 

3. Effort for a vent 

My heart was tom in pieces to sec foe hiolMlid suppresring 
and keeping down the iwelltngi of his grief. Tidier. 

To SwELT.*!* V. n. To bmk out io swnti, if that be 
the meaning. Dr. Johnson. — I rather take it for 
a poetical variation of swelled. " I/fason. 

with huge impatience he inly sfoe/L SpemdSi W. Q. 

Cbeorful Mood in fointness «uU did awlt, . t 

WhiA, like a fever fit, Aroiigh Ml his body shwAs' ’ 

. SfwOMer, F. Q. 

X^WELT.# e. n. [rpeltan, Sent, to die; taiUdnf 
^ioth.] To &mt; to s#obft.*^ "Sfill h'northern 
expresnon. 
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Woe tliet made hit heart to ttoett. 

ChMcer, TV. md Crm. lii. J48. 

The knightt twiU for lat^ of ihade. 

(Ameer, FL and Le^, ver. 360. 

Her dear heart nigh tuwA; — 
liien when the look'd abou^ — 

She ahnoat fell again into a twound. Spenter, F. Q. ir. m 9.41 
To SwELT.# V. a. Toi overpower as with heat j to 
cause to bint. , This, according to Mr. Pegge, is 
at present a Derbyshire term. 

It the sun to be blamed that the traveller's cloak tweUt him 
■ with heat ? Bp. HaU, SotUoq, 74. 

To SWE'LTER.'f* v. n. [This is supposed to be 
corrupted from sultn/. Dr. Johnson. — It may 
rather be deduced from swell. Our old lexico¬ 
graphy defines it “ to swoon for heat or other 
causes.” Prompt. Parv.] To be pained with 
heat. 

If the sun’s excessive heat ^ 

Makes our bodies nvetfer. 

To an osier hedfi^ we get 
For a friendly shelter; 

There we may 
Think and pray, 

Before death * 

Stops our breath. CludkhUl. 

To Swe'lter. V. a. To parch, or diy up with heat. 

Some would always have long nights and short days; others 
again long days and short nwhts; one climate would be scorch¬ 
ed and twellered with everlasting dog-^ys, while an eternal 
December blasted smother. Bent/ey, &m. 

Swe'ltrt. ac 0 . [from swelter.l Suffocating with 
heat. 

Swept. The participlq and preterite of sweep. 
SwERD.'f" n. s. See StVARO. 

To SwERD.'f* V. n. See To Sward. 

To SWERVE. V. n. {merven, Saxon and Dutch.] 

I. To wander; to rove. 

A maid thitherward did run. 

To catch her sparrow wluch from her did twerve. Sidney, 

The iwemmg vines on the tall elmt prevail, 

Unhurt by souuieru showers or northern hail. Drydm. 

a. To deviate; to depart from rule, custom, or duty. 

That which angels do clearly behold, and without any 
iwerving observe, is a law celestial and heavenly. Booker. 

The ungodly have laid a snare for me; but yet 1 swerne 
not from tny commandments. C'uram. Prayer. 

Were I the fidrest youth 

' That ever made the eye merve. ShaHajwarc. 

T%ere is a protection veiy just which princes owe to thdr 
servants, when, in obedience to their just commands, uran 
. extraordinaiy occasions, in the execution of their trusts, they 
swerve from the strict letter of the law. Clarendon. 

HU then his majesty had not in the least swerved from that 
act of parKament. Clarendon, 

Firm we subsist, yet possible to swerve. P. L. 

Mhny who, dirough die ajUstagion of ill example, swerve 
exceedingly from the rules of iheir holv frith, yet would upon 
such an extraordinaiy warning ba brougnt to comply with them. 

41 AUenury, Semi. 

3. To ply; to bend. 

Now tb^ mightiest quell’d, thobatde swerv'd 
Widi maqy ni inroad gor’d. MjUon, P. L. 

4. {1 know uot whence derived.] To dimb on <« 
qoarrow body. « 

Ten wildings have 1 gather’d for my dear. 

Upon the Uqmiost branch, the tree wes high. 

Yet mmldy up from bough to bough I swertld. 

^ fleJ, setuniiiig by the way sne went, 

. And iteerv’d along her DOW with swift amnt. 

Swe'rvikg.# «. s* [fifom swerve.'^ iTie act of dqmrt- 
ing from rule, cuaton^ or duigr.. 

yoi« IT. 


JDrydeii. 

I^f^den. 



However rtawat^ Md then inrident Into tiho 

course of neture, nevri'M|||inij (tohriiintly theiawisdnatnre 
are by natural e^ts obsenw, that ml amb driM|fi,'batriiese 
things which nature worketh are wroiq^t alwiy^' w tu foa 
most part, after one and the same manner. Haoke'r. 

Annibiladon in the course of natnre, defect, and swerving 
in the creature, would immediately fellow. BakenBi. 


Swe'vem.# n. s. [ppepeD, Saxon.] A dream. Oli- 
solete. 

Your eUrn schulen dreme swevenys. Wiel^e,-Ads, ii. 

I Nothing but vanitee in sweven is. (Astucer, Non. Pr, TWe. 

SWIFT.-f* a^. [rpipc, Saxon; swipan, led. dteV 
agere. Scronius. The Sax. j-pipon means the some; 
and hence certainly the old word for swift or nimble; 
viz. smipper; which see.] 

r. Moving far in a short time; quick; fleet; speedy; 
nimble; ra))id. 

Thou art so far before. 

That swiftest wing of rccompence is slow 

To overtake thee. Shakspeare. 

Yet are these feet, whose strengthless stay is numb, 

Unable to support this lump of clay, 

5 «^-winged with desire to get a grave. Siakyreare. 

Men of war, whose faces were like the feces of hons, and 
as swift as the roes upon the mountrins. 1 (Aron. xii. S. 

We imitate and practise to make swifier motions than any 
out of other muskets. Bacon. 

To him with swyi ascent he up return’d. MUten, P.L. 

Hiings that move so sw^ as not to aflhet die senses dis¬ 
tinctly, with several distinguishable distanca of their motion, 
and so cause not any train of ideas in the mind, are not per¬ 
ceived to move. ^ Lodee. 

It preserves the ends of the bones from incaleicency, which 
tbpy, being solid bodies, would contract from any swyt mo- 
don. Royt 

Thy stumbling founder’d jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegasus can fly; 

60 the dull eel mores nimbler in the mud. 

Than all the sunfl fin’d racAs of the flood. Oorsd. 

Clouded in a deep abyss of light, ) 

While present, too severe for human sight, > 

Nor Ktayit^ longer than one stM/l-wingM night.} Prior. 

Mantigcr made a circle rd|ma the chamber, and the 
footed martin pursued him. Arbnthnol, 

There too, my son, — ah once tny best delight. 

Once swift of loot, and terrible in fight. fopr, Odyss. 

Swift they descend, with wing to wing conjoin’d. 

Stretch tbetf broad plumes, and float upon the wind. Pope. 

R. Ready; prompt 

Let every man be steift to hear, slow to speak. Ja. !. 19. 

To mischief swift. MiUon. 

Swift, n. s. The current of a stream. 

He can live in the strongest swifts of the water. WoBon. 

Swift, n. s. [from the quickness of their flight, apus .2 
A bird like a swallow; a martin. 

Swfts and swallows have remarkably short legs, and thrir 
toes grasp any thing very strongly. J)eriim. 

Swi'ftfoot.# adj. [swj/? tmdjbol.'} Nimble. 

Where now the valli^ greene, and mountrine bare. 

The river, forrest, wood, and ciystall springs, 

The hauke, the bound, the hinde, the swftfttol hare? 

Mir./or Mag. p. 655. 

Swi'ftheei,f.d.# adj. Iswi/l and heeLJ Swii^oot; 
rapid; quick. 

Vows are vrin: no suppliant breath 
Stays the speed of swiJlAesPd deadi. 

Hddndem, Castora, p. 47> 

Varying anon her themOt ska takes delight 
The swfft-ieel'd horse to phase, and sing his rapid flight. 

Congreve, Ode to Ld. (Sodtlphiru 

Swi'ETLX.-f* adv. [from sajft i Saxon jjipf-Jice.] 
Fleetly; rapidly; nimbly; with celeri^; with 
vdoci^. 
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} but then 
tnunamnioabearily 
Baetm, Nat. Miit, 


jDrgdin. 


I bith tiw p »iw g <^ we ifiile on, 

1 MW the danger* wfaieh wa eanaot mud. 

;v. 7 ^ In decent order tfaw acKMMd te> l^ht; 

. < Vet then too tini/tfy nett by human light, 

' And meditate too.ioen their ereiiaeting flight ) . Prior. 

Swi'JTTNEse.'f* n.s. [from tai/lf 1^. jTnptnejje.] 
Speed; nii^blenm; rapidity; qaickneae; velocity; 
celerity. 

Lot onr nroportions fw them wan 
Be loon collected, and all things Aougbt iJ{ion, 

That may with reaiondile twrftneu add 
More fiiiahen to onr wings. SMaptare, Hen. f'. 

We may outrun. 

By violeateuiftneM that which wc run at; 

And loM by over.runmng, Siaitpeare, Hen. nil. 

' Speed to describe whose mn/tneu number Ms. 

MUlm, P. L. 

Exulting, till he finds thrir nobler sense 
Their dispropc^on’d speed docs recompense; 

Then curses his con^iring feet whose semit 

Betrays that safety which thdr sii 0 neu lent. J 3 eti/tam. 

Such is the mighty su^kteu of your mind, 

That, like the earth's, it leaves our sense behinA Ihyden. 

To SWIG.*|* V. n. Icelandick. Screnius and 

Lye refer to this . word; the letter to the 

Sax. rpi^jan, akoi .to swill.] To drink by large 
draughts. 

7 b SwiQ.# V. a. To suck greed%. 

The florii is drain'd, the lammins rtCig the teat. 

But find no moisture, and then idly bleat. 

CreeeK, Tritnel. o^ Piig. Pci. j. 
Swio.# n.s. [from the verb.] A large iuaa^t:>a8, 
he took a good swig. A low expression, 
lb SWILL. v.a. [nnljan, Saxon.] 

1. To drink luxuriously and^grossly. 

The wiietehfld|..Ueody, and ui^ng boar, ^ 

That spoil'd y^ summer fields and ihuiihl vines, 

.Vinitfr your warm bload like wash, and makes hit trough 
In your embonreli'd bosoms. ^ Shokmeare, Rkh.III. 

The most common of these enses are an hereditary dispo. 
sition, and iwtKng down great quantities of cold liquors. 

Arbvthnot. 

Such is the poet, fmh in pay. 

The third night's profits cf his play; 

Hisjnoming draufllits till noon can *u 0 l. 

Among his brethren of the quill. ^ 

2. To wash; to drench.* 

As fearfully os doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and juttyhis confounded, base, 

SmilPd with tiic wild and iniaterul oeean. 

With that a German oft has sunird his throat. 

Deluded, that imperial Hhhie bestow'd 
The generous riipimer. 

3. To inebriate; to swei^ with plenitude.. 

I should be'i^th 

To meet the radenen and eadfl’d insolence 

Of such late wammlers. ^ Millon, Coittut. 

He drinks a dnW|ht; and lin’d within, 
WilliupptelnuWbiwhit-outwardskb. c^.. 

7 b SwiuuA ul, To be intoxicated. ’ - 

As timugh he were ^eligh^ with drinking, and twilling, and 
gaming. '■ >. '-.Whelelp, Xtdempi. of Time, p. jo. 

So unfit ainatGh'^h..a sbsikhig, SKwfiHg twine to encounter 
' this rosHng Hoq. ' ^ ^ . Soufb, Serm. vh 376. 

Swi 0 ^ [|Bx)ni,lb^Wb.]^^.DriUk, groidy podred 

" d^; hogi^. , '’*/■ w - ■ '.V 

ThhdMw^'tbeetMAand dnmb. > 

fFoe 4 ,Tr.^Mp.Criirdinei^tDeVer.i)b.(isSh)e.e. 
OivoB*ioMch^a|jw^^ Afwilwier. 

TI«wastlwyfaW:b«ij(ii^ . 

VA^gAtfostfimm theme TBomwii. 

^^I'lLEX.'f' ».«. [from wiU.2 A notorious druhk- 


SwifU 


Shokmeare. 


PkSipt. 


Hrpdcn. 


Drt/den, 


SWl 

ard; called also, in our did lexioographys a M»/> 
Axni and a ADt^iof. Barrett Cotgraoe, and Skerwbod. 

Swi'lukos.# n. s. [from swUl."} Hogwatifa. Cot- 
grave and Sherwood. A norihem term. Grose. 

Tq swim. Vii‘ n. preterite swam, twm, or jOum. 
* [mmman, Saxon; swemmen, Dutch.] 

1. To float on the water; not to sink. 

I will Marce think you have tumm in a gondola. Shaktpeare. 

We Wive ships and boats forgoing under water, and brook- 
iiw of seas; also Mtiinming-girdtes am supporters. Bacon. 

2. To move progressively in the water by the motion 
of the limbs. 

Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

And tttiim to yonder pirint. Shaktpeire, JuL Oet. 

I nave ventur'd. 

Like littic wanton boys'tiiat twim bn bladders. 

These many summers in a sea of gfory; . 

But for beyond my d^h. Bbekspeare, Hen. VIII. 

The soldiers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners, lest any of 
them shoflld swim outcond escape. itcTr, xxvii. 42. 

The rest driven Into the lake, where' seddng to save their 
lives by ttemming, they were slain in coming to land by the 
Spanish hdncmcii, or else in toeir swimming shot by the har- 
quebnsiers. ITnoUet. 

’bAnimals twim in the SBme"mBnner„aE they go, and need no 
other way of motion for natation' in the water, than for mo- 
gression upon tlie lanik Brown, Fu/g. Err. 

The frighted wolf now twimi among the sheep, 

The yellow ^on wanders in the deep: 

The stag^fUMiiM faster than he mu before. 

Blue ^tou gave the signal from the shore, 

The,.ready Nereids heard and swam before, 

To smooth the seas. 

3. To be conveyed by the stream. 

With tenders of our protection of them from the fury of 
those who would soon drown them, if they refused to twhi 
down the popular stream with tholb. King ChaHet. 

1 worn with the tide, and the watw under me was buoyant. 

Hryien. 

4. To glide along with a smootli or dizzy moticHi. 

She with prettv and with twimminp gait 
Following. ‘ 

' A hovering mist came tnimming o’er his sight, 

And seal’d hm eyes In bverlastnig ni|{ht. 

My slack hand dropt, and all the idle pomp. 

Priests, alto^victimvvaniiH before my si^ f . 

The faintis^ soul stood ready wing’d for flighfk 
And o’er his ey«;.bnlls iwum the slw^ of night. Po^ic.. 

5. To ilizzy ; to be vertiginous. See Swimming. 

6. To be floatecL 

. When the heavens are filled with clouds, when the earth 
naimt In rain, and all nature wears.-a lowriiig'' countenance, I 
. withdraw myself flrom those uncomfortable scenes into the 

Aviubnaiy woridi of art, Atlditon, Spact. 

Sudden the ditchds :Swell,'tbe meadows twim I Tkonuon. 

<f, Te'^uve abundfluee.of any quality; to flow iu any 
thing. 

’^heyjiowMiitOt^U'j^i ' 

Erelong to «iMiii'’tt.laige,'AiM Imigh,: for which 

' ThbworldawotMoftcari'mliawebp. ^ Milion,P.L. 

Tb SwiM. «.,o. Totpaef. by swimming.. ^ 

{i/’Sboserimes he thought to stwm the stormy sipn, 

’ ’ By stpetch of armil'tbe distant shore to gain. Xhyden.. 

Sw’iM.rip n. s. [from the verb.] 

{.'"'A .kind-of smoothly sli^iifg motion. '< 

* %ris.Bie twim and the qip lure urpperiy mine1 every fbdy 
will ilBrin it that hoi oq^JUdeemedlin donring^ l astqrayqg. 

'■ , '' B.,Ienion,(^pitk.Biveli. 

2.' The bladder af'fleiMi ^. which liiey iito wppentod 
. )[B the water. ' 

kirn dwtiifinMaad use of tendbus, ia caiitnict- 
inflbe sane, and jthereiv tteaidhdiifl; tlM.jdr out of one Wad- 
d^latoandtheiierdiscMigiiig it from them both. Grew, 

Swi^MSlElu ff. A [front IUWM.J . ■ * 


Sbakspearc. 

Dryden. 

Smith. 



S W I 


s-w I 


I. One vlio smmi. ^ 

' ftid CBM in tbe depth of the aif, m Mvhtmen. do in a 

deep water, £acon. 

LadroRtrons and flat billed birda, being generally twimmen, 
the organ ii witely contrived for acdon. Brown. 

Life ia oft ptwerv’d *. _ 

By the bold twimmer, in the swift iliapsa ^ • 

Of accident disastrous. Thornton. 

a. A piotuberM(% in the leg of a horse. 

The swimmer is situated in the fore legs of a horse, above the 
knee^ and upon the inside, and almost upon the back jwrta of 
the hmd len, a little below the ham: this part is without hair, 
and resembles a piece of hard dry horn. Far: ier’t Diet. 

Swi'mming.* n.s, Cfrom sw/w.] 

1. The act of floating on the water, or of moving pro- 
gi^ively in the wntet by the motion of the limbs. 

2 . Dizziness. 

I am taken with a grievous mmiiming in iby head, and such 
a mist before my eyes, tliat I can neither hear nor see. Ihyden. 

Swi^MMiMGLY. adv. [from swimming .2 Smoothly; 
without obstruction. A low word. 

John got on the battlements, end called to Nick, I hope tlic 
cause goes on twimuingljf. * ArbMnal. 

To Swi'NDi£. 4 k O.O. To cheat; to impose upon the 
credulity of mankind, and thereb^^to defraud* the 
unwary by false pretences and fictitious assumptions. 
A cant word. James, Milit. Diet. 


Swi'iipuiR.# n. s. [evidently taken from the Germ. 
schvindler, which perhaps comes from schwindel, 
giddiness of thought. See Ecbenburg’s Eng. and 
Germ. Diet. P. ii. p. 197. James.] A sharper; a 
cheat. Ash, Su/i^. 

With ns, it signiiies a person who is more than thoughtless 
or giddy. We nffix to the ta-m the character of prernemtated 
imposition; so that a swindler comes under the criminal code, 
and may lie prosecuted accordingly. James, MUit. Diet. 

SWINE.”!" n, s. [i^in, Saxon; swiftt, Dutch. It is 
probably the plur^ of some old word, and is now 
the same in both numbers. Dr. Johifson. — Swein, 
M. Goth, a pig; plur. meina, pigs. From the 
Gothick, therefore, the wil'd is derived.] A hog; 
a pig. A creature remarkable fur stupidity and 
nastincssji 


O monstrous beast! bow like a ttoine he lies! Shaktpeare. 

He will be swwc-drunk; and in his sleep he doeslittle barm, 
save to his bcdcioaUis. Slu^gp.;are, AtP* WeU. 

Now I fat his swine, for otliers cheerc. Chapman. 

Who knows not Circ^ 

The daughter of tlie sun ? whose charmed cup 
Whoever tasted, lost bis upright shape, 

And downward fell into a groveling sunne, MUlm, Comm, 

Had the upper part, to the miodle, been of hun^an shsTO, 
and al] below twine, had it been murder to destroy it? hoM. 

How instinct varies in the grov’ling twine, 

Compard, half reas’ning elephant, with thine! ' . Pipe. 

Swi'nebreao. n. s, Itydat^tus.'] A kind of plant; 
trij^es. . Bailey. 

Swi'negsass. n. s. {centinodir, Lat.] An herb. 

Swi^HEUEBD. n. s. [ifin and hypb, Saxon.] A keeper 
of hogs. . 

There ttmeherd, that keepeth the liog. Ttuter. 

p The whole interview between Ulysses and Euroeus bes fallen 
into riiEcule: Eumeus has been judged to be of the same rank 
and i^siidition vdtfa our modem steineherds. Broome. 

Swj'nsvipe. n. «. Ifurdus Mocus.'] A bird of tlie 
thrush kind. Bailey, 

Swi'mctrr.# n. $. Iswine and sty.2 A hogs|y; a 

place In whisk swine an dint to bie fod. 

To SWING. V. n. [rpn^San, Sax.] 


4 


1. Towawtoand l oo se ly . 

Itriy ifapwdift 

ing iotigiet in oiir recdrer,1ti case n ewaewili eCftoair^ftiui 
omerwjw. 

If the coadh jwhw bat the least to one ade^ Ac wpea lo 
shriek so loud, that di concluded Ae was evertnrned. 

AritUknol. 

Jack hath hanged faimsdf: lot ns go see how heesmigr. 

MmAnot. 

When the tvAn^ag signs your ears o^d 
With creAing noise, Acn rainy dooA impend. Gay. 

2. To fly backward and forward on a rope. 

To Swing, v. a. preterite twang, swung. 

1. To make to play loosely on a string. 

2. To whirl round in the air. 

His sword prcpar*dr 

He mang about his head, and cut Ae winA. Skaktneare. 

Take bottles and siring them: fill not the bottles full, but 
leave some mr. else the uquiw qannotplay nor flower. Baeoti. 

Swiitging a red-hot iron about, or fastening it unto a wheel 
under that motion, it will sooner grow cold. Brown. 

Swing Aee in the air, then daA Aee down. 

To the hazard of Ay brwns and shatter’d sides. MUlon, S. . 4 . 

3. To wave loosely. 

If one approach to dare his force; 

He siringr^is tail, and swiftly turns him round. Dryden, 

Swing, n, s. [from the verb.] ♦ 

1. Motion of any thing hanging loosely. 

In casting of any thing, Ae arms, to make a greater swing, 
are first cast backward. Bacon, Fat. Hitt. 

Men use a pendulum, as a more steady and regular motion 
Aan Ant of the earth; yet if any one should aA bow he cer¬ 
tainly knows Aat Ae two succesave iwmgi of a pendulum are 
equal, it would be veryjiard to satisfy him. Locke, 

2. A line tm which any thing hangs loose. 

3. Influence or power of a body put in'motion. 

The ram Aat batters down Ae wall. 

For Ae great string snd rudeness of his poize, 

They place before his hand Aat made Ae engine. Shaktpeare. 

In this encyclopedia, and round of l^wled|e, like Ae 
great wheels of heaven, we are to obserro Awo circles, Aa^ 
while we m Auly carried.abou^ and whirled on by the tmng 
and rapt of Ae one, we may mtuntaio a natural and premier 
course in Ac sober wheel or Ae oAer. _ ^ Brown. 

The descending of Ae earth to this orbit is not upon Aat 
mechanical account Cartesius pretends, namely, the strong 
tiling of the more solid globuli Aat overflow it. More. 

4. Course; unrestrained liberty; abandonment to any 


Inotivc. 0 

Facts unjust * 

Commit, even to Ae full siring^f his lust. Chapman. 

Take thy twingf 

For not to take, is but the self-same Aing. Dryden. 

These exuberant productions only excited and fomented bis 
lusts; so that bis whole time lay upon his hands, and gave him 
leisure to contrive end wiA full twing pursue bit follit'. 

Woodward. 


Let them all take Aeir twing 

. To pillage the king. 

Ana get a blue ribband instead of e siring. Swift. 

5. Unrestrained tendency. 

Where thipisHMg goeA, AAe follow, fawn, flatter, laug^, 
and Ke lustifr at uAer men’s liking. Aechaim, Stdmdmmler. 

Those that aae so pervaded, desire to be wise ip a wny tliat 
will gratify their appetk^ ana, so give up Aemselves to the 
twing of their unbounded, propeasioni. Gfanvilie. 

Were it not for Aes^ cbnl mvemment were not able to 
stand before jpie prevailing tm m g of corrupt nature, which 
would know .qo honesty but advonge. South. 

To SWIN^i). V. a- aaon. Tbc^ in this 

word, uid its H^ivatives, sounds as in gem, 
giamt.'} 

I. To whip; to bastinade; to punish. 

Sir, I was in love wlA my bed s I Aank you, you twined 
me fer my love, wluch maJtM me Ae bolder to chide you for 
your’s Shaktpeare, Two Geld, rf Ktr. 
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ha own tom in hU ion. Dn(ien,Jm.Jtit, 
TttP pMter broi^t bIm^ with him abundlc of thote papen, 
arificfai in the phnue of the whig-cofibehoutes, l»Te«wii^^ off 
du Examiner. Sw^. 

2 . To move as «lash. Not in use. 

He, wroth to lee hie kii^om fall, 

Swinget the scaly horror of his folM tuL MUlon, Oie. 

SwiKOE.'f* «. s. l^fKHn the verb ; Sax. fpu^.^ A 
sway; a sweep of any thing in iltetion. Not in use. 

llie shallow water doth her force infiinge, 

Aad renders Tain her tul’s impetuous Waller. 

Swt'NOEBiTCKX.ER. rt. s. [swtf^e and buckler.'] A bully ; 
a man who pretchds to feats of arms. 

You had not four such twmgebudclen in all the inns of couA 
again. Shaktpeare, Hen. IV. 

Swi'koer.*!* n. i. [from jttj/jjg.] 

1. One wholwings; a hnrler. 

Holy-water twyngen, and even song elattcren. 

Bah, Yet a Ceurie, (iS 43 >) fol 88. b. 

2. [from minge.] A great felsehood: a low expres¬ 
sion. See SwiNGista. 

How will he im out presently haIf-a.dozen fumgrrs to get 
off cleverly I E^qgd, Obt.antke Amv.tothe Cant. CL p. t(9 

Swi'MoiNO.'f* a^. [from smir^e.] Great $ huge. A 
low word, but of ancient usage. 

I wote not who doth ride the wmds, and bear the mtagma 
sway. TurbervUe, Tr. Mantuan’t Ed. (X567I) 

The sea shall rock it, 

*Tis the best nurse’twill roar and rock together; 

A (Hwiging storm will sing you suc^ lullaby. 

_ Beaum. and FL Male a Wife. 
The countiyman seeing the lion disarmed, vnth a Mtemgmg 
cudgel broke off the match. VEitrange. 

A good sioifigmg sum of John’s readiest cash went towv^ 
building of Hoens’s country house. Arbuthnol. 

Swi'nginoi.y. adv. [fixim saiinging, or switige.] Vast¬ 
ly; greatly. 

Henceforward he’ll print neither pomphletfPnor linen. 

And, if swearing can do’t, shall be ewtngiagfy maul’d. Swift. 

To Swi'mglb.'I' ».«. [from ming.] 

1. To dangle; to wave huig^g. 

2. To swing in pleasure. * 

3. To rough-dress flax. North. Grose. 

Swi'lRSH. a^. [from^sm/ne.] ^efitUng swine; re¬ 
sembling swine; {gross,; brutal. 

They clepe us drunkards and with twumh phrase 
Soil our addition. 

SwiHuh Muttony 
Ne’er looks to Heaven amidst hii gorgeous hast; 

But, unth besotted base ingnuitudc. 

Crams, and blasphemes his feeder. MtUim, Qmm. 

To SWINK. V. n. [ppincan, Saxon.] To labour; to 
toil; to drudge. Obsolete. 

Rides, renown, and prindpalyty, 

For which men swtnk and {sweat incessantly. Spenser. 

For they do swods and stplt to feed theodier. 

Who live uke lords of that which tiiey do ^ber. Spenser. 

To SwiMK. V. a. To overlabour. Ofabolete. 

The Uboar*dox 

In luB loose traces fletn YhC fiirrow came. 

And dtgtadnk’d hedger,it sat. Mdton, Comus. 

SwvnLi^s. [fpme, ShMn.] Labom; to)^; drud- 
gMw, Obsolete. 

Jm, Piers, beta thy taath on atth to tiiink 

grtat spoiC they PThen widNtUc iwmiief Shsmter, 
Ihou’s but a iBsyloorde, 

Aod rekei much of thy A w aa a . Sgemer, 

Swi'nrcr.# n. 8.Cfr^Actmi.] Alabouror; aploqgh- 
masu Obaoleie. i Codeeram. 

• i,AMlpn<wMt»rwaslw. Chworr, C. St-Prol. 

' * 


Skakspeate, Hamlet. 


* S WO 

Swi'mcR.# [frfom Sox. eitfr agere^ 

Nimble; quick. A northern word; and M in 
our language. ** Stn/pir, or delyvir, agilia." Prompt. 
Parv. * * 

S||UFEs. 4 h n. IP B^d vnall-beer: a colloquial term 
mr teqtlash, which see. 

Ssn^ZER .1 ”■ ■*’ ^ of Switzerland. 

Splnola hath cormpted many among the Switsert. 

* Ahp. Uskn, LeU. p. 71. 

Lawyers have more sober sens^ 

Than to arnie at their own expeuce. 

But moke thdr best advantages • 

Of Others' quarrels, like the Smse. Hudiii at, in. 3. 

Swiss.# euy. Of or belongl^ to Switzerland. 

A gentiemath hearing him talk of bia Sunu compotitions, 
cried out with a kind of laugh, IsourmusickthentoreceiTe 
further improvements from hwitseiland? 

Aildteon, Spect.'No.sx. 

SWITCH.'f' n. s. ricrg, Goth, aurculus 

baculus flexilis. Sorenius.] A' small flexilfle twig. 

Fetch me a dosen crabtroc staves, and strong ones; these 
are bat emtckei. Shai^are, Hen. VIII. 

iVhen a dde ’bout the wnwt 
Is made by beadle exoreiat. 

The body feels the spur aad switch. Hudihrat. 

Mauritania, on the fifth medol, leads a horse with some- 
tliiiig hke a thread; in her other band she holds a \u'Uch. 

Addison. 

To Switch, v. a. [from the noun.] To lush; to jerk. 
Im thv bridle’s weight 

Most of thy left side; thy n^t horse then swUihmg, all thy 
throat 

Spent in encouragements, give him; and oil the nm let float. 

Chimnan, Ihad. 

To Switch.# v. n. To walk with a kind of jerk: 

used in some parts of the north. 

Swithe.# aio. [fpiSe, Sax. valdc, prompt^.] Hastily. 
Obsolete. 

They sighew Maryc that sche roos swathe, and wente out. 

Wut^t, St.John, xi. 3t. 
Swi'v£L.*f* ». 5 . [fteaj^Icel. volva, instrumentum quo 
aliquid circumrotaturT sweiAi, volutare. Sorciiius] 

1. Something fixed in another body so as to turn 
round in it. 

2. A small cannon, which turns on a swivel. 

Swo'bbxh. n. «* [See Swabbbr.] 

«I. A swe^er of the deck. 

Cnbb’d in a cabbin,on a mattress laid. 

On a brown george wutb lomg' swobben fed, Eiyden. 

2 . Four privileged cards that are only incidentally 
used in betting at the gome of whist 
31 ie tkrgyman used to ^y at wfaist and swabbers,' playing 
now and then a sober mme at wbiit for pastime, if might be 
pardoned; hnt he could not digest those wdiAed ewobbere. 


S’I'o'llcn.'I’ ■> The parffeiple passive of steell. rjUax. 

Swots. 5 rpoUen.] 

Unto hit aid she hastily did draw 
Her dreadful beast, who, ewolu wdtabloqd of late, 

C^e ramping forth wick proud presumppioiu gait. Spensei. 

Vflien thus the gather’d storms of wr^ed feve 
In my sKulii bosom with long war had strovq > 

At IcMth tiiey broke their wunds: at lengm tfadr force < 

Beqe omn whatever met itaqroager course; 
lodd sU the civObonds qf triwmeod waste. 

And sduter’d minns the Mnentpast Prior. 

Whereas st first we hsAonly mree of these eriaeiplas, tbdr 
nngfoartlrimady«aefotofifp. BsheroaLaismig. 

Swox.'f’ The preterite 

Yo a d tev eramew the Bdleqieat. # 

Ssdtepessre, ZVw Oedi. efrei. 
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To SWOON. ^ n. Suon.^ To ni&r a 

Buipension of thougllt and sensatioa; to faint. 

So play tb«fo< 4 uh throogs with ooe that twootu ; 

Come all to help him, and to stop the tir % 

By which be should rerlve. ^ Shaktpeare, 

If thoa ttandStnot i’ th* state of hanriw, or of some Hiwth 
more long in spectatorship, and cnielCT in stiiFering, behold 
now presently, and mkhm for wjut’s to come upon thee. 

' * SAaitpeare, 

We see the great and sudden cGfect of smells in fetchiiwmen 
again, when they swoon. Bacon. 

Tbe'mostin years swoon'd first away for pain; 

Then, scarce recover'd, siioke. Btydcn. 

The woman finds it all a trick, 

I' That he could swoon when she was tick; 

And knows that in that mef he're^on’d 

On black‘«y’d Susan for hishccond. Prior. 

There appeared such an ecstacy in ms action, that tie seemed 
ready to swoon away in the surpnze of joy. Tatter. 

Swoon, n. $. [from the verb.] A lipothymy; a faint¬ 
ing fit 

Swoo'nhig.* n, s. [from .twoon.] The act of fiiinling. 

I cannot now wonder at thy qualms hndnoooNtngr. 

Bp. Halt, ContempL B. 4. 
Fiuntingt, swoonings of despair. MUlon, S. A. 

To SWOOP.*!* v.a. [I suppose formed from the sound* 
Dr. Johnson. — It is eviaendy the some as me^, as 
Mr. H. Tookc has observed.] 

1. To seize by falling at^pnee as a hawk upon his prey. 

A fowl in Afadagascar, called a ruck, the feathers of whose 
wines arc twelve puces, cun with as much ease swoop up an 
eluant as our kites do a mouse. » Wimins. 

This mouldering piecemeal in your hands did fall. 

And now at last you came to swot^ it all. Diyden. 

2. To prey upon; to catch up. 

The physician looks with another eye on the medicinal beiii 
than the grazing ox, which samps it in with the common 
grass. GlmiviUe, Seeps. 

To Swoop.*!* ». n. To pass with pomp. Not used. 
The nine-ston'd trophy thus whilst she doth entertain, 

Proud Tamer swoops along with such a lusty tndn, 

As fits so brave a flood. Drayton. 

Swoop, n. s. [from the verb.]^ Fall of a bird of prey 
upon his quariy. 

All my nretty ones? 

Old you say all? What, all? Ohcllkitel all I 
What, all my pret^ chickens and their dam, 

At one fell swoop f Shattspeare, Macbetii. 

The eagle fell into the fox's quarters, and carried away a 
whole Utter of cubs at a swoop. • UBelrange. 

I0 SWOP.*!* ». a. [Of uncertain derivation. Dr* 
Johnson. — A swap between two persons, is where, 
by the consent of the parties, without any delay, 
any reckoning or counting, or other adjustment of 
proportion, something is swept off at once by each 
of them. Mr. H. Tookc, Div. of FurL ii. 263.] 
To change; to exchange one thing for another. 
A low word. ' 

When I drove a thrust home, heputit 1 ^, 

* And cried, as in derision, ^re the tripling; 

Oh that insulting word 1 I would have swopp'd 
Youth for old 1^, and idl my Hfe behind, 

To have been then a momentary man. Dryden, Geom, 

Swop.# n. s. An exchange. See the verb. 

These had mode a fooUsb steMW-lictween a couple of thick 
bandy legs, and two long trspiti^ Sped, Na 55$. 

SWORD, n, s, [jfieojto, Sox. sweerd, Dutdi.] 

I. A weaponTused either in catting or thrusting; the 
usual weafion of fights hmid to hand. 

Old unhappy CndtOT, ikd%Btrd is out 
at must destroy thee. Shaispeartt JT. Lear. 

~ I man took his sod slew all die males. Genesis. 


Of Michael from the an^MnnPQed ‘ 

‘Was giv’n him tsfeipei’d so, tniit-nrfdtef heea wj't; - 

Nor solid mi^ reost that edge: it net 

The sword of Satan with steep fores to smite 

Detoim(fiiig,endiii half cut sneer; nor^/d,- 

But with swift wheel reverse, deep entering shaf d j, 

All his ri^ ride: then Satan first knew pain, 

And wrim’d him to and fro convolv'd; to tom 

The griding sword with diaeoutinuous wound 

Bass’d through him. MUloss, P» L. 

2 . Destruction by war: as, fire and sword. 

The sicofd without, and terrour within. Dent, xxxii. »y. 

3. Vmigeance of justice. 

Justice to Merit does weak aid afibrd, « 

She quits the balance, and resigns the sword. Dryden. 

^ Emblem of authority. 

This I, her sieonMiearer, do carry. 

For civil deed and militaiy. JIad&nu, 

SwS'rded. adj. [from sword.^ Girt widi a sword, 

^e sworded seraphim 

Are seen in glittoing ranks with wings dispIa/A SBtlon, Ode. 
Swo'noEB. n.s. [from sword.1 A cut-throat; a sol¬ 
dier. In contempt. 

A Roman sworder and banditto slave 
Murther'd sweet TuUy. Skakspetwe, Hen, FI. 

Cmsar will 

Unsmte his happiness, and be sta^d to ih' shew 

Against a sworder, Shaktpeare. 

Swo'bdfish. ». s. {xiphias.'\ A fish with a long sharp 
bone issuing from his hc^. 

A swordfiA small him from the rest did sunder. 

That in bis throat him pricking softly under. 

His wide ahym him forced ibrtn to spew. ^ Spenser, 

Malpighi observed the middle of the optids nerve of the 
swordJSsh to be a large membrane, folded, according to its length, 
in many Rubles, like a fen. Derham, Ftps. TheoL 

Our little fleet was now engag'd so fer, 

That, like the swordfish in the whal^ they fought; 

The combat only seem’d a dvil war, 
lill through dKur bowels we our passage wrought Dryden. 
Swo'RnGRASS. R. s. [gfadtoftts.] A kind of sedge; 

gladcr. Ainsworth. 

Swo'rdk not,, n. s. {sword and hiot,"} Ribband tied 
to tiie hilt of the sword. 

Wigs with wigs, swordkuots with swordknots strive, 

Beaus banish bmus, and coaches coaches drive. Pope. 

Swo'rolaw. n. s. Violence; the law by which Ul is 
yielded to the stronger. 

So violence 

Proceeded, and oppression, and swordlaw. 

Through ail the plain, and refuge none was found. 

Afifimi, P.L. 


Swo'rdman. n. s. {sword and man.] Soldier; fight¬ 
ing man. 

Worthy fellows, and like to prove most innewy swardmen. 

Shaktmtre, Alts Wett, 

At Lecca’s house, 

Among your swordmen, where samany associates 
Both of tby mischief and Ay maoness met. B, Jonson, 

Essex was made lieutenant-genoral of the army, Ae dwling 
of Ae swordmeh. Clarendon. 

Swo'kdplater. n. s. {sword and ploy.] Gladiator; 

fencer; one who exhibita m pttblldk his at the 
' weapons by fighting prizes. 

These Aey called swordplayers, and Am spectacle a sword- 
fight. Hakeadil on Proddence, 

SwoRB.*!* The preteffte'ofswcar. [Sax ppop .2 
How soon unsay w 

What feign'd submission swore. MUton, P. L. 

Sworn. . Hie partic^le passive of swear. 

What does else want cremt, come to me. 

And m be sworn 'tit tract Skaig/ean* 
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S’-SB&SftSiP su^a^iL 

. Hat are mad i^Drt me, are nwra agamat tte. Pi. 
. ,Ile refuted new the cndHoArM a phariie^ though his Miiora 

^‘tfitayg and would eat at the table of those who sought his 
rulk Calamy, Sem, 

To sheltar innocence. 

The nation all elects tome patroodniight, 

Sworn to be true to lore, and slave to fame. 

And many a valiant cbiei enrols bit name. Or^nmUe. 

To SwouKD.# V. n. To awoon. Formerly Bwoon 
was so written and it is still aoaiatimes vulgarly 
so spoken. 

All in gore bfood j I iwoundid at the sight. 

Shaktptftn, jRom. eaul JuL 

Preterite and participle passive of smm. ^ 
Air, water, earth, 

Bjr fowl, fish, beast, was flQwn, was twum, was walk’d ■« 
Frequent. Mdton, P, L. 

Swung. Preterite and participle passive of miiig. 

Her hand within ber hair slie wound, 

Smmg her to earth, and dragg’d her en the ground. Adduon. 

SvB.'f* adj. Properly siB, which -see. 

SvBARi'ncAL.# 7 adf. [frqjli tlw ^urita, Latin, 

Sybabi'tick. 5 inhabitants of Sybariai so given 
to voluptuousness, that their luxury became pro¬ 
verbial.] Luxnrioub ; wanton. 

He diould have hoped to match him in their ijfbarUwtd 
cloystcrs, where they abound with meat, and drink, and ease. 

Bp. Ha//, Hon. of the Marr, Okpijy, 

Dine with roc on a angle dish, to atone to philotoidiy 
the tj^ntic dinners of Pnor-Partt. 

Warburten, Lett/io Hard, L. ity. 

SVcAMiNE.'f*') »• [voxofsogo;, Gr. pcomop, Sax. 

Sy'camoke. 5 sffcamore of Scripture is not 

the same with ours. Wicliiie calls it the more-tree. 
So avna/uyby, propritl album mortm. Critop> 
Emend, in Meursii Gloss, p. 85.] A tree. 

Sycamore is our acet majus 1 ono of the kinds of 
mwies: it is a quick grower. Mot timer, 

ITye had fiuth as a sndn of mustard-seed, say unto 

this ^ycaiuMc tree, Bethon pluckml up, audit shmudehi^ you. 

A. XsAsv xVu. 6. 

I was no peophet, but an berdaon, nid BfaWiessr spro- 
MMw fruit. Aami, vh. 14. 

Go to yonder sycnianrc-tree, and hide your bO|Mte m drink 
under its hollow root. Bfohoa, Aagfin-. 

Syeamoret irith eglantine were spread; 

A hedge about the ndes, a coveriag over head. Htydetu 

Sy'cofhancy.# n. s. [from eyct^hattt.^ 

1. The practice of an informer. 

One that bast knew it [Uil condhioi/ df the eoUectors or 
farmers of taxes] branded it wMyioling aad lyemAatwy. 

Bp. Hot/, Contemfi. Mat/kow catted. 

2. The practice of n flatterer. 

The lueopkmuyot AiftMips bod prejodiced Mr, Addison 
against Popk Nate on Popdt 4U PaiforaL 

SYCOPHANT,')* H.S. Ijyco^mla, lAt eiixpp4v7i);, 

Gr. from euxor, « Bg, dm falvco, to shew, to de¬ 
nounce. To export,/^ firotn Athens was ibybiddim 
by ^w i end th^, w|u> termed against persons 
diaregar^g this W* teefe caHed mcojAenri.] A 
takbapw} nmakebatei a ipaliciotM ^rasite, 

Aeepdug lycopkanti, ofteli men, did best soft t* his MHure; 
but dwrefore not semi^^SprsHMots, because of no eru they 
said, UMy eould brill liy ubw or douMl {hiug tmto him, 
but such aa already he baa been at»t to aetemdaa} so es Ady 
usmo but as prow of his wiRdom, AerBil and nwreveenre, 
wl^ the fitar be bad Qgured inhis miedhad any posdbilityof 
evCHt. Sidniy. 
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Maa know themselves void of those qualidas whieh the im¬ 
pudent tyooptumt, at the sametime^ both ascribes to them, and 
tn hu sleeve laughs at them for belong. Sout/i. 

To Sr'coFHAi^. V. n. IruMfadlfa; fwm tlie noun.] 
To play the'sycophant. A low bad word. 

His lyeapkanting arts beina detected, that game is not to be 
played die second time; wnetcas a man of clear rcuutation, 
though his barque be spli^|iaB something left towards setting 
up again. Gov. qf Ae'Tonfiut. 

To Sy'cophant.# 0. a. To coluroniate. Not in use. 

He makes it his first business to tamm with his reader by 
lyeopAantmg and misnaming the work of nls adverserv. 

Mdton, Apot.fo! Smeetpnm. 

SYCOFiiA'NTicAL.’lk 0^. [from ^cophant.l Meanljg 
officious; basely parasitiral. * 

Keniy the cigbthllUngland [was] led bj the advice of sonic 
of bis ipeopluniieal jwish prcland. 

tHr Snaondk JTEwet, Pr, Piaet, (1643,) P. 

They—suffered themselves to be cheated and ruined bj a 
tpcoptutHtwal paratite. Sovth, S> 1 m. viii. 19s. 

Sv'coPHAMTicK.'f' ttdj, [from afeapfutnUI 

1. Talebearing; miH^mvouldyofficious. 

2. Fawning. Mamn. 

'Tis wefllknown, that in these timet die illibeml lyrojihmlu 4 

manner of devotion was by die wiser sen conteniocd. 

4 Ld. Slufiednri/. 

To SY'coFHANtisE. V. «. [from hyiophara,'] To 
play the [plcboarer. ^ Dkt. 

SY'coPHAimY.# «. A. [from syeophant.'\ A malig¬ 
nant tale-bmtring. 

Ttisfit tldhthe ucciiied should be ncqiminted with this, that 



supplanting or lyeophaulty than fair and lawful lodging. 

Bartow, sol. I. S. ao. 

SfUU^BICAL.'f' a^, [from syllable.'} Relating to 
syllables; consisting of syliablcfc. 

The Christinns have marked every the least various Icetion, 
oven tytlabKOl, Labe, Trvih of C/unittamty Hemuiuli. 

SxjJ<A''siCAiXY.'t' advr [from syllabical.} In a syllar- 
bical manner. 

HiCBc and many like places. sro]I,coOMdcred, (upon which 
no hnuid o£ Ifo pr ihlsity may H fixed,} though they do not 
litteS^hnA ^/UabicttOa agroc whh the Rotation, (but arc veri¬ 
fied eithor in a pprtim or coneurreM sense,) may sufficiently 
justi^ tliat placQIn die fiirst front of die Idtuigy to be no lie, 
Imt a dhine eWlpturBl truth. 

, J^i. wniacn, Conmd, off 4 ke ZJL gfiicGLtf Eng, p. ay. 

SYiXA'’BieK.‘f' adJ. Z^lletbigue, Fr. from syllable.} 
, Rfflatiiig to syllables. 

te tbq respouNM ohc, which ere noted for verious voices, 
thia Sj/K^ msdnetioB h snfficieutly attended to. 

), . . jStaam, on Ck, Miuick, p, yy, 

SYLLABLE. «• fb [fftiXksdg; syUabCt Fr.] 

I. As mtit^ df A ddHlte^nUcml by the help of one 
vowel, or oifff artkxiwnn. 

I heard ^ * 

Each ijflaUe that hraith made up between then. Skaktpenre. 

Thm is that property in all letters of aptness to tie con- 
jopma in lyUaHei and words, thrteHP die Voluble motions of 
the drghns from one st^ or ({guffs to anodier,’tbat they modify 
and dSiotiminate the voice without oiqiearing to discontinne It. 

Holder, Elem. tf Spetth. 

%, Any thing proverbiaBy eondsc. 

Abraham, Job, and the ttsA that lived brforo any t^labtr oi 
the law of God was writtea, dU (hay not da sw so we do 

* in every oCdon not eommanded? . Hooket 

To-nnnrow, and to-morrow, and UHnorrow, 

Orem in thu petty ^ from du to day, 

Tp the last tplmk of recorded «ae; 

And ail our yesterdays have lighted fools A 

" ' • . - - 


The way to dusty death. 


Aiuihpwuv, 
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He Uath tirfd so many melancholy itorieii without one 
of truth, that he hath blunted tne edge of my fean. 

m Swift. 

To Sy'iXABLE. V. a. [iroiii the noun.] To utter; to 
pronounce: to arti^ate. Not in use. ' 

* Aiiy toagues ihatiyllable men’s names 

On smdt, and shores, and desert wildernesses. Milton, Comm. 

Sy^lmbub. ft. jt. siUdbubf which see.] 

MUk and acids. , 

No tjfUalnAs made at the milkiiie pml. 

But what arc compos’d of a pot of good ale. Beaumont. 

Two lines w'ouid express all they say in two pages; ’tis 
nothing but whipt lyllahub and froth, without solidity. Felton, 

.^v'llabus. «. s, An abstract; a coin- 

pendiumtcoiitaiaiiig the heads of a discourse. 
SY'LLOGISM. M. f. [oi^XAoy<o-/ai;; s^llogismef Fr.] 
An argument compost of three propositions : as, 
every man thinks ,• Peter is a manthtarejbre Peter 
thinks. 

A piece of rhctorick is a sufficient sreunient of It^ck, an 
apologue of iEsop beyond a syllogism in Barbara. Brown. 

tvniat a miraculous thing should we‘count it, if the flint and 
the steel, instead of n few sparks, should chance to knock out 
definiUons and syUagitm f Bentley. 

Sru.oGi'aTicAL. ? adj, CtrukP^i;ixe{; hrom 

Syi.LooiVrtcK. ^ Relathtg to a syllogism; consist* 
ing of a syllogism. i • 

Thoiigii wc suppose subject and predicate, aqd copula, and 
propositions and tyllogitlietd connexions in their rcasouing, 
there is no such matter: but the intire business is at tbr same 
moment present with them, without deducing one thing 
another. ^ Hale, Orig, qf Almdrind. 

Though'the terms of propositions ina^ be complex, yet 
where the composition of the whole aroument is tnuspkin, 
sim|dc, and rc^ilar, it is properly called a nmple syUogisiu, 
since the complexion does nut belong to the eyli^utidc form of 
it. Watte, Logiek, 

i»Yi.LOGi'8Ticai.T.Y. adp. [from syUogistical .1 In the 
form of a syllogism. 

A man knows first, and then hejs able to prove eylln^etwaUif; 
so that f^Uogism comes after knwlcdge, when a man has no 
need uf It. , Loe^'C. 

SyllocizaVion.# n.s, [from The act of 

reasoning by syllogism. 

From mathematical bodies, and the truths wsulting from 
them, they passed to the contemplation of truth Jn genm; to 
the s^, and its powers both of intuition, and eylU^xaHon. 

Harne, Three Treat. Notee, p. a6y. 

To Sy'llogize. V. n. ^^Uogiitert Fr. cokAsy/lsis.] To 
reason by syllogism. 

Logick is, in cfi'cct, an SK of t^iogmng. " 'Baker. 

Men have endeavoured to transform logick into a kind of 
mechanism, and to teach boys to fj/th^u, or frame arguments 
and refute them, without real knowledge, Watfe. 

Sv'ixooizER.^k n. s. [from ^llogize .2 One who rea¬ 
sons by syllogism. . 

JLyvn f^fUogjnxr is not proseDl^a .inateh to cope withBellar- 
mine, Baronius, Stapleton. .Qeri»gi,f i^eechee, p. 150. 

Sylph.# “J «. s. [^Ipht s^phide, Fr. “ nom que les 

Sy^lfiad. 3 cabalistes donnent auk prdtciKlus gdnies 

^l^mentaircB do, I'aif, Ce mot pent venir du Or. 
rlxfst (silpke,) uom d' une csp^ce d’ insecte qui ne 
veillit janiBiB.” Morin.] 'A fabled being of the air. 

I should os soon expert to meet a nymph or a eylpk for a 
wife or a mistress. Temple, Ete. 

The light coquettes in etftpke aloft repair. 

And sporymd nutter in the^Selds of ur. 

* Fi^e, Rape of the Lachn 

Ye mftphe and ipljMde, to your chief pve ear. 

Fays, miries, genu, elves, and demons, hear. IHd. 

SYLVAN. a4i. [Better silvan.2 Woody; shady; 
^bting to woodk 



Cedar and rioe, aafr ir ^ 

A eylvan scene I and as f" 

Shade aboye shade!, a wo—, —, ^ 

Of stateliest riew. ABVoa, JF.JI* 

Etermd greens the mossy manii grace, 

Watch’d%y the eyhm gemus ofine plai^ Pope. 

Sy'lvab. n.s. fyvainf Fr.] A wood-god, ormiyr; 
perhaps sometimes a rustick. 

Her private orchards wall’d on ev’ry nde; 

To lawless sy«e>M all access deny’d. Tape. 

SYMBOL.*}* M.S. [^^e, Fr. a^pSo^ev; ^Soh^ 
Ladn.] * 

I. An abstract; a compendium a comprehensive 
form. 

Beginning with the eymM of our faiUi, t^n Uiat the author 
of the glo** enquires into the nature of faith. Baier. 

T. A type ; tliat which comprehends in its iigura a 
representation of something else. 

Salt, as incorruptible was the eymibal of friendship; which, 
if it casually fell, was accounted ominous, and thdr amity of 
no duration. Brown, Fnlg. JSrr. 

Words are the signs and eymbole of things; and os, in ac* 
counts, ciphers and figures pass for real sums, so words and 
names pass for things themselves. South, ihrm. 

The heatlirns mMe dioice of these lights as apt eymholt of 
eternity, because, contrary 'to all snbiunaiy beings, though 
they seem to peruh eveiy night, they renew thcrasdves every 
morning. Addieon on Medale, 

3. A sign or bodge to know' one by; a memorial. 

That as a sacred eymhole it may dwell * 

In her Sonne’s flesh to mind revengStnent. Spenter, F.Q, 

This reckoniiig I will pay 

Without conferring symbols. B. Jonson, E^r. 

4. Lot; sentence of adjudication. 

The pewnt who are to be judged; even yon and I and all 
the world; kings and priests, nimles and learned, the crafty 
and the easy, the wise and the foolish, the rich and the poor, 
the prevailing tyrant and the oppressed party shall all appear 
to receive tbdr syudmL Bp. Taylor, Serm. (cd. 1665,) p. 3. 

SYMBo'i.icAL. adf. l^bolique, Fr. vujajSoAixs;; from 
symbol.2 Rqiresentative; typical; expressing*Iw 
> signs; comprehending something more than itself 

By this incrmichment idolatry first crept in, men converting 
die symbolical use of idols into their proper worship, and re- 
ceivin;^ the representation of things unto them as the sulwtance 
and thing hsen. '' Brown. 

The sacrament u a representation of Christ’s death, ^ such 
symbolical actioas OS himself appointed. Bp. Teulor. 

Symbo'lically. adv. [from symbolical.^ Typically; 

^is distinction of animals was liicroglyphical, in the in¬ 
ward sense implying an abstinence from certain vices, asmiolt- 
cedly intimated from the nature of those Bnimals. Brown. 

It symbolically teuchess our duty, and promotes chanty by a 
real signature and a sensible sermon. Bp. taylor.^ 

Symbolization, [from symbdize.'\ The act oi 
syrabolizing; representation; resemblance. 

The hierogiiphicai symlioh of Scripture, excellently intended 
in the species of things sacrificed in the dreams of l^uraoh, 
arc oftendmes rucked beyond their symbolualions. 

Brown, Vutg. JSrr, 

To Sy'hbolize. V. n . \symhdiser, Fr. from 
To have something in common with another by re¬ 
presentative qualities. 

Our king finding himself to synAolae in many things with 
that king of the Ueb’-ews, honoured h|m widi the dtlyif this 
foundation. _ Bacon. 

_ The pleasing of colour waboSsetk with the pleasing of any 
ringle tone to. the ear; but ne pleasing of order doth symbotixe 
with liarmoay. Bacon, Fat. Hist. 

Aristode and the scihools have tiwgbt, that wr and water, 
bring symbaSsdng rienients, ia^th^quelity of moisture, are 
ea^ transmutable into one another. Boyle. 

Tnqr both tymbolhe in this, diat they love to look upon 
themselves through multiplying glasses. Howell. 
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1 0 K»t^ tgmbaSui In cnNiw ndrUi ud freedom 'vidi 

iai|V|BnHNHM' CfKUBfWW'IHVVnuBib More, 

• ^mwwIEith. that k itfMigelyigFMioAMrwkh the thing 

&W», &rw, 

3 % ISiPmboueb. V. 0. lb make reprewntatinB of aome- 

. thing. 

Some tynMhfi the Mme from the myitery of iti coloun. 

Broun, Vulg.Err, 

Sr'MBnTiut.# a^. [from Cc^meiteur- 

sble. Phffl^s. 

It wa« both the doctrine of the aposdeB, an^l the practice of 
the church, while k «w tvmnubrd, to obc^ the mwatrate. 

^ More, Myii, ^ GoM, ( 1660 ,^ p. 104 . 

Stvme'trian. ft. s. [from snfnmetry.^ One eminently 
atudious of proMrtion. 

Hit fiue mu a toought longer than the exact i^metneni 
mndd alloer. Sidney. 

SyMme'tkical.‘|* a^. [from ^metry.'] Propor¬ 
tionate ; having parta well adapted to each otiier. 

I have known many a woman arith an exoit shape, and a 
nyumetnoal assemblage of beautiful features, please nobody. 

' Jid, Chtdt^ld, 

SV'mxbtbibt. n. t. [from iymimetry,2‘ very studious 

or observant of proporaoh. 

Some exact lymmetMtU havttlMen blamed for being too true. 

fFotfm, AreiUeiturc, 

To Sy'mmstbize.# V. a. [from symmetry.^ To make 
proportionate. 

He would sodA have supplied evmy deficiency, and 
metrked every disproportion. Mmke. 

SYMMETRY. n.s. [mfnmetrUt French; vm and 
Adaptation of ports to easdi o^r; pro¬ 
portion; harmony; agreemmit of one paK to an¬ 
other. 

She by whose linos pn^rtion should be 
Examin^ measure of all tymmeity t 
‘Whom had that andant seen, who thoo^t souls made 
Of harmony, he would at neirt have tud 
That harmony was she. . l)eune. 

And in the tmmetry of her parts is found 
A pnsrr, like that of harmony >n sound. IVaOer. 

^fumetry, equoBty, and correspondence of parte, is the 
discenunent of reason, not the oigect of sense. More. 

Nor were they only animated rahim, hot their MSHttre uul 
tymmetry were owing to him. 1 Dryden. 

Svmpathe'tical. 1 adj. Fr« from j^i- 

SyHJPATHE'TicK. i HarifingntutuslaensatTon; 

being affected either by what nappena to |ibE other; 
feeling in consequence of what another mas.'' 

Hereupon are grounded the gross mbtak^ in the ouiw of 
dkoues, not only from tyoynmoHdc reempts, but amnlate. 
eharms, and dl incantatory inptkationi. Aretwi. 

tJuit^ by this tympatketun twnd. 

You grew naaMiar, inumatc, and ibn^ Boteemmon. 

To confer at the dbtance of the nsiei hy iryspMniadnt con¬ 
veyances, tnaybcasusualtofiitHrcdmeiaitoiMittaUteraiy 
eonespondence. GkmtUle, Scope. 

To yott our author makes her soft requot. 

Who qpeak the kindest, and who wike the best: 

Yonr oympoMum hearts Ae biqiei to mo\^ 

From tender fttadshb and endearing love. Ptior. 

All the ideas sensible qualhlas are not inherent in the m- 
aehMEahpAasi tat an the effisets of their motion neon our 
nerves, and tympaiMkel and vital pasiioai producod witlun 
ouin^ ^ ^ " . Bentby. 

With 

tynlMAyi in coiuei|ttmicex aya^Mtlw. 

iIb nwiiet to have catebed et/ u e a tl M ka^y wndjys'a inddeti 

. yjTzr.--.. „ ^ ^ 


) to bt^ fbpdinitg 

7bl«*iJMtttiiES. 't.ii from 

To eotaequenon of 

• W »u| 5 r^“ 
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The men iyupaUke snth the mastifls in robusdout and 
rough omiing on. Shokepeare. 

Ihe thing of courage, 

As rquii'd with rage, hridi rage doth syiiipatfiue. Shai^eord. 

Nanire, In awe to lum, 

Hath doff’d her guady tnm, < 

Whh her great master so to tympMke. ' MiUon, Ode. 

The limM of hu bo<b k to emo one a part of bimsdr: be 
iMoaa&taet, and it conremed for diam. Locke. 

Their countrymen werd*'particulaiiy attentive to idl thdr 
story, and eympoihuted with their heroes in idl their adventures. 

Addieon, SpetU 

Though die nreatness of their mind exempts them from fear, 
yet none condole and eympotUxe more hearaly. Collier. 

3 . To agree; to fit. Not proper. 

Green is# pleadng Colour, nrom a Mae and a^llow mixed 
together, and by consequence Mae and yellow arc two colours 
wmch eyupathue. Dryden, th^remoy. 

SY'MPATPY. «. c. Xyjft^hiet Fr. ovp#«'ftfi«.3 

Fellow-feeling t mutual ecnsibility: the quality ot 
being afieeted by tbe affection of another. 

A world of earthly Uassings to my soul, 

If evnypathy of love unite oor dibn|h^- i&aktpcare. Den. VI. 

You He not young; tut toon am (: go to, then, there’s 
tympati^t you are ramy, 10 am I; ha I ha' then there’s 
more ^fmpatiivcjtxo. love sack, and so do I; wodd yem desire 
better jyinpemp r 

But what k fas 

The acdon of my life fa like it, which I’ll keep. 

If but for ^/mpmy, olu 

started back; 

It started baiA: but pleas’d I soon return’d. 

Abas’d it relora'd as soon, widi ausacring looks 


Shedttpeare, M, W. tjf Wvndtoi. 


Slutkipeare, Cymb. 


Mdtm, P.L. 


Mdton, P. L. 


Milton, P,L. 


Of lympMy and love. 

Thay saw, nut ifrber sight instead, a uowd 
Of uriy serpents t horror on them fell. 

And horrid tympaOiy. 

Or eympatny, or some connatuial force, 

Povwml at gnUMt distance to unite. 

With secret amity, thii^ of like kind. 

By weretest conveynnee. . . 

There nev« was any beat tml} great and generous, Umt 
was hot also tendw and tmtapasnonate: h is this noble quahty 
that nukes all men to be of one hind; fur every man would 
he a &tinc( queies to Inmself, were there no tyupoU^ among 
individuals. ’’' Sot^t, Serm. 

Can kindsM to deteft, liko^eui's, he strange ? 

Kindness bf saenst ^ng^atky fa te’d; 

For nCUo souls in natve are mfy’A Dryden. 

Thmm eyd such ouooiations nude in the minds of most'mrn, 
and to thfalpj||h|ta attributed mSIft of the eympnllae* and an- 
lipeihiee dtatotomc in thco;. ^ Locke. 

SvKF^NifaVb. mlj. llSktA tyB^hony."} Harmonious; 
agtamng in sound.^ 

iM^{ii|nS^to‘aiid the sound 
CM tett tfamtond harps, that tun d 
hotmonissis ' , Milton,P.L. 

Si lipgihMiet Rv ohr and pssve, 
'0A Tbe sford wtaji^erly in use for « kind of 
fruu'cid non significat hie 

OM^ntum, aefi fa^ume^m musitam, confretum 
, k osM^unctia fiatulifi, &c.''^pii Syqops. fOit, in 
Dan. lii. 5) vdiere other jjt^unta ate given of it 
Oor trenration ^of dufidmer !q In the margia mc- 
plahved by Ch(dd« See tMbid, ifi. 5.3 

Conoeii ^ itutrumenU; harmekty of winded Bounds. 

aldre loiio WM fai liif feek), and whomto he came, and 
nddiade to the bous, be Mido a eyMonyc bm aLcroode. 

_ IFra^hSf.Ziaiw^ XV. 

V 4 lanaed searcher from Py tfaa g eras’i school, where k was 
a maxim that tbohSHmas of sol OH htant ia numhen, 
d ata tm i ne s the psmel^ propordoa betweato hnadtbl and 
taWbti, lediKiiig symBsetiy to^Mspdeity, atotshebaimmy of 

eceita to aland of harmony in nght* -Vtaou. 
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Spt*»k je who best con tell, ye sons of light, 

Anjwls! for ye behold him, and rrith songs 
And choral tympkomet, day wiUiout dgfat, 

Circle his throne njoidng. JUtUtn, P, L. 

The trumpets sound. 

And warlike tgmphmy is heard around; 

The marching tr^s through Athens take thmr way; 

The great earl-marshal orders their array. Diyden. 

Sy'mprysis. n.s. [o-wuidf^.] 

Sjymp^iit, in ita original signification, denotes a 
connoscency, or growing together; and perhaps is 
meant of those bones which in young children are 
distinct, but after some years unite and consolidate 
into onct bone. Wiseman. 

Stmpo'siack. ae(/. [symposiaguc,l^ evf/twtnaKiff Gr.^ 
Helaftng to merry makings; happening where com¬ 
pany is drinking together. 

By denring a secrecy to words spoke under the rose, we only 
mean in society and compotation, from the ancient custom of 
tywpottack meetings to wear chaplets of roses about tlieir 
iicads. Broum, Vtdg. Err. 

In some of those tympiniact disputations amongst my ac- 
qiiainlance, I affirmed that the dietetidi part of medidne de¬ 
eded upon identifick prindples. Arbuthnot. 

SYMPCySIUM.^ n. s. [Latin.]] A feast; a merry 
making; a drinking together. 

It appears that the company dined so yery late, (ia 1609,} 
as at huf an hour after eleven in the morning; and that it 
was the fashion to ride to this polite mraptukan on a Spanish 
jennet, a servant running before with his master’s doak. 

Wmton, Mitt. E. P. ir. x8. 

SY^MPTOM. ». s. Isympime, French; en/twlss/Mt, 

, Greek.] 

i« Something that happens concurrently with some- 
tliing else, not as the original caus^ nor as the 
necessary or constant effect. 

The tymptom, as Dr. Sydenham remaik^ whidi are com¬ 
monly scprbutick, are often nothing but the ^ndples or seeds 
of a growing, but unripe gout, t Bhdtmore. 

2 . A sign; a token. 

Ten glorious campums are passeA and now, like the nek 
man, we are expiring oil sorts of goon tymplMu. Su/ift. 

Stmftoma'tical. ? a^. {j^ptemaHquet l^ench; from 

Symftoma'tick. 5 Happening concur¬ 

rently, or occBsionBl)(y. 

S^mptonuBical is often used to denote the dif¬ 
ference between the primasy and sectmdaiy causes 
in diseases; as a ferer from pain is said to be 
symptomaticaU because it arises from pain tmly; 
and therefore Uie ordinary means in fisvers are not 
in such cases to be had recourse to; but to what 
will remove tlie pain; for when th^ ceases; the 
fever will cease; withoof any direct means taken 
ipr that. < 

My fomentation and a cataplasnf the swdling was discussed; 
and the fever, tinea amiearing but tyimtIomatuM, lessened as 
tiea heat and pwi mitl^teit PViiwiiMn, Sttrgery. 

SnmotsA'TitiALLr^wdv. [from mfmptamatical.'\ In 
the nature of a symptom. 

The rsiisgi ef a bubo are vidous humours abounding in tbe 
Mood, or MPthe nerves'' excreted sometimet critically, some- 
tiOMS t ymyt vma Miy, <* Wwinm. 

STMAao'cHCO/L. odj. [firom gpiagi^ue.J Pertaining to 
• syna^ne. 

SY'NAoKjitJE. tut, Us/tutgegiiet Fr. orowiywyq, Gr.J 
An aaaembfy ^ the Jews to wo^p. 

Oe;1Uid|;aBdtneetniett oursynegsgHV. SkAqteare. 

AsnbemtOBwai, heweiitintotlM9)M|«c«<e on the sab- 
Mk-dny. St,IaJK,\!t.%6. 

you XV. 
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SyvAis'pHA. [e i ns M ait ^, Gr.] A||prtractioa or 
exdsion of a syllable in a Lawn venl; by ynnina 
together two vowels in the scanning or cutting^ 
the ending vowd; as, iW ego. ' 

Viigil, though smooth, is for from aftc^ it: be frequendy 
uses tyndephat, end concludes his sense ia the middle of hu 
vena. Dryden. 

Sy'wAECHy.^k «. s. [ouv«jx/«, Gr.] Jdnt sove¬ 
reignty. 


The tymrekkt or joint reigns of lather and son have ren¬ 
dered the chronology a litde diffieult. 

StackKtate, 


Systarthbo'sis. n. s. [e^ and A dose con¬ 

junction two bones. 

There is a conspicuous motion where tbe conjunction is 
called diarthroui, as in the elbow; an obscura one, where the 
conjunction is called tynertiroiu, as m tbe joining of the car¬ 
pus to the metacarpus. Witemaa, Surgery. 


Syna'xis.# a. 5. [vAttfif, Or.] A meeting of per¬ 
sons ; a congregation. • 

^ey celebrated their tyatuet and eonununions in grots and 
retirements. i|p. Tayior, Serm. (idjij p.a6o. 


SvxcHONDRo'sia. ». s. [e6v and 

Snnehondrom is an onion by gristles ^ the stemon 
to the ribs. Wiseman, 


SY'NCHHONAL.# Irbv and Gr.J 

Happening at the same time; bdon^^ng to the 
same time. 

That glorious atate of the church, which is tyadkroiud to 
the secoM and tiurd thunder. 

More on the Set. Churehet, p. X41. 

The tidngi, that are found to be tynehreual, have Mso a 
natural connexion and complication one with another. 

More, Mytt. of Ooik p. x8s. 

Sy^nchrohai..# n. a. That wbi^ happens at the 
saifffe time, or bdonga to the same tra^ with an¬ 
other thing. 

The near cognation and colligation of those seven iryadroaeb 
that ore contemporary to the nx first trumpets. 

More, Mytt. of Godi. p. iSs. 

Syrchro'micai. adj. [uvv and XS^'I Higi^mg 
together at the same time. 

It is difficult to make out how the air is conveyed into tim 
left ventricle of the heart, the systole and ifiastole of the heM 
and lungs being for from tyachronical. 

SY^NCaaoMisM. n.s. [vw and Concuixence 

of events happening at the same time. 

The coherence and tynehronitm of all the jperts of the Ho- 
Bucal chronology, after the Flood, bear a most ragular testi¬ 
mony to the trutn of his histoiy. Sale. 

To SY'ncHROMizffi# V. n. [ftom syneArofitm.]] To 
concur at the same time; to agree in regard tothe 
same time. 

The most genuine sense to as; is to tynckroimt vtitii the 
histoiy of that time wheran John lived. 

Or. Bohbuon, Endoaa, (idyl;) p. 104. 

All these tyndromte until tbe six fint trumpets. 

More, M^.^ Chi. (s 66 oiip,I$S. 

Sy^nchbonovs. ady, [«ir and Wfyj^ing 

at the same time. 

The variations of the gravity of the ^ keep botii the loBds 
and fituds in an osdlUdory motion, tyndromaut and propor¬ 
tional to diar changes. * ArMnot an Air. 

Sv^MCSYiiffi.# n. A. [efoi and x*'*’! ^ eonfiision; a 
canftued arrangement of worda in a aentence, 

Ihe Bnglish translator hath esprsiiod the ueoset hut not 
translatod strictly to the words, ffy reason of the 
invotved and pemlexedtnieetieD beiw aetwtjP ffistingaishod. 

iffilatcUiiA; Ansod JV 7 Thm-p. 

6 I, 
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Jb V. M ^ojie .2 

i, lb boDinbt; to abbreviate, by t^ing from the 
. of E'woi^. 

tyrant time^ whidi fanth nmllowed many name*, hMh 
in lue of speech cfaan^ more by contracting, fyaeo- 
pvUng, curtailing, and moUii^ng them. 

Camden, Rem. tn Sarnamet. 

3. [In miiaick.] To divide a note. See Syncope. 
SY'T!ifCOPE«*f’ fi. s. {sjfneope, Fr. ffuyxotn)', Gr.] 

1. Faintingfit. 

The symptoms attendiag gunshot wounds are pain, fever, 
ddiriam, a^ryiKayie. Witeman. 

2. Coatpaction of a word by cutfing off a part in the 
middle. ' 

3. The division of a note, used when two or more 

not^ of one part answer to a single one of the 
other. Mm. Did. 


S/ncopist. n. s. [from synoqtie.] Contractor of 
words. « 

To outshine all thv modern tyneopisi^ and thoroughly con¬ 
tent my English readers, I intend to pflblish a Spectator that 
shall not have a single vciwetln it. Spectator. 

To Sy'ncopize.# V. a. [firdm ^eopc.] To contract; 
to abridge. 

Whether to ascribe this to some modish adectation of times 
and humours, or more particularly to a poetical humour of 
syncqpisiM ami contracting their words. 

Salgamo, Det^and Ihmk Jllon’s TuJt. (i£ 8 o,)p> 114. 

To SY'NDICATE-t ». «. isy^quer, French; «&« 
and Stxi), Gr.] To judge; to'pass ju^ment on; 
to censure. An unusual word, as Dr.;J[dfaD 8 pn 
observes, citing the passage from Hdcewill: to 
whom, however, it is not peculiar. It is now 
perhaps obsolete. 

Some men must be intimMated and indicated with ^mmis- 
sions, befbre they witt. deliver the fruits of justice. 

2 Mmf,pevoi.p.4js. 

Aristotle undertook tp censnre and tmdieide his mastw, smd 
all law-makers before mm. Jlakaieill on Providence. 

Sv'NDtjCK.# «. i. [itywdfc, Fr. aht and A kind 
^ of chief magistrate; a curator. ' 

May it please you, that Dr. Gunning smd Dr. Pearson may 
be your legal lyndtcki for you, and in your nmiKy to treat and 
■ conclude with the said nrchbishop Concerning his and your 
rifd>t end interest in tlie smd bor.bs. ' •. 

Grace tn the Senate, Vtav. Camir. i66a. 

They have two or three Greek tynetia on the ptfft.of the 
popple, to take care diet the ancient laws of the island arc 
obwrred. ' Poeoeke, Obterv. on Greece. 

SY'snaoME. I?, s. [oovSfo;*^, Gr.3 Concurrent action; 


concurrence. ,, 

All thin0 beinj; linked together by an iininternigi^ chun 
of causes, ^very s^le mofion owns a dependence on such a 
eyndrome of prerequired thotont. GlanxiBe, Seeptit. 

SYNE'CDOCHE. n. ^sq/necdochc, Fr. ffwsxSow), 
Gr.] A figure by whkb part is taken for the whole, 
or foe whole ibr part. 

Because they are instruments of grace in the hand 6 f God, 
and Iqt these bis holy sj^t changes our hearts: therefore the 
whole work is Atnouted to them ^ a nneedoehet thm is, 
they do in this, manner the work for which God oideined 
them. Bp. Tiiyfor, Worthy CoMmmaant. 

ShTNECDd'eiiucAi.. adj. ^am. s^eedpekt-y Expressed 
. bg«,igrne<;dpche; ,implyiiiga.kyneGdci^^ ' ■ 

fibeuld 1, Lindamer, bring, sou into hotiHtab,' andfoew you 
there how mmtytu^ lodged in tyneedoekietU bo^, 

see theu earthen cotta^tfoplder awav to duil« those miser* 
aUe persons, by the low ofone' Ihnh efiw another, tnrvivlne 
hut af foenpHdkeis, aad Uving to see themselves dead and 
bdiMrby piecenwl? Boyle, SeraiA. Love. 


t 


SYNECDo'cHlCHau.y.H' adv. [from ^fnecdochia^,'] Ac> 
cording to a eynecdocfaical way in making. 

Thiis£d our Saviour rise from the dead on die third day 
properly; and was three days and three nightf in the earth 
^fneehdoMcoUy, Peanon on the Creed, Art. $. 

SYNEnoi^STiCK. 4 S aty. [from adnfy&^opeu, &.J Co¬ 
operating. 

Luther’s notions of the irreriitible decrees, which he after, 
wards published in his book De eerao artntrio, foock^ both 
parties, and caused a kind of revolution on all sides. The 
papists raised an outcry against their own doctrine, when 
ewress^ in'so ungi&rded a manner ': and the Saxon divines, 
wini Mclancthon at their head, silently withdrew themsdves 
from their master Luther in this point; and struck out, or 
rather adqptod, anotlmr system, viz. the tynerpitticaf. On 
this system of the etZoperation of grace and free-will, the 
Augustan Confession is wholly built. 

X>«iB Tucker, Aprt.for the Ch.qfEng. p.6o. 
SYNNEuno'ais. n. s. [oruv and vsDggy.] 

Synnewodis is when the connexion is made by a 
ligament. Of thti. in symphysis we find instances, 
in the connexion of tlye ossa pubis together, espe- 
ctally in women, by a'ligamentous substatwe. In 
articulation, it is either round, as that which unites 
the head of fodos femoris to foe coxa; or broad, 
as tho tendon of fop pafoUa, which unites it to the 
08 tibiae. . Wiseman, Surgery. 

SY'NOD.'f' n. s. [peonob, Saxon; synode, French; 
ffovoB^, Gr.] 

I. An assembly called for consultation: it is used 
particularly of ecclesiasticks. A provincial ^nod 
is commonly used, and a general council. 

The glorious gods sit iq hourly eynod about thy particular* 
prosperity. Shaktpeare, Coriol. 

Since the mortal and intmtine jars 
’Twixt thy se^tious contrymen and us. 

It hath in solemn synod bren decreed, 

Td admit no traffick to our adverse towns. Shaispeare. 

The opinion was not only condemned by the tynod, but im¬ 
puted to the emperor as extreme madness. Bacon. 

Fleadiitten synod, an assembly brew’d 
Of cleriu and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of preibyt’iy, where layaien guide 
With the tame wooktrelt clcr^ by thc'.r side, Cleaveland. 

His roy^ mi^esty, according to these Presbyterian rulesk 
shaU have'no’power-to command his clergy to keep a national 
synod. v; White. 

Well hare ye,^k^A well ended long debate, 

^od of gods! and, like to what ye are. 

Great things resolv’d. AlUton, P. L, 

■, Lkt us call to synod all the idest, 

- Thrisugh heaven’s wide bonnds. Milton, P. L. 

Tie second coiik^ of Jfice, he saith, I most irreverently 
' caUi^t wise synodi which be falls into a veiy tragical 

oxclamption. that 1 dio^ dare to reflect so much oishonour 
on a counesf. . .. StdUngfleet. 

Parent of ^s andmem prK^itious Jove! 

^td vou br synod W aOwers above, 

(re this my soa^yOur graitojirl {pfis bestow. Dryden. 

3. Gonjunctioft of th^AeaveiUy bodie%, 

Heese’er love’s native hours aih set. 

Whatever starry lynod met, 

! *Tis in the mercy of her eye, ; » 

If p<Mr love shall live or nia ^ Crashaw. 

llidr planetaiy motions and aspects 
Of noxious efficacy, and when to jc^ 

In sytiod nnbenign. Milan, P, L. 

• JSs the pl^eti and stars have, according to wtrologers, in 
their great speeds, or conjunctions, much mote’powerful influ¬ 
ences on tiie air than are ascribed to one or tmomf them out 
of that Bspeot; so divers prticnlan, wkicl^ whilst they lay 
scattered amoim the writings of several mifoors were in- 
confoierelde, when thm come to be laid togctlihr, may often- 
timaa prove aif^ tisenU to physiology in their conjunctions. 

■ • Boyle. 
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Kv'Nooi^L. 4 * M. s. [from mmoJ.] Mon^ paid anciently 
to the biuiop. See. at Easter visitation. 

Sj/nodah Were [anciently] the publication or redtahof the 
provincial coastitutions in the panih churches. 

meatiy on the Comm. Pr. ch. iU. $ lo. 
The ^ftudali to the tnihop at Easter, is two shillings. 

Warlon, Hut, of JCiddu^on, p. 8. 

SYNt/wiiT? 9>«>dal, French; from 

Syno'dick. 3 

1. Relating to a synod; transacted in a synod. 

The vanous dignity of their several churches, and of their 
many functions, rules, and orders in them, by reason of the 
frequency of their tyuodical and processional meetings, have 
Becessarily raised many questions of place among them. 

Selden. 

St.’Athanasius writes a synodical eustle to those of Antioch, 
to compose the differences among mem upon the ordination 
ofPaulinus. Stdlingfeet. 

The authority of some synodal canons. 

MUton, Atom, Rem. Defence. 

2. Isynodiquft French.] Reckonml from one con¬ 
junction with the still to another. 

The diurnal and ahniud revolutions of the tun, to us are 
the measures iff day msd yeari and the,syaodieft revolution of 
the moon measures tlie month. . Holder. 

The moon makes its synodical motion about the earth in 
twenty<iine days twelve hours and about forty.four minutes. 

Locke, Elem. ofKal. Philosophy, 

Syno'dically. adv. [from synodical.'] By the autlio- 
rity of a synod or publick assembly. 

It shall lie needful for those churchesto determine 
Mniething in those points. Sanderson, 

, The alterations made by the commissioners were broii^t to 
the convocation, then sitting, where they were synoSlcaUy 
agreed upon. Nelsmi. 

«. s. [Latin; o-uvsJwfssj.] Names 
which signify the same thing. 

Every tinker for his chink may cry, 
llugue, bawd, and cheater, call you by the surnames 
And known synonyma of your profession. 

3 . Jonson, Hew Inn. 

Syno'nymai.. # adj. [ervyeSyup-o;.] Synonymous. 

Repetitiuns here, and dottbled sentences, and enlargements 
by synonymtd words, &c. before the shutting vp of the period, 
are out necessary. Instruct, for OriU. (i68a}^,p. 95. 

Syno'iiyaiai.ly.# adv. [from syaor^ntal.] Ano¬ 
nymously. 

The fifth canon uses symn^fniHly. Spdmsm. 

Sy'nonyme.# ft. s. [ofnanyme, Fr. from the Gr. 
with, and Swiut, name. E^l. Imiia.] A word of the 
same meaning as some other worcL Mason, 

Most synmysses have some minute distinction. r^nd. 
To Syko'nymisg. V. a. [from ^onyma.] To ex¬ 
press the same thing in di^ftvent^words. 

This word fortu we may ryswrfywbe after Ut these fashionE, 
stout, hardy, valiant, doughfy,coiiiq^eaus, adventurous, brave, 
bold, daring, intrepIA Camden, Rem^ 

SsvNo'NYMOus.’f' adj. {sytionyme, Fr.,cro»w»wpoj.] Ex¬ 
pressing the same thing by different words; having 
the same Bonification ; utuvocal. 

When ^0 or more words signify the same 
thing, as wave and billow, mead and meadow, 
tliey are usaally called synos^fisums wprds. 

y. Watts, Logick. 
lliese words eonsist of two nrapodtions, wdiich are not 
distinct in sens^ but one sad the same tliii% variously ex¬ 
pressed : few - wisdom and understanding ore synonymous words 
here. * . 

Eortuns is but a sjmemmeiu word tor nature and necessity. 

Sentley, Sent. 
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STNo'NYi(Otm.T.# 0(fe.r<{firo(a synotijfiiM.J In 
■ynonymoiu manner. ^. 

It is often used rynoiiymoiM^ vrith words whicli ripiifr any 
idiid of production or formation. Pearson on, the Creed, An. t. 

Stno^nymt.'I* n. r. [euycsvujs./«.] Hie quality of ex¬ 
pressing )>y diflerent words die same thing. 

We having three rivers of note, synonumies witniier. 

SeU^ on ifroylonV S. t. 

SYNO'PSlS.’f* ft. s. [o-uveitri;.] A general view'; all 
the ports brought under one view. 

Breviaries, tyneptes, and other loiteriDg gear. 

JSRUon, Areopeigdko. 

Svso'mcAL. adj. [from ^nepsis.] Affording a view 
of many parts at once. 

.We have collected so many synojdical tables, calculated for 
his monthly use. Evelyn, Katendar. 

Syno'ptjcali,y.# adv, [jlcata ^noptioal.] |n a synop¬ 
tical manner. 

I shall more synoptiedtty hire insert a cotalorae oit aU dying 
materials. Sw W. Petty, l^mWe mst. J?. A p. >95. 

SYKTA'cTiCAi-'f* <u^ £frbti) Latin.] 

1. Conjoined; fitted to,edii^'dfibeiC !t. 

2. Relating to the conatriic^oh of speech. 

A figure is divided into tro^, ,Ae. gramniaticnl, orthqgra. 
phical, syntactical, 

PeacAum, Garden of Slopmee, i* 

• ■ 

1. A system; a number of things joincdb'together. 

They owe no other dependance to the first uian what is 

commem to the whole sytUae of beings. Glanviile. 

2. That pf grammatr which teaches the construc¬ 
tion of words. 

Words—have no power, save vdth dull grammarians, 
Whosa souls are nought but a synUucis of them.-* 

R. Jonson, M^n. Lady. 
To make the word gift, like the river Mole in ^rrey, to 
saa under the bottom of a long line, and so start up to govern 
the word presbytery, as in immediate syntaris. 

MUton, Anim. Rem, Def, ^ S. 
I can produce a hundred instances to convince any reason¬ 
able man, that they do not 10 much as understand common 
grammar aad ^ynta*. Swift. 

SYNTEBx'gis.# fi. s. [w^ and n^gtio, Gr.] A remorse 
of cpnsclcmce. 

Tlidugb tbe principles of synleresis, the seeds of piety, and 
virtue, Bcatteriid ami disseminated in the soul, to briiy forth 
the fruit of virtue and felicity, may be trampled on and kept 
under, cropped and snibbed, by the bestial port; yet they will 
sometimes be stmtiug out, sprouti^ and ^tting forth mem- 
selves. Bp. Ward, &rm. 30M JaH, tije, p. 13. 

Sy'mthesis, ». s. [wiiv-diwtf.'] The act of joining: 
(^osed to analysis. 

synthems consists in aisuoutig the causes discovered and 
estaUished as^ principles, and by them explaining the phasno- 
meua proceeding from them, and proving the expanations. 

Heudoskf^. 

SYKTHt'TiCAL.f-^tf# [wuvSiTiitJf, Gf. ^kstique, 
Stnthe'tick. 5 FrO Conjoining^ compouzkding; 
forming compoaitioo: oppo^ to ariitfytick. 

Syntheiick method is diat which be^ns wkb the parts, and 
leads onward to the knowled^ of the whole; it begins with 
the most simnle principles amlfeDeiiyi ttstbs, and proceeds by 
degrew to. t^ whkh is drawn from them or compounded of 
thm;j Afjrt 'wrilrafore ft'ls.'called the method of composition. 

'■' i! ■ Watts, Logtek, 

STifTHE^bcAy:ars<lli ai». [fr«lla ^helical.] By syn¬ 
thesis. '. 

Tha plan proceeds synth et i e a tty from parts to the whgle. 

Walkar. 
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Sv^noK. Nwi. [TIus diould be written nphon ; rtfm."] 

‘ »A tube; 1 pipe. 

‘ 'lUke joax gun, npho*, or crane, and draw it off ilrom its 

' hit fsrtes into imall bottles. ilfortnner. 

Siy'SEN.# Sec Siren. 

Sr'RTACK.# Spoken in old Syria. 

Some Sgria^ copes of the New Testament are now renuun* 
ing in the duke of Florence’s library 

Walton, Contid. Com. p. 179. 

Sr'niACE.# n, s. The Syriack language. 

Then spake the Chaldeans to the king in Syriaek. 

Damd, ii. 4. 

SiKriasm.# n. I. A Syriaek idiom. 

The Scripture-Greek is obaerred to be foil of tyriatm and 
hebnuims. i Warburton, Doct. of Grace, L 56. 

Stbi'mqa.# n. s. A flowering shrub. 

The iweet ijyrtaga, yieltUng but in scent 
To the rich orange. Maton, Ena, Garden. 

SY'RINGE. n. t. [rngiyf.] A pipe througn which 
ROT liquor is squirted. 

The heart seems not designed to be the fountain or coaser- 
taloiy of the vital flame, but as a machine to receive the blood 
from the veins, and force it out by the arteries throu^ the 
whole body as a tyringe doth any liquor, though not % the 
same artifice. Ray, 

To Sy'rinoe. <0. a, [from the noun.] 

I. To spout by a syringe. 

A flux of blood from foe nose, mouth, and eye, was stopt 
by foe tyrmgiug up of oxycrate, Wiieman, Surgery. 

a. To wash with a syringe. 

Svrimgo'tomy. b. s. [ffwyE and tItop«.] The act 
or practice of cutting nstulas or hollow soreji. 

Sy'eup.* See Sibop. 

SYB.TIS. n. s. [Latin.] A quick sand; a bog. 

A bogey lyrdt, — nmfoer sea, nor good dry land. 

MiUon, P.L. 

Sy^STASIB.# b. s. lavf oath Gr.] Tlie consistence of 
any things a constitution. 

It is a worse preservative of a general constitution, than foe 
Mstefti of Crete, or the confedmmion of Poland, or any other 
ill^leviied corrective which has yet been imagined in the neces¬ 
sities produced by an ill-constructed system of government. 

Burke on the Fr. RecoluUon. 

SY'STEM. B. s, l^stemCf Fr. avs^fta.'] 

1. Any complexure or combination of many things 
acting together. 

2. A s^eme which reduces nany things to regular 
dependence or co-operatiou. 

3. A scheme which unites many things in order. 

Ho presently bou^t a ^ttem of lUvinity, with design to 
imply himself stralghtwny to that study. 

FeU, life qf Hammon^ 

Ariitotle brings morality into lyttem, by treating of bappi- 
inss undw beads, and ranges it in classes according to its_ dif¬ 
ferent olgecti, distinguishing vutues into their several kinds, 
which had not been handleo systematically before. Baker. 
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Ihe best way to learn aiiy sdence is to with a regular 
system, or a short and plain scheme of that sdence well dmwn 
tq> into a narrow compass. Watte. 

Systema'ticaJm at^. Isystmatiquef Fr. (rufqja«rixe$; 
&om 1^5/effl.] Methraical; written or formed with 
regular subordination of one part to aaotlier. 

It will be necessaty, in a discourse about foe formation of 

. the world, to pre you a brief account of some of foe most 
principal and ^enuUieal phenomena that occur in it. 

• . Bentley. 

Now we deal much in elsays, and unreasonably despise 
tyaetnatieal learning; whereas our fefoeri had a just vdue for 
regularity and systems. WatU, 

Sy8TEMaVicai.lt. odb. [from ^stmaiical.l In form 
of a system. 

I treat of foe usefulness of writing books of essay, in com¬ 
parison of that of writing s^tematicalfy. Boyle. 

Aristotle brings morality into system, and ranges it into 
classes according to its different objects, distinguishing virtues 
into their severd kinds, which had not been handled eystema- 
ticaUy before. Baker. 

Sy'stematist.# \ ft. s, [from ^stmalize.2 One who 

Sy'stematizer. 3 reduces things to any kind of 
system. 

Sydematitlt in botany >-arrange plants into certain orders, 
classes, or genera. _ Chambers. 

Aristotle may be called foe tyttemoBzer of his master’s doc¬ 
trines. UarriM, Phi. Jnq. 

To Sv'sTEMATizE.* V. 0. [from To reduce 

to a system. 

Diseases were healed, and buildings erected, before medi- 
dne and architecture were eyttematacd into arts. 

Harm, Philolug. Inq. 

SytlemaBud regjdde. Burke, Lett, on a Be^dc Peace. 

SY'sTEM-MAKEB.'lt ». j. Isjfstm aud OTflArcr.] One 
who forms systems. Mkob. 

We system-miakert can sustain 

The thesis, which yon grant was plain. Prior, Alma. 

Sy'stem-monger.# b. s. l^sim and monger.'} One 
fond of framing systems. Mason. 

A tytterwmonger, who, without knowing any ^ng of tlie 
world by experience, has formed a system of it in his dusty 
cdl, lays it down, that flattery is pleasmg. Ld. Chettetfield. 

Sy^btole. b. s. [syi/rfc, Fr. oufoX^.] 

1. [In anatomy.] The contraction of the heart. 

The ^riele resembles the fordble bpndins of a spring, and 
foe diiastole its flying out again to its naturu rite. Rty. 

2. ISyackt French.] In grammar, the shortening of 
a long syllable. 

St'btyle.# b. 5. l^stykt Fr. from iruv and 
Or.] A buil^g in which the pillars are near 
togrtber. 

Sy'zTGY.* B. s. French; avfyvhh Gr. con- 

junctio.] A conjunction of any two or the he^ivoly 
Dodies. 
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T A mute consonant, which, at the be^nning 
j and end of word^ has always the some sountl, 
nearly approaching to that of d; but before 
an t, when followed by a towcI, has the sound af an 
obscure s: aa, nation^ salvation ; except when s 
precedes t : as, Ckristian, question. 

TA'BARD.'J' n. s. [tcdmrre^ Fr. tabar^ Welsh; ta- 
bardum, low Let.] A short gown; a herald’s coat: 
sometimes written, incorrectly, taberd. 

The tabard fwas] a jaquet or blcvcicsse coat, wornc in times 
past by noblemen m the warres, bnt now onely by heraults. 

SpegU, (thus. Ckauc, (1597.) 
Their apparel is said to shine beyond the power of descrip* 
don, and their tabard* to be studded with diamonds and rubies. 

Wmrton, Hut. E. P. ii. 354. 

Ta'barder.*!* n. s. [from tabard.'] One who wears 
a tabard, or short gown: the name is still preserved 
in certain bachelors of arts on the old foundation 
of Queen’s College in Oxford. 

TA'BBY, «. s. Itabi, iabino, Italian; tabist Fr.] A 
kind of waved silk. 

Brocades, and UMiet, and gauses. Swift. 

Ta'bby. adj. Brinded; brindled; varied with differ¬ 
ent colours. 

A tabfy cat sat in the chimney-corner. Addiioa. 

On her tabby rival’s face, 

She deep will mark her new dii^race. PWar. 

To Ta'bby.# V, a. To pass a stuff tinder a calender 
to make the representation of waves thereon, as on 
a tabby. It is usual to tabby mohoils, ribands, &c. 

Chambers. 

TABEFA'CTION, «. t. itabtfacio, Lat.] The act 
of wasting away. 
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To Ta'befy. V. n. \tabeJado^ Latin.} To waste; to 
extenuate. 

Meat eaten in greater quantity than is convenient tabefie* the 
body. Haney on Coniumptiom. 

TA'BEa».*f“ B. s. See Tabako. 

TA'BERNACLE. ». s. [Jabernacle, Fr./a^enuieii/ims, 
Latin.] 

1. A teriporaty habitation; a casual dwelling. 

They sudden rear'd 
Celestial tabernacles, where they slept 
Fann’d with cool winds. Mdlan, P. L. 

2. A sacred place; a place of worship. 

The greatest conqueror did not only compose his divine 
odes, but set them to music: his works, though consecrated 
to the tabernacle,heame the national entertainment, as wdl as 
die devotion of his people. Addison. 

To TA'BERNACi.E.-f' V. B. [from the noun.] To en¬ 
shrine; to house. Wesley has used tedtemacUdfor 
dwelt, St. John, i. 14. But the author of the Chris¬ 
tian Life had applied it before him. A Latin trans¬ 
lation of the 14th centuty also uaeatabemaculavitm 
the sacred passage mentioned. 

He assumed our nature, and tabernacled among os in the 
flesh. Seotl, Wort*, (ed. 1718,) ii 467. 

Tabekna'cdi.ar.^^ ad/, [from tabernacle.] Latticed. 

The sides of every street were covered with clouters, crowned 
with rich and lofty pinnacles, and fWinted widi tsibernacnlar or 
open work. Warton, HiU. E. P. ii. 93. 

TA'BID. ac^. {tabide, Fr. tabidus, Lat.] Wasted by 
disease; conramptivc. 

The tMd dispostdon, or the ulcer or ulcers of the lungN, 
which are the foundation of this disease, is very diflerent from 
a diminution of the ^y, and decay of strength from a mere 
relnation. * JBlaebmere. 
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Ia4iiWp«risMarilkudMbeitratontiTe, bang c^lenl- 
nMdjf pti^ittd.’ Arhaktut on AmetM, 

TA%il>Nni. ht. [from /oil'd.] •ConsamptiveneM; 
I of being waited by dkeese. 


TA'nuATUBX.’t* ft. s, [from /oifr.] 

I. A way of expressing piuical sounds by letters or 

2 phers; a piece of mnsick for the lute. This is 
e old sense of the word, but is overpassed by DK 
Johnson. 

Ne iudi ylsiiMongt are set out ia die books of divine taile- 
tiut. Proceed, agmut Gartiet,(i6o6,) I. L b. 

What means this stately toblature. 

Hie balance ofth*vrtrauis ? 

Which seems, instead of silting pure. 

To extend Bnd.itick thy vans; 

Thy ^es first their own harmony did break. 

For lining troth is but in tune to speak. 

iMvelace, Lite. P. p. 70, 


2. [In anatomy.] A division or parting of the skull 

into two tables. Chambers. 

3. [In painting.] By the word tahlatare we denote 
(according to the original word tabula) a work not 
only different from a mere portraiture, but from all 
those wilder sorts of painting, which are in a man¬ 
ner absolute and independent: such ns painting in 
fresco upon the walls, the ciclings, the stain cases, 
the cupolas, and other remarkable places either of 
churches or palaces. — It is not merely the dimen¬ 
sion of a cloth or board, which denominates a piece 
or tablature ..—*Tis then, that in painting we may 
give to any particular work the name of tablature, 
when the work is in reality a single piece, compre¬ 
hended in one view;, and formed according to one 
single intelligence, meaning, or design. 

Lord Shajtesbwy, Introd. to his Jt^g. of Hercules. 

TA'BL£.*f* n. s. [taUe, Fr. tabula, Lat.] 

1. Any flat or level surfiicc. 

Upon the castle hill there is a bagnio paved with fair lallet 
of n^lc. Sandyt, 

2. A liorizontal surface raised above the ground, used 
for meals and other purposes 

We may again 

Give to our toUee meat, sleep to our ni^its. Shdktpeare. 

Bdp to search my house; if I find not what 1 seek, let me 

. for ever be your loMs sport. Shaktpeare. 

Children at a UMe never asked for any thing, but content- 

' edly tnok what was (^en them. Locke on Education. 

Thb Sbuu them out from all table cuiivenation, and the most 
agroeride Intercourses. Adduon, Sped. 

IP thins is nothing else to discourase us, we may safely come 
to the Jkord’s tdUe, and expect to be kindly entertained by him 
when we do. KeUietoeU. 

Nor hath the fruit in it any core or kernel; Imd difibring 
from other applet, yet» a good toilir fruit Morttmer. 

The nymph the table spread, 

Ambroiial ntes, and nectar, rosy TM. ' Pape. 

3. '^e persems sitting at tabid, or partaking of enter- 
.tauunent. 

■ Give me some wine, fill full, 

1 drink to th’ general joy of the whole table. Shaktpeare. 

4. The flavor entertainment itself: as, be kc^ a 
goode^.^ ' - 

Wbee esaankeepaa constant faMr,ha may be allowed some 
lilMS W aerve up a cold dish of meat 2 Vrler,No. 258. 


5 . A tablet; a surfeae on whidi anjrj:thing is written 
or engraved. 

He was the writer of thjha'iii the (aNm of their hearu. 

Hooker. 

*Twat pretty, tfaou^ a plague < 

To see him wery hour; to Bit and £nw 

His arched brom, his hawking eye, bia curls,' ' - 

In our heart's table. ShaJttpeOre. 

All these true notes of immortality 
111 our heart’s table we shall written find. Dames. 

I prepar’d to pay in verses rude 
A most detestecl act of gratitude: i ' 

Ev’n this had been your clepy which now 

Is offer’d for your nealth, the table oPniy vow.. * Drpden. 

There arc books extant which the Atheist must allow of as 
pre^r evidence: even tlie mighty volumes of visible nature, 
and the everlasting toHes of right reason; wherein if they do 
not vrilfully shut their ^es, they may read their owa folly. 
written by the finger of God in a much pluner and more, ter¬ 
rible sentence, than Belshazzar's wot by the hand upon the 
wall. BeiUley^, 3 orm. 

Among the Romans, the judge or prmtor granted admini¬ 
stration, not only according to the taHe* of the testament, but 
even contrary to those /oifer. Parergon. 

By foe twelve lab/ee, only those were called into sueeesMoii 
of thmr parents that were in the parent’s power. Aptiffc. 

6 . {TaUeau, Fr.] A picture^ or any thing that ex¬ 
hibits a view cf any thing upon a flat surface. 

I never lov’d inysclf. 

Till now, infixed, Ilicheld myself 

Drawn in foe flatt'ring foi/c'of her eye. Shakipearr. 

His Jalysus or Bacchus he so esteemed, that he had rather 
lose all bis father’s images tlmn that table. Pcackam. 

Saint Antliony has a iedde that bungs up to hiin from a poor 
peasant, who fancied the saiht had saved his neck. Adduon. 


7. An index; a collection of heads; a catalogue; a 
syllabus. 

It might seem impertinent to have added a table to a book of 
so small a volume, and which seems to be iUclf but a Udtle: 
but it may prove advantageous at once to leurn foe wboll cul¬ 
ture of any plant. Evelyn, Ctdei^ar. 

Their learning renchei no fnrtlicr than the tables of epntents. 

Watte. 

8. A synopsis; many particulars brought into one 
view. 

I have no images of ancestors. 

Wanting an ear, or nose; no fuiged t(Met 

OfloDg descents, to boast false honours from. ,, B. Jotmn. 

p. The palm of Uie hand. 

Mistress of a Surer table 

Hath not liistoiy nor fable. R. Jbeuo’n. 

1 o. Draughts; small pieces of wood shifted on s^ttares. 
[table, old French; which Roquefort explains'by 
jeu dc trictrac et des ^hecs.” So also the Saxon 
cteplan, tesseris sive alea ludere.] 

Monsieur foe nice, 

When he plays at tablee, chidafoe dice. Shakenekre. 

We ore in foe world. like men playing at taHee ; foe cnance 
is not in ouc^^wer, hut to play it, is; and when it is fallen, we 
must manage It as we can. . Bp, Tayker. 

11. To turn the Tabues. To change the condition or 
fortune of two contending parties: a il^apbor takpi 
flrom the vicissitude of fortune at. gqtningT-tabl^ 
They m konest would be atnut knaves, if-foeyoA/w 
wefefor^ ■ t/’EttOange. 

' If U be thu^ foe toiblee woqid be^4«ew«dvii^ mef but I 
shdhld only foil in my vmn attempt. Dryden. 

’To Ta'ble. ti. n. '[{jfom the noun*]' Tq Ifoard^; to 
ltv/^;Bt the table of another. ^ 

Uelost bis kingdom, was driven from foe society of men to 
table with the bc^, and to graze with oxen. South. 
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Yon will hare no notion of delicades if you talk with them; 
they arc all for rank and fral feeding^ ■.. Felton. 

To TA'BLE.'f'^ 0.«. 

1. To make into^a-catalogue; lo set down. 

I could bare lowd'on him without adniiradon, though the 
cataU^o of hi« endowmenta had been taMed by hu fide, and 1 
toperuw him by items. ' ShaJtspcare, Ct/mbeRne. 

2. To represent os in |minti«g. 

I entreat you much to meditate sometimes upon the cflect 
of superstition in this last powder-trcaaou, iBt to be tailed and 
pictured in the chambers of meditation os another hell nborc 
the grottlid. Facon-, Spfi^. to CaMa, p. 6S. 

3. To supply with a tabic or food. This and tlie pre- 
ccdiiig^cnse are not noticed by Dr. Johnson. 

When he himself tabled the Jews from heaven, that oincr, 
which was every man’s daily portion of manna, is comnniud to 
have been more than might have well sufficed the heartiest 
feeder thrice as many mems. Mi/lon, Arecpogftiea. 

TAhLEBED. M. s. [from table and bed.} A bed of tlic.„, 
figure of a table. 

Ta'siebeeb. tt. s. [table and beer.} Beer used at 
victuals; small beer. 

Ta'bi.ebook. n. s, [table and book.} A book on 
which any thing is graved- or written without ink. 

What mi^t ysii think. 

If I hod play’d the desk or table-boot ? Hhattpearr, Ifimlcl. 

Nature wipes clean the tbUe-bout first, and then pourtrays 
upon it what she pleasetli. Moiv agaiutl Athehm. 

Put into your tiMe-bnok whatsoever you judge worthy. 

Dtydcn. 

Nature’s fair table-book, our tender souls. 

We scrawl all o’er with old and empty niles. 

Stole memorandums of the schools. ' flioift, Misrel. 

Ta'blecloth. n. s. [table and cloth.} Linen spread 
on a tabic. 

I will end with Odo holding master doctor’s mule, and Anne 
with her toMecloth. Camden, Fern. 

Ta'bleman. n. s. A man at draughts. 

In clericals the keys arc lined, and in colleges tiic\’ use to 
iine^c tablemen. Jlacou, 2i'ai. Hut. 

Ta'bHer. ». s. [from table.} One who boards. 

^ Ainsworth. 

Ta'bletalk. «. s. [table and talk.} Conversation at 
meals or entertainments; table discourse- v 

Let me praise yon whilwl have a stomach. 

— No, let It serve for tabletnlk. Shaktpeare, Mcrch. of Veil, 

His fate makes lablrlallt, divulg’d with scorn. 

And he a jest into liis grave is born, Drydcn, .luv. 

Me impr#c8 by tlm tabictall, and repeats in the kitchen 
what he learns in tlie parlour. Guardian. 

No fair adversary would urge loose fablcla/k in controversy, 
and build scrioas inferences iipim what was spoken but in jest. 

AUcrbury. 

Ta'blet. «• s. [from/fl&fc.] 

1 A small level surfece. 

2. A medicine in a square form. 

It hath been anciently in use to wear taUett of arscnick, or 
preservatives, against the plague; as they draw the venom to 
them from the spirits. ' ' liaeon. 

A surface written on or painted. 

It washy the authority of Alexander, that throagh all Greece 
the young gentlemen learned, before all other things, to design 
upon toAfets of hpxon wood. Urydeu. 

The pillar’d mariile, and the tablet brass, 

Mould’ring,''ltop the victor’s praise. Prior. 

TA'BOUR.'f* «• s. [tabowia, labour^ old Frfench. 

“ de Basque, a kind of small and shallow 

drum o>ptal)ora.;iG|>en ^ the one end, and having 
the barrel stuck full of small bells, and other gfog- 
ling knacks of latten.” Cotgrave.} A small drum^ 
a W'uro beaten with one stick to accom|jany a pipe. 

If you did hut hear the pedlar at door, you would.pwer 
.ynM- again after a tabour and pipe. StakepeaTe, Winf, Tak. 
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The shepherd IdioWaat thunder ften t toSew, 

More dienliuiow die semad idfMaidni’-hMgiiiiS; ^ - 
#reai etfwn meaner man. t ' 

Some blow thfrhmipe up, that'idBys the oMmnyMund: 
The tabourutd the^u^ some take 4eiig|it te dhue^ HHjfilMiI 
.Morrice-dancers amasd meijan, eada laker had 

pipe. _ „ Temple. 

To TA'BOUB.'f’ V. n. [tabourer, old Freii^ji from ‘ihe 
noun.3 
t. To drum. 

[TheyJ tabouren in your eeris many a soon . . 

Right after dieirimagmacioun., ■ . i " 

Chaucer, Leg. of Good Wotd 354. 

2. To strike; to smite; tobmit. « «- 

And her maids shall lead her as with ^ voice of d^ves, 
fabouriug upon their breasts. ■ ' AVdflL 7, 

IVnouBEn. «. s. [from labour.} - One who beats the 
talmur. 

Would I could see this labourer. * Shaktpeare. 

Ta'bouret. «. s. [from taboui-.} A small labour. 

They slmll dqiait the manor before hint with trumpets, 
tabourets, and other minstrelsy. SpeeUUor. 

TA'BOUItINE. n.s. [French.^ A tabour; a small 
drum. 

Trumpeters, 

With hrasen din blast you the city’s ear. 

Make mingle with our rattling tiAourineM, 

That heaven and earth may strike their sounds together, 
Applundiiig our approach. ■ Shakspeare, Ant. and Ckop. 
Tauiie'iie. «. s. T'alwuirer. Obsolete. 

I saw a sliolc of shepherds outgo. 

Before them yodc a lusty tabrere, 
dR'Iint to the mernie a hornpipe plaid. 

Whereto they dinincen. Spenser, Shep. Cat. 

TVbbet. 71 . s. A labour. 

Wherefore didst thou steal tiway, that I mi^t have oeht thee 
away with mirth and with labretV Geu. xxxi. 27. 

Ta'bulab. adj. [tabtdaris, Lat.] 

1. Set down in the form of tables or synopses. ‘ 

2. Fornu'd in lamina*. 

All tlie nodules that consist of one uniform substance wens 
funned from a point, us the crusted ones, nay, and most of 
the spotted ones, and indeed all whatever, except those that 
are tabular and plated. Woodward on Fossils. 

3. Set ill squares. 

To Ta'iiiu-ate.^ V, a, [ialmla, Lat.] 

1. To retlucc to tables or synopses. 

His TMaittairc’s] book of the dialects is a sad hdap of con¬ 
fusion : the only way to write on them is to lahvtale them with 
notes, added at the huttom of the page, and references. 

Dr. .Tohtuon, in JiotwelCs Ufe (f Aim. 

2. To shape with a flat surface. 

Ta'bulated, adj. [tabtda, !.&%.} Having a flat.-'sur¬ 
face. * . 

Many of the best diiimonds are pointed with six anglw, and 
some tabulated or plain, and square. Gme, MtsS. 

I'AciiE.'f* n. s. [from tack; which was the old word: 

. “ tak. or button.” Prompt. Pai-v.] Any ' 4 )ing 
token lii^ of; a catch; a loop; a button. 

Make fiflw Inches of gold, and cOuplc the curtains .tMetber 
witli the Utehes. F»od. uvi. 6, 

'J'hcymadc several curtains with loops and lacAek. and so 
couplixl them to one another that they Mcamc one tahemaclc. 

Fp. Bepnoldt, Serm, (ill8,)p. ii. 
Tacuygraphy. n.s. fT*x^s and ygifeo.} The art or 
practice of quick writing. * 

TA'CIT. adj. [faeite, Fr. tacUus, Latin.] Silent; 
implied; not expreBsed ^ words. 

As there are formal and written leagues respective to certain 
enemies, so u there a natural and teew confederation amongst 
ali -men, against the commoa enemy of human society, pirates. 

* Baton, miff Wfsr, 
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iittw 4 Mir«WB.i&dtag iiidimke’]ii»jaau0jiiueM..>i 

Sv...' ■■,♦^ 1 ,...,^, liSttmige. 

_ _I int.ai^^|(Q 4 acn Bdibecan^es^ and 

_ ; lait ii aAitif rapnweh of toiiaa incwnity.. Loch. 

I^A^ctTLY. adv. iBmm taeitJ] l^lently; «itl|Out'l>tal 
^ dmresaioia. , 

^Ue are expodng anotliBr^t weakncNes, they are taed(y 

mmiiuatthwAwn commendatioiH. Additon. 

laoolgence to the eieei of men can never he taeitfy impBed, 
dace thcyare ]^nly fixUikten in Seriptum Mogu’t, aerm. 

Ta'citdsm.# aij. tt^iiatvme, Fr. tadturmst Lat] 
Siknt; uttering Ut^. ' 

Grieve %Bi v^ lubniiiive^ reipectful, and remarkably 
taaturn. 4 ' • Snattett. 

Tacitu'kmity. M <. Ifadiumitet Frendi; tadtwmitas, 
Lat.3 Habitual ailaicfe. 

Ihe eaerateit of nature* 

■ 'Have not more ^ in taeUuraUf. Aaiipeare. 

^me womoi nave lome leetfiimiity. 

Some nunnerie* Mme ftain* of chainty. Donne. 

Too greaTlSqaacity, and too fceat tacitumify by fit*. 

, , \ ' Arbuthnot. 

To TACK. V. "Sreton.3 

1. To fasten to any thing. It has now a sense ap¬ 
proaching to conteidpt. 

Of i^at Miprema almigniy poiv’r 
b ^ great arm, wUch «^s the East and West, 

' And r«£r the centre to the sphere! Herbert. 

True freedom yon have well defin’d: 'i 

But Bring as you liiti'and to your mind, > 

« Ai^ loosely taeVd, ml must be left behind. 3 Dryden. 

Ine qrmmetry of closths &ncy appropriates to the weai^, 

. . l a a hiag them to the body as if they belong to it. Grew. 
Frame so as to be covered with the hair'^doth, or a blanket 
, todwd aboht the edges. Mortimer. 

They serve every turn that shall be demanded, in hopes of 
a^ng some commendain tacked to dieir sees, to the great 
„ dlsccugun^mcnt of the Inferior clergy. Swiji. 

2. To join; to unite; to stitch together. 

There's but a riiirt and an half in alF my company: and the 
half shirt is two napaius tack'd together, and thrown over the 
dioulders like a herald’s coat witliout sleeves. Shalupeare. 
tUidfd two plays togj^er for the pleasure of varic^. 

' ’ Dryden. 

Tack. V. n. £probably'&oin fac ^^.3 To turn, a 
ship. 

s Tbis verieriam they construe to be the compass, which is 
better interpreted the rope that tjsrns the ship; as we say, 
nuAas it face about. Brown, Vuig. Err, 

Soring Holland fiill into closer measures with us and Sweden, 
upon the triple alliance, thqr have tacked some points nearer 
France. Temple, 

On rither ride they ninbb locA, 

Both strive to intercut and guide the wind. Bryden. 

^ They give me sign* 

To wA about, and steer another way. Addison. 

Tack.*!* it. s. [frerfh the Ferb.3 

I. Aanml dmL . ' 

a. Hie act of fuming ships «t sea. ' 

At earii task div BttTe fleet grom less. 

And, Bketoaim’d fowl, swim lagging on the mm. Bryden. 

3. Audidon; supplement. 

Some taeks had been made to money-lrills in King Charles’s 
ttasS. Barnrr, HUl. ijfkfr Own Time, in 1705. 

4. [taeie, Fr.3 A spot; a stain. ’ 

>' You w net riie thing tint you would.; that is perfaiqis per- 
.ftetb, Mwely without tome ta^ or mixbirp. 

Hamfmdi tForkSfiv. 51*. 

y.'Tb A&.Tac^' To last; to Imd out. Taei is 
atiill rfMifirrl ia So^a^d, and denotes htdd Or per- 
. severiafccAcii^^, 

^UPrbea countrey ibftfdo daifims Iseke. ' Timer. 
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JfthUtafiiAemsdetfwood ... 

That vriU hwdtaek, ^.maka UiaBir v. . 

Fly 'bo^ the part of 'f** Sadiliras. 

TA^ckiitTl# «.s. [ 12601 . 4 ( 1 ^ 3 -. A Bmatt noil. Barret, 
AIt. Used i^ j^Uand. See j^iuumon. 

TA^CKLE.T ri. s. {taifd, W«lslit:an a^l^.y teticfa'it, 
armour or accouteetnents, arrows r old' jjj^. 
any headed shaft at boh^ Whose feathers are not 
waxed, but glued on. CSotgrave,3 

1. An arrow. 

The taki/ smote, and in it went. Cksuaer. 

2. Weapons; instruments of action. 

She to her tackle fell, ^ 

And on the kn^t let fall a peal 
Of blows so fie^, and pressed so home, 

That be retir’d. Hedibras. 

Bring at work without catching any tlung, he resolved to 
take up his taiMe and be gone. L'Estrange. 

3. [taedau, Welsh; iaciel, 8u. Goth, ornamenta 
navie, rudmtes, Hire; iaeckel, potch.3 Tlie ropes 
of a ship: in a looser sense, all the instrumeuts of 
sailing. 

After at sea a tall ship ^ appear. 

Made all of Hcben and whitoivoiy, 

Tlie sails of gold, of silk tbe tackle mere. 

Mild was the wind, calm seem’d the sea to be.. Spenser. 

_ At the helm 

A seeming mermaid steers; the silken tackles 

Swell with the touches of those flower-sofr hands 

That yarcly fhmie the office. Shak^egre. 

Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in’t; though thy tackle's tom. 

Thou slicw’st a noMe vessel. SMspeare, CorioL 

A stately ship 

Witli all her bravery on, and tac^ trim. 

Sails fill’d, and streamers waving. 

Courted by all the winds that hold them play. Milton, S. A. 

As for tackle, the Bmotians invented tnc oar, Dmdalus and 
his son Icarus, the masts and sails. Heylin. 

Ere yet the tempest roars , 

Stand to your tadde, mates, and stretch your oars. %rydcn. 

If he drew the BguM of a ship, there was not a rope among 
the tackle that esmqied .lrim. Addimn, Sped. 

2 b Ta'ckle.* w.' a. [from the noun.3 To supply 
with tickle. 

My ships ride in the bay. 

Ready to disemb^ue, tackled and mann’d, 

Ev’n to my wishes. Beaum. and El. Ah. ^ Malta. 

The moralist tells us, that a quadrate solid wise man should 
involve and tackle iumself within his own virtiR. 

Howell, Lett. i. vi. j 8. 
Ta'ckled. a^. [from taSkle.J Made of ropes ti^ed 
together. 

My man riiall 

Bring dice, cords, made like a tackled strir. 

Which to the topgallant of my joy 

Must be my convoy fai me secret pightt. Skahpeare. 

Ta'cki,iho. ft. s. [from.^tktokfr;^ 

1. Furniture of the mas^ ■'*> i. 

They wondered at thrir ships and thmr tadtBngs. Mbbt, 
Tackli^y.as saBs uid eprd^ must ^ fore^q, and laid 

upinsto|^ ; ^^ai^.Ada.lpYUI)fre. 

: Redaheetsofl^tningiwj^seBs areepread. 

Our and mtean at last succeed. Garth. 

2. Instrnmente.tt actj|hn:,aq7.fiBhi||g filling, hi^^hen 

tatklins- ' •'* 

I srill fuaosh him with AiVod, if' you will Aimisb Mm with 
tbe rest of the foeMmg, and mstke Mm a fisher.. :'-p ^.~H(sAon. 
TA^enCAL. 7 [rsodtici;, virvss'l ttletiMie,- Fr.j 
TA^CTICK. 5 Rid«ttn|'to #art<^ lk^g a 
.. battle. .. 

TAcar/iaAB.* n.s. 

. word. 




%Y'i ^ -'ri^ 

One skilled iu'lacticks: • mpdern 
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Ta'cticks. fl. s. [ratOtin.'^ art Of xancme men 
ip the field of battlet . / 

When Tullj bed read the he woi thinkinf on the 

Imr, whid'Wu hii'Mdcf battle.'’ Diyden. 

TA'cmiB. ’ [tecft'fe/'Fr. tactum, lAtin.] 

-SuscqatiUa of toUdi .' 

^ JU dwpxwd yielding wlird ^ 

. oa.tlie scene her taetUt sweets presented. 

Beaumont, Piifrhr. 

We have irm, sounds, Ikht, figuration, taclUc qualities; some 
of 8 more activ^ some oia more passive nature. nUe. 

Tacti'lity. «. s. [from taciileJ] Perceptibility by 
the touch. 

4 

TA'cTiON.'f' «. s. [taction, Fr. taetio, Lat.] The act 
of touching. Cockeram. 

They neiwer can speak, or attend to the discourses of 
others, without'being roused by some external taction. 

ltd, Chetleifield. 

TaWole. ff. s. [tab, tmi, and plo, a yomig one, 
Saxon.] A young shapeless frog or toad, consist¬ 
ing only of a body and a tail; a porwiggle. 

I’ll broach the tadpole on my rapier’s point. Skakupcare, 

Poor Tom eats the toad ana the tadpole. Shakipeare. 

The result is not a perfect Irog but a tadpole, without any 
feet, and haying a long tail t6 swim with. Bay. 

A black and round substance began to dilate, and after 
awhile the head, die eyes, the tail to be discernable, and at 
last become what the ancients called gyrinns, we a porwigle 
or tadpole. ■ Brown, Vutg, lire. 

TA’EN.-f* the poetical contraction of taken. 

The chewing fiocks 

Had ta'cn their supper on the savoury herb 

Of knot-grass dew-besprent Milton, Cmus. 

The object of desire once ta'cn away, 

*Tis then not love, but pity, which we pay. Dryden. 

Ta'fpata.'I"'? «. .V. [taffetas, Fr. taffetar, Spanish; 

Ta'ffeta. 5 Grteco-barb. V. Critop. 

Emend, in Meursii Gloss, p. 88.] A thin silk. 

Al imil, tlie richest beauties on the earth! 

— Beaudes no richer than rich laffala, • Shakspeare. 

NcT»r will I trust to speeches penn’dj,' * 

Tqf 'alu phrases, silken terms predue. 

Three pil’d hyperboles. *■ Shaktpeare, L. Ttob.Lost. 

Some think that a considerable diversity of colours argues 
an equal dsrersUy of nature, but I am not of their mind, for 
not to mention the ehnngeable taffety, whose colours the phi¬ 
losophers call not real, mit apparent. Boyk on Cidimrt. 

TA'PFEREi-ih n. s. The upper part of the stern of a 
ship. ’ Scott. 

TAG.'f’ fu s. [/eg, loel. tagg, Su. Gotli. cuspis, 
aculeus, a point.] 

1. A point of metSl put to the end of a string. 

A poor man finding the tm of a-point, and-i^tting it into 
his pocket, oneaskwi hiqi, what hewoidd do witli it? He 
answered. What I ntid all the year, be it never so little, I lay 
it up at home till the yeo^ond: and then, with all together, 
1 every new year’s day adaia disn to my cupboard. 

Ward, Theok Treat. (1673,} p. 36. 

It was the ihsl^n, in tiiose days, to wear much ribbon; 

' "whicl^me adorned with-fiws of mebd at tlie end. 

BSehardeon, L^e of Milton, p. cxx. 

2. Any thing paltry and mean, 

If tag and x be admitted, learhed and unlearned. It is the 
feult of some, not of the law. WMgiJt. 

' Will ydu hence 

fiefdrethe tag rekhm, whboS rage doth rend 
Like ^temapted waters. Shaktpem, Cotm. 

The ttefSfi peoDle.did n<;t,clqp him and hiss liim. 

'' ^ Shakipeare, Jut. Cai, 

He inviti^ tag, ram and bob-ta^, to the weddiiw. 

^ L'Ettrange, 

3. A young sheep. 




1>A'oTAil. <<CjK A-worm whidt has 

^theti^'d^iuibtller colour. ' 

■ TlMiyfeed;® ' ” - 

Tbmoroo 

2 o. TAO^'f* ». 

1. To fit any 

as, to ffljg a_ 

There wm hardly a thread of the original .coat to be seen, 
but an Ihfinite ouantity of lace, and ribrnads, and and 

embroideiy, ana points i I mean only those ttmed with idver; 
for the rest ^ off. , Swift, Tah Tii, f i. 

2. To fit one tbii^ with another, append^ 

His courteous host .• 

Tagm every sentence witit some fitwmng wmrd, 

Sud) as my king, my prince, at least my lord. 

’Tnlaggd wtth rhiinc, like Berccynthian Atys, 

The mid-part chimes with ar^ which never fldt is. 

3. Tltc word is here improperly used. 

Cofflpcll’d by yon to tsw'm rhimes 
Tlic common slanders of tne times. 

4. To join. This is properly to tack. . 

liosistance, and the sueeesskm of the house of Hanover, tlie 

whig writers [icrpetually tog tQgetfas?^' . Sw^, hiiictU. 

TAIL.'f' ». s. [Goth, and Icel. iagl s caegl, Saxon.] 

1. That which terminates the animal behind; the 
continuation of the vertebrae of the back hanging 
loose behind. 

Oft have 1 seen a hot o’er-weening cur, 

Itun back and bite liccause he was ^i^-held. 

Who, having snfTer’d with the bear’s fell paw, *' 

Hath clapt his laU betwixt his 1 ^ and cr/d. Skditpeare, 

This sees the cub, and does himself oppose. 

And men and boats his active tail confounds. ' ’WdUer, 

The lion will not kick, but will strike such a stroke -mth his 
toi/, that will break the hack of his encountmvr. '' Afore. 

llouz’d by the lash of his own stubborn tail. 

Our lion now will foreign foes assail. Orytkn. 

Tlie tad fin is half a foot high, but underneath level with 
the tail, drew. 

2. The lower part. 

The Lord shall make thee the head, and not the toil/ and 
thou shall be above, and not beneath. Dent, xxviii. 13. 

3. Any thing banging long; a catkin. 

Diircttts writes a great praise of the distilled water of those 
taili (hat hang upon willow trees. Harvey on ConiumpHom, 

4. I'lic hinder part of any thing. 

With the Itclm they turn and steer the toi/. . Bulher, 

5. 7b tttrn 7 'aii.. To fly; to run away. 

Would she turn tail to the heron, and fly quite out another 
way; but all was to return in a higher pitch. Sulney, 

To Tail. w. m. To pull by tlie tail. 

The conquering foe they soon assail’d, 

Pirst Trulla stav’d and Cerdou UdCd. “ Htu’Urat. 

Ta'iled. adj. [from tail.'] Furnished with a tail. 

Snouted and tailed like a boar, footed like a goat. Grew. 

Ta'illaoe. n. s. [taiUer, Fr.] 

Taillage originally .signifies a piece cut out of the 
whole; • and, iiietaphorlcally, a share of a man’s sub¬ 
stance paid by way of tribute. In law, it ngnifies 
n toll or tax. Ctfwd. 

Tauxe. n.s. 

Taille, the fee which is opposite to fee-ample, 
because it is so minced or pared, that it is not in 
his free power to bedispos^ of who owns it; but 
is, by the first hiver, cut or divided firom all other, 
uid tied to tlie^isuc of the donee. This liniitatiou, 
or taiUe, is eithi^ general or special. T^e gene¬ 
ral is that wben^ lands or tenements arc limited 
to a man, and to the; heirs of his body begotten; 
and the reason of this term is, because how many 


JDryden. 

Drydeti, 

Swift. 


wormstt^ ipiges. ^ 

hqr vrormi; as the marsh and Ugfiist. 
a. [mm the noan.1 


. vwrtw. 
Wddan. 
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iroiSfeA the te^t, this titles di'dil 

one after another, In lawful matri- 
lisiue hv thm all have a possibility^ to in- 
one’ after the other* Taille special is. that 
lands or tenements be limited unto a man 
and his viie^ and the heirs of their two bodies be¬ 
gotten.' Camel. 

TAIXOR.+ «. s. [laiUcw'f from tailler, French, to 
cut; old £ngl. iafyowre, Prompt Parv. and to this 
day taylior, in three syllables, is common in the 
north.] C^e whose business is to make clothes. 

Fit entertBina score or two ot tailor*. 

To studf fasiuons to adoa’tny Itody. Shakyteare, Bieh. III. 

Herefs an EneF^ ttutor fmoa for stealing out of a French 
hose: come, tot/or, you m(^ roast your goose. Shtiktjxare. 

The knight came toth^t^i^s, |o take measure of his gown. 
, .r Camden. 

' The world is come now. tiF Aat pass, that the IMor and 
shoemaker may cut out what religion tliey please, Ilowe/f. 

It WBB prettier sud hy Seneca, ^at friendship should not be 
unript,but unsticltt,.t^|eu^ mpiewhat in the phrase of a tailor. 

» • V Collier. 

In Covent-Oivdetl dUl Uihr dwell, 

That sure a place deserv’d in" his own hell. King. 

To Tai'lob.* Vt n. [from Ac noun.] To perform 
the business of a teilor.,.. 

These Uuioring oitiris fortanr lays •. 

Inrent cramp’d rules; ai^, with strait stays 
fitriying free nature’s shape to hit. 

Emaciate sense before they fit. 

^ Green, Poem of the Spleen, (17(4,) rw.yao. 

Jh ^AINT. 0. 0. [toWrr, Fr.] 

z. Td imbue or impregnate with any thing. 

The spaniel struck 

- Stiff by the Uunted gale, with open nose 
Draws full upon the latent prey. Thomon, 

2; To Stain ; to sully. 

Wo com'c not by the way of accusation 
To'taint that honour every good tongue blesses. Shalttpeare. 

Sirens taint 

The minds of all men, whom tliey can accpiaint 

-With their ottraetioiis. , Vhapwan, Odi/s*. 

They the truth 

.2 With superstitions and traditions taint. MUtou, P. L, 

Those pure immortal elements 
Eject him tainted now, and purge him off 
As a distmnpcr. Milton, P. L. 

3^ X9 infect; to poison; to disease. 

Nothing C«n/s sound lungs sconer than inspiring tlie brpth 
of consumptive lungs. Utirvep on Consumption*. 

Salts in fumes contract the vesicles, and perhaps the tainted 
air may affect the lungs by its heat. Arlmthnot on Air, 

With wbolesotnc'herbage mixt, the direful Imtic 

' Of T^etoble venom foiats plain. Pope. 

4. To corrupt. 

A sweet-l^d you found it Inmled or fly-blown. Stoift, 

, I- The yelCib tinging plague 
Intmnal vision iaint*,- ' Thornton, Spring. 

5 . A corrupt contraction of attaint. 
b Tajmt. v,n. To be infected; to be touched with 
something corrupting.' 

TiU Birnum wood remove to Dunsinane ' 

. I catinot.teinr wirii fear. SAalmpeare, Madtelk. 

Taiut. n, s. {leinte, Fr. fiom the verb.] 

Z« A tittcturc; a stain, 
a* Anif^t. 

Then is foiindln the summer a snkler called a /outf, of a 
Colour, and so little that ten of the iaigciit will hardb out- 
vmab suemn. Brown, Vidg, Err, 

jb jkMmtfr iri thO draker'lo t|M to«e,;; 
’Orfola^anBiMMkewea^ngheNltthMimse. M3lon,Jf^as. 
3. li^ciioo; eomiptto; deprasanon. 

. Her dflenoe 

'Must be of such unnotorid degree. 
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That moMten^k';'^ m ysuT forevouch'd affhetion 

Tall'n into tmtf. Shakipfm-e, K, Lear. 

My hdlhpiiodf shall tick up die draff and filth,' 

Which man’s polluting un witktohri hath shed 

On what was pure. , . Milton, P. JJ. 

A father that breeds his son at home, can him better 
from the taint of servants than abroad. Xools sxgJEdvcalitm. 

But is no rank, ^ station, nff degree, ' - . . 

From tlus contagiolft taint of sorrow free. . Pr^. 

4. A spot; a soil; a blemish. 

Now I 

Unspgak mine own detraction; here abjure 

The iemt* and blames I laid upon myself. Shahpeare, 

Ta'intless. adj. [from /«/«/.] Free from infection; 
pure. 

No humours gross, or frowzy steams. 

Could from her tmnileis body flow. Swifl, Miscell, 

IViNTURE.'f' n. s. \tinctm a, Lnt. teinture, Fr.] Taint; 
tinge; deftleincnt. 

See here the tainture of thy nest. 

And look thyself be fanitleas. Shak^pearc, Hen. VI. P. 11 . 

Peace, if'k may he, 

AVitliout the two much tainture of our honour. 

Beaum. and FI. Hum. Lieut. 

To TAKE.'’}' V. a. pret; took, part. pass, taken, some¬ 
times took. [Iccl. taka, pret. twk i Sax. emcan, 
prehendere.] 

1. To receive what is offered; correlative to give; 
opposed to rrfme. 

Then took 1 the cup at the Lord’s hand, and made all the 
nations to drink. Jcr. xxv. 17. 

Be thou advis’d, thy black design forsake ; 

Death, or tliis counsel, from Lucippiis take. iValter. 

An honest man may take a kua\e’s advice. 

But idiots only may lie cozen’d twice. Drpdeu, 

Madam, were I as you, I’d take her counsel. PhilHp*. 

Distress’d myself, like you, confin’d I live, 

And therefore can compasrion take aiul give. Dryden, 

2. To seize what is not given. 

In fetters one the burking porter ty’d. 

And look liiin nerabling from his shvercign’s side. Dryden. 

3. To receive.’ 

No man shall fafte the nether or upper milstone to pledge. 

Detd. xxiv. C. 

4. To receive with good oi' ill will. 

For, what we know must be, 

Why should we, iu our peevish opposition, * 

'Ihice it to heart. Skaktpeare, Hamlet. 

I will frown ns they pass by, and let them take it as they 
list. Shakipcare, Bom. and Jut. 

La you ! if you epeuk ill of the devil, how he take* it at 
heart. ' Skaktpeare, Tio, Jfie/d. 

Damnsco, without auy more ado, yielded unto the Tunis; 
which the bassa totk in so good part, tlint he would not sufllx 
his soldiers to enter it. ♦ KnoUci, IIul. 

The king being in^a rage, took it grievously that be was 
mocked. ^ » Mae. vii. 39. 

The queen hearing of a dcclinotiqniof monarchy, took it so 
ill iLs she would never after huT of the other’s suit. Bacon. 

A following hath ever boei^ thing civil, and well <al-ca in 
monarchies, so it be withotfl ^o mucli pbpularity. Bacon. 

ITie diminution of the pOwei^f the nobility they took very 
heavily. _ .0arendon. 

1. hope you will not expect from me things demonstrated 
iridi certamQr; “tot will take. it. well that I should ofll’r at a 
new thing. a , '■ 

If I have been a little pilfering 1 take itjllitterly of thee td 
tellmeofit. '^yden. 

The sole adric« I could him in conscience, would be 

" that which he wionld taia ilH and’not {bllOW. ■'. Swift. 

■j. To lay’hpldf 'dfrj to owh by surfirtse or artlftce. 

' Who will beliem a mtsi mat hath no houl^ and lodgeth 
wheresoever Uie him ? Epctut.'kavi. %(,. 

Thcy^nleneed umsfrWlui opposed Iftem, by traducing .them 
abtead, or tddng amutttt a^nst them in the bouiA;' 

■ Clarendon, 
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Wise men arc overbom when taken at« djiadymitage.' 

Coiker of VonfiimKe, 

Men In thdr loose unguarded houretbey take; 

Not that themiclves are wite^ but others weak. Pope. 

6 . To snatch; to seize. 

I am contented to dwell on the Divine Providence, and take 
upmy occasion to lead me to its contemplation. Hale. 

•}, To make prisoner. * 

Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow, 

Where we may foAe'liim, and diserace him for it. Skakspeare. 
King Lear hath lost, he and his daughter to’en. Shaktpeate. 
This man was taken of the Jews, and should h^ve been 
killed. AcU, xxii. 

They entering with wonderful celerity on every adc, slew 
and took three hundred Janizaries. Knollet. 

8. To captivate with pleasure; to delight; to engage. 

More than history can [Kittern, though devis’d 
And play’d to take spectators. fihaktpcare. 

I long 

'To hear the story of your life, which must 
'Poke tlie car striingely. Shaktpeare, Tempett. 

Let her not ialse thee with her eyelids. Prov. vi. 25. 

Taken by Perkin’s amiable lieliaviour, he ciitcrtuincd liiin as 
bcrnuif the person of Richard duke of York. Bacon. 

Their soag was partial, but the harmony 
Suspended hell, and look with mvbhmcut 
The thronjpng audience. Milton, P. It. 

tf I renounce virtue, though naked, then I do it yet more 
when she is thus bcaiitiiiud on pur|)usc to allure the'eye, and 
take the heart. Dec. i>f Chr. Pieij/. 

This beauty sliincs through some men’s actions, set’s off all 
that they <lo, and lakr$ all they come near. Locke. 

Clcombrotus w'as so taken with this prospect, that he had no 
patience. IVakr. 

9. To entrnp; to catch in it snare. 

Take Us the foxes, that siioil the vines. Cmitulcs, 

10. To understand in any particular sense or inmincr. 
The words arc more properly taken for the air or mther than 

the heavens. Bnlcgk. 

Yon lake me right, Enpalis; for llicrc is no imssihility of an 
holy war. Bacon, Hoh/ IKer. 

I take it, and iron brass, called white brass, hath some mix¬ 
ture oi till to help the lustre. Bacon, 

Why, now you take me; these are rites 
That grace love’s days, and crown bis nights: 

'J'licsc arc the motions I would see. It. .Jonten. 

Give them one simple idea, and sec that they lake it right, 
and perfectly comprehend it. Locke. 

Charity taken iii its largest extent, is nothing else but the 
sincere love of God and our neighbour. Wake. 

11. To exact. 

Take 110 usury of liim or increase. Lev. xxv. 36. 

12. To get; to have; to appropriate. 

And the king of tiodom said unto Ahrani, Give me the per-, 
tons, and take the goods to thyself. Gen. \iv. zi. 

13. To use; to employ. 

This man always 'loA-es time, and ponders things maturely 
before he passes his judgment WalU, 

isp To blast; to infect. 

Strike her young bonet. 

You taking airs with lameness.; * » Skakspeare. 

15. To judge in fiivoiir adopt. 

The nicest eye couW no distinction make. 

Where lay the a(i||gntago, or what side to take. Dtyden, 

16. Td admit any thing bad from without. 

I ought to have a care 

To keep my wounds from taking air. ^ HtMras. 

17. To get;’to procure. 

'Striking stones they took fire out of them. z Mac. x. 3 . 

18. To turn to;.to practise. 

If any of the family be distressed, order is taken for their 
relief: if any be subject to vice, or take ill courses, they'are 
reproved.' - - Bacon, Lew Attanlis. 

ta. To close*in witli; to comp^'with.- 
Old as I am, I take thee at tiiy wo«l. 

And will to-morrow thank thee with my sword, Dtyden. 


She to her country*eg!ve radio’d your feting 
And you, kind lover, ioA her at her word; 

I take thee at-thy wo^ 

20. To form; to fix. ' ' , * 

Resolutions, taken upon full delMte, were seldom prosecu^ 

with equal resolution. ^larenim, 

21. To catch in the band; to seize. ' C 

He put fdhh a hand, and took me by a lock of m head. 

JSiei. yifS. 3. 

I took not arms till u^d by sel&defence. Dryd^ 

22 . To admit; to suffer. 


Yet thy moist clay is pliant to commmid ; 

Now take the mould; now bend thy mind to feel 
The first sharp motions of the forming wheel. Dryden, 
23. To neribrm any action. 

Peradventure we sWi prevail against him, and. Me Oiurye- 
venge on him. / Jer. m. 10. 

Uzzoh put forth his hand to the ark, and took Iwdd of it, for 
the oxen shook it. 1 5 h»i.’Ti. 6. 

Talmg my.leave of them, I went into Macedonia. a Oor, 
Before I proceed, 1 would ttUee some breath. Bacon. 

His wind he never tosAe whilst the.cop wai at his mourn, biit 
observed the rule of drinking with one breath. HakeviiU. 

A long sigh he drew, > , 

And his voire failing, look hls last adieu. Dtyden, Fab. 

The Sabine Clausiis came. 

And from afar, at Dryops feo^ biS'um. ^ Dryden, Mn. 

Her lovers’ names In order to run o’er. 

The ;prl Umk breath full thirQr times and more. Difyden. 

Heighten’d revenge he should have tooX-; 

He should have burnt his tutor’s book. Prior. 

The husband's nfliiirs made it necessaiy for him to tdet a 
voyage to Naples. shidison, Sped, 

1 took a walk in LincolnVlun Garden. Toiler. 

The Carthaginian took hb scat, and Poinpey entered ^ith 
great dignity in his own person. Taller. 

I am possessed of power and credit, can gratify my favour¬ 
ites, and take vengeance on iny enemies. Sw^. 


24. ^ To receive into the mind. 

When tlicy saw the Ixildness of Peter and John, thty took 
knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus. Aelt, iv. 

It appeared in his face, that he took great contentment in 
this our question. Bacon. 

Doctor Moore, in his Ethicks, reckons this particular inclin¬ 
ation, to take a prejudice against a man for his looks, among 
the sraal'er rices in morality, and names it a prosopolepsia. 

Addison, Sped. 

A student should never satiny himself with bare attendance 
oil lectures, unless he clearly tmes up the sense. Watts. 

25. To go into. 

When news were brought tliat the French king besieKd 
(.'oiistancc, he posted to the sea-coast to take ship. Camden. 

Tygers and lions are not apt to ttAe the water. Hale, 


26. To go along; to fallow; to pursue. 

The joyful sliort-liv’d news soon spread around, 

Ttgtk the same train. • Phyden. 

Observing still the motions of tlimr flight. 

What course they took, what luqipy signs they shew. Drt/den. 

27. I'o swallow; to receive. 

Consider the insatisfaetiod of several bodies, luid of tiieir 
appetite to take in others. Bacon, Hat. Hitt, 

Turkeys lake down stones, having found in the gimrd of 
one no less than seven hundred. Brown, Err, 

28. 1 o swallow its a medicine. 

Tell an ignorainiij in place to his face that he has a wit 
alxive all the world, and as fnlsoiite a dose as you (pvoliim he 
shall rciuiily take it down, and admit the commendation, though 
he Civunut (iclicvc the thing. South. 

^lon this assuroncojic took physick. «' ^ - Locke. 

29. To choose one of more. 

Taka to thee from among the chentbira > 

Thy choice of flaming warriours. ». M^on,P.L. 

Eithw bnt'one nnin, or all men are kings: jaXv which you 
pleeie, it dissolvea the bonds of government, r Locke. 

30. To copy. • . i 

pnr'pbemix queen was poiirtray’d too so bnght. 

Beauty alone con’d beauty lake so right. Drtfden. 
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’ V to dfft#;, 

.^^tunNtloil^ vidiiiinu, Shakguare, ITm. If. 
b $>«ii u a MTcet; fer BO man/ow them istp lut 
to Mpi^ Juifget^tik. 15. 

To fasten on; to Histb 

WlwnpaOrer he toMi him he teaiethhim; aadhefbameth. 

St. Murk, ix. t8. 
: No temptataon hath tuhn you, hut such at it common to 
man. i Cor. x. 13. 

Whan'the froit and nun have tokm them they grow danger- 
out. _ Tenmte, 

At ifartt th^ wann, then teorch, and then diey take, 

Nov with long neckt from dde to tide they feed; 

At length grown ctrong th^ mother &e farK^e, 

And a new colony of damat meeeed. Dtyden. 

No bettt will eat tour gtaw till the froit hath tollen it, 

T-' Mortimer. 

. In .burning of stubble, teke care to plow the land up round 
the fidd, that tiie fire may dot (fie the hedges. Mortimer. 

33. Not to refase; to a^ept. 

Take no latufiwtion for the life Of a murdorer, he shall be 
eurely putto deaths Humi.xxxy. 31. 

Inou taiPit At nimMiftwoiii too farj lud he. 

And halt unifpM thy boaiAd |Mmrce. Drj/den. 

He Aat Aould demand pr.nim,how begetting a child gives 
Ae fiuher ahtolnte power over ^hhn, will find him answer 
nothing: we are to take hit wtu^ fer this. Loeke. 

Who will not receive cl^b^ money whilst he sees the gr«at 
receipt of Ae exchequer edm^ It, and the bank and gold- 
tmhhi will take it of hun.' Locie. 

34. To adopt.’ 

I will take you to me ibr a people, and I will be to you a 
Ood. Erod. vi. 7. 

35. To chanm with reflect to place. 

When he ^parted, he took out two pence, and gave them 
to the host. ' Sl.Ltiie,x.3s. 

He put bis hand into hb bosom; and when he took it oift, it 
wai leprouB. Esod. iv. 6. 

If )wu slit Ae artery, Arust a pipe into it, and cast a strait 
ligature upon Aat part containing Ac pipe, the artery will not 
bnt below the iigature; yet do but take it o^ and it will beat 
irnmediatelv. Rai/. 

Lovers flung Aeinselves from the top of Ac precipice into 
the sea, where Aqr were sometimes takea up alive. AMiton. 

36. Toaeparate. 

«A maltitttde, how great soever, brings not a man any newer 
.. to the end of the inexhaustible stock of number, where still 
there remains ns much to be added as if none were tidten out. 

Locke. 

The living fabrick now in {ueccs take. 

Of every part due observation make; 

All Ahich such art dispovers. S/ackmore. 

37. To admit.. 

• Let not a widow be Udten into the number under threescore. 

1 Tim. V, 9. 

Ihougfa so inbA of Hcav’n appears in my makf, 


The foulcit impressions 1 easily take. ^ 

38. To pursue; to go io. 

He alone, 

To find where Acjter’d, took hb way. 
. To Aeport she ioket her wb, - 
Aod stawU upon the matmn of Ae sea. 
M^ere iniui'd Nlsus laeei hb airy course, 
’ Give me leave to seise my destin'd prey. 
And let etenml jilstice take Ae way. 

washer fortane once to take her waj 
Al^ the sandy margin of Ae sea. 


Stoi/t. 


MiltoH, P.L. 

Dtyden. 

Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Drydm. 

90 , .‘Xo rtoeive anv temper or diqpoaition of mind. 

•j Tbeysbefii'najthttvAamd. Mie.a.6. 

Xhow hiBtjfeWig^ me, asid bast taken ^dty «a mm Shift. 

Sg5^o5i^“°^ . 

itei itiiffa^^'***'^****** *^“T **’***t^ 

Awm. 
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FewiMebwiidmdas’toidieddiAt 1 

la erinMB unprofitable. Dnden. 

Chil^n.'t^W oiit erf B1 company, take a pride A bel^' 
Aemselves prettily, perceupg Aemsdves esteemed, Ledte. 

40. Towndure; to bear. - - 

I can Iw as quiet as shy beify vflA Aose that are ofeirrcl- 
sOTe, md Iw as troublesome qs anoAer when I ramt wiA 
those Uiet will take tte » 

Won't you Aentoic a jest? S^SS. 

41. Todmw; to derive. r . > 

firm belief of a future judgement, is Ae most fereible 
inobvetoagood life; because taken fromahb considnation 
ot the most lasbng happineu and mbery. TiBottim. 

42. To leap; to jump over. ’ • . 

* That hand which had Ae strength, ev’n at your door. 

To cudgel you, and moke you take Ae hatch. Ski^are. 

43. To assume. 

Ht you to the custom, 

And take t’ye as your predecessors have. 

Your honour with your form. Skakipeare, Coriot. 

I take libcrtjr to say, Aat these propositions are so fer from 
having an universal assent. Aid to a great part of mankind 
Aey are not known. Locke. 

44. To allow; to admit.. 

not any term, howsoever authorised by the lansuaec 
of Ae schools, to stand for any thing till you have an idea of 

Chemists in onr present controversy, sonieAine for 
granted, which they ought to prove. Boole. 

I took your weak excuses. Dryden'. 

45. To receive with fondness. 

I lov’d you still, and 

Took you into my bosom. Dryden. 

46. To carry out- for use. 

He commanded them that Aey should ttAe notliinefor their 
journqr, save a staff. st. Mark', vi. 8. 

47 ; To suppose; to receive in tliuught; to entertain 
in opinion. 

This I idle it 

Is tte main motive of oUr prepsu^ons. Sudttpeare. 

The spirits that are in all tongiffic bodies are scarce known 
sometimes they take them for vacuum, whereas they arte the 
most active of bodies. Bmm, Nat. Jlkt. 

He took himself to have deserved ns much as any man, in 
contributing more, and appearing sooner, in their first apnronA 
towards rebellion. Clarendon. 

Is a nmn unfortunate in marriage? Still it is Kg^ «v. p he 
was deceived; and so took that for virtue and auction which 
was nothingfeut vice in a disguise. Soktk. 

'• Depraved appetit^ause us often to take Aat for true <r'- 
tntion of nitturu whidn has no resemblance of it. Dryden. 

So safe hb tresses, fill’d with tricUing pearl, 

Yould doubt his sex, and take him ibr a girl. Tktte. 

Time is taken for so taatii of infinite duration, as is meaiured 
out by the great bodieslaf Ae universe. Loeke, ■ 

They who would advance in knowledge, Aould lay down 
tlib as a fundauipnmi rule, to take words for Aings. 

Few will a propositi^l^ch amounts to nomon^an 

this, that God n pleased ftidt Ae doing of what lie faimelf 
commands for an innate mond prtncipli^^nnce it teaches so 

' :ioc!*e. 

Some tories will take you for a whig, some whigs wiH take 
you fbr a tory. # Jime. 

As I t^e it, Ae two principal bmnehes of weachiu 
to tell the people what is Adr 4 wy, tnd Aen to convince 
Aem that it IS SO. * g ^j f 

48.; To Mparate for onn’a ielf jlraim any qptntity; to 
rearbe fortune’s'self from am place, v 
I will tale of Aem (hr priests. /mIxv! 31 

HaA God assayed to fid* a aatite froftrAe Aldst dfanoAer? 

....... ' c’ ifeift;iv.j4. 

-1 Bg|ht have tattn her to me to wife. Geu.riB.s^ 
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Enoch walked vntb God, aad he ««t aof, for Ood took him. 

_ . „ ^ '&en.T.«4. 

FoW'hetfen from hit fenaia-store he took. Dtyden. 

4S>. Not to leave; not to onriit. 

The ducourto here it about ideas, which be sajrs are real 
fo : 4 r takifig tins along with me, to 
make it prov^ any thing to hit purpoie, the argument must 
■t^ that. £oe*c. 

Young gentlemen ought not only to take along with them 
n clear idea of the foitiquiliet on medals and figures, but like¬ 
wise to exercise their a^fometick in reducing the sums of 
money to those of their own countty. Arbtriknot on-C'oitu. 

50. To .receive piwments. 

a wife leads a better life than she does; do what she 
will, toko all, pay all. Skakipetirc, 

51. To obtain by mensuration. 

The knight coining to the tailor’s to take measure of his 
gown, perceiveth the like gown cloth lying there. Camden. 

With a two foot rule in his hand measuring my walls, he 
toot the dimensions of the room. Swift. 

52. To withdraw. 

Honeycomb, on the verge of threescore, took me aside, and 
asked me. Whether I would advise him to mwry ? Spectator. 

53. To seize with a transitory inipulse; to affect so as 
not to last. . 

Tiberius, noted for his mg^d]>' temper, only gave his at¬ 
tendants thdr diet; but oncche was token with a fit of gene- 
rority, and divided them into three classes. Arbuttnol. 

54. To comprise; to compreltend. 

We always toke the account of a future state into our 
schemes about the concerns of this world. AUerbuty. 

Hod those who would persuade us that there are innate 
principles, not taken them together in gross, but considered 
sep^tely the parts, lb* y would not have been so forward to 
believe they were innate. Locke. 

55. To have recourse to. 

A sparrow took a bush just as an. eagle made a stoop ot an 
hare. L’Ettrange. 

_ The cat presently takes a tree, and secs the poor fox torn to 
pieces. L’JEstrange. 

56. To produce; or suffer to be produced. 

No purposes whatsoever which are meant for the good of 
that land will pro^r, or take good effect. Spetoer. 

57. To catch in the mind. 

These do best who lake material hints to be judged Iw his¬ 
tory. Locke. 

58. To hire; to rent. * 

If three ladies like a luckless play. 

Take the whole house upon the poet’s day. Pope. 

59. To engage in ; to be active in. , 

.Question your royal tliouglits, muke^c case yoursf 

Be now the father, and pro[)ose a sun; 

Behold yourself so by a son disdain’d; 

And then imagine me laldng your port. 

And in your pow’r so silenang vour son. 

Shakspeare, lien. JV. 

60. To incur; to-recefito as it happens. 

In-streams, my boy, andjrit ffl j? <aktf Uiy chance, 

Tb«e swims, said be, thy wMm^herimnr 

Now tokc your turn; and, n.V^irother sbou’d. 

Attend ^ur brother to the Stjl^ab flooA Dryden, Mn. 

6 Ik. To admit in copulation. 

' Five hundred asses yearly took the horse, 

Produdng mules of greater speed and force. Sandy 

62. To catch &gerly. 

Drances took the word; who gru^’d, long since, 

Tht risiiig glories of the Oeuniaq prince. Dryden. 

63. To use aa an oath or expresuon. , _ 

Thou shalt not take theiiamb of jJie Lord in win. Exodui. 

64. To seize as n ditoase; 

Ihey tbft come smad after these showers, are commonly 
iftea with sickness. , Bacon. 

VOL. V. 
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6.5. To TAKfoww. 

any tote nsoqi frdni the bow of tffi.jwo|iheqr, Ood shall 
tdhtJtfW hk part out of the book of lifo. Jtee. xx. 19. 

Xho bul for taking esway the votes of Ushops was called a 
Inll for tdtmg aamy ^ tanqwfal jstfisdictiDii. Gasmdap. 

Ma^ dii|wrsed ohjecti breed confiMun, and Ilaih;niB4y from 
the picture that grave majesty which gives beauty to the piece. 

^1. ' «■ •' . ■ Dtyden. 

You should be hunted liken beast of pray, 1-4. 

rour own law I Uiceyaar Jifo away, Jhyien, 

he fon’ral pomp which to your kings you pay. 

Is all I want, end oil you tedee as^. Dtydekf JEn. 

One who gives another any dang, has not always a to 
take it am^y again. ' Lodte. 

Not foes nor fortune toket ddl’pow’r aiMiy, 

And is ^ Abelard less Uud ihan thw. Pope. 

66 . Tolatss army. To; set aside; to remove. 

If we take awt^ eonsciousneis ^ pleasure and pain,, it will 
be bard to know wherdn to lAi 4 e pwional idend^. Lodse. 

6 -j. To Taks, care. To .be fwrefiil; to be solUatous 
for; to superint«id. . 

Thou shalt not mussle the ox that treadetb out the com. 
Doth God take care for oxea ?•., Sr ;■ /■ ^ t Cbr-.ix. 9. 

63 . To Take care. To be toulfioaB; to be viipluit. 

69. To Take course. To have recourse to meaildres. 

They meant to teJee a eavroe to deal widi [fotticulan re- 

concilwents, and cared.not for any head. Macesu 

The violence of stomidifg is the course which God is fbreed 
to take for the destroying, out cannot, without chaii^g the 
course of nature, for the converdng of sinners. Arnmond. 

70. To Take dam. To crush; to reduce; to sup¬ 
press. 

.Do yon think he is now sO dangerous an enemy os he is 
counted, or that itis so hard to lak^him down as some suppose? 

Spenser on Irdand, 

Take down their mettle, keep them lean and bare, Dryden. 

'Lacqueys were never so saucy and pragmatical as now, and 
be should be glad to see them taken down. AddUm. 

71. To Take down. To swallow; to take by the 
mouth. 

We cannot take down the lives of living creatures, which 
some of the Paracelsians say, if they could be taken downtWaald, 
make tt<-' immortal: the next for subtilty of operadon, to take 
bodies putrefied, such as may be easily taken. Bacon. 

72. To Take froms To derogate; to detract. 

It(ek« not/roniyou, that you were born with prindpies 

of generosity; but it adds to you that you have culdvated 
nature. Dryden. 

73. To Take from. To deprive o£ 

Oonversation wiU add to thdr knowledge, but be too wt 
to take from their virtue. Lotke. 

Gentle gods take my breath/rom me. ’ Shdtepean. 

I will smite thee, and take thine head^am thee. 1 &ni. 

74. To Take heed. To be cautious; to beware. 

Teke heed of a mischievous man. JSccius. xi. 33. 

''Take heed lest pasidon 

Sway ihy judgement to do ought. ^ MiUon, P.L. 

Cnildien to serve their parents interest live. 

Take heed what doom agunst yourself you give. Dtyden- 

75. 7 b Take heed to. To attend. ip 

Nothing sweeter than t8 tokc heed unto the commaadmnts 
of the lAird. Scehu. xxffi. S7. 

76. To Take in. To inclose. 

Upon the sea-coast are parcels of hod dut would piqr well 
for the taking in. 4 Jfbrltnwr, ffudandty. 

77. 7 b Take tn. To lessen; to contract; as, he 
. toot in his sails. 

78. 7 b Take tn. To dheat; to rail: as the cunning 
-odes ware foim. in. -A low'vulgar phrase. 

79. To Take in hand. ' To iindertaka. 

dieM wweaptrfoct nfoiihadon, xiodang woidd prosper 
that diey took in kand. -ClaMucm. 
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Xk Tmo» •». lS«/«QaipMM<} to coaiprdi«Bdi 

to tto exp&Ktioii of this whole 
k MMMHMnl'ttsctones, whkh laake to 
' • Bwrnfil, Theory. 

I love of our etuotty Mw m eur tasOiM, Meads, aad 
eMaeintaacft MHUok. 

,* llie disiMe of to tutor has ealirged to boA of a fine 
woatan^ to* pMieat it Mrs ia ahiiM half the bod^. 



Of these matters no satisfactory account can be given by 
any mechanical hypothecs, without tnHw in to supeiinten- 
denee of to great f>aatov. jStrlUm, Pl^. Tket^. 

9 u 7 b Take tn. To 

An opiidon brQU|;ht iitto his head Iqr course, because he 
heard banaelf called a &thar» rather than any Idnaneai that be 
found in bit own heart, made tum ttkt us in. 

A great vessel bidgg drawn into botUes, and then to 
liquor put again info to vet|Bl, will not fill to vehsel again 
so full at H was, but that may take m mwe. Bmim. 

Fo rt tr was taken m not ofily as a bedtounber servant, but 
■t an utefnl instrument; to his sUU in the Sponuh. WotUm. 

Let totuae enqrty her whole quiver oii me, 

I have a soul, that, like m ample sUeld, 

CantsAvraellf aadvatfC”'***^.^”''’'^ 

Xba sight and touch tohr te nom to same otgect difirrent 
idear- Ladle. 

There it to tame iireimlarity iq my plantations: 1 take tu 
none that do not natunify rqjmcein to soil. Spectator. 

82. 7 b Take fir. To by conquest. 

He sent AtaiM^ with to Janiwies, and pieces of great 
ordnivq<*b to o* to other toec of ’iSwis. Kaiollu. 

Show a great beauty resolve Uytake metn with to artillery 
of her eyes, it would be as vain as for a thief to setupon a new- 
robbed passenger. Sndchna. 

Open places are easily taken in, and towns not strongly forti¬ 
fied make but a Weak resistaiice. Felton on the Vlauiakt. 

ft}. 7 b Take tn. To'lieccivc locally. 

We went before, and smled unto Asms, there intending to 
<ai» in Paul. ^ Acte, xx. i). 

That which men take in by education is next tu that which 
is natural. TMotvm. 

As no acid is iu an animal body but must be taken in by the 
mouth, so if it is not subdued it may get into to blood. 

Arkufknot on Ah^enU. 

84. 7 b Take irt. To receive mentally. 

Thourt a created understanding can never take m the ful¬ 
ness of tne diviue excellencies, yet so mndi as it con receive is 
of greatac value than any other oMect. Male. 

The id^of estennon jmns itself so uMeperably with all visi- 
Ua qualities, tot it siiOhrs to sec no one srithout tahmg m idi- 
plfesiions of extenmn too. Loike. 

ftai not in the power of the mo^' enlaiged understanding to 
inunc one new tople idea in the miad, not taken m te the 
ways afore.nientioim. Locke. 

A nan can never hare taken in Ins full measure of know- 
leto before he is hurried off to stage. Addison. 

, lik Um take in to instructioas you give him in n way 
luitad to his natural inclination. > Watte. 

Soma genius can toe ran long tRua of proposidiont. Wat/e, 

85. 7 b Take itotiee^ To observe. 

86 . 7 b Take tudice. To dhow by an act that observ¬ 
ation ia made. 

Some laws iq||bnii>edl to extravagant power of to neUhty, 
to diitoutioa wfaeveof thqi tto leiy heavily, though at that 
toe toy took little noliee <» it. Ciarenden. 

87. TV Take oaik. To swwar. 

Thefctiiger fiafaylonii eoBse to Jemiidmi, and hath taken 
«fto king's seed, and of him toen an oeft. Eaekiel. 

^ toe dl aatk of secCM)*, for the coticealinj; of those in- 
HMcni which we think fit to keep secret Atem. 

8ft> 2h Taiue^^ To iiMwlididn ; to destroyg tp r»- 
aiowe. When Hk mmo dli at ^ foitmed ly Jhmt, 
wttpiit IB igocqiAtivit it toy be eotyiidered eitliw 

or m bmag 


You aunt ftestothw room and go with u; 

Yam jmer and yanr command is taken 

And vasno rules in Cyprus. Skakepeaie. 

The cruel miuislirs 

TViet s^ her lifn. Shaktpeare, 

If the heads of to tsMws can ha taken iff, and to misled 
muhitude return to their obedjboce, such an extent of mercy 
is honourable. Ateon, Ada. to Fitters. 

Sena loseth its windioess by decoeting; and sutato or windy 
^rits are taken of by mcemsion pr eviration. Bacon. 

To stop sclusms, take i(f to ptincito Authors by winning 
aw} advancii^ them, rather than eura^ thmn tqr violenee. 

Bacon. 

What taketh of to oljection is, that in Judgui|f ieandal vre 
aretoloditotnecsnsa wfaeaceiteometk. Steiteriou. 

The promises, to tmrors, or the nuthoriqr of to com¬ 
mander, must be to to|nck whence thm Hgumeat is dtawn j 
and all force of these is taken of by this do^ne. Hammond. 

It will not be unwelcome to tlieie worthies, who endeavour 
the advancemeut of leamiiig, as being likely to find a clear pro¬ 
gression when so many untruths are taken if. Brawn. 

This takee not tff the force of our former evidence. 

SfiiSngfeet. 

If the mark, by hindering its exportation, makes it less valu¬ 
able, to melting pot can mrily uAe it f. Locki. 

A man's uaderitanding foiling him, would take off that pre¬ 
sumption most men have of themselves. Lookt. 

it shew, virtue in the fairest light, and lakee offtnm to dc- 
ibnnity of vice. Adduou 

When wr would take of from the reputation of an action, uc 
asenbe it to vam-glory. Adrian. 

This take* off from to elegance of our tongue, but expresses 
our ideas in the readiest inuunor. Jdducu. 

The justices decreed, to take f a kaJfpeimy m a quart from 
the price of ale. Smft, MnccU. 

Hbw many lives have been lost in hot blood, aiid bow many 
likidy to be taken off in cold. Bloimt to Pope, 

Favourable names arc put upon ill ideas, to toe f the 
odium. Watte. 

89. 7b Take ^ To withhold; to wiUidraw. 

He pereeiring that we were willing to say suincwhat, in greai 
courtesy took us iff, and condescended to ask us questions. 

Bacon. 


Your present distemper is not so troublesome, as to take y on 
f from all satisfaction. H’akt. 

There is nothing more resly and ungovernable than our 
thoHclits: they will not be directed what oUeets to pursue, nor 
be tocn of front those they have once fixed on t but run away 
with a man in pursuit of those ideos toy have in view, let him 
do what he con. Loiki. 

Keqi foreign ideas from teilii^ f our minds from its present 
pursuit. Loekt. 

He lias toen you f, by a peculiar instance of his mercy, 
from tlie vaniti^ ana temptations of the world. Waki. 

90. 7 b TAKK.qj^ To swallow. 

Wefb to pleasure of drinking accompanied, to moment a 
man tiAee of his glass, with that ndr stomach wfaidi, in some 
men, follows not many hours after, no body would ever let wihe 
touch his lips. Loeke. 

91. 7b Take ^ Tft povehase. 

Com, in plenty, the laboiwer wilUave at his own rate, wise 
he’ll not take it f the former’s ham to wages. Locke. 

Tlie Spaniards haring no commodities tot we wilt tide of, 
above the value of one imildcAthoutaiid pounds jsce annmi, 

aiinot pay us. ^ Mweke. 

There is a project on foot for transporting our bast whoMen 
straw to Dunstable, and obliging us to take f yearly sosnapy 
ten of straw hats. Sn^, MitmU. 

92. 7 b Take ^ To copy. 

Tkftc f all uimr models in wood. Adfyon. 

93. 7 b Take ^ To find place 

The multylym of nolnlity brings eatatOte nece sti W; and, 
in like manner, wnm more are biM sehohrs than ptmtmentB 
am take f. « 

94. TblAJcKq^ Te remove 

When Moses went ia,)ie took the vml oAlinM he came out. 


If any w«^ reign and taklwp all to time, let Ito top 
them iff am bring cAhms on. JSocon. 
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95. To Take «R. See'Tb TftK»l|p»R.' 

96. To Take wff*. To checA; to Uike mne 
«Fith. 

Thoui^ he would We tiiruediiu teeth upon %«», pet he 
WA* Wen onder lei/A befiafv if^came to that. Sacon. 

97. To TAKtoitf. To rmwoftoin within any place. 

etM are green; 

Ai 4 ail thy ftiendi which thou mutt midtc thy fricndi 
Have but their ttinge and teedi nhwiy le'en eat. BktAtpeare. 

98. IbTAKEjitwf. To share. 

Telte part intefoitang for die victory over die Todca Pape. 

99. To Take place. To pretrail; to have efiect. 

Whore ahns take pUue. all odier pleas are vain; 

IiOTe taught me farce, and force shall love maintain. Dtyden. 

Spa debt a man owes his father laket place, and gives the 
fadW a right to inherit. Locke. 

1-00. To Take vp. To borrow upon credit or in¬ 
terest. 

The pooth pates now wear nothing but high shoes; and if 
a nu^ if through with them in honest taking up, they stand 
upon security. Shoktpeare. 

We lake up com for them, that we may eat and live. 

Nehemiah, 

L She to the merchnit goes. 

Rich oystals of die rock she Wm up there, 

Huge Bgat vues, and old china ware. Drpden, Jub. 

liiBve anticipated already, and bdcen up from Boccace before 
1 come to him. Drpden, Fab. 

Men, for want of due payment, are forced to take up die ne¬ 
cessaries of Hfe at almost double value. Smfi. 

101. To Take up. To be ready for; to engage with. 

Hit divisions are, one power against the French, 

And'one against Gleiidower; pmoree, a third 

Must take up us. ^ahpeare. Hen. fV. 

io 4 . To Take up. To apply to the use of. 

Wc look up arms not to revenge ourselves. 

But free the coinmonwealdi. Addiion. 

103. To Take up. To begin. 

They shall lake up a lamentation for me. Fzek. xxv. 17. 

Princes’ friendship, wiiich they take up upon the accounts of 
judgment and merit, they most dmes lay down out of humour. 

South. 

104. To Take up. To fa.stcn with a ligature passed 
. under. A term of chirurgery. 

A large vessel opened by incision must be taken up before 
you proceed. , Sharp. 

105. To Take Up. To engross; to engage. 

Oveivmuch anxiety in worldly things takes up the mind, 

hardly admitting so much os a thought of heaven. Huppa. 

Take my esteem, • 

If from my heart you ask, or hope for more, i' ^ 

I grieve the place is foAm K/i before. lirydm. 

1 intendeJ to have left the staw, to which my genius never 
mneh inclined me, for a Work v^icli would have taken up my 
life in the performance. Dtyden. 

To understand fully his p^culaT calling in the eominon* 
vrealth, and rriigion, which is bis colling, as be is a man, takes 
^ his whole dme. , - Lorkc. 

Svery one knows that ndner'alone furnish these: but withal, 
countries stored with mines ; the digging and refining 

of time metals foAmg up thalmur, and wasting the number 
ofiftliapM^e. i ' ^ke. 

Wc were so confidept of success, that most of my fcliow- 
fbWers wen tahea up with the same ima^nations. Addison. 

The following teller is from an artist, now taken up witli this 
iovgution. Addison. 

llicre is so nuid tuqc taken in the ceremony, that before 
tkey -EPter on thdraubiect the dufogue is half ended. 

Addiion op Medals.* 

Tbe iffoiri of religion and war look up Constandne so mu^, 
that bewd not time to thiak of trade; ArisdhnM, 

When the co^ass of twelveimoks is tai«n up in these; the 
readOKvrU MnOfe'vbjr'wfaariMdiods our authorxodld prevent 
• befagWdimis: Popd,&$.easHemer. 

156. To Take up. To- hdlffe final recourse to. 




Ik«.Sebait. 


Addiion. 


Alttiikfowi 

ifo^aiaai, 

' bad :.bm oim of,^io$k ap 
ligm' , ' 

107. ThTAittej$>. Tp iiidkig'diA'eiiji^i to ffn^ 

Ibough tbe aheriff We dbis aufoqrity to lake w ah Ittdt 
stragglers, add id^rison fiihoi; yat tbailM bot'wdcf font ter- 
ror^ riieir hewte that a madhalvml, whdmfhcyl|W 
bato power JUfo MM death. . Spemer. 

I was takeunp for layidg them down. Mupeare. 

You have taken np, ' 

Under die counterfdted teal of Clod, " ^ ' 

The subjects of hit substitute., 'i ^timpekre. 

xe8. To Take To admit. 

The aneienu teak op ekpuiMUs iqion amfit,«M did build 
‘great matter* upon them. - Bacon, Hnt. HiH. 

log. To Take up. To iniiljfMf by "reproving; to 
rtprimand. 'I. • 

And then a whoreson jaritSMapcsinust take roe w for swear¬ 
ing; as if I borrowed mine baths of him, and mlAt iibt Ipdnd 
tbcni at my pleasure. > . Skaupedrd, (^piA. 

One of his relatiodt idak Iditt trotOlfodly, Ibrttobpnigso 
much below the digmty of his prafoiiW. VJSBrmge. 

no. To Take up. lo 4 lieito' thii tavaitt left 
off. 

The plot is purely fiedoti; for 1 lake it up bfhdra the Histoiy 
bus laid it down. ., ^ Drpden, Hen. Sebait. 

Soon as the evening shades pretail. 

The moon iakei up tbe itOnderous tide. 

And nightly to the listening earth 

Repeats the story of her mrth. Addiion. 

111. 7 b Take tip. To lift. 

Ttdce up these ctothes here quiokly: where’s the cowlstaft? 

Skakmenre. 

Tlie least things are Udtm vp by^thc thumb and fbrefmger; 
when wc wotdd take up a greater quantity, we would use (be 
thumb and all the fiimen, JZap. 

Milo took up a calMaily on his shoulders, and at last artived 
at firmness to bear the bmi. Watts. 

112. To Take up. To occupy locally. 

The people by such thick ibrongs swarniito to the place, that 
the charobws wtuch opened towards the scaftbid were tifbra 191. 

Hdjfward. 

All vicious enormous practices are tsgnlariy consequent 
where the other hath taken up the le^ng. JEfoadnond. 

Committees, for the conveuience of foe eommoiwCbuncil 
who took up the Guilddiail, sat in Grooers’-holl. CfoiWaAm. 

Vilien niy oOncemuient takes up no more room than myialt 
then, so long as I know where to breathe, I know also whnw 
to be happy. South. 

These thinn being compared, notwifostandii^'foeTolfoflthat 
mountains Udte up on' foe dry land, thetb wbuld bd ift ' kast 
eight oceans required. Burnet, ’pue/y. 

When these waters were annfoilated, so much athm matter , 
must be created to take up their places. Barnet. 

I^inces were so token vp with ontti, that' ftu couM' bVite or 
jpead besides those of the long robes. Tempie. 

II1C builfoUgs about task up the iriiole spaee; Arbsstknat. 

113. To Take up. To manage in the place of an> 
other. 

I bavrhri horse to take qp foe quarrel. SkBopeare. 

The greatest empires have had OMr rise foam foo unlwrce 
of tidtmg vp quarrels, or kheping foe pmme; HBtbfmBe, 

114. To Take ui?. To comprise. 

I prefer in our country'inaB the noble pbfto of PbUnoii and 

^ Aroite, which is perhaps not muds inforior to the 81^ it 
takas iqi seven yeafo. Hrpden, Feb. 

115. To Take 1^. To adi^i tonsaame. 

God’s decrees of salvafoan and damnation have been taken 
Of to sene of'th*' Ronurii aad'JlBfbrmed dianiMs, affixing 
tWs •lO'IMa'efiarlieitlar enritin, absdliiteJjr amtUmed. 

v . Hananand. 

Tbe'eoiMimnd ia' tfw is g^ to the riMHet, SRto foe 
britMM; MKI to ^^euc tokmi op isd enreisedk^e WWMs 


«Jffiai^ 81^ it 
Hryden, Fab. 


Teafle, 
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whicl^;* niim ly 
oClNpiigto w w, 4 i^ ;iq>«n grouodt at tbe Scrjg^ 

'^En^NiMk'aiiA We iS^|di»B^, Imt here’s the cone,'' 

Th^ <ha^ for bettefV,Bna we change for worse. 

•' 'Tb« Uh op our oMi^MC of oonqneringts! 

• And we are taking tfatir’t to dance and sii%: Dtyden. 

He that will obaerre the conclusions men take i^must be 
satisfied, thej^ are not all rationaL Locke. 

CeHbacy, iii the church of Rome, ifaa commonly forceci, and 
taken up, under a bold tow. Attetiwy, 

Lewis Baboon had taken up the tra^ of clothiih', without 
serving hb time. Atkulknetf J. Suit. 

Enrj moa takti up those interests in which his humour en- 
gamhuh. ' Pope. 

If those proceedings were «>bserved, nKnaliiy end rdipon 
would soon M!ome iwhionablw eh*^ virtues, be taken op 
as foe only melfeyds to get or keep employments. Sw^. 

Take op no more than you by worth may chum. 

Lest soon you prove a baimrupt in your fame. To«i^. 

116. To Take up. To eoUeot; to exact a tax. 

This amt bassa waeborn in a poor country village, and in 
his childhood taken dram his Chrisfom parents, by such as take 
up the tribute children. .. Knmee, Hitt, of the Turki. 

117. Tb TaKfi upon; t . To Appropriate to; to assume; 
to admit to be imputed to. 

If I had no more Wit {haii he^ to lake a fault upon me that 
he did, he hod been han^d for’t., Shalapeare. 

He took not on him the nature of angels, but tbe seed of 
Abrahain. Heb. ii. 16. 

For oonfoderates, I will not take upon me tbe knowledge 
how die princes of Europe, at this day, stand affected towards 
Spain. Bacon, War with Spain. 

Wpuld I could your suffkrings bear; 

Or once again coiud some nm way invent. 

To take op on Bsyselfyour punishment. Drydeti. 

She loves me, ev’n to suffer for my sake; 

And on herself would my refusal teike. Drpden. 

118. 7 b Take upon. To assume; to claim authority.. 
Tlie sense sometimes approaches to neutral. 

These dangerous, unsafe lunes i’ th* king 1 besbrew them. 

He must be told on’t, and be shall; the office 
Becomes a woman best: I’ll takt^t upon me. Shaktpeare. 
Look that you take upon you as you should, Shaktpeare. 
This every translator taketh upon himself to do. Fetton. 

The parliament tooi njion them to call an assembly of divines, 
to setde some, church controversies, of which many were unfit 
to judge. Sanderton. 

119. This verb, like prendre in French, is used with 
htgAless multiplicity of relations. Its uses are so 
pumerouB, that they cannot easily be exemplified; 
and its references to the words TOverned by it so 
general and lax, that th^ can hardly be explained 

» by any socdedanecius terms. But commonly that 
i»'hardest to explain which least wants explication. 
.1 hetfe expanded this word , to a wide diffusion, 
v^iefa, 1 tbiidc, is all that could be done. 

7 b Jake, v, tt. 

1. To direct the course; toitave a tendency to. 

Use indioation to ^[Oodiiea, if it issue not towards men, it 
will take unto, pthin' things. Bacon. 

The king beron to bh trouMed with the gout; but the de> 
ffusiom toratg mso into bis breast, wasted hie lunps. Bacon. 

All men bdng alarmed with it, and in dreadffii suspense of 
tbejrant, some (o<^towarda 4 hS peril. Ihydcn. 

1% than thy lawless lust the driog bride, ' ^ 

Hairiiry. took along the rivei^iimc. DrpAen. 

2. To pleaw; to gain XB(^ption. . 

~ An apple of Bo£m, tfatetto it may entmliun the ^ wfiQi 

wntoind red, yetifiHs the hand with stench epd fonU 
nam t‘Atir in look and rotten at hemt, iw ehpgKraW am roost 
loMylAiamiare. - ' Soutk. 

WtoiHimiritonghti, whkh-caaiiSt be dsanged hilt for the 
WaiSS, BuiSrir neceiiity -sjppe^ma tr atoi s Bt view nmnthe 
tos atru ; and yet without tfoie a play may take, Diyden. 

S '• 
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Each wit maypraisaiJt 'for-his own dew tofce^ 
Andhintbewritit,ifthethijigshouldjtofcv. Additon. 

. The work may be wellperfiMlMd, bdt will never toihr ff .it is 
ntt.set off with proper see^ AdAteon, Fi'odiotder. 

' .Mqr the mw grow wittmand wiser by finding mat this muff 
.> wHl not taka nor please; and einae by n little smatteckig in 
teaming, and great conceit afhimsd^ he has lost hiaraUgioii, 
may-ha find it s^aia by harder atudy and M huaiblffr mincT 

.( ... uBeniley. 

3. To have the intended ornatar^afifect 

In impressions from mind to aiild, the In^welsion taketh, but 
is overcome by tbe mind passire before it.work aiky nmnifest 
efibet. Bacon, K^.Hitt. 

The clods, expos’d to winter winds, will hake,. ‘. 

For putrid earth will best in vin^ards take. dSrpden. 

4. To catch; to fix. 

When flame taketh and openeth, it giveth a noises . . Bacon. 

5. 7 b Take c^er. To learn of; to resemble; to 
imitate. 

Beasts, that converse 
With man, take tflcr him, as hogs 

Get pigs oil th’ year, and Intches dogs. ffudihrat. 

We cannot but think that he has taken after a good pattern. 

Atterbury. 

6 . To Take tn with. To resort ta 

Men once placed take in with tbe contrary faction to that by 
which they enter. Mkwon, list. 

7. 7 b Take on. To be violently affected. 

Your husband is in his old tunes again; he so lakes on yon* 
der with my husband, that any madness I ever yet beheld 
seemed but tameness to this distemper. Shaktpeare. 

In horses, the smell of a dead horse maketh them fly away, 
and liAe on os if they were mad. Bacon, Xat. Hiif. 

8. 7 b Take on. To claim a character. 

I take not on me here us a physician: 

Nor do 1 ,08 an enemy to peace, 

Troop'in the throngs of mililarv men: 

But rather 

To puigc the obstructions, which begins to stop 

Our very veins of life. Shakifpearc, Sten. IF. 

9. 7 b Take on. To crieve; to pine. 

How witl my mother, for a father’s death. 

Take on with me, end ne’er be satisfy’d ? Shaksficare. 

10. 7 b Take/ o. To apply to; to befond ofi 

Have him understand it as a play of older peopfe, and be 
will take to it of himself. Locke. 

Miss Betsey won’t tSie to her book. Swijit. 

The heirs to titles and large estates could never take to their 
books, yet arc well enough qualified to sign a recemt for half 
a year’s rent. , Swyi, Miteetl^ 

11. 7 b Take/ o. To betake to; to have recour&e. 

If I ba^ taken to the diurcb, I should have had more sensu 
than to have turned myself out of my beuefice by wrifiog 
libels. _ Drpden. 

The callow storks with Hazard and with snake 
Arc fed, and soon as e’er to vring they take. 

At sight those animals for food pursue. JDrpden. 

Men of learning who lake fo lmunen,' discharge H generally 
with greater honesty than meqi'.ir the world. Addmm. 

12. 7 b Take «j?. Tofitii^' 

llie mind of ffoitt Ueiii^ niduraUy timorons of tmth, and 
yet averse to that diligent seanh neceswry to its discoVoy, it 
must hekds ttdte up short of what ia amliy so. 6 bm^. 

Tius grated harder i^n the hearto of men, than foe 
straiweness of alt foe former articlei, t^rtoail cfi'chidAy in 
spec^tion. Sdidk. 

Sinners to last take and settle in a rontemptwf rdqpon, 

^ whidi is called sitting in the sent of tbe lnlhlM. *' 'Tiliotuu, 

13. Tb.iTAKE tg». To.ieform. 

Thin rational tbonght wrcjqgfat so effoetualfo, thdt 4 t made 
hm toilv up, end from thtoiinie prove a gooff husbani^: Loeie. 
’14. 7 b!;TAXB tyr wt'M. To be conteateil with. 

^ -Tha 'lH-'toiM m toM t^ for Hf 'iiatSfitetioii, which' faew 
reckoned .npon before for hisWaisfortune. L’BUrwigd. 
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The law andoBOiF^ call alood^Ar actiw obediaaee, and 
Huch a pietv at tauriaat tip .toUk idle inclinatioai, but sImws 
kwir in (oud inttanoM of fgaatke. Smth. 

) could at eanly lake tpwUk d»t MMelett awertion pf the 
titoickt, that Tirtues and ncetaire real bodiet and distinct ani* 
malt, at with tbit of theC'Athdtt, that they can all be doived 
from the power of mere bothei. BmUkif. 

A ^r gentlmnan oocht not to be curate of a peritb, ex- 
cept-lie be cunnini^ than the devil. It will be difficult to 
remedy this, beci^ whoever had half hit cunning would 
never twiw up mUh a^icarage of ten pounds. Smfl. 

In aflliirs. which may have an extentive influence on our 
future heppineat, we should not taae up with probabilitiet. 

WatU, Logick. 

15. iPo Take up •with. To lodge; to dwell. 

Who would not rather take up wM the wolf in the woods, 
than make such a clutter in the world ? L'Ettrange. 

Are dogs such desirable company to take up with ? South. 

16. To Take •milh. To please. 

Our gracious master is a precedent to his own subjects, end 
seasonable mementos mav be useful: and being discreetly used, 
cannot but take well ipUk him. Bacon, 

Ta'kek, the participle pass, of take. 

Thou art taken in thy mischief. a Sam. xvi. S. 

He who letteth will let, until he be taken out of the way. 

a Theu. iL 7. 

It eoncerus all who think it worth while to be in earnest 
with their immortal souls, not to abuse themselves with a false 
confidence: a tiling so easily taken up, and so hardly laid down. 

kloulh, Serm, 

Scaliger, comparing the two orators, s^s, that iiotliing can 
be taken from Demosthenes, nor added to Tuliy. Dcuham. 

Though he that is full of them thinks it rather an ease than 
oppression to speak them out, yet bis auditors are perhaps as 
much taken up with tlicmselves. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Ta'keiu n, s. [from take.'] One that takes. 

He will hang upon him like a disease, „ 

He is sooner cauglit than the pestilence, 

And the taker runs prescutly mad. Shakspeart. 

The dear sale beyond the seas increased the number of taken. 
and the ieAeri jarring and brawling one with another, and fore¬ 
closing the fishes, ti&ing their kind within hurliour, decreased 
the number of the taken. Carew. 

The far distance of this county from tne eoiirl liatli affordcil 
it a supersedeas from takers and purvejors. Carew. 

Berry cofiee and tobacco, of which the Turks are great 
takers, condense the spirits, and make them strong. Bacon. 

Few like the Fabii or the Scipios are, 

Tai^s of cities, conquerors in war. Denham. 

He to .betray us did himself betray, 

At once the taker, and at once the prey. Denham. 

Seiae on the king, and him your prisoner make. 

While I, in kind revenge, my taker take. Drpden. 

Rich cullies may their boasting spare, 

Tfa(7 purobase but sophisticated ware: 

’Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 

Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Drpden. 

Ta'king. n.s. [from take.] Seizure; distress of 
mind. .... 

What o tttkim was he in, wben your husband asked who was 
in the basket? ? Shaksjmre. 

She saw in what a tMng . 

The knight was by his furious quaking. Butter. 

Ta'kingness.# «. s. [from take.] Qualify of pleas- 
-ing. . ^ 

’AD outward adorning*—have something in them ofa com- 
" plaisance^and taiingness. Bp. Taptor, ArSf. llandsom. p. 41. 

Ta'lbot. 4 ’ n. Si.*'lit is borne by the house of Talbnt 
in their arm&] A hound: so used in Wase’s 
translation of Grotius; a sort of hunting dog be- 
twe^ a hoihid and a beagle. 

The bold (oB«ldnd, - 

Of tbe^e the priifll^ as Alpine snows. SmermUe. 

Taix.* See Talk. ' 
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TALlE.'t' Italflk'Atn tsel^) to t^, Sax.] 

I. A narrative; a Cbinm^y a idi^t or petty 

ascoont of some Urming^ffAbiihw uiiQ|fleiit;:;alb a 
tefrofatdb. 

,, 31 iis story prepsred their minds fisT the reception ssf any totes 
rsiUling to othar countries. ^ 'WetU. 

a. Oral relation. 

My conscience hati> a thousand seV^ tongues, .,i ' 

And eveiy todgue brings in a several tale, 

And every fob condemns me for a dUain. Skahpeire. 

JJfe is a tale 

Told by an idk^ full of sound.and fury, 

Signifyu^ nothing. Sktkspevre, Ma^^. 

Hermia, for aimht I could 
Could ever hear by tale or blst<%. 

The course of true love never ffid run smooth. Skakspeare. 
Wc spend our years as a laU &et js told. Psal. xe. 9. 

3. [calc, Sax. reckoning, from celan, to count; la/a, 
Icel. number.] Number reckoned. 

Number may serve yaut purpose with the ignorant, who 
measure by tale and uotby weight. Hooker, 

For ev’ry bloom bis id ripring-afibrd. 

An autumn apple was by Dryden, Firg, 

Both numlmr twice a-^ay the b^y dams, 

And once she takes the ia/e ot all the lambs. Dryden. 

The herald for tho last proclaims 
A silence, while they answer’d to tbeir names. 

To kIiuii the fraud of mustersftisc; 

'JTie tale was just. Dry den,-Kn. Tele. 

Reasons of things are rather to be taken by w^bt than 
late. Collier on Clotkes. 

4. Keckoniiig; numeral accotint. 

In packing, they keep a just tab of the number tiiat every 
liogsbead containcth. , Carew. 

Money being the common scale 
Of tilings by measure, weight, and Ude; 

In all til’ affairs of church and state, 

’Tis hotii the balance and the weight. Butter. 

5. Infumatiou; disclosure of any thing secret. 

From hour to hour we ripe and ripe. 

And tlicn from hour to hour we rot and rot; 

And tliercby Iiangs a Ude. Shakgteso-e. 

Birds live in the air freest, and are aptest by their voice to 
tell tales what they find, and by tiieir flight to express the 
same. Bacon, 

To Tale.# v. n. To relate stories. Obsolete. 

And namely when they UUeu lotige. Gower, Co^. dm. 
Ta'lebeaher. ». s. Utale and bear.] One who gives 
officious or malignant intelligence. 

The liberty of a eoimnoii table is a tacit invitation to all 
intruders; us buffoons, spies, talebearers, fiatterers. ■ 

UEstrmge, 

In great fiimilies, some one false, poultry bdabearer, by car¬ 
rying stories from one to another, shall inflame the min>%and 
uiscompose the quiet of the whole family. JaatA. 

TA^LEDEAitiNo. ti. s. [lofr mid bear.] The act of in¬ 
forming; officious or malignant intelligence. 

The said Timothy was extremely officious about thdr tnis- 
tress’s person, endeavouring, iiy flattqry and talebearing, to set 
her against the rest of the servants. ArAuMnot. 

Ta'leful.# ad/, \tale and futt^ Abounding in 
stories: a bad word. 

• TTie cottage hind 

Hangs o’er the enlightening blaze, and Udeful there 
. Recounts his simple froUcki. Thomson, IVinter. 

Tallent, n. s. [talenium, Lat^] 

A talent signiBed so much weight, or a sum of 
. money,, the value diffibriiig according to the dif¬ 
ferent ageMjid countries. Jrbuthmt. 

Fivs’^atirali in .his debt. 

His mlpat most short, Mi?iweditots most straight. Skakspeare. 

Two tripods east in aonek asonld. 

With two groat talents ot the fiacst gold. Drydan, 
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Utabid in mnoviog nniadiee. 


■ jiid reconciling buoMlf to ‘mrrering affisctioni, MBevnd the 
kite of the dulu wu<nniewonBble. CSarendou. 

Heii dbieQy te.ke in hie tbreiB different uJents, 

■t a oiti^, latyriet, and wnter of odet. Zkyden. 

‘ISe|M>t inv toletU ^ o«^oobI ny-fiKiilglite, 

Or camr emiiec end tunehine in my ^e, 

Wlien tteenteat liu beavy at aay n^a^ JddiMon, Cato. 

IVy ace oat of tbw element, ana logiok Je none of their 
taint. Bater on LeamUg. 

Penoat who poeeeu Ae trne taint of raiHeiy ace iAe 
coflgptot th^ . .a^ teldoni teen, and all at once aamired and 
fitarea. ^ T fomale Quixote, 

'lie, Ageliue, AouA oAerwiee a very worthy nmo, yet 
haring no talent for^di^utation, recommended Sieinnine, hie 
lector, to engage in n conference. Waferlend. 

3. Qufility; diapoution. Ad improper and mistaken 

^ though Aa nation raeral^ wai without any ill talent to 
the'church in doctrinelav Aimplki^ yet Aey were not wiAout 
lajealouiy that poMiy was not enough dkcountenanced. 

■ * Clarendon, 

It is Ae talent of hunuu nature to nui from one eatreme to 
another. Swift. 

Til'X>£iSi# n. s. [Latin.^ A supply for men im¬ 

panelled upon a jury or inqties^ and not appearing, 
or challenged; equal in reputation to those that 
were impimelled, and present in court; tales de 
circumtantibus. 

Twelve returned upon Ae principal panne], or Ae tales, arc 
sworn to try accordii^ to their eviocnee. Hale. 

At inconiiderable values. 

To serve for jurymen or itdes. Hudibras,^, 

Ta'leteller.# ». s. \ttile and {elL} One who relates 
Ales or stories. 

7 ^ale 4 elUr$, in Ae north of Ireland, are hired to tcli stories 
«f giants and enchanters, to lull people asleep. 

Guardian, No. 42. 

The minstrels are named separately from Ae gestours or tide- 
leilert. Warton, Hist. E. P. ii. 174. 

Ta'uon.# n. s. [to/10, Lat. lex talionis.”] Law of 
retoliation. Scott. 

Crimes not capital were puniAed by fines, ffagcllation, and 
Aa law of taHoH, eye for eye.. 

Geddes, Prof, to Us Tmmsl. efiht Bible, p. xv. 

TA'wBMAN.'f' tt,f. [talism, Arnbick. The Arabian 
' talimatis are said to have been images made under 
such and such cooakdlatious, to receive the heavenly 
ifldliMnces; cather to be a jdiylactcry, or an oracle. 

' .l8|»Pntrick; on Gen. xxxi. 19.] A ma^Cal character. 

. If the phyfidans wonld Arbid us to pronounce gout,'rheu- 
madkms wai Stone, would that servalikp so many talismans to 
dfXMy the diseases? , Sai^. 

'W.talismtm.,e$d si|^kaew. Ae power, 

Ayd caSefid watch’d tnlfilBitetaiy hour. Pope. 

TUtisttA^Blcic. a^, C^m talisman.2 Magical. 

figure of as hmrt bleeding upon an altar, or hrid in 
Ao hand of a Cupid, has always bnn looked upon as taSs- 
Meaiei in dresses of this nature^ . Aeb^^on. 

' TbTALK.'f: v.;)i. [ealian, Saxon; taden^ DiUcA.j 

1. To speak in conversion; ‘Kk’sp^^ fluenUy 
fiiiqiliarly: not jm sct.fipeaclie8; to converse.' 

1 taywiAjrpu, sell wiA.y^ toBi vfith ymi; hut I pdll • 
IWM|p apP' yesHr'x ‘ SUdapeare. 

jAar^vkb’A Aggar haasne a sgi^ and tettt as fit. 
XuU^ of'Joha^of asifhehad beeaswemhroAer to 
hh^ S kaks ^ sf fi ed. tT. 
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•TlMcidldNiaf’A}‘fo<9leatfl<a{liMiait thee. ' Ezekiel. 
■Vere fteb from court^oropliaiioes hetnlkS, 
.^nd’wlAblmsdf, hit best advflkrt toffb.’^ Wdler. 

'As'Odd remembers Aaf we ere but flesh, undble tq bear 
Aimearer approaches of <fif^nito,jfmd so totti with us as once 
vnQi'lloses through a cloud} tone fbig^ not that he beeped 
into us breath of lift, a vital active nuib Jhe. tf Chr. Ftely. 

Hention the kiw.df v^na, he /Silt very untobly; Iwt if 
you govnit oftiie<lB|Btte jftu Aop hlnr. \ ^Aiiitoti. 

2 . ' To pratde; to weak . h,,*; ... 

Hypoqriwaustera^a/t > 

Qf jNiritjr. ' Mdtm, 1 . 

heraest tongue k|s talk’d away Ais lift. .... Mawe. 

Consider well the time when Petavius first bejpiu to Udk in • 
Aat manner. W^Srlsad. 

3. To give account. 

The ctystalline sphere, whose balance weighs , 

The trepidation taald. MUtor^ P. L. 

The natural historic. e£ Switzerland tM nuiA of.m ftlt 
of these rocks, and the poet damage done. Alison. 

We will oontider wbeAer Adam had any such hear as our 
auAor talks of. Locke. 

4. To spenk; to reason; to confer. 

Let me tali witli thee of Ay judgements. Jier. xU. i. 

Will ye speak wickedly for God, and talk deceitfully for 
him? Jeff, xni.'7. 

It it difficult taA to tali to Ae purpose, and to put life and 
perspeuity into our discourses. Collier on Pride. 

Taking over Ac things which you liave read with your com¬ 
panions feces Aem upon Ae mind. Watts. 

Talk. ». s. [frojp Ae verb.] 

1. Oral conversation; fluent and familiar speech. 

Wc do remember; but our urgument 
Is ail too heavy to admit much talk. Shakspearc. 

Perceiving his soldiers dismayed, he forbad Aem to have 
any talk wiA Ae enemy. Kuolles, Hist. 

How can hp get wisdom Aat driveA oxen, is occupied in 
their labours, and whose tali is of bullocks ? Ecclus. xxxviii. 

This ought to weigh witli those whose rcaiUiig is designed 
for muA talk and tittle knowledge. Locke. 

In various tali A’ instructive hours Aey past, 

Who gave Ae ball, or paid Ac visit last. Pojie. 

■1. Report; rumour.. 

I hear a tUk up and down of raiting our money, as n means 
to retain our wcalA, and keep our money from heiiag carricrl 
ttway. Locke'. 

3. Subj«:t of discourse. 

What delight to be by such extoll’cl. 

To live upon their tongues and be Aeir tidk. 

Of whom to be despis’d were no small praMO? A^diont P,R. 

TALK. n. s. [tofc, Fr.^ A kind of stone.. - 

Stones composed of plates are generally paeailel, and flexible 
and clostick: as, talk, cdt-silver or glimmer, of v^h there are 
three sorts, the yellow or golden, the white or Avery, end the 
black. Woodumrd 'on,FosiiU. 

Venetian taUc kept in a beat of .a glass furnace, Aough 
brittle and discoloured, bod aol lost much of ita bnife, and 
seemed nearer of kin to talk Aan mere eartb. Bople. 

Ta'i-kativk. <w^". [from Fall of prate?'lo- 

qusdous.* 

If t have hcld'^you oyeriqfig, lay hw^y the- fiiult upon my 
old ^ which in its dii^ition is talkdHve. Sidney, 

llm may prove a» instruAve lesson to the ^flcctitd, nqt 
to build h<^ on Ae tediame zeefets of Aeir party. ^Adison. 

I am Bshamed I cannot make e qukW pretow* In. Ae 
FreaA, where everAofly >* ■<> courteous XiU le W i M i ii. . didkee. 

The coxeomb bird'to taltafhe amt graven , 

That hit cage cries cucfcolA win, fnAkmip'i 
Though meqy a passei^ he rig^^ call^' 

You hold him no phnotopto et elf. i’epe. 

Tx'LKATiviatKSS. M. I. [from talX:tttioe.J . Lm^^AoUy; 

«ttfxility i fWnese of pi»|bw. ^ ,svj 

r. Ab, Mfefle fea w .a. f 8i w hw |m that Aall 

. apBropntMlo^pikdty to womei^ a^p^umsometiaaes peed 
to. i^t ZHoffanei’s cpedle to aed; a imui. Gov. ^tke TMigiir. 
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Learned womra have lost all cefdit by* , their impertinent 
ta/katweneM and cootceit. Sm/l. 

Ta'lXiEB. n, s. r&om taUef^ 

1. One who talss. 

Let me ^ve Ear iaitaase lomo of those writers or taiim 
who deal much in the words Nature or Fate. H'aUs. 

2 . A loquacious person; a prattlei*. 

Keep me company but two jwa, 

Thou sfaalt not know die sound of thfhe own tongue., 

—Farewelt, I’U powa iaShr for this jeer. l^aitpeare. 

If it were demble to bare a rhihLsincire brude UMef, ways 
mi^t be ibund to miAe him so; but a wise father had rather 
his son should be useful when a maSI than pretty company. 

* _ Locke on JSduealion, 

3. A obaster; a bragging fellow. 

Hie greatest ta/kere in the days of peace, have been the 
most pusillanimous in the day of temptation. Tay/or, 

TA'iiKiKo.* «. s. [from tott.] Oral conversation. 

Neither filtbinesH, nor foolish (a/kirig, nor jesting, which are 
not convenient. £p/uit. v. 4. 

Ta'lky. adj. [from lalk.J Consisting of talk; re¬ 
sembling talk. 

The taUw flakes in the strata were all formed before the sub¬ 
sistence, along with the sand. Woodward on FettUt, 

TALL.t adj, itdU Welsh. Dr. Jolinsoii. — Mr. 
H. Time calls it the past participle of the Saxon 
eilian, to lift up, as iic chouses to puraphrnsc and 
apply the word, which pro]ierly means to cullivale, 
to till. We find, however, tlie old Brit, word 01 ^ 
high of stature,traced to taal, Cbatd. a high tree; 
icuilf iofty; fafa, Arab. long. See Davies and 
Richards.] 

1. High in stature. 

Bring word, bow taU she is. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

Two of nobler shape. 

Erect and tall. Milton, P. L. 

2. High; lofty. 

Winds rush’d abroad 

From the four binges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wilderness, whose ta/lett pines. 

Though rooted deep as high, aud sturdiest oaks 
Bow’d their stiff' liens. Mtlfou, P. Jt. 

. They lop, and lop, on this and that band, cutting away the 
sound, and tobstantiul timber, that used to shelter them 
foom the winds. > Davenant. 

May they encrease as fast, and spread their boughs. 

As tile high fame of their great owner grows: 

May he live long enough to see them an 

Dark diadows cast, and as bis pal^ge tad/ Wader. 

3. Sturdy; Iu«ty; bold; spirited; courageous. 

ril swear thou art a tedl fellow of thy hands, and that thou 
wiltaot be drunk; but 1 know thou art no tad fellow of thy 
hands, and (hat thou wilt be drunk; but I would thou wouldst 
be a UM fellow of thy hands. Sh^tpenre, Wild. Tate. 

Spsdie like a lad follow, that respects his reputation. 

Shaktpearr, dirk. Ill, 

He manned it [his eastie] with n very great number of tad 
soldiers. . Bacon, Hist, of Hen. VII. 

I know yonr spirit to be feB-,*' pray, be not vcifn. 

Beanm. and FI. Cup. Revenge. 

TAXLAGE. n.s. [faiUage, Fr.] Imfiost; excise. 

Thejpeopl^ of Spain were better affected nnto Philip than 
to Feroioando, beauH be had ithposed upon them many taxes 
and tadoget. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

To Ta'ixaos.# v,a. [from tbc noun.] To lay an 
impost on. 

Edward I. taUageiJAs demesnes very heavily, by commission¬ 
ers of his own. Bp^'Edye, Tract* on lab. P. II. (1765,) p. 17 * 

TA'LLOW.'f* «. 5 . [Icel. tdkr', Dan. folk: Su. Goth, 
and Germ, tefe talgei which Wwhter deduces froia 
the Welsh deiUiaw, to Aow, to proceed or conw 
. from.] The greato of pvt. of tm animal; eoane 
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She>s tife^Michen-wieiWh anfNfl grteiiy and f know aot 
whet uaC to.pfll| her to^t, to w0Bt ifitiip'itf kot* aad run 
ftoui hert^ her otro 

in them, vnil fcorh a LqlUlftd ifliulilf. Adkipeare. 

The ndw w6Hdis stodrad with nidi store of ktmladdhtf^ 
broiiBM<hitiier oat of Edvm liiice the firtt tHieovery, tliAf tbe 
Spsmerds kiU thousands of them yearly, for their tattow 'ud 
hides only. H^m. 

y SnuflT the candles close to the tAhwt whidi will make mem 
run. ‘ Su^. 

To Ta'i.i.ow.’f'' 0 . 0 . [from the noun.] To grease; 
to smear with tallovr, , ’ , 

Now fletCB the tallowed keel. Ld. Surrey, Fir^. Jm, 4. 

IVLLOwcHANOLEn. n.s, {taUaw and ckatdeUer, Fr.] ■ 
One who makes candles of tallow, pot of wax. 

Nastiness, and several nai^ trades, (fs AadmikMkSBre, 
butchers, and neglect of ck-ansing of gutters, are great oeda^ 
nons of a plague. ' Harvey on the Plague. 

Ta'llowfaced.* adj ItaUow aad /ace,’} Having a 
pale, sickly complexion. 

Every lover admires his inistress, though she be deformed, 
wrinkled, pimpled, tadtmfaeed. Burton, Anal, tf Md. p-yas. 

Ta'liowish.* adj [from taHof^.} Having Uie nature 
of tollow. ' Hiddet.^ 

'IVllowy.# adj. [from faUtm.} Greasy. 

TA'LLY. n. s. [from taiUer, to cut, Fr.] 

1. A stick notched or cut in conformity to anoAer 
stick, and used to keep accounts by. 

So right his judgement was out fit, 

And made a tally to his wit. Hutfdtra*. 

The only talents in esteem at present are those of Exchange- 
Alley; one ta% is worth a grove of bays. Oartk. 

Have yon not seCn a bnkm's mai'd 
Between two equal pannimrs Sway’d? 

Her tallie* useless lie and idle. 

If plac’d exactly in the nuddle. Prior. 

• Prom Ills rug the skewer he takes. 

And on the stick ten equsj[.notches makes; 

With just resentment flmgs it on the ground. 

There take my of ten thousand pound. Sadfi. 

2. Any thing made to suit another. 

So suited in their minds and persons. 

That thc^ were fram’d the tallie* for each other: 

If any alien love bad interpos’d. 

It must have been an eye-sore to beholders. Hrydea. 

To Ta'ily. V. a. [from the noun.] To fit; to suit; 
to cut out, so as to answer any thing. 

Nor sister cither had, nor brotiier; 

They seem'd just taU^d for each other. Prior. 

They are not so well tatlied to the present juncture. Pope. 
To Ta'lly. V. n. To be fitted; to conform; to bev 
suitable. 

I found pieces of tiles that exactly talded «dth the channel. 

Addiion on Ildly. 

Ta'lly.* adv. [from tall.} Stoutly; witli qiirit. 

You, Lodowick, 

That stand so tally owyour reputation. 

You shall be he snail speak it. Beaum. and FI. CajAim. 

TA'LMUD.'\"'}n. s. [Hebrew.] nie book'con- 
THA'LMUD. 5 taiiiing the Jewish traditions, the 
rnbbiniciil constitutions, and expitcations of'tlie 
law. ' 

Thqy iiaVo this tradition in their tahnud, 

Ligki/ooti Mitcell. p, zM. 
I'ALMu'niCAL.# 7 flt^«p£from talmud.} ' Belonging to 
Ta'lmodick. srS talroujd. 

• 7 'almtcdieal sentences and phrases. 

Skinnier ioAl» tIiker,Jwlt.p.:34j. 
These phmes ^ by the great Broughton called talmudici 
Greek, when Jewish and./almndical phmses wre used in holy 
writ Zigil/bo/, Mireed. p. 6 t. 

Ta'XiMcdjst.# tivS, [fknn' ttdutitd.} One well versed 
inthetalmud. 
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TB^JiwWi rtriiwaili Mfce upon, tbem to detmind how 
, Hvmmmit Ui whblatiam,, .Bitrtm, AhkI. ^ MH. P~»s 6 - 

I j4 |V * ^Ahnndiit whM w the modeitjr of hit iB«i||inu Keri, 
litat'add oBDw pvopbeti cannot pertuade him to pro- 
I the tOEtual Chetiv. MUHn, Jreapagibea. 

tODi^STiOK.# a 4 f> £finm talmudist.'] TUtnu- 

/A The name Ariel came fiom'the taimiubstie myiteriei, with 
' • which the kamhd Jewa had infected thU tdence. Ih 

IV'atioH, Hut. E. P. ui. 478. 

Ta'^mbbs. n. s, [from tall.] Height of atature; pro- 
oerilT. 

Aa aideoui glut, horrible and hi^, 

That with hit UUneu teem’d to threat the ik]r. Spenter. 

The qiht bdiold to many naked bodiei, aa for Mneu of 
atature he equalled in any country. tlaymard. 

Ta'i.ok« ft. s. [taUm^ Fr.] The daw of a bird of 
' pwy. 

' It may be tried, whedier Urdi may not be made to have 
peeter or longer tobnu. Bacon, Ned. Hut. 

Upward the poUe Urd direeti hit wing, 

Aao towering round hit motter’t earth.lwin foot, 

SWift he edUeett hit fittal ttock of irp, 

Ljftt hit fierce talM 1^, and darti ikH^rked fire. Pnot. 

TA'KAniND< 7 hre. n.«. [fdtfiiartHff»4, Lat.] 

The flower of the tamarini^'ee conaiiita of acvc- 
ral leavea, wliich arc ui placed ns to resemble 11 
papilionaceous one in pome measure; but Uicsc 
expand circularly, from whose many leaved flower- 
cup riles thfi potiital, which afterward becomes a 
'flat pod, containing many flat angular seeds sur¬ 
rounded with an acM blackish pulp. Millet. 
Lenitives are catria, Mwartiidi, manna. IKun/mn. 

, Lay me reclin'd 

. Beneath.die mreadin^ Umttmd that shakes, 

raa’d by the breese its fcvcrmooling fiuit, Tlmmion. 

TA'’HABfaR. n.5. [iama}iee,ifA.] A tree, 
k The flowers of dlic tamarisk arc rosaceous. 

^ Millet. 

Tamarisk is a tree that grows tall, and its wood 
is modidnal. Mot limet. 

TAMBO'VR.tk n. s. [old Fr. tambour, a sniali drum; 

ianAur, Arab, the same.] 

I. A tambourine; which see. 

3. A frame resembling at drum, on which a kind of 
embroidery is workm; the embroidery <-0 made. 

3- l^ln architecture.] A member of the Corinthian 
quid composite capital, somewhnt resembling a 
' driyn; a kind of poich; a round stone, or course 
of stones. 

TASTBOtrRi'KE.'f* n. s. {jtamltorin, flpanirii; from the 
Arab, tambur.] A kind of drum. What we ndw 
fiall the tambmiin, is diflerem from the labm ; as 
n is-played on with the hand or Augers, not with 
a srick. ^jenscr writes this word tambutm, and 
B. Jonson ttwfburine. 

^Riiffiapawlth^Miitn moc, 

Soon as thy eaten inpebepm to sound, , 

Their ivory lutes ijid bnAnrin** fon^. Spemer, Sh^. Cal. 
The belit, pi^NN, tt^urt, timiurmis nos. 

’ " B.Jonton, Sad Shepkerd. 

TAME, adu [tame, Saxon ; /amam Itetch; tm* 

Dauih.] '7 ' * ' 

1. DM wild; donesUdl^i , 

tlufieS'lbe Milifliin leld, Thstlrf dU wild bsato a Qmnt it 
Ae wenm and qfial ftmw besttt d taUms. * Adduen. 

%, CriM^; si;^ed; dq|ireMod| ddacte^j ^iritless; 
liMnileis. 


If you iboul^eed a {do. 

You could not with more fame s tongue desire it. SUbgiMfe. 
And now their pride and mettle it etleep, 

. Their courage widi hard labour tame and dull. S&eiupeaie. 
A moit poor man made tame to fortune’s blows. 

Who the eit of known end feeling torrowi. 

Am pr^ant to good pity. Shakipeare, H. l^ear. 

Pndts him earn taviM ferioni beeit, ^ 

That on hit itoret db daily feast; 

And you tame tlavei of ue laboriout [dough, 
y.sur weary knees to jfeur Creator bow. Aasrem»wi». 

3. Spiritless; unndhnMed: at, a tame poeijg. A low 
phrase. 

To Tame. v.a. [gofoi^an, Gothick; tamiaii, Saxon r* 
tammen, Dutch.] 

1. To reduce from wildness; to reclaim; to make 
gentle. 

Those that tame wild horses, 

‘ Pace ’em not in their hands to make ’em gentle; 

But stop thdr mouths with stubborn bits. Shakipeare. 

2. To subdue; to crush; to depress; to conquer. 

If tbe Heavens do not their visible spintn 

Send quickly down to tame the oflbnrcs 

Humanity must perforce prey 011 itself. Shainpeaie, K. hear. 

A puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. Shaktprau. 

They cannSU lame 

Or ovrrromc their iichcs! noth} making 

Baths, orchards, fish-pooU, letting in oi seas 

Here, and then there forcing them out arain. B. Juiutn. 

A race uncunquer’d, b> their clime inidk bold. 

The Caledonians anu’d with want and rold. 

Have been for ages kept for you to tamt. Wallt 1. 

Ta'mhable. adj. [from tatnr.] Siibceptive of taming. 

Gunzas are supposed to be ere it fowls, of a strong flight, 
and easily tameable; divers oi s^ich may he so Iwought up as 
to join together in carr^ ing the weight oi a man. Wmtiu. 

TA'MEi,Ef>s.* adj. {tame and /tss.] M’lld; untamed. 
The tameleu steed could well hts waggon wield. 

Bp. Hall, Sat, 11. i. 

TVMriY. adv. [from tame.] Not wildly; meanly; 
bpiritlcsbly. 

True obedience, of this madness cur’d. 

Stoop tameltf to the foot of majesty. Shakiptaie, llei. 

What courage tamelp could to death consent, ^ 

And not by striking first the blow (wevent. Hij/dm. 

Once a champion oi renown. 

So tamely can you boar the ravish’d crown ^ Hrydi u. 

Has he given way? 

Did he look tamely on airi let them pass P AdfitoH. 

Can you love and n-verenci your prelate, whom you tamely 
suflhr to be abused. Smfi. 

TVmcness. n. 4. [from tame,] 

1. The quality of being tame; not wildnesa. 

2. Want of spirits; timidity. 

Such a conduct jnust appear rather like tameneu than beauty, 
and expose his authority to insults. Bogen. 

TVmeu. H.S. [from/sate.] Conqueror; subduer. 

Ue, great iataer of all humiau art, 

Dulness I whoso good old cause I yet defend. Pope, 

TA'MiMY.'f* nPs. {examine, Fr. whence our old worti 
stamtt, which see.] A kind of wOQllen stuff: called 
also tammin, and 

” Bstemine” the stuff toMine. Catgraee, in ?. Eelamtne. 
Ta'mxiW. n. 5. '^he stt^ple of the mouth of a great 

guo. s 

ToTa^mper. d. n,,[of uncertain fferivR^on, derived 
Iw Skjnner from tempem, Lat.] 
u To be busy with phyiick. 

’ • ^Tis in vain 

To tamper with your eraiy bndn. 

It^dnt trepaamng of ymir skiill 

As often ps die ataon’t et M. HiMrat. 



TAN 

He tried wnahei to brine him a better complexion, but 
there was no good to be done; the very tampering cost him 
into B disease. L'Keirange. 

2. To meddle; to have to do without fitness or 
necessity. 

That key of knowledge, which should give us entrance into 
the recesses of religion, is by so much tampering and wrenching 
made useless. J)ec. of Chr. Piety. 

’Tis dang'rous tampering witli a wsc. 

The profit’s small, and you have mAh to lose: 

For though true wit adorns your birth or place. 

Degenerate lines degpide the attainted race. Poicommon. 

Earl Walthcof being overtaken with wine, engaged in a 
conspiracy; but repenting next morning, repaired to the king, 
and discovered the >vhoIe matter: notwithstanding whicli he 
was beheaded upon the defeat of the conspiracj', for having 
but thus far tampered in it. Additon, h'reriiolder. 

3. To deal; to practise secretly. 

Others tamper'd 

For Fleetwood, Deslmrougli, and Lambert. Hudibrat. 

To TAN. v.a. [tannen, Dutch; tanner^ Fr.] 

1. To impregnate or imbue with bark. 

A human skull covered with the skin, having iiccn buried in 
some limy soil, was tanned or turned into a kind of leather. 

Grew, Mus, 

Black cattle produce tallow’, hides, and heef; but the great¬ 
est part of the hides arc exported raw for want of bark to tau 
them. Swift. 

They sell us their bark at a good price for tanning our hides 
into leather. Swifl, Misceff. 

2 . To imbrowu by the spn. 

His face all tann'd wrilh scorching sunns ray. 

As he had travell’d many a Summer’s day 

Through boiling sands of Arahy and Ind. Spenser. 

■Like sun parch’d quarters on the city gates. 

Such is thy tann'd skin’s lamciitalile state. Dunne. 

A brown for which Ilesivcn would disband 
The galaxy, and stars be tann'd. deareland, 

Tan.'H: 11. s. The bark of the oak; the ooze with 
which tanners prepare their leather. Ash. 

Tane ibr taketif t<£en. Ill spelt. 

Two trophees tane from th’ East and Western shore. 

And both those nations twice triuuiplied o’er. May, Virg. 

H.S. \tanghe, Dutch, acrid.] 

1. A strong taste; a taste left in the mouth. 

Seasoning matters otherwise distasteful and insipid with an 

unusual and thence grateful tang. ^ Burrow, vol. i. S. 14. 

Sin taken into the soni, is liLe« liquor poured into a vessel; 
so much of it as it fills, it also seasons:—so tha' althou^ the 
body of the liquor should be poured out again, yet still it leaves 
tliat tang behind it. Sotdh, Stria, ii. 368. 

It is strange that the soul should never once rccal over any 
of its pure native thoughts, before it borrowed any thing from 
the body; never bring into the w.aking man’s view any other 
ideas but what have a tang of the cask, and derive their original 
from that union. Lorte, 

2. Relish; taste. A h»w word. 

There was not the least tang of religion, whiqji is indeed the 
worst affectation in any thinglie said or did. Alterbury. 

3. Something that leaves a sting or pain behind it. 

She had a tongue with a tang, 

W’ould cry to a sailor, go hang. Shakspeare, Tempest. 

It hath not the least tang of misery in it, no bitter farewell 
nor appendant sting to it. Scott, Dise. {1673.) 

4. Sound; tone: this is mistaken for tone or twan^. 

Ther# is a pretty affectation in the Alleuiatn, which gives 

their speech a difibrent tang from ours. 

Jhilder, lileni. if !^. p. 781 

7 b Tang. v. 11. [This is, I think, mistaken for ftsw/tg.] 
To ring with. 

Be opposite witli a kinsman, surly with thy servants; let 
thy tongue tang arguments of state; put tbyseli into the trick 
of singularity. ShoKyieare,. Tw. Night. 

VOL. V. 


T A K 

Tang.# n. s . [tati& Su. Goth.] A kind <^ae».weed : 
called in some pfoces tan^. 

Catling it the sea of weeds, of flag, or miAV m taige. 

Bp. Richardson on the 0 . Test. (1655,) p. tl. 

Ta'noent. n. s. \Jangeja, Fr. tangent Lat] 

Tangent^ in trigoftmetiy, is a right line per¬ 
pendicularly raised on the extremity of a raoins, 
and which touches a circle so as not to cut it; 
but yet intersects another line without the circle 
called a secant that is drawn from the centre^ and 
which cuts the arc to which it is a tangent. 

TretxMX. 

Nothing in this hraotheas can retain the planets in thdr 
orbs, but th^ would immediately desert them and the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the sun, and vanish away in tangents to their 
several circles into the mundane space. Bentley, S^. 

Tangibi'lity. n. s. [fronv/aagififc.] The quality of 
being perceived by the touch. 

TA'NGIBLE.'f* adj. [tangible, French; from tango, 
Lat.] Perceptible by the touch. 

TangUde bodies have no pleasure in the consort of air, but 
endeavour to subnet it into p more dense body. Sacont 

There needs no confutation of it; the impiety is visible and 
tangible. Bg, Timlor, l^./rom Popery, ch. a. f to. 

By the touch, the tangible qualities of bothes arc discerned, 
as hard, soft, smooth. . Locke. 

To TA'NGLE.'f* v. a. [See To Entangle.] 

1. To implicate; to knit together. 

The nymphs in twilight sliadc of <aag<nfthickets mourn. 

Mittm, Ode Nativ. 

Tlic blind mazes of this tangled wood. Milton, Comus. 

2 . To ensnare; to entrap. 

She means to tangle mine eyes too. 

’Tis not your inky brows, your black silk hiur. 

Your bugle eye-balls, nor y'our cheek of cream. Shakspeare. 

1 do, quoth h^ perceive 
My king is tangled in aAction to 

A creature of foe queen’s, lady Anne BuUen. Skakymre. 

You must lay lime to tangle her desires 
By wailful sonnets, whose composed rhimes 
Shall be full fraught with serviceable vows. Shakspeare. 

If tlioii retire, tlie dauphin, well appointed. 

Stands r. Ith the snares or war to tangle foee. Shakspeare. 

Now ly’st victorious 
Among thy slain, scif-kill’d, 

Not willingjy, but tangled in the fold 

Of dire necessity. MUton, S, A. 

Skill’d to retire, and in retiring draw 
Hearts after them, tangled iii amorous nets. Milton, P.'B. 

With subtile cobweb cheats, 

They’re catch’d in knotted law-like nets; 

In which when once they are entangled, 

The more they stir, the more they’re tangled. Dudibras. 

3. 1 o embroil; to embarrass. 

The greater it is, and the more things it is tattled withal, 
the harder it wil lie fo do it so wel. 

Wood, Tr. of Bp. Garriinrds De. Ver, Ob. (1353,) foL xliii. b. 
When my simple weakness strays. 

Tangled in forbidden ways: 
lie, my shepherd I is my guide, 

He’s before me, 011 my side. Crashim. 

To Ta'ngle. V. n. To be entangled. 

Shrubs and tangling bushes had pcvplex’d « 

All path of man or beast. Anon. 

Ta'ngle.-J* n. s. [from the verb.] 

I. A knot of things interwoven in one anothc,or 
different parts ofthc same thing per[>iexcd. 

He leading swiftly roll’d 
In tangles, and made intricate seem strait. 

To mischief swift. Milton, P, L, 

Sport with AmatyHis in the shade. 

Or with the tangles of Neiera’s hair. MUton, J^/adas,' 

O 
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a. t&om iiiflMig;] A kkid of aea-weed. 

Ta'ni8T.+ n.s. [an Imh word; an taamskrf Erse. 

' : l)r. JonnsoD. — See whether this word may not 
be derived from thanes which was commonly used 
among the Danes, and al# among the Saxohs in 
England, for a noble man and a principal officer. 
Sir James War^] A kind of captain or go- 
vernour. 

Precentlr after the death of any of tbisir captains, they 
anemble tnemsdve* to chu* mother in his stead, and nomi¬ 
nate Gommonly the next brother, and then next to him do 
they chute next of the blood to be iamt, who shall next suc¬ 
ceed him in the sud captmnry. Spmuer on Ireland. 

Ta'nistry.'J’ «. s. [from ianist.1 A succession made 
up of inheritance and election. Burke. 

The Irish hold thmr lands by taniiliy, which is no more 
than a pcnonal estate for his Nf^time that is tanist, by reason 
die is aamitted thereunto by rie^on. Spenter on Ireland. 

If the Irish be not permitted to purchase estates of freeholds, 
which mi^t descenu to thmr enfidren, must they not con¬ 
tinue their custom of "-which makes all their pos¬ 
sessions uncermin. Daeiei on Ireland. 

By the Irish custom pf Ua^try, the chieftains of every 
countn, and the chief of every sept, had no longer estate than 
for life in thdr chiefbries; 'and when their chieftains were 
dead, their sons, or next hmrs, did not succeed them, but 
their lamtlt, who were elective, and piireliased their elections 
by strong hand. Baviei on Ireland. 

Tank.*!* n. s, {tanque^ Fr.] A large cistern or 
basin. 

I saw a lank or magazine of water, a very stately work indeed. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 4.1. 

Handle your pruning knife with dexterity; go tightly to 
your business: you have cost me mueb, and must earn it: 
nere’s plentiful provision, rascal; sallmUng in tlie rardoii and 
water in the tank; and in holy days, the licking of a platter 
. of rice when you deserve it. IJrydeu, Hon Scbatl. 

Ta'skard.'I* «. f. [tanquaerd, Fr, tankaerd, Dutch; 
taneaird, Irish; probably, by a metathesis, from the 
Lat. canthams.'} A large vessel with a cover, for 
strong drink. 

Hath his tankard touch’d your brain ? 

Sure they’re fall’n asleep again. B. Jonton. 

Marius was the first who drank out of 0 silver tankard, after 
the mauner of Bacchus. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

When any calls for ale, fill the lai^est tankard cup top fulL 

Sufift. 

lVNtra 6 . 4 k n. s. [from fas. j One scorched by tlie 
beat of summer. This seems to be the meaning 
of the word in the following passage, as oppos^ 
to those who shiver in winter. Nevertheless Dr. 
Johnson him printed it lanilings and, deriving it 
from TanialuSf has defined it one seized with 
•holies of pleasure unattaiuabic.” Dr. Scott and 
Dr. Ash have hence adopted lantling. But, in 
the correct edition of Shakspearc printed in 1803, 
tanling is the word, though no pote of any various 
reading, nor any explanation, accompanies it. 

The king-^ 

Hath not deserv’d iny service, nor your loves; 

Who find in my exile the want-of Ceding, 

The certainty of this hard life; aye hopeless 
To have the courtesy your cradle promis’d. 

But to be still hot-summer’s laidings, and 

Hie shrinking slaves of wiat6r; Shaktpeare, Cywheline. 

Ta'kner. n.s. [from /a».] One whose trade is to 
tan leather. - , 

Taantrt use that lime which is newly drawn out of the kiln, 
and not slacked with water or air. Mogon. 

TA^wiriNCk# ». 5, [from To fori.] 


TAP 

1. The process preparing leather -with tan or 
bark. 

2. Hie i^ipearance or stain of a brown colour. 

Diseases and distempeu, incident lo our faces, are indns- 
triously to be cured witbwt any thought or blame of pride; 
as flushings, redness, inflammations, pimples, freckles, nigged- 
ncss, fanning, and the like. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Ilandtom. p. to;. 

Ta'npit. «. s. [froA te» and pU.'] A pit where 
leather is impregnated with bark. 

Ta'iisy.'I* n. s. [tanacetum, Lat.] 

1. An odorous plRnt. Miller. 

Strong tmuey, fennel cool. Drayton, Ptdyidb. S. 1;. 

2 . A kind of cake, of which tansy forms a principal 
part. 

In the spring time are made with the leaves hereof, {tansy,) 
newly sprung up, and with eggs, rakes or taiuie*. 

.Tnhiuon, Gerarde't Herb. {i6:i3,) p.fiyi. 

Our tansies at Easter have refcroucc to the bitter herbs. 

Selden, Table-Talk. 

Tant.# 11. s. A kind of small field-spider. Bqij. 

TA'NTALisM.'f’ «. s. [from tantalize.'] A punishment 
like that of Tantalus. 

Let his banqnctings be tanlalism ; ’ 

Let thy disdmn spurn the ilisseinblcr out. 

Beaum. and FI. JVil at Snv. Weapons. 

A lively representation of a person lying under the torments 
of Bucii a tantalum, or platonick hell. Adtlison, Spect. 

TantalizaVion.* «. s. [from tantalize.'] Act ol’ 
tantalizing; state of being tantalized. 

RozinanU-’s puns and tautalhations, iii this night’s round, 
were more irksome to the bea.st than all his other oiitridings; 
which were ever, though somewhat long first, gratified with 
tlie welcome rest of an inn. 

Gayfon, Notes on D. QuLr. (1653,) p. *.?3. 

7b TA'NTALIZE. v. a. [from Tantalus, whoso 
punishment was to starve amoii" fruits and water 
which he could not touch.] To torment by the 
shew of pleasures which cannot be reached. 

Thy vain desires, at strife 

'Within themselves, have t/mtaUz’d thy life. Drydens/ff, 

The imiid once sped was not suifered to iaiilalize the mule 
part of die commonwealth. Addison. 

Ta'ntalizer.* «. [from tantalize^ One who 

tantalizes. ^ . 

1 made, however, no discovery of my determination to this 
fair tanlalizer ; willing to allow her .ill the merit o! so generous 
an interference with her great friends on my behalf. , 

' Wttkrjield, Mem. **7. 

TJ:NTs4 MOUNT.f adj, [French.] Ef]uivalent. 

God hath inserted it into our renson^le natures; or by his 
providence hath convuj’ed it into the iniads of all men, which 
IS tantamonl unto it. " OlattvU/e, Serm. p. *86. 

If one third of our coin were gone, and men had equally 
one third less money than thejdiavc, it must bo tantamount; 
what I ’scape of one third less, another must make up. hockc. 

’T’antiVy.'^ adv, [from the note of a bunting horn, 
so expressed in articulate sounds. From tantd vi, 
says Skinner. Dr. Johnson. — The old French 
language has ienUvem, to denote an eager jierson; 

“ homme qui fcst tentc par tout ce qii’il voit; 
avid^ &c.” Roq.] ^To ride tanthy is t^ ride at 
.great speed. 

TaVtung.*!* n. s. [from TatUalm.] One seized 
with hopes of pleasure unattainable. Dr. John¬ 
son. — But see Tanuno. 

7b TAP.-f V. a; licpper, Fr.] 

1. To touch lightly; to strike gently. 



TAP 


TAR 


2. [eaeppan, Saxon; tappm^ DutdiO To pierce a 
vessel; to broach a vessel. It is used likewise 
the liquor. 

That olood, already like the pejuan, 

Hast thou lapl out, and dninkeoiPearouscd. 

Shaktpeare, Rkh.IL 
He has been lapping his liquors, while I have been spilling 
my blood. ^ AdSton. 

Wiut with patience till the tumpur becomes troublesome, 
and then tap it with'a lancet. Sharp, Surgery. 

To Tap.* v. n. To strike a gentle blow: ns, he 
tapped at the door. 

Tap.H}’ «. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A gentle blow. 

This b the right fencing grace, lap for tap, and so part fair. 

Shaktiteare, Hen.Jf'. 
Each shakes her fan with a smile, then gives her right-hand 
woman a tap upon tlie shoulder. Adduon, Sped. 

As at hot cockles once I laid me down. 

And felt the weighty band of many a clown, 

Buxoina gave n gentle tap. _ (rqy, Patforidt. 

So Hiiron-leechcs, when their patient lies 
In feverish restlessness with unclos’d eyes. 

Apply with gdhtlc strokes their osier rod. 

And tap by tap invite the sleepy god. Ilarte. 

2 . [Esepiie, Snxon.] A pipe nt which the liquor of a 
vessel is let out. 

Ever sith hntli so the Utppr yronne. 

Til that almost all empty is the tonne. Chaucer, Revr'e ProL 
A gentleman was inclined to the knight of Oasooigne’s 
distemper, upon hearing the noise of a tap running. Uerham. 
Tape. n. s. [caeppe, Saxon.] A narrow fillet or band 
of linen. ^ 

Will you buy any tape, or lace for your cap^ 

My dainty duck, my deiir-a? Shaktpeare. 

This pouch that’s ty’J with tape 
I’ll wager, that the prive shall be my due. Gay. 

On once a flock bed, but repair’d with straw. 

With tape-ty'A curtains never meant to draw. Pape. 

TA'l’ER. n. s. [capep, Saxon.] A wax candle; a 
lighu 

Get me a taper in iny study, Lucius: 

When it is lighted come and call me. Sliakspeare. 

a My daughter and little koii we’ll dress 
With rounds of waxen tapert on their heads. 

And rattles in their hands. IPtaktnrare. 

If Bin snatch the pure taper from my hand, and hold it to 
the devjl, he will only burn lib owb lingers, but slmll not rob 
me of tite reward of niy good intention. Up. Taylor. 

There the fair light. 

Like hero’s taper in the window plac’d. 

Such fate from the malignant air did find. 

As that expos’d to the Imist’rous wind. Waller. 

To see this fleet 

Heaven, as if there wanted lights above. 

For tapert made two glaring comets rise. Hryden. 

Ta'peb. adj. [from the foiro of u taper.] Kegularly 
narrowed from the bottom to the lop; pyramidal ; 


conical. 

Her taper fingers, and her panting breast. 

He praises. . ... 

From the beaver the otter differs in his teeth, which arc ca¬ 
nine s and in hb toil, which is feline, or a long taper. Grew. 

To Ta'peb. w. ». To grow gradpaily smaller. 

The back b made tapering in form of a pillar, the lower ver- 
tebres being the broadest and largest; the superior le.sser and 
lesser, ftr the greater stability of the trunk. Ray, 

Such be the dog, _ rm f i 

With fcipcring tail, thitt nimbly cuts the wind. Twketl. 


7’o Ta'peb.* v.a. 

1. To make gradually smaller. 

2. 'I’o light with tapers. 

The taper'd choir, at the late hour of prayer. 

Oft let me visit, iVarlw, Pleat, of Melancholy. 


Ta'pebwess.* n,s. [from ^per.] The'state of being 
taper. 

A Corinthian raUar has a r^btive beauty, dependent on its 
Utpemett and fehage. Shentlone on TVnte. 

TA'PESTRY. n. s. Zi^pestme, iapitserie, tapts^ Fr. 
tapelmit Lat] Cloth woven in regular figwes. 

In the desk 

That’s covered o’er with Turidsh lapedry. 

There b a purse of ducats. _ Shahpeere. 

The casements are with golden tissue spread. 

And horses’ hoofs, for earm, oilhnlken tapedry tread. Dryden. 

One room b hnng with bmediy, in which arc wrou^t the 
figures of the great persons of the family. AdditoH. 

To Ta'pestby.* V. a, [from the noun.] To adorn 
with tapestiw. 

Flowers, with which the earth is tapidred. 

Harmar, TrantL Beta, (1587,) p. *63. 
Some tap’drkd hall, or gilded bower. 

« Sir W, Janet, Palace.^ Fortune. 
Ta'pet. n. s. Itepetia. liOtio.] Worked or figured 
stuff. 

To their work they Mt, 'and each doth chase 
What story she will for her lapel take. ^tenter, 

Ta'phoose.* «.s. [fayiand kouseJ} A room in which 
beer is draw’ii and sold in small quantities: in large 
inns now usuolly called the tap. 

The talk of drunkards in faphoutet. 

Beaum. and FI. Worn. Hater. 
The degree of a taphoute or a tavern. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handtom. p. 97. 
TA'PIS.* n.s. [French.] Literally tapestry, whidi 
formerly covered tables; whence matters laid upon 
the table for discussion. 

The house of lords sate till past live at night. Lord Churchill 
and lord Godolphin wont away, and gave no votes in the mat¬ 
ter which was upon the lapit, 

Henry. Ld. Clarendon, JXary, in 1690. 

Ta'plash.* n. s. [from tap, and perhaps lasche, FV. 
slack, slow.] Poor beer; the last running of small 
beer; dregs. Still used in tlic north of England. 

Bandied up and down by the schoolmen in their taplath-diitf- 
pntes. Bp. Parker, Repr. of lieh. 'i'rampr. (1673.) p, *97. 
TA'pRoi r. n.s. [tejj and roo/.] The principal stem 
of the root. 

Some put under the trees rabed of seal, about four inches 
’ below die place where thej’ sow their seeds, a small piece of 
tile to stop the running down of the taproot, which occasions 
it to branch when it comes to the tile. Mortimer . 

TA'psTEB.'f* n. s. [tseppejie, Saxon; and r^pejciie, 
she who had tlie care of the tap in a publick-hbuse. 
Chaucer’s tapster is stated by Mr. Tyrwhitt to be a 
woman.] One whose business is to draw beer in 
an alehouse. 

The oath of n lover is no stronger than the word of a taptler; 
they are both the con&miers of false redtonings. Shaktpeare. 

Though you change your place, you need not change your 
trade: i’ll be your fayw/cr still. Shaktpeare. 

The world is come now to that pass, that the rintner and 
toptter may broach what religion they please; and the wnothc- 
carv may mingle her as he pleases. Howell, 

Though the painting grows decay’d. 

The house will never lose its trade; 

Nay, though tlie treacherous hitler Thomas 

Hangs a new angel two doors from us. Swft. 

TAR.^ «, 4-. [cape, Saxon ; terre, Teut. tiert, Danish ; 
from ioere, tyre, Swed. tffida, lignum pinguc, ex 
< quo hoc liquamen coquitur. Sercniiis.] Liquid 
pitch ; the turpentine of the pine or fir drained out 
by fire.. 

Then, foaming tar, their bridles they would champ. 

And trampling the fine element would fiercely ramp, Spenter. 
D 2 
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A man not loM a hog for a hidfi^nay worth of tae. 

Camden, Rem. 

TAiuf* n.s. [frpm for, naed in ships.] A sailor; a 
.•Hunan, in colloquial language. 

^'In lenates bold, and fierce in war, 

' * 'A land commander, and a tar. Swift, Mitc^l. 

To TAiuff" V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To smear over witli tor. 

' 1 have nointed ye, and tart*d ye with my doiArine, 

And yet the murrain sticks to ye. 

.p Realm, and FL Span, Curate, 

2. [more properly to ter or terre, as-Widiffe uses it; 
not only to distinguish it from tar, but as it is nearer 
to thee^mon; for it h not from the Gredc re^avTw, 
aa Dr. John|on would have it to be, but from the 
Sax. e^juan, 16 irritate, as Screnius, and nAi-r him 
Idr. H. To^e, has ob^rved.] To teaze; to pro- 

. voke. ^ 

There^has been much to do on both sides; and the nation 
holds it no sin to tar them on to controversy SUaksjHarc. 

Two curs shall tame each other; pride alone 
Must tar the martiffi on, as 'twere the bone. Skakspeare. 

TAB^WrULA,"^ft,ti [Italian; tarenttde, French. 
The tarantula in all likelihood derives its name 
from Tarentiaiit in. Calabria. See Drummond’s 
Trav. p. i6i.] An insect whose bite is said to be 
o^ cured by. musick. 

This word, lover, did no less pierce {loor Pyrocles then the 
ri^t tunc of munih toucheth him that is sick of the tarantula, 

Sidney. 

He thot uses the word iarardvla, without luiving any idea of 
what it stands for, means nothing at all by it. Locke. 

Tabda'tion. «. s. Itardo, Lat.] TTie act of hinder¬ 
ing or delaying. . 

TA'nnioRADOus. adj, Itardigradus, Lntin.] Moving 
slowly. 

It is but a slow and lardiermlout aninml, preying upon ad¬ 
vantage, and otherwise may M escaped, Brmvn. 

Ta'bdiiy. adv.. [from tard^.’] Slowly; sluggishly. 

He was indeed glass, 

' Whermn the noble youth did dress themselves; 

Spring thick, which nature made his blemish. 

Became the accents of the valiant: 

For those that could speak slow and tardily. 

Would turn their own perfection to abuse, « 

To seem like him. Skakipeare, lien, IV. 

Ta'rdikess. n,s. [from fard».] Slowness; siuggish- 
: ness; unwillintpcss to action or motion. 

A tarSneu in nature. 

Which often leaves the history unspokc. 

That it intends to do. Sliakipeare, K. Lear, 

Ta'bdity. n. s. \tarditas, from tardus, Lat. tardirrte, 
FrO Slowi^; want of velocity. 

Suppose some observable iardity in the motion of light, and 
then ask how we should arrive to perceive it ? y. 

Our esplicadou includes tiiiie iu the notions of velocity and 
iardity, t IHid'J/ <*» Ike SouL 

TA'RDY. adj, [tardus, Lat tardif, Fr.] . 

1. Slow; not swift. 

Nor should their age by years be ttdd, 

Whose M>u]8,«)ore swift than motion, climb, 

And check the lardy flight of time. Sandy.", Paraph. 

2 . Sluggish; ftttwilling to action or motion. 

B«md that navy whim a while before 

Provok'd the tardy English close to fij^ht; 

'' Now draw tbdr beaten vessels clo)se to shores , > 

I Af I ff** lie dar'd to shim tiie hoblues’ flight. * Dryden. 
WnM certain to o'ereome, incliu’d to save, 

7 Wy to vengeance, and with mercy brave. * Prior, 

3. Dilatory; late; tedious. 


You shall have Icttov from me to my son 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way; 

Be not ta'en tardy by unwise delay. Skakspeare, Sidt. III. 

Death he as oft accus’d 
Of terdy execution, sinn^enounc'd 
The day of his offence.* P. L. 

The tardy plants iir our cold orchards plac’d, 

Reserve their fruit for the next age’s taste: 

There a small grain in some few niosfUis will be * 

A firm, a loftv, and a spacious tree. Waller. 

Tardy of a!d, unseal thy heavy eyes. 

Awake, and with the dawning day arise. Dryden. 

You may fteely censure him for being tardy inBis payments. 

^ Aiiutknot. 

4. Unwary. A low word. 

Yield, scoundrel base, quoth she, or die, 

Thy life is mine, and liberty: 

But if thou tbiiik’st 1 took thee tardy, 

And dar’st nresumc to be so hardy. 

To tiy thy fortune o’er a-fresh. 

I’ll wave my title to thy flesh. ^ Hurras. 

5. Criminal; offending. A low word. * 

If they take them tardy, they endeavour tu humble them l>y 
way of rq>risal: tliose slips and mismanugeiueuts arc usiiulf) 
ridiculed. , Collier on Pride. 

To Ta'rdy. ». a. [larder, Fr. from the adjective.] 
To delay; to hinder. 

I chose 

Camilla for the minister, to poison 

M,v friend Polixencs; which liad lieen done. 

Blit that the good mind of Camiliu tardied 
My swift command. Skakspeare, Whit. Tale. 

Tare.*}* n. $. [from tceren, Dutch, to cuusume. 
Skinner.] ^ 

1. A weed that grows among corn. 

Through hatred of tares, the coru in tlic field of God is 
plucked up. Hooker. 

The libenil contributions such teachers met with served to 
invite more labourers, where their secd-tiiiie was tlicir harvest, 
and by sowing tares they reaped gold. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

My country neighbours begin nut to think of being in gene¬ 
ral, wluch is bring abstracted from all its inferior species, be¬ 
fore tliey come to think of the fly in their sheep, or the tares 
in their corn. Locke. 

2. The common vetch. 

A poor grain of oat, or tare, or barley. 

/’jmc. Arc. of E, Cttill, 
TARE. n. s. [French.] A mercantile word denoting 
the weight of any thing containing a commodity; 
also the allowance made for it. - * 


Tare, preterite of tear. 

The women beat dieir breasts, their cheeks they tare. 

Diydeu. 

Targe. In. s. [cap^ cap^a, Saxon; targe, Itauan; 
Ta'rget. 3 targe, French; tartan, Welsh, which 
seems the original of the rest; an taargett, Erse.] 
A kind of buckler'or shield borne on the left ann. 


It seems to be commonj^ used for a defensive 
weapon^ less in circumferwde than a shield. 

Glancing on his helmet made a large 
And open gash therein, were not hitiarge 
That broke the violence. Spenser. 

1 totft ali their seven poii^' in my target. Skakspeare.. 
Ueneeforyard will I bear 

Upon my target three &ir sbimng suns, ^dkspeare. Hen. VI. 

The, arms she usetb most is the target, te,^shroud herself 
amter, and fence uway the blow. HowHtl, Engl. Teap. 

^ Those leaves 

Tto* gather'd, broad as Amazonian targe. Jililton, P. L. 

Ine Greeks the gates approach’d, their targets cast 
Over their heads, some scaling-ladders plac’d 
Against the Widls. Dcrham, 

Targeti'eb.' «. t. [from targetf\ One armed with a 
target. 
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Forhonemen mdSorlargetien none could vntli him compare. 

Chapman, 

TJ^BGVM.^ n. s. [.Dl3"in!] A paraphrase on 
Scripture in the Chaldee language. 

This seed, there spoken of, is Ohnst, as both the targums ex- 
|K>and it. ^ Patrick on Gen. iii. 15. 

Ta'rgumist.* n, s, [from iargm .2 A writer in tlie 
targums. 

Jonathan or Onkelos the iargumuli were of cleaner lun- 
RunBO- Milton, Apot.for Smeetymn. 

Ta'riff. «.». [perhaps a Spanish word; tarij\¥t,'] 
A cartel of comuierce. 

This branch of our trade was regulated by a tariff, or de¬ 
claration of tile duties of import and export. Adduson. 

Tahn.'I' n. s. [/irttti'w, Ict'lmidick.] A bog; a fen; 
a marsii; a pool; u (juagmire. 

A pasture overflowed with water, not murh unlike a tom or 
lough, whence the grass b)’ the superfluity of an oleaginous 
moisture degenerates into eonrse piles. 

^ i Jiajf, Co/lecl. 0/Eng. Words, n,tiy. 

ThTA'RNISII. V. a. [fw/i/r, Fr.] To sully ; to 
soil; to TiKike not bright. 

Let him pray for resolution, that he may discover nothing 
that may discredit the cause, lamis/i the glory, and weaken the 
example of the sufleriiig. CoUirr. 

Low waves the rooted forest, vex’d, and shetls 
What of its tarnish’d honours yet remain. Thomson. 

To Ta'hniSH. 71. M. To lose brightness. 

If a fine objert should tarnish by having a great many see it, 
or the nmsiek shnulil run mostly into one man’s cars, these 
satisfaetions would be made inelosure. CoUier of Knvy, 

TAiilM'wi.iNG.'f' n, s. [from far.} 

1. Hempen cloth smeared with tnr. 

Some the gall’d ropes with dauby marling bind. 

Or searcloth masts with strong torpaiv/ing coats. Vrydeu. 

2. A sailor. 

Lawson was the man of whose jtplgeinent tiic duke had the 
best esteem: and he was, in truth, of a iimn of that breeding, 
(fur lie was a (lerfect tarymwlin,) a very extraordinary person: 
he. understood his prolessiuu incainpiirubl^ well, spake clearly 
and pi.rtincntly. Ld. Chmudon, Life, ii. ^78. 

Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of this age, bat 
the making a living tarjmwUn and a swabber the hero of a 

• tragedy ? Dennis. 

Ta'hracjon. n. s. A jilant called hcrli-dragon. 

Ta'iiuiANCE. n.s. \ixo\i\ tarty.} Stay; delay; per¬ 
haps sojourn. 

Disjiateli me hence; 

Come, answer not ; but do it presently, 

I am impatient of my larriancc. Shaksprorr. 

• Ta'iihier. m. s. [This should be written lerrier, from 
terre, French, the earth.] A sota <if small dog, that 
hunts the fox or otter out of his hole. 

The fox is earthed; but 1 shall send my two larrUrs in after 
him. Drpdiv. 

TA'uBiER.'t* «. «• [front tarry.} One that larrit^ or 
stays; one that waits; whatever delays or puts off. 

He is oftentimes callwl pf them Fabhis Ciinctator, that is to 
sav, the iarrier and dclaicr. Sir T, Jilt/nl, Gov. fol. 75. 

‘Writs of error are the tarriers that keep his client undoing 
somewhat the longer. Overbury, Charaet. M. 7. b. 

syTo TA'RRY.-f- »• »• French. Kilian refers 

both the French and our word to the Teut. 

Iraegherty to delay; by metathesis therefore tarry.} 

^ To stay ;4o continue in a place. 

^ Tarry I here, I but attend on death; , 

But fly t hfBcc, I fly away from liffc Shdkspeare. 

I yet am tender, young, and full of fear. 

And dare not die, but fam would tarry here. Dryden. 

2 . To delay; to be long in coming. 

Thou art my deliverer, make no tarrying, O Cod. pa/ms. 

Who hath woe and redness of eyes? they that tarry long at 
the wine. /’roe. xxiii. 30. 


TAR 

3. To wait; to expect attehdii^. 

7 \irry ye here for us until we come again. Bsvd, xxiv. 14. 

To Ta'rry. ». 'a. To wait for. 

I will go drink with you, but I cannot tarry dinner. 

Shakspeam. 

Ta'rry.# adj. [from tar.} Consisting of tar; re¬ 
sembling tar. 

Foul tarty spittle tutubling with their tongue 
On their raw leather lips. More, Song of the Soul, iii. iii. 43. 

IVnsEL.'f* n. $. A kind oi^hawk. See Tassel. 

A falc’ncr Henry is, when Emma hawks; * 

With her of tarsefs and of lures he talks. Prior, 

Ta'rsus, w. s, [ragar®'; tarsct Fr.] The space be¬ 
twixt the lower end of the focil bones of the le^, 
and the beginning of tlie five lod| bones that are 
jointed with, and bear up, the toes; it comprises 
seven bones and the throe Ossa cunoiformia. Diet: 

An obscure motion, where the conjunction is called synau- 
tbrusis; as, in joining the tarsus to the metatarsus. Wiseman. 

'FART.-J* adJ. [oeape, Saxon; taertig, Dutch.] 

1. Sour; acid |> acidulated; sharp of taste. 

She called for a goblette, whercinto she did powre a quantitie 
of very tart viii^ar. Sir T. iEfyot, Gov. fol. 193. b. 

Of the best wines you make your tartest vinegar. 

Howell, Instr. For. Trav. p. 105. 

2. Sharp; keen; severe. 

Why so tart a favour 

To tnjliip<‘.t such goutl tidings ? Shakspeare. 

When his luiinoiirs grew tart,'’P»' being now in the lees of 
favour, they brake forth into certain sudden excesses. Watton. 

Tart. n. s. {tartc, French; tarlOf Italian; taart, 
Danish.] A small pie of fruit. 

Figures, with divers coloured earths, under the windows of 
tlie house on that siile near which the garden stands, be but 
toys; you may sec as good sights in tarts. Jiacou, Ess, 

Ta'rtane. n. s. Itartana, Italian; fartane, Fr.] A 
vessel much used in the Mediterranean, with one 
mast and a three-cornered sail. 

1 set out from Marseilles to Genua in a lartane, and arrived 
late at a small French port called Cassis. * Addison, 

TA'IITAR.*!* n.s. [tartartis, Lat.] 

1. Ilcll. A word used by the old {loets, now ob¬ 
solete. 

With this tile damned ghosts he govemeth. 

And furies rules, and /artare tcniperedi. Spenser. 

He’s in tartar limbo worse than hell; 

A devil in an everlasting garment hath him, 

. One whose hard heart is button’d up with steel. Shakspeare. 

2. Ifartrey Fr.] Tartar is what sticks to wine casks, 

like a hard stone, either white or red, os the colour 
of the wine from whence it comes: the white is 
preferable, as containing less dross or earthy parts: 
the b(fst comes from Germany, and is the tartar of 
the Rlicnisli wine. (luinty. 

The fermented juice of grapes is partly turned into liquid 
drops or lees, mid partly into that crust or dry ieculency that 
is coniiiiunly raliccl tartar ; and this tartar may by the fire be 
diviiled into five differing substances, four of which are not 
acid, and the other not so uianifestly acid as the tartar itself. 

A Boyle. 

3 . To catch a Tartar. See the fifteenth sense of 
To Catch. 

'Farta'rean. adj. [tatiarus, Lat] Hlllish. 

His throne mix’d with tartareau sulphur. Miflon, 

Tarta'reous. adj. [from tartar.} 

1. Consisting of tartar. 

In frfflts, the tartareons parts of tb« sap arc thrown upon the 
fibres designed for the stone, and the oily upon the seed within 
it. Grew, Cosmol, 

2. llcllish. 
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'ne g£ God downward pui^^d 

TheDU sik tarlareou* cold infernal oregi, 

Adve^ to Ufe. JIfifloa, P. L. 

TartabizACTION.# «. s. [from To tatiarize.2 The 
act of forming tartar. 

By dissolution of one street, utd conci^on of another; 
In raporation and uraporation; by 8ublin)ation> and predpita* 
tion or tartariuUim, Pibli^h. Bml. i. 438. 

To Ahtari'ze. ». a. [from tartar.'] To impregnate 
witli tartar. 

Ta^rtabods.’I* a^. [from tartar.'] Containing tar¬ 
tar ; consisting of tartar. 

The asperity of tartarmu salts, and the fiery acrimony of 
alkaline salts, irritadn^ and woniiding the nerves, produce nas¬ 
cent passions a^ anxieties in the soul. 

“ ' Bp. Berkeley, Siris, § 86 . 

Ta'rtlv. adv. [from fart.] 

1. Sharply; sourly; with acidity. 

2. Sharply; with poignancy'; with severity. 

Seneca, an ingenious and sententious writer, was by Cnligula 
lartfy cnllied arena tine ealce, sand without lime. IValker, 

3 . With sourneffi of aspect. „ 

How tartly that gentleman looks 1 
—He is of a veiy mdancholy disposition. Shakqtearr^ 


Ta'rtness. n. 5. [from tert.^ 

1. Sharpness; sourness; acidity. 

Of these sweets put in three gallons, more or less, into an 
hogshead, as the tartnens of your cyder requires. Morlinter. 

2 . I^umess of temper: poignancy otlonguage. 

They cannot be too swciit for the king’s lartneu. 

Shaktpearr. 

Ta'^rtish.# adj. [from tart.] Somewhat tart. Ikoll. 
Ta^btofish.# adj. [from tartufci Fr. a puritan, a 
hypocrite, “ Jamais tartufe ne fat honnete hom- 
me." Ridielet.] Perhaps p^ise; formal; or 
morose. In some parts of Scotland, it is sour, 
sullen, stubborn. See Jamieson. 

God help her, said I; she has some mother-in-law, or ter- 
tufiA aunt, or nonsensical old woman, to consult upon the 
occasion as v’ellAsi myself. Stemc. 

TASK. n. s. [fosedr, French; tassa, Italian.] 

1. Something to be done imposed by another. 

Relieves me from my iatk of servile toil 
Daily in the common prison else enjoin’d me. Milton, S. A. 

2 . Employment; business. 

His mental powers were equal to greater iatki. Atterbitry. 
No happier task these faded pursue, 

To read and weep is all they now cm do. _ Pope. 

3. To take to Task. To reprove; to reprimand. 

A holy man took a seddier to ta*k upon the tulnect of his 
profession. L’Earange. 

He discovered some remains of his nature when he met with 
a football, for which Sir Roger took him to tatk. Adiliton. 
To Task. v. a. [from the noun.] To burthen with 
som^ing to be done. 

Forth ho goes, 

Like to a harvestman, that’s task'd to mow. 

Or all, or lose his hire. Shakspeare, Coriol, 

Somethings of weight. 

That tatk our thoughts, concerning us and France. 

Skaktpearm, 

I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was craftily 
quailed too; and behold what innowation it makes here. 1 
am unfortunalMU ihe mfirmity, and dare not tatk my weak- 
new with any mBre. Shak^yeare, Othello, 

Divert thy thoughts at home. 

There tatk thy minds, and exercise the loom. Dryden. 


I. One whd imposes tasks. 

dUft ii,lf 1 hove^ce to pse it so, 
Aa Vhr in my great tatkauuter'i eye. 


MUIoh, Sonn. 


The service of sin it perfect davery; and he who.will pay 
obedience to the commands of it, shall find it an bniensonam 
toilwuMrer, and an unmeasurable exactor. , thuak. 

Hear, ye sullen powers below; 

Hear, ye tatken of the dead. * Dryden and Lee. 

2. One who undert^es a task, as a day-labourer: 
this is a colloquiaf use of taskert 

TA'SSEL. n. s. [fasse, French; tasselusy low Latin.] 
An ornamental bunch of silk, or glittering sub¬ 
stances. 


Then took the squire an horn of biisle small. 

Which hui^ adown his side in twisted gold, 

And tattclt gay. Spenter, 

Their heads are tricked with imsds and flowers. Sondyt. 

IVssEU* M. 5 . [properly tercel or tiet'cel .• Ital. ter-, 
stialo: which name it is said to have obtained, be¬ 
cause it is a tierce or third, less than the female. 
See Stevens’s Note on Sliakspeare’s l^m. and Jul.] 
The male of the gossh.nwk. * ♦ 

A fenrfiiU dove— 

Hadng fer off espyde n lattrU-gmU Spenter, F. Q. 

O, for n falconer’s voice. 

To lure tiiis raMcZ-gentle back again ! 

Shakspeare, Bom. and Jul.. 
When hawks lay tlmcc eggs, the fii-st produceth a fonmic and 
large hawk, the second of a iniddlrr sort, and the third a 
smmler bird lerceUene or lattel of the male sex. 


Sir ' 2 ', Brown, A fitcrll, p. nj. 

Ta'ssel. 7 «. s. Icardtm fuUonius.] An liei b. See 

Ta'zel. 5 Teazle. Ainsworth. 

TA'ssELED.'f- adj. [from tassel,] Adorned with 
tassels. 

A purse of lethcr —taiteled v'ltli silk. Chancer, Mill. Tale. 

Early ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the slumbering leaves, or iattel'd horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haste 1 al i about Milton, Arcades. 

Ta'sses. «. s, Armobr for the thighs. Ainsmni.h. 

Ta'stable. adj. That may tasted; savoury; relishing. 

Their distilled oils are fluid, volatile and tastahlc. Boyle. 

To TASTE.'f' V. a. [taster, to try, French. Dr. 
Johnson.—The old Frcucli word taster is to handle, 
to feel, to touch, as the Germ, nnd Tout. taste% 
from which Kilian ^nd Wachtcr derive tlio French; 
and the latter deduces the word from talse, the 
hand. Tastc-vin Cotgrave culls a broker for wine- 
merchants. Ricbclct shews taster, under the form 
of tdter, as common in the sense of perceiving by 
the palate: “ tdter du vin, de la biere, &c.” Diet. 


'< 585 -] 

1. To perceive and distinguish by the palate. 

The ruler of the feast tailed the water made wiue. 

St. John, ii. 

2. To try by tlie mputh; to eat at least in a small 
quantity. 

Bold deed to tatie it underl^ to touch. Afilfon, P, L. 

3. To essay first. , «,• 

Koscetes was seldom permitted to cat any other meat but 
such as the prince before tatted of. Knulkt. 

Thou and I marching before our troops 
II^ taste fate to them, mow. them out a passage. '' Drydent 

4. To' obtain pleasure from. 

So shaft thou be demis’d, fair maid. 

When by the sated lover tasted; . 1 

W^first ne did with tears invade, # 

.IS Sntl afterwards with scorn be wasted. Carew. 

5. 'Bo feel; to haye perception of. 

Be«hoald taste death for eveiy man. Jfeh. ii. 9. 

6. To r^di Hitelkctually; to approve. 

Thou, AdiM, wilt fwte no pleasure. MiUon, P. L. 

To Taste. ».«. 

I. To try by the mouth to eat. 



T A S 

Of tfaif tree we may not tat/e nor toueli. MUoh, P. L. 
%. To have a smack; to produce on the palate a par> 
ticular sensation. 

When the mouth is out of taste, it makcth things toHe bitter 
and loathsome, but nercr sweet. Baron, Nat, Hkl, 

When klne feed upon wild j^lick, thar milk tasteth of it 

If your butter tattet of brass, it is your master’s fault, who 
snil not allow a silver saucepan. Saift, 

3. To distinguish mtellcctually. 

Scholars, when good sense describing. 

Call it tasling and imbibing. Sunft. 

4. To be tinctured, or receive some quality or cha¬ 
racter. 

Ev’ry idle, nice, and wanton reason 
Shall, to the king, Uute of this action. Shehjieare. 

5. To try the relish of any thing. 

The body’s life with meats and air is fed. 

Therefore the soul doth iisc the taiiiing power 

i n veins, winch through the tongue and palate spread, 
tingnish every relish aweet and sour, Davies. 

6 . To have pciTc-ptiun of. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths; 

The valiant never tor/e of death but once. Sliaispeare. 

The lasliiig of death touched the righteous also, and there 
was a destruction of the imdtitudciii the wilderness. 

Wisdom 0/Sol. 

7. To take to be enjoyed. 

What hither brought us ^ not hope luirc to lasle 
Of pleasure. Millou, P. L. 

Of niiUire’s liounty men forbore to taste. 

And the best portion of the earth lay waste. Waller, 

8 . To enjoy sparingly. 

This lierv game your active youth maintiun’d. 

Nut yet by years extingiiisli’d, though resteiin’d; 

You season still with spurts your serious hours, 

For itge but tastes of pltTaSures, youth devours. Drj/drji. 

Taste, n. s, [frotn the verb.] 

I. Tbe net of tasting; giutatioii. 

Best of fruits, whose taste gave elocution. Milton, P. Z., 

2. Thi, sense by wbicb tbe relisli of any tiling on tlie 
palate is perceived. 

Bees delight mure in one floaer than another, and therefore 
♦ have taste. Bacon, Xat, Hist. 

lleiicueii's of taste, sight, smell. Milton, P. L. 

The tardy plants in our cold orcliards plac’d, 

Reserve their fruit for the next age’s taste. Waller. 

3. Sensibility; pereejition. 

I have almost forgot the taste of fears: 

The time has been, inv senses would have cool’d 
To litar a night shriek. Slusispeare, Maebrth. 

Mnsick in the close. 

As the last taste of sweets is sweetest last. Sliakspeare, llieh. It. 

4. That sensation wbicb all things taken into tlie 
tiioulb give particularly to tbe tongue, the jiiijiilltr of 
wbicb are tbe principal instruments bercoll (iftiticyi. 

Mamia was like coriander seed, white; and the taste of it 
was like wafers made with hon^'. J'.-tod. xvi. j i. 

Hioiigh tliere lie a greatiVancty of tastes, yet, as in smells, 
they have only some few general names. Locke. 

5. Intellectual rclisb or discermnenl. 

Seeing they pretend no quarrel at other psalms which are in 
like, manner appointed to be daily rcrnl, why do these so imich 
offend and displease theirit Hooker. 

Sion’s songs to all true pistes execlling. 

Where God is prais’d aright. MU ton, P. It, 

* I have no taste 

bf popular applause. Dryden, Span. Friar. 

As he had no taste of true glory, wc sec him equipMd hko 
an Hcreule*, with a club and a liotrs skin. Addison. 

This metaphor would not have been so gen«*al, had there 
not been a conformity between the mental taste and that sen¬ 
sitive taste wWch gives us a relish of every flavour. Addison. 
Your way of life, in my taste, wLllhe the best. Pope. 

How ill a taste for wit and sense prevmls in the world. Swift, 


TAT 

Pleasure results from a sense to disemrn, and a taste to be 
affected with beauty. Seed, Serm. 

However contradictory it may be in ^metiy, it is true in 
taste, thm many little things will not make a great one. 

Bcynoldi, 

6 . An essay; a trial; an experiment. Not in use. 

I hope, for my brotbear’s justification, he wrote this as an 
essay or taste of my-virtue. SAakspeare, 

7. A small portibn given as a specimen. 

They thought it not sfife to resolve, till they had «taste of 
the people’s inclination. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Besides the prayers mentioned, I shall give only a taste of 
some few recommended to devout persons in the mahiiais and 
offices. StiOingJlcet, 

Ta'steo. adj. [from taste.^ Having a particular 
relish. ^ 

Coleworts prosper exceedingly, and are better tasted, if 
watered with suit wnter. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

TAVrEFUL.-!* adJ, Itaste and ftdl .2 High relished; 
savoury. 

A sliarp kind of sourness in sauces is esteemed pleasing and 
tasteful. Bp. Hedl, Retu.p. i% 6 . 

Musick of sighs thou shalt not hear. 

Nor drink one lover’s tasUful tear.. C'oudry. 

Not laslcftd herbs that in these gardens rise. 

Which the kind soil with milky sap supplies. 

Can move. Pope. 

TA'sTKEKss.'f' adj. [from taste^ 

1. Having 110 power of perceiving taste. 

2. Having no rdisb or power of stimulating tbe 
jiiilate; insipid. 

By depurating chemical oils, and reducing them to an elc- 
niciitury simplicity, they could never he made tasteless, Boyle. 

3. Haying no power of giving pltaisure; insipid. 

If by his manner of writUK a critick is heavy and tasteless, 
I throw aside his criricisins. ” Addison, Speet. 

The understanding cannot, by its natural light, discover 
spiritual truths; and tbe corruption of our will and affections 
renders them tasteless and insipid to us. Rogers, Serm. 

4. Having no intellectual gust. 

With lul his faults, [as a prose-writer,] and exclusive of his 
character as a poet, he [Milton] must ever remain the only 
learned author of that tasteless age in which be fiourisliad. 

, Orrery on Sii^, p. 117. 

TA'sTELEKSNESs.'f” «. s. [flrom tostekss.^ 

1. Insipidity; want of relish. 

They arc tainted with that creature vanity, a tastelessness 
(as it were) that is in idl created pleasure or profit external. 

WAUlock, Mann, if the Enff. (1634,) p. *37. 

2. Want of perception of taste. 

3. Want of intellectual relish. St 

The work of writing notes is performed by railing at the 

stupidity, iiegligeiicc, ignorance, and asinine tastelessness of 
the funner editors. Swift, Lett. 

Ta'ster. n. s. Ifasteur, Fr. from iasle.'} , 

1. One who takes tbe first essay of fo^. 

Fair hope! oiir eatlier heaven I by thee 
Young time is taster to eternity. Crasliaw. 

Says the fly. Are not all places open to me? Am not I the 
ta.Hter to princes in all tlieir entertainments ? L'Estrange. 

Thy tutor lie thy taster, ere thoii eat. 

There’s poison in thy drink, and in tliy meat. Drydcn. 

Anicius, here, the taster of tiic town. 

Feeds twice a-week, to settle their renown. Young, 

2. A dram cup. Ainsworth. 

TA'sTy.* adj. [from taste."} ExprcasIB or done so 
as to shew intdlcctual relish: a modem word. 

To TA'TTER. v. a. [cotmpnn, Saxon.] To to.nr; 
to rend; to make ragged. Tattered is perhaps 
more properly an adjcct^c. 

Through tatter’d clonths small vices Jo appear. 

Robes aud furr’d gowns hide all. S^speare, K. Lear. 
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Ajt«pOdieca» late I noted 
iKt^M^dveoSi, wkb overwhelining Inows, 

CidApg of nmplai Staktpeare, Som.andJul. 

Wbere wavM tte ttUUr'd ensigns of R^air, 

A jptwning ruin hanjts. Pope. 

Little tyrants rag’d. 

Tore from cold wintiy limbs the tattered weed. Thomson. 

Here Satan vanish’d—he had fresh commands. 

And knew- his puint was in able hands; 

Aiwnow, tlie treasorc found, and matron’s store, 

Sought other olgects than the tatter'd poor. Harte. 

Ta'tteb. n. s. [from the verb.] A rng; a flutter¬ 
ing rag. 

JUS teble holds, from him that sits upon the throne, to 
the poor devil that has scarce a tatter. VEstrange. 

TATTEaDEMA'uoN.'t* «. s. [from tatter.^ A ragged 
fellow. “ ■' 

Numbers of poor French talterdmallians, being as it were 
the scum of the country* 

’ tlouell, Instr, For. Tran. (164s,) p. 84. 

As a poor fellow was trudging in a bitter cold morning with 
never a rag, a sparic that was warm clad called to this latter, 
dentation, how he could endure tins weather ? L'Estrange^ 


To TA'Tl’LE. V. n. \tateretif Dutch.] To prate; 
to talk idly; to use mauy words with little 
meaning. 

He stands on terms of honourable mind, 

Ne will be carried with hve^ common wind 
Of courts inconstant inutalnlity, 

Ne after every lutlling fable fly. Spenser. 

The one is too like on image, and says nothing; and the 
other teo like my lady’s eldest son, evermore tattling. 

^akspeare. 

Excuse it by the tattling quality of age, which is always 
narrative. Dri/dcn. 

The world is forward enough to tattle of them. _ iMeke. 

The French language is extrtlktely proper to tattle in; it is 
made up of so much repetition and coro|>liment. Addison. 

Ta'ttu:. fc. s..[ from the verb.] Prate; idle chat; 
trifling talk. 

They asked her,*how she lik’d the play ? 

Then told tiic tattle of the day. Sa/ift, MiscelL 

Such UMle often entertains, 

My lord and me as far as Staines. SvAfl. 

A young academick shall dwell upon trade and politicks in 
a dictatorial stile, while at the same time persons well skilled 
in those diflerent subjects hear the impertinent talUc with a 
just contempt. H'alts on the Mind, 

Ta'tti.er. II. s. [from taitte .2 An idle talker; a 
. prater. 

Going from bouse to house, tattlers, busy bodies, which 
m the canker and rust of idleness, as idleness is the rust of 
tme, are reproved by the qmstle. £p. 7 'aplor. 

Tatto'p. «. s. [from tapotez tom, Fr.] The -bent 
of drum by which soldiers are warned to their 


qiiartcars. 

All those whose hearts are loose and low, 

Start if they hear Imt the tatto. Prior., 

TA'VERN. «. s. Ifatmte, Fr. iaberna, Latin.] A 
house where wine is sold, and drinkers arc enter¬ 
tained. * 

Enquire at London, 'mong the tavenu there; 

For there they say he daily doth frequent, 

With iinrestraineu loose companions. Shahggearc, Rich. II. 

You Uudl be called to no more payments; fear no more 
tanem 1^1*, w^ch arc often the sadness of parting, as the 
procumg'cif mirth. Shakspeare, CymbeUne. 

To reform the vices pf this town, aU taverns and alehouses 
th^d be obliged to dismiss their company by twelve at night, 
•ad no woman suflhrcd to enter any tavern or alehouse. Swift. 

Ta'vesitkb. tfrom tavern man or keep; 

TAftrBWkECMEBi'f -tobernarius. Lot. tavemier, Fr.] 

TaVuhman^, One fvbo keeps a tavern. 


After local names, the most in number have be^ derived 
from occupations; as tailor, araher, taverner. Cam^. 

Ta'vsbning.# n.s, [from tavern,'} Ac^of frosting 
at taverns. ^ 

The misrule of our tavemingt. Bp. Hatt, S<a, ii. 1. 

Taught, preterite and part, pgssive of teack. 

All thy children shall be taught of the Lord. lea. liv. xy. 
How hast thou satisfy’d me, taught to Kve. ilGAini. 

71 * TAUNT.-f* w. a. [tanser^ Fr. Skinner. Tanden, 
Dutch, to shew teeth. Minsheu. And thus Sere- 
niiis refers it to the ancient word tand, dcn% a 
tooth; tanna, Iccl. dentibus mondere, carpere; not 
without oflbring also to notice the Swed. demta, 
which means to censure, to biami'.] 

1. To reproach; to insult; to revile; toridicnle; to 
treat with insolence and contuiiiciics. 

When I hgd at my pleasure taunted her. 

She in mild terms be^’d my patience. Shakspeare 

The bitterness and stings of taKut/Kg jealousy. 

Vexatious days, and jarriug joyless ni^ts, 

Have driv’n him forth. Rowe, .Jane Shore. 

2 . To exprobrate; to mention with upbraiding. 

Rail thou in Fulvia’s phrase, and taunt my faults 

Wth such full licence. Shakspeare, Ant. and C/eop, 

Taunt, n. x. [from the verb.] Insult; scofl'; reproach; 
ridicule. 

With scoflii and scorns, and contumelious taunts. 

In open raarket'pl'jcc produc’d they me, 

To be a piiblick spectiulc. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

Julian Ihouglit it more eflcctiml to persecute the Christians 
by temuts and ironies, than by tortures. Gov. of the Tongue. 

He, by vile bands to common use debas’d. 

Shall send them flowing round bis druidten feast, 

W'itb sacrilegious taunt and implbus jest. Prior. 

TA'oNTEH.'f' «. .V. [from tawit.} One who taunts, 
reproaches, or insults. Hidoct, and SAa-wood, 

Ta'ontingly. adv. [from tawitirijr.} With insult; 
scoffingly; wiili contumely ami exprobration. 

It launtiugly replied 

To tb* discontented memiters, lb’ mutinous parts, 

That envied bis reempt. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

Tbe wanton goddess view’d tbe warlike maid 
From head to foot,^and#unttng/v she said. Prior, 

Taurico'rnous. at^. [taunts anti camn, Lat.] Having 
horns like a bull. - 

Their descriptions must be relative, or the taurkomous pi(^. 
tnre of the one the same with the other. Broum. 

TAURUS.^ n.s. [Latin.] Tlie second sign tn the 
zodiack. 

Were we not born under Taurus ? Suikfpeare, Tie. Night. 
TAUTOi.o'GicAJ..'f' adj. [tautologique, Fr. from tauto. 
louy.} Repeating the same thing. 

Pleonasms of words; tauldog^al repettitions. 

Burton, Anal, of Mel. Pref. 

TAUToToGisT.-f- «. s. [from, tautologize,} One who 
repeats the same thing. 

To Tauto'logize.* p. n, [from tauiologtf.} To re¬ 
peat the same thing. , 

That in this brief description the wise man .should tautologize, 
is not to be supposed. Smith on Old Age, (ifl66;)|l. ay. 

TAUTO'LOGY. n. s. [rauloAoy/*; raSra and ; 
tautologie, Fr.] Repetition of the same word8,'°'or 
of the same sense in difll-rent worils. 

All science is not tautology { tbe lost ages have shewmus, 
what antiquity never saw, in a dream. . Glanvilte^ Steps. 

Saint Andre’s feet ne’er kept more equal time, 

Not ev’n t^e feet of thy own Psyche’s rhime; 

Thou^ tfa^ in numbers as in sense excel. 

So jiut, so like tautology, they foil. Drydn. 
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Eveiv pa|^ nddresMd to our beautiful incen^ariet, Hntb 
been fitica with difibrent connderationa, that enemies may not 
accuse me of UaUdogjf. Jdditon, Freeholder. 

To TAW.-f- v.a. Itpuaoen, Dutch; taptan, Saxon.] 
To dress white leather commonly called alum 
leather, in contradistinction from tan leather, that 
which is dressed with bark. 

He’s to be made more tractable, I doubt not: —a 
ns, if they law him as they do whit-leather 
Upon an iron, or beat him soft like stock-fish. 

Beaum, and FI. Caplmn. 

Taw. n. s. A marble to play with. 

Trembling I've seen thee 

Mix with the children as they play'd at tew; ** - 
Nor fear the marbles as they bounding flew, 

^ Marbles to them, but rolling rodts to you. Swift, 

TA^woniLV.# aeh, [from fawdry.] In a tawdry manner. 
Pulteney uses it in a letter to Swift. 

TA'wDBiNEss.'f' B. s. [from tawtby .2 Tinsel finery; 
finery ostentatious, without elegance. 

There was a kind of lawdrmeu in thmr habits. 

Moral State of Engl. (1670,) p. 161. 

A clumsy beau makes his unOTacefulness mpmr the more 
ungraceful by his tawdrineu of dress. Bichardum, Ckuritta. 

TA'WDRY. at^. [from Stawdrey, Saint Awdrey, or 
Saint Etbeldred, as the things bought at Saint 
Etheldred’s fair. Henshaw, Skinner.] Meanly 
slicwy^ splendid without cost; fine without grace; 
slicwy without elegance. It is used both of things 
and of peesons wearing them. 

Bind your fillets fast, 

And gird in your waste. 

For more fineness, with a fawdrie lace. Spenter, Shep. Cal. 

He has a kind of coxcomb upon his crown, and a few 
Uuodru feathers. * L’Eitrange. 

Old Romulus and father Mars look down, ) 

Your herdsman primitive, your homely clown, > 

Is turn’d a beau in a loose tawdry gown, ) Eryden, Jm. 

He rails from morning to night at csscnced fops and tawdry 
courtiers. Addiion, Sped. 

Hei eyes were wan and eager, her dress thin and tawdry, her 
mien genteel and chlldisli. Mdditon, Sped. 

Ta'wdby.'^ r. s. a slight ornament; a kind of neck¬ 
lace worn by country wenches. Drayton, marginal 
note, Polyolb. S. 2. 

Not the smallest beck. 

But with white pebbles makes her tawdries for her neck. 

, Drayton. 

Ta'wed.# part. adj. [from fate.] Of the colour of 
tan; embrowned. 

His knuckles knobb’d, his fiesh deep dented in, 

With tawed hand^ and hard ytanned skin, 

SackviUc, Induct. Mir. for Mag. 

TA'wF.B.'f* n. s. [from taw ; Sax. eapepe.] A dresser 
of leather. Barret. 

Ta'wny. adj. [tanif tannic Fr.] Yellow, like things 
tanned. 

This child of fancy that arihadcr hi;^t. 

For interim to our studies shall relate. 

In h^-born words, the worth of many a knight 
From tawny Spain, lost in the world’s delwte. Shakspeare. 

£urus his body must be drawn the colour of the laumy 
Moor, upon his head a red sun. Peacham. 

n» tawUy Hon paaring to get free. MUton, P.L. 

Whilst they make the river Senc^ to bound the Moors, so 
that, op the south side they afe black, on the other only tawny, 
tbCT seem not to iteive it from the sun. Brown. 

where’s the worth that sets this people up 
Above your own Numidia’i tawny sons? Addison, Cato. 

TAX.*f* n. s. [tdsgt Welsh; taxe, Fr. taxet Dutch.] 

I. An impost; a tribute imposed: ao excise; a tallage. 

He, says Horace, biung the son of a too gatherer or oallector, 
smalls everywhere of the meanness of his mrth. Dryden. 

VOl- ▼. 


With wars and taaas othem waste their own. 

And houses bum, and houihold gods deface 

To drink in boiris which glittmiiw gems enchase. Dryden. 

The tar upon tillage was two shillings in the pound in arable 
land, and four in pUmtetions: this tax was oftm levied in kind 
upon com, and colled decnmse at tithes. Jriutkiud. 

2. [taxo, Lat] Char^; censure. 

Fly fiw from hence . 

All private tasees, and immodest phrases. 

Whatever may but shew like viemua ; 

For wicked mirth never true pleasure brings^ 

But honest minds arc pleas’d with honest thum 

Beaum, and FI. Xn. Bam. Pestle. 

He eoidd not without grief of hearty and without some tax 
upon hinuclf and his mlmsters for the not exeeuting the laws, 
look upon the bold licence of some pan^leU. Ckrenden. 

3. Itaxa, low Lab] Task; lesson to be learned. 
Obsolete. 

At the archdeacon’s viidtation, the archdeacon shall appoint 
the curate to certain tasws of the New Testament, to be conned 
without book; and at their next synod to exact a rehearsal of 
them. Artides qf Bed. Fisitation and Inquiry, 1564. 

To Tax. v. a. [faxery Fr. from the noon.] 

1. To load with impmts. ^ 

Jehoiakim gave the diver and gold to nuuaoh, but he taxed 
the land to give the moni^. % Kings, xxiii. 35. 

2. ITaxOy Lat] To charge; to censure; to accuse. 
It has of or withy and sometimes jfbr, beibre the 
fault imputed, and is used both of persons and 

' things. 

How many bath he kUied ? 1 promised to eat afi of his 

killing.-Niece, j^ou tax dgnior Benedick too much; but 

he’ll be meet with you. Shakspeare. 

1 am not justly to be taxed udUi any presumption fiir med¬ 
dling with matters whwen 1 have no deaHng. Xalegh. 

Tax not divine disposal, wjsest men 
Have err’d, and by bw women been decav’d. MUton, S. A. 

They cannot tax other’s omisdons towards th«m without a 
tacit reproach of thefr own. Dee. of Chr, Piety. 

He taxed not Homer nor l^rgil for interesting their gods in 
the wars of Troy and Italy; neither would ne have taxed 
Milton tor his choice of a supernatural argument. Dryden. 

Men’s virtues I have conin<ended as freely as I have taxrd 
their crimes. Drydtu. 

He call’d him back aloud, and tax'd his fear; 

And sure enough he heard, but durst not hear. Dryden, 

Like some rich and miebw murderer. 

Too great for prison whira ne breaks with gold. 

Who fresher for new mischief does appear. 

And dares the world to tax him wilh the old. , Dryden. 

If this be chance, it is extraordinary; and 1 dare not call 
it more, for fear of being taxed with superstition. Dryden. 

It he taxes both if long delay. 

My ^iit is less, who sooner came away. Dryden. 

j^is salutation cannot be taxed unth flatteiy, dnee it ww 
directed to a prince, of whom it had been happy for Rome if 
he hod never been born, or if he had never diM. Aldison. 


Ta'xable.'I' atlj. [firom tex.] That may be taxed. 

Sherwood. 


Taxa'tion. n. 5. {taxatioity Fr. taxatioy Lat. from tax.'l 

1. The act of loading with taxes; Impost; tax. 

The subjects could taste no sweeter fruits of having a king 
than grievous AuuriMw to some vain purposei; lawi made ra¬ 
ther to find faults than to prevent faults, Sidney. 

I briug no overture of war, no taxation of homage; my 
words ore os full of peace as matter. Shakspeare, Tw. KSghl. 

He daily such taxations did exact. 

As were uunit the order of the state. Daniel. 

various news 1 heard, 

OP old mimanimementt, taxations new; 

All nrither whoUy &lse, nor vriiolly true. Pipe. 

2. Acsnisation; scandbl. 

My fatiua'i love is enough to honour; speak no more of 
him, you’ll be wliipt for tacotipa one of thesedays. Shakspeare. 

Ta'xeb. r. s. [from tox.] One who taxes. 
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IMe ruiotan iHHDt mmM agikut^e king, taxiing hint 
for m great kuw-al iw ^at^.. Bacon, Mm. VII. 

n.». Ca woi^ 1 suppose, Chinese; iU, Fr. 
** Tea was first imported trom Holland ^ the earls 
of Arlington and Ossory, in 1666; from their 
ladies the women of quality learned its use. Its 
price wqs tben.threepounds a pound, and continued 
the same to 1707. In i7if> we began to use green 
tea; and the practice of dnnkine it descended to 
the lower class of the people.” &r. Johnson's Re> 
view of I&nwi^s Jounuil.] A Chinese plant, of 
which the inftuion has latd^ been much drunk in 

.1110 milat!*’ hiaid, tea, does oar fiuo^ aid, 

Rnras those ts^ouis which the head invade. Walter. 

One has a de^n of keeping an open tea table. Addicon. 

Ihake fiUed afaa pot, and recoveda dish of it Addkmt. 
He sw^ down's dosen <ea.dishes. Speetalor. 

Nor wui jFQU encourage Um common tea table talk. 

iSpectoior. 

Green leaves of tea contmn a narcotick juice, which exudes 
by roasting: this is performed wifo great care before it is ex¬ 
posed to me. ' Arbatknot on Alimenti. 

A living tea pot stands; one arm hrid obt. 

One bent; the handle this, and that the spoilt Pope. 

The mistress of the lea sfaep niay pve half an ounce. Stvift. 
The fear of being thought ped^ts hath taken many young 
divines off from their severer stndies, wbidi they have ex¬ 
changed for plays, hi order to qualify them for tea tables. 

Swifts 

When you sweep, never tUXj to pick up tea spoons. Snnfl. 
To TEACH.*!* V. a. pret and part. pass, taught, 
aometimes teached, which is now obsolete, [emcaii, 
Soaon. Or. Johnson.From the Swed. le, Icel. 
Ha, to show: the derivation of which by Stiernh. 

the M. Goth, taat^ian, to show, (compounded 
of at, \a, and aufft, the ^e,) Sereuius pronounces 
highly ingenious and probaUe. Sec also Wachtcr 

inV. Ziiosirl) 

1. To instruct; to inform, as a master: correlative to 
learn. 

I am too sadden bold. 

To teach a teacher ill beseemeth me. Shakepeare. 

The lAxed will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in bis 
paths. 7 (a.ii. 3. 

Teach us by what means to shun 
Hie inc^ment seasons. Milton, P. L. 

2. To deliver any doctrinr or art, or words to be 
learned. 

Moses wrote this song, and taught it. Beat. xxxi. zz. 

la viun th^ worship me, teaming for doctrines the com- 
mandweats of men. St. Madk xv. 9. 

They teach all nations what of him they learn'd. 

Milton, P.L. 

3. To show; to exhibit so as to impress upon the 
mind. 

He is a good divine that follows his own instructions; I can 
eaoer teach twen^ wfoa were good to be dpue, than to be one 
of tba twenty to nllow my own teachbig. Shahtpeare. 

If some moi teach wicked things, it must h%that others 
shmild practise them. Sntlh, Serm. 

4. To tril; to give intelligence. 

Huswives are teached, instead of a clodcc. 

How winter night passeth by crowing of coefce. Ttater. 

7 b Teach, v. n. To perform the ofiice of an in- 
itructor. 

I have laboor’d 

And with no little study, that mv'fcoc&tug, 

Aad tha strong course of my miuority, 

IgMu,jp ciae wqy. Shahtpeare. 

The heads juw for reward, the priests leadk for hire, and 
tile propbfett divm' fiitr mthny. Mie, Hi. ii. 


TifACHAKS. a^. [fixim teach .2 Docile; susceptive 
of instruction. 

*Tis sufficient that matters of faith and religion be pro¬ 
pounded in such a way, as to render them highly credible, *0 
as ap honest and teaduMe man may willingly ana sa&Iy assent 
la them, and ocoordhig td the rules of prudwee be ju^ed in 
so doing. Wilhitu. 

We oiq;bt to briiw our minds free, unlnassed, and.leacda^ 
to leal# our religion from the word of God. Wttt*. 

Ti:^achabi.en£S 8.*!* n. s. [from teachable.'} Docility; 
willingness to learn; capacity to learn. 

Docili^, tcachablenett, tmctableiiess, is the property of wis¬ 
dom; andjbe that is wise, is nearest unto happiness. 

' Granger on £m. (1631,) p. 103. 

Te'acher. «. s. [from teach,'} 

1. One who teaches; an instructor; preceptor. * 

Nature is no sufficient Uacher what we should do that may 

attain unto life everlasting. Uwdser. 

I went inlo the temple, there to bear 
The teachert of our law, and to propose 
M'hat might improve my knowledge or their own. 

Mdtim, P. B. 

These were notions bom with us; suCk as we were taught 
without the help of a teacher. South, Semi, 

Imperious with a leacher't air, 

Boastful he claims u right to wisdom’s chair. Blachmorr. 

2. One who without regular ordinntion assumes the 

niiuistry. * 

Disserting irarhert are under no incapacity of accepting civil 
and military employments. Sw^. 

3. A preacher; one who is to deliver doctrine to the 
people. 

For the choice of a governor more sufficient, the tcaehen in 
all the churches assembled thcmelves. Jta/egk. 

Our lecture men, and some Wiers, whom precise people stile 
powerful leadicn, do seldom honour it. White. 

Wolves shall succeed for teachert. Milton, P. L, 

Ho may teach his diocese who eeases to be able to preach 
to it; be may do it by appointing teachen, and by a i^laiit 
exacting from them the instruction of tbeir flocks. South. 

Tead, or ’]^EDE.*!* n,s. {tede, old Fr. t/eda, Lat.] A 
torcha nambeau. Not in use. 

A bushy tead a groom did light. 

And sacral lump in secret chamber hide. Spenter, F. Q. 

Hymen is awake. 

And long nnce ready from his mask to move, 

With his br^ht lead that flames with many a flake. 

Sjpenter, Bpilhal. 

Teague.*!* lua. A name ol' contempt used for an 
Irisliman. 

His case appears to me like honest T^eagudt, 

When he was run away with by his legs. Prior, 

Teax« n. s" [ieelittgh, Dutch.] A wild fowl of the 
duck kind. 

Some serve for food^to us, and some but to feed themselves; 
amongst the first sort wo reckon the dip-chick, coots, teal, 
wigeon. Carew, Sure. <f Cornwall. 

TEAM. n. s. [inao, the' team of a carru^ .Latin; 
eeanr. Sax. a yoke.] 

I. A number of horses or oxen drawing at once the 
same carriage. 

Thee a ploughman all hnweeting foui^ . 

As he his toilsome leant that wtiy did guide. 

And brou^t thee up in ploughman’s state to bide. Spenter. 

We Ifunes that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team. 

From tne presence of the sun, 

Following derkncM like a dream. 

Now are frolidt. Shahtpeare, Midt. JVUgAl’s Dream. 

Making such oifibrence betwixt wake and deep, . 

As .is the iHlfyence betwixt day and n^t, 

The^ur before the heav’nly aorneti’a'lrani 

Bagfos his golden^rogress in (he East. Shahtpeare, Sea. IF, 
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I tot in love; but t team of bone ihtll not pluck thtt fnm 
me, nor who 'tit I love. Stioimeure. 

After the declining sun 

Had cfatn^d the shadows, and their task was done. 

Home with thdr wewy team they took thdr way. Itoicommon, 
He heav d with more dian hnmun force to move 
A wcightjir stone, Uic labour of a team. Dreden. 

In stiff clays they may plow one acre of wheat with a team 
ofhone.' jitortmer. 

2 . Any number passing in a line. * 

Like a long team of snowy swans on high. 

Which elap^eir wings, and cleave the liquid sky. Uryden. 

To TEAH.^k V. a. [from the noun.] ^o join together 
in a team. 

^ this the SHght Ibrth from the darksome bower 
Of Erebus her teamed steeds gan coll. Spemer, VirgVt Gnat. 

TEAR.'J" n. s. [ea in this word is pronounced re; 
and /ear rhymes to ekeer; tagr, M. Golh. fceap, 
Welsh and Armor, iinfow, Gr. all 
B^ifyiiig the same.] 

I. The water which violent passion forces from the 
eyes. 

She comes; and I’ll prepare 
stain’d eves to see her miseries. Shaktpeare. 

Tlic pretty vaulting sea refus’d to drown me. 

Knowing, that thou would’st have me drown’d on shore 
With lean as salt as sea, througii thy unktndncss. Shaktpeare. 

Cromwell, 1 did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries; Init thou hast forc’d me. 

Let’s dry our eyes? Shidctpeare, Hen. Fill, 

Tear* arc the effects of compression of the moisture of the 
brain upon dilatation of the spirits. Bacon, Aal. Hitt. 

She silently a gentle tear let fall. Milton, P, L, 


2. Ally moisture trickling in drops. 

Let Araby extol her happy roast. 

Her fragrant flow’rs, her trees with precious teart. 

Her second harvests. H/yden. 

7 b TEAK.'f* v. a. pret. tore, anciently lore; part, 
pass. tom. [tairaa, gatairan, M. Goth, taera, 8 u. 
Goth, cffipan, Saxon: ea is pronounced as a, and 
tear rhymes to squurr.l 

1. To pull in pieces; to lacerate; to rciid; to sepa¬ 
rate by violent pulling. 

Come scKdiii" night. 

And with thy bloody and invisible band 

Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 

Which keeps me pale. Shaktpeare, Macbeth. 

Ilie one went out from me; and I said. Surely he is tortt in 
pieces, and I saw him not since. Gen. sliv. a8. 

John tore off lord Strut’s servants’ clothes; now and then 
they came home naked. Arbulknot, J. Bull, 

Ambassadors sent to Carthage were likq to be tom to pieces 
by the populace. ** Arbuihnot. 

2. To laniate; to wound with any sharp point drawn 
along. 

OIu men with dust deform’d their boaiy hnir, 

The women beat their breasts, their checks they tare. 

Shaktpeare. 

Neither shall men tear themsdres for them in mourning^ to 
comfort them for the dead. 'fer. xvi.,7. 


3. To break or take away by violence. 

As storms the skies, and torrents tear the ground. 

Thus rag’d the prince, and scatter’d death around. Dryden. 

4. To divide violently; to shatter. 

la it not as much reason to say, that _God dmtroys fatherly 
authority, when ho suffer., one in possossiou of It to have his 
government tom in pieces, and shared by his subjects? Locke. 

5. To pull with violence; to drive violtmtly. 

He roar'd, he bent his breast, he tore his hair. Dryden. 

From harden’d oak, or from a rock’s cold womb. 

At les^ thou art from tome fierce tyjrett come; 

Or on rough seas from their foundation tom, 

Got by the winds, and in a tempest bora. Dryden. 


Blush rather, that yoh we u tfam be pakilaa. 

Which, hke a whirlwind, Stars up all yeiir ^rti^ 

And gives you not die leisure to consider. A. Phi^. 

6 . To take away by sudden violence. 

Bolyman 

Rhodes and Buda from the Christians tore. fFaller. 

The hand of fote 

Has tom thee from me, and I must foiget thee. Addiioa, 

7. To make a violent rent 

In the midst a tearing groan did bredi 
'Hie name of Antony. Skakt^rd, Ant. and deop. 

To Tear. v. n. [tieren, l^utch.] To fume; to T$ve ; 
to rant turbulently. 

All men transiHirted into outrages for small trivial matters, 
fall under the inuendo of Uus bull, that ran teamig mad for 
the pinching of a mouse. DEetrange. 

Tear. n. s. [from the verb.] A rent; a fissure. 
Tb^arer. n. s. [from to /ear.] One who rends or 
tears; one who blusters. 

Te'arfalung. at^. [tear aoA./aU."} Tender; shed¬ 
ding tears. 

1 am io 

So fur in blood, that sin will pludt on rin, 

TearfaUmg pity dwcUs not in di» eye. Skdkipeare. 

Te'arpujl. adj. [/ear and Weeping; full of 

tears. 

L’t meet that he 

Should leave the helm, and, like a feorfiil lad. 

With tearful eyes add water to the sea? Srakepeare. 

To clear tiie cloudy front of wriAkled care, 

And dry the tearful unices of despair; 

Charm’d with that virtuous drau^t the exalted mind 

All sense of woe delivers to the vndd. Pope, Od^tt. 

Te'ahlehs.# a^. [/ear and less^J Without tears. 
Tlicy look on with tearleu eyes. Smtdyt, Pe. 166. 

Why weep ye now ? ye saw with temieu eye 
When your fleet perish’d on the Puuick wave. 

SAerutOK, El. 19 . 

7 b TEASE.*!* V. a. [tspui, Saxon,] 

1. To comb or unravel wool or flax. 

Coarse complexioae. 

And cheeks of sorty grain, will serve to ply 

The sampler, and to leaie the liiiswifc’s wool. Milton, Comut. 

2. To so atch cloth in order to level the nap. 

3. To torment witli importunity; to vex with assiduous 
impertinence. 

Not by the force of carnal reason, 

But imlmatigalile U-aiing. Sutler. 

My friends always lease me about liim, because he has no 
estate. Spectator. 

After having been present in publick debates, he was leeued 
by his mother to jnform her of what had passed. Addi&n. 

Wc system-makers can sustain 
Tlie thesis, which you grant was pliun; 

And with remarks and comments tease ye, * 

In case the thing before was easy. Prior. 

IVasel. ». s. [em]'l, Saxon; dipsacm, Lat.] A 

[riant. 

The species arc three: one is called corduus 
fullonum, and is of singular use in raising the nap 
upon woollen cloth. Miller. 

Te'aseler.# re. s. ffrom teasel; teizeler. Norm. Pr.] 
One who raises the nap on woollen doth by means 
of the teasel. ' Kelham. 

TE'ASEB.’f* re. s. [from tease .1 Whoever or whatever 
torments by incessant importunity. 

Theserather to rouse than pinch the game, oSly 
made Whitaker find his spirits. F^r, Holy Stale, p. Ae. 

'A fly busang at hia ear, makes him deaf to the best advice 
If you would Imve him come to himself, you must take off bis 
Httie /eater, whidi holds his reason at 1 ^. Calker. 

£ 2 
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Teat.'I* $$. s. [MA, Welsh ; tvc, Saxon ; Dutch ; 
tston* Prench. Dr« Johnson. — Germ, tittet dutte 
HM>. dadf M. Ootfa. daddian, lactwe: vox anti* 
qniasima. See Wachter and Serenius.] A dug; 
a pap. 

Even tt thy fear thou hadit thy tyranny. Shtktpeare. 

Snows cause a fruitful year, watoring the earth better than 
rain; for the earth sucks it as out of Bacon. 

When we perceive that bats have teeit, we infer, that diey 
suckle their younglings with milk. Bromt, Vatg. Err. 

It more plM'd my sense 
Than smell of sweetest fennel, or the teati 
Of ewe or ^t dropping with milk at even. MUtm, P. L. 

Infimts deep, ana are seldom awake but when hunger calls 

for the . .... .... Locke, 

The goat, liow^b(i|ht amidit her fellow start, 

Kind Ainalthea, reBmi*d her uiat cBstent 

With railk^ thy early fiiod. Prior. 

Te'chily. odu. [fibm techf .1 Peevishly; fretfully; 
frowardly. 

TE'cBiNBSs.'f* n. s, [from j Peevishness; fr^- 
fulness. 

Age is not a mpre coiomon plea tfaikn uiyust: The youim 
man pretends it fiw hb wahtonm^ inordinate lust; the old, 
for his gripplenest, taekmeu, loquacity: all wrongfully, and 
not without foul abuie. Bp. HcM, Tempt. Repett, iii. $ lo. 

TE'CHNICAL. a^. [Tsjp'saJj; technique^ French.] 
Belonging to arts; not in common or popular use. 

In te^nical words, or terms of art, they rmnun not from 
caHtng the same substance sometimes the sulphur, and some¬ 
times the mercury of a body. Locke. 

Te'chkicau.y.# adv. [from tecknkal.^ In a tech¬ 
nical manner. 

The first profisssed EngfiA satirist, to speak ieckmeally, u 
buhop Jqsc^ Hall. M arlon, Hut. E. P. iv. a. 

TEOHNO''xAeY.’ik n. s. [ng^wj and Aoye$, Greek.] A 
description or discourse upon arts. 

There were not any further essays made in technology for 
dimve fourscore years; but all men acquiesced in the common 
grammar. Tw^, Exgp. of Gramm. (1683,) Pref. p. 17. 

TE'CHY.-f* at^. [for touchy, that is, inclination to 
be touched with whatever is said or done. Ray. 
Often written tetchy; which see.] Peevish; fretful; 
irritable; easily made angry; froward. 

I cannot come to Cresnd but by Pandar, 

And be is as lecAy to be woo’d to woo. 

As she it stubborn-chaste agmnst all suit. ShAtpeare. 

When it did taste the worm«<4)d on the nipple, and felt it 
bitter, pretty fool, to sec it IccAy, and fidt out with the dug. 

Shakipeare, BonuandJul, 

Ticto'kick. adj. [mlerixo;.] Pertaining to building. 

To Ted.*!* v. a. [ceaban, Saxon, to prepare.] To 
qpread abrdfe new-moWn grass, in order to make 
it into hay. 

The aammef grwn, or tedded grass or kinc. 

Or d^y, e|«h ntsal sight, each rural sound. MUton, P. L. 

Hay>.md(ers fidfewing the mowers, and pwdqg it abroad, 
they call irdduf/ . Mortimer, 

"* Prudent hb fall’n heaps 
- Collecting, chetbh’d viith the tepid vweaths 
Of tedded gnus, and the sun’s mellowing beams, 

RhraU’dwUh artful beats. PUlipt. 

T^^DDER, or I^'trek. n.-t. [tudder, Dutch; liWf, 
a np^pe, Iceiandidu] 

I." A which a horse is tied in the field 

. thafhe may not {Muture too wide, Itagher, Erse.] 
a. Asay thing by which one is restrained. 

We Ihe goiag abroad within our tedder. Baaon. 

‘Wst-AlMina** them i«tiait:tlw wall;.we know the length 
. cfdtiiii teddar, they cannot.mn fia from us. CW. 
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To Tb'odbr.# • t>. a. [from the noun.] To tie op; 
to restrain. 

Though it is not required that we should be always ieddered 
to a formal solemn praying; yet hy our mental meditaUons, 
and our ejaculatory emmions of the heart and mind, we mey 
go far to the eampieadng die Apostle’s counsel. 

^ Feltham, Ac*, ii. 53. 

TE DWtlM. h. s. An hymn of the church, so Cfdlod 
from the two firft words of the Latin. 


The choir. 

With all the choicest muMck of the kingdom, 

Together sung tpdeum. ^tAtpeare, Hen. VHt, 

Te deum was song at Sunt Paul's after the victory. Bacon. 

TE'DIOUS. adf. [tedieux, Fr. tadium, Lat] 

1. Wehrisome bv continuance; troublesome; irksome. 

The one intense; the other sdil remiss, 

Canuot well suit with cither, but soon prove 

Tedimu alike. Mdton, P. L. 

Ktyonly on fresh objects stays. 

But with the tedkm si^t of woes decays. Lryden. 

2. Wearisome by prolixity. Used of nuthonrs or 
performances. 

They unto whom we shall seem tediout are in nowise it\jnrcd 
by us, because it is in th«r own hwids to spare that labour 
which they are not willing to endure. Hooker. 

That I be not (iirdier tediout unto thee, hear us of thy cle¬ 
mency a few words. Jett, xxiv. 4. 

Chief mastery to dissect 

With long and tediout harock fabled knights. Milton, P. L, 

3. Slow. 

But then the road was smooth and fair to see, 

.. With such insensible declivity, 

Tliat what men thought n tediotu course to run, 

Was fiiiish’d'iii the hour it first begun. Harte, 

Te'dioosly.'I* adv. [from tedious."] In such a mauucr 
as to weary. 

Why dost thou wrong 

Our mutual love so much, and tediouslu prolong 

Our mirthful marriage-hour. Ilrayton, Polyolb. S. 13. 

Te'diousmess. n. s. [from tedious.] 


I. Wearisomencss by continuance. 

She distastes them all within a while; 

And in the sweetest finds a tediouineti. Lavict. 


2 . Wearisomcness by prolixity. 

In vain we labour to persuade diem, that any thing can 
take pway the tedioumeu of prayer, except it be brought to the 
same measure and form which themselves assign. Hooker, 

3. Prolixity; Icn^h. 

Since brevity’s toe soul of wit, 

And tedioumeu the limbs and outward flourishes, 

I will be brief. ^ Skaktpeare, Handel. 

4. UncasinHs; tiresomeness; quality of wearying. 

In thosavery acdons whereby we are especially perfected in 
this life we arc not able to persist; forced we are with very 
weariness, and that often, to interrupt them; which tediout- 
nett cannot fidl into those ope^ons Ahat are la dm state of 
biin when our union with God is compleat. Hooker, 

More than kisses, letters minde souls, 

For dull firieuds absent speak: uiis ease coatrouls 

The fedioutnett of my life. ^ Donne. 

To TEEM."!* V. n. [Mman, Sax. to procreate; team, 
ofiipring.] 

1. To brine young. 

Ifshe must teem. 

Create her child of spleen, that it iqay live. 

And be a thwart disuhtur’d torment to her. Skaktpeare. 

2. To be pregnant; to engender yotn^. 

Have iro more sons ? or are'W^e to have ? 

Is not'my tMnwia date drunk up with time. 

And irilt dtoti plnck rSy finr stm from' mintage ? ShAptareat 

When the riuiu adorns the mead, 

TVfMMii teds afiifaMcrml greens Biqicac. Dryden. 
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There ere ftindamental truth* die fatuh upon which a ereat 
many other* re»t: tlie*e are leemmg truth*, rich in «toK, with 
which they fumiah the mind, and, like the lighu of Heaven 
give IMt and evidence to other thing*. Lucie, 

3. To be full; to be charged as a breeding animal 
We live in a nation where there ia acurcc a tingle head that 
does not teem with politick*. Addison. 

To TEEM.'f’ n. a. 

1. To bring forth; to produce. 

iVhet’s the newest grief? 

Each minute teems a new one. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Common mother, thou 

Whose womb unmeasurabli^ and infinite breast, 

Te^ and feeds ail. Shakspeare, Timon. 

The earth obey’d; and strait 
Opening her fertile womb, teendd at a Inrth 
Innumcrou* living creatures. Ijr Milton, P. L. 

The deluge wrought such a change, that the earth did not 
then teem forth its increase, as formerly, of its own accord, 
but required culture. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

2 . To pour. A low word, imagined by Skinner to 
come from tommm, Danish, to draw out ,• to pour. 
The Scots retain it: as, teem that w'nter out; 
hence Swift took this word. Dr. Johnson.— 
What Dr. Johnson has here said, is not accurate. 
This sense of teem is not only still retained in our 
northern parts of England, .but is very old in our 
language. " The teming or broaching of a vessel, 
depletio.” Prompt. Parv. Serenius refers it to 
the Icel. iaemat to empty. 

Teem out the remainder of the ale into the tankard, and fill 
the glass with small beer. Simft, Virect. to the Butler. 

Te'emek. n. s. [from teem,'] One that brings young. 
Te'emful. adj, [ceamyul, Saxon.] 

1. Pregnant; proliftek. 

2. Brimful. Ainsworth. 

IVemles-s. adj. [from teem.] Unfruitful; not pro- 

liiick. ^ 

Such wars, such waste, such fiery tracks of dearth. 

Their ..cal has left, and such a teemless earth. Dryden. 

TEEN.*)* n. s. [cinan, Saxon, to kindle; tenen, 
Flemish, to vex; eeunan, Saxon, injuries.] Sor¬ 
row ; grief. Not in use. Dr. Johnson says; yet it 
is still a northern word boUi for sorrow, and for 
injuiy or harm. 

Arrived there 

That barchcad knight, for dread and doleful teen 
Would fain have nc durst approachen near. 

Fiy not in heartless grief and doleful teen. 

My heart bleeds 

To think o* the teen that I have turn’d to you. 

» odd years of sorrow have I seen, ^ 

I hour’s joy wreck’d with a week of teen. 

Cold winter’s storms and wreakful teene. 

To Teen.'^ V. c. [from cman, to kindle, Sax.] To 
excite; to provoke to do a thing. Not in use. 
Why tempt ye me, and tene, with such manner sneebe ? 

Chancer, Test, of Love. 
Rdigioiu reverence doth buriall teene. 

Which whoso wants, wants so much of his rest. Spenser, F. Q. 

Teens. n.s. [from feew for to.] 'fhe years reckoned 
by the termination teen ; as, thirteen, fourteen. 

Our mthor would excuse these youthful scenes. 

Begotten at bis entrance, in his teens f 
Some childish fanciei may approve the toy, 

Soqie Itte the muse the more for being a boy. GranmUe. 
Teeth, the plural of tooth. 

Who can open the door* of hi* lace ? his teeA arc temble 
round about. ***• 

To Teeth, v. n. [from tbMoun.] To breed teeth ; 
to be at the time of dentition. 

. When the symptom* of teeMsg a^^ear, the gi^ ought to 
be relaxed by softening wntment. Arbuthnot on IMet 


Spenser. 

Spenser, 

Shakspeare. 

Shaksfteare. 
W. Browne. 


Te'oument. h. s, [tegumerUumt Latin.] Cover ; the 
outward part. This word is aeldoro used but in 
anatomy or pbysicks. 

Clip and trim those tOKler strings in the fashion of beard, or 
other hairv tegsmmts. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Proceeo by leGtion, dividing the skin, and separating the te- 
gumesils, Wiseman, Surgery, 

In the nutmeg another tegument is the mage between the 
green pericorpium and the hard shell Bay on the Creation. 

Teue'e.# iraetjection. This is an old expresaion ibr 
a laugh. It is also used in Scotland; and Dr. 
Jamieson considers it as either derived from the 
sound, or as allied to hia, Su. Goth, and Icel to 
sport, to laugh. 

Te-he, quoth she, an^ clapt the window to. 

Chaaeer, MUt. Tale. 

To Te'hee. n. To laii^ mth a loud and more 
insolent kind of cocliinnation; to titter. 

They laugh’d and te^e'd with derition, 

To see them take your deposition. Uud&ras. 

TsiL.'f' ». s. Itilias LiBt.] The same with linden or 
lime tree. 

A teiUree aud an oak iiave their substance in them when 
they cast their leaves. Issu vi. 13. 

From purple violets and the teil they bring 
Their gather'd sweets, aud rifle all the spring. 

Addison, Virg, Georg, 4. 

Teint. n. s, \tnntey Fr.] Colour; touch of the 
pencil 

Glaz’d colours have a vivacity which can never be imitated 
by tlic most brilliant colours, because the different feints are 
simply laid on, each in its place, one after another. Dryden. 

Te'eary. atl/. [telos a wvb, Lat.] Spinning webs. 

The pictures of tetary s|>idcrs, and their position in the web, 
is commouly made lateral, and regarding the horison; ahhougfa 
we shall commonly find it downward, and their heads respect¬ 
ing the center. Broom, Vulg. Err. 

Te'^eoraph.# n. s, {telcgraphe, Fr. from tsAsj and 
ygo^oi, Gr.] An instrument that answers the end 
ot writing by conveying intelligence to a distance 
through uie means of signals. Mason. 

TS'LESCOPE.*!” n. s. llelescope, Fr. from t?X*, fer, 
aud oujiriat, to view.] A long glass by which dis- 
tanl objects arc viewed. 

The Mrsropc discovers to us distant wonders in tiie heavens, 
and shews the milky way, a«d the bright cloudy spots, in a very 
dark sky, to be a collcrtioii of little stars. Walts. 

TELEsco'picAE.'f' 7 odj. [from telescope.] Belonpng 

Telesco'pick. 5 to a telescope; seeing at a dis- 
tant«. 

Mr. Molyneux discoursed of telescopic sights. 

Hut. R. S. V. aja. 

TE'LESM.# ». s. [talism, Anib. See Talisman.] 
A kind of amulet or magical charm. 

He made there many telesms at the instanoejjf the citisens, 
as that against the storks, against the ristf Lycus, and other 
strange things. Gregory, Notes on Script, p, 3I. 

This is hugely like the consecrated telesms of the pagans. 

Moret^ainstldomtrygieh.^. 

Telesha%ical.# adj. [from tffesm.] Bebnging to 
telesms. 

They had a telesmalical way of preparation, answerable to 
the btginoings and incdiocrity of the arV 

Gregyty, Notes on Script, p. 4t. 

There was brought into Alejqio a little copper vessel, out of 
a strong iim^nation that it was endued with a teksmatieal 
virtue to draw thereunto a sort of Itirds which feed on locusts. 

Ricaut, State of tiw Or. CM, p. 3 76. 

Tele'sticx.* n. s. [from rcKss and r«xof> CfrO A 
poem, where the final letters of each line make up 
a name. Mason. 
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AawitiAt and tdeiUdkt on jamp names. 

S, JomoH, Underwoodt. 

To TELL. V. a. preterite and part. pass. ttM. [eellan, 

. 9 uqd; tadeOi teUeUi Dutch; taktit Dooish.] 
t. To utter; tocxpr^; to speak. 

.1 srill not eat till I have Udd nunc errand. Gm, xxrr. 33. 
Thy message might in telling wound, 

; And in parfijrming end us. Milton, P. L. 

a. To r^tel to rehearse. 

I will declare what wise men hare told from thrir fathers, 
and hare not hid. Job, xv. 18. 

When Gideon heard the telUoig of the dream, and the inter, 
pretation, he worshipped. Judge*, ru. 13. 

He longer vdll delay to hear thee tell 
His generation. Milton, P, L, 

Yon must know: bat break, 0 brdtk my heart. 

Before I teUmj faad story out, 

Th’usurper of my throne h my wife ! Dryden. 

The rest ore ranish'd, none repass’d the gate. 

And not a man appears to IM their fate. Pope, Odyt*. 

3. To teach; to inform. 

He gentiv ask’d where all the people be. 

Which in that stately building wont to dwell. 

Who answer’d him full lof^ he codld not tdl. Spenter. 

I told him of myself; wes etmuch 
As to have ask’d him nerdon. Sbtdcipeare, Ant.andCleop. 

Tell me now, what lady is the same. 

To whom you swore a secret pllgiiam«. 

That you to.day promis’d to tell nm of. ' Shaktpeare. 

The fourth part of a shekel of ^rer will I ^ve to the man 
of God to tdl us our way. i Sam. ix. 8. 

Saint Paul teUetk us, we must needs be subject not only for 
fear, but also fur conscience sake. Sanderton. 

Tell me how may I know him, how adore. Milton, P. L. 

4. To discover; to betray. 

They will tell it to the inhabitants. Nuni. xiv. 14. 

5. To count; to number. ^ 

Here lies the learned Savilc’s bmr. 

So early wise, and lasting fair; 

That none, except her years they loU, 

Thought her a child, or thought her old. WaUt-r. 

Numerous sails the fearful only tell; 

.Counue from hearts, and not from nuinben grows. _ Dn/den. 
A child can tdl twenty before he has any idea of infinite. 

Locke. 

She doubts if two and two make four. 

Though she has told them ten times o’er. Prior. 

6 . To make excuses. A low word. 

Tush, never tell me, I thke it much unkindly. 

That thou, logo, who hast had m purse, 

As if the strings were thine, slioulo''it know of this. Shakopearc, 

To Tell. v. n. 

1. To mve an account; to make report 4 l 

I will compass thine altar, O Lord, that I may publish with 
the voice of thanki^viug, and lell ofsail thy wondrous works. 

' Pt. xsvi. 7. 

Ye that live and move, fair creatures ted, .p 

Tell, if ye mu^ how came I thus, bow here ? Milton, P, L. 

2. To TxVLdm. To inform of. A doubtful phrase. 

Jtavid sam ntMhier man nor woman alive, to bring tidings 

to Gath, saying, last diey should tdl on us, saying, so did 
Uavid. . xxvii. Hi* 

TE'tllsa.T [frdiri'fef/.] 

1. One who tells or iSatea. 

The nature bad newt iafacts the t^r, f. • • * 

, ’ Sbaktpeaee, Ant. and Cleop. 

2. One who* numbers; anutrfoerer. . *■ 

3. A tMar is an officer of the exdiequer, of which 
ffiere are four in number; their bnsuieu is to re> 

{U1 monies due to the king, and give the dtf k 
of the pell n bill to ebprge him therewith: thc^ 

a ell persons anv inoney payable to them by,c1bl 
't by warrant mm the auditor of the receipt: 
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the^ also make books of reedpts mnl payments, 
which they deliver the lord treasurer. Ct^l. 
Te'ixtale. n. s. {teU and tale.} One who gives ma¬ 
licious information; one who carries officious intel¬ 
ligence. 

You speak to Casca, and to such a man 
That is no fleaiijgg telltale, Shaitpeare, Jul. Cat, 

What shall these papers lie like tdltaki here ? Siakaipeare. 
A teUtatc out of school 

Is of all wits the greatest fool. Su^. 

TE^LLTALE.’lk a^. Blabbing; telHng tales; giving 
malicious information. 

Let not the heavens hear these teUtale women 
Rail on the Lord’s anmnted. Shaktpeare. 

’Tis done; rep^diiplays her trUitile wings, 

And to each cor tlVncws and tidings brings. Fattfaje 

And to the telltale sun descry 

Onr conceal’d solemnity. MUlon, Omui. 

Euiydioe and he are prisoners here. 

But will not long be so: this teUtde ghost 

Perhaps will clear them both. Dryden and Lee, 

TEMERA'RIOUS. ad;, [^temeraire, Fr. tmerariux, 
Latin.] 

1. Rash; heady; unreasonably adventurous; un¬ 
reasonably contemptuous of danger. 

Resolution without toresight is but a tewerarvnu folly; and « 
the consequences of things are the first point to be taken into 
consideration. L'J^range. 

2. Careless; heedless; done at random. 

Should be find upon one single sheet of parchment, an ora¬ 
tion written full of profound sense, adorned with eluant phrase, 
the wit of man could not persuade him that this was done by 
the lemerariout dashes of an unguided pen. Say. 

Temeua'uiously.* adv, [fromtemerarious.} Rashly; 
with unreasonable contempt of danger; without 
heed. 

The greatest mistake, of all others, was to publish such a no- * 
torioiiB uiitrutli to the world so lemcrariousty, without better 
advice. Bp. Bram/udl, CA, if Ei^. Dd, ch. 3. 

1 have ventured, perhaps toolewerarkmly, to contributf toy 
mite to the learned world. .Va/j/i!, Anliq. of the Eng. Tongue, 

Teme'hity.T w. s. {temerite, old French; temeritas, 
Lat.] Rashness; unreasonable contempt of danger. 
Without suspicion of temerity. 

More,Infin.oj IKtir/d», (1C47,) *t. 61. 
The figures lu-e bold even to temerity. Cowley. 

To TE'MPER. V. a. [tempera, Lat. temperer, Fr.] 

1. To mix so as (bat one part qualifies the other. 

I shall temper so 

Justice with mercy, os roiw illustrate most 

Thcni fully satisfy'd, and Thee appease. < Mikon, P. L. 

2. To compound; to form by mixture; to qualify as 
an ingredient. 

If you could find out but a man 
To bear a poison, I would temper it; 

That Romeo should upon receipt therapf 

Soon sleep in quiet. IStakneare. 

3. Toeniugle. 

Prroare the sixth part of an ephah and the third part of an 
bin of oilii to temper with the fine flour. Ezek, xlvi. 14. 

The good old knight, with a mixture of the father and 
master « the family, tentpered the inquirtaa after his own Af- 
fairs with kind questions Klatiqg to themwdVM. Additon. 

4. To beat together to a proper coqgntence. 

TV undvil kerns of Ireland ate in ams, 

Amilemper clay with blood of EngHsfimm. ‘ Stddpeare, 

The potter tempering soft earth, fiu^aoth eveiy vessel with 
much labour. IPiiA xv. 7. 

5. To accommodate; to modify..' 

Ikyopstonance servii^ tdiM appetite ;0f die eatex,tempeTed 
ittelftoeveiy man’s likiq|^ . WitA. xvi. 31. 

6. Tp bring to:dviflpra|teKti«i^ to^modm-ate excess. 
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The«e wft firea with kindly hent 
Of VBiioua influence foment and warm, 

Temper or nourish. MUton, P. L, 

7. To soften; to mollify; to assuage; to soothe; to 
calin. 

Solon, in hh laws to the Athenians, laboured to their 
wmrlikc courages with sweet delights of leoruiug and sciences; 
so that as much as the one excelled in arms, the other exceeded 
in knowledge. , Spetuer on Ireland, 

With tliis she wants to temper angry Jove, 

When all the gods he threats arith thundering dart. Spemer. 

Now ydll 1 to that old Andronicus, 

And temper him with all the art I have. Shaktpearc. 

Woman 1 Nature made thee 

To temper man: we hod been brutes without you. Olieay. 

8. To form metals to a proper degree of hardness. 

The sword ^ 

Of Michael from the armoury of God 

Was given him teiM/M-r’d so, that neither keen 

Nor solid might resist that edge. ^ MUton, P. L. 

In the tempering of steel, by holding it but a minute or two 
longer or lesser iii the other competent heat, gives it yen' dif¬ 
fering tempers es to brittleness or toughness. . Boyle. 

Repeated i>eals they hear. 

And, in a hcav’n serene, refulgent arms appear; 

Red’ning the skies, and glitt'nng all around. 

The temper'd metals clash, and yield a silver sound. Dryden. 

•9. To govorn. A latinism. 

With which the damned ghosts he governetii. 

And furies rules, and Tartare tanpereth. Spenser. 


Te'mper. n. s. [from tlie verb.] 

1. Due mixture of contrary qualities. 

Nothing better proveth the excellency of tliis soil and temper 
than the abundant growing of the palm trees. Rdegh. 

He^th itself is but a kind of temper, gotten and preserved 
by a convonient mixture of contrarieties. Arbuthnot. 

2 . Middle course; mean or medium. 

If the estates of some bishops were exorbitant licforc tlic re- 
furumtion, the present clergy’s wishes reach no further tli.in 
that some reasonable temper had been used instead of paring 
jjjiam so quick. Sw^l, Miscell. 

3. Constitution of body.. 

Tills body would be increased daily, being supplied from 
above and below, and having done growing, it would become 
more dry by degrees, and of a temper of greater consistency and 
firmness Theory. 


4. Disposition of mind. 

ITus, I ■‘h'dl call it evangelical, temper is far trom nciiig 
natural to wy corrupt child of Adain. limmond. 

Remember with what mild ^ 

And gracious temper he both heard, and jiidg d. 

Without wrath or reviling. Aiutm, I. 

This will keep their thoui^its easy and free, the only temper 
wherein the mind is capalile of receiving new informations. 

I.oeke on Education. 


All irregular tempers in trade and business, are but like 
irregular tempers in eating and drinking. Eau'. 

c. Constitutional frame of mind. 

The brain may devise laws for the blood, but a hot trw^r 
leaps o’er a colil decree. Shahspeare, Alerch. 0/ en. 

Our hearts, 

Of brothers temper, do receive you in , , 

WiAdlkindloV . Shahspeare, MCics. 

6 . Calmness of mind; moderation. 

Restore yourselves unto your toiqwf, fathers, 

And wiAout perturbatien hear me speak. A. Jmaon. 

Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise, 

To M with dignity, with lemyier rise. ^ 

7. State to which metals are reduced, particularly as 
to hardness. 

Here draw I 

A sword, whose temper I intend to stem ehaksnenre 

With the best blood that I can m^ withal. Shdespeare. 
Ithuriel with his spear 

Touch’d B^tlyj for’no falsehood o»n endure 


Touch of coBlestiai temper, but returns. 

Offeree to its own likeocss t up he starts. 

Discover’d, and surpris’d. . T- E, 

Iliese needles should have a due temper ; for if thn are too 
soft, the force exerted to cairy them throngft the flesh will 
bend them; if they are too britde, they snap. Steep. 

Te'mperament. «. s. [temperamaitum, Lat. tempera- 
matt, Fr.] « 

1. Constitution; state with respect to the paedopai- 
nance of any qwdity. 

Bodies ore lienominBted hot and cold in propoitiafi' M die 
present tempermnent of that part of our body to which they are 
applied. Lodee. 

2. Medium; due mixture of opposites. 

The oommon law has wasted aou wrou^it out those dis¬ 
tempers, and reduced the kingdom to its just state »ul leai- 
peramenl. Sale. 

Temperame'ntai.. adj. [from ietiq^amcnt.'} Con¬ 
stitutional. 

That temperamental dignotions, and conjecture of prevalent 
humours, that may be collected from spots in our nmls, wo 
concede. Sroum, Pulg. Err. 

Intellectual representObons are reemved with as unequal a 
fate upon a bare letdperamental relish or di^iist. Glanville. 

Te'mperance. n. .t. [femperantia, Lat.] 

1. Moderation: opposed to gluttony and drunkenness. 

Observe 

The rule of not too much; by temperance taught 

111 what thou eat’st and drink’st; seeing from thence 

Due nourishment, no gluttonous delight. MUton,^ P.-L. 

Tempmmre, that virtue without pride, and fortune withwt 
envy, givtis indolence of body and tranquillity of mind; tbe 
best guardian of youth and support of old ape. Temple. 

Make temperanre thy companion; so shall health 
Sit on thy brow. Dodsfoy, dgrieuftare. 

2. Patience; calmness; sedateness; modcratioa of 
passion. 

Ills senseless speech and doted imoraace, 

When as the noble prince hod mareed well; 

Ho calm’d his wrath with «)odly temperance. Spenser. 

What, are you chaf’d ? 

Ask God for toa/gxrrancp, that’', the appMance only 

Which your disease requires. Shahspeare, Hen. VIII. 

Te'mperate, adj. \temperatusy, Lat.] 

1. Not excessive; moderate in degree of any quality. 

Use a U-mperate heat, for they wre ever temperate beats that 
digest and mature; wherein we rifean temperate, acconUm to 
the nature of tlie subject} for that may be tenymrate to fruitt 
and liquors which will not work at all upon metals. Jflacair: 
His slimp 

Was aiQ', light, from pnrp digestion bred. 

And temperate vapours bland. _ ll&ton,P.L, 

2. Moderate in meat and drink. ■ 

I advised him to be ttmperide in eating and drinking' 

eman. 

3. Fj-c^ from ardent passion. 

So hot a speed with such advice dispos’d'; 

Such temperate order in so fierce a course _ 

Doth want example. SMupeare. 

She’s not forward, but modest as the dove: 

She is not hot, but temperate as themorn. Shahyaeare. 

From temperate inactivity we are unready to put in (xec^ 
tioii the suggestions of reason. « Broom, Valg. SrCt 
Te'mperately. adv. [from temperate."] 

1. Moderately; not excessively. 

By winds that temperatdy blow. 

The bark should pass secure and slow. Addison. 

2. Calmly; without violence of passion. 

Temperately proceed to whm you would 
Thus violently r^ess. Shahspeare. 

3. Without gluttony or luxury. 

God esteems it a part of Ms service if we «t or tenk ; to it 
be temperately, and as may bert preterve health. Bp. raipor. 
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Ts'iCftEAraKSSS. ft. «. E;froin iemperate.l 

u Freedom from excessn; mediocrity. 

3. Cslmnen; codness of mind. 

Langley'i mild temperateneu, 

Did tend unto a calmer quietneen. Darnel, Cm. War. 

Te'mpesative.# a 4 j> [from temperate^ Having 
power to, temper. 

Living creatures ore not only fed by the root of the stomach, 
but hy me idr drawn in and sent forth by the breath, which is 
temperative of the heart’* heat, nutritive of the uiimol and vital 
s(»intB,aad purgative of unnatural vapours. 

Granger on Eeel. (tdai,) p. 15. 

Te'mperatore. n.s. {temperatura, tempera, Lat tem- 
peratare, Fr.] 

I. Ckmnitution of nature; degree of any qualities. 

It lieth in the sJme climate, and is of no other temperature 
than Guinea. Abbot, Deter, of the World. 

Birds that change countries at certiun seasons, if thqy come 
■earlier, shew the temperature pf weather. Bacon. 

There may be as mudi difitronce as to the temperature of the 
mr, and as to heat and cold in one mile, as in ten degrees of 
latitude; and he that would cool and refresh himself in the 
summer, had better go up to the tw of the next hill, than re¬ 
move into a fitf more northerqeountty.^ Brown, Trav. 

Memory depends upon the consistence and the temperature 
of the brain. Watte. 

3. Mediocrity; due balance of contrarieties. 

As the world’s sun doth effhets b(|get 
Different, in divers placet every day;' 

Here autumn’s temperature, there wmmer’s heat, 

Here flowery spring-tide, and there winter gray. Damee. 

If, insteau of this variation of heat, we suppose an equality, 
or constant temperature of it before the deluge, the case would 
be much altered Wayward, Nut. Hiet, 

3. Moderation; freedom from predominant passion. 

In that mud port which her so raodly graceth. 

Most goodly temperature you may desciy. Speneer, 

Tk'mpered. at^. [from tcnper.l Disposed with re¬ 
gard to the passions. 

When was my lord so much ungcntly tempered. 

To stop his ears i^ainst admonishment ? Shahepeare. 

TE'MPEST. «. 5 . [tempesie, Fr. tempestas, Lat.] 

I. The utmost violence of the wind; the names by 
which the wind is called according to the gradual 
encrease of its force seem to be, a breeze; a gnlc; 
a gust; a storm; a tempest. 

shave seea iempeeU, ^en the scolding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty oaas. Shakepeare, Jul, Owe. 

^me have been dnven by tempest to the south. Abbct. 

What at tot was call’d a gust, the same 
Hath now a storm's, anon a tempetet name. Donne, 

[WeJ caught in a fie^ tempest shall be hurl’d 
Ea^ ra his rock tnnsu’d. Biitton, P.L. 

With ddIMs and storms 

Around thee thrown, tempest o’er tempest roll’d. 

Thou humblest nature with thy nortfrem blast. 

3. Any tumult; commotion; perturbation. 

Ihe tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take alf feeling else. 

Save beats there. Shakspeare, K. Lear, 

Tb TE'MPEST.# V. n. [Impester, Fr. tmpestare, Ital.;} 

I. To storm. 

Blhu) ni^ia darkneu teugtests. 

Sandgs, Trot, (xflij,) p. soy. 

3. To pour a tempest on. 

Other princes—— 

Thunder and tempest on those learned heads, 

Whom CiBiar with such honour doth advance. 

B. Jentau, Poetaster. 

To «. o. To distuib as by a tempest. 

Plut huge of bulk, 

WaUoidM unsrid^, enoraious in tbrir gait, 

T sm p ai t lA OCBS U. Jfittea, P. L. 

^hagt (U^iUb Hm p ei l a g the mau. Pape, HM. 


Thomson. 
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Te'hpest-beaten. a^. [/empest tmdbeat.'} Shattered 
with storms. 

In the calm baibour of her gentle Iweast, 

My tempest-beaten soul may smely rest. Drpden, ^armg. 

Te'mpest-tost. a^‘. {tempest and tost.'\ Driven about 
by storms. 

noi^ his balk cannot be lost. 

Yet it mall be tempest-toH. Shdkspeare, Mttebeih, 

TEMPE'STIVE.# adj, {tempesiivus, Lat.]] Season¬ 
able. „ Scott. 

Tempe'stively.# adv. [from iempesUve.'} Seasonably. 

DiWcing is a pleasant recreation of body and mind, if fern- 
pestivelg used. Burton, Auat. of Mel. p. 499. 

Tehpesti'vity. r. s. tempestivus, Lat.] Seasonablc- 
ness. 

Since their dispersion, the constitutions of countries admit 
not such tenqiestmlg of harvest. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Tbmpe'stuoos. adj. [tempestueux, Fr. from tempest.^ 
Stormy; turbulent 

Tempestuous fortune hath s|>ent all her spigbt. 

And thriUiim sorrow thrown his utmost dart. Spenser. 

Which aftheui rising with the sun or tailing 
Should prove tempestuous. Milton, P. L. 

1 Her looks grow black as a tempestuous wind. 

Some rapng thoughts are rowlii^ in her mind. Dryden. 

Pompey, when dissuaded from embarking because the wea-4 
ther was tempestuous, replied, My voyage is necessary, my life 
is not so. Ctd&r on the Value tf life. 

Tempe'stuously.# adso. [from tempestwm .1 'Tur- 
bulcntiy; as a tempest 

He meant ere long to be most tempestuously bold and shame¬ 
less. MUlon, Apol.for Smectymn, 

Thunderbolts so tempestuously shot. 

Hanmentd, Works, iv. yir. 

Tempe'stuousness.* n. s. The state of being tem¬ 
pestuous. 

Te'mplar. n, s. [from the Temple, an house near Uie 
Thames, anciently belonging to thekniglits-/m^Vffrs, 
originally from tne temple of Jerusalem.] A stu¬ 
dent in the law. * 

Wits luid templars every sentence raise. 

And wonder with a fooUsn face of praise. Pope, EpisI, 

TPyMPLE.'f* n.s. [cempel, ^xon; tempie, French; 
templnm, Lat.] 

1. A place appropriateil to acts of religion. 

The honour’d gods 

Throng oiir large temjdcs with the shews of peacer Shakspeare. 

Here we have ndtemple but the wood, no assembly but hom- 
bcasts. Shakspeare, As you Slw it. 

Most sacrilegious murther hath broke ope 
The lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life u’ ihe building. Shakmare, Macbeth. 

2. [Tempora, Lat.] The upper part of the sides of 
the head where the pulse is felt. 

Her sunny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Shahspeare. 

We may apply intercijpients of msstich i^n the teaqpless 
frontais also may be applied. _ Wiseman, Surgery. 

To procure sleep, be uses the scratching of the temples and 
ears; that even rooUifies wild beasts. ArbuBsma. 

The weapon enter’d close above his ear, 

Cold tbrou;^ his temples glides the whiszing spear. Pope. 

To Te'mpx.e.# V. a. [from the noun.] To build a 
temple for; to appropriate a temple to. 

Die heathen, in many places, tempted and adored this 
drunken god [BKchus]. FeUkam, Res. i. 

Ts'uvixt. n.s. A piece of timber in a buHdiq;. 

When you lay any timber or Ividi-work, as Rnteols over 
windows, or tercets under girders, lay them in loom. 

Maaou, Meek. 

Tb'mporal. a^. [tempmd, Fr. ten^etlist low Lat] 

I. Measured Uqip; not eternal. 
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At there tl^ luitain temporal liA, to here they would leora 
to moke proviuon for rferW. ^ Hooker. 

2 . Secular; not ecclesiastical. 

> This seqitre thews the force of temporal power, 

The sttribate t^ awe and migetty. 

Wherein doth tit the dread of kings. Shakipeare. 

Ail the temporal landt, which men devout 
1^ testament nave given to the church, 

Wouid they strip from us, Shakipeare, Hen. V. 

AU temporal power.hath been wrested from the cleigy, and 
much of their ecclesiostick. Swift. 

3. Not 8|)iritaal. 

There it scarce any of those decisions bnt ^vcs good light, 
by way of authority or reason, to some questions that arise also 
between temporal dignities, cspcrially to cases wherein some of 
our subordinate temporal titles have pait in the controversy. 

SMrn. 

Coll not every temporal end a dcfding of tlic intention, but 
only when it contradicts the ends of God, or when it is princi¬ 
pally intended: for sometimes a temporal end is ran of our 
duty; and such arc alt the actions of our calling, m. Taylor, 

^ayer is the instrument of fetching down all goml things to 
us, whether spiritual or temporal, Wh. Duty of Man. 

Our petitions to God with regard to iemporah, must lie 
that medium convenience proportioned to the several con¬ 
ditions of life. Rogers, Serm. 

4. iTmporal, Fr.] Placed at tlie temples, or upper 
part of the sides of the head. 

* Copious bleedmg, by opening the temporal arteries, arc the 
most effectual remedies for a pkrensy. Arbufhnol on Alimenfi. 

Tempora'i.ity .7 n.s. {temporalile, Fr. from temporal.'^ 

Te'mpouai-s. 5 Secular possessions; not ecclc- 
siastick rights. 

Such revenues, lands, and tenements, as bishops 
liavc had annexed to tlieh* sees by the kings and 
others from time to time, as they are barons and 
lords of the parliament. Cowel. 

The residue of these ordinary finances is casual, ns the /<■»«- 
poraStiei of vacant bishopricks, the profits that grow by tbe 
tenures of lands. Bacon. 

»The king yielded up the point, reserving the ceremony of 
homage from the bishops, in respect of the tmporaUties, to 
himself. 

Te'mpobai,ly. adv. [from temporal.'] With re.spect 

to this life. . 

Sinners who arc in such a temporally happy condition, ow’c 
it not to their sins, but wliolly to their luck. Somth. 

Te'mpobai.ness.# n. s. [from temporal.] Scculnrity; 
worldlinesB. ave, and ShoTguad, 

Te'mpobai-ty. w. s. [fWim temporal.] 

1, The laity; secular people. 

The pope siickctl out inestimable sums of money, 
intolerable grievance of clergy and temporalty. Abbot. 

2. Secular possessions. 

TEMPOBA'iiEOUS.+ adj, llemport\ J.al.] lemporary. 

Diet. 

Those things may cause a temporaneoui disunion, 

IlallyweU, Melampr. (1681,) p. 68. 

Te'mpobabiness. n. s. [from Icmpuram/.] Tlic state 
of being temporary; not perjtctuity. , 

Tb'mpobabv. adj. Ziempus, Latin.] Lasting only tor 


a limited time. 


made nnd soon b?oken ; 


jraesetow^rarytWM were soon ji^^Hen.ril. 

uttering. «d writin^doth 

community. 

SOU V. 


TEMPOEiZA'Tioit.# «.*. [from The act 

of complying with times oP oceii^ioiis. 

Charges of temporusmion and compfiaoce bad wmewhat 
sullied his reputarion. Johnion, life qf Aicham. 

To TE'MPORIZE. w.«. ZtempaHsert Fr. tempus, 
Latin.] 

1. To d^y; to procrastinate. , ^ 

If Cupid hath - not spent all his quiver ju Venice, thou wilt 
quake for this shortly. 

——. I look for an earthquake too then. 

r— W^, you will temporiae. with tbe hours. Shakipeare. 

The rarl ofrLineoIn, deceived of the country’s concourse, 
in which case he wotdd have temporized, resolved to rive thC 
king battle. ’ Bacon, VII, 

2. To comply with the times or occasions. ** 

They might their grievance inwardly complain. 

But outwaraly they needs must temparixe. Daniel. 

3. To comply. This is. improper. 

The dauphin is too wilful opposite. 

And will not temporize widi my entreaties: 

He flatly says, he'lt not lay down his arms. Shakipeare, 

TE'MPOiiizEB.'f” «. s. [temponseuTt Fr. firom tm- 
porize.] One that complies with times or occa¬ 
sions; a trimmer. 

I pronounce thee a hovering temporizer, that - 
Caint with thine eyes at once see good and evil. 

Inclining to them both. Shakspeare, Wint, Tak, 

Like so many weathercocks they turn round, a rout of ten^ 
porisers. ready to maintain all that is or shall be proposed; in 
hope of prefennent! Burton, Anal, of Mel. Pref. 

Trmse BBEAD.'f-'J ».«• [t««sm, Dutch; tamiscTf Fr. 
Te'msed bbead. 5 tamesare, Italian, to sift; temst 
Dutch; tamis, French tamiso, Italian, a sieve; all 
. from the Saxon temepan. Lye.] Bread mkde of 
flower better sifted than common. 

To TEMPT.*!- V. a. Ztento, Lat. tenieri Fr.] 

1. To solicit to ill; to incite by presenting some 
pleasure or advantage to the mind; to entice. 

’Tis not the king tliut sends you to the Tower: 

Mv lady Gray tcmiAi him to tliis liarsh extremity. Shideiprare. 

Voii ever gentle gods, take my breath from me; 

Let not my worser spirit tempt me again 
To die bet''it you please. Shakipeare, K. l^ar. 

Come together, that Satan tempt you not. i Cor. vii. y. 
lie that hath not wholly subdued liimscU^ quickly tempted 
and overcome in small things. Bp. Taylor. 

Fix’d on the fruit she gaz’d, which to behold 
Might tempt alone. _ Milton^ P, L, 

The devil can but tetnpt and deceive; and if he cannot' 
destroy so, his power is at end. South". 

O wretclied maid! _ ■ ' 

Whose roving fancy would resolve the saisie 
With him, who next should tempt her easy fame. Prior, 

2. To provoke. 

I’m much too venturous 

In templing of your patience. Shakipeare, Hen. VIII. 

Withhold 

Your talons from the wretched and the bold; 

Tempt not the brave and needy to despair: . . 

For, though your violence should leave ’em bore 

Of gold and silver, swords and darts' remiun. Di^Jen. 

3. It is sometimes used without any notion of evil'; to 
solicit; to draw. 

Still bis strength conceal’d 
Which templed our attempt, and wrouAt our fall. 

MUton, P.L. 

The rowing crew. 

To tempt a fare, elothe all tbrir tilts in blue. Gay. 

4. To try; to attempt; to venture on. I know not 
whether it was not ori^nally f attempt, which was 
viciously written to tempt, by an elision of tbe wrong 
jyilable^ 

E 
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Ts'icniEAmMSBB. n.«. £fiK>m ten^ate,'\ 

Ffeedom from auessn; mediocrity. 

a. Caimneii; ooolneu of mind. 

Ltn^ey*! mild temperateneu, 

Did tend unto a calmer qnictncis. Darnel, Ck. War. 

Te'mpebative.# a^, [from temperate.'^ Having 
power to temper. 

Living creaturei are not onl; fed by the root of the atomacb, 
but me mr drawn in and lent form by the breath, which is 
tempera^ of the heart’s heat, nutritive of the animal and vital 
ipints, and purgative of unnatural vapours. 

Grader m Ecel. (litt,) p. ly. 

Te'hi'ERATDre. n>s. [tmperatura, tempera, Lat. tern- 
perature, Fr.]] 

I. Conttitution of nature; degree of any qualities. 

It heth in the some climate, and is of no other temperaiure 
than Guinea. Ahbet, Deecr. of the World. 

Birds that change countries at certun seasons, u tfaqr come 
earlier, diew the teaqierature of weather. Bacon. 

There may be as much diflhrence as to the temperature of the 
ur, and as to heat and cold in one mile, as in ten degrees of 
latitude; and he that would cool and refresh himself in the 
summer, had better go up to the of the next hill, than re¬ 
move into a far more northern country., Brown, Trav. 

Memory depends upon the consistence and the temperature 
of the brain. Watte. 


2. Mediocrity: due balance of contrarieties. 

As the world's sun doth effects b^et 
Dii^rent, in divers places every dayr 
Here autumn’s temperedure, there summer’s heat. 

Hare flowery spring.ndej and there winter gray. Daoiee. 

li^ iiMtead of this vanaiion of heat, we suppose an ^iiuality, 
or constant temparature of it before the dcln^, the case woufa 
be much altered. Woodward, Nat. Hitt. 

3. Moderadon; freedom from prcKlominant passion. 
In that^ud port which her so wodly graceth, 

Mott goodly tetemerature you may descry. Spentcr. 

Te'mpered. ay. [from temper.'} Disposed with re¬ 
gard to the passions. 

When was my lord to much ungently tempered. 

To stop hit ears i^ainst admonishment ? Skaktpearc. 

TETMTPEST. «. ». [tempeste, Fr. tempestas, Lat.] 

I. The utmost violence of wind; tbe names by 
which the wind is called accoiviing to the gradual 
encrease of its force seem to be, a breeze ; a ^le; 


a nst; a storm; a tempest. 

ihsve teen Umpeelt, ^en the scoidii^ winds 
Have riv'd the knotty otSs. Shaktpeare, Jul. Crnt. 

Some have been driven by tempeet to the south. Abtnd. 
What at first was edl’d a gust, tbe same 
Hath now a itorm’^ anon a lampetfs name. Donne. 

|[We,] caught in a fieiy tempeet shall be hurl'd 
Each on his rock transmi’d. Hitlon, P. L. 

With elriwls and storms 

Around thee thrown, ien^peet o’er ie^eet roll’d, 

l^u humblest nature with thy nortHwn blast. J’homton, 

2. Any tumult; commotion; perturbation. '' 

Die tempeet in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else. 

Save whitf beats there. Seaktpeare, K. Lear. 


7b Tb'mpk8T.# V. n. \tempester^ Fr. tempestare, Ital.] 

1 . To storm. 

Blind night ip .dsrkness tea^ete. 

Sandyt, TYav. (t 6 ss>) P* * 07 » 

2. To pour a tempest on. 

Other imnees—— 

Dwtider snd tempeet on those learned heads, 

Csmar with such honour doth advance. 

B. Jonion, PoeUuter. 


7 h p,tu To disturb as by a tempest. 

'' IPrth^ofbv^ 

WaBimltt UBwWdyi sanRlwttt in tbdr gait, 
Jhtoiiiinsnfiiw Jfifoa, P. L. 

- JWy>i||adl^pM» f imptet mg the main. Pope,Hiad. 


Ts'kiPEST-BEATEH. adj.'[tempest sfid bait,} GSiattered 
with storms. 

In the calm harbour of her eentlc breast, 

My tempeet^eaten soul may stfely rest. Diyden, Aureng. 

Te'mpest-tost. ay. [tempest and tost.} Driven about 
11 by storms. 

^ough his bark cannot be lost. 

Yet it shall be tempeet-toet. Shaktpeare, Macheih. 

TEMPE'STIVR# adj. [tempestivus, L*t.] Season¬ 
able. , Setat. 

Tempe'stiveey.# adv. [from tempestive.} Seasonably. 

Dancing is a pleasant recreaUon of body and mind, if lem- 
peetively used. Burton, Anat. cf Md. p. 499. 

Tehpesti'vity. n. s. tempestivus, Lat] Seasonablc- 

BCSS. 

Since tlieir dispersion, the constitutions of countries admit 
not such tempestivity of harvest. Brawn, Fulg. Err. 

Tempe'stuous. adJ. [tempestueux, Fr. fiom tempest.} 
Stormy; tnrbulent 

Tempeeluout fortune hath spent all her spigbt. 

And thrilling sorrow thrown his utmost dnrt. Spenecr. 

Which of them rising with the sun or tailing 
Should prove tempeHwm. Milton, P. L. 

. Her looks grow black as a tetnpeetuoue wind. 

Some raging thoughts are cowling in her mind. Dryden. 

Pompey, when dissuaded from embarking because the wea-4 
tiler was tempeeltwue, replied, My voyage is necessary, my life 
is not so. Cot&r on the Value tf Life. 

TEMPE'sTUOUHi,y.* adv. [from tempestuous.} Tur- 
bulently; as {9 a tempest 

He meant ere long to be most tempestuously bold and shame¬ 
less. Milton, Apol.for Smectymn. 

Thunderbolts so tempeetuouely shot. 

Hammond, Worlte, iv. 511. 

Tempe'stoousness.# n. s. Tlie state of being tem¬ 
pestuous. 

T£'’mplar. n. s. [from the Temple, an house near the 
I'hnincsj.'incieiitlybeionging to theknights-ft:»iji/ar.t, 
originally from the temple of Jerusalem.] A ^u- 
dent in the law. 

Wits and templars every sentence raise. 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise. Pope, Epist. 

TE'MPLE.'}* n.s. [ceinpcl, l^xon; temple, French; 
templum, Lat.] 

I. A place appropriated to nets of religion. 

The honour’d gods 

Throng our large temples with the shews of peacer Shakspeare. 

Here we have nittemjile but the wood, no assembly but hom- 
beasts. Shakspeare, As you She U. 

Most sacrilegious murther bath broke ope 
The lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o’ ihe building. Shakspeare:, Macbeth. 

z. [Tempora, Lat.] The Upper part of the sides of 
the head where the pulse is felt. 

Her sunny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Shakspeare. 

Wc may apply intercipients of maitich upon the temples; 
fronuls also may be applied. Wiseman, Su^u. 

To procure sleep, be uses the scratching of tbe temples and 
ears; that evvn mollifies wild beasts. Arbulknol. 

The weapon enter’d close above his ear, 

Cold through his temples glides the wfaixzing spear. Pope. 

To Te'mple.* V. a. [from the noun.] To buil^ 
temple for; to ^propriate a temple to. 

"^e heatiim, in many places, tenqded and adored tUs 
drunken god [Bacchus]. Feltkam, Bet. i. S4. 

rE'MFEET. «. *. A piece of timber in a huildinir. 

When you lay any timber or briek-woik, as KnteolTover 
Windows, ot templeu under girders, lay them in ln«T» 

rm V j- e, 1 Moaon, Meek. 

Tb mporal. [temporal, Fr. tesi^alis, low Lat] 

1. Measured by tiiqp; not eternal. 



TEH 

A» Ui«re th^ lunain lempoMl lift, w hoe tbfy would loam 
to make proviuon for eternal, ^ Hooker. 

2. Secnlsr; not ecclesiasticd* 

r. This aieeptre shews the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majestjr, 

Wherein doth sit tiui dread of kings. Shaktpeare. 

Ail the temporal lands, which men devout 
^ testament have given to the church, 

Would thqr strip from us. Skakmare, Hen. V. 

All teineoiW power hath been wrested from the clergy, and 
much of their ecclcsiostick. Sluifl. 

3. Not 8))iritaal. ^ 

Them is scarce iniy of those decisions but gives good light, 
by way of authority or reason, to some questions that arise also 
between temporal dignities, especially to cases wherein some of 
our subordinate temporal titles have part in the controv^^. 

.. Call not every temponA end a defiling of the iutcnion, but 
onlv when it contradicts the ends of Gfod, or when it is princi- 
I^fy intended: for sometimes a tempoi^ end is of our 
duty; and such are all the actions of our calling. JUp. Ta^or. 

mycr is the instrument of fetching down airgood tliinn to 
us, whether spiritual or temporal, tVh. Duty of Man. 

Our petitions to God with ritgard to femporalr, must be 
that medium qf 'convenience proportioned to the several con¬ 
ditions of life. Sogert, Serm. 

4. ITemporal, Fr.] Placed at the temples, or upper 

^ part of the sides of the head. 

Copious bleeding, by opening the lenq)oral arteries, are the 
most effectual remedies for a phrensy. Arbuthnot on Aliment*, 

TEMPonA'LrTY .7 n.s. Itemporalite^ Fr. from temporal.'^ 

Te'mporals. 3 Secular possessions; not ccclc- 
siastick rights. 

Such revenues, lands, and tenements, as bishops 
have had annexed to thefr sees by the kings and 
others from time to time, as tliey arc barons and 
lords of the parliament. Cffmel. 

The residue of these ordinaiy finances is casual, ns tlie tem- 
poralitie* of vacant bishopricks, the profits that grow In' the 
tenures of lands. JSaron. 

•The king yielded up the point, reserving the ceremony of 
homage from the bishops, iu ntspcct of the letaporalUiet, to 
■ himself. * AyUffe. 

Te'mpokally. adv. [from temporal.'\ With re.spect 
to this life. 

Sinners who arc in such a temporally happy condition, owe 
it not to their sins, but wholly to thcir'luck. South. 

Te'mporalnps.# «..v. {irom temporal.'] Scculnrity; 
worldliness. Coigtem^ and Shertwod. 

Te'mporalty. n. s. [from temporal.] 

1, The laity; secular people. 

The pope sucked out inestimable sums of money, to the 
intolerable grievance of clergy and temporally. Abbot. 

2. Secular possessions. 

Tempora'neous.’I' adj. {temporist Lat.] Temporary. 

Diet. 

Those things may cause a iemporaneoui disunion. 

Hallywell, Melampr. (l68t,) p. 68. 

Te'mporariness. n. s. [from temporary.] The state 
of being temporary; not perpetuity. ^ 

Te'vporarv. adj. {tempus, Latin.] Lasting only for 
a limited time. 

These temporary traces were soon made mid soon bfoken ; 
he demred a striuter amity. Baeoay Hen. VII. 

If the Lord’s immediate speaking, uttering, dhd writing, doth 
conclude by a necessary inference, that a)l precepts utte^ and 
written in this manner are simply and perpetually moral; then, 
on the contrary, all precepts wanting this are merely tempora^. 

. , White. 

The repnhiick threatened with danger, appointed e temjiorary 
dictator, who, when die dahga was over, retired apin into the 
community. ' . '§t - Addben, 
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Tekporiza'tiok.# n.x. [from ienmmise.'] The act 
of complying vrith times or oocauo^ 

Char^ of temporixalion and compKimec had somewhat 
sullied bis reputation. J<dinto»t qf Atcham. 

To TE'MPORIZE. v. n. [temporUer^ Fr. tempus, 
Latin.] 

1. To d^y; to procrastinate. 

If Cupid bath' not |pent all his quiver jn Venice^ 'tiiou.wilt 
quake for this diortly. 

——1 look for an earthquake too then. 

g— W||U, you will temporiae vrith the hours. Siakepeare. 

The Arl oCiLincoln, dMeived of the country’s concourse, 
in which case he would have temporized, reiolvtm to mve the 
king battle. ' Baean, &n. VII, 

2. To comply with the times or occasions. ♦ ' 

Hiey might their grievance inwardly complain. 

But outwnraiy they needs must temparize. Doasef. 

3. To comply. This is. improper. 

The dauphin is too wilfii! cqiposite, 

And will not temporize with my entreaties : 

lie flatly says, he’ll not lay down his arms. Shekepeare. 

TE'ftiPOHizER.*f* n, s, \temporimBr^ Fr. from tais- 
pm-ize.] One that complies with times or occa¬ 
sions ; a trimmer. ' 

Ipronounce thee a hovering temporizer, that ' 

Canst with thine eyes at once see good and evil. 

Inclining to them both. Shaktprare, Wmt. Tate, 

Like BO many weathercocks they turn round, a rout ot tern- 
poruers, ready to maintain all that is or shall be propoMd; in 
hope of preferment! Burton, Anat, of Mef.’VrelF, 

Tkmse'bread.'J''^ n.s. Itemsen, Dutch; tamisevt Fr. 

Te'msed BREAD. N tamesarc, Italian, to sift; fens, 
Dutch; tamis, French; tamiso, Italian, a sieve; ail 

4 from the Saxon cemepan. Lye.] Bread made of 
flower better sifted than common. 

To TEMPT.'^ ». a. [/«i/o, Lnt. tenter'^ Fr.] 

1. To solicit to ill; to incite by presenting some 
pleasure or advantage to the mind; to entice. ‘ 

’Tis not the king that sends you to tlic Tower: 

My lady Gray tempt* him to tliis harsh extremity. Shakspeare. 

You ever gentle gotls, take my breath from me; 

I.et not mv worser spirit tempt me again 

To die berort' you please. Shaktpeare, K. Lear. 

Come tocethcr, that Satan tempt you not. i Cor. vii.'y. 

He that natli not wholly subdued himselfjls quickly tempted 
and overcome in small things. Bp. Taylor. 

Fix’d on the fiaiit she gaz’d, which to behold 
Mmht fem/ir alone. MiUon^ T.L. 

The devil can but tempt and deceive; and if he cannot' 
destroy so, his power is at end. Ahidk: 

O wretched maid! < 

Whose roving fancy would resolve die same 
With him, who next should tempt hw easy fame. ^ Prior. 

2. To provoke. 

‘'t I’m much too venturous 

In templing of yonr patience. Shaktpeare, Hen, VIII. 

Withhold 

Your talons from the wretched and the bold; 

Tempt not the brave and needy to despair: 

For, though your violence should leave’em bare - j ^ ' 

Of gold and rilver, swords and darts'remun. D^j^en. 

3. It is sometimes used without any nertion civil; to 
solicit; to draw. 

Sdll his strength conceal’d 
Which tempted our attempt, and wrou|{ht our fidl. 

* MiUoK, P.L. 

The rowing crew. 

To tempt a ftre, clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay. 

4. To try; to attempt; to venture on. I know not 
ivliether it was not originally tattempt, which was 
viciously written to tempt, by an elision of the wrong 
jylkble. 
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Hiil frov the ndor hmwhct wth^torn, 

to Iaintl 4 j^ 4 f«^pfthe oeA^r ykiei. 

ToproVf; totw. 

He ttefte hb l^nd, «ed pn Ueit^ edto i t 
Tf prove mi einM^.imd heriigigimdbvth. ' 

‘ toewr.f. <8.1.1.50. 

^ Aadft eeme toyiiafter theie ^ingi. Out 

Ts'MPTiBtB. tt(S. tftttnn lenqa.'} fiiabjp to tei^tstion; 
obnoodoiu tol^ jnflasMse. lipt elegant, fkor ined. 

K dm pariiuBent ware u bemtaUr m any otbb umaAly, 
tIicnaae|mBuiitfirilfbrinU'rftMilitoieiurk«A. 
Teicvi^'viom.^ n.$, [feaqaaeion, oldFaench; from 

I. lo^d: of tempting; aedidtotion to ill; miticement. 

jUl tompMtm to tapiereitn^. Milton, P. L. 

a. Hie state of being temptedl 

When by human weakneH. and the arts qf the tempter, you 
{are led into temptationt, prayer ii.Ae thread to bring you out 
of dni lahjinnth. Dup^. 

3.1'hat which is offered to the mind as a motive to 111 . 

Set a deep glass of Rhenish |>iiic on the conti^ casket; for 
- if.the^devil m vdthin, ud that ttmptntion without^ he will 
chute it. Slmpenre, Merck, qf Feu, 

. Dare tp be great without a guilty cronm; 

View it, and lay die bright teUqthfion down: *■ 

Til ham tp qa all. Dryden, Aurengz. 

IXlirKA'TioSnhEss.* a^.lteni^atiottanAless .2 Having 
va motive. Not in use. 

An empty, profidesi, temptatioidets sin. 

Hmtmoud, Werit, hr. 513. 

Tk'mpteb. n. s. [from tmpt.'l 

1, One who solicits to ill; an enticcr. 

Iheie women are Arewd tenplen with their tongues. 

Sktktpeare, Hen, FP, 

Is this her fault or mine? 

The tender or the tempted, who sins most? 

' Not she t nor doth die tempt. Shahtpeare, Meat, for Meat. 

Ihoae who are bent to do wickedly', will never want tempten 
to lUge them on. Tittoitmi. 

My worik is dune: 

She’* now Ae tempter to ensnare hit heart. Dryden. 

2. The infernal solicitor to evih 

The experience of our own ftnilties, and the watchfulness 
' of Ae Mnpiar, discourage us. Hammond on Pundamenlalt. 
ForetoM to lately whb would come to pass. 

When Ant tenpter cross’d the gulf from hell. 

Miilon, P. L. 

To diis high mountain’s top the tempter brou|A<^ 
OurSadour. Milton, P.R. 

Ts'kftimoly.W adv. [from tempt.'} So as to tempt 
or entice. ‘ 

These look te m p ting ly. Sir T. Herbert, Tret, p. 501. 

Precious triidiett are lavishly and temptingly exposed to view. 

Petert oaJob,p.4St, 

Tc'mptrbss.# n. s. [from tempter.} She that tempts 
or satices. Huloet, and Sherwood. 

Be not jealous, 

Eimhiania; I shaJl scarcely prove a templrett: 

Fall to eur dance. Herd, Broken Heart. 

TE'SHJLENCY.'f’ »*• *■ Itentulentia, Latin.} Ine- 
b^t^OQ; intoxication by liquor. Btdlokar. 

Te'muucnt. a^. [temuletitus, Lat.} Inebriated; in¬ 
toxicated as with strong liquors. 

Ts'KOLKHTtvE.# o^. \tenadenha, Lat.] Drunken; 
ilanotiiig the state of intoxication. 

Th« drunkard commonly hath a palsied hand; gouty, stagger- 
iiy kgs, Aat Adn would go, bat cannot; a drawling, stammer. 

(,te39,) p. 38. 

•libipm's ftia»s Dutch. Ite.John- 
tdi kBi ft t fcwb Bipeito lingu. 
cpa mm^ i ngmiead aatis Wacbteraa-ab 
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leal. legei% enumeranr di|^ nempi ^ncs, 

? dbas |ine dubio aumerabant veteree. Sereniue. 

o this numeration of Ae fingers Mr.' H. Tooke 
ako adverts; and pronounces foi tb* past participle 
, (^. Ae Sax. rjnan, to emAw^ to encompass. 

of Pdrh ii. 201. to reckon, 

is Ae more likely etymo^' 

I. The decimal number; twice five; the number by 
.:^iA we multiply numbers into new denomhunion^ 
Thou shalt have mom 

Hum two Sms to a score. " Skaiepeare, JT. Lear. 

Ten hath been extolled as containing even, odd, loam and 
inain, quadrate and culncal numbers; and AristoHe curved 
that Barbarians as well as Greeks used a numeration xmto ten! 

Brown, VtUg, Err, 

■ WM) twice ten sail I cross’d the Phrygian sea. 

Scarce seven within your harbour meet. Dryden. 

From the soft lyre, 

Sweet date, and teiMtring'd instrument, require 

Sounds of delight. I'tiur. 

2. 7 V» is -a proverbial number. 

There’s a proud modesty in merit. 

Averse from begging; ancf resolv’d to pay 

2 b« times the gift it adcs. Dryden, Oeamenes. 

Although English it too little cultivated, yet the tiu.lt . are 
nine in ten owing to affectation. Mitcril. 

Te'nable. adj. [tenable, French.] That may be 
maintained!against opposition; Aat may be held 
against attacks. 

The town was strong of itself, and wanted no industry to 
fortify and make it temdtle. Bacon, H'ar aiih Spain. 

Sir William Ogle seised upon the castle, and put it into a' 
tenaHc condition. Clarendon. 

Infidelity has been driven out of all its outworks: the 
Atheist has not found his {lost tenable, and is therefore retired 
into Deism. Addkon, Sped. 

Tenacious, adj. [tena.x, Lat.] 

I. Grasping hard; inclined to holdfast; not willing 
to let go: with tf before the thing held. 

A resolute letuinoui adherence to well chosen principles 
makes the ^ce of a governor shine in the eves of those that 
see his actions. ‘ 

Griping, and still tenaciout if thy hold, 

Woiild’st thou the Grecian chiefs, thou^ largely sonl’d 
Should give the prises they had sain’d. Dryden 

You reisn absolute over the hearts of a stuliborn and'fracvi 
bom people, tenaciout to madness of their liberty. Dryden. 

True love’s a raiser; so tenaciout grown. 

He weighs to the least grain of what’s his own. Dryden 
Men arc tenamotu of the opinions that fint possesatham. 

He is tenaciout ofYdt own property, and ready to invadiThat 

Arbnthnot. 

2, Retentive. 

llie memory in some is very frimcioM; but yet thoe seems 
to lie 8 constant deeiw of sH onr ideas, even of those which 
are struck deepest, and iw mindsjtbe most retentive. Locke. 

3. llenace, PVench.] Having parte AeposiMl to adhere 
to each oAer; coheaive; viecoue; gliitifirm^ 

Three cqn^ round vessels filled, the one with water, the 
other wiA oil, the third with molten pitch, and the limors 
stured Jike tagive them a vortical motion; the pit/-h ^ it, 
tenaraljr will lose its motion quickly, the oil faeing less tena- 
now will « longer, and the water being less a-a-.., ,, 
will keep It longest, but yet wilktese it in a short time. 

4. Niggardly; close-fisted; Aeahlyparsfanonkjoa. 

av ' j ■dUnmarth. 

TKBActovs^y. adm [from tenaeiim.} WiA dispo¬ 
sition to hold iast. ‘ 

SoBse thinn om juvenile reasons tenmdoutly adhere to. which 
yet oar maturer jutoents diiallow of. ^ " 

«. t; [from tenocioa*.] t|awillii%- 
neA to quit, re%n, or let go. * 
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Svlte, Mridg. Eng. JXtf. B> $. ch.6> 

TENA'ttTT.’f' n, s, Itenadtif Fr. tenaeitat, tmax, Lat.] 

1. TvoKipusi^iM. 

11 m ienaeUg of preindioo and prouri^on. 

Brown, Chr. Mot. lu s. 

2. Viacoahy; ^lutinctfiate; adheaion of one part to 
another. 

If many eontiguoiH vortieei of molten pitch were euh of 
tbea at lam at thoie which tome tuMxwe to revolve ^ut 
the tun and fixed start, yet these aad w their parts would, by 
their Umtunty and ttifihett, communicate thmr motion to one 
another till they all rested among themtelves. Xewlon. 

Substances, whose tenaeky exceeds the powers of digetlSon, 
will neither past, nor be converted into almient. Artmthnal. 

Te'nacy.# n.s. [tenada, low Lat] Unwillingnesa 
to quit reaifni) or let go. 

l^hest excellence it void of all envy, telfithness, and lenacy. 

Barrow, vol. it S. is. 

Te'nancy. n.s. [tenancie, old French; tertentiOf ]aw 
Latin, from tenant.'} Temporary posaesaion of what 
belongs to another. ^ 

This duke becomes seixed of favour by descent, though the 
condition of that estate be commonly no more than a tenancy 
at will. Wotton. 


TE'NANT. «. s. [tenant, French.] 

1. One that holds of another; one that on certain 
conditions has temporary possession and use of that 
which is in reality the property of another: corre¬ 
lative to lanMord. 

I have been your tenant. 

And your father’s tenml, these fourscore years. Shaktpeare, 
llie English being only tenants at will of the natives for such 
conveniency of fiaihmg. Hcytm. 

Such is the mould that the blest tenant feeds 
On iirecious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. WaOcr. 

Jupiter had a tarm long for want of a tenant. L'Estrange. 
His cheerful tenants hlcsss their yearly toil. 

Yet to their lord owe more than to the toil. Pope. 

The tenants of a manor faii into tlie sentiments of their lord. 

fPatts. 

The father it a tyrant over slavet and beggars, whom he calls 
his tenants. Swift. 

2. One who resides in any place. 

O fields, O woods, oh when shall I be made 
» The happy tenant of your shade ! Cowley. 

The bw, rough tenant of these shades. Thomson. 

To Te'nant. V. a. [from the noun.] To hold on 
certain conditions. 

^ Sir Rojo’s estate is tenanted by persons who have served 
him or his ancestors. Addison. 


Te'^ahtable. at^. [from tenant,} Such as may be 
held by a tenant. 

The ruins that time, siclcnesk or melancholy, shall bring, 
must be made up at your cost; ior Aat thing a husband is but 
tenant for fife m what he holds, and is bound to leave the 
place ienantoNe to the next that shall take it. SmMng. 

That the soul may not be too much incommoded in her 
house of clay, such necessariei are secured to the bc^ as may 
keq> it in SmsmteUv r^Mir, Dec. Chr. Piety. 

TE'HAjm.ESS. a^. [from tenant.} Ufloccupicd; un¬ 
possessed. , 

O thou, that dust inhabk in my breast. 

Leave not the mansian so lone ienanliess ; 

Lest growing ruinous the building fall. 

And leave no memoiy of what it was. Shaispeare. 

Te'maktbv.# n. s, [from fenaniQ 
z. Tenancy. * 

Tenants have taken new leases of their tenantries. 

Bp. BiiEey, in Dr; RUttey’i Life, file. p. 65 6. 

3 . A body of tenants on an mtate. 

Te'namt-saw. b. s. [coirrtipted} I suppose, from tenon- 
zotB.] See Tekon. * 


Tench, b. s. [emee, Sax. Iibm, LeL] A poodiAdk 
Having stored a veiTCi«arMBd wkH stnlb term, sad odier 
pond-fish, and only^ te two suull pEmt Mf fSir Sf qMnb 
in seven yean davoucod die whole. Hale. 

7b TEND. c. k [contracted from 

I. To wartch; ^^^nod; to accompany as an assistant 
or defetder. 

Njnpht (A MuUa which, with onreilil head. 

The diver scaly bouts did tend fidi well. Spenier, 

Oo thou to Jtidiard, and food aagelt tend thee, dlarngmorr. 
Him'lord pronouac’d; aUd Ol iad^nity 
Sulnected to his service angel wings, 

Ana flaming minhten to watch and lend 

Their earlly chai^. Mdhm,P.L. 

He led a rural life, and had command ^ 

O'er all the shqiherds, who about those vales 

Tended their numerous flodcs. Drydn and Lee, OetBpsa. 

There is a pleasure in that sinfflid^, in beholding princes 
tendbsg thrir nocks. Pope, 

Our humbler provinee if to tend the (nr; 

To save the powder feom too rude a gale. 

Nor let tb’ imprison’d essences exhale. Pope. 

3. To attend; to aoemnpany. 

Despfdr 

Tended the sick, budest fivra conch to couch. MUtest^P. L. 

Those with whom I now converse. 

Without a tear wi{t tend coy faerse. Ses^. 

3. ^ attentive to. 

ITnsuck’d of lamb or kid that tmd' their piqr. AliUim,P.J/. 
To Tend, v, n. [tendo, Lat.] 

1. To move towards a certain point or place. 

They had a view of the princess at a mask, having over¬ 
heard two gentlemen tesuUr^ towards that sight. Wotton. 

To these abodes our fleet Apollo sends: 

Here Dardanus was bom, and hither tendf. Hryden, 

2. [tendre, Fr.] To be directed to miy end or pur^ 
pose; to aim at 

Admiration seis’d 

Ai! heaven, what this might mean and whither tessd. 

MUtonl P. L, 

Factions grin their power by pretending common safety, and 
tending towards it in the directest course. Temple. 

The laws of our religion tessd to the universal bai]mDass of 
mankind. Tillotten, 

3. To contribute. 

Many times that which we ask would, if it should be granted, 
be'worse for us, and jicrhi^ tend to our destnictkmi-imd then 
God, by denying the |>articular matter of our prayers, doth 
grant the generri matter of them. Hammond. 

4. [From attesuL} To wait; toaxpect. Outi^use. 

The bark is ready, and the wind at help; 

Th* associates tend, SUsktpessre, Hamlet. 

5. To attend; to wait as depoidants or senraitts. 

She deserves a lord. 

That twenty suih mde boys mi^t tend upon. 

And call her hiwly mistress. Shaktpeare. 

_ Give him 

He brings great newt. Shaktpeare, 

Was he not companion with the riotous knights. 

That tend upon my father ? Shaktpeare, JT. Lear. 

6 . To attend as something ins^iarable. In the three 
last senses it seems only a cplloquial abbreviatioii of 
attend. 

Threefold vengeance tend upon your steps! Shaktpeare. 
Te'ndance. b. s . [from tend,} 

Attendance; state of expectation. 

Unhappy wi^t, bom to disastrous end. 

That doth his life in so lone tcadonec spend. Spenser 

, Persons attendant. Out of use. 

His Ibblnm fill with tendance. 

Rain sacrificial whisp’riw in his ear. Shedetpeare. 

, Attendance;' act 01wattingi 
~ She pwpos'd. 

By wsAching, weepiug.-fem/ancr, to 

O’enome you with her shew. Skak^eare, Cymbeftne. 
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4; Cdic-; of tenainff. 

. ■t:ji ,i<? Niteae. do^ rai|iiTO 
Har oiiM'iBfprM^ntdoii, which, perforce, 

I her Ihu ion, am^ngit my teethren mortal, 
liut prf my lemlmee to^ Skaktpeare, Hen, VUL 

Hiw at her cominc iprung, 

And touch’d oy her four tendcuncc gladlier grew. ilfiiSoa, P. L, 

'I. DiFe|don or course towards any place or object. 

It is not raudi bosineu that diitracti any man; but the 
want of purity, constancy, add tendency towards God. - 

Bp. Taylor. 

Writings of this kind, if conducted with candour, have a 
more particular tendency to the goCd of thrir country than any 
other compositions. . Addkm, P^eeholder. 

All pf tnem are innt cent, and DMt of them had a moral 
tendency^ to soften the virulence of parties, or laugh out of 
countenance some vice or folly. ^ Swift. 

We. may acquaiitt ourselves with the powers and properties, 
thie tendencies and inclinations, of l)ody and spirit. H^a/ts. 

3 . Direction or course toward any inference or result; 
drift. 

S e greater congrui^ or incongruity-there is in any thing 
• reason of mankind, and the greatm- tendency it hath to 
promote or hinder the perfection of num’s nature, so much 
greater degrees hath it of moral good 4 r evil; to which we 
ou^t to proportion our inclination, or aversion. Wilkins. 

These opinions are of so little moment, that, like motes in 
the sun, thdr tendencies arc little noticed. Locke. 

TBTNDER.i' adj. Itendre, Fr.] 

I. Soft; easily impressed or injured; not firm; not 
- hard. 

Ttie earth brought forth the tender grass. Milton, P. L. 
^ From each tender stalk she gathers. Milton, P. L. 

. When the frame of the lung^ is not so well woven, but is lax 

and tender, there is great danger, that after spitting of blood, 
they will by degrees putrify and consume. litackmore, 

3. Sensible; easily pained; soon sore. 

Uuneath may she endure the flinty street. 

To tread them with her tender feeling feet. Shakspearc. 

Our bodies are not naturally more tender than our faces; 
but by being less exposed to the air, they become less able to 
endure it. L’Lsira/ige. 

The face when we are born is no less tender than any other 
part of the body: it is use alone hardens it, and makes it more 
able to epdure the cold, Locke on Eduddion. 

3. E ffemina te; emasculate; delicate. 

Whfen Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, thiU were a war¬ 
like nation, and devised to bring them to a more peaceable 
Ufa, instead of their short warlike coat he . tothod them in long 
garments, like women ; and instead of tneir warlike uiusick 
appoiiit^ to them certain lascivious lays, by whidi their minds 
were so moUifled |pd abated, that they forgot their former 
fierceness, and became most tender and effeniinate. 

"Qpenscr on Ireland, 

4. Exciting kind concern. 

I love Valentine; . 

His lift’s la tendef to me as my soul. Shakspearc. 

>[. Compassionate; anxious for another’s good. 

The tender kindness of the chord) it well beseemeth to 
help the weaker tori, although some few of the perfecter and 
stronger be for a time diiqileased. Hooker. 

Tms’not mistrust but tender love enjoins. Miltm, P. L. 
Be fender hearted and compassionate towardsAhosc in want, 
and ready to relieve them. ^ Tillotson. 

6. Susceptible of soft passions. 

Tonr tears a heart of flint 
' tender mdke, yet nouj^t 

HereiB they vrill prevdL Spenser. 

7. lascivious. 

Wluaiiiad lover ever 
ToisiB a soft and gentleImdeP 
Or lady ftmftr hearted, 

In-purliM streami or hemp departed r HwHtras. 
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8. Expressive of the softer passions. 

The tender accent of a woman’s try 

Will pass unheard, will unreoarded die. Frier, VeSatdDamaM. 

Oft would his voice the siunt valley charm. 

Till lowing oxen broke the tender soi%. Hammond. 

9. Careful not to hurt: with of. 

The civil anthority should be tender 0/ the honour Of God 
and religion. Tillotson. 

As I have been tender of every particular person’s reputation, 
so I have taken care not to give oflenee. Addison. 

10. Gentle; mild; unwilling to pain. 

Thy tender hefted nature shall not give 

Thee o’er to harshness; her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort and not burn. Shtkspeare, K. I,eur. 

Yon, that ore thus so tender o’er his follies. 

Will never do him good. Shakspearc, fVini. 2 'ale. 

11. Apt to give pain. 

lu tilings that are tender and unpicasing, break the Ice by 
some whose words arc of less weight, and reserve the more 
weighty voice to come in as by chance. Bacon. 

13 . Young; weak: tender age. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, a mother should not 
sell him- dhidtspearc, Voriol. 

Beneath the dens, where unfledg’d tempests lie. 

And infant winds, their tender voices try. Cowley. 

To Tt'MDEii.'f’ V. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To regard with kindness. Not now in use. 

1 thank you, madam, that you tender her; 

Poor gentlewoman, my master wrongs her miicli. Shakspearc. 
He did not a little love and tender Mr. Cartwright. 

Wolton, Rem. p. 174. 

3 . To render susceptible of soft passions: a colloquial 
expression in some p.nrts of England. » 

To TE'NDER. v. a. [tendre, Fr.] 

I. To offer; to exhibit; to propose to acceptance. 
Some ol the cbiefest laity professed with gnmtcr stomach 
their judgements, that such a discipline was little better than 
popish tyranny, disguised and tendered unto them. Mookcr. 

I crave no more than what your highness ofier’d; 

Nor will you tender less. Shakspearc, K. Lear. 

All conditions, all minds, tender down 
Their service to lord Tiinon. Shakspearc. 

Owe not all creatures by just right to thee 
Duty and service, not to stay till bid, 

But tender all their power? Milton, P, R, 

He hud never heard of Christ before, and so more could not 
lie expected of him, than to embrace him as soA as he was 
tendered to him. Wh, Jhdy of Man. 

i. To hold; to esteem. 

Tender yourself more dearly; 

Or, not to crack the wind of the poor phrase, 

Wringing it thus, you’ll tender me a fool. Shakspeare. 

Te'ndeii. n. s. [from the verb.] 

I. Offer; proposal to acceptance. 

Then to have a wretched poling fool, 

A whining mammet, in her fortune’s tender. 

To answer I’ll not wed. Shakspeare, Bom. mi Jul. 

Think yourself a babv; 

That you have ta’en his tenders for true pew. 

Which a e not ^ling. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

The earl acc^ed the tenders of my service. JhwleH, 

To declare the ealfine of the Oentjies by a free, unlimttM 
feiirfer of the gomcl to all. . • South, Serm. 

Our tenders of duty every Dow and then miseorry. Addison. 

3 . [From the adjective.] Regard; kind concern. 
Not used, igf- 

Thou hast sbew’d t^ mak’st some fender of my life, 

In this fair rescue tho^ast brought to me. ■ ^akspeare. 

3. A amdU ship attending on a lapger. * 
Ta'ifpzitujUBTSO.'t- a^. itender and heart .2 'Of a 
oompusionate ditpqaition. 
fie ye kind to one another, tender-hearted. ' Eph. ir. ja. 



Tendeshe^arteomeh^# n. s. [from ienderkearted.^ 
A compassionate disposition. Sherwood. 

TE'MitfiliLiNO.*f* n. s. [from tenderl 

1. The first horns of a deer. 

2. Atfoiidling; one who is made soft by too much 
kindness. 

Our teadertingi coiDplun of rheums. 

JiarptOH, De$cr^, ^ Engl, in HoUnthed, 

TE'NDEHLY.'f odv. [from tender."} 

1. In a tender manner; mildly; gently; softly; hindly; 
without harshness. 

Tenderly apply to her 

tiome remedies for life. Shakipeare. 

She embrac'd him, and for joy 

Tenderly wept. 4 * imiton, P. L. 

They arc the most perfect pieces of Ovid, and the style 
tenderly passionate and courtly. Pref. to Ovid. 

Marcus witli blushes owns he loves. 

And Brutus tenderly reproves. Pope. 

2. With a quick sense of pain. 

IThis] the chancellor took very heavily; and the lork Falk¬ 
land, out of his friend^ip to him, more tenderly, and expos¬ 
tulated it with the king with some warmth. 

LA. ClaTendon,'HJe, ^c. i. i6j. 

TE'NDEHNESS.'f” «. .V. Itendfcsse, Fr. from tender.} 

I. The state of being tender ; susceptibility of impres¬ 
sions ; not hardness. 

Pied cattle are spotted in their tongues, the lendernets of the 

S ort receiving mure easily alterations than other parts of the 
esh. Bacon. 

The difference of the muscular flesh depends upon the 
hardness, tenderneu, moisture, or driness of the fibres. 

Arbuthnut. 

2. State of being easily hurt; soreness. 

A (jiiickucss and tenderneu of sight could not endure bright 
' suiishtiic. Lotie. 

Any zealAus for his country, must conquer their tenderness 
and delicacy whiclt may make him afraid of lieing spoken ill 
of. Addison. 

There arc examples of wounded persons, that have roared 
for anguish at the discharge of ordnance, though at a great 
distance; what insupportamc torture then should we be under 
upon a like concussion 'in th» air; when all Uic whole body 
would have the tenderneu of a wouud. Bentley, Serm. 

3, Susceptibility of tlie softer passions. 

Weep no more, lest I give cause 
To be suspected of idhre iendeniess 

Than doth become a man. Shakspeare. 

Well we know your tenderneu of heart, 

And gentle, kind, effeminate remorse 

Ti^our kindred. Shakspeare, Rich, III. 

With what a graceful tenderneu he loves ] 

And breathes the softest, Ae sincerest vows! Addisoti, 

4. Kind attention; anxiety for the good of another. 

Having no children, she did with singular care and tenderneu 
. intend the education of Philip and Maigaret. Bacon. 

5. Scrupulousness; caution. 

My conscience first receiv’d a tenderneu. 

Scruple, and prick, on certain speeches utter’d 
. By tn’ bishop of Bayon, Shakspeare, Hen, Vlll. 

Some are unworthily censured for keeping their own, whom 
' Jenderneu how to get honestly teacheth to spend discreetly; 
^fhereas such need no great thriftincss in preserving their own 
who assume mmre liberty in exacting from others. Wotton. 

True tenderneu of conscience is nothing else but an awful 
and exact senu of die rule which should direct it; and while 
it steers by this compass, and is sensible of jvery declination 
from it, so long it is properly tender. South, 

6 . Cautioua care. 

There being implanted in . every man's nature a great ten- 
demeu of reputation, to be careless of it it looked on as a mark 
of a deganerout mind. ffev. of the Tongue, 

7. Soft pathos of expresaion, * | 
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We must not expect to trace the flow of Waller, dm 
scape of Thomson, the fire Dryden, the imagery of Bhak- 
speore, the uawlicity of Spenser, the courtlinos of Prior, 
the humour of Swift, the wit of Cowley, the delicacy of 
Addison, the tendersteu of Otway, and tne invention, the 
spirit, and the sublimity of Milton in any single writer. 

Shenstone. 

Te'^uisovs. adj. {tmdineux^ Fr. tenants, Latin.3 
Sinewy; containing tendons; consisting (A tmdone. 

Nervous and tendinous parts have worse symptomLud are 
harder of cure than fleshy ones. wwemeii. 

Te'nuon. n, 5. {^tendo, Lat.] A sinew; a li^ture by 
which the joints are mov^. 

A struma in her instep lay very hard and Ing amongst the 
„ H'iseman. 

The entrails these embrace in spiral strings. 

Those clasp the arterial tubes in tender rings; 

The tendons some compacted close produce. 

And some thin fibres for the skin dmuse. Blaekmore. 

Te'ndment.# h. s. [from tend.} Act of tending; 
care. .Not in use. 

tVhctlicr ill iendfuent, at recureless pmn. 

Procure his death. Bp. HaU, Sat. ii. 4. 

Te'ndkil. n. s. [fen^llon, Fr.J The clasp of a vine; 
or other climbing plant 

In wanton ringlets wav’d. 

As the vine curls her tendrils; which imply’d 

Subjection. Milton, P.L. 

So may thy tender blossoms fear no blite; 

Nor goats with venom’d teeth thy tendrils bite. 4 Uryden. 

The tendrils or clasners of plants are given only to such as 
have weak stalks, and cannot raise up or support themselves. 

Bay OH Ihe Creation. 

Te'ndrie.# adJ. Clasping or cliuibing as a tendril. 
The curling growth 

Of tendril hops, that flaunt upon theiy poles. Dyere- 

Tene'biucose.'I'') a<^. ^teuebricosust tenebrosus, Lat. 
Te'nebroi’.s. 5 tenebreuxy Fr.] Dark; gloomy. 
The radiant brightnesse— 

Austcr gan cover with cluwde tenebrous, 

.iL. »o*^,UiMt.ofGr.Am.{iss$,)tdx.i. 
The most dark tenebrous night 
Is fain to flee and turn her biwk. 

HaU, Court of Virtue, (iy6j.) 
'J'ene'briou.s.# a^. Gloomy; tenebrous. 

Were moon and stars (or villains only made • 

To guide yet skrecn tlicm with tenebrious light? 

Vouw, mght Th. 9. 

Tenebro siTY.*f* n. s. [tenebrositet old French; from 
lenebra:, Lat.] Darkness; gloom. 

Peculiar signs of head meluncmdy,—from the motion 
alone, and tenebrosUy of spirits. Burton, Anat.ofMH, {k 198. 

TE'NEMENT. n. s. {tenement^ F# fenmetrfam, law 
Lot.] Any thing held by a tenant. 

What reasonable man will not thipk that the tenement shall 
be made much better, if the tenant may be drawn to build 
himself sonic handsome habitation thereon, to dit^ and in¬ 
close his ground ? - Spenser on Ireland. 

’^s polity for father and son to take diffiirent sides; 

For then lands and tenements commit no treason. Dryden, 
Who has infonned us, that a rational soul can inhabit no 
tenement, unless it has just such a sort of frontispiece., l^e. 

Treat on, ftcat on, is her eternal note, 

And lands am tenements glide down her throat. Pope. 

Teneme'ntal.# adj. [In law.] To be hold by cer^ 
tain tenure. » Mason. 

Inc other tenenienttd lands they ihstributed thdr 

tenants. Blackstone. 

Teneme'ntaky.# a^. [from tenement.} Usually let 
out; denoting tenancy. Cotoei. 

Ceorls among the Saxons were of two sorts; one hired the 
lord’s tenementary land like our farmers. Spdman. 
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lymitrr. n. s. See Tbmbt. 

5 . ^^meriioit itmetti Let.!) TenderoesB. 

v*** *% I *'^ ji$fUU)ot'ti* 

Tst^Wus. n.s. 

The stone shutting np tlie orifice of the bladder, 
is attended with a lenes/nus, or needing to go to 
stool. jtfimthnot. 

Tx'NET.'f' n. s. [from tenet, Latin, he holds. It is 
. soQ^mes written fenent, ot thtnf hold .2 Position; 
prindple; opinbn. 

TbSt all animalt of Ae land are in thdr kind in the sea, 
alAoiKh reewrad as a principle^ ti« Unet very quettiionahlc. 

Browii, VuIg.Err. 

W« ahall in our lermona taka occaaion now and then, 
whara it may bd pertirtnt, to discover the weakness of the 
pnritaii prindplei apd tateets to the people. 

^ I . Sanderton, Catet of Conte, p. 19a. 

Vlw&ih ^urch matters, profit shall be the touch-stone 
Ibr finth^and manners, we are not to wonder if no gainful 
tenet be deposited. Dee. of Cbr, Ptelj/, 

This savours of something ranker than soeinianism, even 
the Ifnett of the fifth mouareby, and of sovereignty founded 
01^ upon saintship. ^ South. 

Xhciy wonder men should have miftodk 
The tenett of their master’s bodi. • Prior. 

Te'nxoi.d. a^. [from ten find Jhld .2 Ten times in- 
ereaaed. 

kindled into teifold rage. WUon, P. L, 

Tb'nhi*. n. t. [this play is supposed by iikinner to 
be BO named from the word tenez, take it, hold it, 
or there it goes, used by the French when they 
drive the balT.] A play at which a bail is driven 
with a racket. 

** The barber’s man hath been seen with him, and thu„oid 
omament oflus check hath already stuffed tenm balls. 

Shaktpeare. 

A prince, hy a hard destiny, became a tennit ball long to the 
blind goddm. HouieU, Vne. For. 

It can be no more disgrace to a great lord to ^w a fair 
picture, than to play at tenm with his page. Pravham. 

The innde of the uvea is blacked like the walls of a tennit 
court, that the rays falling upon the retina may not, ^ being 
rebounded thence upon the uvea, be returned again; for such 
a rqiercussion would make the sight more confused. 

More agmntt Alheitm. 
We ibnecive not a tennit ball to think, conscfpiently not to 
have any volition, or preference of motion to rest. Locke. 

We have no exedra for the philosophers adjoining to our 
tennit cour^ but there are alehouses, Arbuthtwt and Pope. 

To Te'mnib. V. a. [fro^ the nouo.|] To drive as a 
b^b Not used. 

Those four garg||ons issuing forth upon the enemy, will se 
drive tdm from one side to another, and tenm him amongst 
them, that he shall find no where safe to keqt his feet in, nor 
hide himself. Spenter on Ireland. 

TVNON.'^ tt. i. [French.] The end of a timber 
cat to be fitted into another timber. . 

Tvro tenoHt diall there be in one beard, set in order one 
against another. JEeod. xxvi. 1 7. 

Such variety of parts, solid with hollow; tome with cavities 
as mortises to reemve, others with tenant to fit them, 

The tenant taw bring thin, had a back to keep it from 
hen^g. Mfpon, Mie^. Ex. 

Te'nodb. n. t. [tenor. Lab teneur, Fx.] 

I* Cootinnity o£ state; constant mode; manner of 
oowtiiMijIty; general current^. 

We mi fe t pererive his words intmnptcd continually trith 
ri||tii^,|^jthe tenor-ot his qpmh not kpU tpgether to one 
and, but diatolvied in Itself, as thp vebmency of the 
fiwarii Marion prevailed* Sidney. 

'' WhSo tfo world Brit eat fdt chaos sprang, 

' fin,Batfd te dw*i and w iSe freer ran 
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Of thrirfoliri^: a spring wee thank , . 

An everlasting ^ting, the ic% year 

Led round in nit great drcie, no wind’s breatil. 

As now did smell of winter or of death. ’ „ CratHaw. 

titillT see the fmior of man’s woe ^ 

Hrid on tiie aame, from woman to bora. Mi/toi^ P.L, 

Dom not the Whole teiwr of the tfivuie law potitivelyTciquire 
humili^ and meekness of all men. Sprat. 

Inipire my numbers. 

Till I my long laborious work complete, . 

And add perpetual tenor to my rhimes. 

Deduc’d from nature’s birth to Cesar’s timet. Dryden. 

This success would look like chance if it were not perpetnii], 
and alirays of the same tenor. Dryden. 

Can it be poison! poison’s of one tenor. 

Or hot, or cold. Dryden, Don Sebattian. 

There is so great an uniformity amongst them, that the whole 
icnnr of those bodies thus preserved dearly points 
month of May. • fyJodward, Ni. Hitt. 

In such lays os neither ebb nor flow. 

Correctly cold, and regularly low, . 1 

That shunniiw faults, one quiet tenor keep, 

We cannot birae indeed—but we may sleep. Pope, 

t. Sense contained; general course or drift. 

Has not the divine Apollo said, 

Is’t not the tenor of hit oracle. 

That iting Lebntes diall not have an heir, 

Till his lost child be found ? Shaktpeare, fPini. Tale. 

By the stern brow and waspish action, 

Which she did use us she was writing of it, 

It bears an angry tenor. SAaitpeare, At you tike it. 

Bid me tear the bond. 

— When it is paid according to the tenor. Shaktpeare. 

Reading it must be repeated again and again With a close 
attention to the tenor of the discourse, and a perfect nt^lect of 
the divisions into chapters and verses. Locke. 

3. A sound in musick. 

The treble cutteth the air too sharp to make the sound equal; 
and therefore a mean or tenor is the sweetest part. 

Bacon, 2 faf. Hitt. 

Water and air he for the tenor chose, • 

Barth made the base, the treble flame arose. Cowley. 

Tenue. ». s. [temps, Fr. tempos. Lot] 

[In grammar.] Tense, in strict speaking, is only 
a variation of the verb to signify time. Clarke. 

As foresight, when it is natural answers to mcmoiy, so 
when methodicri it answers to reminiscence, and may be criled 
forecast; all of them expressed in the Untet given to verbs. 
Memory saith, I did see; reininiscenoe, 1 haa seen; foicsigbt, 
1 shall see; forecast, I shall have sceiw Grew. 

Ladies, without knowing what temet and participles am, 
speak as properly and as correepy as gentlemen. Loeke. 

He shoula have the Latin words given hiai in their first case 
and tetue, and sliould never be left to seek them himself from 
B dictionary. WatU. 

T£NS£. a^. [tensus. Lab] Stretched; not lax. 

For the free passage of die sound into the ear, it is requisite 
that the tympanum be iente, and hard stretebeck otherwise the 
laxness of the membrane will oertauriy dead and damn the 
sound. " Holder. 

Te'nseness. n. s. [fitoib tense.} Contrae^fm; tension: 
the contrary to laxitp. 

Should the prin and tenieneu of the parteontioue, the oper¬ 
ation viiust take place. Sharp, Snrgety. 

Te'nsibjx. a^’. ^lensus. Lab] Capable of being ex¬ 
tended. * 

Gold is the closest, and therafifre the heaviest, of metals, and 
is likewise the most flexible and iennHe. . Bacon. 

Tn'mivn. adj. [tensilu. Lab] Capable of extension. 

All bodies ductile end teneUe, as metals, that will be drawn 
into wUres, have the appetite of not disoontinuing. Bacon. 
Te'nsion. 'n. s. [tenshu, Fr. tensus. Lab] 

I. Tbe«^<^Btr^uig: not laxaticm. 

, It eifr b|pe.noBiing ofvociil sound, voice being raised by 
srifftnriHMiwQdielarynx; and on ti>e contrary,tinsaooild by 
a relaxed poflareeftheiauMleS'tberqpf. < Bolder, 
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ft. The state of being stretdied; not Uexity. 

Sdll arc Ota lubtle itriqgi in itntion ibiiad, 

Like thoM of lutee to just proportion wouad, 

tVUdi of the nil's vSiration is die force. Btaekmtre, 

Ts^MSirE. a^. [tensus, Latin.| Giving a sensation of 
Btiffiiesa or contraction. 

From choler is a hot burning pain; a beating pain from the 
pulse of the arterv; a tenrive pain from distention of the parts 

the fulness of h^Ours. Ftoj/cr on Humourt, 

Te'nsure. n. s. Itengus, Lat] The act of stretching, 
or state of being stroked; the contrary to laxntion 
or laxity. 

This motion upon pressure, and the reciprocal thereof, 
motion upon ienture, we call uiotiun of liberty, which is, when 
any body being forc^ to n pretemafural extent, restoretb it* 
self to tu natural. ^ Bacon. 

TENT.*!” n. s. {tenle, Fr. tetitorium, I^t. from tendOf 
to stretch.] 

1. A soldier’s movable lodging plnce, commonly made 
of canvas extended upon poles. 

The Turks, the more to terrify Corfu, taking a hill not far 
from it, covered the same with tenlt, KncUa, 

Because of the same craft he wrought with them; for by oc¬ 
cupation they were icnl makers. Act*, xidii. 33. 

2. Any temporary habitation; a pavilion. 

He saw a spoquiis plain, whereon 
Were tentt ot vmous hue: by some were herds 
or cattle grazing. MUlon, P. L. 

To Chassis’ pleasing plains he took his way. 

There pitch’d ms Unit, and there resolv'd to'stay. Drgden. 

3. ItentCi Fr.] A roll of lint put into a sore. 

Modest doubt is call’d 

The beacon of the wise; the tent that searches 

To th’ bottom of the worst. Shaktpeare, Tr. and Criti. 

A declining orifice keep open by a small tent dipt in some 
medicaments, and after digestion withdraw the tent and heal it. 

Witeman, Surgery. 

4. [tnao tinto, Spanish.] A species of wine deeply 
red, chiefly from Gallicia in Spain. 

While the tinker did dine, he bad plenty of wine. 

Rich canary with slierry and tent superfine. 

Old Ballad, Percy't Bel. i. ii. 16. 

As in Sp^, so in all other wine countries, one cannot pass 
a day’s journey but he will find a differing race of wine: those 
kinds tbat.«ur mevchants cany over, are those only that grow 
upon the sea-side, as Malaras, Sherries, Terds, and Alicants : 
^ tins lost there comn little over right; therefore the vintners 
make tent, which it a name fin* ali wines in S|nuii except white, 
to su{^y the place of it Howell, Lett, ii. 54. 

To Tent. v. n, [from the noun.] To loiige as in a 
teiit; to tabernacle. 

flhe smiles of knaves 

Tent in my cheeks, and schaoUx^’ tears take np 

The glasses ofEiy sight Skaitpeare, Coriot, 

To Tei^t. V. a. To search as widi a medical tent. 

ril tent him to the quick; if he but Idencb, 

I know my course. Shahpeare, Hamlet. 

I have some wounds upon me, and they smart 
— Well might they fester ’gainst iiigratitude. 

And tent themselves with death. _ Shaktpeare, Coriol. 

Some surgeons, possibly agaioit their awn judgnu^, keep 
vsouhds tented, often to the ruin of their patient Witeman, 

Te'ntaoe.# n. s. [from An encampment. Not 
in use. 

Upon the mount the king his tentage fixed. 

Ihajidon, Baronf Wart, B. iL i;. 

TENTA'TiON.'f’ n. s. ’[ientolum, Fr. tentatio, Latin.] 
Trial; temptadon. 

If at any rime, through the frailty of our wretched nature 
and the vioienco of tenhim, ire be drawn iato a dnful-action, 
vet let us t^e heed of bring leavened with wiokedne«li.^ 

p. 189. 

The first ddusion Satan put upon' Eve, ood his whole ten- 
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tatioa, whee hs s^d ys dudl not die, was hi Us eqaivMatioa, 
you sbsQ not iaew p r e sen t death. Je sl ifc Ka^. JBrr. 

TE'inrATivx.*f* [fimfofinr, Fnsndi; Li^,] 

'IWing; essaying. 

luc tentative edict of Constanrins described many fidse 
hearts. Hall, Bern. p. jj. 

Thiikb not scientificol but tentathe, BeiMey, 

Te'eteW. ttdj. [from tent.'} Covered with tents. 

These arms of mine till now have us’d 
Their dearest action in the teated firid. dfiabpeMlIh OMeris. 

TbS foe deceiv’d, he pass’d die tented (dain. 

In Trc^ to mingle with the hostile train. Papa, O^fu. 

T£'NTER.T tentm, Latin; tanfcepjpBDf 

Sax. torquere.] 

1. A hook on which things are stretched. 

Eveiy term he sets up a UHten in Westminster hall, upon 
which DC racks and stretches geutlemeh like English bread- 
clodi. Oveihary, CkarOct. ngn. P. 7. 

2. To lx on the Tenteb«. To be on the stretch; to 
be in difSculties; to be in suspense. 

In all my past adventures, 

1 ne’er was set so on the tentert; 

Or token tardy with dilemma. 

That ev’ry way I tnra itoeS hem me. Nadibrat. 

To Te'nter. V. a. [frdm the nOuil.] To stretch by 
hooks. 

A blown bladder pressed riseth again, and when leatho* or 
cloth is teulered, it springeth back. Baton, Nat, Hitt. 

To Tk'n'ter. V. M. To admit extension. 

I Woollen cloth will tenter, linen scarcely. Bacon. 

i TE'NTEitaROUNi).# ».s. [fentcr and ground,] Ground 
oil w'hich tenters are erected for stretching cloth. 

I entered Kendal almost in the dark, and could distinguish 
only a shadow of the castle on a hill, and icnter'.grounde spreoil 
iff and wide round the town. Gray, Lett, to Dr. Wharton. 

Tenth, adj. [ceoBa, Sax.] First after the niutli; 
ordinal of ten. 

It may lie thought the less strange if others cannot do as 
much at the timth or twentieth trial, as we did after much prac¬ 
tice. Boyle. 

Tenth, m. s. [from the adjective.] 

1. The tenth part, 
or all the horses, 

I1ie trea'iirc in the field achiev’d, and city, 

Wc render you the tenth. ' Shatepeare, Coriol. 

By deciroalion and a tithed death. 

If tliy revenges hunger for that food 

Which nature loatlis, take thou the destin’d /eatH Shaktpeare. 

To purchase but the tenth of all their store, 

Would make the mighty Persian qponarch poor. Drydcn. 

Suppose half an ounce of silver now worth a bushel of 
wheat; but should there be next year a.scnrcity, five ounces 
of silver would purchase but one bushel: so that money would 
be then nine tenttu less worth in respect of food. Leake, 

2. Tithe. 

With cheerful heart 

The tenth of tky increase bestow, and own 
Hcav*n’B bounteous goodness, timt will sure repay 
Thy grateful duty. Phil^. 

3. Tenths are that j'carly portion which all livings ec¬ 
clesiastical yield to the king. Tiic bishop of Rome 

retended right to this revenue by example of the 
igh priest of the Jews, who liad tenths from the 
Levites, till by Henry the Eighth they were mi- 
iiexedf to the crown. CtmeL 

Te'nthly. adv. [from tenth.} In the tenth place. 
Tenti'qinous. a^. iteniigo, Lat.] Stiff; stretched. 
'IVntory.* ». s. [lentorimn, Lat.] The awning of 
a tent ' Mason* 

The women who arc srid to weave hangings and curtains for 
, thegrovc, were Ho other than makers of fcHloriet, to spread from 

|l' tree to tree. Evelyn, B. iv. ^8. 
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IVirnrou. jus. J[fliiaHtum album, Lat.] A plant 

w:- ■. Ainsworth. 

'Tniinn^ioOB. [^entws and^ium, Lat] Ha%^ 

. j||i^ ihin leaves. 

Jf®NU'!TY. n. s. C/enuf//, Fr. tenuitas, from tenuis, 

I . 'Latin.] ^ 

1. Tlunness: edlity; smallness; minuteness; not 
grossness. 

Fin and pines'mount of themsolTCi in hei|;fat wit^Mt side 
boughs; piray heat, and partly itTutUy of jui^ sending the 
sap upwards. Bacon, Nal. Hitt. 

Consider die divers figurings Of the brain; the strings or 
filaments thereof; their diffn^ce. in tenuit]/, or fmtness for 
motion. GlatmUe, Sceptit. 

Aliment circulating tniongli an animal body, is reduced to 
’ an almost imperceptible tensUj/, before it can serve animal 
'purposes. Arbuthnat, 

At- tile hc%ht of- four thousand miles the ather is of that 
vrondo^l that if a small sphere of common air, of 

an inch diameter, should be expandeu to the thinness of that 
aether, it would more than take up the orb of Saturn, whiidi is 
many million times bigger than the earth. Bentley, 

2 . Poverty; meanness. Not uged. 

Ihe tenmly and contempt of clergymen will toon let them 
. see what a poor carcass they are, wh« parted from the influ¬ 
ence of that supremacy. ' Jfiqg Cler/n. 

Te^nuous.'I* adj. \tenm, Lat. Glanvillc writes it 
fentn'oiu.] Thin; small; minute. 

Another way of thmr atUraetion it by a temum emanation, 
or continued effluvium, which after some distance retracteth 
unto itself. Brown, Fnlg, Err. 

Could I bu| follow where you lead, 

Disfob’d earth and plum’d by ur. 

Then I my teiiuout self might spread 
As quick at fancy every-whcrc. J.Hall, Poenu, (i64<),) p-sC- 
, Ihe roost tenmout, pure, and sim|dc matter. 0 

OlatU’i/le, Pre-ex. ch. 14. 
Te'nure. «. s. \ieneo, Lat. tenure, Fr. tenura, law 
Latin.] The manner whereby tenements are holdcn 
■ of diek lords. 

In Scotland arc four tenures i the first is pura 
eleemosina, which is proper to spiritual men, paying 
nothing for it, but devota animarum sufiragia; the 
second they call feu, which holds of the king, 

. dinrch, ^rons, or others, paying a certain dntv 
called feudi firma; the third is a holding in blanch 
by paymiwt of a penny, rose, pair of gilt spurs, or 
some Buel thing, if asked; the fourth is by service 
of word and relief, where the heir, being minor is 
io die custody of his^ord, together with his lands, 
end lands homen in this moaner is called feudum 
de hauberk or haubert, feudum militare or lori- 
;C8tum. Tenure in gross is the tenure in capite; 
for the crown is caltra a scignory in gross, because 
a corporaii^on oTund by itsdf. Omel. 

The service fallows thq tenure of lands; and the lands were 
. given away by the kings m England to those lords. Spenter. 

uncertainly of temtwe, by which ail worldijyhings ore 
, held, ministers very unpleasant meditation. Ralegh. 

Man must be known, his sUength, his state, 

.'hiknd by‘diet t«*wrc h0*iiolds all of (ate. , Dryden. 

Tvi’ErA'^tow,' n. {ieprfaeio, 'Lat.] The act of 
' warming to a sstiall degree. « , 

TETJni). a^, [tqaidus, Lat.] Lukewarm; warm in 

'’^'’tcmfBs, and feus, and shores,. , 

1 aaflanierout hatch. Jdi((oii,F.E.ir 

jSiS^lgyi.tbe rose renews, 
fi^emhii wayes^ and dries t|ik dam. Jjryden. 
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TsPi'oiTT.'f’ n. m. [tepidi^, old Wr,. from i^pid.'i 
Lukewarmness. - • 

This kindness, it seems, is not so well improved by hor as it 
deserved; but she is surprised by anotkw nt of drowsy negli¬ 
gence and tepidity. ^ 

Bp. Richardion an tin 0. Tett,(i6sSt) fu 34t. 
Te'por. n. s. [tejmr, lAt.] Lukewmmness; gentle 
heat. 

'The small pox, mortal during such aheason, grew more 
favourable by the tepor and moisture in April. AriMnot. 

Te'rapin.# n. s. A kind of tortoise. 'Phillips. 

It is observed, tliat though the heads of snakes, terrmint, 
and such like verminc, be cut off; yet the head will not cue in 
a long time after. Hitt, of Virgmia, (17SS,) p. sdy. 

Terato'eogy. n. s. and Xiyw.] Bombast, 

afibetation ofTaIsc sublimity. Bo^. 

Terce. n. s. \nerce, Fr. triens, Lafc] A vessel con¬ 
taining forty-two gallons of wine; the third part of 
a buttor pipe. Ainsworth. 

In the poet’s verse 

The king’s fame lies, go now deny his tierce. B. Jonton. 

Te'rcel.* n. s. A hawk. See TaIsel. 
TE'REBINTH.# n. s. ^terebinihe, Fr. rt^s'/Siv-do;, 
Gr.] The turpentine tree. 

Here grows melan^de every where. 

And lereMnth, good tor goats. JSpenter, fUiep. Cal. 

Tehebi'nthinate .7 {terebinthine,'French’, tere- 
Teiieui'nthjne. 5 binthum, Lat.] Consistii^ of 
turpentine; mixed with turpentine. 

Salt serum may be evaeuated by urine, by terebhUhiualei; as 
tops of pine in all our ale. Btoyer. 

To TE'REBRATE. ». a. Ittrcbro, Lat.] To bore; 
to perforate; to pierce. 

. Consider the threefold effect of Jupiter’s trisulk, to burn, 
discuH, and lerebrate. ^ Brown, Vulg, Err. 

Earth-wonns arc completely adapted to their way of life, 
for lerebrating the earth, and crewing. Herkam. 

Tkrebra'tion. n. s. [from tcrebrate.'] Tlie act of 
boring or piercing. „ 

Terebration of trees makes them prosper better; and also it 
maketh the fruit sweeter and better. Bacon. 

Te'ret.* adj. {teres, teretis, Lat.] Round. Not in 
use. e * 

To the stars Nature hath given no such instruments, hut 
made them round and teret like a globe. 

Fotherby, Alhem. (ijiaa,)j>. 236. 
Tebge'minous. adj. {tergeminus, L#t.j llire^ld. 

To TERGIVE'RSATE.# v. n. {ta'gum, the l^c^, 
and verto, {versus,) to |urn, Lai.] T%Jb(^le; to 
shift; to use evasive exprewions. - - Bailep. 

Teroiversa'tion.'J* n. s. {tergiversatibn, Fr. Cot- 
grave ; tergum and verttf, Lat] 

1. Shift; subterfuge; evasion. 

By the same tergiveriation and iterting hole he avoideth tb - 
worues of Christ. 

Martin, Mark of Prietlt, (ityoO D d. 4. b. 
Writing is to bejtfeferred before verbal con^ences, as being 
freer fypa passioijMkid /ergieertation*. BhuHball. 

2 . Change; fickleness. 

Ttie colonel, aftm* all bis lergioertatvmt, lost bn life in the 
king’s service. •^reedw. 

TERM. {terminus, Lat} * 

1. Limit; boundai^. «. • # 

Coimqitioa is a reekuncal to nneration; and they two am 
IN nature’s two tend or bouniEanes, and the guidwto life ead 
death. Bacon, Hat.Hut. 

2 .. [IkmiejvF'r.} The word -by which a thmg is mc- 

''-Awmdtrfart. 

^philwphical to^leb^ ferns, er to say. 
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the notioiu cannot fitly be racondibd, that there want- 
etli a term or nomenclature na it, be but sbiftt of ignorance. 

Bacon. 

Those parts of naMfee into which the chaos was divided, they 
signified by dark and obscure names, which we have expressed 
in their plain and propw terms. Bumet. 

In painting, the greatest beauties cannot always be eimressed 
for want of terms. « ^ JDtyden. 

Had the Roman tongue continued vulgar, it would have 
lieen necessaiy, from the many terms of art required in trade 
and in war, to have made great additions to it. Swift. 

3. Worda; lan^agc. 

Would curses kill, as doth the mandrakes groan, 

I would invent os bitter searching terms. 

As curst, as harsh, os horrible to hear. „ Shakipeare. 

God to Satan first his doom apply’d. 

Though in mysterious termi. Milton, P, L. 

4. Condition; stipulation. 

Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir? Bryden. 

Enjoy thy love, since such is thy demre, ^ 

Live though unhappy, live on any tcrais. Dryden. 

Did religion bestow heaven without any terms or conditions, 
indifferently upon all, there would be no infidel. Beidley, 

We flattered ourselves with reducing France to our own 
terms by tljp want of money,, but have been still disappointed 
by the great sums imported from 'America. Addison. 

5. ITet minff old French.] Time for which any thing 
lasts; a limited time. 

I am thy fiither’s spirit. 

Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night. lOiakspeOre. 

Why should Rome fall a moment ere her time: 

No; let us draw her term of freedom out 

In its full length, and spin it to the lost. Addison. 

6 . Cin law.] The time in which the tribunals are 

open to all that list to complain of wrong, or to 
seek their right by course of law; tlie rest of the 
year is call^ vacation. Of^esc terms there are 
four in evqry year, during which matters of justice 
are dispatched: one is culled Hilary tertn, which 
begins the twenty-third of Jaiiuaiy, or, if that be 
Sunday, the next day following, and ends the 
twenty-nrst of February; another is called Easter 
term, which begins eighteen days after Easter, and 
ends the Monday next after Ascension-day; die 
third is Trinity fermp, beginning the Friday next 
after Trinity Sunday, and ending the Weduesduy- 
fortnight aiwr; the fourtli is Michaelmas term, 
bc^ning the sixth of Novcmlier, or, if that be 
Sunday, the neat day after, and en^ng the twenty- 
eighth ^November. Cowel. 

The teniMuiters may speed their buunesa: *for the end of 
these sessions delivmoth them space enough to overtake the 
beeinning of the terms. Carew. 

Too long vacation hasten’d on his term. 

Milton, Ep. on Hobson. 

Those men employed as justices dmiy in term time consult 
with one another. . Hale. 

What are these to those vast heaps of crimes 
Which terms prolong. Bryden. 

To Term. v. a. [from the noun.] SPo name; to call. 

Men term what is beyond the limits of the universe imaginary 
space, as if no body existed in it. Locke. 

Te'rma^kcy. r. s. [fromTurbulence; 
tumulraousness. 

a violent termaganey of temper, she may never suffer him 
to have a moment's peace. Barker. 

TE'RMAOANT. adj. [tjji and ma^on, Saxon, emi- 

nenthf pmerfid.'^ 

1. Tumultuous; turbulent. 

’Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant SccR had 
paid me scot and lot tga. ‘ SBiakspeare, Hen. IF. 

a.^uarrelaome; scolding; furious. 

voi. V. 
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The elilest was a termagmd, imperiout, prodigBl, profligate 
weneh. ArmUimd, J. Bull. 

l^'RMAOAMT.-f’ n.s. A scold; a brawling turbulent 
woman. It appears to have been anciently used of 
m^> It was a kind of heathen dei^ extremely 
voaferous and tumultuous in the ancient farces and 
puppet shows. 

This terrible termagaunt, this Nero, this niaraoh. 

Bale, Yet a Course, 4 e. (tS 43 t) ^ 39 * h. 

Grennyng upon her, lyketermagaini/M in a play. 

Bede, Acts of Eng. Fotariei. 

Nowe are they termagmntes altogether, and verve devyls in¬ 
carnate. Bale on toe Ben. P. I. 

1 would have such a fellow wlupwfer overdoing terma^nt; it 
outherod’s Herod. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

For zeal's a dreadful termagant. 

That teaches smnts to tear and rant. < Hudibras. 

She threw his periwig into the fire: wel 4 Mid thou art 
a brave termagant. Toiler. 

The sprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a salamsuider’s name. Pope. 

TE'RMER.'f' n. s. [from term."} 

1. One who travels up to the term. 

Nor have my title leaf on posts or walls, 

Or in cleft sti«s, advanced to make eafls 

For termers, or some clerk-Iike serving man. B, Jonson. 

Ordinary suiters, termers, clients. 

Burton, Anat. of Md. Pref. 

Let the buyer beware, saith (he old lawbeaten termer, 

Milton, Tetrachordon, 

2. * One that holds for a term of years or life. Cornel. 

Te'rminable. adj. [from terminate.'}* Limitable; 

that admits of bounds. 

TUTE'RMINATE.'f' v. a. [termino, Lat. terminer^ 
^T. At first our word was termine: “ He term/neth 
sum dai.” WicUfie, Heb. iv. 7.J 

1. To bound; to limiL 

Bodies tiiat are solid, separable, terminated, and movable, 
have all sorts of figures. Locke. 

2. T(> put an end to: as, to terminate any difference. 

7b Te'rminate. v.n. To be limited; to end; to 

have an end; to attain its end. 

These are to be reckoned with the heathen, with whom 
you know we undertook not to meddle, treating only of the 
ticripture.«lection terminated in those to whom the Scripture is 
revealed. , Hantmond. 

That God was the maker of this visible world was evident 
from the very order of causes; the greatest aigiiincnt by which 
natural renson evinces a God: it being necessary in such a 
chw of causes to ascend to, and terminate in, some first; 
whuh should be the original of motion, had the cause of all 
other things, but itself be caused by none. &«M. 

The wisdom of this world, its designs and efficacy, terminate 
on this side heaven. &nUh. 

Ere I the rapture of my wish renew, - 
I tell you then, it terminates in yoiu Bryden, Awrengs. 

Termika'tiox. n. s. [from terminate.} 

1. The act of limiting or bounding. 

2. Bound; limit. 

Ib earthly and salinous parts arc so exactly rcsolv^ that 
its body is left imporous, and not discretafi % atumicid ter- 
ndnations. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

3. End; conclusion. 

4. Last purpose. 

It is not an idol rolione termini, in respect of termination; 

. for the religious observation thereof is referred and subservient 

* to the boMur of God and Christ:.neither is it such ralwne 
modi, for it is kept holy by the exercise of evangelical 

r rrhiiCo 

5. [In grammar; tqminatio, La^t terminaison, Fr.J 
End of words as varied by their significations. 
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TImm rode heaps of words and termiuUioni of an unknown 
tonsue, would have never been so bq;>pil; learnt Iqr heart 
without tome smoothing artifice. HVb. 

6 . Word; term. Not in use. 

.She poniards, and every word stabs; if her breath 

were as terrible as her terminations, there were uo liviag near 
her, she would infect to the North star. Shakspeare. 

^ Te'bminative.* [from terminate.'] directing 
terminadon. 

This objective, temmative presence flows fi-om tbh fecun¬ 
dity of the divine nature. Bp. Rust, Disc, of Trulh^ § 15. 

Te'eminatively.* adv. [from terminative.] Abso¬ 
lutely; BO 08 not to respect any thing else. 

Whoever worships tfe^ inuiu of any thing, cannot possibly 
worship that image termteHv^, for the very being of an iiniige 
is relanve. Bp. Taplor, Diss. front Popery, eh. 1. $ 11. 

Termi'ntuus. n. s. Gr.] A tumour. 

* Terminihus is of a blocldsli colour; it breaks, 
and within a day the pustule comes away in a 
slough. Wiseman. 

Te'emless.*!* adj. [from term.] Unlimited; bound¬ 
less. 

Ne hath their day, ne hath their bliss, an end, 

But there thmr lermlesse time in pleasure smnd. 

Spenser, Hjfmn of Heav. Iajvc. 
These betraying lights look not Up towarcis termless joys, nor 
down towards endless sorrows. ' Jt^gh. 

Te'emey.* adJ. [from term.] Occurring every term. 
The clerks are partly reward^ by tliat means also, Ixsniles 
that temUy fee which they arc allowed. Bacon. 

Te'bmly. aSh. Term by term; every term. 

The fees or allowances that are termly given to these depu¬ 
ties I pretermit. ' ' " 

Te'enaby. adj. [iemairct Fr. ternarius, Lat.] 
ceeding by threes; consisdng of three. 
Te'enaby.'I'') n. s. [iemarim, and ternio, Lat.] The 
Te'bnion. 3 number three. 

Dispoung them into lemions of three general hierarchies. 

Bp. Haa,Iiwis. World, B. i.& 7 . 
These nineteen consonants stood in such confused order, 
some in ternaries, some in paiiy, and some angle. Holder. 

TE'RRACE.'f’ B. s. [terrace, Fr. tnraccia, Ital.] 

1 . A mount of earth covered with gross, or gravel. 

Hev do wickedly, which do turn np the ancient tetris of 
the fiuds, that old men Iieforetime with great pains did tread 
out. HamU. & cm. IP. for Rogat. Week. 

He made her gardens not only within the palaces, but upon 
ierrasses nused with cartii over the arched roois, planted with 
all sorts of frui^ l^mplc. 

9. A balcony; an open gallery. 

Fear broke my slumbers, 1 no longer stay, 

But mount t^c terrace, thence the town survey. Hry/len. 

To Te'ebaCB. V.«. [from the noun.] To open to 
the air or filj^t. ’ 

The reception of light' into the body of the building must 
now be supplied, by terraeing any story whirb is in-tdanger of 
darkness. Wotton on Arckit^ure. 

ettrmont’s terraced hpigh't"and Esher’s groves. Ihomson. 

TE n. [Lai^n. 3 (. Formerly a sa- 
tiri^I orator at the publick acts in the university of 
Oxford, not unlike the prevaricator at Cambria^. 
See PEEVARfCATon. 

The gay part ei the univovit); have great expectation of a 
. airr JWM t w M, who is tpi lash and sting all the world in a satirical 
spaecL ; ' > Guardian, No. jtT 

TBitBA''si}BOtira. at^. [tarra and aqua, Lat] Com- 
' poaed ot land and Water. . . 

Hwl terrMwetptmba it, to this^nr, nearly in the tame 
amUtltla that the hntvihwl deluge 1^ it WinHward. 


Te'rbaE.# m. R ^errarium, low Lat. from terra, 
land.] A terner or register of lands. 

In the Exchequer there is a terror of nil the glebe-lands in 
England made about II Edw. III. * Cowel. 

To Tebre.# t). a. To pitiyoke. See To Tab. But 
terre is the old and more correct word. 

Fodris, nyle ye terre your sonnes wigthe. Wiethe, Eph. vi. 

Te'rhemote.# b. s. [tcremuet, old Fr. terrec motus, 
Lat.] An eai'thquake. Obsolete. 

All the lialle qiioke. 

As it a terremote were. Gouvr, Cmif. Am. B. 6. 

Ts'kiie-blue. b. s. [teire and hleu, Fr.] A sort of 
earth. . 

Terredtlue is a light, loose, frialdc kind of lapis nrinenus. 

Woodu/ard, Alelh. FttssUs. 

TETlJlB-VEItTE. n.s. [French.] A sort of earth. 

Terre-verlc owes its colour to a slight adnilxtiue of copiier. 

» , ■ _ Woodward, MetA. Fossils. 

Terre-oerle, or green earth, is light; it is a mean betwixt 
ycliow-ochre and ultruniarinc. JJryden, Dufrcstioy. 

Tehbf/ne. adj. [terrenus, Latin.] Eartiily; terres¬ 
trial. . 

They think that the same rules of decency which scr\'e for 
things done unto terrene powers, should universally decide what 
is fit in the service of God. Hooker. 

Our terrene moon is now eclips’d. 

And it portends alone the fall of Antony. Shakspeare. 

God set before him a mortal and immortal life, a natiu-c 
celestial and terrene; but God gave man to himself. Ralegh. 

Terbe'ne.# b. s. The surface of the wliolc earth. 

Over many a tract 

Of lieav’n they march’d, and many a province wide. 

Tenfold the length of this terrene. Aldiou, P. L. 

Te'bkeous. adj. [terreus, Lat.] Earthy; consisting 
of earth. 

Tlicrc is but little similitude betwixt a terremu humidity and 
plantal germinations. GlanvUle, Scepsis. 

According to the temper of the lerreoiu ports at the bottom, 
variously begin intuniesccncies. ' Brown, Ptdg. Err. 

TERRE'STRIAL. adj. [terrestns, Lat.] * 

1. Earthly; nut celestial. 

Far passing th’ height of men terrestrial. 

Like on liugc giant of the Titan race. Spenser, 

Terrestrial heaven ! danc’d roflnd by other heavens 
That shipc, yet hear their briglit officious lamps, 

Li;^t aimve light. ^ Alilton, P.L. 

Thou brought’st Briareus with his hundred hands. 

So call’d in heaven; but mortal men bdow 

By his terrestrial nime ^geon know. Dryden. 

2 . Consisting of earth; terreous. Improper. 

T did not confine these observations to lander terrestrial 
parts of the globe, but extended them to thp fluafs. 

Woodward. 

Tebke'stbially.* adv. terrestrial.] After an 
earthly manner. 

They foncyiii^ it as terrestrially modified, thou^ calleo a 
celestial or spiritual body in Scriptures, as that body is which 
we put into the grave. A£ore on the Sen. (lurches, eh. 7. 

To TkbhM^'hifib ». a. [t^estfisasrdifmio, Lat.] To 
reduce to the state of earth. 

Though we should affirm, that heaven were iiut esrth cc- 
lestified, and ewtb but heaven terrestri^d; or, tiiat eacli put 
above had an influence on its divided affinity belirw; yet to 
single out these relations is a work to be eflccted by revu|||tion. 

Brown,. Vul^Err. 

Tebbe'strious. id^ [terrestris, Lat. terrestre, Fr.] 
Terreous; earthy; consisting of earth. 

This variation proceedeth from terreslrious eminences of 
earth reflecting tlm ne^ie. Brmun. 

TE'RRIBLE. ajj. [terriUe, Fr*, from ferri&ilif,.Lat.] 

1. fiirmidable; caning fear. 
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Wbi this a face to be px|)ft’(i * 

In the most tcrriUeaad nimble stroke 
Of quicki cross lightning? S^uAtpeare, K. Lear. 

love for ^ds 

Not (erriUe, though tcrrour be in love. MiUm, P. L. 

Thy native Lanum was thy darling care, 

Prudent in peace, and terri^ in war. Prior. 

2. Great so as to oiTend: a colloquial hyperbole. 

Bmng indispos’d by the terrible coldness of the season, he 
reposed himself till the weather should mend. Clarendon. 

I began to be in a terrible fear of him, and to look upon my¬ 
self as a dead man. TilloUon. 

Te'bribleness. n. s. [from terrible.'] Formidable- 
neas; tlie quality of bcin/; terrible; drcadfubiesa. 

Having quite lost the way of nobleness, he strove to climb to 
die height of terrihlcnctt. Sidney. 

Tlieir terribleneu is owing to the violent contusion and in- ^ 
ceration of the parts. „ Sharp, Surgery. 

Te'eribi-y. adv. [from terrible.] 

1. Dreadfully; formidably; .so as to raise fear. 

Tilt* polish’d stntS gleams tcrrihlu from for. 

And every moment nearer shows the war. Dryden. 

2. Violently; very much. 

The poor man squalled terribly. Swiff. 

Te'ruier. n. s. {terrier^ Fr. from terra, Lat. earth.] 

1. A doc that follows his game under-ground. 

The fti-v is earth’d, but I wall send my two terrien in after 
him. '• Drydcn, Spaa. Friar. 

2. ^Terrier, Fr.] A survey or register of lands. 

King Jamim’s canons require that the bishops procure a ter¬ 
rier to lie token of such lands. Ayliffc. 

3. [From terebro, Lat.] A wimble; auger or borer. 

* Ainsreeorth. 

TEnni'FicK.«rJt. Lat.] Dreadful; causing 

terrour. ® 

The scqicut, subtlest licast of all the field. 

Of huge extent sometimes, with brazen eyes 

And hairy mane'ierri/feA. Milton, P. L. 

Tile British navy through ocean vast 
Shall wove her double cross, t' extreiiiest climes 
Terrifick, PhiHpr. 

To Te'iibify. V. a. ^terror and Jitcio, Lat.] To fright; 
to shock wiA fear; to make afraid. 

Thou scarcst me with dreams, and lerrifiest me through 
visions. _ Job, vii_. 14. 

In nothing Urrifidd by your adversaries. Phil. i. an. 

Neither doth it beseem this must wealthy state to be terrified 
from that which is rij^ with any charges of war. Kmiller. 

Though he was an mieiider against the laws,yct in regard they 
had treated him illegally, in scourging him and Silas nncon- 
demned, against the privilege of Romany he lerrifiet them with 
their ill^ai proceedings. Kettlrwell. 

The amazing difficulty of his account will rather terrify than 
inform him, and keep mm from setting heartily about it such a 
task os he despmrs ever to go through with. South. 

Meteors for various purposes to form; 

The breeze to cheer, to terrify, the storm. Jttackmore. 

Teekito'hiai..# adj. [from territory.] Belonging to 
a territory. # 

The church universal in general causes; each particular and 
'^ivate church ibgnipecial, and particular, and4ear*<oria/ ques¬ 
tions. Muantagu, App. to Olti. (16*5,) p. 8. 

TE/RRITORY. n. s. [territorium, low Latin; terri- 
loire,JPx.] Land; country; dominion; district.* 

Linger not in my ierritori^ longer than swiftest expedition 
sM give thee time to leave our royal court. Sbahtpearc. 

They erected a house within their own territory, half way 
between their fort and the town. - - *' Hayward. 

He saw wide territory mread 

Before him, towns, and rural wonts between. MUtoa, P. L. 

Ne’er did the Turk iiivade our territoru, 

BiE fame and terror doubl’d still thmr filn. Lenbam. 

Arts and sciences took thdr me, and flourished only in 

. those small territorie* the people were five. Sadfi. 
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Te'eroue. «. s. [/error, Lat. terreur, Fr.] 

1. Fear coiBmuniciited. 

'* The thunder when to roll 

With terrour through the dark aerial halL M’dtm, P.L. 

The pleasures of the land and terroun of the main. 

Bkndemore. 

2 . Fear received. 

It is the cowtsh terrour of his spirit 
That dares not undertake. Shaktpeare, K. LearJtt 

Tliey shot thorough both the walls of the town and the bul¬ 
wark also, to the great terrour of the defendants. XnoUet. 

Amaze and terrour seiz’d the rebel host. Milton, P. L, 

They with conscious terrovrs vex me round. Mitton, P, L- 
0 ug^t 

Of terrour, foul and ugly to behold, 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel! MUlon, P. L. 

3. The cause of fear. 

>So spake the gricsiy terrour. Milton, P. L. 

Those enormous terroart of the N 3 e. Prior. 

TERSE, adj. [ters, Fr, tersus, Lat] 

1. Smooth. Not in use. 

Many stones precious and vulgar, although terte and smooth, 
have not this power attractive. Brown, Putg. Err. 

2. Cleanly written; neat; elegant without jiompous- 
ncss. 

To raw numbers and unfinish’d verse, 

Sweet sound is added now to make it terte. Drydcn. 

These accoraplishmcuts in the pulpit appear by a quaint, 
terte, florid style, rounded into periods wiUiout propriety or 
meaning. Si^, Mitcell. 

Various of numbers, new in cv’ty strain 
' Oiflus’d, yet terte, poetical, though plain. Harte. 

Te'eselv.# adv. [from terse.] N^tly: used irdaically 
by Ben Jonson. 

Foktidtus Brisk, a courtier,— sperics good remnants; swears 
mtrtly, and with variety 1 

• B. Jotttou, Every Jlfon out of Ait Humour^ 

Te'rseness.# n.s. ffrom terse.] Smoothness or neat¬ 
ness of style. 

Gay wrote with neatness and Urtenets, but certainly without 
any clefetion. Dr. Wartou, Ett. on Pope. 

It was usual to write the chapter-acts in Latin; and a certain 
terteness and elegance of style cmiiicntly distinguish those, that 
were made during his dcauship, from any ineinorials that have 
been inserted before or since in the roister of that cathedral. 

WartoH, Life of Baihurtt, p. 2x4. 

They [Ogden’s Sermons] display that perfect propriety and 
purity of English diction, that chasdsed tertenett of compoNtion, 
widen has scarcely been equalled by any writer. 

Wakefield, Alem. p, 95, 

T£'rt)ai«. n.s. \tertiana, Latin.] Is an ague inter¬ 
mitting but one day, so that there are two fits in 
three days. 

Tertians of a long continuauce do most menace this si-mp- 
tom. Harney on Coniuti.piioHS. 

To Te'etiait.. V. a. yertio, fertius, Lat.] To do any 
thing the third time. 

Te'ss£ij.at£d. adj. [tessclla, Latin.] .Variegated by 
squares. 

Van Hclmont produced a stone very different from the tet- 
lelluted pyrites. Woodward on FottUs, 

'Tessera'ick.* adj. [tesscrc, Fr. from tessera, Latin.] 
Variegated by squares; tessellated*^* 

Some of the leucrmdc work of the Homans has lately been 
Aig up. Sir R. Alkyut, Hitt, of Gloc. (171Z,) p. 778. 

TEST.-f n.s. [tea, Fr. testa, Italian.] 

1. The cupel by vidiich refiners try their metals. 

Our ingots, ietu, and many things mo. 

Chaucer, (Stan. Yeom. Tale. 

2. Trial; examination: as by the cupel. 

All'thy vexations 

Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the lett. Shaktpeare, Tempftl. 
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B. Jonton. 
Jhydtn. 


Dtyden. 


Pupe. 


Drtfdcn. 


Jhyden. 

Capable 


dicce be MHse noM M made of my meul, 

Befbrb w obble and to great a figure 

Be itaBipt upon h. Shaktfeare, Meat.for Mem. 

Thqf who thought worst of the Scots, did not tnink there 
would be no firuit at discoveiy from that Utt. Clarendon. 

What use of oaths, of promise, or of teet. 

Where men rqiard no God but interest ? Waller. 

Thy virtue, mnce, has stood the ieti of fortune 
Like purest giM, that, tortur’d in die furnace, 

p Comes out more bright, and brings forth all its weight. 

Addieon. 

3. Means of trial. 

Whom should my muse then fly to, but the best 
Of kings for mce; of poets for my test. 

To be read herself she ueed not foar 1 . 

Each test, and every light, her muse will bear. 

Your noble race 

We banish not, but they forsake the place: 

Our doors are open : I^e, but ere tniy come. 

You toss your *cennng Utt, and fume the room. 

4. That with which any thing is compared in order 
to prove its genuineness. 

Unerring Nature^ still divinely briglit. 

One clear, unchang'd and universal light. 

Life, force, and beauty, must to all import. 

At once the source, and enii^ and ietl of art. 

5. Discriminative characteristick. 

Our penal laws no sons of yours admit. 

Our test excludes your tribe from benefit. 

6 . Judgement; distinction. 

Who woidd excel, when few can make a Utl, 

Betwixt indifiP’rent writing and the best V 

Te'stable.# adj. {testable, Fr. from test."} 
of ^(itnessing or bearing witness. 

Colgrave, and Slierwod. 

Testa'cEods. adj. {ttstaceus, Lat. testucie, Fr.] ^ 

1. Consisting of shells.; composed of shells. 

2. Having continuous, not jointed shelb: opposed to 
enataceaus. 

Teetaeeom, with naturalists, is a term ^ven only to such 
fish whose strong and thick shells are entire, and of a piece; 
because those which are joined, as the lobsters, arc crusta* 
ccous: but in medicine all prepamtions of shells, and sub¬ 
stances of the like kind, are thus called. Q»i«ry. 

Several riiells were found upon the shores, of the cnistaceous 
and tettaceout kind. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

Hie mineral particles in these shells are plmnly to be distin¬ 
guished from the Uttaceam ones, or the texture and substance 
of rile shell. Woodward, Ntd. Hut. 

TE'STAMENT.*f* n. s. {testament, Fr. testamenttm, 
Latin.] 

1. A will; any w’rlting directing the disposal of the 
possessions of a man deceased 

He bringeth arguments from the love which always the 
ri^tor bore him, imagining that these, or the like proofs, 
win convict a Uttameut to nave that in it which other men 
oan no w^re by reading find. Hooker. 

Ail the temporal iuuos which men devout 
By tettament have riven ^ the church. 

Would they strip ironi us. Shoktpeare, Hen, I'. 

He ordained by his last tettament, riiat his .£ncids should be 
burnt. * Dryden. 

2, Tlie name of each of the vojlpmcs of the Holy 

i^ipturfv 

V is not out of any satiety that I change ftom tlie Old 
Tettament to the New : these two, as foey are the breasts of 
thd* church, so they yield milk equally wholesome, equally 
pleasant unto able nullings. 

Bp. Halt, ConlempL on the N, Tett. Ded. 

TEfiTAMs'MTARY. ai^\ {testometitaire, French; testa- 

• fMMfortM, Lat] Given by will; contained in wills. 

How many AMtarirafoiy riiarities have been defeated ly the 
or fiwid of exmritors ? by the suppresrion of a^ll? 
Um soliimation- af'vMeiies, or the cormpt sentence Bf a 
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Testamenta'tiok.^ ». t. [firom Testament.] Tlie act 
or povfer of giving by will. 

By this law the right of tetUmeuttOion i» taken away, which 
the inferiour tenures had always enjoyed. 

Burke, Tradt on the Popery Lawt. 

Te'state. a^. {testatus, Lat] Haviim made a will. 

By the canon law, the tishop bad the lawfol dutribution of 
the goods of persons dying Uttate and intestate. Ayliffc. 

Testa'tion.* n.s. {testatio, Latin.] Witness; evi¬ 
dence. 

How clear a tetlatioH have the inspired prophets of God 
pven of old to this truth. Bp. Halt, Tempt. Bepell, D. i. § 6. 

Testa'toh. n. s. {testator, Lat testateur, French.] 
One who leaves a will. 

He bringeth arguments from the love or good will which 
- always the leitalor bore him. . Hooker. 

The same is Ohe case of a testator giving a legacy by kind¬ 
ness, or by promise and common right. Bp. Taylor. 

TESTATRIX. n.s. [Latin.] A woman who leaves 
a will. 

Te'sted. adj. [frdni test.'] Trietl by a test. 

Not witli foud shekels of the tetted gold. Shnktpeare. 

TE'HTER.'f' «. s. {teste, French, a head ; this coin 
probably being distinguished by the head stamped 
upon it Dr. Johnson. — The Italiain. and French 
had tlieir testone, and testem 1 the latter of which 
(kitgrave states to be of the value of eigbtecn-pence. 
Our word was also leBon, and testern. “ You 
cannot give him less than a shilling in conscience; 
for the book he had it out of cost^hiiu a teuton at 
least.” B. .Tonson, Every Man in his Humour. 
“ Such another piece as our testernc.” Latimer, 
Serm. 1584, foi. 94. It was ol' the value of a 
shilling in our eighth Henry’s time, and sunk first 
to nine-pence, then to sixpence, os Mr. Douce has 
observed, in Edward the sixth’s.] 

1. A sixpence. 

Come manage me your caliver: bold, there is a tetter, for 
thr«. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

A crown roes for sixty-pence, a shilling for twelve-pence, 
and a Utter for sixpence. ' Locke. 

Those who Imre bulwarks on li|pir W'ks, 

And guarded nations from attacks, « 

Now practise every pliant gesture. 

Opening their trunk for every tester. Swift, Muctll. 

Young man, your days can ne’er be'long, 

In fiower of age you perish for a song; 

I’lums and directors, Sliytock and his wife. 

Will club their UHert now to take tiiy file. Pope. 

2. The cover of a bed. 

Each hole and cupboard th^ explore, 

Each crcik nnd cranny of his chamber. 

Run liurry-skurry round tlic floor, 

Aud o’er the bed and tetter clamber.' ffray. Long Story. 

Te'.st£rn.# ». s, A sixpence. See Tesi'ER. 

To Te'stern.*.**;. a. [from teaem.] To present 
with sixpence. Not in use. 

To tcstiiy.yoor bounty,.! thank you, jjou have UtUmeddk, 
Skaktpeare, Two Gent, qf Ver, 

Te’stici.e. n.s. {tesiictdus, Lat] Stone. 

That a heaver, tb escape the hunter, bites off his Utticlet or 
stones, is a teneut very ancieOK Brown, Vidg. Err. 

The more certain sign from the pmns reaching to the groin 
and Utticlet. Wiseman, Surgery. 

Testifica'tion. nbs. {testijcqtio, Lat from testify.] 
The act of witnessing. 

When together we have all received those heavenly mysteries 
wherdn Cnirist imparteth himself unto'us, and pvefo viuble 

. Ur^JUatum of our blessed communion with him, we should, in 
batM .oT'all heresies, factions, and schisms, declare openly 
ourselves united * ffooktr. 
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_ In places solemnly dedicated for* that purpose, is a moe^ 
direct service and ta&fieation of our homa^ to G(^. Smih. 

Te'stificator. n.s, [from testifeor^ Lat.] One who 
witnesses. 

TE'sTifiEH.'f' n. s. [from testify."} One who testifies. 
The strength and validity of every testimony must bear pro¬ 
portion with the anthoiity of the te*tij!er; and the authority of 
the teit\ficr is (bunded ujion his ability and integrity. 

Peanon on the Creed, Art. i. 

To TE'STIFY. v.n. Itestificor, Lat] To witness; 
to prove; to give evidence. 

Jesus nccrlcd not that any should ietl'^ of man; for he knew 
what was in man. St. John, ii. sy. 

One witness shall not tetHfy agoinst any, to cause him to die. 

Numb. XXXV. 30. 

Heaven and earth shall testify for us, that you put us to 
death wroiigfull}’. 1 msk. ii. 47. 

Th* event was dire, 

As this place testifies. Milton, P. L. 

She appeals to their closets, to thrar Imoks of devotion, to 
testify what care she has taken to establish her children in a 
life of solid piety and devotion. Law. 

To Te'stify. ». fl. To witness; to give evidence of 
any point. 

We speak that wc do know, and testify that we have seen; 
and ye receive not ui;r witness. John, iii. ii. 

Te'stily. adv. [from testy.} Fretfully; peevishly; 
morosely. 

Testimo'ni.\i.. m. s. [testimonial, Fr. testimonium, 
Lut.'J A writing produced by any one as an 
evidence lor himself. * 

Hospitable people entertain all the idle vagrant reports, and 
send tncin out with passports and testimoniats, and will have 
them pass for legitimate. Gov. of the Tongue. 

It is jMissiblc to have such testimmials of divine authority assi 
may be suflicieut to ronviiicu the more reasonable part of 
mankind, and pray what is wanting in the testimonies of Jesus 
Christ? Purnci, Theory. 

A clerk does i.ot exhibit to the bishop letters missive or 
testinioiu..t, testiiying his gooti behaviour. Aytiffe. 

TE'STIMONY. ».*. [teslimomum, Lat.] 

1. Evidence given; proof by witness. 

The proof of every thing must be by the testimony of such 
ns the parties produce. Spenser. 

If I bring you sufficient testimony, my ten thousand ducats 
are mine. Shakspearr, Cymbcline. 

Evidence is said to arise from testimony, when wc dciiend 
upon the credit and ijelation of others fur the tnith or false¬ 
hood of any thing. Wilkins, j 

1 could not answer it to the world, if I gave not your lord- | 
ship my testimony of being the best hustmnd. Drydai. : 

f must bear this testimony to Otway’s memory, that the pas- | 
sions ore Wuly touched in his Venice Preserved. Dryden. . 

2. Publick evidences. 

We maintain tl.'c uniform testimony and tradition of the 
primitive church. H'hUt. 

By his prescript a sanctuaiy is fram’d. 

An a;^ and in tnc ark bis testimony; 

The records of bis covenant. Milton, P. L. 

;3|. Open attestation; profession. 

Thou for the testimony of truth hast born 
tTniversd reproach. Mdton, P. L. 

To Te'stimony. p. a. To witness. A word not 
used. 

Let him be but testimonied in his own bringings forth, and 
he shall appev a scholar, a statesman, and a soldier. 

Shakspeare, Mens, for Mens. 
TE'sTlNESS.’f' «. s, [from testy,} Moroseness; pee¬ 
vishness. 

He may be a fittle angr;^ for my so rough usage; but my 
mother, having power of his tesliness, shall turn all into iny 
eommendations. ShalcspeSe, Cymheiine. 

, Testineu is a disposition or aptness to be angry. Locke. 
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Te'stok.# n, t. [teOons Fr.] A sixpence ; a tnter. 
See Testeb. 

Lo 1 what it is that makes white rags so deare, 

That men must give a teston for a queorc. Bp, Hall, Sat. u. i. 

Testu'dinated. fl<^. [testudo, Latin.] Roofed ; 
arched. 

Testvdi'neous. adj, [testudo, Latin.] Resembling 
fthe shell of a tortoise. 

TE'STY.'f* adj. [tesiiu, French; testoso, Italian j 
both rendered headstrong, as well as testy, by 
Cotgravo and Florio; thus pointing to the head, 
teste, tesla, as the origin of the word.] Fretful; 
peevish; apt to be angry. 

Lead these testy rivals so astr^, 

As one come not within another's way. Shakspeare. 

Must I stand and crouch under your testy humour? 

Shah^eare. 

King Pyrrhus cur’d his snienetick 
And testy courtiers with a kick. Jludibras. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Tl'.uu’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasing fellow: 

Hast so much wit, and mirtli, auU spleen about thee. 

There is no living with thee, nor Without thee. Addison. 

Te'tchy. aty. Froward; peevish: a corruption of 
testy or touchy. 

A grievous burthen was thy birth to me, 

Tetrhy and wayward was thy infancy. Shakspeare, Biel. III. 

As^ly schoolboy, coming to say iny lesson to the world, that 
peevish and teMiy master. Grannl. 

TETE.^ 71 . s. [French.] False hair; a ti^ig worn 
by latlics. 

An old liaronet fell in love with a young lady of small 
’fortune for her licaiitiful brown locks. He married her on a 
sudden: but was greatly disappointed upon seeing her wig or 
iete the next morning thrown carelessly upon her toilette, and 
her lad^bip appearing at breakfast in very bright red hair, a 
colour the old gentleman hap|)ened to have a particular aver¬ 
sion to. Graves, Spirit. Uuirule, B. 3. ch. ao. 

TE TE A TETE. n^s. [French.] Cheek by jowl 

Long before the squire and dame 
Are tele a tete. Prior. 

Deluded mortals, whan the great 
Chusc for coinimiiions tete d tele: 

Who at their dinners, en famille. 

Get leave to sit whene’er you will. Sunjl, Miscell. 

TE'THEU. 71 . s. [See Tedukr.] A string by which 
horses arc lield from p-rsturing too wide. 

Hamlet is young, # 

And with a lar^r tether may he walk 

Than may be given you. Shakspeare, 

Fame and censure with a tether, 

By fete are always link’d together. _ Sun/t, MkceU. 

Imagination has no limits; but where it is coiifiiicd, we find 
the shortness of our tether. Sunfi. 

To Te'theii.^ V. a. [from the noun.] To confine 
with a tether. 

TeVrao.# ». s. [tetras, tetradis, Lat.] The number 
tour; a collectiun of four things. 

Four here takes place again in the assign^nt of the mas¬ 
culine and feminine numbers; whence I mrther conceive, 
that, under the number of this more complex tetrad, he 
(Pythagoras] taught his disciples the‘mystery of the whole 
creation. More, Conj. Cabo. (1633,) p. J55. 

Tktba'oonal. adj. [Telgarymv©', Gr.] Four stjuiiro. 
From the lieginning of the disease, reckoning on unto the 
seventh day, tne moon will be in a tefragnnat or quadrate 
as[icct, that is, four smns removed from that wherein die 
disease began; in the tTmrteaiitli day it will be an oppe^te 
aspect, and at the end of the third septenary lelragonal again. 

Brown, Vutg. Err, 
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TsTSA^iaTSB.# n. I. \tetratnetrmf Lat.] A verse 
coDSistiog of four feet. 

Tile first «K ooimleti interchanged of sixtcln and fou^ecn 
fiMt; the wcond of equal 

Seldcn on Drayton't Polyolb. S. 4. 
Tetra'heter.# actj. Having four metrical feet. 
Every reader who has an ear for metre will easily perceive, 
that it is written very exactly in verses of fifteen syl|abic8_ 
without rhyme, in imitation of the most common species^of 
the Latin tetrameter iaminc. Tyrwhitt. 

Tetrafe'talous. adj. [rsoo’etef; and rnsraAov, Or.3 
Such flowers as consist of Tour leaves round the 
s^Je: plants having a teirapetalous flower con¬ 
stitute a distinct kind. Miller. 

All the tetnqtelahiu siliquoBe plants arc alkalescent. 

< Arhulhnot, 

TETRAIICH. «. s. [tetrarcha, Lat. tetrat’que, Fr. 
rtigigynf, Gr.] A Roman governor of the fourth 
part of a province. 

All the earth, 

Her kings, and lelrareht, are their tribiitarics: 

People and nations pay them hourly stipends. B. Jonson. 

Tetba'hchate .*|'7 «• *• Cve 7 g«|y/«, Gr. tctrarchat, 
TE'TEARCHy. • 5 A Roman goverument of 

a fourth part of a province. 

After his death, tlie kingdom wns divided by Augustus into 
tetrarchiet; Archelaus bdns made tctrarch of Judea, and the 
rest of the country divided between Philip and Antipas. 

Patriek on Gen. xlix. jc>. 

TETRA'acuiCAL.^ M. s. £froni tctrarchy."} Belonging 
to a tetrarcliy. 

The whole isle was lately ttlrarchiad, four several kings 
swaying their eliony scepters in each toparchy. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. %t, 
Tetea'stick. «. s. [Tslgaj-ijj®', Gr.3 An epigram or 
Btansm of four verses. 

The tetraetiek obliged Spenser to extend his sense 10 the 
. length of four lines, which would have been more closely 
confined in the couplet. Pope. 

Te'thastvle.# ». s. Itdra^yle^Ys. Ttrra^xand ^uXos, 
Gr.3 A building with four pillars in front. 
Tetrasy'llabi.e.* ». s. Itelmsyllabe, Fr. rirraqa, 
Gr. and syllable.^ A word of lour syllables. 
TE'T^ICAL. ? adJ. l_leiricu$, Lat. tctnqWf Fr.3 
TETRICOUS. 5 Froward i perverse ; sour. 

In this the tetrical bassa finding hiir to excel, gave him as 
a rye gift to Solyman. Knalln, Hut. of the Turks. 

Tetbi'city.% «. s. [tetricitij old rrench.3 Sourness ; 

perverseness. Cockeram. 

TE'TRtcK.* adj. [tetrique, Fr.3 Sour ; harsh ; per¬ 
verse; morose. 

In B thick and cloudy air men are tel rick, sad, and peevish. 

Burton, Anal, of Mel. p. Ri. 

Severe, sad, dry, tetriek, arc common epithets to scholars. 

Burton, Anal, of Mel. p. i»6. 
The old tetriek philosophers looked always with indignation 
upon such a fiice of things. Brown, 0 hr. Mar. i. tb. 

TE'TTER. ft. s. [cetep, Saxou .3 A scab; a scurf; 
a ringworm. 

A most infant tetler bark’d about 
Most lazar li^, with vile and loathsome crust, 

AU Riy smooth body. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

A scabby teUer on thdr pelts will stick. Dry^. 

jfb Tk^rtEB.# V. a. [from the uoun.3 To infect with 
a tetter,.« 

As for my oOuatiy 1 have Aed my blood, 
fimriog oatward tom, ^shail my longs 
CMa wpids dll their decay, agsoast those meaaels, 

' ibonhl ietur us. Shakspeare, Corial, i 
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Te'otish.# adj. [perhaps a corruption of tetchv, 
rhe Scotch use tittisk in this sense, whit^ Dr. 
Jamieson has noticed, with a reference of it,to tit, 
a stroke. 'I’liis ctymotf may be doubtcd.l Can- 
tious; testy ; ill-humoured. ^ 

*• Thw rogue, if he had been sober, sure had beaten me, is the 
most trffif* knave. Beaum. and FI. JPU without Moneu. 

Who will be troubled with a tettM yrl ? Beawn. and FI. 

Tedto'nick.* adj. Spoken by the Teutoncs, or 
ancient Germans. 

Our knowledge of the northern literature h so scanty, that 
of words undoubtedly TerUoniek the oHginal is not alwavs to 
be found in any ancient language. '' 

^r.Joltmon, Pref.tohu Diet. 
Teuto nicKo^ tim So The lungu&^ of the Teutoncs i 
by ellipsis. 

The icelandick is the mother of the modern Swedish and 
Danish tongues, in like manner as the Anglo-Saxon is the 
parent of our English. «oth these mother-tongues arc dialects 
of the ancient Gothick or Teutonkk. 

Bp. Percy, Pref. to Bunick Poeiry. 

TEW. 91 . S. [towr, a hcmfien rope, Dutch.3 
1. Materials for any thing. Slmncr. 

... An iron chain. Ainavoorth. 

7 ’o Tew.'J’ V. a. [capian, Sax.3 

1. To work; to beat so as to soften: of leather we 
say to taw. Dr. Johnson.— 1 1 is a naval expres¬ 
sion applied to hemp: to tew hemp. 

2. To tease; to tumble over pr about,; to pull. 

Do nut anger ’em, 

But go in quietly, and slip in softly. 

They wUl so tew yon else. Beaum. ami M. Pilgrim, 

k TeVel.*}* 9t, s. [ftn/ati or luyal, Fr .3 

In the back of the forge, against the fire-plnce, 
is fixed a thick iron plate, and a taper pipe in it 
above five inches long, called a lewel, or irwrl iron, 
which comes through the back of the forge; into 
this lewd is placed the bellows. Mazon. 

Soche a smoke— 

As—where that men incite lead, 

1.0, all on hie from the teweH. 

Chaucer, House „f Fame, iii. 559. 

7b Te'wtaw. v.'a. [formed from tew by reduplica- 
tion .3 To beat; to break. 

The method and way of watering, pilling, breaking, and 
tewtamng of hemp and flax, is a particular business. 

text. n.s. Ilexle, Pr. textus, Lat.] MoHtmtr. 

1. 'J'hat on which a comment is written. 

We expect your next i 

Should be no comment but a text, > 

To tell how modern beasts arc vext. ) 

2. A sentence of Scripture. 

In religion 

What errour but some sober brow 

Will ''less it, and approve it with a text. Shakspeare 

'• Some prime articles of |pth ore not delivered in a 

Mtechistical form of spoea, but are collected and concluded 
argumentation out of sentences of Scripture, and bv com- 
pnrmg of sundiy iexU with one another. Whte 

His mind be should fortify with some few texU, which are’ 
home and apposite to his case. Soutk. 

To Text.* w. a. [from the noun.3 To write as a 
text. 

Indiflkrent judges ml|ht condemn me for 
A most malicioas slanderer, nay text it 
Upon my forehead. Beami. and FI. Tk. and Theodora. 

Tex^haMd.# «. <. A particular kind of large hand¬ 
writing ; so called, because formerly the ttxt was 


Walter. 
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ever written in a large hand, and the comment in 
a small. As text-JianA is both square and round, 
it iMBans little more than a large hand of each 
sort. The books of J. Bad. Ascensius, and of the 
other black-letter printers, give one a perfect notion 
of the reason of this name. Pegge. 

Once she writ only text-hand, when 
She scribbled giants, and no men. 

Cleavehmd, Poemt, &c. p.»». 

Te'xtile. a^. [texlilis, Lnt.] Woven 5 capable of 
being woven. 

The plaring of the tangible parts in length or transverse, as 
in the warp and woof of texlilei. Bacim, Nat. Hut, 

The materials of them were not from any herb, as other 
lettUet, but from u stone colled amiantus. WUkuu, 

Te'xtman. n. s. l/pxl- and wam.] A man ready in 
quotation of texts. 

Men’s daily occasions reqinre the doing of a thousand things, 
which it would puzicle the best texfumn readily t«» bethink 
himself of a sentence in the Bible, clear cnougn to satis^' a 
scrupulous conscience of the lawfulness of. Sanderimi. 

Texto'iiiai,.* adj. Itcxtorim, Lat.] Belonging to 
weaving. 

From the cultivation of the texlorial arts among the orien¬ 
tals came Darius's wonderful cloth. 

H'nrlott, Hial. F.. P. iii. Ixxviii, 

Te'.s'tuine. adj. [^/.extrina, Latin.] llclating to 
weaving. 

It is a wonderful artifice how newly hatchwl maggtits, not 
the parent animdl, because she emits no web, nor hath any i 
irj-lrinc art, can convolve the stubborn leaf, and bind it with ' 
the thread it weaves from its body. Derfmm. ! 

Ti'/xtuai..* adj. [tcxhiel, 1 *V.] 

1. CVnitained in tlic tex<. 

'J'liey seek to rout and disarray the wise and well-coiichcd 
order of St. Paul’s own words, using a certain textual riot to 
chop off the hands of the word pn*shytery. 

M'illon, Anim. Rrm. Drf. J 5. 

The Keri is the umrginni reading; the ('hetib is the Icxtuid 
reading. Watrriaud, Scrijd. find, P. ii. p. izy. 

2. Serving for texts. 

Here shall your majestic find—spccidation inicrcliauged 
with experience, iM>sitivc theology with polemical, lexlwtl with 
disciirsoric. Fp- Hall, It'orhs, Dcdic. 

Tk'xtuaeist.# w. s. [from textual.'] One ready in 
citing texts. 

How nimble texluat'ulx and grammarians for the tongue the 
rabbius twe, their coiiiinents c;iii witness. But, n.s in (iliauccr, 

“ the greatest clerks are not the wisest menso, among j 
them, tViese that atwso great textuatuts arc not best at the test, j 
• LighIJ'vot, Atiscell. p. 1C. I 


T’e'xtuahv. adj. [Iroin text.] 


1. Contained in the text. 

He extends the exclusion unto twenty <lays, which in the 
textuarj sense k fully :iccoinplished in one. Broum. 

2 . Sennng as a text; authoritative. 

1 see no ground why his rmon should be textuary to ours,^ 
or that God intended him an nnivdrsal headship. Clanvitir. 


Te'xtuarist.'J' ? n, s. Itextiiaire, Fr. from text.] One 
Te'xtuabv. 5 ready in the text of Scripture; a 
divine well versed in Scripture. 

Common trxtmricx abolisli law’s, as tj^e rabble demolish 
images; in tlie zeal of their hammers oft violating the sepul¬ 
chres of good men, Mdlon, Tetrachurdmi. 


Te'xthist.* «. s. [from text.] 'One ready in quota¬ 
tion of texts. 

1 remember the little that our Saviour could prevail about, 
this doctrine of charity against the crabbed UxlmstK of his 
MUloa, Duct, and Due. of Dm. Ded. 


TE'xTUiiE.'f* n.t. [factors, Fr. Cotgrave; lexlm, 
Latin.] ^ 

1. The act or weaving. 

Skins, although a natural habit unto all before the invention 
of texture, was something more unto Adam. Browti. 

2. A web; a thing woven. 

Others, far in the grassy dale, 

Their humble texture weave. Thomtnnr t/pring. 

3. Manner of weping with respect either to form or 
matter. 

Curious cclatures, and artificial textures. 

Bp. Hall, Bern. p. 260. 
Under state of richest texture spread. MiUon, P. £. 

A veil of richest texture wrought she wears. Ptjjtc. 

4. Disposition of the parts of bodies; combination of 
parts. 

Spipts—nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 
Iteceive, no more than can the fluid air. Miilon, P, L. 

While the particles continiic entire, they may compose bodies 
of the same nature and texture now, with water and earth com¬ 
posed of entire particles in the beginning. Hetaton. 

Tiiack.# n. s. [-fiace, Saxon.] Thatch: a common 
northern word, and old in our language. Hence 
also a thackster, a tliatcher. Prompt. Parv. 

Tiiey would in houses of thaeke 
Their lives Icadc. Chaucer's Dr. ver. 1771. 

Than.'I'' conjunction, [than, Goth, ^anne, Saxon.] 
A particle placed in comparison after the compara¬ 
tive adjective or adverb, noting a less degree of the 
<|uality roniparcd in the word that follows than .- as, 
Monurcliy is better than anarchy. The hawk flies 
more swiftly than the [flgeon. 

Were we not better to fall once with virtue. 

Than draw a wretched and dishonour’d breath ? B. Jouson. 

More true delight in that small ground. 

Than in possessing all the earth was found. Dttmel. 

1 never met with a more unhappy conjuncture of affairs 
. than in the business of that unfortunate earl. King Charles. 
1 love you for nothing more than for the just esteem you 
have for all the sons of Adam. Swift. 

TIIANE.'f' «,s, [Sejii, Saxon, moaning originally 
a servunr. “ The (Anglo-Saxon) nobles were 
culled thanes or sciv:tnts. It must bo reuiembcrcd, 
that the Gortnnn cliiets wore raised to that hooour- 
iilile rank by those qnnliftcations, which drew after 
them ii numerous train of followers and depend¬ 
ants. If it was honourable to be followed by a 
numerous train, soil was honourable in a scconflury 
degree to be a follower of a man of consideration ; 
and this honour was (he greater in proportion to 
the quidity of tlie chief, and to the nearness of the 
attendance upon his person.” Burke, Abridg. 
Eng. Hist. B. 2. eh. 7. 'I'he led. thegn is tanta¬ 
mount to lord. That and the Sax. bejn have 
been roierred, by Dr. Jamieson, to the verbs 
thiena, thena, 'Se;;nian, Serial), to serve.] An old 
title of honour, perhaps ecpiivalent to baron. 

1 ^ Sind’s death I know I’m t/utsie of Glamis; ^ 

Bur how of Cawdor ? the thane of Cawdor lives. Shakspeare. 
1 ’ha'^elanus.# n.s. Such lands as were granted 
by charters of thf Saxon kings to yjcir thanes 
with all immunities, except the threefold necessity 
of expedition, repair of castles, and mending of 
bridges. , Ctml. 

Tha'nesiiip.# ». s. [■JSejen-j'Cjpe, Sax.] Tlie oflice 
and dignity of a thane; Uw seigniory of a thane. 

The lhaneship of Giami* was the aiickut inheritance of 
Macbeth’s ikmuy. Stcevevs, Hotes on Skakipegre, 
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Zb THANK.«.«, [Vanenn, Saxon; danekettf Dutch; 

thanken^ G^mao*] ^ 

I.. To return acknowledgements for any favour or 
kindness. 

For your stubborn answer 

The kin* sbaU know it, end, no doubt, thank you. SKaktpeare, 
Wc Mail* God alwaw for wra. % Then. i. 3. 

He was so true a fauier orbit rauntiy. 

To thank me for defending er’n his foes. 

Because they were his snlgccts. iDryden, Span. Friar. 

2. It is used often in a contrary or, ironical sense. 

HI fore our ancestor impure, 

' For this we n»y thank Adam. ^ Milton, P, L. 

Weigh the danger with the doulaful bliss. 

And thank yourself, if ought should foil amiss. Dryden. 

That Portumil hafo yet no more than u suspension of orms, 
they may thaiA themselves, because they came so late into the 
treaty: and, that th^ came so late, they may tkank the 
Whip, whose false representations they believed. Swift. 

Tmahk.'^Zh. s. [Banc, Bancaj’, Saxon; danckr. 
Thanks. 3 Dutch.] Acknowicxlgeinent paid for 
favour or kindness; expression of gratitude. 
Thanks is commonly used of Verbal acknowledge¬ 
ment; gratitude, of real repa3'mcnt. It is seldom 
used in the sinralar. Dr. Johnson. — Dr. John¬ 
son had overlooked the use of the singular nuniber 
in the Sax. and in old Englisli; as also in many 
later established authorities. 

The poorest service is repaid with thnnkt. Shakipeare. 
Happy be Theseus, our renowned duke. 

— Thankt, good Egeus, whM*s the news? Shakmeare, 

The fool suth, f have no tIpmAr for all my good decif f and 

th^ that eat my bread speuk evil of me. Ecrha. xx. 16. 
K ye love them which love you, what thank have ye ? 

St. Lme, vi. 31. 

He took bread, and gave ihanks to Qod in presence of them 
all. , i 4 <!<i,xxvii. 35. 

Thankt be to dod, which pveth us the victory, i Cor. xv. 
Some embrace suits which never mean to deal effectually 
in them; but thqr will win a tkank, or take a reward. Bacon. 
To remit the debt of some few ftrthings, it were small thank. 

Bp. Il< 0 , Ba/m of Gilead, 
The tiller shall root np all that burdens the soil without 
tAoiul to your bondime. Mitton, Beat, efCh. Goo. B.i. 

For tins to the in&iitely Good we owe 
Immortal thankt. ,, Milton, P. L. 

Tha'nkvdi.. atlf. [‘Sancjnil, Saxon.] Full of grati¬ 
tude ; ready to acknowledge good received. 

A thankful remembrance of bis deatiu Comm. Prayer. 

Be thankful unto him, and bless his name. Pt. e. 4. 

In fovonr, to use men with much dificrence is good; for 
it maketb the person preferred more thankful, and the rest 
more officious. ‘ Btwon, Eu. 

Live, thou great encourager of arts: 

ZJve ever in our thaniful hearts. Dryden. 

Tha'nkfuixy. adv, [from thankjul.'\ With lively 
and grateful sense of good received. 

Mere is bmter than Ae open air; take it dumbly. 

Shaktpeare. 

If you have liv’d, take thank fidly the past; 

Make, ayron can, the sweet remembrance last. JOryden. 

Out of^oU how to draw as many diminct substances as I 
canKparaterrom vitriol, 1 shall very thatUrfulfy learn. Bojde. 

Tha'nkfuln^b. n. «. [from thankfuLI Gratitude; 

lively seKse or ready ackndkrlo^>meut of good 
* received, 

• Ha scaricriy would give me thanks for what 1 had done, 
for fear foot tk mJ ydlneit might have an introduction of re¬ 
ward. \ , Sidney. 

Will you Ah daughter? 

—As freely, son, m Qt 4 did give her me. 

— Sweat pitece^ yfb Ion oie noble thaidfulneu maktpeare. 

S 


The celebration of these holy mysteries Itcing ended, retire 
with all thanifulneu of heart tor having been admitted to that 
heavenly feast. Bp^a^ar. 

Thankfulnets and submission make us happy. VHatrange. 

. Tha'nkless. adj. [from thank."} 
t. Unthankful; ungrateful; making no adcnowledge- 
nient. 

Lest so great good, as he for her had wrought. 

Should die unknown, and buried Be in thanklen thought. 

ip Spenter, 

That she may feel 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 

To have a thanklen child. Shaktpeare, K. Lear. 

One grateful woman to thy fomc siipply’d, 

Whatm whole thanklen landfto his deny’ti. Pope. 

2. Not deserving, or Hot like!}', to gain thanks. 

The contracting and extend’nc the lines and sense of others, 
if the first authors might speak Tor themselves, would anpear'* 
a thanklen office. Wotton. 

Wage still their wars. 

And bring home on thy breast more thaiJclen scars. Crathaw. 
Tha'nklessxkss. n,s. [from thardelcss.} Ingratitude; 
failure to acknowledge good received. 

Not t* have written then, seems little less 
Than worst of civil vices, dtaidclcunen. Donne. 

Thanko'ffering. n. s, [thank and offering."] Olfrr- 
ing paid in acknowlciigcmcnt of mci cy. 

A tnou.sand thaitkojferiiigs are due to that Providence which 
has delivered our nation from these dlisnrd iniquities. Wattt. 

To Thanksgi've.’M' ». a. [thank and give.] To cele¬ 
brate; to distinguish by solcm# rites. Not in 
use. 

To thanktgive or blesse a thing in way to a sacred use, he 
took to be an offering of it unto God. Mode, Diatr. p. 55. 

Thanksgi'veh.# h,s. a giver of thanks. 

Wc find our never-to-be forgotteu example, the devout 
lhahktgiver, David, eontinually declaring the great price he 
set upon fee divine favours. 

Btrrow, Serm.on the Duly of Thonktgmng. 
TiiANKBei'viNG. n. s. [thanks andgtw.] Celebration 
of mercy. 

These sacred hymns Christianity hath peculiar to itsdf, the 
other being songs too of praise and tha/iksgining, wherewith as 
wc serve God so the Jews likewise. Hooker, 

Of old there were songs of praise and thanksgiwng utto God. 

Mrh. xiL 46. 

We should acknowledge our obligations to God for the 
many favours wc receive, 1^ continual praises and thanktgimngt. 

’Jwotton, 

The common practice of all Christian churches and states, 
in apmintin^ and keeping days of publick thauhtgivmg and 
faiiirauation, is arfpimeiit sufficient to pUlHv. that in the com¬ 
mon sense of Christians it is not forbiddml in Scripture. 

Ndton. 

Tha'nkworthy. adj. [thatde and wyTth^."] Deserving 
gratitude; meritorious. 

This is thankworthy, if a man endure grief. s Pet, ii. 19. 
** If love be cornpellVl, and cannot chuse, 

Hou^can it grateiiil or thankworiky prove ? Daviet. 

•-Tharm. n.s. [{Seapm, Saxon; darm, Dutch, the gut.] 
liitestiites twist^ for several uses. 

THAT.-f* pronoun, [that, thata, GoUiick; tisec, SfoVr 
dot, Dutch.] 

1. Not this, but the other. 

He wins me byiAiri means I told yon. Skahtpeam. 

OcUvia, not only ttat. 

That were excus^te,J^( and thousands more 
Ofsemblable import, mit he hathwi^d 
New wars against Poropey. Shaktpeare. 

a. Which; rakting to an antecadefit thing. 

^ The ^nfermakewaB abemtion fromtfaa soone ormark ihat 
is sat befon hun. JPMhu. 



T H A 


T H A 


You’ll rue the time 

Thai dogs me witli this answer. Sbaktpcare, Macbeth, 

Nothing th«’ but dust can show, 

Or hones that hasten to be so. Cowley. 

When there is no such evident certainty as to take nwny all 
kind of doubting; in such cases, a judgement that is equal' aiA 
unputiol mtist incline to- the greater probabilities. Wilkins, 

3. Who: relating to an antecedent person. [In our 
management of the relatives ’mho, •mhich, that, it 
mdy be acood general rule to apply a 7 /o to per¬ 
sons, ichich to things, and that to thinm chiefly. 
But when the antecedent i.s the second persoii, 
not only that, but •which, is used for •a'ho by our 
best writers. And this use, which is^.c>V^ugh 
authorized, n»ay be worth retaining, not merely j 
for the grace of variety, hut for the convenience j 
of pronunciation. Bp. Hurd on Addison’s Guard. 
No. 160.] 

It is thon, O king, that art become strong. Dan. iv. 

Ye IhtU arc of the fountain of Israel. I‘s. Ixviii. 26. marg. ! 
You are a person that very eminently distinguish yourself. 

Aildison, Guard. No. ifis. | 
.Saints that taught .ind led the way to lieav’n. Ticlr/t. I 

4. It souietinics serves to save the repetition of a word 

or words foregoing. 1 

I’ll know voiu" business, that I will. Shaksjtearc, Hen. JV. | 
They said, what is llast to us ? see thou to Ihat. 

< .Vt. ilfst/. xxvii. 4. 

Ye defraud, and thnt your brethren. i Cor. vi. 8. 

Yet for all that, when they l>c in the land of tlieir cnemie. 
i will not east them away. Lev. xxvi. 44. I 

We must direct our prayers to right cuds ; and llml cither 
in respect of the prayer itself, or the things we pray for. 

117 /. Dull/ of Alan. 

Tliey weep, ns if they nicuit 

That way at lea-t proud Nahas to prevent. Cowlro. 

This runick subject will occur upon that of poetry. Temptv. 
Wh at is inviting in this sort of poetrv proceeds not so \ 
imich from the idea #f a country life itself, as from that of j 
its traii./lillitv. I'ojie. ■ 

5. Opjioscd to this, ns the othrr to oiir. j 

'J'hix is not fair; nor prolitalilc IhnI; 

N<y t’other qiicition prop«;j for deliatc. Drudeii, Verr. 

6 . When thi.'i and that relate to foregoing words, this 

is rcfciTctl like hiesyt eery to the latter, and that like ■ 
tile or eda to the former. 1 

In this scale gold, in t* other faiuo doe., lie, 

The weight of that mounts this so higli. Coivl, !/. '■ 

7. Such as. I 

By religion is meant a living up to those principles, that is. | 

to act conformably to niir best rcaiion, and to live as beeonies | 
those who Imiievp a God and a future state. TtlMsim, 1 

8. That which j what. 

Sir, I think the meat wimts that I have, 

— Basting. Stiakspeare, Com. of Err. 

9. The thing. 

The Nazarite hath vowed, besides that that his liaiid sliall 
get. A’iniii. vi. 21. I 

He made that art which was a rage. '■^f^otoley. 

10. 'Tim thing which then was. 

Secure proud Nabas slept, 

. And dreamt, vain man, of that day’s barbarous sport. Cowley, 

11. By way of eminence. 

Tills is that Jonnthiui, the joy and grace. 

That Jonathan in whom docs mixt remain 

* AH that fond mothers wish. Cowley. 

Hence love hhMself, that tyrant of my days. Cowley. 

1 2. In That. Because j in coiiscquence of. 

Things are preached not in that they arc taught, but m that 
they are published. Hooke 

That.'!* conjunction, [Mafet, Goth.] 

I. Because, 
vot. V. 


It is not that I lora you leu 
Than when before your feet I lay: 

But to pAvent the sad increase 
Of hopeless love, I keqi away. WaUer. 

Forgive me that I thus your patience wrong. Cowley. 

2. Noting a consequence. 

Thnt he should dare to do me tills disgrace. 

Is fool or coward writ upon my face ? Dryden. 

The custom and familiari^of these tongues do sometimes so 
far influence the expressions'in these qiistlt^ that one may ob¬ 
serve the force cf the Hebrew conjugations.' Doeke. 

3. Noting indication. 

Wo answered, thtu we held it so agreeable, as we lioth forgot 
dangers past and fears to come, that we thought nn hour spent 
with him was worth years of our former life. 

Bacon, Hew AtlasUis. 

In the midst of this darkness they saw so much light, ns to 
believe that when they died, they went immediately to the 
stars. HeyliH. 

I have shewed before, that a mecr possibility to the con¬ 
trary, can by no means hinder a thing from being highly cre¬ 
dible. - * 

4. Noting a final end. 

Treat it kindly, that it may 

Wish at least with us to stay, Cowley. 

THATni.'J' M. s. [Sace, Saxon, straw, Skinner; 
fi-oni 'Sue, a roof, in Icelandick, f/ial-, Lyc; thaecka, 
tccto inunire: vox antiquissima, omnibusque lin;pis 
ii l^ythica matre orinndis communis. Screnius. 
Formerly thaeJr. S«‘ Thack.] Straw laid iiqx>ii 
the top of a house to keep out the weather. 

Hurd by u stye, beneath u roof of thatch. 

Dwell Oblo<|iiy, who in her earlv days 
Bankets of fish at Billingsmite di^ watch, 

(\>d, whitiu", oyster, inawel, sprat, or plaise. ^ Pope, 

A |ilougli-lMiy, who has never seen any thing but thatched 
lioiisL-s, naturally imagines that thatch belongs to the very na¬ 
ture of n house. Watts. 

Then cume rosy Health from her cottage of thatch. 

Where never physician had litk-d the latch. Smart. 

To Thatch, r. «. [Saccian, Sax.] To cover as with 
straw. 


Make fake hair, and thatch 

Your |ioor tliiii rool'n with burtbuns of tlic dead. Shakspearc. 
Mons "••owctli tliicfly ii|Km ridges of houses tiled or thatched, 

Ilaro^, Nat. Hist. 

Then lioiiie was poor, and there you might behold 
The palace thatch'd with straw. Dryden, 

Sonnets or elcaies to Cbloris 
Alight raise a house above two stories: 

A lyrick ode woulil slate, a cateh 

Would tile, nn e|'/igrain would thatch. Swift. 

TiiA'TCHF.n. n.s. [from//ta/cA.] One whose trade is 
to cover houses with straw. 

You merit ncwYmploymeiits daily ; 

Our thateker, ditcher, ga'rd’iier, bail). Swift. 

Ash is universal timber, it serves the soldier, seaman, car¬ 
penter, lhalchi r, and hurfiundmun. Aforlimer. 


THAUMATu'ncic.M,.* otlj. [See I’iiaumatuegy.] 
Exciting wonder. * 

Indian pictures made of feathers, China works, frames thaio- 
maturgical motions, exotick toys. Builon, Anat. of Aid, p. 275, 

TiiA'rRiATUKGY.'ii' ». s.’ [Gr. Saufto, ^luenc, a 
wonder, and epyov, a work.] Act of performing 
whatmay excite wonder. 

Tlii^rt, with others of the experimcntnl kimi^he philoso¬ 
phers of those times vvere fond 01 adapting to ‘^c purposes of 
Ihaumaturgy. Warton, HisnE. P, i. 408. 

To THAW. V, n. ['Sapan, Saxon; degeti^Diitch.J * 
To grow liquid after congelatioiK,t leit. 

W’hen thy melted maid 
His letter at thy pillow bath laid 
If thou begin’st to M«n> for this,' 42 
May my name step in. 


H 


Dotme, 




Shttksjjeare. 


ShaJctpeare. 


Diydeu. 

Granville. 


THE 

It on ftrm land 

. bnt gather* heap, and ruin leem* 

Of ancient pile t idl else de<q) tnow and ice. Milton, P, L. 

Having let that ice lhaw of itself, and fWizen the liquor n 
■eeond time, we could not discern any thing. .Boyle. 

O Solitude, romantick maid, 

,v' Whether Iw nodding towers you tread. 

Or climb the Auder clifled side. 

Or by the Nile’s coy source abide. 

Or starting from your half year’s sleqi. 

From Hccla vie# the thawing deep; — 

Thee, fond nyrapb, again I woo. 

And again thy steps pursue. ^ Grainger. 

2. To remit the cold which had caused frost. 

To Thaw. v. a. To melt what was congetiled. 

Bring me the fairest creature northward born. 

Where Phmbus’ fire scaroe ihawt the isicles. Skaktpeare. 

Think not that Ciesar bears such rebel blood, 

That will be thavfd from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools. fBtahtpeare. 

love is thanfd, 

Which, like a waxen image ’gainst a fire. 

Bears no impresdon of the t^ng it was. Shaktpearc. 

She can unlock 

Hie clasping charm, and thaw the nuiniuing spell. 

Milton, Comits. 

Burnish’d steel, that cast a glare 
From fhr, and seem’d to thaw the freezing sur. Dryden. 

Her icy heart is thaw'd. Granville. 

Thaw. «. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Liquefaction of any thing congealed. 

A man of my kidney, that am as subject to beat ns butter; 
« man of continual dissolution and lhaw. Shahqware. 

Hardens his stubborn heart, but still as ice 
More harden’d after lhaw. Milton, P. L. 

a* Wariftth such as liquiOcs congelation. 

. I was the prince’s jester, and duller than a great thaw. 

Shaktpeare, Much Ado. 
That cold country where discourse doth freeze in the air all 
winter, and. amy oe beard in the next summer, or at a great 
Mauf. WWeim, Mtdh. Magich. 

When sharp firsts had long constrmn’d the eartli, 

A kindly Bvaw unlocks it with cold rain, 

First the tender blade peeps. Dryden. 

The.'I” article. [^ 5 e, Sax. articulus. Prieligitur nomi¬ 
nibus per omnes casus utriusque numcri, linud sc- 
cuB Rc apud nos ipsa the ; iinesertim vern apud 
Bcriptores Nomuinno-Suxonicos. Lyi', edit. Man¬ 
ning.] " 

1. The article noting a imrticiilar t'ling. 

Your son has paid a soldier’s debt; 

He only liv’d but till be was n man. 

The which no sooner had hb prowess confirm’d, 

In tte unshrinking station where he fougbl^ 

But like a man be died. Shahtpeare, Macbeth. 

He put him in mind of the long pretence he had t«> be 
groom of the bed-rhamlier, for Mciyfiicli he could not chnse 
but say, that he had the queen’s promise. Clarendon. 


but say, that he had the queen’s promise. Clarendon. 

Uuhappy slnve, and pwil to a bell. 

Unhappy till the last, M<ncind releasing fcncil. Coudey. 

rjl march the muses Hannibal. Cowley, 

T%t fair example of the beav’nly lark. 

Thy fellow poet, Cowley mark; ^ 

Above the stars let thy Md musick sound. 

Thy humble nest build on the grouniL Cowley. 

The fruit ^ 

Of that forlfiddeii tree, whose mortal taste ^ 

Brow (ht death into the world. Milton, P. L. 

Wght ahades the groves, and bU in silence lie, 
l^U but SiAmoarnfiu Philomel and I. Pope. 

2. Before a'ypwd e i« commonly cut df in verse. Dr. 
JohnsoiB >>■ Itia dLharbamu customs now rarely ob¬ 
served. 

Who hM th' espqAa'ei#N* tMwa to rear 
Hit ioit^plN up into tfaa’sti^ they wcw.^ . DaeM. 


Coioley. 

m 

Milton, P. L. 


THE 

7 %’ adorning tliee with so much art 
Is but a barh’rous skill, 

’Tis fike the pois’ning of a dart. 

Too apt before to kill. 

3. Sometimes he is cut uflT. 

* In this scale gold, in f other fame does lie. 

q. It is used by way of consequential reference. 


Canity, 

Cowley. 


The longer sin bam kept pos.scssion of the heart, the harder 
it will be to drive it out. Wh. Duty of Man. 

5. In the fbllow'ing passage the is used according to 
the French idiom. 

As all the considerable governments among the Alps are 
commonwealths, so it is a constitution the most adapted of any 
to the poverty of these countries. Additon on Italy. 

n. s. [French.] One of an onler of 
priests among the papists, so called from a superiour 
of their order, who was archbishop of Clueti in 
Naples, anciently Theale. '' 

The Theatim [were] a sect of priests in credit about pope 
Clement the seventh’s time, and of more antiquity by some 
few years than the Jesuits. Cotgrtm. 

The'atine.^ 1 ' n. s. One of an order of nuns con- 
A}rining to the rules of the Tlieatins. 

THK'ATRAL.'f* odj. {ikeotral, Fr. theatralis, Latin.] 
Belonging to a theatre. 

In tkealral actions he personates Herod in his majesty. 

Comment, on Chaucer, p. *3. 

THE'ATRE. ». s. llhenfre, Fr. Iheatrwii, Lat.] 

1. A place in which shews are exhibited; a playhouse. 

This wise and universal theatre. 

Presents more wofui pageants than the scene 

Wherein we play. Shaktpeare, An yon like U. 

When the Imats came within sixty yards of die pillar, they 
found tiicmselves all bound, yet so as they might go about, so 
us they nil stood as in a theatre beholdiiig this light. Bacon, 

2. A place rising by steps or gradations like a theatre. 

Shade above shiule, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. * MiUon, P. L. 

In the midst of this fair vallm’ stood 
A native theatre, which rising slow. 

By just degrees o’erlook’d the ground below. Dryden. 

No theatres of oaks around him rise, ^ 

Whose roots earth’s centre touch, whose heads the skies. 

Hartc. 

Thka'tihck. ladj. [/Aeoftwn, Lat.] Scenick; suit- 

Tiiea'tihcai,. 5 jug a theatre; pertaining to a 
theatre. 

Theatrical forms stickle bard for the prize of religion: a dis¬ 
torted countenance is made the mark of an upright heart. 


Dee. of Chr, Piety. 

Load some tain church with old tkeatrick state, 

Turn arts of triumph to a garden gate. I'opc. 

TuEA'TnicAi.i.v. odv. [{romiheatrical .2 In a manner 
suiting the stage. 

Dauntless her look, her gesture proud, 

Her voice theatrically loud. Pope. 

Theam;.# n. s. An ewe or sheep of three years old. 
Nora. Bailey says, of one year. Pegge. 

Thee, the oblique singular df thou. 

Poet and saint, to thee alone were given 
Tlie two most sacred names of earth and heaven. Cowley. 

'To Thee.* v. «. [Goth, theihan ; Sax. iSean,] To 
thrive; to prosper. 

I.et bim never the! Chaucer, Nmu Pr, Talii 

Faire mote he thee I ^/tenser, F, Q. 

TiiEPT.-f* «. s. [ISyFee, Sax. from thieve.^ 

I. The act of stealing. 

Theft is an unlawful felonious taking away of 
another man’s goods ai^inst the owner’s knowledge 
or will. Cvtoel. 


Daeiel. 



THE 

His thefli were too open, his filching wns like an unskilful 
singer, he kept not time. Skaktpeare, M. fV. of mtuitor. 
Their nurse Euriphile, 

Whom for the ttefl 1 wedded, stole thcBc children. 

_ . . , ShiJupcare, 

Deceit in trade, aieccret Ihcjl: extortion, an impudent thrfl. 

ihifydoy. 

The theflt upon the publick can be looked into and punished. 

hawnanl. 

3 . The thing Btolcn. . 

If the the/t be certainly found in his bond alive, whether os, 
ess, or sheep, he shall restore double. Exud. xxii. 4. 

[IScopa, ofthm^ Saxon; theirra, led. 

the suuu'.] 

1. or them: the pronoun ))osscssivc, from th^, .■ 

The round world slioidd have shook * 

Lions into civil streets, and citizen.', into their dens. 

Shakspeare. 

For the Italians, Dante had begun to file their language in 
s’crse before Boccace, who likewise received no little help from 
his master Petrarch; but the refurinatiuii of their prose was 
wholly owing to Boccace. Drpdcu. 

2 . Theirs is nseti wlien any thing comes in construc¬ 
tion between the possessive and substantive. 

Prayer we always have in our fiower to hcatow, and they 
never in tkeirt to refuse. Hooker. 

They gave the same names to their own idols which the 
Egyptians did to theirs. Ralegh. 

'I'lu' penalty to thr transgrc»siuii due, 

And due to theirs which out of thine will grow. Milton, I’. L. 

Nothing hut th^amc of zeal appears, 

'Twixt our l)e.st araons uinl the W'orst of theirs. DinJiam. 

Vain are our ncighltoiirs’ hopes, and vain their cares. 

The fault is more their language’s than their’i,. Rosrommou. 

Which established law of titeirs seems too strict at first, lic- 
causc it excludes all secret intrigues. lirpdrti. 

And reading wish, like thcir.i, our fate and fame. /‘opr. 

TIIE'ISM.# w. s. [fAn\me, bV. from 0 «of, Gr.] The 
acknowledgement of a God, as opposed to atlieisin; 
deism, which sec. 

Having laid down in tliis manner the general principles of 
theism, he says nothing of tlic particular iloftriiies ol (Miristiiuiil v 
except in one verse. Ld. Moulmido, Anr. Mvtaph. iv. 387. 

The'ist.# n. s. [theistc, b’reneh.] A tieist, which 
see. 

1 purposed to have tendered my service as a priest, — with¬ 
out any stipend t.r wi^ics, save only a room to have said my 
office in twice a day for our clnm-h, King, and country; as God 
hath enabled me (aii'l his only be the praise therefore) in 
prisons, dungeons, fields, chambers, or ships upon sea, or land, 1 
among rebels, thcisls, atheists, nhiloltigcrs, wits, masters of rea- i 
son, puritans, &c. for these eighteen years daily to do. , 

Jt/eeu Martin, Lett. (1662,) p. 45. . 

The word deist, or thrist, in its original signification, implies . 
merely the belief of a God, being opposed to atheist; and so 1 
there umy be deists of various kinds. I 

Watcrland, Christ. Vindic. p. 62. | 

Thei'stical.# 7 o ' lj ’ thcisl.] Belonging to j 

ThEi'stick. 5 theists; dcistical, which see. 

ThefAeu<ic< 4 <^lub have set this up us a principle. I 

Leslie, Short Mrfhotl with the Deists. 

It must appear at first sight, that nothing could be more con- 
tradictoiy to the first principles of the Christian reiigioii, than 
those of vbe atheistical or sceptical sects, which at that time pre¬ 
vailed yay much both among the Greeks and the Romans; nor 
shall we find that the theulical sects were much less at enmity 
with it, when we consider tlie doctrines they held upon the tin< 
tiire of God and the soul. 

4; lA. Lyttelton, Ohs. on the 'Couv, of Si. /’aid. 

From an abbi^rence of superstition, be oppears to have 
adopted the most distant extremes of the Rmslie system. 

Warton, Life of Sir T, Pope, p. 208* 

Them, the oblique of thcy.“\- [f/zorim, Goth.] 

Itie materials of Mem were -not from any Serb. WUkius. 

T 1 IEMI 5 * ». s. [theme, Ff. fibin Se'/xa.] 

1. A subject on which one speaks or writes. 


T H E 

Every object of our idea is call^ a theme, whether H be a 
lioing or not being. Ws/tts. 

Two truths are told. 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 

Of the im^riol theme. ShakHpeare, Macbeth. 

When' a soldier was the theiue, my name 
Was not far ofil Shakspeare, Cymbehne. 

O ! could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme: 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 

Strung without rage, without o’erflowing full. Denham. 

Whatever near Eiirota's happy stream, 

With laurels crownhl, had been Apollo’s theme. Roscommon. 

Though Tyber’s streams immortal Rome behold, 

TItough foeming Hermus swells with tides of gold. 

From Heav’n it^lf though seven-fold Kilus flows. 

And hur\‘ests on a hundred realms bestows; 

These now no more shall be the uulse’s themes. 

Lost in my fame, ax in the sea their streams. Pope. 

2. A short dissertation written by boys on any topick. 

Forcing the empty wits of children to compose themes, verses, 

and orations. Milton ok Education. 

3. The original word whence others are derived. 

Let scholars daily reduce the words to their original or 
theme, to tile first case of nouns, or first tense of verbs, watts. 

Tjif.mse'lve.s. w. .V. [See They and Self.] 

1. ' I'lu'xc very |)ersuns: in this, sense it is nominative. 

Whatsoever evil berallcth in that, ihcmsetves have msule 
themselves worthy to sillier it. Iloitker. 

2. The oblique case of Ihnj and selves. 

Thev open to thrmsrioes at length the way. MiUou, P. L. 

Such things as in themseli>es are equally true and ceruun, may 
not yet he capable of the same kind or degree of evidence as to 
us. Wilhisu, 

Waken children out of sleep with a low & 11 , uud give them 
kind ii-agc till tliey come perfectly to themselves, Locke. 

Then. mlv. [than, Gotliick; iian, Saxon; dan, 
Duldi.] 

1. At tlint time. ‘ 

The then bishop of l.oiidon, Dr.I.aud, attended on his 
uiajesty throughout tliut whole journey. Clarendon. 

Thee, then a boy, within my arms 1 laid. Drydeu. 

2. Aftcnv.'irds; iiiiincdiately afterwards; soon after¬ 
wards. 

If an lierli he cut ufl' from the roots in winter, and then the 
earth he trodden down hard, the roots will become veiy big in 
xuimncr. Bacon, Eat. Hist. 

3. Ill tliiii case; in consequence. 

If (-'od’s immediate speaking and writing ar^eth precepts, 
thus -puken or written, to he [icrpetually moral; Men his not 
writing of precepts argneth them to be temporary. While. 

Hail nut men been fated to be blind. 

Then had oiir lances pierc’d the treach’rous wood. Drydcn. 

Had fate so pleas’d 1 had |ieeu eldest horn. 

And then without a crime the crown had worn. Dryden, 

If all this be so, then man lias a natural freedom. Locke. 

4. Therefore: for this reason. 

Whiles then the apostle moves us to unity', and moves us also 
to ail endeavour to it, he bestows upon ns as well a discovery, 
as an exhortation, shewing ns not only the end, but also 'Uie 
means. Holyday. 

If then his providence 

Out of our evil seek to bring forth good. Milltm, P. L. 

Now then he all thy weightyKares awiy, 7 
Thy jealousies and fears, and, while you may, > 

I’ll poipe and soft repose give all the day. } Drydie. 

c. At another time: as fum and then, at one time and 
other. 

Now shaves with level wing the deep, then soars. 

Mil/ou, P.L. 

One while the maMer is not aware of what w done, and Men 
ill other cairfit may fall out to be his own act. L'Estrange. 

6 . That time: it has here the effect of a noun, 

mi <A«i who knew 

Tho (isree of those dire arms ? MUten, P. L. 

H 2 
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THENCE, ado. [contracted^ according to Minthew, 
from tihere hencc.^ 

I. Erom that place. 

- Past bv the oracle of God; 1 thenci- 
Invoke thy aid. MUton, P. L. 

Surat he took, and thence preventing fame, 

^quick and painful innrchei thither came. Dryden. 

i. Erom that time. 


There iihall be no more Ikencc an infant of days. ha. Ixv. 
3. For that rcaaon. 

Not to sit idle with so great a gift 
Useless, and thence ridiculous abt^ him. Mdton, S, A. 


4. From thence is a barbarous expression, thence im- 



His tears prodaim’d Ids parting with her ; thence 

We have cross’d. Shahtpeare. 

There ^nt eyes, all mist/rom thence 
Purge and disperse. MUlon, P. L. 

Thr'ncefortu. adv. [thence andjbrth.^ 

1. From that time. <• 

nenetfurth this land was tributary made 
TSambitious Rome. _ SjH-nirr. 

They shall be placed in Leinster, and have land given them 
to live upon, in such sort as shall become good subjects, to 
labour Uienctfarih for their living. Speiuer on Irelaijyi. 

Wrath shall be no more 

Thene^ortk, but icUhy presence joy entire. Mittmi, P. L. 

2 , From thenceforth is a barbarous corruption, though 
it has crept into books where it ought not to be 
foimd. 


Avert 

His holy eyes; resolving/rom thenceforth 

To leave them lb their own polluteil ways. Alilltm, P. L. 

Men grow acquainted with these scit-cvident truths upon 
thdr being proposed; but whosoever does so, find., in himself 
that he men* begins to know a proposition which he knew not 
befi)t%, and which from thenceforth he never questions. iMcke. 

THENC£Fo'l|prARD. adv. [thence and forward.'] On 
from that time. 

When he comes to the Lord’s table, every communicant 
professes to repent, and promises to lead a new life thene^or- 

* mard. KeltleweU. 

Thencefho'm.# adv. [thence and from.] From that 
place. .Not in use, nor proper. 

Jn the space of an hundred yeare, or thereabout, all the living 
upon Ae race of the earth are driven Ihencrfrom by the stroke 
of death. Smith on Old Aee,^. 113. 

THEO'CRACY.'I' n. s. [theocrat'‘y Fr. and 
xB«T^ss.;] Government immediately superintended 
by God. 

A quiet calm subordination of saints and angels under that 
great theocracy. Ifavimoud, tt'orir, iv. 488. 

The characters of the rciga of Christ are chiefly justice, 
peace, and divine presence or conduct, which is cniled theu~ 
cracy. Jinme!, Theory. 

THEOCRA'TiCAL.’f' 1 adj. [theocrutiqnr, Fr. Iroiu theo- 

TheucbaVicx. 3 cracy.] Kelaling to a govern- 
incnt administenHl by Gm. # • 

/^e government is ndtlterhuman nor angelicai,biJt pcculia^y 
thooeratifgil. Burnet, Theory. 

The splendour of divinity shines through every part of this 
theocratic tbrm. irariiMtiv, Mo. Leg. of Mutes, B. y.jS 3. 

THEo'DOLiTE.-f" «. s. [UteodoUle, Fr. from Gr. 
contracted of htdm, or hieieftai, to obseolC) and 
long. See Morin, Fr. and Gr. Ktym. Diet.] 
A ma^ematical instrument for taking heights and 
distances. 

Nodiing more than.an accurate landranrveyor with his chain, 
right, and theado/itc, ii.reqniritefor such a plamas this. 

Burke on the Fe, Revolution. 

Tmtp'oosv.'f* »». f. [iheagoniet Fr. dioyev/a.] The 
geii^tion of the gods* Cockeram, 


The theogouy of the heathens could adhiit of such diflercut 
turns and figurative expressions, us suited the fancy and judg¬ 
ment of each philosopher or poet. Ld. Shaftetbury. 

Tueo'logaster.# «. s. [from theologye.] A kind of 
quack in divinity, as a medic^er in physiek; a 
low writer or student in divinit}'. 

7 'heologattert are not contented to see the sun and moon, 
measure their site and big^st distance in a glass, calculate 
their motions, or visit the moon in a poetical fiction; but will 
transcend spheres, soar higher yet, and sec what God himself 
dotli. Tite Jewish thalmudists take upon them to determine 
how God spends his whole time. 

Burton, Anat, of Mel. p. *55. 

Theo'i.ooer.'^'') K. s. [thcologicn, Fr. thediogns, 

Theolo'gian. \ I,at.1 A divine; a professor of 
divinifj’. 

Some theukgians defile places erected only for religion by de¬ 
fending oppressions. Hayward. 

Azoriiis the Jesuit affirms, that it is the constant opinion of 
the theologeri. More against Atkeitm, ch. 9. 

You say the theulogers think to save themselves. 

HW//.V, Confut. of llubbet, § y. 

They to their viands fell; nor seciiiiiigly 
'fhe angel, nor in mist, the common gloss 
Of theo/ugiaiit, but with keen dispatch 
t)f real hunger. Milton, P. 

Tueolo'gical.'J' 7 [theologigae, Fr. theuhgia, 

Theolo'gick. 5 Lai.] Keluting t(» the science 
of divinity. 

if Although some pens have only syiiiMMizcd tlic same from 
the mystery of its colours, yet arc there other affections might 
admit of Mcu/e^'ica/allusions. Brown. 

They generally are extracts of fkro/ogica/ and moral sen¬ 
tences, drawn from ecclesiastical and other authors. Sw^t. 

Upon what principles does he erect his veiy new explication 
of theolugick antiquity ? Coventry, Phil. In Ilyd. Conv. 4. 

The most considerable part fur this purpose is the chapter of 
Iraws. jOf which, under its theologic consideration, I know of 
nothing so complete and masterly as the first book of Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity. Warburtou to Hurd, Lett. ay. 

Theolo'gicallv.'J' adv. [from theological.] Accord¬ 
ing to the principles of theology. 

Such things as exceed the faculty and possibility of nature, 
arc properly and Iheologu-aJly miracles. 

Hr. H'etlfeUdfSerm. (1646,) p. 90. 

Theo'logist.") tt.s. [theelogu.<i, Lat.] A divine; one 

The'ologue. 5 studious in the science of divinity. 

The cardinals of Itoine, which are thro/ogues, friars, and 
schOblmcn, call all temporal business, of wars, embassages, 
shirrery, which is under-slierifliries. Bacon, Bit. 

A Ibcolugue more by need than genial bent; 

Int’rest in all his actions was discern’d. Dryden. 

It is no more an order, according to pl^ish theidogutt, than 
the prinia tonsuru, tliey allowing only seven ecclesiastical tkeo- 
liigists. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

To I'iieo'logize.^ t'. a. [from theology.] To render 
theological. 

School-divinity was Aristotle’s philosophy Ihcologiaed. 

Glanvim, Pre-exist, ch. 4. 

THEC'LGGY. 71 . s. •^heotogie^ Fr. dioXoy^.] Di¬ 
vinity. 

Thu whole drift of the f^ptiire of God, whgt is it but 
only to teacii theology ¥ Theology.vihot is it but the science of 
things divine Hooker. 

She was most dear to the king in regard of her knowledge 
in languages, in tkeotugy, and in philosophy. liayumrd. 

Th^eldest writers of thedogy were of this mind. TUtotson. 

Tueo'macuist. n. s. One who fights against the gods. 

, Bailey. 

'THEo'MACHY.'f «. s. and isM^^.] The fight 

against the gods by the giants. This is Dr. John¬ 
son’s definition from Bkiley. It is used, however, 
for opposiuon to the divine will. 
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To have all men happy or unhappy us they were our frieniU 
or enemies, and to give fonn to the world according to our own 
humours, is the true themmchjf. Bacon, Jrfi’. of Learn. B. 2. 

Who can distrust or oppose this •happiness of good men, so 

, Jong since assured hy Him, which is the Eternal God, Blcssoi 
for ever? Surely nqpe, without the guilt of themnachy or 
ingratitude. Life of Gregory, Pref.toUt Potlh, (1640,) A. .v 

Theo'rbo. ». s. itiorfja, Italian; tuorbe, Fr.] A larp;c 
lute for playitig a thorough bass, used by the 
Italians. Bailey. 

He wanted nothing but a song) 

And a well tiiiiM theorbo hung 
Upon a bough, to rase the paui 

His tngg’d cars suficr’d with a strain. Butler. 

THE'OREM.*^^ n, s. [theoreme, Fr. 

1. A position laid down as an acknowledged truth. 

Having found this the head throrem of all their discourses, 
who plead for the change of ecclesiastical gt)vcrnnient in 
England, we hold it neresiary that the proofs thereof be weighed. 

Honker. 

Tlie chief points of moralitv arc no less demonstrable than 
matheinatirks; nor is the subtilty greater in moral ikeorems 
than in mathematical. ' More, JHv. Dialog. 

Many observations go to the making up of one ikeortm, 
which, like oaks fit for durable buildings, must be of ninny 
years’ growth. GratitU. 

Here arc three theorems, that from lli-'in'r sve may ilniw 
some conclusions. Dnjileii, Duf.Ti,iinii. 

a. A position proposed to be tie’ • ’slral't!. It is 
used by uiathemaliciuns in this setiae as well ns the 
other. • Mahjw. 

TiiKonEM.t'TiCAr.. T adj. [from th- oirm.'] Comprised 

Tiieore.ma'tick. > in theorems; con.sistiiig in 

TiiEOttE'MicK. 3 tlieorcms. 

Tkeoremiek truth, or tliut which lies in the conceptions wc 
have of things, is negative or positive. Grew. 

'rilE01ir.'TICAl,.'f’ ~ 

Tiieore'tick. 

'1'lIF.o'RirAL. 

'1'iie'ukick. 

.Speculative; depending on theory or sjicculatioii; 
terminating in theory or speculation; not practical. 

W’hcii he speaks. 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is still; 

And the mute wonder hirkctli in men’s cars, 

To steal his sweet and lionied sentences: 

So that the act and practick part of life 

Must be the mistress to this tkeurique. Shahpearr. 

The Iheoricai part ot the inquiry lit ing interwoven with tlic 
historical conjectures, the philosophy of colours will he pro¬ 
moted by indisputable experiments. Boj/ie on Colours. 

For theoretical Iciuniiig and sciences there is nothing yet 
complete. W Burnet, Theory. 

Admirably well turned, not only for the (hevreliel, but also 
the practical behaviour of cunning fellows. Tatter, No. 191. 

TnEORF.'TiCAi-i-\.'f '7 . C [from Mra/c//rf .]7 Spc- 

Theo'ricaely. ^ ^ [from 3 

lively; not practically. a 

Able to discoTirsc theoricalty of tne dimensions, situation, and 
motion, of the whole terrestrial globe. Boyle, St. U. Siriyl. p. 117. 

The'orick. n. s. [from the atljeclivc.] Speculation, 
not practice. s. 

The bookish theorick. 

Wherein the toged consuls can propose 
As masterly as he; meer prattle, without practice, 

Is ail his soldiership. Shakspeare, OthcUo. 

Thf/ouist. n. s. [from theory.^ A s|)eculntiiit: one 
given to speculation. 

The greatest MeurMfs have given the preference to such a 
goveminent as that which obtuiis in this kingdom. Addison, 

TIIF/ORY. «. s. [tlieorie, Fr. deaif/«.] Speculation; 
not practice; scheme; plan or system yet subsisting 
only in the mind. 


adj. 


'{Jhcnretiqur, French 
from dioi^Tixs,': 
theoriqnr, Fr. from 


If they had been themselves to execute their own theory in 
this church, thm- would have seen, bang nearer. Ho^er. 

In making goal, the means hitherto propounded to effect it 
arc in tba practice full of errour, and in the theory fidl of un¬ 
sound imn^notion. Baton, Nat. Hist. 

Practice alone divides the world into virtuous and vicious; 
but as to the theory and speculation of virtue and vice, man- 
kind arc much the same. South, Serm. 

True ChrisUanity depends on fact: 

Religion is not theory, but act. Harte. 

Theoso'piiicai-# "5 adj. [Gr. ©sof and irsfo;.] Di- 

TiiEoso'i’iiicK. 3 viucly wise. Coles, 

There is a various inlertcxture of theoseuMcal and philoso¬ 
phical truths. ilfure, Cmj. Cabb. (1653,} p. 104. 

Such noble truths and theosophidc mysteries are ddivered in 
it. Ward, Life of Henry More, (1710,) p. 128, 

THEUAfE'uTicAL.'f'? [therapndique. Fr. dsf*- 

Tiieiiape'utick. 5 itf'JTiKos, Greek.] Curative; 
teaching or cntleavoiiriiig the cure of diseases. 

This remedy, in my opinion, should rather lie prophylactical, 
for prevention of the disease, than therapeutical, for the cure 
of it. Ferraud on Love Mekench. (1640,) p. 336. 

'I hcraprulirk or curative physick rcstoreth the patient i|;to 
sanity, and taketh away diseases actually affecting. Brown. 

■VIediciiie is ju-fly di-tributed into prophylactirk, or the art 
of presiTviiig health; and fheropculick, or the art of restoring 
it. Watts. 

TllI’^RE. rti/t’. [f/iffr, Gothick; iStep, Saxon; daw, 
Dutch; der, Danish.] 

1. In tliat place. 

If they runic to sojourn at my house. 

I’ll not iie Ifiere. ' Shakspeare, JT. Lear. 

Exil'd by thee from earth to deepest hell. 

In brazen bonds shall barbarous discord dwell; 

Gigaiitick pride, pule terrqf, gloomy care. 

And mad unibitioii shall atWd her there. Pope, 

2. It is opposetl to /icir. 

To see ihcc fight, to see thee traverse, to see thee here, to 
sec thee there. Shakspeare, M. W, of Windsor. 

Could their •’dishes be as different there as they are here,yet 
The manna iii heaven will suit every palate. Lo^e. 

Darkiiexs there might well scenMwilight here. Milton, P, L^ 

3. An excinmation directing something at a distance. 

Your futy hardens me. 

A guard there ; seize her. Dryden, Aurengy. 

4. It is used at the beginning of a sentence with the 
ii]>pt’urniice of a iiomiiiiitive case, but serves only to 
throw the nominative behind the verb: as, a man 
ctmio, or, thete came u man. It adds however 
some cm)>husis, wliicli, like many other idioms iu 
every language, must be learneil by custom, and 
can hardly be explained. It cannot always be 
omitted without harshness: as, in old times theie 
was a great king. 

For rdfinnatinii of errour there were that thought it a part 
of Christian charity to instruct them. Hooker, 

There are delivered in Holy Scripture many weighty argu¬ 
ments for thi, doctrine. White. 

There cannot in nature he a strength so great, as to makethe 
Icicst moveable to pass in an instant, or all together, tbroUgh 
the least place. Ikisby on the Souf. 

There have been thnt have delivered themselves from their 
ills by their good fortune or virtue. Snehtmg. 

Ill hffmnn aeiions there are no degrees described, but a lati¬ 
tude is indulged. Bp. Taylor. 

Wherever there is sense or perception, there soiiie idea is 
actually produced. * iMehr. 

5. In compositiou it means that: as, tJiercly, by that. 

THEREABo'L’T.'f '7 odu. {there mA abotU i thereabouts 

Thekeabo'hts. 5 Is therefiire less proper. Dr. 

Johnson. — Lye, with Hickes, considerB there^ ia 
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. CQBiposi^ion, os the genitive, dative, and ablative, 
article ISsfi; and thus e^tplains ifu^e- 
by post hoc^ haec, vel ea; thereof, jay de vel. 
etc eo, ea, iis, &c. thus excluding (he i^verb, strict- 
': }v speaking, from the several coinbiimtions. With 
, uiis remark in mind, the reader w'ill distinguish the 
meaning of there, where the foi;(u is statra in the 
derivation.]) ■*' 

1. Near that place. 

One speech I lov’d; ’(was JSncaa’s talc to Didul and there- 
abotU of It especially, where he speaks of Priam’% slaughter. 

Shttktpeafe, Uamlel. 

2. Nearly; near that number, quabtity, or state. ' 

Between the tviie|fth of king .John, ami thirty-sixth of king 
Edward the Tliird^T'containing onf 'hundred and fifty yetirs or 
there a continual bordering war. liaviex. 
Find, a house tpTodge a hundred and fitfy persons, whereof 
twenty dr thereaboits may be attendants. Milton. 

Some thrte monthii since, or l/iereabnut, 

Slie found me out. SuckTing. 

Water is thirteen times rarer, and its resistance less than that 
of quicksilver MereoAou/ji, os I have found by experiments with > 
pendulums. Newlott, Ofil. 

3. Concerning that matter. 

-As they were much perplexed thereabout, two incii stood by. 

, m, Luke, xxiv. 4. 

^HEMlA'CTBR.*f oth. [there and after.'] 

L. According ti^that; accordingly. 

When you-can ^raw the head indiiiercnt well,pro|jhrtion the 
body thereafter. 1‘racham. 

■ if food were now before thee set, 

Would’st thou not cat ? tincreafter as 1 like 

The giver. MVim, P. 11. 

2. After that. [iSseji-ispcep, Sax. pttsf hoc.] 

Hevselie then tookc he by the ^fender wasl 
In vainc loud crying and into the flood 
Over the castle walle adownc her cast, 

' And there her drowned in tlic dirty mud. — 

' Thereafter all that mucky pelfe lie tuoke, 

The spoile of people’s enl gotten good, 

Tbe„whicb her sire bod scrap'd by hookcand crookc. 

^ * Speiuer, F. Q, V. ii. 17. 

Thbhea't. ■ adv. [there and at.] 

1. At that; on that account. 

Every enrour is a stain to the beauty of nature,* for which 
cause it blutheth thereat, but gloricth in the conu ary. Hooker. 

2, Abthat place. 

Wide is the gate and broad is the v ly timt Icadctli to de¬ 
struction, and many ra in thereat. St. Matt. vii. 13. 

TlfEREBY'.*!* adv. pAerc and bft.] • 

1. By ^at; by means of that; in consequence of th.*!!. 

Sonic parts of our liturgy consist in the reading of the word 
ofOodi'and the proclaiming of his law, that the people tuny 
/Aemjy learn what their duties are towards him. Hooker. 

TheiMth at last be forc’d him to untie 
One of Uh grasping feet, him to defend therrhi). Spemer. 

Bdng come to the hmght, they were brought to an 

absolute necessity. Hornet on Ireimul. 

Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie; 

A fauH, which needs it most, grows two thereby. Herbert. 

If the paper be |decod beyond the focus, and then the reil 
colour at the lens be alternately intcrd|pted and let pass, the 
. violet on the paper will not Bufo any change (Aerc^. Jfeuiton, 

2. Near or by that place. 

There was Ha holy chei^llediiyde,. 

AlCherdiixhe hermito dewly went to say 
I$s li^ things each morue and inwtyde: 

ThergM a diristall stieame did^mtly play, .' 

IlHiiohinqi a sacred fonntoiiw W^ed forth elwiiy. 

^ . 1’ ' i!5P**wer, .P. <1.1.1,34. 

adv- [there and ;/&>*. Formerly ac- 

JBlillttbBBiiily OB' 

■ I. roirthuj fiir Jbn reason. - ^ 
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This isthe latest {larley we will admit; 

Therefore to our best mercy give yourselves. Shakyieare. 

Fnlstafl' is dead. 

And we must yum therefore. Shaktyware, Hen. V, 

The herd that seeks after sensual pleasure is soft and un¬ 
manly ; and therefore I compose myself to meet a storm. 

II Lucas, 

2 . Consequently. 

lie blushes; therefore ha is guihy, ’ Spectator. 

Tile wrestlers sprinkled dust on their bodies to give better 
hold; the glory* therefore Was greater to cohqiier without 
powder. * West, Pindar. 

3. In return for this; in rccoinpcncc fur ^is or tor 

that. * ' 

We have forsaken all and followed th'qc, what shall wc have 
thereforeV £/. A/att. xix. 37. 

4. For that pumose. Not in use. 

So to his steed he gut, and gan to ride 

As one miiitt therefore, that all might see 

He bad not trayned bene in Chivalrue. Spenser, F. Q. ii. iii. 4<'> 

Thf.refro'm. adv. [there and from.] From that; 
from this. 

Be ye therefore very courageous to do all that is written in 
the law, that ye turn not aside thenfrom, to the right hand 01 
to the left. .los. xxiii. h. 

The leaves that spring ther^nmi grow white. Mortimer. 

Tiierei'n. adv. [//icre ami/«.]. In that; in this. 
Tiirrein our letters do not well agree. Shekspearr. 

The matter is of tliat nature, tliiii 1 find myself unable to 
serve you Iherrin as you desire. Baeon. 

Ail the earth 

To tlicc, and to Ihy ruee, I give: as lords 

Posses, it, and all things that therein live. MUlou, P. L. 

After having well examined them, wo shall therein find many 
charms. Drpden, Hufresnop. 

Tiiekkinto'. adi'. [there ami into.] Into that. 

Let not them that are in the countries enter thereinto. 

St. Luke, xxi. 21. 

Tliough we shall have oceasioii to spqpk of tliis, wc will 
now make sonic entrance Ihereiklit. - Bacon. 

TiiEnEo'r. adxK [there and of.] Of that; of this. 
Considering how the case doth stand witii this present age, 
full of tongue and weak of brain, behold we yield to the sireaiii 
theretf. Hooker, 

’Tis vain to think that lasting which must end; 

And when ’tis past, not anv part renuuiis 

Thereof, but the reward which virtue gains. " i)«rtowi. 

1 shall iM'gin with Greeie, where my observations lhall be 
confined to Athens, thongh several instances might be brought 
from other states thereof. Sttifl. 

Theiieo'n. twill, [ifterc and on.] On that. 

You shall Iwreave yourself 
Of my good purposes, and put your ch^en 
To that destruetion which I’ll guard thWi from. 

If thereon you rely. Shnksj>eare, Ant. and Cleop. 

Peter cidled to mind the wonl that Jesus said; and when he 
thought thereon he wept. ' St, Mark, xiv. 7*. 

Its foundation is laid thereon. WomlimrJ. 

THEREo'uT.-f- adv. ^cre and out.] Out of thalv 
Thereout a strange m|k with seven heads arose, ‘ 

That -iwns and castles under her breast did cour. Spemer. 

God clave an hollow place that was in the jaw, and there 
came water ihereotit. Judg. xv. 19. 

Ther,eto'. 7 adv. [then and to, or unto.] To 
Thereunto'. 5 that. 

Is it in regiu-d then of sermons only, that ap^hending the 
sospel of Christ weyfeld thereunto Our mifeignea assent'OS to a 
thing ihiallibly true ? Bhaker. 

This sort of base ^eopledoth not for the most part rebel of 
themselve^ havisc no heart (hereunto, but are by fewee drawn 
by tM? grand rebels into their actbnAl'' Spenser on Ireland. 

Next thereunto did grow a goodly tre^. . Spenser, 

iWt whereby we reason, live and be 
SYitnin oursdves we strangers are thereto. Davies. 

A larm form of speech Were safer than that which punctu^ly 
prefixeth a^ioonstant day thereto. Brown. 
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WImt might his force have done, being brought iherelo. 
When that already gave so much to do ? Daniel. 

That it is the ap]>oinbneiit of God, might be ailment 
enough to persuade us thereunto, TUlolton. 

Th£KEu'nd£U> adv, [there und under,'] Under that. 

Those which come iiourer unto reason, find punidiso under 
the e<]vu|octiid line, judging that thereunder might be found 
most pimure and the greatest fertility. Ralegh. 

Tiierkopo'n. adv. [there and u^,] 

1. Upon that; in consequence of that. 

Grace having not in one thing shewed-itself, not for some 
few day^ but in such sort so long continued, ouV maqifiddf 
sins striviu to-the contmr)^ what ean w§ less titrrrupm con- 
rludc, thffl that God would at least-wise, by tract of time, 
teach the world, tiiat'thc thing which he blesseth cannot Init 
be of him. * Hooker. 

He hopes to find you forward. 

And thereupon he sends you this good news. Shaktpeare. 

Let that one artic!«trmik with the rest; 

And thcrcupoH give me your daughter. Shaktpeare, Hen. V. 

Thougii grants or extraordinary lilmrUes made by a king to 
his subjects do no more diminish his greatness than when one 
torch ligliteth another, yet nimiy times incnnvenicnctes do arise 
thereupon. Daviet on Ireland. 

Children are chid for having failed in good manners, and 
have thereupon reproofs and prepepts heaped upon them. I^cke. 

Solon finding the people engaged in two violent factions, of 
the poor and the ricK, apd in great confusion Iherenjton, made 
due provisions for settling the balance of power. Sunjl. 

2. Immediately. * 

Therewhi'le.* adv. [there and while.] At the same 
time. Not in use. 

Of this bodily reverence of God in his chiirrh the govern¬ 
ment is moderate; God grant it be not loose therewhilr. 

Abp. Itaud, Speech in the Star-Chamber. 

Therewi'tii. adv. [there and wiiL] 

1 . A^'^ith that. 

Germany had stricken off that which appeared corrupt in 
the doctHne of the church of Koine, but seemed in discipline 
still to retain theiimth very great conformity. Hooker. 

All things without, which round ulx>ut we see, 

We seek to ''HOW, und have thcrewiih to do. Daviet. 

Therewith at last he forc'd him to untie *' 

One of his grasping feet, him to defend thereby. Spenter. 

2. Immetliatciy. 

Therewitha'l. adv. [there and withal.] 

1. Qver and above. *■ 

ThmreuMtal the execrable art 

On their late imirther’d king they a^ravate. Daniel. 

2. At the same time. 


Weil, give licr that ring, and give therewithal 
That letter. Skaktpeare, Two Gent, of Verona. 

3 With that. 

His hideous tml tl^ hurled he about. 

And UicrewUltat enwropt the nimble thighs 

Of his froA-foa:iiy steed. Sp^.r. 

4- Tlie compounds of there meaning that, and of Am- 
meaning this, have been for some time passing out 
of use, and are no longer found in elegant writings, 
or in any other than formulai^ pieces. 

THERF-.Breflrd.* n. s. [vet. Arigl. Boreal, derf^ ode , 
%iepp vcl -Seopp, Sax. panis azpmus. Lye.j Un¬ 
leavened bread. Obsolclh. 

The fest of therf^oavet. Widiffe, Si. Mark, xiv. i. 

THE'RIACK.# M. $. [from Gr. various com¬ 

positions esteemed good against poisons.] A remedy 
against poisons; treacle. 

When the disease was young, it was niitigated with rob of 
elder; with crabs-cyes; spnrits of bartshorn; merioecand vinegar. 

The Student, a. nt. 

Theri^acal. adj, [Aipsiixd, Gr. theriaca. Lot.] Medi¬ 
cinal; physical. , - . , . . 

The virtuous besoar is taken from the beast that feedeth 
upon the mountniiis, where there ore thtriacal herbs. Romm, 
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Tue'rmal.# a^. \fiumal, Fr. from htfiMe,Gr, warm.] 
lietating to warm baths, natural or artificial: as 
thermal waters. 

'J'HERMO'METER. w. s. [thermometrie, Fr. hippos 
and (LfTpor.] An instrument for measuring tlie neat 
of the air, or of any matter. 

The greatest heat is about two in the afiernoon, when the 
sun is past the meridian, as is evident from the thermometer, ur 
observations of the wcathcr-gl.-iss. Brown, 

THRR'i|to>^'TRiCAL. adj. [from thermometer,] Re¬ 
lating to die measure df heat 

His neat raises the liquor in the tlustmonxeiriM tubes. 

Cheync. 

Tiie'rmoscope. w. s, Hherma!ieope,.j£t. dtppif and 
•o-xoweeB.] An instruii^nt by which the degrees of 
beat are discovered; a thermometer. o 

By tlie trial of the thenmseope, fishes hare tnore heat than 
the element which thc-y swim in. AtiMnol on ARmeiUt. 

These, pronoun, the plural of this.^ Sax. dest, 
Dutch; thesstr, Iccl. Lye.] * 

1. Opposed to those, or to some others. 

Did wc for tbete barbarians plant and sow 

On fhete, on ihete our happy iiclds bestow? Drydett. 

2. These relates to the persons or things last men¬ 
tioned ; and Uiose to the first. * 

More rain falls in June and July than in December and 
.Taiiuary; but it makes a miicli greater shj^ upon the earth 
in thete months than in tltote, liccause it lin longm upon it. 

Woodwardf Jiat. Hut. 

The'sis. w. .V. [these, Fr. frw-i;.] A position; some¬ 
thing laid down, affirmatively or negatively. 

The truth of what you here lay down, 

By some example should be shewn. 

An honest, but a simple pair, 

May serve to make this Ihetit clear. Prior. 

The'smoi'Hete. w, s. [thesmothete, Fr. Gr. 

Seo-fse; and rHefu,] A lawgiver. 

Tuk'ticai,.# adj. [ironi thesis.] Laid down. 

1 his law — w-as merely iheticat or positive, not ituhspensable 
and natiinil. Aft,r,‘i ConJ. Ca66.(i6sSt) P- ^* 7 - 

I'liEu'uoicAT..# "I adj. [Ihettrgiquc, Fr. from theurgy.] 

Theu'rgjck 5 Relating to theurgy. SeeTHEORGV. 

All his Liideavoiir to purge his soul by these Iheurgiek con¬ 
secrations was frustrate. HollyweU, Metampr. p. yt. 

The reason of their calling inspiration by the names fire, 
flame, flash, and the like, may be CiuJIy found in the authors of 
llic iheurgieal science. 

Daubitt on the Rev. edit. P. Lancaiter, p,^».. 

Tiie'urgist.^ h.s, [frtini fA«//y>;y.] One who is ad¬ 
dicted to theurgy. 

More refined nec.'omanccrs or magicians call theniseivcs 
fheurgittt; — thinking to have to do only with good spirit.. 

Hatty well, Melan^\ p. $o. 

THryUllGY.'Jj n. s. [Ssepy/a, Gr. thewgie, Fr.] 
The power of doing siqicrnaturai tilings by lawful 
means, aslij- prayer to God. This is Dr. ,lohnsop/s 
definition from Bnilcy. But the meaning also is.a 
species of magick, in old times, which was employ^ 
in the worship of angels for tlioir assistance to effect 
wonderful things. 

Porphyry and koine others did distinguish these two sorts, so 
us to condemu indeed the posser* which they call^ magii-k or 

a '; hut fdlowed the other, which tliey termed ffieurgi/; as 
ihle and fiopourablej and as an art by which they received 
nngels,«nd hud communicafion wiUi the gods. Yet St. Austin 
assures us, they are both damnable, 

, Hattywatl, AIe/amfir.(i68t,) p-si. 

THEW. n. s. ['Seap, Saxon.] 

1..VQuality; manners;-cuBtoinB; habit of life; form 
of behaviour. Obstdeteii 
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Tor worth and gunllc Utern't. 

■ Spen»er, F. Q. 

. 7 <wm Qjother'g pim I taken waa unfit, 

' streight delivcrM to a fiiiry knight, 

. To be upurought in gentle tfteuiet and martial might. 

^icnur, F. Q. 

In Slmkspcnrc il seems to signify brawn,' or bulk, 
front the Saxon 'Seop, t/ie thigh^ or some such 
meaning. 

Nature crescent does.not grow alonh < 

In thfuii and bulk; but, as tnjl^emplc waxes. 

The inward service of the niinff amt soul 

Oro'vs wide withal, a- Shdkipeare, Hamlet. 

Will you tell me how to chusc a man ? Care I for the 
limbs, the theteee, the stn*')rc, ^ulk and big semblance of a 
man ? give me.Ute spirit, nmiterahallow. 

^ Shaksptare, lien. Jl\ P. II. 

Thu'wed.*!* a^, [fromlAetc.] B^lucatcd; hsibituWd; 
accust'omeci^ Perhaps not ob.solcte, ns Dr. Johnson 
would have it to be. Thcloed, in our northern 
dialect, is docile, towardly. Kay, Lye, and Grose. 

But he was wise and wary other wilt. 

And ever held his luind u|M>n his heart ; 

Yet would not seem so rude, and Ihciaed ill, 

As to despise so eburteoiis seeniiiig part. Spenser. 

^They.'I' pron. in the obli(|uo case t/wm, the plural of 
he or she. [that, Goth. In, Saxon.] 

1. The men; \he women; the persons. 

'.Thiiy are in a most warlike preparation. Shnkspran, Cnrii)/. 
• The Spaniards 

. Must now confes'i, it tlirp haie any goodness. 

The trialjust and noble' Shuksjtearc. 

‘ Theg eat ea beds of silk uud gold. 

At ivory ttiblcs, or wood sold 

Dearer than it. H. Jvnson, CaHiine. 

They know 

To joy the friend and grapple with the foe. Vrior. 

2V' Those jn<ai j those women: opposed to some 
others. 

' Only they. 

That Come to bear a merry play. 

Will l>o deceiv’d. ’ S/MUpean, Hen. VIII. 

*Tis remarkable, that theg 

'Talk most who have the least to say. I’rtor. 

• 3. If'is used indefinitely; as the French oh diU 
T^rc, as they say, perpetual night is found 
' in silmce bromling on th’ iinlutppy ground. Drpdvii. 

4., Cj’lte plural of//«>, I half or «/.] ‘Vhe tilings, 
why do you keep alone ? 

“ .Of sorriest fancies your companions making. 

Using those thoughts, which should indeed have died 
-^ith them they think on. Shaksjieare, UTat lh^th. 

TIfe Aowers she wore along the dn\. 

And every nymph and she))herd said, 

. That in her hair they look’d more gay, 

Thab growing in their native bed. Prior. 

THi'BUt. <1.5. A slice; ascuinmbr; a.spatula. 

* , Ainsumrlh. 

THICK.’f' adj. [fiicce, Saxon; dick^ Dutch; di^ck, 
Dan. tkickr, led.] 

1. Not thin. 

2. Dense; net rare; grass; crassf.,.’ •• 

' Ood caused the wind to blow, to i^ry jj^^he abundant slime 
)iDf the earth,, iqake the fand-moi* cken^ tjie air of 

, To ptrd' WMlk poM|s[»rii. orniiiw) the a^.pitesently aitcr 
'jliiU ipxixthielfr than jc wi^h ‘ ' ."'S 'ArbtUki^ayMmevis. 
iv * rauddy; ftscuienjb. 

'. Wlwh^ niou l|u^.^blllootd ki.thy cheeks, 

,^d pven 

paiwd' 4 bdan« Sksdupeare. 

hf^on afld;# Mick or foul; 

i that is past. It i^fMitdPar w itself. ' T«mple. 


Adduoii. 


Hosctmtmoii. 


Drgden, Ain. 
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Encumber’d in the mud, their oars divide 
With heavy stroaka the thidt unwieldy tide. 

4. Great in circumference; not slender. 

My little finger shall be Ibiekei' than his loins, i JTn^s, xii. 

Thou art waxen fot; thpwait grown thick, covered with fiit- 
ness. Deut, xxxii. it. 

5. Deep; noting the third dimension: as||^ plank 
four feet long, two fedt broad, and five inches 
ihick. 

6. Noting comparative bplk ; as, the door was three 

„,inchcwf/«VL .... 

7. Fifqucnt; quick succession; with ^Ic inter- 

luisaiun. ’* ^ 

I'hey charged the dcfcnilants withtfi'eir small shot and Turk\ 
arrows, ns fhirk ns hail. - ' ■■ Knof/es. 

Favours came thirl- upon him, li|[er,mai(i showers than 
sprinkling drops; he was knighted,' made gentleman of the 
king’s hed>chambcr, and an annum pension given him. 

Wotton, 

This being once a week, came too Mick and too often almiit. 

' - Spehnan. 

His pills as thick ns handgraaado’s'fleW, 

And where they fell as certainly they slew. 

Not thicker billows Ixiat the Libyaq math. 

Nor thicker h-irvcst on rich ilernius rise,.. , 

Than stand these troops. 

8. Close; not divided by muclF.spaco; crowdetl. 

It brought them to 11 hollow envo,.. 

Amiil the thickest uoods. ' ftpetiscr. 

I'he people were gathered thick together. St, Lake, xi. *9. 

lie Ibiight secu^ of fortune as of mme; 

Still by now maps the island might lie slicwn: 

Coiitiucsts he strew’d where’er he came, 

Thick a^khe galaxy with stars is sown. Drt/den. 

Objects of piiiii oyilcasure do net lie thick enough together 
in life to keep the sral in ctmstant action. Addison. 

|« 9. Not easily pervious; sol with thirigs close to each 
other. . , * 

He through a little window cast iiis sight,. 

Though thick of bars that gave a scanty light. 

^ The speedy horse 

VvTitch each entrance t|f the winding wood, 

Black was the forest, thick with becdi it stood. 

Next the proud palace of Salerno stood, 

A mount of rough ascent, and Ihidc with wood. 

Bring it near some Mic^>hcaded tr^ 

1 c. Coarse; not thin. 

It tasteth a little of the wax, which in a pomegranate, or 
some such ///nk-coated fruit, it would not. Hmcotu 

jTticIr.Icavcd weeds mnungst the grass will need more drying 
than ordinary grass. Mortimer. 

11. Without proper intervals of articulation. 

Speaking thick, which nature inada his blemish. 

Became the accents of the valiant. 

To seem like him. Shdispcarc, Hen. It'. 

12. Stupid. ' ' 

1 omit your thick crroiir in putting no difference between a 
magistrate and a king. 

Hayward, .tusw, to Holemaii, (l6o'j,) eh. 4. 

Grosr'-headed, MtcX->wi^d, illiterate, shallow. 

MUlon, Jpol, far Smcctymn. 

13. Dull; not quick: as^f/ucl; of bearing; a collo¬ 
quial expres.si(>ii. ^ . 

14. Intimate; familiar: a vulgarism. 

Tuick. ». s. [froi^ the adjective.] 

1. '-Tho 'thickest part, or time when any thing is 
iHiickest. 

Achimetes having with a mine suddenly blown up a great 
part of thlr-wall of the ^hisb station, in the thick or die dost 
and wioak presently cutered his ni^^ . KnoUes, 

2. A Chicked; a {dace full of bo^fes. 

Mists and rotten fe^ 

Haag in the gloomy tkkks, and^afce unstedfast bc^. 

Hmytrm. 


Drydeu. 


Hrydeii, 

Drydrn. 

Mortimer. 

* 
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3. TmtK and Hh. Wii^twer it in die way. 

Through peril* both of wirnd and li^, 
trough tUet MiMotho fpUowed him., Ifutthrm. 

When flnl tbe.dowa Won hi* chin, 

For aimell nim tofweer.thcojjiip (M*t sMdmte Diyden. 

Tm<x*^adv. [It U not^ilways euy to distinguish the 
advflib fxoin adjeetiyet>J 

I. Frequentlyfust. • . 

*fU lonie dutttter, ' # » 

Or d«a he would not tend taiiki. ^ henham, Sophy. 

I hear the tnuqpling of f^iik beating feet; ^ 

Thbwur they move. , >■ Drydeu, D(m.Seba*&in. 

а. Cb^. * • 

The nefghhour&gplain with annii*cove^d o’er; ' 

The yule an iron''harvegt yeems to yield, 

Qdihidc sprung lance* in a*waving field. Dryden. 

A little plat of ground thick sown, is liettcr than a great field 
wbidt;|is> tallow,' ^orm, Miicdi. 

3. Toh^great d^th. 

If you apply it thiok spread, it will eat to the bone. 

- Witemau. 

Cato has pierdng c^es, and will discern 
Our fhauds, unleu they’re cover’d thick with art. AtUuon. 

4. Thick and threefold. In quick succeasion; in 
great numbers. 

Thf^ came Micil and tkretfM for a time, till one experi¬ 
enced stager discovered the plot. L'Milrange, Fab. 

To Thick.* Vk n.4 To grow dense. 

But sec, the Walkin' tkicki apace. 

And stooping Phoebus steeps his face: '* 

It’s time to haste u* homeward. Spenur, Skep. Cal. March. 

7 bTHi'cKEN.*J*'«. c. [■Siccian, Sax.] 

I. To make thick. 

a« To moke close; to fill up interstices. 

Waters evaporat^ and mounted up into the w, thicken and 
cool it. H'uodumrd, Fat. Ifisk 

3. To condense; to make to concijpte. 

The white'of an egg gradually diilolves by heat, exceeding 
B Uule the hoot of a human body; a greater degree of heat will 
thickvn it into a white, dark-coloured, dry, viscous musa, 

Arhulhnat on AWnents, 

4. To Strengthen ; to confirm. 

KTis a shrewd doubt, though it be but a dream; 

And this may help to thicken other proofs, 

That do demonstrate thinly. Shaktpearc, Othdh. 

5. Tq make frequent. 

б , To make close or numerous; as, to thicken the 

tanks. 

To Thi'ckek. V . n , 

1. To grow thick. 

2. To grow dense as muddy. 

Thy lustre thickens 

When he shines by. Shakspeare, Ant, and ^kop. 

3. To concrete; to be consolidated. 

Water stopfpves birth 

To gross and plants, and thickens into earth. Prior. 


4. To grow close or numerous. 

Hie press of people t/uckens to the court, •- 

The in^mtient crowd devouring the report. Dryden. 

He saw the crowd MtclrniiH, and desired to know how many 
there were. > Toiler. 

5. To grow quick. 

The combat tluckens. Idee the storm that flies 
From westward when die showery scud* arise. 

Or pattering hail comes pouring on the main, 

\Fhen Ji^iiter descends in barcten’d rain. Dryden. 


Thi'cket. n. s. LiSiccbece, Saxon.] A dose knot or 
tuft of trees; a dose woo^ dr copse. « 

I drew youaikher. 

Into the chiefest tiUeiat ofbM parib Shakspeare. 

Within uMielw /1 ropeM; and wand . c 

Let fidl from Ueav’n a steep inttnninate. Ctepnmn. 
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Chut, or any of hit, eqddjwt iii hiita^Mnep throueh those 
detwt regtom, which ^ length of one honatad anAddi^ 
yeaioilfter the flood had fortified with Ikiekett, and perinUad 
cveQr’butfa and briar, reed «|id fteb, to jefln themtelyei 
one main body and forett. v ^fiaiggk. 

How often, from the iteep 
Of eehoing hill, or tkieket^ Iwve we heard 
Celestial voices, to-die midnight .air. 

Sole, or responsive, each to oth^s note. 

Singly tbw great Creator? . Mittan,P.L, 

My^offtr^stept to the next mdiel lida 
To Iwifig me berries. iliit^0R,CMiits. 

Now Leda’s twlps 

Their trembling lances brandish’d at the foe; ' 

Nor had they miss’d, but he to ttudkets ii^, 

Conceal’d from aiming spears, not .'pervious to the steed. 

O Dryden. 

Pve Known young Jubh rise before tbo sun. 

To beat the tkseket where the tyger slc^ 

Or seek the lion in his dreadful haunts. " Aiditon, Cato, 

THi'cKLY.'f' adv. [frumMte^; Sax.s6icLioe.] 

1. Deeply; ^ a great quantity. 

Mending cracked receivers, having ttuckty overlaid them 
with diachylon, wc could not perceive leaks. Boyle. 

2. Closely; in quick succession. 

Thi'-ckness. n. s. [from thick."} 

1. Tlie state of being thick; density. 

2. Quantity of matter interposed; space taken iq> by 
matter interposed. 

In the darkened room, agunst the hole at Which the light 
entered, I could c-auly see through the whole tUkkneu fdmy 
hand the motions of a body placed beyond it. Boyle. 

3. Quantity laid on quantity to some ^nsideniile- 
depth. 

Poll a tree, and cover it some thickness vridi clay OB die 
ton, and see what it will put forth. Bacon, Fat. ERst. 

4. Consistence; grossness; not rareness;ifmi88itude. 

Nitre mingled with water to the thickness 01 aoaey, and 

anointed on the bud after the vine is cut, it will sprout uirth. 

Bacon, Fat, Hitt, 

Diseases imagined to come from the thickness of bipod, come 
often from the contrary cause. Arbuthnot on AMmmUs, 

5. Imperviousness; closeness. 

The banks of the river and the thickness of the shades drew 
into them all the birds of the countiy. Additon. 

6 . Want of sharpness; want of quickness. 

A iiersou found in himself, bdngat some times sul^ect to a 
thickness of hearing, the like eflect. kiol^. 

What you svrite is printed in laim letters; otherwite be¬ 
tween the weakness of my eyes and thickness of heaibig, 1 
should lose the greatest pleasure. Si^. 

Tin'cKscuLL.* w. s. [thick and sctdl.} A doU; a 
. blockhead. Johnson, in V. Ddt. 

Thi'cksculled. adj. Dull; stupid. . 

They’re pleas'd to hear their Ihicksculfd judges cry. 

Well mov’d! oh finely taid i Dryden, 

This downriidit fighting fool, this ttneksadPd hero. 

This Uunt unthinking instrument of death. 

With pinin'dull virtue has outgone my wit. Dryden, 

Tgit'cKSET. adj. [thick and set."} Close planted. 

His eye-balls glare with .fire, suffus’d with blood. 

His neck shoots up a.I^icitet thorny wood; 

His bristled back ^ trench impal’d o^^ears, 

And stands eiteted, like afield of tpears. Dryden. 

The world it to thickset with A# numerout productions of 
Ae creatures, that besides the appw^t beauty of thinM viewed 
Iw all, there arc those secret graew iii eve^.port of nature, 
which some ibw alone hava 4 he tkiil to diKern. Grew, 


Tbi'ckskik. n. s. [Mdc wb& dtin,} A 
man; a numscull. 7 -' « 

The shalloppst ttuckdd* of Aat bomn rort. 
Who l^ramus g|*Bnted in th«r ^loiC 
Fenook Ms scene and enter'd in a brake. 

I 


coarse gross 

Shakspeare. 
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Xu ^»F> 

d^^Sklteh, It W|M anciaiMy fffitten tiieq^ and 
to have been of two syllables; tAie 
wont to -be taken £>r tir^, so that Me of is 
, Ijie that takes (f or filkin a man his Me^ that is, 
.sis thrift or meant whereby he thrives. Dr. jTohn* 
'son. — Wachter and Serenios derive it from the 
Gkitb. thiiney or thivey a servant ; and ilj^trate this 
derivation by the analogy of the Latin^rM which 
meant a servant before it meant a thief. The 
Germ, dieb is both a male or female servant, and 
a thief. The reason, Wachter says, of trans¬ 
ferring tlfis M^sc, was because, in ancient times, 
servants were generally thieves; quod picrique 
servi antiquities absent lurcs domestic!.” Lacombe 
thus also explains the old French word thie/i, or 
ihiev t ** tives, domestiques, servantes: cc mot en 
Anglois signifie voleur”'^ 

1. One who takes what belongs to miothcr; the thif 
steals by secrecy, and the robber by violence; but 
these senses are confounded. 

’ Take beed, have ot>en eye; for thievet do foot by night. 

Shtdespeare. 

This bv said because he was a tMrf, and had the bag. 

St. John, xii. 6. 

Cssl you think I owe a thief my life, 

' Because he, took it not by lawless force ? 

1 obliged by that to assist his rapines. 

And .to maintain his murders ? Diyden. 

a. Ate excrescence in the snuff of a candle. 

Where you see a ti^ in the candle, call presently for an 
extbigaisher. ' Itp. Hall, Rem. p. 46. 

Taw burning lamps the storm ensuing show, 
w oil sparkles, thievet about the snufi'do grow. Map, 

TBiEV-CATCHEn. 1 tt. s. \thi^' and catchy lead, and 
T|tiCF-LEADER. > take.'} One whose business is 
Thixv^aker. 3 ^ detect thieves, and bring them 

tojtestfte. 

A wolf passed by as the MrfJeadert were dragging a fox to 
eaecotion. L’Ettrange. 

My evenings all I would with sharpers spend, 

An^ lUako the iMef^ateher my bosom friend. Branuion, 

To Thieve.'!" b. m. [from thifi &ix. Ueopian.] To 
st^; to practise theft. 

[from thieve.} 

I* llte practice of stealing; tlieft. 

Ne how to scape great pumshment and shame, 

. jpor their false treason and vile thievery. Speruer, 

Do villainy, do, nnce you profess to do’t, 

Xjikmrorkmro; I’ll example you with Mevery, Shaheprare. 

He makes it a help unto thievery ; for thieves having a de- 
ugq upon a house, make a fire at the four corners thereof, 
and cast tberwn the fragments of loadstone, which reisiith 
fume. Brotm, Vulg. Err. 

Amongst the Spartans, Mevery was a practice moralb^od 
and honest. ^ South. 


a. That which is stolen. 

Injurious time now, with a robber’s haste, 
Cyams his rich thkv’ry up he knows not bow. 


Shaktjmre. 


T^KfkvisR.'f’ a^. [from thi^ 
t. i^vcaJu st^ng; practising theft. 

, Wboki’vioiil^’allthoaMvemegondbegmy food? 

(te with'41 teue BM boiimoitt award enforce 
A M^h living ^ die oWnmdti road. . Shak^feare. 

Mfvaiisli Right, >- V ' 

Whr dioiil<Pst th^ SmImt some falhnious end, 

■ - - I dsp'dlPt^ ttan, 

-I ||Rveh, aiH M’d their huaps 


iaHqrdaA 
That nhiure hi 

Jo the aisled iSd^onslf thmsHefi 



g^dooHpht 


MHvtt, Gmnu. 
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Tlie fUevhA god sumected him, and todt 
The hind aside, and-thus in whispers qxike; 

Dttbom not the theft. 

a. SecrA; alyj acting by stealth. 

Fouriend-twenty times the plot’s class 
Hath told the Memth minutes how they pass. Shakipehre. 

3. Relating to what is stolen. 

By astrology he resolved thievith questions with great suc¬ 
cess ; that w|| his utmost^le practice. Eitly, Life, ^c. p. 77. 

THi'EvisH|,y. adv. [from" thievish.} Like a thief. 

They lay not to live by their workc, 

But thiemhly loiter and'hirke. Timer. 

Thi'evishness. n. s. [from thievish.} Disposition to 
steal; habit of stealing. 

Thigh, n. s. [Seoh, Saxon; thio, Icelandick; <&V, 
Dutch.] 

The thigh includes all between the buttodis and 
the knee. The M%A>bonc is the longest of all the 
bones in the body: its fibres are close and hard; 
it has a cavity in its middle: it is n little convex 
and round on its fiireside, but a little hollow, 
with a long and small ridge on its backside. '• 

Quittci/. 

He touched the hollow of his Mgh, and it was out of joint. 

• Geu, xxxii. 2y. 

The flesh dissolve, and left the Ihigl^hone bare. Ulteman. 

Tiiilk.'!' pronoun, •[ISiIc, 'Sylc, iSyilic, i. e. ^ 5 y he, the 
like. Lye.] That same. Obsolete. 

1 love thiUc loss: alas, why do I love! 
deigns not my good will, but doth reprove, 

Alia of my rural musick holdeth scorn. Spenser, Shep. Cal. 

THILL. H. s. [Sille, Saxon, a piece of timber cut.] 

" The shafts of a waggon ; the arrilfe of wood between 
which the last hqi'se is placed. 

More easily a waggOR may be drawn in rough ways if the 
fore wheels were as high as the hinder wheels, and if the ttillt 
wereAxed under the axis. Mortimer. 

Thill-HORSE. 7 ».s. itkill and horse.} The last horse ; 

Tiii'i.ler. 3 the horse that goes between ^the 
shafts. 

Whose bridle and saddle, whitlether Rhd nail, 

With collars and liarneiss for fhiUer and all. Tuner. 

What a beard hast thou got? tliou hast mt more 
thy chin, than Dobbin my MMmrte has on his tail. 

SheJetpeare. 

Tm'MBLfc. n. s, [This is supposed by Minsheu to be 
corrupted from thumb hell.} A metal cover by 
which women secure their fingers fi'om the needle 
when they sew. ’• 

Ibur ladies and pde-visag’d maids, 

Like Amazons, come tripping afrer drums; 

Their thimbles into armed gantlets change. 

Their needles to lances. Shaktpeare, K, John. 

Examine Venus and the moon. 

Who ^le a thimble or a spoon. HuiBbras. 

Veins that run permndimilar to the horizon, have valves 
sticking to their sides like so many thimbles ; which, when the 
blood presses back, stw its nnfsii^, but are compressed by the 
forward motion of ‘.he bload. Cheyne. 

Thime. «. s. {thfmm, Lat. Fr.] A fri^ant 
herb from which the bees arc supposed to draw 
honey. This should be written thyme. 

Fair marigolds, and bees’ alluring thyme. ' Spenser, 

THIN.+[«inn, Saxon; thmur, Icelandick; 

tAoinytCutcli.] 

i. Not thick. 

Beat gold into Mia plates, andfikt it into wires. 

Esni. zxaix. j. 
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3 . Bare; not dense. 

The h^e of the in^odly b 19 tc /Ab froth, diit bM>wn 
timcy irith the wind. fFUCr, 14. 

In the day when the air b ntue.SUn, the wMunt fiierceth 
bettCT; but when tite air b more thick, as in the night, the 
St'UD^'Spendmh and tpreadeth abroad less. Jftmea. 

Understand the same 
Of fish within their wat^ rendunce; 

Not hither summon’d, since they cannot change’ ' 

Ihdr element, to draw the tUmer air. JIfifton, P. L. 

The waters of Boristhenes are so Mm and light, th^ they 
swim, upon the top of the stream of the river Hypanis. More. 

To warm new miik pour any alkaU, the liquor will remain 
at rest, though it appears somewhat thinner. Arbnlhnol. 
3. Not close; separate by large spaces. 

He pleas’d the thin and hashfiiiaudicncc 
Of our well-meaning, frugal ancestors. JRiwooMMion. 

Thou art weak, and full of art is he; 

Else how could he that host seduce to sin, 'L 

Whose fall has lei^ the heavenly nation thin? * Otyden. 

Northward, beyond tlie mountains we will go. 

Where roi^ lie cover’d with eternal snow. 

Thin herbage in the plains, and fruitless fields. 

The saud no gold, the mine no silver yields. Jhyden. 

Thin on the towers they stand; and cv’n those few, 

A feeble, fmnting, and detected rrew. Drydcn. 

Alreauy Caesar 

Has ravag’d more than half the globe; and secs 

Mankind grown Min by his destructive sword. Addison. 

Sick with the love of fame, what threpgs pour in. 

Unpeople court, and leave the senate fiia / Young. 

i). Not closely compacted or accumulated. 

Seven thin cars blasted with the cast wind sprung up. 

Gen. xli. 6 . 

5. Exile; Email. 

I hear the groans of ghosts; *' 

7 %iH, hollow sounds, and Ituncntuble screams. Dtyden. 

6. Not coarse; not gross in substance: as, a thin veil. 

7. Not abounding. 

Ferrara is very large, but extremely Min of people. Addison. 

8. Not fat; not bulky; lean; slim; slender. 

A slim Min-gutted fox made a hard shifi: to wriggle bis body 
into a hen-roost, and when he had stiified bis guts well, the 
hole was too little to get out again. VEst^ge. 

9. Slight; unsubstantial: we npply it, in colloquial 
language, to a person of weak mind. 

Ye men that ben erthly iKistcs dreuien alway your beginning, 
although it be with a Min imaginacion. 

Chancer, Boeth. B. 3. pr.3. 

A tUn suspicion. Itid. B. 3. pr. la. 

Thin. adv. Not thickly. 

Spain is Min-sown of people, by mason of the sterility of 
the soil and the natives being exhausted in such vast territories 
as thetyiossess. Bacon. 

ReMve the swelling epithets, thick laid 
As varnish on a harlot’s cheek; the rest 
7 %'»-sown with aught of profit or delight. Milton, P, R, 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise. 

That last infirmity of noble mind. 

To scorn delights, iuid live lalmrious days; 

But the fiur guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blase. 

Comes Ae blind fury with th’ abhorred sheers. 

And slits the Min-spun life. Milton, Lj/ddas. 

TBifsJeaved arbute baalo^niffi receives. 

And planes huge apples bear that bore but leaves. Dryden. 

A country gentlewoman, if it be like to rain, goes not abroad 
'Min-clad. Locke. 

7 bTHiN.*f* v.a. [from the odjective; Sax. %'inman.] 

1; To make thin or rare; to make less thick. 

Pr. Pare, 

The serum of the blood is neither acid nor alkMine: oil of 
vitriol thickens, and oil of tartar thins it a little. Arbathnot, 

2. To make less dotj^r numerous. 

Tbe.bill ivaintt pgot and brsneh neverpassed till both houses 
were suf^endy thinned and ovmwed. Xing Charlet. 
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T* unload die brandus, or dip leaves to thin. 

Hist suck the vital mohaiire of the vine, Drnden. 

’f^s Giesar’s Mkm iHsmade Rome’s senstS little,- 
Audlfinn’d its ranks, ifdUifim,C!sM. 

3. To attenuate. * ^ ' 

Hie vapours by the solar he^ 

Hdnn'd and exhal’d rise to their aiiy seat. Bladtmre, 

Thine, jmmoua, [thein, Gothick; 9 ui, Saxoii; diptf 
Dutch.] Belonging or relating to thee; the pro* 
noun phsscssive of thm. It is osed for th^ when 
the substantive is divided from it: ns, this i# thy 
house; is tliis house; this bouse is thitM. 

Thou hast her, France; let her be Mine, for we 
Have no such daughter. ^aitpeare, K. Lewr. 

THING.'f' 71 . s. [‘ 5 m;, Saxon; ditig, Dutch and 
German; deduct from fhwi, j^ere^ to make. See 
Wachter in V. Ding.] 

1. Whatever is; not a person. A general word. 

Do not you chide; I hiwe a thing for you. 

— You have a thing for me? 

It is a common thing — 

— Ha? 

— To have a foolish wife. Stakspeare, Othello. 

The great master he found busy in packing up bis tldssg* 

against his departure. KnoUes, Hitt, eftke Turks. 

Hie remnant of the meat-offisring is a thing most bofy. 

Z<ce.iL 3 . 

Says the master, you devour the same things that th^ would 
have eaten, mice and all. If Estrange, 

When a thing is capable of good proof in any Hud, mea 
ought to rest satisiyd in the Imst evidence for it whi^ drat 
kind of thingt will bear, and beyond whidi better would not be 
expected, supposing it were true. IV^. 

I should blush to own so rude a Mtag, 

As ’tis to shun the brother of my king. JBydeu. 

\Vick«l men, who understand any thing of wisdom, nay sec 
the imprudence of worldly and irreligious courses. TmAtosu 

Princes, when they come to know the true 'state of Mti^r, 
are not unwilling to prevent their own ruin. Davenant. 

2. It is used in contempt. 

I have a thing in prose, ^un above twenty-eight years ago, 
and almost finished: it will make a four-shilling volume. 

9w^. 

3. It is used of persons in contempt, or sometimes^ with 
pity. 

See, sons, what things you are! how quickly nature 
Fails to revolt, «ben gold becomes her object! 

For this the fooli- b over-careful fathers 

Have broke their sleeps with thought, their brains with oare. 

Shakspeare^ Jlen.^^V. 
A thing by neither man or woman pris’d, 

And scarcely known enough to be despis’d. Irydcn. 

Never any Mmg was so unbred as that odious man. 

Congreve. 

Hie poor Ming sighed, and with a blessing expressed with 
the utmost vehemence turned from me. Addisortc. 

ril be this abject thing no more. 

Love give me buck my heart again. Grantiile. 

4. It is used by Shakspeare once in a ^nse of honour., 

I lov’d the maid l«arried; never man 
Sigh’d truer breath: but that 1 see thee here. 

Thou noble Ming ! more dances my wrapt heart. Siakqiearc. 

lb THINK. V. n. preter. thought, {thatiigant Goth. 

5 encean, 5 incan, Sax. denchen, Dutch.] 
t. To have ideas; to compare teups or thin»; to 
reason; to cogitate; to perform'any mentai oper¬ 
ation, whether of apprehension, judgement, or illa¬ 
tion. 

nisiking, in thw^^emriety of the Ed{^isb tongue, sigiiifi» 
that sort of operation of the mind idiout its ideas, wherein the 
mind is active; where it, with some deggse of voJuiitary:.at^- 
tion. comkLcfB siw thlos* Locksn 

What am t ? w Wwhence ? for that I am 
' 1 know, because I tUnkf but whence I cam^ 

1 2 
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Or how iU* ftwnc of ojM In|Wi to he, ' 

Whot other being oeA^UM tbm? .. ^ Xhvden. 

' Tkmp who pereore AilW{ or rmin ideuin thw nineB ill, 
■wffi<|hft«Mttfe matter to iMnt on. lM*e. 

''''Itfa an opinion that the eonl ahmt thMt, and thkt it hai 
the actual perception of ideaaln itwlf constantly, and that ac> 
ytnat tUnimg is as inseparable from the soul, as actual extension 
^from the body. Xocie. 

' < These we not matters to be sli^tly and superficially thought 
upon. TUlottoutJSerm. 

His experience of a good prince must give peat satisnction 
to every thinhuig ntan. AdSiton, Freeholder. 

2. ' To judged to ponclnde; to deterotkie. 

Let them' many to whom they think best; only to their 
iatbei^s tribe shall they marry. Kuna, xxxvi. 6. 

I fear we shall not find 

Thb long dt^r^ ldim such as was thought. Daniel. 

Can it be thhu^ that I have kept the gospel terms of sal¬ 
vation, without ever so much as intending, in anv serious and 
delibe^Ue manner, dther to know them or keep them ? Law. 

3. To iotoid. 

Thou ih&uplttt to help me, and such thanks I give. 

As one near death to those that wish him life. Shaktpeare. 

4. To imagineto fyncy. 

Somothinc since his coming forth is thought of, which 
Imports the kingdom so much fear and danger. 

That his return was most requir’d. Shakepcare, K. Lear. 

", Edmundj I thhik, is gone, 

In pfy of his misery, to dispatch 

Ifis nighted life. . Shaksjteare, K. Lear. 

Via may not be startled at die breaking of the exterior earth; 
for the flue of nature hath provoked men to think of and ob¬ 
serve sucdl a thing. Burnet, Theory. 

Those who love to live in gardens, have never thought of 
cCHqtriving a winter-garden. Spe^tor. 

5. To muse i to meditate. 

Vjhv pine, you languish, love to be alone, 

Tiiah much, speak httle, and in speaking sigh. Dryden. 

6. ,To recollect; to observe. 

We are come to have the warrant. ■ 

—' Well thought upon; I have it here about me. Shakspeare. 

Think upon me, my God, for good, according to all that 1 
have done. Neh, v. 19. 

7.. To Judge; to be of opinion. 

. If your meral acquaintance be among ladies, provided they 
have no illroputation, you Mini you twe safe. Sunfi. 

8. To consider; to doubt; to deliberate. 

Ai^,one may Mini with himself, how then can any thiiwlive 
in Mercuiy and Saturn. Bentley, Serm. 

9. To Think on. To contrive; to light upon by 
kii^itation. 

Still the work was not complete, 

Whhn Venus thought on a deemt. Sw^ hliseell. 

10. To Think ^ To estimate. 

The cgiiaions of others whom we know and think well of are 
'aojixiunii of assent. Locke. 

. 7 b Think. v.a. 

1. To imagine: to image in the mind; to conceive. 

Charity tkmketh no evil. i Cor. xiii. 5. 

Think nought a trifle, though it small appear. ronng. 

2. To believe; to esteem. 

Nor Mini superfluous others’lud. .Milton. 

3. To TJhink much. To grudge. 

He thought not mnd to cl<^e his enemies. MiUon, P. L, 

■ If we consider our infinite obligations to God, we have no., 
reason to think much to sacrifice to him our dearest interests in 
this world. ^ TWoteon. 

4. ^ Think Ttfdisdwn. 

He thought lay hands on Mordecu alone. Eith. ill. 

C JMe ThinketH. lt#eemstome. 1 These are 
j y* THOiTopr.|t appeared to me. J anomiUous 
mnsfis oflong ^nlinilanoe aDd great authority, 
W nfk reconciled td'' 4 &rammar. ]n me 
Ikkktthf tM^^ lieiiig of the thir^^person, seems 
.;tn be i'4fenr«4^^npt to the thin^ aiu b therefore 
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mther actives lb signjiying to cauu to think t or has 
the lenM of seemn, me tkims it teemt to me. ' 

thought I saw tl^ grave where Laura lay. Sidney. 

Me Mnketh the running of the foremost is like '^at of 
Ahifflanx. jt 

Th^nkeu. n. s. £from tKini ,2 One who thinks ip a 
certain manner. 

No body is made ,any thing by bearing of rules, or laying 
them up m his memory; practice must sktle (he habit; yoii 
u^MweUhope to make a good miisicbn'hy a lecture on the 
art of mutick, as a coherent minher, or .strict reasoner, by a set 
of rules. lAxkc. 

If a man had an ill-favoured nose, deep thinkere would im¬ 
pute the cause to the prejudice of his education. StHyi. 

Tui'nking. n. s. [from ihink.^ Imagination; cogi¬ 
tation; Judgement. 

He put It by once; but, to my thinking, he would fain have 
had it. sir Shakepeare, Jul. Ctes. 

Ifwe did think 

His contemplations were above the eartli, 

And fix’d on spiritual o^'cets, he should still 
Dwell in his musings; but I am afraid 
His thinkings arc below the moon, nor worth 
His serious considering. _ Shakspeare, Ben. VIH. 

1 heard a bird so sing. 

Whose inusick, to my thmldng, pleas’d the king. Shakspeare. 
1 was a man, to my Minling, veiy likely to get a rich w^ow. 

Addisoti. 

Tiii'ni-y.-J* adv. |%om tiin ,2 

1. Not thickly. 

The wide domain 

Now green with grass, now gUt with grain. 

In russet rolies of clover deep, 

Or thinly veil’d, and white ynth sheep. Shemlone. 

2. Not closely; not numerously. 

It is commonly opinioned, that the earth -ma thinly inhabited 
before the flood. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Our wails are Minfy maim’d; our best^en slain: 

The rest, an heartless number, spent with watching. Dryden. 
I’hi'nness.'!* n. s. [liiniiejxe, Saxon.] 

1. The contrary to thickness; exility; tenuity. 

Tickling is most in the soles, arm-holes and sides, because of 

the thinness of the skin. Bacon. 

No breach, but an expansion. 

Like gold to airy MinHCM lieat. ^Conae. 

Transparent substances, as glass, water, air, Ac. when-iiniide 
very thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherwise fotmdd 
into plates, do exhibit various colours, according to their va¬ 
rious thinness, although at a greater thinness they appear very 
dear and colourless. Kewbm, Opt. 

Such depend upon a strong projectile motion of the blood, 
and too great tkinncfs and delicacy of the vessels. Arbuthnot. 

2. Paucity; scarcity. 

The buzzard 

Invites the feather’d Niinrods of his race 
To hide the thinneu of their flock from sight. 

And all together make a seeming goodly flight. Dryden. 

In country villages pope Leo the seventh indulged a practice, 
through the thinness of the inhobitants, which opened a way for 
pluralities. AyFffci Parergou. 

3. Rareness; not spissitude. 

Those pleasures that spring from honoiir tiie mind can nau¬ 
seate; and quickly feel the tMnness of a popular breath. South. 

THIRD, adj. f'lSpt'SISa, SaKtHi.] The first after-the 
second; the ordinal of threfi. ' 

This is the Mird time: Ihopegocidluek lielin oSA ntimbeiii. 

Shakspessre. 

Such damours are like the .feigecd quarrels of combined 
cheats, to delude some tJard perm. Dec. ofChr.-Piety. 

Thirh. «.*. [from the adjective.] ' 

I. The third part. 

To thee and thine hereditaiy ever. 

Remain this ample tUrd of cm &ir kin^m. ... Shaktpeare. 
Men of thdrbroken debtors take< 4 jSttiv 4 -1' . ' 

' y a tenth, letting them thrive sgeii. • # Skaktpeare. 
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The proteitant. wljects of die iVkff oUke up a iUrd of iu 

len^cc itanifthat it pot cQ^med bjPtMwof 

the council- . ' M^on. 

2. Tlu sixtieth part of a secohd. 

.t)Mde die natural dav into twenty-fimr equal parts, an l;onr 
into sixty minutes, a minute utto sixty seconds, a second into 
sixty Mrdi. /foWar on TTiwe. 

THi'iu»oBOVdH.‘t' n. «. Wikd add borough.^ An 
unaar-coastaUe. _ W ^ 

Ail the wise of the hundred; mT 

Old Rnsf Clench of Hamstead, petty constablei; 

In-and-in Medley, cooper of Islin^n, 

And headborough, with loud To-nn the dnker 
Or mctal-man of ^Isic, the tkirdborou^. 

B, Jtmtim, Ttdc of a Tvb. 

THi'RDLy. adv. [from third.'l In the third place- 

First, metals arc more durable than plants; secondly, they 
are mmre solid; Mir<%, they are wholly subterrany. Bacun, 

To Thihl.'I* V. a. [^iplian, Saxon-] To pierce; to 
perforate. It is now pronounced and written thrill. 
Ur. Johnson.—Not universally: thirl is still a 
northern word, in this sense. 

THIRST, n. s. Saxon; dors/, Dutch. Sec 


To Thirst.] 

I. The pain suffered for want of drink; want of 
drink. 

But fearless they pursue, nor can the ilOod 
Quench their dire thirsl ; alas I they thirst for blood. 

Denham. 


Thus accurs’d. 

In midst of water I compliun of third. _ Dryden. 

Third and hunger denote the state of spittle and liquor of 
the stomach. Third is the sign of on acrimony commonly 
alkalescent ormuriatick.* Arbuthnol on Aumenti. 

For forty years 

I’ve liv’d an anchorite in pray’rs and tears: 

Yon spring, which bubbles from the mountain’s side, 

Hus ail the luxury of third snppiy’d. Harte. 

2 . Kagerness; vehement desire: with of, for, or afer. 
Not hope of praise, nor third of worldly good. 

Enticed us to follow diis emprize. Fmrfax. 

Thou hast allay’d tlic thirst 1 had of knowledge. 

ARHon, P. L. 

-finy, is’t tliy bounty, or thy third of praise ? _ Granvillr. 
yTlu is an active and ardent thirst after happiness, or after 
.a.full, beatifying olject. Cheyne. 

3 r. Draught. 

The rapid current, — through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly Hard up drawn. 

Rose a iiesh fountain. Miiton, P. L. 

To THiRST.-f" V. n, [Syprean, Saxon; dersten, Dutch ; 
thaursjan, Goth, from thaursus, uridus, dry. Sere- 
nius.]« 

1 . To feel want of drink; to be thirsty or athirst: 

withyor. 

They sliall not hunger nor thirst. Isa. xlix. lo. 

The people rtirsled there/or water. Eseod. jaii. 3 . 

They, as they thirsted, scoop the brimming stream. ^ 

Milton, P. L. 

2. To have a vehement desire for any thing: wither 
or ttfier. 

My aanl Mrsteth for the living God. Pstd. xlH. a. 

Till n man hungers and iiiVstf ifUr righteousness, till he 
feels an-undhsiness in the want of it, his wUl will not be de¬ 
termined to any action in pursuit of this confessed greater 
good.' „ Locke. 

But furious Mrsline thus/pr gore, 

The ions of men shall ne’er app^iach thy shore. Pope. 

To Thirst. «, a. To want to drink. This structure 
is not usual. 

Uiitaara and fierce the tyger still remaans:' 

For the kindjifts of wim and of food, 

Be seek! his Isqier’sBWt and/iUrilrlm blood. Pekr, 


THi'ssTiNSas.-f’»].s, [from M/rtf.'] 

1. Tbest^ofhdbgjpirsty. 

Next they will went a eackmg and soakii^ Ihirstiiuts, or a 
fiery amdte to drink la the lime. ^ Wotton. 

2. A vehement desire for dny thing; - 

Carried and tranqiorted with an over-desire and thirsR. 
ness after fame. Naunton, Fdngm. Beg, if Ld. Esse*. 

Thi'rsty. adj. [ISunrtij, Saxon.] 

1. Si^pfering wfuit of drink; pained for want j)f drink. 

Iby brotber’s blood the tMrsty earth hadi drank. 

Broach’d with the steely point of Clifford’s hdice. Shakipem^ 

Give me a little water to drink, for I am thirdy. Jwlg. iv. 

Unworthy was thy fate. 

To fall licneath a base assassin’s stab, 

Whom all the thirdy instruments of death 

Had in the field of battle sought in vmn. . Rowe. 

2. Possessed with any vehement desire: as, blood 
thirsty. 

Thirtic'ex. a(^'. ['Speotine, Saxon.] TenandUireu. 

_ Speaking at the one end, 1 beard it return the voice d&rtem 
times. Bacon, Nsd. Hid. 

Thirte'enth. adj. [from thirteen; bpeoBeoBa, Sax.] 
The third after the tenth. 

If she could prove a thirteenth task for him 
Who twelve atchiev'd, the work would me beseem. 

Beaumont, Pyt^. 

The thirteenth part difference bringeth the business wK'to 
such a puss, that every woman may have an husband. Grotntf. 

Thi'utieth. a<//. [from/Ai>/y ,• bpiccejoiSa, SaiRon.] 
The tenth thrice told; the ordinal of thirty. 

Henry shall espouse the lady Margaret ere the Mrtieth of 


May next ensuing. Shaktpeare. 

A ilariielkyiart of the sun’s revolution. Hisfc. 

More will wonder at so short an age. 

To find a blank beyond the thirtieth page. Dryden. 

Tiii'hty. adj. [iSpitij, Saxon.] Thrice ten. 

I have slept fifteen yqars. 

—Ay, and the rime seems thirty unto me. Shaksp.are. 

The Clandian aqueduct ran lAirly-eight miles. Addison. 

'This, pronoun. [■Sip, Saxon.] 


1. That which is present; what is now mentioned. - 

Bardolpli and Nim had more valour than Mir, yet they 
were both bang'd; and so would this be, if be durst steal. 

Shakspeare. 

Come a little nearer Mir way, Shahepeere. 

Within this three mile may you see it coming; 

I say a moving grove. Shakspeare, Miwieih» 

Must I endure ali MttP Shaktj^re, JnllCsu. 

This same shall comfort us coiiccmiug our toil. Gen. v. ao. 

This is not the place for a lai^ reduction. HaU. 

Tlicrc is a very great inequality among men as to thrir in¬ 
ternal endow ments, and their external conditions, in this life. 

Cttkmy, Serm. 

2. The next future. 

Let not the I-ord be anm, and 1 will speak but yet Mir 
once; peradventure ten shall ^ found there. Gen. xviii. ja. 

3. 2 'his is used for this lime. 

By this the vessel half her course had run. Dryden. 

4. The last past. 

I have not wept this forty years; but now 
My mother comes aftesh into my eyes. Dryden. 

5. It is often opposed to that. 

As when two winds with rival force contend. 

This vny and that, the wavering sails they bend, 

While ireezing Boreas and black Bums blow, 

Now here, now there, the reeling vessel throw. Fope. 

According as the small parts of matter are connected to¬ 
gether, after Mir or that determinate manner, a body of this 
or that denomination is produced. ^ B(^. 

Do we not often bear of Mir or that young heir ? are notnis 
riches and his Icwdneam talk’d of together i* South. 

TUs way and that tne impatient captives t«d. 

And prening fdl'release the mountains rend. Dryden. 

6. Wnen this and that respect a former flentence; this 
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nlflte»fbthelatt9r»,lilMi/iottaefimBerinm Sec 
TttbflB. ■ -■O.v 

' judgement iaiiM we >|iuiynbt, end in -thit we need 
mEnIIo^ ’ .. > >- ' Hoaier, 

^mctimes it is oppos^ to the other., 

^ . ConnJer the wifpimenu' ediich the author had to write thi» 

% or to detign the otM, before juw anaign him. '< Dtyden. 
Whb endless paiu eUi man pufsiies 
What if he coin'd he could not use: ^ 

And t'otter londly hopes to see ~ 

What never was, nor e’er shell be. Prior. 

THr'STL'E. H. s. Saxon ; dieste^ Dutch ; 

cordm^ ^ prickly weed growing in fields. 

The leaves the thiitk mw alternately on the branches, 
Bnd.are|HiGk|y|.Bndthc beau are for the most port squamose 
aa^riem , 

The raolt of thiities have my hunger fed. 

Two roods of cultur'd barley pve me bread, 

A rosk roy pillow, and green moss iny bed. ) Harte. 

Hs^uf doeks, rough tUiUa, .ceckBics, burs. Shaktpeare, 
Get yob some rarduus benedictus, and lay it to your heart. 
~ ‘There thou prick’st her with n thittk. Shakqteare. 

Thorns also, and /Auf/ot it shall la-ing thee forth. 

JUi/ton, P.L. 

Tough t^Ulei chok’d the &lds, and kill’d the com. 

And an unthtifty erop of weeds was born. Dryden. 

8lyo.gnm will kill Milles. Mortimer. 

'Golden, n. s. A plant Miller. 

THiWty. adj. [from tmstle.'} Overgrown with 
thistlea. 

, Wide o’er the tUttiy lawn as swells the brccise, 

A wlikeuing shower of vegetable down 

Amusive floats. Thomson, Summer. 

THM’HEH. adv. [iSibep, Stixon.] * 

1. To that place: it is opposed to hidicr. 

V^’re coming thither. 

. \ The gods when they descended hither, 

< 'Avm heaven did always chuse thei^way; 

And therefore we may boldly say, 

' That ’tis the way too UUher. '' 

When, like a bridegroom from the cast, the sun 
Sets forth; he thither, whence he came, doth run. Denham. 

'There Phmnix and Ulysses watch the prey; 

And tiuiher all the wealth of Troy convey. 

2. To that end; to that point. 

Thi'tHKbto. ado. \thiOier and to.] To that end; 

■o flir. 

Tfti'THSBWABD.’f* ttdx. [^bqipeapb, Sax.] Towards 
that place. 

Ne would he su^ sleep once tkUherumrd 
AMironch, albe his drowsy den were next. Spenur. 

‘liadam, he’s gone to serve the duke of Florence: 

We net him thkherumrd, for thence we came. ShtJespeare. 

■ ^^y mick in^inctive motion up 1 sprung, 

jUl MmcruMrd^ehdieavouring. Milton, P. L. 

Tbe foolish'Masts went to the lion’s den, leaving very 
jCodly footsti^ of tfadr journey thitherward, but not the like 
of their return. L'Estrange. 

A^uft of dainea on a flow’iy lay 
They |bw> and thitherward they bent their way. Drydea. 
Tho.:;}; atv. [‘ 6 % Saxon; tha, Icel.] 

I. lien. 

. Tho to a hill hig fwnting flock he led. Renter, Shep, Cal. 

2ft Tho’ contractwl for ihou^ 

'At THOLE.# 0. a. [fkidon, Goth. ['Solian, Sax.] 
endnre; to undergo. 

death ■dtall Aafo. Gouwr, Conf, An. B, y. 

fioModid wqvaa I have with you iholed. Chaucer, Fr. Tale. 

7 h!TBbLk.*t* v.n. [fe^a, So. Goth, the same.]. To 
jMrait a omile: a northarn expreuion. 

Topix.# n, t, [fAohifo Lat] ^ 

1. The ropf a 4 enq}le. 

iAtehin,iai|iie, expect our spoils. 

FtmmTrteu, 


Shaktpeare. 


Cowley. 


Dryden. 


2.'See Th»wiI^ 

Tbo'mist.# a. y. a Bchociman following the opi¬ 
nion«of Thomas AqtdnaSf in opposition tp Ac 
Scotists. SecScoTiST. 

The university was filled with the jargon and diwutw of the 
Scotiits and Thomitlt. Warlon, of Sir T. Pope, p. 137. 

THOKo.^’f* n. s. [Ilpang, ‘Spong, Saxon; thmeingf feel. 
ihwong, old EngL] A strap,; or string of lemcr. 

t Thc Tuscan 

Id by die lance, end took him to the difig; 
rice whirl’d the thong about his bead, and threw 
The heated lead half melted ns it flew. Dryden, JEn. 

The ancient cestus only connsted of so many laige Ikongr 
about the hand, without any lead at the end. Atfdbon, 

The amiths and armourers on palfreys ride. 

And nails for loosen’d spears, and thongs for shields provide. 

Dryden, Kn. Tale. 

Thoba'cick. adj. [from ihorax.J Belonging to the 
breast. 

The chyle grows grey in the ihoradde duct. Arbulknol. 

Tuo'ral. adj. [from thorns, Lat] Relating to the 
bed. 

The punishment of adulter}’, according to the Roman law, 
was sometimes made by a thoral separation. Ayliffe. 

THO'RAX.^ n.s. I Latin.] The breast; Ac chest. 

Bedde those remote helpers, the thorax, the muscles, the 
nerves, &c. there ore three several kinds of organs that do 
more immediately, and.yet distinctly and graduuy, conduce 
to the production of vocal musick. Smih on Old Age, p. 1,^4, 

THORN, n. s. [thata-ns, Goth. ‘ISopn, Sax. doomc, 
Dutcl).] 

I. A prickly tree of several kinds. 

7 %rirn« and thistles shall it bring forth. Gen. iii. jg. 

The most upright is sharper than a thorn hedge. Mic. vii. 

2. A prickle growing on the Aom-busb. 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose. Milton. 

3. Any thing troublesome. 

The guilt of empire; all its thorns and cares 
Be only mine. Southern, Spartan Dame. 

Tiio'nNAPPLE. «. s. A plant. Mortimer. 

Tho'snback. n. s. [ma clavata, Lat] A sca-fish. 

The thorabaci, when dried, tastes of sal ammoniac. 

Arhut/inot. 

Tho'hnbut. n. s. Irhombus aculeatus, Lat] A sort 
of sca-fish, AinsworA; which he dislingnishesfrom 
tliomback. A birt or turbot 
Tho'bny. adj. [from thorn.'] 

I. Full of thorns; spiny; rough; prickly. 

Mando^i. 

Dryden. 
Dryden. 
Dry^n. 


Of my ffllegeiT reasons Aribre this forward, Shaktpegre. 

Stifl'oppontion, aiol'pei^^ex’d debate. 

And thorm care, uid rank and s t s a g in g hate. '.Ak Foa^g. 

3. Difficult; perplexity. 

By how many thorny and hard w^s they fire come thereunto, 
^ how many civil broils. Spenser on Irdausd, 

THO’ROUGH.'I’ word ex¬ 
tended into two syllaDleit. Dr. — Saxon, 

iSupuh, as well as {Soph, per, Bm jslra Tbrough.] 
I. By my of niakiog pasBogchifr 
3* l^taeBadt^. - .iV‘" ' 


Not wuiduig ivy, nor the glorious bay; 

He wore, sweet head, a thorny diadem. 

The boar’s eye-balls glare with fire. 

His neck shoots up a thickset thorny wood; ' 
His bristled back a trench impal’d appears. 

The wiser madmen did far virtue toil 
A Monty, or at best a barren s^ 
e They on the bleaky t<m 
Of rugged hilhi, the thorny bramne.crop. 

2. PriAingj vexatious. ' 

No wlike against the person 
Of our good queen, but the sharp tdorny points 
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Mark Antony will fellow 
Thor<mgh.th» hnnr^ ofthit untroJ state. 

With all true faith. Shaitjpeaiv, Jul. Cat. 

'fHo'KovGH. ad^. [The adjective is always written 
' thoraight the pre|»osition commojiJy through."} 

1. Complete: fml; p^ecu ‘ . 

The IrMi horseboy*, in the Morei^ tcfermation of that j 
. realn^ ihould be cut o£ ' Spetuer. | 

He ffid not desire a tAorowA engagement till he had time : 
to reform some, whom he resmred never more to trust. ^ | 

Garendan. 

A thorough translator must be a thorough poet. Oryden. 

A thorough practice of subjecting ourselves to the wants of 
others, would extinguish in us pride. Sudjl. 

Now, can I call a general disregard, and a thorouf^ n^lect 
of all religious improvements, a frailty or impcrfecaon, when 
it was as much in my power to have been exact, and careful, 
anddfl^nt? Law. 

2 . Passing through. •' 

Let all three sides be a double house, without thorough lights 

on the sides. Bacon. 

THo'ROUGHFARE.*f” n. s. \t 1 iormgh and fare ; Shx. 
'Suphyajie.] 

1. A passage through; a passage without any stop 

or let. .V i 

Th’ Hyrcanian deserts are as ihoroughfaret now | 

Fw princes to come view fair Portia. Shaktpeare. | 

His body is a passable carcase, if he be not hurt: it is a | 
thoroiighjitrr for steel, if it be not liprt. Shaktpeare, ! 

The ungrateful person is a monster, which is all throat and | 

' Iiell) : a kind of ihorongl^arc, or common shore for the good • 
things of the world to pass into. South. 

The courts are fill’d with a tumultuous din 
Of crowds, or issuing forth, or cnt’ring in: 

A thoroughfare of news; where some devise 

Things never heiffd; some mingle truth with lies. Dryden. 

2 . Power of passing. 

Hell, and this worRl, one realm, one continent 
Of easy thoroughfare. Milton, T. L. 

Tho'roiigiii.y. adv. [from fhorough,'] Completely; 
fully. 

Look into this business thorotig/dy. Shaktpeare. \ 

We can never lie grieved for tlicir miseries who ore tho¬ 
roughly wicked, and have thereby justly called tlieir calamities 
on utenisclves. Dryden, Ditfremoy. ! 

One would think, that every member of the connniinity who ! 
embraces with vehemence the principles of either party, had I 
tborough/y sifted and examined them. Addiimt. ^ 

They had forgotten their solemn vows as thoroughly as if i 
th^ had never made them. Atterbury. ' 

Tho'houghpaced. adj. ^thorough and pace.^ Perfect i 
in what is undertaken; complete; thoroughsped. ! 
Generally in a bad sense. I 

When it was proposed to repeal the test clause, the ablest 
of those who were reckoned the most stanch md thoroughpaced' 
Whigs full off at the first nienlioB of it. Swift. 

Tho'roughspeo. adj. [thorough and sped.'} Finished 
in principles; tboroughpacra: commonly, finished 
in ill. •' 

Our timroughtped repnblick of Whin, which contains the 
bulk of all hopers, pretenders, and proinsors, arc most highly 
useful to princes. ' Swift. 

Tho^roughbtitch. adv. [thorough and stitch.} Com¬ 
pletely ; fully. A low word. 

Perseverance alone can carry u* thoroughtdteh. UEttrange. 

Thorr.'I” s. [See also Dorp.] 

Tkorp, thrcfp, threp^ trep^ trap, are all from the 
Saium wqip,^ which signifies a village. 

Gibson’s Camden. 

Whhin a li'ide tXorf I MayM, Fmfa*. 

^ Those. jVPMotoiv’ . 

Is The plural of 
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Makeall (wr trumpet* >11 kreath, 

Thote clamorous harMiqpm of wood aaa death. Shohtjteare. 

Sura there are posSt i^ich did never fenun 
Upon Parnassus, nordiateste the stream >. 

. Of Helicon; we therefore may suppose 
Thote made not poets, but the poets ikoie. Denham, 

The fibres of uiis muscle act as thote jod others. Cheynst 
2 . Those refers to the former, thesf to the latter noun.' 
Neither their sighs nor tears arc true, 

TAoicldly blow, theto idly fell. 

Nothing like to ours at all, , 

But Mghsand tears have sexes too, , Cewtey. 

THOU, pron, ['Su, Saxon; efts, Dutch; in the oh; 
li<|ue cases singular thecy ^Se, Saxon; in the'plural 
yet fp, Saxon; in the oblitpie cases plural .you, eop, 
Saxon. You is now commonly used fttr the no¬ 
minative plural. 

1. The second pronoun {wrsonal. 

Is this a dagger which 1 see lieforc me. 

The handle tow’rd my hand ? Come let me clutch thee. 

J have thee nut, and yet 1 see thee still.’ 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 

To fueling as to sight? Shaiweare, Macbeth. 

I am as like to call thee so again. 

To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend. Shaktpeare, Merch, Fen, 

Thou, if there lie a thou in this base town. 

Who dares with angry Eiipulis to frown; 

Who at enormous villainy turns pale. 

And steers against it with a full-blown sail. Dryden. 

2. It is ub(hI only in very familiar or very solemn lan¬ 
guage. When wo speak to equals or superiors, wc 
say you ,• but iu solemn language, and in addresses 
of worship, we say thou, 

[Familiar.] 

Here’s to thee Dick. roiali^y, 

[Solemn.] 

Fur though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on tbe broken wave, 

I know thou wert not slow to hear. 

Nut impotent to save. Addiioa. 

To Thou.*!' v. a. [from thou.} To treat with fami¬ 
liarity ; to address in a kind of contempt. 

Avaunt, catyle, dost thou thou me? 

1 am come of good kynne. Old Morality of Hyeke-Scomer. 

Taunt him with the licence of ink; if thou thou’et him some 
thrice, it shall not le amiss. Shaktpeare. 

TiiouGH.sf' cot junction, [^ah, Saxon; tho, Iccl. and 
old Swed. Mr. Tookc pronounces ihoi^h the im¬ 
perative of the Sax. verb Sajuan, 'ISajrjian, to allow. 
Dr. Jamieson, however, obMi vcs that Uiere is not 
the same evidence here us with I’espcct to some 
other conjunctions illustrated by this acute and 
ingenious writer; and that it certainly is no iucon- 
simirabie objection to this hypothesis, that it is nht 
supported by analogy in tlie other northern lad- 
guagos. Jamieson, iu V. Ailthociite.] 

1. Notwithstanding that; although. ' ' 

Not that I so affirm, though so it seem. Milton, P, L, 
The sound of love makes your soft lieart afraid. 

And guard itself, though hut a child invade. B’ia/fer. 

I can desire to perceive those tilings that God has prmared 
for those that love him, though they be such ns eye hath not 
seen, ear heard, nor hath it enters into the heart of maa to 
concave. Liwkc. 

Though the name of alntracted ideas is attributed to iim’ver- 
sal ideas, yet this abstraction is not great. WaUt, Logick. 

2 . As Though, if; like aa if. 

In the vine were" three branches; and it was at thu^ it 
budded. , . 6««.xSio. 

3. It is used in the end of a seutenco in familiar lan¬ 
guage: however; yet. 
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Yiw lUU not quit Cjrdorin for me: 

Tw dngtrou* to treat me iti Aii K>rt« 

And to refute mjr oAn^ thoui^ ni qwrt. Dtyden. 

A (ood cauie midd do weU though; 
ft ny tword an edge. Oiydeu, Span. Fmr. 

.TllouoHT.'f’ the pret. and ; 9 ass. oi think. [JSohre, 

J Sox. thahiat M. Gotb.] 

t told him what I thought. Shaktpeare, Othello, 

tun my friends embark’d ? 

Can any thiim be thought of for thrir service? 

Whilst 1 yet live, let me not live in vain. Addmn. 

No other tax could bave’been thought of, ujion which so 
much money would have been imiuedutely advanced. Adduon. 

Thought.'!” n.t. [from the preterite of to think; 
Sax. ISeafat.] » 

1. The operation of the mind; the act of thinking. 

And cardi arc dealt, and cheasboardi. brought. 

To caM the pain of roward thought. Prior. 

2. Idea ; image formed in tl e mind. 

For our instniction to impart ' 

Things above eurthl) thought, Milton, P. L. 

3. Sentiment; iimcy; imagery; conceit. 

iTkoughl, if translated truly, cannot be lost in another lau- 
gu^; but the wonls that convey it to our apprehension, 
which are the image and ornament of that thought, ina\ bo so 
ill chosen as to mue it appear unhandsome. ihrjfdeu. 

One may often find as much thought on the reverse of a 
medal ns 111 a ointo of Spenser. Adduon on MedaU 

Thought* come croiiding in so fast upon mr, that mj only 
difficulty is to cbusc or to reject. ^ Diydeii. 

The thought* of a soul that perish in thinking. JmiIi. 

One only roiipirt fraught 

With soim unmeaning thing tlicy call a thought. Pope. 

4. ' R^ection; particular coiiMdrration. 

Why do yon keep alone ? 

Of sorriest fancies your compnions making, 

TMng those thought* which Mioold indeed have died 
’ With them they tliink on. Shaktpeare, Meehcth. 

5. Concc})tion; prcconccivi'd notion. 

Iliings to their thought 

So unimaginoblo os hate iii heaven. Mdton, P, L. 

6. Opinion; judgeinrnt. 

1 m that is ready to slip, is as a lamp despised in the thought 
of him that is at easa Job, xiL 

Thigr communicatod their thought* on tins subject to eudi 
other; and therefore their reasons are little different. Drt/deu. 

Thus Bethel spoke, who always s|icaks his thought. 

And always thinks the very tiling he might. Popt . 

7. Meditation; serious conbidcration. 

Pride, of alt others the most duiigeroiis fault, 

Proceeds from want of sense or wont of thought. Rotrommon. 

8. Design; puriHise. 

The thought* I think towards you are thought of peace, and 
netevit. .Aer. xxix. ii. 

Nor was godhskd from her thought. Mdton, P. L. 

9.. SiiqRt contemplation. 

, Whoissoffoss 

Thai cannot see this palpable device ? 

Yet who so bold, but say s, he secs it not ? 

BhAis die wmld; and ml will cutiie to nou^t. 

When such ill deeKsgs mutt be seen in thoi^. Shaktpeare. 

10. Solicitude; care; concern. 

Let us return, leit be leave caring for (he asses, and take 
tlMHft^rut. I 5iinit.ix. 5 . 

‘tuevis was put in trouble, and died with thought and an* 
gidthiSun hu buMnass came to on raA Bacon, Hen. VII. 
Adhai took nq thought, eating his fill. Mdton, P,L. 

IK Iteiei^tlbn. 

^ * The main descry 

Staeds oa the hourly Aought, , ShtAepetue, K.Lewr. 

I2 o|A f fnall degrw; a small qufmtity. It seems a 
hut is used 1^ good writers. 
JjH^PnKs a Abu^ loager dm die exact qnunepiant 


If our own ht but equal, the Jsw of commei indulgence 
elloweth ns to think them at thp least half a Moagb the better, 
because they are our own. Hodhtr. 

A needle pisreed through a g^obe of cork, cut owqy 
degrees, wilt swim under water, yet not aiak unto the botton: 
if the cork be a thought too light to sink under the fhniace, 
the water may be attoaueted with spirits of wine. Mroum. 

My giddiness sozod aw, and though I now totter, yet I 
dunk I am a thought better. .• Sagp. 

TBtt'uoHTFtnu adj. [thought and Jldl.'} 

I. Contemplative; full ofruflection; full of meditation. 

On these he mus’d withm his ihougMJhd mind. 

And then resolv’d what Faunus had divin’d Dfpden, 

Attentive; careful. 

Thoughtful of thy gain, I all the live-long day 
Consume in meditation deep. PhtSp*. 

3. Promoting meditation; fiivourablb to musing. 

War, bomd war, your ihought/ul waUit invades, 

And steel now glitters in the muses' shades. P^, 

4 . Anxious; solicitous. 

,Jn awful pomp, and nieloniboly state. 

See settled reason on the judgment-scat; 

Around her crowd distrust, and doulit, and fear. 

And thoi^htjul foresight, and tormentiug care. Prior. 

I’Ho'uoinriJi.i.v. [from thoughtJid.1 With tliuught 
or consideration ; with solicitude. 

Tuo'uc.H'iiiULNi.bS.!' n.s. \^om IhouglUfitLI 

1. Deep meditation. , 

Suitable to the gravity of a SpjiUiird, or the wlcnce and 
Ihoughtfulne** of an JtalicUi. Suoft, Exam. No. 3 *. 

Willie the nervous fibres preserve tlicir due tension and 
firmness, and the spirits arc transiuitteJ to tliem from the 
brain, endowed with due strength, swiftness, and vivacity, 
and suffered to attend their duty, without the avocations of 
thoughtfulnc**, and intense contemplation, the concoction of 
the meats is well performed. Blackmon, 

2. Anxiety; bplicitudc. 

Tho'it(}iitle8s ad/, [from thought.^ 

1. Airy; gay; diwipated. 

2. Negligent; carclcbs. 

It is soiuctliiiig peculiarly shocking to see gray hairs wiftunit 
remorse for the psst, and thoughths* of the future. Soger*. 

3. Stupid, dull. 

Ills goodly fubiiek fills the eye. 

And seems design’d for Ihoughtle** majesty 
I'houghtleii as monarch oaks tlmt shade the plain. 

And spread in solemn state supinely reign. Hryden, 

'rHo'iroHTLKS8i.v. adv. [from thought.'} Without 
thought; carelessly;, stupidly. 

Ill lestless hurries thoughl/tulif they live. 

At substance oft unmov’u, Ibr shadows f^ieve. Uarlh, 

Tiio'uoiiTi.ESSNEss.’t' tt. s . [from thoughtless.} Want 

' of thought; absence of thought. 

What is called alisciice, is a Ihaaightfettne** and want of 
attention about what is doing. Ld. Chetle^ld. 

Tito'uGiiTsicK. oflj. [thought and sick.} UnMsy with 
reflection. *" 

Heaven’s face doth dov 
With tristful visage; and, as 'gainst the doom. 

Is thoughttieh at toe act. v Shahtpeare, Hamlet. 

THO'USAND.*!” a^. or «.«. [^uyenb, Shxon; 
thttsund, Icel. from tiih Icel. ten, and hund, M. 
Goth, hundred. Serenius.] 

1. llie number of ten hundred. , 

About three thousand years narigation of die wwld for 

remote voyages was greater than at this day. Baean. 

2. Proverbially, a great number. • 

So fi^, end thoiuand, Aousaidl times more fair 
She seem’A when she presented was to sight. Spaiuer. 

For hwbw at a thmtmmd doors they kaock’d, 
NotoaeofalltlutkoiMaiidbatwakliw’!* 
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tondi Ae hcntdVroH, 

When Aoo Aitft 'find-Ay fcinoa* ned^rn^ 

tortwnfiointlwhKrtofiOBMoIdTu^lre^ ^ 

And fool dflm^deerefc I^en. 

. HkmA b« n^AHev hlnMelf by justice, be finds m tktmtmtd 
oeguions for geoerasity nnd con^gwon. jWfSs^ ^ect. 
How many /iohsmA proneunfcdlioliUr on dfo afiairs of the 
DMUkk. wbMi God nor men nwlW qualified for such jud(m* 
'UMUt. ' * iVedtst 

TBo'mASBTH. a^. [from tkousand.^ TSe handrfidth 
tea times told; the oltdinid of a thousand: prover> 
btaliy, very numerous. 

He Aat will divide .a minute' into a thousand parts, and , 
break but a part of a thouumdtk part in Ae afihirs of love, it 
maybe sud of hini|,that Cupid hath cl^ him o’ A’ shoulder, 
hot Fll warrant him heart whole. _ Shaktpeare, A* ytm Uke it. 

Such is the poet’s lot: what luckier &te 
Does on Ac works of grave historians wait: 

More time they spend, in greater toils engage. 

Their volumes swell beyond the ihoutondth page. Dryden, 
The French' bugonots are many Aousand witnesses to the 
contraiy; and I wish they deserved Ac tkomandth part of the 
good treatment A<^ have received. Mbeell. 

Thowl.'I' «. i. [liol, Saxon, “ scalmus a quo pendet 
remus.” Lye.] One of two small sticks or Vooden 
pins, driven into the edge of a boat, by which oars 
ore kept in their nlnces when rowing. Aitimorth. 
To Til BACK.# V. a.'Ip'achti a load, German; from 
tragetti to carry.] To load; tb.burthcn. 

CcrAinly we shall one day find, Aat the strait gate is too 
narrow for any man to come hustling in, thrack'd with great 
possessions and greater corruptions. South, Serm. viii. 176. 

THRALL.*!* M. s. [iSpffil, ■fSjiall, Sax. thraelf Icel. a 
bond-servant Mr. Ellis considers it as derived 
from the Saxon 'Siplian, to bore; and refers to 
Exod. xxi. 6 . %plie hip eape mib anum ale, “ drill 
his ear with an awl; a custom retained by our 
forefathers, and executed on their slaves at the 
church door.*- Specimens of the Early Engl. Poets, 
vol. i. p. 20.] 

1. A slave; one who is in the power of another. Not 
much in use. 

No Ihralk Uke Aem that inward bondage have. 

But sith Ac wiU Ac conquest challangc need. 

Let her accept um at her faithful thraU. 

’ Look gracious on Ay prostrate ikraU. 

The twosletinquents 
Tliat were Ac doves of drink, and thralit of sleep. Shaitpefre. 

1 know I’m one of Nature’s little kings; 

Yet to the least and vilest things am thraU. Daviet. 

That we may so suffice his vengefiil ire, 
dr do him piighder service, as bis thridU 
By ri^t oTumrtwHhtc’cr his business be. MUtoa, P. L. 

2 . Bondage; state of slavery or confinement. 

Her men toqk land. 

And first brought form Ulysses, bed, and all 
That riclily fumiA’d it; he'Stili in IkraU 
Of idl-4ubuning sleep. 

And laid about faiifi, A 1 his nose 
From Ukndl of ring and cord broke loose. 

TutALL.# ai^. Bond; subject. 

*'■ WiAstond * 

'Alhe fiend A^t you would mAen thraU and bond, 

* Chaucer, JV. TUr. 

[He] made her person Andl unto his beastly kinA 

■ S^enter,F.Q. 

. Greatest kings 

Are IkraU to change as weH.as weaker Aings. 

Sir T. HerbcH, Traa. p. *91. 
7 b Thkali.. V. a, [from the noun.] To enslave; to 
bring into the power of another^ .Out of use. 

Lcfme be a-iAave tT atchieve Ae maid, 

Whose suddee-d^ haAMniB’d my weunded eye, 

.- 5 . ShaHupeare. 
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Statesmen pmae vice inritvibe, oonode 

* Theb8dwiAnB,aMii^wiAato^' . 

l^or so in IhraUc not Ae|i, but Aey tanic Uh ' 

And makf her do much eodd against her will. ^ Dowie. 
The auAor of nature is not IhraUed to the laws of nature, 

Druntnum. 

Thua'ldom. n. s. [from tkraU."] Slavery; semtude. 
fltw for am I inforior to thee in Ac state of Ae mind? and 
yet know I Aat'all Ae-HeavAis cannot bring'me to such 
thraldom. '.« iSWwy. 

.He swore with sob^ * 

That he would labour my deliveiy. 

. —;Why, so he doA, when he delivers you 

From this earth’s tArnUoDi to I|ie joys of hcBvn. S^aitplare; ■ 
This country, in a great porbid^late, groaneA under Ae 
Turkish thraldom. . Saw^> 

He shall rule, and she in thraldom live. Hry&n. 

They tell us we are all bom slaves; life anfi thraldom we 
entered into togeAer, etnd can never be quit of Ae one till we 
part with Ae other. Locke. 

Thrang.# See Throng. 

Thra'pple. «. s. The windpipe of any animal. ITiey 
still retain it in the Scottish dialect; we say 9ther 
throttle. 

To THRASH.-f- V. a. [^Jaeppean, Sgxon ; derschmi 
Dutch; therskia^ Icel. Our word it written thrah 
or thresh; but, according to the etymology, thnak 
is most correct.] 

1. To beat com to free it from the chaff. 

First tbrath Ae corn, then alter bum Ae straw. 

Shakigme, 

Gideon thrahed wheat to hide it. _ Jttdg. .vrii, n. 

Here be oxen for burnt sacrifice, and throMag instnunents 
forwooA ' a&gpxxiv.aa. 

In the sun your gblden grmn display. 

And thrath it out, and winnow it by day. Jirg^a.- 

This is to preserve the ends of the bones from an incales- 
cency, whiA they being hard bodies would contract firom a 
swift motion ; such as that of running or Ihrahin^ B^. 

Out of your clover well dried in Ae sun, after Ae fifrt 
thrething, get what seed you ciui. Mortmer. 

2. To beat; to drub. 

Thou scurvy valiant ass; thou art here but to MroiA Trojans, 
and thou art bought and sold among those of aw vrit like a 
Barbarian slave. S^akipeare, Tr. and Cmi. 

To Thrash. v,n. To labour; to drudge. 

1 rather wou’d be Msvius, thre$h for rhimes 
Like bis, the scorn and scandal pf Ae times, 

Than that Philippick fatally Arine, 

Which is inscrib’d the second, should he mine. Drytkn. 
Thra'suer. «. s . [from thrash .1 One who thrasheii 
com. • *» 

Our soldiers, I'Ae a laay throAer with a QaB, 

Fell gently down, as if they stmek Acir friends. Shaktpfore. 

Not barely Ae plowman’s j^ns, Ae rewer’s and thriphei^.t 
toil, and Ae baker’s sweat, isw be counted into Ae brand 
eat: Ae labour of those employed about the utensils kinit ail 
bcchaiged, . ^ Bn^e. 

Thra'shingploob. n. s. An area on which com, is 
beaten. 

In vain Ae hinds the IhraMng-Jloor prepare, . ' 

And exercise Amr flails in empty ur. . ' Prydan. 

. Delve of convenient depth ^ur tkrtuKng^oor 
WA temper’d clay, Acn fill and face it o’er. 2 }r^n. 

Thraso'nical.*!* adj. [from TAraso, «Jwaster in old 

comedy.] Boastful; bracing. 

His humour it lofty, his discourse peremptory, bis general 
behaviour vain, ridiculous, and tknuonieal. , r , t . 

Sh^apeare,Loee'»LM.Liitt. 

The following words seem to him a thratomeal bymu, 
whenAi be br^ what feats he would 

Patrick oa Gcu. a, 
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dcfe. (from tliraunictli}' Bo«ut> 

ling 'iknumAu/fy, to bpMt*t3|w'Rodomoiit& 

^ JekKMn, tn V, To ModomotUade. 

nniAVE, or Thsea've.'^ n, s. •[ISjva];* Sax. 
jp Su. Goth. travOf low^X^L ihravef Norm. Fr.] A 
* ^rd; » drove; a hei^parts England 
applied to twratj-ibuv.,dig|jros ancomt in omen, 
to a certain quantity of ^traw. 

He leiidii torth thrava ofMladi> to the sale. 

3p. Hull, Sat. iv. 

fley come 

In tAreavfit, to jfrolitk with Mm. JB. Jo/uuu, Sad SA(phe>4. 

TIWEAD.'f' n. s.^^S^aeb, l^xon; from hpapati, to 
thcow, to twist] 

1 . A email linh; a small twist; the rudiment of 
doth. 

JLet het Bardolph’h vital Mri At be cut ' 

Ttlravdoe of penny cord and vile rcprondi. Shaktpearr. 

llioa^ the slender tktead of dyed silk looked on single 
seem devoid of redness, yet when numbers of these threadt are 
Imni^t together, their eolour becomes notorious. JHoy/i. 

^ough need oig’d me, never no. 

He not receive aSkreW, but naked go. Chapman. 

He who sat kt a table but with n sword hanging over his 
head by one single Wess/ or hau-, surely had enough to therk 
e bis appetite/ South. 

The att ofpleasing is the skill of cutting to a Ihroml, betwixt 
flattery ani^iii-mauncn. I'Fsttaagr 

ail Any thing continued in a course; unironn tenor. 
The gagemesH and trembling of the fancy doth not ulw lys 
rggular^ follow the same even thnad of discourse, but stiikcs 
' opon some other thing that hath relation to it. Bm m t. 

. ' The gout beuig a duease of the neivoys parts makes it so 
Kdrd tmenre; diseases are so as tliey ^ more remote in tlic 
of the motion of the fluids. * AtbtahmU. 

a, [from the noon.] 

V^To'^iaaii through with a tlircnd. 

The largest crooked needle, with a ligature o( the si/c ni 
have threaded it with, in taking up the spcrmatirk vc ssi Is. 
>t * , Shaip, Sutgeti/ 

' ^ '^paaa through; to pierce through. 

* nus out of season threadtnn dark-«y’d niglit. Shahtpearr 

. ' Being prest to tb* war, 

Ev'b when the nave of the state was touch'd, 

• Tbqr would not thread the gates. Shaltpearc, Conol. 

Thbe'adbauc. adj. J^threeul and bare.'} 

1 . Dmrived of the nnp; wore to the nakc‘d threads. 
Ttreadbarr coat, and eoUiled shoes he ware. Sneutci. 
The clothier mCaM to drew the commonwealth, and set a 
ndw upon it: so he had need; for 'tis ihttadhare. 

Shoktpran. 

/iinil.bni freedom here from you be borne, 

Wi|M clothes are tkrea^rt, and whose ctoAs are tomr' 

. s V Drudtn,Juv. 

He walk'd the streets, and wore a threadbare cloak; 

He dia’sl and simp'd at charily of other folk. Siv^t. 

AThracidn slave the poitat's place mauirain’d, 

S pa foe to threadbare su|mliants, and with pndc 

wlfhstiir's presence, nay, bis name, iMny’d. HatU. 

3. Worn out; trite. * 

A hungiy Ipaa.fiic’d villain, * 

t.< A mesejaatoiny, a mountebank, 

A d^es p fcsr r juggler,* and a fortuneteller. Shaktprarc. 

‘^Jmn^writeA of moral diifeiirses run into stale topieks and 
jArhadt^e qiiotatiahs, not hondhi^ thMn subject fully and 
fdMW ‘ , • Sw^. 

'* H Iw trade, he would not have mentioned this 

ArdMin and ^eded project tMd on Trade. 

Ttnat'AMisaM^^ n. s. [fnm'fireadbtir^.J State 
flgbfilng thnMmse. >v 

iK'Hiera was mw tMfieiacliM hk took wbh titeantsto the 
cMt| jt spoke of the i t id lin w of felly, ^ the 

< Mm o/fMiiig, ab.axt 
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TKiufAhXK. [iromdAmd.] Mode oftliread. 

Behold the threaden sail% 

Borne with the inritible and creemqg wind, 

Draw tbe huge bottoms through me furrow’d sea. Shakepenre. 

Thu^aux.# adj. [from thread."] 

I. Like thread; deader. , 

Brandies, like the small and threid»e roots of a tree. 

(MBiixei OR Ecd. (i 6 axj p. 3sy. 

a. Containing thread. 

> From hand te hand 

The thready shuttle glides tuong the linos. Dyer, Fleece. 
To TiiKEAi*."f V. a. [Sax. Spcnpian.] To argue; to 
coutmid: stilLa nurthcru wbinl.* . 

Bome-eiyc upon God, some other that he bathe fer- 
goteistbeym. Bp.Ftthcr, Semi. 

To THREAT. w. a. f’Speiftaan, l^xon: threat ^ 
7 h TIIRE'ATEN. ^ is seldbm used but in poetry.] 

1. To menace; to dc'iiouncc cvil.^ 

Death to be wish'd- 

Though thnaltu'd, which no worse thfln this can bring. 

^ Mdtoa, P.L. 

2. To menace; to terrify, *or attempt to terrify, by 
shemng or denouncing evil. -It has mlh odbre 
the thing thrcateneil, ilaiiouii; to, if a verb. 

What Ituiat you me with telling ut tlu* kiiig? 

Tell him mid sp,ife not. * "hli/iaitprare, Ilich.JlI. 

That it s^reail no further, str.iitly threaten thciu,tbat tlicr 
sptak hencmortli tomo inou iii this'name. AeU, iv. i 8 . 

The void«prafumiil 

Wide gaping, and mlh utter loss ot be ing 

Thieattn%h\m. Milton, P.L. 

Thi, day block oineiis tiiirat the l>rig||test fair, 

Tluit c’ei dcsci vM a wati htiil spiiit’s core. Pope. 

3. To menace by action. 

Void of fc ar. 

He M/ew/cu’c/with his long protended spear. Diydiii. 

1 'hc noise increases as the billows loar, 

When lowluig irotn afar they IhretU the shore. litydtn. 
Thiiea r. u. X. [from the verb.] MeAicc; dcnuncia- 
tiuii of ill. 

There w no terror, Cassius, in yoflr ihieaU. _ Shaltptau. 
The emperor pcrceiiing th't ins ihreatr were little reg^cd, 
regarded little to threaten Buy more. Haywmd. 

Do not believe 

Those rigid threats of death: y c shnll not die. Mdton, P. L. 
THRu'AiTNER.'f' «. 4. [from threotHi, formerly • 
threatet. Prompt. Parv.] Meflacer; one that 
threatens. » > 

Be stimiig as the time; be fire with fire; 

Threaten the thnatnui, and outface the brow 
01 bragging honour. Shahtpeare, K.Joha. 

The tniit, It gives you lifb 

To knowledge by the rt»fa/’«c». _ Milton, P.L. 

'Thre'ateninc.. II. t. [from threaten.]^ A menace; a 
denunciation of cviL* •> 

ilSneas tlieir assault undaunted did abide. 

And thus to Lnusus, loud with friendly threafnhg ciy’d. 

- 4 si»/yde«, Ftrg. 

‘ How impossible would it bp for a maflter, that thus inter, 
ceded with God for hts servants, to use any unkuid threatmngt 
towards them, to damn and curse them os dogs and scoundrels, 
anci treat tb> m only as the dregs of the creatuui. Xmg, 

Tiirb'atenj*iolv. j»dw. [from ikreateu.] With menace; 
in a Utreatening manner.^* 
llm h^ur that thus flames in yoiw fair eyes, 

Bctoirc 1 speak, top threal’imgly repUcfc 

Shahtpeate, Ales WelL 

ThreVtfoi.*^ adj. Ithieat aadjidl.] Full of threats; 

minacioM. * . 

Lika as a warlito toigandiiic applide 
To fight, Imni {bfthJMBriiifw|i{|W pikes afpr^- 

whim in theM sad death do tiide. Sjunser. 
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ThiailK to lii» loyere^ Uf countiy, ^ own 

bouL ' > t. ' fiajivimm^ ffimjii it. 5x4* 

THREE. C«fiie, ¥i»e» ^Jipn; dryt Dutch; ftit*, 
Welsh arid'Em; Eat-] • 

Two nhd one. . ' • 

^ote this a proiq)e>Wp!i 4aj^ the t£r^ho'o1c*d world ’• 

Shift bear the olive freely. Sftakspt^, Ant^ and Cletm. 

If ywi ^ak titiec wonft, it will tinac timesi^port you the 
Whole t*r«r words. '' • , ■ jfacon, lliil. 

Great Atreus sons, Tydidos fpet {tlwre, 

With Mrefrag’dNestor. " Creech,,Maml. 

Jove hurls the Mreedbrii’d Sunder from above. Addism, 
These three and three witli osier bands ,wc ty’d. Pope. 
Down'to these worlds I trod the dismal way. 

And draps’d the tfe-ce-mouth’d dog to upper day. Pope. 

A strait iieeiUe, siicli as plovers \ise, jvith a Mrervedged ^loint, 
nsoful in sewing up-dtmd bodies. idmrp. 

2. Proverbially a.sniall number. 

Away, thou /Arec-iiich'd'fool; 1 am no lieast. Shakapeare. 
A base, proud, shallow, bcigparly, Mree-siiitcd, fdthy, worsted, 
storking knave. w Shaksjieare, K. Lear. 

THnF/E¥Oi,n. adj. [iSpeopealb, Saxon'.] 'I'hricc rc- 
peatctl; consisting of three. 

A thre^M cord is nut easily broken. Jirc/m. iv. i*. 

By a threrfold justice the world bath been governed from 
the beginning: by a Justice natural, by whieli tlic parents and 
elders of families governed thrir children, in which the obe¬ 
dience was called natural piety: again, by a justice divine, 
drawn Irom thg laws of God; und the oliediencc was called 
conscience: and lastly,*hy a justice oivil, begotten by botli^ 
the former; and the obedience to this we call duty. Ualri’h. 

A Mrcc/riM'otrring t& bis altar bring, 

A bull, a' ram, alxjur. . Poite, Odi/aa. 

Thre'epenck. n. s. [three and pcticc.'] A small silver 
coin valued at thrice a peiinj'. 

A thrcrjidiicc liow’d would hire me. 

Old as I am to queen it. Skahpemv, Hen. VIII. 

Laying a caustick, ,1 made an escar the compass of a three¬ 
pence, and gavc^jvent to the matter. H'laeuian, Surgery. 

Tiire'epenny.‘ at^’. Itriobolaris, Latin.] Vulgar; 
mean. 

THnE'Erii.E. n. s. [ihf-ec and pile .2 An- oj^d name for 
good velvet. 

1, ill my time, wore thrcepile, but am out of service. 

' ' W * Shaha}>care. 

TiiRE'EPliiEb. adj. Set with a thiclt pile; in another 
place it seems* td mean piled one on another. 

Thou art good velvet; tbon’rt a thirepU'd piece: 1 hod as 
lief be English kersey, as-be pil’d os thou art. Sttakajirare. 
ThreepU’d hyperboles; s{iruce aflectatiou. Shakapeare. 

THiiE'EsrcottE. oillj. [three add score.] Thrice twenty; 
sixty. • 

Threeacore and ten I can remember well. Shakapeare. 
Their lives before the flood were ablireviatcd after, aiu^-on- 
tracted unto hundreds and threeaebrea. MBttrn. 

By chacq our long.liv’diathen earn’d their food; 

Toil strung the nerves, and purify’d the blood: 

But we their son^ S pamper A race of men,' 

Are dwindled dorni to three^re years and ten. Jlryden. 

Threne,# «. s. Gy.^ Lamentation; com- 

. plaint. Obsolete. 

It ihade thtt(fiiv»e ' ^ 

To the phenix and the‘ 9 ofb, « 

As chorus to thcir^gick scene. Shdkapeare,lPaaa. Pilgrim. 

Some of these ptalms may serve as thrciwa and dirgM to 
lament the present miseries. 

Sp, Kii^ to Ahp. 'Uaher, Lett, p.567. 
We observe the ihrenea and sad accents of tbcpro^iet 
Jtfci^ wheq he wept for the sins of hismatioOf 

u:... v-s, fpt T^r Serm. (idji,) P. 

The birds shsSi mourn, and .dbai^ tneir sqng into tkrenea 
andiadacqeau.. ftyi. Afnii.(i6jJ',)‘p. la. 
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THBB'iioi>T.'t’,n. ^ A. im of loaunby 

ation.■ .'■* '• . ‘T 

They cany l^^liodiy th tfab srayei^i^aBd Jbir levc* di^s^ 
the nest qf kiirwatch, to keep if pbsdble'thq evilangel ftom > 
his grayed tncqssandy warbling out elcyhm tkheamdiea, m the 
lart expression pf love they can shew. 

'"h" ; Sir T.Herbeti, Trex. p. jo8. " 

To THRESH.'T ’[i^j-can, liepfcan, Sutm. 
Sec* 31 b Thrash.] Tcf .soi^ to fifes iflKito 
the chaff. , . * . . 

Gideon was taken from threahing, as wscll as Cideiniiatua 
from the plough, to command Wmles. . -Locke on ■SdueedUm, 

VnRE'sHER.'f’ n. s. [Baeppeepe, Sax.] • ; 

1. One who threshes corn. . 

Here too the threaher bruncUsntng^j^is flul,v . , ’ ' 

Bespeaks a master. ' BotUej/. 

2 . A fish; the seu-fox. 

The flail-finii’d threaher, and steckbeak’d swQrdfish. 

Donne, Poem, p. 306. 

THRE'siiiNGFLdoR.'f* R. 5 . Aa area onwvhit^^m 
is beaten. ^ < •' 

The careful ploughman doubting stands, * 

Lest on titc Ihreahing-Jloor his sheaves prove chaff.- ' 

MUtaH,P.Li 

T H ue'siiold. ti. s. [ISiepfcpalb, Saxoii.J The grjsund 
or step undbr the door; entranceAte; doot. 

I'uir marching forth in honourable wise, ^ 

Him at the threaho/d met die well did cnterprtgp.. . Spfn^.r 

.Many men, that stumble at the threahold, 

Arc well forctoiU that danger lurks within. * Shdlapditre. 

' .Not better ' ' . “ 

Than still at hoirs dark threahold to have set watd^ * 
Unnam’d, uiidrcadcd, and thyself hdf starv’A hiUfm, JP.'fi. 

Before the starry threahold of Jove’s court 
'Mv mansion is, where those immortal shapes _ . - > 

of bright aerial spidts live insplicr’d . ■ i "• 

In regions mud of calm and serene air. Milton, Cbauii. 

There sought the queen’s apartment, stood before'''* ' 

' The peaceful threahold, and besieg’d the dooh fDryddip 

Tiikew, preterite of Ihrasi'. 

A broken rock the force of Pjrrhns threw: . 

I'ull on bis ankle tell tin* pouit’rous stone, * 

Burst the strong nerves, and cradl’d the solid bone. ^ppe.» 

Thrice, adv. [from three.'] 

1. 'nircc time.*!. ‘ 

Thrice lie assta’d it from his foot to draw. 

And thrice in vaiii to draw it did assay, * 

It liootcd nought 1.1 think, to rob him of his prey. Spdtuer. 

Thrice within this liour 

I saw him down; thrice up again and lighting. Shakapeare ., 

Thrice did lie knock his iron teeth; thrice howl. 

And into frowns his wrathful forclicad rowl, Cowley, 

2. A word of amplification. .. ■ 

Thrice noble lord, let me intreat of you , .' • 

To pardon me. Sha/capearf^ Tam.o/tl\0fS^w. 

Thrice and four times Imppy tlice ' ‘ ? .i 

That under IGan walls hefurc their parents dy'd. Dryden. 

7 b Thriu.'I' V. a. [this i| corrupted from i^eiid; 
in French enfiler.] 'to slide through Rrjwfibw 
passage. * 

Tht^dhig back * , 

That well known way where I had made a track. 

Fauahaw, Tr.of Pott, F^o, p,'u 

One gains the thicket, and one thrdda thq brake.^ ,' 

» At- Dryden, Pat.'aud 

Some Mrtd the mazy ringlets of her hair. 

Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. Pipe, 

Thuid.# n. s. Thread. 

Sad Clotho held the rocke the whiles tlm th/id 
By griesly Lachesis was spun with patne^'^.' - 
That cruell AtropoS eftsoones undid, '‘ l«- 
With etnved knife cut^ the twist jn tWainc : 

Most Wretched men wnose dayes d^ud on thrida so vauie. 

** ' m Speneer, F.^iv.ii,48. 
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THRIFT.’I’«.«. [^N}m<linw.3 

I. gt^; richeaaottm; itate of prospering. 

' Vs cams .o^t inch dl bm cIowim, hard upon nich cart 
jadeit and §0 fumhlMd, aa I thought wim mmlf if that 
>..were tirifi, I wiaht nolle of my friendu w rubject* ever to 
'VfhArc. 

• You some permit 

w To wcoml ills with ills, each wojM than olihw, 

And make them dread^ to the doer's tkrfi. Skaktp^vt. 

Had I but thejneam 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 

I have a mind presages me each ihnit, 

That I should be foidwaA. SAdtuptare, MenA. tf Ven. 

Should the poor bo Matter’d? 

No: let the candied tonrae Ucfc abtoid pomp. 

And crook the pnmant mnges of the Ipiee, 

Where tkr^ may follow fiiwidqg. Bhaktpeart, Hamlet. 

a. Pairimony; frugality $ good bnabandiv. 

llie rest unAle to serve aiw longer, or wilbng to £dl to 
(AnA prove very good )intban(ltu Sfenter on IrHand. 

Out of the present iqiariiig and untimely tHrifr, there grow 
many future inconveniences and continoal charge in repairing 
and re>edi^ng sil^ imprrfert slight-built vessels. Malcgh. 

Thus Heaven, wough oll-suffic^t, shows a tiinjt 
la his ceconomy, and bounds bis gift. Hryden. 

3. A plant 

Hie maiygold above, to adoni the arilied bar; 

Tba double amrde, Mn/t, the Iwtton-batchelcr. 

* ' I)n^ 0 H, Palyolb. S. if. 

TuRfritw.^ adv, ffidin Frugally; paisi- 

n^ioiuly; carefully; with good huabaudry. 

neaerve it tended^ and tkr^t^s fence it against sun, dust, 
air, md fire. Mp. Att^. NantUom. p. lot 

Cromartie after fourscore went to his rou|itiy-housc to live 
and save up money to spend at London. Su tj! 

TiUiFmHESS. fi. s. tfroQi Frugality; bua- 

bandty. ' , 

If any othor place you have. 

Which asks iiqM pfins but tkr^meu to save. Speaker. 

• Some ore censured for keeping their own, whom tenderness 

how to ^ honestly tracheth to qiend disenmtiy, wiicicas 
such need no great Utiftmeu in preserving thdr own, who as¬ 
sume more liberty in exacting from others. H'oUou 

THRFrrLEBS. adj. [from tkrtfi.'} Profuae; extro- 
vasant 

ftcy m idle pomp and wanton play 
Consumed hod their goods and thrtflku hours,^ 

And thrown themself into these heavy stowers. Spinier 
He shall spend mine honour with his shame, 

As tkrdUeu sous thdr BCrajnng father’s gold Shakspeare. 

Thhi'pty. adj. [firom 

1. Fragal; glaring; notproliise; not lavish. 

Though some men do, as do thqr would, 

I.et do, as do they should. Tuner 

Nature ficver lends 

The smallest scrugln oi her excellence, 

Bift like a goddess she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 

Hanks and use. 

Left he should a^ect his-studies 
likssib^ung hdr, the goddess, 

Fof young master should be ^il'dglt 
Woifid use him like a younger child. 

X aid 1^ he hath to much youth and vigour left, of which 
haJugh been ; but wonder he bat no more discre- 
tkHh Sw\fl. 

%. W« 114 ia 8 banded. 

I have five hundred crowns, 

The tkr^y hire I sav'd under your father. SkaUpeare. 

IV THRILL. V. a, [ISypIian, Saxon; drtUot Swedish.] 
To pierce; tobotto; to penetrate; to drill. 

The cnid word her tender naart so driUTA 
That sudden cold did run through eimarveiB, . 

And ttamy hotvciur w Iw wnet wt’d 
WididriiV^ that down dii^llfbrptdn. 

S 


Spentet, 


T H R 

He pierced through bis dadfed chest 
WiAiMkng paint ot d^y iron l«a^ 

And ia^d his li^y heart. 

A servant that he brad, MrtfSfd with remorse 
Oppro'd against the act; bending bit sword 
To his great master. Shalupeate, JT. Ltar. 

Nature, that heard such sound. 

Beneath the hollow round 
Of Cynfihia’i sem, the mry r^ion Ardhng, 

Now was almost won. 

To think her part was done. ATiAm, Ode 

To Theiix. V. n. 

1. To have the quality of piercing. 

The. knight his thnUant spear again assay’d. 

In his brass-pl ited body to emboss. Spenier. 

With that, one of his ihrdiant darts he threw. 

Headed with ire and vcngpablc despite. Spenier, 

2. To pierce or wound die car with a sharp sound. 

The piteous maiden, coieful, comfortless, 

Does throw out Ihrd/tng shrieks, and shriekmg cries. Spentit. 

3. To&cl a shtup tingling sensatiop. 

To seek sweet safety out. 

In vaults and pnsons; and to tanH and shake, 

£v’ii at the trying of oui iintion’s crow, 

Thinking his voice an armed Englishman. Shakipeaie. 

Art thou not iiombly afhiid I Doth not thy blood thrtll at 
U ^ Shaktpeare, Hen. II. 

4. To pass with a tingling sensation. 

A faint cold fear thm/\ through my veins, 

That almost freezes up the beat of fife. Slakipea/e 

A sudden horror chill 

Aon through each nerve, and thnffd m ev’ry vem. Addtum. 
Thrill.# b. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Tlie breathing place or hole. 

Hie bill of the dodo hooks and bends downwards, the thiM 
or brcathing-placc is in the uudst. So- T. Herbert, Ttm. p. 3 8j. 

2. A piercing sound. 

7h Turing.# v. a. [^Spinjan, Sax.] To press; to 
thi list: still used in some parts of the north. It is, 
ill fact, no other than thiong, and in oui old lan- 
gua^, is both acme and neuter. 

In his sieve ho gan to thing 

A lasor shirpe and su 1 bating Chaucei, Rom. R. 

There was many a birde singing. 

Throughout the yerde iht ingmg. Ibid. 

To THRIVE. V, II. pret. ihravCf and sometimes less 
properly//urnMf, part, ihnven. [Of this Woiri there 
IS found no satisfiictory etymology: in the northern 
dialect tiiey use thtodden, to m^e grow; perhaps 
throve was the 01 i^nal word, from Icelandick, 
toencrease.] To prosper; to grow rich; to ad¬ 
vance in any thing desired. 

The better thou ihrtveti, the sludder am L Ttiutr. 

If lord Percy tknve not, ere the king 
Dluniss his power he means to Visit us. • i^aiweair 

It grew amongst bushes, where commonly plants do not 
thrive. JBaeon, Nat. Hut. 

They by vices thmf, 

Sail on smooth seas, and at ftieir port aniW. Sm^t. 

O son i why dt we here, each other viewing 
Idly, while Satan, our giw anther, thrive* 

In rthef worifti, and lu^m» seat provides 

For in, bis odMng d^? Mdton, P. h. 

Hiose vdio have resolved upon the IkneMg sort of piety, 
seldom embiiA all their hopes in one bottom. 

Dec. id Chr, Piety. 

Growth is of the very nature of some things: to be and to 
tknve is all one with them; and Aey know no middle season 
between their spnng and their fidl. fibx/A. 

Experienifd age m deqi despair was lost. 

To see die rebel CArmf^ the loyal crost. Dryden. 

Seldom* a iknemg man turns ids land into money teonake 
the greater advantage. Leeke. 
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The<ikni)MicftlTailavM*dtthdr*Md fenakek 
And render tbdir iweatwoli before the plenteoii* rack. 

• Drydn, Virg. 

A littie hope—but I liave none. 

On ur (die poor camelioni tkm», 

Dmfd that my lore can live. GramMe. 

Such a care hath dwa^ been taken of the city charities, 
that they have thriven and prospered gradually from their in¬ 
fancy, down to this vely digr. Attetiuty, Sent. 

In-the fat age of pleasure, wealth and ease, 

Sprung the rank weed, and thrived with latge increase. 

Pa^, Hi*. OH Criticim. 
Diligence and humility is the way ty thrive in the riches of 
the understanding, as well as in geld. IFirtfr, Lomck. 

Personal pride, and affhetation, a delict in beauty, and rond- 
ness of finery, are trnnpers that must e^er kill all religion in 
tlie soul, or be themselves lulled by it} they can no more thtwe 
together, than health and sickness. Law. 

Thbi'ver. n. s. [from thrive."] One that prospers; 
one tlmt grows rich. 

He had so well improved that little stock his father left, as 
he was like to prove a thriver in the end. Hayward. 

Thuj'vingly. adv. [tmxatMving.] In o prosperous 
way. 

Turi'ving.# ? « , 

Tubi'vihgness. 5 ’ 

^ A careful shepherd not only turns his flock into a common 
piuture, but witli particular advertence observes the thrmng of 
every one.' Dec, of Chr. Piety. 

Thko’. contracted by barbarians from through. 

What thanks can wretched fugitives return, 

Who scatter’d thro' the world in exile mourn. Hryden. 

THROAT, n. s. ['S^oce« 'Spoea, 1 ^.] 

1. The forepart of the neck; the passages «f nutri¬ 
ment and breath. 

The ^Id. 1 ^ve thee, will I melt and pour 
Down uiy Ui-uttcring throat. Shahpearc. 

Wherefore could I not pronounce, amen? 

I had most need of blessing, and amen 

Stuck in my throat. Shaktpeare, Macbeth. 

Larissa’s gutturals convuls’d his throat; 

He smooth’d his voice to the Bizuntine note. Harte, 

2. The main road of any place. 

Her honour, and her coiu-age tiy’d. 

Cairn aud intrepid in the very throat 

Of sulphurous war, on Teniers dreadful field. U’homton. 

3. I'o cut the Throat. To murder; to kill by vio¬ 
lence. 


Growth; increase. 


These bred npamongst the Englishmnen, when they become 
kern, are made more fit to cut their throat*. Sjtetuer. 

A trumpeter that was made prisoner, when the soldiers were 
about to cut hit throat, says, why should you kill a man that kills 
nobody ? V L'Ettrange. 

Tiibo'axpife. n.s. {throat aoA pipe.] Theweasand; 
the windpipe. 

THBo'ATWORT.'f* ti. s. {Ihroot and voort 1 digitalis.] 
A plant Dr. Johnson. — The right botanical name 
is trachelium: it is also called Jlos cardinalis. 

Mason. 

• -My muse grows hoarse, and can no longer sing, 

But throatwort hgite het'kind relief to brii^: 
colleges with dignity enstal . 

This flower, wt Rome he is a cardinaL Taid* Cowley. 

Thbo'aty.# adj . [from throed .] Guttural. 

The contusion of this rambling letter, shall be a riiyme of 
certain hard tAroofy words. .. UowM, Lett. u,^i. 

To THROB. V. It. [from 9epvSi7v, Minslieu and 
Junius; formed in imitation of the sound, Skinner; 
perhaps contracted &om threm up.] 

I. To heave; to beat; to rise as the breast witJbaor- 
row or distr^ 

H^ may hit head live on my throbitag breast Shak*peefre. 
'Mv heart tAra&c to know one thing; 

Shall Banqoo’s issiie ever ndga ? Shaktpeare, Meebeth. 


'Twas the dash of swofcbt ny thwbUd heart 
Is so'Cait down, OBii sunk etaidtt its sorrows, 

IttArofii witnfi^inidmkes at eveiy sound. AddUon. 

How. that wvm’d me! How my throbbmg heat 
Leapt to the inuM of my father’s joy, 

When you shou’d strain me in your folding arms. SmM. 

2. To Iteat; to palpitate. 

In the depending orifice there was a throbbing of the arterial 
Mood, M in an aneurism, the blood being cboMed dn by the 
contused flesh. * ff'iteman, Sjppiy. 

Throb, a. s. [from the verb.] Heave; beat; imke 
of palpitation. 

She sigh’d from bottom of her eddied breast, . 

And after many bitter throb* did throw. 

With lips full pale, and faiilt’ring tongue bpprest. Speimr. 

Thou talk’st Uke one who never felt 
Til’ impatient throb* and longings of a soul, 

That pimtsand reaches after dirtant good. Adiabn, Cato, 

To THBo'DDEN.'f' V. ft. TogTow; to thrive; to en- 
crease. North. Grose. See To TkRiVE. 


THROE, n. s. [from tSnopian, to ttg^, Saxonf] 

1. The pain of travail; the anmish of bringing 
children: it is likewise writtmi 

Lucina lent not me her bed. 

But took me in my throw*. Shahpeare, Cmtbeline. 

His perswasive and practical^ tract, tHiich Was aceeding 
ngreeable to his desires, cost him most^roes and pangs of 
birth.. Fell, I^e of Hammond. 

My womb pregnant, and now excenive grodn, 

Proiligious motion felt and rueful (Arocf. MiUonf -P. L. 

Not knowing ’twaS my laliour, I complain 
or suddon shootings, and of grinding pains, 

My throe* come thicker and my cries incr^d. Drydcn. 

Reflect on that day, when earth shall be i^d in truvairwith 
her sons, and at one fruitful throe bring forth ail the. genera¬ 
tions of leaned and imlearned, noble and ignoble dust. 

Soger*, Serm. 

2. Any extreme agony; the final and mortal strug^. 

0 man! have mind of that most bitter Ari>e, 

For as the tree does fall so lies it ever low. Spenter. 

To ease them of their griefs. 

Their fears of hostile strokes, their aches, losses. 

Their pangs of love, with other incident throe*, 
lliat naturc!s fragile vessel doth sustain ^ 

In life’s uncertain voyage, 1 will do 

Some kindness to them. Shaktpeare, Timon. 

To Throe, v. a. [from tlie noun.] Tft put in agonies. 

The setting of thine eyi||fuid cheek proclaim a birth. 

Which throe* thee much ro yield. Shaktpeare, Tempeii. 


THRONE.'f’ M. s. {throne, bid French; thromts, 
Lat. Gr.] 

t. A royal set^; the seat of a 
Boundless intemperance hath been 
Th’ untimely emptying of the happy throve, 

And fall of uiaiiy kings. ShJttpeare, Macbeth. 

The Eternal Father from his throne beheld v ' 

Their multitude. MitUm, PsL. 

Stonehenge, once thought a temple, you have found 
A throne where kings were crown’d. _ _ iMjalin. 

We have now upon the throne a king willing fu^afile fo 
correct the abuses of the age. * ■‘"JSivetim^, 

2. The seat of a Mshop. ’ ’ * 

Bishops prSchect on tlie steps of the altar standing,' having 
not as yet assumed the state ut a Ihnme. Ayliffe, Vafergon. 

3. One highly exalted: spoken of .anTOlical.beings. 

Still would those beauteous ministers of ^ht, 

Burn ail us bright. 

And bow their flaniing heads before thee; 

Still throne* and dominations would adore thee. 

.Crathttw, Poem*, p. lyy. 


Hear, ail ye angels, progeny of light. 

Throne*, domina&ns, princedoms, virtues, powers. 

Mdton, P.L. 

To Thboi^x. V . a . [from the noun.] To enthrone; 
to set on a royal scat. ^ 
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r htve not, «k 9 ni thtlr gtett'ftari 


Shahipettre. 


MiUon, P. R, 

-i 


^^apeare. 


Cfiubaw. 


Waller. 


B iiDBge of the father^ whether Mrofi’tf 
In the bosom of blist, and light of lijiht 
Conceiviiig, or, remote ftom heaven, en^rin’d 
'^>|n4leshly tabtf naclc and human form. . 

, / ' '■'He thron'd in glaiis and nam’d it CardUile. ^ 

liiTHRONG. [^pahj,* SaXon, from fipio;an,' to 
yres $.2 A crowd; a molUtiide pressiog ^inst 
co^ other. 

JM ns on he^s go oflhr up. our litea: 

We aretnow yet liriiu in the ield. 

To smother up the BCibh jn opr tkrongi. 

A utamg 

Of diicfc short sobUbi thundering Willeys float, 

And roul themselvoi wer her limrick t^pat 
In panting munhurs.. j, . '■'''.i. - 

Hiu bm, the image of Jus mind; 

Will maho bis name mp: ha^ to And.' 

I with the thrJ^ at gi^t and good' 

Made it less easOy understood. ' ' 

With studious thought observ’d the illnstrious tArn?tg, 

, In nature’s order as they pass’d along, 

Ibeir names, theieihtes. « ' Druden,/EH. 

Thhono.^ a^, . ^ach tmupied; very ousyi a 
'northern ex m^ ion;<gem^mes ^oken Ihrartf 
To Tbronq. iJie nonn.} To crowd; to 

come in tutifwlhoba malHtudcs. 

Ilutvetipen. ' 

The dumb men throl^ to ^'Utn, and the blind 
To him s()eak. . Shahijteare, ( rUd, 

His mother'CouM not longer hoar the a^tatious of so many 
passions as throi^d i^ioh her, but fell upon his neck, oryiiig 
Out, My son. ^ \ . Taller. 

To Throno. V. a-. To, oppress ‘or inrammodc with 

crowds or tSifflitlh)’ ; > 

I’jli soy,-thou hast gold: 

Thou wilt be'tdra^’d tot* shortly. ' Shahi^mrc. 

The multitude throng thee ana prew thm*. ‘ S^. Ltdec, viii. 4 y. 

' An acfxss was throng^ f, the,igstu8 
Thick awann’d. Milton, P.L. 

THRo'jTttty.# [from t/&ong .2 In crowds; in 
multHudes. 

Opd bad so contrived, by his infinite wiidAra, that matter,' 
thus'or tints itreuarud, should by rvitid congruity attract prp* 
portional forms from the world m life, whiim is every wnci-o 
nigh at hand, a^ docs very inequitate’the moist and 

unctuous air. ' Afecf, ConJ, CM.C*Ss3r) J*- 37- 

TjRRo'sti'C. «• r* [Apojtle, i^om] The chnish; e 
siting bird. , ■ 

The witli his note BO true, ’* 

The wren with little quill. Shahpi are. 

■ .^nte blaclobird and thrtrdel wMi their mtlkicKous voices bid 
wdcometotlie^crruliutriug. WalUm, Angler. 

THRtyTl'LE.». s. fRom fhi-oat.'} llte windpipe; 

’ the-larinx.*' , ' ;* s 

^ A^e upper‘extroniO it hath no:larihx or (htvtiie to qualify 
thcMunA ' Brown, Vnlg. Err. 

7b ^BRoVriiS. D. a. [from die . notln.] Tochoak; 

• tp, silicate; to kill by stoiiping ,tl|e breath. 

' I bkve ^en them shiver and ip^ poh^v 
Make periods in tiie midst of sentences, 

ThratA th w practis'd acetmts In tbeir fears, 

Anikin conclusion, dumbly have broke off. 

Aa wiion Antwiis in Irassa strove 
'’ WiA ^ds'e’s Aicidct; and oft fipil’d still rose, 
deceiving from bis mother earth new strength, 
trmb ftom his full and gratae join’d, 

Jifoltled at leo^hiu thcKr, expirM and feU. 

His throat half MnUt/’ri with corrupM phl^>, 


Shalispcare. 


MUlpn.P.R. 


And brOaditng tbroiij^his juws a bekhing steam. Dryden. 

TlteMnU^ quinsey ’titffay starappouits, * 

And nenmatiw 1 send to rack . tlie joints. -( -JDyydcM. 

Z%roM/cthysdfwlth.il<» «ll<R|h:^g..tapm i 

Forthouhastnota |poatioBtn^Tor,Bn^ ^ * Sw^. 

Throve, the pyeterite cfMrtw. 
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Eqdand'Rt^ HroW'fo Widli nor wu there ever brought 
into KitiiNif w neatan InecMie .qCwMlth since. Awte, 

THROUGH.pJaplfc^iaxon; Dutch; 

tfttrcA Genpapd tkairh, Goth. Didtqr de tjraiiiitu 
per locBnuiR timnibus oiitlec^is. Wachter. Mr. 
Tookp from the .€h>th. aubstimtive tbatro, 

the same,) attoor, gate, passage.] 

1. From rad to end of; alobg the whole mass, or 

compass. ^ 

He hath been so successful with common heads^ that he h&th 
led dibir belief Mrct^'nli tbc works of nature. , JBrown. 
A simplicity 'shinmAro»g 4 all be wrilcs. pryden. 

Fame of the asserted sea thrm^h Eon>|Xi Uqwp, 

‘Made France and Spun amUtloaif of his love. Jhyden. 

2. Noting passage. 

Through the gate of ivory ho dismiss’d 
His roliant Oift|)dng. . ■ ' Drydeu, JEn. 

The same thing happened when I removed the prism out of 
(he sun’s Kent,'and looking through it tqion the hole shining by 
the light or the clouds beyond it. • Newton. 

3. By transmission. - * 

Through these* hands this science has passed with great ap> 
plause. _ _ TenrMc. 

Moterial things are nrcsentcrl only throi^h their bciisch ; they 
’‘have a real influx on ttmsc, and all real knowleito of material 
things is conveyed into the undm'standing through tlicsc senses. 

Chtyne, PhS, Priu. 

4. By means of; by agency of; in consequence of. 

'fhe strong throtigh pleasure soonest fells, the weak through 

smart. Spetucr. 

ikimcthing you may deserve of bind through me. Shakspeurc. 
.By much slothiliilness the bnildlug decayctli, and through 
idlencs^f the hands the house dtoppeth through. Maim. x. 

You will not make this a gencnil ride to tl^u- such from 
preaching the gospel, us have through iiifirmity fallen. Whifgift. 

Borne through tuubition, or thro^h thirst of gob). 

Have slain their brotiuas, ami their country sold. Dryde. 

To him, to iuiD ’tis giv’ii 
Passion, and core, and anguish to destrov: 

Throu^ him soft peace and pTcnitude of joy 
Perpetual o’er the world redeem’d shall flow. 

Throitcu. adv. 

1. From one end or side to the other. 

You’d be so lean, that blasts of January 

Would blow you through and through. 

Inquire how metal nmy be tinged through and Ihroag),, and 
with whatand into what colours ? Bacon, 

Pointed satire runs him through and tbroi^h.^ Oldham, 
To understand tho mind of him that writ, is to read the whole 
letter through, from otic end to the oUier. Loctc. 

2. To the end of any thing; to the purpose; 

to the final conclusion. ^ ^ 

Every man brings such a de^ee of tills light into the world 
with him, that though it cannot bring him'to. heaven, yet it 
will carry him so far, that if he foUows it faithfully he shdl m>^t 
with another light, which shall carry him quite through. South. 
Thko'ugiibred. adj. [through and bred, commonly 
fioronghbred.2 ^mpletcly educated; completely 
(aught. 

. A through-bred soldier weighs all present circumstances, and 
all possible contingents. ^ - Grew, Cotml. 

Throu<2H|.i'oiit:i^b. adj. [throt^h and light.'] Lighted 
on bbA mdes. 

Tliat the best ;necm be ^aced where are the fewest llgbt$; 
therefore «not’ dqly roonn windowed on botli ends, called 
throughSgMedf^bid. irith two or more windows on the same 
side, bTO enemies ta ttlia art. Woilon on Arddtecture. 

Tuao'ti«Hi.T.‘ adv. through.] It is commonly 
writieA ihoraOgh!^, as coming from thorough.] 
ti{* ; fii%; entirely j wholly. . , 

•The sighimo throughly him dismay’d, 

. That nought but de^i before Ids eyes he saw. Spenter. 

■' foi^ bed then nest they were. 

All threu^y satisfied with complcat cheare. Cieoman. 

* BicemuitbefAroiig%boUedmrespectofitshardness. Bacon. 


Prior. 


Shaktpeare. 
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No Ins wisdom dwn wbat maJe-the worid cm iknugMi^ 
uHdentand so vast a dmitm TtBotioti, 

2. Wiflioutre»enre;8im:erely. 

Though it be somowhat sineutar for men truly amlMrougUy 
to lire IV to the priucipln of their religioii, yefsiagul^ty in 
this is a uagular commeadaUou. •' TiUolton. 

Throuomo'ut. prqt, {thrau^ and ottf.] Quite 

through; in every part of. 

Thus it tareth even clean ihroughoui the whole controversy 
i^ut that dudpUne which is so eamntly ureed. Hoai^. 

There followed, after the defeat, ap,avoiding of all Spanish 
forces MroegAoet Ireland. ' Baewt. 

O for a clap of thunder, as loiid 
As to be heard tfrougAont the universe, 

To tell world the iact, and to applaud it. B. Jt/iuon, 

Impartially inouire how we have behaved ourselves through- 
out the course ot tbit long war. Atterbury. 

Thbougho'ot. adv. Everywhere; iii every part. 

Subdue it, and throiwhout duminion hold 
Over &h of the sea and fowl of the air. Milton, P, L, 

His youth and age 

All of a piece throughout, and all divine. Drtfien^ 

TilBo'oGHi*AGED. adj. [through waApacc.^ Perfect; 
complete. 

He is veiy dextrous |n puaaling otliers, if they be not 
throitghpaced speculators in those great theories. More. 


To THROW. 0. a. prctcr. threw; part. pass, thrtmn. 
[Sjinpnn, 8a\on.] 

I. To fling; to cast; to send to a distant place by 
any projectile force. 

Prciatics threw down upon the Turks fire and scalding oil. 

' ■* KnoUes, Ilitt, of the Turkt. 

Shiniei threw stones at him, and cast dust, a Sam, xw. 13. 
A poor widow threw in two mites, which make t farthing. 

St. Mark, xii. 42. 


He fell 


From henven, they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 

Sheer o’er tlie costal bahtienicnts. MUtou, P. L. 

Culiiinniate stoutly; for though we wipe away with never so 
much care the dirt thrown at ns, there will be left some sulliage 
behind. I)cc. of Chr. IHely. 

Ariosto, in his voyage of Astolpho to the moon, has a line 
allegory of twp •-.wans, who, when time had thrown the 
writings of many poets into the river of oblivion, were ever in 
a readiness to secure the best, and bear them aloft into the 
temple of immortality. Dryden. 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move slow. Pope. 

The air>puinp, barometer, and quadrant, were thrown out 
to those busy spirits, as tubs and Iwrrels arc to a whale, that 
nc may let the ship sail on wbijp he diverts himself with those 
innocent amusements. Addaon, Speet. 

2. To tosB; to put with any violence or tumult. It 
always comprises the idea of haste, force, or negli¬ 


gence. 

To threats the stubborn sinner oft is hard. 

Wrapp’d in his crimes against the storm prepar’d; 

But when me milder lieams of mmrey play. 

He melts, and throwt his cumh’rous doidc away. Brpden. 

The only means for bringbg France to our conditions, is to 
throw in multitudes upon them, and overpower them with 
numbers. Addison, State War. 

Labour mts the humours into their proper channels, throw* 
off redundancies, and helps nature. Addison, Speet. 

Make room for merit, by throwing down the wdtbless and 
depraved part of mankind irom those conspicuous stations to 
which they have been advanced. Addison, Speet, 

The island Inarime contains, withiifthe compass of eighteen 
miles, a wonderful variety of hills, vales, rocks, fruitihl plmns, 
and barren moantains, all thrown together in a n;ost romantiefc 
confusion. Berkeley to Pope, 

l. To lay carelessly, or in baste. 

His mmesty dcpaitcd to his chamber, and Mrw himself upon 
his bed, lamenting with much posuon, and abundance of tears, 
the loss of an excellent servant. Clarendon. 


At th’ approach of nMt, 

On the first fiienoly bank he maws him down. 

Or resu his head upon a rock till mom. AdSsan, Cato. 

4. To venture at dice. 

Learn more than thou trowest. 

Set less than thou ihrowest. Shahspeare, K. Lear- 

5. To east; to strip; to put off. 

There thp snake throws the enamcll’d skin, 

Weed wide mough to wrap a fiuiy in. Shahspeare 

6 . To emit in any careless or vehement manner- 

To arms;-for I faave./Aroi<ni 

A brave defiance in king Heniy’s teeth. Shakspem^ Ben. IV. 

One of the Greek orator’s antagonists reading over the oiw* 
tion that procured his banitiimcnt, and seeing his friends ad¬ 
mire it, asked them, if they wm so mucii’ ai&cted by the bare 
reading, how much more they woq{d have been alarmed if 
they had heard him actually ikrosmng out such a storm of do* 
qiicnce. Addiion. 

Ifiere is no need to throw words of contempt on such a 
practice; the very description of it carries reprooi. Watt*. 

7. To spread in haste. 

O’er his fair limbs a flow'ty vest he Arew, 

And issu’d like a god to moiw view. Pope, Odyssey. 

8 . To overturn in wrestling. 

If the sinner shall not only wrestle witii tiiis angd, but throw 
him too, and win so complete a victory oyer his conscience, 
that all these considerations duill be able to Strike no terrour 
into his mind. Re is too strong for grace. '' >. South. 

9. To drive; to send by force. 

Myself distrest, an exile, and unknown, 1 

DclHin-’d from Burope, and from Aria thrown, > 

111 Libyan desarts wander thus alone. ] Brydin, JEn. 

tyhen seamen are thrown upon any unknown coast in Ame¬ 
rica, they never venture upon the fruit of any tree, unless they 
observe it marked with the pecking of birds. AdiSson. 

Poor youth I how canst thou throw him frum thee? 

Lucia, thou know’st not half the love he bears thee. Addison. 

10. To make to act at a distance. 

' TTirow out our eyes for brave Othello, 

£v^ till, we make th’aerial blue 

An indistinct regard. SktAspeare, Othello, 

11. To repose. 

In time of temptation be not busy to dispute, but rely upon 
the conclusion, and throw yourself upon God, and contend 
not with him but in prayer. Bp. Taffor, HolyLimng- 

12. To change by any kind of violence. 

A new title, or an unsuspected success, throws us out of 
ourselves, and in a manner destroys our identitf. Addison. 

To throw his language more out of prose, Homer affects tlie 
compound qiithets. Pt^, 

13. To turn, [tomarr, Lat.] As, balls thrown in a 

luthc. Ainsmarth. 


14. To Throw awiy. To lose; to spend in vain. 

He warns ’em to avoid the courts and camps. 

Where ifilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honest, gallant man, 

To throw herself away on fools and knaves. Otway. 

In vain on study time away we throw, ^ 

When we forliear to act tlie things we know. Lenhum- 

A man had better titrow away his care upon any thing’else 
than upon a garden on wet or moist ground. TSemple.* 

Had we hut lasting youth and time to spare. 

Some might bc^Mrown away on fame and war. Brydeti, 

He sigh’d, breath’d short, and would haveapoke. 

But was too^fierco to throw away the time. Dryden, 

The next in place and puniriiment are they 
Who prodigally throw their souk aways 
Fools who, repining at their wretched state. 

And loothii^ anxious life, suborn’d tocir fate. Dryden. 

In poetiy the expression beautiiiesthc design ; if it be vicious 
or unpleosing, tiie cost of colouring is thrown away upon it. 

Dryden, Ihtfresuoy. 

TTie well-meaning, man should rather consider what oppor¬ 
tunities he has of doing good to his countiy, than throw a^y 
his time in deciding the rights of priiices._ ^ Addison. 

She Ihreie awayaer money upon roaring bullies that wrat 
about the streets. Arbnlhn*d,J. BnlL 
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15. Tkaow ma^. To rgect. 

Aitirin Mnw mtajf • good book bocauie not gilded, ie* 
anid eotioiii to pleoae hii qre than undentanding. i^, T»^ar. 
1<S. To Thbow ly. To r^ect;, to l«y aside as of no 
use. 

It can hut diew 

like one of Jnno*ii diigUMct} and, 

When tbingt succeed, be M>‘osm hv, or let iUl. B, Joium. 

He that begins to have any doubt 61 bis tenets, received 
without examwation, oug^t, in reference to that questioit, to 
throw wholly hjf all hit fbmer notionta Locke, 

t^. ToTmvio'fr dam- To subvert; to overturn. 

Must om rath wordt the infirmily of age, 

THrow iom the SMiit of my better yearb: 

Tbit die* ward ofa whole life of service. Adduon. 

18. To Thbov ^ t> To eicpd. 

The salts and win the animal body, as toon at they putrefy, 
are ttiwMs or produce mortal distmpers. Arkuthnot. 

19. 7 b Thhov 0|^ To i^ect; to discard: as, to throw 
off an acquaiatanee» 

'ISrould be better 

Could you provoke him to giveym; &* Occatum, 

And then to throm him ^ Leaden, djam. Xrtar. 

Can there be any reason why die hoMtbold of Ood alone 
should tkiow tff w that ordeny dependence and dqty, by 
which ail other bouns are best governed ? ’ apret. 

lo. 7 b ThroiT' «Nd. To exMt; to bHng forth into 
act. 

bhetArMwoaf Ihdllililthriellldanddiriekiag^cncs. Sperwer, 
The goda in botany w«^ iqi ktorms ihout us, 

That nvc mankind occanen to exert 

Their Hidden streagth, and /Arete wd into praotice 

^^stues whieh thun m* dar. Adduon. 

ai. 7b Thbow oat. To didhnoe; to leave behind. 

When efer did Juba, or did Fortius, thow 

A mitue that has ast meat a distance. 

And tkrown in thepuisuits of honour ? Adduon. 

aa. 7b Thbow out. *Th meet; to expel. 

Ihe other two whom they had tkrown out, they were con¬ 
tent should eiyoy their exile. Swi/i. 

33. To Thbow oaf. To r^eet; to exdoilte. 

The oddness of the proposinon taught others to reflect a 
litdc; and the biU was thrown eat. Sw^. 

aq. 7b Thbow tm. To vasign angrily. 

Bad games are tiwowa ap too soon. 

Until tbej're aavor to be won. HadArot. 

EspenendM ommstert thepw op th«r cards when they know 
4l>e nine is hi we enemy's hand, without nnnecesiaiT vexation 
ih playing it out. t Addhtn, FreekoUer. 

Life we must not part whh ioeUsbly 1 U mutt not be Hroicm 
ap in • pet, nor samSced to a quarrel. * Colker. 

aj. 7 b Thbow 191. To emit; |d meet; do bring up. 

Judge of the csiiim by dm tubr.tn(;es ue pattsM Htoim tg>. 

, * Arbuiknot. 

S6. This is one oftimwordawMchiiiued with great 
latitude; bnt in mil Ha vs^ whdHter literid or 
* figurathto, it retidns iironi its ftrimitive meaning 
some notion of haste or viideoce. 


Ttf Thbow. v. n. 

I* TO'peribrin the act of castiiig, 
a. To cast dice. 

3 . 7b Thbow ttboat. To cast about ; to tiy expe» 
dieBts. 

New unto despair, 1 'gm to grow, 

And mean for batter wind (Aout to threw. ftpemer. 


Tmow-i* **• thorn the verb.] 
t. A caiB; the act of easting or throwing* 
The top he tore 

From offa huge rocke; sm so right a sAmc 
Made at our mip. thSl just befcve tbeqMOw 
ItoewlBW and Ml. 

He hmnM aWMMewl rUi« to dm Mns^ 

^ am hm a mUMad at the ibe j 


Ckdpman, 


•THE 


A towe r a amu h ed by to mde a stroke. 

With dt its lotto battlements had diOM. Adduon. 

2. A cast of mce; the manner in which die dice &U 
when they are cast. 

If Hwcufes and Liefaas play at dice 
Winch is the better man, uie greater durow 
Sby turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 
fio IS Alcides beaten by his page. Skakgteare. 

If they err finaily, it is like a man’s missing his cast when 
he throws dice for ms life) hts being, his happiness, and all is 
Ipvohned in the errour of one Urow. South. 

Suppose any particalar order of the alphabet to be aasbsed, 
auil the twenty-four letters cast at a venture, to at to foil m a 
line; it it many million of millions odds to oue against any 
single Ml ow, that die asdgned order will not be enst, 

ModUtp, Seim, 

The world, where lucky Ikrowi tu blodiheads &U, 

Knevet know the gaiM, and honest men pay all. Toung. 

3. The space to wbicb any thing is thrown. 

Like to a bowl upon a dgitle mund 

Tvo tumbled past the throw i and in hit praise ^ 

Have, elinost^ stamp’d the least iq;. Skaktpedh, Corut, 

The Sirenum Srcqnih arc sharp rocks that stand about a 
stone’s throw from the south ride of the island. Adduon. 


4 . A short space of time; a little while. tCpnh, Sax.] 

They danced but a little Aram. Chaucer, Ft. and LeaJ. 
Down himself he layd 

Upon the grasw ground to slrepe a Mroio. Spentei, F. (6 
You can fool no more money out of me at tli>s throw. 

Shaktpeare, Tu,. l^ight 

5. Stroke; blow. 

So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows * 

On eithei ude, that neither mail coaid hold, 

Ne shield defend the thunder of his tkrom. Spemei. 

6 . Efibrt; violent sally. • 

• Your youth admires 
The throw! end swellings of a Roman soul; 

Cato’s bold flints, the extravagance of virtue. Adduon, 

7. The agony of childbirth: in this sense it is written 

throe. Sec Throe. * 

The most pregnant wit in the world never brings forth any 
thing great without tome pam and travail, pangs and Arowi 
before tiie dehvery. " " 

Bnt when the mother’s throm begin to com^ 

The creature, pent within the narrow room, 

Brraks Ins blind prison. 

• bay, my friendship wants him 

To help me bring to light a manly birth; 

Which to the wondering world I shall disclose; 

Or if be fail me, penrii in my Arowi. 

Thbo'web.’I* ti.s. [firom thtawJ} 

1. One that throws. 

Fate, asain*t thy better disposition, 

Hath made thy person for the Mroiwr out 
Of my poor babe. ^ Shakipeare, Wtid, Tale. 

2. A throwster; which see. 


South. 

Drpden. 

JDryden, 


Thbo'wsicb.# n. s. [from /Arom.] One whose business 
is to prepare the materials for the weavw. 

' nromteri w written Aroweri in the charter of tncoiporation 
of the silk Arowitm, Peggo, Aneed. of Ae Eng. Jurnguage. 

THRUM.*t* fl.s. llhraum, Icelandick, the end of any 
thing; thrommest Norm. Fr. Uirams of wimllcn 
ysdL] 

1. The mds of weavers’ threads. 

2. Any conrse yam. 

O fMCt, comp, come, 

Cut dmod and Mtim," 

QuaiV erurii, eondude and qwll. Stakipiare, Midi. JY. J)r. 
All moss bath h«e and there little jtwks, besides the lew 

Bacon, Hot, Sill, 

Would our Mrwn-cepp'd aaceston find fiurit 
ForwantoT togal^ng^orqpoonsforialt? Eing. 

7 b ThbOM.* V. a. [from the noun.] To weave; to 
Jimol; to twigt; to fringe. 
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run 

The kinit being in hie dublet and hoien, all of ahe^'i colour 
cloth; hishosen, from the knee upward, were tAmnmedvery 
thicke with lUka of the same colour. 

Cavenditk, Life tf Card* Wdeey* 

Then’s her ihrvmm'd hat, and her muffler too. 

Shakipearf, M. W. of WimUor. 

A thrumm’d stocking, a'bumbast or, bolstered gariiient. 

£p. Taytor, Artif. Haudhm. p. 44. 

Are we born to thrum caps, or pick straws? 

Quarter, Jung, and Mer. The Oppremr. 

To TnauM.'f' v, a. [probably from To drum, which 
is used in the sense of to tinkle.] I’d grate; to 
play coarsely. 

Bfundorbiuiseb planted in every loop>hole, go off constantly 
at the squeaking of a fiddle and the thrunmidg of a guitar. 

“ 'Drydcn, Sj/ian, Prior. 

TttRUSH.'t' ft. s. [fiptjx, Saxon; turdus, Latin.] 

I. A small singing-bird. 

Of singing-tmds they have linnets,'goldfinches, blackbirds 
and ihruikei. ' Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 

Pain, and a fine tkrtah, have been severally endeutouring 
to coll off luy utteutiou; bht both in vain. P<^>c. 

3. [From Ouust as we sa^, a pusft s a breaking out. 
Dr. Johnson. — Tl>c disease, being indirat^ by 
small red eruptions, especially in t|ie mouth, is 
named from the Fr. rouge, red, prefixing the English 
the; hence thrush. D. Gazetteer, July 35. 1764.] 
By this name are called small, round, superficial 
ulcerations, which appear first in the mouth; but as 
they proceed from the obstruction of the emissaries 
of the saliva, by the lentor and viscosity of the 
humour, they may afiect every part of the alimentary 
duct, except the thick guts: they are just tlie same 
in the inward parts as scabs in the skin, and ftdl o£F 
from tim inside of the bpwels like a cru-ct: the 
nearer they approach to a white colour the less 
dangerous. Arbuthnot m Diet. 

’Jo TillllTST.'J' v.a, [/r«si/«, Lat. ihrysta, truderc; 
•Serenius: old Engl. thresL “ Tliis lettre down she 
threste under his pillow’.” Chaucer, March. Tale.] 

1. To push any thing into matter, or between close 
bodies. 

Thrust in thy hicktc and reap. Rev. xiv. 15. 

2. To push; to move with violence; to drive. It is 
used of persons or things. 

They Klioiild not only not lie thrust out, but also have estates 
and grants of their lands new made to them. Spenser. 

Wlivn the king comes, offl.T him no violence. 

Unless lie seek to thrust you out by force. Shakspearc. 

Lock np ray doors; and when you hear the drum, 

Clamlier not you up to the easements then. 

Nor thrust your head into the publick streets. Shakspearr. 

When the ass saw the angel, she thrust herself unto the 
wall, and crusht Balaam's foot. A’umb. xsii. ai. 

On tills condition will I make a covenant with yon, that I 
m^ thrmi out all yotir right eyes. i Sam. xi. a. 

She caught him by the feet; but Gchazi came near to 
thrust her away. a Kings, iv. 27. 

The prince shall not take of the people’s inheritance, by 
oppression to thrust them out. . /m.,xlvi. i8. 

I'hou Capernniim, which art exalted to heaven, shult he 
thrust down to hell. St. Luke, x. r;. 

Rich, then lord ehanccllor, a man of quick and lively de¬ 
livery of speech, but as of mean birth so prone to thrtul for¬ 
wards the ruin of great persons, in this manner spake. 

Hayward. 

They 

In hate of kings shall cast anew the frame. 

And thrnu out Collutine that bore their name. JOruden. 

To justify his threat, he thrusts aside 
Tlic croud of centaurs, and redeems the bride. Druden. 

3 To atab. 

Pbineas thrust both of them tluough. Humi. xxy. 8. 

VOL. V. 


4. To compress. 

a He thrust the fiecce together, and wringed the dew out of 
it. Judg. vt. 38. 

5. To impel;, to urge. 

We make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and 
stars, tu if we were villains on necessity, and all that we are 
evil ill, by a divine on. Shakspearc, K.Lear. 

6 . To obtrudeto intrude. 

Who’s there, I say? How dare you thrust yourselves 
Into my private meditations? Shaksfieare, Hen. VIII. 

lgtt.tpraeet 

The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 

Into his ears. . ' Skakspeare, Jut. Cees. 

Should he not do as rationally, imo took pbysick from aii^’ 
one who had taken on himself tlie name of physician, or 
Mriut himself into that employment? Locke. 

To Thrust, v. n. 

I. To make a hostile push ; to attack with a pointetl 
weapon. 

3 . To squeeze in; to put himself into any place by 
violence.' 

ril be iTSpartan while I live on earth; 

But when in heaven. I’ll stand next Hercules, 

And thrust between my father and the god. Dryden. 

‘ 3. To intrude. 

Not all, 

Who like intruders Rtrust into their service. 

Participate tfamr sacred influence. Rowe. 

4. To push forwards ; to come' -violently ; to throng ; 
to press. 

Young, old, thrust there, 

In mighty concourse. Chaptaan, Odyss. 

The miserable men which shrank from the wore were again 
beaten forward, and presently slain, and fresh men still thrust 
on, KnoUes, Hist. 

Thrust. n.s. [from the verb.] 

1. Hostile attack with any pointed weapon. 

Zcimane hearkening to no more, began with such witty fuiy 
to pursue him with blows and thrusts, that nature and virtue 
commanded him to look to his safety. Sidney. 

That thrust had been mine enemy indeed, 

But that iny coat is better than thou know’st. Shakspearc. 

Polites Pyrrhus, with his lanec, pursues. 

And often reaches, and his thrusts renews. Dryden. 

2 . Assault; attack. 

There is one thrust at your pure, pretended mecluuiisra. 

More, JMv. Dialogttes. 

Thru'-steu. n. s. [from thrust."] He that thrusts. 

Thru'stle. n. s. Thrush; throstle. 

No thrmttes shrill the hrainhie-bush forsake; 

No chirping lurk the welkin sheen invokes. Gt^. 

To Thbypa'llow. V. a. [thrice aadfalUw.] To give 
the thini plowing in summer. 

Thryfallow bctimc for destroying of weed. 

Lest thistle and docke fol a blooming and seed. Tusser. 

THUMB, n. s. [fiuma, Saxon.] The short strong 
finger answering to the other four. 

Here 1 have a pilot’s thumb. 

Wreck’d as homewaru he did come. Shakspearc, hfadbelh. 

When be is dead you will wear him in thu^ oop, as the 
Turks did Scanderbeg. Dryden. 

Rveiy man in Turkey is of some trade: Sultan Achmet was 
a maker of ivory rings, which the Turks wear upon their Rkumbs 
uhcii tlicy shout their arrows. Broome. 

The hand is divided into four fingers bending forwards, and 
one opposite bending backwards, called the thumi, to join 
with tnem severally or united, whereby it is fitted to lay bold 
of objects. Ray on the CreaHtm. 

To Thumb.- f* w. a. 

I. To hamlle awkwardly. 

3 . To soil with the thum6. ^ 

A treatise that shall make a very comely figure on a book¬ 
seller’s shelf;-» never to be thumb'd or greas’d by students. 

Swift, Tate of a Tub, ^ 7. 

L 
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TiiUMn-BAKD. «. *. \ihumb and ftawd.] A twist of 
materials made thick as a man’s thumb. 

Tne IhmMandt of hay round them. Mortimer, 

Thu'mbkd.* adj. [from the noun.] Having thumbs. 

Fingeicd mid thumbed. Skdton, Poemt, p. X14. 

Thumb-JUNG.# «. s. A ring worn on the thumb. 

J could have crcmt into an olderman’i thumb-ring. 

Sbaktpeare, Hen. IV, P. I. 
He greets us with a qiuinti^ of thumb-ring posies. 

MUlon, Apal./or Smeet. § 3. 
The large thumb-ring, supposed to be given her by her hus¬ 
band, (jiiickly recommends her to some wealthy neighbour. 

Spectator, No. (114. 

Tho'mbstax..'!' n.s. Itkumb and stall.^ A thimble; 
a sheath of leather to put on the thumb. 

Gloves cut into ifnmbttah. Gayton on D. Quir. p. 97. 

THUMP, n. s. [Ikomho, Ital-] A hard heavy dead 
dull blow with something blunt. 

And blund’riiig still with suiurting rump, 

He gave the knight's steed such a Mum/r 

As made him rci'l. ' ‘ Hudibrat. 

Before, behind, the blows arc dealt; around 
Tlicir hollow sides the rattling thumpt respuiul. Jirpden. 

Their thumpt and bruises might turn to ocemunt, d' thi^ 
roiild lieat each other into good manners. Additon. 

The watcbinun gave so great n Ihmnp at my door, that I 
‘ awaked at the knork. Tatter. 

To Thump, v. a* To beat with dull heavy blows. 

Those bastard Britons whom hW'fathers 
Hare in their own land beaten, bobb’d, and thump'd. 

ShaA-spearr. 

To Thump. ». w. To fall or strike with a dull heavy 
blow. 

A stone 

Levell’d so right, it thump'd upon 
His manly panncli, with such a force 
Asidmost m»t liim off his horse. ^ _ Hudibrat, 

^ watchnum at midni^t tiampt with his pole. Smfl. 

THu'MPKii.'f* n. s. [from tkump.'] 

1. The person or thing that thumps. 

2. Any thing huge, great, w admirable: a cant ex¬ 
pression. 

Let me ring the fore bell: 

And here are tkumpen, cheqnini, golden rogues. 

Beaum. and FI. Mad iMier. 

Thu'mping.# adj. Great; huge: a t/imnping boy, 

i. c. a large child. £xm. and diflferent counties. 
Grose. It is a low word. 

THU'NDER. n.i. [fiunbep, ^upop, Saxon; dander, 
Swedisli; dotider, Dutch; tnmere, Fr.] 

I. Thunder is a most bright fiame rising on a sudden, 
moving with great violence, and with a very rapid 
velocity, through the air, according to any deter¬ 
mination, upwards from the earth, horizontally, 
obliquely, downwjrds, in a right line, or iii several 
right lines, as it were in ser^jcntiiie tracts, joined at 
vmrious angles; and commonly ending with a loud 
noise or rattliug. Musclwuhrotk. 

5 . In popular and poctick language, Ihmdcr is com¬ 
monly the noise, and lightning the iiasli; though 
ikmder is sometimes taken for both. 

1 do not rid the thuuder bearer shoot. 

Nor tell tries of thee to high-judging Jove. ShaAtpeare. 

Ihe revenging gow . 

’Griast parricides all the thunder bend. I^akqirare, 

The Mioidrr 

Wing'd srith red hgfaaung andmpetuous rage, 

-.PwtuM hath spent his shaftst and ceases now 
To Huow thnudi the vast and boundless deep. 

Milton, r.L. 
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3. Any loud noise or tumidtaous violence. 

So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 
On rither side, that neidier mril could hold 
Ne shield defimd the thunder of bis throws. l^penter. 

Here will we face this storm of insolence. 

Nor fear the noisy thunder ; let it roil. 

Then hurst, and spend at once its idle rage. Rowe. 

roTau'NDER. V. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To make thunder. 

His nature is too noble for die worid: 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident. 

Nor Jove for’s power to thunder. ^ ^ktpeare, Coriol. 

2. I'o make a loud or terrible noise. 

His dreadful name late dirough all Spain did thunder. 

And Hercules* two pil^rs standing near, 

Did make to quake and fear. Spetuer, 

His dreadful voice qo more 

Would thunder in my ears. Milton, P. L. 

Like a black sheet the wbclining billow qiread. 

Burst o’er the float, and thunder'd on Ifis hm. Pope, 

To THo'NDER.'f” P. a. 

1. To emit with noise and terrour. 

So soon ns sotiie few notable examples had thundered a duty 
into the subjects’ hearts, he soon slicwcd no baseness of suspi¬ 
cion. „ Sidney. 

OVacIcs severe 

Were daily thunder'd iu our general's car. 

That by his daugliter's blood we must appeose 

Diana’s kindled wrath. Hryden. 

2. To publish any denunciation or throat. 

An arclidcacoii, as being a prelate, may thunder out an eccle- 
dustieid censure. . Aytiffc. 

3 . To urge violently; to inflict with volicmence. 

Tho forth the boaster inareliing brave licgoiiiie 

Uis stolen steed to thunder furknisly. Spemer, F. Q, 

Therewith they gan, bodi furious and fell. 

To thunder blows, niul fiercely to assaile, 

Each other, bent his ciiimv to ouell. Spenter, F. Q, 

Now at his helm, now at his Imwberk bright 
He thunder'd blows, now at his face and sight. Fairfax. 

Ti£u'ndeiiboi.t. «.{thunder and btdl, as it signifies 
an arrow.] 

1. Lightning; the arrows of heaven. ■ 

If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, 1 can tell who should 
down. ShaA'yu ore. 

Let the lightning of this fhmiderbott, wiiirli hath iieon so 
severe a punishment to one, be aAcrrour to all. Jimg ChtirUt,. 
My heart iloes bent. 

As if'twere forging thuuderbuUt for Jove, HeiJiam. 

Who cun omit the Gracchi, who deeuire 
The Sci|iio’s worth, those Ihuntlerboltt of war? Itryden. 

The most remarkable piece in Antoninc’s pilinr, is Jopiter 
Pliiviiis sending down ram on the fainting army of Marcus 
AureUiis, and thunderbolts 011 his enemies; wiiieii is the great- 
cst confirmation of the story of the C^hristiiin legion. yWiton. 

2 . Fulmination; denunciation, projicrly ccdcsi.nsficnl. 

lie severely threatens such with the thundetbott of e.veoui- 

miiiiiccition. HaiewiU on Prothleucr. 

Thu'ndeiici-ap. «. s. {thunder and c/<yj.] Explosion 
of thuuder. 

The kindly bird that bears Jove’s thunderclap, 

One day did scorn tlie simple scaralicc, 

Proud of hlk iikliest service, and good bap. 

That made all other fowls his thralls to be. Spenser. 

When, some dreadful thunderclap is nigh. 

The winged fire shoots swiftly through the sky; 

Strikes and consumes ere scarce it docs appear. 

And, ^ the sudden ill, prevents the fear. Hrydeii 

When suddenly the thunderclap was heard. 

It took us imprcpar’d, and out of guard. Hrydai. 

Thu'koeber. n. s. [from thunder.^ The power that 
thunders. 

How dare you, ghosts, 

Accuse the thuuderer, whose bolt you know, 

Sky-planted, batten aU rebelling coasts? Shaktpeare. 
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. Had the oU Orecki diM»ver’d jtm d>ode, 

Gret* hadn't been the cradle of thdr god; 

On that small island Uiqr had look'd with scorn. 

And in Great Britun thoi»ht the thunderer bom. Wtdler. 

When the bold l^eus 
Fnroed great Jove from hit own heav'n to ny, 

The lesser gods, that shar’d his prosp’rous static 
All suffer’d in the exil’d thnnderei^a fate. 

Tho'nderinq.* «.«. [from thundety] 

1. The emission of thunder. 

Entreat the Lord, that there be no more mighty Mtmdrringi 
and hail. Exod. ix. 38. 

2. Tlic act of publishing any th^at; any Iwd or 
violent noise. 

That church shall always have enemies, and shall stili bei 
tormented in the sea of this wodd with the thmideiingt of 
Antichrist. Bp. Hoojw, Cmfeu. of C'Ar. Fakh, (1584,) f 5». 
THi/NDEROus.'f' adj. [from thundet;.'} Producing 
tliundcr. ^ 

Rushing with thundrmu roar. 

Sylvetler, Du Bart, (idsr,) p. 430. 
Look in and see each blissful deity. 

How he before the/Aandrroar throne doth lie. Milton, Vac. Et, 
ThoVoershoweii. n. *. {thunder and skaaxr.'] A rain 
accompanied with thunder. 

The conceit is long in delivering, and at last it comes like 
a Ihtiiidcrthower, fuU of sulphur and darkness, with a terrible 
crack. SlUHngJieel. 

In lltiiHderthower* the winds and clouds are oftentimes con- 
rr.trv to ono another, e^cially if hml falls, the siiltiy weather 
■lelowadirecting the wind one way, and the cold above the 
clouds another. Drrham, Pii/iico-Thcot. 

Tnu'NiiEnsTONi;. n, s. {ihmder and stone .2 A stone 
fiibiiloiisly supposed. to l>e emitted by thunder ; 
thunderbolt. 

Fear no more the lightning flash, 

Nor th’ all-dreadiMi thundenlone. Shaktpeare, Cymbeliiw. 
To Thu'ndebstuike. v. a. {thunder and strihe.^ 

1. To blast or hurt with lightning. 

I mnnined as a man Ihundersirieken, not daring, nay not 
able, to behold that power. Sidney. 

The overthrown he rais’d, and as a herd 
Of goats, or timorous flock, together throng’d. 

Drove them bofoiv him thundertfruck. Milton, P. L. 

With the voice divine 

Nigh if/midcrstruck, the exalted ntan, to whom 

Such high attest was given, a while survey’d 

With wonder. ACiton, P. B. 

’Tis stiid that thmdertiruck Enccladus 
I.ics stretch’d supine. Addison. 

2 . 'i'o astonish with any thing terrible. 

Feure from our hearts tooke 
The very life; to be so ikunderstrooke 

With such a voice. Chapman. 

Tnu'iiiJ»i.E.* «.s. [*«r/6«/am, low Lat.] A censer; 

a pan to bum ino‘n.s(' in. Cowel. 

THURI'FEROUS. ndj, {thuriferf Lat.] Bearing 

frankincense. 

1 'huki FifA'TiON.”!* «. s. {t/iun’s and Jacio, Latin.] 
The act of fuming with iuccn.se; the act of burning 
incense. 

The way of thurifieaiion, 

To make fumigation. Skeitou, Poems, p. 330. 

Some semblance of an idolatrous ihurificotiou. 

Bp. Jlall, Ctucs of Consc. D. 3. C. 3. 
The several acts of worship which were required to be 
p^foriiied to images arc processions, genuflections, lhaifi. a- 
/inns, dcosculations, and oblations. StillmgJ^ct. 

Tiiu'nsDAY. 71 , s, {thorsgday, Danish; from i/ior. 
Thor was the son of Odin; yet, in some of tlie 
nortliern parts, they worslupp^ the Supreme 
Dcitjr under his name, attributing the power over 
all things, even the inferior deities, to him. Stilling- 
flcct.] The fifth day of the week. 
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Tuuii. adv. C«ur, Saxon.] 

1. In this manner; in Uiis wise. 

It cannot be that t|icy who speak Mtur, sliould thus judge. 

Hooker. 

The knight him calling, asked who he was, 

Who lifting up hu head, him answer’d thus, Spenser, 

1 retuniM with nmilar proof enough. 

With tokens thut and thus, Shakspearc, Cymbetine, 

To be Usus is nothing; 

But to be safely tkm. Shaksprnre, Mathcth. 

Ibave sinned against the Lord, and thus and thus have I done. 

Jos. vii. 53. 

The Romans used a like wise endeavour, and whiles in a 
higher, in a wiser strain, making concord a deity; thus jeck- 
tn^eace, not by an oath, but by prayer. Ifolyday. 

^Bt die ptindple that sets on work tlirse organs, is i.b- 
thing else but die modificadon of matter thus or thus poshed, 
is false. Hale. 

Beware, 1 warn thee yet, to tell thy grief. 

Ill tenns becoming mtyesty to hear: 

1 warn thee thus, because I know thy temper 
Is insolent. Dryden, Don Sebuit. 

Thus in the triumphs of soft peace I reign. Drydi-n, 

All were attentive to the godlike umn, 

When from his lofty coudi he thus began. Dryden, Mn, 

2, To ibis degree; to this (j^iiantity. 

A counsellor of state, in ^|iian stud to liis master, I will tell 
vour majesty thus much for your comfort, vour mujcsty hadi 
but two enemies; whereof die one is all tbe world, and the 
other your own ministers, B icon. 

Even thus wise, that is, thus peaceable, were very Ileaihens ; 
///'IS peaceable among themselves, though widiout grace; //ms 
peaceable by wise nature very like grace. H Jyday. 

He said, thus far extend, thus fur thy Imunds. Milton, P. L. 
Thus much concerning the first earth, and its production 
and form. Burnet, Theory. 

iVo man reasonably pretends to know thus niiicli, but he 
must pretend to know' all things ’ Tillotson. 

This you must do to inherit life; and if you have come up 
thus far, firmly persevere in it. ff'ake. 

To THWACK.*!' T>. a. [ISaccian, Saxon. Dr. .folin- 
son. — If it bi! from tlic Saxon word, it aiiouid 
seem to be ironically, for that means to touch 
lightly. To l/iacl' is the old English word; “ This 
carter thakkdh his hoi'se upon the croupe.” 
Chaucer, Fi’./Dile.] I'© strike with something 
blunt and heavy ; to thresh; to bang; to belabour. 
A ludicrous word. 

He shall not stay; 

We’II thwack liim hence with dishilfii. Shnkspeare. 

Nick fell tViiil upon John Bull, to skatch the cudgel he had 
ill his hand, tliat ho might thwack Lewis with it. Arbulhnot, 
Tliese long fellows, us sightly as they me, should find their 
jackets well thumck’iL Arbuthnot, 

Thwack, n ,[from the verb.] A heavy hard blow. 
But Talgol first witli hardy tbwaek 
Twice bruis’d his head, and twii'C his back. Jfudibras, 

They place several pots of rice, with cudgels in the nci^- 
boiwhood of oacli pot ; the monkeys dc..ceiiii from tlic trees, 
take up llic arms, and bclaixnir one another with a storm of 
Unoacks. Addison, Freeholder, 

'I'll WAITE. n. s. (some' fake it for a pasture, from 
tin; Dutch Atw//. Camden. Twaite, Norm. Fr. 
Kelliam.] Any plain p.arcel of ground, from which 
wood has been gruiibetl up, enclosed and converted 
into tillage: a northern word. 

It being II stony and inountuiuous conntrr, is not every 
where so fit for tillage or aieadow 5 but in several parts and 
parcels, as they arc marked bv nature, differing in form and 
(piaiity of soil, or otherwise enclosed by the iiihaliitiuits from 
tlic liarrcn waste of the fells, Mirli parts or iiiircels arc now 
and were of old ctdieil thwaits, sometimes with the addition 
of their quality; as BrarAcnlhumile, ot bisickcns or icm grow* 
ing there: Stouelhioaite, of rocks; Olid such likes. 

A’icoism and Biu It, Hist, of Cumberland, p. 14. 
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THWART.*^* a^. [^ 5 p^, Saxon; dmm. Tent, 
obliqnua; thftoery Icel. tramversus,‘oppositus. Sc- 

reaiiu .3 

1. Transverse; cross to something else. 

This die to several spheres thou inu8t,,Dscribe, 

Mov’d contraiy with ikvnrl obliquities. Mtiton, P. L. 

2. Perverse; inconvenient; mischievous. {thairSf 

Goth, iratus; Speop, Sax. tkwere, Icel. contrarius, 
rebellis. Serenius.] * 

If she must teem. 

Create her child of spleen; that it may live. 

And be a thieart disnatur’d torment to her. 

^taJctpearCf K, hear. 

Thwaht.* adv. [from the adjective.^ Obliquely. 

Yet whether Ihmrt of flatly it did lyte, 

The tempred stcelc did not into his brayAepan ^te. 

Spenter, F. Q, vi. vi. 30. 

To Thwaet. V, a. 

t. To cross; to lie or come cross any tiling. 

Swift as B shooting star 

In autumn thwart* the night. MUlon, P, L, 

Yon strenni of light, a thousand ways 
Upward and ilownward thwarting and .convolv’d. Thomtm. 

2 . To cross; to oppose; to traverse; to contravene. 
Some sixteen months and lunger might have stud, 

* If crooked fortune had not Uiwarled me. ^aktpeare. 

Lesser had been 

The thwarting* of your dispositions, if 

You had not shewM how you were dispos'd 

Ere they lack |H>wer to rross yon. Shaktpeare, Coriol. 

The understanding and will then never disagree#; for the 
proposfds of the one never thoaHed the inclinations of the 
other. SmUh. 

The rays both good and Imd, of equal pow’r, 

Each thwarting oUier innde a mingled hour. JDryden. 

In vmii did I the godlike youth deplore, 

The more I begg’d, they thwarted me the more. Additon. 

Tieptune aton’d, his wrath shall now refrain, 

Or thwart the synod of the gods in vain. Pope, Odpu, 

By thwarting juissions tost, by cares opprest, 

He found the tempest pictur’d in his breast. Foung. 

To Thwart. ». »i. To be in opposition to. 

It is easy to be imagined what reception any proposition 
shall find, that shall at iul thwart with these internal oracles. 

. ' Locke. 

THWA'RTiNo.i’ H. s. [from tkmrt.'] The act of 
crossing; the act of opposing. 

Socrates knew before he marnM her, that his Xantippe 
was a scold unsuflerible; yet he witting]^ did marry her, to 
exercise his patience, that, by the practice of enduring her 
shrewish heats, he might be able to brook all companies; 
the brawls, the scorns, the sophisms, and the ^ulancics of 
rude and unskilful men; the trettings, the ’uaarting*, and the 
excruciations of life. FeUhun, Be*, ii. 5 7. 

TiiWA'BTiNei.Y. adv. [from thvoarting.'] Oppositely; 
with opposition. 

Tkwa'htness.# ». s. [from th’mH.'l Untowardness; 
perverseness. 

Can any man be so unreasonable as to defend it lawful, 
upon some unkind usam or thwartne** of disposition, for a 
mrent to abandon auik forsake his child, or the ton to cast off 
nit parent? much less therefore may it be thus betwixt an 
hutbsind and wife: “ They two are one flesh.’’ 

Bp. Halt, Cate* of Conte. D. 4. C. a. 

To Thwite.# V. a. [Spitan, Sax.3 To cut, chip, 
or hade with a knife: used in the north, and is in 
ihe old dictionary of Huloet. 

A bow—full even ^ 

And k was painted vroll and thwUten. Chaucer, Bom, B. 933. 
Thwi'ttle.# fi. s, [hpinel, Sax. wh«ice our whittlet 
but thvBittk is the older English word. See To 
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Thwite.] a kind of knife: this is also a nortkhrn 
word. 

A Shefeld thwilel bare he in his hose. Chaucer, Beoe't Tale. 
THY. pronoun. [iSin, Saxon.] Of thcc; bclonp^ng 
to thoe; relating to thee: the possessive of thou. 
See Thou. 

Whatever God did say, 

Is all thp clear and smooth uninterrupted way. Cowley, 

Th’ example of the heavenly lark, 

Thy fellow poet Cowley mark. Cowley. 

These are thy works, parent of good. Milton, P. L. 

Thyse'lf, pronoun reciprocal. [% and sc^] 
r. It is commonly used in’the oblique cases, or follow¬ 
ing the verb. , 

Come high or low. 

Thyself and oflicc deftly show. ShcAnpeare, Madwth. 

It must and Shnll be so; content thytdf, ShtJespearc. 

2. In poetical or solemn Iangung 84 t is soiuctimcs used 
in the nominative. 

These goods thyself can on thytdf bestow. JJryden. 

Tuyine wood. n. s, A precious wood. 

The merchandize of gold and all thyiiie wood are departed 
from thee. Bcv. xviii. la. 

THYME, n. s. Ithm, Fr. ihpnm, Lat.] A jilant. 
The thyme hath a labiated flowe;, consisting of 
one lealj whose upper-lip is erect, and gent rally 
split in two, and the under-lip is divided into 
three parts; out of the flower-cup arises the puintal, 
arcompanieil by four embrios, which .iriorwanl 
become so many seeds, inclosed in u busk, which 
before was the flower-cup; to these marks must be 
added bard ligneous staiK% and the flowers gnihered 
into heads. Miller. 

No more, nw goats, shall I behold you cliaib 
The steepy cliffi, or crop the flow’ry thynw, DryJrii. 

Thy'my.# a^. [from thyme."} Ahoiiiiding with 
thyme. 

Guide my way 

Through fair Lyceum’s walk, the green retreats 
Of Academus, aud the thymy vale. 

Where oft inchanted with Socratic sounds 
llissus pure devolv’d his tuneful stream 
In gentler murmurs. Akendde, Pleat, of 1 mag. B. i. 

The scudding Imre 

Draws to her dew-spreiit seat, o’er Ihymy heaths, ,, 

A pth as gently waving. Mason, ling. Card. B. z. 

Ti'ab .'|'7 ». s. [tiarc, Fr. tiara, Lat. Dr. Joliii- 
Tia'ba. 5 son. — The Saxons luid cyp in a similar 
sense; and tiar is much older than the time of 
Milton, Dr. Johnson’s earliest authority.] A dress 
for the head; a diudcin. 

Ills [the pope’s] triple tiare and crownu evince the same. 

Sheldon, Mir, of Antichr. (t6l6,} p. 165. 
His back won turn’d, but not bis brightness hid; 

Of beaming sunny rays a golden tiar 

Circled his head. ' Milton, P.L. 

Tffis royal robe, and this tiara wore 
Old Priam, and this golden sceptre bore 
In full assemblies. Hryden, JEn. 

A tiar wreatji’d her head witli many a fold, 

Her waist was circled xvith a zone of gold. Pope. 

Fairer she seem’d, distinguish’d from the rest, 

And better mien disus’d, as better drest: 1 

A bright Sara round her forehead ty’d, . 

To juster bounds confin’d its risii^ pride. Prior, 

To TICE.'f* v.a. [from entice. Dr. Jol;nsoi).— 
This is an old English verb, and is also .used in 
Scotland. Mr. Chalmers observes, that Dr. John¬ 
son gives no derivatiim of entice, to which he 
refers free; and that the roots of both arc pro- 
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bably tahean, Sax. suadere* aoiicitare. Dr. Jamie- 
Mn notices Aw Saxon etymon, as also Fr. aUise)\ 
It^. tiKuiref accendere, together with the Arm. 
tis, a train, and Su. Goth, itcssa, to incite. But 
ii ist no doubt, merely an abbreviation of the old 
French eniicer, which is the oriffin, as I have sltewn, 
of our etaice."} To draw; to allured 
These two have He'd me hither to this place. 

TUui Andrmicut, 

What is in your lip 

To iicc the enamour’d soul to dwell with more 
Ambition, than the yet unwither’d blush « 

That spoils the innocence of mine? 

Beaum. and Ft. Coronation. 
Lovely enchanting language, sugar-cane, 

Honey of roses, whither wilt thou fly ? 

Hath some fond lover lic-'d thee to thy bane ? 

And wilt thou leave the church, and love a sty ? Herbert. 

Ti'cEMEifT.% ». s.'Qen/tccOTrw/, old French.] Allure¬ 
ment. Obsolete. * Hulocl, 

'TICK.'f* B. s. [This word seems contracted from 
ticket, a tally on which debts arc scored. Dr. 
Johnson. — It is certainly a contraction of ticket, 
the ancient word for trust, or score; which Mr. 
Malone considers to have been the token given 
by the creditor to the debtor, to ascertain the 
debt. “ You may swim in twcntic of their bontes 
over the water upon ticket." Dekker, Gull’s 
Hornebookc, irtop. “ Taking up arms and 
ammunition from the States Unitecl, with whom 
they went on ticket, and long .days of iiayment, 
for want of ready money for their satisfaction.” 
Heylin, Hist, of the Presbyterians, 1670. p. 437.] 

1. Score; trust. 

If thou hast the heart to try’t. 

I’ll lend thee back thyself awhile. 

And once more for that carcase vile 

Fight upon tick. Itudibrns. 

When the money is got into hands (hift have bought all 
that they have need of, whoever needs any thing else iiiu.-.t 
go on tick, or barier for it. iMckr. 

You would see him in the kitchen weighing the beef atul 
butter, paying ready money, that the maids might not run a 
tick at the market. Arhufhnot, J. Bull. 

2. Itique, Fr. trke, Dutch.] The louse of. dogs or 
sliecp. 

Would the fountain of your mind were clear again, that I 
might water an ass at itI had rather be a (irk in a slieeii, 
than such a valiant ignorance. Slutktprarr, Tr. and Versa. 

3. The case which hoMs the fcatlicrs of a bed. 

To Tick. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To run oil score. 

2. To trust; to score. 

The money went to the lawyers; council won’t lick. 

Arbuthnot. 

To TICK.# V. a. [likken, Dutch.] To note by 
r^ular vibration, .ns a watch or clock. 

Ido not suppose that the ancient clocks ticked or noticed 
the seconds. ToUet, Note on Shakip. IPiut. Tale, 

Tick.# n. s. [from the verb.] The sound made in 
ticking. 

its noise is more agreeable to the leisurely and constant tick 
of the death-watch ttap, Rent. p. 324. 

TfcKEN.*f *7 n. s. The same with tick. A sort of 
Ti'cKiNO. 3 strong linen for bedding. Bailey. 
Striped linen, or ticking*, or dyed linen. 

Bp. Berkeley, Queriif, § 53a. 
Dimities, tldeetu, checks, and the like stuiB. 

Guthrie, England, . 
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TI'CKET. ». *. [etiguet, Fr.] A token of any right 
or debt, upon the delivery of which admission is 
granted, or a claim acknowlcdg^. 

There should be a paymaster appointed, of special trust, 
which should pay every man according to his captmn’s iitket, 
and the account of the clerk of his band. Spenser. 

lu a lottery with one prize, a single ticket is only enriched, 
and the rest are all blanks. CMier on Envy. 

l4!t fops or fortune fly which way they will. 

Disdains ail loss of tirkel* or cudille. Ptyie. 

To Ti'cket.# V . a. [from the noun; tiqueti, Fr. 
ticketed. Cotgravc and Sherwood.] To distin¬ 
guish by a ticket. 

In that lottery a few glittering prizes, 1000, 3000, 10,000 
pounds among an infinity of blanks, drew troops of adventu¬ 
rers; who, if the whole fund had been equally ticketed, would 
never have come in. Bentley, Phil. Lips. $ 40. 


To TFCKLE. V. a. \titillo, Lat.] 

1 . To afil'Ct with a prurient sensation by slight touches. 

Dissembling courtesy! How fine this tyrant 

Can HcMe where she wounds. Shakspeare, Cymhelmr. 

The mind is moved in great veheiucncy only by lickUng seme 
parts of the Iwdy. Bacon. 

Tlicre is a swMtncss in good verse, which tickles even while 
it hurts; and no man can be heartily angry with him who pleases 
him ii^ainst his will. JOryden, 

It K R good thing to laugh at any rate; and if a straw cait, 
tiekle a man, it is an instrument of happiness. Hryden. 

2 . To please by slight gratifications. 

Dametas, that of ail manners of stile could best conceive of 
golden eloquence, being withal tickled by Muridorus’s praises, 
had bi^brain su turned, that he became slave to that which he 
that sued to lie his servant offered to give him. Sidney. 

Expectation tickling skittish spirits, 

Sets mI oa hazard. Shakspeare. 

Such a nature 

Tickled with good success, dbdains the shadow 

Which it treads on at noon. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

I cannot rule my spleen; • 

My scorn rebels, and tickles me within. * Hryden. 

Dunce at the best; in streets but scarce allow'd 
To lick/r, on thy straw, the stupid crowd. Hryden. 

A drunkard, the habitual thirst afier his cups drives to the 
tavern, though he has in his view the loss of health, and per¬ 
haps of thc^^oys of another life^ the least of which is such n 
good as he coiiresses is fiur greater than the of his palate 
with a glass of wine. , Locke, 

To I'lCKLK. V. n. To feel titilladon. 

He with secret joy therefore '* 

Did tickle inwardly in every vein. 

And his false heart, fraught with all treason’s store, 

Whs fill’d with hope, his purpose to obtain. Spenser. 


TI'CKLE.'f’ atij. [I know not whence to deduce the 
sense of this obi word.] Tottering; unfixed; un¬ 
stable ; uncertain; easily overthrown. 

The world is now ful likel sikerly. Chaucer, Mill, Tale. 
When the last 0 Neal beran to stand upon some M/e terms, 
this fellow, called baron of Dunganon, was set up to beard him. 

Sjtenser on Irdand. 

Thy hrad stands so /ic^/e on thy shoulders, that a milk-maid, 
if she be in love, may sigh it oC Shakspeare. 

The state of Normandy 

Stands on a tickle point, now they are gone. Shakspeare. 
Courtiers are but lidtle things to deal withal. 

Beaum. and FI. Buie a Wife. 
Ti'ckijsness.# n. s. [from tickle."} Unsteadinc&s; 
uncertainty. 

Hoard hath hate; and climinng, tikelnesse. 

^ Chaucer, Balade of Gode Cauvsmte. 

Fortune false—none feed 
To stand with stay, and forswearc ticklenesse. 

Mir , for Mag . p.439. 

Ti'ckler.# b. s. [from tickk.} One that tickles. 

Scott. 



TiD 

Ti^ocuva.# «. I. £firom iuMe.'l TTie act of acting 
aB^t touches; tiie act of pleasing by dight 
gratifications. 

Aspiring sons, 

Who with these hourly tkklingt grow 10 pleas’d, 

And wantonly ronceited of themselves. S.Jonton, S^nut. 

Ti'cklish. adj. [from tickle .2 

1. Sensible to titillation; easily tickled. 

The palm of the hand, ^ougb it hath as thin a skin as the 
other parts, }'et is, not tickliik, because it is accustomed to be 
touched. Baeon, Nat. Hist. 

3. Tottering; uncertain; unfixed. 

Irelund was a ticUuk and unsettled state, more easy to re* 
ceive distempers and mutations than England was. Bacon. 

Did it stand upon so tidittih and tottering a foundation as 
some men's fancy bath placed it, it would" be no wonder should 
it frc^ently vaiy. Woodward, Nat. Hitt. 

3. Dimcult; nice. 

How shall our author hope a gentle fate. 

Who dares most impndeiitiy not translate; 

It hud been civil in tlicse tkklieh times. 

To fetch his tools mid knaves from foreign dimes. Su^. 

Ti'crlinIiness. n, s. [from IkHish,'} The state of 
being ticklish. 

Ti'cKTACK.'f' n, s. [trictrac, Fr.j A game at tables. 
Sec also Tkicktrack. 

TiekdarL sets a man’s intentions on their guard. Errors in 
this and war cun be but'ohee amended, * 

Utdl, Hone Faeivtc, (1646,} p. 14^. 
And that tliosc pretended tnmitltg were chastised by their 
own army for new tumults, is not proved by a game at ikktack 
with words; Tumults and Armies, Armies and Tuqpilts; but 
leenib more like the method of a justice irrutionni than divine. 

Milton. Ekomnd. ^ 16. 

TID. adJ. [cybbep, Snx.] Tender; soft;.nice. 

Tr'DBiT. n. .’t. [tid anil bit.'] A dainty. 

To Ti'niiEK. 7 V* «• [from tid."] To use tenderly; to 
To Ti'ddle. 3 i,fondle. 

TIDE. n. s. [cib, cyb, Saxon ; tijd, Dutch aud Ice- 
Iniidick.] 

1. Time; season; while. 

There they al^t in hope tlieinselves to hide 
From the fierce heat, nnd rest their weary linihs' a tide. Spemer. 
They two forth passing. 

Receiv’d those two fair bridci^ their love’s delight. 

Which, at the appointed tidr. 

Each one did inmee bis hriile. Sjjrmer. 

What bath this day deserv’d, 

That it ill golden letter .should Ih; set 

Among the high tidet in the kaleiidar. Shtdsapeare, K. John. 

At New-year’s tide following the king Chose him master of 
the home. . Wotton. 

a. Alternate ebb and now of the sea. 

That motion of the water culleil tides is a rising and fulling 
of the sea: the cause of this is the attraction of tlie moon, ' 
whereby the part of the water in the great ocean whicli is 
nearest the moon, being most strongly nttractnl, is raised higher 
than the rest; and the part opposite* to it being least attracted, 
is also higher than the rest; and these two opposite rises of the ! 
surlace of the water in the greet ocean following the motion of I 
the moon from East to West, and striking against the large 
coasts of tlie continents, from thence rebound back again, and 
so n^e floods and ebbs in narrow seas and rivers. Locke. 

3. Commotion; violent confluence. 

, As in the tidet of people once up ^rc want not stirring 
winds to make them more rough, so this people tfld light upuii 
two ringleaders, “ Baeon, Hen. rJI, 

4, Stream; conrae. 

Thns art the ruins of the noblest man, 

Tliat etiir lived in the tide of times. Shaktpeare. 

The rapid currents drive 

Towards the retreating sea their furious tide. Milton. 

Ml let not all the gold which Tagus hides, 

Avpajia the sea in tributary tidet. 


TIB 

Be bribe sufficient to oorrupt thy brees^ 

Or violate with dreams thy peacdiil rest. ^ Drjfdtn. 

Continual tide 

Plows from tfa* exhilarating fount. JPUtipt, 

To TiD3E.*f* V. a. [from the noon.] To drive with 
the stream. 

They are tided down the stream of looseness. 

* Ftliham, Ret. ii. 8. 

Their images, the relicfcs of the wreck, 

Tom from the naked poop, are tided bock 

By tlie wild waves, and rudely thrown ashore. Dn/den. 

To Tide. v. n. To pour a flood; to be agitated by 

* the tide. 

W'heii, from his dint, the foe still backward shrunk. 

Wading within the Ouse, he dealt his blows. 

And bcut them, rolling, to the tiSng Humber. Philipt, 

Ti'deuaiv. n. s. [tide aud gate."} A gate through 
which the tide posses into a btison. BaiUy, 

T/oesmam. «. s. [tide and man.'\ A tidewaiter or 
customhouse officer, who walelies on board of 
mcrcliantiships till the duty of goods be paid and 
the ships unloaded. Bailey. 

Ti'drivaiteu. ». s. [tide and wtirV.] An officer who 
watches the landing of goods at the customhouse. 

Employmciiti will be la the bauds of Englislimeii; nothing 
left for Irishuieu but vicarages and lidemidcrt' (ilaccs. Smji. 

Ti'dily. adv. [from/rr/y.] Neatly; readily. 

Ti'uiness. «. s. [from//dy.] Noatnesa; rendiness. 

Ti'niiJtiS. w. s. [tibaii, S^oii, to lutjipen, to betide ; 
f/dradt', Iceliindick.] News; an account of somc- 
tiiuig that has happened; incidtmts related. 

When her eyes she 011 the dwarf bad set. 

And saw the signs that drmlly tidiugt spake. 

She fell to ground for sorrowful regret. Sjimse,. 

1 shall make my master glad wiUi these Udmgt. Shakspeare. 

Tiicy win 

Creiii niinilicrs of each nation to receive. 

With joy, the ti^ngs brought from heaven. Millott, P. I,. 

I’ortiiis, thy looks spenk somewhat of importance: 

What lidingi dbst then Itring? inethinks I see 

Unusual gladness ^mrkling in thy eyes. Alduon. 

The messenger of these glad tidings, by whom this eoveiiaiit 
of nici ey was proposed and ratified, was the eternal son of his 
bosom. Hogcfg. 

TI'DY.f* adj. [tidf, Icelnndick, frequens. The pri¬ 
mary ' sense is from the Sax. cib, tid^ season. 
Wklifie uses luhjid in this sense: “ tidtjul fruit.” 
James, V. 7. So tydigh. Tout, tempestivus, matti- 
rus.] 

1. Seasonable; timely. ^ 

If weather be faironiid tidk, thy grain 
Make spcediiic carriage, fur feure of a roinc. Tntser. 

What a hap had 1 , 

And what n tjfdk fortune, when my fate 

Flung me uiKin this bear-whelp 1 Bcatm.and FL Tim. Tmned. 

2. Neat; ready, [iidig, Su. Goth, decorus, decens.] 

Whenever by yon barley-mow-T pass. 

Before my eyes will trip the tidy lass. Ga^, Past. 

3. It seems to be here put by mistake or irony ior un~ 
tidy. Dr. Johnson. — Rather perhaps ironically 
for sn.nU. The word is applied to Falstaff. Tidy 
is used in the north, according to Grose, for mall. 

'' Thou whoreson tidy Bartholomew boaMig, when wilt thou 
leave fighting? SMspeare, Heu. JF. 

To TIE. V. a. [cian, njon, Sax.] 

1. To bind; to tasten with a knot. 

Tk the kine to the cart, and bring their calves home from 
them. I Sam. vi. 7. 

Thousands of men and women, ded together in chains, were, 
by the cruel Turiu, enforced to run as fait at tiuflr hones. 

Xnaties, ESst. 



TIE 


a. To knit; lo complicrte. 

We do not lie knot with ra intention to punle the argu¬ 
ment ; but the harder it it Hed, \n ihall iisel the pleasure more 
•ent ’bly when we come to loose it Surnct. 

3. To hold; to fasten; to join so as not eauly to be 
parted. 

In bond of virtuous love together tied, 

Toeether serv'd they, and together died. *' Fmr/aji;. 

The intermediate ideas tie the extremes to firmly together, 
and the probability is so clear, that assent necessarily follows it. 

TLocke. 

Certain theorems resolve propositions which depend on them, 
and arc as firmly made out from thence, as if tne mind went 
airesh over every link of the whole chain that ties them to first 
self-evident principles. Lodte. 

4. To hinder; to obstruct: with ttp, intensive. 

Death, that hath ta’cn her hence to make me wml, 

Tm my tongue, and will not let me speak. Skakepeare, 
Mclantius stay, . 

You have my promise, and my hasty word 

Kestrains my tongue, but tics uot up my sword. Waller. 

Honour and good-nature may lie up his hands; but as these 
would be very much strengthened by reason and principle, so 
without them they ore only instincts. AdiHsim. 

5. To oblige; m constrain; to restrain; to condne. 

Altliough they profess they agree with us touching a pre¬ 
script form of prayer to be used in the church, they nave de¬ 
clared that it shall not be prescribed as a thing whereunto they 
will tic their ministers. Hooker. 

It is Uie euwish tcrroiir of his spirit. 

That (lores nut undertake; he’ll nut feel wrongs 

Which tic liim to an answer. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Ciumot (ind make auy of the appropriate acts of wurahip to 
become due only to himself? cannot he tie us to perform tliciii 
to him? StiUmgftcif. 

They tic themselves so strictly to unity of place, that you 
never sec in any of thor plays a scene change in the middle of 
an act. Hrydcn, 

Not lied to rules of policy, you find 
Revenge less sweet than a forgiving mind. lirpim. 

No one seems less lied up to a form of words. Lorke. 

Tlie mind sliotdd, by several ridt's. I>e Hid down to this, at 
first, uneasy task ; n<e will give it facility. Locke. 

They ha\i.> no nneasx cx)ieet!itiuiis oi' what is to come, hut 
are ever lied down to the present muineut. Atlerburp. 

A healthy initn ought not to tic himself np to strict rules, 
nor to abstain from any sort of food in coimnuu use. 

Arhuthuot. 


6 . It may be ob.<cn’cd of //>, that it lias often tlie par¬ 
ticles up anil diwn joined to it, which arc, for the 
most part, little more than cniphaticul, and which, 
when united with this word, have at least con- 
sec|ucntiaily the same meaning. 

Tii.. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Knot; fastening. Sec Tye. 

2. Bond ; obligation. 

The rebels that had shaken off the great yoke of obedience, 


had likewise cast away the lesser tie of respect. Jiacon. 

No forest, cave, or savage den, 

Holds more pernicious beasts than men; 

Vows, baths, and contracts, they devise. 

And tell us they are sacred liet. Waller, 

3. A knot of hair. 

Thc wcll-swoln ties an equal homage clum. 

And dither shoulder has its share of fume. Young. 

Tier. w. s. [//ere, ticirCf old Fr. Dutch.^ A. 
row; a rank. ^ 

Fomovius, in his choler, discharged a tier of great ordnance 
amongst the thickest of them. KnoUes. 

Tierce. n.s. [fiers, tierder^ Fr.] A ve^l holding 
the third part of a pipe. 

Go now deny his Heree. B, Jonton. 

Wit, like tierce claret, when’t bepns to pall. 

Neglected lies, and’s of no use at all; 

But in its fiilt perfectioh of decay ' 

Turns vinegar, and comes again in play. Donet. 


TIG 

Ti'ehcet. n. s. [from Hers, Fr.] A triplet; Aree 
lines. 

TIFF. n. s. [A low word, I suppose without etymo- 

j • I, 

1. Liquor; drink. 

I, whom griping penury surrounds, 

And hunger, sure attendant upon want. 

With scanty oflkis, and small acid 

Wretched repast! niy meagre corps sustain. Fliitipj. 

2. A fit of peevishness or suilenncss; a })et. 

To Tiff. 0. n. To be in a pet; to quarrel. A low' 
word. 

To Tiff.’* v. a. lliffer, old French.] To dress; to 
deck. , 

Is the Miss under a force when she culls among her trinkets 
with curious toil to tiff herself out in tiic most engaging man¬ 
ner? ^ Search, Free Will, He. (1763,) p.98. 

Ti'ffany. II. s. liijffer, to dress up, old Fr. Skinner.] 
Very tliin silk. 

Die smoak of sulphur will not black a paper, and is com¬ 
monly used by women to whiten Hffankt. Brown. 

Tio.# n. s. [from tckati, Goth, to touch.] A play, 
in which children try to touch each oilier last. 
Tjge. ».[in architecture.] The shall: of a column 
from the astragal to the capital. Baikif. 

Ti'oer. «. s. \tigre, Fr. tigrit, Lnt.] A fierce beast 
of the leonine kind. 

When the blast of war Mows in your ear, 

Then imitate die action of the tiger: 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Approach thou like the mj^cd Russian bear. 

The arm’d rhinoceros, or Hyrcaniaii tiger ; 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Idudispeare, Macbeth. 

Ufs die steer 

At whose strong chest the deadly tiger hangs. 

E’er plow’d for him ? Thomson, Spring. 

T'lGHT.'f* adj. \diehU Dutch. Dr. Johnson.— 
From the Sax. fcian, to tie. Mr. H. Tooke. — In 
the Sax. fc^an, to bind, perhaps we see tlie true 
origin of the English light, as signifying neat, 
gencr<illy traced to Tent dir^t, solidus. It seems 
merely q. d. tied close, well knit. Dr. Jamieson.] 

1. Tense; close; not loose. 

If the centre holes be not very deep, and the j'ikes fill them 
not very the strength of the string will alter the centre 
holes. Moxnn, Mech, Ex. 

I do not like this running knot, it holds too tight; I mav be 
stiffed oil of a sudden. Arbuthnot, J. hull. 

Every joint was well grooved; an|[tbc door did not n:ov e on 
hinges, but up iiud down like a sash, which kept my closet so 
tight that veiy Utdc water come in. ‘ Sioifl. 

2. Free from fluttering rags; less than neat. 

O Thomas, I’ll make a loving wife; 

I’ll spin and card, and keep our children tight. (lap. 

Drest her again genteel and neat, 

And rather tight than great. Sw^i. 

3. Handy; adroit. 

My qt'®***’* * squire 

More tight at tills than thou. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

A tight maid, ere he for wine can ask, 

Guesses his meaning, and unoils the fiaA. Dtyden, Juv. 

The girl was a light clever wench as any. ArOuthmt. 

Tioiix.# pret. of To tie. Obsolete. 

And thereunto a great lone chune he tight. 

With whkli he drew him form even in bis own despight. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

To Ti'ghtek. V. a. [from light.^ To sli-aiten ; to 
make close. 

Ti'ghter. n. s. [from tighten.'] A riband or string 
by which women straiten their cloaks. 
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Ti'oUfxtir.’f’[from iight.1 

I. Ooiely; Aot IookIv., 

9. /Meatly; not idly; briskly; cleverly; adroitly. 

Hold, firrab, bear you theMsIcttcK^w^/^; 

Soil, like my pinnace, to these golden snores. 

SkaJapean, M. H'. sf WMtor. 
Handle your pruuiog-knife with dexterity: iigUfy, I say, 
go HgUlp to your business; you have cost me miira. 

Dryden, Dtm Seiatt. 

Tj'ohtness. n. s. [from tigkt .2 

1. Closeness; not looseness. 

The bones are inflexible^ whieh arises from the greatness of 
the number of corpuscles that compose riiem, and the firmness 
and tightneu of their union. Woodward oh Fomk, 

2. Neatness. ^ 

Ti'oresb. n. s. [from tiger .1 'lie female of tlie 
tiger. 

It is reported of the rigrcts, that several spots rise iiHier skin 
when she is angiy. Additou. 

Ti'qrish.# atl;. [from ftg^cr.3 Resembling a tiger. 

Let this thought thy tigritk courage pass. 

Sidney, Aetro^, and SleUa. 

TiKR.'f' ». s. [iikf Swedish; Me, Dutch; iique, Fr.] 

1. The louse of dogs or sheep, Tick. 

Lice and ti&et are ored by the sweat close kept, and some* 
what arefied by the hair. Baam, Nat. Uvd. 

2. A dog; a cur. [tijkf Rnnick, a little or worthless 
dog.] 

Avannt, you curs 1 — 

Hound or spaniel, brnche or lym. 

Or bobtml tike, or trundlo 4 ui. l^akipeare, K. Lear. 

You’re a dksembling Hke/ 

To your hole again 1 £. Johioh, Staple of Newt. 

3. A clown; a vulgar person; a blunt or queer fel¬ 
low : a northern word. 

If you can like 

A Yorkshire tike. H. Carey, Kc Wonder, i^. (1736.) 

TILE. fi. s. [tijle, Saxon; tegel, Dutch: iuile, Fr. 
tegola, Italian.] Thin plates of baked day us^ to 
cover houses. 

The roof is all tile, or lead, or stone. iBacon, Nat. Hitt. 

* Earth turned into iuick serveth for building as stone doth: 
end the like of tile. Bacon, Vhyt. Bern. 

In at the window he climbs, or o'er the lilrt. Milton, P. L. 
Worse than all the clatt’ring tilet, and worse 
Than thousand naddert sras the poet’s curse. Dryden. 

Tile pins made of oak or fir they drive into holes made in the , 
plain (MM, to hang them upon their lathing. Mojcon. 

To Tile. v. a. [ii'om the noun.] 

1. To cover with tiira. 

Moss groweth cdii^y upon ridges of houses tileil or thatched. 

• Bacon, Nat. Hitt. 

Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
31 irtt raise a bouse above two stories; 

A ^ck ode wou’d slate; a catch 

Woo'd tile, an epigram wou’d thatch. Smft, Mineell. 

2. To cover as tiles. 

Plha tafters of my body, bone. 

Being sf^ with yoo,the muscle, sinew and vein, 

Whira (Me,this house, will come again. Donne. 

Ti'ler. n. si [iui/isr, Fr. from riVc.] One whose trade 
is to cover houses with tiles. 

A ^Hemish 'ltfer, falling fVom the top of a house upon a 
Sponioid; killed hta>; the next of the blood prosecuted his 
death; 1:^ when be wis offered pecuniary recomprace, nothing 
would mm him but far taiionu: whereupon the judge sud to 
him, he should go up to the top of the house, and then fall 
dosni' u|wa the tiler. Bacon, Apophth. 

Ti'uliro. u. s, [from ftfe.] The roof covered with 
tileiB. * 

T^' went imn the house>top, and let him down through 
thehw vrith an couch before Jesus, St, Lake, v. 19. 
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Tiii.'f* n. s. [tul, Fers. bursa sartonim, aeti pent, in 
quft digitaHa, (tcum, fila, condunt Lye.] Amoni^'- 
Imx in a shop; a tiller. 

They break up counters, doors and tUb, 

And Irave the empty chests in view. Swift. 

Tlhtt.’f’ [cil» Saxon. Dr. Johnson.—Mr. 
Home Tooke has said, that we always use from 
(andyi-on only) for the heginmt^ either of time or 
maion : but ror the termination we apply some¬ 
times to, and sometimes till : to, indifferently either 
to place or time ; but till to time only, and never to 
place. Thus we may say, from mom to night, or 
from morn till night: but we cannot say, from 
"Furkey fill England. Div. of Purley, i. 348. — 
Mr. Tooke bad forgotten our old language and 
knew not that till js commonly used in the sense of 
lo, in the north of England. “ They all gou home 
til Athens.” Chaucer, Kn. Talc. Dr. son 
wus also a stranger to this employmen&'j;;j !tlic 

t. I o ttie time of. 'OQ 

Unhappy sinve,"and ppil to a bell, ' W^ 

Unhappy till the lust, tne xind releasing kiicll. Cowley 

2. To. North. Rap, and Grose. 

She that buylded a college royal! to tlie honour of the name 
of Crist Jhesu, and lefte till her cxccutours another to lie _ 
buylded to maynteyn his faytb and doctrine. * 

Bp. Fuller, Senii. 

Throughout Lent she restrayned her appetyte tyl one incle 
and ifl one fysshe on the day. Ihiii. 

Till now. To the present time. 

Pleasure not known till note. AlUtou, P. I,. 

Till then. I'o that time. 

The earth till then was desert. Milton, P. I,. 

Till, conjunction. 

1. To the time when. 

Woods and rocks had cars 
To rapture, iUl the savage clamour drown’d 
Both harp and voice. Milton, P.L. 

The unity of place we neither find in Aristotle, Horace, or 
any who have written of it, tilt in our age the French pu«;ts 
first made it a precept of the stage, Diydeii, 

2 . To the degree that. 

Meditate so long tiU you make some act of prayer to God, 
or glorilication of him. Bp. Taylor. 

To this strange pitch their high assertions flew, 

IHU Nature’s self scarce look’d on them as two. Cowley. 

Goddess, spread thy reign till Isis elders reel. Pipe. 

To Till.*!" e. a. [eiliau, Saxon ; teelen, Dutch.] 

1. To cultivate; to husband: commonly uaed of the 

husbandry of th *plow. ^ 

This paradise I ^ve thee, count it thine. 

To Idl, and keep, and of the fruit to cat. Milton, P. L. 

Send him from the garden forth, to till 
The ground whence be wns taken. MUlon, P. L. 

The huslmndman tiUeih the ground, is employed in an 
honest business that is- necessary in life, and very capable of 
being mode an acceptable servkc'unto God. Law. 

2 . To procure; to prepare. [This is the primary 
meaning of the Sax. verb tilian.] 

Nor ^nbws he how to di^ a wcU, 

Nor neatly drcMe a spring : 

* Nor knows a trap or snare to tUl. W. Browne, Shep. Pyie. 

Ti'llable. a^. [from till.'} Arable; fit for the 
plow. 

The tidiMe fields fre so hilly, that the oxen can hardly take 
sure Ibotii^. Carew, Sarv. of Cornwall. 

Ti'llage. n. s, [from till.} Husbandry; the act or 
practice of plowing or culture. 

Tillage will cnaUa me kingdom for. corn for the natives, and 
to spare for exportation. Bacon. 
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tncitethom to impton Ao mae of thdr countor, to re> 

»»«r Ae Iwl to rwjwdy tfo wi^. 

Jtfwon on tfrfMeafion. 

Biddie laborioiM hiiui, ^ 

VkoMhorden'dlnuidt did lone in tiOlw toil, ™ 

Nwlaet tte promM'd bamit of die oou. Hryden, 

That thate mi VUage Momo indoatet; but whether be* 
ftoired on dQ, or only upon aome parti of that earth, at alio 
what lert of that wai, ii notexprened. Waodward. • 

Tf^UJCB.’t* n, t. [from tUt,"} 

H. Husbandman; ploiuhnum.. 

They bring in lea-iana partly after (hair neemeii to the 
places, and by the tooi husbandry of the tiller, Carew. 

Abd WBi a keeper oT iheep, but Cain wai a tiller of the 
groupd. Gen. ir. 3. 

The wonn that mwi the ripeniog ftuit, lad gueit 1 
Cmker or locust burtfiil to infest 
The blade; while huiki^ude the dlfer’s carc^ 

And eminence of want dutinguishei the year. Prior. 

2. 'Die rudder of a boat. 

3. The horse that cocs in the thill. Prqierljr thitter. 

4. A till; a small mrawer. 

Search her calnnet, and thou ihalt find 
Each tiller there with love-epittles lin’d. I>ryden,Jue. 

5. A young timber-tree in a growing state: a tech- 

nicu wora with woodmen. Mason. 

This they usually make of a curved tiller. ■ 

£vefyn, A iii. ch. 4. f 39. 

Ti'u.YrALLY.*f*7 adv. [a hunting phrase borrowed 
Ti'llyvaliey. ^ from the French, ^ a hilUmt et 
vaUecy, Vcncrie de Jacques Fouilloux, 1585. foL 12. 
Douce.] A word used formerly when any thing 
said was rejected as trifling or impertinent. 

Am not 1 coniangiuneous? am not I of her blood? tillo^ 
eaUey, lady! Shaktpeare, Tw. NigU. 

Sir John, never tell me; your andent swaggerer 
comes not in my doors. Shaitpeare, Hen, IF. 

Ti'lman. r. s. Itill and nuzR.] One who tills; an 
husbandman. 

Good shepherd, good tilman, good Jack and good Gil, 
Makes husband and huswife thdr coffers to fiL Tuiter. 

TILT.*f* R.S. [e;^lb, Saxon; tialdf Icel. tentorium te- 
gumentum navis; iialldot tentorium figere, aulzum 
exstruere. Serenius.] 

I. A tmit; any support of covering overhead. 

The roof of linnen. 

Intended imr a shelter! 

But the rain made an ass 
Of tilt and canvas. 

And the snow, wMdi you know is a mcltcr. Denhum. 

2. The cover of a Ix^ 

It is a small vessel, Uke in proportion to a Gravesend tiU- 
boat. Sandyt. 

The rowing crew. 

To tempt a fere, dotbe all their tiU$ in blue. Gry, 

3. A military game at which the combatants run 
against eaciKotlier with lances on horseback. 

His itbdy is his aitt<yard, and his loves 
Are braaen images of canonised saints. Skaiipeare, Hen, IV. 

He talks as fendliariy of John of Gaun^ as if he had been 
sworn brother to him; and he nevm: mw him but once in the 
tilt-yard, and then he broke his head. Shektpeare, Hen. IK, 
Images representing the forms of Hercules, Apollo, and 
Duma, he placed In the ritf.yard at Constantinople. Knoliet. 

The mousals of Hippolyte the queen. 

What mb and tounHys at the feaM were seen. Dryden, 
In tiilf anAtoumamenti die valiant strove, 

By glorioni deeds to purdwie Emma’s love. Prior, 

4. A thrust. 

His nuda^ seldom disniissed the ferrigner, dll he had en¬ 
tertained him with the sbuighter m two or mree of hit li(^ 
VOI» T. 
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subjects^ idiom he Wf destrously potto death widi tiiciflior 

his lanto. Mtiton, PreeMbr. 

5. Inclination forward: 1^ die vessel is a tilt, when it 
is incliped that the liquor m^r run out [from tUlen, 
Dutch. See the veri).] 

To Tut. a «. [from die noun.] 
f. To cover like a tilt of a boat. 

2. To poiQt as in dits. 

Aiax interpos’d * 

Hit seven-fold shield, and screen’d Laertes’ son. 

When the insulting Trojans us’d him sore 

^th tiied mean. PMii/w. 

Mow horrid slaughter reigns, 

Sons against fethers tiU the fatal lance, 

Careless of duty, imd their native grounds 

Distun with kincHid blood. PkH^. 

3. [tiUen, Dutch.] To turn up so as to run out; as, 
the. barrel is/s/frd,- that is, leaned forward. 

To Tilt.*!” 0. r. 

1. To run in tilts'or tournaments^ 

To describe races and games 

Or tilting fiiniitur^ emblazon’d shields. Milton, P, L, 

2. To fight with r^iers. 

Frienu all but even now; and then, but now— 

Swords out and tUtmg one at other’s breasts. 

In apposition bloody. Shaktpeare, Othello, 

Sbow’ring the watch grows out of fiuhion wit: 

Mow we set up for tilting in the pit. 

Where ’tis agreed by bullies, chick^hearted, 

To Sight the ladies nr^ and then be parted. Dryien, 

It is not yet the feshkm for women of quality to tift. Co tti er. 
Satire’s my weapon, but Fm too discreet 
To run a muck, and ti/T at riti I meet. Pope. 

3. To rush as in combat; to strike as in combat. 

There stood a pile 

Of Bgiri rocks, torn from the neighbouring iil^ 

And with waves, against whose naked breast 

The suges tUted. ^ Browne, Brit. Pott. AiL S. i. 

Some say the spirits tilt so violently, that tb^ make boles 
where tiiey strike. Collier. 

4. To play unsteadily. 

The floating vessel swam 
Uplifted; and secure with beaked prow 
Rode tiUing o’er the waves. Milton, P, L. 

The fleet swift tilling o’er the surges flew, 

1111 Grerian difll appear’d. Ptipe, Odyu. 

5. To foil on one side. 

As the trunk of the body is k^ from tUting forward by the 
muscles of the back, so from feinng backward by those of the 
belly. Grew, Catmol, 

Ti'i.T£R. r. s. [from tiU .2 One who tilts; one who 
fights. 

A puiiny tiller, that spurs his hone on one side; breaks his 
staff bke a noble goose. t Shaktpeare, Aiyoutite iL 

He us’d the only antique philters, 

Deriv’d feom old neroick tatert. ^ HuHkrat. 

If war you chuse, and blood must needs be spilt here. 

Let me alone to matrii your tiller. GranmUe. 

TiLTH.-f* R. s. [from till ; Sax. afiS.] Husbandry'; 
culture; tillage; tilled ground; cultivated lanjd. 
Dr. Johnson has mistakenly cemsidered die word in 
Milton as an adjective; which Mr. Mason also has 
remarked. 

Bourn; bound of land, tilth, vinward, none; 

No use of metal, com, or wine^ or oi^ ShtAef^are, Temnetl^^ 

Her plenteous womb • 

ExpressethitsfuIltiAA and husbandry. Ilryden. 

Give the fallow luds thmr seasons and thrir,^. 

He behdd a field, 

Part arable and tiM; whereon were sheaves Soenter F. Q. 
New reap’d. ’ 

T01B¥R.t ».. tnmb™, S».Je ^ 

-DUlid; ttmiman, Gou. the utber. Sudt^are. 

I. Wood fit for building. 

floss. Maum,P.L. 
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BaiMtfiHmwveavih^aiidaMliKna dume. Spenur. 

• W t.d w Dodhp of dw ao'-flodon dodi equal Enguod for 
•jil^ljljwdfcw ffaeMr ohcrewithrta build them ; but there mum be 
s jairiEororidenee iihs 4 that our fhinr^Mrr be unnecec 
■ard^ meal^ Bacon, Aik.toVWuN, 

The (traw oaa laid below, 

Of chip# and sere wood waa the lecoad row; 

diird of greeni, and thiiier newlv ftll'd. Dr^den. 

There are banlly any conntiiei tnat are deiUttte of (rni&er 
of th^ own growth. Woodward. 

Upon there wallt they plant quidk and timber tree*, which 
thrive exceedingly. JUdrtimer, HuAmdry. 

Who set the twigs, shall he remember. 

That is in haste to sell the tmSerf , 

And whm shall of thy woods remain, 

Exc^t the box that threw the nudn? • Prior. 

a. The main trunk of a tree. « 

We take 

!Rrom every tree, l(q>, baric, and part o'die Umber, 

And though we leave it with a root thus ha&t, 

'. The air will drink the sap. ' ^tAtpeare. 

3. The main beams of a &brick. 

4. Materials, ironically. 

Such dispositions are the very errors of human nature, and 
vet they are the fittest timber to make politicks of, ^e to 
knee twiAer, that is eood for ships to be tossed, but not for 
houses that shall stand firm. Bacon. 

7 b Ti^kbzb. o. ft. [from the noun.] To light 011 a 
tree. A cant word..,. 

The one took up in a thicket of brush-wood, and the other 
Hailsrsrf upon a tree hard by. VEetrange. 

To Ti'mbeb. v.a. To fonush with beams or timber. 
Ti^iiBEMD.*f* or^. |%romftm 5 err fsm^r^Fr.] Built; 
formed; contrivfd. 

His bmk ia itoudy limber^J, and his {dlot 
Of wy expert and Mprov’d aHowance. Shaktpeare, OMeEs. 
A goocHy Hmier^d fidlow ; 

Valiant, ho doubt. > Beatm. and PI, Mad Lover. 

' He left die succession to h:s second son; not because he 
thought him the best limbered to support it. WoUon. 

Many heeds that undertake leeiwng were never squared 
nor timerM for k. Broom, Valg. Err. 

Ti'mbebsow. n.s. A worm in wood; perhaps die 
wood louse. 

Divers ereatares, diougfa they be loathsome to take, are of 
this Und; as earth worms, timbenowe, inmls. Bacon. 

TI'MBREL.'f' n. s. [Dr. Johnson ^ives the French 
timtre, as die derivadon. But timbre means the 
beUof a cloch; or a hall-belL Timbrel is perhaps 
a corrupUon of fam&otsr, or tambomine, written 
also timburine.'] A kind of musical instrunicntt 
played by pulsation. 

Tne demsels they delight, 

When they thrir timbreh smittu 

And therounto dance end carol sweet. Spemer, EpUM. 
In their hands sweet Hmhrdt all upheld on higbt. Spenser. 
Pnke sridi timbreb, oigeiis, flutes; 

Pndse with violins imd lutes. Saniyt, Paraph, 

Far her throuA Egypt's fnntfol clime renowifd, 

IM WfW^ng Mlw bear the timbrel sounds Po^, Statiue. 

Ti'mereixed.# a^. firom ttoUireli} Sung to t^e 
sound of the Jjmbrek 
In tain with UnArelPd anthems dark 

I J^toled soraerers bw kfia worshipt tik. 


would dervi. ^ 


MiUon, Ode 


him, be shoal# n. s. See TAKSouniHE. 
down upon thc>{;,(isii, cuna, Skk. fiwn, Icel. Erse; 
Ti'uno. ». s. . 

tiles. eC duradoa. * ' 

Thay went upon tb^ dWMioai as set'ept by enriiiun pambk 
the with hk couch’^iHiiw Of opoum, ii that vddbh ssost 
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TUsw it like a fiadaonsUe keit. - - 

Tfmt ^|Ktly diaices Ida pardne gueat hy the hand. 

Bat wim Ms armt outetfetdi’d, ea be would fly. 

Grasps the incomer. Shabpeara, TreiL and Oeu. 

Cram vdmt come may, 

7 lBmj||d the hour runs throuA'the ron^ekday. ShAspaare, 
NolwU polished amber, elwou^ it send IbrtB a groes «x- 
helemeik, be found a long (her mfoctive upon the exactest 
scale. "Sf Broom, VtA.Err. 

^ Time, which consisted! of parts, can be no pert of mfinite 
duration,’ or of eterni^; for then there wmild be infinite 
time pM to-day, which to-morrow will be mpre than infinite. 
Time is one thing, and infinite durgdon is ancaher. fb-eag), 

2. I^ace of time. 

Daniel desired that he would |^e him Hme, and that he 
would shew him the interpretation. Dan. ii. id. 

If a law be enacted to condnue for a certun time, when 
that time is elapsed, the law ceaseth withoitt any farther al^o- 
gation. White. 

He for the time remain'd stupidly good. MUtou. 

No Sme is allowed for digressioofi Swift, 

3. Interval. 

Pomanders, and knots of powders, you may have conthmally 
in your hand; whereas penumes you can take but at Hmet. 

Bacon, Nat. Hint. 

4. Life considered as employed, or destined to em¬ 
ployment. 

A great devourer of his time, was his agency for men of 
quality. Pell, lAfe of Hammoud. 

Ail ways of holy living, all instances, and all kinds of virtue, 
lie open to those who arc masters of themselves, their time, 
and their fortune. Law. 

5. Season; proper time. 

To evety tnii^ there is a season, and a time to every purpose. 

Ecchu. lii. 1. 

They were cut down out of fiier, whose foundation was 
overflown with a flood. Job, xxii. iA. 

He found nothing but leaves on it; for the time of was 
not yet. St, Mar. xi. ly. 

luiowing the time, that it is high time to awake out of sleqi. 

_ Aoiu.xiii. 11. 

short were her marriage joys; for in die prime 
Of youth her lord expir’d before hb time. Dryden. 

I nope I come in time, if not to make. 

At lea^ to save your fortune and your bohour. Dryden. 

The time wUl come when we shall be forced to Imne our 
evil ways to remembrance, and then conuderadno will uo us' 
little good. _ CaJtamy, Serm. 

6 . A considerable space of duration; continuance; 
process of lime. 

Fi^t under him, there’s plunder to be had; 

A captain b a very gainful trade: 

And when in service your best ^ys are spent. 

In time you may command a regiment. Dryden, Juv. 

In Ume the mind reflects on its own opontions about the 
ideas got by sensation, and thereby stores itself widi a new set 
of idea^ ideas of reflection. Locke. 

One imagiD^ that the terrestrial matter which k showered 
down along with laia enlarges the bulk of the earth, and that 
it will in Ume bun aU 'diiii^ under ^ound. Woodward, 

I have resolved to take lime, and, in qnte of all imsfintunes, 
to write you, at intervaU, 'a loqg Mter. . Swjft, 

7. Age; part of duradon distinct feom other parts, 

1%ey shall be given into hk hand undl a time anA tbnee. 

Dan.'m, ay. 

If we should impute the heat of die season unto the co- 
operadon of any stars with die suq, it seems more fovourable 
for onr Mnim to aicr^ dip same unto the consteHadon «I40. 

, v' Bropm, Votg, Err. 

The way tp plenso bringfito imitate nature, tM Mets and foe 
punters, in ancient timet, and in the best age^ nave studied 
her. M Otyden, Dofrmmy. 

8. Paattiine. 4s 

Iwas the man in th’smon when rime was. Sbtkimwe. 

9. Ecnr^ time. In this sense time seems, n Mr.Bag* 

shavr idso has bqrboroitsfy aBmlofsd like 

pfen^'fer Bay forites moi^h: 
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« l^unr iroicbb lniA^ihigr'^e6di« tim^ utought 
ftii| 4 >t Kve bM, iij|i|^ ^agte.” Pref. to huOdlect. 
^%ngL Wwm •' 

Stu^y Bonrortb fi^d, thou^ he came'Mme eno^ to 
trwliit'fifii, yM he staid long eno^.to endangw i^ JlMora. 

MWiowledge repemaaoeand anioresbrletaDedience 
to he one tine or other neitiaiiuy, th^ iai(giae it is time 
eiiesvhyet<to set about these wnes. 

16;‘'Time eonsidered aa affiirdinff opportunity. * 

‘ ’iTho earl lost no time, but inarched day and nkht. Oarenden, 

He continued his delights tilt all the enemus* horse were 

r {dttsed throu^ his quarters; nw.did then pursue them b any 
time. , Clarendon. 

I would ask any man that means to rment at his death, 
how he knows he shall have an hoar's time tor it. 

•1 <"• Wh. Duty ef Man. 

Time is los^ #faid> never will renew, 

WUle we too fkr the pleasbg path pursue, 

Surv^ing nature. Dryden, Vhrg. 

11. Particular qualitv of some part of duration. 

Comets, importing cWge of timer and states, 

Brandidi your ctystal tresses in tiie sky. . Shaktpeare. 

All the prophets in thmr age, the timer 
Of great Messiah sing. ^ MiUon, P.L. 

If any reply, that the timer and manners "of men will not 
bear such a practice, that is an answer firom tiie mouth of a 
professed time server. South. 

12 . Particular time. 

GiVe order, that no sort of person 
Have, any time, recourse unto the princes. Shaitpearr. 

when that company died, what time the fire devoured two 
hundred and fifty men. Num. xxvi. lo. 

The worst on me muft light, when time shall be. 

Milton, P.L, 

A lime will come whesi my maturer mule, 

In CsBsar’s wan a nobler theme shall chuse. Dryden. 

These reservdrs of snow they cut, distributing them to several 
shops, that from time to time supply Naples. AtUiton. 

13. Hour ofHshildbirtli. 

She intended to stay till delivered; for she was srithin one 
month of her time. Clarendon. 

The first time I saw a lady dressed in one of these petticoats, 
I blamed her for waHciug abroad when she was so near her 
time ; but soon I fiiund all the modish part of the sex as far 
gone as herself. AdOton, Spert. 

14. Repetition of any thing, or mention with reference 
to repetition. 

Four timet he cross’d the cor of night. Milton, P. L. 

Many times I have read of the tike attempts b^un, but 
never of any finished. , Heylhi. 

Eveiy single particle would have a sphere of void space 
around it many hundred thousand million million timet bigger 
than the dimensions of that particle. Bentley. 

Lord Oxford, I have now the third time mentioned in this 
letter, expects you. Swifts 

15. Musical measure. 

Muack do 1 hear 1 

Mb, ha! keep time. How sour sweet musick is 

When time is broke, and no proportion kept. Shaktpeare, 

You by the help of tune und time 
Can make that song whidi was but rhime. Weller. 

On their esalted wings 
To tbe_ celestial orbs (bey climb. 

And with the harmonious spheres keep time. Beuhasa. 

Heroes who o'hrcome, or die. 

Have their hearts bung extremely high i 

. The strmgs ^of which m bfUtle’i neat 

' Agsunst their very corslets bent4 
Km time with their own trumpet’s measure. 

Anil yield them i^ost excessive pleaiure. 

Jh Timk.^v, a. {nx>m the npun.^ ^ 

i. To adapt to the, time^ to Wng or do at a proper 

timR.'’” 2 

TWhIs ho grntn wiidra tItttiweU to time the baimiings 
and onsets of tiimgs. Bacon, Bat. Hitt. 


Tiu 

It b hard to believe that where Us most humamuidndes 
were efibrded, they shduld AU want the adriuitage ef the 
congrumii tirn'i^gf to ^ve them thor due wdght and eOcai^. 

, * " ‘ . Hammond. 

The iitidni of tidhgs u a midb pout in the dupateh of all 
a&iri, L'Ettrange. 

Thh ^^ to have a virtue out of season. 

Mercy b good, but kings mistake its titmi^. Dryden. 

A man\ conrigtion should be strong/ and so well timed, 
that worlfiy advantages may seem to ha^no shore m it. 

AMuaa- 

2. To rpgulate as to time. 

To the same purpose old Epopeus spoke, 

Who ovvlook’a the oars, and tim’d tiie stroke. AdditoH. 

3. To measure harmonically. 

He was a thing-of blood, whose eveiy motion 
Was tim’d with dj-ing cries. Shaktpeare, Coriol. 

Ti'mefui.. adj. {time mAJuULl Seasonable; timely; 
eaAy. 

If thb arch Mlitidan find in his pupils any remorse, any 
feeliiig of God’s future judgements, he persuraes them that 
God hath so great neeii of men’s souK that he vrill accrot 
them at any tune, and upon any condition; intoruptmg, m 
hb vigilant endeavours, all ofibr of tmem return towards 
God, Batey^, Hitt, tf the World. 

Ti'mekeefeb.# ‘fn.s. A watch or clock that keq}8 
Ti'mepiece. 5 8 °°^ 

Thb rate will now be used for finding the longitude by the 
tmeJeeeper. Cook and King’s Voyage. 

Messieurs Wales and Bailey made observations on Drake’s 
Island to ascertmu the latitude, longitude, and for putting the 
time,pieeet or watches in motion. rock’s Voyage. 

Ti'MELEss.*f* adJ. [from time.'] 

1. Unseasonable; ^ne at an improper time. 

Nor fits it to prolong the heavenly feast 
T'meleu, indecent, Iwt retire to rest. ^ope% Odytt. 

2. Untimely; immature; done before the pn^r 
time. 

A'pack of sorrows, which would press you downjl 
If unprevented, to your timelett grave. Shakg)eare. 

Noble Gloster’s death. 

Who wrought it with the king, and wbo perforn^d 
The bloody office of his limdett end. Shaktpeare, Bieh, II, 
O wither’d, timelett ronth; are all thy promises. 

Thy goodly growth ofnonours. come to this? 

Beaum. and Ft. DonJb. Marr, 

3. Endless. 

[They I bcadlong rush 

To timelett night and chaos, whence they rose. 

Young, Bwht Th. a. 

Ti'melessly.* adv. [from timelest.] Before the 
natural time; unseasonably. 

0 fairest flower, no sooner blown but blasted. 

Soft silken primrose, fading timekstiy. Miltou, Ode. 

Ti'meliness,* n. s. [from timety.] The state or cir- 
ouinstance of being timely. Scott. 

Ti'MELV.-f* ad(j. [from time.] 

1. Seasonable; sufficiently early. 

The west glimmers with some streaks ot day. 

Now qnirs the latcd traveller apace 

To gain the timely inn. Shaktpeare, Mmebelh. 

Happy were 1 in my timely death; 

Could all my travels warrant me they live. Shaktpeare. 

Lest heat should hinder us, hWtimely care 
Hath unbeiought provided. Mdton, P. L. 

I’ll to my diBige, 

And show my duty by my timely care, Dryden. 

2. Keeping measure, time, or tune. Not^l^ use. 

And many bards, that to the trembling chord 

Can tune their timely voices cunningly. Scienter, F. Q. 

Ti'mely. adv. [from time.] Knriy; soon. 

% The ifts i’ th^ast are soft, and thanks to you. 

That call’d me timetier than my puipose hither. Shaktpeare. 

Sent to forewarn . -5., • 

Us timely of what else mqd>t be our loss. ASlIHQP. L. 

M a 
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■I. Wp jl jMj)y4»ilw€WPdiBg witjhua t . 
Bl^.ilg^^tk««M.tiuni«aapitdont, frier, 

Ti'JlifelUims. n. i. (time aad fkaee.'y One who 
, «piji| 4 iM vtith {treiwdii^ ifiink^ 

tb* mppUnli fo tha paopK caU tbm . 
T^mSflmein, flatlpw^ fiMf to n yjoww. Shrikipeare. 

TPlOaERTXB.# Ibl.' (H^ ktlid MtIW.] wlio 

jiBMnly oompliM widi prieURtpti'*^ ... 

HutlAkh politidb eaaiime-mrten do for eartUr,«irai»- 
miirill oo fer J|p. Sril, CoeteS^ B. 4 . 

Trium e m , ooretoui, ilUMUM penecnton, not lorm of 
AottvA. 

$. (time «inl scute.'} M^n com- 
pUs9<Sii^ Rrith prewnt power. 

bf tWBpiitt.ud rt w Q if rwi ig, idiick are but two 
wgAjte tM. Mune tmng, abandon tu church of En^and; 
ma will podim confiHwn. , %Si»itk. 

TFlflD. a^. (timide, Fr. timidus, Lat.] Fearful; 

liBMllQbft witatingjoouragie; wauting boldneaa. 

Piahf M die triisaqiih o’er the thiid hare. TRoaiMa. 

TilfFpiTT.T n. t, (iimiditd, Ft, tmidUas^ Lat from 
timid.} FeaxiulneaB; tiffioroaineM: hi^tual taw- 
ardioe. 

Ttais in the field the rpjall hoit did itaod, 

Kcm&intiog andar haw dmidifir, 

Bat ready bent to me their running hand 
Agldaitai e fiiree of fiwren aneniUL' ' 

Mir.far Me^ (tfilo^ p> 8a;3* 
The bm figwad pmMahiiid^ and damfify mm hi tfanjier. 

Bnmt, Frig. Brr. 

TIMOROUS, adj. (tmor, Lat] Fearful; foil of 
fear and aen^. 

ftepowaiie d aeada will erer donbt it, aad Hmerona bdieh 
wulJiner dan to try it Brown, F%fg. Err. 

I 1 M ihfimt damei, wfaiiit yet they were conceal’d 
In ttn'row doubti; adth tity 1 bdield; 

With ea9 luiiai ifiepell’d nie dlont nar. 

That diint not tall me what I died to hear. Brior. 


Ti'MORovay, ode. Cfeom timoroia.} Fearfully; with 
miidli few. 

We would hava hadyou beard 
The traitor ipaak, and rimerant^ codCmi 
T he m a nner and the ^ipoM of hit maaoni. Shrictptare. 

Though they had iddn enough to diitinguiih gold from a 
doae , aind meM'fioan wood, 'yat'they but timorouri^ ventured 
on Huh tarmawhich ihould pretend to dgniry their real ea. 
iwcei. * Loch. 

Letdattard.iw* be Ufmerourig wiie: 

But tell tbauL nitbui knoin nm bow to form 
Pae4Hi|i^Bli,anddai|igan,outo^ 

Ti^i(OBotfsHEM.T (• [fronit timorous.} Feaifol* 
neM. " 

nMorewnrw mid bathfulnew hindm thmr proccedinn. 

BurZn, ilnot. hteCf, t8<. 

It»thie gremeit fjinoroiUneH and cowardice in the woi^d. 

^,Ti^/hr,Eefyf)!fing,tii.$. U- 

lue cwm, threap the tmoroimeu of many among them, 
were refiiaea to be heard hy thmr couneiL Swdt. 

lYmw.^k «.>e. [feom ftW.] One who complies with 
the timci} > ti fflc i tfwi r. 

A'diaiUiaanonne4}ed|re^tlie preient tenw. Hehath 
no nvmik^ uomtedeaee fmn fker, and hh religion « not hii 
but thcjHhweri. ife rerenmeeth'tif cowtierta mwanfa ler* 
vanti *■ Gtarort.ngn.i!. y.b. 

Ti'iious.[fhnn Fwly; tim^y; not in* 
nsfe. tXbooike. 

Bji # ^dte and 6mm inquiihien^'dia peccant linmenri end 
httaSooiiiwmiinbediicawaidltPfave^orcBtoff. ifept* 

TIN. n. t, [jWh. Dutdu^ ^ P 

1. OmoftMpnnhhw ndtdiL cdkd hytiw’dienilrte 
Jiipifer. ; . : ■ • ' 


Quickdlver, leedi^^iaeA WM iiRi Iwvotmidm w Uai^^ 

TCioreiometimei h al d ahho u toiioehitheftti. Wriri merd. 

a. Thin pb^ea ofiipn ooeered with tin. 

Teliiix. t. St, [fiom the noun.] To cover wiih 4 ia> 
Tolnm the earth fnun gatdng into tha veaie^ he emideyed 
a ^te of iron Ppedonn^ .perforated. 

The eorer miy be ImPl over only trf nidfing of di^ <dn 
#^«vwb. JUMieier, ifaiSai^. 

New ftmieg a mneepan ia chaigeh!^ 

Ti'kcai. w. n. Amhiend. ' 

The <mea< of the Pardana aeems to be the dninoeolla of thP 
ancMim, and what ohr bmu ia made pe IToodiMnf. 


To TINCT. V. g. (tinctus, Lat. teintt R*.] 

1. To stain; to colour; teapot; te^e.f 

Some hodiei have a more depardble nature than others in 
.. (^oiuation; for a amalt'qiiaiitiliy of aaffinm wiU duet anore 
than a very gr^ quantity it wine. . Bacon. 

Some were dncfed blue, Moe red, dthttvydlow. ]mSroum. 

l-dUtilled some of the fiaefed Udimr, aad all tibat cme over 
was as liffl[ddlM rock watw. Bog/ir. 

Thow who have preserved an innecenee, would not lulfo 
the whiter parts of th^ Mill to be discoloured or limtcd ^ 
the refleetioo of one am. JDee.ifCkr.Pufy. 

2. To imbue with a taste. 

We have artificial wdh nade in imitation of tiie natural, as 
Hneted upon vitriol, sulphur, and steel. Bacon. 

Tiwct.# porf. Oiloured; atained. v 

The blue in black, the green in'gray, is fiacS. 

Spctuer, Skep, Cri. Bov. 
Tikct. n. s. [from the verb.] Colour; stain; spot. 
That great med’cine hath 

Witii bis rinct gilded thee. Shakapeare. 

The first scent of ,a vessel iasti^ and the ttact the wool first 
appears of. B.Jotum. 

Of evening tincr 

The purple streaming amethyst is thine. Thomaon, 

Ti'nctdre. ». s. (leinherct Fr. rfnctera%om tinctus, 
Latin.] . 

1. Colour or taste superadded by wmdtbing. 

The ^t must be iw^Iy deceived by an inseimble passage 
from bri^t colours to dimmer, whhh ltalien~Htiaaas call me 
middle reicftirec. , WsBduoaArclulectitte. 

Hence the mornhig planet ^ds her honf; . 

1^ tincture or rdlection they augment 
Their small peculiar. Milton, P. L, 

’Til the fete of princes that no knowledn 
Come pure to them, tnU passiiig tfarouA we eyes 
And ears of other men, it takes a tmetwv 
From every cbanneL * 

That beloved thing engrosses him. and, Uke a coloured ^ass 
before his eyes, casts its own colour’ahd riacfwv upte all the 
immpa of tmngi. .. 

To bqpn the practice of an mt v^ a ^^t tiiieteiw of the 
rules, is to expose ourselves to tlie p^am of those who are 
judges. . . JDiyden. 

MaHgnant tempers; whatever kindctf Efb'ti^ ore etwiged 
in, will discover their natnral tincture of fi|ind.. , dimwii. 

Few in the nest generation who WBlw^ write tod md, and 
haven early tinrfuiw of religion. Jddiaon. 

fiireoflierioyndionfbeofherde^i^;' ) 

01 wing’d with pleasnre tsdte thy h^rfi^^t, K 

And ^ each future mom a tintoireeftfersriiite.’' Prior. 
All manners ttoee tinrinre firnaj^onr.pint ,, , * 

Or oome discolour’d through our pesriotewoiiA ' Ptfye, 
Him a care lest s«ne. wariihg sdene so fer mevail over 
your mind, M to give e-iemite (istoov to sU Wmr ofeer 

studies, end dliGol«nr.BUyRif<iiSns. r fFatU. 

a. ^trict irf sotee d^ jli^ 

rieefimiftdrawft foaltimsgitoihlM, me superfiueM ophrit of 
wwedistdledoffleiralpnitintfitftheviRrf^^ Bi^ 
TbTdmeTtnM^v.a.0^1hea(^ 

I. To imh^ pr jiopirqiipgde with sfHue or 

teete. ' 



T€n 


Slaekmore. 

twwtr^y 

WHti. 


ng ■niM 
Ine love, and 
AOtriiuj/. 


mbrightMUi.. . 

lie fMMTM fwhleivrM>t^.f Wir*W|» .. 

Aod on the lepUre iwree^ toMW^^ 

A M"* paint ikiehin wd 
coicnti.'' .1 

2 . To tttibae ^ mind. '* 

Seriy were otir nilndi n, u. 

of MM iiild enl; eerljrvrare the aeedtof e 
bolp wer of oilbndiiig, town in our befj^ 

To TlND.*f* V. a. [tow^n^ M> Oetb. taende. So. 
#Croith. tenj^p, Sa^ t|ie Celt, and Wdbh, 
tan, fire. Waphtery and Serenius.] To Idndle; 
to set on fire. ^ 

At one cenjile fMM a thouaand. 

Mp. Sandenon, Sfpit. L 56. 

Ti'hbes. ft. s. [t^bpe, icenbfie> Saxon.], Any thing 
eminently imfiammable piMed to cateh fire. 

Strialf on the tinder, ho 1' . 

Give me a ta|>er. Shakepem, OtkeUo. 

To theM (hemeleM pattimei were their youth adndtted, 
therrty ad^ns, at it were, fire to tiadrr. HekewdL 

Where ipanii mid fire do meet with tinder, 
lliose ipBrlu more fire wfil itill engender, Sudd^. 

Whoever our tnding with Englfnd'trould hinder. 

To inflame both the natioiMi do plainly conqiirc; 

Because Irish linen will looD tom torindri*, 

- And wool it is greasy, and ^ckly takes fire. Swift. 

Ti'koerbox. n .». [tinier and box."] The box for 
holding tinder. 

That worthy patrio^ once the bellows, 

And tinderboe of oU hit 'fijlows. Buddmw. 

He might even as welfhave employed hk time in catching 
moles, making lanterns and tkuMmm, AUerbury. 

Ti'nderuke.# a^. [Snder and like.') Inflammable 
as dnder. 

I am known ito be a humorous patrician; hasty and tinder- 
like upon too trivial mptibn. Sudctpeare, Coriot, 

Time.+ it. «. [tinir, led. tinne. West Goth, from 
the Goth, taunn^ term, a toot^ Serenius ; emba]. 
Sax. occee rasbn.] 

1. The tooth of a harrow; the spike of a fork. 

In the southern parts of England they destroy moles by 
traps that fidl on them, and strike sharp tinet or teeth througfn 
them. Mortimer, Hntbemdry, 

2 . Trouble; distress. See Teee. 

Hie tradod effect. 

Vouchsafe, O thou the moiimfurst rouse of nine. 

That wontfst tbs tragick stw for to direct. 

In funeral compbniits and waiuul <mc. Spenter. 

To Tine.'T V. a. reynan, Saxon. See 7b Tins.] 

I. To kindle; to Ugbt^ to set on fire. 

Stiifeittl Atiu in th% stubborn mind 
Cook of contention and hot vet^eimce tm’d, Spenier. 

The dduds 

JuUling or push’d with winds, rude in tber shock. 

Tine Uie slant lightning; whose thwart flame diiv’n dosrn, 
Kin^ the ^mmy bai« pf fir. '' AfflKon, P. L. 

It wmi-holy hwds were seen to tine 
ad I 


Hie cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. Dryden. 

2. [cinan, Saxon; fo-iiuf.] To shut; to fencebr cn- 
' Coles, and Grose, 

To TisE.'f* ^ n. TdTBge; to smart. Not now in 
use. •', 

Eden, tfaouA butsnall 

Yet often stainde with blood 01 mai^ a band ^ 

Of feats and EngUsh bMh, that tyned on his strand. 

^ ' ^Speuer, F.Q.vi.Aib. 

Ne was there salve, ne ww there me^ne. 

That mote reente their wounds j: W inly they did tine. 

Ipeneer, F, d. 


T I N 

Ti'exmak, or TUnman,% n.$. Of dd a pet^ oflioer 
in the fi»ee4 who had the noetnmal care of vert 
and wmiion, ond olhor aerTtie employments. Camk. 

To TiiNt.# n. [fhan the sound; Unter, Fr.] To 
ring; to eound as a bdl. Obtgraoe, and Shmoood. 

TtMo.# fl. s. A sharp sound: as, the of a beU. 

Sherwood. The litife bsdl of a ^urcb is in sevexd 
pUces called the ■tir^-tang. 

To TINGBI. V. a. [ipngo. Let] To impregnate or 
imbue with a colmr or taste. 

Sir Roger k something of an humourist; and hk riituef at 
well as im^ierfections ate ting^ by a certain rrmumwir. 
whidi nudtes them irorticuloriy nk. M^amTSpeet. 

_ A red posrder mixed with a litUe Une, or a bluo wfo a 
little red, doth not presently lose its colour; but a white 
powder mixed with any coloar k presently tinged irith that 
colourv and is equally capable of benog tinged wuh any Solour 
whatever. Opt. 

l^the eye be tinged with any colour, os in the jaundi^ so 
as to Ifege pictures in the bottom of the Me with that cpiwr, 
all ol^u appear tinted with the same colour. Newtem, 

She lays some usoul bile aside, 

To tinge the chyle’s iasipid tide; 

Else we should want both gibe and satire. 

And all be burst with pure good-nature. Ptiwr, 

The infurions of rhubarb and saffron tir^e the urine with a 
high yellow. Atbutkneton MmenU. 

Ti'nqekt. [tingens, JLat.] Having die power 
to tinge. 

Tbk wood, by the tincture it afihrded, appeared to have 
its coloured part genuine; but as for the white part, it ap¬ 
pears much less enriched with the riagsai property. Beyle. 

Ti'molasb. a. s. [tin and gfoss.] Bismuth. 

7 b TI'NGLE. o. n. [tingelen, Dutch.] 

1. To feel a sound, or the continuance of a sonnd, 
in the ears, lliis is perhaps rather tinkle t whidi 
see. 

The ears of every one that beareth it shall riagfe. 

X Sam. ill. 11. 

When our ear tingleik, we usually say that somebody k talk¬ 
ing of us; which is an ancient conrat Bromt 

2. To feel a sharp quick pain with a soasation of 
motion. 

Hie pale boy senator yet tumBng stands. Pope. 

3. To feel either pain or pmsure with a sensaUcm of 

motion. Hie sense of this word is not very wdl 
ascertained. « 

Th^ suck pollution through thrir riagffag veiM. TkUB. 

In a palsy, sometimes the sensation or Teeung k ekher totally 
aboli^ed, at dull with a sense of tingling. ^ ArbwOmat. 

'Ti'mglimo.# h. s. [from tingk.) A kind of pain 
or pleasure with a sensation of motion; a noise in 
the efurs. 

A Und of sleeping in the blood, a whoreson tingling. 

Shttkepeare, Hen. IF. P.II. 

7 b Tink. V. n, [tinnio, Lat. tincian, Welsh.] . To 
moke a sharp shrill noise. 

Ti'KKEa.’f* n. s. [from tink, because their way - of 
proclaiming their trade is to beat a kettle^ or 
because in their work they make a tinkling noise. 
Dr, Johnson. — Hence our norUiern word, among 
tlie common’|)copi^ htirUckr: and so in our old 
lexicography: ** tinker or tinkler." Barret, Alv. 
1580.] A mender of old brass. 

Am not I old Sly’s son, by education a cardmaker, and now 
by present profession a tinker,'' Shab^eare, 

My copper medals Iqr the pound 
May be witlf iMmed justice weigh’d: 

To turn the bolanae, Otbo’s head 

May be thrown m: and fiir the mrttle ^ , 

The coin may mend a tinker's kettle. Fner. 


TIN 


, T rT 


Fope. 


Oryden. 


TV D. ft. [itnenm, Wekfai the Mme; 

ecHHid, n(^ ' Seroiiiu.^ . 
l•,■Xt> nu^ke a ^eip quick no 4 ie{ to dink. 

.iH Milflf ifdiMWfff laiimn, wboM writmgi the more 

.gnhtiBIr r-ii-* B.J<miim, Sueoveriei. 

' : mtoleiMiKlsjOTdiD thiwr, 

* Wmidi flutt’rihg;, icemM to Itntetr ai h flew: 

Jiut^ ami but beielf, to the mark It hdd, ^ 

And liuotl^ HnkTd on the branntfalelfl. Drpdait JEn. 

The cpri^tfy hone 

Mores to the musick of hu tmMMgtidls. DodBty. 

3. seems to have been imiiroperly used by Pope. 

tlie wandering streams that nine between the imlt, 

■ Thegfotl’that^otothetiniUiRgrQIs. 

3. To Jtear a low qnidt noise. 

Win deepet ,brawn the paw was overspread,) 

A sodden' horrotw sms'd his gjddy head, > 

Asul bb tsvs tmkM, and the cokw fled ) 

To Ty»lci.E.# v.a. To cause to tmnk. 

The seiton <a bell'.oMn goeA siboot the streets with a small 

• bell in his band, whioi'he tMUelh dl along as hegoeth. 

Say, hem, p. aof. 

Ti'nixz.# ». s. [from-the vorb.] Clink; a quidc 
noise. 

The tinile of the words is all that stirlces Ae earl, and 
soothes them with a transient and slightiy pleasnr^c sSnsa- 

t toQ , " MuoamCa. MtMt, p.ti 4 . 

Tt'nKUVoM «.b. [fromftWfe.] A quitdf noisc. 

The dau^ters of Z^aiirc Idc^hty, and walk ndth stretched 
out nccdti, nuking aMniling with their feet liaiai, iii. 16. 
] 3 *Owsy tink^s lull the. distant folds. Gray, hkgy. 

T^nUAS,- n. s. [tin and man.] A manufacturer of 
tin, or iron tinned oy&c. 

, Did’st thou never pop 

Thy head into a tiaman’t shop. ' Prior. 

Ti'hneb. «.». [from /i«; cm, Saxon.] One who 
works in the ^n mines. 

The Conush men, many of them could for a need live 
undtf ground, tiiat were tmaen. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

plrom /in.] Abounding with tin. 

Those arms of sea that thrust into the iMsg^ strand. 

Drayhm. 

TyMPENKt. ». s. A certain customary duty anciently 
, to tite tidiingmen. Bailey. 

n. «r> An Insect. BatUy. 

li^SEL. n. s. [ettneeUet fV.] . 

, A kind sfnning doth. 

A (Mivrran her arom locks did shro^, , 

V;,ThBt, jtrara to cover what it could not hide. ..v P^fax. 

'' 'ffs bat a daht^wn in respect of your^s; clodt of gold, 
and ehts, undenonie with a bluish tinw. Sknktpeare, 

:• By Thetis’Jiasel.s^per*d feet. 

Ana the songs of sirens sweet. MUton, Cornu*. 

3 . Any thiM shining with fidse lustre; any thing 
i^wy ada of little value. 

For fevDuri oheap and commbn who would strive; 

Yet seated here and there I some bshold, 

Who M discern the tinetkom the gold ? lirydcn. 

UJm man wul too curiously »amine the superficial timel 
goodie undeceives hiinsdf to his own cost. Ndrrit. 

Nb glitterhm fiiuef of May fiur, 

CouM with tbn rad of Sid compare. ^ Swift. 

Ti^nt.* ttiU. Specious: dumy; ^ausible; super- 

' ■ 

Tifuri aflbetions mifee i gtorious giistodng. 

Bettnm. and Ft Loy,,Snlffect. 
sntsw endiiiiiiM»s fere in the worlA 

Ijpanerr; Fisa. ^ #W«. fMpA p. 16. 
Ye tiauMnieets, afesp/* ebert maintahn, 

Thp «Bfcyonr heautim^ by 

iwi If a^iTiihftiii at dav^ 

• ■ . 
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cobweb»< 
shall I 


I ofdeyr 

ifcafeBsMav. 
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To Ti^nscl. V, fe. .t&twt ..thd honn.] To (^nttc 
with cheap omaip^ts; to! 44 t>in with lustri that 
has no value.-,..-. 

, Heneevounbfettiticfcnoitiltersiaamg. 

My text defeats your art, ’tis nature’s tongue, 

SoOTM ell her mtoiPd n^pbors of pel^ 

lllnstratad by notidna bse herself. CkmHand. 

She, imtMd o’er in tithes of Vaiylng hues, 

IVith seti^;daase her wild eibation vfews, 

' Se« momenteiy awmeri rise and feU, 
itod with her own ibol’s coknmi |^ds them id}. Pope. 

TINT. n. s. {tanttt Fr. /m/a, ItaL] A dye; a 
colour. > . . 

Whether thy hand strike out some free design. 

Where life awam, and dawns at evfiy line; - 
Or blend in beauteous tint the colour’d mass, 

And from the canvas cell t}te sumick ftce. Pope, 

The virtues of most men wilt only blow. 

Like coy auriculas, in A^ne snow t 
Transplant them to the e^piinoctial liiie, 

Their vimur uckens, end thOT tia/s decline. Harte. 

Thc^h it beallowed that alabonte harmony-of colouring, 
a brilliancy of tint*, a soft and gradual transition from one to 
another, present to the eye wMt an hanuonknis concert of 
musk does to tiie ear, it must be remembered, that painting 
is not merely a gratification of si^t. Reynold*. 

To Tncr.# u. a. [from die noun.] To tinge; to 
colour. Modern. 

No more young Hope HttU with her light and bloom , 

The darkening scene. Seward, Sonn. p. 3. 

Tintama'b.* ». s, [/m/aflttow,':old French; from 
marrct a mattock; pour ..houer la vigne, Gr. 
Itetpfov: e’est de Iti qu’Qiii''i8it venir titOamarre, d 
cause da bouit que font ^elqnefois les v^erons en 
tiiriant aur leur fflarre.” Menage, and htorin. Cot- 
grave calls it a clashing or crashing, a rnstiing 
or jingling noise made in the &11 (tf wooden stufl, 

, or ves^s of metal; also, a black santus, the loud 
wran^ing, or jangling outcries of scolds or scolding 
fellows; any extreme or horriUe din.”] A confused 
noise; a hideous outcry. The word is noticed by 
Coles in his Diet 1685. 

Sqaalling hautboys, &lse.stopped violoncellos, buxzine 
bassoons,—ril ilHuned. The Untamarre, which this kind oT 
squeaking and scraping and grumbling produces, I will not 
pw my reader by l^ging stronger to his recollection. - 

Maton on Church Miuid*, p. ai8. 

Ti'ny. adj, [/tn/, t^d, Danidi.] Little; small; puny. 
A burl^ue wora. 

Any pretty little tiny kickshaws. StwHupeere, Hen. JV. 

When thiB I was a Tittle Sny boy, 

A foolish thiiw was but a ten. ‘ • Shaitpeare, Jhe, Bight. 

But ah! 1 fearlhy little faney rovi^ 

On little females and on lifele loves ; 

Thy pigmy childrmi, and thy tmy spouse, 

The DMiy playtiiings that aoom thy bouse. ^ Swift. 

TIP.*f «. s. [/Ip, tiffxnf Dutch.] 

I. Top; end; point; extremity. 

The no jewel nea^ to weer^ 

TheJt/iisjewel .of iheear. 

Th^ touch the befefd with tiie tip of tiieir towc, and 
wet it. ' Bacon, Bat. Hitt. 

When the nunbow in the horisoa 
Doth pitch her tip*. Browne, Brit, Pari. B. 1. S. a. 

Thnce upon thy fin^e tip, 

Thrice npon thy rwM ito. Afskon,- Cbmiw. 

A rich for composed-Of l^Misfeles. 'tilfe 

Bp. Wre^ Mowreky A»»eW^ik,^%, 
Aft'tiieptfeunre dwells upon the of hh tongue. South. 

She has filly private ampors, whira neibody M Knows any 
thing oThul hmSlf, and'tiik^ cinndtistiiie ioBrm|lfetiiM. have 
not wea feftidMd by,the lip of tiie tongue. JUdiion, 
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I no loot twan lordPlM»Ue «• ridkiiloui, fiir ad- 
niring I l2^iine<vaC«a«ar and pretty elbow, Piipe. 
2 . OnepartofthepJi^r atnmepiiM. 

Down goOT Ut bew «P ybur bondfice and artidei, thirty 
nine at a DryieH, IMm qf Tori^i DrfUtded. 

To TiP.'f’ V. a, [from the noun.] 

1. To top; tOrii^; to cover ea Uie end. 

We'il diy koras with gold. ■» Sktktpewrt, Muck Ado. 
They did not go to % the timraa with a little langnage only. 

Juwell, Imln Jtbr. Tnm. p. ao6. 
In his hand a reed 

Stood waving: t^’d with fire. Milton, P, L. 

With tnindieon Hf^d with iron head, 

The warriour to the lutt he led. HvdUnu. 

How would the old long smile 
To see you weigh the paws, when tipf^d willi gold. 

And throw the shaggy spoils about your shoulders ? Addiion. 

Quartos, octavos sna^ the lesagning pyre, 

And last a little Ajas t^s the spirk P<V^, Dunciad, 

Bdwld the place, where if a poet 
Shin’d 9 descrlpdon, he mi^t show it; 

Tell how the moon-beam trembling & 11 ^ 

And vnth silvw all the vralls. Pcpr, Horace. 

THpt with jet, 

Fur ermines spotless as Me spews they press. Thonuon. 

2. To give: this is a low cant term. 

She writes love letters to the youth in grace, 

lift the wink before the cuckold’s face. JJiytbm. 

The pert jackanapes lipped me the wink, and put out his 
tongue at hb mnndmther. Tatter. 

3. To strike lightly; to tap. 

A third rogue tipi by the elbow, Smfl. 

Their judgment was, upon the whole. 

That lad/is the dullest soul; 

Then ttpt their forehead in/a jeer. 

As who should say, she waits it here. Su^, 

When I saw the keeper Sown, 

Typpiag him with.half a crasm, ' 

Now, said I, we are rione, 

Name your heroes one by one. Sw^. 

To Tjp.# v . n . With-^; to fall off; to die. A 
vulgar phrase. 

Ti'pfkt. r. 5. [eeeppeCi Saxon.] Something worn 
about the necL 

His turlian was white, with a small red woss on the top: he 
had also a tyipet of fine llnnen. Bocoh. 

To TI'PPLE. ». n. [tepel, a dug, old Teutonick.]^ 
To drink luxurious^; to wastelue over the cup. 

Let ut grant it is not amiss to sit. 

And keep the turn of rippling' with a slave. 

To reel the streets at noon. Shaktpeare, Ant. and Cteop. 
To Ti^FPLE. V. a.' To drink in luxury or excess. 
While his canting drone-pipe senn’d 
ne mystick figures of hw hand, 

Cleveland. 


Drpden. 


Pkil^. 

liquor. 

While the triple was paid for, all went merrily on. 

’'L'JEtlrttHge, 

Ti'fpi.ed. a^. [from tijiple.'} Upsy; drunk. 

Me^,' we sail from the east, 

Halj^gppfed at a rainbow feast. Brpden. 

Ti'fpler.+ n.». [from fijjpfc.] A flpttislbi drunkard; 
an idle drunken £dlow. 

Gamesters, tipplen^ Mvembnhtars, and other such dissokite 
people. AferaMr, 7 y.^ilsss,(iy 87 ,}p.yiy. 


ne twpiet paunestiy, and ones 
On all her fortune-telling lines. 

To a short meal he m»es a tedious grace, 
Brilbre the barley-pudding comes in place; 
Then bids fell on; himself for saving chafes 
A peel’d slic’d onion eats, and rinplri veijuice. 

If a slumber haply does Invadi' 

My weary limbs, my fane’s trill awake, 
ThouMtful of drink, and eager in a dream, 
Tljppfei imaginary pots of ale. 

Ti'pple. n.s. [from the vm^b.] ,Drink; 


Ti Waff. n. s. and 

1. An officer with a ttaff tif^ied WiA metal. 

2. The staff Itwlf so tipL 

One bsdinhishandadpirii^ofwydlowcmi^t^ipedatboth 
ends with blue. Baeon. 

Ti'fsy. ed;. [frran Drunk; overpowered with 

excess of drink. 

The riot of the tipeg bacchanals, 

Tearing die Thracian singer in their rage. Shak^eare. 

Welcome joy and featb 
Midnight shout and revelry, 

T^qug dance nnd jrilhy. AWiomtCemm. 

Ti'ptoe. fl. s. [tip and toe.'] The end of the toe. 

Where the fond ape lumself uwearing high. 

Upon hit t^oee stalketh stately ny. Spaaer, HiM. Tale. 

He that oudives diis day and comet safe home. 

Will stand a tiptoe when uiis dw it nanf d. 

And rouse him at the name of Critpian. Shaktpeare. 

Ni^t’s candles are burnt out, and jocund (fey 
Stands ^toe on the misty mountmns’ tops. Shakipeare. 

Religion stands on tiptoe in our land. 

Ready to pass to the American strand. Herbert. 

Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found. 

And stood on tiptoet from the ground. Dtyden. 

Ti'ppling-uouse.# s. A house in whicli litpiors 
are sold; a publick-house. 

Ibe knave her father t- kept a tippitna-hoiue. 

Beaum. ana Ft. Maid in tke MilL 

Sitting in l^pling-houtet fiv whole nights together. 

L\fe qf A, Wood, p. 43. 

Ti'ftop.# An expression, often used in common 
conversation, denoting the utmost d^ee, excel¬ 
lence, or perfection. 

If you love operas, there will be the m(Mt splendid in Italy, 
four Hptap vdees, a new theatre. Orag to West, Lett. (1741.) 

TiRE.*f* n. s. [fciep, Sax. apparatus, ordo, series.] 

1. Rank; row. Sometimes written fi'cr. 

Your lowest rire of ordnance mutt lie foflr friot clear above 
water, when all loading is in, or else those your best pieces will 
be of small use at sea, in any grown weaoier that makes the 
billows to rise. Bidegb, Etu^, 

Stood rank’d of seraphim another row. 

In posture to displode their second ttre 

Of thunder. Milton, P.L. 

In all those wars there were few triremes, most of them 
being of one tire of oars of fifty banks. Arbulknot, ■ 

2 . Furniture; apparatus. * . 

Sunt Geoige’s worth 
Enkindles like desire of high exploits: 

Immediate sieges, and the tire or war 

Rowl in thy eager mind. PSUipt. 

When they first peep forth of the ground, thor shew their 

- whole tire of leaves, men flowers, next seeds. Woodward. 


3. [corrupted from tiar or tiara, or fro|| attire.} A 
head-dress. 

' On her head she wore a.rire of gold, 

Adorn’d with gems and ouches. Spenser. 

Here is her picture: let me see; 

If I had such a rire, this face of mine 

Were full as lovely os is this of her^ Siakipeare. 

The judge of torments, and the king of tears, 

Now fills a burnish’d throne of quenchless fire. 

And for his old fair robes of light he wears 
A jriooQiy mantle of dark flame, the rire 
Tliat crowns his hated head on high, appears. Cradawt ■ 
When the fiiiy took her stand on n^, 

A hiss from all me sn^y tire went round. Pope, 

To TIRE. V. a. [eipan, taptan, l%x.] 

I. To fatigue; to make weary; to haroas; to wear 
out with lal»ur or tediousness. 

Tir’d with toil, all h(^ of safety past, 

From pray’rs to wishes he desCen^ at last. Jlrgdeth 

For this a biuiAed voices 1 desire, 

To tell tfcee what a hundred toiigues won d Inv /' 
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Ytt iteftr odaM be worAflf eiqweit, 

deeply thou ert Meted in my bneit. Dtyien, Ptn. 

2 . u'lias <nken out added to intend the eignincation. 

Often t fern tfaet ere itUT do (irr out s greeter numbM' diet 

aifo mart modente. Aum, Euayt. 

A lonely way 

The dwerlei* Albion wenilet'd half a day; 

TVd oal^ at length a apreading itream be ipy’A TkkeO. 

3. Cfix>in aUire or tirtf ircHn tiara ,'} To dreae the 
liMd. 

Jeiebel painted her fitce and tired her head, a Miagi, ix. 30. 

TbTiax.’f' V. n. [net^um. Sax.] To fiul with wear!'* 
neaa. 

A merry heart goei att the day, 

Your omI dm in a iaile>«. Skekepeare, Wed. Tak. 

Tb.TiRB.# t«.n. topan, Sak. is fonnd in the same 
aenae.] To feed or prey upon:. ui old and well 
authoriaed verb. ' ^ V 

Xmoke bow that a godtauke fy-etk. Gower, Conf. Am, 

An eagle every dw eat drmg upon hie liver, and vratting it. 

Aicea, Prometk. 

WboM haughty epiiit winged vntb deidre 
Wilt eoait nw crown, end fixe an entity eagle 
2W oe the flesh of me and of my sop. 

Swipi'eri, J 9 !ni. VI, P. III. 

Ye dr^ of baseness, vultures amongst men, 

Hint t»e upon the hearts of gmerogs spirits: 

You do us wrong, sir, wo dre no gciwrous sprits; we tire 
nothing but our imekneyh ' 

Bemm. end FI Hoa. MjmU Fortune. 

TraEDNEsa. n. ». [from tired.} State of being tired; 
weariness. 

It is not through the tiredneu of the age of the earth, but 
through our own negligence that it hath not satisfied usboun* 
tifttlly. Makeup on Proaldeaee, 

Ti'resome. adj. [fromftre.] Wearisome; fatiguing; 
tedious. * 

Since the ineukating precept upon precqit will prove tire¬ 
some to tile readw, the poet must sometimes rdieve the subject 
srith a peasant and pewent digression. Adduon. 

Nothing is so timeme as the works of those^ criticks who 
write in a dogmatick way, without language, geuius, or imi^- 
netioa. Additon. 

Ti'besomeness. ».«. [fitim/smome.] Actor quality 
being tiresome. 

TdaEwoMAir. ftbA Itire and ’tooman.} A woman 
whose biuinesB U to make dresses for the head. 

Why should they not vriue themselves fbr this outside 
fiuhioDebleness dl tne Urewouunft meking^ when their perents 
have so eaily instructed them to do so. hoekeenEdueeditm. 

Ti'niNOHopas. Yn.t, {tire and hoUte, at foam.] The 

Ti'aiNonooM. 3 hi which players dress for 

shall be our stagey tins hawthorn brake our 
tiriiwAoiiM. S kekipeare , 

lua’s liic’s a tragadly; his mothar’s womb, 
from wbidt he " <he Urmgraom; 

Ibb qpwiotts earili the theatr^ and the stage 
That eooatiy which he lives in; pasdoDs,n^ 

Fofiy, mmI ncc^ ire actors. WoUen. 

Ti'bwit. n. t, {vemtibu, Lat.] A bird. Ainmorth. 

*Ti 8 , contracted for it it. 

'Tk destiny pnahiinable, lUaktpenre. 

Tt'ttcit. n.t. [eormptedfrofti^Adfostci.] Consump- 
tioQ: morbid trast*. 

Ti'itcau a^ jfdatiitieal,} Consumptive. 

Tl'S^UB. m i CfMfPb Fr«^an, to weaver Norman 
Siason.] Oodt n rt il r srmwo iritb gol 4 or silver, or 
Ibrared ooloiin. 

In (hair glittariivihsiws esdrieifd 

Holy mans^is, acts of ami sad lyre, 

^ - ^ wt. ' kmoa,P.L. 
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A robp of time, sthTwith golden srin; 

An npM vest, once Hsden’s rich attire; 

From Arm Iw the fiun'd aduhress bK»^t, 

With golden nowen and winding fisluve wrought. Xbydm. 

Tb Ti'sbve. V . a . [from Ae noim.] To interweave ; 
to vaiieg^. 

The ^diariot was^coveied with cloth of gM iktued iqioa blue. 

Beieoni New AtUmtii, 

They have been alsn9S'‘Aaiik of their blessjngs to ceunte- 
nence any great ection; and tiien, according as it tiiould 
prosper, to tiuue upon it some pretenoe at oAer. WoUen. 

Mercy wUl sit between, 

Thron’a in ccslestial sheen. 

With radiant feet the Utewed clouds dom steering. 

MUton, Ode. 

TIT.'f’ ». s. [iO*. Johnson hat here oiierea no 
etymon; but observes, under titinousei that tit 
nifies little in the Teotonick dialects, llius KUiau, 
ttite, Teut. any smaU bird, to which he a^ from 
Omner, *< De jnvenibus ignavia vu%b dicifkr, quod 
sunt pidchri titi.”} 

1. A small horse: gmierally in contempt. 

No storing of pasture with banegely tit. 

With ragged, with eged, and eviTst hit. Tatter. 

Thou might’st have ta’en example 
From what, thou read’st in story; 

Pring w worthy to sit 
On an amUing tit. 

As thy predecessor Dory. Denkam. 

2. A woman: in contempt. *' 

A vast virago, or an ugly tU. BwUon, Anal. Mel. p.3x4. 

Am I'One « 

Selected out of all the husbands bring. 

To be so ridden by a tit of tenpmee? 

Am I so bflnd and bedrid ? Beaum, and FI, Tam. Tamed. 

What does this envious tit, but away to her fiithcr with a 

."taic. L'Ettrange. 

A willing tit that will venture her corns with you. Dryden. 

Short pmns for time, fiir me a idn arid heir. 

’ Girls cost as many thi^ in bringing forth; 

Beside, when born, the tits are little worth. Dryden. 

3. A titmouse or tonUit. [porw, Lat] A bird. 

Titbi't. n. s. [properly tidik 1 tidt tender, and bit.} 
Nice bit; nice fo^ 

John pampvai ewure South with titbite till he grew wanton. 

W Arbaiknot. 

Ti'THABUU a<^’. [from tithe.} Subject to the payment 

of tidies; thiU: of iriiicb dtbes may be taken. 

Hie popish priest shall, on tridng the oath of allegiance to 
his m^es^, be entitled to a tontfa part or tithe of all things 
titkable in Irehnd belonging to the ps^ts, witidn th»r re- 
qiective perishes. Sw^, 

TITHE. ».e. [fceSoa, Saxon, tenth.} 

1. Tlie tenth part; part agrigned to the maintmi- 
ance of {he rainietn. 

Many have made witty invectives agsinst nsuiy: they say, 
that H is pity tiie devU should have God’s part, which is the 
dike. Bacon. 

Sometimes comes she wim a ditto p^s ta3, 

Tiiftliiw the parson as he Hm arieqg. 

Then dreams he of another benefice. Skakipeare. 

2. l^e toith part of any tfaii^. 

I have searched man by man, boy by boy; tiie titto of a hair 
was never lost in my houM before. Skakqteare. 

Sinee tiie first sword was drawn about this question, 

Bv’nr titte.soal 'moi^ mmiy tfaoimmd (tisraes 

Ebn been as dear as nden. B k aktpea re, TV. and Crett. 

3. Smalt part; iunall portion, uilem it be mh^nted 

. far titlet. ^ 

OflhwBvewais for rriigionare sddom to be npprove^nless 
tiiqfMve sene niitiire of dffl ifttsis. Baeon, 

To Titbe. V. a , [eeoSumf Soxtfti^] To tax; to levy 
*tbe toBh part. 
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When I come mii^of tkmit i wUlMf them one 
with another, and whl make an IMihman the tithingman. 

Spetueronirdmd. 

fi/ deomation and atfOed deadh 
m^lh^nXiK the deitiVd tenth. 


When thou h)kit made an end of IMm^idl the tithee or thine 
increase, the diird yev, the y^ of |pTe unto the 

tflvite, strangA',' fhtheri^ and widow. Ikut. xxtL 12. 

To Tithe, v, n. To |»y tithe. 

For lambe, pig, and calf, and for other the Ifte, 

Tithe so as thy cattle the lord do npt strike. Ttutef. 

Titheebe'e.# a^. Exempt from payment of tithe. 

Ail estates su^ect to tithes were trunanitted, or purchased, 
subject to tiiis incnmhntnce i for which the purchaser must 
hove paid a greater price, and the former'a higher rent, if they 
had been tUhe^ree. Abp- Uort, Charge to the Clergt/, 

Tf'THEii. n. s. [from tithe.'} One who gathers tithes. 

Ti'THii^a.'t* M. s. [crSinj, Saxon.] 

1. Tithing is the number or company of ten men with 

their families knit together in a sociej^a all of them 
being bound to the king for the peaceable and good 
behaviour of each of their society: of these com¬ 
panies there was one .chief person, who, from his 
office, was called (toothingnuui) tithingman; but 
now he is nothing but a constable. Cawel, 

Pour Tom, who u wbipt from lithi»igU)tiithingf and stock 
puiiidied Sind iniprisoucd. Shahipeare, K. Lear. 

2. Tithe; tenth part due to the priest. 

Tlioogl) vicar he bad, or. the parson evil, 

Go not for thy tilhing thyself to thi devil. Tuuer. 

Tri'iiiNOMAN. ». s. pithing and man.] A petty 
peace-officer; an under-constable. 

His hundred is not at his command further than his imnce’s 
service; and also every tithingman may controul him. Sinter, 

Ti'THVMAi-.'f* «. s. [iithymalle, French; tit/iymail»s, 
i.rfit.] An herb. Shemood, 

It libbing tlic stem with dowdung, or a decoction of iMtfmalc. 

Sretm, ii. vii. § 19. 

To TI'TILLATE. V. n. Ititillo, Lat.] To tickle. 

Just where the breath of life his nostrils ^ew, 

A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw ; 

.The gnomes direct to ev'iw atom just, 

The pnngcnt gntins of titrating dust. Pope. 

Titilia'tion. n. s. [titillatiotti French; titiilatio, 
l.rfit. from titillate.} 


I. The act of tickling. 

Tickling causeth laughter: the cause may be the emission of 
the apirite, and so of the breath, by a flight from titiUatian. 

Bacon. 


2. The State of being tickled. 

In sweets, the acid puticles seem so attenuated in the oil as 
only to produce a small and grateful tiUUation. Arbuthnot. 

3. Any slight or petty pleasure. 

The delights which resiflt from these nobler entertainmeuts 
our cool thoughts need not be ashamed of, and which arc 
dogged by no such sad scmels as are the products of those 
titiilatiotu, that reach no higher t|ian the senses. ^ Glanville, 

Ti'h.abk. n. s.~ A bird. Tit* and Titmouse. 

The sniallcr birds do the Uke in their seasons; as the leve- 
rock, titlark, and linnet. Walton^ 


TI'TLE.'f* n,s. [cicul, Saxon; titelk, old Fr. tilulus, 
Latin.] 

1. A general hegd Comprising particulai's. 

Three draw the expenmenis of the former four into titla 
and tables for the better drawing of observations; these wc 
cali^ompilcrs. Bacon. 

.mong tlw many preferences that the lasra of England have 
above others, I shall single out two narticulor titiet, wMeh give 
a hfindsome specimen of^mir excellencies i^vc other laws in 
other parts or titU$ of tlie aame. ibde. 

2. An appellation ofhonicur. 

VOL. V, 


To leave his wif^ to leave his babes. 

His mansion, and his HUet, in a place 
Fhun whence hinuelf does fly. Shakipearr, Maebethi 

Men over med 

He made not lord: such title to himself 

Resemng. MiUon, P. L. 

3. A name ; an Appellation. 

My imme’s Macbeth. # 

The devil himself could nolpronounce a titie 
More hateful to mine ear. Shalsiware, iMhebelh. 

HI worthy I such title should belong 
To me transgressor. MUIoh, P.L, 

4. The first page of a book,' telling its name, antTge- 
ncrally its subject; an inscription. 

This man's brow, like to a tiUe lea^ 

Foretels the nature of a tragick volume. SheAepeare. 

Our hdversaries encourage a writer who cannot furnish out 
so much os a Me page with propriety. 

Others with wishfol eyes on glory look, 

When they have got their picture towards a book; 

Or pompous title, like a gaudy sign 

Mi»nt to betray dull sots to wretched wine. Young, 

5. A claim of right 

Let the Me of a man’s right be called in question; are we 
not hold to rely and build upon the judgment of such as are 
famous for their skill in the laws? Hooker. 

_ Is 8 man impoverished by purchase ? it is because he paid 
bis money for a lye, and took a bad Me for a good. South. 
'11s our duty 

Such monuments, as wc can build, to raise; 

Lest all the world prevent what we ifoould do. 

And claim a Me in him by thdr praise. . Dryden. 

If there were no laws to protect them, there were no uving 
ill this world for good men; and in effect there would be no 
laws, if it were a s'ui in them to try a Me, or right themselves 
bjKthem. KHtieweU. 

To revenge their common injuries, thongb you bad an un¬ 
doubted Me by your birth, you had a greater by your courarc. 

*■ Dryden. 

Conti would have kept his title to Orange. Addiion. 

O the discretion of a girl! she will be n slave to any thing 
that lias not a Me to mime her one. Southern. 

To Ti'Ti.E. r. «. [from the noun.] To entitle; to 
name; to call. 

To these, that sober race of men, whose lives 
Religious, Med tj;um the sous of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, ail their fame, 

Ignobl)! Milton, P, L. 

Ti^LELEss.-f- ad/, [from title.} Wanting a name or 
appellation. Net now in me. 

A/>t/eft»tiraunt 

And an outlaw. Chaucer, Mancip. Tale. 

He was a kind of nothii^ titleleu, 

HU hcdiad fotg'il himself a name o' th' fire 

Of burning Rome. Shaktpeare, Coriol. 

Ti'tlevaoe. «. *. Ititle and jiage.} The page con¬ 
taining the title of a book. 

We &uld have been pleased to have seen our own names at 
the bottom of the titlepage. Dryden. 

Ti'tmuvse, or tit. h, s. itijt, Dutch, a chick, or small 
bird; litlingier, Iceland!^, a little bird: tit sig¬ 
nifies little in the Tcutonick dialects.] A am^l 
bird. 

The nightingale is sovereign of song. 

Before him sits the tUmotue silent by. 

And 1 unfit to thrust iii skilful throng, 

ShouldCulin make judge of my fooleric. Spemer. 

The titmome and the peckers' hungiy brood. 

And Prague with her bosom stain'd in blcmd. Dryden. 

To TrTTER.*!” V. u. fformed, I suppose, from the 
sound. Dr. Johnson. — Ilather perhaps from tafr, 
Icel. very merry.] To laugh with restraint; to 

' laugh wiuiout much noise. 

In flowj’d at once a gay embroider’d race. 

And tUPring push'd the pedants off the place. Pope. 

B 
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The nrai^iiditnntleH of hit mutted fiKe, 

WUle lecret laughter (itter*droandtheplace. 

GdStmdh, Daerted FiOage. 

n. s. [from the wrb.] 

1. A restraiiUHl laugh. 

The belle's shrill titter, and the Mjuire’s broad stare. 

Nedle, Imit, of Juv. p. 84. 

2 . I know not what it signifies in Tusscr. 

From wheat go and r^o oht the liUert or tine, 

If earu be not mrth, it will rise again fine. Tmer. 

T/TiXE.’f* «• *• [I suppose from tit. Dr. Johnfon.— 
' German, tultel, puncturo, apex, ab obsolete Anglo- 
Sax. iSyban, figere, pungcrc. Wachter, and Sere- 
nius.] A small particle; a point; a dot. 

In the particular wluch concerned the church, the Scotch 
would never dimart from a tiUk. ^Garmton, 

Angeu themselves disdaining 
To approach thy temple, give thcc in command 
What to the smallest tUUe thou slialt say 
To thy adorers. jMilton, P. B, 

They thought God and themselves linked in so fast n cove¬ 
nant, that aidtongh thtw never performed their part, God was 
yet bound to moke good every (Utle of his. Sauti. 

Ned Fashion hath been bred about court, and understands 
to a iHlie all the punctilios of a drawing.raom. Stoi/t. 

You ore not advanced one iit/ie towards the proof of what 
you inteniL H'lUerland. 

Ti'Tn.ETATTLE.'f’ «. s. [A word formed from tattle 
by a ludicrous reduplication.] 

1. Idle talk; prattle; empty gabble. 

As the foe drew near 
With love, and joy, and life, and dear, 

Our don, who knew this tiUkfaUk, 

Old, sure as trumpet, call to battle. Prior. 

For eveiy idle tiuletattle that went about. Jack was suspected 
for rite author. Aiintthmt, J. Bull. 

2 . An idle talker* Shentmd. 

Impertinent tiMe 4 aHla, wito have no other variety in their 

dheoune than that of talking slower or faster. 

, Tot&r, No. i{7. 

KTo Ti'TTtETATixE.*(" V. B. [from fflf/fc.] To pratc idly. 

\ You must be tUtk^lmi before all our guests! 

. Sheuttfearc, Wini. Tale. 

^‘‘^TLETA'TTtiNO.'f' B. *• The act qf prating idly, 
l^u are foil in your riMiiBaitfing''of Cupid: here is Cupid, 
^ Die.'^ ” Cupid: I will tell you now what a good old woman 

"^jP^ATE.* 0.«. ptfttio, Lat.] To stumble. 

Cockeram’s vocabulary, 
uses it in one of his definitions of to trip. 
t. n. s. ptfuio, Lat] The act of stipibling. 
adj. Ititulaire, Fr. fi'om titulus, Lat] 


Tituba'tioiI 

titulaf 

having or conferring only the title. * 
i tl<l ddiver up the kingdom to the king of England 

to «iaa>"» anj jj, tiluiar and printed head 

Bacon, Hen. VII. 

hrones, virtues, powers, 
nifick titles yet remain, 

„/ri<«for, MiUon,P.L. 

erius and Austia were tiluiar bishops. Ayliffe. 

brv. fus. [from titvlar."] The state of being 


ofriuwi 


If these 
Notmeri 

BothlW 
TrrutAl 
dtular 
Jn^ 
the 



, Ai^tus, and Tiberi^ with great humihty received 
le pt impeiator; but tneir successors retain the same 
its titJardy. Brown, Vidg. Err. 

,# odu. [from titular.'] Nominally; by 

"ijRfo rtjtruantative is a aenerri council; not Btvkrly 
r*Tr^v«rtiiae of TVent j'flut denalily true, general, and 
. mwtw. p AfowU^ga, App. to Cm. p. 116. 

TrTULAW V. Fj., from tituha, Lat] 

*' a titles • 

■ - ™ ^mnlento of Iris l^brnriom have not been base nor 
mum, but of an bigner nature. Bacon, Ben. VIl. 


Drydcn, Jin. 


Drydeti. 
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2. Relating to a title. 

William the Concmeror, faowioevs' he used the power of a 
conqueror to reward bis Normans, yet mixed it wiui a tUularu 
pretence grounded upon the Confessor’s will. Bacon. 

Ti'tulaby. «.*. [from the adj.] Chie that has a title 
or right. 

The persons deputed for the celebration of those masics were 
neither titulariei nor perpetual curates, but persons entirely 
conductitious. Jyiife, Parergon. 

Trn. A word expressing speed, from tantimf, the 
note of a hunting-horn. 

In a bright moon-^inu while winds whistle loud, 

Tivy, Hoy, Hey, we mount and we fly, 

All rocking in a downy white cloud: 

And lest our leap finm the sky should prove too far. 

We slide on the back of a new-falling star. llryden. 

TO.*f* adv. [to, Saxon; te, Dutch.] 

1. A particle coming between two verbs, and noting 
the second as the object of Jhe first. 

The delay of our hopes teaches us to mortify our derires. 

Smalriiige. 

2. It notes the intention. 

Ambitious fool 1 with homy hoofs to pass 
O’er hollow arches of resoumung brass. 

To rival thunder. 

She rais’d a war 
In Italy, to call me back. Dryden, AUfor Love. 

Ura'd by dapair, i^n I go ro try 
The mte m arms, resolv’d in fight to die. 

3. It notes the consequence. 

I have done my utmost to lead my life so pleasantly as to 
forget all misfortunes. « Pope. 

4. After an adjective, it notes its object. 

We ready are to try our fortunes 

To the last man. Shahtpeare, Hen. IV. 

The lawless sword his children’s blood shall shed, 

Increas’d for slaughter, boro to beg their bread. Samtyt. 

5. Noting futurity. 

It is not blood and bones that con be conscious of thdr own 
hardness and redness; and we are still to seek for something 
else in our frame that receives those impressions. Bentley. 

^To aUdJo."^] B“kward and forward. 

Ismay binds and looseth souls condemn’d to woe. 

And sends tbe devils on errands to and fro. Fmfae. 

The spirits perverse 
With easy intercourse pass to and fro. 

To tempt or punish mortals. Milton, P, L. 

Dress it not rill tbe seventh day, and then move the joint 
to and fro. H'i/eman, Surgery, 

Masses of marble, originBlly beat off from the strata of the 
neighbonring rocks, rolled to and again till they were rounded 
to the form of pebbles. tVoodward on Fosiilt. 

The winds in distant regions blow. 

Moving the world of waters to and fro. Addison. 

Tbe mind, when turn’d adrift, no rules to guide, 

Drives at the mercy of foe wind and tide; 

Fancy and passion toss it to and flo, 

A while torment, and then wite sink in woe. Young. 

7. Quite; entirely; much; very: preceding a verb, 
participle, or adjective: fonnerly much in use, now 
obsolete. Swift is tbe last whom 1 find to have 
used it, in a passage of no great delicacy. Dr. 
Johnson has overpasi^ tliis usage of to ; the know¬ 
ledge of which is necessary in order to understand 
our ancient writers. « 

Shronke with heat foe ladies eke 

Chaucer, FI. and Leaf. 
Sudi myiter saying me seemetli ro-nurke. 

' ^tenser, SSicp. Cal. 

Let them all eneitole him about, 

Anri, foiiy'llke, (e^ch the unclean knight 

SksAepeare, M. W. ef ^Ihdior. 

To. preptmUon. 

1. Noting motion tamrds: opposed to Jirom. 
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With that-vhc t9 Uni afraih, and anrely vcwU have piit out 
his eve*. 

I^tbaltfled; 

But and by eoniMmck io Romeo, 

Ami (o’t they go like li^tning. Shaktpeare. 

Gi^aot over ao; fohim again, entreat him, 

Kned doan before him. ^taktpeare. Men. for Meat. 

I'll to him again in the name of firuok ; he’ll tell me all bis 
purpose. Skaktpeare, M, W. of Windier. 

rll Jo die wood* among the hippier brutes: 

Come, let’s away. Smiih. 

2. Noting accord or adaptation. 

Thus they with sacred thought 

Mov’d on in silence io soft pipes. Milton, P. h. 

3. Noting address or compcllation. 

7*0 you, my noble lord of Westmorland. 

—— I pledge your mce. Shaktpearef Hen. IV. 

Here’s to you all, ^tlemen, and let him that’s good na- 
tur’d in his diink pledge me. ' Denham, Sophy. 

Now tdyou, Raymond; can^rou guess no reason 
Why I repose such confidence in you ? Dtyden. 

4. Noting attention or application. 

Turn out, you rogue! how like a beast you lie: 

Go budile to the law. D/yden, Juv. 

Sir Roger’s kindness extends to their diildroi’e children. 

Additon. 

5. Noting addition or accumulation. 

Wisdom he has, and to his wisdom couirege; 

Temper to that, and unto oil success. Denham, Sophy. 

6 . Noting a state or place w'hither any one goes. 

Take ynii some company and away to horse. SheJctpearc. 
He sent Ids coachman’s grandchild to prentice. Additon. 

7. Noting opposition. 

No foe iinpiinisb’d in the fmhting field, 

Shall dare thee foot to foot With aword and shield. Drydcn. 

8. Noting amount. 

There were to the number of three hundred horse, and as 
many thousand foot Engliidi. Bacon, War with Spain. 

9. Noting proportion. 

Enoch, whose days were, though many in respect of ours, 
yet scarce as three to nine in comparison of theirs with whom 
no lived. Hooker. 

With tliese bars a^nst me, 

And yet to win her—-<-011 the world to nothing. Skoiipeare. 

Twenty to one offend more in writing too much than too 
little; even as twenty to one fall into sickness rather by over* 
much fulness than by any lack. Aichani, Schoolmotfer. 

The burial must be by the smallness (d the proportion as 
fifty to one; or it must be bolpen by somewhat which may fix 
the silver never to be restored when it is incorporated. 

Bacon, Phy*. Bern. 

With a funnel filHng bottles ; to tbrir capacity, they will all 
be full. B. .Tonsou, 

Phyncians have two woniempnticnts to one man. Graimt. 
When an ambassador is dispatched to any foreign state, he 
shall be allowed l» the value of a shilling a imy. Additon. 

Among the ancients the weight of oU was to that of wine as 
nine to ten. * Arbut/mot on Coint. 

Supposing them to have an equal share, the odds will be 
three to one on their side. Swift. 

10. Noting possession or appropriation. 

Still a greater difficulty upon translators rises from the pe¬ 
culiarities every language hath to itself. Feltoit. 

11. Noting perception. 

The flower itself is glorious to behold. 

Sharp to the taste. Dryden, Virg. 

12. Noting tlie subject of an affirmation. 

J trust, J may not trust thee; for thy word 

Is but the vam breath of a common man: 

Believe me, I do not befleve thee, man; 

I have a king’s oath to the contrary. Shaktpeare, E. John. 

13. In comparison of. 

All diBt ucy did was piety to this. B, Jonton, 

There is no fool to tile unner, who every moment ventures 
his aouL TJloUan. 

14. As far as. 
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Some Americans, otherwise of quids partly could not count 
to one thousand, iot had any dioti^ idea of it, they 

could reckon very well to twenty. LoiAe. 

Coflfee exhalM in roastii^to the abatement of near one- 
fourth of its weight. ^ Arbiahnot on Akmenti, 

15. Noting intention. 

This the connd sees, yet this man lives! 

Partakes die publick cares; and with his eye * 

Marks and points out each mqp of us to slaughter. B, Jonton. 

16. After ate adjective it notes the object. 

Draw thy sword in right 
ril draw it as apparent to the crown. 

And in that quarrel use it to the death. Shahtpeare. 

Fate and the dooming gods are deaf to tears. Dryden. 
All were attentive to the godlike man. 

When firom his lofty couch he thus began. Dryden. 

17. Noting obligation. 

The R^ius subtildy distinguish between our duty to God, 
and to our p^nts. Hdydoy. 

Almanaor is taxed with eban^ng udes, and what tie has lie 
on him to the contrary? He is not horn tiidr subject, and he 
is injured by thmn to a very high degree. *" Dryden. 

18. Respecting. 

He’s walk’d the vmy of nature; 

And to our purposes he lives no more. Shaktpeare. 

Tlie effects of such a division are pernicious, to the last de¬ 
gree, not only with regard to those advantages which they give 
the common enemy, mit to those private evils which they pro¬ 
duce in every particular. Adt&ton, Sped. 

19. Noting extent. 

From the banning to the end all is due to supernatural 
grace. Hammond. 

20. Towards. 

She stretch’d her arms to heav’n. Dryden. 

21. Noting presence. 

' She stiirbearctb him on invindble hatred, and revileth him 
to his face. Strift. 

22. Noting effect; noting consequence. 

Factions carried too high are much to the prejuffice of the 
authority of princes. Bacon. 

He was wounded transverse the temporal muscle, aid bleed¬ 
ing almost to death. Witentan, 

By the disorder in the retreat, great numbers were crowded 
to death. Clarendon. 

Ingenious to their ruin, ev’ry age 
Improves the act and bistruments of rage. Waller, 

under how hord a fate ore women born, 

Pris’d to their ruin, or cx|)os’d to scorn 1 ' • VValler. 

To prevent the nsncrsiou of the Roman majes^, the offender 
' was whipt to death. Dryden. 

Thus, to their fame, when fiaish’d was the fight. 

The victors from their lofty steeds idight. Dryden. 

Oh frail estate of human things, 

Now to our cost your emptiness we know. Dryden. 

A British kii^ obliges liimself by oath to execute justice in 
mercy, and not to exercise mther to the total exclusion of the 
other. Additon. 

The abuse reigns chiefly in the country, as I found to my 
vexation when 1 was last there in a virit I made to a neighbour. 

Sw^, 

W'by witii malignant elopes increase 
The people’s fears, and praise qm to my min? Smith. 

It must be confessed to the reproach of human nature, that 
this is hut too just a picture of itself. Broome on Me Odyttey. 

23. After a verb to notes the object. 

Give me some wine; fill full. 

I drink to th’ genera! joy of the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Banquo. Shaktpeare, Macbeth. 

Had the methods of ednearion been directed to their right 
end, this so necessan could not have been neglected. Locke. 

ITiis lawfulness of judicial process appears from thpe legal 
courts erected to'^inisterto if in the apostles’ days. KcHlewrll. 

Many of them have exposed to the world the private mis- 
fmtunes of families. Pope. 

24. Noting the degree. * 

This weatherglass was so placed in the cavity of,a small 
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receiv^t only the ilender part of tlie pip<^ I0 the hei^t 
of (bur iiunei; remtdned expoaed to the Sipm ur. 

her thy brother laiuiwhei to deadi. Adduon. 

■ A erow, thot^h hatched under a hen, and who never has 
MOB at^ of the woihs of its Kmd, makes its nest the same, to 
die laying of a stick, with all the nests of tliat species. Adduon. 

If he employs his abilities to the best advantage, the time 
will come when the Su|nrcme Governor of the world shall 
proclaim his worth before men and angels. Adduon, l^et, 

25. Before da^, to noted* the present ^dav; before 
tnorrua, the day next coming; before ntgAf, cither 
the present nighti or night next comitlg. 

Banquo, thy soul’s flight, 

If it find hcav'n, must find it out to tdght. Shedemeore. 

To da^ they rhiis’d the lionr. Otway. 

^ This ought rather to be called a full purpose of committing 
bin to day, than a resolution of leaving it to morrow. Caiamy. 

26. To day, to nigid, to motrofw, arc used, not very 
properly, as substantives in the nominative and 
other coses. 

* 7 h morrow, and to m^row, and to morrow, 

Creefts in this petty pace from day to day; 

And all our yesterdaysL have lighted fools 

The wav to dusky death. Shakrpeare, Marbelh. 

The father of Soiomon’s house will have private conference 
with one of you tlie next day after to morrow. Bacon. 

To day is ours, why do we fear ? 

To day is ours, we have it here; 

Let's banish bus'ness, banisb sorrow, 

To'tfao gods belongs to morrow. ■ Coiidey. 

TV nwrroiii will deliver all ,her charms 
Into my arms, and make her mine for ever. Drydea. 

For what to morrow sliaU disclose. 

May spoil what yon to ni/(it propose: 

England qiay change, or Cloe stray; 

Love and me are for to day. Trior. 


TOAD. n. s. [tabe, Saxon.] A paddock; an animal 
resembling a frog; but the frog leasts, the toad 
crawls: tlic toad is accounted venomous, perhaps 
w^hout reason. 

From th* extremest upward of thy head. 

To the descent and dust below thy foot, 

A most toactoipotted traitor. S^aitpeare, K. Lear. 

I hadurathtf ba a toad. 

And live upon the vapour of a dungeon. 

Than keep a comer in the thing I love 

■nr odiM use, fUatripearc, Othello. 

In Uid^eat plague there were seen, in divers ditches about 
London, many tomb that had tuls three inches long, whereas 
twb usually have no tmls. Bacon, Nat. Hull 

In hollow caverns vermin moke aliode. 

The hisung serpent, and the swelling toad. Dryden. 

To'adeater.# n. r. a contemptuous term of modern 
times for a &wning parasite^ a servile sycophant. 

I was reduced to be as miserable a toadcaler as any in 
Great Britain, which in the strictest sense of a word is a servant, 
except that the toadea/er has the honour of dining with my lady, 
^ the misfortune of receiving no wages. 

^ ^ Sir C, Hanbury Willimm. 

To'adfisu. n. s. a kind tS sea-fish. 

To'ADinAX, n.$. A plant 

To'admh.# adj. [from toad.'} Venomous; like a 

toad. 

Your toatUih tongue would never have sought to have en¬ 
venomed lirtue. Stafford, Niobe, P. 11 . (lAri,) p. 76. 

A speckled, toadUh, or poison-fish, us the seamen from ex¬ 
perience named it. -SSj- T.Herbert, Trav, p. 384. 

To'ADSitoNE. n. c. £ioad and sfotie.} A concretion 
Bimposed to be found in the head of a toad. 

'The toadOone presumed., to be found in tiie head of that 

: udmal is not a thing impossible. Brown, Vidg. Err. 

To'aostooi.. n.s. Itoad olid stool.} A plant like a 
iBiisiip:oom. 


The griifr toiedod grown there nought I see, 

. And loathra paddocks lordiM on the same. Spenser. 

Another imperfect plant like a mushpiom, but someomes as 
broad as a hot, called toadstool, is not esculent. Bacon. 

To TOAST.f v.a. [tode, old French, Lacomlx;; 
torreoi tostum, Latin.] 

1. To dry or heat at the fire. 

The earth whereof the grass is soon parched with the son, 
and toasted, h commonly forced earth. • Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

To allure mice I find no other magick than to draw out a 
piece of toasted cheese. Brount. 

2. To name when a health is drunk. See the noun. 

Several popish gentlemen toasted many loyal healths. 

Adduon. 

We’ll tiy the empire you so long have Imasted; 

And if we arc not prais’d, we’li not be toasted. Prior. 

To Toast.* v. n. To give a*toast or health to be 
drunk. 

Let not both houses or parliament have law dictated to* 
tliem by the Constitutional, toe Revolution, and the Gnitoriaii 
sorJctic!!. These insect reptiles, whilst they go only coltalliug 
and toasting, only fill us with disgust. 

Burke, Sp. on the Pel. of tke Umtarians. 

ToAST.'f- n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Bread dried before the fire. 

Vou are both as' rbcuuiatick as two dry toasts,- you cannot 
one bear with another’s infirmities. Shuksprare, Hen. IV. 

Every third day take a small toast of niancbet, dipped in oil 
of sweet ahnonds new drawn, and sprinkled with loaf sugar. 

Bacon, Phys. Item, 

2. Bread dried and put into liquor. 

Where’s Uicu tlic saucy boat 
Co-rival’d greatness? or to horhoui- fled. 

Or made a toast for Neptune ? Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress, 

Some squire, pes^aps, you take delight to rack; 

Whose game is whisk, wnu^ treat a toast in sack. Pope, 

3. A relebrated woman whose health is often drunk. 
Dr. Johnson — This was at first the meaning; the 
reason of which is now given in the example from 
the Taller. It is now applied to publick characters, 
or private friends, whose healths we propose to 
drink. 

It hiippcned that, on a publick day, a celebrated beauty of 
those tunes [K. Charles Il.j was in the Cross-Bath, [at Bath,] 
and one pf the crowd other admirers-took a glass of the 
water, in which the fair one stood, and drank her health to 
the company. There was in the place a gay fellow half 
fuddled, who o&r’d to jump in, and swore though he liked 
not the liquor, he would have the toastr He was opposed in 
his resolution; yet this whim gave foundation to the present 
honour which is done to the lady we mention in our liquo.’, 
who has ever since been called a toast. Taller, No. 24. 

I shall likewise mark out every toast, the club in which she 
was elected, and the number of votes that were on her side. 

Addison 

Say, why are beauties prais’d and honour’d most. 

The wise man’s passion, and the vtun man’s toast ? 

Why deck’d with all that lan'd and sea afford. 

Why angels call’d, and angel-like ador’d ? , Pope. 

To'asteh. «. s. [from toast.} One who toasts. 

We simple toasters take delight 
To see our women’s teeth look white; 

And ev’iy saury ill-bred fellow 

Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior, 

TOBA'CeO.*!* n.s. [from Tcbaco or TtAago in 
America. It is said not to have bee^ known in 
Europe before 1560.] 

• Tlie flower of the tahacco consists of one Icatj 
is funnel-shapetl, and divided at die top into five 
deep segments, which expand like a star; the 
ovai^r braomes an oblong roundish mmbranaccuus 
fruit, whi^ is divided mtn two cells'by on inter- 
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partition^ and U fillfd with small romidish 

MiUer. 

Whether It dirine tobacco wwe, „ ^ 

Kk' pBiiachBB. Spciucr, F. Q. lu. v. a*. 

It i« B planet now 1 ace; 

Ani It I err not, by his proper ' 

Figure, that’s like a toAocco-Hopper. Humbras. 

or to6<iceo may be neglected; but reason at first 
recommends their trial, and custom mokes them pleasant. 

Lockc. 

Stilts are to be drained out of the clay by water, before it be 
fit for the making /oiocro-pipes or bricks. Woodward. 

Toba^ccoming.# adj. Smoking'tobacco. 

Neither was it any news on this guild'.day to have the 
cathedral, now open on all sides, to be filled with musketeers, 
waiting for the major’s return, drinking and tohaccoving as 
freely as if it had bran turned alehouse. 

Bp. Hall, ^tcciiUtiet 0/ hit L^e. 

.ToBA'ccoKisT.’f’ B. 5. [from tobacco.l A preparer 
and vender of tobacco. 

Hence it it, ^t the lungs of the lohaccomsl arc rotted. 

B. .fonton, Barth. Fair. 

To'csiN.’ik B. s. \tocsein, old Fr. “ cloche d’alarme ; 
dc Lat. tangere signum.” Roquefbrt.3 An alarm- 
bell. 

The priests went up into the steeple, and rang the bells 
barkwaril, which they call loeitaine, whereupon the people 
of the suburlw fiocked together, 

FMe, Antw. to P. Frarine, (1580,) p. Ji. 

TOU.'f’ «. s. [^totte haar, a lock of hair, German. 
•Skinner. I believe rightly; tottCj Swed- mani- 
puliis lini aut lano:. ^reiiius. Mr. G. Chalmcnt 
notices lod as Saxon also, denoting a quantity of 
wool. Gloss. Sir Dav. Lyndsay^s Works.] 

1. A bush; a thick shrub. Obsolete. 

Within the ivie tod, 

(Tlicre shrouded was the little god,) 

1 heard a busy bustling. Sjietuer, Shep. Cal. 

2. A certain weight of wool,' twenty-eight pounds. 

Every ’leven wctlier tods; every tod yields—pound and odd 

shilling. Shahtpeare, Wint. (i'alc. 

3. A fex: a common word in Scotland. Mr. Chalmers 
thinks the animal may have been so named from 
his bushy tail. 

The wolf, the tod, the brock, 

Or other vermin. B. Jenten, Pan's Amiiv. 

To Tod.# ». «. To weigh; to produce a lod; the 
word, in the following passage, has been rightly 
expounded to mean, that the wool of eleven sheep 
would weigh a tod. Ritsotu 

Every ’leven wether tods ; every tj^od yields—pound imd odd 
shilling. Shokspeare, Wint. Talc. 

Dealers in wool say, twenty sheep ought to tod fifty pounds 
of wool. Vr. Farmer. 

To To'ddle.# V. n. [See To Daddlk.] To saunter 
about: it implies feebleness, quasi toltlc. North. 

To DDT.# B. S. 

1. A tree in the East Indies. 

The toddp tree is not unlike the date or palm. 

Str T. Herbert, Trav. p. 29. 

2. Liquor jsxtracted from the tree. 

The wine, or toddp, is gpt by piercing the tree, and putting 
a jar or pitcher under, so as the liquor may distil into it. 

Sir T. Herbert, IVav. p. lb. 

Toddy —ii a liquor wholesome enoi^h, if moderately 
drunk; yet excess disposes the body to dangerops fiuxos. 

Ibid. p.34. 

3. In low langa^^ f, l^d pf punchy or mixture of 
spirits and water.' '' 
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Toe. b. s. [ta, S^gon: teen, Dut(^.] The divided 
extremities of the feet; the fingers of the feet. 

Come ail you spirits. 

And fill me from the crown ta the toe, topful 

Of direst cruelty. Shokspeare, Macbeth. 

Sport that wrinkled care deri^ 

And laughter holding both his aides; 

Come ara trip it as you go, 

On the light iantastick toe. • MiUoa, L’A/l. 

lAst t<r*en|<qr her sense of feeling, 

A thousand itttlc nerves she sends 

Quite to our toes, and fingers* ends. Prior. 

Tofo'he. adv. [eoyopan, l^xon.] Before. , Obso¬ 
lete. 

It is an epilogue to make plain 
Some obscure precedence that hath tt^ore bran sain. 

Shedispeare. 

Tofo'be.# prep, [eopop. Sax.] Before. Obsolete. 

So shall they depart the manor witli the corn and the bacon 
infnre him that hath won it. Spectator. 

ToFT.'f' B. s. [toftmif low Latin ; topi, Su. Goth, 
fundi pars sedificiis occupata; Dan. et Scano- 
Goth, agnirum pars mdificiis vicina. Serenius.] 
A place where a messuage has stood. Cowel, and 
Ainsworth. Tntff or lortffa, in some parts of the 
north, is a kind of shed at the end of farm-houses. 

To'fuk.# Sec Tophus. 

To'gated.# adj. [togatus, Lat.] Gowned; toged. 

And now 1 suppose my stripliogs formally clad and togaied, 
newly arrived at the university. 

Sw M. Saadys, Ess. (i6.t4,) p. 138. 

They saw a comedy acted in Christ Church hall;—vet it 
did not take with the courtiers so well, as it did with the 
togaied crew. A. Wood, Ann. Unic. (M, in 1636. 

On a marble, adjoining to the former, is the effigies of« 
man togaied. - Ashmute’s Berk. 1.146. 

To'geu. adj. {tt^atvs, Lat.] Gowned; dressed in 
gowns. 

The bookish dicorick. 

Wherein the toged consuls con propose 
As masterly as he; mere prattle, without practice, 

Is all his soldiership. Shokspeare, OtkeUo, 

Tooe'theh. adv. [fcojreSep, Saxon.] *' 

1. In company. 

We turn’d o’er many books together. Shokspeare. 

Both together went into the wood. * Milton. 

2. Not.apart; not in separation. 

' That king joined humanity and policy together. Bacon. 

3. In tile same place. - 

She lodgctb beat and cold, and moist and dry. 

And life and death, and peace and war together, Davies, 

4. In the same time. 

While he and I live together, I shall not be thought the 
worst poet. _ Dry^, 

5. Without intermission. 

The Portuguese expected his return for almost an oge iMe. 
{her after the battle. liryden. 

They had a great debate concerning the punishment or one 
of their admirals, which lasted a montn together. Addison,' 

6 . In concert. 

The subject is his confederacy with Henry the Eighth, and 
the wars tlicy made together upon France. . Addison on Italy. 

7. In continuity. ■* ’ 

Some tree’s broad leaves together sew’d. 

And girded on our loins, may cover round* MiUon, P. L. 

8. Together mth. In union with; in a state of 
mixture with. 

Take the bad together with the good. - Dryden, Juv, 

To TOIL. w. B. [cilian, Saxon; ttylen, DufaJi.] To 
labour; perhaps originiUly, to labour in tillage. 

This Percy was the mal neareft my soul; 

■ Who, like a brother, tml’d in iny ntttan, 

And laid bis love and life under my foot. Shokspeare. 
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wtB anidcom’d t« toil 

jmme'limkim ud nknmi ibdir puipme blatted 
IViA fr tdd a w ut. Prior, 

ai ani'dw mna that nog toih below. nonuon. 

a. ■ 

i» IVt labbar: to vork at. 

TbiCd out mf uncouth paiM^, forc’d to ride 
' TheuatnetaUeabyn. Milton, P.L. 

%. To weary; to overlabour. ^ » 

He, taPi with works of war, retir’d himaclf 
To Italy., ^tak/^peare. Rich, U. 

Toii> p. Sip I^otn the verb.] 
z. Labour; fatigue. 

Tfa^ tive to their peat, both toil and pief, where tlie bias* 
phemief of Arims are renewed. Hooker, 

Nat to irksome toi^ but to deUght 
He made us. AGlton, P, L, 

The love of pruse, howe’er conceal’d by art, 

Rcipu niore or Ici^ and glows in ev’jn heart; 

The proud to gain it toU» and toik endurii. 

The modest shun it, but to make it sure. Young. 

, toiles, Fn tdot Lat.] Any net or snare 

woven or meshed. 

She looks like sleep, 

As she would catch another Antony 

Ih her stroqg tm( of pace. Shakrpeare, Ant, and Cleon, 

He had so placed nis horsemen and footmen in the woods, 
tiiat he shut up the Christians aaTit were in a tcU. Knottet. 

, Ail ereat spirits 

' Bear great and sudden cluu^ with such impatience 
‘ As a Numulian lion, when mst caught, 

Endures the Ml that holds him. Denham, Sopht/. 

. , A fly falls into the toil of a spider. L’Estrange. 

fantmtick honour, tiiou hast fram’d a tal 
Thysel^o make thy love thy virtues spoil. Dtyden. 

To'mleb.# n. s. [from toil.2 One who toils; one 
..who wearies himself. ^ Sherwood. 

^ILET.^. s. \toikttef Fr.] A dressing-table. 

t'ti.T^^t^e m^hant from the exchange returns in peace, 

! long labours of the toUH cease. Pope. 

aig. [toil an&JiM,2 
&11 of employment, 
t.aevifliy edblar, and tri^ labourer. 

W Jforfu, 5 v. qf ilfon/«^ne, (16x3,) p. 48.;. 

2 . Wearimne. 

Now thefli^'tempest of the toi^ul day 
SidaMtslhto'aipIm. ^ SmoBett, Regiride. 

To'it^MS. ai^: Laborious; weary. 

Thu wero it toibom^^aiilptii thee were sweet. 

While here wo dwell. 

What can be toUmne in jhcfc pleasant walks ? MUtoo. P, L. 
The law' of the fourth commandment was not ape<'.ible to 
' . ^Ihe state of innoiceacy; frir in that happy state there was no 
mhoMe labour flw mtm or beast. WhUr. 

Absent^ or dea 4 »ttflllet a friend be dear, 

Aaigh the absent diim^'tiM dead a tear; 

Recal those ui^ts that ries’d tiiy Mbome days, 

; Btlfl h^r thy Anid ilklifat'flvuv lays. Pope. 

To^nsoMENESf^^ (frimi toilsome.2 Wearisomcness; 

^ .laboriouOTI^I^' 

TokaVt in Hungary.] A 

J r known in fmreign countries by the name 
. ar klnd;~it b here eaUed " audiruche,” 
'by mi^g a portion of laseious half-dried and 
I papes^wira the common ones. 

„ \f Toumton, Trim, in Hungarj/, 

H. s. Ooth. tacn, Sax-^^ien,, 

■] .i- -p 
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a token laf 'goai, timt they yrhiej 

'■tHtciti .'tip' • ^ ' p 


illnemigr 


; T^O L 

They Iww^t the busk tews or shew of the arts and 
induttiy uf China. ^ : >■ 

Wheresany er you see ingratitude, you may as infrpbly 
conclude, ttitt mere b a erowing stock of ill-nature ^'that 
breast, as }«a mi^ know that man to have the pli^ue upon 
whom yon ^ the tokent.* South. 

3. A m^wial of friendship; an evidence of remem¬ 
brance. ■ » ' 

Here is a letter from queen Hecuba, 

A token from her daughter, my &ir love. Stdttpeore. 

Whence came tiiis? 

This is seme taken from a newer friend. , Shaktpeare. 

Pigwiggen gladly would commend 
Some to queen lilub to send. 

Were worthy m her wearing. Drat/ton, Rpu^plad. 

4. A piece of mon^ current by aufferance, not coined 
by authority: formerly of very small value; in 
modern times, for the convenience of change 
of higher. 

Buy a hdien’s worth of great pins. S.Jonton, Bar A. Fear, 

Your credit not wortli n token. 

Mauiuger, New Waj/ to pay Old Debts, 

To To'kun. V. a. [from the noun.] To make known. 
Not in use. 


What in time proceeds. 

May token to the future our post deeds. Shaktpeare, 

To'kened.# adj. [from tolcenk^ Having marks or 
spots. « 

How appears the fight?— 

On our side like the token’d i>estilencc. 

Where death is sure. Shaktpeare, Ant. and Cleoji. 

Told. pret.. andjiporl. pass, of tell, MciiUoneil; 
related. ' , 

The acts of God to human cars 
Cannot, without process of speech, be told. Milton, P. L. 


To ToLE.'f' V. a. [This seems to be some barbarous 
provincial word. Dr. Jolitisoii. — The word is 
old and well authorized, though Dr. Johnson con¬ 
demns it, and cites an example only hrom Locke. 
Yet under to toll, he notices. Bacon’s use of the 
word, not without hesitation however, for invite. 
Tide and toll are indeed the same word, 'dilibrently 
spelt; meaning, in this sense, drawing on or out by 
degrees. Sec the etymology of Toll.] To train ; 
to draw by degrees; to decoy. 


They toulc nuns out of cloisters. 

Fidke, Autw. to P. Frarine, (1380,) p. 19. 

Voices calling me in dead of night 
To make me follow, and so tole me on, 

Tlirough mire and stondhig pools, to find nw ruin. 

Fletcher, Faithf. Shepherdess. 

I will not fail to give ye, readers, a present taste of him 
from his tide, hung out like tolling dgn-post to call^ pas¬ 
sengers, not riroply a confutation, but “ a ihoacsteonfutadoii,” 
with a iaudatoiy of itself obtruded in the vetylfarst'word. ^ 

.Milton^iApol.f6r Smeptyinnum. 

He can tole on the tame, well-uatun^, easily seducilile. 

,, Hammond, IForkt, iv.470. 

Whatever you obt« 'vc him to be more fr%hted at than be 
should, tole hhn on to by iniensibw ^degrees, till at last he 
masters the difficulty. Locke, 


Toije'do.# n. s. [from Tdedo, io Spain.} A sword 
of the finest Tol^o tempd*. ' . ' ‘Switrhurne. 

A You sold me a rapier; yon told me it was a tointo. 

B. JbtuoH, Every Man in hie Humour. 


T(yL£ftABL£. at^‘. [tolert^, ; telerahilis, 

. Latin. 1 , m 

i, 8hip{Hikblen|pi|^behiym'e^ 
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"V Youtielfttr'who .lia« 

VwoiiM haw men to ttlSk j* }ad|p tl^ Mt allowable, 
only, and to be borne With, for the furtherance 
of iSv punoaei, till the «fMate of the ehuKh may be 

betw rnbraed. Hooker. 

l*eludl be more tolerable for Sodom in the day oHudgement 
Aaa for that city. ®- Matth. x. 15. 

Cold end heat scarce hderaUe, ildihcn, P. L. 

There it nothing of difficulty in die external performance, 
bat whet hypoctiiy Can moke tolerable to itself. Tillotton. 

a. Ndt excellent; not contemptible; passable. 

The reader may be assured of a iHeruble transiadon. 

> Dryden. 

Princes have It in thrar power to ke^ a majority on their 
side by any tolerable administration, dll provoked by condnual 
oppressions. Stdjt, 

To'LEaABLENESS. fi. s. [from tolerabk ,2 The state of 
being tolerable. 

To'LERABnr.’f’ adv. [from tolerable.2 

t. Supportably; in a manner tlmt may be endured. 

The pious .Cbr'istian is the only tolerably wise. 

Hammond, IPorks, iv. 575. 


a. Passably; neither well nor ill; moderately well. 

Sometimes arc found in these lexer strata bodies that are 
sdil hderaUy firm. Woodward, Hat. Hitl. 

The person to whom this head belonged laughed frequendy, 
and on particular occasions had acquitt^ himself tolerably at a 
Irnll. Adduon, Spect. 

To'LKR.iNCE.'f' «. s. [tolerancioy Lat. Pikrance^ Fr.] 
Power of enduring; act of enduring. 

Diogenes one frosty morning came into the market-place 
shaking, to shew his tolerance ; many of the people came about 
him, pitying him: Plato passing by, and knowing he did it 
to be seen, said, If you |Mty bim indeed, let him alone to 
himself. y Bacon, Apopkth. 

There wants nothing but consideradon of our own etmriial 
weal, a tolerance or endurance of bring made ha^y here, and 
blessed eternnlly. Hammond on Fmdamcntak. 

It admits of no tolerance, no intercommunity of sentiments. 

Lowth to Warburton, p. S3. 

To'leuant.* eu^. lloletans, Lat.] Favourable to 
toleration. 

We know and lament his [Gibbon’s] eagerness to throw a 
veil over the deformities of the heathen theology, to decorate 
with all the nplendour of pan^ric the tolerant spirit of its 
votaries, to degrade by disingenous insinuation or by sarcastic 
satire the importance of revelation, to exhibit in the most 
oBenuve features or distortion the w^ncsscs and die follies 
of its friends, and to varnish over the cruelties and exalt the 
wisdom of its merciless and unrelenting enemies. 

Ik-ofestor Wkite, Serm. 3. 


To To'eebate. V. a. [tolero, Lat. tolerer, Fr.] To 
allow so os not to hinder; to suffer; to pass uncen¬ 
sured. 

Inasmuch as th(^ did resolve to remove only such things of 
that kind as the ehurch might best spare, retaining the re¬ 
sidue; their whole counsri is, in this point, utterly con- 
demnwl, as having eitherproceeded from the blindness of those 
times, or from negligence, or from desire of honour and glory, 
or from an erroneous ojmon that such things might be Iterated 
for a while. Hooter. 

We shall Uderede firing horses, harpies, and satyrs, for 
these are po^cal foqdes, whose shaded moralities remite 
ti)rir substantial falsities. Brown, Vutg. Err. 

Men should not UAtrale themselves one minute in any 
known sin. Sec. 0/ Chr. Piety. 

Crying should not_ be tfriisngrfed in children. Locke. 

We are fully conviqced that we shall always tolerale them, 
but not that mey will tolerate us. Sw^. 


Toleba'tiob. n. s. [tdlav, Lat] 4^owance given 
to that which » not approv^ 

to these 


to L 

TOLL.t lit. s. [Tl»t word serimi derived'ffohii ioUof 
LaX^ eoI| Saxon; tol, Dutch ioldt Daniah; tail, 
Wdi^; tailUf Fr. Dr. Johnson. >—May we not 
much more probably derive toll, pecimia ednu- 
merata, from teU, adnumerare^ as dtde Irom deal ? 
The toll of a bell seeiAs to be, ictus ^ pulsus certis 
statisque temporibus lente pulsati, mensurati, adnu~ 
meraii. And thus to tole, a word used by Locke^ 
(which Dr. Johnson thinks provincial and barba¬ 
rous,) and by Bacon spelt toll, may be easily, 
understood to signify, to produce an by slodb, 
insettsible degrees. Bp. Burgess, Ess. on the Study 
of Antiq. 2d ed. p. 71. Mi’. H. Tooke considers 
both tdl as an excise and the toll of a bell, as the 
participle of eilion. Sax. to lift up; applying it to 
the former as ** a part lyied off, or taken away 1” 
Serenius is inclin^ to the derivation from tell t 
noticing the Su. Goth, taela, to reckon.] 

I. An excise 6f goods; a seizure of some part fenr 
permission of the rest. 

Toll, in law, has two significations: firsts a 
liberty to buy and sell within the precincts hi. a 
manor, which seems to import as mudi as a fair or 
’ market; secondly, a tribute or custom paid for 
passage. ^ 

Empsnm and Dudley the pd^ile esteemed as his hone* 
leaches, bold men, that took tell of thrir master’s grist. 

Baem. 

The some Prusias joined with the Rhodianb against the By- 
aontincs, and stopped them from levying the toU upon dim 
trade into the Buxine. Arbatinol. 


2. The sound made by the bell bring tolled. 

The toll inf a bell it its brim lifted iq>, viiiich causes that 
sound we call its toU. H. Ihoka, Sh.ofJ^^. ii. 

To Touu'f” V. M. [from the noun.] 

1. To pay toll or tallage. 

1 will buy me a son 4 iMaw in a fair, and toU 
this. I’ll none of him. 

Where, when, 1 ^ whom, and what y* 

And in tiie open market t<dl‘d for ? 

2. To take toll or tallage. ^ 

The mettle tlie more yceldeth ' 

And miller that lof/rfi takes i.- 

3. To sound as a sing’ .i/t ' 

The first bringer of urns „ •*' 

Hath but a losing office; aii^^'^'wngue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen'^ll, 

Skaktpeare, Hen. H’’. 




Tuuer. 


Senbam, 

Sryden. 

swdJ, 

Pepe, Suneiad. 


. Remember’d tolKng a departed ineod- 
Toll, toU, 

Gentle bell, for the soul 
Of the pure ones. y 

You love to hear of '* 

'The bell that t<dPd alone, 

With burns and trumpets 
Now sink in sorrows with a totS 
To Tol.L.'f' V. a. 

X. To moke a bell sound witli 
Our going to church at the tMng 
the time when we ouglit tcf^lgo to wmfi!_ 

When any one dies, then by (olfmg at ii. 
same is known to the searchers. 

2. To call by sound. 

They give thrir bodies due repose at n^ht. 

When hollow murmon of thrir-evening bells 
Dismist'die sleepy swains, aad toU them to their cri ; 



3. To notify by sound. 

. .. .'8low.dink#ie village clock the drowsy hour. 

'.l^'To lull of; to collect. 


'A'<^ 
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TON 


Like the hec^ Aom every flower 

IfK virtuoui (WeeU. ^aJkapeare, Hen, IF. 'P.U, 

5 *^;To take away; to vacate; to annul. A term only 
- in the civil law: in this sense the o is ^ort* in 
the former long. 

An appeal ironi sentence of excommunication docs not 
suspend It, but then devolves it to a superior judge, and toll* 
the presumption in favour of a sentence. Aytiffe. 

6. To take away, or perhaps to invite. See To 
Tole. 

The adventitious moisture which hanecth loose in a body, 
betrayeth and toUeti forth the innate animdical moisture along 
with It. Itacon, Hal, Hut. 

To'u.bootb.’)* r. s. and booth.'] A prison: so 
Dr. Johnson, from Ainsworth, defines it, without 
example. But it is properly a custom-house, an 
exdiange. 

He saw Matheu sittyngc in a tolbolhe. WicHffe, St. Matt. ix. 
Tliose other disciples were from the fishing-bont; this from 
the tolUooUt. Bp. Hall, Coalcmpt. Matthew called. 

To To'llbootu. V. a. To imprison hi a toUbootb. 

To these what did He give? why a hen. 

That they might tolboolh Oxford men. Bitltop Corbel. 

To'ixdish.* «. s. itall and dish.] A vessel by which 
the toll of corn for grinding is measured. 

If thou becst a true man, then quoth the pllet, 

I sweare by my lotUiRA, ril lodge thee all night. 

. ' > (M Ballad, King and Miller of Mangold. 

•. Take your ioll-diili with ye. 

Beaum. and FI. Maid in the Mill. 

To'ixer.* n.s. [from,to//.] 

i. One who collects tribute or taxes; a toll-gatherer. 
Obsolete. Barret. 


a. One who tolls a bcil.^i 

To'i<U}ATHi:BEii.*f“ R.s.'[/o// md gather.] The officer 
' at takes toll. 

t—fro the office of a tolgaderer was clepid to God. 

fVicUffe, St. Mall, Prol. 
ren are every day ready to search and exact a 
'bute. Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 43. 

The same widi tdbooth. Diet. 



ToLtr 
or am 
Th« 
tHbr^jiWhich it 


n. s. l^uto, Lat.] The act of pacing 

•a, that is, two legs of one side togc- 
"-jpblillg. Brown, I'ttlg, Err. 

‘not 


^eyrode, 

DItemia’d whether 
(That it to tay, whet' 

At theydo term’t, or succusMtion,) 
We leave it. 


Hudibras. 


TOMB. 11. s. [Umlkli^:^^nbeau, Ft. tumba, low Lat.] 
A monument m, wmm the ddad arc enclosed. 

^anib. ShakipeaA, 

old man bald, winged, with 
Peatham on Drawing. 
in her silent tomb, 
narrow room. Dryden. 

the noun.] To bury; to 



Methiakt, I tM 
At one dead in 
lime is drawn 
a tithe and an 
!foor heart 
'Letlier 

To T9» 

eni 


I there, 

: tomb'd baore thw parents were, 
^firom tomb.] '^anting a 
sepulchral monument. » 

Im miebonte in an unworthy urn. 


May. 

tomb; 




with no remembnihee over them. 


Shakspeare. 


n. s. a diminutive of Tkmas, and 
wy. Dr. Idhoscm..—Verstegon derives it firom 
i Sax. « dancer;] hereof we yet 


call a wench, that duuietih or leapeth like'a boy, a 
towbty,] A mean fellow; sometimes a wild coarse 
girl. 

A lady 

Fatten'd to an empeiy, to be partner’d 
With tomboys, hirM with that seIf.exhibUion 
Which your own coflers yield 1 Shaineare, CynAebne. 

Ye filly. 

Ye tit, ye tomboy J Beaum. and Ft. Kn. qf MaBa. 

To'mbstone.# r. s. .\tomb and Uone.] A stone laid 
over the dead; a stone placed in memory of the 
dead. 

The tecr^ wound with which I bleeii, « 

Shall lie wrapt' up ev’n in iny herse; 

■ But on my tunMtnne thou shalt read 

My answer to thy duUous verse. Prior. 

I passed a whole attemuon in the church-ynrd, the clobters, 
and the church, amnsing myself with the tombstones and in* 
scriptions. Addison, Sped. No. »6. 

I'OME. w. s. [French; Gr.] 

1. One A'olume of many. 

2 . A book. 

All those venerable hooks of Scripture, all those sacred 
tonu‘s and volumes of holy writ, are with such absolute per¬ 
fection framed. " Uodccr. 

Tomti't. w. s. a titmouse; a small bird. 

You would fancy him a giant when you looketl upon him, 
and a tomtit when you shutyour<eycs. Spectator, 

Ton.? Ill the luiines of places, are derived from the 
Tun. 5 Saxon cun, a hotlge or wall, and this 
seems to be from bun, u hill, the towns being 
anciently built on hills for the sake of defence and 
protection in times of war. Gibson’s Camden. 

Ton. r. s. [towwr, Fr, f<ee Tun.] A measure or 
weight. 

.S|>aiii .was very weak at home, or very slow to move, when 
they suffered a small fleet of English to fire, sink, and carry 
away, ten thousand ton of their great shipping. Bacon. 

TONE. R. .V. [to«, Fr. tonus, LaU] 

I. Note; sound. 

Mounds called tones are ever equal. Bacon, If at. Hist. 
The strength of a voice or sound makes a difierence in the 
loiiduess or softness, but not ih the tone. , Btxon, Hat, Hist. 

In their motions harmony divine 
So smooths her charming tones, that God’s own ear 
Listens delighted. Milton, P. L. 

a. Accent; sound of the voice. 

Palamoii replies; 

Eager his tone, and ardent were his lyes. Dryden. 

Each has a little soul he calls his own. 

And each enunciates with a human tone. Harte, 

3. A whine; a mournful cry. 

Made children, with your tones, to run for’t. 

As bad as bloody-bones, or Lunsford. Hudibras, 

4. A particular or alfcctcd sound in speaking. 

5. Elasticity; |)ower of extension and contraction. 

Drinking too great qnantides of this decoction may weaken 

the tone of the stomach. Arbuthnof. 

To ToME.4k V. a. [from the noun.] To utter in an 
affected tone. 

Shutting the eyes, distorting the face, and spewing tliroi^h 
the nose, cannot so properly be called preaching, as toning 
of a sermon. Sanih, vol, iv. S. 1. 

To'ned.# adj, [from tone.] Having tone. 

.\n animal ovation ! such as holds 
No commerce with onr reason, bnt subsists 
On juices, through the well-fORed tubes well strain’d. 

. . Young, Night Th. 

Tone. R. s. [S6e ToNGS»Xj The catch ol a buckle. 
This word is usually.,'flatten buti as its 

otEice is to bold, itbas prc^bly the stunc ori|pnal 


- •V. 
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with toHgSi and should th««fore have the same 
orthography. 

Their hilts were burnish’d gold, end handle strong 
Of mother pearl, and buckled with a golden tong. Renter, 

ToNv>s. n. s. [canj, Saxon; iang, Dutch.} An in> 
strument by which hold is taken of any tiling; as 
of coals in the firr. 

Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongi, and sprinkled oft die same 
With liquid waves. _ Spenser. 

They turn the glowing mass with crooked longs ; 

The fiery work .proceeds. lirpikn, 2 Bn. 

Get u piuf of tongs like a smith’s iongSj stronger and toothed. 

Mortimer, Ilvslmndry. 

TONGUE.*!* n. s. [cunj,-Saxon ; tonghe, Dutch ; 
tuggf pronounct-d tung, M. Go^. from dhigni. 
Germ, to speak, according to Waclitcr, who 
notices an as-sertion that the Latin lingua, t the 
tongue, was anciently dingua. Others cite the 
Or. pSoyyof, a voice, a sound, from fSiyyoitat, to 
speak.} 

1. The instrument of speech in human beings. 

My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 

And cv’iy hmgue brings in u sev’rul tale. 

And cv’ry talc condemns me for a villain. Shakspeare. 

Who with the tongue of angels can relate. Milton, P. L. 

They arc t<nigH(svaluint,*Bnci as bold as Hercules where there’s 
no daiiger. U Estrange. 

My ears still ring with noise, Tm vext to death, 

7 ’oi^tte-kill’d, and have not yet recover’d breath. Drpden. 

Thttgue-valiunt hero, vaun'ter of thv might, 

111 threats the foremost; but the hu; m fight. "Dryicn. 

There have been female PvihDgorcuns, notwithstanding that 

. philosophy consisletl in kec|[iiug a secret, and the disciple was 
to hold her /(inenefive years together. Adiiuon, Guard. 

Though they have those sounds r^dy at their tongue's end, 
yet there arc no determined ideas. Locke. 

I should luuke hut a poor pretence to true learning, if I bad 
not clear ideas under the words iny tongue could pronounce. 

Watts OH the Mind. 

2 . The organ by which animals lick. 

They his.s for hiss return’d with forked tongue 
To forked timgiie. Milton, P. L. 

3. &ieech; fluency of wo^ds. 

He said; and silence all their tongues contain’d. Chapman. 

Much tongue and much judgment seldom go together; for 
talking and thinking urc too quite difiering faculties. 

Ij Estrange, 

First in the counciUhall to steer the state, 

And ever foremost in a tongue debate. Dryden, ^n. 

4. Power of articulate utterance. ' 

Parrots, imitating human tongue. 

And sinmng'birds in silver cages hung. Dryden. 

5. Speech, as well or ill used. 

Give me thy hand; I am sorry I beat thee: but, while thou 
liv’st, keep a good tongue in thy bead. Shakspeare, 

So brave a knight was Tydeus, of whom a sonne is sprung, 
Infertonr farre in martiall deeds, though higher in his tongue. * 

Chapman. 

On evil days though fallen and evil longues. Milton, P.L. 

6 . A langui^. 

The Lord' shall bring a nation against thee, whose tongue 
thou sbalt not understand. JJeut. xxvii. 49. 

With wonderous gifts endu’d. 

To speak all tongues and do all miracles. MiHon, P. L. 

So well he understood the most and best 
Of tongue that Babel sent into the West; 

Spoke them so truly, that he had, you’d swear. 

Not only liv’d, but been bom every where. ■ Cowley.. 

An acquaintance with the various tongues is nothing but a 
relief agmnst the mischiefB whieb the building of Babm intro* 
duced. * ^ Watts. 

7. Speech as opposed to thoughts or action. 

Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed and 
in truth. i John, iii. j8. 

VOL. V. 
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8. Auationdistiuguished by their ianguage. A scrip* 
tnral term. 

Bvery kindred, and tongue, and people; and nation. Jte«. V. 9. 

9. A bay. [tang, Swed.] 

The Lord shall destroy the tongue of the Egyptian sea. 

Isa. xi. 15. 

10. A small point: as, the tongue of a balanoi. 

11. To hold the Tonkue. To be silent. 

’Tis seldom seen that senators so young 

Know when to speak, and when to hold their tongue. Dryden. 

Whilst I live 1 must-not hold my tongue. 

And languish out old age in bis displeasure. Addison. 

To Tongue, v. a. [from the noun.} To cliide; to 
scold. 

But that her tender shame 
Will not proclaim against her maiden loss. 

How might she longue me. S/takspeare, Mens, for Meas. 

7bT ongue.'!' v.n. To talk; to prate. 

'Tis still a dream; or cLc such stuffl as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not. Shakspeare, CymbeSme. 

Let Ills clack be set a-going, and he shall tongue it as impe¬ 
tuously IIS the arrantest hero of the play. 

lirydeu. Grounds cf Crit. 

To'ngued. adj. [from tongue.] Having a tongue. 

Tonga’d like tlic night-crow. Donne. 

To'nguei.esb. adj. [from tongue.] 

’•T. Wanting a tongue; .speechless. 

What louguetess blocks, would they not speak ? Shakspeare. 

Oiir gnive. 

Like Turkish mute, shall have a tonguehss mouth. Shakspeare. 

That blooil, like sacrificing Abel's, cries. 

Even firoiii the Umguelcss caverns of the earth, 

7 'o me, fur justice. Shakspeare, Rich. II. 

2. Unnamra ; not spoken of. 

One good deed, dying tongueless. 

Slaughters s thousand waiting upon that. Shakspeare. 

To'nguepad. n.s. [tongue bxxCl pad.] A great talker. 

She who was a celebrated wit at London is, in that dull part 
6f the world, called a tonguepad. 7 Mer. 

To To'nguetie.* V. 9. Ifon^te and tieJ] Tpq render-* 
unable to speak. '' * , 

That extreme modesty, and boihfulness, which ordinarily 
tongueties us in all good company. 

Goodman, Wint, Ev, Cvtff, R i. 

To'nguetied. adj. [tongue and tie.] 

1. Having an impediment of apeech. 

They who have short tongues, or are tonguetied, are ant to 
fall short of the appuise of tnq tongue to the teerii, and mener 
place it on the gums, and say iwia d initmid of th and m / as 
nioder for mother. Hol^, Elem. qf Speech. 

2. Unable to speak freely from whatever cause. 

Love, and tanguelifd simplicity. 

In least speak most to my capacity. Shdh^are. 

He spar’d the blushes of the ionguettfd dame. TkkeU. 

To'nical!* \ [tonique,fr. rsh», Gr.] 

1. .Beingextended: being elairick. 

Station is no rest, but one kind of a^on relating unto that 
which physicians, fi-ra Galen, do nomae^^nsive or /onfooiL 

^ Eroum, Vnlg. Srr. 

They [the muscles] con remlily puform wluitsoever. motion 
the organ is capable of; — pronatiofl^npiimQon, the tonick 
motion, &c. ' - ' Smlk on OUJge, p. 63. 

2. Uelating to tones or sounds. 

To the judiqious'pcrformBnce upon this soleam inirument, 
[the organ,] my observations now natnrally recur. In point of 
tonic power, 1 presume it will be allowed pmeraUc to w others. 

Mason on Ch. Atusick, p. 4 *- 

To'nicks.# n. s. Medicines to streiigtlien the tone. 

To'nnage. n.s. [from ton.] A custom or impost due 
for merchandise brought or carried in tons from or 
to other nationi^ after a certain rate in every ton. 1, 

Cowi , 


o 
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SViHMfrviid pwiwihgn upon aerdiMidiaes were collected, 
ftdbead to be wttled by act of periiament. Garendon. 

’Ijl&AML. n . $, ttofuiflet Fr. fonsiUa, Lat.] 

' ' ‘Tkmih or almonda are two round glands placed 
on the aides of the basis of the tongue, under the 
common membrane of the fauces, with which they 
are covered; each of them hath a large oval sinus, 
which opens into the fauces, and in it there are a 
great number of lesser ones, which discharge them* 
selves, through the great sinus, of a mucous and 
sUppery matter, into the fituces, larynx, and oeso¬ 
phagus, for the moistening and lubricating these 
parts. ^UTuy. 

To'nsils.# adj. {tonsilis^ Lat.] lliat may be clipped. 

On the green, 

Broider’d with criiipcd knots, the totmlejem 

Wither and fall. Ma»on, Eng, Card. B. i. 

To'msure. n. jr lionsurci Fr. tansura^ Lat.^ The act 
of clipping die hair ; the state of being ^om. 

' The vestds, after having received the tomwe, snShred their 
hdr to come again, bang here full grown, and gathered under 
the veil. Additon, 


Towti'ne.# n. 5. [from Tontu an Italian, who is said 
to have first formed the sclieme of these Itfe-aimiii* 
ties.] Annuity on survivorship. Chambers. 


To'ny.# n. s. A simpleton : a’ludicrous word. 

A companion fit 

‘. For all the keeping tonies of the pit. Etyden. 

When a man plays the fool or the extrev8|;BBt, presently he’s 
a tony. Who drew this or that lidiculons piece ? tony. Such 
or such a one was never well taught: No, iai had a tony to his 
master. L'Estrange, Tr. of Quevedo. 


Too. ado. [to, Sax.] 

X. Over and above: overmuch; more than enough. 
' It is used to augment the si^ification of an adjec¬ 
tive or adverb to a vicious wgree. 

Yoitf father’s rough and stem. 

His will too strong to bend, too proud to learn, Cowley, 

Groundless pmudicet end w^nesses of consicienoe, instead 
of tenderness, mislead too many others, too many, otherwise 
g^ men. Sprat, Serm. 

It is too much to biuld a doctrine of so mighty consemence 
upon so oiMciire a place of Scripture. Locke. 

■ Tbicie ridiculous stories abide with us too long, and loo for 
iniuence the weaker part of mankind. fTatts. 

X, It js sometimes doubted to encrease its emphasis^ 
but this' reduplication always seems harsb, and is 
therefore hud a^de. 

Oh, that this too too solid flesh would melt. Shakspeare. 
Bometiines it would be AiU, and then 


SodeSng. 


Oh t too loo soon decrease again; 

Bdips’d soBMthnei, that ’twou’d so foil, 

There omtb qmese no hope et all. 

3. Likewise; also. 

See vriiet aseouige »liud iqwD your hate; 

And I, fbr winkiog at your dSsrards too, 
fi«veiostatnceof||psinen. ^Mkipeore,Eom.andJvl, 
Let on ipy C19 no wars be found, 

Let Aose iivaite to quBireis loo, 

Wbidi wine itself enough can do. * _ ^ Oliham. 

The anivhig to such a di^iofition of mind as shall Aake a 
men tshe plewe in other men’s sms, is evidoit firoin the text 
■lid (hem expoieiicc too, Santk. 

fltli bettw Aon letAig our trade fidt for want of curmt 
axl better loo Aan borrowing money of our 

.»901l9b MCMo 

Aemirtierandapatriot lee. P^. 

Let those eyes Aet view 

The ilerli^iiriiiis, bshoM the vengeence too. Eope- 


aii4 sometimes the portk^le 


Thy soIdioB 

AH levied in my name, have in my name 

TMc their disdiaige. K, Lear. 

He is Ghxl in bis ftiendship as well m in his nature, and 
Aerefoce we rinfhl creatures are not took upon advantages, nor 
consumed in our provocations. Sooth, Serm. 

Suddenly Ae Aunder'.clap 

Took us unprepared. Eryden. 

The some device enclosed Ae ashes of men or bms, maids 
or matrons; for when Ae Aougbt took, though at mt it re¬ 
ceived its rise from such a particular occasion, Ac ignorance of 
Ae sculptors applied it promiscuously. Adduon. 

This took up some of his hours every day. Spectator. 

The riders would leap them over iny hand; md one of Ae 
emperor’s huntsmen, upon a large courser, took my foot, shoe 
and all. Sw\ft. 

Leaving Polybus, 1 took my way 
To Cyrrha’s temple. Satm. 

Tool. n. s. [tal, cool. Sax.] 

1. Any instrument of manual operation. 

In mulberries the sap is towwds Ac bark only, into which if 
if you cut a little it will come forA; but if you pierce it deeper 
wi A a tool it will be diy. Eicon. 

They found in many of their mines more gold Ann earA; a 
metal, which Ae Americans not regarding, greedily exchanged 
for hammers, knives, axes, and Ae like too/t of iron. lleylin. 

Arm’d with such gardening tools as art, yet rude. 

Guiltless of fire, bad form’d. MiUon, P. L. 

The andents had some secret to harden Ao edges of their 
tools. Additon. 

2. A hireling; a wretch who acts at the command of 
another. 

He’d choose 

To talk with wits in dirty shoes; 

And scorn Ae tools with stars and garters. 

So often seen caressing Chartres. Swift. 

Tooh.# adj. [tom, Dan. and Swed. the same.] 
Empty: still a northern word. Wicliffe, loom or 
time. 

A loom purse makes a bleit merchant. YorksMre trooerb' 

To TOOT.-f* V. n. [Of this word, in this sense, 1 
know not the derivation.! perhaps fcocan, Saxon, 
contracted from co-pitanLto know or examine. Dr. 
Johnson—Mr. Mason objects to this, and gives to- 
tean, to attract, as the orimn; supporting it by a re¬ 
mark, that tradesmen at Tunbridge WeUs, meeting 
company on their way thither, to solicit their custom, 
wen called footers. Pegge has made a similar remark 
upon this mode of solicitation; to which he prefixes 
an observation, that sown pease or beans, when 
they first appear above ground, are said, in Derby¬ 
shire, to toot i and to tout, in the canting dictionary, 
signifies to look up shatp. Anonym, vii. 64. Mr. 
Mason’s Co-Ceon, to attract, has however no con¬ 
nection with bur old word toU : nor perhaps has 
Dr. Johnson’s to-jnean. But it may surely be re¬ 
ferred to the Sax. eocian, eminere tanquam cornu 
in fronte, as indeed Mr. Mason has referred it, 
forgetting what he fiad said of toot, under the verb 
tote in hu Supplement, which is the veiy word be¬ 
fore us in its ondent orthography.] 

I. T0P17; to. peep-; to search narrowly and slily; 
to look about. It is stii^ used in the prodnoes, 
otherwise obsolettk 

Then Udei 1 hito a Uverne^aRd Acre I aipyede 
Two fim Cannes. Pierce Pi. Crede, (ed. lyixd uff - B. iii. 

Vnapf^ ioa^pig, aOd wnidae Ae priest 

held im » his hands. 

jflp. CVeai iw,- Erf. rf the Saer, foL x«i. a. 
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I cast to go a shooting. 

Long waod^ng up and down the laDd» 

With bow and WHS on either hand, 

For birds in bushes tuatmg. Spetuer, Skep. Cal. 

2. It was used in a contem^uous scnse^ which I do 
not fully understand. Dr. Johnson. — To toot is 
also to sound, to make a noise; which is the sense 
overpassed by Dr. Johnson, [tu^, Su. Ooth. ti^en, 
Teat, the same; tt^, a horn.T 

Tb/ing and jfnping upon the destroyed oigan pipes. 

Bp. Hall, Spetialbet of hit Life. 

That wisenore deserves of all other to wear a toime horn. 

Howell, Lett. iv. 7. 

3. To Stand out; to be prominent: this seems to Lc 
the meanifle. 

Thou^ peniaps he had never a shirt to his back, yet he 
would have a tobng huge swelling ruff about his neck. 

Howell, Lett. i. iii. 3a. 

To Toot.* ». a. 

1. To look into; to see. 

Then turned I agen, when I had all ytaled. 

Pierce PI. Crede, sign. B. i. 

2 . To sound. 

Jockie, say what might he be 
That sits on yondtar hill. 

And tootetk out bis notes of glee? W. Browne, Shep. Pipe. 

To'oter.* «. s. [fronr toot."] One who plays on a 
pipe or horn. 

Come, father Rosin, with your fiddle now. 

And two tall totert: Flourish to the masque. 

B. JotuoH, Tale of a Tub. 

TOOTII.'I' n. s. plural teeth, [tunihus, M. Goth. 
CD'S, Sox. Vox antiquissima, et plurimis linguis 
communis. Screnius.] 

The teeth are the hardest and smoothest bones 
of the body; about the seventh or eighth month 
they begin to pierce the edge of the jaw: the-dentes 
inctsi-oi, or fore teeth of the upper jaw, appear first, 
and then those of the lower jaw: after thorn come 
out the eanini or eye teeth, and last of all the 
moknes or grinders: about the seventh year they 
are tlirust out by new' teeth, and if these teeth be 
lost they never grow again; but some have shed 
tlieir teeth twice: about the oiic»and-twenticth year 
the two last of the mobires spring up, and tliey are 
called defUcs sapientue. Gi^ncy. 

Avaunt, you curs! 

Be thy mouth or bWk ot*white, 

Tooth that poisons if it bite. Shakipearc, K. Lear. 

Desert deserves with characters of brass . 

Aforted residence i^iiist the tooth of time. 

And raznre of oblivion. ShtAtpearc. 

The teeth alone among the bones continue to grow in length 
during a man’s whole lim, as appears by the unsightly length 
of one toM when its opposite happens to be pulled out. 

on the CreaHim. 

2. Taste; palate. 

These are not dishes for thji dainty toeik; 

What, hast thou got .«i ulcer in thy mouth ? 

Why stand’s! thou jacking ? Hryden. 

3. A tine, prong, or hlad^ of any multifid instru- 
mfnt. 

Tbe ‘priet^s servant came while the flesh was in seething, 
with a flesh hook of thiee teeth. x Sam. ii. 13. 

I made an instrument in fashion of a comb, whose teeth, 
being in number sixteen, were about an inch and ah half broad, 
and the intervals of. the teeth about two inchei tvide. 

" Newton, Opt. 

4. The prominoiifi p^ <jf vdietda, by whiclt they 
catch upon correspondent parts .of otl^ bodira. 
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The edge whereon tisalMh are is always made thicker 
the back, because the beck follows the ew. Moaon. 

In clo^, though the screws and teem be never so sok^, 
yet if they be not oiled will hardlymove, dioi^you clog them 
with never to much weight; but apply a little oil they whirl 
about very sadftly with me tenth part of the force. JBay, 

5. Tooth and noil. With one’s utmost vudence.; 
with every means of attack on defence. 

In their myters theji beare the fygure of both testaments, 
whose veritie thqr impugne with to<dh and nail. 

Bede on the Rev. P. II. (lyyoj e. viii. 

A lion and bear were at tooth and nail which should cany ofl' 
a fiiwn. L'BMrmgr. 

6 . To the Teeth. In open opposition. 

It warms the very sickness in my heart, 

That I shall live and tell him to m teeth. 

Thus diddest thou. Shahtpeare, Hamlet. 

The action lies 

. In his true nature, and we ourselves compell’d, 

£v’n ill the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

Tc^ive iu evidence. Shakepeare. 

The way to our horses lies back again by the houses and then 
we shall meet ’em full tn the teeth. Dryden. 

7. To cast in the Teeth. To insult by open e*pro- 
bration. 

A wise body’s port it were not to put out his fire, because 
his fond imd foolish neighliour, from whom he borrowed where¬ 
with to kindle it, might eatt him therewith in the teeth, saying. 
Were it not for me thou would’st freeie, and not be able to neat 
thyself. Hooker. 

8. In spite of the Teeth. Notwithstimding tbr^ts 
expressed by shewing teetli; notwithstanding any 
power of injury or defence. 

The guiltiness of my mind drove the grossneis of the foj^ery 
into a received behef, in despite if the teeth of all ihime ami 
reason, that they were foiries. Shakepeare. 

The only way is not to grumble at the lot they must bm in 
epite of their teeth. L'Estrange. 

9. 7 b shew the Teeth. To threaten. 

When the law shews her teeth, but dares not bite. 

And South-Sea treasures are not brought to light. Fewag. 

7 b To«)th. t». a. [from 

1. To furnish with teeth; to indent. 

Then saws were tooth’d, and sounding axes made. Jiryden. 

The point hooked down like that of uu eagle; and both the 
edges toothed, as in the Indian crow. Grew, Mus. 

Get a pair of tongs like a smith's tongs, stronger and toothed 
at the end. Mortimer, Hathimdry. 

2. To lock in each other. 

It is cuminon to tooth in the stretching course two inches 
witii the stretcher only. Mojetgs, Mede. Ex. 

To'otua.che. «. s. {tooth and ache.'} Pain in the 
teeth. 

There never yet was the philosopher 
That could endure the too^adte patiently. 

However at thdr ease they talk’d like gods. Shakepeare. 

Ho that sleeps feels not the toothadie. Siakspearc, Cymh. 

I have the toothache. 

——What, sigh for the tuothadw ! 

Which is but an humour or a worm. Shalmteare. 

One was grown desperate with the. toothache. Txmple. 

To'othobawer. n. s. {tooth and drtm.'} One whose 
business is to extract painful teeth. 

Nature with Scots, as tvothdrawers, hath dealt. 

Who use to string thmr teeth upon their belt Cleawdand. 

When the teeth ore to be dulocated, a toothdrawer is con¬ 
sulted. Wiseman, Surgery. 

To’oTHED.'f' a^. [from tooth.} 

1. Having teeth. Pwmid, Pan. 

2. Sharp uke a tooth. 

So I charm’d their ears, 

'That, ealf-like, they my lowing follow'd, through 
ZWA’d biien, sfaaip fiirxes, pneking goss, qad thorns. 

Shakepeare, Tempest, 
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To'oTttFUi.i# a^. Itooth and JuU.^ Toothsome j not 
in iiM,but the true word in Massinger, as Mr. Gifford 
/Jhtt observed. 

What dainty relish on my tongue 
*niit fruit hath left! tome angel hath me fed: 
tf so toolAful, 1 will be banqueted. Maumger, Virg. Marltfr. 
To'oTHLF.ss.'f’[tohleai', Saxon.] Wanting teeth; 
derived of teeth. ” 

Decp.dinied wrinklei on her cheCa the draw*. 

Sunk arc her eyes, and lonMett are her jaw*. Drj/den. 

Thqr are fed with flesh minced small, having not only a sharp 
head and snout, but a narrow and tootUeu snout. Ray. 

To'othpick. 7 «. s. Ifooih and jnek,"] An instru- 
To'othpickeh. 5 ment by which the teeth arc 
cleansed firom any thing sticking between them. 

I will fetch yon Atoolkpicker from the farthest inch of Asi.i. 

Shalcspeare, Mveh Ado. 
He and hi* toothpkk at my worship's mess. Shaispemr, 
Preserve my woods, whereof, if this course hold, there will 
hardly be found in some places enough to make a toothpick. 

Howell, Engl. Tears. 
Vioeihpidet of die lentisc be wanting, of a quill then make 
a toothpkk. Sandys. 

Lentisc is a beautiful cver.grcen, and makes the best tooth- 
fdoken. Mortimer, Hutbandry. 

To'othsome. adj. [from looih.~\ Palatable; pleasing 
to the taste. 

, Some are good (o be eaten while young, but nothing tooth- 
lome ag,th(^’ grow old. Curew. 

To'othsomeness. ». .V. [from toothsome.'} Pleasant¬ 
ness to the taste. 

To'othwort. «. s. [derdariat Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
To'othy.* adj. [from tootk.'] Toothed; having 
tcetli. 

The woof and warp unite press’d by the toothy stay. 

Crotall, Ov. Met. 6. 

TOP. n. s. Itopp, Welsh; top, Saxon; top, Dutch 
and Danish; tappr, a crest, Iceiandick.] 

1. The hkheat'part of any thing. 

I should not see the sandy hour^glMs run, 

But I should think of shallows and of flati^ 

And see my wealthy Andrew dock’d in sand, 

Vailing her high Sop lower than her ribs. Shaktpeare. 

' He Wears ii|K)n his baby brow the round 
And fhp of sovereipty. Shaktpeare, Madteth. 

Here is a mount, whose toppe seems to despise 
The fhrre inferionr vale that underlies: 

Who, like a Aeat man rais'd aloft by fate, 

MeSsuresAh nei^t by others mean estate. Brown. 

Here Horn’s towen ruse dieir proud tope on high. 

The towers as well as men outbrave the sky. /. Cowley. 

Thou nor on the top of old Olympus dwell’tt. M 'rttm, P. L. 
Ond poor roof, made of pedes meeting at the top, and covered 
with the.b8ik of trees. Heylm. 

That government which tsikes in the cdtasent of the greatest 
number of the people, may justly be said to have the broadest 
bottom; end it it terminate m the authority of one single per- ' 
son, it may be indd to have the nairowina Iftp, and so makes 
die flrmeit pynunid. Temple. 

So op the stetpy hill withjmn. 

The weigb^ stone h rowl’d in vain ; 

Which having touch’d the top recoils. 

And leaves the labourer to renew bis toils. GramaBe. 

' Blaiine bodies are found upon hills,-and at the bottom tmly 
such as have fallen down from their iopte Wo6dw»d. 

a. llte Burface; die superficies. 

Plants that draw much nouridiment from the earth hurt all 
things that grow by them, especially such trees a* spread dieir * 
toots near the of the groimd. Saeon, Hat, Hid. 

^ C^low brooks that flaw’d to clear, 

. The bottom did the tep appear. Dryden, 

3. The highest places 

He that vdllg|lot set biaueif prondly at die top of all things, 
but will eomidar die hnnunsity of this fdniek, may think, dm 


TOP 

in other mannons there may be other and different intelUgent 
beings. Lode. 

What mutt be expect, when he seeks for preferment, but 
universal opposition, when be it moundng the ladder, and 
every hand r^y to turn him off*when he it at the/opP Su^- 

4. The highest person. 

How would you be, 

' If he, which is the tip of judgment, should 
But judge you os you ore ? Shakpeare, Meet, for Meat. 

5. The utmost degm. 

Zeal lieing the Urn and perfection of to many religious affec¬ 
tions, die causes oiit mutt be most eminent. Sprat. 

If you attain the top of your desires in fame, all those who 
envy you will do you barm; and of those who admire you few 
will do you good. Pope. 

The loj^ of my ambition it to contribute to that woric. Pope. 

6. The highest rank. 

Take a boy from the top of a grammar school, and one of 
the same age bred in his father’s fimily, and brim them into 
ood company together, and dien tee which of the two will 
ave the more manly carriage. Loeke on EdwxUion. 

7. The crown of the head. 

All the stor’d vengeances of Heaven fall 
On her ingratefnl tip ! Shaktpeare, K. Lear. 

'Tis a per’Ious boy. 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 

He’s all the mother's from the top to toe. Shaktpeare. 

8. The hair on the crown of the head the forelock. 

Let’s take the instant by the forward top; 

For we are old, and on our gaick’st decrees 

The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 

Steals, ere we con effect them. Shaktpeare. 

9. The head oi* a plant. 

The buds made our food are called heads or toju, as cabbage 
heads. Watts, iMgiek. 

10. Ztop, Danish.] An inverted conoid which chil¬ 
dren set to turn on the point, continuing its motion 
with a whip. 

Since I pluck’t geese, play’d truant, and whipt top, 1 knew 
not what it was to be beaten till lately. Sliakspeare. 

For as whipp’d tipt, and bandied Imlls, 

The learned bold, are animals: 

So horses they alfom to be 

Mere engines made by geoinctiy. Iludibras, 

As ^oung striplings whip tlie top for sport 
On the smooth pavement of an empty court. 

The wooden engine flics and whirls about. 

Admir’d with clamours of the beardless rout. Dryden. 

Still humming oh their drowsy course they keep. 

And lath’d so long, like tope, arc laA’d ^leep. Pope. 

A fop may be luicd with propriety in a similitude by a Virgil, 
when the sun may be dishonoured by a Mmvius. Broome. 

11. Top is sometimes used US’s!! adjective to express 
lying on the top, or being at the top. 

The tap stones, laid in clay are kept tog^cr. Mortimer. 

To Top. V. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To rise aloft; to be eminent. 

Those long ridges oflofty and topping moiintaint which rim 
eamt and west, stop the evagation of the vgioura to the north 
and south in hot countries. Derham, Pkyt. Theol.' 

Some of the letters distin^sh themselves from thgfpst, 
top it over thor follows; these are to be consideredlls letters 
and OS cyphers. Additom an M^klt. 

2. To prMominate, _ ' . 

The thoughts bf the nund, and powers of the body, unin¬ 
terruptedly emnloyed that way by the deterroinaaons of the 
wiU, muenteo by that fqppisig-uneamness while it lasts. 

twdee OH Poioer^ gx. f 3S. 

3. To excel. ’ 

But write Ay best and fqp, and in each line 
Sir Fom^a oratety wUl bethine. JDryden. 

in>Top. *).». 

I. To oover on the top $ to tip; 1p defend tqr decorate 
widi something extrinsick on the upper purt. 
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Sltaktpeare. 


SJuJupcare. 
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The glorioui temple reer’d 
1 like B mount 
i golden spires. 

__. nymphs do snow 

T- jV- moving mountains ftwt with snow. Walter. 

There are other churches in the town, and two or three pa> 
laces, which arc of a more modern make, and built with a good 
iancy: I was shown the littleuotre dame; that is haudsoiucly 
dengned, and topp'd with a cupola. Additon. 

Jip the bank with the bottom of thd ditch. Mortimer. 

2. To riae above. 

A gourd planted by a large pine, climbing by the boughs 
twinra about them, ul it topped and covered the tree. 

L'Eitrangc. 

3. To outgo; to surpass. 

He’s poor in no one fault, but stor'd with all. 

— Especially, in pride. 

——And topping all others in boasting. 

So far he topp'd my thought, 

That I in fotgery of shapes and tricks 
Come short of what he did. 

I am, cries the envious, of the same nature witl« the rest; 
wbv. then should suck a man lop me ? where there is equality 
of Itind, there should be no distinction of privilege. Collier, 

4. To crop. 

Top your rose trees a little with your knife near a leaf bud. 

Evelyn, Kalendar. 

5. To rise to tiic top of. 

If ought obstruct thy course, yet stand not srill. 

But wind about till thou hast topp’d the hill. _ Denham. 

6 . To perform eminent]!^: as, he tops his part. This 
word, in this sense, is seldom used but on light or 
ludicrous occasions. 

TO'PARCH.T M..V. [topar^ue, old French;* tow®' and 
Or.] The principal man in a place. 

Tney are not to be conceivetl potent monarchs, but toparcht, 
or kings of narrow territories. Eroum, Vulg. Err. 

To'pAiiciiY.'}' «. s. [from toparch; toparchie, old 
French.] Commiind in a sinnll district. 

Four several kings swaying tbeir ebony sceptres in each top- 
archy. Sir T. Herbert, Trap. p. as. 

To'rAZ. M. s. {lopase, Fr. topazius, low Lat.] A yellow 
gem. 

The golden stone is the yellow lopax. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Can blazinn carbuncles witli her cumpare ? 

The tnpias sent from scorched Mcroc ? 

Or prarls presented by the Indian sea ? Sandys, Paraph. 

With light’s own smile the yellow topaz burns. Thomson. 

To TOPE. V. n. [iopfff German, an earthen pot; 
tappen^ Dutch, to be jnad. Hkinncr prefers the latter 
etymology; topers Fr.] To drink iiard; to drink 
to excess. 

If you lope in form and treat, 

Us the sour sauce to the sweet meat, 

The fineyou pay for bung great. ) Dryden. 

To'pER.'f* ii. s. [from tope.'] A drunkard. 

But 1 no tepere envy; fiw my mien 
Is alwi^ gay, and my complexion green. Cowley Englished. 

To'pfdl. adj. {top and JitlL] Full to the top; full 
to the brim. 

TIs wonderful 

What n»y be wrought out of their djscontcnt; 
ouli 


Now that thdr souls are tapf^ of olfonce. 


Shtdesi 


__ _ akspri 

Till a considerable part of the mr was drawn out of tlic 


^ ^ . _re¬ 
ceiver, the mbe contiimed tipful of water aa at first. Boyle. 

One was ingenious in his thoughts and bright in his hin- 
guage j but so topfid of himself, that he let it spill on ail the 
compenv. Watts, Impr. ef the Mind. 

Ful the largest tankanbenp topJiM. * Swifl, 

Topga'ixant. n. s. {top and gaHara.] 

1. The behest saiL 

2 . It is proverbially applied to any thing elevated, or 
splenmd. 


TOP 

A rose gKW out of another, like hongysuddes, called top 
and topgaUaats. Eacon, Nat. Hist, 

1 dare appeal to the cbnsdences of topg<dlmU sparks. 

L’Estrange, 

Toph.# 1 «. s. {tapkust Latin<] A kind of sand- 

•To'puus. j stone. 

A native arch she drew 

With pumice and light focusses, that grew. St^ys, Ov.^ Mel, 3. 

In the construction of this vault, the principle of using free¬ 
stone for die HIm, and toph for the pannels, has not fol¬ 
lowed. Archieid. vol. xviL p. So, 

Tofha'ceous. a^. [from taphus^ Lat] Gntty; 
ston^. 

Acids mixed with them predpitate a tophaceous chalky mat¬ 
ter, but not a cheesy substance. ArinUhnet. 

Tuphe'avy. ady. {tap and heavyr] Having the upper 
part too weighty for the lower. 

A roof should not be too hravy nor too light; but of the 
two extremes a house topheaoy is die worst. 

. Wottott OH ArehUeeture. 

Tapheatw drones, and always looking down. 

As over-ballasted within the crown, 

Mutt'ring betwixt their lips some mysdek thinjg. Dry^. 

These topkeavy building^ reared up to an invi^iM hdght, 
and which liave no foundadon in merit, are in a moment blown 
down by the breath of kings. DavemsHt. 

As to sdff gales topkeavy pines bow low 
Tbeir heads, and lift them as they cease to blow. Pope. 

To'phet. n. s. [-nSin Hcb. a drum.] Hell; a scrig.. 
tural name. » 

The pleasant valley of Hinnom, tiq}het thence 
And black Gehenna call’d, the type of hdl. i^lton, P. L. 

Fire and darkness are here miiwled with all othp^ ingredients 
that make that topket prepared of old. Burnet. 

To'piary.# adJ. {tepiariuSf Lat.] Sbap^ by cutting 
or clipping. 1 

No topUay hedge of quickset ( 

Vies e’er so neatly cut or thickset. Butler, Rem. 

To'piCAi.. adj. [from t^it®'.] ■ 

1. Relating to some general head. i 

2. Local; confined to some particuliuir place. 

Topie^ or probable arguments, ddier riWjm consequence of 
Scripture, or from human reason, ougfa/t not to be admitted 
or credited, against the consentient test/fmony and authority of 
die ancient Catholick chtu-cb. ^ / Wlute, 

An argument from authority is bpft a weaker kind of pro^; 
it bmng but a probation. Wind an inartificial aigument, 
depending on nukcil asseveraiiSSf Sroum, 

Evidences of fact can be no m^re than topical and probebie. 

Hide,Ong.ojMa>dcmd. 
Wlmt then shall be rebellion? (foall it be more dian ato- 
pdcal sin, found indeed under somw monarchical medidoei ? 

Hidpiay. 

3. Applied medicinally to a parncular pa^ 

A woman, with some unusual heioorrba^ is ohiy to be 
cured 1^ topical remedies. ^ AnsOhnot. 

To'picaixy. adv. {from tepicaL] 'With application 
to some particular part \ 

This tojneattu ejmlied becomes a phiem^us, or ruinfying 
medicine, and is a such fieiy parts, that vey have them¬ 
selves conceived fire and burnt a house. iRroumf Fafg. Err. 

TO'PICK. «. s. {ityii^f Fr. rtfirO’.] ^ ‘ 

I. Principle of persuasion. n 

Contumacious pmwns, who are not to be fixed.^y oot prin¬ 
ciples, whom no tqpici can work upon. ‘ Wuhins. 

I might dilate on the.difficiildes, the temper of the people, 
the power, arts, and interest of the contrary party; bA't those 
arc invidious topicks, too green in remembrance. Dryden. 

Let them argue over all die tojneke of divine goodn^ and 
human weakness, and whatsoever other pretences sinking sin¬ 
ners catch at'to save themselves by, yet now trifling must be 
thdr pica I South, Serm. 

The prindpnl branches of preaching are, to tell the people 
what is thdr duty, and then convinim tbqfp that it is so: the 
topieke for bodi-ore brought from Scripture and reason. Sseift, 


TOP 

2. A geoenl head; KMnatbing to which otlier things 
•letaferred. 

All Hrt)i sod idendM hsre lome general tubjecte, called <o- 
or common plscw; because middle terms are borrowed, 
SAo armunents denved from them for the proof of their various 
propontions. Wait*, Logick: 

3. Things as arc externally applied to any particular 
part. 

In the cure of stnmue, the tojndit ought to be dhcutient. 

Wiieman, Stagetif. 

To'pknot. n.s. Hop and knot.'\ *A knot worn by 
women on the top of the head. 

This arrogance amounts to the pride of on ass in his trap¬ 
ping; when ’ti» but his masters taking away his topknot to 
make an ass of him again. L'Estrange. 

To'pLEW.’f* a^. [from/qp.^ 

1. Having no top. 

He sent abroad his v<ncc. 

Which Pallas far off echo’d; who did betwixt them hoise 
Shrill tumult to a ^>plm hei^t. Chapman, Ilutd. 

Loud Fame calls ye, 

Pitch’d on die tapie^ Apennine, and blows 

To all the under world. Seaum. and FI. Bonduea. 

2. Supreme; sovereign. 

Sometime, great Agamemnon, 

Thr topleu deputation he puts on. Shaktpeare, Tr. and Ctett. 

Hake their strengths totter, and their ta^u fortunes 
Uaroot and reel fo ndn. Beaum. and Ft. Botuhtea. 

n. s. [fop and man.] The sawer at the ti^. 
^ T^.tiit^aw enters the one end of the stui^ the topman at 

sand ^fsa tstfman ian/lais> tism 4kss dsiwirnsvaa #a(saat>«Sfi[«w 4a% 





Adduon. 


AtbRion. 


Uuknosm diqr took lh«r eiiy iU^t, 

uSnX ^ V 

. ?rom st^T’ P“"’ 

' In hopes nt laet t “ « 

But iSil by now »*“««» mountafe grew. 

Men pil’d on ‘T®’ 

And bufid dm braapl*’"? t® dties; 

A spri^y youth aWf»® *«»>•«>*< row. 

Po^^tall pyramid 'how. 

To|jV^jidLli9fxa.t' **•*• «"*! y^si^ 6r.^ One 

will mtiM deacriptioijSln particular places. 

one diould ri^ ail the topogiapheu that ever writ 
otwbMtomized, a townor country. 

fiowt’l, rust/. FVir. 2Vao.( 1641,)p.y. 

&iHBBA'riiiCAL.#7 [from fo/^raphi.} De- 

r^KoBA^HiCK. 5 Bcribing tiarticalar placet. 

oft vAre reoulsite (b have a book of the io^raphie^d de- 
•Mriatlon of ml plaOes, through which be passeth. 

V Howell, liutr. Fm. Trav p. 31. 

I may the better present you the t<qmgraphic disuiption of 
this mighty empiiw. Sv TV Hctbett, Trav. p.58. 

TOPO'GRAPHY. «. s. Pqpqgr’opiiei Fr. tow®' and 
ypwpss, Or.] Descriptioo of pardcular places. 

That philosophy gives the exactest topograpko of the extra- 
mundi^ spnees. Gmmnlle, SetpA. 

The topogr^y of Sulmo in the Lada makes but an auk- 
ward figure m die version. Crwawtd. 

To^ppino. a4r. [from fop.] Unet idoble; g^ant. 
A )«iw word. 

Ike feppiagfUiaw I take to be the ancestor of tbe fine 

To'muQiY. a 4 j, [from fqppiwg.] Fine} gay; gallant; 
shewy. An obstdete word. 

These idiflits be in numbw but ten, 

At wdeome todum u bearet among men. Tmter. 

ToVfwOLT. «<fa. Sjdendidly; nobly. A low word. 


TOR 

To TOTPLE. ».M. [from-fqp.] To fall forward; 
to tumble down. 

Though bladed com be lodged and trees blown down; 
Though castles topple on their warders heads. Siabpeare. 

The wisest aimt telling the saddest talc, 

Sometime for three-foot stool mistakedi me; 

Then slip f from her quite, dearu topple* she. Shaktpeare, 
To To'pple.# V. a. To throw down. 

Dundy wind-— 

Shakes the old beldame earth, and tipple* down 
Steeples and mown^wn towers, ohaiipeare. Hen. IF. P. f. 
Alas, my Lord God, bow small matters Wouble me! every 

a occurrence is ready to rob me of my peace, so as, 
inks, 1 am like some iitde cockboat in a rough sea, 
which every billow iopjdet up and down, and threats to sink! 
I cau chide this weak purillanimity in myself; but it is thou 
Lord dut mutt redress it. 

Bp, Hatt, Breath. ^ a Devoid Soul, § 34. 
Top-peoud. adj, [top and proud.'} Proud in tire 
hipest degree. 

This topproud fellow. 

By intelligence I do know 

To be corrupt and troaionous. Shaktpeare. 

To'psail. m. s. [top and xarf.] The highest sail. 
Contarenus meeting widi the Turk’s gallios, which would 
not voil their toptatU, fiercely assailed them. KnoUe*. 

Strike, stnke the topead; let the main-sheet fly. 

And furl your Mils. Dryden, Fab. 

Topsytu'evy. adv. [This Skinner fancies to top in 
turf.} With the bottom upward. 

All suddenly was turned tojHytarvi/, the noble lord eflsoans 
was blamed, the wretched people pitied, and new couuscK 
plotted. ^ Spenter on Irtland. 

If we without his help ran make a head 
To push against the kingdom; with his help 
We shall o’ertum it taptyturoy down. Shaktpeare, lien. II'. 

Wave woundeth wave again, and billow biliow gores. 

And toptylurvy so fly tumbling to the shores. Drayton. 

God told nmu what was good, but the devil snrnamed it 
evil, and thereby tunied the world lopty-turvy, and brought u 
new chaos upon the whole creation ' Sonth. 

Man is but a/o^yr«/i>y creature; Ills bead wberi hit beeb 
should be, grovelling on the earth. Swijl. 

Ton.'}* «. A. [coil, Saxon.] 

I. A tower; a turret. * 

! vKit&i uih tor, whicli is uothicg but tl.r steeple of an 
ancient church. Bay, Bern. p. *39. 

2. A high pointed rock or bill, whence tor in die 
initial syllabic of some local names. 

This haughty mountain, indulgent ftune 
Preferr’d to a wonder. Mam tot has to name. 

Cotton, H’oiid. of ike Peeke, {>.42. 

TORCH, v.s. [totche, Fr. totcia, Italian; irUtirit~ 
Hum, low Latin.] A wax light generally supposed 
to be bigger than a candle. 

Basilius^ew, by the wasting of tlic fonhet, that the night 
also was far wasted. ’ ^ Sidney, 

Here lies the dusky torch of Mortimo', 

Choak’d with ambition of the meaner sort. Shaktpeare. 

They light the nuptial torch, and bid invoke 
Hymen. . Mdton, P. L. 

Never was known a night of such distraction; 

Noise so coufos’d and dreadful: iorthe* gliding 
Like meteors, by each other in die streets, Drydin, 

I’m weeiy of ray part; 

My torch is out; and the world stands before me 

Like a black desart at fo’ approach of night. Dryden. 

When men dC infamy to mradcur soar. 

They light a foicft to shew tneir shame the more. Toung. 

To'ecMBEABEE. n.s. [torcA and bear,} Ofle whose 
office is to carry a torch. 

He did in a genteel manner chastise thm negligence, with 
making them, for that night, the torehbearen. « Sidney 

To'rchkr. «, s. [from torch.} One that pves light. 



ar o E • 

JBre the honei of the luo brii^ 
ife fiery torcher hi* diuraal ring. S/itA^eare. 

To'hchwoht. «. s. itorc^ and light.'] Light kindle 
to •upply the wont of the sun. 

When the etmieror Cbariet had claiped Germany almost in 
his fist, he was to go from Isburg^ and, at if in a mask, 
by torchlight, to qUK erery feat he had gottm. llacon. 

It thou like a wild didst frar before. 

Being in the dark, where (hou didst nothing see; 

Now I have brought thee toreh^ght fear no more. Dmict. 

To'RtaiwoRT.# R. Si The name of a plant 

A stately stalk shot Up of tonkwprt 1 ^. 

More, Ltfe ^ the Soul, ii. 59. 
Tore, preterite, and sometimes partimple passive of 
tear. 

Upon his head an old Scotch cap be worc^ 

With a plume feather all to pieces tore. Spetaer. 

ToBE.’f’ «. s. [probably from tear.] Tlic dead kind of 
grass that remains on the ground in winter. Ash. 

Proportion according to rowen or tore upon the ground; 
the more lore the less hay will do. Mortimer, Umbmdry, 

To ToHME'NT.'f' V. a. [towmienter, Fr.] 

1. To put to pain; to harass with anguish; to ex¬ 
cruciate. 

No sleep close up that deadly eye of thine. 

Unless it be while some tarmeoUng drram 
Affrights thee with ^ heU of ugly (levels. SAahtpeare, 

I am glad to be constrmn’d to utterwhat 
I'ormenlt me tu conceal. Shatspeare, C^beiine, 

Art thou come to torment us before the time ? St. Mat. viii. 
Evils on me lis^t 

At once, by my foreknowtedge gaining birth 

Abortive, to torment me e'er their being. Milton, P. L. 

2. To teaze; to vex with importunity. 

3. To put into great agitation, [tormente, Fr. a groat 
storm; tormentarc, Itai. to agitate.] 

uColus, ——• 

Who, letting tbosc the winds, tost and tormented th* airc. 

Bryekelt. tVourn. Mute of Thetlylii. 
All the loud noises wliich'toraimt/ the air. 

Habington, C<M<ara, (x6.;5,) p. T53. 
Tb(^, souring on main wing, 

Tormented all the ai". Milton, P. L. 

TariSdENT-t n.s. Itowmenl, Fr.] 
t Any thing that gives pain, as disease. 

They brought unto him all sick people that were taken with 
divers diseases and tormentt, and he healed them. St. Matthew. 
3. P^: misery; anguish. 

The more 1 sec 

Pleasures about me, so much meue 1 feel 

Torment within me. Milton, P. I.. 

3. Penal anguish; torture. 

No prisoners tliere, enforc’d by torments, cry; 

But fearless by thrir old tormentors lie. Sandyt, Pangih, 
Not (^Bip revenge, nor hell itself can find 
A fiercer torment man a guilty mind, 

WbAch day and night doth dreadfully accuse. 

Condemns the wc^ch, and still the charge renews. JOrpden. 

4. [tormentum, Lat.] An engine of war to cast stones 
or darts. Not in use. 

All tormentt of war, which we call en^nes, were first invented 
kings or governours of hosts. Sir T. Elyat, Goo, fol. 31. 

tS J 

1. One who torments; one who gives pains 

He called to me for succour, desiring me at least to kill him, 
to delivw him from those t'ormerUort. Sidnep. 

2. One mo inflicts penal tortures. ' 

No prisoners thm, enforc’d torments, cry. 

But feuless their old fonsenrors lie. Sandvt on Job. 

Let hb torwenler, conscience find him out. MiUon, P. R. 
Had’st thou iiill i^grer to' kill. 

Or measure out his torments tiy thy will; 


TOE 

• 

Yet, what oouliPst thou; Ibrssmtor^ hope to gain? 

Hiy loss continues unreprid ^ pun. Dnden, Juv. 

llie commandments of God bong conformable to the 
dictates of r%ht reason, man’s judgmsmt condemns him when 
he violates any of diem; and so tM sinner becomes bisAwn 
tormentor. iSonth, Serm, 

The ancient martyrs passed through such new invendons 
and varieties of pain as dred thrir lormentort. Additon. 

IVrmentil. «. s. {tormentiUe, Fr. tormentitta. Let] 
Scptfoil. A plant. 

The root of lormenU has been used for tanning of leather, 
and accounted the best astringent in the whole vegetable king^ 
dom. ^ Afi&r. 

Ilcfresh^ the spirits extenially by some epithemata of hsdm, 
bugloss, with the powder of the roots of tormentU, IPitenum. 

Torn. part. pass, of tear. 


Garth. 
fish whidi while 


Ye shall not eat any flesh that is tom of beasts. Exod, xtu. 

Torna'oo. n. 5. Itomado, Span.] A hurricane; a 
whirlwind. 

Nimble coruscations strike the eye, 

And bold lomado’t bluster in the sky: 

TORPEDO.f n, s. [Latin.] A 

alive, if touched even with a long stick, bennmbs 
the hand that so touches it, but when de^ is eaten 
safely. 

The torpedo, or crampfish, came to hand; a fish, if Pliny 
writes truth, that by hiding itself with mud and dirt catcher 
lesser fish very strangely; for by ini frmdity be benums sim||^ 
fish us swim over or lodge near him, and so pr^ i^n 
« iSir T, Herbert, 

To'RPEMT.’f' a^., \^torpe>ts, Lat.] Benumbedi 
motionless; not active; incapable of mc:^ 

Let the earth be sdll and stupid;—anon 1 
flow into this torperU mass. 

Afore, SIsRg, dc. A 

A comprehensive exp^ient to ast’ ' 
memory through so muttifaiious an jhs. 

Torpe'scent.* adj. [torpescens, \\_ 
toipid. 

Their larpetceni soul t. 

Clenches thrir cmn. 

TCYRPID. adj. {torpidus, Lat.] 
less; sluggisli; not active. 



soul 

P-348. 
terpent 
Empn. 

Becomii^ 



Sbenttone. 

' motion- 

'./i 

Without Ccat all things would be torpid 
tion. ~ ■ 

The sun awnkes the torpid siqt. 

Tohpi'ditv.# n. s. [from torptd.] 
being torpid. 

I remiest^ Mr.Cornish to send up a doxen of ba 
state of torpiditp. JJainet Barrington^ 

W. Bellers happened to stop ag a fisherman’s ho 
Cornwall, whose net had been much tom by a large cH 
earth, which, upon bring examined, was very foil of swalioir^to 
that awaked from thrir torpiditp uron bring brought near th^^ 
fire. r o 

To'bfidness. n, s. [from torpid.] The state of bebg^ 
t^id. 

Ilioii^ the object shout which it is exercised be poor, little, 
and low, yet a man hath this advant^ by the exercise oPdbis 
ihculty BMut it, that it kem it from rest and tor^dneit, it 
enlaigeth and hrintuates it for a due ia^vement even atout 
nobler objects. Ale, Orig. <f MankM. 

To'kpitvds. n. if [from torpid.] State of being 
motionless; numbness; sluggishness. 

Some, in thrir most perfect state, subsist in a kind of torpi- 
tude or sieqring stiUe. .. Derham. 


TORPOR. R.S. [Latin.] Dulness; numbness; in- 
abili^ to move; dulness of sensation. 

MotlOB' discusses the torpor of solid bodies, which, bende 
their motion of gravity, have in them a natural appetite not to 
move at ril. Aaccw, Nafc ifiif. 



TOR ' 

TpRBETA^trriON.i* n. s. \iorrefiuiion, Fr. torrejacio^ 
Thfe act of drying by the fire. 

.VJtoa waanot a ^^hing aud tuiatering, but a v^ement and 
■ 'vMliOrrtfiit^iim. Bp. HoU, Bern. p. i8S. 

**lFit'l»av« not a sufficient insolation it looketh pale; if it be 
‘ tanned too long it uifferetb torre/acli^ Brown. 

When torrefied siilphdr makes bodies block, why does torre- 
faction make sulphur itself black ? Bopie on C'ohurt, 

To T<»'rbefy. V. a. Itoirifier, Fr. tort-rfacio, Lat.] To 
Ary by tlic fire. 

Jn the sulphur of bodies torrid consist the principles of 
inflammability. Brown, Vulg. Err, 

The Africans arc more peculiarly scorched and torre/M from 
the imn addition of dryness from the soil. Brown. 

Divers learned men' assifpi, for the cause of blackness, the 
so^ steam of adust or tarred sulphur. Bogle on Colours. 

Ton^hd sulphur makes bodies blaek; I desire to know why 
torrenotion miAes sulphur itedlf black ? Boyle, 

Another clyster is composed of two heminm of white wine, 
half a hemina of honey, JEgj ptiun nitre torrid a quadrant. 

ArbuBmot on Coins. 

TO'RltENT. «. s. {fon-entf Fr. ianmh Lat.] 

1. A sudden atrcani raised by showers. 

Die near in blood. 

Forsake me like the torren! of a flood. Sandys oh Jbi. 

Will no kind flood, no friendly rain. 

Disguise the marshal's' plun disgrace; 

No torrents swell the low Mohayne, 

The worid will soy he diint not pass. Prior. 

.^.A. violent and rafad stream; tumultuous current, 
^ot hr from Caucasus are certain steep*&Uing torrents, 
Wtdeh wash down many grains oT gold, as in many other parts 
world; and the people these inflating use te set many 
fiteM wool in these descents of waters, in which the mains 
of gold nttain, and the water passeth throu(^, which Strabo 
witnewatfrlp.'he true. Bedegh. 

The nailpry of those, who, out of duty and conidcnce, 
opposed tno^ iorresA which did overwhelm them, should not 
lose the rccoirnMce due to tbor virtue. Clarendon. 

When shrivell'd herbs on widiering stems decay, 

Tlie wary plaagliinaB, on the mountain's brow, 

Vndams ms wotepi stores, buae torrents flow, 

Temp'rii1| the thirsty fever of the field, Dryden, Georg. 

ErasmuEtbat great injur’d name, 

8teulm^d'^iM^riu torrent of a barb’rous age. Pope. 

To'nuRtt'^lli^'. [fcwrr»5, Lat] Rolling in a rapid 

Fierce Phlegmon, 

of torrent fire inflame with rage. MUton, P. L. 
\iorridg. Er> iorriim^ Imt.] 
.,yi!|r^JLpied; dried wiw heat 

^^gEpien’Ii commentators mention a twofold dryness; the one 
^||H|coinitated with a heat, which they call a itnrid tabes; the 
with a coldness, when the parts are consumed through 
giPlktifiction of their norive beat Hamejf rn Comwmp. 

X. Bumins; violently hot 
nis vrith torrid heat, 

(' And vapours as the Libyan w adust. 

Began to parch that temperate clime.. MiBon, P. L, 

3. It is particularly af^ed to the r^ions or zone 
between the tropicks. 

Cohnnbui first 

Found a temperate in a torrid Mne; ‘ ' 

II10 feverish air fiom'd by a eooliii|| bwese. Zirytkn. 

Those who amidst the torrid regions live. 

Hay tl^ not (pdes unknown to ns reciive ? 

See daily showers rqjoice the thirst eerth^ f 

And bless die flowery buds anccceoing l»nh. Prm, 

Torse, n. s. [In heraldif .] A wreathv 
To'rsel. n. t* lioruy Fr.] Any . thing in a twisted 
form. 

When you lay any tiinher on fariekwdrk, otferteli for mantle 
trees to lit on, or lintois over windows, lay them in loam. 

Monn, Meek. Ec. 


' T OR 

To'bsion. n. s. [torsio, Lat] The act of turning or 
tmsUng. . 

ToBT.-f* n. s. [forty Ft. /orfttm,lovfLaLj Mischief; 
11^174 calamity. Obsolete. * 

Ilien gan triumphant trumpets sound on high. 

That sent to Heaven the echoed report a 

Of their new joy, and happy victory 

Against him that hud been long opprest with tort. 

And fast imprisoned in sieged fort. Spenser. 

He dreadless bad them come to court. 

For no wild hemsts ifhauld do them my tort. Spenser. 

Your disobedimice and ill managing 
Of actions, lost for want of due support, 

Kefer I justly to a fiirther ^riog. 

Spring ofseditiob, strife, oppression, tort. Psdrfax. 

How can any* of os sec the body .of our blessed Saviour 
broken, and his blood‘poured out* and. withal think and know 
that bis own sins are guilty of this.<i>W oflered to the Son of 
God, the Lord of life, and not'feet bis heait tonched with a 
sad and passionate Ipprchension.of his 'own vileness? 

- * Halt, Bent. 

To'ktile. aAj. [tortility Lat.] Twistnl; wreathea. 

To'nxiON. n.s. [for/m, Lat.] Tormept; pain. Not 
in use. 

All puigers have a raw spirit or wind, which is tlie principal 
cause of tortim in the stomach and belly, Baron, 

To'BTiou.s.'f’ oBj, [from fort.] Injurious; doing 
wrong. 

Nc ought he car’d Whom he endamaged 
By torlums wrong, or whom bercav’d of ri^t. Spenser, F. Q. 

To'iitive. af//. [tor/tis, Lat.] Twisted; wreathed. 

Knots by the conflux of meeting sap. 

Infect the sound pine, and divert his.^rain 

Tortivr and errant from his course of growth., Shahyteare. 

To'ktoise. 71 . s. [torhu!, Fr.] 

1. All animal covered with a hard shell: there arc 
tortoises both of land and water. 

In Ills needy ^lop a tortoise hung. 

An alligator stu";. Skakspeare. 

A living tortoise being turned upon its back, not being able 
to make use of its paws for the returning of itself, because they 
could only bend towards the belly, it could help itself only by 
its neck and head; sometimes ore side, sometimes an^cr, by 

' pushing against the ground, to rock itself ns in a cradl^to find 
out where tbc inequality of the groupd might lainuit it to roll 
its diell. Bap on the Creation. 

2. A form into which the ancient soldiers used to 
throw their troops, by bending down and holding 
their bucklers almve their he^s so tliat no darts 
could hurt them. 

Their targets in a tortoise east, tbc foes 
Secure advancing, to the turrets rose. JDrpden, JBn, 

ToBTUo'siTV.'f’ n. s. [from tortuous.^ 

1. Wreath^ flexure. 

These the midwife contriveth uPto a knot close* unto the 
4M>dy of the infant, from whence ensueth that tortmAlp, or 
compIicB^ nodosity, called the navel. Brown, Fnig. Err. 

a. Crookedness; depravity. 

He difcerneth the uprightness of godliness, and the tortuosUp 
of wickedness. Granger on Eccl. (i6ai,) p. 63. 

TO'RTUOUS.'t’ adj. [ioiiueuxy Fr. from tortuosus, 
tortsuy Lat.] 

1. Twisted; wreathed,' winding. 

So vary’d he, and of his iortums timn ' 

Curl’d many a wanton wreath. AfiMI^P. L. 

Aqpeous vapours, like a dry wind, pass through solong and 
terfaoMi a pipe of ICM. w Bopie. 

2. Mischievous. ,Tha8 I explain it, on supposition 
that it is derived from tarty, wrong; but It may 
mean crooked t as «'e ray, crooked ways for bad 
practices, crooked being regularly enou^ opposite 
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to right. Tliis in some copies is iortiom, and 
therefore from toH. Dr. Johnson. — Dr. Johnson 
here means tl|| passage, which I have cited under 
totfgiousi and I remember no edition of Spenser 
in which tortuous is the reading. Mr. Mason 
would have done well to restrain his flippancy, in 
remarking that “ this second sense, with all that 
Johnson says about it, is much ado about nollung.” 

‘ For tortuous nicnns ermked, mis^iicvous, as I have 
shewn tortuosity to mean croc^einessp perverseness: 
and thus in the following passaga.: ', 

Wfaat iortuoia planuts, or lualcvolQnt 
Conspiring power? ‘ i , . . • _ 

Lodge, Looktng-Ghmc/or 4 - h* 

TO'Rl'URE. n. s. pwr/wre, Fr. iortma, I.at.T 

1. Torments^judicially*mflicted'; jiain by which guilt 
is punished, or confession extorted. 

Heottte ' '* 

Then loif me trembling through those dire abodes. 

And taught the toiturn of th* avenging gods. Drydett. 

2. Pain; anguish; pa.ng. 

Better be with the deiid, 

’ Than on the tbrture of the mind to He ^ 

In restless cxtnsy.. ’ Shaktpeore, Macbeth. 

Ghastly spasm or racking torture, MillB/ii, V. L. 

To To'rtTonE. V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To punish with tortures. *T 

Hipparchus my enfranchis’d bondman. 

He may at pIcaMlre whip,,;or hang, or torture. Shahpeare. 

The scourge inexorable and the torturing hour 
Call IIS to penance. MUUm, P. L. 

2. To vox; to excruciate; to torment. 

Still must I'llherish the dear, sad remembrance, 

At«nce to torture, gnd to pleaSe my soul. Addiiou, Cato. 

3. To koc|) on the stretch. 

The bow torturcth the string continually, and thereby hoUeth 
it in a coutinual trepidation. Bacon, Nat. Hitl. 

To'ktuber. b. A’, [fryni torture.] lie who tortures; 
tormentor. 

I play the torturer by small and small. 

To lengthen out the worst that must be spoken. Sbakspeare. 

When king Edward the second was amongst his torturen, 
the more to disgrace his faro, they shaved him, and washed 
him with cold water; the king said, Well, yet I will have 
warm water, mid so shed abiindauee of tears. Bacon, .ipoph. 

To'kturingi.y.* adv. [from To tortnre.] So as to 
torment or punish. 

An host of furies 

Could not have baited me more torluringly. 

Seaum, arit Ft, Laws of Candy. 

To'rtuhous.^ adj. [from torture.] Tormenting; 
occasioning tortnre. ' v 

Sad melancholy, like the drowned earth, liesgB the bottom ; 
whence carp, and grief, and discontent, torturom suspicion, 
and horrid fear, are washed up by the unquiet watery dcmre. 

More, Conj.Cabb.(i6s3,) p-ipe. 

Tberelbre tlicy make the admission torturous, take time in 
the initiation, set a seal on the tongue, and instruct the 
Epoptae for five years, to raise a high opinion of them_ by delay 
and expectation. Bp. Lavington, EnU. of Meth: P. iii. p. .^so. 

To'nviTY.'f* n. s. pom/trif, Lat.] Soumess ; severity 
of countenance. Not used. Coekeram. 

To'rvous. adj. [torvus, Lat.j l^ur of aspect ; stern ; 
of countenance. Not used.* , 

torvous sour look produced by anger,'and that gay and 


Derhan 


f ftTiToiM sour look produced by aoj 
pleasingi^untenanee accompanying love. 

TO'RY.^ «. s. [A cant term, ^rived, I suppose, 
from an Irish word signifying a ravsffe. Dr. John- 
■ “ Great heats and animositias were created 


son. 


by tliese PelUionen and AbkorrerS) -imd they occn- 
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sioned many i^ds and quarrels in private eonver> 
sations; and about the same time, (1680,) and 
from the same cause, arose the pernicious terms 
and distinctions of Whig add 2 ^, both exotic 
names, which the parties invidiouidy bestowed 
upon each other; all that s^ered to the interest 
of the crown and lineal accession were by the 
contrary party branded with the title given to the 
Irish robbem; and they, in return, gave the others 
the appellation of JVhigf or Sour Milkf formerly 
appropriated to the Scotch Presbyterians and ri^pd 
Covenanters.” Ecbard, :Hist. p. 988. TorteSf 
robbers, and rappare^ are always joined together 
in the Irish Acts of ParKamCnt.' Tories were so 
calletl from the Irish w'ord force, give, me [your 
money]. The opponadts of coverumeutin 1681, 
and 1682*, &C. 'nifocted to uiipk all, who were 
attached to the crown, papists; and therefore 
, called them lories, L e. vile papists and robbers. 

•’ Malone. — The character of thifir iforiVf, or robbers, 
is thus noticed by Glanville^ long t|gfore the poli¬ 
tical distinction existed: « Let such men quit all 
pretences to civility and breeding; the^ are ruder 
than toryes and wild Americans!” Serm. 4to. 
p. 212.] One who adheres to the anqient con¬ 
stitution of the state, and tlie^apostoliqal hierarcliy 
of the church of England : opposed to a udiig. 

The knight in more, a tory in the countiy than the town, 
becauBf;,it more advaDcet^^his interest. Addison, 

. This protestiint zealot,'this English divine. 

In churra and in state was of principles sound; 

Was traer than steel to the Hanover line. 

And griev’d that a lory should live above grouatk Steele. 

To confound his hated coin, ' 

All parties and reli^ous join, 

Whigs, lories. Sunft. 

To'rvism.* m. s. The notions of a lory. 

Nothing would illustrate the subject better than nn enquiry 
into the rise and progress of our late parties; or a short 
history of toryism and whiggism from their cradle to their 
grave, the introductory account of their genealc^, and descent. 

Bolingbroke on Parties, l.iCtt. a. 

Tv Tose. V. n. [of the same original with tease.] . To 
comb wool. ^ 

7 b'FOSS. V. a. \iassen, Dutch; ftuser,'Frencm to 
accumulate; Minsheii. 0 i^u, Gr. to dance'; .'^eric 
Casaubun. losen, German, to make 
Skinner: ^perhaps from to m, a word used by 
who would have any thing thrown to them.] «* 
tossed or tost i part. pass, tossed or tost, 

1. To 4 hrow with the baud, as a ball at ]}lay. 

With Ihis she seem’d to play, and, as in sport. 

Toss'd to her love in presence of the court. Dryoti.. ^ 

A shepherd diverted himself with tossing up eggs and catch- 
ring them again.; Aeb6soiu 

2. To throw with violence. 

Back do I.t^ tbete treasons to thy bead. Sltakspeare. 
Vuicanos disebasge forth with the fire not only mctallick 
and mineral mattw, but huge stones, tossuig them up to a very 
great heigi;; in the air. Woodunrd, Nat. Hist. 

3. To lift witl\,a iw^en and violent motion. * 

Behold how flicy toss thar torches on high. 

How they point to the Persian aboto. Bryden. 

I call’d to stop him, but in viun: 

He tost his.arni alofl^ and proudly told me. 

He would not'May. Addison, Cato. 

So talk too idle buziung riiines; 

Tom up their heads, and stretch their wings. 

4. To agitato-; to put into violent motion. 


Prior, 
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■Tcktfptiittgjct treMurai,fa{]r s 1 ^^ toii||iie a a vaaity tomed 

- . . Pm.vu. 6 . 


li;#ffl kave 'dteir first, or t^nd spta^o; jf tbey.be 
d alignments of iioansel, tbey wiB be totted 

_ ) aimiS of ibrtane, and be full of inconstancy, doing 

"'awl iaodoing, Socoh, Stt. 

. ■ Cowls, hoods, and habits, with thdr wearers iott. 

And flutter’d into rags, Milton, L. 

1 have made several roynges upon the sea, often beings tossed 
in storms. Aiditon, Sped, 

g. To make -r^Ws { 4 o disquiet. > - « 

She did love the knigd>t ofdheVedorossji'' 

For whose dear sidie so itaaiiy Sfouldes her did toss. Spenter, 

Calm r^oirashce 

And full of peace, now iott and turbulent. Milton, P. L. 

6 . Tokemiuplay; ttk tumble over. 

Hrat scholar would come toa better knowledge in the l4ttin 
tongue than most do, that spend four years in totting ail tlie 
rules of gnnwqar in common sohools.. Atcham. 

To Toss. Pi rti , 

1. To fling; to nvinch; to be in violent commotion. 
Galen tells us pf a woman patient of his whom he found 
very weak in bed, continually totting and tumbling from one 
side to anotlier^and totally deprived of her rest. Haney. 

To ton and mng, and so be restless, only frets and enrages 
our pain. , ,, TiUotton. 

And thou, piysire, not.destin’d by thy birth, 

Te turn to dagt and mis with common eaitli. 

How svilt thou ton and ray^ and long to die. 

And quitthydaim to unmbrtality! Additou, Odd. 

They throbr their person with a hoyden air 
Across Ae room, and ton into the chair. Fcoing. 

3 . To be tessed. 

’ Youf mind is totting on the sea,'*’ 

There where your argosies 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers. SoJIttpeare. 

3, 7 h TodtPup. To throw a coin into the air, ond 
. wager on what aide it shall iall. 

I’d tiy if any pleasure could be found. 

In toning for twenty thousand pound. Braouton. 

Toes, n, s, [from the verb.] 

I. Tlie act of tossing. * 

The discus that u to be seen ih the hand of the celebrated 
Castor at Don livio’s is perfectly round ; nor has it any thing 
DJte a sling fastened to it, m ^d force to the tint. Additon, 

3. An affected manner .of raising the head. 

His'Various modes from various fathers follow; ^ 

One taught the ton, and one the new French wailow: 

IBs ssvora'knot this, his oavat that designed. Hrydcn. 

ThenMS hardly a polite sentence in the following dialogues 
whidi doth not require some suitable ton of the h^, Smfl, 

To'teEL. R. s. See Tassel. * 

He at each lower comm: a handful of hops with a piece of 
OBcIcthrcad to.!#ake a toud, by which you mi^ conveniently 
lift the Itag when full. Mortimer, Hmbandry. 

To'ssEn.4’ n,s. [from frus.] 

I. One who tbijows; tme who flings and writhes. 

3. Wbbfiver or wliatBve’f agitates. 

I dhf expect, ■ i'" 

Instesd of Msrs, stonn>j^oBlcr Ebluk ^ 

And Juno proffering her Oeio|jeia % - 

As satisfacQon to the blustering god -. a 

To send h» tonert forth. Beatm. ondTU May/ in tie Mill, 

T4Kmino.# n. s. [from toss.'] Vio^t cotranotion. 

I am full of Incsfiigs to and fro onto the*^ dawning of the day. 

' ■ ► Job, vu;4. 

In stripes, in imprisonments, in thme^ts, fin .the margin, 
tetriagstoawfro,T vi.5. 

Airar BMmy worvings and loumfi of i^thoughts. 

► Tr.ofl mienm, p.a?. 

was die Snnmg,. deep die groans 4 Despair 
Tended thc ibk^ busiest from co^ to ooueb. Midon, P. L. 


Prior. 
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To's8POT.*f“ a. s. [fow and pot.] A Mpiflr 
drnnkard. '..'s"’-* 

Toitpott still had drunken head. Sl^tptare, Tw. 

Tost, preterite and part. pass, of toss. # 

In a troubled sea of passion loti. ilfiffon, P, L. 

TO'TAL. a^. Itotus, Lat. Mai, Fr.] 

1. Whole; complete; full. 

They set and rise; 

Left tdal darkness should by ni^ regain 

Her old possessiou, and exUnguuh life. Milton, P. L. 

' If all the pa^s.tlmt, for thy Britain’s soke. 

My past has tpok, ov futureJifa may take. 

Be'fateful B) my qiu^; permit'my pray.’r. 

And with this gift raward nw latdlt:aie, 

3. Whole-; not divitled. 

Either to undergo . 

Myselfyke total {'rimc;'di;to acCtise 

My other self, the pariuer of m life. Milton, P. L. 

ToTA'Lmr.-f- a. ^ Itotaljl^ Fb] . Complete sum; 
whole quantity. 

Identity, diversity; possibill’y, act'; totality, ports, &c. are 
but wise esutionragainst ambiguities efapeech. 

’■Maeou, Ado, of Learn. B. 3. 
So much for totality, that comiijoni and essential character 
to every legitimate oogiporitioii. Harrit, Pldlolog. Ini/. 

'IVtaixy. atfv. [from total.] ’MHiolly; fully; com¬ 
pletely. 

The sound interpretms expound this jfnage of God, of na¬ 
tural reason; which, if it be totalfy^r mostly defaced, the 
‘ right of government doth cease. - '’Barm, Holy War. 

* The obdurate sinner, that hath long hardened bis own heart 
' against God, thejehy provokes him totally to withdraw all 
« iuward grace from niin. t', Hammond 

Charity doth not end with this world,'but goes along w'th 
us into the next, where it will be perftiCtsd': but frith and 
hope shall tlien Molly fail; the one bei||g chatted into «ight, 
the other into enjoyment. Jt/Uerlmry, Serm, 

To'talness.# [horn/o/ol.] V Eqtirencss. 

To Tote.* See To Toot. 

To'tueii, contracted Tor the oll^r. 

As bod the one as t’other. Parnahy. 

To 'I'O'TTEII.'I' e. «. [toulet'en, Totib to tremble; 
dittra, Icel. the same.] To shuhe^yo us to threaten 
u fall; to stagger. ' .. 

What news, in this our toUerit^ state ? 

—. It is a reeling world indeed, my lord; 

And I believe never stand upright. Shahtpeare. 

'As a bowing wall shall ye be, andju a foMcriag fence. 

Pt. Ixii. 3. 

The foes already have possess’d tl)e wall, 

Troy nods from high, and tottert to her fall. Hryden. 

To'TTEBY.'f"? adj. [from totter.] Shaking; unsteady; 
Xo'tty *. 5 ilizzy* Neither of these words is 

usc'd, except in vulgar limj^uage: ■ as toUy~headed 
for gide^^kmded, •» 

■Biker thy head very tottie is, 

ft. on thy corbe slioiuder it leans amissc. Renter, Shep. Cal. 
To TOUd^.'t' V. a. ltoucher,,¥r. doubtless from the 
M. Goth, tekan, to touQh.] 

1. To perceive by the’sense of feeling. ^ 

Hotning but tody can be toOch'd or fonrii.^' Creech. 

2. To handle slightly, without efihrt or violence. 


In the ipiddle^ the bridge there is a draw-bridge made 
. with suiA wrtificu, that the fcutipel discovering any force ap. 
'-..•proaebing, may, % oqly tonehing aAcrtian iron with his foot, 
’ ifraw ^ the bridge. ' Broum, Trav. 

3. To reach with imy thing, so as that there be no 
space between ^flie thing reached and the thing 
brouci|t;j»it. 

He brateidM whht os a thread of tow is broken when ii 
towAeth the fire. - Jndg, xvi. 9. 
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- 0 -fSifi||itB<^ent, Ithttrid iriiih Vb i^pmr 
T^Jlightljr. MiUoH, P.L. 

4.'^ To come to } to attoui. 

Tbeir idpious foUy dnr’il to pri^ 

Oit herds demoted to the god of day;. 

god vincUdbe dooitt’d them never more. 

Ah men unbles!i*iri 'to tourh their natal shore. Pope, Oipu, 

c. To try as gold wilih a stone. 

when I have suit, 

Wherein I mean tio.4mieh your love indeed,' 

It (hnll be fidl of poize and difficult)'. 

And fearful to be |n:antecl. ^dktpeare, Othello. 

Words so debas’d and hard, no stone 
Was hard enough to touch them on. Hiid^rae, 

6 . To relate to. * 

In ancient tii.'ies was liuhlickly read first the*'scripture, as, 
namely, something out of.the books of the prophets of Cod; 
some things out of the turtles* }writiiig|8; and, lastly, out of the 
holy evangelists sonic things which lowhed tlic person of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. « ’ Hooker. 

The quarrel touchetk none bdt us alone; 

Betwixt ourselves let us decide it then.' ShtUapeare, Hen. VI. 

7. To meddle witK; not totally to forbeaf* 

He so light was itt iegerdemain, 

That what he touch'd come not to li^t again. Sprairr. 

8. To affect. ’* ^ 

What 'of sweet ' *'■ 

Hadi lutich’d niy sense, flat seems to this. Miltou, P. I., 

9. To move; to 8tr%e mentally; to melt. 

I was sensibly totthhed with that kind impression. Congreve, 
The tender sirte was touch'd with whiit lie said. 

And flung the blaze of glories from his head. 

And bid the yoath^advance. * Addhoii, tJvuf. 

to. To dclineate^or mark out. 

Nature, aftbrib at least u glimm’ring light: 

Hie lines, though tottch’d but faintly, arc drawn right. Pope. 

11. To censure; to animadvert upon. Not used. 

Doctor Parker, in^liis sermon before them, touched them'for 

their living SQ.naar, thnt'they went near to tottch him for his, 
life. _ _ . Hayivard. 

12. To infect; to seize slightly. * 

Pestilent diseases are bred in the summer g> otherwise those 

touched are in, most danger in the winter. Paeon, Hal. HUt. 

13. To bite; to-t^ear; to have an effect on. 

Its fare must hpvcry flat and smooth, and so hard, that a file 
will not touch it, as smiths snv, when a file will nut eat, or rase 
it. Mucon, Mech, Rx._ 

14. To strike a musical instrument. 

They touch'd their golden harps* and prais’d. MUlon, P. L. 
One dip the pencil, and one touch the lyre. Pope. 

15. To influence by inipul»; to impel ibrcibly. 

No decree of mine, 

To touch with lightest moment of impulse 

His free-will ' Milton, P^Z, 

16. To treat of perfunctorily. 

Tills thy last reasoning words touch'd only, " ' MiUon, P. Z, 

17. To Touch ttp. ' To repair, or it^rove by dight 
strokes, or Httle emendations. 

What he saw was only her natural countenalile touched up 
with die usual improvements of an aged coquette. Additon. 
To Touch. v.n. ’ " , 

1. To be in g state of junction so that no space is be¬ 
tween them ; ns, two spheres iouck only at points. 

2. To fasten on; to take effect on? 

S^ng waters pierca metals, and wiH toikh upon gold that 
wa tt iot touch upon riHbr. Paeon. 

3. To Touch at. To come to without stay.* - 

touched at Sidon. Act*, xxvii. 3. 

Oh fail not to iouich at Peru; 

With gold there our vessel we’ll store. Coudeu. 

Civil law and hi^ry ore studies which, a gentleman should 
not barely touch at, but constantly ilwdi upon. - , Zoeke. 

A fishmonger lately touched at Hammersmith. Spectator. 
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4. 7b Touch on. TVnseataon dighdy. 

The shewing by whst steps knowle^.comei into our u i h.4fi_ 
it may suffice, to neve onfy touched am. ■' LvAe. 

It IS an use no body hat dwelt upon; if the andqutries have 
touched upon h, they immedfateiy quitted it AMitm. 

5. To Touch on or upon. To go for a very short 

time. ♦ 

He touched upon the Hoiuecoes. - AMot. 

Which mq||tei^ lest the Trojan’s pious host 
Should bearW touch epon dhj^mchanted coast. 

Propitious I^ptqpe stper'd'theft' course by'ii^ht Dryden. 

I made fllkde voyage round (fte lake, and touched on the 
several towns that lie on its .qpasts. ■ Additon on Italy. 

6 . To Touch on or uixm. ‘ To light uppn in mental 

enquiries. a.' 

It is imrossible to makg observations in art or sdenee which 
have not liceu loueked upon by others. Additon, S^t, 

ToucH.'f' It. s. [from the verb.] ^' 

1. Reach of any thing so tlut them is no spate be¬ 
tween the things reaching and foftched. 

No/alschood ran endure 
Touch of eelestial temper, but returns 

Of force to its own likeness. MUton, P. Z. 

2. The sense of ibcling. 

0 O dear son lEc^ar, 

Might I but live to sec thee m my U>ueh, 

I’d say, I had eyes again. Shaktpeare, K. Zcar. 

The spirit of wine, or chemical oils, which are so hot in 
operation, arc to the first touch cold. Bitf. 

By touch the first pure qualities 'we learn, 

Which quicken all things, hot, cold, moist and diy; 

By touch, hard, soft, rough, smooth, we do dis^rn; 

By touch, sweet pleasure^ and sharp pain we tiy. < Davieti 
The Binder's ioueA bow exquisitely fine ! 

Feels at each thread, aftd lives along the line. Pope. 

The fifth sense is lowdt, n sense over the whole body. Zoeke. 
*^3.' The act of touching. 

The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind of shrugging 
come over her body, like the twinkling of the fairest among the 
. fixed stars. , Sidney. 

Willi one virtuous touch 

The orchchcmick sun produces precious things. M'dton, P. Z. 

4. State of being touched. 

The time was once when thou miur^ wou’dsl vow. 

That never touch was welcome to tliy baud. 

Unless f touch'd. j Shaktpeare. 

5. ]i)xainination, us by a stone. Dr. Johnson. — A 
coiunion kind of black marble, frequently made use 
of in ornaments, was formerly called touch. From 
its solidity and flriuucss it was also used^ the test 
of gold; and from this use of it tKe name its^was 
taken. It seems to be the same with that audently 
called basalt. Rev. Mr. Whallcy’s Note on the 
following passage in B. Jonsonfc Forest, II. 

“ Sliow of touch or marble.” — So Fuller, Worth, 
in Yorksh. “ Vulgw t^es ocnfound black marble, 
polished to the height, with touch, (j<^) <tnd 
ebony.” Hence perhaps the phi'as% as true os 
/ouch. “ She -r- though true as touch, though 
dau^itet of a l^ng,” &c. Spenser, F. Q. i. iii. 2. 
SeeToucHST^E. 

To-morrow, gqod or Michael, b q day 
Whereinkhe fortune of ten thousand men 
Must inde toiiei. Sbaktpeaee, ffdk, IV. 

Ah Buckinghafti, now do I the touch. 

To Uy if thou be cunrenbgold indeed. Shaktpeare. 

Altoit soBie of these articles were merely devised, yet the 
duke being of bilse mid, and fearing tiie touch, subscribed that 
he did acKhowledge ab offences. Hayvard. 

6 . Test; that by which any thing is examined. 

The iaw.mricm rather respected their own benefit thm 
equity, tbc true touch of all laws. Careur, Sum. of Cornwall. 
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SAaktpeare, 
Millon, P. L. 


7. Proof; tried .qualities. 

xof meet wife, my deeraft mother, and 
"‘[.wriiiBdi of noble <0^/ when J am fordi, 

I fenwd. aiid.Mniie. Shakipearet 

Fr.] Single act of a pencil upon the 

picture. 

Artificial ttrife 

lives in those toucAei, livelier than life. Skaiapeare, 

It will he the more difficult for him to cai|||ive when he has 
only a relation given him, without the nice oPUm which make 
the graces of the picture. ' ^ JDryden. 

Nq^er mve the Toast t<m(A with your penal, till you have well 
examineayour design. ^ Drydcn. 

9. Feature; lineament. 

Thus Rowind of many parts 
By faeav’niy syaod was dens’d; 

Of manv feces, ^es and hearts. 

To have the Iou^m dearest priz’d. Shaktpeare, As you Ukr it. 
' A son was cem’d from bis voice so much, ^ 

The very same »n c^eiy lit^/mieA. ’ Drydvn. 

to. Act ofibeluuid upcm a .musical instruinciit. 

Here let the sounds of musick 
Creep in our ears; soft stilness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet hamioiiy. 

Nor wanted powa* to mitigate and swage. 

With soieran touches, troubles thoughts. 

11. Power of exciting tbc aflectinns. 

Not uRtbe 

The death of Fulvin, with more urgent touches. 

Do strongly speak to us. Shaktpeare, Ant. and Cteoji. 

12. Something of passion or affection. 

He which without our nature could not on eartli suffer for tlie 
world,doth now also, bv means thereof,both make intercession 
to God for sinners, and exercise dominion, over all men, with a 
true, natural, and a sensible touch of mercy. JiotkeY. 

He loves os nut: 

Me wSnts the natural touch, Shdesprare, 

13. Particular relation. 

, Speech of touch towards others should be sparingly used.; for 
ihscourse ought to be as a field, without coming home to any 
man. Bacon, Essays. 

14. [Tbac^r, Fr.] A*stroke. 

Our kings no sooner fell out, but their mints make war upon 
one another; one meets sometimes with very, nice totiohrs of 
raillery. Adiwht on Medsds. 

Another smart toSlcA of the author we meet with in the fifth 
pajm, where, without any preparation, he breaks out all on a 
sudden into a vein of poeti}'. Addison. 

Though its error may be* such. 

As Knags and Burgess cannot hit. 

It yet may fed the nicer loud 

Of Wicherlcw’t or Oangreve’s wit. IVior. 

He ;»n»tiielitt|eweutthhe had 
To build a house fur fools tmd mad; 

To shew by one sa^rick touch. 

No nation wanted it so much. Saiift. 

15. Animadvetiaiou; censure. 

I never bare any touch of conscience with greater regret. 

King Charles, 

Boon biov'd with touch of blame, thus Eve, • 

What words have pass’d thy Kps, Adam, severe. MUton, P, L. 

16. IhcBGi;^ pprfbrman<» of agreement. 

7 ’oueh kept is commended, yet credit to keepe 

h pay and dispatch him, yet ever ye sicepe. Tutser. 

Quoth Hudlbras, thou ofier’st much, . 

But art not fdiie to keep touch. Hudlbras. 

1 keep touch both witi; my promise to Philopolis, and with 
my own usual frugality in these kind of collations. More. 

Hawes not to expect that so perfidious a creature should 
keepmicA with him. . VEstrange. 

17. A small quantity intermingled. 

Madam, I have p touds of your conditioo» 

.Jhat cannot bnxA fee accent of reproof. Shaispeare. 

This coming stiU nearer to an m^iratioa, a touch of it may 
perhaps be an ingredient in the rough gfetural pronunciation 
of fee Welsh and Irish. Holder, Speech. 

18. A bint; slight notice given. a 
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The king jour master knows their dUiwsition veiy well; 
a small touch will put him in mind of them. BaCon. 

19. A cant word for a slight essay. , , „ , 

Print my preface in such a form as, in the booksellera 
phrase, will make a inxpetmy touch. oioijt. 

To'ucHABbE. adj. [from tottch,'} Tsftgiblc; that may 
be touched. 

Toi;ch-hoi,e. n. s. {touch and hole.'] The hole 
through which the fire is conveyed to the powder 
in the gun. 

In a piece of ordnance, if you speak in the toucMiole, and 
anotiivr lay bis car to the mouth of fee piece, the sound is liir 
lietter heard than ii^the open air. Bacon, Eat. Hist. 

To'uchiness. «. s. [from touchy.] Peevishness; 
irascibility. 

My friends resented it us a motion not guided with such 
discretion as the toucMness 6f those tunes required. 

King Charles. 

To'uciiiNo. pv,7». [I’his word is originally a parti¬ 
ciple of loiu-h.] With respect, regard, or relation 
to. It has often the particle as before it, of which 
there seems to lie no use. Touching i.s now ob¬ 
solete, though mute concise than the mode of speecit 
now adopted. 

Touching things which belong to discipline, fee church liafli 
anlhority to make canons and decrees, even as wc read in the 
apostlpi.’ times it did. » Hooker. 

'Poaching our person, seek wc no rctcnm; 

But wc onr kingdom’s' safety must so tender, 

Whose mill you three sought, that to her laws 

Wt* do deliver you. „ Slialcspenre, Hen. V. 

The heavens’ and the earth remained jn fee same state in 
which they were created, as tnucMkg their substance, thoiigli 
there wan afterwards added multiplicity of perfection in rcspwi 
of beauty. , Stdegh, Jlist. of the World. 

'Pouching tlie debt, he took himself to uc acquitted thereof. 

Hayward. 

Socrates chose rather to die than renounce or conceal his 
jndgiuunt touching the unity of the Godhead. South. 

To'ucmNb. [from fotit//.] Pathetick; afiecting; 
moving. 

To'uchingly. adv. [from touch,] With feeling emo¬ 
tion ; in a patheti^ manner. 

This lust fable shows how loucli'mgiy fee" poet argues in love 
affairs. Garth. 

To'uckmenot. n. s. [cucumis agrestis, Lat.] An herb. 

' Ainsjcotih, 

To'uchstone. n. s. {touch and stonei^icrre dc touche, 
French.] 

1. Stone by which metals are mtamined. 

Chilon would say, that gold was tried wife tlie touehUonc, 
and men with cold. Bacon, Apt^hth. 

If he intends to deal clearly, why does he make the touch¬ 
stone faulty, aad fee standard uncertain ? Collier, 

2. Any lest oi^ritcrion. « ,. 

Is not this their rule of such sufficiency, feat wc should use 
it us a toucMone to try fee orders of feC church ? Hooker. 

The work, the touchstone of the nature, is; 

And by their operations tilings are known. Davies. 

Money serves feathe touc&Uone of common honesty. 

. L'Estrange. 

Time is the surest judge of truth : 1 am not vain enough to 
think I have left no mults in this, which feat touchstone will 
not discover. . Drydcn, Span. Friar. 

To'ucHWooiv «. s. {toueh tea(i§Bood.] Rotten woixl 
used lb cat(^ the fire struck from the flint. 

A race of resolute stout trees they are, so abounding with 
metal and hce t, feat feeqr quickly t^e fire, and become ioueh- 
wood. Howell, Voe, For . 

i To make white powder, the powder of rotten willows is 
best: spunk, or touelmood prepared, might make it russet. 

Brown. 
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To'ucHY.'f’ a^. [from tmeh.'\ Peevish; irritable; 
irascible; apt to take fire^ Dr. Johnson calls this 
a low word, citing only Collier and Arbuthnot. It 
was in use long before their tim^ and is excellently 
authorized. , 

In such a touchy time os this I had almost had my share. 

Sir Hen. Wotlon, Dispatch in 1610, Rem. p. 500. 

You are touchy without all cause. 

Beaum, and FI. Mmd’t 'rragedy. 

Was ever such a touchy man heard of? 

Beaum. and FI. FOce Valuttr. 

Extravagances, to which curious ej'es and touchy tempers arc 
apt to run. Bp. Taylor, Art}/. Handsom. p. 49. 

You arc upon a toucky point, ana therefore treat so nice u 
subject with proportionable cautiun. Collkrou Pride. 

You are so touchy, and take things so hotly, 1 am sure there 
must be some mistake in this. Arhuthnot, J, BuU. 

TOUGH.'f” ttdj. [coh, Sax. from the Goth. Hrthan, 
duccrc. Screnius.] 

1. Yielding to flexure or extension without fracture; 
nut britlTc. 

Of bodies some are fragile, and some are tough, and not 
fragile. 'Bacon, Fd. Hist. 

2. SlilT; not easily flexible. 

The Iww he drew. 

And almost join’d the horns of the/uug/< ciigh. Drydrn. 

Fate with nature’s law would strive. 

To shew plain-dealing once an age may thrive; 

And when so tmigh a frame she could not bend, 

Exceeded her commission to herriend. Dryden. 

3. Not easily injured or broken. 

O sides you are too tough ! 

Will you yet hold ? ‘ Hhsdtspcare. 

A body mode of brass the crone demands 
For her lov’d nursling, strung with nerves of wire. 

Tough to the last, and witli no toil to tire. Drydin. 

4. Viscous; clnniniyropy ; tenacious. 

5. Difficult; tliis is uii ancient ti»age of the word, 
and is still a colloquial one; as, it ioui>k piece of 
biiHine.'S. 


If that 1 spoke of love, or make it tough. Chancer. 

To To'uctien. V. 71 . [from To grow tough. 

Hoiis off the kill' by three weeks to cool, pvc and tongheii, 
else they will break to powder. Alurimrr, Husbandry, 

To To'ugiien. V. a. To make tough. 

To'ijgiine.ss.”|- 71 . s. [from lottg/t Sax. tohnejTe.] 

1. Not brittleness; flexibility. ’ 


To make an induration with loughuesi, and less fragility, 
iIAoct bodies in waiter fur three days; but they must be such 
into wliich tiic water will not enter. Bacon, Xat. Hut. 

A well-teuiper’d sword is bent at will. 

But keeps the native toughtus:. of the steel. Drydn., 

2. Viscosity; tenacity; claniniiiK'ss; glutinoustiess. 

In the first stage the vircosiry or toughness of the fluids slinuld 
be taken off by diluents. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

3. Firmness against injury'. 

I cunless me knit to thy deserving with cables of ()ei durable 
toughness. Sbakspeare, Olhcl/o. 

TOUPE’E.“f> n, s. [French, toapei. Dk .Tohnson 

TOUPET. \ gives Impel, with au example from 
Swift. “ Tills is cotiftH-mublc to tlie etymclogy, 
but toupee is sometimes wricten ; and any thing is 
preferable to a word so totally remote from £iigli.sii 
rules as toupet, since it is invariably ^oken accord¬ 
ing to the other, spelling.” Na;^ Eleni. of 
Ortboep. p. 316.] A kind of forett^; nathral or 
artificial hair particularly dresstnl on the foreheatl. 

llcmcmber seconddm^ toupees and repaired rufiics. Swift. 

I see nothing but red heels below, iiigb louptes and largely 
aFpiring curb above, accompanied with the scent of amber. 

Hist.dDueUing,lt'] 70 ,) v. toe. 

TOUR.'f* «. s. [four, French.] 


1. Ramble; rovingjouraey. 

1 made the tour of dl tbelflnl’s palBceB. Addison. 

Wav it permitted, he’d moke the tour of the whole system 
of the son. Arhuthnot and npe. Marl. Scriht. 

2. Turn; revolution. In both these senses it is rather 
French than English. 

First Ptolemy bit scheme coelestiai wrought, 

And of machines a wild provision brought; 

Orbs ccntrickjg|d eccentrick he prepares. 

Cycles and efn^les, solid spheres 

In oNler plac’d, aqd with bri^t globes inltud, 

To solve the tours by beavenb bodies made. Blatkiuae. 

3. In Milton it is probably tower; elevation; high 
flight. 

The bird of Jove, stoop’d from hbaiiy Io«r, 

Two birds of gayest plume before him drove. Miltan, P. L. 

4. Turn; cast; manner. 

The whole lour of the |)assngc is this: a man given to super¬ 
stition can laRc no secunty, day dr night, sleeping or waking. 

BetUeu, PM. laps. $ 18. 
To'uiiisT.=ik «. .V. [from tour.} One who makes a tour 
or ramble. A modern word. 

Touhn.* «. a. 

1. l-hc slierifl”s turn, or court. 

The sheriff’s loum decided in all affairs, civil and criminal. 

BurJ^ Ahritlg. Hist, of Hag. 9 * s. 

2. A spinning-wheel. ExnioFc dialect. Grose. 

To'ounAMENT.* 1 ” 7 n. s. itoumamefttum, low Latin; 
To'uunev. 5 Tif,v$iAevlst, tomeamenta, hasti- 

ludia: Occurrit apud Cantacuzenum, lib. L cap. 42. 
Mcursil CHoss. Grieco-Barb.] 

1. Tilt; just; military sport; mock encounter. 

They might, under the pretence 
Of tilts and toumarueids. 

Provide them horse and armour for defence. Daniel. 

For justs, tourneys, and Imrtiers, the glories of them are the 
chariots, wherein challengers,make th«r entry. Bacon. 

Whence came all those justs, tiltings, and tournaments, so 
much in use in these parts. Temple, Miscell 

He liv’d with all the pomp he could devise, I 
At tilts and tonruaments obtain’d the prize, > 

Blit found no favour in hit Indy’s eyes. ) Dryden. 

2. Milton uses it simply for encounter; shock of 
battle. 

With cruel tournament the squadrons join ! 

Where cuttle pastur’d late, now scatter’d lies 
With carcasses, iind :;"ius, the ensanguin’d field. MUton, P. L. 
7w'IVi iiNEY. V.7I. [iVora the noun.] To tilt in the 
lists. 

An elfin horn of noble state. 

Well could he tourney, and in lists debate. Spenser 

TO'UIiSK-lUF/r. ti. s. [French.] A bandage used 
' in amputations, straiteiictl or relaxed by the turn of 
a handle. 

If the orifice docs not rcadilv appear, loosen the tourniquet, 
and the efl'usiun of blood will direct you to it. Sharp. 

7 « TOUiSE.'J* ». a. [probably of the same original 
with law, lease, lose. Dr. Johnson. — This appears 
to l)e the case. See the example, now added, from 
Gow^r. To toze, is to pull abroad wool, &c. Exra. 
dialect. Grose.] 

I. To pull; to tear; to haul; to drag : whence/o«sc/' 
or tawzer, the name of a mastiff. 

Whet 'shcepc that is fu 11 of wooll, 

' Upon his back they^njie and pull. Gower, Coif. Am. Prol. 

Ai a bear whom angry curs have tous'd. 

Having off shak’d them and esca|i’d their hands, 

Becomes more (ell, and all that him withstands 

Treads down and ovSthrows. Spenser. 

Take him hence; to the rack with him; 

We’ll lawse you joint bv joint. 

But we will know bis purpose. Shakspeare. 
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To ftnnw fodi thiim u flutle^t 

yg 1 i 0 — rt Bounce/u bMid wd batter. Swift. 

a« Todiiorder thehalr. Cotf^rsve and Sherwood. It 
; Jli Joined) in sot^te places, for disordering the dress. 
,JSR» Toube.# t>. «. To tear; to rave. 

' $hc^ gteufigling still with those 

That *g«Hi»t her rising pun their utmost strength oppose, 
SteztSi tosses, tumbles, strikes, turns, (oturs, spurns uid 
sprawls, 

Casting with furious limbs her holders jto the^mlls. 

Jbrm/ton^olyilb. S. 7. 

To To'csle.# ». ff. 'The diminutiTe of %«se in the 
aecond sense: a low expression. 

Tow. n. s. [cop, Saxon.] Flax or hemp beaten and 
combed into a fllametitous substance. 

7 W twisted rouud the handle of an instrument makes it 
eauer to be held. .Siarp. 

Tit TOW. V. a. [ceon, liplian, Saxon, toicod; roghen, 
«ld Dutch.].-< To d«,v by ,a rope, plirticuiariy 
through the water. 

Thou knew’st too well 

Mylieut was to thy rudder ty'd by the string, 

And thou should’st tow inc after. Shahpeare. Ant. mid Clcop. 

, The seamen towed, and 1 shoved, till we arrived. Su^. 
To'wage.# m. s. [from loos; Fr. toilage.1 

1. 'Die act of towing. Cotg^ave, and Shet^jMod. 

2 , Money paid for towing. Bailey. 

To^tlME.# «. s. [Sax. coh-line.] The rope or 

chain used in towing. 

\ Cwp»pd, copapbcp, Soxon.] 


ToWA'RDS. W wj/ajiocj, .JIU10.1.J 

1. In a direction to. 

Ho set his face toward the wilderness. Num, xxiv. i. 

2. With local tendency to. 

The currents drive, 

Tow'rdi the retreating sea, their furious ride. ilfiAon, P. L. 

3. Near to: os, the danger now comes towards him. 

4. With respect to; touching; regarding. 

We brought them to as great peace between themselves, ns 
hm'towardi us for .having made the peace. Sidney. 

Rcncnt you not. 

As that the sin hatli brought you to this shame. 

Which sorrow’s always tonfrdt ourselves, not heaven ? 

Shakipeare, Meae.for Mem. 
His heart relenthd Im^df her. MUlon, P. h. 

By our law, no 4 *^ undone lowardt all, not the 

good of the lite hand, the heart. South. 

5. With id^^fendency to. 

This wts'-^ alariB Bnglaud received towards any tron* 
Ue, after it %ad enjoyed for so many years the most uninter¬ 
rupted prosperity.' Clarendon. 

6. Naarly; little less than. 

lam towards nine years older since I left you. Swiftt 

7. Tbis-word used sometimes to have its two syllables 

separated from each othei*, and the noun governed 
put between theiq. Mason. 

Whose streaint ma forth there to the salt sea.side. 

Hero back return, ai^.|» their spring ward go. Fatrfai. 

’ By oar stale 1 medb^^what our condition is to God ward. 

Wk. Duty ijf Man. 

To'wARD.'f' 7 adv. [It is doubtful whether in ms use 
To'wabds. S the word be adverb or adjet^v;.] 
Ne^r; at hand; in a state of preparation. 

' What might be toward that this swwty haste i; 

Doth make rite ni^t joint laboiu-er witqithe day. ^akspeore. 
We have a foolah trifling banquet towards. r. 

' <- iXiaispeare.Rom.andJul. 

To'w ARD.'f* adj. Ready to 'do or learn; “tiot frowartL 
Why, that is iqioken like a loieardpri4|e. 

Siakspeare. Jlm. VI. T.IU. 
To'warduness. n. s. [from towardfy.’i DociliQr; 
■i-‘ comphoocc; readineu to do or to leant. 


The beauty and iowardUness of these children moved her 
brethren to envy. Pategh, Hisl. tf (he WoHd, 

ToVahdly. a^. [from toward.'} Ready to do or 
leant ; docile; compliant with duty. . 

Some young tdwardiy noblemen or gentlemen were usunlly 
sent as assistants or attendants. Bacon, Ado. to VU/^rs. 

ToVabdness. n. s. [from toward.} Docility. 

Parents will not riirow away the towardneu of a .thild, and 
the expence of educarion.upon a profession, the lalKiur of 
which is increased, and the rewards are vanished. South. 
ToVel. w. s. {touaillet French; louagUo^ Italian.] A 
cloth on which the hands are wiped. 

They with their fine soft grassy towels^stsmd. 

To wipe away the drops and moisture from her hand. Drayton. 
His arm must be kept up witli a napkin or towel. Wuenia». 

The attendants water for their hantb supply. 

And having wash’d, with silken towels dry. Drydeii, Mn. 

TCyWER. n. s. [top, Saxon; tour, Fr. torre, Ital. 
turris, Latin.] 

1. A high building; a building raised above the main 
edifice. 

Let us build a city and a tmoer, whose top may reach utilo 
heaven. * (len. xi. 4. 

Towers and battlements it secs 

Bosom’d high in tufted trees. MUtun, L’All. 

He them beholding, soon 
Comes down to see their city, ere tlic toiver 
Obstruct heaven-towers. Milton, P. L. 

2 . A fortress; a citadel. 

A strong tourer from the enemy. Psalms. 

3. A high hcatl-drrss. 

Lay trains of amorous intrigues 

In towers, and curls, and peri-wigs, Hudibras, 

4. High flight: elevation. 

To To'wer. tJ. n. To soar; to fly or rise high. 

On the other side an high rock tow'red still. Spenser. 

No marvel 

My lord protector’s hawks do lower so well. Shakspeere. 

Circular base of rising folds that tower'd 
Fold almve fold, a surging in:izc. Milton, P. L. 

Toutring liis height, and ample was his lircast. JJryJeit. 
The crooked plough, the share, the low’ring height 
Of waggons, and the cart’s unwieldy weight; 

These .all must be prepared. Dryden, Georg. 

All those sublime thoughts which tower above' the rinuih, 
and reacli as high as heaven itself, take their rise, not one jot 
beyond those ideas which sense or reflection have uflered for 
' the eontcinplarion of the iiiiiid. Locke. 

To'wERED.'f’ adj. [from toicer.'y Adomid or^ de¬ 
fended by towers. 

Might she the wise Latona be. 

Or the tow’red Cybele. MUlon, Arcades. 

The toiored cities, which arc the chaplets and dresses oftiiat 
head, arc torn down, and turned to rubliish. 

Bp. Hall, Seasonable Semi. (1A44,) p. 14. 

ToVermustard. n. s. [iurritis, Lat.] A plant. 

Miller. 

To'Weey. a^. [from tower.} Adorned or guarded 
with towers. 

Here naked rocks andeinpty wastes were seen. 

There cities and the forests green. _ Pope. 

Rise, crown’d with lights, iinperw rialem rise! 

Exult thy tew'ry bead, and lift thy eyes! Popr, Messiah. 

TOWN. «. s. [cun, Saxon; ft^i, Dutch, from c;^an, 

’ Soxoo, to sliut in.] ■ , 

,1. Anj*wailea collpctidn ot houses. 

. She let tficih diwn by a cord; for ber house was upon the 
team wall. Jo*, ii. 15. 

When Alexandria was besieg’d and won. 

He pass’d the trenches first, and stSrm’d the (oim. Betterton. 
a. Ai^ cdlection of houses larger thait a village. 

Inm 'whatsbevar ei^ or town ye entec,, inquire who in it is 
w««riiy, and there abide. St. MatL x. 11. 
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Before him iowta, end rural work* between. Miiltm, P. L, 
My friend thi* insult sees, 

And flies from tounu to woods,- from men to trees. Broome. 

3. In En^and* any number of lioyses to wjiich be- 
ionga a regular market, and Whidt is not a city or 
the see of a bishop. 

4. The inhabitants of a town. 

To the dour spring cold Artsa wient j 
To which the wh'olo/tonwe fdr their water sunt. ■■ Chapman. 

5. The court end of London. 

A virgin whom hel mother’s care ' 

Drags from the touw to wliolesoine country air. Pope. 

6 . The people who live in the capital. 

lie, nil at once let down. 

Stuns with his giddy, larum half the /own. Pope. 

7 . It is used by the inhabitants of eveiy town or city: 
as we say, a new family is come to tofion. 

There is some ucw dress or new diversion just coiue to town. 

Law. 

3. It is used emphatically for the capital: as, he lives 
six months in tmmi, and six in the country.' 

To'wnci.erk, m. s. {f<mn and clerk.'] i^n officer who 
manages the piiblick bnsineFS of a place. 

Tilt; towuelerk appcHSctl the people. Ach, xix. 35. 

To wNcntER.* n. s. [tomi and rrirr.] An officer in 
a town, \\ hose business is to make pi'Ocl:imation.s. 

S|>eak tliy sjircch tripiiiiigly on the tui^iiu: hut if you mouth 
it, Sis mnny'of our players do, 1 had as iieve the louni-crirr hail 
spoke the lines. Shaksjteare, llamtet. 

To'wniii/u.se.'I” «. s. \t(tu»i am! house.] 

I. I'lie hall where publick business is transacted. 

A townhotue built at ope end will front the church that 
stands at the other. Addison ou flail/. 

7. A house in opposition to a house in the country, 
where a person has both. 

I'o'wNisii.# adj. ffrom (own.] Appertaining to 
those who Jive in a town. 

* On tonai’sh men, (thuiicdi happy they 
nppcarc to open sigitt,) 

Yet many times unhajipie h-j{» 
and cruel tfcum-es li^it. Turoervile, Tr. of Maiihian. 

To'wtJLEss.# aclj. [/owB and/ess.] Without towns; 
deprived of towns. 

They of the religion arc now lowidess and nnnless; mid so 
.arc her greatest peers, most of them out of oflicc and provin* 
cial command. HouvU, lustr. Por. Trav. p, 1x6. 

To'wnsuip. «. s. [i^oww and ship.] I'lie corporation 
of a town; the district belonging to a town. 

I urn but a poor petitioner of our whole township. 

Hhahspeitrr. 

They had built housek, planted gardens, erected loivmhps. 
And made provision for their posterity. Ralegh. 

To'wnsman. «. .V. [/ottw ftiid man.] 

1. An inhabitant of a place. 

Here come the townsmen on procession, 

Before your highness to present the man. Shuhspeare. 

In the time of king Ilcniy the sixth, in a fight Iietween the 
raris of Oriiiniid and Besmoud, almost all the townsmen of 
Kilkusiny were slain. », Davies «» Ireland. 

They marched to Newcastle, which bciig dei'ended only by 
the townsmen, was givan tip to them. Clarendon. 

I left him at the gate firm to your interest, 

T* admit the townsmen at their first appearance. Drpdrn, 

2 . One of the same town. * 

Townta'ek. n. i. llomiaadttilk.] .i^mma^.ytrattle 

ofaplace. e> 

. If you tell the ecret, in twelve hours it shidl to.Sniea/a/i. 

L’Estrange, 

To'wntop.* n. s. poB»i tmd top.] A large top. 
Formerly one of these was kept in every village, to 
be jwhipped in frosty weather, that the peasants' 
might DC kqst warm by exercise, and otrt of mis- 


chtel^ while th^ could not work. Steevens, Note 
on Shaksp. Tw. Night. It is now a term only 
among boys... ' 

Dances like a tomtop. Fletcher, Ifight-'WaBier. 

To sleep like a townlop, is a proverlaal expresnon : a top 
is said to sleep, whan it yurns round with great velocity, and 
mokes a snsooth humming nmse. Bhokstone, Note Tw. NigU, 
IVxiCAL. ad^. [pxicum, Lat.] Poisonous ; contain¬ 
ing poison. ’ 

TOY.' n. A pt^en, ioogheit, to dress with many orna¬ 
ments, Dutch.] 

1. A petty commodity; a trifle; a thing of no value. 

Might I make acceptabltT unto her that toy which I had 
found, following an acquaintance of mine sA the plough. 

Sidney. 

They exchange for knives, glasses, and such toys, great 
abundance of gold and pearl. Mbot. 

Because of 

Thou thjMMf doat’d^ ^ womaimnd, admiring 
Their .diape, their colour, and attractive grace: 

None arc, thou tbink’st, but taken with such toys. 

Maton,P.R. 

O virtue! virtue ! what tut thou become, 

That men sliould leave thee fur that toy a woman ! ' Drydeii. 

2. A plaything; a bauble. 

To tlaily thus with death is no fit toy. 

Go find boiiie other play-fellows, mine own sweet boy. Spcmcr. 

What a profusion of wealth laid out iu coaches, trappings, 
tables, cabinets, and the like precious toys.' AaHson, 

III Ilclia’s lianti this toy is fatal found. 

Nor could that fabled dart more surely wound. Pope. 

VV'e buiilc at florists, we despise their joy. 

And rbini: their hearts eiiaiiitiur’d of a toy. Young. 

3. Matter of no importance. 

’lIs a cockle or a walnut shell, 

A knack, a liy, a trick, a baby’s ctqi. Skakspenre. 

High and noble tilings I blightly may not tell, 

Nor light and idle toys my lines may vainly sarcll. Drayton. 

4. Folly; trifling practice; silly opinion. 

I'he things which so long experience of nil ages hath -eoii- 
finiied and made profitable, let us not presume to condemn 
us follies and toys, because we scuietiuics know not the cause 
and reason of them. Hmfter. 

5. Play; aport; amorous dalliance. 

Ye sons of Venus, play your sports at will; 

For greedy Pleasure, careless of your toys. 

Thinks more upou her paradise of jo^-s. Spenser, MpUhal. 

80 said he, and forlvire not glance or 
or iiinoruiib intent. MMon, P. L. 

6 . Otid story; silly tale. ^ 

I never may believe ^ 

These antick fables, iior titese fairy toys. , Shakspeare. 

7. .Slight reprcscniution. 

Shull that which hath always received this construction, be 
now disguised with a toy of novelty ? Hooker. 

8. Wild thney; irregular imagciy; odd conceit. 

The very place puts toys of desperation, 

Witlioiit more motive, into every brain. 

That looks so tnuiiy fathoms to the sea. 

And hears it roar beneath. Shak^tdare, Hamlet. 

To Tov.'f’ »«. [from Uxe noun.] To trifle; to 
dally amorously; -to [day. 

Tmhy, to wanton, dally, smile, and jest, 

* Shakspeare, Fen. and Ad. 

To Toy.# V. a. * To treat foolishly. 

They must have oylc, candels, wine and water, flowre, and 
" such other things, tnfled and toyed withal. 

Derittgon the HebT.{lsj 6 ,)Cc.in. 
To'yeb.* «. s. [from tap.] One who toya ; one who 
is full of tricks. 

Wanton Cupid, icUe ti^r, 

Pleasing tyrant, soft destroyer 1 

Harrum, NiehoU's CoU. of Po^, n. 183. 

To'ypdi..# adj. [top tsuifttlh] Full of tricks. 
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^ lt.«4eh«B'dnaxts.^„, 
adft* ffeoin if 


X Bomie, PonUyjf. 310. 
TrifliDff; wanton. 



Tile ierm it (ftkcn fram ■ t<nfi$h observation, viz. the urcling 
^. of wafter, .when a stone is cast intwa standing pooL 

Afore, > 9 oRg, jr. iVb/ct, (1647,) p. 434* 
To'risHNKss. n. [from j Nugacity; wanton- 
mss. 

Tour society will .discredit that toy^neu of sranton fancy, 
that, plays tricKS adth words, and frolickt with die caprices of 
frothy imagination. Glamille, Scejms. 

To'vman. n. 4 . [from toy.] A seller of toys. - 
But what in Qfldness can be more sublime, 

TPiaa S—,die foremost toyman of his time? Toting. 

To'vaHOP. «. s. [tcy and shop.'\ A shop where play¬ 
things a^ little nipe manufactures arcssold. 

Fans, silks, ribbands,'i|ccs, and gewgaws, lay so thick 
together, that the heart watT nothing em but a U^hnp. 

Additou. 

With varying vanities from every part, 

Thw shift the moving toy»hitf> of their heart. Pope. 

To To»£. v.a. [See To Touse and Tease.] To 
piiH by^vioienco or importunity. 

71 iip£*st thou, for that I insinuate, or lozc from thee thy 
^ luisiaess^ 1 am therefore no courtier. Shakiipearc. 

TRACjl.*|' w. s. [irace^ Fr. traccia, Italian.] 
j. Mark left by any thing passing; footsteps. 

These.as a line their long dimension drew, 

Streaking the ground with sinuous trare. MUtou, P. X. 

2. Remain; appearance of what has been. 

_ Hie people of the^c countries are reported to have lived 
like, the beasts among them, without any /races of orders, 
laws,' or religion. Temple. 

Tliere arc not the least Iracee of it to bo met, the greatest 
part of'the ornaments being taken from Trajan’s arch, end set 
up to the conqueror. Jdduon on I/afy. 

The shady empire shall retain no /race 
Of war, or blood, but in the Sylvan cbacc. Pope. 

3. Track; path. 

^ Hiiz like monk let oldc thinges pace, 

And held after the newe worlothe /race. Ckaueer, C. T. Prot. 
Now I begin 

To tread an,cndlcBsc trace. l^imer, F. Q. 

If the place be private, and out of the common /race. 

Fletcher, Fmthfut ShefiheriL-is. 

4. [From f/Vrtiscr,,French; f/rflr.wcs, traces.] Harness 
' Tor beasts of draught. 

Her waggon' qiokM made of long spinner's legs; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers; 

The trace*, of the/imnllest spider’s well. Shaispeare. 

Tlie lalMHir’d ox 

In hh loose iraect from the furrow came. Milton, Comm. > 
While labouring oxen, sjient with toil and heat, 

In thdr loose /races from the held retreat. Poj>e. 

Twelve young mules, 

' New to the plough, unpractis’d in the traue. Pope, Odyts. 

To Tbace.^ V. a. [/r/iccr, Fr. tmcciare, Italian.] 

I. To foll<Jw by tWfootstcpss or remaining marks. 

I iect thy power to trace the ways 
Of highest i^ents. Mdtm, P. L. 

■ You may trace the delnge quite round''tbe globe hli^rofane 
. history; and every one of these people have a tale to'tell con* 
corning the restanration. ^ Burnet, Theory,., 

Tbtgr do hut trace over .the paths beaten by the ancients,, or 


comment, critick, Nourish upon them. 


TcM. 


To this iuMte of die |^nd a nM due tracing of the a^- 
ments to dteir true foundhtiotvis oaug. w. -. ' XorAg. 

;. To foirotil^ith.exacuiew. 

That servile pad) thdu nobly dost doeHiie, 

Of (iwciag word.by wii^ im<riiii«jbjr .liiie. .Denham. 

. To im^ out. .. ^ ' ' - • • 

Ha aHoWa dw soul power to traea images on the brain, and 
ptEwiva thaab Mte. 
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Hisfian can troee out a true quotation. Smjl, 

4. To walk over. 

Men as tbey trace,-* 

Bodi fegt and face one way arc wont to lead. Spenser. 

We do trace this alley up and down. Shaksjteare. 

Th Trace.# v. n. To walk; to travel. 

Thus long dicy/r^’d and travers’d to and fro. Spenser, F, Q. 

Not wont on foot ttith heavy arms to trace. Sjichsit, F. Q. 

Tba'ceable.# adj. [from /race.] That may be tracetl. 

The boundaries of the imcient Citium are not traceable, 

Drummond, Trav. (Lett. 1749,) p.348. 

TuA'cEB.'f* n. s. [from /race.] One tliat troces. *■ 

Pliny, tlie only man among die Latins who is a diligent and 
curious tracer of the prints of nature’s footsteps. 

HakctoUl on Prov. p. 164. 

Ambassadors should not be held the tracers of a plot of such 
malice. Howell. 

TnA'cERY.# n.s. [IVgm /race.] Ornamental stone¬ 
work. 

The traecries and construction do not ngi’CC with the mde 
arts of .such a barbarous and uiu-ly period. 

WartoH, Hist, of Kiddiugluii, p. i j. 

Some mod#n monliling ovt ornament will here and there 
unfortunately be detected in the moulding of an arch, the 
tracery of a niche, or the rainiGcations of a window. 

Warlm, Bowley Fnq. p. ir. 

Tn a'cing.# m. s. [from /race.] Course; path; regular 
tnuck. 

Not all those precious gems in heaven above 
Shall yield a sight mure pleasing to behold. 

With all their turns and tracings manifold. 

Sir J. Davies, Oichisl. st. 1.;. 

Those footsteps and tracings of his reading. 

Bp, Bull, Works, ii. 40/. 

TRACK.-f* ti.s. [/rac, old French; traccia, Italian; 
taracq, Arab, drach, Heb.] 

1. Mark left upon tlie w'ay by the foot or otherwi.se. 

Following die track of Satan, MUton, P. L, 

Hung by the neck and hair, and dragg’d around,) ^ 

The hostile spear yet sticking in his wound, > 

With tracks of blood inscrib’d the tlusty ground. ) llri/dcu. 

('onsidcr the exterior fraino of the globe, if sve iiiay find 
any trsu-ks or footsteps of wisdom in its consdtudon. Beullry, 

2. A rood ; a beaten path. 

With track oblique sidelong he works his way. Milton, P. L, 

Behold Torquatus the same truck pursue. 

And next, die two devoted Dccii view. Drydeti, Bin. 

To Track, v. a. [from the noun.] To follow by the 
footsteps or murks left in, the way. 

As shepherd’s cur that in dark cvcidng’s shade 
Hath tracked forth some savage licastis trende. Spenser. 

He was not only a profes'-ed imitator of Horace, but a 
learned plagiary in all the others; you track him every where 
in their snow. Drydeu. 

Tra'ckjless. adJ. [from tracL'] Untrodden; marked 
with no fbotatejis. 

Lost in trackless fields of shining day, 

Unable to discern the w.-iy. 

Which Nassau’s virtue only could explore. Prior. 

Tha'pkscout.# n.s. [/ir^'-sc//«jtf, Dutch; treJcketi, to 
draw.] A p|S£ngc hunt, in Holland, usually towed 
or drawn by a hors.’. Trackhoat is used in Scotland. 
Sec Ja -licson. 

* The trekschuyt or hackney-boat carries passengers from 

- 4'^aien to Amsterdam. Addison, Speet. No. r.io. 

'• 7% would not^be amiss if he travellcdover Enaland in a stage* 

'’'.jtoiicfa,and fflude'the tour of Holland in a tradtscante, 

. ' ■ Arlndhnot and Pope, Mart, ScrUl. 

TRACT. n.s. [/racltis, Lat.^ 

ft Any kind of ext^nd^ mi»tanca. 

Heaven hides nothl^ from shy view, 

‘Nor the de^ tradt hcU. MiUon, P. L, 

3. A region; a quantity of land. . ^ 
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Only there are some (roct* whkh, by high mountaiiM, arc 
barred from nir and fresh wind. Rakgh, 

Monte Circcio, by Heaner called insula iEca, is a very high 
mountain joined to the main land by a narrow tract of earth. 

Addison. 

3. O'Jlinuity; any thitig protracted, or drawn out to 

leiigtli. ^ 

The myrtle flourislieth still; and woffierfol it is that for so 
long a tract of time she should still continue fresli. Jluwelt. 

Your bodies may at last turn all to spirit. 

Improv’d by tract "of time, and wing’d ascend 
Ethereal as we. Milton, P. L. 

As in tract of speech a dubious word is easily known by the 
coherence with tlm rest, and a dubious letter by the whok 
word; so may a deaf person, having competent knowledge of 
language, by an acme sagacity by some more evident word 
discerned by his eye, know the sense. Holder. 

4. Course; nianiutr of process; unless it means, in 
this place, radier, discourse; explanation. 

The Irm't of every thing 
Would, by a good diseourser, lose some lifo 
Which action’s self was tongue to. Shakspeare, Hen. PHI. 

5. It seems to be used by Shakspeare lor track. 

The weary sun hath miufe a golden set. 

And, by the bright tract of his fiery ear, 

Gives signal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shakspeare. 

6 . l^’Jractafm, Lat.3 “A treatise; a small l)ook. 

The church r!erg>- at that time writ the best collection of 

tracts against popery tliiit ever appeared. Siciji. 

To Tiiac’J'.* r. a. 

1. To trace out. Obsolete. 

Streight gun be him revyle, and hitter rate, 

As shepiieardes rurre, that in diuke Lveiiiiiges shade 
Hath tracted forth some salvage bcastes tratle. 

Swnser, F. < 1 . ii. \i. 59, 

Speak to me. Muse, the man, who ai'ter Troy was s:u’l.l. 

Saw many (owns and men, atid could their manners trarl. 

B.,fonsoH, Horatc. | 

2. An ancient abbreviation of retract and protrari; | 
-as, ** to tract and speak of a thing again, retructai e," ' 

lluloet; “ to f/v/rt the time.” Ban'ct. 

TRACTABi'LtTY.* «. s, [tracfabiUte, old French. La- 
conibe.] Capability of being managed. 

TRA'CTABLE. adj, [traclabilis, Lat. trait able, Fr.] 

1. Manageable; docile; compliant; obsequious; 
pnictienide; governable. 

For inodemtiun of those nffeetions growing from the very 
natural bitterness and gull of .'uiversity, tip* Scripture much 
aUcdgetli contnay fruit, which afflictiou likewise hath, when- ^ 
soever it fulleth on them that are tractahle, the grace of God’s 
Holy Spirit concurring therewith. Hooker. 

'traetable obedience is a slave 1 

To each incensed will. ShaJespeare, Jhn. VJIl. \ 

If tliou dost find him tractahle to Us, 

Encourage liiiu, and tell him all our reasons; j 

If he lie leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, | 

Be thou so too. ShiAsJteare, Rich. III. \ 

As those who arc bent to do wickedly will never want I 
tempters to uige them on in -m evil course; so those who i 
yield themselves tractable to good motions, will find the spirit 
of God more ready to encourage them. TiHoUtm. 

If a strict band be k^t over children from the beginning, 
they will in that age be tractable, and uutetly submit. Locke. 

2. Palpable; such as may be liana led. 

The other mcasares arc of continued quantity visible, and 
for the most part tractable ; whereas lime is always tranuent, 
neither to be seen nor felt. Hdder on 7 %mr. 

Tra'ctableness. ». i. [from tractable.'] Tlie state of 
being tractable; compliance \ obsequiousness. 

It will be objected, tluit whatsoever I fumy of children’s 
, traetableness, yet many will neyer apply, Locke. 

Tra'ctably. adv. In a tractame manner; gently. 

Tba'ctate. b. s. [tfaetattis, Latin.] A treatise; a 
tract; a small book. 

VOL. V. 
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Many divines* of our own nation, in icnnons'and written 
traclatei of the Sabbath, and fa their, expputions of the fourth 
commandment,'maiutaiu the foresaid poiidoa. WhUe, 

Thou;A philosophical tractates moke enumeration of autbon, 
yet are their reasons usually introduced. ^ Brown, 

We need no other evidence than Glanvllle’s tractate. Hale. 

m 

Traita'tion.# n. s. [ti-aetatio, Lat.] Discussion of 
a subject. 

A fit task for him, that intended a full tractation of tho points 
controverted. Bp. Halt, Rem, p. 387. 

TUA'CTILE. adj. [tractus, Lat.] Cajpable to be 
drawn out or extended in length; ductile. 

The consistences of bodies are very divers; fragile, tough ; 
flexible, inflexible; trartUc, or to be drawn forth in IcngA, 
intractile. Bacon, Hal. Hist, 

TRArTi'LiTY. H. s. [fiom tractile.] llic quality of 
being' tractile. 

Silver, whose ductility and tractililp are much inferiuta to 
those of gold, was drawn out to so slender a wire, that a single 
grain aiiioiint<-d 10 tweiity-sereu feet. lierham 

Tka'ction. m. s. [trucius, Lat.] 'Fite act of drawing; 
the state of being drawn. 

The malleus being fixed to an extensible membrane, follows 
(he trarliob of the iiiusele, and is drawn inwards to bring the 
terms of that line nearer in proportion as it is curved, and so 
gives a tension U> the Umpaiiuiii. Holder^ 

'I'UA DE. V. .V. {irutta, Ilal.] 

1. Traffick ; cuniiiicrcc; exchange of gtiods for other 
goods, or lor money. 

Whosoever roniuiunds the sea, ronimaiids the trade; who¬ 
soever coniiimtids the trade of the world, commands the riches 
of the world, and consequently tlie world itself. Ralegh. 

Trade increases in one place and decays in another. 

Temple. 

2. Occupation ; particular employment, whether ma- 
niiul or incrcttiuile, distinguished from the liberal 
arts or learned professions. 

Appoint to every one that is not able to live of his freehold 
a certain trade of life; tlie which trade he shall be bountl to 
follow'. Sjienser on Ireland. 

llow dizxy! half wav down 

Hangs one that gathers saiiiplure, dreadful trade. Shakspeare. 

I’ll niunntebank their loves, and come home belov’d 
Of all the trades in Home. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

Fear and piety. 

Instruction, manners, mysteries, and trades, 

Dcvlinc to your confounding contraries. SItakspeare, 

'fhe rude Equicolie, 

Hunting their sport, and plundering was their trade. Urt/dcn. 

Fkht under him; there’s plunder to be had; 

A captain is a vc.-^- gainful trade. Drydea, Juv, 

Tlic v.liole division that to Mars pertains, 

All trades of de.’ith, that deal in steel for gains. Drydcn. 

The emperor I’ortinax applied himself in his youth to a 
gainful trade; his futher, judging him fit for-a better enqdoy- 
inent, had a mind to turn his education another way; the son 
was ohstiiuite in pursuing so prufitahle a trade, a .sort of iner- 
chundisc of wood. ArbsUhnol on Cmns. 

3. InctrumcntK of any occupation. 

The shepherd bears 

His house and household gods, his trade of war. 

His b(iw' and quiver, and his trusty cur. Dryden, Virg, 

4. Aliy employment not manual; habitual exercise. 
Call some of young years to train thorn up in that trade .- 

. and so fit them ibr weighty aflairs. Bacon. 

5/Custrim; habit: stuuding practice. 

Thy sin’s not accidental, but adfade. Shakspeare. 

6 . Formerly tradt was used of domestick, and traffick 
of foreign commerce. 

7 b Trade, v. b. [from the noun.] 

I. To traffick; to deal; to hold commerce. 

He commanded these servants to be called, to know how 
much every man had gained by trading. St. Luke, xix. jy. 

Q 
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OdOT, a lacred place, grew a free port, where nation* war¬ 
ring with one anqther resorted with their goods, and inukd. 

* ArbiUAnot on Cehu. 

Maximinus traded wiUi the Goths in die product of his 
estate in Thracia. ArbtUhnot, 

3 . To luit merely for money. 

Saucy and overbold! how md you dare 
TO'froife and traffick with Macbeth, 

In riddles and affairs of death ? Shtdetpeare, Madeth, 

3. Having a trading wind. 

They on the trading flood ply toward the pole. 

Mdlon, P. L. 

To Traok. V. a. To sell or exchange in com¬ 
merce. 

They were thy merchants: they traded the persons of men 
and vessels of brass in thy market. Ktek. xxvii. ly. 

Tbaue-wind. n. s. [trade and teiitd.'} The monsoon; 
the periodical wind between the tropicks. 

Thus to the eastern wealth through storms we go. 

But now, the Cape once doubled, fear no more; 

A constant trade-wind will securely blow. 

And gently lay us on the spiccy shore. Dtyden. 

Ilis were the projects of perpetuiim mobiles, and of in¬ 
creasing the trade-aiiiui by vast plantations of reeds. 

Arbnthnot. 


Coiiifortahic is the trade-wind to the equatorial parts, with¬ 
out which life would be lioth short and grievous. Chcytie. 
TuA'nEiJ. adj. [from trade.'] Versed; practised. 
Trust not those cunning waters of liis eyes; 

For villainy is not witlioiit such rheum: 

And he long traded in it makes it seem 
Like rivers of remorse and innocence. Shaktpeare. 

Eyes and cars. 

Two traded pilots ’twixt the dangerous shores 

Of will and judgement. Shakspeare, Tr. and Crete. 

Tba'deful.'I' adj. [trade and JidL] Commercial; 
busy in traffick. 

Ye Iradeftd merchants that with weary toil 
Do seek most precious things to make your gain. 

And both the Indies of their treasure spoil. 

What needetli you to seek so far in vain. Spenser. 

Musing maiif, to thee I come, 

Hating tiie iradefal city’s liuin. Dr. Wartou, Ode to SoHiuJe. 

Tra'der. n. s. [from trade.] 

I. One engngcil in morchaiidise or commerce. 

Pilgrims arc going to Canterbury with rich offerings, and 
traders riding to London with fat purses. 

Shaksjware, lien. IV. 

, ■" Now the victory's won, 

We return to oiir lasses like fortunate trade) s. 

Triumphant with spoils. Dryden. 

Many traders will necessitate merchants to trade for less 
profit, and consequently be more frugal. Child on Trade. 
That day traders snni up the accounts of die week. Swift. 
3. One long used in the inctliuds ol money getliug; 
a practitioner. 

Tra‘'desfolk. «. s. [trade and JblL] People em¬ 
ployed in tiMdes. 

By his advice victunllci's and tradesfoH would soon get all 
the money Of the kingdom into their hands. Sieft. 

Tra'desman. ». s. [trade and man.] A shopkeeper. 
A merchant is called a trader^ but not a tradesman; 


and it seems distinguished in Shakspeare from a 
man that labours with his hands. 

1 live by the awl, 1 meddle with no tradcsmetCf. matters. 

Shaktpeare. 

They rather had beheld 
DisKntious numbers pest’ring streets, than see 
Our iradetnum singling in their shops, ami going 
About thdr ffinctions. Shaktpeare, Coriot. 

Order a trade thither and thence so as some few merchants 
, nnd tradesmen, under colour of furnislting die colony with 
* notffiwd them. JBacon. 

might conjecture what doings they were like to 
\eir respectivp dealings, Gramt. 


M. Jordun would not be thought a tradesman, but ordered 
some silk to be measured out to his partner’s friends: now 1 
give up my shop. Prior. 

From a plain tradesman with a shop, he is now grown a very 
rich country gentleman. Arbuthnot, J. Dull. 

Domestiws in a genUeman’s family have more opportuni- 
des of improving thmr minds, than the ordinary tradesmen. 

« Swift. 

, your first son is a squire; 

The next a tradesman, meek and iinich a liar. Pope, 
Penitens was a busy notable tradesman, very prosperous in 
^his dealings, but died in the thirty-fifth year of ids age. Law. 

TRADPTION.”!* n. s. [tradition, French; traditio^ 
Latin.] 

I. The act or practice of delivering accounts from 
mouth to mouth without written memorials; com¬ 
munication from age to age. 

To learn it we have tradition ; namely, that so we believe, 
because lioth wc from our predecessors, and they from theirs, 
have so received. Hooker. 

2. Any thing deliveretl orally from age to age. 

They the troth 

With superstitions and traditions taint. 

Left only in those written records pure. Milton, P. L. 

It is well known to have been a general tradition amongst 
these nations, that the world was made and had a beginning. 

w Wilkins. 

Our old solemnities 

From no blind zeal, or fund tradition rise; 

But, sav’d from death, our Argives yearly pay 
These grateful honours to the God of day. P^pe, Statius. 

3. Traditional practice; old custoni. 

Throw away respect. 

Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty. Shakspeare, Rich. II. 

4. The act of giving up; delivery: a lalinisni. 

A deed takes effect only from the tradition or dclivciy. 

Jilackstonc, 


Traditional, adj. [from tradilim.] 

1. Delivereil by tradition; doseomling by oral com¬ 
munication; transmitted by the foregoing to the 
tbi lowing age. 

Whence may wc have the infallible Iraditimud sense of Scrip¬ 
ture, if not from the heads of their church ? THUotson. 

If there he any difference in natural ports, it should seem the 
advantage lies on the side ofcliildren born from wealthy parents, 
the same traditnmnl sloth and luxury which render tfieir body 
weak, perhaps refining their spirits. Sioijt. 

2. Observant of traditions, or idle rites. Not used, 


nor proper. 

God forbid 

We should infriuge the holy privilege 
Of sanctuary! 

-You arc too senseless obstinate, my lord; 

Too rcreuionious and Iraditumal. Shaktpeare, Rich, II. 

TiiADrTioNAiJ.v. adv. [from traditional.] 

1. By transmission from age U) age. 

There is another channel wherein tliis doctrine is traditian- 
ally derived from Saint John, namely, from the clergy of Asia. 

Burnet, Tmary. 

2. From tradition without evidence of written me¬ 
morials. < ■ 

It croio^eth the proverb, and Rome might well be built in a 
day, if that were true which is traStsonaily related hy Strabo, 
that the „reat cities Anchiale and Tarsus were built by Sar- 
danapidus both in one day. Broum, A'rr. 

Tbam'tionary. a^. [from tradition.] Delivered 
by tradition; transmissive; handed down frqm age 
to age. 

Suppose tile same traditUmary strain 
Of rigid manners in the house remain. 

Inveterate truth, an old plun Sabine’s heart. Dryden 

Oral tradition is. more uncertain, csp^ally if we may 
take that to be the traditinary sense of texts of Scripture. 

Tilloisen, 
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The feme of our Saviour, which in ao few yeora had gone 
through the whole earth, was confirmed and perpetuated by 
Buch recorda bb would preserve the trad\iionary account of him 
to after ages. Addumt oti the Chr. IMig. 

Tradi'’tioneii.* 7 n. s. [from tradition.'^ One who 
Tbadi'tionist. 3 adheres to tradition. 

The enatern tradilionen mean by this a continual saJnr»s 
and contristadon of hrort. 

Gregory, Noln on Script, (cd. 1684,) p. i*.'?. 
We are not able to ascertain who the MusirriteB or /radi- 
tionisl* were, that snltled the present standard of the Httbre'w 
Scriptures. PiUeingUm, Rcmarkt on Srri/)t. (1759,)ji. 15 . 

Tba'oitjve.'I' adj. Itradilm, Fr. from frado, Lat.J 
Transmitted or transmissible front stge to age. 

The tmiiUive interpretation and practice of the church. 

J/g. Taylor on Conjlrmatioii. 
Suppose we on things tradUivr divide, 

And liotli appeal to .Scripture to decide. 

Dryden, Jlind and Panther. 

To TllADU'CE. p. a. [iradmo, Lut. iraduirr, Fr.] 

1. To censure; to condemn; to represent as blame- 
able ; to caUniiniate; to decry. 

The best stratagcin that Satan hntli, who kuoweth Ins 
kingdom to lie no one way morn shideen than liy tlie piildick 
devout prayers of (Jod’s church, is by traducing the form and 
manner of them, to bring them into contempt, and so slack 
the force of all men’s devotion towards them. Hooker. 

Those (larticular ceremonies which they pretend to be so 
scindnloMs, wc shall more thoroughly sift, when other things 
also traduced in the piihliek duties of the church arc, together 
with these, to be touched. Hooker. 

Whilst eahiinny has such potent abettors, we arc not to 
wonder at its growth: us long iis men are niulicions and de¬ 
signing they will he traducing. Gov. of the Toiigiir. 

From that preface he took his hint; though lie had the 
baseness not to .acknowledge his benefactor, but instead of it 
to traduce me in lilwl. Dryden, Tab. 

2 . 'Fo propugate; to entrease or continue by deriving 
one (rum iitiothcr. 

Non* are so gross as to contend for this. 

That souls from bodies may traduced be; 

llctwccn whose natures no proportion is. 

When root and braneh in nature still agree. Davies. 

From tliese only the race of perfect animals were propagated 
and traduced over the earth. Jtatc. 

Some Iv'liivc the soul is made by (iod, some by angels, 
and some by the gcmeraiit: whether it be ininiedi.ately created 
or traduced batb been the great ball of contention to the latter 
ages, Gtanrilte, Sceptis. 

I'BAmj'cEMKNr.-J' ?t. s. [from liaducr.'] C’cnsurc; 
obltKjuy. t 

Rome must know 

Thf value of her own: ’twere a concealment 
Worse than n tliell, no less tlian a tradueement. 

To hide your doings. Shaktpearr, Coriul. 

If any take exceptions,—most of them are but Iraducemenls 
and pretensions. Ilotvetl, lu-tt. iv. aj. 

TB.\Dt/cEB.'J” «. s. [from traduce.^ 

1. A false censurer; u cnlumniutor. 

St. Austin tells the Iraducen, that ’tis for want of a serious 
and solid casuistry, that they plunge themselves into such 
gross misrqtrcscntattons. ‘ BibUoth. Bibl. (17*0,) i. 3* 

2 . One who derives. 

Teadu'cible. adj. [from traduce.'} Such tis may be 
derived. 

Thou||h oral tradition might be a competent discoverer of 
the original of a kingdom, yet such a tradition were incom* 
or ient without written nioniunents to derive to ns the original 
laws, because they are of a complex nature, and therefore not 
orally traducibte to so great n distance of ages. Hate. 

To Traducf.# w. a. [traduco, iraductum, l^nt.] To 
derive. Not now in use. 

Consider our nature, as it m' now' depraved in us, and by the 
corrupt conduct of our anftil par^s tradueied unto us. 

Fotherby, Alkeom. (l6a3,) p. a8x. 
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No soul of man firom seed tradneted is. 

- JIfore, Pre-exiil.tf the Soul, ^1,91. 

Tradu'ction. «. s. Itraductio, Lat.] 

1. Derivation from one of the same kind; propa¬ 
gation. 

The patrons of traduetbm accuse their adversaries of affront¬ 
ing the attributes of God ; and thoasserters of creation impeach 
them of violence to the nature of things. Glmville. 

If by traduction eainc thy luiud, 

Our wonder is the less to find 
A soul so charming from 11 stock so good; 

father was trniisfus’ii into thy blood. Dryden. 

2. Trnditioii; transmission from one to another. 

Touching traditional communication and traduction of truths 

connatural and eagraven, 1 do not doubt but many of them 
have had the help of that derivaliou. Hide. 

3. Conveyance; act of Lrnnsferring. 

Since America is dividcil on every side by considerable seas, 
and no passage known by land, tlie Iradiudion of brutes could 
only be by shipping: though this was a method used for the 
IraductioH of useful cattle, from henre thither, yet it is not 
credible th.1i bears and lions should have so much cure iisetl 
for their transportation. Hate, Orig. of Mankind, 

4. Transition. 

The reports and fugues have an agreement with the figures 
in rhetoriek of repetition and tradurtimu Bacon. 

Tbadu'ctive.* adj, [from truduct.} Derivable; tlc- 
(iudblc. 

It wil I consist only of a number of instances of similar customs 
of a striking iiuture, wliirh all would judge imitations and tia~ 
duclit'e, if that syslein he true. Warburton to Hurd, Lett. 95. 

'I’KA'FFICK.'f' /I. s. [frttfi'qiic, Fr. Italian; 

from the Lat. traiis/'ri tarr, uceordiiig to Barbazan. 
See Iloquefort in V. Trafique.] 

1. Commerce; iiiercliandisiiig; large trade; exchange 
of conimodities. Irajfirk was fiirmcrly used of 
foreign commerce in ttistinctioii from trade. 

Track’s thy god. Shakspeare, Timon. 

My father 

A inert hant of great iraffick through the world. ShtAspeare. 

Tyre, a town indeed of great wealth am! fraffick, and the 
most faiiKiiis empory of the elder times. Heyfiii. 

As he wa«, fur his grciit wisdom, stilcd the English Solomon, 
he followed the example of that uise king in nothing mure 
than by advancing the Iraffick of liis people. Addison. 

2. Commoditie.'.; .subject of trnlHck. 

You’ll sec a draggled damsel 

From Bil!ing.igate In. fishy Irqffirk hear. Gay. 

'To Tka'ffick. t’. n. {trajiqua-, French; trafficarc, 
Italian.] 

1. Til ])ractisc commerce; to merchandise; to ex¬ 
change commodities. 

They first plant for corn and cattle, and alter enlarge them¬ 
selves for things to tiaffick withal. Bacon, Adv. to ViUiers. 

2 . To trade meanly or morceiinrily. 

Saiiey and overbold ! how did yon dare 
To triule and tratfiek with Mncbrtli, 

In riddles and affairs of death ? Sliaksjvarr, Maebeth. 

Uow hast thou dur’d to think so vilely of me, 

That I would coiulcbcend to thy menu arts. 

And traffick with thee for a prince’s ruin 'e Bou/e, 

To Tb.-i'ffick.* I'.a. To exchange in traffick. 

If in our converse we do not interchange sober useful notions, 
wc shall at the best but traffick toys anil hntihlcs, and most 
commonly infectiou .and poison. G’oe. of the Tongue, p. so8. 

Tba'ffickable.* adj. [from tragkk.} Marketab/e. 

Money itself— is in some cases a traffickubie eomuiodity. ' 
Bp. Had, Cases of Cousc. 1 >. 1 . 1'- i- 

Tra'fficker. w. s. Itrqfigu vr, Fr. from traffick.} 
Trader; merchant. 

Your Argosies with portly sail. 

Like signiors and rich burgners on the fiood. 

Do overpeer the petty iriffickers 

That curtsy to them. Shakspeare, Merck, of Ven. 

e 2 
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In it arc so many Jews very rich, and ao great IriMtlcert, 
that they have moat of the Englbh trade in their hands. 

yliUuon. 

Tba'gacamtii. n. s. [IragacaniAa, Latin.]) A gum 
which proccLtls from the incision of the root or 
trunk of a plant so called. Trevoux. 

Tkage'jjian. n. s. [from tragedy; tragoedusy I^at.] 

J. A writer of tragedy. 

Many of the poets themsclTcs had much nobler concq>> 
tions of the Deity, .than to imagine liini to have any thing 
corporeal; as in these verses out of the ancient tragfilian. 

SliUingJIeH, 

2 . An actor of tragedy. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 
l^ak, and look bark, and pry on ev’ry side, 

Treinble and start at wagging of a straw. 

Intending deep suspicion. Shak*peare, Itirh. III. 

To the welf.lung’d tragedian's rage 
They recommend their lahi urs of the stage. Dnjdnt. 


TRA'GEDY. «. s. [iragedie, Fr. tragtrdia. Lot.] 

1. A dramatick rcpre&ciitatioii of a serious action. 

I'housands more, that yet susprrt no peril. 

Will now conclude their plotted irngcdi/. Shaktju-are. 

All our tragedies arc of kings and princes; but yon never 
see a poor man have a part unless it lie as a chorus, or to fill 
lip the scenes, to dunce, or to be derided. 

lip. Tauter, lUp Lieing. 
Imitate the sister of painting, tragedy ; which employs the 
whole forces of her art in the main action. Itri/dm. 

An anthem to their god Dionv^uis, whilst the goat stumi at 
luB altar to be sacrificed, was called the goat-soiig or tragedy. 

, Rymer, Trag. of the last Age. 

There to her heart sad trngrdg uddrest 
1 ’hc dagger, wont to pierce the tyrant’s breast. Pujic. 

2. Any mournful or dreadful event. 

I shall laugh at this, 

That thev, who brought me in inN master's hutc, 
i live to look upon theixiragedg. S/ialspearr, Rich, HI. 

I look upon this now done in England ns another act of 
the same tragedg which was lately begun in Scotland. 

A’/Hg Charles. 


lUA UIC.tL. 
i UA aiCK. 


^ «<//■. 


[Iragicm, Lat. tragiqur^ I’r.] 


ilelating to trageily. 

The rout and tragical effect. 

Vouchsafe, O tiioii the inounifiiirst muse of iiiuc, 

That woiit’st the Iragick stage for to direct. 

In funeral complaints and wailful tine 

Itcvcnl to me. Speiisrr, Aiiiiuputinui. 

T 1 »y Clarence he is dead that stahb’d my Edward ; 

And tile beholders of this tragu-k play. 

Untimely smother’d in their (liisky graves. 

iSVi kspeare. Rich. 111. 


2 . Mournful; calamitous: .sorrowful; tircndful. 


A dire induetioii I am ssitne'-- to; 

And will to Eranec, hoping the c(iiisc(jtic[ice 

Will prove as bitter, black, and lr,igieul. Shnkipeare. 

The gaudy, blabbing, and reinorscful ilsy, 

Is crept into'the bosom of the .sea: 

And now loud howling wolves arouse the j!ide.s, 

That drag the tragirk melancholy night. Khakspeare, lit a. VI. 
Why look jou still so stern and tragical? Skakspeare. 

So tragical and mcriti.'d a fate 

Shall swallow those who God iiiiil justice hate. Sandys, 

I now iiiiisi iliaiigc those notes to Mtlhm, 

The talc of this song is ii pretty trugwtd story; and iileiises 
because it is n copy of nature. .iddismt. 

Bid them drc.ss their bloody altars 
With every circumstauee of tragirk pomp. Rowe, 


TRA'oiCAW-v.'t' adv. [from frrtgiVw/.] 

I. In It tragical inaiiner; in a miiniicr befitting 
tragi^y. 

Juvenal’s genius was sharp and eager ; and as his provo¬ 
cations were great, he has revenged them tragically, Vrydtn, 
S 


2. Mournfully; aurrowfully; calamitously. 

Many coinplain and cry out veiy IragieaUy of the wretched¬ 
ness of their hearts. South, Serm. y\. 46$. 

Tha'gicalness. n.s. \Jrom tragical.'} Mournfulncss; 
calamitouaness. 

Like bold Phaetons we despise all benefits of the Fntlier of 
Light, unless we may guide his chariot; and wc monilizc the 
fable as well in the tragiealttess of the event as in the insolence 
of the undertaking. IJcc. of Chr. Piety. 

Tragico'medy. n, s. {tragicomedir, Fr. from tragedy 
and comedy.} A drama compounded of merry and 
serious events. 

On the world’s stage, when our applause grows high. 

Fur acting here life’s Iragi-comrdy, 

The lookers on will say we act not well. 

Unless the last the former scenes excel. Venkam. 

The faults of that drama are in the kind of it, which is tregi- 
eomedy; but it was given to the people. Drydeu, 

Wc have often had tragi-cnmeiiirs upon the English tlieutre 
with success; but in that sort of composition tile tragedy and 
comedy arc in distinct scenes. 

Tiiagjco'mical. adj. \Jragicomiqite, Fr. tragical and 

! I. Reiatiiig to tragi-coinedy. 

Tlic wiiole art of the tragi^e'imical farce lies in interweaving 
tile several kinds of the drama, so that they caiiiiut be distin¬ 
guished. (soy. What d'ye call it, 

2. Consisting of a mixture of mirth with sorrow. 

Tn.\Gi<;o'Mit;.ti.LY. adv, [from tragicomical,} In a 
trngicoiiiical manner. 

Law.s my Piiidarick parents mutter'd not. 

So 1 was tragicomically got. lirajiistoa. 

To TRA. 1 E'CT. y. «. [_lrq/ccliis, Latin.] 'I'o cast 
tlmnigh; to throw. 

Tile disputes of those assuming c.iiifiilciiis tiiiit think so 
highly of their attainments, are like the controversy of those 
in Plato’s den, who having never six-mi but the shadow of an 
horse trajeeted, eagerly eoiitcndcd, whether it. neighing pro¬ 
ceeded from its appciiriim mane or tail. (llauviUe, Serpus. 

If there are diilcrciu kinds of iPther, they have u different 
degns: of rarity; by which it becomes so fit a medium for /;•«- 
jeeting the light of all ca'lcstial bodies. Orew, Cusm, 

If llic sun’s light lie Irajeeted through three or more cross 
prisms siiccessixcly, those rays which in the first prism arc re¬ 
fracted more than others, are in all the following prisms re- 
fraclcil more than others in the same proportion. yewtim. 

'ru.A'jECT. n.n. yrt^'i'l, Kr. Intjrclus, L.a.l.l A ferry: 
u ptibsagc for a wtitcr-ctirriage. 

! \Vliiil iiotcs and garments lie doth 'dve thet, 

[ llruig to the Irajeii, to the coiiimoii ferry, 

I Which trades to Venice. Skakspeare, McrcLof Veu. 

i 'J'liAjK'ft'uiN.'^- n.s. [Irajeclio, Lai.] 

I. 'I'he act of darting through, 
j Later astronomers have observed the free motion of such 
comets as have, liy a Irajeetion through tlie tether, wandered 
i through the cadcstial or interstellar part of the universe. Boyle. 

I 2. Kmishion. 

I The Ira/cctkms of such an object more sharply pierce the mtur- 
J tyred soul of .lohii, than aftrrw<irds did the nans the crucified 
j body of Peter. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

j 3. 'JVunsnositioii. 

Nor Is the postposition of the nominative case to the verb 
' against the use oftlic tonguo ; nor the Irajeetion here «o great, 
but the Latin will ■nliiiit the same order of the words. 

! Mede on Dan, p. $6. 

I The trajtcUon is so fuiniliar. Unit I cannot but wonder that 
j any should scruple at it. Knatchbult, Amot. N.’Pest. p. $i<), 

! Tkaje'ctohy.* n. s. [from traject.} The orbit of a 
comet. 

I might preface to you in the words of Sir Isaac Newton, 
when he found out the trajectory of a comet. 

Earrit on the $ 3d ch, of Isa, p, 144. 
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To TRAIL. ». a. ihaiUer, Fa.] 

I r To hunt by the track. 

2. To draw along the ground. 

Beat thou the driuu, that it speak mournfully; 

TrnU your steel pikes. ShaknjKare, Coriul. 

faintly he staggered tlirough the hissing throng, 

And bung his head, and traiPd his legs aluiig. Jtrj/dni. 

3. To draw a long floating or waving body. 

What boots the regal eirrlc on his heath 
Tiiat long behind he fraib his [Hiinpous robe, I 

And, of all nionarrhs, only grasps the globe? I’l'jir, : 

4. [T^rg/fM, Dulfli.] To drawi to drag. i 

Buraiisc tliey shall not fruil me through ilieir streets i 

Like a wild beast, I uni rnntent to go. MiUuu, S. A. I 

Tbriec happy ptiet, who may traU \ 

Thy bouse about tliec like a siisiil; I 

Or'liarncss'd to a nag, at ease | 

Take journies iu it like a chaise ; ^ I 

Or ill a boat, whene'er tlioii wilt. 

Const make it serve thee for a tilt. flivijl. 

To Tkail. 7>. n. To be (Irnwii out in length. i 

Wlien bis brother s.iw the red blood traU 
Ailowii so fast, and all bis urinoiir steepe, 

for very febie.s loiul be gaii to weep. Spfiufr. | 

Swift men of foot, w!io.e broad-set backs their Irai/iHfr hair | 
did liide. C/tajmiiii. 

Siijce the (lame, pursu’d llie Irai/iiig smoke, j 

lie knew bis boon was grunted. Dri/Ucii, Kit. Talc, j 

From o’er the roof the blaze began to moie, ' 

And trailing vaiiish’d in tli’ Idcan grove. 

It swept a path in heav’n, and shone a guide. 

Then in a steaming stench of sulpliur dy’d. I)ri/dcu, Jiit. 
TitAiJ.. n. .V. [IWiin the verb.] 

1. Scent left, on tlic ground by the .tniniul pursued; 
track j'oliowcil by the liuntcr. 

See blit ill.' issue of iiiy jealousy : if I cry out thus upon no 
trail, neviT trust me when I open again. " Sluiktjirarf. 

I low ehciirlully on the false Irail they er\ ! 

(Jli, this i. counter, you false Danish dogs. iilmKspeiirf, 

} do tbliik.or I'Ise this brain ofiiiioc 
limits nou the trwt of piilicy so sure 
As I have iis’d to do, tliat I liave foiui.l 
'! he vcri cause of Ilamlel’s limaci. Shaktpeun-, Hamlet. 

2. Any tiling ilrtiw.i to length. 

From thence the I'mning trail la'gun to spread. 

And lambeiit glories ilaiie’d about her lieiul. Ihyilrn, /Jin. 

tt’lien lii>litiiing shoots in glittering trails along: . 

It shines, ’ti. true, iiiiJ gilds the gloomy ai^lif; , 

But when it strikes, 'tis fatal. Jlowe, Jloyal Cnnrrrl. I 

3. Any thing drawn behind in long undulations:. I 

And round about her work she did empale i 

Willi a fair bordtr wrought 01'siii.drj flower., 

ihiwovcii with ail ivy winding trail. ” Spenset, Muinjiolmoi. 

A siidileii st.ir it shot through liquid air, 

And drew behind a radiant trait of luiir. /’ofic. 

To TRAIN."!” b't'ht the German 

tragen, to draw ; the old Fr. word being haigner, 
afterwards trainer, Wachtcr, and Serenius.] 

1. To draw' along. 

In hollow cube 

TVaittin^^ig devilish enginery. MUlou, P. L. 

2 . To draw; to entice; to invite; to iillurc. 

Something have I ailded, whieli want of time/n/i«ci/ me from 

at that pretent. .Indrrsnn, Smu. at liwgMcif,{ljj 6 ,) Dcd. 

• If but twelve Freiicli 
Were there in anni, they wouhl he as n call 
To Inttn ten thousari<l English to tlieir side. Shaksprarc. 

3 To draw by artllicc or stratagem. 

For that can:.e I haia'd ilice to my house. Shaksprarr. 

Oh train me not, sweet niermaid, with thy note ! 

To drown me in thy sister’s iloo.l of tears. 

Sing, Symi, to thyseli, and I will float: 

Spread o’er the silver waves thy golden hair. 

And as a bed J’ll take thee, and there lie. Khakspearr. 

4: To draw from act to act by perhuasiou or promise. 
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We did trmn him on. 

And his corruption being ta’eii from us, 

We as the spring of all shall pay for all. Shaksprarc, Hen. Jt', 
lie trains oil the easy Cliristian insensibly within the close 
aiiibusliment of worst errours. MdtoH, Aniin, Item. JJif. Pref. 

5. To educate; to bring up: commonly with up. 

1 can speak English, 

For I was train’d up in the English court. Shaktpeare, 

A most rare spucr, 

1'o nature none more bound ; bis training such 

That he iiiny iiirnisli and instruct great teuchers. Sialspeare. 

A place (nr exercise iiiid training up of youth iu the fashion 
of tile heathen. a Mac. iv. 9. 

('all some of yoiiug y ears to train them up in that trade, and 
so fit lliciii for weighty afliiirs. Bacon. 

Spirits train'd up in fiiist and song. Milton, P, L. 

The first (Jliristiiuis were by great hardships trained up for 
g'tn'.v. TiUotson. 

The young soldier i. to be irained on to the warfare of 
life; \1 herein can. is to be taken that more things be not re¬ 
present ;'<l as dangerous than really arc so. Locke 

6. 'I’o exercise, or form to any practice by exercise. 

Abram iirnicd liU trained servants Imrii in his bouse, and pur- 

^ned. (fell. xiv. 14. 

'flic warrior liorsi here bred lie’s taught lo train. Dri/itcn. 
Train, v.s. [train, Fr.] 

T. Artifice; slralageni of enticement. 

lie c;...! by treaty and by trains 
Her to pcrsiindp, Spemer. 

'flicirgcncr.il did with due care .provide. 

To sine his men from aiiibusli mid from train. Fairfax. 

'I'hi. mov’d the king, 

■J'o lay to draw him in by any iraiu. Daniel, Cic. IVar. 

Sw.ill’ii willi pride into the snare I fell 
Of fair fiilhicioiis looks, venereal Iraim, 

.Soften’d with plea.lire and voluptuous life. Milton, S. A. 
Nlow to niy ehariiis 

And lo my wily tmmsI shall cri* long 

Be well stock’d with as fair a lierd as gniz’d 

About my mother (’iree. .Milton, Cumus. 

The practice begins of crafty men upon the simple and good ; 
these easily f.dlow and are caught, wiiile the others lay' trams 
iiiid pursue a game. TempU-. 

2. 'riie tail of a bird. 

Cosily followers are not to be liked, lest while a man makes 
his Irutii longer he mak< s his wing, shoiter. Baenu. 

Contracting their Imdy, and being forced to draw in their 
fore pmls to establish the. hinder iu the elevation of the train, 
if the (lire parts do part and iiiciiiie to (he ground, the iiinder 
grow too weak, and sutler (he tram to fad. Brown. 

’i'lie (linl giiidetli her body with her train, and the siiip 
steered with the rudder. * Ifakeiviit, 

The other, wliose gay Iraiu 
Adorns him colour’d witli the florid hue 
or rainbows and starry eyes. Miltnn, P. I.. 

Tlic train steers tlieir flights, and turns tlieir Imdies like the 
rudder of a ship ; as the kite, by a light turning of hi' tram, 
moves his body w liich way he pleases. //m., 

3. The part ofii gown that HiUs beliiiul upon tiiegroiiiu'i. 

A thousand pounds a-year, for piue respect! 

That jironiises more thousands: honour’s tiain 

Is longer than his fore skirts. SAakspeair, llrii. PUT. 

4. A .series; a consectition : eitlier local or mental. 

Hirers now stream and draw their humid train. 

Milton, P. T.. 

Distinct gradual growth in knowledge carries its own lii'iit 
with it, ill every step of its progression, in mi easy and orderly 
train. T.oekr. 

If we reflect on what is observable in ourselves, we sliall find 
our ideas always passing in tmin, one going and unotlicr 1 ..ming, 
without intermission. Imekr. 

They laboured in vain so far to roach the apostle’s mc.iiiiiig, 
all along in the train of what he said. l.mke. 

Some truths result from any ideas, 11s soon as the im'iid pals 
them into propositions; other truths rc(|nire a tniin oi ideas 
placed in order, a due eompuring of them, ami ilcdnclions made 
with attention. _ Loeki. 

What would’sttliou Imicinedo? consider well 
The train of ills our love would draw behind it. 


.Iddison, 
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The author of jeour b«<igf can by a i^nee of the eye, or 
a vord speaking, enlighten ^tir mind, and conduct yon to a 
irtin of uq|>py sentiments. WaUi. 

5. Process; method; state of procedure. 

. If things were once in this tmin, if virtue were established as 
^necessary to reputation, and vice not only loaded with infamy, 
but made the infallible ruin of all men’s 'pretensions, our duty 
would take root in our nature. Swift, 

6 . A retinue; a number of followers or attendants. 

My trmu are men of choice and rarest parts. 

That in the most expet regard support 

The worships of their names. Shakupearc. 

Our sire walks forth, without more /rain 
Accompany’d than with his own complete 
FerfecUons. Milton, P. L. 

Thou should’st be seen 
A goddess among gods, ador’d, and serv’d 
By ai^els dumlicricss, thy dully /rain. Milton, P, L, 

He comes not with a train to move our fear. Dtydcn, 

The king’s daughter, with a lovely/rain 
Of fellow nymphs, wos sporting on the pliun. Additoti. 

He would put a check to the fury of war, that a stop might 
be put to those sins which are of its /rain. Smalridi^e. 

7. An orderly company; a procession, 

lairest of stars, last in the tratn of night, 

Ifbettcr thou belong not to the dawn. ML'tim, P. L. 

Who tlic kuighls in green, and what the train 
Of ladies dress’d with daisies oti the pltuii ? Dryden. 

8. I'lieline of powder leadinji; to the mine. 

Bince first they fail’d in their designs. 

To take in heaven by springing mines; 

And witli unanswerable barrels 
Of gunpowder, dispute their, quarrels; 

How tAc a course more practicable, 

Byluying trmnt to fire the rabble. Hudibras. 

Shall he that gives fire to the train pretend to wasli his hands 
of the hurt that’s dune by the playing of the mini'i’ 

L' EtIrange, Fah. 

9. Train ^otiillenj. Cannons ncconipaiiying nti aririy. 

With an army abundantly supplied with a train of artil/cn/, 
and all other provisions necessary, the king advanced towards 
Scotland. Clarendon, 

Tra'inabie.* adj, [from To train.'] 'J'hat may be 
trained. 

Youth [is] by grace and good councell troyualde to verluc. 

Old Morality of hunty .luoriitiif, 
Trainba'nos. 7 t. s. strain and hand: J sujtposc fur 
trained band.] I'hc militia; the part of a commu¬ 
nity trained to martial exercise. 

lie directed the trainhawls, which couiusted of the most sul>- 
staiitial houshoiders, to attend. Clarendon. 

(live commission 

To some bold man, whose loyalty you trust. 

And let him raise the IrainlmniU of the citi ^ Dryden. 

A coiiiicil of war was called, wherein w-j agreed to retreat: 
but before wc could give the word, the irtdnbandt, taking 
advantage of our delay, fled first. Adduon. 

Tua'inbearer. «. s. [train and bearer.] One that 
holds up a train. 

Tra'ined.# ttdj. [from train.] Having a train. 

He swooping went 

In his train'd gown about the stage, li. Jotuon, Art of Poetry. 

Tra'ineh.# [from/r «/«.3 One who trains up; 

an instructor. .>ish. 

TnA'iNiNG.% n. s. [from train.] The act of forming 
to any exercise by practice. 

Sacli superficial tminings as were used by the lieutenants of 
the several counties here in England. 

Sanderson, Cases of Consc. p. 64. 

Traino'il. ». x. {Jrailt and oil.] Oil drawn by coc- 
tion from the fot of the whale. 

Tea']NY. adJ. [from train.] Belonging to train oil. 
A bad word. 

Here steams ascend. 

Where the huge hogsheads sweat with trainy oil. Gay. 
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To TtiKmt. 0. a. [A low word. See TnAfe.] To 
walk in a careless or sluttish manner. « 

Two slip-lhod muses trmpse along. 

In lofiy madness, meditatii^ song. Pope. 

Trait. »/. s. lirait, Fr.] A stroke; a touch. Scarce 
English. 

By this single trait Homer marks an essential difibrcnce be¬ 
tween the Iliad and Odyssey; that in the former the people 
perished by the folly of thmr kings; in this by their own folly. 

Broome on the O^st. 

TRA'ITOR. M. s. prfli/rc, Fr. trwiitory Lat.] One 
who being trustedrbetrays. 

The law uid that grievous punishment upon irmlors, to for¬ 
feit all their lands to the prince, that men might be terrified 
from committing treasons. Spenser on Ireland. 

If you flatter him, you are a great traitor to him. Bacon. 
nt pnt him thus far into the plot, that he should be secured 
as a traUor; but wh<gi I am out of reach, he shall be released. 

Dryden, Span. Friar. 
There is no difiercnce, in point of morality, whether a man 
cailii me traitor in one word, or says I am one hired to betray 
niy religion, and sell my country. Swift, 

Tra'itor.* adj. Traitorous. 

Each rebel wish, each traitor inclination. Jtdmson, Irene. 
Tra'itouly. adj. [from traitor.] Treacherous; per¬ 
fidious. 

These traitorfy rascals’ miseries arc to be smil’tl at, their 
offences being so capital. Shatspeare, lyiiit. Tale. 

Tra'i’i-obous. adj. [from traitor,] Treacherous; 

perfidious; faitlilcss. 

Whal news with him, that trailorotu wight ? ' Daitirl, 

I’onriniiis knows nut y on. 

While you stand out upon these irailorous terms. Ji..Toaton. 

The traitorous or treacherous, who have misle<l others, he 
would have severely punished, niid the neutrals noted. Bacon. 

More of his majesty’s friends have lost their lives in this re¬ 
bellion than of his Iraiterous subjects. Addison, FreeluJder. 
Tba'itokou81.y. adv. [from traitorous.] In a maimer 
suiting traitors; perfidiously; treacherously. 

Good duke Huniphry trmterously is imirther’tl 
By Suffolk. Sltakspcare, Hen. VI, 

Thon bitter sweet! whom I had laid 
Next me, me traitcrously hast betray’d; 

And unsuspected half invisibly 

At once fled into bun, and stay’d with me. Bonne, 

They had IraUorousty endeavoured to subvert tlic fiindainen- 
tal laws, deprive the king of his regal power, and to place on 
his subjects a tyrannical power. Claremhn. 

Tba'itorou.*!]jess.# «. s. [from traiforot's.] Ptu-fidi- 
ousness; treachery. Scott. 

Tra'itress. n. s. [from traitor.] A woman who 
betrays. < 

I, what I am, by wlnit I was, o’erepme: 

Traitress, restore my beauty and my charms. 

Nor steal iny conquest with my proper arms. , . Brydeti. 

By the dire fury of a traitress wile, 

Ends the snd evening of a stormy life. Pope, Odyss. 

TRALA'TION.# n. s. [tralatio, Lut.3 The using 
of a word in a less proper, but more significant no¬ 
tion. 

According to the broad tralation of his rude Bhemists. 

Bp. IlaU, lion, oftbe Marr. Clergy, p. So. 
TRAiAn'Tiotis.'^ adj. [tralatitim, Lut.] ' Metapho¬ 
rical ; 'not literal. 

Unless we could contrive a perfect set, of new words, there 
is' no speaking of the Deity without unng oiir old ones in a 
tralalilious sense. Slaelt/souse, Hist, of lire Bible, B.4^ 'Hi. i. 
TRAEATi'rioosi.y. adv. [from tr^titious.] Meta¬ 
phorically ; not literally ; not according to the first 
intention of tlie word. 

Language properly is that of the tongue directed to the car 
by spewing; written language b traUtiBomly so called, because 
it H made to represent to the eye the. same words vriiich arc 
pronounced. Holder, Elen, qf Speech. 
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To Tbali'weate. V. n. \tram and Um.l To deviate 

from any direction. 

If you traUneale from your father’* mind. 

What are you else but of a bastard kind ? 

Do then, a* your progenitor* have done, 

And by virtue* prove yourself tfarar son. Drgden. 

Tbalo'cbnt.# adj. {tralucenst Lat.] Clear; translu¬ 
cent. 

The aire’s tralucent gallery. Sir J. Damet, Orehit, st. 4 7 * 

The clou^ were of mievo, embossed and iralueeni. 

B, Jmuton, Mtuque* at Court. 

TRA'MMEL.'f” n. s. {tramel^ old Fr. iramail, mod. 
tranitt, fragtda, Lat.] 

1. A net in which birds or fish are caught. 

The trammel differcth not nuirh from the shape of the bunt, 
and serveth to such use as the wear aud baking. Carew. 

Birds are ta’en 

By Iraviete, fishes by th’ entangling saine. Sandys, £cct, p. 14. 

2. Any kind of net. 

Her golden locks she roundly did upty 
In braided trammeti, that no looser hairs 
Did out of order stray about her tiainty ears. Spenter. 

3. A kind of shackles in whichhorses arc taught to pace. 

I may go shnfllingly at first, for I was never before walked in 
trammeU ; yet 1 shml drudge at constancy, till I have worn off 
the hitching in my pace. Drpdrn, Span. Friar. 

To Tba'mmej.. w. a. [from the noun.] To catch; to 
intercept. 

If the assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence, und catch 

With its surcease success. Ska/rtjieare, Marhrth. 

Tra'montane.* h. s. [irammitani, Itol. “ those folks 
that live beyond the mountains!” Florio.] A 
foreigner; a stranger i a barbarian. Tlic Italians 
gave tins name, by way of contempt, to all who lived 
beyond the Alps. 

May not we, that arc gross-headed Iramonlanei, imagine and 
Lonceit that he is adored as a god amongst you ? 

Sheldon, Mir. of Antichr. (1616,) p. 170. 

A happiness those tramoutanee ne’er tasted. 

Maesinger, Gr. Duke oj Florence. 

'riiAMONTANE.* oif/’. Strange; foreign; barbarous. 

Our lovi-rs. Taller, N'o. ass. 

When virtue is so scarce. 

That to suppose a scene where she presides, 

UfraiHonlane, and stuiiibies all belief. Cowper, Taik, B.iv. 

To TRAMP.* ». a. [franipo, Su. Goth, trampen, 
Dutch.] To trend. 

It is like unto the camnmcle; the more ye tread it and 
frampe it, the sweter it smelleth, the thicker it groweth, the 
better it spreddeth. 

Slapteto^Fortr. of the Failh,(ij;(>s,) I'ol. 86. b. 

To I’liAMP.* V. n. To travel on foot: a vulgar ex¬ 
pression. 

Tramp.* 7 ”• [from the verb.] A stroller; one 

Tba'mpeb. 5 wlio travels on foot; a beggar. Tramp 
is the Sussex term, according to Grose: tramper 
is a common vulgar word in many parts of England. 

We shall be pestered with all the trempen that pass upon 
the rood.—^ Tramjten indeed 1 I would have you to know bis 
worship could have rode upon as good a gelding ns any one in 
the country. Graves, Spirit. Quixote, B. 3. ch, i. 

To Tba^MPLE.T \trampa, Su. Goth, trampenf 
Dutch. See 7 b"T ramp.] To tread under foot with 
pride, contempt, or elevation. 

Cast not your pearls before swine, lest they Iramjie them 
under their feet. St. Matt. vii. 6. 

My strength shall trample thee as mire. Milton, P. L. 

To Tra'mple. V. n, 

I. To tread in contempt. 

Diogenes trampled 09 Plato’s {Hide with greater of his own. 

Gov. of the Tongue.* 


Yoor couatiy’s 1 scorn. 

And trample on thdr ignominiou* altars. Rowe. 

2 . To ti^I quick and loudly. 

I hear his thundering voice re80ui|L 
And trampling feet that shake the sold ground. Ihpdm. 
Tra'mpler. n, s. [Irom trampk.l One that tramples. 
Trana'tion. n. s, [trano, Latin.] The act of awim- 


ming over. 

TRANCE.'T ”• *• Fr. iransitus, Lat. It might 

therefore be written transe. Dr. Johnson. —An¬ 
ciently it was so written: “ She out of her trauns 
awoke.” Gower, Conf. Am. B. 3. And so Mil- 
ton: See Transe.] Anextasy; a state in which 
the soul is rapt into visions of future or distant things; 
a temporary absence of the soul from the body. 

Gynecia had been in such a trance of musing, that Zelmane 
was fighting with the lion before she knew of any lion’s coming. 

Sulnejf. 

Rapt with joy resembling heavenly madness, 

My soul was ravisht quite as in a trance. Spenser, Sonn. 

That Taliessen once, which made the rivers dance. 

And in his rapture rais’d the mountains from their trance. 

Dreofton. 

Sudden he starts, 

Shook from his tender trance. Thomson, Spring. 

7 b Trance.* v.a. [from the noun.] To entrance. 

Would she but shade her tender brows with bay. 

That now lie bare iii careless wilful rage; 

And trance herself in that sweet extacy. 

That rousetb drooping thoughts cd'bashful age! 

Bp. Hall, Defiance to Envy. 

Tha'sced. [from frawce.] Lying in a trance or 
oxtasy. 

Ills grief grew puissant, and the strings of life 
Bqgan to crack. Twice then the trumpets sounded. 

And there I left him framed. Skakspeare, K. Lear. 

Tra'noram. m. s. [a cant word.] An odd intricately 
contrived thing. 

What’s the meaning of all these fraugrams and gimcracks ? 
What arc you going about, jumping over my master's hedges, 
and running your lines cross his grounds ? Arlmiknol, 

Tka'nnel. k. s. a sharp pin. Perhaps from trennel. 

W'ith a small trannel of iron, or a large nail grounded to a 
sharp point, they mark the brick. Aforoa, Mech. Ex, 


TRA'NQUIL. adJ, {iranquiUe, Fr. iranquiUus, I.at.] 
Quiet; peaceful; undisturbed. 

I bad been happy 

So I had nothing known. Oh now, for ever 

Farewel the tranquil mind ! farewei content! SItakspeare. 

Tranqui'llity. n. s. [p-anqtdllitas, Latin; tranquil- 
lile, Fr.] Quiet; peace of mind; peace of con¬ 
dition ; freedom from perturbation. 

Leave olf. 

To let a weary wretch from her due rest, 

And trouble dying souls’ tmnqwUity. Spenser. 

How reverend is the faitc of this tali pile, 

"Whose aged jiiilars rear their marble h^s 
To bear aloft its arch’d and ponderous roof. 

By its own weight made stediast and immovable. 

Looking tranqtMUy. Congreve, Mourn. Bride. 

You can scarce imagine any hero passing from one stage of 
life to another with so much iranquUtity, so easy a transition, 
and so laudable a bcliaviour. Pope. 

7 b TiiA'Ngmi.l,iZE.* V. a. [trom tranquil s Fr. fra«- 
quiliser.'} To compose; to render calm. 

Coles, Diet. jl>8g. 
Tkdinusick employed ought to be ofakind which experience 
has proved to be most efficacious in soothing and trauauUking 
the spirits. Mason on Ch. Mustek, p. aa. 

when peace shall be restored, and Europe shall lie tranqvU- 
lized. Bp. Watson, Charge, ( 1798 .} 

TRA^NguiLLY.* adv. [from tranquil.'] In a tranquil 
state or manner. 
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Tiu'KQiritNESs.# n. t. [from irangiiil.'] State of 
beinff tranquiL 

2b TRANSA'CT.'f* v. a. {transacha, Lat. Pr. 
Jokpson. —- Transahe^ old French, transaction. In 
our langua^, tramact is not ancient. See Walker’s 
Hist, of Independency, i6do, P. iv. 4 >> j(i. to which 
Mr. Malone also refers: Resolved that tliis House 
' will /ranroc^'with the persons now sitting in the 
other House, &Q. r*^.Tbe Commops would not treat 
and confer with them te'the usual way, as with the 
House of PceK^ but .found opt a new word, to 

- transact; and that neither but upon trial, &c.”} 

1. To manage; to negotiate; to citoduct a treaty pr 

2 . To do; to cs^ry on.’ ' - 

. >A: j!S*mot l)e;:%>ects^ , should; mention- particulars 
wiili^:,w0re Iranisetud It^ngit toae faw'brthe disciples only, 
ss Idio'tnmsfiguraijpp andthe Hgopy.' Addittm. 

To .TaaiN8a'pr.#^%’ p. To coni^et matters; to treat; 
to matfagei) 

It is a luamiraf no|taiiaU moinSnt'certainly for a man to be 
rightly inforia^'Vupoti what terml^>8ud conditions, he is to 
irmuoci With God, apd God with hm, in the great busing of 
bis salvation, . S 5 «W, &r»j. Hi. 

TBANSA'datq^. ri. s/ipre^iatifif^ Fr. from fntttiacl.] 
Negotuti^';' h^n^i^.niati and man; ma- 

nugemept;-; thin^maihaged.. 

It is ihM Abe purpose of.tii set downtbepat- 
■ ticular trawowuf o£t|ustreaty,;i;'i<.' '.Clarendon. 

TaANSA'cTORiSt' ^pscifi.] One who ma¬ 

nage; one who ccN^^ dilatrB. 

0 ^ arho knows and'giwemi>,.a]l things, is the sovereign tii* 

- ’ rewr and tiitti§Mtor in. matter^ .tint so come to (mss, [theAil*. 

GlHag of projpnecies].; . !. lipium, Ckruto-T/iea/ogy, p. ai, 

Tba>I6a'x?in».# n^V^irSitulBte beyond the Alps; bip-- 
. barous. See 

^ IVavellers, that kjaow..Wua^f i»e garbs. 

Beaum. and Ft. Coxcomb. 
'Vllierc thg'n,!yhenaU tho world pays its respect. 

Lies our fronsh^pMiabsiliarous neglect? 

Lovelace, Luc. Pmih. p. <54. 
To TRAN.S.VMMATE.^1= n. a. Ip-uns uiul anituu, 
Lat.]^ 'Po apiaiatc % the conveyance of .one soul 
from nnoUier. 

eiot men; for what spark of Immunity? nor dogs;but, 
by Ac strangest that ever was feigned by poets, 

very iucamated, iranummaled devils. 

Lean King, Serm. y Abr. 1608, p. .ti. 

TuANSANiMA'rioN.'t* 11 .$. \ttom tra> smimatc.'] Con¬ 
veyance of the soul from one body to another. 

Tliev believe the trantammaiioa of souls into beasts and vr> 
gtitables. !^e T, Herbert, Tran. p. ti.;. 

If the trausanimation of ?ytliworas Were true, that the souls 
of men transmigrating into spemet answering their former tm- 
tures, some men crninut escape Aat very brood whose sire 
-fiatan entered. Brown, I'utg. Err. 

To TRANSCE'ND. v. a. liranscendo, Latin.] 

1. Topasa; to overpas*. 

k IS a dangerous ophuon to such popes, ns sliali trantead 
tiieir limits and heroine tyrannical. Bacon. 

To judgfrbenelf. she must herself trmucend. 

As gseatbr circles comprehend the less. Datner. 

2 . Ifo aaiques; to outgo^ to exceed; to excel. 

'^is glorious plcjce trantcends what lie could think; 

"Sti'mncn his blo^ is nohlerthali his ink. Wdler. 

:W These are Aey 

Deserve their greotiMM adbunenvied stand, 

Since what th^ trameendt what Acy eomnumd. Denham. 

IM^ouab her wit, yet huirible was her mind, p 
Ar inte could not, or she would hot Had, > 

her wortiitraweendrd all her kind.. 3 Lryden. . 
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3. To kumdnnt: to rise above. 

Make disqiusition whether these itnuAal lights bo meteoro¬ 
logical impressions not irantcending the upper region, or whe- 
Aer to be ranked amMg c^cstial bodies. ffoweti. 

7b Thansce'nd. w. n. ' 

1. To climb. Not muse. 

To conclude, because Aings do not eosilv sink, .they do not 
drown at all, thelkHacvisa frequent addition in huinan ex- 
pressious, which often give distin^.Awoonts of proximiw, und 
?Atiwccadfromone unto another.' ,^' Brown. 

2 . To suipass thought. 

The consistence of grace and free will, in Als sense, is no 
such trafucend^ mystery, and 1 thhik there is no text in Scrip¬ 
ture Aat sounds any thing towards making it so. Hammond. 

TRANSCE'KOENCK.'lr? rf n 

Tbansce'rdencv. Cfrom franscend.] 

1. Excellence; unusual excellence; sRpercmincncc. 

In «;most weak and debiie minislcr great power, great 
trmsofmdance. Shahpoare, Attn Well. 

Lying ii the foulest of crimes, ns Aat wherewitii God him¬ 
self j^sueb is the Iranreendenct/othxi trutii) cWiiut possibly dis- 
' pensc. Bp. Morhm, Disebargp, tic. p. 307. 

2. EAam[eratipn; elevation beyond truth. 

' It VKue grknness to have in one the frailty of a man, and 
Ac seduHty of a.(^ 1 this would have done better in poesy, 
where IrantcenAtneiet are-more allowed. Bacon, Ettay. 

Transck’kuent. a^.' {transcetidem, Latin; fm»x- 
cendanl, Fr.] Excellent; supremely excellent; 
passing, others. 

The titld of queen is given by Ignaliiis to the Lord’s day, 
not by way of derogation and diininntiun, but to signify the 
eminent and trameendent honegw of Ac day. White. 

Thou, whose strong hand, with so traiuvendciU worili. 

Holds hi||h the rein of fair PnrAcnope. Cratlutm. 

There is, in a lawgiver, an hidiitual and ultimate intention of 
a more excellent and trameendent nature. Bp. Sanderson. 

If thou beesthc—But O ! how ful’n, how chang'd 
From him who in the happy realms of light, 

C'lotli’d with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 
Myriads, tliough bright. MiHon, P. L, 

Oh charniiiig princess! Oh transcendent maid ! A. Ptdlips. 

The right our Creator has to our obedience is of so high and 
transcendent a nature, that it can suffor no competition; his 
i'umiimuds must have the ftrst and governing influence on all 
. our actions. Bogers, Serm. 

TnANSCESDE'NTAL.'f* atlj. [IrmsccndentalU, low Lot.] 

1. General; pervading many particulars. 

Others difler us to species, but ns to genus arc the same: 
such arc man and lion. Tliere are others ugu'n, which differ 
as to genus, and coincide only in those Iransceudetdtd compre¬ 
hensions of ens, being, existence, and the like: snch arc quan¬ 
tities and qualities, us for example an ounce, and the colour, 
white. Harris, Herm. B. 3. cli. 3. 

2. Suporcuiincnl; passing utliffts. 

Though the Deity pcrcciveth not pleasure lior pain, us we 
do; yet he must have u perfect amt traiisce«dc»to/perception 
of these, and of all oAer tilings. Grew, Casiuol. 

TRAJfscE'njjEN JT-y. udv. [from transcendent.^ Excel¬ 
lently ; supereminently. 

The law of Christianity is eminently and tramccndenflsi called 
the word of truth. SoudtfSerm. 

Transce'ndentress.* n. s. [from transcendent.^ Su- 
percininoncc; unusual, excellence. 

1 cannot attain the measure of your transeendentness, but 
, confess iny disability and imperfection. 

Moutttagtt, App, to Cess, p. 75. 

To Tra'nscolate. ». a. {trans and colo, Latini] To 
strain through a sieve or colander; to sufler to pass, 
as tbrough a strainer. 

The lungs are, unless pervious Uke a spunge, unfit to Imbibe 
and tiymseolate Ae air. Harvey. 

To TRANSCRl'UE. v. a. \transcr 'iho^ (ranscrirey 

« French.] To copy; to write Ifrom an exemplar. 
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He WM the originBl of lU Uhwc inrentioBi fiwn »hidi 
othendidbuttreweriiecopiei. Oaremhu. 

The meet rieU eshcton of mere outward ^ty do but 
franriTifr die ^ly of IMm who ptunpi very lahorioaily io a 
Aip yet iMwIectai to stop the leak. Dec. Chr. Pie^. 

P we iiMBte their repentance at we tratueriSe their fkultt, 
we r>™»l be recdved with the tame men^. Delete. 

Thanscbi^ber, n. s . [from /nwumJe.] A copier ; 
one who writes from a coot. 

A coin is in no danger of having its eharacters altered by 
copiers and trarueriben, AtUitoH, 

Writings have been corrupted by little end little, by unskil¬ 
ful tranecribert, WaterUnd. 

Tha'nschipt. n. s, {transcript, Fr. trameri^umt Lat.] 
A copy; any thiiig written from an oridnal. 

The Grecian learning was but a tnmecript ofme Chaldean 
and Egyptian; and the Roman of the Grecian. GkmvUle, 

The decdogue of Moses was but a Iranteript, not an origK 
nal. . SeM,Senn 7 

Dictate, 0 mighty JucUe! what thou liast lem 
wOf cities and of courts, of books and men, 

And deign to let thy servant bold tfaemn. 

Through ages thus I may presume to live. 

And from the traiucripi m tiiy prose receive 
What my own short-liv’d verse can never give. ) Prior. 

TnANScai'pi'ioN; n. s. *{trttnscrijaim, Fr. from 
scrijitta, I.at.] The act of eopyin|{. 

The ancients were jmt men; the practice of traiucriptioH in 
our days was no monster in tbein: plagiary had not its nati¬ 
vity with priatinj^ but b^gan in times,when thefts were diffi¬ 
cult. Rroign, Ptiig. Err, 

The corruptions that have -crept into it by many tranicrip. 
tiosu was the cause of so great dSffercnce. Mrerewo^. 

TKANScRi'pTivEi,y. adv. ^ooi Uosmtijit,'] In man¬ 
ner of a copy. 

Not a few tranieriplioelv subscribing tbdr names to othor 
men’s endeavours, transcribe all they have written. ' Brown. 
y’o TRANSCU'B. v.n. {t.ranscurro,'LfA,'} To run, 
or rove to and fro. 

By fifing the mind on one object, it doth not spatintc and 
troHicur. Bacon, 


Trakscu'iision. «.[from tranxursm, Lat.] Ilani- 
hle; passage through; p<issngc beyond certain 
limits; cxti*aordIrary deviation. 

Ill a great whale, the sense and the nfibets of any one part of 
the body instantly make a trumeunum tluoughout the whole. 

Bacon, Nat. Hitt. 

I have briefly run over trantenrtmu, a&df my pen hod been 
posting with tiicin. IVotlon, D. of Buckingham. 

His philosophy gives them trantcuriunu beyond the vortex 
we breathe in, and leads them through others which are 
only known in an hypothesis. GlaiivUle, 

1 um to make often traiucursiom into the neighbouring 
forests as I pass along. HoivcU. 

If man were out of the woriJ, who were then left to view 
tlic face of heaven, to wonder at the traiucuftiou of comets. 

More, Aidid. againti AUidtm. 

Tramse. n.s. {transe, Fr. See Trance.] A tem¬ 
porary absence of tlie soul; an oxtasy. 

Abstract as in a trante, mctlioiight 1 saw, 

Though sleeidng, where 1 lay, and saw the shape 
8dll glorious before whom awoke 1 stood. 

Milton, P.L. (cd. 1667.) 

TrakseleuentACTION. ». s. {trans and ekmmtJ} 
Change of one element into another. 

Run we dlow; but if they suppose any other irantdemenf, 
tation, it neither agrees with Moses’s philosophy, nor Saint 
Peter’s. Burnet, Theory. 

Tua^nbept.% n.s. {frans and septtan, Lat.] A cross 
aisle. 

The pediment of tlie southern trawept is pinnacled, not in- 
elegantiy, with a flourished cross. 

Warion, Hut. of Kiddiitglon, p, 8 . 

TBANSE'xtoN. n, s. {trans and scisus, Lat.] Change 
from one sex to another. 

VOL. V. 


K much io^ieachetfa the iterated traiuejiion of hares, if that 
be true which some phyadant affirm, that transmutatiou of 
sexes was only so in opinion, and that those transfeminatad 
persons were really men at first. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

To TRANSFE'R. v. a. {tramferer^ Fr. trantfero, 
Latin.] 

1. I'o convqr; to moke over from one to another: 
with to, sometimes with upon. 

He that trmtfen the laws of the Lacedemonians io the 
pwple of Athens, should find a great absurdity and inconve¬ 
nience. . Bpenter on Ir^mi. 

Waa’t not enough you took my crown away. 

But cruelly you must my love betray ? 

I was well pleas’d to have trantferrd my rig^t, 

Aad better diaa^d your claim of lawless might. Dryden. 
file king, 

Who from himidf all envy would remove. 

Left both tp be detern^'d by the laws. 

And to the Greciut chieft trantferPd tbe cause. Drydeu. 

This was one perverse effect of tbdr sitting at ease un^ 
their vines and fig-trees, that they forget from whence that 
eaiecame, and all the honour of it tmon themselves. 

Atlcrbury, Serm. 

Your sacred aid rel^ous monarebs own. 

When first they merit, then ascend the throne :■ 

But tyrants dr^ you, lest your just decree 

Tranter the power and set the people ft«e. Prior. 

By reading we learn not only the UMont and the sentiments 
of distant nations, but tranHer to ourselves die knowledge and 
ii^rovements of the most bamed men. IPatU, 

2. To remove; to transport. 

-The king was much moved vfUh this unexpected accident, 
because it was stirred in such a pke^ where he could not-with 
safety trantfer his ova person to suppresi ib. Bacon, 

He thirty rowi^ years the crown shall wear, 

Thea from Lavinium shall the seat trantfer. Dryden. 

TRA'KSEER.'f* n. s, A ehoDge of property; 8 deliveiy 
of property to anollier. 

Wlietbcr the bank of Amstmdam, where industry had been 
ibr so many years subsisted and orculated by tranrfert on paper, 
doth not clearly decide this point? Bp. Berkeley, Querist, § ay a. 
Tra'nsferadle.* adj. [from transfir.l That may 
be tranaferred. 

TuANSFE‘'aKER. ». 5. Ooe who transfers. 
Tranbfigura'tion. n,s. [frangj%«r«//o», Fr.] 

1. Change of foVm. 

In kinds where tbe dnerimination of sexes is obscuye, these 
transformations arc more common, and in some witnout com¬ 
mixture; as in caterpillars or silkworms, wherein there, is a 
visible uid triple iraatjignralion. Brown, Vu^. Err. 

2. T^ho miraculous change of our blessed Saviour’s 
appearance on the mount. 

It cannot be expected tliat other authors should mention par- 
liculai's which were transacted amongst some of the disciples ; 
such as the Iransjiguraiion and the a^ny in the garden. 

Addison. 

Did Raphael’s pencil never chuse to fail ? 

Say, are his works trans/fgurationt all ? Blaekmore. 

To TRANSFFGURE. v.tt. {trunsfigurert French; 
trans and J^Bra, Lat.] To transform; to chan^ 
w’ith respect to outward apfiearonce. 

I am the more zealous to transjigure your love into devotion, 
because I have observed yqur passion to have been extremely 
im^ient of confinement. Bo^. 

The nuptial rizht his outrage strait attends, ' 

The dower desir%l is his tran^ur'd friends: a. 

The incantation backward she repeats. 

Inverts her rod, and wbat she diu defeats. G^oiifl. 

To T'Iansfi'x. ». a. {tratisfixus, Latin.] To 
through. 

Amon^ these mighw menarcre women mix’d Ihike. 

Hie bold Semiramis, whose sides trunk’d 
With son’s own blade, her fdhl reproaches spoke. 

With finked thunderbolts laves 

Trai^fix us to the bottom of this gulph. ■. ^akspeare. 

B 
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TBAHBtA'ttov.j* n.t. UraH^tiotlMtin; iransUaion, 

Ifnich.] 

i» AemoTal; act of removing. 

Hit diMHue WB8 an atthma; the cause a metattatis or troni* 
leMm of humours from bit joints to his lungs. Harvey. 

TramlaticnM of morbifick matter arise in acute distempers. 

Arbuihmd. 

2. The removal of a bishop to another see. 

If part of the people he somewhat in the election, you 
cannot nuke them nulls or cyphers in the privation or tratu- 
iation. Bacon, War with Span. 

The king, the next time thd Insbon of LontjoB came to 
him, entertained him with this compelnttion, My-lonff grace 
of Canterbury, you are very welcome; and pve order for all 
the uecesiary forms for the tranilation. CtareoAtm. 

3. The act ^ turning into anther hmgunge; inter- 
pretatiim. 

A book of hu travels hath been honouned with fr^MMion 
into many languaggm. 1 * ihwsim, Ka/g. Err, 

Nor o^t a geiuos Wthan his that ssrit, , 

Attempt trantiaiion f for transplanted wit. 

All the defects of ah and soil doth share, 

And colder brains .aUce colder climates are. Denham, 

4. Something maSe by translation; version.; 

Of traneUiom, ^a better T acknbwle^e that wmeh cometh 
nearer to the V8ry 'le|||i||||pf the very original verify. Banker, 

5. TraUtion;'^eli^Rbr. site 

Metaphors, for^fet, hinder to.be undmtood: and, affect^' 
lose their grace; or smMi thf phhson fotehislh his tramlatiemt 
from a wrong place. B.Jomon, Dueooeries. 

Tbansi.ati'tiods.% adj. [from translate t Fr. irstns- 
latice .2 '! • ' 

I. Translative; transposed. Catgrave, and^eritmod. 

a. Transited from a foreign land. Mason. 

I have frequfflitly doubted whether it be a pure indigene, or 
trandalitioas. b. i. ch.4. ^ 8. 

TaAKStJt'TiVE. ttdj. [irandatims. Lot.] Taken from 
ofhers. 

TaAWSLA'TOB. n. u [frans/afoKT,' old French; from 
trandate,"^ Ol^ that turns any Uiing into another 
limguage.. 

A new and nobler way thou dait persue, 

7*0 make translations and hvasMcrs too. Denham. 

. No translation our own country ever yet produced, hath 
comeuntB that of the Old and New^Testament; and 1 am 
persuaaeA that the trandatan of the Bible were masters of an 
English style much fitter for that work than any we see in oiir 
present writings, the which it owing to the lumplicity that 
runs through the whole. Stt^. 

Transi,a'torv. «. s. [from trandate.'] Transferring. 

The iranJatory is a lie that transfers 'Me merits of a nia^s 
good action to another more deserving. Arbuthnot. 

TRARSfitrOCA'TiON. n. s. lirOta end locus, Latin] Re¬ 
moval of things reciprocally to each other’s places. 

There happened certain traMocalimi at the deluge, the 
matter constituting animal and vegetable substances being dis¬ 
solved, and minowl matter snbstitntcd in its place, and thereby 
like traadoeatiBn of metals in some fyringi. Woodward, 

TRANSLo'caENCY.'f* »i. s. [from translueent.l Diapha¬ 
neity: tranaparepey. 

The spheres. 

That spgbt Ay ciyrtalline irandutencie, 

Doowm, WU’t Pilgrim, sign. C.4. b. 

Lumps of rock crystal heated red hot, uien ouenched in 
fair wager, emebanged A«r trandveeney for whiteness, the 

« ignitiy and extinctwn having cracked each lump into a multi¬ 
tude of minute bodies. Boyle on CoIowm^ 

THANSLU'CENT.f?^. Itrans and lucens dr 

TRANSLV'CIP. 3 Ivcidus, Latin.] Trans- 
parent; diaphpnou;; .fiviiig a passage to 
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In anger Ae qurits ascend and wax eager; whidtb seen in 
the eyes, because they are translueid.^ Boom. 

If those tranduemt lamps, Aine honrenly eyes. 

Shall vtrctch Aeir beams of comfort A my paisiini. 

Doties, Wit’s Afor. C. i. b. 
The quarry has several other tranducent stones, woiA want 
neither beaufy uor esteem. Sir T.Ehrberl, Trsm, p. 88. 

Wherever fountain or freA currant Bow'd 
Aminst the eastern eay, trandneent, pica, ' 
wiA touch ethereal of heaven’s 

1 draidc. Mikon, S. A. 

The golden ewer a maid obsequious brings. 

Replenish’d front Ae cool trandneent ^rings. Pope, Odyss 
TraVsharine.^ a^. [transmaris^ Ladn.] Lymg 
on the other aide of the sea ; b^ond sea. 

In some transmarine kingdoms their lawyers are held, and 
for Ae most part undoubtedly gre, more sufllcient scholars 
thmi Aeir divines. SaiewiU on Proa. p. ajS. 

'1 She ml^t have u^c herself mistress ofdnmourani^ her 
next tronsmer^c ^neigfiDour. HawsB, Voe. For. 

To Tra'nsmew. ' V. a. [transnado, Lat. transmuert 
French.]''’.f^b'itransmute; to tranaform; to meta- 
mprphoaeii to cbapgc. Obaolete. 

Wmn hiih list Ae nisoL roufy a;^!. 

Into stones AeraWfw he could Irtmsmew, 

^nd stones to dust, and Ant A nbught.at all. Spenser. 

TRA'NtMrrt^AMT. a^. Ifroj/tsmgran^ Lat] Passing 
into Rpbdier country, or sAtp. 

, Besides ad union in sovereignfy, .or a conjunction in pacts, 
there are oAer implicit confederations, 4 imt of oolonies or 
(ransmigrafds towanu Aeir nipAcr nation. Bacon, Holy War. 

To TRA'NSMIGRATE! *». «. [trammigro, Latin.] 
To pass from one place qr^coontiy into another. 
This complexion is maintaiit’d by generation; so that 
. strangers contract k not, md Ae natives which Iransndgralc 
-Ondt it not wiAout commixture. Brmvit, Pulg. Err. 

If Pythagoras's transaniniation were true, that the souls of 
mA trawm^iwOng into epecies answering their former natures, 

, some men must live over many serpents. Broum, Vufe. Err. 
Their souls may transmigrate into each other. Howetl, 
Regard 

The port of Luna, says our leorped bard; 

Who, in -a drunken dream, beheld his soul 
The fifth wiAin the Iraismsgrating roll. Dryden. 

TraKsmigra'tion. n. s. [trammigration, Fr. from 
transmigrate.'} Passage from one place or stale into 
another. i, 

The sequel of the conjunction of natures in the person of 
Christ it no abolishment of natural properties appertaining to 
riAcr substance, no transition or transmigration uereof out of 
one substance into another. Hooker, 

Seeing the earth of itself puts forth pLsuts without seed, 
plants may well have a Iransm^ration of tpedes. Bacon. 

From the opinion of the metempsychosis, or transmsgration 
of the souls of men into Ae bodies of beasts, most suitablB 
unto Aeir human condition, after his deaA, Oiphcus the mu¬ 
sician became a swan. Brown, Vvlg. Err. 

Easing their-passage hence, for intercourse * 

Of transmigration, as their lot Aall lead. Milton, P. L, 
’Twos taught Ify Wisc I^yAagoras, 

One soul might thrdugb more bodies pass: ' 
l^ing suA trmsadwraiion Aere, 

- She thought it not a fable here. ' Denhim. 

When Aott wert form’d, heav’n did a man begin. 

But th' brute soul by Aance was shuiBed in: 

In woods and wilds thy monarchy mainlaiil, ^ 

Where valiant beakts, by force and repine, reign. 

In life’s next scene, if trannugradon oe. 

Some bear or lion b reserv’d for thee. 1 , Bryden, Awen^, 

Tra'nsmioraicr.# n.s. [from trmsmi^nde.} Cme 
who passes from one place dr fibnntry into another. 

Whenever we find a people begin to nNrive in literature, it 
was owit^Co one of Aese causes; dther tt some bwiwnu{gra- 
tors fironi Aom parts condag and setAng aaioDg Aom, or die 
to Adr goiqg nlAae for initractian. 

' Ettis, Knmd. iflHa. p. yaa, 
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TRAMSMi'anov. H.t. ttranmissimh French; 
misms, Latin.] Ihe act of sending from one place 
to another, or from one person to another. « 

If there were any tuch notable trmumiuion of a colony 
hithtf out of Spain, the very chronicles of Spain would not 
bare omitted so memorable a thing. ^ ^ Speiuer on Ir^tnd. 

Operations by tranmmhn of spirits is one of the highat 
secrets in nature.'* ^ Bacon, Nat. Hut. 

In the trantuiUmM of the sea-srater into the pits, the water 
risetb; but in the Iransmutioa of the water through the vessels 
itfklleth. _ . Bacon. 

These move swiiily, but then thejr require a medium well 
disposed, and their (raatunMioa is easily stopped.^ Bacon. 

The uvea hat a mw^Ious power, and can dilate and con* 
tract that round faolfr.in it called the pupil, tot the better 
moderating the /rafmntMM oF li^t. More. 

Langtiagci of countries U'e lost by Iratmnusion of colomes 
of a dinerent ^guage. Hafe, Orjg. qf Mankind. 

This etiqiiin will be of use, as a phrallei ducOvciy of the 
trantmitiinn of the English laws into Hcotiahd; , H^e. 

Their reflexion or transnuMton depends on the constitution 
of the air aud water behind the glass, and hot'the striking of 
the rays upon the parts of the glass. Newton, Opt. 

Transmi'ssive. aty, [from ^ttnmusus, Lat] Trans¬ 
mitted ; derived from one to another. # 

And still the sire ineiilcatiM to his son 
Transmissive lessons of the king's renown. Prior. 

Itself a sun; it with troMminioeUKht 
Enlivens worlds drap’d to human si^t. •' Prior. 

Then mteful Greece with streaming eyes would raise 
Historirk marbles to record hii praise; 

His praise eternal on the stone. 

Had with transmissive honour grac’d his son. Pope. 

To TRANSMIT, v. a. [fransmittOy Lat. transr- 
mctlre, Fr.] To send from one person or place to 
another. 

By means of writing, former ages transmU the memorials of 
oncient times and things to posterity. Hale. 

He sent orders to his friend in S{win to sell bis estate, and 
transmit ilic money to him. , Addison. 

Thus flourish’d love, and beauty reign’d in state, 

TiM the proud Spaniard gave this gloiy\ date: 

Past is the guliantry. the fame remains. 

Transmuted safe in Iiryden’s lofty scenes. Granville. 

Shine forth, ye planets, with disthtguisli’d light; 

Again IransmU your friendly beams to earth. 

As when Britannia joy'd for Anna’s birth. Prior. 

Tkansmi'ttai.. b. s, [from trammi.'] The act of 
transmitting; trananiission. 1 know not diat this 
word has nny authority. 

Besides the transmittal to England of two-tiiirds of the reve¬ 
nues of Ireland, they make our country a receptacle for their 
aaqiernumcrary pretenders to ofiices. Swijh 

THANSMi''rTEB.'’|' B. s. [from transmit.^ One that 
transtnits. 

He lives to build, not boast, a generous race. 

No tenth trantmiUer of a foolish face. Savage. 

'I'RAMSMi'TTiBLfe.# o^. [from troiumit.'} That may 
be transmitted: that maybe convened from one 
place to another. 

A transmUliHe gidlery, over any ditch or breach in a town- 
wall^ with a bUnd and parapet cannon-proof 

. > Marq. of FForeeifor, Cent, tf Invent. { 73. 

Trakbmu'tabi^. a^, [tranmmbky French; from 
tranmute.1 ‘Capable of change; possible to be 
changed into anotbor nature or substance. 

It is HO easy matter to demonstrate that air is so much as 
convertible into SMter ; how trmumulMe it Is unto flesh may 
beofdeepwdoubt. Brown, Valg.Ert. 

The fluids and solids ef aa-animal body nn ea^y <iwh- 
msUabte into one another, >. Aroutkim on A/imenti. 


TEA 

TRAKSMlT‘'TABLlf. [from frawsmtifc.] With capa¬ 
city of being chnhg^ into another substance or 
nature. 

TRAN«MUTA'TioN.*f" «. *• [fr«Bs»iKfa/joB, Fr. trans- 
mutatio, from tranmuto, Latin.] 

1. Change intp another nature or substance; m 
alteution of the state of a^ing. Hie great aim 
of alchemy is the transmutation of base metala into 
gold. 

Am not 1 old Sly’s son, by birth a pedlar, by education a 
cardmaker, by transmulalion a bear herd. ^ Skakspeore. 

The Iransmatation of plants one into another, is inter mag¬ 
nolia noluras, for the traiumuiation of species is, in the vulgar 
philosophy, pmMunced impossible; but sedngghere appear 
some manifest instances of it, the opinion of impossibility is 
to be rejected, and the means thereof to be found out. Bacon. 

The conversion into a body merely new, and which was 
not before; as silver to gold, or iron to copper, is better called, 
for distinction sake, transmutation. Bacon. 

The obligi^on of the day, which was then the sabbath, died 
and was buried with him, but in a manner by a diurnal trans- 
. mutation revived again at his resurrection. 

Pearson on tke Creed, Art. j. 

• The changing of bodies into ligh^and light into bodies, 
is very confdrniabie to the cours^m. nature, which seems 
delighted with transmutations. WaHl^wlrich is a very fluid 
^^stelpss suit, she changes by heat into vapour, which is a 
sort of air, and by cold into ice, which is a hard, pellucid, 
brittle, fusible stone; and this stone returns into water by 
heat, and watdr returns into vapour by cold. Newton. 

The supposed change of worms into flies is no real trans¬ 
mutation ; but most of those members, which at last become 
visible to the eye, are existent at the b^inning, artificially com¬ 
plicated together. Bantley, Sent. 

2. Successive change. Not proper. 

The same land suffereth sundry transmutations of owners 
within one term. Bacon, liffice <f AHenation. 

To TRANSMUTE. p.a. Itrofimittp, Lat. tranmuer, 
Fr.] To change from one nature or substance to 
anotiicr. 

Siiidas thinks, that by the eolden fleece was meant a golden 
iHXik of parchment, whi^ is m sheeps’ skin, and therefore called 
Idcn, because it was taught therein bow other metals mi^t 
transmuted. Bokgi. 

That metals may be transtmUed one into another, I am not 
satisfied of the fact. * Bay on ike Creation. 

TnANSMu'TEn. ». s. [from tranmule.'} One that transv 
mutes. 

Tka'nsom. b. s. [iransennay Lat] 

1. A thwart beam or lintel over a door. 

2. [Among mathematicians.] The vane of an instru¬ 
ment called .a cross staff, being a piece of wood fixed 
across with a square socket upon which it slides. 

Ballsy. 

Tbavspa'rencv. ». s. \tramparemey Fr. from /raas- 
parent.1 Clearness; diaphaneity; translucence; 
power of transmitting Ught. .. 

A poet, of another nation would not have dwelt so long npen 
the clearness mttranspareney of the stream; lait in iMy me 
seldom sees a river that is extremely brigbtand limpid, most of 
them bring muddy. Addismi. 

Another cause is the greater trmisparenci/ of the vessels oc¬ 
casioned by the thinness and delicacy of their coats. 

ArkalAuol. • 

TRANSPA'RENT. atlj. [p-ansparenty Fr. tram and 
appareo, Lat.] Pervioiis'to the light; clear; pgi- 
lucid; diaphanous; trmisluccnt; not opaque. 

Nor shines the silver moon one half so bright, 

Through the transpami bosom of the deep, 
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til* five thwagb tern of 4|tb ^«s tight, 
ffl tmtj ten tint I do ne^ SMyiiare. 

, . upon him with'iAom yoii speak witli your eye; for 
Bine be many wise men tW bare secret hearts and tranmmrent 
■ ^ooimtenances. Bacon, ISuayi. 

Each thought was visible tiyit roll’d within. 

As through a crystal case the figur’d hours m seen; 

And heaven did this tramparent veil proiioe. 

Because she had no guilty thought to hide. Dtyden. 

Her bosom appeal^ all Uf clfl^tal, and so wonderfully irant- 
parent, that I saw cvciy thought in her heart Additou. 

TVmuparent forms, too fine for mortal sight, 

Thev fluid bodies half dissolv’d hi l%ht. Popv. 

Thakspa'bentxy.* adv, [from transparent.'] Clearly; 
so clearly as tb be seen through. 

Bodies i^ost trampewently fiiir.. 

Whitlock, Marm, yf ^c Engl. p. 339. 


TllAMSPA''ltGNTK£SS.# ». S. 

being transparent 
To Transpa'ss.# V. at [frans and pass .2 
over. 


.-j- - T, j.-ij.. njy- 

Tlie state or quaUty of 
Ash. 
To: pass 


Tbfi river Hyphads, or, as Ftolomy calleth it, Bipasis, was 
Alexander’s non ultra; which yet he irantpatted, and set up 
altars on the other tide. 

Gregory, Notet on Script, (ed. X684,) p. yj. 

Tb Thanspa'ss.# tij. n. To pass by; to pass away. 
Not so proper as the verb active. ' ^ 

Which shall so toon irantpau, 

Though far more fair than is thy loolung.gla6s. Daniel. 

Transpi'cuoub. ai^. [froBs andspeeto,Juat.] Trans¬ 
parent ; pervious to the sight 
What if timt li^it. 

Sent from her throng the wide tratupicnous air. 

To the terrestrial moon, be as a star ? Milton, P. L. 

Now tiiy wine’s trwupiemut, purg’d from all 
Its earthy gross, yet let it feed Bwhuc 
On the fat refuse. . PhiVpt. 

To Transpi'erce. v. n. {trampercer, Fr. tram and 
pierce.] To penetrate; to make way through; to 
' permeate. 

A mind, which throu^ each part infus’d dotii pass. 

Fashions and woilu, and wholly doth tranejnerce 
All this great body of the universe. Ride'th. 

His forceful spear, which,.hissing as it flew, 

. Pierc’d through the yielding planks of jointed wood: 

The sides tranmerc'd return a rattling sound, 

And groans of Gredcs inclos’d come isfiung through the wound. 

lirydm, JKn. 

Tuamspi'uable.# adj. [transpirable, Fr.] Cujtablc 
of transpiring. Cotgrave, and S/iermwd. 

Transpiba'xion. w.s. [/ra»spiVo</oH, Fr.] Emission 
in Vapour. 

That a bullet dipned in oil, by preventing the trarupiratiun 
of air, will carry farther,' and pierce deeper, my experience 
cannot discern. Brown, Vidg. JfiVr. 

The transpiration of the obsCructetl fluids it imagined to be 
one of the ways that an inflaminatioii is removed. Sharp. 


To TRANSPI'RE. v. a, {tran^ro, Lat. transpirer, 
Fr.] To emit in vapour. 

To Thanspi'be. 4 “ V. n. {trafispirer, Fr.] 

1. Tx) be emitted by insensible vapour. 

^ The nuts fresh got are full of a soft puij^ matter, which in 
time transpires, and passes through the slid!. Woodward. 
a«. To escape from secrecy to notice: a sense lately 
innetrated from France, without necessity. 

Dp you know the history of Ms [Johiisdn’s] aversion to the 
* wera frasupire F — The truth was, lord BoKagbroke, who left 
the Jacobites,firm used it; therefore, it was to be condemned! 
He should have shewn what wgnl piould do for it, if it was un¬ 
necessary. 

•Ld.Msrdksnont, Conv..u)itk BdsudU, fiatip. Life0/Johnson. 

If they have raised a bat^, at I sim^e tlm iiave, it is a 
rone, for jMthing has transpired, Ld. Chestei^ld. 
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To Tbamsfla'ce. ..v, a. Itrans and place.] To rq* 

move; to put into a new place. 

It jiTBS transplaced from the left side of the 'Vutican uoto a 
more eminent place. WtUdns, Mal^ 

To TRANSPLA'NT. ».«. Itrans and jdaraot tmt. 
transplanter, Fr.] 

1. To remove and plant in a new place. 

Tlie noblest fruits translated in our idc. 

With early hope and fragrant blosBoms smile. Boscommon. 

l^oftian acres flourish with a growth 
Peculiar stil’d the Ottli^; be thou first _ 

ITiis apple to transplant. PhUips. 

2. To remove and settle. 

If any transplant themselves into jdantations abroad, who {wc 
schismaticks or outlaws, such arc nc^fit to lay the foim^tiou 
of a new colony. Bacon, Adv. to VUHers. 

3. To remove. 

Of light the greater part be took % 

Transidanted froai her cloudy sbriue, and plac’d 

In the sun’s .orin ^ Milton, P. I.. 

He prospered at the rate of his own wishes, being ^tran.,- 
planted out 'of his cold barren diocese of St. David’s into n 
warmer cljjnatc. ' . n Clareudou. 

J'RANsrr.A'HTA'TiON. II. s. {f^ansplatUaliott, Fr.] 

IL The act of transplanting or rcmoviiig to another 
soil. 

It is confessed, that love changed often doth nothing ; nay, 
it is nothing; for love, where it is kept fixed to its first object, 
thou^ it burn not, yet it warms and cbcrishet,M) as it needs no 
transplantation, or change of soil, to make it (VuitfiJ. SucAling. 

2. Conveyance from one to another. 

What noise have we bad for some years about tmusplantalimt 
of diseases, and transfusion of blood! Buterr. 

3. Removal of men from one country to another. 

Most of kingdoms have throughly felt the euluuiities of 

forcible IransplatUtttions, being muicr overwliebiicd by new 
colouies that fell upon them, or driven, ns one wave is ‘driven 
by another, to seek new seats, having lost tlieir own. Rakgh. 

Th's appears a replication to what Mcuelniis had oflifred 
ronecriiiiig the transplantation of Ulysses to Sparta. Broomr. 

'rRAN8Pi.A'NTER. «. s. [from transplant.] One that 
tranqilmits. 

TRANSPLE'NDENCY.* h. .v. [from tram and 
splendent.] Supcrcniincnt splendour. 

The supernatural and uniniitable transpleudency of the Di¬ 
vine Presence. , Jifurc, Atdid. against Idolatry, ell. x. 

Transi'i.e'ndent. 4 *: adj. Siipereiaiiienlly spleudiil. 
Sec Tbanspi,ebdeni'i.y. 

Transple'ndently.# adr. With superemlnent 
splendour. 

Tlie divinity, with all its adorable attributes, is hypostasti- 
cally, vitally,'and iransplendenHy residing in this humanity of 
Christ. More against Idd, eflf a. 

To TRANSPO'RT. v. a. [tram %pd porto, Latin; 
transporter, French.] 

1. To convey by carriage from place to place. 

1 came iiither to transport the tidings. Shakspcarc. 

Why stiuMd the write to Edmund I might not you 
Transport her purjioscs by word ? Shakspeare. 

Rivers from one end of the world to the other, which, amon," 
otlier uses, were made to transport men. Bakgh. 

A ’ibterranean wind traiuports tc hill 
Torn from Pilanis. Mibon, P. L. 

Csesar found the teas betwixt France and Britain to ill fur¬ 
nished with vessels, that he was fain to make ships to transport 
his army. Beylin. 

In the disturbances of a state, the wise Pomponius trans¬ 
ported all'the remainii{g Wiidmn and virtue of his country into 
the sanctuary of peace and learning. Drydcn. 

2. To carry into banishment, as a felon-. 

We retwm after, being transported, and are ten times greater 
thtm before-, Swift. 

3. To sentuce ait''B felon to banishment. 
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4. To hurry by violence of {laesicn. 

You are tratuporied by calamiQ' 

Tbither where more attends you, and you dander 

The helms o’ th’ state. Shahpeare. 

T. '.ey lac^ as if tramported with some fit 
Of passion. ilfiften, P. L. 

I shew him once tramported by the violence of a sudden pas* 
sion. Dn/den, 

If an ally not immediately concerned contribute more than 
the principal party, he ought to have iris share in what is con¬ 
quered ; or if his romnnti^ disposition trmuport him so far as 
to expect little or nothing, they should mdie it up in dignity. 

* Swift. 

5. To put into extasy: to ravish with pleasure. 

Here transported I mdiold, trasuported touch.* Milton. 

Those on whom Christ bestowed miraculous cures were so 
trmuported with them, that their gratitude supplanted their 
obedtencdl Dee. 0/ Chr. Pkh/. 

Tra'nsport. «i. i. \tramportt Ff* from the verb.] 

1. Transportation; carriage; conveyance. 

The Romans neglected their maritime : for they stipu¬ 
lated with the Carthaginians to furnish them with ships fortrans- 
port and war. ArbuOsnud on Coins. 

2. A vessel of carriage; particularly a vessel in which 

soldiers are conveyed. ■ ' * 

Nor dares his fiwnqiort vessel cross the waves, ' 

With such whose bones are not compos’d in graves. Drvden. 

Some spoke of the men of war only, and others added the 
transports. ArbutAnot on Coins. 

3. Rapture; extaay. 

A truly pious mind receives a temporal blessing with grati¬ 
tude, a spiritual one with ecstacy and transport. SotUA. 

4. A felon sentenced to exile. 

Travspo'rtance. «.'S. [from transpoti.^ Convey¬ 
ance; carriage; removal. 

O, be mou my Charon, 

And giro me swift transporUmce to those fields, 

Where 1 may wallow in the lily beds 

Propos’d for tlie deserver! Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 

Tran.spo'rtant.* adj. [from transport.^ Affording 
great pleasure. 

So rapturous a jny,andfra/M/>oriati^ love. 

Mare, Mysl. of (Sodliness, (1660,) p. tzj. 

'J’ransporta'tion. n. 5. [from tramjwre.Ji 

1. Conveyance; carriage. 

Cottington and Porter had been sent before to provide a 
vessel for their transportation. Wotfuti. 

2 . Transmission or conveyance. 

Some were not so solidtoiis to provide against the plague, 
os to know whether we had it from the ma^nity of our own 
air, or by tramportatiun. Drpdrn. 

3. Banishment for felony. 

4. Extatick violence of pulsion. 

* All pleasures tiiut aRcct the body must needs weary, because 

they transport, and all IroHsportsUion is a violence; and no 
violence can be IWng but dmeriiiincs upon the fdling of the 
spirits. Sooth. 

Transpo'rtedly.* adv. [from transport .Iif a state 
of rapture. 

TRANSPo'RTEnNESS.* «. s. [from fronsporf.] Slate 
of rapture. 

* What a mean opinion doth this imply,—-that we who are 

old men, Christian philosophers, and divines, should have so 
little government cn ourselves as to lie puffed up with those 
poor accessions of titular respects, which tnose, who are really 
and hereditarily possessed of, can wield without any such taint 
or suspicion oftransporUdness. Bp. Hall, kemj. 420. 

Transpo'rtmemt.# «. s. [from frawsporf.] Irans- 
portation or conveyance in ships. 

You,— 

Your last transportment being assail’d by a gallmr. 

Hid yomyelf i’ the cabin. Beaum. and M.Q. of Corkslk. 

Transporter, n. s. [from, fran^porf.] ; Cine that 
transports. 
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The nilchanl md^iant may retp a ifseify benefit hj tffs- 
patcbii^, saving, and selfing to the transporters, Cmvw, 

Transpo'sai,. n. s. [from irantpose.^ The act of 
patting things in each other’s place. Snoift. 

To TRANSPO'SE.'f* v.a. Itranqtosert French ; trant- 
positum, Latin.] 

1. To put each in the place of otlier. 

The letters ofElisahetha regina/rempa^ thus, Angliee Hera, 
bedsti, signify, O England’s sovereign! thou bast made us happy. 

Camden, Hem. 

Transpose tlic propositions, milking the mediiis terminus the 
predicate of the first and the sulgect of the second. Locke. 

2 . To put out of place; to remove. 

That which you arc my thoughts cannot transpose ; 

Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell., t^atspeare. 

He, riiat will once tranyanst me from earth to heaven, hath 
now diosen to transpose me from one piece of earth to another. 

Bp.HaU,Bpist.D.i.E.^. 

TflANSPOSi’TiON.'f" n. 5. ^transposition, Fr. from 
transpose."} 

1. The act of putting one thing in the place of an¬ 
other. 

Perspicuity of style is often hindered Ijy the ornaments of 
.speech;—by too curious a/re«.sp(u?Vtoa of wonls ftom their 
natural place; by using too many meh4)hars. 

Instr.ftr Oratory, (i68s,) p. 100. 

2. The state of being put out of one place into an¬ 
other. 

Tile common centre of gravity in the terraqueous globe is 
steady, and not liable to any accidental transposition, nor hath 
it ever shifted its station. ^IVooduiard, BtU. Jliil. 

Tran6Posi'tional.% adj. [from transposition,} Re¬ 
lating to transposition. 

The most striking and most offensive error in pronundation 
among the Londoners, 1 confess, lies in die transpositional use 
of the letters w and v, ever to be heard when there is any 
possibility of inverting them. Thus they always say, weal, in¬ 
stead of veal/ picked, for wicked. 

Prgge, Auecd. Eng. Lang, ad ed. p. ij. 

To TRANSsiiA’PE.*f* V. a. [trans and ^ape.} To 
transform''; to bring into another shape. 

I’ll tell tiiee how Beatrice prais’d thy wit: I said thou hadst 
a fine wit; right, said she, a fine little one; nay.said J, he hath 
the tongues; that I believe, sqid she; for he swore a thing to 
me on Monday night which he forswore on Tuesday mornnm; 
there’s a double totigpe: thus did she tranuhape thy partieuw 
virtues. Sht^speare, Much Ado. 

Suppose him 

Trans-sAati’d into an angel. Beaum. and Ft, Laws of Candy, 

7 bTRANSUBSTA'NTlATE. v, a, Itranstfbstan- 
lier, Fr.] To change to another substance. 

O self-traitor, I do bring 
The spider love which transubstantiates all. 

And can convert manna to gall. Bonne, 

Nor seemingly, but with uen dispatch 
Of real hunger, and concocim heat, 

' To transubstantiale / what redounds, transpires 
Through spirits with case. Milton, P, L, 

Transubstantia’tion. n, s. [traustJ/Uantiatim, Fr.] 
A miraculous (^eratiou believed in the Romish 
church, in which the elements of the eucharist are 
supposed to be changed into the real body end blood 
of Christ. 

How is a Romanist prepared easily to swallow, not only 
against oil probability, bat even tm clear evidence of his 
senses, the uoctrinc of trantubstandOdon f Locke. 

TnANsuBaTA'NTiATOR.# ». s. One who maintains' 
the Romish notion of transubslontiatioti. 

It may serve to guard us from diverse errors,—such as that of 
the Romaa trans&laniialors, who affirm tiiet the body of our 
Lord it here upon earth at once present in many places, ^mely, 
in eveiy place where the host is kept, or the euchanst is 
celebrated. Barrow, vol. 11. S. 31. 
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, Tlltto wore in tb« ,|ffiii^tive dnMlr wme heraticki, who 
dmof^ diow wordi of Chriit concerninc the eating ina.fleib, 

unde 


and^ drinkiiig bn Uood, were to be understood grossly and 
iitoldlj of ond eating, ^st as the IraHnibitmitiatort at tins day 
Dr. Palter, Chrutophal^, {i 6 tio,) f. Ai‘ 
The act of 


pretend. 

TflAMSUDA'TiON. ft. s. [from transude.'} 

passing in sweat, or perspirable vapour, through any 
int^ment. 

The drops proteeded not from the irmuudaiion of the liquors 
within the glass. “ Bo^/e. 

Ta TRANSUTIE. v. n. [fmM and sudo, Latin.] To 
pass through in vapour. 

Funilent flimes cannot be transmitted thttn^out the body 
before the maturation ofnin aposthem, nor aiter, unless the 
hainoitt break; because they cannot tramnde through the bag 
an aposthem. Hanty on Coniumplmu. 


TftAiravE'asAi. adj, [tramverad, Fr. irans luid ver- 
salisf Lat] Running crosswise. 

An ascendh^ line, direct, as from son to fotberi or grand¬ 
father, ia not admitted by the law of England; or in the 
tnauv e r a J line, as to the uncle or aunt, great-unde or great- 
aunt ' Date. 

Transvx'bsallt. adv. [from transversal.} In a cross 
direction. 


There are dirers sqbtila enqniriet and demonstratiqns con¬ 
cerning the several pr(^rtions of swiftness and distance in an 
arrow shot vertically, horiaontidly, or tramvertady. H^iStiiu. 

To Tbakbve'rse. V. a. ItransversuSt Latin.] To 
change; to overturn. 

Nofoing can be believed to be religion by any people, but 
whet they think to he divine; tiint K srat immediately from 
God: and they,,ean diink nolliing to be so, that is in the power 
of man to alter or tramverte. Leitie. 


TRANSVE'RSE. adj. [transversus, Latin.] Being 
in a cross direction. 

Hit volant touch 

Tied and pursu'd trantvene the resonant ftigue. MiUoH, P. L. 

Part in strait lines, port in fntimerte ore found, 

One forms a crodted figure, one a round; 

^e entrails these erob^e in spiral strings, . 

Those cla^ the arterial tubes in tender ni^. BtacktHore. 

Whet Dotarel agent could impel them so stroiigly with a 
irannrrtt side blow against that tremendous weight and rapi¬ 
dity, when whole worlds are a^foiling 1 Beiili^, Serm. 

Tbansvr^rselt. adv. [from transverse.} In a cross 
direction. 

At Stunahenge ttie stones lie Iraiuvertefy upon each other. 

StUliugJleet. 

In- all the fibres of an animal there is a contractile |iower; 
for if a fibre be cut tramvendy, both the ends shrink and make 
the wound gape. Ar^uthnot on Mments. 


To TRANSU'ME.# v. a. {transuinOi Lat.] To take 
from one thing to another; to cemvert one thing 
into another. 

Bread and wine 

TVoMimi’d, and taught to turn divine. CraAaw, Hymn. 

Tra'issumpt.* n. s. yronsumja, old Fr. transumjaum, 
Lat.] An exempnfication or copy of a record. 

Cotgravc. 

Tlie pretended original breve was produced, and a traiumijit 
or copy thereof oHfeiM them. Li. Herbert, Hen. VIII. p. aiy. 
TRANSu'HPTiON.’f* n. s, [from transumpt.} The act of 
talung from one place to another. 

Hamag by a kind oT traneumption and accommodation bor- 
- rowed those former words of his. SoulA, Serm. vii. a8. 

n. s. Men who carry fish from the sca- 
ccuH^, to BW in the inland countries. Baikp. 

Ceimuy pe<^lib nnioa^^ whom alone this word 
is currait, ektend Hs meaning to all dioee who pur- 
ciutM any loiul of proviaons in order to sell tnem 
. 'Mason. 


TRAP. n. s. [t^pp, qiiepp, Saxon; irape,,^r. trap- 
pota, Italian.] * 

1. A Hiare set for diteves or vermin. 

Die as thou sbouldest, but do not die ii^tlently, and. like 
a fox catched in a trap. Bp. Hofy laving. 

The tn^ springs and catches the ape by the fingers. 

L'Seirange. 

a. An ambush; a stratagem to betray or catch un¬ 
awares. , 

And lurking closely, in await now lay. 

How he m^t any in bis trap betray. Spenter^ 

' God and your ma^y # 

Protect mine innocence, or I fhu into 
Tbef/wpi%hudforme. Shtirtpi^, Hen. VIII. 

They continually lidd fropl ip .anmare Urn, and made 
sinister interpretadons of all tiie good <fid.' (Ut/amy. 

He seems a trap for charily to hiy. 

And cons by ni^t Iiis lesson for the day. Dryden. 

3. A play at whidi a ball is driven with a stick. 

Unraiy boyt lciBni to wrangle at trap, or rook at span-for- 
tbing. ’ Locke on Educatmi. 

He that of Gseble nerves and jdhits complains. 

From ntno.pins, coits, and from <rayi-baU abstains. Biug. 

To Trap. n. a. [tp^pan, Saxon.] 

II To ensnare; to catch by a snare or ambush; to 
take by stratagem. 

My brain more busy than the lab’ring spider, 

Weaves tedious snores tofeep niine enemies.' Shaktpeare. 

If you require my deeds, with ambush'd arms 
I trapp'd the foe, or tir'd with fiilse alarms. Dryden. 

2. [Sm Thappino.] To adorn; to decorate. 

The steed that bore him 

Was trapp'd with polish'd steclj all shining bright. 

And covered with th! atchieivements bf the knight. Spenter. 

To spoil the dead of weed is sacrilege: 

But leave these reliques of bis livine might 

To deck his hearse and trap fah tomb black steed. Spemer. 

Lord Lucius presented to yoii four milk-white horses trapt 
in' silver. Skakyieafe, I'iinun. 

Stwds with scarlet trapp'd. Cowley. 

To TRAPA'N.# V. a. [from trap ,• Sax. cpeppnn. 
See 1 'rap. Dr. Johnson notices this word as Uepan ; 
but the more proper way of writing it seems to be 
Irapan, as distinguishing it from the verb trepan of 
a veiy different meaning. Soutli writes it irapan .• 
though Dr. Johnson has assigned to him trepan.} 
To lay a trap for; to ensnare. 

Telling him what pity it is, that one so accornpikhed should 
live and die ignorant of what it is to traptin, or be trapanned ; 
to sup, or rather dine, at midnight, in a tavern, with the nuke 
of oaths, blasphemies, and fiddlers about his cars! 

South, Serm. ii. aij. 

Forthwith alights the innocent tramnn'dt 
One lends bis horse, the other takes his hand. 

Cotton, Wnnderi of the Peake, (tbit,) p. 38. 
If these swear true, he was trail'd on shipboard 

« 'Bp. Stiiliagjleet, MUcelt. (^ech in 1692,) p. 143. 

Trapa'n.* «. s. [from.the verb.] A cheat; a stra¬ 
tagem; a^snare. 

It is indeed a real tn^an upon it, feeding it wkh colours 
and appearances instead of ailments. South, Senn. ii. 377- 

Nothing but gins, and snares, end trepans for souls. * 

South, Serm.'vd.tbb, 

Trapa'nner.# n. s. [from trapan.} A deedver. 

The insinuations of that old pander and trtqmnner of souls. 

South, Serm. vi. 391. 

Trapbo'or. n. s. Itrap and door.} A door opening 
and sliutting unexpectedly. 

The arteries which carry from the heart to the several parts 
have valves which open outward like timdoon, and give the 
blood a free passage; and the vans, whiem bring it back to the 
hmut, have mlve* anft trapdoort. whidi open inwarAbt 10 as to 
give way unto the btoCd to rasx into the heart. Ray. 
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TbTiUFi!. «. [Jcommordy written A» traipse: po- 
bably of the «une original with <>o 5 .] To rtm idly 
and slnttishly rimut. It ia need only of w(»nen. 
THApna. n. s. [I anppoae from trape."] An idle slat¬ 
ternly woman. * 

Be found the suUcn tnipff* 

Po««ert with th’ devil, worniii, and clap*. Hudmat. 

From door to door Fd sooner whine and b^. 

Than marry such a tropes. Gajf, What fftft call U. 

Hinge foil each other station of renown, 
t Who would not be the greatest trape: in town ? Young. 

^rape'zidm. «. 5. tTf«wi|»ov; .trapese, Fyench.] A 
quadrilateral figure, wlfose four sides are not equal, 
and none of its sides paralleL , Diet. 

Two of the lateral trapezia are as Ivoad. fYoodiaard. 

Trapezo'id. n.s. [rpaxi^m and * 18 ^; trapeaoide, Fr,] 
An irregular figure, whose four sides are not pa¬ 
rallel. _ Diet. 

Tra'ppings. a. 5. [Th% word Minsheu derives from 
drap, French, cloth.J 

1. Ornaments appendant to die saddle. 

CapBrisons and steeds. 

Bases and tinsel trappinge, goegeous knights _ , 

At joust and tournament. MUton,P.L. 

2. Ornaments; dress; embellishments; external, su¬ 
perficial, and trifling decoration. 

These indeed seem, 

But I have that wHhin which passeth shew; 

These but the Irapjnngi and the suits of woe. Shaktpeare. 

lie has iUr words, lidi trappings, and large promises; but 
works only for his master. L'Etlrangc. 

The points of honour poets may produce, 

Trappitigt of Itie, for ornament, not use, Drpden. 

Such pageantry be to the people shown; 

There boast tiir horse’s traj^ringi, and tliy own. Dryden. 

Draw him stnctly so, 

Tliat all who view the pecc may know 

He needs no .trappings of fictitious fame. Dryden. 

In ships decay’d no mariner confides. 

Lur’d the gilded stem and {luinted sides; 

Yet at a ball unthinking fools delight, 

In the gay trappings of a birth-day night. tiwiijl, 

Tra'j*sticx. n. s. [/••«/> and sfiVifc.] A stick with which 
IxwB drive a wooden ball. 

A foolish swoop between a couple of thick bandy legs and 
two long trapiticKz that had no calfs. SpecUdor. 

TRASH.'f' n.s. [/ros, Icclandick; drusen, German.] 

1. Anything worthless; dross; dregs. 

Lay hands u|K>n these traitors, and their troth. Shakipcarc. 
Look what a wardrobe here is fta thee 1 
—Let it alone, thou fool, it is but troth. Shakspeare 

Who steals my purse,steals troth; ’tis something, nothing; 
’Twas mine, *tis his; and has lieen slave to thousands. 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me ofthat WMch not enriches him, 

, And makes me poor indeed. Suiktpearc, Othello. 

More than ten Holinsheds, or Halls, or Stows, 

Of trivial household troth he knows; he knows 

When the queen frown’d or smil’d, Donne. 

The collectors only considm*, the greater fame a writer is in 
possession of, the more troth ht may bear to have tacked to 
him. Swift. 

Weak foolish man! will Heaven reward us there 
With the same troA mad mortals wish for here ? Pope, 

2. A worthless person. 

I suspect tbb troth 

To be a party in tiiis injuiy. Shaktpeare, Othello. 

3. Matter improper for food, frequently eaten by 
girls in the green sickness. 

O that instead of troth thou’dst taken*steel. Garth. 

4. Among hunters, a pinie of leather, a couple, or 
any other weisfat fastened round jibe neck of a dog, 
when his spera is superior to the rest of the pacL 
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See the diifd sense of 2 b Taash; and Notes on 
Sbakspear^s Temped. 

5. I believe thnt the . original signification of trash, is 
the loppings of trees, from the verb. 

Huts of trees and troth. Carletouft Mem. p. 52. 

To TRA8H.*f* V. a. 

1. To lop: to crop. Warhurton. 

2. To crush; to bumble. Dr. Johnson. — In the 

north, it means to trample on in a careless man¬ 
ner ; to beat down. > * 

3. Tq^clog; to encumber; to Impede the progress of. 
Seethe fourth sense of the noun. It is remarkable, 
that under tlie first sense Blr. .Tohnson has given the 
passage here cited from tiieTempcst as the example; 
and under the second sense that from Hammond’s 
Catechism. But both {lossages belong to the present 
meaning, which Dr. Johnson has wholly overpassed. 

Betog once perfected how to grant suits. 

How to deny them; whom to advance, and whom 

To troth for over-topping. Shaktpeiare, Tempett. 

There is no means on the earth, besides the very hand of 
God, able to troth or overslow this furious driver. 

I Hammond, Workt, iv.yAj. 

I'oreslowed and Irathed by either outward or inward re¬ 
straints. Ibid.p.s6s. 

Among other incumbrances and delays in onr ways to hea¬ 
ven, there is no one that doth so clog and troth, so disadvan¬ 
tage and backward, us; and, in fine, so cast us liehiiid in our 
race; us a roiitcnteilnesB in a formal worship of God, an ac¬ 
quiescence and resting satisfied in outward performances. 

/Aid. p.66<|. 

Nut such as was fit to be imposed on haiddiearted Jews, to 
encumber and troth them, but such as becomes an ingenuous 
people. Ibid, Pract. Colechim. 

To Trash.’M: V. n. To lullow, with bustle, as if beat¬ 
ing down every thing in the way; to trample. 

A guarded lackey to run before it, andpy’d liveries to come 
CratAing after it. The Puritan, (1607,) A. iv. S. i. 

Tra'siiy. adj, [from f/’as^.] Worthless; vile; use¬ 
less. 

A Judicious reader will discover in his closet that fnuA^stufl^ 
whose glittering deceived him in the action. Dryden. 

To TllA'VAIL.t n. Itravailler, Fr.] 

I. To labour; to toil. 

Obey our will, which IravaUt in thy good, 
j Shaktpeare, AlPt Well. 

' 2. To be in labour; to sufler the pains of childbirth. 

1 travail not, nor bring forth children. Ita. xxiii. 4. 

I She being with child cried, travmKng in birth, and pained 
to lie delivered. Rev. xii. 2. 

His heart is in continual labour; it travails vrith the obliga¬ 
tion, send is in pangs till it be delivered. South, Servi. 

TbTuA'vAiL.'j' V. a. [/raiwg/mrc, Ital.] To harass; 
to tire. 

As if all these troubles bad not been sufficient to travaii the 
realm, a great di virion fell among the nobility. Hayward. 

A gleam of light turn’d thitherward in haste 
His iravel/’d steps. Milton, P. L. 

Recreating and corapcHing their traeei/’d spirits wifo the so¬ 
lemn and divine harmonies of musick. 

Milton on Education, (ed. 1673,} p. 113. 
Tra'vail. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Labour; toil; fatigue. 

As ev^ thing of price, so this doth reqirirc iravmL Hooter. 
Such impotent persons as arc unable for strong travail, arc 
yet able to drive cattle to and fro to their pasture. Spenter. 

2. Labour in childbirth. 

In the time of her travail, twins were in her. _ Gtm. xxxtoi. 
To procure easy fravaili bf women, the intention is to wijng 
. down the child, but not too fast. Bacon, NaL Hut. 

^'visT \ 
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t. A wooden frame for ahedng unruly horses. 

Sbespni^atan^tilothinstniiw. GMcer,3iilLTale. 

a. [iro&s, Lat] A beam; a lay of joists; a traverse. 

Oa tbe liglit dile of tlie choir wsa mstls a traey* for her to 
‘ 'Say her prayers. A. Wood, Atm. Unh. Ox. in 1566. 

A trm^t erected a conuderable height from the grooiuL^ 

It was only a room of about four or five yards sqoar^ w^ed 
with dirt, having nothing but the uneven ground for its pave¬ 
ment; and for its ceiling only some rude trmet laid athwart it, 
and covered with hushes to keep out the weather. 

Mamdretl, Trooeli, p. 7. 
The ceiling^ and traves are, after the Turkish manner^ richly 
painted and ^ded. Md. p. isy. 

To TRA'VEL. V. n. Qhls word is generally supposed 
originally the same with travail, and to diflfer only 
as particular from general: in some writers the 
word is written alike in all its senses; but it is more 
convenient to write &avail for labour, and travel for 
joum^.'] 

1. To make journeys: It is used for sea as well as 
land, though sometimes we distinguish it from 
voyage, a word appropriated to the sea. 

Tve watch’d and travclTd hard; 

Some dme I shall sleep out, the rest I’ll whistle. Shakipeare. 

In the forest shidl ye lodge, O ye travelling companies of 
Oedanim. • ' ha, xxi. 13, 

Ri^hael doisn’d to travel with Tolnas. MiUon, P. L, 
Fain wou’d itravtd to some foreign shore, 

So might I to myself myself restore. hruden. 

If others believed he was an Egyptian from his knowlecl^ of 
their rites, it proves at least that he frmie/frd there. * Ft>pe, 

2. To pass; to go; to move. 

By th’ dock ’tis day; 

And yet dark n^ht strangles the travelling lamp. Shaktpeare, 
Time trooeli in divers paces, with divers persons; I’ll tell you 
who time ambles withal, who Ume trots withal. Shakipeare. 

Thus flying east and-west, and north and south. 

News traodvd with increase from mouth to inouui. Pope. 

3. To make journ^ of curiosity. 

Nothing tends so much to enlarge the mind as Iravelling, 
that is, making a visit to other towns, ddes, or countries, be¬ 
side those in which we were born and educated. Walft. 

4. To labour; to toil. This should be rather travail. 

If we labour to maintain truth and reason, let not any tliink 
that we travel about a mutter not needful. . Boo&er. 

To Tba'vei- V. a. 

1. To pass; to jcnimey over. 

Thither to arrive— 1 travd this profound. Milton, P. L. 

3. To force to journey. 

There are other privileges granted unto most of the corpora¬ 
tions, that they sliall not be cha^ne.' witli garrisons, and 
they shall not m travelled forth of their own franchises. 

Spenner, 

Tba'tei- «. s. [trmml, Fr. fit>m the noun.j 

1. Joam^; act of passing from place to place. 

Love had cut turn short, 

CotAn'd within the purlieus of his court. 

Tbrtt miles he went! nor fiuther could retreat. 

His traveb ended at his country-seat. hryden. 

lifingled send into the dance 
Ifoments fraught vridi all the treasures, 

WMch thy eastern travel views. Prior. 

2. jQpil^ ofcurio«ty or instruction. 

' idt hbn spend his time no more st home, 

Which wonld he great unpeuebment to his age, 

. Hi hiviitt knoim no travd in his youth. Shaktpeare. 

Travn in the youngm sort is a part of educadon; in the 
.rider a pert of eqwrieace. Bacon, Eu. 

la iaj frsoMh I had been near thdr setting.oat in Thessaly, 
aud at the plaee of their landing in Cumioia. Areaw, TVan. 

A man not enlightmied Iw travel or reflexion, grows as fond 
of artntraiy power, to wduen be bath been used, es of barren 
coontt^in which be bos been bcHU and bred. AMton. 


3. Labour; toil. This should be travailt as in 

Danid. ♦ 

He wars with a retiring enemy, 

With much more irenril than with victoiy. JDaniel. 

What think’st thou of our empire now, though earn’d 
Wth travel difficult? ' Miltm, P. L. 

4. Labour in childbirth. This sense belongs rather 
to travail. 

Tliy mother well deserves that short delight, 

The nauseous qualms of tea long months and Awes/to requite. 

Dryden, ¥irgt, 

y. Taavels. Account of occurrences and observations 
of a journey into foreign parts. 

A book of his traveli haul teen honoured with the transla¬ 
tion of many languages. ^ Brown, Ftdg. Err. 

Histories engage the soul by sensible occurrences; as also 
voyages, travels, and accounts of countries. Wattt. 

Tka'vblled.# adj. [from travel.] Having made 
journeys. 

It S travelled doctor of physick, of bold spirit, 

and of able cdocution. . ' WattrmiD. of Buekingkaiii. 

A man well parted, a sufficient scholar, and travelled, 

B, Jonton, Every Man ovt if Ms Humour, 

Tra'velleb. n. s, [travaiUeur, Fr. from travel.] 

1. One who goes a journey; a wayfarer. 

The weary traveller wand’rinj; that way, 

Therein did often quench his thirsty heat. Spenser. 

At the olive roote 

They drew them then in heape, most far from Ibote 

Of any traveUer. Chapman. 

A little ease to these my torments give. 

Before I go where all in silence mourn. 

From whose dark shores no trswellers return. Samlys. 

This was a common opinion among the Gentiles, that the 
gods sometimes assnmed human shape, and conversed upon 
earth with strangers and travellers. Bentley, Serm. 

If B poor traveUer teils her, that he has neither strcn(^h nor 
food nor money left, she never bids him go to the place from 
whence he came. Law. 

2. One who visits foreign countries. 

Farewel monsieur traveUer; look you lisp and wear strange 
suits, and disable all the benefits of your own county. 

Shakspeare. 

These Iravailers for cloaths, or for a mcatle, 

At all adventures any lye will tell. (Chapman. 

The traveUer into a foreign country knows more by the eye, 
than he that stayeth at home can by relation of the traveUer. 

Bacon, Hew Atlantis,' 

They are travellers newly arrived in a strange countiy, we 
should therefore not mislead them. iMcke. 

Tra'veltainted. adj. [travel and tainted,] Harassed; 
fotigued with travel. 

I have foundered nine score and odd posts; and here,travel 
tmnted as I am, hove, in my pure and immaculate valour, taken 
Sir John Coleville. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

TM/fVERS, adv. [French.] Athwart; across. Not 
used. 

He swears brave oaths, and breaks them bravely, quite trovers, 
athwart the heart his lover. Shakspeare. 

Tra'vkkse. adv. [a trav^s, French.] Crosswise; 
athwart. 

Bring water from some hanging grounds, in long forrows; 
and fr'^m those drawing it traverse to spread. JBacoa. 

The ridges of the fallow field lay traverse. Hayward. 

Tba'vebse. prep. Through crosswise. 

He tiirmigh the arssed files 

. Darts lus experienc’d eye, and.soon traverse 
Th^ whole battalion views thrir order due. ABUon, P. L, 

TBA'VfiRSE. adj. [trandmrsus, Lat. traverse, Fr.] 
Lying across; lying athwart. 

The paths cut vriui troasrse penches much encumbered the 
carriages until the moneeri leveled them. Hayward. 

Oak being strong nil potitiotis, may be trusted in cross end 
traverse work for Bummers. Wotton, Architect, 
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1. Any thing laid or built croA; any thing hung 
across. 

The lirion comcth with all hit generation; and if diere be 
a mother from whom the whole lin^ deuended, there it a 
tramrte placed in a loft where she Httedi. Sneon. 

Presently the traverte wroaght with pearls was opened, and 
the caliph himsdf discovered. FtMer, Hofy War, p. 9a. 

Volpone peeps from behind a tiwecMc. B.JoMon, Fax, 

Hie church was parted by a traverte. 

Pope, lAfe of Ward, p. jy. 

a. Something that thwarts, crosses, or obstructs; cross 
accident; thwarting obstacle. 11)18 is a sense rather 
French than English. Dr. Johnson. •—It means 
nothing but turn ; and was formerly used without 
any r^rence to cross or adverse. 

After many travenet of meditation. 

Bp. Hall, Epiit. Ji. s. B. i. 

A just and lively picture of human nature in its actions, 
passions, and Iravertet of fortune. Drpden. 

He sees no defect in himself, but is satisfied that he should 
have carried on his deugns well enough, had it not been for 
unlucky traoeriei not in hb power. Locke. 

3. A flexure; a turning. 

We soon came to a high hill, which we mounted by a military 
road, cut in iravertet. Johnton, Joum. West, Iilandi. 

4. Subtcrfuca; trick. 

Many sbifls and subtile iraoertet were overwrought by this 
occasion. Proceed, againit Gamei, (1606,) Bbb. 4. b. 

5. An indictment traversed; a legal objection. See 
the third sense of To Traverse. 

They usually give secuii^ to the Court, to appear at the 
next assizes or sessions, and then and there try the traverte. 

Blacktime. 

Tra'versable.# at^'. [from To Liable to 

legal objection. 

But whether that presentment be travertaUe, vide Stamf. 

Ueie, U. P, C. cb. 26. 

7 t> Tra'vbrse. ». a. [traverser, French. It was an¬ 
ciently accented on the last syllable.]] 

1. To cross; to lay athwart. 

Mysulf, and such 

As slept within the shadow of your power. 

Have wander’d with our traverid arms, and breath’d 

Our suflbraiice vainly. Shaktpeare, Timm. 

The parts shoeid be often iraverted or crossed by the flowing 
of the folds which loosely encompass them, without sitting too 
straight. Dryden, Dtfremoy. 

2. To cross by way of opposition; to thwart with 
obstacles. 

This treatise has, since the first conception thereof, been 
often Iraverted with other thoughts. Wottm. 

John Bull thought himself now of age to look after hb own 
affairs; Frog resolved to traverte this new project, and to moke 
him uneasy in his own family. Arbvtkmt. 

3. To oppose; to cross by an objection. A law term. 

You save th’ expence of long li^ous laws, 

Where suits are traverid, and so little won. 

That he who conquers b but last undone. Dryden. 

Without a good skill in hbtmy, and a new geography to 
understand him ai^t, one may lose himself in traverriug the 
decree. Baker, Befl, on Learning. 

4. To wander over; to cross. 

He many a walk traverfd 

Of stateliest covert, cedar, ;une, or paim._ Millm, P. L. 

He that shall traverte aver dl this habitable earth, with all 
those remote cornen of ft, reserved for the dbcoveiy of these 
later ages, may find some nations without cities, schools, 
houses, garmentSj coin; but not without their God. WUkint, 

The lion smarting with the hunt^s spear, 

Thoi^ deeply wounded, up way yet dismay’d; 

In suUen fu^ traveriet tne]^lain. 

To find the venturous fbp. - . ^ Prior. 

Believe me, prince, tfaerrs^ot an Amcan 
That travertet our vast Nuffiidian deuuti ' 
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fa quest of pre^y, and lives upon hb bow. 

But better pfactiies these boasted virtues. Mduon, (Jala. 

What seas you travenfd and what fields you fou^t! Pope. 

5. To survey; to examine thoroughly. 

My purpose is to traverte the nature, principles, wd pro¬ 
perties of tins detestable vice, ingratitude. * S^u 

To Tra'verse. o. n. To use a posture of oppodtion 
in fencing. 

To see time fight, to see thee traverte, to see thee here, to 
see thee there. Shaktpeare, M. W. qf Wifidtor. 

TRA'VESTED.# oi^. [travesti, Fi’. travestito, ItaL 3 
Dressed in the clothes of another; disguised. Hiis 
old meaning is hi Coles, Diet 1685. Buck Writes 
it traverstiie (1 suppose fog traoeslUc) in his Hist of 
Rich. HI. 1646, p. 98. ** He fled, traventite or 
disguised.” Hence the application to writings or 
authors turned into burlesque. 

I see poor Lucan IraveHed, not apparelled in Ms Roman 
toga, but under the cruel sheers of an English tailor. 

BetMey, PhiL lAm. 

Returning him to the people, traveled to the mOTtu aze of 
local godship. Warktaion, Serm. a. 

Tra'vesty. adj. [travesti, Fr.] Dressed so as to be 
made ridiculous; burlesqued. 

TttA'vESTY.# n. s. A burlesque performance; a work 
travestied. 

These images, one would have thought, were {meuliariy cal¬ 
culated to have stnick the fancy of our young imitator with so 
much admiration, as not to have sufferro him to make a kind 
of travetly of them. ^ Dr, Warton, Ett, on Pope. 

A work grave, serious, and even respectable for its poetry, 
in the re^n of Edward the sixth, at length in a cultivated age 
has contracted the air of an absolute travettie. 

Warton, JBtt. E. P. iii. 177. 

To Tra'vesty.^ v. a. To turn into burlesque and 
ridicule. 

One would imagine, that John Dennb, or some hero of tbn 
Dunciad, had been here attempting to traveity tbb description 
of tbe restoration of Euiydice to ufe. 

Dr. Warton, Ett. on Pope. 

Tba'ulism.# n.s. [tratdiso, Lat from the Gr. to 
stutter.] A stammering repetition of syllables. 

As for tern as, &c. I know not what other censure to pass 
on them, but that they are childish and ritficulous trav&tmt, 
Dalgamo, Deef and Dumb Man't Tut. (1680,} p. 133. 

Trauma'tick. adj. [rpuvpMrtxhs.^ Vulneraiy; useful 
to wounds. 

1 deterged and dbposed tiie ulcer to incarn, and to do M I 
put the patient into a iraamaUck decoction. Wiiemau, Surgery. 

TBAUMA'xicKff.# ».$. Vulneraries; m^icinesgood 
to heal wounds. Chambers. 

TBAr.-f- n. s. [traeg, Su. Goth, tnta, Lat. Serenius.] 
A shallow wooden vessel. 

Sift it into a tray, or bole of wood. Moxon, Meek. Ex. 

No more bar core shall fill tiie hollow tray. 

To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. 0 <y. 

TRA'VTRip.'f* n. s. A play, I know not of what kind. 
Dr. Johnson. — Some game at tables or draiu^ts. 
Tyrwhitt. From trey, or trea, three. I^^tten 
also trea-trip. See the Notes on Shakspeare. 

I shall play my freedom at traytrip, and become thy bond 
slave. Shaktpeare, Tw, Night. 

Tbea'cheb.-!* T n. s. [tricheur, Fr.] A traitor; one 

Trea'chetour. > who betrays; one who violate his 

Tkea'chour. 3 faith or allegiance. Not in use. 

Go^ ClandiuB with him battle fought, 

In which the king was by a treaehetour 

Disguised slain. Spenter, P. Q. 

. Where may that ireachour then be found, 

Or by ndiBt means may I hit footing tract ? Spenter, F. Q. 
Play not two ports, 

* Treacher and coward both. Btaum. and FI. Bloody Brothei, 

s 2 
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Tre'achs&ous. ft^i’ tfroi;a trettchmf."l F^hleu; 
porfidkniB; (milty of deicing or betraying. 

He the lion to be rcmuted 

Untohit teat, end tbose tame treacherout vile 
' Bejpaniihed for thdr pretumptuout guile. i^mer. 

Derire in^rapture gaz’d awmle. 

And lav the tnaeieroiu goddets zmile. SwM, 

Tan^ACKEBOOSLy. adv. [irom treackerous .2 Faitn- 
lesaly: perfidioualy; by treason; by i&honest 
stratagem. 

Then gan Carautius tyrannize anew, * 

And him Alectus Ireaeherouslu slew. 

And took on him the robe of emperor. Spenter. 

Thou hast tlain 

The flower of Europe for hit chivalry. 

And ireatAeroudy hast thou vanquitn’d him. 

l«t othert freeze with angling reeds. 

Or trwacAero<M(y poor fish beset. 

With itnuMling snare, or winding net. 

I treated^ trusted yon, "md thought you mine; 

When, in requital of my nett endeavours, 

You treaeheroutly practis’d to undo me. 

Seduc’d my only cnild, and stole her. 

They bid him strike, to appease the ghost 
Of his poor father ireacheroudy lost. Dryden, Jnv. 

Tre'acberousness. «. s. [from trcacherous.’l The 
quality of being treacherous; {icriidiousiiess. 
TRE'ACHERY.t n.s, Itricherie, French; from 
iriegeti, Germ, to deceive, to betray. Trick.] 
Perfidy; breach of faith. 

And Joram said to Abaziah, there is treachery, O Ahaziah. 

a King!, ix. Z3. 

I am justly kill’d with mine own treachery. 

Shakepeare, Hamlet. 


Shaktpeare. 


Donne. 


Otway. 


TBE'ACLE.-f- n.s. Itriaclct Fr. Dutch ;^^mara, 
Latin; triacle, old Engl.] 

1* A medicine made up of many ingredients. 

The physician that has observed the mcdiciual virtues of 
treacle, without knowing the nature of each of the sixty odd 
ingredieats, may cure many patients with it. Boyle. 

Treacle water has much of an add in it. Th^r. 

2. Melastet; the spume of sugar. 

Any soverdgn remedy was at this time (In the 13th centurv] 
called treacle. Venice treacle is still in some rqnite. Tl&e 
sirop of the sugaivbakers, now called treacle, cannot have been 
known so early. EUis, Spec, of Eng. Poetry, i, 89. 

To TREAD.’f’ v.n. pret. trade i part. pass. 
trodden, \trudan, Gothick; tpa^an, ^xon ; treden, 
Dutch; from troed. Armor, and Welsh, the foot, 
according to Serenius.] ^ 

1. To set the foot. 

He ae’er drinks, 

But Hraon’s alvcr Ireadi upon bis 1 ^. Shakipeare. 

Those which perfume the air most, being trodden upon and 
cradled, ore burnet, wild thyme, and water mini; th^fore set 
whole uleys of them, to have the pleasure when you walk or 
tread. Haem, Euayt. 

Th^ knew not his stntntes, nor walked in his ways, nor 
trode in the paths of discipline. Baruch, iv. 13. 

Those dropping gums 

Ask riddance if we mean to tread with case. MttUm, P. L. 
Where’er you tread the blushing flow’rs shall rise. Pope. 

2. To trample; to set the feet in scorn or malice. 

Thou 

llfust, as a foreign recreant, be led 
Witii n^^^cles along our street, or else 
Triumphiutly tread on thy country’s min. 

And M the palm. Shakipeare, Coriot. 

Thai shalt tread upon their high places. Deal, xxxiii. 19. 

3. 1b walk with fom or state. 

:Wben be walks, he moves like an endne, 

And the ground shrinks before his treading. Skaktpearr. 
Ye that stately ^read at lowly creep. MiUon, P. L, 

If. To cc^ulate aa birds. , 


T » t 

When shqiherds pipe on oaten straws; 

When turtla tread, Shaktpeare. 

What distance between the treading or coupling, aim the 
la^ of ^e egg ? Baeea, Nat. Hid. 

They bill, they tread, Alcyone oompresdd,. 

Seven days sits brooding on her floating nest. Drydcn. 

To Tread, v. a. 

1. To walk on; to feel under the foot. 

Would I had never trod this English earth. 

Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! Shakipeare. 

He dy’d obedient to severest law; 

Forbid to tread the promis’d land he saw. Prior. 

2. To press under the loot 

Tread the snuff out on the floor to prevent stinking. Sw^. 

3. To beat; to track. 

Full of briars is this working w^ld. 

— They are but burs: if we walk not in the trodden paths, 
our very petticoats will catch them. Shdapeare, At you like it. 

4. To walk on in a tbrmal or stately manner. 

Mcthoudit she trod the ground with greater grace. Drydcn. 

5. To crush under foot; to trample in contempt or 

hatred. » 

Through thy name will we /rcod'them under that rise against 
*>*■ Psal. luiv. 5. 

Why was I reus’d the meteor of the world, 

Hung in the skies, and blazing as I truvell’d^ 

’Till all my fires were spent; and then cast downward 
To bo trod out by Cmsar ? Drydcn, Alt fur Love. 

6. To put ill action by the feet. 

They tread their wine-presses and sufier thirst. Job, xxiv. 

7. To love as the male bird tlie ieraalc. 

He feather’d her and trod her. Dryden, Fab. 

Tread. n.s. [from the verb.] 

1. Footing; step with the foot. 

If the streets were pav’d with thine eyes, 

Her feet were much too dainty for such tread. Shakipeare. 

1%e quaint mazes in the wanton green. 

For want of tread, are undistinguishable. 

Shakipeare, AJids. N, Dr. 

High above the ground 
Their march was, and the passive air upbore 
Their nimble tread. Mdton, P. L. 

The dancer on the rope, with doubtfnl tread. 

Gets wherewithal to clothe and buy him bread. Drydcn. 

How wert thou wont to walk with cautious tread, 

A dish of tea, like milk-pail, on thy head ! Sunjt. 

2. Way; track; path. 

Cromwell is the king’s .secretary; furthei^ 

Stands in the gap and tread for more preferment. Shakipeare. 

3. Tlie cock’s part in the egg. 

Tre'ader. n. s. [from tread.] lie who treads. 

The treadcri shall tread out no wiuc in their presses. 

Iia. xvi. 10. 

Tre'adle. h. s. [from tread.] 

1. A fwirt of an engine on which the feet act to put it 
in motion. 

Tlie farmer the fore-end of the treadle reaches out beyond 
the fore-side of the lathe, the greater will the sweep of the 
forc-end of the treadle be, and consequently tiie more revolu* 
tions is made at one tread. ' Moam, Meek. Ee. 

2. The sperm^f the cock. 

Whether it is not made out of the garni, or treadk of the 
egg, seemeth of lesser doubt. Brown, Vulg. Err, 

At c vh end of the egg is a treadle, formerly thought to be 
the cork’s i|icrm. Ddrham. 

Treague.# «. 1. [/rr«ga. Germ, triggwo, Gotb.l A 
truce. Obsolete. 

Which to ronfirme, and fast to bind their league, ' 

After thdr weary sweat and bloody toUe, 

She them lietought, during thdr qiuet frez^sie 
Into her lodging to repaire a whil^ 

To rest ihemMlvet, uid grace to recondle. Spemer, F. Q. 

TRE'ASON. n. French.] An offence 

committed Against fibc di^ty and majesty of the 
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conunonwealth: it ia £vidod into high treason nod 
pent treason. High treason » sn offence awnst 
the security of the common wealthy or of the King's 
majesty, whel^er by imag^tion, word, or deed; 
as to compass or imagine treason^ or the death of 
the prince, or the qnecn consort, or his son and 
heir-apparent; or to deflower the king’s wife, or 
his eldest daughter unmarried, or his eldest son’s 
wife; or levy war against the kin^ in his realm, 
or to adhere to his enemies by aidmg them; or to 
counterfeit the king’s great seal, privy seal, or 
money; or knowingly to bring false mon^ into 
this realm counter^j^ like the money of Eng¬ 
land, and to utter the same; or to kill the king’s 
chancellor, treasurer, justice of the one bench, or 
of tlic other; justices iii^eyre, justices of assize, 
justices of oyer and terminer, when in their place 
and doing their duty; or forging the king’s seal 
manual, or privy signk; or diminishing or im¬ 
pairing the current money: and, in such treason, 
a man forfeits his lands and goods to the king: 
and it is called treasm paramount. Petit treason 
is when a servant kills bis master, a wife her hus¬ 
band, a secular or religious man his prelate: this 
treason gives forfeiture to every lord within Ids own 
: both treasons are capital. Cawcl, 

He made the overture of thy Ireatont to us. Sltaitpeare. 

Man disobeying. 

Disloyal breaks his icalty, and uns 
Against the high supremacy of heaven: 

To expiate his treason hath nought left. Milton, P, L. 

This being a treason against God, by a commerce with his 
enemy. Hotyday. 

Athaliah cried, Treason, treason. a Kings, xi. 14. 

TnE'ASONABi.E.? [from treason.'l Having the 

Tke'asonous. 3 nature or guilt of treason. Trea¬ 
sonous is out of use. 

Him by proofs as clear os founts in July 
I know to be corrupt and treasonous. Shaksprare, lieu. I'll!. 

Against the undiviilg’d pretence 1 Rght 
Of treasonous malice. Shakspearc, Macbeth. 

Most men’s heads had been intoxicated with imaginations of 
plots, and treasonable practices. Clarendon. 

Were it a draught for Juno when she banquets, 

I wou’d not taste thy treasonous offer. Milton, Comus, 

A credit to run ten millions iu debt without parliamentary 
security is dangerous, illegal, and pcrhtqts treasonable. Swift'. 

Tiie'asonableness.# n. s. [from treasonable.^ State 

or quality of being treasonable. Ash. 

Tre'asonably.# adv. [from treasonable.'} In a trea¬ 
sonable manner; with a treasonable view. 

TRE'ASURE. n. s. [iresor, Fr. thesaurus, Latin.] 
Wealth boarded; riches accumulated. 

An inventory, importing 
Hie several parcels of his plate, his treaswe, 
lUch stuffi. Shnkspetke, Hen. VIII. 

He used his laws as well for collecting of treasure, ns for 
correcting of manners. .Bacon. 

Gold is treasure as well as nlver, because not decaying, and 
never sinking much in value. Locke. 

To Trk'asure. V. a. [from the noun.] To hoard ; 
to reposit; to lay up. 

After thy hardness and impemtent heart then ireasurest up 

unto thyself wraAsgwnst the day of wrath. Bow.ii.y. 

Practical principles are trcoiitrcd up in man’s mind, that, like 
the candle of the Lord in the heart of eveiy man, discovers 
whatJie is to do, and what to avoid.. SoiM. 

No, my remembrance trnnihwlioiiiit'Mioaghti, 

And holds not things like theO; I scorii thy fiwndship. Howe, 


Some thought it mounted to the lunpr qiheie, 

Since all things lost on earth iie Ireatus^d tlwre. Pope. 
Tre'asurer. ». s. [from treasure / tresorier, Fr.] 
One who has care of money; one who has charge 
of treasure. 

This is my treasurer, let him speak 
Hut I have reserv’d nothing. Shakspeare, Ant. and Qeop, 
Before the invention of laws, private aflhetions in supreme 
rulers made their own fancies both their treaeurers and hang¬ 
men, weigiiing in this balance good and eviL 9 .ale^. 

Tre'^surership. n. s. [from treasurer^ Office or 
diguity of treasurer. 

He preferred a base fellow, who was a suitor for the tress- 
surership, before the most worthy. Haken^t. 

Tre'asureiiouse. «. s. [treasure and house.} Place 
where hoarded riches are k^U 
Let there be any grief or disease incident to die soul of men, 
for which there is not in this treasurehouse a present comfort¬ 
able remedy to be found. Hooker. 

Thou silver Ireasurekoute, 

Tell me once more, what title dost diou bear ? Shakspenre. 

Gather together into your spirit, and its tresuurehouse, the 
memory, not only all the promises of God, but also the former 
senses of the divine favours. Bp. Taylor, Holy lamng. 

Tre'asuress.# w. s. [from treasurer.} I^e who has 
charge of treasure. 

Do they not call the virgin Marie the queen of heaven, the 
^»te of paradise, the treasuress of grace? 

Dering on the Hebr. (1576,} ch. j. 
You, Lady Muse, whom Jove the counsellor 
Begot of Memory, wisdom’s treasuress. 

To your divining tongue is given a power 

Of littering secrets large and limidess. Daoies. 


Tre'asurv. n.s. [from treasure; tresorerie, Fr.] 

1. A place in which riches are accumulated. 

And yet I know not how conceit may rob 

The treasury of life, when life itself 

Yields to the theft. Shakspeare, £. Lear. 

Ulysses’ goods. A veiy treeuurie 
Of brass, and gold, and steele of curious frame. Chapmsm. 

lie bad a purpow to furnish a fair case in that uuiversity 
with choice collections from all parts, like that lamoiu treasury 
of knowledge at Oxford. Wotton. 

The state of the treasury the king best knows. Ten^. 
Physicians, by tretuuries of just observations, grow to skiUin 
the art of healing. ^ Watts. 

2. It is used by Shakspeare for treasure. 

And make his chron Je as rich with prize, 

As is the ouzy bottom of the sea 

With sunken wreck and suinless treasuries. Shakspeare. 

Thy sumptuous buildings 

Have cost a mass of publick treasury. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

To TREAT. V. a. [traiter, Fr. iracto, Lat.] 

1. To negotiate; to settle. 

To treat the peace, a hundred senators 
Shall be coinmissioned. Dryderr, JHn. 

2. [tracto, Lat.] To discourse on. 

3. To use in any manner, good or bad. 

lie treated his prisoner with great harshness. Spectator, 
Since living virtue is with envy curs’d, * 

And the best men are treated like the worst; 

Do thou, just goddess, coll our merits forth. 

And give each deed th’ exact, intriusick worth. Pope. 

4. To handle; to manage; to carry on. 

Zeuxis and Polygnotus treated their subjects in their pic¬ 
tures, as Homer did in bis [metry. Dryden. 

5. To entertjun without expence to the guest. 

To T^eat. V. n. [trailer, Fr. cpahcian, Sax.] 

I. To discourse; to make discussions. 

love they treo/ till the evening star appear’d. 

Milton, P. L, 


Absence, what the poets rail death in love, has given occa¬ 
sion to besutiful complaints in tliose authors who have treated 
of tius passion in verse. AdsSson, Sped, 
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1. To p^^ctiie newo^tion. 

The king treoMwith them. a Mac. xni. as. 

3. To come to terms of accommodation 

Tou, hbiterlDeafl, frequent the great, 
bCwm UB, will the emperor treat f Swift. 

4. To make gratuitous entertainments. 

If we do not please, at least we treat. Prior. 

Tbeat. n. s. [from the verb.] 

I. An entertainment given. 

This is the ceremonjr of mv ftte;, * 

A parting treat, and I’m to (ue in sthte. Dryden. 

He pretends a great concern for his country, and inn^t into 
matters: now sum professions, when recommended by a treat, 
dispose an audience to hear reason. Cidlier. 

What tender mud but must a viedm fall 
For one man’s IreiU, but for another’s ball ? Pope. 

t. Something given at an entertainment. 

Dry figs and grapes, and wrinkled dates were set. 

In canisters f enlarge the little treat. Dryden. 

The lung of gods revolving in his mind 
Lycaon’s guilt and his inhuman treed. Dryden. 


TsE'AfABLE.’f a^. \prait(Me^ Fr.] Moderate; not 
violent; tractable. 

A virtuous mind should rather wish to depart this world 
with a kind ^ treatable dissolution, than be suddenly cut 
ctf in a moment, rather to be taken than snatched away. 

llocdcer. 

All these things with a solid and treattMr smoothness to 
punt out and describe. _ AlUton, Beat, of Ch. Gov, B. a. 

God had furnished him with excellent endowments of na* 
ture, a treatable disposition, a strong memory, and a ready 
invention. Parr, life of Abp. Viher, p.». 

We should be of a gentle, yielding and treatable temper. 

Scott, Ckritl. Life, P. 1. rh. 3. 
The heats or the colds of seasons are less treatable than 
with us. Temple, 

Tre^atably.# adx. [from trealaUef\ Not willi vio¬ 
lence; moderately. 

In the meanwhile tnere will be always some skilful persons, 
which can teach a way how to grind treaia^y_ the churcli with 
jaws that shall scarce move, and yet devour in the end more 
than tb^ that come ravening with open mouth, as if they 
would worry the whole in an instant. 

XMcer, Eecl. Pd. v. J 79. 

Tai'ATEa^# n. s. [from treat.'} 

1. One who discoursea. 

Speeches better becoming a senate of Venice, where the 
ireatert are perpetual princes. Wotlon, Rem. p. 43a. 

2. One who gives an entertainment. 

Tbe'atise. n.s. \pactatus, Lat.] Discourse; written 
tractate. 

^e time has been my fell of hair 
Wou’d at a dismal trcaliie rouse, and stir 
As life were in’t. •< Sbalapeare. 

Betides the rules given in this treatue to make a perfect 
judgement of good pictures, there is required a long conversa¬ 
tion with the best pieces. Dryden, Dnfremoy. 

TigE'ATiSEB.# n. s. One who writes a treatise. 
Not in use. 

1 tremMe to speak it in the language of this black-mouthed 
irealaer. Featky, Mppert Dipt, (1645,) P* ^ 9 - 

TBE'ATMENT.'f’ B. s. [/ratVweat, Fr«ich.] 

1. Usage ; manner of uung good or )>ad. 

I tpesk this with an eye to woic cruel treatmenie, which 
jMu of idl sides are apt to give the characters of those who do 
agrsa with theas. Addieoi^ Sped, No. >43. 

2. EntertaiQBienk 

Scarce an humour or character which they have not used; 
all comm was^ tons: and were tiiey to entertain Ais age, 
they could not nowJnaLe out of such decayed fortunes plen¬ 
teous (rmtsssati Dryden. 

Accept ludi traatmeni UM swain afiordi. Pope. 
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Tee'aty.^ b. s. Itravtif Fr.] 

1. N^otiation; act of treating. 

She braan a treaty to procure 

Aad stalmsb terms betwixt both Aeir requests. Spemer, 
Be castl^ troafy ahd by trains 

Her M persuade. Spetuer. 

3 . A Mmpact of accommodation relating to publick 
affiiirs.. 

A peace was concluded, bdng rather a bargain than a iraaly. 

» Bacon, Hen. VlL 

EehionAen , 

Lets fail the guiltless weapon from Us hand. 

And with Ae rest a peacmuliriM^y makes. Additon, On. 

3. [For entreaty.} Supplication; petition; solicit¬ 
ation. ■.% 

I mult 

To the young man srad humble treaSee, dog. 

And palter in the shift of lowness. Shaispeare. 

4. Treatise. Obsolete.' The Scotch have tretie in 
this sense. See Jamieson. 

In Ac first part of Ais treaty of obedience of subjects to 
Adr princes, Homily againtl Rebellion, P, ii, 

TREMBLE, a^, [fripfe, Fr. triplus, triplex, Lat] 

1. Tlireefold; triple. 

Some I see, 

That twofold balls and trdle sceptres carry. Sluxttpeare. 
Who can 

His head’s huge doors unlock, whose jaws wA great 
And dreadful teeth in treble ranks are set. Sandyi. 

All his malice serv’d bnt to bring forth 
Infinite goodness, grace, and mercy shewn 
On man by him seduc’d ; but on himself 
Treble confusion, wrath, and vengeance pour'd. Milton, P, L. 

A lofty tow’r, and strong on erry side 
WiA tr^ walls. Dryden, ASn. 

The pious IVojan Aen his jav’lin sent. 

The Aieid gave way; tbrou^ treble plates it went 

Of solid brass. Dryden, Mn, 

2. Sharp of sound. A musical term. 

The sharper or ^cker percussion of air causeA the more 
treMe sound, and the lower or heavier Ae bass sound. Bacon. 

To Tbe'ble. V. a. [from the adjective; triplico, Lat. 
tripler, Fr.] To multiply by iliree; to make thrice 
ns much. 

She conceiv’d, and trebSng Ae due time. 

Brought fortli this monstrous mass. Spenser. 

1 would not be ambitious in my wish. 

To wish myself much better; yet for you, 

I would be trdded twenty times myseif, 

. A tliousand times more nir. Sb^tpeare, Merch. of Ven. 
Aquarius shines with feebler rays. 

Four yean be trebles, and doubles six score days. Creech. 

To Tbe'bi.e.^ V. n. To become threefold. 

Whoever annuBlIy runs out, as Ae debt doubles and Irddes 
upon him, so doA nis insibility to pay it Swift. 

Now I see your faAer’s honours 
TreMing upon you. Beeum.and FI Hob. Gentleman. 

TRE'BLE.'f' n. «. [the chorister or boy who usually 
carried the thuriUe or incense-pot^ in the devotions 
of tlie chiijfdh of Rome, was called puer thuribularis; 
and 1 have heard it a happy conjecture of a most 
ingenitHis friend, that a treble voice in musick was 
owing to the small and shrill tone of tiie ihuribular 
or incense-boy: as the said boy, carrying a little 
tinkling bell in one hand, might possibly give the 
name of treble, to the least bril. (^wel, . in 
V. Tubbibueuii.] The highest or aetttest part 
in musick; the smtdlest of a ridg of bells; a sharp 
sound. , 

The trMe cutteth the air so ihaip, h it returneA ^ swift 
to make Ae sound equal; and Aeraore. a mean or tenof is 
the sweetest Bacon. 
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The lute itill tremWen undemeeth thy nai!: 

At thy well-»harpen’d thumb from ihorete diore. 

The «!«« &«• 

Trk'blbness. n. s* Cfrom treble.^ The state of being 

treble* * 

The just proportion of the air percuwed toward* the baie- 
nes* or treJfc^r of tones, is a peat secret in sounds. Baem. 
The'bly. adv. [from treble.^ Thrice told; in three¬ 
fold number or quantity. 

His javelin sent, ' 

The shield gave way}. thrpiuh trdde plaths it went 
Of solid brass, of Imnen tmily rolPA Drj/den, Mu, 

The seed beine so necessary for thd maintenance ot the seve¬ 
ral species, it is in some doubly and irthly defended. Bay. 


TREE.*f «. *. [#n«, IVi Goth, triej Icclandick; tree^ 
Danish.] c 

1. A large vegetable, rising with one woody stem, to 
u considerable height. 

Trees and shrubs, of our native growth in 
England, are distinguished by Ray. i. Such as 
have their flowers disjointed and remote from tlic 
fruit; and these are, i. Nudierous ones; as, the 
walnut tree, the hazel-nut tree, the bemh, the 
chesruit, * and the common oak. 2. Coniferous 
ones; of this kind are the Scotch firs, male and 
female; the pine, the common older tree, and the 
birch tree. 3. Bacciferous, as, the juniper and 
yew trees. 4. Lanigerous ones; as, the black, 
white, and trembling poplar, willows, and osiers 
of all kinds. 5. Such as bear their seeds, having 
an imperfect flow'er, in leafy membranes; as, the 
horse-bean. 6. Such as have their fruits and 
flowers contiguous; of these some arc pomiferous; 
as, apples and pears: and some bacciferous; as, 
the sorb or service tree, the white or hawthorn, 
Uic wild rose, sweeb briar, currants, the great 
bilbery bush, honey-suekle, ivy. Pruniferous ones, 
whose fruit is pretty lar^ and soft, with a stone 
in the middle; as, the blackthom or sloe tree, the 
black and white bullace tree, the black cherrj', &c. 
Bacciferous ones; as, the strawberry tree in the 
west of Ireland, misletoe, water elder, large laurel, 
the viburnum or way-fairing tree, the oog-lierry 
tree, the sea black thorn, the berry bearing elder, 
tbc privet bar-berry, common elder, the holy, the 
buckthorn, the berry-bearing heath, the bramble, 
and spindle tree or prickwood. Such as have 
their fruit dry when ripe; as, the bladder nut tree, 
the box tree, the common elm and ash, the maple, 
the gaule or sweet willow, common heath, broom, 
dyers* wood, furze or gorsc, the lime tree, &c. 
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Sometime we see a cloud that's dragonisfa, 

A fodeed mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, * 

And mock our eyes with air. Shaktpeare, Ant. and Chop. 
Who ran bid the tree unfix his earth-bound root. 


Shalapeare. 

It is pleasant to look upon a tree in summer covered with 
green leaves, decked with blossoms, or laden wfrh fruit, and 
casting a pleasant shade: but to connder how this tree sprung 
from a little seed, how nature shaped and fed it dll it came to 
this greatness, is a more rational pleasure. Burnet. 

Trees shoot up inxme great stmn, and at a good distance from 
the earth, spread into branches: dms gooseberries are shrubs, 
•and oaks ore trees. I^cke. 

3. Wood, simply. See Tbeen. 

Not only vessels at gold and sUvO', but also of tree and of 
ertfae. Widiffe, s Tim. ii. 


Some [vessels] ben of frv. * Chemeer, W^efBsOBs PnL 

3. Any thing brondted out 

Vw are meir hopes who fani^ to fyherit, 

By trees of pedigrees, or fame or merit: 

Though plodding he^ds through each branch may trace 
Old captains and dictators of their race. IJryden. 

Tree germander, n. s. A plant. 

Tree of life. n. s. [lignum vitay latin.] An eves- 
green: the wood is esteemed by turners. Miller, 

Treb primrose, n. s. _ A plant. 

Treen. old plur. of kree. 

Well run greenbood, got between 
Under the sand-bag he was seen; 

Lowting low like a for’ster green. 

He knows his tnckje and his treen. S. Joiison. 

Theen.'I' adj. [Sax. epeopen.] Wooden; made of 
wood. Treen ware is still a phrase among country 
people. 

_ Sir Thomas Rookesby, being controlled for first sufiering 
himself to be served in treen cups, answered. These homely 
cups pay truly for that the^ contain: I had rather drink out 
of treen and pay gold and silver, than drink out of gold and 
diver, and make wooden payments. Camden, Bern, 

Give it a horn spoon, and a treen dish. 

B. Jonsen, Magn. Lady. 

'rRE'Foii» «. s, [trifolium, Latin.] A plant. MiUer, 

Hope, by the andents, was drawn in the form of a sweet 
and beautiful child, standing upon tiptoes, and n trefoil, or 
tbree-leaved grass ii^ her hand. Peacham on Drawing. 

Some sow trefoil or lyc-grass with their clover. Motlmer. 

TRIfILLAGEe n. s. [French.] A contexture of 
pales to support cspalUers, making a distinct in¬ 
closure of any part of a garden. Trevaux. 

There arc as many kinds ot gardening as of poetry: makers 
of flower-gardens arc epigrammeUsts and sonneteers, eon- 
trivers of towers, grottos, treUlages, and cascades, are romance 
writers. . Spectator. 

TRELLIS."^ w. s, [French.] Is a structure of iron, 
wood, or osier, tlie parts crossing each other like a 
lattice. Trevoux. 

Low, without gloss, wooden Iretlaes. 

Sir T, Herbert, Trav, p, lao. 

Gardens full of orange and cypress trees, fountains, .and 
trelUs work covered with vines. Gray, Lett, to Weil. 

Tre'ixised.* adj. [from the noun.] Having 

trellises. 

The windows are large, trellized, and neatly carved. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. an. 

To TKE'MBLE. v.n. [trembler, Fr. tremo, Lat] 

1. To shake as with fear or cold; to shiver; to 
ejuoke; to shudder. 

My compassionate heart 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold 
Tbc thing, whereat it trembles by surmise. Sbakspeare, 

(>od’s name 

And power thou ircmblesf at. S/uiksprare, Hen. VI. 

Shew your slaves how cholcrick you arc, 

And moke yoiu* bondmen tremble. SAaispeare, Jut. Cos. 

Frighted Turnus trembled os he spoke. Dryden, JEa. 

He shook the sacred honours of nis head, * 

AVith terror trevibl’d heuv’n's subsiding hill. 

And from his shaken curls ambrosial dews distil. Dryden. 

Ye powers, revenge your violated altars, 

Tliut tlicy who with unhallow’d hands i^roBch 

May tremble. Rowe. 

2. To t|niver; to totter. 

Sinars grey top shall tremUe. Milton, P. L. 

We cannot imagino a moss of water to have stood upon 
the middle of the earth like one great drop, or a trembling 
jelly, and all the places about it dry. Burnet. 

3. To quaver; to shake as a sound. 

Winds makes a noise unequally, and sometimes when vehe¬ 
ment tremble at the height 01 their blast. Bacon, 
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TBB'miBB.# «. i. iboattriMk.'l One «rho tnmbles. 

ThoM baie Mibiidiidoiu Ait the covetoiu mammoidit, or 
^cOfnedlj^reMMcr, dru 4 gM an^ Hammoiid,Wgrki,if. 

Tn'Miuira.# u. « [fiom trembk,'} Trmoar. 

When he hesird the king, he Ml into euch m irembimg that 
he coolil hardly tpeak. Gmrendon. 

Taz'HBLiNGLY. adv. [from trmMipp'] So as to thake 
or quiver. 

T^emilinglj^^diejpood " 

And on the niddea drop^ r ^ * Shaktpeare, Ant. and Cleop, 
8 d^ ehat the uK, were finer optics 
Tolnipeet a mite, not comprehend the heaven: “ 

Or touch; if trmMng^ alive dl o’er. 

To smart and agonize at every pore? ^ Pujrc. 

Tbsme'kdous. a^. ^tremendus, Latin.] Dreadful; 
horriblo*; astonishbgly terrible. 

. There stands an altar whore the priest celebrates some 
teries sacred and trenundout. Tatkr. 

In that portal shou’d th'b chief appear, 

Each hand Iremendout with a brazen spear. Pnpe, Odyss. 

TliBME'NnouSLY.# adv. [from iremendous.'] Hor¬ 
ribly; dreadfully. 

Trsme'nj>ousn£ss.# n. s. State or quality of being 
tremendous. Scott. 

Tbe'movr. n. 5. [fremor, Lat.] 

I. The state of trembling. 

He fell into an universal tremour of ail his joints, that when 
going his legs trembled under him. • Hamy, 

By its styptick and stimulating quality it affects the nerves, 
occasioning tremourt. ArbuUtnol on Alimenla. 

a. Quivering or vibratoiY motion. 

These stars do not twinkle when viewed through telescopes 
wbii^ have large apertures: for the rays of light which pass 
through divers parts of the aperture tremble cneb of them apart, 
and by means oTdieir various, and sometimes contrary trenmura, 
fall at one and the same time upon difiereiit points m the hot. 
toin of the eye. ' Newton, 

Tbe'uux<0 O8> a^. [trenudm, Lot.] 

I, Trembling; fearful. 

The tender ftvmuioiu Christian is easily distracted and amazed 
by them. i>«-- qf C'hr. Piety. 

a. Quivering; vibratory. 

-fib owned to have some kind of little discomposure in the 
dunce of things perfectly indiffiirent; for where there was 
noMng to detcriune him, the balance, by hanging even, Im- 
eome bnmdoua. fcU. 

Breodi vocalized, that is vibrated or undulated, impresses a 
swift tranuloHa motion in the lips tongue or palate, which 
bretUb passing smooth docs not. Udder. 

As thus th’ cffbigence tremutoua I drink. 

The lambent ligfat’nings shoot across tb. sky. Thomon, 

TBE'MDLOUSi.y.=H= adx. [from trmidem.'] With tre- 
pidt&n. 

TaE^UUlOOSNESS. n, s. [from tremulous,^ The state 
of quivering. 

Tmn. n.s. Afiahspear. Ainsworth. 

To TRENCH. v. a. [franr^r-, Fr.] 

I. To cut. 

Safe in a ditch he bides. 

With twearii%eNcAed gadies on his head. Skakapeare, 

Thh wOK^prbts of love is as a figure 
Ttmddjf in ^ which with an hour’s heat» 

DhzolTfT to water, and doth lose Iw form. Shaiapearr. 

3. or dig iato pita or ditches. 

' Jwihidl the ground, aim make it jreachr for the Spripg. 

' ' - Evelyn. 

K»t draw the, fcalcMoni and op ev’ry sifc 

„ tho Matt «rth a <^t Jbbr and whfe Pqpe. 

’■' The frim^g plbim or oanlter ft ueeAil u pasture.peinid, 

. :4b cut out ik* alms oftranches or tiraint. itfesfinirr. 

^ To fivtify by earth thrown up. 
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Koneers srith ipodet and puikax arm'd, >1. 

Forerun die royal canqi to trend a field. Mdtmtt P.L. 

To Tebmch.# 0. n. To encroach. 

We am said to have trended upon the liberty of salients 
andnre^riety of goods I^. Hall, Een. p. 430. 

Xwcourse, that does not trend 

On compliment. Seaum. and El. Carmodon. 

; A contrary o]^iuon trendea upon the honour and justice .of 
onr merciful God. Walton, Li/e ^ Hooker. 

The chancellor ^^d, that bis resolution became hiiA; and 
was worthy of im^wiMbm and honesty; and thtf if he ^nd 
him inclined to<iOo any thing thotwrouM (reiu^ upon either, he 
was so much his friend, that he would put him in mind of his 
obligations to both. ZA. Clarendon, Life, &c. i, ayi. 

Trench. n.s. Uranche, Fr.l 

1. A pit or ditch. 

On that coast btiildy* 

And with a trench enclose the fruitful field. Hryden, JBn. 

- When you have got your water up to the highest part of the 
lan^ make a small trend to carry some of the water in, keel¬ 
ing it always upon a level. Mortimer. Huab. 

2. Earth thrown up to defend soldiers in then* ap¬ 
proach to a town, or to guard a camp. 

The citizens of C<^oH have issued forth 
And given to Lartins and to Mardus battle: 

I saw our party to the trendea driven. 

And then I came away. Stakapeare, Coriot. 

William carries on the trench. 

Till both the town and castle jjeld. Prior. 

Tre'nchand.'I* 7 adj. [trenchant, French.] Cutting; 
Tre'nchant. S sharp. 

He fiercely took bis trenchand blade in band. 

With which he struck so furious and so fell, 

That nothing seem’d the puissance could withstand. Spenser. 

Against a vanquisli’d foe, their swords 
Were sharp and trenchant, not their words. Hudibraa. 

Tbe'ncheb. n. s. [from trench .• trenchoir, Fr.] 

1. A piece of wood on which meat is cut at table. 

No more 

rJI scrqie trencher, nor wash dish. Shakapeare, Tempest. 

My estate deserves an heir more rms’d. 

Than one which holds a trencher. Shakapeare, Tmon, 

When we find our dogs, we set the dish or trencher on the 
ground. More, Antid. againal Atheim. 

Their homely fare dispatch’d; the hungry band 
Invade their trenchers next, and soon devour. Hryden. 

Many a cliild may have the idea of a square trencher, or round 
plate, liefore he has any idea of infinite. Locke. 

2 . The table. 

How often hast thou, 

Fgd from my trencher, kneel’d down at the board,' 

When I have feasted? Shdtapeare, Hen. VJ. 

3. Food; pleasures of the table. 

It could be no ordinaiy declension of nature that could bring 
some men, after an ingenuous education, to place their summani 
bonum upon their trencheri, and their utmost felicity in wine. 

* South. 

TitE^’acHERVLY. ». s. [trencher and Jly .2 One that 
haunts tables; a parasite. 

He found all people came to hini promiscuously, and he tried 
which of them were friends, and which only tri^he^ies and 
spungers. VEatrapge. 

Tre'nchereriend.# n. s. [trencher and friend.'] A 
par-'sitc; a trendiermatc. 

Yon fools of fortune, treneherfrienda, time’s flies. 

. Shakapeare, Timon. 

Tre'ncuermak. fi. $. [trencher mid man.] 

1. A cook. Obsolete. 

Palladins assured him, that be had already been more fed to 
.. his liking than he could be the skilMest trenchermen of 
Mftiuu ", Skbtey. 

2 . A feeder; an eater. * 

You had musty victuals and he bath holp to eat it: he’s a 
very valiaift ftmcAeAum j he hath an excellent stomach. 

Shaitpaare. 
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Tbe'kchebmate. «. t. Ziretuther and mote.'} A table 
companion; a parasite. ... 

BewMthstjudiciausleamuigM the BBcient lagea doth aot 
in this case serve the turn, these treneien^ firae to them- 
selvei • way more pleasant; a new method they have of turn¬ 
ing Jiings that are serious into mockery, an art of contradiction 
way of scorn. Hooker, 

To TBEND.*f D. n. To tend; to lie in any particular 
direction. It seems a coi’r^Upn of tend. Dr. 
Johnson. The word, Mr. Mason, says, is merely 
nautical : but this may be doidite4 notwithstanding 
his citation from Hawkesworth’s Nautical Terms: 
« To trend, to run off in a certain direction." 

We now found the coaAto very much to the west. 

? Coot and Xm^t Votfoge. 

On one side, the vast range of the Pyrenees treM away nil 
lost in remoteness. Yomg, Trav. (179*,) P- 34 * 

Tbe'mding.# n.s. 4 particular direction. 

The scouts to several parts divide their way. 

To learn the natives’ names, their towns explore. 

The coasts and Irendiiifi of the crooked shore. Dryden. 

TaE'NnLE. n. s. [[epenbel, Sax.] Any thing turned 
round. Now improperly written trundle. 
Tbe'ntals.'I* n.s. [trente, Fr.] 

Trentals or trighitals were » number of masses, to 
the tale of thirty, said on the same account, accord¬ 
ing to a certain order instituted by Saint Gregory. 

Ayliffe, Parergon. 

Tlieir diriges, their treidtt/t, and their shrifts. 

Spe 7 uer, HtM. Tale, 

TREPA'N.'f” «. s. [tr^an, Fr. from Tpuw««, Gr. to 
pierce.] 

1. An instrument by which chirurgeons cut out round 
pieces of the skull. 

2. A snare; a stratagem b^ which any one is ensnared. 
COf tliis signification Skinner assigns for the reason, 
that some English ships in queen Elizabeth’s reign 
being invited, with great .shew of friendship, into 
TVapani, a part of Sicily, were there dctoinca. Dr. 
Johnson. — I trust, I have shewn under To Tbapan 
the true etymology of this word.] 

But what a thoughtless animal is man. 

How very active in bis own trepan? Rotemnman. 

Can there be any thing of friendship in snares, hooks, and 
trepam P South. 

* During the commotion of the blood and spirits, in which 
pauiun consists, whatsoever is odhred. to the imaginatiein in 
iBTonr of it, tends only to deceive the reason : it is indeed a 
real trepan upon it, feeding it with, colours and appearances 
instead of arguments. South. 

To Trepa'n. ». a. [from the noun; trepaner, Fr.] 

1. To perforate with the trepan. 

A putrid matter flowed forth her nostrils, of the same smell 
with that in trepannv^ the bone. H'ueman, Surgery. 

Few recovers of those thtt: were trepanned, Arbuthnot. 

2. Tc catch; to eninare. 

The}' trepann'd the state, and fac’d it down 
With plots and projects of our own. Hudibrai, 

Trephi'me. n'. s. A small trepan; a smaller instru¬ 
ment of perforation managed by one hand. 

1 shewed a trraan and trephine, and gave them liberty to try 
both upon a skuU. Witeman, Surgery, 

TnBPiD.v'TiON. n. s. \trepidaiio, Lat.] 
j. The state of trembling, or quivering. 

The bow tortureth the string conrinualiy, and holdeth it in 
a continual trepidation. Bacon, Nat. Hut. 

All objects of the senses which are verf oflhnsive, cause the 

3 [>iritsto retire; upon which the parts, in some degree, are 
estitote; and so there it hiducea in Aem n trepuhOon and 
.horror. £aeon, Nat. Hitt. 
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Moving o'the earth briE»lmngB and fears. 

Men rericon what it did and meant; 

But riMsdadmi the qdieret. 

Though gweter fer, is innocent Deane. 

Tbw pass the plenets seven, and past the fix’d; 

And that ciystalline ^ere whose balance weighs 
The tnyiidariMs telk’d, and that first mov’d. MUhm, P.L. 
2 . State of tejrrour. 

Because the whole Idngdom stood in a zealous tremdalionot 
the absence of such a prince, f have been the more desirous to 
research the several passagesw the journey. fYoUon. 

His first action of note Watin the battle of Lepanto; vriiere 
the success of that day^ in such trrpidatian of th« state, 
made every man meritorious. Wetfon. 

To TRE'SPASS. v. n. [trespasser, Fr.] 

1. To transprew; to offend. 

If they shall^ confess their trespass which they trespassed 
. ^against me, I will remember my covmiant. J/eo.xzvi. 43. 
Thty not only contradict the general design and particular 
egresses of the gospel, but trespass against all logick, Norris. 

2. To miter unlawfully on another’s ground. 

Their morals and (economy, 

Most perfectly they made agree; 

Each virtue kept its proiier bound. 

Nor trespass'd on rile other’s ground. Prior, 

Tre'sfass. n. s. [tre^ias, Fr.] • 

1. Transgression; offence. 

Your purpos’d low correction 
Is such, as basest, and the meanest wretches, 

For pilfering and must common trespau. 

Are punish'd with. Shakipeare, X. Lear, 

Will God incense his ire 

For such a petty trespass? MUUm. 

2. Unlawiiil entrance on another’s ground. 
TuE'spASSER.'f’ n. s. [from trespau.} 

1. An offender: a transgressor. 

Forgive my trespasses, O Ood, as 1 forgive my trespassers. 

Quarles, Judg, and Mer, Revemtftd Man. 
Ihe court had power to correct riie trespasser with stripes. 

L, Addison, St^ of the Jews, p. >03. 

2 . One who enters unlawfully on anot]icr*s ground. 

If I come upon another’s ground without his licence, or the 
licence of the law, I am a trespasser, for which the owner may 
have an action of trespass against me. Walton, 


TRESS, •f' «. «. [tresse, Fr. a twist; treccia, Ital.] 
A lock: a curl of hair; a gatlicring of hair. Dr. 
Johnson gives tresses only, observing that it is with¬ 
out a singular; but it is not so. 

Her yelowe hair was broided in a tresse. Chaucer, Xn. Tele. 
Hung be the heavens with black, yield day to night! 

Comets, importing change of times and states 
Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky. Shakyware. 

Her swclUne breast 

Naked met his, under die flowing gold 
Ofher loose treciei hid. Milton. 

Adam had wove 

Of choicest flow’rs a garland to adorn 

Her tresses, and her rural labours crown. Milton. 

Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare. 

And beauty draws us with a single hair. P<^, 

Then cease, bri^ nymph! to mourn the ravish’d hair| 
Which adds new gloiy to the shining sphere ! 

Not all the tresses that fair hair can boast 

Shall draw such envy as the lock you lost. Pope. 

TBE'ssED.-f- a^. [from tress.} Knotted; curled; 
having the hair in a tress; having tresses. 

He, ^ung’d in pain, his treseed locks ifeth tear. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal. 

Golden tressed, like Apollo. Pletcher, Failhf. Shepherdess. 

Tbe'ssel.# See Trestle. 

Trb'ssube.# n. s. In heraldry, a kind of border. 

The arms are a lion with a border, or tressure, ^omed with 
flowN-de-luccs. Warton, E. P, U. a62. 
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Tre'shb.*!* *>• ft. In ieme jparU the 

noeth culed trait u other psrti or England, 
traid.'} Tlie firanie a table; a movable fonn 
hy whidi any thing is supported; a three-le^^ed 
atool. 

Citron tables stand 

On ivor^ treueU. Mag, Lvean, B. lo. 

This IS not for an unbuttoned fellow to discuss in the garret 
at hit tre$Ue. ^ Mittoa, CoUuterwn. 

Tret. n. s, [Prdiably from trit^t Lat.] An allows 
an^e made by mercrante to retailers, which is four 
pounds in every hundred weight, and four pounds 
for waste or refuse of a commodity. Bailey. 

Tns'THmos. n. s. [trethin^t low Latin, from trethu, 
Welsh, to tax.] Taxes; imposts. 

Tre'tkt. n. 5. [epiepe^ &xon; trgiied, Fr.] Any 
thing that stands on three l^s : as, n stool. 

T^r. d. s. [_tres, Lat. irois, fr.] A three at cords. 

White-handed mistrets, one sweet word with thee. 
-—..Honey, milk, and sugar; there is three, 

■.— ■ I. Nay uien, two fn^r; methqlin, wort, and malmiey. 

Skaktpenre, Lave’* Labour Loit. 

Tri'able, adj. [from fr^.] 

1. Possible to be experimented; capable of trial. 

For the more easy understanding of the ezpminients triable 
% our engine, I insinuated that notion, by wnich all of them 
will prove eapBcaUe. Aoyfr. 

2. Such as may be judicially examined. 

No one should be admitted to a bidiop’s chancellorship 
without good knowledge in the dvU and canon laws, unce 
divers causes triable in roe spiritual court are of we%ht. A^iffe. 

Tai'AD.'f'«. s. [frifli, Lat. triade, Pr.] Three unitra. 

Utis is the famous Platonical triad. 

More, Song <f the Soul,(t647,) Pref. 

Ahad, JEob, Psyche, the PlaTOnicu Mad, 

More, Song 4 *. p. Sjo. 

TBi'AL.'f" «. s. [fix>m Ity ; trial, old French; ** preuve 
par temoins ou autrement; jugement rendu sur en- 
uSte et preum. , Les Anglois se servent encore 
e,ce mot, qui leur a btk transmis par Guillaume 
le Batird.” Lacombe.] 

1. Test; examination. 

With trial fire touch me his finger end; 

If he be chaste the flame will back descend. 

And tun) him to no pgin; but if he start. 

It is the flesh of a corrupted heart. ^ Shdktpeare, 

2. Experiment; act of examining by experience. 

I leave him to your gracious acceptance, 

Whose trial bIibIi better publish his commendation. 

Shttkrpeare. 

Skilful gardeners make trial of the «eeds tw putting them 
into water gently toiled; and if good, they will sprout within 
half an hour. Bavon, Nat. Hut, 

There is a mixed kind of evidence relating both to the senses 
and understanding, depending upon our own observation and 
reneiUed triidt of the issues and events of actions or things, 
ealled experience. WilUn*. 

3. Experience; experimental knowledge. 

Others had trial of cruel mocfciiigs and scouigin|l. Heb.xi.36. 

4. Jddicinl examination. 

Trial is used in law for the examination of all causes, cml or 
criminal, accor^ng to the laws of our realm: the triid is the 
issue, which is trim uj[ion the inditement, not the iuditement 
itself. Cotael. 

. He hath resisted law. 

And therefore law shall seora him further trial 

'Than the severity of publidcjpower. Shtdupeare, Corid. 

Acanon ef the Jews required, in all suits and judicial trvd* 
betwixt rich and poor, that eitiier each should stand, or both 
should ait. Ketdetaell. 

They dull oome upon thdr trud, have all their actbns 

strictly otaniined. Nelton, 

5. T^ptotion; test of virtue. 
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LeA our trial, when least sou|^ 

May find us bod) peihaps far less paepar’d. 

The willinger I go. Milton, P. L. 

No such company aa then diou saw’at 
Intended thee; for trial only broimht, 

To see how thou could'st judge of it and meet. MUton. 

Every station is exp<^ to some triali, either temptations 
that provoke our appetites, or disquiet our fears. Roger*. 

6 . State of being tried. 

Good shepherd tell this youth what 'tis to love. . 

— It is to be all made of sighs and tears; 

It is to be made all offaith and service 
All humbleness, all patience and impatience; 

All purify, all trial, all observance. Shakipeare, A* gou liie it. 

Tbia'uty.* n. s. Three united; state of being 
three. 

or pluralities. 

Of tr^itie*. Skelton, Poem*, p. tgj. 

There may be found veiy many dispensations of irialUy of 
benefices. Whartuu on SuTHeP* Hi*t. tjf Ike Rrf. p. 66. 

TIII'ANGLE. n. s, Itriangle, Fr. triangultim, Lat.] 
A figure of thr^ angles. 

The three angles of a triangle arc equal to two right ones. 

Locke. 

Tri'anoled.# adj. [from the noun.] Having three 
angles. BuUokar, and.Cockeratu, 

TBiA^NairLAR. a^, {triangularis, Lat.] Having three 
a^les. 

Tue frame thereof seem’d partly circular. 

And part triavmdar; O work divine 1 

Hiese two the first and last proportions are. ^penter. 

Though a round figure be most capacimis for the honey, and 
convenient for the b^; yet did she not ehuse that, because 
there must have been triangular spaces left void. Rag. 

Tbia^nquearly.# adn. [from i?/7a«g«/flr.] After the 
form of a triangle. 

A poruco fonned circularly, a plain cut IriangulaTly. 

Harrit, Herm. B. i. ch.ri. 

Tria'riam.# adj. {triarii. Lot. old soldiers, placed 
as a reserve.] Ctecupying the third post or place. 
Not in use. 

Let our week days lead up the van. 

Let the brave second and triaiian band 
Finn against all impression stand: 

The first we may defeated see; 

The virtue and the force of these are sure of victory. 

Cowley, Ode on the Rett. c/JT. Ch. II. 

TRIBE.’f" n. s. {tribus, Lat. from irev, British ;* b 
add V being labials of promiscuous use in the an¬ 
cient British words; treo from tir qf, his lands, is 
supposed by Mr. Ihiwlond to be Celtick, and used 
before the Konians had any thing to do with tlie 
British government. This notion will not be much 
recommended, when it is told, that he derives 
ceutvritE from tret), supposing it to be the same with 
our centrev, importing a. hundred tretm. or tribes. 
Dr. Johnson. — The word is from the Gr. rfnibf, 
or rpiTUf, a third part, by changing the t into b ; 
whence the Lat. tribus, which originally meant a 
thiru part of the peqile. Thes. Gr. ana Morin.] 

1. A distinct body of the people as divided by family 
or fortune^ or any other characteristick. 

I ha’ been writing all this night unto all the tribe* 

And centuries for roeir voices, to help Catiline 

In his election. B. Jonion. 

If the heads of the tribSk con be tiiken oflP, and the misled 
multitude will see thebr error, sudh extent of mercy is honour* 
able. Bacon, Advice to yUSer*. 

Who now shall rearyou to tiie tun, or rank 
Your tribe*, and water from tb’ andirosial foiint. Mdlon, 
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Teach ttrag^ng inounudneeti,fiir publidc good, 
Torw*in/r 3 «,endt|Uitthe«iwgewood, 

Hoium te buildt 7 wc. 

I congMtuiate my counby upon the inereaM of this hwpy 
trite of men, since, by the present pafliament, the race of (ree- 
hoUers is qirea^na into the remotest comers. AtUuon. 

2. It is dften used in contempt. 

FoUy and vice are easy to describe. 

The common subjects of our scribblmg triie. Reteomman. 
To Tribe.# o. «. [from Uie^otin.] To divide into 
tribes or clas^. 

. Ourfowl,fitb,andmiadrupeds,uewelltriA«f'to Mr.Willughby 
and Mr. Ray. - J^. VseoApn, EngL Hitt, Lib, (ed. $696,) p. 19. 

Tri'bijet or Tbi'bouj.EI'. n. s. A goldsmith’s tool 
for makirig riogfe. Ainsworth. 

Tribula'tiom. n. s. {trilndatUm, Fr.] Persecution; 
.distress; vexation; disturbance of life. 

Tribulation bang present causeth sorrow, and being imminent 
breedeth fear.. Hooker. 

The just shall dwell. 

And after ail thor tribulationt long, 

See golden days, fruitful qf golden deeds. MiUo 

Death becomes 

His final remedy; and after life 
Try’d in sbara tribulation, and refi^ 

By futh and mithful works. ^ Milton, P.L. 

Our church tauriit us to pray, that God would, not only in 
all time of our trioiilalion, but in all time of our wealtii, deliver 
us. . Atterbury. 


TniBU^KAt* ft. s. [frtduno^, Latin and French.] 

1. The seat of a judge., 

1’ th’ mairicet place, on a Iribumd alver’d, 

Cleopatn and himself in dhturs of gold 
Were pubiicli^ enthron’d. Sbahpeare, Aul. and Clnyy. 

He sees the room 

Where the whole nation does for justice come. 

Under whose large rooffloorislies the gown. 

And judges grave on high tribunaU frown. Waller. 

There is a necessity of standing at his tribunal, who is infi¬ 
nitely wise and just. Grew, Cotmol. 

His who for our sakes stood before mi,earthly tribunal, 
might therefore be constituted judge of the wlmle world. 

NeUoti. 

2. A court of justl"e. 

Summoning arch-angels to prochum 

Thy dread tribunal. Alilton, P, L. 

Tri'bune. n. s. {tribunf tribmus, Lat.] 

1. An officer of Rome chosen by the people. 

• 1'hcse arc the tribuaet of the people, 

Tlic tongues o* the common mouth: 1 do desjuse them. 

Sbabtpeare. 

2. The commandor of a Roman legion. 

Trt'bunbrhip.# tt. s. The office of a tribune. 

What am I the wiser for knowing that Tnjan was in the 
year of his tribuneibip, when he entert^ed the people 
with such a horse-race or faiiill-beitittg ? Addiion on Medak, 

TRiBifMi'TLAL. 7 [tribunitius, Lat.] Suidng a 
Tribdni'tious. 5 tribune; relating to a tribune. 

Let them not come in multitudes, or ib a Mbumtimu manner; 
for that is to clamour counsels, not to inform. Bacon. 

Ob hsmpy i^ges of our ancestors, 

Bene^ the kings' and trihwmlittl powers 

One jail did all thar criminals restrun. Mryden, Jwe, 

Tri'bctabv.^ a^. [tributairef Fr. trihvtarUts, Lat.] 

1. Paying tribute as an acknowledgement of submis¬ 
sion to a master. 

Thenceforth this land was tribidary made 
T* ambitious Rome, and did their rule obey. 

Till Arthur all that reckoning (TO defroy: 

Yet oft the Briton kings against them strongly sway’d. 

Spenter. 

Whilst Malyein, long of hills, fair Severn ovalooks. 
Attended on in itate with Iributaiy brooks. Jhayton. 


Thb two great empirea ef th* werldl know; 

Andsince me earth nonelnwaoeiafRird, ‘ 

This ChKlsi «• some poor tnbutary lord. Jhyden. 

Around bis throne the sea-born laothen stood. 

That swell with tributary urns h|t flood. Pope. 

2. Subject; sabordinate. 

These he, to grace his tributary gods. 

By course comnuts to several government. 

And gives them leave towear their sophire crowns. 

And wield thor little tridents. ^ Millon,Conuu. 

O'er Judah’s king ten thousand qrrants ragn. 

Legions of lust, and imous powers of ill 

Insult the master’s tributary will. Prior, 

3. Paid in tribute. 

Nor flattery times these tributary la}rs. Coneaunen. 

Tri'butarv. «. s. [front tribute.'] One who pays a 
stated sum in acknowledgement of subjection. 

All the people therein shul be iriSulariet unto thee, and 
serve thee. Deut. xru ii. 

The Irish lords did only promise to become trUmtariei to 
king Henry the second: and such as only pay tribute arc riot 
properly subjects, but sovereigns. Domes. 

TRI'BUTE. «. 5. [tribute Fr. tributum, LaL] Pay¬ 
ment made in acknowledgement; subjection. 

They that received tribute money said, Doth not your master 
pay ti^ute? MeW. xviL a. 

She receives 

As trdiute waimth and light. MUlon, P. L. 

To acknowledge this was all he did exact; 

Small tribute, where the will to pay was oeb Hryden. 

To Tri'bute.# V. a. [from the noun.] To pay as 
tribute. 

An amorous trifler, that spendetb his forenoons on his glass 
and barber, his afternoons with paint or lust, tributing most 
precious moments to the scepter m a fan! 

WKtlotb, Mann, rf the Engl. (1654,) P- 
Tkice.*!” «. «. [1 believe this word comes from frar/) 
Fr. corrupted by pronunciation. Dr. Johnson. 

I should rather suppose from thrice, that is, while 
one can count three: ** All sodenJy, ns who saith 
treis.” Gower, Conf. Am. B. i.] A short time; 
an instant; a stroke. 

If tiiey get never so great spoil at any time, the same they 
waste in a Irhe, as naturally delighting in spoil, though it do 

Spenser. 


Suckling, 

Iludiiriu. 


Swift. 

It seems incredTble at first, that all the Mood in oiw bodirs 
should circulate in a trice, in a wry few minutes; but it would 
be more surprising if we knew the short [icriods of the great 
circulation of water. Bentley, Serm. 

A man shall make his fortune in a triee, 

If hless’d with pliant, though but slender sense, 

Feign’d mc^esty, and real impudence. Voung. 

TRicHo'xoMy.'i* ». s, [rpi;(0T0jal«, Gr.] Division 
into three parts. 

The cbiefest divisions of things ore made bv a fricko/omw. 

HartSb, TV. Comenwf, (1644,^ p. ji. 

Some disturb tha order of nature by dichotomies.^ trii-io- 
lomiet, sevens, twelves: let the subject with design you 
have in view determine tim number of parts into which you 
divide it. 

TRICK.t »■ a. Ltriche, old Fr. treeb, Dutch; from 
trirgen. Germ, to deceive. Wachter, and Serenius.] 

I. A sly fraud. 
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themselves no good. 

Just in the mck the cook knock’d thrice. 
And all the wmtera in a trice 
His summons cUu oW: 

Each serving man with dish in hand. 
March’d boully up like our train’d Imnd, 
Preseuteu, and away. 

He could raise scruples dark and nice. 
And after solve them in a trice. 

So when the war had nus’d a storm, 

Pve seen a snake in human form. 

Ail stain’d with infamy and vice. 

Leap from the dun^ill in a trice. 
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Sir nomas lloor said, that a trtcA of law had no lets power 
than the wheel of fortune to lift men up, or cast them down. 

.' Rakak, 

A hanterina droll took a journej' to Delphos, to try if lie 
could opt a rncA upon Apollo. L'Eitrmge. 

Sucn a one thinks to findOome shelter in my friendship, 

I betray him; he comm to me for counsel, and I shew him a 
trick. Sdulh. 

He swore by Styx, 

Whate'cr she would desire to grant; 

But wise Arddia knew bis Irkkt. Swift. 

2. A dexterous artifice. 

Gather the lowest and leaving the'top, 

Bhall teach thee a trick for to double dw crop. Tuuer. 

And Dw, as oft in some dstemper’d state, 

Onone'nice trick depends the general fate. Pope. 

A viciotiB practice. 

Su^icion Mall Im stuck full of : 

For treason is but trusted like a fox. 

Who ne’er so tame, so cherish’d and lock’d up, 

Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. SAakspeare. 

I entertain you with- somewhat more worthy than the stale 
exploded trick of fulsome pancgyricks. JJryden. 

Some friends to vice pretend. 

That I the trick* of youth too roughly blame. Dtyden. 

4. A juggle; an antick; any thing done to cheat jo¬ 
cosely, or to divert 

A reverend prelate stopp’d his coach and. six. 

To laugh a little at our Andrew’s tricks. Prior. 

5. An unexpected effect 

So fmlest foes who broke thmr sleep. 

To take the one the other, by some chance. 

Some trick not worth an egg, shsdl grow dear fiiends. 

SAakspeare, Coriai. 

IS). A practice; a manner; a habit We still say, he 
has a trick of winking with his eyes, of speuing 
loud, &C. Steevensi 

I spoke it but aecordiag to die tririk: if you’ll hang me, you 
mw. SAakspeare. 

The trick of that voice I well remember. SAakspeare. 
Behold, 

Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the Ather; eye, nose, lip, . 

The trick ors frown, his rorehead. Skakepeare, Wmt. Talc. 

7. A number of cards laid regularly up in play: as, a 
trick of cards. 

8. A plait or knot of hair, [frtca, low Lat See the 
second meaning of To Trick.] 

I prefer that kiim of tireit stin me more than all your 
court-curls, or your qiangles, or your tricks: I alAct not these 
high gable-ends, these Tuscan tops. S.Jonson, Poetaster. 

To Trick.'I' V. a. [tricker, Fr. triegen. Germ.] 

1. To cheat; to impose on; to defraud. 

Fortune — is pleas’d to trick or tromp mankind. 

B. JmisoH, New Inn, 
It is imposMble that the whole world should thus conspire 
to cheat themselves, to put a delusion on mankind, and rrie/tr 
themselves into beuef. Stepkeru, Serm. 

2. To dress; to decorate; to adorn; properly to knot. 
[trice, in low Latin, signifies a knot of hairs treccia, 
Italian: hence trace. Matt. Westmonasteriensis 
says of Godiva of Coventiy, that she rode tneas 
capitis 4* crines dtssdhem.'] 

And trick them op in knotted curls anew. Jira^cm, 

They turned the imposture upon the king, and ^ve out, 
that to defeat the true inheritor be had tricked up a bM in the 
likeness of Edward Plantaoenet. Bacon, Men. VII. 

Homdly triekl ^ 

'With Uood of fathers, mothers, daughters, sons. 

Bak’d and impasted with the parching fires. SAakspeare. 

This pillar is but a medlby.or a mass of idl the precedent on 
naments, maidiig a new kino ty stealth; and thou^ the most 
richly tricked, yet the poorest m this, that he is a borrower of 
all his beipity. tVotton on ArcUteetnre. 

Their beads are trickt irith tassels and flowers. Smdys. 
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Woeful shqiherds, weep no more. 

For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead: 

Sunk, though he be, beneath the wat’ry floor; 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed. 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore. 

Flames in the forehe^ of the morning sky. Milton, Lycidas. 

Hot trick'd and frounc’d, as she was wont 
With the Atdck boy to hunt. Milim, L'Ail. 

A daw that had a mind to be sparkish, tricked himself up 
with all the gay feathers be coiild muster. VEstrange. 

Love is an airy good, opinion mokes. 

That tricks and dresses up the gawdy dream. Bryden, 

Peoplf lavish it profusely in trwkUg up their childrmi in 
fine cloaths, and yet starve their minds. Locke. 

3. To perform with a light touch; though it may here 
mean to dress. Or. Johnson.—Dr. Johnson alludes 
to the passage from Pope. But to trick is an old 
word for delineate or draw, properly onW with pen 
and ink. [tryeka, Swed.] It is a term of heraldry; 
as, to trick arms. 

They are blazon’d there; there they are tricked, they and 
their pedigrees. B. Joason, Poetaster. 

Come, tee colours and tee groiftad prepare: 

Dip in tec rainbow, trick her off in air. 

Chute a firm cloud before it fall, and in it 

Catdi ere the change tee Cynthia of this minute. Pope. 

To Trick, u. n. To live by fraud. 

Thus they jog on, still tricky, never thriving 
And murdwng plays, which still they call reviving. Bryden. 

Tri'ckkr. 'n. s. [this is often writte trigger .• 1 know 
not which is right.] The catch which bein^ pulled 
disenjgages the cock of the gun, that it may give fire. 

Pulling aside the tricker we observed, that the force of the 
spring of tee lock was not sensibly aWed by the absence of 
t-nff air, Boyle. 

As a goose 

In deatli contracts his toloiib close; 

So did tee knight, and with one claw 

The tricker of nis pistol draw. UudiAras. 

Tri'ckery.# n. s. [from trick.'] Act of dressing up; 
artifice. 

You taught us to set a just value upon tee eccentricities of 
impetuous and untutored genius, by pving us an opportunity 
to compare them with the trickeries of cold and systematic re¬ 
finement. Br. Peerr. 

Tri'cking. m. s. [fro^ fnVA.] Dress; ornament. 

Get us properties and tricking for our fairies. ^akspeare, 

Tri'ckish. a^, [from trick.] Knavishly artful; 
fraudulently cunning; mischievously subtle. 

All he says is in a loose, slippery, and triridsh way of rea¬ 
soning. Atterbury to Pope. 

To TRrCKLE.'f ».«. [Of this word I find no ety- 
mol(^ that seems w^l authorized or probable. 
Dr. Johnson. — Scottish, trigle. “ Serenins derives 
the Engl, word from IceL trekt, a funnel, infundi¬ 
bulum. Adhering to the same line of deduction, 
I would prefer Icel. tregfU, "alveolus; for tears, 
trickling down, form as it were a small trough or 
furrow in the cheek, or fall as water ui a narrow 
channel.'* Dr. Jamieson, in V. To Trigle. Sere- 
uiuB, however, noti^ also triU, to which it may be 
referred, from trilUt, Swed. to roll, written also 
tiUra. Tillra is applied to tears, in- the senw of 
trickle down. See Widegren's Swedish Lexicon.] 
To fall in drops; to rill in a slender stream. 

He, prick’d with pride, 

Fgfte spurred Art; odown las courser’s ude 

red blood trkkhsa, stain’d the way. Spenser 

Fast beside there triMed softly down 
Awentle stream, whose munnunng wave did play 

AmoOM the pomy stones, and made a sound 
To lull nun soft asleqp that by it lay. - . Spenser, 
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Some noiiei help sleep; as, Ae bl^ng of the wind, rad 
trickling of water, as moving in Ae apintt a gentle attention, 
which atilleA Ae diacurrive motion.'* Bacm. 

He wAcned by the iHci/mg of hia blood. H'i/eman, 

BeneaA his ear the fiiet’nea arrow stood, 

And from Ae wound appear'd the Irieklhig blood. Dryden. 

He ley stretch'd alone, his eyes fixt upward. 

And ever and anon a ailent tear ' 

Stole down, and trickled from hia hoary beard. Drt/den. 

llie emblems of honour wrought on Ae front in Ae brittle 
materials above mentioned, trickud away under Ae first im¬ 
pressions of the' heat. Additon, Freeholder. 

Imbrown'd with motive bronze, lo! Henly stands, 

Tuning bis voire and nalanciM hia hands: . 

How fluent nonaenae trkkUt irom hia tongue! 

How sweet Ae periods, nelttier said nor sung. Pope. 

They empty heads.eonsole mnpty sound. 

No more, alas! Ae voice of »me Acy hear, 

Thu Imlm of dolness IrieMng. in their ear. Pope, Dunciad. 

Tei'ckment.* ft. s. [from fnei.] ‘ Decoration. 

No Aihb shall hold Aee; 

But these two arms; no IrickmetUe but my tears 

Over thy hearse. Beattm. and FI. Mad Lover, 

Tbi'crstee.# n, s. [from itick.'} One who practises 
tricks. " 

Another of th^. Irkkttert wrote pnd published a piece 
entitled The Assembly Man. Rdbituon, Trantl. of Cbmde, u. 99. 

THi'cKsy.-|" [from frtVif-.] Pretty; dainty; seat; 
brisk; lively; merry. ^ Sherwood and Cot* 
grave in V. Nettelet. Still used in some parts 
of the north. 

MAe Aem go tridcrie, gallannt, and clcene. 

Old Intert. of the Dhubedient Child, 
The fool hiA planted in his memory 
An iwmy of good words; and 1 do know 
A nianv fools Aat stand in better places 
Garnish'd like him, that for a trkk»if word 
Defy the matter. Shaitpeare, Merck, of Venice. 

All Ais service have I done since I went. 

— — ' My trickiy spirit! Shaktpeare, Tempeit. 

Trickeey talpb of spcAing Cornish daws. 

Manton, Scourge of VUl. B. a. Pr. 

Tni'cKTiiACK.# ». s. [Frenchs trictrac. See Trick- 
tack.] A game at tables 
Loitering in slotL and idleness, «ross-Im;ged like so many 
taylors, the Turk wastes almost his whole time, lolling on 
these cuAions or sophas, smoiddng tobacco, and drinking 
coffra or sherbet, wiAout cither diversion or amusement, but 
playing wiA shells, or at tricktrack, or the goose. 

Memmrt of P. H. Bruce, p. 6y. 

Trico'rforal. adj. [tricorpuf, -Lat.] Having tliree 
bodies. 


Tride. a^. [amonghunters; tride, French.] Short 
and ready. Bailej/. 

TRITJENT. n.i. [trydetUt Fr. tridms, Latin.] A 
■ three forked sceptre of Neptune. 

His nature is too noble for Ae world: 

He would not fli^ Neptune for his trident. Shaktpeare. 

Cawst Aoil wiA fiseigs pierce him to the qiiiA ? 

Or in bis skull Av baiM trident stick ? Sandyt on Job. 

He gives Aem leave to wear Aeir saphire crowns. 

And wield thmr little tridents. Milton, Cornu*. 

Several find a myiteiy in eveiy tooA of Neptune's trident. 

Additon OH Anc. Medab. 

TalSrat.} 

NeMune — 

HeldIA tridented mace upon Ae souA: 

The winds were whist, Ae billows danc’d no more. 


Omrlgt, Hitt, qf Jonah, (i6ao,) § 6. 

TBrujiiG. «. 5. [cpilSin^, Saxon; rather 
The third part of a county or shire. This division 
is only used in Yorkshire^ where it is corrupted 
into riding. 


Tri'ouan. at^f. [from Iriduimf Lat.] 

1. Lasting three days. 

2. Happening every third day. 

TKiE'NNiAL.'f* adJ. {triennisi Lat triennal, J^] 

1. Lasting three years. 

I passed the bill for triennial parliaments. Aing Charles. 
Richard the third, Aoiigh he came in by blood, yet the 
sliort time of his tnennial reign he was wnAont any, and 
proved one of my best lawgivers. Howell, EngL Tears. 

2. Happening every third year. 

To the bishop for procurations, on account of his triennial 
visitation, three shillings and eight pence. 

IFerton, Hist, of Kiddinglon, p. 8. 

Tri'er. n, s. [from fry.] 

1. One who tries Cxp^jmentaliy. * 

ingenious triers orAe German experiment found, that 
their glass vessel was lighter when Ae Ar had been drawn out 
than liefore by an ounce and veiy near a Aird. Boyle. 

2. One who examines judicially. 

Courts of justice are bound to take notice of acts of parUa* 
inent, and wheAer Aey arc truly pleaded or not; and tliere- 
fore tlicy are Ae Men of Aem. Male. 

There Aould be certain trier* or examiners appointed by 
Ae state to inspect Ae genius of every particular boy. 

Spectator. 

3. Test; one who brings to the test. 

You were used 

To say, cxtrimiity was the trier of spirits; 

That common chances common men could bear. Shaktpeare. 

Triete'ricau* ad;, llrietericus, Latin.] Triennial; 
kept every third year. 

Tlie trieterieal sports, I mean Ae orgia, that is Ae mysteries ' 
of Bacchus. Gregory, Motes on Sci^. (ed. 1684,) p. 107. 
To Tri'eallow. V. a. [<m, Latin, and pealja, Saxon, 
a harrow.] To |riow land the tfaii^ time before 
sowing. ^ Bailey. 

The berinmng of August is Ae time of trifaUowing, at last 
plowing, before they sow their wheat. Mortimer. 

TRi'rio. a^. [among botanists.] Cut or divided into 
three parts. Bailey. 

Trifi'stulary. adj, {tres and Ji^tda, LaC] Having 
three pipes. 

Many of that species whose MfUluimy bill or cranny we have 
beheld. Brown, Vrdg. Mrr. 

To TIITFLE. ». n. \lryfelaii Dutch.] 

1. To act or talk without weight or dignity; to act 
with levity; to talk with folly. 

When they say Aat we ought to abrogate such popiA cere¬ 
monies as are unprofitable, or else m^t have other more 
profitable in their stead, Acy tr^ and they beat Ae air about 
nothing which toucheth us, unless Acy m'ean that we ou^t 
to abrogate all popish ceremonies. Hodser. 

2. To mock; to play the fool. 

Do not believe. 

That, from the sense of all civility, 

I thus would play and irifie with your reverence. Shaktpeare. 

3. To indulge light amusement; as, he trifled all his 
time. 

Whatever rai^ a levity of mind, a trifling spirit, renders 
Ae soul incqiable of seeing, apprehending, and reliAins the 
doctrines of piety. , 

4. To be of no importance. 

'Tis hard for evciy trifSng dAt of two shillings to be driven 
to law. ^ Spenser. 

^ Tri'fle. V. a. To make of no importance. Not 
in use. * 

Threescore and ten I can remember well, 

WiAin Ae volume of which time I’ve seen 

Hours dreadfiil and things strange; but Ais sore night 

HaA triced former knowings. Shahpeare, Macbeth. 
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Tiu'fue. n.s. [from the rerb.] A thing of no 

moment.. 

11m iiMtniaMiiti of darimwi tdl uc trutli*; 

Win w wUh hoaeit to betray u« 

In tep conaeqaenoe. ShaJktpmn, MaiAeik. 

Old Chauco: doth of Topas tell, 

Ifad Rabelais of Panta^d, > * 

A later third of DowiaMI, ) 

Widi such poor trifle* playing: 

Others the like ^ve labour'd at, 1 
Some of this thing, and some of that, > 

And many of they know not what, ' ) 

Bnt thM they must be Hying. Drayton, Kymphid. 

He infinitely greatest confessed good it n^fwted, to satisfy 
the successive uneasinest of our desires pursuing Locke. 
Brunetta’s wise in actions grea^ and rare, 

^ But scorns on Iri/fer to bestow h« care: 

Thus even hour Brunette is to blme, 

Beeauw tno occasion is beneath her aim. 

Think noiKht a Ir^, though it small appear; 

Small sands the mountain, moments, mime the year; 

And trifle* life. Your cane to trffltA give, 

Or you may die, before you truly live. Koung. 

Tri'fleii. n, s, {if^elaar, Dutch.] One who acts 
with levity; one mat with ifoliy. 

A man cannot tell whhth'er Apelles or Albert Durer were 
the more Irijtrrt, whereof the one would make a personage by 
geometrical proportions, the other by taking the best parts out 
of divers faces to moke one excellent. Baeyn. 

Shall I, who can enchant the boist’rous deep. 

Bid Boreas halt, make hills and forests move. 

Shall I be bafflra this trifler, love ? GranvUle. 

As much as systematical learning is decried by some vain 
trjflen of the it is the happiest way to furnish the mind 
with knowledge. Watt*. 

TVjler* not even in trifies can excel; 

*Tis solid bodin only pofish well. Foung. 

Tri'funo. [frpm trifie -2 Wanting worth; un¬ 
important: wanting weight. 

To a soul lupported with an assumnee of the divine fovour, 
the honours or afihetions of tbit life will be equally trifling and 
contemptible. Roger*, &rm. 

TRi'FLiNotY. adv, [from tri/Ung.'] Without weight; 
without dignity; without importance. 

Those who are ci^ed away with the spontaneous current 
of their own tlioughts, must never humour thmr minds in 
faeiiig thus triflingly busy. Locke. 

Tri'fi,ikoness.# n. s. [from tri/Ung,'} Lightness; 
emptiness; vanity. 

The triflmgiu** and petulaney of fois scruple 1 have repte- 
■eated upon its own proper priac^es. 

Bp, Parker, Bfflicar*. Trmupr, p. 

Trifo^liati. <n^. [fm and fditan, Latin.] Having 
three leaves. 

r SFtjfoRaie eytisus restrained its boughs 

Fc»;lmmble sheep to crop, and goats to brouxe. Harte. 

Tri'foly.# ^trijolitm, l*t.] Sweet trefoil. 

Maton. 


was erowned with a chaplet of tri/hiy. 

B, Jomon, Caron. Bntertainm. 

Trifo'rm. adj. [trifomis, Latin.] Having a triple 
ahape. 

The moon her monthly round 
Sdll ending, still renewing through mid heaven, 
lllrith borrosv'd light her countenance triform 
Hence fills, and empties, to enlighten the earth. WBxm, P. L. 


7 h TRIG.* V. a. [perhaps from qu;, Sax. hlvens.] 
To fill; to ^iff. This is still a north^n verb; 
and trig is oIm there used as an ajiyectiVe for 


JvU. 

By how meh the more .a man’s skin is foil Ireg’d with 
flesh, Wood, aad natqnil qtirits. 

Mere, My*L qf GoUma*, (1660,} p. 105. 


To Trio.# v, a. [trega, Goth, toiidare. Sereniui. 
See Trigger.] To stop a wheel; to oitdi a 
whed so as to pfevent it from going bockwaH or 
forward. ' Bailey, 

Trig.* adj. 

1. FuU. See To T\ig. 

2. Tnra; neat., [perhaps from To inch, to dress.] 
Used in some ^rts of the north, and in' Scot¬ 
land. 

Tri'gamy.# n. s. [rpsT; and yapuif, Gr.] State of 
being married three times; mte of having three 
husbands or wives at oim time.' 

They marry ofUimes at nine or twelve years of age; the 
laity twice, ecclesiatticks but once; trigamy to all is hateful. 

^ T. Herbert, Tran, p. 158. 
Tri'gorh.'|’’*«. s. [derived by Junius from trigWt 
Fr. from intricaret Latin. See Thicker. Dr. 
Johnsoni. — Perhaps from trega, Goth, taidare, to 
which Serenius re^s to trig: tregr, Icel. remissus.] 
t. A catch to hold the wheel on steqi ground, 
a. Hie catch that being pulicd looses the cock of the 
gun. 

The {mlling the IWggcr of the gun with which the murder 
is committed, has no natural connection with those ideas that 
make up the complex one, murder. Locke. 

Thigi'ntais. n. $. [from triginta, Latin, thirt^.^ 

Trentals or tngitUals were a number of mosses 
to the tale of thirty, instituted by Saint Gregory. 

4 t/life. 

Tri'glyph.T n. s. [tjiTj and yKufn, Gr. triglyphe, 
Fr.] In architecture. A member of the frizc 
of die Dorick order set directly over every pillar, 
and in certun qiaccs in the intercolumniations. 

Harris. 

He Oorick order has now and then a sober garnishment of 
lions’ beads in the comicc, and of Mglyph* and metopes always 
in the fiize. ^ Woltoa. 

TRrGON.*f“ n. s. [r^i'yawov, Gr. trigon, Fr.] A 
triangle. A term ip astrology. 

The utronomers tell of a wat^ trigon. 

Haringtoi^ Br. View of the Ch. p. ao. 
The ordin^ height of a man ninety-six digits, the ancient 
Egyptians cstimateu to be equal to that mystical cubit among 
them stiled passus Ibidts, or the trigon that the Ibis makes at 
every step, consisting of three latere, each tbirt^ 4 wo dirit;. 

r y Ong, of H&nkind. 

Tri'gonal. a^'. [from trigon.'] Triangular; having 
three corners. 

A spar of a yellow hue shot into numerous trigonal punted 
shoots of various sixes, found growing to one siflC of a peipen. 
dicular fissure of a stratum oflree-stone. Woodward. 

Trioonome'tricai» ai^. [from trigonometry.] Per¬ 
taining to trigonometry. 

Trigonome'trically.* adv. [from trigonometrical.] 
According to the rules of trigontunetry. 

In the years 1741 and 174s, Ur. J. jRentiiow, my agen^ went 
round the coast of England, anrvieyed it trigownnetriaally, 
jt Whiiton, Mem. p.400. 

TIIIGONO'METRY. n. s, Zrflymos and p-dpir, Gr.] 
The art of measuring triangles, or of ouculatihg 
the sides of any triangle sought, and this isjplain 
or spherical. mrris. 

On a discovery of P^agonu ali ttigcuumetry, and conse¬ 
quently all navigation, is founded. Guardian. 

Trix.a'tebal. ai^'. Itrilatertd, Fr. tres and Udus, Lat] 
Having three sides. 

Trii,i''tebal.# [Irerand lUera, Lat] Consiating 
of three letters. 
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rfau^aame ii coniiiU of thfee Ictten, tiwu, 

beth, and he: ell which ore here symbolicaL 

TRILL.*!* n. s. ItriUo, Ital. from drillat Su. Ooth. 
to utter quavering, ti'oUa, to sit^. Sec Serenius.] 
Quaver; tremulousncss of inusicL 

I hare often pitied in a winter ni^t a vocal musician, and 
have attributed many of his IrUh and quavers to the coldness 
of the weather. * TaUer, No. iti> 

Imng has a race of heroes fill’d the shag^ 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage, 

In songs and airs express their martial fire. 

Combat in trilil^'waA iii a fugue expite. Addiion. 

To Trill.*!' v, a, irdllaf Su. Goth. See the 

noun.] 

1. To utter quavering. 

Through the soft silence of the listening night 
The sober.suited songstress trilU her lay. Thornton, 

2. To shake. Obsolete. 

What host thou to do, and if I lose my cotc? 

I will irUl the bones while 1 have one grate. 

Old Morality oflaMy Jteomlut. 

To TRn.L.*f- V. n. [trilla, Swed. See 2 'b,T rickle.] 

1. To trii'kic; to fall in drops or slender streams. 

Hih salt tearcB triUed adoun as rain. Chaucer, Pti. Tale, 

Did your letters pierce the queen to nny demonstration of 

grief?-.* ■ 

Aye, she took ’em; read ’em in my presence; 

And now and then an ample tear trdPd down 

Her delicate check. Shakspeare, K, Lear, 

2. To play in tremulous vibrations of sound. 

Aoi 1 call’d upon the grave debme. 

To judge of Irdting notes and tripping feet Dryden. 

Tri'llion. n. $, [A word invented by Locke.] A 
million of millions of millions; a million twice 
multiplied by a million. 

Tkilu'mimar. 7 [trihanimris, Lat.] Having 

Trilu'minoks, 3 three lights. Diet. 

TRIM.*!- adj. [jetpyrnineb, Saxon, completed; 
qiyman, cpyiniau^ to.prepare, to dispose or set 
out.] Nice; smug; dressed up. It is used with 
sliglit contempt. 

'Pone poinc in cottage doth take, 

When t’other trim Iwwm do make. Tvsser, Husbandry. 

A trim exploit, a mauly enterprize, 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid’s eyes 

With your derision. Shakspeare, Midt. Night's Dream. 

Here will be trim piping and whining. 

Like so many pigs in a storm. Beaum. and FI. Loy. Subject. 

The Dorick order is the greatest, preserving, in comparison 
of those that follow, a more masculine aspect, and [a] little 
trimmer than the Tuscan that went before, save,a solicr gar¬ 
nishment now and then of lions’ hrads in the cornice, and 
of triglyphs and metopes always in Uie fiize. 

WoUon on Architecture. 

Dost thon not hluih to live so iike a beast, 

So trim, so dissolute, ^ loosely dre^t. Dryden, Pert. 

Trim.*!* n. j. 

■ '4 

I. Dress; geer; ornaments. It is now a word of 
slight contempt 

They come like saerifices in tbor trim. 

And to the fire-ey’d mmd of smoky war. 

All hot, and biqgpng, will we offer them. Shakspearc. 

Forget 

Your laboursumc and dainty trims, wherein 

You made ^at Juno angry.. Shaktpeare, Cymbelme. 

The goodly London in her gallant trim, 

The pheenix daughter of the vanquish’d old, 
lake a rich bride does to the ocean swim, 

And on her shadow rides in floating gold. Dryden. 


3 . Trimming. < 

The gold, that was lind upon the Irim of vests, was in per¬ 
fect lustre. Sir T. Berbert, TVm. p. 143, 

To TKiM.-f" V. a. [epyman, Saxon, to pf^are.J 

I. To fit out 

Malicious censdkeri ever. 

As rav’nous fishes do a vessel follow 

That is new triMm’d. Shaktpeare, Hm. Yllt. 

•2. To dress; to decorate. 

Our 3'oiith got me to^y the woman’s part. 

And I was trimm’d in madam Julia’s gown. Shaktpeare. 

Paiuyroynl and orpin''th^ use in the country to trim their 
bouses, binding it with a lath against a wall. Bacon, 

Two arts attend architecture, like her principal gentlewomau, 
to dress and trim her, picture and sculpture. WotUtn. 

The victim ox that wasjpr altars prest, 

Trimm’d with wliite ribbefin and witli garlands drest. 

Sunk of himself. Dryden, Georg. 

3. To shave; to clip. 

Mcpliibosheth had neither dressed his feet, nor trimmed his 
beard. » Sam. xix. >4. 

Clip and trim tiiose tender strinu dike a beard. Brown. 

The barber may Iriiu reJmion os Re pleiises. Howell. 

T'rim off the small superfluous temcheti Mortimer. 

4. To make neat; to adjust. 

I found her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead mistress. Shaktpeare, AiU. and Cleop. 

Go, sirrah, to my cell, as you look 
To have niy pardon, trim it handsomely. Shaktpeare, 

Yet are the men more loose than they 1 
More kcinb’d, and bath’d, and nibb’d, and trimm'd. 

More sleek, more soft, and slacker limb’d. B, Jonion, 

To blast the living, gave the dead thtdr due. 

And wreaths, herself Im tainted, trimm’d anew. Tiekelf. 

When workmen fit 'll piece into other work, they say they 
trim in a piece. Mdteon, Mech. Ex. 

Each muse in Leo’s golden days 
Starts from her trance, and trinu her wither’d bajrs. Pope. 

O’er globes, and sceptres, now, on thrones it gwclls. 

Now trims the midnight lamp in colhegc cells. Voung. 

5. To balance a vessel. 

Sir Roger pat his coachman to trim the boat, SpeeUdor. 

6. To lose in fluctuating between two parties. 

He who would hear what every fool could say, 

Would neve fix his thoughts, but trim his time away. 

Dryden, 

7. It has often up emohatical. 

He gave you ail the duties of a man, 

Trimm’d up your praises with a princely tongue, 

Spoke your deservings like chronicle. Shaktpeare. 

To Trim. v. n. To faialaocc; to fluctuate between 
two parties. 

If such by trimming and time-serving, which are but two 
words for the smm thing, betray the church iiy nauseating her 
pious orders, this will produce confusionr South, 

For men to pretend that their will obey* that law, while all 
besides their will serves the faction: what is this but a gross, 
fulsome juggling mth their dut}', and a kind of trimming it 
between God and the devil? South. 

Tiu''meter.* adJ. [TgtptTgos, Or. trimetrei Fr.] Con- 
6i.sting of three poericai measures, forming on iam- 
bick of six feet. 

Though the iambick verse consists of six ftftt, yet it it called 
trimeter, tWo feet being joined together in scanning. 

dfoteommm. 

Trimeter iamliic lythros were in frequent use at the begin¬ 
ning of the twelfth ccntuiy. 

Tyrwhiit on the Versi/. of Chaucer. 

TRi''MLy. drfo. tfrom trim.l Nicely; iicotJy. 

Her yellow golden hair 

Was trimly woven, and hi tresses wrought Spenser. 

The mother. If of the household of oar lady, will have her 
son cunning and bold, in making him to live trim/y. Atcham, 
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n. s. [from trim.] 

1 * One who changes sides to balance parties t a turn* 

' tost 

The mme bat taken after by a weazel begged for men^: 
No« tayi the weazel, no mercy to a mouse: Well, cays t’other, 
but you may see my winn that 1 am alrird; and so the bat 
’sca^ in both by pla^ng the friMmer. L’Etirange. 

To confound bis hated coin. 

All parties and religions join, . 

Whigs, tories, trimmer/, % Swift.* 

a. A piece of wood inserted. ■ ■* 

Before they pin up the frame ^ ground-plates, they must 
fit in the summer and the girders, and all the jobts and the 
trvumer/ fbr the stdr^ase. ^ Mtucon, Mech. Ex, 

Tbi^mmimg. n. s. [from trim.'] Ornamental appen- 
diu^ to a coat or gown. 

^deement without tivacity of iraamnation is too heavy, 
and like a dress without ftincy; and the last without the first 
is too gay, and but all Mmmng. GitrtA, Prrf. to Ovid. 

Tri'mness.'I” m. f. [froip trim.] Neatness; petty 
elegance of dress. Sha-wood. 

Tri'nal. a^. [trinust Lat] Threefold. 

Like many an anwl’s voice. 

Singing before the Eternal Mties^-, 

In tneir trina! triplicity on high. Spetuer, 

That far-beaming blaM of majesty, 

Wherewith he wont at heaven’s b!^ council-table 
To nt the midst of Irinal unity. 

He Imd aside. MUlon, Ode Ifidiv, 

Tri'ndle.# n. s. See Trundle. 

TRINE, n. s. [friwc, Fr. trimts, Lat.] An aspect 
. of planets jilaced in three angles of a trigon, in 
which th^ arc supposed by asfrologers to be einU 
nently benign. 

To the other five. 

Their planetaiy motions, and aaiects, 

In sextile, square, and /iw, and opposite, 

Of noxious eflicacy. Miiton, 1 ‘. L. 

Now frequent trine* the happier lights among. 

And higfa-rais'd Jove from his daik prison freed, 

ThuM weights took off that on his planet hung. 

Will gloriously the new-laid works sueeeed. Jirydeu, 

From Aries right-ways draw a line, to end 
In the same round, and let tliat line subtend 
An equal triangle; now since the lines 
Must three times touch the round, and meet three signs. 
Where’er they meet in angles those are trines, Creech. 

Trine.# a^. [triuus, Lat.] Threefold; thrice re¬ 
peated. 

In other parts, trine immersion most commonly prevailed, 
as it does in the Greek church to tiiis very day. 

Wheailtf on the Comm, /' . eh. 7. $ 3. 

To Trine, v. a. [from the noun.] To put in a trine 
aspect. ^ 

This advantage w from youth has won, 

As not to be outridwn, though outrun; 

. By fortune he was now to Venus Irin'd, 

And with stern Mars in Capricorn was join’d. Drt/den.' 

Triwita'kian.# n.s. [from Trinity.] 

I. A believer of the Trinity. 

They make a diftrenee between nominal and real Innila- 
rian*. 


a. One of a monasdek order, instituted in honour of 
the Trhiity. The order came into England about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 

TRI'NITY. n. s, [trinitas, Lat. trinite, Fr.] The 
inoomprdiensible union of the three persons in the 
Godhead. 

Touching the picture of the TrinUp, 1 hold it blasphemous 
and utterly unlawful Peacham. 
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In my whole essay Uiere is not any thing like an olnoction 
(gainst the TWmIy. Lotdcc. 

TRI'NKET.*^ a.«. [This Skinner derives some¬ 
what harshly from tr^nquet, Fr. trinchettOi Ital. a 
topsail. I rather imagine it corrupted ftoxofdritketf 
some petty finery or decoration. Dr. Johnson. — 
Perhaps from the low Lat. tringuetum, a game at 
tables, as tricktrack, draughty or chess; whence 
trinquet or trirtket mighty be applied to one of the 
marks or figures used iiT the game, and thence to 

any toy.] ^ 

1. Toys; ornaments of dress'; superfluities of decor¬ 

ation. 

Beauty and use can so Well agree together, that of all the 
trinket* wherewith they are attired, there is not one but serves 
to some necessary puqmsc. Sidney. 

They throng wno should buy first, as if my trinket* had 
been hallowed. Shaktpeare, Wint, Tale. 

I.et her but have three wrinkles in her face, 

Soon will you hear the suwey steward say. 

Pack up with all your trinket* and away. . * Dryden, Juv. 

She was not hung about with toys aril! trinket*, tweezer- 
rases, pocket-glasses. ArbtMnol. 

How Johnny wheedled, threaten’d, fawn’d, 

Till Phillis nil her trinket* pawn’d. Swift, 

2. Tilings of no great value; tackle; tools. 

What husbancliie husbands except they be fooles, 

But handsom have storehouse for trinket* and tooles. Tttster. 
Go with all your servants and truJtet* about you. 

. L’ Estrange. 

To Tbi'nket.# V. H. [from the noun.] To give 
trinkets. 

By their tricks and trinketting between party and party, and 
their intriguing it with courtiers and court-ladies, they had 
upon the matter set the whole court together by the cars. 

Sovlh, Serm. vi. 114. 

Tbino'mial.* 7 adj. [tres and nomen, Lat] In 
Trino^minal. 5 mathematicks, consisting of three 
parts or monomes. 

Tbi'o.# n. s. {tersfetto, Ital.] A piece of musick of 
three principal or reciting parts. Mtts. Diet. 

TKio'BOLAR.'f’J a^. \tricMaris, Lat.] Vile; mean; 
Trio'bolary. 5 worthless. 

Any triobulary pasquiller, any strerquilinous rascal. 

Howell, Lett. ii. 48. 

Turn your libel into verse, and then it mat pass cirrent 
amongst the balladmonger^ for a tru^ar tiallod. Cheyne. 

To TRIP. V. a. \treper, Fr. trippen, Dutch.] 

1. To supplant; to throw by striking tlie feet from the 
ground by a sudden motioh. 

Hu conjunct 

Tripp'd rae^.behind. Shok/peare. 

Be you contented. 

To have a son set your decrees at naught. 

To trip the course of law, and blunt tbe sword 

That guards the peace anAsafety of your..perfQii. Skak/peare. 

2. To strike from under the body, 

I tript up thy heels and beat thee. Shaktpeare. 

The words of Hobbes’s defence trip up tbe heels of biz 
cause; I had once resolved. To resolve presupposeth delib^ 
ation, but what aeliberation can diere be of tnot which b in¬ 
evitably determined by causes without ourselves. Bramkall, 

3. To catch; to detect. 

These women •«< 

Can tr^ me, if 1 err; who_, with wet cheeks. 

Were present when sheAnuh'd. Shbk/peare, Cynd). 

To Trip. ®. n- 

I. To fell by losing the hold of the feet, 
ji. To fail; to err; to be deficient. 
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Sifint Jerome, who pardoni not oW«««Jy lj« advewarfes, 
if any where thqr chance to tnp, pressetli hipi u thereby 
making all »art« of men God’s euemiefc . Hookey 

Virgil is ib' exact in every word, tliot none «n be changed 
but for a worse.: be pretends sometimes to trip, but it is to 
make you think him in danger when most secure. Drpden. 

Many hmdng used thdr utmost diligence to secure a retention 
ofthettiingsimminirted to the memory, cannot certainly know 
where it wfil trip and fail them. ^ _ South. 

Will shines in mixed company, making his real ipiorancc 
appear a seeming one: oor dub has caught him trigping, at 
Yrtiich times they never spare him. » Addis^ Sped, 
Rcveral wiiters of uncommon erudition would expose my 
ignorance, if^ey cau^t me tripping In a matter of so great 
luomcut. * . Additon, ojieft. 


3. To Stumble; to titubi^c. 

I may have the iden of a man’s drinking till his tongue 
trips, yet not know that it is called driftikenness. hocke. 

4. To run lightJji.. 

In silence sad, . < 

Trip we after the nigiit’s shade. '• Sluihtpcarc, 

The old saying is, the third' pgys for all: tlic triplex, sir, 
is a good trijijnng measure. Shaktpearr, Tw. Night, 

He tlirows Ids-arni, and with a long-drawn dash ^ 

Blends all together; then distinctly Iript 

From this to dint; then quick returning skips 

And snatclies this ogain, and pau.scs there. Vrtuhaw. 

On old L^emus or Cylicnc hour. 

Trip no more'in twilight ranks, 

Thougli Erymanth your loss deplore, 

A better soil shall pve you thanks. _ Milton, Arcmlrr. 

Rhe bounded by, and tripp'd so light 
They had not time to take a steady sight. Dryden. 

Stay, iiyiiqik he cry'd, I follow not a foe; 

Thus from theliun triju the Ueiuhiing doe. Dryden. 

Well thou dost to hide from cotiiiiion sight 
Thy close intrigues, too bad to bear die light: 

Nor doubt I, but die silver-footed dame 

Tripping from sea 011 such an errand came. Dryden. 

He’ll make a pretty figure in a triumph, 

And serve to tr^ before the victor’s chariot. Additon. 

The lower plaits of the drapery in antique figures in sculp¬ 
ture and painting, scei;i to have gatho'ed the wind when the 
person is in a posture of hipping forward. Additon. 

In Britain’s isles, us Ui^fin notes, 

The ladles trip in petticoats. Prior. 

They gave me lustructions how to slide down and trip up 
the steepest slopes. Pipe. 


5. To take a abort voyage. 

Tiui*. n. s. [from the verb.] 

j. A stroke or catclU by wlilcli the wrestler supplants 
liis antagonist. 

O thou dissembling cub 1 'whnt wilt thou be. 

When time liath sow^d jyjrizzle on thy case? 

Or will not else filly cnilV'so quickly grow, 

That thine own trip shall be thine overthrow ? ^ Shaktpeai e. 

He stript for wrestling, smears !j(s limbs with oil. 

And watches with a trp his foe to foil. Drvdrn, Georg. 

It was a noble time when iript and Cornish' hugs could 
make a man iuunortul. Additon on Medals. 


2. A stuinl^u by wliich the footlioid is lost. 

3. A failure; a intake. 

He saw his way, .bqt in so swill n pace, 

To chuse the ground might be to lose the race: 

They then; who of cacir trip th’ udvant^C take. 

Find but those faults which they want wit to make. Dryden. 

Each seeming trip, and each digressive start. 

Displays thmr pnsc the more, and deep-i.lann’d art. Harle. 

4. A short voyage or journey. 

I took a trip to London on the death of the queen. Pope. 

Trip.# n. s. Icel. ceterva.] A flock or 

herd of goats. Bullokar,'^ and-> Cockeram. A 
trip of Blieqb i« e. few sbei^i Noriblk. Buy. ^ 

TOL. v. 


small flock of sheep has the same name iif some 
parts of ihe north. . 

TRITARTITE. adj. [tripartite, Fr^ triptaiitat, 
Latin.] Divided into three parts; having three 
corre^ndent copies; relating to three parties. 

Our indenturii tripartite are drawn. Skaktpeare, Hen, IV. 

Tihparti'tion.# n. s. [from tripartite.^ JL division 
into three parts. A$h. 

Tbipe. n. s. [Jtripe, Fr. trippa, Italian and Spanish.] 

1. The intestines; the guts. 

How say you to a ftf tripe finely brMi’d ? 

—— I like It well. Shaktpeare. 

In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe. Xing, 

2. It is used in ludicrous language for the human 

belly, ^ 

Tri'pedal. adj. [/;•« and pes, Lat] Having three 
feet. 

« 

Tripe'hsonal.* adj. [tret, Lat. axApersonal.'] Con¬ 
sisting of tlirce persons. 

Thou, that sittest in light and gloiy unapproachable. Parent 
of angel i and men ! Next, thee I implore, omnipotent king, 
Redeemer of the lost remnant whose nature thou didst assume, 
incffaiile and everlasting love! And thou, the third subsist-' 
ence of divine infinitude, illuminii^ Spirit, the joy and solace 
of created things! one tripersondl GoiUiead I look upon this 

■ thy poor ami uliimst spent and expiring church, 

Miiton, Of It^. m Engl. B.». 

Tbipe'taixius. adj. [tmij and wfruAsy.] Having a 
flower consisting of tliree leaves. 

'rni'pHTHONO. n, s. [tripkthongue, Fr. TpeTj ^nd 
Gr.] A coalition of three vowels to form 
one Sbuud^: b«, eau ; eye. 


TRI'PLE. a^. [trijde, Fr, triplex,^triplus, Lat.] 

1. Threefold; consisting of three conjoined. 

See in him 

The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a strumpet’s stool. Shaktpeare, AnI. and Geop. 

O night and iJ.ades, 

How arc rc join’d with hell in /ri/dtr knot, 

Against the unarmed weakness of one rirgin. 

Alone and helpless! Mdtan, Cmus. 

Thrice happy pair I so near ally’ci 
In royal blood and.virtue too: 

Now love lias you together ty’d, 

May none this Iriftte knot undo. WaUer. 

By iliy trifde shape as thou art seen 
III hcav’ii, earth, bell, grant this. Dryden. 

.Strong Alcidos, aficr he iiad slain 
The triple Geryon, drove from conquer’d Spain 
His captive herds, Dryden, Mn. 

Out bounc’d the masiiiT of the triple head; 

Away the hare with double swiftness fled. Swift. 

2. Treble; three times repeated. 

tVe have taken this as u moderate iucasur« Iietwixt the 
highest mid lowest; but if we had taken only a triple propof- 
ti<Mi, it would have been siiffirJcnt. Bund. 

If then the atheist can have no iniaginatiuii of more senses 
than five, why doth he simposc that u body is capable of more ? 
If »e bad double or triple as many, there might be tha some 
suspicion for ngreater number without end. Benthy. 

To Tiii'cee. v. a. [from the adjective.] 


1. To treble; to make thrice ns much, or as many. 

To what purpose should words sene, when nature noth 

more to declare than groans and strung cries; more iliaii 
streams of bloody sweat; more than his doubled and tnpM 
prayers can express ? Hooker. 

If these halfpence slTould gain admittance, in no long 
space of time his limited quantity would be tripled upon us. 

2 . To make threefold. 
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sitae, action, place, are to preierv’d thee, 
That e’en Comalle miAt with envy see 

-112_^_l_r J_*1... '' 


1 


TV aHiBiKeofhi(/r^a£d unity. ' ) Drj/den. 

n,$. [from 

t. Three of a kind.- 

There nt C—nte, D— 4 «, and Harrisou, 

How tiiQr swagger from their garriaoD ; 

Bnch a triplet could you tcH 

V^erc to find on thu tide hell. Sutfl. 

2. Three vcracs rbyminc tomUier: as, 

Waller was anioodi, hnt Diy&n taught to join 
The vaiying verse, the full resounding line, 

The long imjestick march and eneigy divine. ) Pope. 

Some wretched lines from this neglected hand 1 
May find my Hero on.the foreign strand, > 

Worm’d with new fires, and pleas’d with new command.) Prior. 

I frequently mokejiM of triplet rhymes, because they bound 
the sense, making tte last verse of the trij^t a piniurick. 

. ... Dryden. 

Tni'FLiCATE. a^. £froiQ tri^x. Let.] Made thrice 

* as much. 

Triplicate ratio, in geometry, is the ratio of cubes 
to each other; which ought to be distinguished 
from triple. Harris. 

All the parts, in hei^t, letagtli, and breadth, bear a dupli< 

• cate or tripHeate proportion one to another. Grew. 

Tbiflica'tion. ». s. [from iriplicaie.'] Tlie act of 
trebling or adding three together. 

Since me matvin of the vitiblc hariaon in the heavenly globe 
is parallel witli that in the earthly, accounted but one hundred 
and twenty miles diameter; sense roust needs measure the 
aximuths, or vwticle dreies, by triplication of the same diame> 
ter of one hundred and twenty. Glanriile. 

'ntiPLi'ciTT. ».«. [ftipUcitS, Fr. from Latin.] 

Treblencss; state of being threefold. 

It was a dangerous trinity to a monarctWito have tiic arms 
of a foreigner, tine discontents of subjectii; and the title of a_, 
pretender to meek Bacon,if^. VJI. 

Alfrct not duplicities nor tr^iciiiei, nor any certain number 
of parts in your division of tUngs. . Watb, Log^d. 

Tbi''pmadam. ». $. An hm4). 

Tjypmadam is used in salads. Mortimer, ITiubandry. 

Tui'pOD.'f' ft. s. [tripus, Lat « Sedebat Martinus 
in Bellularusticana, ut est in uaibus aervuloruin, quas 
nos rustici Galli tripetias, rot acholastici, aut certd 
tu qui de Orsecia venis, tr^odas nuncupatis.” Sulp. 
Sev. Dial. 2. p. 289. ed. Elz.] A seat with three 
feet, such as that from which the priestess uf Apollo 
dflUvered oracles. 

Two tripodt oast in antick mould, 

With two great talents of the finest gold. Dryden, Ain. 

Tbi'poi.y. ft. s, [I suj^se from the pluce whence it 
is brought.] A sharp cutting sand. 

In polishing glass with putty, or tripaly, it is not to be {ma¬ 
nned that those substances can by grating and fretting the glass 
all ill least particles to an accurate polish. Xeuilm, 

Tri'pos. ft. s. A tripod. See TBipod. , 

Welcome all that lead or follow, . 

To the oracle of Apollo; 

Her* he speaka out of bia pottle,. 

Or the IrmoM, bit tower bmtle. 

CtfffA fool, who would’st be thought an oracle, 

Co^ down from off the qmakfdun. 

Tb^^sr. ft. & [from trip.2 One who trips. ' 

Tbi'ituio. [fromIrip.] Quick; nimble. 

The clear «h of the fresh wave larjj^y drew, 

As after tUrit; sriiieh made tiieirflowii^ shrink 

From standing Ue, to tfippmg elft; tiiat stole 

With 0^ fiiqt tpw’ids the deep. MUlon, P. L. 

Tai'ppiHa. ft. s. [fr«n /^.] Light dance.' 

Bock, shepheriK hark, enough yonr play, 

:;ffoabowM bout dock or nod, 

« 


B. Jonton. 
Dryden. 


Other Isippingi to be trod. 

Of lighter toefc MUton, Cantm. 

TBi'PFiNOkV. adv. [(tom irippim.2 .With agiffity; 
with swift motion. 

This ditty after mo 

Siu, and dance it Iri^injjfy. ^akipeare. 

SpeiA the speech trippingly on die tongue; but if you mouth 
it as many of our piaycn do, 1 hod os lieve the town-crier had 
qmke my lines. Shtdapeare, Dtmkl. 

Tbi'ptote. ft. s. [tr^oton, Lat.] A noun used but 
in three cases.*’ Cfarke. 

Tbifu'diaby. [tripudium, Lab] Performed by 
dancing. 

Claudiw Fulcher underwent the like success when he con¬ 
tinued the tripudiary augurations. Brown, Pulg. Err. 

To TRIPU'DIATE.# ». n. [tripudio, Latin.] To 
dance. Not in use. * ^ Cockeram. 

Tripudia'tion. ft. s. [/r»p«d»«»i, Lat.] Act of danc¬ 
ing. 

Triue'me. n.s. [fm-mw, Lat.] A galley with three 
benches of oars on a side. ,' \ 

, TRlSAGlON.f ft. s. [old French; rpsT; and iy^i, 
Gr.] . A particular kmd of hymn. 

Hereto agrees the seraphical hymn, called the tritagian. Holy, 
holy, holy, &c. that used tu be sung in all chnrclics throughout 
the Christian worhL Bp. BuU, H'ori, iii. 96b’. 

Trisb'ction. ft. s, [ires and seciio, Lat.] Division 
into three equal parts: the triseistion of an angle is 
one of the desiderata of geometry. 

TRIST.# a^'. [/m/ir,^lin.] Sad; gloomy. Old 
Cornish trist, sad; tristpam, sorrow. 

Amaz’d, asham’d, disgrac’d, sad, silent, iritt. 

Alone ho would all day in darkness sit. Fairfax. 

Tbi'stfui.. a^. [tristis, Latin.] Sad; melancholy; 
gloomy; sorrowful. A bad word. 

Heaven’s face doth glow 
With trittful visage; and, os ’gainst the doom. 

Is thougbtsick at the ack Shaktpearc, Hamlet. 

To Tristi'tiate.* v. a. [from tristUia, Latin.] To 
make sad or sorrowful. Not used. 

Nor is there any, whom calamity doth so much trutUiate as 
that be never sees the flashes of some warming joy. 

“ Fritham, lies. 

Trtsu’ix;. ft. s. [truukus, Latin.] A thing of three 
points. w 

Consider the threefold effect of Jupiter’s trunk, to bum, dis¬ 
cuss, and terebrate. . Brown, Err. 

TRisu'kCATE.# adj. [from tristde.'} Having three 
points or forks. ^ w 

Hons of him, 

Tliat hurls the bolt triaulcate. 

" Old Ballad of St. George for England. 

Trisylui'uicai.. adj. [tre^llabe, Fr. from tri^llMe."], 
Consisting of three syllables. 

TRISY'LLABLE. ft. s. [tri^Uaba, Ut.] ■ A wonl 
consisting of three-wyllables. 

TRITE.’!'<K^’. [/ri/t«, Latin.] Worn out; strie; 
common; not new. 

We pass not our days in the trite road of a&irs aflbrding no 
novity. Brown, Chr. Mor. i. zj. 

I here leave that old, trite, common argumenk 

Soutk, Serm, iv. 384. 

She pres her tongue no moment’s rest. 

In jdimses batter'd, stale, and trite, * 

Which modem ladies call polite. Sw^. 

These duties cannot but appear of infinite coneem when we 
reflect how uncertain our time is: this may..ke thoqghtso trite 

^and oMousxi reflection, that none can want to be nminded of 

Wit. Aogm, Serm. 
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Tbi'tely.# adv. [from trite:\ In a trite <»4»nmion 

Cfr<Mn<«^<^«l Staleness; com¬ 
monness. ., ^ , 

The «c8mw of aermons, winch, while they preach the Goipel 
> to the poor, disgust not the fastidious ear of modem elegance 
by tritMU or vol^ty, has long been a subject of regret and 
of complaint. Wrangliam, Serm. Pr^. p.vti. 

TBi'a'HEisM.*f* n. s. [fr/ftesme, Fr. irpsl; and SsJjj Gr.] 
The opinion which holds three distinct gods. 

Dr. Sherlock is certainly clear ftom the charge of iritheinn, 

Bp.BuU, H'orkt,iiLi3i. 

Tri'theist.# «. s. [from irilfteism.'] ’ One who main¬ 
tains tritheism. 

I will lay together the several theses which he hath under¬ 
taken to defena against boUi Arians and Sucinians on one hand, 
as atao against Salicllians and trilheuU on the other. 

Nclum, Lj/fc tff Bp. Bull, p. 304. 

Tbithei'stick.# aS. Rclatmg to tritheism. 

lieprinting exploded tnUuMck itotions. 

South, Serm. vol, iii. Ded. 

Tiu' thing.* n.s. [cpiiiinjn, Sax. whence 
riditig ; which see.] The trkh'ing contains three or 
four hundreds, or the third part of a shiretor pro¬ 
vince. Cowel. It is now retained only in York¬ 
shire, in its three ridings. 

Tih'tical.* adj. [trum friius, Latin.] Trite; com¬ 
mon; worn out. 

He appears from a (rilirnl philosophy to have carried his un- 
common iTcdiility, ami a pemiiar premensity to the marvellous, 
into our British, Roman, and Dano.Saxon archa;ology. 

Warlon, Hut. of KidMuglon, Pref. 

Tni'TicAi.NESs.* n. s. [from tritical.2 Triteness. 

Where there is not a IriliiHdnctx or mediocrity in.the thought, 
it can never Im' sunk into the genuine and perfect bathos fay the 
most elaborate low expression. 

ArbuUmol and Pope, Mar^n. ScriU. 

Thi'touabee. atIJ. [trilurablr, Fr. from tritwaie.^ 
Possiitlr to be ])ouiKlcd or comminuted. 

It is not only {rilurMi and reducible to powder by contri¬ 
tion, but will not "'Ubsist in u violent fir% Brown. 

To TIirrUIlATE.* v.a. llrituro, Latin.] To 
thresh; to ]K)utid. Not used. Coefceram. 

Thitura'tion. n. s. [trituration, Fr. trituro. Lot.] 
llcductiun of .iny substances to powder u[K>n a stone 
with a mullcr, os colours arc ground: it is also called 
levigation. 

He afbrrocth, that a pumice stone powdered is lighter than 
one entire; that ahatcaicnt can hardly be avoided in tritura¬ 
tion. Brown, Vnlg. Bit. 

Tri'vast.* n. s. A truant. Sec 'J’ihjant. 

* Thou art a trifler, a Irivaiit, thon art an idle fellow. 

Burton, Anal, of diet. Pref. p. 10. 

'I'ri'vet. k. s. [Sec Trevet.] Any thing supported 
by threl' feet. 

The best at faorBe-rare he ordained a lady for his prize. 
Generally praisCful; fair and young, and skill’d in housewiferies, 

, Of all kino fitting; and withal a trivet, that enclos’d 
Tweniy.two measures. Chapman, Iliad. 

The Irhvt table of a foot was lame, 

A blot wliich pnident Baucis overcame, 

Who thrusts Kncath the limping leg a sherd. Drydcn. 

TRI'VIAL. adj. {trixnal, Fr. trivialis, Lat.] 

j. Vile; ’W'orthless; vulgar; such os may be picked 
up in die highway. 

Be snbjobts great, and worth a poet’s voice, 

For men of seas# despise a liiviid choice. . Botcommon. 

2. Lights trifling; unimportant;, inconsiderable. This 
use is more frequent, though less just. J 
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This a^ei eomdem* in your grace. 

But the reflects thereof ore nice ttmti. 

All circumstances wdl conridered. ^aktpeare, Riek. III. 

This way of meusuting Mcities was so natural to Hm, thm 
it would occur even in the most trivial iniOinces. Fell. 

See yon mad fools, who, for some Irmai right. 

For love, or ibr mist^en honour, fi^t. Dryden. 

Wmv they only tome slight end tnvM intUscretioos, to which 
the example of tho world exposed us, it m%ht perhaps not 
much concern our relimen. Rogers. 

In cv’ry work regard the writef^s tmd; 

And if the means te just, the conduct true, 

Arolause, in spite ofVuW faults, is due. Pope. 

The ancient poets ^ like many modern ladies: leton action 
be never so tnvial in itself, they always make it appear of the 
utmost huportance. , 'pope. 

TBi'viAi.LY.'t* adv. [from 

1. Commonly; vulgarly. 

Money is not tlie sinews of war, as is IriDtof/y said, where the 
sinews of men’s arras, in eUbminate people, fait. Bacon. 

2. Lightly; inconsiderablv. 

The presence of a beautiral woman of honour, to minds 
wliich are not IrisUdly disposed, displays an alacrity which is 
not to lie communicated by nny other object. Tbl&r, No. 307. 

Tri'vi ALNESS. n.s. [irom trivial,'} 

1. Commonness; vulgarity. , 

2. Lightness; unimportance. 

TlirUMPH.-l" n. s. [pimiphus, Lat. Iriomphe, Fr.] 

1. Pomp with which a victory is publickly celebrated. 

Hcncc will 1 drag thcc headlong ty the heels 

Unto a dunghil, which shall he thy grave; 

And there cut off' thy most ungracious head, 

Which I will bear in Iriuutph to the king. Shakspeare. 

In ancient times the triumphs of the generals froiu victory, 
and the great donatives upon dishaddibg die armies, were things 
able to enflamc aR men’s courage. Bacon. 

2. State of being vietoriouE, 

Sublime with expeciation when to see 
In Irmmph issuing ibrtb their glorioui chief. MilUm, P. L. 
Hercules froo^ Spain, 

Arriv’d in triumph, from Geryon slain. Dryden, ^n. 

3. Victory; conquest. 

Eros has 

Packl curds with Casur, and false play’d iny glory 

Unto an enemy’s triumph. SMtpcarc, Ant. and Ckop. 

Each order bright . 

Sling triumph, and him siii^ victorious king. Milton, IP. L. 

Jl fools adinirr, or whining coxcombs toast. 

The vain coijiiets (lio triffing triumphs boost. Lo^, 

4. Joy for success. 

(■real hiuvrph and rejoicing was in heaven. Milton, P,L, 

5. Show; exhibition of masks; stately procession. 
Obsolete. 

The one [Hide of the palace} for feasts and triumphs, and the 
other for dwelling. Bacon, Ess. 43. 

'ilie triumph consisted of fifteen lovers, and as many Cupids. 

B. Jonsoti, Matguei. 
Knights and barons bold, . 

In weeds of ]ieacc, high triumphs bold. MiUmt, JJAU. 

6 . A conquering card now called trump. See Tbomp. 
To Tni'uMPU. V. n. [iiiumpho, L.atin; triompher, Fr. 

This word is .ilways accented in prose on tiic first 
syllable, but in poetry sometimes on the last.] 

1. To celebrate a victory with pomp; to rgjoice for 
victory. 

The triumphing of the wicked is short, and llic joy of tJie 
hypocrite is hut for a moment. xx. y. 

' Your victory, alas ! begets my fears; 

Can yon not then triumph without my tears ? Drydoi. 

2. To obtain victory. 

This great commander sought many times to persuade 
Ivmaa to forbear to use his forces any farilier gainst the 
GhristJiins, over whom he had sufficiently triumphed, and turn 
them ujxm the Persians, ‘ Bnol/es, Uut.of iks rurt*. 
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Jiowe. 

Prior. 

Staixpeare. 
Shaktpeare. 

Mm P.L. 


Ifwa «U tliif eartl^ tKMWen 
Atti(*d with itan, we uml fear ever rit, 

JVteeuwMiMr over death, and chance, and thee, 0 Time. 

' * MmoH,Ode, 

■ There fix thy fiuth and triamph o’er the world; 

For who can help, or who can save besides? 

While blooming youth and gay delight 
Sit on thv rosy ebe^s confest, 

lliou east, my dear, undoiighted right 
To triumph o’er this destin’d breast. 

3. To insult upon an advantage gained. 

How ill.beseeming is it in thy sex 
To triumph, like an Amatoiiian truU! 

Sorrow on* all the pack of you. 

That triumph thus hpon my misery. 

Our grand foe. 

Who now.trsMmpAs, and;iu the excess of joy 
Sole reigning, holds. 

:To Tbi'jumph’.# V. a. To triumph over i,gto subdue. 
We that, within tiicse fourscoi j ymirs, were bom 
Free, equal lords of the triumphed world. P. Joruon, Siyunut. 

Triu'mpiiai.. adj. [triomphalt Fr. irimiphalis, L.'it. 
from triumi)%.'] , Used in celebrating victory. 

He left only triumphal garments to the goucral. Bacon, 
.Ye—60 near heaven's door. 

Triumphal with triumphid act have met. Milton, P, I4. 

■ Steel could the works of iiiortiil pride confound, 

And hew triumpluti arches to the ground. Pope. 

Lest we should fur honour take 
The drunken quarrel of a rufcc; 

Or think it seated in a scar, 

Or on a proud triumphal car. Sm^. 

Trii/mfual. «. s. [trimiphalia^ Lat. triumphal oriia- 
racuts.] A token of victory. Not in use. 

He to his crew that sat consulting brought 
(joyless triumphalt of his hop’d success,) 

Ruin, and despetation, and dismay. 

Trio'mphant. adj, [friawpAflws, Latin; 

French.] 

1. Celebrating a victory. 

Captives bound to a tritmpkant ear. . r 
It was drawn as a triumphant diairiot, which at the same time 

both follows and triumphs. South, Senn. 

2. Rejoicing as for victory. 

Think you, but that 1 know our state secure, 

I would so triumphoul as I am ? Shakspeare, Kich, 111 . 

Off with the traitor’s head; 

And now to London with triunyahaut march. 

There to Im crowned. Shaktpearr, Hen. VI. 

Successful beyond hope, to lead yc forth 
. Triumphant out of this infernal pit. Miltm, P. L. 

3. Victorious; graced with conquest. 

As in the mi&nt church men arc excommunicate,_ not so 
much for their offence, os for their obstinacy; - shall it be in 
the church triumphaivts the kingdom of heaven shall be barred 
iimiinst men, not so nuicb for their sin committed, as for their 
l^ng therein without repentance. Perliut. 

He speedily throi^h mf the hienuchies 
Intends to pass triumphant, aud give laws. Milton, P, L. 

Atiieua, war’s triumphant uuuo, 

The happy ton will, as the fiither, aid. 4 ’epc, Odptt. 

Tbh/mphanxxy. adv. [from tnm^haRt,'] » 

1. In a triumphant manner in token of victory; joy¬ 
fully as for victory. 

Victory with little loss doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of tne French; 

Vmo sn at hand triumphaullp display’d. Shalapcare, 

Hsvelf In person wont to seek the sacred cross, 

Whcfcon our Saviour ify’d; which found, as it was so^ht, 
Fran Salem unto Rometriumphantty she brought. jOraylan. 

Through wmed ranks triumphanwy she drives. 

And with one glance commands ten thousand lives, Oraimlle. 

2. Victoriously '; with success. 

must, os a foreign recreant, be led 
..-.WmWnacles^ong our street; or else * 

• yViaiqgjinBi/y tread. OR. thy cottnoytymn, 

Anu Iw the palm. Shokyieare, CorM, 


Milton, P. R, 
triompAant, 


Shttk^pearv. 
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3 » With Insolent exaltation. 

A migh^ governing lye goes round the world, aitd has 
almost Diinwfaed trudi out of it; and so reigning tnumphantly 
in its stead, is the source of most of those confusions that 
plague the universe. SoM, Semf. 

Trii/mpher. n. s. [from lrttmfiA ,2 One yho trih- 
umphs. 

These words becomeyour lips, as they pass tlirough them. 
And enter in our ears, like great triumjikcre. 

In their iqiplauding gates. Shakipearc, Titnon. 

August was dedicated to Augustus by the senate, because in 
the same month he was the first time created consul, and tlirire 
triumpher in Rome. 1 ‘eacham on Drawing, 

Triu'mvikate.^ n, s. [triumviraius or iriimviri, Lat.] 

Triu'mviri. 5 -A- coalition dt concurrence of three 
men. 

Lepidus of the rriuwtiiwto 

Should be dejios’d. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop, 

Thc /riaiBinri, the three corner cap of society. .Shaktpeare. 

During tiiat iriumriratc of kings, Henry the of 

Eiigluml, Francis the first of France, and Charles the fifth 
emperor of Germany, none of the tlirec could win a pabn of 
groiiud but the other two would baianee iu Bacon, Met. 

VVith.thcscthe 'Piercius them confederate, 

And, as three heads, conjoin in one intent. 

And institutidg a trmnmrale. 

Do part ilie land in triple government. Daniel, Civ. Wat. 

From distant region.s fortune sends 
An odd iriumrirale of friends. Sivip, 

Tri'une. adj. Itres and unui, Lat.] At once tlircc 
and one. 


We read in Scripture of a trinne Deity, of God made flesh 
in the womb of a virgin, an# crucified by the Jews. Burnet, 

To Tiioat. V. a. [with hunters.] To cry as a buck 
docs at rutting time. ^ Diet. 

Tho'car.* «. s. [f/oo/r corrupted from trots quarts 

~ French.] A chirurgicul instrument. 

The handle of the trocar is of wood, the canula of silver, 
and the perforator of steel. Sharp, Surgery. 

TROcilA'iCAi.,'f ’1 a<^’. [p’oc/iai'que, Fr. Irochaiats, 

Thooha'ick. 3 Lat. j Consisting of trochees. 

' More of that true harmony, which will best support a poem, 
will result ^m a variety of pauses, and from an intermixture 
of those different feet, iamnic and trochaic particularly, into 
which our language naturally fiills, than from the uniformity ot 
similar terminations. Dr, JVartou, Ess. on Pope. 

Trociia'ick.* ff. i. A trochaical verse. 

The supplicating song i» highly pathetic and poetical, espe¬ 
cially when he coi^iu^s the powers below In beautiful trochaks ; 

“ By the hero’s artiicd shades, '* 

“ Glittering through the gloomy glades; 

“ By the youths that died for love, ■* 

“ Wandering in the myrtle grove.” 

Dr.,Warton, Ess. on I’ojff. 

Trocha'nters. m. s. [Tpoj^eevlqfs;, Gr.] Two processes'^ 
of the thigh-bone, ualira rotator meyor and minors 
in which die tendons of mauyjnusclcs terminate. 

Diet. 

TRO'CHEE. n. s. Lat. trocheca French; 

T^oy^ii^a Gr.] A foot used in Latin poetry, con¬ 
sisting of i. long and short syllable. 


Tro'cHIL.* 7 Pi T 

Tro'chilus. 5 "■ *• 

I. A small sea-bird, sold to get its meat out of the 
crocodile’s mouth. 


The crocodile—opens his chaps to let the trochU in to pick 
his teeth, which gives it the usual feeding. 

:Sr T. Herbert, TVaa. p. 364. 

2. A name sometimes given to the ' 

•Tpoci^'uicK.# [from leaving power 

to draw oa^ or turn round. 
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I Btn advertitied that there ii one, n^cfa, by art titoehiliek, 
will <lniw all English sumamea oF the best families out of die 
pit of poetry; as Eoocherfrom Butyiis, Percy from Perseus, &c. 

Camden, Rem. 

Tbochi'licks. «. $, ® wheel.] 

Tilt science of rotatory motion. 

There succeeded new iiiTendons and horolraies, compoiied 
by troch 'dkk^ or the artifice of wheels, whereof some arc kqit 
in itiodon ^ weight, others without. Brown. 

It is requisite that wc rightly understand some principles in 
troekmdes, or the art of wheel instruments; as chiefly the 
reladon betwixt the parts of a wheel and those of a balance, 
the several proportions in the semi^iunetcr of a wheel being 
answerable to die udes of a balance. Wilkin*, Dadaha. 

Tro'ciijn'gs. n. s. Tim brandies on a,deer’s hend. 

Ainsworth. 

Tro'ciiisch. b. s. Gr. frochisgutt, French ; 

irochisais, Lat.] A kind of tablet .or lozenge. 

The trockiik* of vipers, so much magnified, and the fiesb of 
snakes someways coiiditcd and currcctcm. Bacon. 

Tho'chite.# n. s. [trochr’fe, Fr. from rpoxhi tir- a 
wlieeL] A kind of %umi fossil stone. . •« 

Near Levinz in Westmoreland, I met with a stone which ran 
almost across the river Kent, made of several millions of tro* 
r/jUfs, pretty regularly cemented into one mass. 

Bp.N ievUon, Lett, to Lhwyd, (1693.)' 

I’®®®"’'’ 

Jci'usulciii shall be trodden down of the CeiitiJes. • 

i St. Luke, xxi. 

Thou, infernal serpent, shall not long 
Rule ill the clouds; like an iiutimiiial star, 

Or ligln’ning, thou sliult fall from luiav’ii trod down 

Under bis feet. M'dton, V. R. 

Ev’ii the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom. 

And trodden weeds send oi|t a rieli pcrluinc. Addvton. 

Tbodk, the preterite of tread. 

'I’hcy trude the grapes and iimdc iiicrry. Judge*, ix. a 7. 

T'rode. w. .V. [from trade, jirct. of tread,'] Footing. 

The trade is not so tickle. Spemer, 

They never set foot on that same trade. 

Hut liaulkc their right way, and stniin abroad. Spenser. 

'J'ltoV.LODYiE.'f' n. .1. [rpar/XoM^f,] . Pne who in- 
linbits Cures of the c.'trth. 

'J'hcse Miviigos, gazing awhile upon them, flow away at last 
into their caves,^or they were troffodUet, and had no dwelling 
but in the hollows of the rocks. 

IloweU, Inslr, For. Tran, (1641,) p. 135. 

Procure me a trogW^tc-footman, who can catch a roc at his 
full speed, Arhutluiot and Pope. 

To TTlOLL-'f” V. a. \irullen, to roll, Dutch; perhaps 
from trochlea, Lat. a thing to turn round.] 

I. To move circularly; to drive about. 

Tlien doth she fmivlc to me the liowle, 

Even as a mault woriil^hoiild; 

And siutii, swemt heart, I took my part 

Of tins joly good ale and old. .. 

Brdladin Gamm. GuHod*Keedle,{i$^i.) 

With the phant’sics of hey troll, 

TnB aliout the bridal Ik>wI, ‘ 

And divide the liroad'brcad cake, ' 

Round about the bride’s stake, B. Jonton, Underwood*. 

Forbidden dice to trowle. 

Faruhaw, Poem*, (ed. 1676,) p. jo6. 

a. To move volubly. 

Bred only and completed to tfail taste 
Of lustful appetence, to sing, tP dance, 

To tress, and IrrJl the tongue, and roll the eye. MUinn, P, L, 

3. To utter volubly, [perhaps from tralla, Su. Gutli. 
to sing.] 

WiU you trM die catch 

You taught me but wh|ile-ere ? “ Shalapeare, Tempett. 

If be read thif with patience, I’ll ;reM ballads. 

B.Jontan, Every Man in hi* Humur. 
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4. To draw ■cn. ,itr 6 krf.' Fren^ to lead, to draw.] 
This meaning is overpassed by Dr. Johnson and 
other lexicographers, 
lie irowl* ana baits luffl with t nobler prey. 

Hamnumd, Work*, iv. 614. 
The hope he is fed withal troiid* him on. 

Goodman, Wint. Ev, Con/, P. i. 

7 b Troll, "f* v. n. 

1. To go round; to be moved circularly. 

Nappy ale in a browne bowle, 

^Vhlch did aliout the board mertily trowfc. 

Old Battadtt/ the King and MUler c/monoid. 

2. To roll; to run rounn. 

How pleasant on the banks of Styx, 

To irM it in a coach and six. Sw^ 

3. To fish for a pike with a rod which has a pulley 
towards the bottom, which 1 suppose gives occasion 
to the terml^ Dr. Johnson. — Hathcr from the Fr. 
trdler, to draw, to drag, which may be applied to 
the manner ofnmnagiug the bait. 

j Nor drain I ponds the goliwn carp to take, 

I Nor trowle for pikes, disjicoplcrs of the lake. Gay, 

I Tbo'llop.-J* «. s. [A low word, I know not whence 
1. derived. Dr. .Tolmson. — It seems allied to the 
Tent, draelifr/i, idle, slothful, careless, from draelen, 
whence our draid.y A slattern, a woman loosely 
dressed. 

_ The remembrance of his old conversation amoi^ the virn- 
ginian truUnp*. Afilton, Aptd./ur Smect. § 6. 

Tbollope'e.# «. s. [from trollop.] A kind of loose 
dress for women, not now in use. 

There goes Mrs. Houiidaboiit; 1 mean the fat lady in the 
lutestring thUopee, GoitbmM, En. 15. 

Tro'l.mydames.'I' «. s. [Of this word I know not the 
meaning. Dr. .Tofanson. From frou-madame, Fr. 
the game of nine-holes. Wurburton. 

_ A fellow I have known to go about with trrdmydames : I knew 
him once a servant of the pripce. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

T'ko'naoe. n. s. Money paid for weighing. 

TROOP. n. s. rtroupe, Fr. troppa, Italian; troope, 
Dutch; trap, Swedish; troppa, low Latin. Dr. 
Johnson. —Morin refers the Fr. troupe to the Lat. 
truba, Gr. rup/Sij, confusion ,* by transposition trtAm, 
trupa, troupe. The Icel. ihyrpa, a troop, and the 
Welsh tor-f, the same, which .Sereiiius notices, arc 
in favour of this etymology.] 

I. A company; a number of people collected to¬ 
gether. ♦ 

That which should accompany old age. 

As lionour, love, obedience, troop* of friends, 

I must not look to have. Shakspeare, Machetk. 

Saw you not a blessed troop 
Invito me to a banquet, whose bright inccs 
Cast thousand beams npou me like the sun ? Shakspeare, 
As the mind, by putting together the repeated ideas of 
unity, makes the collective mode of any number, as a score, 
or a gross; so by putting together several {larticular substances, 
it makes coUeetivc ideas of substances, as a troop, an army. 

Locke. 

a. A body of soldiers. 

ASneos seeks his absent foe. 

And sends Ids slaughter’d troops to shades below. lirydai, 

3. A small body of cavalry. 

7 b Troop, v. tt. [from the noun.] 

I. To march in a body. 

• 1 do not, as an enemy to peace, 

Troop in the throngs of military men, 

But rather shew a while like fearful war. Siakipeaie. 

_ They anon 

With hummds, and with thousands, trooping came, 

' Attended. Mdton,P.L. 
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.. Arau«8tftee«ll,c(f trumpet 

to ll|cir itaadard. MUlm, P. L. 

t. To march in haste. 

'Yonder (hinei Aurora’s Itarbii^r, 

‘ At whose approach ghosts, wandering here and there, 

Troop home to churchyards. Shdktpeare, 

The djy streets flow’d with men, 

That troop'd up to the king’s capacious court. Chapman. 

3. To march in company. 

I do invest you jointly with mypower. 

Pre-eminence, and all .the large ellMts 

That Sroip with majesty. ’ Shaktpeare, JT. Lear. 

Troo'per. n. s. [from troof."] A horse soldier. A 
trooper fights only on hotaeback; a dragoon 
mardtes on horseback, but fights either as a hor^> 
map or footman. ^ 

Cintom makes us think well of any thing: what can be more 
indecent than for any to wear boots hut trrpmert and travel¬ 
lers ? yet pot many years sinec it was all the fashion. Grew. 

TROI*^E. a. s. [rpeirt^s.Gr. Fr. trouts, Lat.] 
A ctiange of a word from its original signification; 
as, the elouds^^c/cl rain, for Joreshew. 

Forrhetorickhe could not 

His mouth, but out there flew a trope, Jl^ibrax. 

If this licence be included in a single word, it aiihfits of 
(r<yw«,-if in a sentence, of figures. 

Tbo'phied. a^. [firom iroply,'} Adorned with tro*'’ 
phies. 

Some greedy mimmi or imperious wife, 

The troph^d arohes, story’d halls invade, ^' 

And haunt their diimbcrs in the pompous shade. Pope. 

Tro'piiy. n. s. [tropoeum, trophtstm, Lat.] Something 
shewn or treasured up in proof of victory. 

What tropkp then shall I most fit devise. 

In which I may record the memory 

Of my lovn conquest, peerless beauty V prize' 

Adorn'd with honour love, and chastity ? Spenter, 

To have home 

His bruised helmet and lus bended sword 
Before him dirongh the ci^, ha.fticbidi; 

IMving all trefhp, signal, and ostent. 

Quite from himself to God. JS^tpeare, Men. V. 

There lie thy bones, 

mi we with trophiee do aaorn thy tombi ^ Shaktpeare, 

Twice will I not review the morning’s rise, 
mi I have torn that irophp from thy back. 

And split thy heart for wearing k. Shaktpeare. 

In ancient times the tropUei erected upon the place of'the 
victoiy, the triumphs of the gmerals upon their return, the 
great donatives upon the disbanding of the uruiies, were things 
able to enflame ail men’s courage. Paeon, Ettapt. 

Around ||^ posts hung helmets, darts, and spears, I 
And Coptic chariots, axes, shields, and Im's, ^ > 

And broken beaks of ships, the IrojJik-s ol'Micir wars, y 

Drpden, 

The tomb with manly arms end trophkt grace. 

To shew posterity Elpenor was. Pope, Od^st, 

Set up each senseless wretch for nature’s boast. 

On whom praise shines, as tropics on a post. '; Young. 

Tro'picai. adj. [from Irtsic.] 

It Rhetorically changed from the original meaning. ' 

A strict and literal acceptatidn of a loose and tromeef ex- 
pression was a second ground.' ■ Proton, y uIb. Err. 

The words are tropical or fig^tivc, and import an hyper¬ 
bole, which is a way of expressing things beyond what riwly 
and naturally thw are In themselves. South. 

The foundation of nil parables is, some analogy or simili- 

, . tude between the tropical or allusve part of the paraUc, and 
the thing intended by it. . ^pth. 


a. [from tropick.l Placed near the tropick; b^ongi^ 
to thetropick. 

The yrine-opple is one of the tropieal fruits, ' Salmon. 
Tbo'picai.ly.* adv. [from yrtgjftai] figuratively. 
TheRtouw^raa! suny,'itvltf tropleaUy, “ 

^ Shaktpeare, Umlet, 


nusseatence must be taken tropiealfy. .. 

Abp. Uther, Anno,tothe p.'jS. 

TRCyPiCK. n. s. [fi’opijvie, Fr. trapiais, Lat.j' The 
line at which the sun tm-ns back, of which the 
north has the tropick of Cancer, and the south the 
tropick of Capricorn. . . 

Under the trt^ick is our language spoke, 

And part of Flanders hath receiv’d our yoke. Waller, 

Since on ev’iy sen, on eWry coast. 

Your men have beep distress’d, your navy tost. 

Seven times the sun has mtber tri^k view’d. 

The winter banish’d, and tlic spring renew’d. Ihydvn. 

Tuo'pist.# n. A. [fro® trope Fr. tro^ete.^ One 
who deals in tropes: a name also giVen to a sect 
which pretended to explain the Scriptures altogether 
by tropes and figures. 

TROPOi,o'GicAr,.+ adj, ^hropologique, Fr. Tpon&> and 
Gr.] Vayied by tropes; 'changed from the 
original import ^f the words. 
lyoptdogical, allegorical expositions. 

Barton, Anal, iif Mel. p. 6 j 6 . 
What should Hh the true moral or tropological reason of suit 
being used in all sacrifices. BUthoth, Bibl, iii. 44. 

Tropo'i.ooy. n. s. Irpin&t and Gr.] A rhe¬ 
torical mode of speech including tropes, or a change 
of some word from the original meaning. 

' Not attuiiiing the dciitcrology and second intention of words, 
they omit their supcrconsequcnccs, c-oherenea*, figures, or tro- 
poises, and are not persuaded beyond their ^cmlities. 

Brotim, Vulg. Err, 

Tro'ssehs. n. s. [trousses, Fr.] Breeches; hose, tsee 
Tbouse. 

You rode like a kern of Ireland; your French hose off, and 
ip your strait Irmtert. Shaktpeare, Hett. V, 


To TROT.-f* V. n. \trotter, Fr. trolten, Dutch. Dr. 
Johnson. — Wachter, with Verelius, derives it 
from the Sii. Goth, trotta, fatigarc; Lye and Sc- 
renius, from the Iccl. tritta, Sneth. trot la, cursitarc, 
brevibus et citatis passibus ire; frequentat. alraeda, 
ire.] 

1. To move with a high jolting pace. 

Poor Tom, that hath made him.iaoud of heart, to ride 011 
a bay trotline horse, over four-ineb’d bridges, to course his 
own shadow for a traitor. _ ^kaktpeare, JT. Lear. 

Whom doth than trot withal ? * 

— He trot* Iwd with a young maid, between the contract 
of her marria^, and the^day it is solemniz’d: if the interim be 
but a seveunight, tiroc’S pace is so hard tliat it seems the 
le^h of sevdi^ears. , Shaktpeare, At you like it. 

Take u gentm trotting hotsc, and come up and see your old 
friends. Lennit. 

2. To walk fest; or, to travel on foot: in a ludicrous 
or contemptuous st'iise. 

Trot.T h. s. Itrot, Fr. Gii-ni. Dutch; frdfe the 
verb.] 

1. ITic Jolting bigh’pace of ajiorse. 

His honesty is not - 
A So loose or easy, that a rufijiiis wind 

Can blow away, or glittering Took it blind : 

Who rides his sure and even trot. 

While the world uow rides by, now 1 ^ behind. Herbert. 

Here li^ one who did most truly prove, 

Tlut he could never die while he could move ; 

So biine bis destiny, nev(;|||to rot 

While he might still jog on and keep his trot. 

Milton, Ep, on Hobton, 
The virtuoso’s saddle will amble when the world is the 
hardest ttidt, « lOryden. 

2, An old woman in contempt. [I know not whence 
derived. Dr. Johnsbis—From |^’<xerman trot, 
mulier; anus, saga. « Ab ;h#t|cr.,fiiiaic videtur 

. tnoinen; omaibus comrnme. Verel. inlnd. 
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UBOS, fwimtat fceminB, mulier. PosteaJemims de- 
tantilm adhaesit. Indd .Anglisvetula. 
Tandem a vetulis venit td sagas^ c|uia vulgus de 
vetulis plenimquc malA sentit.' Inde trolte^ druttct 
druAe^ saga, striga, venefiea. Nisi fort^ sit i drais.” 
Wachter, in V. Trot. Sec also Keysler, Antiq. 
Sept P.S03. In our old language the word is 
trat.'S 

Give him ^ki enough, and marry bint to an old trot vith 
ne’er a tooth m her head: w)iy,DotmngcoiBes amus, ao money 
comes withal. . SAritt^re,Tam.^theSkreio. 

How now, bold-face, cries an old trot ; sirrah, we cat our 
own liens, and what you eat yon steaL L’Ettrauge, 

TROTH, n, s. [frotd^, did £ngli^; iBpeo'S, Saxon.] 

1. Belief; faith; fidelity. ^ * ' 

Saint Withold met the nigidsmare. 

Bid her alight andAcr troth plight Shaktpeare. 

Stephen assails the realm, obtains the crown. 

Such tiiniults raising as torment them both; 

Th’ afflicted state, divided in their troM 
And jiartial faith, most miserable grown. 

Endures the while. Darnel, Civ. War. 

2. Truth; verity. ' - 

In troth, tbou’rt able to initnict grey liairs. 

And tench the wily African deceit. Additon, Cato. 

Tko'tulbss. adj, [firom troth.'} 'Faithless; trea^- 
crous. 

Thrall to thh foithlcss waves and Irofhleei sky.* Fmr/as. 
To Tro'thplight.* ■ V. a. [irtAh and plight.} To 
affiance; to betroth. 

Megaraand Hercules wore sent for: the king made them 
to troth-pli/fe each other, with great joy of both parries. 

Dcitr. of Troy, B. a. p. *58. 
This, your son-in-law. 

Is trothpligld to your daughter. Sftaktpeare, Wiat. Talc. 

Tno'wHPLitmT.* n. s. The act of plighting trotli; 
the act of betrothing. 

As rank as any fins-wench that puts to 
Before her trothplight. ^ Shakpeare, Wiut, Tale. 

Tiio'TTER.'f' «. s. [from trot.} 

1. One that walks a jolting pace; one that runs up 

and down, Hidoet, and Sherwood. 

2. A sheep’s foot. 

The chief of yoar fayre 
MiglW stand now by potters. 

And suclic as sell trMeit. Shelton, Paenu, p. 167. 

TRaUBADOUR.* n. s. fold French, “ Trouba¬ 
dours, poi-tes Prmcn^aiix\ au-dda dc la Loire, qui, 
pour qnelqucs m^^liocrcs chansons d’linc assou- 
pissante monotnnic, ct quplques autres petits pieces, 
ont trouve dcs chantres pour les ccicbrcr, tandis quo 
Xettrouoeres verses dans tons les genres 

dc la littemturc, ont a peine 6 t 6 connus.” Roque¬ 
fort Thmbadow- tvjid Irotmetr or trouvere signify 
the same; an inventor, or, as #e formerly called a 
poet R maker; from trotaxr^ to invent; the/roiasms^ 
of Normandy and Britany arc represented os pei> 
sons of higher attainments than their contempt 
raries the troubadours ; the latter only of which is 
the name familiar to us.] An early poet of Pro¬ 
vence. * 

About the beginning of the eleventh century, and for a cen- 
tuiy or two after, flourished the tribe of troubadamt, or Ihu- 
vmical poets. ^ Harrit, Phitol, Inq. 

Tne troubadourtvt Provence arc supposed to have led the 
way to the poets of Italy, Fnmc& and Spain. 

_ _ ^ Bp.P^,p, . on the Anc. Eng. Mimtrele. 

Boccado eh^ed atuy of bis best tales from the troubiuhiure, 

Wa^, Hilt. E. P. i. 46a< 
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To TRCyUBl^'t’ V. a.[troublerf Ft. Dr. Johnson.—, 
Mr.H. Tbo&e calls tradde the past participle oi the 
Sax.&pibalan, tnndcre, conterer^puuere, to bruise, 
« to pound, to vex. The Latin trimare is the same 
word, difiering only by a difibrent infinitive termi¬ 
nation ; trihdan, tthidare. Div. of Purl. i. 247. — 
The German tribtdieren is also used m the smse of 
the Sax. cpibulan, and, %urativcly, of to vex."' All 
perhaps, Fr. Sax. and German, are to be re¬ 
ferred to the Lat. frirdo, to disturb; whence the 
Germ. Irubmit by transposition,' the same; ititbe^ 
Norm. Fr. trouble; .f(nor6fe(;^ old £ng^. for trotddedt 
Gloss, to WiclifFe; and in our ancient vocabulary, 
the Prompt. Parv. sturbler and s/wifi/mg are fiwind 
for a troubler and n troubling.} 

I. To disturb pi to perplex. 

An hour before the worshipp’d sun * • 

Fear’d through the golden windo# of the east, 

A troubled mind drew me to wslk«broad.> Sbakepeare. 

But think not here to trouble h<dy rest, Milton, P. L. 
Never trouble yourself about those faults sflridi age will cure. 

' , Dockeou Education, 

..2. To'{(fIlict; to grieve. 

It would not trouble roe to be slain for thee, but much it tor- 
meats me to be slain by thee. Sidney, 

They pertinaciously inaintnn; that afflictions are no rral 
evib, and therefore a wise man ou^it not to be tnwbled at 
th^. ^ Tittateon, 

Though it is in vain to be troubled for that which I cannot 
chuse, yet I cannot chusc but be afflicted. TiUoUm. 

‘ 3. To distress; to make uneasy. 

He had credit enough with his master to mnvide for his oum 
interest, and troubled not himself for that of others. Qarendon, 
Be not dismay’d nor troubled M riiese riding^ . Milton, P.L. 
He WB» sore troubled in mind,'aad auch fflsQesied. i Mac. 

4. To busy; to engage ovetmqcOi 

Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about maiw things. 

St. £uhe, X. 41 

5. To give occasion of labour to. A word of civility 
or slight re^rd. 

1 will not trouble myself to prove that all terms are not de¬ 
finable firom that progress in injSmlum wliicb it will lead us 
into. Locke, 

6 . To tease; to vex. 

The boy so troublee me; 

’Us past enduring. Shaktpeare. 

7. To disorder; to put into agitation or commotion. 

A woman mov’d is like a fountain troubled; 

Muddy, ill seeming, thick, bereft of beapty. Shaktpeare. 

An angel went down into tlie pool and troubled the wate/; 
whosoever first after tlic troubling stepped in was made whole. 

St. John, V. 4. 

God looking forth will trouble all his host. MUton, P. L, 
Hear how she the car employs; 

Their office is the troubled air to take. Daviet. 

Seas arc troubled when they do revoke ^ 

Their flowing waves into themselves again. Damet. 

It is not bare agitation, but the sediment at the bottom, 
that troubkt and defiles the water. Sotdh, 

The best law in our days is that which continues our judges 
during their good behaviour, without leaving them to uie 
mercy of such who might, by an undue influence, trouble and 
pervert the course of justice. Additon, Gnardiaii, 

Thy force alone their fuiy can restrain, 

And smooth the wavc^ or swell the troubPd main. Dryden. 

8. [In low language.] To sue for a debt. 

Tro'ubie. n.s. Itrotible, French.] 

1. ^ Disturbance; per^dexity. 

TIuy all his host derided, while they stood 
A while in trouble. 

2. Auction; calamity. 

Double, Auble, toil and IroMe, 

'« Fire burn and cauldron bubble. Shaktpeare, Macbeth. 
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inficMtveiricnpe/ 

. to ti^eeftoiB vmong Ae dteroiiim 

m iiuuiigWmn, lest the fiend 
itxtoft new \tAttUe rwse. MSlon, P.M 

.Uneasiness j| vexation. 

'I have dreaoi’d « 

' Of mucli ifilbnce and irouSk, which mjr mind 

' Knew never till this irksome rdght. Milton, P. L. 

Tbo'uble-,state. «. s. ^trouble and state,"l Distnrber 
of a community; publick makebate. 

Those fkir baitf these troubl& 4 takt still use, 

Pretence of common good, Ac king’s ill coiific. 

Mast be cast fortii. _ Daniel, Civ. War. 

Tro'dbler. n. s. [from trbuhle,^: Disturber; con- 
foondcr. V 
Unhappy falls that hard necessity, 

Qnoth he, Ac trouUer of my happy peace, . 

iUid voved foe of my felijby. Spenser. 

HeaveAs hurl «lown'their indignation 
On thee, thou iroubhr of A'e poor world’s peace. Shakspeare. 

The best temper of nkinds desireUi good name and true 
honour ; the Ujihter, popularity and apptouse; the more de> 

■ praved, suhifection and tyranny; as is seen in great conquerors 
and troiil/Urs of tho wood, and more in arch-bercucks. Paeon. 

He knowing well {bat nation must decline, 

Whose chief supmrt and sinews are of coin. 

Our nation’s solid virtne did oppose 

To the rich troublert of ths. world’s t^sose. Waller. 

The aword justly drawn hy us can scarce safely be sheaAed, 
till the paw^df,the great troMer of our peace uc pared,4is to 
be under no apprehensions (or the future. Atl^ury. 

Tro'itblesome. adj. [from troubk."} 

1. Vexatious; micaay; aillictive. 

' Heaven knows 

By what byopnths and indirect crooked ways 
I met diis croim; and l.mysdf know .well 
How IrouUesome it sM^ttpon my head": 

To thee it shall dctcCMd idA mdter ouiet. Shahspeare. 

He must he very wise Aat can uirbear being troubled at 
limgsytxy troublesome. ' TWotson, 

2. Full of molesAtion. 

Though our passage through Ais world be rough and trouble¬ 
some, yet Ac trouble will be but Aoft, and Ae rest and con> 
tentment at Ae end will be an ample rccompencc. AUerbury. 

3. Burdensome; tiresome; wearisome. 

My mother wl never be troublesome to me. Pope, 

4. Full of teasing business. 

All this could nbt make us accuse her, tlioiigli it made us 
almost pine awav for spight, to lose any of our time in so 
tmuUescme an idiciuj Sidney. 

Sliglitly harassing. 

They cas’d Ae pulling off 

These troMesome disguises which we wear. AlUlon, P. h. 

Why doth Ac crown lie there upon his pillow, 

Being so troublesome a bedfellow ? Shtthpeure, Tli-n. I r. 

6 . Unseasonably engaging; improperly inipoi^uning. 
She of latO is lightened of her womb, 

That her to see sliould be but tionUesomc. ' Spemer. 

•j. Importunate; teasing. 

Two or three troublesome old nurses never let me hove a 
quiet night's rest uiA knocking me up. Arbuihmt. 

Tro'ubi.e.sosiei.y. aiv. [from 1 roul)ksome.'] Vexa- 
tiously; wearisomely; nnseasonabiy; importunately. 

Though men will nbt he so IroaMcsomoy enticel as to correct 
otbars in the use of words.; yet, where truA -is concerned, it 
can be no fault to desire Aeir cxplicatioa. Locke. 

Tlit^'uBi.£8bMEM£S8. n. s. [from trmblesome.l 

‘I. Vexittiousness; uneasiness. • '*■ 

The lord trcfiurcr complained of Ac troublesomeness of the 
plnee, for AatJ^ iscchoquer was so rm|tty: Ae chancellor 
answered, Be iR ttOtpd cheer^ for fibW>jrolf shall see the bottom 
of yourlfiaiMIsit . Paeon, 

i. Importunity; uhaeiafioaBblenees. 
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Tro' 6 bio 98 . adJ. [from fy-oulle.'] I'umiituwiK; eon* 
fused; disordered; put into commotion. An dc- 
gant word, but disused. > 

He aiopg'Would fiy 

Upon the streaming Hvers,''sport to find; 

And oft would dare to tempt Ae Iroubloitt nind. I^ienscr. 

Soon as they this mock king did espy, 

Their troublous strife they stinted by and by. . ' Spenser. 

No other noise, nor peojile’s Inmbloui cnes. 

At still are wont t’ andoy the walled town, ^ 

Might there Im heard. _ Spenser. 

As a tall ship tossed in troublous seas. 

Whom raging tvinds threaten to moke the prey 

Of the rough rocks. . ' Spenser. 

Then, masters, look to see a troublous world. Siakspeare. 
Only ofe smiply 

Tn four years iromlous anti expensive reign. Daniel. 

Tno'vER.'f' «. s. [froMwr, Frciich.i In the common 
law, is an action which u man hath against one that 
having found any of his goods refuseth to deliver 
them upon demand. Ctm-l. 

Bring my actiem of conversion 

Ami trover for my goods. JLidibrns, iii. iii. 

Trough. «.s.’[ c|ioj,.fcpob, Saxon; troch, Dutch; 
trou, Danish; iraug, lcehindick;-/>w^o, Italian.] 
Any thing hoHowed and open longitudinally 011 
the upper side. 

" Ihe bloody boar 

That spoil’d your siiiiuiicr fields and rriiitfiil vines. 

Swills your warm hlootl like wash, aod mukes his Irough 
kn your embowel’d bosoms, Shakspeare, Skh. III. 

They bad 110 ships but big troughs, which they call canoe.s. 

AUtol, Descr. of the World. 

Where there is a good quick fail of rain-water, lay a half 
trough uf stone, of n good leugtii, three foot deep, wiA one 
end upon the high ground, the other upon Ac low ; cover the 
trough with brakes a'good thickness, and cast sand unon the 
top of the brakes, Ae lower end of Ac trough will run like a 
spring of water. Paeon, Nat. Hist. 

.Some log, perhaps, upon the water swam. 

An useless drift, which rudely cut wlAiii, 

And hollow’d, first a fioatiiig trough Iiccamc, ' 

And cross some rivulet passage did begin. Drydeu. 

That also is accounted virgin quicksilver, which, having no 
need to pass tliefirc,is sepmateil bytvatcr first in a sieve, and 
afierwurds in a long Traugk Proton, Trav. 

The water dissolves the particles of s^ mixed in tlic stone, 
and is conveyed by long troughs and can^s from the mines to 
Hall, where it is roceived in vast cisterns, and boiled off 

Addiso\s. 

2 '£> Troul. Sic 7 b Troll. 

To Trounc*.'^' t', a. [derived by Skinner from it one 
or troiif'oii, Frencli, a club. Dr. .Tobnsou. Tlii-s 
ib an old w'ord in uiir language, aud used for beat 
or tUscomJil, long before Butler’s time, from whose 
Ilndibrus Dr. Johnson’s earliest example is taken.] 
To. punish by a||s indictment or infornfiitibii; to 
})unish severely,* 

The Lord /nmared Sisera, and all his chariots. 

Mathewe’s J'raust. of the Biifc, (lyjy,) jWg. v. 15. 

, TrousKc him, gaol him, and bring him upon his knew. 

Sout^, Serm.vi. s%. 

More probable, and like to hold : 

Than hand, or seal, or breaking gold; 
h'or which so many, that rmounc’d 

Their pliglited eon^cts, hsBc been trouue'd. HudiSras. 

If you talk of peaahiug. I’ll peach first: FIl trounce you 
for oRbring to corni|R loty honesty. DrytleuySpan. Friar. 

TROosE.-f- 1 n. s.. [froKSir, TV.'/ri^, Irish: “Their 
Tro-bsebs. 3 bfbcchcs like the Jkish Irqoze have hose 
and stt^kitign sewed together.” ..Sirv^T. Iferbcrt, 
-Trav. |i. 2p7. Roquefort calla fbe^ifriniM) trous.se, 

' culotte ou ha^^echausse en usage au xv* stecle.”] 
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Breeches; long breeches; pantalooBS. See also 

I^OSSEftS. 

The leather quitted jaA aerret uader his diirt of nail, and 
to eorer hit tnme on honebacb. Spmer on Irdmd. 

The unngbtlineu and pain in the leg may be helped iqr 
wearing a laced stocking; a laced tmie will do as much for 
the Ihi^. IVumm, Surge^. 

, Sercral of the morris-dancers, repesented upon the pint of 
inv window, have such hose or strait trowten, 

ToSH, irue m Shakif. Sen. V. 

TaouT.'f’ n.s. [qiuhc, Saxon; fmsfa, inOa, trutta, 
Latin.] 

I. A delicate spottOd fish inhabiting brooks and quick 


streams. 

The pond will keep tHmt and salmon in thdr seasonable 
plight, but not in their reddish pain. Carew, 

Worse than the anarchy, at sen, 

Where fishes on each other prey; 

Where cv'n trovt can make ns rants 

O’er his inlwiours as our tyrants. Smft. 


2. A familiar phrase for an honest,, or perhaps for a 
siiiy fellow. [“ The trout is in some kind a foolish 
fish, and an emblem of one who loves to be flat¬ 
tered ; for when he is once in his hqld, you may take 
him with your hands by tickling, mSbing, or (gyr¬ 
ing liim under the belly.” Swan, SpKulum Mun^, 
ch. 8. $ I. So Beaum. and FI. “ Leave off your 
tickUug of young heirs like /roids.”] 

Here comet the tnul that must be caught with tickling. 

Shakipearr. 


To Trow."!' v. n. [/»-o, Su. Goth, trman, M. Goth.] 
1. To think; to imagine; to conceive. A word now 
disused, and rarely used even in ancient writers but 
in familiar language. 

,What handsomeness, tmw you, can be observed in that 
speech, which is made one kuows not to whom ? Sidney. 

Live, and alleanunoe owe 
To him, that gives thee life and liberty; 

And henceforth by this dric’s cnsample trow, 

That hasty wroUi and heedlessc hasmdry 

Doe hreeue repentance late and lasting infamy. Spnuer, F. (i. 

Is there any reaspnable man, tmw you, but will juc^ it 
mceter that onr ceremonies of Christian religion should be 
Popish than Turkish or Heathenish ? Hooker. 

Topnorrow next 

We will for Ireland; and ’tis time, I trow. Shakspeore. 
0 rueful day! ruefuf indeed, I (roic. Gay, 


a. To believe. 

Lend less than thou owest, 

Learn more tlmn thou trowest. S/mkipeare, K. Lear. 

Trow, inlaject. [for / trait', or fro«> you-l An ex¬ 
clamation of enquiry. 

Well, if you be not turned Turk, there is no more sailing by 
the star. 

—What means the fool, trmf Shaktpeare. 


Tro'wbl. r. s. {trueUe, Fr. tridla, Lat] 
t, A trowel is a tool to take up'*the mortar with, uijd 
spread it on the bricks; with which also they cut 
the bricks to such lengtlis ns they have occasion, 
and also stop the joints. Moron, 

Hiis was dext'rous at Mvtrouv/, 

That was bred to kill a cow well. Swiji, 

2. It is used for any coarse instrument. 

How shall I answer yon? 

—As wit and fortune vrill. 

—Or as the desdnies decree. 

—Well said, thn was laid on with a Jnwel. Skaiipeare.‘ 

The most aecnrate enpavings orvnbossments seem such 
rude, bungliiifc deibmieir works, as if thgy had been done 
with a mattwk, v a troweL Wdkiiu. 

To Trowi»# See 7 b Tboix. v 
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. Tio'mxM.# . Bfee TaOam ' 

Tnov. ■Jb.i. [fcom Ikmei^ Fr.] A kind of 
TROT-WEiaHT.3 we^bt ^ wbidb gold and bread 
are weighed, consist^ of these denominations: a 
pound =: i2 ounces; ounce =: 2o pennyweights; 
pennyweight = 24 grains. 

The English physicians asake use of troywei^ after the 
following manner: 


Grains 

to 

Scruple 



60 

3 

Drachm 


480 

34 

a* 

Ounce 1 

J760 

s88 

96 



The Romans left their ounce in Bntun, now our averdupois 
ounce, for up troy ounce wc had elsewhere. AtiuUmal. 

TRU'ANT.+ n. s. [irtutnd, old Fn tretapant, Dutch, 
a vagabond. An old word in qpr language; written 
also truand, fretwrn, and trivdnt. See Trivant. 

Truand, be that loitereth, wandering abroad, or 
lurking in comers.” Barret, Alv.f(i58o. “ No 
better than rogues and trewans, men of base qua- 
litie and as low courage.”-, Sir G. Buck, Hist of 
K. Rich. Ill, I.d4ds p.,S7.] An idler; one who 
wanders idly about, neglecting his duty or employ¬ 
ment To play the truant is, in schools, to stay 
. from school without leave. 

There ben truautes in such a wise. 

That lacken heart; when best were 
Tliey spekeU of love, and right for ftre 
They waxen dombe, and dare not telle.. 

Qowfr, Cmif. Am. 

Fp my pan, I may speak it to niy shknm, 

I have a tnant been to chivalry. Staitpeare. 

Though myself have been an idle truant, 

Omittiiw the sweet benefit.^time. 

To clothe mine age with angel-tikc perfectiou; 

Yet hatii Sir Prouicus made fair advantage of his days. 

Sfudttpearr, Two Gent, of Ver. 
Providence would only iniriate mankind into the knowledge 
of her treasures, leaving the rest to our industi)', that we might 
not live like idle loitpen and trumti. Afore. 

Our ships arc laden with the Trojan store, 

And you like truanU come too late ashore. Dryden, ASn. 

Tiiu'ant. adj. Idle; wandering from business; lazy; 
loitering. 

What keeps yon from Wertemhere? 

—A truant uispositioti, good my lorj. SAakipcare, Hamlet. 

He made a blushing cital of himself, 

And eliid his truant youth with such a grace. 

As if he master’d there a double sprit, 

Of teaching, and of learning instantly. Shaktpeare. 

Where thou seest a single sheep remain 
In shades aloof, or couch^ upon the plain. 

Or late to lag behind with imant pace, 

Revenge the crime. Dryden, ' 

To TBu'ANT.'f' V, «. Itnumder, to beg about a country, 
Fr. inmniten, old Germ.] To idle at a distance 
from duty; to loiter; to be lazy. 

'Us double wrong to truant with your bed. 

And let her read it in thy looks at board. Shaktpeare. 

Thou art not, like Irmntmg boys, to trifle away any of that 
rim^ which is too little to get thy lesson. 

Henihaw, Daily Thoughti, (1651,} p. r^4- 
You have truanled so long about Chariiig-Crass, that you 
have forgot all your Latin. 

Hp. Parker, Sepr. of Reheart. Traeupr. p. S09. 

TBu'ANTiy.* edj, [from truant.] Like a truant. 

The spirit of a man is tnuadly and trifling. 

Bp, Ta^, Sena. Ded. to Ld. Cariery. 
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Tbi/antshi?. lut. ItrtHiJtii old Fr. from mumi i 
tmandiie in Chan^ is be^rjr.l lOleness; nc^t- 
ganw; ntj^ect of study o^usiness. 

_ 91 m tBBtter ihouhtiiot diide irith him the chU^ have done 
lui diligence, and no tnumtdup. AmAm. 

Trubb. n. s. philter, Latin.] A sort of herb. 

» Aitufuorth. 

Tno'BTAiL.'f’ n, s. [irtUibigt Swed. obtuse, and tail. 

ScroiiiuB.] A short, squat woman. Ainsworth. 
Tbucb. 4 * n.s. Ztreu^ Gem^.tregua, Span, and 
Ital. irom the M. Goth, triggmot pactum, foedus. 
Serenius.] . 

1. A temporary pcacej a cession (^hostilities. 

Leagues and (rHcct made between supendtious penons, and 
neh fu serve God aright * HtxAer, 

Ttiej pray in vmn to have sin pardoned, which sede not also 
to prevent no by prayer, even pery particnlar sin, by prayer 
against all dn, except men can name some tramgression where- 
With we oeght to have. Iraev. . Jffoaker. 

AH this utterM 

With gentle breath, calm }oo^ knees humbly^bent, 

Could not make truce with the unruly spleen 
Ori^balt deu topeaea.' ShoJapearc 

This token servetfa for a flag oflmee 
Betwixt ourselves, and all our followers. Shahtpeare ., 

Men shall be lovers of thdr own selves, without ntdmnl . 
alibedon, trace breakers. ^ zTim.^,3. 

Lest the iruoe with treason should be mixt, 

’Us my concern to have the tree betwixt ^ Diyden. 

Shadwel till death true dulness would maintain;' 

And in his father’s right, and realm’s defence. 

Ne’er wou’d have peace witih wit nor truce with sense. 

Dryden. 

a. Cessation; iutetniission; short quiet 

There he may find 

TVitee to his restless thoughts, and entertain 

The IHisome hones. ' Mdtim, P.L. 

Sicknesses, whiebin the latter yean of bis life gave him but 
short and seldom truce. 

Tru'chhan, or Tri/ogeman.# ». $. [T«^«Viva;, 
iguyuiuvos, in the later Greek writers, si^ifieth an 
interpreter; derived from thxrgm^ HEebrew,_ to 
interpret, or expound out of one laiigut^ into 
another; whence thargumt or targumi which see. 

. Bedwell, Mohammedis Impost 1615, p. 105.] An 
interpreter. 

The Arabian Irudgman, interpreting certain Arabick terms 
used by historians. Bedw^, Mchamm. Jmpott. 

Soft, sir, 1 am irudmutu, and do flourish before this mon- 
dear. B. Jontim, CwUh. Revels. 

Truchenmn or interpreter between the fTigluh and tlie 
Welshmen. BlotaU, Anc. Ten. p. 17. 

TBUciDA'’TioN.*f“ n. s. [from trucido, Lat.] The act 
of killing. Cockeram. * 

To TRUCK.-f- V. n. [tro^iert French; trmare, 
Italian; -trocar, Spanish''; deuced ^ Sulmaslus 
from T^sir, Gr. to get money. Our word is 
old. “ To tmklyn dt change.” Prompt Pary.] 
To traffick by exchange; to give one commodity 
for,Rnother. 

Despotism itself is obliged to truck am} huckster. - 

Burke, Sp. m Condi, wilk America, 

To Tri^k. V. a. To give in exchange; to ex- 
othiBige. 

'The IndiaiM truck gold for glasses. V Estrange. 

Go, miser! go; for lucre sell tby soul, 

TWA wares for Wnres, and trudge from pole to pole; ? 

' That men may say, when th<m nrt dead aad gone^ * 

. See, what a vast estate he left his sou' : 4 '. Dryden, 

i see notiting left us,..faiit to friieA ana barter our goods like 

the wild laduuu, with each other. Sw^, 


T RU 

Trock.'I’ Ms fl. [^om the verb.] 

1. Exchanm; tri^ck by exchange. 

It is no less requisite to nmihtdn a truck in moral eifilces, 
than in the comteon budneu of commerce. L’Esttange. 

Love u covetous; I muR have ail of yon: hemt for baait is 
an equal (riicA. Dryden. 

2. [rgo^if, Gr.] Wooden wheels for carriage of 
cannon. Ainsworth. A kind ctf carriage with 
low wheels, for any heavy weights. 

Trv'ckeb.# n. t. [from truck."} One who trafficks 
by exchange. 

Of all the courses which man in such.a case can take, Bus 
of capitulating, and as it were making terms, with the-devil, is 
the most senseless and d^crous; no man having ever yet 
driven a savii^ beigain with this great trucker for souls, by 
exchanging gnilts, or bartering one dn for another. 

South, Sertn. vi. 336. 

Tnu'cKAcae.# ». s. [ihBn truck.} The practice of 
traflicking by exchange. 

Without the truckage qf perishing coin. 

Milton, Of Ref. m EngL B. a. 

To TBu'cRtE. V. n. [Tliis word is, i believe, derived 
from trucklebed, which is always under another 
bed.] To be in a state of subjection or inferiority; 
to yield; to creep. 

Shall our nation be in bondage thus 
Unto a laud that Iruckles under us? Cleaveland, 

For which so many a legal cuckold 
Has been run down in courts and truckled. HudUtras. 

Men may lie stilT and obstinate upon a wrong ground, nnd 
ply and truckle too upon as false a foundation. L’ Estrange, 
Religion itself is lorced to truckle to worldly polity. 

Norris, 

Mis 2cal was not to lush our crimes. 

But discontent against die times: 

For had we made him timely oilers. 

To ruse his post or fill his cuflers. 

Perhaps he might have truckled down. 

Like other brethren of his gown. Swift, 

They were suliducd and insulted by Alexander’s captains, 
and continued undmr several revolutions, a small truckling state, 
of no name till they All under the Romans. Swift. 

Trv'cklebed, or Tau'sw-EBED.’f' 71. s. [prtqierly 
trodebed; from trochlea, Latin, or rgox^s* Gr.] 
A bed that runs on wheels under a higher 
There’s his chamber, bis house, his castle, his standing bed 
and trucklebed, Shakspearc, M. Jl'. of Windsor, 

When I was iRGambridgc, and lay in a Irundlebed under my 
tutor. ' Return from Parnassus, {j6o6^ 

If he that is in battle slain 
Be in the bed of honour laiu; 

He that is beaten may be said 

To lie in honour’s trucklebed. JIudStras, 

TRU'CULENCE-tK . ry y t 
TRU' qULENCY.' j Lat] 

1. Savageness of manners. 

•' He loves not tyranny:—the truculency of the sutgec^ who 
transacts this, he approves not. 

Waterhouse on Fortescu, (1663,) p. 184, 

2 . Terriblenesl of aspect 

TRtr'cuLENT.’^ at^. [tmadshtm, Lat] 

1. Savage; barbarems. 

A barbarous Scythia, where the savage and truesdent inha¬ 
bitants trwsfer themsidves from place to place in waggons, as 
they can fmd pasture, anddive upon milk, apd flesh roasted in 

* the sun at the pqmelitff their saddles. Ray. 

2. T^ibleofaspeci* 4 . 

’ 9lte trembling boy im brethren's hands, 

Th^ frwetdM aqwets, and serrite banA, 

B^dd. Aandys, CAriM’s J’laittd^'(r 640 ,}p.i 4 « 
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3. Des^ctive; crueL - * 

PMilential leminariei, KCordin(( to their groaoiew orntb* 
dim Cfuue more or leM rmmtM pl^^ues. lome of <iwh mnlig- 
i^, that they enecate in ato l^ra. Hanejf on the Plague. 

To TiiuDaE.'t* V. n. itniggiolaret Italian. It is of the 
game or^n 8s tfeod. See To Tread.] To travel 
laborionuy; to jog on; to match heai^jr on. 

No man it lecure, but ni^t-walking herald*. 

That IHtigfi between the king and tnutfesi Shore. Shahpeare. 

No sooner was he fit to trudge, 

But both made ready to dislodge. Rud^ai. 

Away they trudged together, gnd about midniKht got tg 
their journey’s end. v -■ £’JEttrange. 

Once a poor rogiie, ’tis true, I tiod the street, 

Aud trudgd to Rome upon my naked iethi 

Gold is the ^eatest goo. .r Drydeu, Juv. 

He that will know the truth, must leave the beaten track, 
which none but servile minds trudge continually in. Locke. 

TRUE.'!’ [epeopa, tpmw, Saxon; treisx, Germ, 
from uic M. Guth. tmumn, Icel. trua, confiderc, 

• fldcre, credere. Screnius.] 

1. Not false; not erroneous; agifeing with fact, or 

with the nature of things. * ^ 

Of those he chose the falsest two. 

And fittest for to forge true seeming lips. Spemer. 

Teeth hadst thou in thv head when thou wast born, ^ 

And if the rest be true which 1 have heard. 

Thou cam'st into the world with thy 1 ^ forward. Stakepeare. 

Hesperian fables true. 

If true, here only. Milton, P. L. ^ 

What yon stun hud not been true, ' 

If spoke by any else but you. Vouiey. 

2. Not false; agreeing with our own thoughts. 

3. I’urc from the crime of falsehood; veracious. 

A true witness delivereth souls. Prov. xiv. »$. 

Master, we know that thou art true, and tcachcst the way 
of God ill truth. St. Matt. xxii. 16. 


. Genuine; real; not counterfeit. 

The darkness is past, and the true light now sliinctli. 

I 8. 

Among uneqiials what society 

Can sort ? What harmony or true delight ? Mdton, P. L. 

Unbind the ehu.iiis that in slight fables lie. 

And teach tliut trnth is triicrt poesy. Coodey. 

Religion, as it is the most valuable thing in the world, so it 
gives the trued value to them who promote the practice of it 
by their example and authority. Atterhury. 

. Faithful: not ])erildious; steady* 

My revenge is now at Milford, woufd 1 had wings to fol¬ 
low It 1 rome and be true. . ■ ' Shakspeore, Cymb. 

80 young and so iiiitciidcr ? - 

So young iny lord, and true. 

—Let it be so; thy truth then be thy dower. 

Do not sec 

My fair rose withet: yet look up; bcliold. 

That you in pity may dissolve to dew, 

A^ wash him mesh again with true love tears. 

I’ll ratiier die 

Deserted, than oblige thee v'ith a fact 
Pernicious to thy peace, chiefly assur’d 
Remarluibly so late of thy so true. 

So fmthfiil, love unequalM. 

The first great work 

Is, that yourself may to yourself be true. .. 

'l^en this fire is kindred, both sides inflame it: all regard 
of merit is lost in persons employed, and these only_choscn 
that are true to the party. 

Smil’d Venus, to behold her own true knight 
Obtain the conquest, though he lost the fighb^ 

2>iie to the king her pnncijdci' are found; ^ 

Oh that her practice were but halC.m> sound! 

Stcd&st in various turns of state the stood, 

Atid seal’d her vow’d afiec^n wttii her blood. , Lryden. 

The tramt hearts for Voitnre heav’d witii sighs; : 

Voiture wa| wept by all the brightest eyes. ‘ fope. 


Shdkspearc. 


S^taktpeare, 

% 


Milton, P. L. 
Roicomtiwn, 


Temple. 

Dryden. 


JVue tp ^ charge bgtd Dnaorv’d her loi^ 

In honbiiPs iqnits, such tiie poVr of song. Pepe. 

6 . Honest; not firaadiilent. * 

The thieves have bound the true maht now could thou and 
1 rob the thieves and go merrily to London, it would be argiv. 
mens for a week. Shaktpeare, Beu.JV. 

If king Edward be as true and just, 

As 1 am subtle, fiilse, and treoeherous, o 

This day should Clarence closely be mew’d up. Shakspeare. 

7. Exact; conformable to a rule. 

If ail those great painters, who have left us such fair plat¬ 
forms, had rigorously ohser^ it, they bad made things more 
rcgulaiiy true, but withalwety unpiaadng. Dryde^j Ltffhmoy. 
* lie drew 

A circle regularly true. Prior. 

Tickell’s fint book do'es not want its meritbut I was dis¬ 
appointed in'my expectation of a translation niedy trtie to 
the original; whereas in thosaparts where the greatest miact- 
nc&s seems to lie demanded, he has been the least careful. 

Arbutkmd, 

8. R^htful.« 

tfney seize the sceptre; . 

Then lose it to a stranger, that tqC trite' 

Anointed King Messiah inifl^t be bom 

Bair’dofhisright. ..f Milton, P.L, 

Tru'eborn. adj. [true and 6 am.] llaving a right 
by birth 10 any title. 

’ Where’er I wander, boast of this I can, 

Though banish’d, yet a truehoru Englishman. , Skakepeare, 

Let hhn that is a trudiorn gentleman, , 

And stands upon thg honour of bis birth, - 

From oflf this briar pluck a white rose with me. I^ttktpeare. 

Tri/ebred. adj. [true and bred,] Of a right breed. 

Two of |hem I know to be as truehred cowards as ever 
turned liaok. ^ Shahpeare. 

Bauble do you call him ? he’s a spbstatntial truebred beast, 
bravely forehanded. < - Dryden, Don Sebast. 

Truehe'arted. ' a^. [true and . hadrt.] Honest; 
faithful. * 

I have known no honester of tnie/^earted man: fare thee well. 

^akipeare, 

TRU'EtOVE.'f' ms. 

1. An herb. » 

Onc-berrie, or herbe trueloec, at the very top whereof 

cometh forth four leaves, directly set one against another, in 
manner of a Burgunnion cross, or a tnie love knot; for which 
cause among the ancients it hath been called herbe truriovc. 

Gerarde, Herbal, {1597,) p. 348. 

2. A sweetheart. 

Should niy trueluve less than woman be. 

She were scarce any thing. Donne, Poem, p. ys. 

Tru'elovekkot. 7 n. s. [true, Uwe, and ' >biof.] 

Titu'EtovERSKNOT. 5 Lines drav^i through each 
otlier with many involutiohs, cot^sidcred as the 
emblem of interwoven aficction. 

I’ll uarve your name on liarks of trees 
With trucloveknote, aud flourishes. 

That shall infuse eternal spring. ' JJudibroi. 

Tru'ekess. «. s. [from true.] Sincerity; faith¬ 
fulness. 

The even carri^c between two factions proceedetii not 
always of moderation, but of a trueueu to a man’s self, with 
end to make use of both. Paeon, Euays. 

Tbi/epenny. n. s. [true undt pent^.] A familiar 
phrase for an honest fellow. 

Say’st thou so? art thou there, truepenny? 

Come on. Shakepcarr. 

'rau'FFLE. n. s. [pn^, trt^e, French.] A subter¬ 
raneous mushroom. 

■ In Italy, the usual method for tlie finding of truj^t, or sub- 
toifttncous muriiroaou, called by the Italians t^urali} and in 
Latin tubera terras, - is by tying a cord to the hind Jeg of a p% 
and driving him, observing where he bggms to root. Pay, 
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Tbuo. m. <t a bod for mortar. 

Tmi'lSM.# H. fc Cfrom irue .2 A self-evident and 
imdeoiabla truth. 

iSVnini occurs in Smft’s Remarks on the RMts of the 
CSniltiaa Church, and in Bishop Berkeley’s Aldpuon. 

P^ge, Anecd, tjf the Eng. Lmg, ad ed. p. jy. 

Tauix.*^ «. s. [Dr. Johnson cites the Ital. irvUa, 
after who assigns to it the meaning of ** mulier 
sordido.” But os our word at first bod what 
Dr. Johnson calls a neutral sense, viz. diat of girl 
or wench} it probably ma^be descended from the 
Tout. droUen, gesticiuari, facetum ct Isetum se «x- 
bibere.] 

I. A girl; a lass; a wench. Obsolete. 

Arnoi^ the rest of all thefoutc 
A passii^ proper lasse, 

A whitelaur’d truUot twdt years, 

Or neere about there was : '' 

In stature passing idhtfae rest, 

A«dlaat girl Rhr hewe; ^ 

To be compar’d With toWnisb nymphs, 

So fiur she was to viewe. ^' TVierwfc. 

Be thy mirth scene; 

Heard to each swaine, scene to each iruU. 

' Woatton, M EngL Heheon, (1600.). 

Where Lady Love doth vant with garish grace, 

Her daind^vslamsels, gatlant girles, and gay, 

Inticing traiUn, Ac. * Afir./er (1610,} p.ai4. 

a. A low whore; a vagrant strum]^. 

Pm sure, I scar’d the dauphin and his trulL ^aktpeare. 
Atrsitfwho sits 

By the town walL and fiw her living knits. Dryden. 

So IMaevius, wnenhe drain’d his skull. 

To celebrate some suburb tndl; 

His similics in order set. 

And .CT’iy crambo he Gott|<hget; 

Before he could his poem' close, * 

The lovely nymph had lost hw i^pse. Suiift, 

Tru'lv. adv. [from tn/e.J 

I. According to truth; not falsely; faithfully; ho¬ 
nestly. 

Thoy thought riiey mi^t do it, not only willingly, be¬ 
cause Ui^ loved him ; and triify, beouise such indeed was the 
mind of the people ; but sa^y, because she who ruled the 
king was agr^ thereto. Sdney. 

No untruth can avail the patron long; for things most indy 
are most belioovefuily spoken. Hooker. 

a. Really; without fallacy. 

Wisdom alone is trtdy fidr. MUUm. 

Such as are efficaciously called, justified, and sanctified, while 
they live, are holy, and when they die, u. e perfectly holy. 

->.■ Pearton. 

3. Exactly; justly. 

Right reason is nothing else but the mind of man judging 
of thn^ 'truly, and os they are in themselves. Squih, 

4. Inde^: a slight affirmation, almost expletive. 

1 have not undertaken it out of any wanton jileasure in mine 
own pen; nor tru^ without often pondering widi mysdf be¬ 
forehand what censures I might incur. Wvilon. 

TRUMP.'f* n. $. [/rompr, Dutch, and bid Fr. tromba^ 
Italian. Serenius considers the word as formed|; 
from the sound.] 

I. A. trumpet; an instrument of warlike musick. 

Mfhilst say Xnmf did sound, vt dmm struck up, 
l&twordwae’er leave striking in the fidd. Skakt/peexe. 

Yetfo^ to those ychain’d in sfeqi. 

The w Aefiil trumj) of doom must thunder through the dm. 

I heard , . ^ ' 

The neighii|a.Coursen .and the soiiiert ay, 

Aad souadof fhwyw UuU seem’d to tear Uie sky. thyden. 
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Bomath this tooib an infant lies. 

To eaifii wbose'hody lent, 

Hereafter 8baQ.BKH« glorious rue. 

But not more iimocent . ■ 

When the archangel’s tnmp shall blow. 

And souls to bodies loin, , 

What crowds shell wish their lives bdow 
Had been as short as thine. We^. 

2. [Corrupted from trium^ .• Latimer, in a Christmas 
sermon, exhibited a game at cardi^ and made the 

.. acc of hearts if rtbflipA Fox. The Swedish tmsppf 
is also the winning card.] A winning card; a card 
that has particular privil^s in a game. 

Him Bastb follow’d, but his fa^ more hard, 

Gmu’d but one trump and one plcb^n card. Pope. 

Now her heart with pleasure jumps. 

She scarce remembers what is trunpi. Swift. 

3. An old game at cards. 

Wbat, Diccon ? come mpr, ye be no stroungcr: 

We be fast set at trurtm, man, hard by the fire; . 

Thou shall set on the king, if thou come a little nyer. * 

Com. of Crtmm. Gurlon’t Needle, 

4. To put to or upon the Trumps. To put to the last 
exp^ent. 

We orenowjud Mon our last/renijr; the fox is earth’d,, but 
I shall send my two terriers in after 1 ^. Dryden. 

To TRUMP.'f" T». a. [from the noun.] 

I. To win with a trump card. 

a. To impose upon, [tromper, Fr. to cheat.] 

Fortune — 

When she is pleas’d to trick or tromp mankind. 

E. Jonton, New Inn. 

He who has sunk so far below himself, as to have debased 
the governing faculties of his soul, and given up bis assent to 
an imperious domineering error, is fit mr nothing but to be 
trunped and trampled upon, to be led by the nose. 

South, Sent. iv. 362. 

3. To obtrude; to force; to obtrude follaciously. 

There is a sort of odd ill-natured men, whom neither hopes 
nor fears, frowns nor favours, can prevail upon to have any of 
the cast, beggarly, forlorn nieces or kinswomen of any lonf or 
grandee, spuitual or temporal, trumped upon them. 

South, Serm. vi. 108. 

Authors have been trumped upon us, interpolated and cor¬ 
rupted. Letae, Short MeA. with the Deists. 

4. To Trump ig>* [from tromper, Fr. to cheat.] To 
devise; to forge. 

If this book had been trumped up, every one v/ould have 
said upon its firstj^ppearance, we never heard of it before. 

*>. ; Young on Iddatr. Corrupt, i. 61. 

2 b Thump.* v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To blow a trumpet. 

And the fifthe aungel trumpide. WieSffe, Eev, ix. i. 

2. To play a trump card; to interpose aa with a trump 
card; to be an impediment. 

The envy of somepowerfuii corrival trumps in thy way, and 
holds tHth off* from thine already swallowed honour. 

Bp. Halli*Seasoa(^ Serm. p, jj. 

For all their setting their cards, and playing their mutes to 
their own adviutages of getting much for themsavet and 
friends, there was .one knave in the pack would coseht tfaar 
designs,'had trianpt its their way, if he might not share with 
them in their winning. &rA. Weldon, CourH^K.Jamestpg^. 

Tru'mpery. n. s. [tromperie^ French, a cheat] , 

1. Something fallacbuBiy splendid; something less 
value than it seems. ^ 

trugnpery in my house bring hither, - 

For state to catch theM- thieves. Shdkspetsre, Temped. 

a. Falsehood; ^^Rtjf jaJk. ^ 

j f w ia yn g into {%its Ae stoiy of the crasdon, and ddivmiig 
it wgp.ia a mystical sense, wre|q>ing it up mu^ vri^ other 
fum own tnmpefpf they have sought to ohtcitre the troth 
thereof. Jtideg^ Hist, o/lhe Wml^ 
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3. Something of no tbIw ; triflei. <;«• 

Embdoi end idiot(« crennts udMuit'- 
MrU^L'ldMk,■lulgrq^.«idl*UtheirO«iM^. AKAmjP.L. 

Anfij if enky of the head was itund widi Inll^oux, 
pricked dances, and other trmmpery of the suae nature. 

Ad^tm. 

♦ TRU'MPET. 11.J. [trompette, ft. and Dutch.] 

1. Api ioatrument of martial musick sounded by the 
breath. 

What’s the business ? . 

That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 

The sleepers of the house. , Skaktpeare. 

If any man of quality will maintun upon Edmund earl of 
Gloster^that he is a manifold traitor, let him appear by the 
third sound of the trumpet, Shidupeare, K. Lear. 

■ As disperst souldiers at the trw»per’s call, 

Haste to thdr colours all. « Cowley. 

He blew 

His trumpet, heard in Orcb since perhaps 
When Ood descended, and perhaps once more 
^ sound at general doom. The angclick blast 
.Fnlcd all the regions. Milton, P.L, 

The last loud trumpett wonderohs, sound I 
Shall throueh the rending tombs rAound, > 

And wake tlic nations under ground. . S RatoaOmon. 

Things of deep sense we may in prose Mhfofd, 

But they move more in lo% numbers tokli 
Ry the loud trumpet which our courage aids. 

We learn that sound, as well os sense, pmuades. WaUer. 

The trumpets loud clangor 
Excites us to arms. 

With shrill notes of anger, 

And mortal alarms. Dryden. 

Every man is the maker of his own fortune, and must be in 
some measure the trumpet of his fame. Taller. 

I.et the loud trumpet sound, 1 
Till the roofs all around > 

Tlie shrill echoes rebound. ) Ptpe. 

2. In military style, a trumpeter. 

He wisely desired, that a tniHfpct might be first sent for a 
pass. Clarendon, 

Among our forefathers, the enemy, when there was a king in 
the field, demanded by a trumjiet in what part he resided, diat 
tlicy might avoid firing upon the royal pavilion. Addiion. 


3. One who celebruiss; oue who praises. 

Glorious followers, who make themselves as trumpets of the 
commendation of those they follow, tunt business for want of 
secrecy, and export honour from a man, and make him a re¬ 
turn in envy. Baem. 

That great politician was pleased to have the greatest wit of 
those times in iiis interests, and to bo the inempel of his praises. 

f 7 Dryden. 

To Thu'mpet. p. a. [trmqjetter, Fr. from the noun.] 
To publish by sound of trumpet; to proclaim. 


That I did love the Moor to live with him. 

My downright vidcncqUi form my fortunes 
May trumpet to the world. Shakspeare, Othello. 

Why so tare a favour 

To Irunysc^ such good tidincs? SUkepeare. 

They went with sound of trumpet, for they did nothing but< 
publish trumpet dl the rqiroawes they could devise against 
the Irish, * Macon, War with Spain, 


Tku'mpeteb. ». f. [from IrumpeQ 
I. One who soo^s a trumpet 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blast you die city’s ear, 

Make miegte with our rattling tabourines. Sutktpeare. 

As they returned, a herald ud trumpeter from the Scots 
overtook them. Hayward. 

Their men lie leourply intrench’d in a elond. 

And a trumpeter hornet to batde sounctf tirad,. Dryden. 

An army of trumpeters would give ai strength as dilt 
confederacy tX tongue warrior^ who, Ime^hose miuMy nUi- 
ddam, oontelrt thraielvei with animadim their friends to 
iMttle. Addiun, Freeholder. 


2. One who |^laim|^ publiahefe or denounces. 

Where there .u an opinimi to be created of virtue or great' 

ness, these men are gOM trumpeters. Bacon, Ese. 

How came so ma^housands to fight, and die in the time 
rebdlion? why wer^ey deceived into it by diose spiritual 
trumpeters, who followed them with continuaf ahnmi of dm- 
nadon if they £d not venture life, fortune, and all, in that which 
diote impostors colled the cause of God. 5 oiitt. 

3. iscolopex.^ A fish. Aitmorth. 

TBt/MP£l'>FLOWEK. ». I. [&^WOflM.] A tubuloUS 

flower. MUler. 

TRu'MP£T>TONGUED.'a(^. [fuid fon^.] Hbv<> 
ing a tongue vociferous aa a trumpet. 

TBs Duncan’s virtues 

Will plead, like angels, trvmpeUlungn'd against 

The deep damnation of his takiqg ra. ^akspeare,'MaHwik. 

‘Trd'mpuke. adj. Resembling a trumpet. 

A breast of brasses d'voyed 

Infract and trumpBke. ' ' Chepman. 

7 b TRU'NCATE.+p. ir. [trunoe, LaU] To maim; 
to lop; to cut uoirt>. Thwttfesf k an heraldick 
word applied to trees. *' 

These feathers are neither paduaily lessened towards thmr 
extremides, nor rounded; wbicb are die usual terminations of 
the feathers in most birds; but they appeanas if cut off trans- 
vecsely towards dieir ends with iciisars. This ia 4 mode of ter- 
minadoD, vdiich, in the language of Natural Histmv, is called 
truncated. Dr.Shaw, MueeumZmveriaiuisn, 


TBaNCA'TiON.*f” s. [from Irwicate.'] Hie act of 
lopping or maiming. 

Decreeing judgment of death or (rtmeadoH of mmnbers. 

P^nne, Huntley’s Breuiate, &c. (1637,} p. 48. 
Some pieces^delineating nnmitar inb|in|aBties‘in tortures; 
the jiving (rtmeadon of the Tufts, &c,j,' 

&r T.Brown, Miseell. p.ao4. 

TRU'NCHEON. n. *. \tron^ Fr.] 

1. A short staff; a chib; a cu^^. 

With his trun^eon he so rudely stroke 

C^mocles twice, that tyrice him forc’d his foot revoke. Spenter. 

Set limb to limb, and thou art far the lesser; 

Thy hwd is but a finger to piy fist; 

Thy lug is a stick compared with this truncheon, S&akspeair, 
The English slew divers of them with plummets of lead ded 
to a truncheon or staff by a edrd. Hayward, 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. Dryden, 

2. A staff of command. 

The hand of Mars 

Beckon’d with fiery truncheon my retire. Shakspeare, 

No ceremony that to great ones ’longs, 

'J'he marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe, 

Become them with one half so good a grace. 

As mercy does. Shakspeare, Meas,for Meat. 

To Tru'ncheon. V, a. [from the noum] To beat 
with a truncheon. 


Captpin, thou abominable cheater! If captains were of my 
mind, dicy would truncheon you out of taking their names upon 
you tefore you earn’d them. Shakspeare, 

Truncheone'eb. ». s. [from truncheon.'] One armed , 
with a truncheon. 

I mist the meteor once, and hit that woman, who cried out, 
cMbs! when I might see from fer some forty tnauAeoneers 
draw to her snccour. Shakspeare, Hen, VIII, 


TbTRU'NDLE. p. «. [frwtrfefcr, Picard French; 
cpenbl, a bowl, Saxon.] To roll; to bowl along. 

In the four first it is heaved up by several spondees inter¬ 
mixed with proper breathing places, and at last trundles down 
in a continued line of dactyls. Addison, Sped. 

To Tbu'ndije.* p. a. To howl; to roll. 

Lfoe to the golden tripod it did pass, 

From'dih to this, dll’t came to whose it was; 

Cawar to Callus trundled it, and he „ . , , , „ 

To Maro. Lovelaee, Luc. Postk. p, 8 i, 
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ft. s. Saxon; and trem^ oM 

iDgl. trochlea, Prompt Parv. afterwards irindel, or 
Any round roUir 

Wbiaiiar th^ have not icttov^oaUllmages, candelniclu, 
JIHndfb or roHei of wax. Abp.Crmmeii'tArticktqfVitilation. 
Tru'kduebed.# See TnncKLSBEo. 
TRi/KDXJE*TAiL.’f*.». s. Hound-tail; a kind of dog. 

Dungfaill doga, trindle 4 aik. The Boke 

Avaunt )'ou cun! 

Hound or s^iel, bndi or Ijun, 

Or bobtiul tike, or triHuUe 4 aU. Shdktpeare, K. Ijear. 

TRUNK. B. 5. [fruRCK*, Lat tronc, Fr.] 

I. Tile body of a tree. 

He was , 

The ivy, whidi had hid my princely trunk, 

. And su<At my verdure out on’t. Shaktpeare, 

About the nmqr Await I wound me soon; ^ 

Tor high ftom ground the braaches would require 
Thy utmost reach. , * MUtm, P. L. 

Repine *twixt ’em all, the mantling vine 
1 >(^ round their truhkt her puiple dustos twine. Dryden. 

'Some oTthelargest trees hjiveoeedi'no lag^ than some di¬ 
minutive plants^ and yetev^ seed is a pcract plant with a 
AwaA,^ branches, and l^vet^ inclosed in a slicll. Bentley. 
4. Tlie body without the limbs of an animal. 
m charm atM venom which thqr drunk, 

Tbdr blodiwith secret ilhh jbfecteu hath, 

Being dttsed throi^ the senseless trunk. ^letuer. 

Thou brindsl mewappmess and pea^ son .Totin j 
Buthealtli, iimck,'With youthful wings is flown 
From dlls bare, wither’d frunit. Shaitpeure, Uett.IV. 

3. Hie main body of any thing; 

Hie huge trunkt of the veins mschaigc the refluent blood 
into the next adjacent trunk, and so on to the heart. Ituy. 

4. [tronc, French.3 A chest for clothes; sometimes 
a small chest coAimonly lined with paper. 

Ndthcr press, coffer, dbest, trunk, well, vault, but he hath 
an abstract for ^e reAieinbraiice of sucli placet. SluBstpeare. 

^mo odd fimtastiek.lord would' fiiin 
Ci^ in trunkt, and all my drud^ly do. Dryden. 

t^ere a young man learned to dance, there happens to 
stand an oul trunk in the room, the idea of which had so 
< mixed imelf with the turns of all his dundhs, th^ though he 
could danee excellently well, yet it was only whilst that trunk 
WU there; nor could be pi^mi well in any other place, un- 
' less that, or some such other trunk, had its due position in the 
room. Locke. 

Your poem sunk. 

And sent in quires to line a trunk.- 
If sdll you be dispos’d to rhyme. 

Go try your hand a second time. Swift. 

’The proboscis of an elephant, or other animal. 
Leviatbaattat at his gills 

‘ Draws in, ana at his trunk spouts out a sea. Milton, P. L. 
'When eld^ant ’wnst elephant did rear 
Hk tnudCf and castlci jostled in the air. 

My swm thy way to victory hud shown. Dryden. 

6 . A loBg. tube through which pellets of clay are 
bIowi|.' 

In rolls of parchment irnnkt, the mouth heii^ laid to the 
one end and me ear to the other, the sound is heard much far- 
tbw than in the open air. Bacon, If at. ITitt. 

In a shooting AwhA, the longer it M:toa«eitain limit, the 
shifter nod more forcibly the air drives the pellet. Ray. 

Jb'HiuKK. V. a. itrwieo, Lat .3 To truncate; to 
maim; to lop. Obsolete. 

'ILaigC sMeams of blood oqt of the iruakednotock 
^ like water sAeoms frean riven rock. -^tenter. 

[from ttwLI Having a trunk; 

' $he is thi^ tit with sjuong and well trwiiAd^trees. , jlowrll. 
TROirk-HOSE. Bi g,. UaiiA^eches 

formerly worn*-’ \ - ' -i 

The short sWi shbwlhy and knee 

lio6&tUwy Rnd to 'oonwMWH utk ^ 
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And frith a bolder Btiid^ and looser air, , 

Mingled men, a man thou must ^ipear,. . J>rior. 
TRu'BjyioNs. «. s. [frejgnons^ Ik.] Hie knobs or 
bunchiiip of a gun, th^bm it. on the oheekt of a 
carriage. jm Bailey. 

Tru'sion. n. s. [trudo, Lat.3 thrusting or 

pushing. 

By attraction we do not understand drawing^' pumping, 
sucking, which is really pulsicoi and trtuion. Bentley. 

TRUS& «. s. [Irousse, Fr.] 

1. A bandage by whit^ niptures are restrained from 
lapsing. 

A hernia would succeed, and the patient be pm to the Aoubic 
of wearing a truse. eHiieman, Surgery. 

2. Bundle; any thing thrust close together. 

All as a poor podlsr he did wend. 

Bearing a truu of Aifles at his back, 

As belles and babies, and glasses in his packe. Spemer. 

The rebels first won the plain at the hill’s foot by asmult, 
and then the even ground on the top, by canying up great 
truiiei of hay before them, tp dead their shot. CaTew. 

An ass was wishing for a mouthful of fresh grass to kifop 
upon, in exchange for a heartless truss of straw. L'Estrange. 

Tho ftir on* devoured a truss of sollet, and drunk a lull 
bottle to her share." Addison, SiKct. 

3. Trouse; breeches. Obsolete. 

7 'a Truss, ti. a. \Jt-ousser, Fr.3 To pack up close 
together. 

what in most English writers useth to be loose and untight, 
in this author, is well grounded, finely framed, and strongly 
trussed up together. Spenser. 

Some of uicm send the Scriptures before, truss up liag and 
baggage, make themselves in a readiness, that they may fly 
from city to city. Hooker. 

'You might have trussed him and all Ills apparel into on ccl- 
dtin. SfiMspeare, Sea. IV. 

TRUST. 4. s. [traust, Runick.3 

1. Confidence^ reliance on another. 

What a fool is honesty! and trust, his sworn brother, a very 
simple gentleman. Shakspeare. 

My tuislurlunes may be of use to credulous maids, never to 
put too much trust in deceitful men. Swifl. 

2. Charge received in confidence. 

Expect no more iirom servants than is just. 

Reward them well if they observe their trust. Denham. 

In my wretched case ’twill be more just 
Not to nave proims’d, than deceive your trust. Dryihn. 

ThoK servauA may be called to ah account wbc have broken 
thdr trust. Dttwnanl. 

3. Confident t^nion of any event. 

Ills trust was with the Eternal to be deemed 
Equal in strength. MilUm, P, L. 

4. Credit given without examination. 

Most take things uixm trust, and misemploy their assent by 
lazily enslaving their minds to tiie dictates'of others. Locke. 

5. Credit on promise of payment. 

£1^ such is time, who takes on trust ^ 

Our youth, our joys, our all we have. 

And pays us tot with age and dust. 

6 . Something committed to one's Ikith. 

.They cannot^see all with their own eyes; 

ndt many great trusts to their ministers, w 
Thou tho sooner 

Temptation found’st, or over potent charms, 

To violate the sacred trust of silence . 

Oeposited within thee. _ _,_ 

Our taking of a trust dHh not engage us to disobn- our 
Lord, or do evil thing. Xddeuiell. 

7. Deposit; i|^hing committ^.'^j^hprge, Of which 

^Recount be given, -‘y- , ^ v 

'' "l^togh ihR^rantages one man poiteiieH’iepn’Ilun an- 
other, may be eriled bis property with iei|^' to men, 
.. ypt witii respect tp God they are ofily a Atufc ' " 


Ralegh. 

they must eom- 
' . Bacon. 


^illM, S. A. 
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8. Confidence in Happened honttrtjr, " 

Behold, I commit my daughter unto thee of ^ied« tnui ; 
wbeMtere ^ not entieat her evil. TU. x. la. 

9. State of him to whom'iometlB^ is entrasted. 

I serve Ihm truly, that will put me in truH. 

Shahtpeare, K. Lear. 
Being transplanted out of hit cold barren diocese he was left 
in that great truit with the king. Clarendon. 

To Teust. V. a. -[from the noun .3 

1. To place conMence in; to confide in. 
rd be tom in pieces ero Fd imst -a woman 

With wind. • B. Jonton. 

2. To believe.; to credit 

Give me your hand: tnul me you look well. Shakipeare. 

n. To admit in confidence to the power over any 
thing. 

When you lie down, with a short prayer commit yourself 
into the hands of your faithful Creator; andwRen you have 
done, truet him with yourself as you must do when you are 
dyin^ Bp, Tapior. 

4f To commit witli confidence. 

Give me good fame, ye pow’rs, and make roc just, 

This imicli the rogue to puhlick ears will trmt: v 
In private then: — When wilt thou, mighty Jove, 

My wintUhy uncle from this world remove? Drpden. 

Whom with your power and fortune, Sir, you Irutl, 

Mow to su8{)ect is vain. Bryden. 

5. Tu venture confidently. 

Fool’d by thee to fruit thee from my nde. Milton, P.L. 

6 . To sell u}ion credit. 

To Trust, r, n. 

1. To be confident of something future. 

1 trutt to come unto you, and speak face to &ce. a ./oAn. 
From this grave, this dust. 

My Aod shall raise me up 1 trutl. Ralcg/i. 

Whom 1 fruited to be my Mend, all I had was in his power, 
and by God’s blessing I was never deceived in my trust. Fii. 

2 . To have confidence; to rely; to dqiorid without 
doubt. 

The isles shall wait upon me, and on mine arm shall thqr 
IrWit. ha. li. 5. 

Tile Lord is a bud hir to all that fnat in him. 2 Sam. xxii. 
Sin never shall hurt them more who rightly fruit 
In this his satis&ction. Mdlun, P. L. 

3. To be credulous; to be won to confidence. 

Well you may fear too far 

——- Safer than trmt too Ear. Skakt2)ettrc. 

4. To expect. 

The simplicity of the goat shews u< wliat'^ honest man is to 
tnut to that keeps a knave coinjumy. L'Eitrangr. 

Teustf/e. n. s. [from trust,'} 

1. One entrusted with any thing. 

Havinganade choice of such a ronftssor that you may fruit 
your soul with, sincerely, open your heart to him, and look 
upon him only as he is a tfmtee from God, commissioned by 
him as his ministerial dqiuty, to hear, judge, and abstdve you. 

Bp, Taphr, Guide to a Penitent, 

2, One to whom something is committed for the use 
and behoof of another. 

You are not the trmleet ofwe publick liberty: and if you 
have not right mperirion in a crowd, much less to interineudle 
ill the managei^t of affiiirs. Dt^cn. 

Tru'ster. n. s. [fixim trud.} One who trusts. 

Nor shall you ^ mine ear that violence. 

To make it tmtter of your own report 

Against yourself * Shakipeare, Hamlet,'' 

Tru'stily.# ado, £from trusty.} honestly; faith¬ 
fully; with fidelity. , ' ’ 

He ^d trit&y in the name of Jesu.* tWfffe, Ach, hi. 29. 

I^us having ner restored 
As he had vow'd, some imaU ooncuuiahce 
. He there did make. . Spetuer, F. Q. vi. iii. 19. 
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Tttu'siYjrEss. «. s. (Trorn trust.'} Honesty; fiddity;. 
fidthfulness. 

If the good qiudJttei'' which lie dispersed among other crea¬ 
tures, innocence in af Sheep, trusUneii in a dog, ore ringly so 
commendable, how excellent is the mind, wbicdi ennobles 
into virtues! Grew, Coimol. 

TRu'sTLESs.'f’ tuH. [from trust.} Vlnfaithful; uncon¬ 
stant ; not to be trusted. A word cl^nt, but out 
of use, Dr. Johnson says, dting only Spenser. 
But I doubt its being ob^lete. 

I liehcld this fickle iruitlest state. 

Of vain world's gloiy, flirting to and fiw. Spentcr. 

The trtuUeu wings of false desire, Shakipeare, Fen. and Ad, 
Soma clime aloft by iruiUcite treachcrie. 

Mir. for Mag, p. 304. 

Teo'sty. a^. [from trusU} 

1. Honest; foidifal; true; fit to be trusted. 

This dastard, at the battle of Poicti^ 

Before we met; or that a stroke was given. 

Like to a trusiv ^irc^ did run away., ^ Shakipeare, 
Iliiiiriiii^Bervaat 

Shall pass between lit. Shai^ware.K.Lear. 

He removeth away the speech of the lnulp,md taketh away 
the understanding of die aged. /afi,xiLs 6 . 

Giiyomar his truitp slave has sent. Drpden, Ind.Emp. 
These prodigious treasures, which flowed in to he buried 

under ground by the hands of hk most truBp slaips. Adifiioa. 

2. Strongiistout; such as will not fitil. 

WheiMie saw no power might prevail. 

His truitp sword he called to his aid. Speiuer, 

The nmghing steeds are to the chariot ^’d, 

The truilp wcapdn sits on ev’ry ride. piyden, Mn, 

TRUTH.'f’«. s. [epeo}i 5 e, Sax. veraciti|B, fides data, 
foedus; triggox, M. Goth, pactom, foedus; truglhf 
Ciiubr. fides; trigd, Icel. fiaelitas. Hence we find 
in our old language: for, truth, as in 

Huloct’s Dkt Junius, WBditer,4and Serenius, 
have referred th^ substantives to me verbs Jratom, 
id! Goth, tro, 8a. Goth, trua, IceL tpeopian, Sax* 
to trust; to believe. After them, at a long interval, 
Mr. Horne Tooke appears, deducing itvth from 
trawan or tpeopian; saying that “it is the''third 
person singular of the indicative trow, and was fiir- 
mcrly written trmelh, trowth, trouth, and troth ; and 
means (aliquid, dny thing, something,) that which 
one trmxth, i. e. thibketh, or finmy bclieveth.” 
Div. of Purl. ii. 408. — Truth, so defined by ‘ 
Mr. Tcxike, seems to accord with what a “ cor* 
rupt politician” of old is made to of it in. a 
celebrated Discourse by Warburton’,^, “ You tell 
me, says he, [meaning* Pilate,] of mOh a word 
in the mouth of every sectary, who all oj^ee' to 
give that name to their amt opinions!” Mr.Tooke’s 
opinions are therefore tendered in some paradoxi¬ 
cal assertions respecting truths which leih^ how¬ 
ever, only to wretched conclusions, and cause us 
to execrate etymology employed in aid pf the most 
reprehensible purposes. Nor tan we mudi admire 
die complacent irony, with which a puny follower 
of Mr. Tooke has informed us, that Dr. Johnson 
has defined “ truth as the contrary to falsehood, 
witli seven or eight other explanations equally 
good !” The critick should have better explained 
either moral or physical truth by qualiti® and cir¬ 
cumstances, before he heedlessly pronounced what 
he had so idly trowed or thought.”] 

1. The contrary to folsehood; conformty of notions 
to dyngs. 
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ma^, 

^TIm^ men tue pubetoent st tfie jrear of tinc<^ seven ii ao> 

, ^nt^aitunetuutnili. . Browu. 

renuanro^ords, impregnM 

With reason to her seeming and with trtUh. JUiAon, P, L. 

^is clue leads them through the mizmaze of opinions and 
authors to tfuth and pertainty. Locke. 

2. Confomiity of words to thoughts. 

Shall rndA fail to keqiher word? Milion. 

TnUk is the joining, or sq)arating of signs, ns the things dg- 
nified agree or disagree. Locke. 

3. Purity from falsiehood. 

So young and true. 

•>—- Let it be so, thy truth then be thy dower. Shakipeare. 

4. Right opinion. 

Bnt, selMevoted from the prime of youth 
To life sequester'd, and ascetic truth, 

With fasting mortified, worn oat with tears. 

And bent Iwneath the load oi seventy years. Harle, 

5. Fkfenty; ^nstam^. 

I’ll follow this good man, and |o with you; 

And, having swqm trcAh, arer will be true. 

Shaktpeare, Tw. ^ight. 
ThOtboughts of past pleasure and truth. 

The b<^ of all blessings below. Stmg.. 

6. Henei^^ virtue. 

The money I tender for him in the court; 

. If this srifl not suffice, it must appear, * 

That malice bean down traM. Shahyaeare. 

7. It is used Bometimes by way of concession. 

She smd; Truth, Lord: yet the dogs eat the enmibs which 
ftll. St. Matth. XV. a;. 

8. Exactness'; conformity to rule. 

Ploughs to go true, depend much upon the truth of the iron 
work. MorUmer, Ilutbandry. 

9. Reality; real state of thin^ 

It being agaiift the tnUh of Chrirt’s natural body, to be at 
<me tim^n more places than one. 

Xuir. End of Communion Off. Comm. Prayer. 

. There are innumerable truiht with which wc arc wholly un¬ 
acquainted. Beattie. 

XO. QTa TauTB, or i« Tautr. In reality. 

Of a truth, Lor^ the kings of Assyria have destroyed the 
■ namns. a Kingt, xix. 17. 

Jn truth, what should any praym*, framed to the minuter’s 
- hand, reqmre, but only so to be read gs beboveth ? Hooker. 

Tru'thful.* a^. itnith Full of truth. 

Hml, trewe, trouthfuB, and tretable! 

Hymn to the yirgin Mary, H'ortoii, Hut. E. P. i. 314. 
I profess to be as accurate as I can, and ns truthful ns the 
eharaeter of nu records will allow. 

■ Beringttm, hheiU, Pref. p. 16. 

Trd'thi.esb.'W a^. {truth and Im.] Wjuiting truth; 

. fiMthless; wanting reality. 

A. baMle so bloodless seemra as trutUeu. i 

FuiUr, Udy Wor, p. 874. 
I call her ? Iruthlcu woman. 

Btaum, and FL Lawi of Candy, 
Like^hMIm dreams, so are nw joys expir'd.. 

Le Prinee d'dmour, Coll, of Poemt, (i<6o,) p. lit. 

Taotina'tiOM. w. s. {irutina, Latin.] The act of 
weighing; examhtttion bjr the scale. 

JMia may nnitake if. they disti^ish not the sense of levity 
unto^hemselves, and in regard oru«.scale or decision of tru- 
^ tnaliom Broum, Vutg. Err, 

2b TRY. 0.0. [frier, French.] j, 

I. Yi>^«iEftmine; to make experiment of. 

; iiime among yon have boheld me fighting, 

,,/^ome try upon youttelvcs ndq^t you hove seen me. Mbyware. 
TttU*— He aanaht lie a pipect man, . 

formenq t»«f and tut^d u the world. SkAipeare._^ 

The shot the;Mr try werffibMUid^e mouth tatte 
Liaentious, : ' ^ *S. 


Mdl^. 
*• Btyden. 

Dryden. 


Skaktpeare. 

jDryde%t, 

u 

Jamet, i. 3. 
Milion, P.L. 
hlihon, P.L. 

Milton, P. L. 


Soft. 

make 


T UR 

а. To experience; to emy; to have knowled^ or 

experi ence of. f 

Thou kaow’ft only good; but evil bast not t^d. 

Some to far Oaxis mall be sold, ' 

Or ^ the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold. 

me the rocks of Spylla yon have try'd, 

Th’ inhuman Cyclops, and bis den defy’d] 

What greater ills hereafter can you bear? 

3. To examine as a judge. 

4. To bring befenre a judicial tribunal 

5. To bring to a decuipu, with ouf emphadcal 
Nicanor,^caring of.idlmr courageousuess to fight frr th«r 

country, durst not try the matter by the sword, a Mac. xiv. 
I’ll try it Old, and give no quarter. Dryden, Don SebaX. 

б . To act on ns a test. 

The fire sev’n times/riM this; J 

Sev’n times tried that judgement is, > 

Wiiich did never chuse amiss. 3 

Sure he %ho first the passage try’d "i 
In harden’d oak his heart did hide, > 

And ribs of iron arm’d his side. } 

7. To bring as to a test. 

The ttyiug of yoiir faith worketh patience. 

They open to,4:hem8e1vcs at lengththe way 
Ifr hither, under long obedience try’d. 

8. To essay; to atteo^ 

Let us try adventurous work. 

9. To purity; to refine. 

After life 

Try’d in shan> tribulation, and refin’d 
By faith and laithfiil works. 

10. To use as means. 

To ease her cares the force of sleep she triei. 

Still wakes her mind, though slumbers seal her eyes. 

2 b Try. u. r. To endeavour; to attempt; to 
essay. * 

He first deceas’d, she for a little ity’d 
To live without him, lik’d it not, and dy’d. tVidtoii. 

Vp and try. . Woolaiton. 

TUB. R. s. {iMe, tubbe, Dutch.] 

1. A large open vessel of wood. 

In the East Indies, if you set a tub of water open in a room 
where cloves are kept, it will be drawn diy in. twenty-four 
hours. _ Bacon, Hat. Hut. 

[They] fetch their precepts from the Cynick tub, 

Milton, Comut. 

Skilful coopers hocm their tube 

With Lydian and witn Phrygian dubs. ^ Hudibrat, 

2. A state of salivation; so called, because the patient 
was formerly sweated in a tub. 

Season tiic slaves 

For tub! and baths, bring down the rose-cheek’d youth 
To the lui-fast, and the diet. Shaktpeare, Tmum, 

Tube. r. s. {tube, Fr. tidm, Latin.] A 
siphon ; a long hollow body. 

^ere bellowing engines with thqir fiery inSes 
Dispers’d ethereal forms, and down they fell. . 

A spot like whidh astronomer ' T'. 

• Ilirough hu,^laz’d optick iuhe yet never saw. TP. L. 

This bestawp part of it o|tt at thaiAurfaeb of the ear&, the 
ren'through the (Hies and vmsals of die vcgqt^ria? thereon. 

,TuTOncLE. ijt. s. {tiAereule,, Fr.' tnberadum, 
Latin.] A small swelling or excrescence on the 
body; a pimple. 

By what degrees the iuherdet arise. 

How slow, or quick, they ripen into size. ‘ " Setoell, 

A consunmtion eif ahe lungs, withdut on ulceration, arrive 
tbrot^ a schirmsity, or a crude liikeNte. ‘ Harvey. 

Ttf^BEAflllE. Rkfr A flower. , > ' 

The lialks of tuherote runiqi fiiiur ftet high, awr#4W less; 
the eommoiMMqrof plantiag them is iapota m Mksdf, ifi good 
esfth. ’ . Aforlmer, Hudmdry. 


pipe; 


Boscommon, 
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Tu'bcrous. a^j. IttAef-eust Fr. from tubet't Latin.] 
Having prominent knots or excrescen^. 

Parts of tuberoui haemaUue ihe^sereral varieties in the crusts, 
striature, and constitution of the body. Woodward, 

Tu'bulab. a4j> [from Hdntlus, Latin.]_ Resembling 
a pipe or trunk; consisting of a pipe: long and 
holl low; fistular. 

He hath a tubular or pipe-like, knout, resembling that of the 
hippocampus or borso^sn. Grew, Mat. 

Tu'buiated. *>.flu^V [from tubtdus, Lat.] Fistular; 
Tu'bulous. \ longitudinally hollow. 

The teeth m vipers are tubulated for the conves-ance of the 
poison into the wound they make; but their hoilowness doth 
not reach to the top of the tooth. JDerham, Phytko^Theol. 

TUBULE. «. s. {tubulus, Lat] A small jkipe, or 
fi^ulnr body. 

As the ludus Helmontii, and the other nodules, have ia them 
Bca-shclls that were incoiporated with them durins the time of 
thmr formation at the deluge, so these stones bad tlirn incor¬ 
porated with them eikaceoiis tubtJei related to the siphunculi 
or rather the vermiculi marini. Woodward on FomiUx. 

Tuch.# ». s. A kind of marble. See the fifth sense 
of Touch. 

Several parts of it were as bright and splendent as turb. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 143. 

TUCK.*!* «.A. [_tweca„ Welsh, a knife; esloCf French; 
stoeco, Italian.] 

1. A long parrow sword. 

If he by chance escape your venom’d tuck. 

Our purpose may hold there. ■ Skaktpeare, Hamlet. 

The Batavians running in upon them, with their long tuckt, 
thrusting at the &cc, had made good riddance of them. 

Milton, Hitt, of Eng. B. a. 
These being prim’d, with force he labour’d 
To free bis sword flrom retentive scubl'ard ; 

And after many a painful pluck, * 

From rusty durance he had’d tuck, JIudibras. 

2. A kind of net. [Blekingo-Goth. lacker, triplex 
nete piscatorlum. Serenius.] 

The tuck is narrower meashed, and therefore scarce lawful 
with a long bunt in the midst Carew. 

3. A kind of fold, [from the verb]. 

4. A sort of puli ; a kind of lugging. {Ittcken, Teut. 
to strike.] 

If he was dull, nothing was given to him but salted drink, or 
salt put in coll^ beet, with tucl'rto boot. 

Life of 4 . Wood, p. 46. 
I'o Tuck. v. a. [fi-om lucken, German, to press. 
Skinner.] 

I. To gather into a narrower compass; to crush 
together; tp binder from spreading. 

She tucked up her . vestments, like a Spartan virgin, and 
marched directly forwards to the utmost summit of die pro¬ 
montory, Addison. 


The sex, at the some time they are letting 4 own their stays, 
are tudny^w their pHiticoats, which grow mdrter and shorter 

Additnn, Guardian. 

The foiinnkg age of females first tucked up tlicir g^ynents 
to the elbows, and exposed their arms to the air, Aiditon. 

Dick adept! tuck bock thy hair. 

And 1 will pour into tiiy ear. Prior. 

2. To indose, by tucking clothes round. 

Mdce his after diflteent iashions, that he may not feel 
evenr little change, who is not to have Ids maid alwajMi to lay 
all things in print nnd tuck lum in worm, ^focke on EMKgfion. 

To T^ck. V. ft. To coDtraet. A bad word. 

Ao-vdanr dsKhaiging n nasty thin ichor, the e^ies tuck in, 
and growing tkinnM and hard, give it the name of a enlloiM 
nicer. Skarp, Sutgert/. 

rot. V, 


Tu'cniii ». t. A niiftll piece of linen that shadeii 
the brea^ of woraem 

A femala ornament by some called a tucker, and by others 
the neck^dace, being a slip Of fine liii|^ or muslin, used to 
run in a small kind of ruffle round the ^permost vem of the 
stays. Additag, Guardian. 


stays. „ Adrian, Guardian. 

Tu'cket, or TVire/.# n.s. {tocchettU ltd. minced meat, 
collops, &c. Florio; tucetum, low Lat. jus crossomf 
in quo bubula caro eonditur.” Du Cange.] 

1. A steak; a collop. 

Neither will the piuse and leeks, Lavinian sausages, the 
Cisalpine tucets or gobbets of condited bull’s flrah, minister 
suck delicate spirits to the thinkiin man. 

Bp, Tai/lor, Serm. (1653,) p. SIX. 

2. [toccata, Ital.] A kind of flourish or prelude on 
a trumpet. 

(A tucket sounds— 

Your husband Is at hand, I hear his trumpet. 

SAaiipeare, Otkelto. 

Tu'cKETsoKANCE.'f' ti. s. Die sount^f die tuckcU 

Let the tnunpati sound, . 

The lucketionauce and the uoteto mount.^ Skaktpeare, Sen. V. 

Tu'el. n. s. [tuyeati, French.] Die anus. Skinmr, 

Tu‘ESDAy.'f' 71 . s. [tue]^2, Saxon; cu, eip^ i^axon, 
is Mars. Some refer it to Tmsco, a SaxPn deity, 
to whom it has been thought that this day was 
dedicated. Stto Verstegan, ch. 1.] The third day 
of the week. 

Tofta'ffaty. m. s. [from tt^ed and tajbtjf.'} A villous 
kind of silk.’ * 

His dotbes were strange, though coarse, and black, though 
bare: 

Sleeveless his jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet: but it was now, so much ground was seen. 

Become lufft^tp. Donne. 

TUFT.-f" n. s. [tt^e, old French, toufie, faouppo, 
couronne, &c.” Roquefort. But sec Lyc, ed. 
Manning, Sax. ISuim, ** germen, irons, inde forsan 
nostra /^.”] 

1. A number of threads or ribbands, flowery leaves, 
or any small bodies joined together. 

Upon sweet brier, a fine trfl or brush of moss of divers 
colours, you shall ever find full of iriiite worms. Bacon, 

It is notorious for its goatish smell, and tuflt not unlike the 
beard of that animal. More i^auut Atkeim. 

A tuft of daisies on a flowciy lea. Drtfdeu. 

Near a living stream their mansion place * 

Edg’d round witli moss and tifU of matted grass. Drpden. 

The male among Inrds oftm appears in. a crest, comb, a 
trfl of feathers, or a natural little plume, erCcted like a pinnade 
on the top of thcAcad. Additon, Speet. 

2. A cluster; a plump. 

Going a little aside into the wood, where many times l^rc 
site delighted to walk, her eyes were saluted with a of 
times so close set together, as with the shade the moon gave 
through it, it might breed a fearful kind of devotion to Uxik 


upon it. ' Sidney. 

My house is at the tuft of olives hard by. Sbakepeare. 
An island lie 

Girt with th’ unmeasur’d sea; and is so ni^ 

I'hat in the midst I saw the smoke arisen 

Throi^i tuflt of trees. Chapman. 

With hi^ woods the hills were crowli’d; 

With IrfU the valleys, and each fountain side, ' 

With borders long die rivers. Milton, P. L. 

Under n tuft of shade, that on a green 
Stood wliisp’rinc soft, by a iresh fountain side 
ITiey sat them w>wn. Milton, P. L. 

To 'I^rr.'l' V. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To separate into tufta; or little dusters. ITiis 
seems to be the meaning. But it is not noticed 
iu 0 r. Johnson’s or other dictionaries. 
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Chapman. 


MUton, P. L. 


Milton, P. L. 



TUG 


T U W 


TIm Jabounnc hunter the thiclw unbarbed groundi. 
Where harbor'’d is the hai^ . Drayton, PotytA, 4 ^ ti- 

a. To ddom with a tuf); In use at least a centiuy 
.before Thomson’s time.' Sheriaood. 

Sit bmeath the shade 

Of solemn oaks, that the swelling mounts, , 

Thrown graceful round. ^ Thornton, Spring. 

TuVped.'^ adj. [from Growing in tufts or 

clusters. 

There does a sable cloud 
Turn fortli her silver lining on the night, 

And cast a gleam over this tf^ed grove. SdSUm, Comut. 

Towers and battlements it secs, 

Bosom’d high in tufted trees. 

Where perhaps some beauty lies 

The cynosure of ndghbounng t^es. Milton, L’Alf. 

Light and useless are the tt^ed feathers upon the cane; 
evaiy wind can play with it, and abuse it. Jip. Taylor, Serm. 14. 

’Utidat the desert fruitful fields arise, 

That crown’d with fttfied trees and springing com, 

Lihe ifOSiiiBnt isles the sable waste adorn. Pope. 

Tu'jrrtfc'jj*. [from lu/i.'} Adorned with tufts; 
growing in tufta-i 

The Snvans that about the neighbouring woods did dwell, 
Both if the tu/fy frith and in the mossy fell. 

Drayton, Potyolb. S. r 7. 
Where tufty daisies nod at every gale. 

Hruwne, JirU. Pott, B. i. S. 5. 
Let me strip thee of thy Itfty coat. 

Spread thy ambrosial stores. Thornton, Summer. 

To TUG. V. a. [tipm, ceoson, Saxon.] 

1. To pull with stretigth long continued in the utmost 
exertioD; ^ draw. 

No more (ug one another thus, nor moil yourselves; 
receive' 

Prise- equal ; conquests crown yc both: the lists to otiiers 
. leave. Chajman, lUad. 

These two massy pillars 
With horrible confusiou to und fro 
He lugifd, he shook, till down they'came, and drew 
Upon we heads of all that sat beneath, 

Tne whole roof after them, with burst of thunder. 

Milton, S. A, 

Take pains the genuine meaning to explore. 

There sweat, there strain, teg the lalwrious oar. Rotemmm. 

2. Tb pull; to pluck. 

Priest, beware thy beard; 

I mean to it, wid to cuff you soundly. Shahspeare, Hen, VI, 
There Icanng him to his repose 
Secured from the pursuit of toes, 

* And wanting nothing biit a song. 

And a well tun’d theorbo hung 
Upon a bough, to ease the pain 

His tug^d cars sufier'd, with a strain. - JIadibras. 

7 b Toe. V.H. ‘k 


'I, To pull; to draw. 

Tbe meaner sort will tug lustily at one oar. Saudyt. 

ITbere is tugging and pulling this way and that way. More. 
„ Thus galley-slaves tug willing at tlieur oar, ) 

Cotftent tp work in prospect of the shore; > 

But would not work at ml, if not constrain’d before. } 

Dryden. 

We have been ti^ging a great while ngainst the stream, and 
have almost weathered our point; a stretch or two more wiU 
do the work; but if iastead of that we slat&en our arms, ana 
drop our oars, we shall be hurried back to the place from 
whence Ste set out. ; ’ Addison on the War. 

2 . To J^four; to contend; to struggle. 

# Cast your good counsels 

NU isiofli let myMlf and fortune 
e time to come. Skahgxfare, Wint, Tale. 

is black and full of blood. 


PRiwnds sdii^ ifopla^d, as one that graspt . " ^ 
And fttfg'dfrsrlifr.' * ' Shakspeare, 



coHEtant pertinacy. 


Go nowy wid; w^dgring drug 
Bait thy dinaic. and wldle wey tug. 

Thou to maintain the ern^ st^, , . .r 

Spend die daw treasura m |hy life. CrpAiaw. 

Tug, n.s. [from Ae vclb.]. performed w!^ die 

utmost effort. * , 

Downward by thh feet ha drew 
The trembling dastard: at the tvg he falls. 

Vast ruins come along, rent from the smoking trails. Dtyden. 

Tu'GGEB.-f- n.s. [from One that bigs or pulls 

hard. Shenoood. 

Tu'oGiNOiY. 4 k adv. [from Totug."^ With difficulty. 

' ' Baikj/. 

Tui'TiON.-f- n.s. [fKiVion, old French; tuitio, from 
tueoTf Lat] Guardianship; superintendent care; 
care of a guardian or tutor. 

A folly for a man of wisdom to put himself under the 
tuifion of a beast. Sidney. 

They forcibly endeavour to east the churches, undw my 
care and tuition, into the moulds they have fashioned to their 
designs. JUng Charles, 

ir government depends upon religion, this shews the pesti- 
leniio! design of those that attempCUo disjoin the civil and 
ecclesiosticiu interests, setting the lutta wholly out of the ttdtion 
of the former. South, Serm. 

When so much true Hfb is put into them, freely talk with 
them about what most delights them, that they may perceive 
that those under whose tuition they are, arc liot enemies to 
their satisfaction. Locke. 

TU'LIP. n.s. \tuUpe, Fr. tulipa, Lat.] A flower. 

The properties of a good tulip are, 1. It should 
have a tall stem. 2. The flower shiiuhl consist of 
six leaves, three within, and three .Without, the 
former being larger than the lattcar. 3. Their 
bottom should be proportioned to their top; their 
upper part should be rounded offj and not tenniiiato 
in a point. 4. The leaves when opened dionld 
neither turn inward nor bend outward, but ratlier 
stand erect;'the flower should be of a middling 
size, neither over large nor too small. 5. The 
stripes should be small and regular, arising'quite 
from the bottom of the flower. The chives should 


not l»e yellow, but of a browm colour. They arc 
generally divided into three classes, viz. prsecoces, 
or early flowers; medias, or middling flowers; and 
serotines, or late flowers. The curly blowing tvilips 
arc nut near so fair, nor rise hidt so high as the 
late ones, but are chiefly valued for appeariiw so 
early in the spring. hpller. 

The tid^ opens with the Hung, and shuts with the setting 
sun. DakewUl. 

Why tulips of one colour produce some of another, and 
running tlmo’ all, still escape a blue. Rrbum, Tulg. Err. 

Tu'liptuee.'I* n. s. A tree. Dr. Johnson.—It grows 
in North America, and was called Hdipi/hte, be¬ 
cause the„ahape of its flotvers in some 
reseiflblc' 4 ;tulip. v . Mdson. 

Ttie tnliptree, that bears its dowers aloft. Anonymous. 

Tp V. n. {tomber, Fr. tomf/ielent Dutch; 

' • tmtdmlare, Ital. tumbian, S«con; fton/o, Swedish; 
tmmeln. Germ. Wachter refers the word to the 


old Germ, dumen, vertere, eifeumogere.] ■ 

I. To 'fall; to come suddenly and violent^ <to the 
ground. 

7 ».‘ Thougl^fhe treasure , - 
Of nttnre’s gennids tumble all togetltitr,'^ 

AnswMTtne. ... , SUlk^rc. 

To stand ocwalk, tb use or tumble. 

As matter am as motion jumble. . Ptior. 





Sityphui Kft> his ib^oe hiB; «Wdi carried to thh top, 
i^inmediately to toe bottoo. ■ t AdStoa. 

2. To fell in great quantitiii^iultiwualy. 

tmiea riches come to fee eotme of fehoitance and tnta- 
nents, th^ come hniMMi upon a tnaitg Xacon, 

3. To roll about # 

I saw at fee bottom of one tree a eentleman bound with 
manv sorters hand and foot, 10 ns well he might tumble and 
toss. 

Olb'ster stumbled, and in thliiag struck me 
Into fee tuiMttg billows of fee main. Sha/apeare, Rick, III. 

4. To play tridta by various librtitions of the body. 

Reform ow sense, and leach fee men t’obuy; 

They’ll leave fear tumbling, if you lead fee way. Rowe. 

To Tu'MBtE. ». ff. * 

1, To turn over,' to throw about by way of examin¬ 
ation. 

When it came to the ears of Maximilian, and Imniling it 
over and over in his tliuuelits, that be should at one blow be 
defeated of fee marriage of bis daughter and his own, he lost 
all patience. Bacon, Hen, VII, 

A man b3| tumbling his thoughts, and forming them into ex¬ 
pressions, gives them a new fermentation, which works them 
into a finer body. * CiJker on Pride. 

They tumbled ail their little quivers o’er. 

To chose propitious sliafts. , Prior. 

2. To throw by chance or violence. 

The mind often sets itself on work in search of some ludden 
ideas; though sometimes they arc roused and tumbled out of 
their dark cells into open day-light by some turbulent passions. 

Locke. 


3. To throw down. 

Wilt feou^dm bo liiunmering trcachei}'. 

To tumble down thy husband and thyself. 

From top of honour to disgrace’s feet ? Shaitf)eare. 

King Lycuigus, while he fought in vaiu, 

His friends to free, was lumUrd on the plain. _ Hiydmt. 

If a greater force than his holds him fast| or tumblei him 
down, be is no longer free. Locke, 

Tu'mble. n. s. [from the verb."] A fall. 

A country-fellow^got an unlucky lur/ii/c from a tree: why, 
says a passenger, I could have taught yon a way to climb, and 
never hurt yourself with a fall. L'Eitrange, 

IVmuleu.'T n. s. [from tumble.'] 

1. One who shews postures by various contortions of 
body, or feats of activity. 

What strange agility and activeness do common tunAlere and 
dancers on fee rope attain to by exerdsc? Wilkiut. 

Nic. bouDced up with a spring equal to feat of the nimblest 
tumblert or rope-dancers. Arbathnof. 

Never by tumbler thro’ the hoops was shown. 

Such skill ID passing all, and touching none. Pope, 

2. A large drinking gloss. 

3. A particular siH'cics of pigeon. 

4. A sort of dog. 

Hie tumbler and lurcher ought to be reckoned by thom- 
seives. Swan, Spec, Mundi, ch. 9. ^ i. 

Tu'MHRBi.'f’ ».». [tumeirl, old Fr. tombereau, mo¬ 
dem.] A dungcart. 

Twiifeow once endaii, get tunnel and man. 


And comp& that fellow as soon as ye can. Tutter. 

My coipi is in a tumbril laid, among . 

The filth and ordure, and inclos’d wife dung; "S 

That cart arrest, and raise a common cry, 

For aacrrd hunger of my gold I die. Hryden. 

What shall I do wife this beastly tumbril ? go lie down and 
ilm, you sot. Cb^civ. 

' He sometimes rode in an open tumbril. Tatler. 

Tomefa'ction. ». s, [tun^aetiot Lat.] Swelling' 
The common signs a^ elll^ of weak fil^, are prieness, a 
weak pttlie, tumfa^oM in fee whole body. Muthnot. 

ToTtT'MEFY. p.''a. Lat] ,To swell; to 


make to swell. 


TUM 

I three small canaticks triangular about fee tmjfled 
jefaifc ^ . Wiieman,8urBety. 

A consumptiiipi actiMly bg^ it when some parti m the 
luim ere knotted and tumefied, BMcmore. 

A fleshy excrescence, exceeding hdrd and lumHied, supposed 
to demand extirpation. Aarp, l&rgery. 

Ti/mio. a^, Itumidits, Lat] 

i: Swelling; pu£^ up. 

3. Protuberant; raised above the level 

So high as heav’d the tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 

Capacious bed of waters. MUion, P. L. 

3. Pom[>ous; boastful; pu%; falsely sublime. 

Tliengh such expressions may seem tumid and aspiring; 
cannot I scruple to use seeming hyperboles in mennoning feli¬ 
cities, which moke fee highest ^perboles but seeming ones. 

Tu'morocs. adj. [from tumour.] 

1. Swelling; protuberant 

Who ever saw any cy^ss or pine, small bdow and sibove, 
and tumorous in fee mumie, unless some diseased pliai? 

WMon. 

3 . Fastuous; vainly pompous; falsely majpifiooit 

According to their subject, these stiles vaiy; ^ thfd which 
is high and lofty, declaring excellent matter, becomes vast and 
tumorous, speaking of petty and inferior things. B,Jwuoh. 

'Ills limbs were rather sturdy than dainty, sublime and almost 
tumorous in his looks and gestures. WoUon, 

TU'MOUR.'f' u.s, [iMiBof, Lat] 

I. A morbid swelling. 

Tumour is a disease, in which fee parts recede firom feeir 
natural state by an undue encreasc of their bigness, 

Wiseman. 

Having dissected this swelling vice, and seen wW it is feat 
feeds the tumour, if fee disease to founded in pride, the abating 
feat is the most natural remedy. Gov. uf the 1 \tngue. 

The formation of knots and tumours in any part of fee body, 
external or intnnal, that degenerate at lengtti into an nicer, 
arises from this, feat some parts of fee blood becoming by thrir 
size or fimre disproportioned to the small vrinding cfaannelB of 
fee glaniu, cannot freely slip through. Bleekmore, 

3 . A swell or rise of water. 

One tumour drown’d another, Inllows strove 
To outswell ambition, water air outdrove. 

B, Jonsm, Masques at Court, 

3. Affected pomp; false magnificence; puffy gnm- 
dour; swelling mien; unsumtantial greatness. 

His stile was rich ui phrase, but seldom in bold metaphors; 
and so far from the tumour, that it rafew wants a little deva-, 
tion. Wotton. 

It is not the power of tumour and bold looks upon fee pas- 
nuns of fee multitude. VEstrange. 

Tu'moiuied.# adj, [from tumour.] Distended; swollen; 
puffed up. 

You shall see a men look like fee four winds in paintii^ as 
if he would blow away the enemy ; and yet, at the very first 
onset, suffer fear and trembling to dress themsdves in his face 
apparently! And commonly where is least hearty there is 
most tongue. And lightly if we note such an one, he seldom 
unbuttons his /nmoredhrmst, but when be finds none to oppose 
the bigness of his looks and tongue 1 

Junius, Sin Stigm. (1630,) p.50. 

Tump.# ». s. [perhaps a corrupijon of umbo, Latin.] 
The knoll of a hill Ainmtrih. 

To TuMp.-f- V. a. [from the noun.] Among gar¬ 
deners, to fence trees about with earth. ^ 

To Tu'mui-ate. V. n. [tumulo, Lat.] To swell This 
seems to be the sense her^ but I suspect the word 
to ^ wrong. 

Utiqous Bpnnls, or volatile aUsalies, are such enemies to acid, 
feM li soon as they are put together, they tumub^ and pow 
ftnd continue to fi|it till Iwfe ffiMuned or inortifieii 
eafe other. 

y 3 
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Tv'MVtOBEt euJ^. ^tunudosus, Latifi.] Fnll of hills. 

« . Bailey. 

Tumum/uty. ». s. [tumtdutf tiadn.]^ HUliness. 

TU'^EULT. ». s. [tumdte, Fr. timdtus, Lat.] 

I. A promiscuous commotion iniS multitude. 

A tvmuH is improved into s rcbellioiit itnd a government 
. overkirucd by it. L’Sitnmge. 

With ireful Uunts each other they oppose, 

Till in loud tumuli all the Greeks arose. Pape. 

3. A multitude put into wild commotion. 

3. A stir; aii irrcjgnlar violence; a wild commotion. 

What stir is this? what tumuUt in the heav’ns? 

Whence Cometh this alarum and this noise? SKtkipeare. 

ZViimmA and confuMon all embroil’d. ilftfton, P, L. 

This piece of poetry, what can be nobler than the idea it 
giM us of the SupremeJMi^ tlius raising a tumult among the 
dements, and recovering them out of their coaftision; thus 
troubling Mid bccaliniug nn.are ? JMitm, Speef. 

To TyUvutM V. n. [from the noun.] To make a 
tudfult; to be in wild commotion. 

Thev who attended them without, lumuhing at the death 
of thew masten, werebeaten back. MUlon, JIul, of Eng. B.6. 
, W^ do the Gentiles timult, and the nations 

Muse a vain thine? MiUon, P*. 

Tu'mui.teh.** «. s. [from tumtd/.'} One who m^cs 
a tumult; a rioter. 

The governour found it a work so difficult to appease them, 
that once in a mutiny he was lei^ for dead among many slain; 
and riiough afterwards he severely punished the iumultert, was 
lain at length to seek a dismisnon from his charge. 

Milton, Hitt, of Eng. B. 2. 
TuMu'iTOAKW.Y.'f odv. [from lutmdtua/y,2 In a 
tumaltnary manner. 

Il^vers thousands of the Jews lumuUuariltf resisted. 

Sandifi, Chr. Pasrim, Notet, (1640,) m 9;. 
TuMu'wCAitiNEss. n. s. [from tumultuary,'] Tur¬ 
bulence; inclination or disposition to tamults or 
commotions. 

The tmmdtuttrineM of the people, or the fuctiousness of 
presbyters, gave occasion to invent new models. Eiiig Charier. 
Tomu'ltuary. adj. {fimuMuairet Fr. from tumidt.] 
i« Disorderly; promiscuous; confused. 

Perkin had learned, that people under command uM>d to 
consult, and after to march in order, and rebels contrariwise; 
and observing their orderly, and not tumultuary arming, doubted 
tbe worst. Bacon, Jlen.’t'JI. 

My followers were at that time no way proportionable to 
hazard a tumtUtnary coaffict. Charter. 

Is it likely that the dit^ded atoms should krap the same 
' ranks in such a variety of tumultuary agitations in that liquid 
medium? GlanvUle, Sirj>sU. 

3. Restless; put into irregular consmotinn. 

Men who live without religion, live aWays in a iumuttuary 
and restless state. ' Atterbury: 

To Ttjmu'ltuate.'J' v. n. \tumultuor, Lat.] To make 
a tumidt; to rage. 

lAe iu opposed torrent, it tumultualet, grows higher and 
hi^cr. So^h, Serm. viii. X98. 

^ese being mere pi^uCtions and improvement of matter, 
arc tliey that tumtUi»at 4 $MAn om breast; and.bmng disposed 
to excess, excite us to rbbel actunst aR'the rules of goodness 
&c. • id.yqa||A,ffgAl, 4 -c.(i 6 J*.)P-« 4 . 

TuMin/roA'YioN. «. s. [ftotn 'tmdituate.] Irrc^lar 
• and confused agitation.-' - - ^ 

niat in die sound die, contiguous Mr receives l^y strokes 
ftom tbe pardclet of the l^uor, seems probable b]f the .sudden 
and eager tumuUuulum of its piM. f Boyle. 

TfuMoriTOOUH. [frqiu tumvitiumidtueux^ Fr.] 

I. Violently carried on by disorderly multitudt^,. 

Many civil brpHs, ^ind tumuUuouti rebeUibns, tfoip^foiriy 
■%evereame, by season of dm continual preset^ .of tVKjBOg, 
’SSkhose only person oftottimes contaiin the unruly pooylrftom 


- tbottsand evil occuions. 


Sperier m Irdrmd. 
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3. Pat into violent cdmmotitm; irregularly and oon- 
fusddly ^toted. 

The stK^ rebuff of some tunmltuour cloud 

-^.hun^dhim aloft. MUio», p, L. 

His diro attempt^ which nish the birth 
Now ^ling, boils in his tumiutuoiu breast;*' 

And like a devilislAngine back recoils 

Upon himself. JMWwi, P.i. 

The vital blood, that {imI forsook my heart, 

' Returns again in such tumultuour tides. 

It Quite o’crcomes me. Addkott, Cato. 

3. Turbulent; violent. 

Nought rests for me in this tumultuour strife. 

But to make open proclamation. Shahtpearr. 

Furiously running in upon him with lumuHuout speech, he 
violently raught from his. head hi# rich cap of sables. KnoUet. 

4. Full of tumults. 

Hie winds b^n to speak louder, and os in a iumulthous 
kingdom, to think themselves fittest instruments ofcomitund- 
“ent- Sidney. 

Tumo 1.TUOUSLY. adv. [from tuimdttious.] By act of 
the multitude; with confiuiou and violence. 

It was done fay edict, not iumultuourly; the sword was not 
put into the people’s hand. Bacon, Holy War. 

TumuTtuousness.# «. s. [from tumuUuom.] State 
of being tumultuous. 

Keep down this boiling and timuUuournert of the soul. 

Hammond, Workr, iv. S14. 
TUN.'f' M. s. [eunn^ Saxon; tonue, Dutch; tonm-, 
tonneau, Fr. Dr. Johnson. — It is the past par¬ 
ticiple of the Sax. tynan, to inclose; though now 
usually applied to an inclomre for fluids. Mr. H- 
Tooke, Div. of Purl. ii. 203. — Others d^uce it 
from tlie Lat. fina, nr tyna, a large wooden cask 
for holding wines; which Varro uses. But Mr. 
Tooke, very unjustly I conceive, pretends that this 
Latin word is from the Saxon.] 

1. A large cask. 

As when a spark 

Lights on a heap of powder, laid ^ 

Fit for the tun, some magazine to store 

Against a rumour’d war. Mdtan,'P. L. 

2. The measure of four hogsheads. 

3. Any lorge quantity proverbially. 

I have ever follow’d thee with hate. 

Drawn tuns of blood out of thy couiitiy’s breast. Shakspeare. 

4. A drunkard: in burlescjue. 

Here’s a tun of midnight-work to come, 

Oy from a treason-tavern rolling home. Dryden. 

5 . The weight of two thousand pounds. 

6 . A cubicK space in a ship, supposed to contain 
r a tun. 

So fenced about with rocks and lets, that without know¬ 
ledge of the passages, a boat of ten lunt cannot be brought 
into the haven. ^ Jleylin. 

7. Diyden has used it for a perimetneol measure, I 
. believe, without precedent Of propriety. .4 , 

A tim about was every pillar there; . 

A porwh’d mtn^iur shone net half w clear. . Bryden. 
To Tbi^ 0. [from the noun.] ^ITo ^tlbto casks; 
■to barrel. 

* "V it the must, or wort, while it wotketii, before it be /«n- 
the barrage stay a time, and be often Changed with fresh, 
it will make a wvereign drink for mdancholy. Bacon,, 

Tbe same fehnentM juke dmneratin| into vinggar, yiel^ 
an acid, and corroding spirit. The same Juice twmed up, arms 
itself witli tartar. JFigdc. 

Tt/NABtE. adj, [from tune.] Harmonious j miieiw. 

A i»y more Inline ■ 

Was never halloo’d to, nor dieer’d wiui horn. Shakgptgre, 
Hard! are the ways ot troth, and rough to wtilk, . 

Smooth on tbe tongue discours’d, pleasing to di* ear, * 

And ttnuMe as sylvan pipe or song. jMftoit; P. B. 
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AU lOUBdt, whereof faniaaB voice ii oii«, are made 
bv a resttlar vibration of the wnorous body, and undolatioa 
of the proponjonable to the acuteness or gravity of the tone. 

Jib/der. 

Several lines in Vii]^ are not eltogether tBiieifc to a modem 

gf,, • Garth, Puf. to Ovid. 

Tu'NABLENESfc'f’ «. s. [from ftoiflJfe.] Harmony; 

melodiousneaa. Sheraood. 

Tu'nABLy.^ adv. [from tunable.'} Harmoniously; 
melodiously. 

He cannot wcl fly, 

Nor synge Stdton, Poem, p. S19. 

Tu'N-DisH.'f” n. s. [from tun and disA.} A tunnel. 
Filling a botde with a /un~dM. 

Shaktpeare, Meat, for Meat. 

TUNE. «. s. {toon, Dut. ton, Swed. ttmo, ItaL tone, 
Fr. tomis, Lat.] 

1. A diversity of notes put together. lacks. 

Came he to sing a raven’s note, 

Whose dismal tuna bereft my vital pow’rs. Shatipeare. 

Tunet and airs have in themselves some affinity with the 
afleetions; as meiry tunee, doleful tunet, solemn tunet, tunet 
inclining men’s minds to pity, warlike tunet; so that tunes 
have a predisposition to the motion of the s|Hrits. Paeon, 
Keep unsteady nature to her law, 

And the low world in measur’d motion draw 
After the heavenly tune, which none can hear 
Of human mould with gross unpuigcd car. Milton, Areadet, 
That sweet ^g you sung one starry night, 
llbc tune I stiH retain, but not the words. Drt/den, 

The disposition in die fiddle to play tunet. 

Arbulhnot and Pope. 

2. Sound; note. 

Such a noise arose 

As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest. 

As loud, and to as many tunet, Shaktpeare. 

3. Harmony; order; concert of parts. 

A rondnnai parliament 1 thought would but keep the com* 
munweal in tune, by preserving laws in their due execution 
and vigour. King Charles. 

4. State of givin{^ the due sounds; as, the fiddle is in 
tune, or out oi tune, 

g. Proper state fer use or application; right disposi¬ 
tion; fit temper; proper humour. 

A child will learn three times as much when he is in tune, 
as lie will with double the time and pains, when he goes awk. 
wardly, or is dragged unwillingly to it. Locke. 

6. State of any thing with respect to order. 

Distressed Lear, in his better tune, remembers what wc are 
come about. Shaktpeare. 

To TuNE.'f” 0. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To put into such'n state, os that the proper sounds 
may be produced. 

Their golden harm they took. 

Harps ever tun'd, that glitter’d by their side. Milton, P. L. 
Tune your hnqis, 

Ye angels, to that sound; and thou, my heart. 

Make romn to entertain thy flowing joy. Dtyden. 

3 . To sing l])prmonioualy. 

Fountams, and ye that warble as ye flow. 

Melodious inunuun, warbling tune his praise. Milton,, P, L. 

Rouse up, ye Thebans) tune your lo Pmans; " 

Your king returns, the Argians are o’crcome. Urgdea. 

Leave such to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
What’s soundly smooth, and languishingly slow. Pope. 

3. To put into order, so as to produce the .proper 
eifret 

Especially he hath inenrrod the everlasting displeasure of die 
king, who liad even tuned bis bminty to ting haiipiness to him. 

Shahtpeart, JUPt WeU, 

jToTune. v . n . 

To fimn one sound to another. 


The wiiids were hufh’d, oo leaf so smaU 
At all was seen to tdr f 
Whilst tunmg to the waten fidi. 

The small MnU song to her. Drt^tom, CjpiMa. 

2. To uttOT vrith ue voice inarticulate harmony. 
Tu'nefol. ai§. {tune eoAJuU.} Muncal; har¬ 
monious. 

He saw a pleasant pore. 

With chant of tmuful birds resoundine love. P. S. 

Earffi smiles witn flow’rs renewing, langfas the sigr. 

And Inrds to lays of love their tuas;^ notes a^ly. Dtyden. 

For thy own glory sing our lov’reign’s piwe, 

God of verses and of days 1 
Let all thy tunefid sons adorn 

Their lasting works with William’s name. Prior. 

Poets themselves must foil, like those they sung, 

Deaf the prais’d ear, and mute the tunefid tongue. ' Pope. 

Tu'meless. ad/, [from tuns.} Unharmonious; un¬ 
musical. 

When in hand ray tuneku harp I take, 

Then do I more augment my foes despight. ^tenter. 

Swallow, what dost thou ' 

With thy/anWirss serenade? . Cowley. 

Ti/ner. n. s. [from tune,} One who tunes. 

The pox of such antick, iuping, affected phantasies, these 
new tunert of accents. ^ Shattpeare. 

TU'NICK.'f- n. s. [cunece, Sax. tunijue, Fr. tunica, 
Lat.] 

1. Part of the Roman dress. 

The tumckt of the Romans, which answer to our waist¬ 
coats, were without ornaments, suid with very short sleeves. 

Jahuthnot on Coins. 

2. Natufpl covering; integument; tunkle. 

Lohoots and syrups abate and demuice the hoarseness of a 
cough, by molliiying tiie ruggedness of the intern twmek of 
the rallct. Harvey on Contdmpdont. 

Tndr fruit .is locked up idl winter in their gems, and wall 
fenced with neat and close tmuckt. Derham, Phyiieo. 72 eol. 

The dropsy of the tunica vaginalit is owiag to a preterna¬ 
tural discharge of tiint water continually separating on the 
intemnl surface of tiic tunick. Sharp, 

Tu'NicLE.'f' n. s. [from tunick.} 

1. Natural cover; integument. 

The humours and tunirlet are purely transparent, to let in 
the li^t and colour unsoiied. Pay. 

One nngle grain of wheat, barley, or lye, shall contain 
four or five distinct plants under one common tunide; a very 
convincing argumci.c of the providence of God. Bentley, 

2. Formerly a kind of cope worn by the officiating 
clergy. Obsolete. 

She is florisbingly decked—with many kyndes of oma- 
incntes, as copes, eurporasscs, chcsibles, tuaidet. 

^ Bale on the Beo. P. ii. (1550.) 

Timidet Duram describes to have been a dlk sky-coloured 
coat made iu the shape of a cope. 

Wkeatly on the Comm. Pr, cb. a. § 4. 

IVning.# n, s, [from tune.} Act of singing or 
playing in concert; act or method of putting 
into tune. 


All oi^nsof sweet stop. 

All sounds on ftet by string or golden wire 

Temper’d soft imdngt. Milton, P, L, 


Ti/nnage. n, s. [from tun.} - • 

I. Content of a ’vessel measured by the tun. 

The consideration of the riches of the ancients leads to thar-*' 
of their trade, and to inquire into the bulk and turmage otJj^r 
shipping. Arhijtinot. 

3 . Tax laid by a tun; as, to levy tuunagt and 
poundage. 

TtT^KKEL.'f' tuf. [taenel, Saxon.] 

1. 'Pie shaft of a diimncy; tlie passage for the 
smoke. 
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It »M «.TtBU ybuUt for grait di«p«tee« 

Witk may tai^n rear’d aloqg the wall, 

Aad one oreat chimney, whete long timiitf thence 

Thia aiwu forth threw. • Spetuer. 

The water being nulled, and hf rarification reidved^ into 
wind, force up the smoke, wmch otherwise might linger 
in the lunnd, and oftentimes reverse. WoUon oa AnMeclure. 
3. A ifonnei; a pipe by which liquor is poured into 
veaaela. 

' For tile help of the bearing, qiake an instrument like a 
tuMul, the narrow part of the Ingneis of the hole of the cor, 
and the broader end much laiger. Bacon. 

3. A net wide at the mouth, and ending in a point, 
and so resembling a funnel or tunnel. 

To Tv'sukL V. a. [from tlie noun.]] 
u To form like a tunnd. 

The IHiahenas tribe inhalnt the tunnelled, convolved leaves. 

Berham, Pht/tko-Tkeol. 

a. To cptch in a net. 

3. Thia Irord is used by Derbam for to make net- 
worl^ to reticulate. 

Some birds not only weave the fibrous parts of vegetables, 
and curiously tvmel them into nests, but artificially suspend 
* them on the twigs of trees. Dcrfiam. 

Tu^xmr. n. s. [tonnm, ItaL thynnus, Lat.] A Bca*fish. 
Some fish arelmilcd and preserved fresh in vinegar, tunny 
and turbot. Carew. 

TUP. n. s. [I know not of what original.] A ram. 
This word is yet used in StoiTordsbire, and in other 
provinces. 

To Tup. v, n. To but like a ram, 

2 b Tup.# v. a .To cover as a ram. 

Tu'rb^n.*!"'! M. s. [Turkish, dulbanl or tutbanl: 
Tp^RllAlio. > hence die old Engl, tvlihant^ and /u- 
Tu'bbamt. 3 lipaitii the former in Puttenham’s 
Art of Poes^ die latter repeatedly in Sir T. Her¬ 
bert’s TravM.] The cover worn by die Turks on 
their hmids. 

Gates of nionarchs 

Arch’d are so high, that giants may jet through, 

. keep thdr impious turbands on, without *■ * 

Oood.morTow to tne sun. S/mkipeare. 

His hat was in the form of a turhm, not so huge as the 
Tutkisb tutiaH*. Bacon. 

From utmost Indian isle, Taprobnne, 

DuA faces with white silken tariaan wreath’d. Millon, P. B. 
I see the Turk nodding with his turbant. Howell. 

Some for tiie pride of Turkish courts design’d. 

For folded turbante finest Holland bear. Bryden. 

Tu'RBANED.'f' adj. [fromSi* T. Herbei’t,^ 

t^panted.'] Wearing a turban jltoreBScd with (T 

turban. , 

A tnrbm'd Turk J. . " 

That beat a.Venetian, and traduc’d the state, « 

1 took bythe throat. StuAtpearc. 

The better sort, to vary from the vulgar, are luliimnled. 

Sir Herbert, TVou. p. .■568. 
No crMcent here display! baneful horns. 

No turlmi’d host the vt^ of truth T|?proves. 

Shettitone, Bieg. -n, 

Tu'RBAHY.'f’ n.s, IbWiT^ fown 

1. TTie rittht of digging turf. f. .. ''dinner., 

2. place where turn arc digged. Cowet, 

TU^BIU. Oft/’ P«»Wdi«,Xatin,] Thick; muddy; 

n« dear. 

XhoVigb lees make the liquid turbid, yet they refole the 
apirits. ' \ - ■ Booen. 

The brwen inatmuients of death diKhaim 
Horrible ftaoMi, aad tariid itreamii^ ^ds 
Of smoke aulphureous, iiitennix’d with those 
Laife ^opbous irons fly. 
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The ordinary ifcingg, which wen before dear, frorit, and 
limpid, .become thick and lutUd, as loim at the earthquake 
■>r.*?*** « * "oodteard, Jtkt. Miit. 

TvaaiJitltM adv. [from turbid.'] Haughtily; 
{woudly:' a latinism. 

A person of small merit is amuously fealous of imputations 
on his honour, because he knows his ntfe is weak; one of great 
merit turbidfy resents them, because be knows his title is strong. 

Ybung, Etdm. ef Hum. LM. 
Tutibidhess. n. r. [from torfitrf.] Muddineas; thicic- 
ness. 

TU’RBINATED.*f* adj^ ^turbinatus, Lat.] 

1. Twisted; spiral; paseingfrom narrower to wider. 

Let mechanism here^roduce a spiral and turbiaaled motion 
of the whole moved* bo^witbout an cxtemaldrector. Bentley. 

2. Whirling as a boi^that turns ronim iti Wn axis. 

oval figure of Merciuy might be caused by the velocity 
of its turbinated or diurnal motion. Hut. R. S, iii. 391. 

3. Among botanists, plants arc called turbinated^ as 

some parts of them resemble or are of a conical 
figure. Diet. 

TurbinA'- noN.-f n,s. \jLvom turbinated.'] The act of 
spinning like a top. Cockeram. 

Tu'rbith. n. s. llmpeitius, Latin.] Yellow mercury 
prccijiilate. 

I sent him twelve grains of turUH mineral, and puiged it off 
with a bitter draught. I repeated the turbilh once in three 
daj’s; and the ulemv shell’d soon ofC Wiman, Surgery. 

Tu'rbot. n. s. [turbot, French and Dutch; rhombus, 
Lat] A delicate fish. , 

Some fish ai*c preserved fresh in vinegar, as turbot. Carew. 
Of fishes you shaU find in arms tlie whale, the salmon, the 
turbot. . Peacbani. 

Nor oysters of the Lucrine lake 
My sober appetite would wish, 

Nor turbot. , Bryden. 

TU^RBULENCE.7 n.s. [turbidence, Fr. iurbulentia, 
TU'RBULENCY .5 Latin.] 

1. Tumult; confusion. 

1 have dreani'd 

Of bloody (urbtilmce; and this whole night 

Hath notning been but forms-of slaughter. Shaktpeart. 

Oft-times noxious where they light 
On man, beast, plant, wasteful and turbulent, 

Like lurbulewdee in the nflhirs of men. 

Over whose heads they roar, and seem to point: 

They oft foresmnify and threaten ill. Milton, P. li, 

2. Disorder of passions. 

I come to calm th}' turbulence of mind. 

If reason will resume her sov'reign sway. Bryden. 

3. Tumultuousncss; tendency to confusion. 

You think this turbulence of bloody 
From stagnating preserves the flood. 

Which thus fermenting by db^F^s, 

Exalts the spirits, rinks the Iccs. Su^. 

Tu'rbulent. adj.. [turbuleutas, Lat] 

I. Raising agitation; producing eommoUon. 

' From the dear milky juice allaying 
Thir4,and refinwh’d; nor envy’d tfaeoi the grapej^, r*'*- 
M!hose heads that turbulent liquor fillf^ith 
' „ . v- ' MiU<m,P.L. 

. jt,;i£Rposed to commotion; .liable td%itation. 

- Calm region onc^ 

Am full of peace j now tost, and twhuleni h MiifpH, P. L. 

3. Tumultuous; vkdent. 

What wondrous tart of death hat heav’n design'd a, . 

For to witom’d, to turbuletit a min 4 ? J)t^ea. 

Nor need we tell what anxious caret attend 
The teiiu/Ind tiBrthjof wine, nor ail the kinds 
Of mobiCetdi^ lend to death's grim caVe, > 

Wrought by intemperance. Bnideu. 

idea of unlntiout and turbuteut spirits, tiwt were diislkwfied 
w i t h pri vacy, were allowed to etigageiaiaattert ef state. Bentley, 
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Tu'BBUtSHTW.+ [fi®® Tutnul- 

tnoudy; violently. Sherwo^. 

Td'bcism. n. s. ITurdsmus, low, Lat.] The relipon 
of the Turks. 

Methinka I am at Mecca, and hear a piece of Turcitm 
preach^ to me one of Mahoraet'a priests. Dr. Maine. 
He is condemned immediately, as preferring Turcitm to 
* Chris^ity.! Altcrbury. 

Tt/iicois. Sec Turkois. 

Toro. n.s. [Cupb, Sox.] Excrement. 

TUIlF.*f* «. s. [cupf, Saxon; totfy Dutch and 
Swedish; ab antiquiss. Goth, toifo, eiTodcre. Se- 
renius.] A clod covered with grass; a part of tlie 
surface of the ground. 

Where was this lane? 

Close by die battle, ditch’d, and wall'd with turf. Shaiipeare. 
Tur/md (leats are cheap fuels, and last long. Bacon. 

They left me weaty on a grassy turf. Milton, Cornu. 

£aw place some monument of thee should bear ; 

I with green turft would grateful altars raise. Drifdm. 

Their bucklers ring around, 

Their trampling turns die Iwrf, and sh^cs the solid ground. 

Drvdeu, Mn, 

The amliassaJor every morning religiously saluteu a turf of 
earth dug out of his own native soil, to remind him that all the 
flay he was to think of his country. Additon. 

His dock daily crops 

Their verdant dinner from the mossy turf, 

SiiiHcicnt. Philips. 

Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be drest. 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast. Poi^c, 

To Turf. b. a. [from the noun.] To cover with 
turis. , 

The face of the bank next the sea is turfed. Mortimer, 
Tu'rfimf.s.s. «• s. [from The .slnte of abound- 

ing with turfs. 

Tn'BFv.'f’ aHj, [fromFull of turfs; covered 
with turf; built of turf. 

Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep. 

Shakipcare, Tempest, 
A crimson stream the turfy altar stains. I'ernoa. Ov. Met. 8. 
TVncENT.'f* adj, Vturgent, Ft. turgeris, Lat.] 

1. Swelling; protuberant; tumid. 

Where hiimours weturgent, it is necessary not only to purge 
them, but also to strengthen die infested parts. 

Gov, of the Tongue. 

The clusters clear, - 

White o’er the turgiiit film the living dew. Thomson. 

2. Pompous; tumid. 

Recompensed with lurgenl titles 

Burton, Antit. of Md. 1 ‘ref. p. ,54. 
ToRGE'sCENCE.'h'J .... t- 

Turge'scency. L®*-] 

1. 'I'he act of sweiung; the state of being swollen. 

The instant turgescenec is not to be taken o^ but by me* 

dicinestaf higher natures. . Brown, Vutg. Err. 

The turgesccncy of the seminary vessels, 

SniilA OH Old Age, p. 117. 

2. Empty mugniheenec.. 

TU'RGID. {twrgidus, Lat.] 

I. Swelling; bloated; filling mure room than befq^. 

A bladder, mo^ately filled with air, and strongly ded, hdd 
near the fire, ^rew furgtd and hard; and brought nearer, suik 
denly broke mth a vdiemcnt noise. Beyle. 

The smrits embroil’d with the malignity, and downed in 
the blood turgid and tumified by the febrile fermentation, arc 
by phtebotomy relieved. Haney on Consump. 

Disburaen thou thy unless wood 
Of,its rich progeny; the turgid fintit 
Abounds with mellow liquor. Philips, 

nioie channels turgd with th’ obstnieted tide 
Stretdi their small holes and make daw meshes wide. 

Btadmore, \ 
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2. Pompous: tumid; fintuoos; vainlv magnificent. 
Some have a violent and tusjM manner a talking and diink- 
ing; udiatsoever they judge ^ with a dnetora of ddi vanity. 

IdfaUt, Eogum. 

TuRGl'DlTY.’t’ tJ. S. [GpHa itifgfd.] 

1. State of being swollen. 

The forerunnen an apcqilexy. m duinesi, slowness of 
speech, vertigo^ weakness, watenness, and turgidi^ of the 
eyes. ArlnMn^en Diet. 

2. Pompousness; empty magnificence. 

A dmple, clear, harmonious style; which, taken as a tnodel, 
may be followed without leading the noviciate mther into 
turgidi/y or,j|bscurity. Cumberland, Mem. if. s6s. 

Tu'rgidnebs.# n.s. [from turgtVf.] Pompoitsness. 
The iurgidaess of a youne scribbler mi^t please bis mag¬ 
nificent spirit, always upon the stilts. « 

fVarburtoH to Hurd, Lett. 96. 
Tu'rkey. w. s. [gallina turcica, Lat] A large do- 
mcstick fowl supposed to be brought from Turkey. 
Here he comes, swelling like a turii^ock. 'Ukoitspeare. 
The turkey^ock hath swelling gills, the ben less. Bacon. 
So speeds the wily fox, 

Who lately filch’d the furiey's callow care. 

T u'rkois. n. s. [turquoise, French, from Thn^.] A 
blue stone uumbered among the meaner precious 
stones, now discovered to be a bonb impregnated 
with cupreous particles. 

Those bony bodies found among copper>orcs arc tinged with 
gnmn or blue; the tnrcais stone, as it is commonly stUed by 
lapidaries, i.s part of a bone so tinged. Woodward. 

Tu'rkscap. n. s. [martagen.'} An herb.. Ainsworth. 
Term, n, s. [iiimia, Lat.] A troop. Not in use. 
Legions and cohorts, turms of horse and wings. 

MiUon, P. B. 

Tu'rmerick. n. s. [turmerica, Lat.] An Indian root 
which makes a yellow dye. 

TURMO'IL. «. s. [derived by Skinner from trmou- 
ille, French, a mill-hopper; more probably derived 
from moil, to labour.] Trouble; disturbance; ha¬ 
rassing uneasiness; tumultuous molestation. Little 
^ in use, 

^ He seeks, with torment and turmoil, ^ 

To force me live, and will not let me die. 

There I’ll rest, ns after much iurmml 
A blessed soul doth in elysiuin. 

Blinded greatness f-ier in turmoil, 

Still sucking happy life, inidces life a toil. 

Happy when I, from this turmoil set free. 

That {leacefiil and divine assembly see. 

To Tuumo'iu t>. a. [from the noun.] 
i« To harass wM commotion. 

That is not fdlR of will In tliosc godly fathers, but tiie 
troublous occasions wherewith that wretched realm hath 
continually been turmmled, Speraer. 

It is hSr fatal misfortune abose all other countries, to be mi¬ 
serably tossed and turmoUed with these storms of affliction, 

Spenser, 

Haughty Juno, who with endless broil 
Did earth, and heav*n, and Jove himself turmoil. 

At length aton’d, her friendly pow’r shall join. Dryden. 

2 . To weary; to keep in unquietness. 

Having newly left, those gnunmatick shallows, where tiiey 
stuck unreaBonwiy ho learn a few words, on the sudden arc 
transported to be toSt and turmbiledystih their unballasted wits 
in fatnmnless and unquiet deeps of controversy. Milton. 

To TURN. V. a. [eu]man. Sax. toumer, Fr. from 
tomo, Latin.] 

I. To put into a circular or vertiginous motion; to 
move round ;Tto revolve. 

She would have made Hercules tarn the spit; yc^and have 
Iceft his club to make the fire too. Shahspeare. 


Speiuer, 

Shakspeare, 

Datiiel, 

Denham, 
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He turm'i meibont irith hk finger end (iiumb, ei one ^oiitd 
eet up • top. ” SiatMemre, 

Hwi n knocking, indeed: if a man were porter oi heil> 
(ate, he diould have old tarmac the key. Shaispeare. 

They in nnmbm mat compute 
Day*, month!, and yean, towards his ul-cbeariDg lamp 
7V» iwift their various motions, or are furred 
By his magnetic beam. MUlon, P. L. 

3 . To put the uppereide downwards; to shift with re¬ 
gard to the sides. 

Whra the hen has laid her eggs so that she can cover them, 
what care does she take in tunrnig them Irequently, tluU all 
parts may partake of the vital warmth! ^ Adduon. 

3. To change with respect to position. 

When to advance, or <arn the sway 

Of battle. il/ifton, P. L. 

He tnd his angels turn ascanse the poles. Mdton, P. L. 

4. To Ghan« Ae state o^tbe btJance. 

You weign equally, a feather will how the scale. 

I Shaitpeare. 

If I survive, shall Troy the less prevail, 

A single soul's too light to ttun the scale. Dtpdtn. 

5. To bring the inside out. 

He caU’d me sot; 

And tohl UM Ihad turn'd the wrong side out. S/iaitjuta/t, 

The vast abyss . 

Up from the bottom turn’d by furious winds. Mdton, P. I,. 

6. To change as to the posture of the body, or direc¬ 
tion of the look. 

Apollo, angry at tbe right, from tiq> of Ilion (ride; 

Turtle he^, y e well'^od ^res of Troy. Chapman. 

His gentle dumb expression turn'd at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. Mittou, P. L. 

The rage of thirst and huiiger now supprc^t, 

'11^ monarch turn* him to his royal guest. •f’e/’c, Odpst. 

7. To form on a lathe by moving round, [iomo, Lat.] 
At the placing one foot of a pair of compasses on a plane, 

and moving about tbe other foot, describes a nrcle with the 
moving point; so any substance, pitched steddy on two points, 
as on an axis, and moved about, also deseri^ a circle con. 
centric to the axis: and an ed^tool set steddy to that part 
of the outside of the substance, will in a circumvolution of 
that substance, cut off all tbe parts that lie farther off the 0 x 4 , 
and moke the outside also concentric to the axis. This is file 
whole sum of turning. Maeon, Med, K». 

"^e whole lathe is made strong, because the matter it turns 
being metal, is heavier than wood, and with forcible coming 
about, would, if the lathe ware rii^t, moke it tremble, and so 
spoil the work. Moam, Med, Ex, 

8. To form; to sh^pe. 

His whole person is finely tut nei, and speaks him a man oi 
quality. t Tafler, 

Wniu nervonsamsheboas^howfiray^twad, 

Hb limbs how turned, how broad bis ihoumix spread I Pape, 

9. To climsge; to transform; to rnctamoi^hodb^iio 

transmute. * 

My throat of sw be tura’d 

To the virgin's voice that bidncs lulls asleep. Shaktpeare, 
Tliib mock of his 

Hath turn'd his balls to nilistpnes. Shaktpeare, Hen. V. 

Turn the council of AbdleuKl intp iboliriincss. s Sant. xv. 
Impatience turn* an agilO wtoVjhivSr, a fever to tbe plsgue, 
fear into despair, anger into rag^liNkJnto nmdness, and sorrow 
to anuuement Bp. IfiiytffifMtfaf Luang Hobt, 

O goodness! that shall eriil iura <' yABjkm, P‘jb> 

OTsooty coal the em|Htidc alcbenrist „ 

Can tank or holds it posriUe to turn, 

Metals of drosaieit ore to perfiKt gold. Mdtan, 

10. IV) make of anoUier colouiu 

Tbe choler of a hog iumed syrup of violets green. FUyer,' 

11. To change; to alter. 

DkdmiMaotme althou^ Ibenotfidr: 

Doth beon^kaep whidi nevtfsua Mn bum, 

Nor stonni do turn f Sidney. 
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Some dear friend dead; else nothiitg in the world 
Could turn to much the constitution 
Of any cobstant man. * Shaktpeare, Merd. afVan. 

13 . To make a reverse of fortune. 

Fortune confounds the wise, 

And when they least expect it, turn* the ifice. JOryden. 

13. To translate. 

The bard whom pilfer'd paktorals renown; * 
Who tmu a Persian tale for ndfia-crown. 

Just writes to make bis barrenness appear. Pope. 

14. To change to another opinion, or party, worse or 
better; to convert; to pervert. 

Turn ye not untb idols, nor make to yourselves molten gods. 

, Let. xix. 4. 

15. To changeswltk r^rd to inclination or temper. 

Turn thee unto me, ahdhBve mer^upon me. Pt, xxr. 

16. To alter from pne effect or purpose to another. 

That iinreadinesb which they find in us, they Surii it to the 

soothing up tlienuelves in that accursed &ncy. Hooker. 

When a storm of sad raiscbancc beats upon our mirits, turn 
it into adsantage, to scrie religion or prudence. Bp. Tbufor. 

frod will make these evils the occasion of a grcatci good, by 
tuinuig them to advantage in this world, or increase of our 
happiness in the next. TiUofton. 

17. To betake. 

Sheep, and great <attlc, it seems indificrcnt which of these 
two were most turned to. Temple. 

18. To transter. 

Ihesecamcto Uavul to Iltbiou, to /hi a the kuigdoiii of 
Saul to him. x Chron. xii. sy. 

19. To full upon by some change. 

The dcstniitiou of UeiiicU ms, mhi tu Philip II. of Maecdon, 
Im uid iqion the father, who iked ot i epentafioei' Mac on. 

20. To make to nauseate. 

The rejxirt, and muih more the sight of a loxurions feeder, 
would turn Ills stomach. FeU, Lt/e »j Hammond, 

This beastly line quite tuin\ iny stomaih. Pope- 

31 . To make giddy. 

Eastern priests in giddy ciicles run, 

And turn tnc<r heads to mutate the sun. Pope, 

22. To infatuate; to make mad: implied to tlie head 
or brain. 

My aking head can scarce support the pain, 

This cursed love will surely turn my brain t 

bccl how It shoots. 7 Vbm/. of Tin on it. 

Tlieic is not a more melancholy object than a man wtio has 
his head Im ntd with religious enthusiasm. Adduon, 

Alas! she laves; her brain, I fear, is Iwnfd. Rout. 

2 j. To chai^ direction to, or trom any point 

'The sun 

Was ind turn reins from tbs equinoctial road. Mdton, P. L. 

A man, thou^ he iumt his eyes towards on object, ytt he 
ma\ chuse whether hewUl auliuusly.survey it, Lotkt , 

Unless he tutne his thuu^t* that way, he will no more have 
distjuet ideas of the oparatlow of ids mind, thim he will have 
of a dock, who will not /wWjns eyes to U, Locke. 

They turn away their eyes from a faeautifid prosp^ 

' Additon, 

34. To direct by a change to a certain pmpose or 
propenaioD. 

areon peace. 

Aknriy have our quarrels filrddtaworid, ‘“W 

. widows nnd wife orphans. '♦'Vl' Adduon, Oato, 

//Shis tumi the busiest i^ints from the old Bodons of honour 
Hberty to the thoughts of traifick. Additon. 

* His natural magnanUiity turn'd all his thoughts upon some¬ 
thing more valuable than he had in wew. Additon. 

He turn'd hit parts rather to books and eonversatiqm than 
topolitiekt. • Prior. 

He it still to spring from one of a poetical ditporirion, from 
whom he mi^t inherit a soul tm-aVf to poetry. Pope, 

35. To double in. 

Thnsawisetigrlor is not pinching, ' 

But Asms or every seam an tneh in. Simfl. 

24 . To revolve; to agitate in the mind. 
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Turn these itleai about in your mind, and take a view of 
them on all (idea. i. , ,, 

sv. To bead from a pffMndicular edge; to blunt. 

’ Quick wits are more quiw to enter spe^ily, tiun able to 
pierce fcr; like shwp tools, whew edges be very soon inru'd. 

■ Atcham. 

28. To drive by violence ; to expel: wnth out, or out 
9f' 

Rather ivm this day ou< ^ the week; 

This day of shame. " Stakspeore, 

They turiCd weak people and cliildren unkble for service 
oat ^the dty. KnoUet, Hitt, of the Turk*. 

He now was grown deform’d, and poor. 

And fit to be turn’d out door. w Hudibnu. 

If 1 had taken to the church, I should have had more sense 
than to have turn’d myself out of my benc^e by writing libels 
on my parishioners. Dryden, Pref. to Fab, 

’Twonld be hard to imagine that God- would turn him out 
(yf paradise, to rill the ground, and at the same rime advance 
him to a throne. ^ _ Locke. 

A great man in a peasant’s house, finding his wife hand¬ 
some, turn’d the good man out ^his dweliit^. Adduon. 

29. To apply by a change of use. 

They all the sacred mysteries of heaven 

To their own vile advantages shall turn. Mdton, P. L. 

Wlien the passage is open, land will be turned most to great 
cattle; when shut, to sheep. Tentpte. 

30. To reverse; to repeal. 

God will turn thy captivity, and have compassion upon 
thee. Dent. xxx. 

31. To keep passing in a course of exchange or 
tr.tfflck. 

These are certain commodities, and yield the readiest money 
of any that sn ium'd In this kingdom, as they never fail of a 
price abroad. . Temple. 

A man must mavd, if he intends to keep fair with tlie 
world, and turn the penny. Cottier of PopuiarUy, 

32. To adapt the mind. 

However improper he might have been for studies of a 
higher nature, ne was perfectly well turn'd for trade. Addiion. 

33. To put towards-another. 

1 will send my fear before thee, and make all thine enemies 
turn their backs unto thee. Fxod. xxiii. 27. 

34. To retort; to throw back. 

Luther’s conscience, by his instigations, turns these very 
reasonings upon him. Atlerbury. 

35. To Turn away. To dismiss from service; to 
discard. 

She did nothing but turn up and down, as she had hoped 
to turn away the fency that master’d hex', and hid her fiicc as 
if she could have hidden herself from her own fancies. Sidney. 

Yet you will be hanged for being so long absent, or 
Inru’d away, Shaktpearc, Tin. XiyAt. 

She turn’d away ona servant fi>r putting too mudi oil in her 
sallad. ' ' Arbuthnot, 

36. ToTuRN«Toay. To invert. 

A third part of prayer is dejMcation; Aat is, when wc pray 
to God to turn away some eril from us. Wh. Duly of Alan. 

37. To Turn hack. To return to' th6 hand from 

which it was received. . 

We turwjBot bach the rilks upon the mwehant, 

When we have spoil’d them. Shakupeare, TV. and Crest. 

38. To Turn To ilismiss contemptuously." .. 

HavingMught our treasure. 

Then take 'we efewn his load, and turn him 1^, 

Like to the empty ass, to shake his eqrs. S/iedupeare. 

The murmurer is turn’d off to the company of those cloleful 
creatures that inlndiit the ruins of iBfdiylon. 

*■ Gov. tf the Tongue. 

He turn’d <2^ hu former wife to make room for this marriage. 

Addison. 

39. To Turn ^ To give over; to resign. 4 

The most adverse chancet an like Ae plougmng and break¬ 
ing the ground, in order to a more plentiful batyest. And yet 
wc are not so wholly turned off to that revertim, as to have 

VOL. V. 
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no supplies for the pmeat: for besides the comfort of so cer¬ 
tain an expectation in another life, we have promises also for 
this. Deo^ofChr.Piay. 

40. To Turn tff. To defletA; to divert 

The institution of sports was intended by all govemmenu 
to turu ^the thoughU of the people from busying themselves 
in matters of state. Adduon, Freeholder. 

41. To be TuRNEn To advance to an age beyond. 
An odd ungrammatical phrase. 

Narcissus now his sixteenth year began. 

Just turn’d of boy, and on the verge of man. 

Addison, Ovid’s Met. 

When turned of forty, they determined to retire to the 
countiy. ' Addison. 

Irus, thotlt^h now turned 0/ fifty, has not appeared in the 
world since favc-and-twenty. > Addison. 

42. To Turn over. To transfer.' 

Excusing himself, and turning over the fault to fortune: 
tiien let it be your ill fortune too. Sidney. 

43. To Turn over. To refer. 

After he had saluted Solyman, and was about to declare the 
cause of his coming, he was turned over to the Bassa’s. Jt nolle*. 

’Tis well the debt no payment does demand, 

You turn me over to another hand. Dryden, Aureng^. 

44. To Turn over. To examino one leaf of u book 
after another. 

Some conceive they have no more to do than to turn over u 
concordance. Stirifl, MiseeU. 

45. ToTwea over. To throw off the ladder. 

Criminals condemn’d to uiiTer 

Are blinded first, and then turn’d over, Butler. 

46. To Turn to. To have recourse to. 

He, that has once acquired a prudential habit, doth not, in 
his business, turn to these rules. Grew, 

Helvicus’s tables may be turn’d to on all occasions. Locke. 

To TuaN.-f" w. n. 

1. To move round; to have a circular or vertiguiuns 
motion. 

Such a light and mottl’d dance 
Saw you never; 

And by lead-men for the nonce. 

That turn round like grindlcstoncs. B.Jouson. 

The gate on golden hinges turning. Milton, P. L. 

. The cause of the im^'nation that things turn round, is, fur 
that the spirits themselves turn, being compressed by the vapour 
of the wiue; for every liquid bodj^, upon compression, tumeth, 
as we see in water; afid it is all one to the sight, whether the 
visual spirits move, or the object moveth, or the medium 
moveth. And wc see that long turning round hreedeth rite 
same ima^notion. Bacon, Nat, Hist. 

2. To shew regard or anger, by directing the look 
towards any thing. 

Ponipey turned upon him and bade him be quirt. Bacon. 

The understantog turns inwards on itself and reflects on 
its own operatiotiir Lotdev. 

Turn, mighty monarch, turn, this way ; 

Do not refitse to hear. Dryden. 

3. To move the body round. 

Nature wrought so, that seeing me, she turn’d. 

MUtou, F. L. 

He said, and turning short with speedy pace. 

Casts back a scornful glance, and quits toe place. Dryden, 

4. To move from its place. 

The nnclc-bonc is apt to turn out on either tide, by reason of 
relaxation of the tcudioni upon the least walking. H’iseniait. 

5. To chao^ posture. 

If one wm ten thousand dice, should throw five thousand 

* sises onco or twir^ we might say he did it by chance: biit if, 
with almost an infinite number he should, uiihoiit failing, 
throw the same sises, we should certainly conclude he did it 
by art, or that these dice could turn upon no other side. 

Chtyne. 

6 . To have a tendency or direction. 


*His cares all turn upon Astyamm, 
Whom he has lodg’d within the ettadel. 


A. maps. 
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7. To move the fece to another quarter. 

Ihe nig|it leema doubly with the tear the briogt. 

Ihe. teaming, u mu^en, lumi about, 

itod ^ her earif fires again go out. Dryden, Awnngz. 

8 . Tb^^art from the way; to deviate. 

t My lords turn in, into your servant’s bouse.. Gen. xix. 3. 

Vngil, suppose in desenbing the fiiry of his heroe in a battle, 
when endeavourii^ to raise our concernment to the hipest 

S itch, tuna short op the sudden into some similitude, which 
iverts attention fronf the main subject., Dryden. 

9. To alter; tobedianged; to ^ transformed. 

In some springs of* water If you {mt wood, it will turn into 
the nature of stone. Bacon. 

Your bodies may at last turn all to spirit. Afdlon, F. L. 
A storm of sad mischance will turn into sonMtliiiig that is 
good, If we list to it so. Bp. Tayhr. 

This suspicion tmned to jealousy, and jealousy to rage; 
then she disdains and threatens, and again is humble. Bryden. 

For this I snfler’d Phoebus’ steeds to stray. 

And the road ruler to misspudethe day. 

When the wide earth to hei^ of ashes turn’d. 

And heav’n itself the wand’ring chariot hpro’d. Pope. 

Rariier than let a good lire be wanting, ciiUven it with the 
batter that happens to turn to oil. Sailfi. 

10. To become by a change. 

f'ygnots from grey turn white; hawks from brown tiimmorc 
white. Baron, Kal. Hist. 

• _ Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, will turn 
into a monldy substance. Boyle. 

Tlicy turn viragos too; the wrestler’s toil 
They tiy. _ Uryden, Juv. 

In this disease, the gall will Utrn of a blackish colour, and 
<be blood vcige towards a pitchy consistence. Arhulltuol. 

II. To change sides. 

1 turn’d, and try’d each corner of my beil, 

To find if sleep wcre.tlicrc, but sleep was lost. Jiryden. 

As 41 man in a .fever turns often, although without '-any hope 
6f case, so men in the extreniest misery ny to the first appctu> 
nnce of relief, though nwer so vain. Swift, JuteUig. 

12. To change the mind, conduct, or determination. 

Turn from thy fierce wrath. Exad. xxxii. la. 

Tttm you at iiiy rqiroof, behold I will pour out my spirit 
upon you. Prov. i. 3.;. 

He will relent, and turn from his displeasure. Milton, P. L. 

13. To change to acid. Used of milk. 

Has friendsliip such a faint and milky heart. 

It tuna in less than two nights ? Shaksjware, Tinum. 

Aases'.Biilk turnelh not so easily as cows. Bacon. 

14. To be brought eventually. 

Let their vanity be flattered with things that will do them 
go <^} and let their pride set them on work on something 
which may turn to their advantage. Lecte on Education. 

Christianity directs our actions so as every tiling wc do 
may turn to account at the great day. 'AddUon, Sped. 

Socrates meeting Alcibiadcs going to lii)(,'devotions, ond 
observing bis eyes fixed with orcat seriousaesj^ tells him that 
he had reason to be thongntful, sinciW'illjPi might bring 
down evils by his prayers, and tlie things whi«ji the gods send 
him at his request might turn to his destrucUoai i AdtBsak. . 

For want of due improvement, these useful inventions have 
not turned to any great account. Baker, Bejtect. on Leo^^, 
1$. To depend on, as the chief point. 

The question turm upn tins point; when tbenresbyterians 
shall have got their sWo^ of employmenls,' whether they 
ought not, their own ntiqciples, |0 use the utmost of .thw 
powmr to reduce the whole kin^il^ to an uniforiniu. ' 

Conditions of ponce certainly (i^upon eyo^t of war. 

* ^ SuJtft ,' 

The first platform of riiO poem, whip, nwjiii. into onv 
important action nU the partietdars upon which-If lums. Po}k. 
16. To grow giddy. 

I’ll look no more. 

Lest say brain turn, and the deficient sight 

Topple down headloi^. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

17. To have an unexpected ponsequence or tenilezg:}'. 

. If we repent Miiously, spbmh cei^tedly, end se^ve hmi 
iUlhfully, afllicdohs shall lum to pur advantage. Wake. 

to 
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18. To return; to recoiL 

His foul esteem 

Sticks' nftdishonour on oar fiwntfbut tumt 

Foul on himself. MUttm, P.L. 

19. To be directed to, or from any point; a^ the 
needle turns to the pole. 

20. To chanw attention mr practice.' 

Forthwith from dance to sweet tepet they turn. 

MiUou, P.L. 

21. ZbTuBN/Jtofly. To deviate from any course. 

' - When the righteous iurneth away from his righteousness, 
and committeth iniquity, — shall he live ?—When the wicked 
man tumi ih away from his wickedness that he hath cmnmitted, 
and doeth that wbIPIs lawful and right, he sholl snvc liis soul 
®fivc. . Eeek. xviii. 34. 37. 

22. 7 b Turn divert one’s course. 

The pcnccfiil lauiks .sriiicii profound silence keep, 

Tlie little boat securely passes by, 

Bqt where with noise the waters creep. 

Turn ojf with care, fw treacherous rocks are near. Harris. 

This word, through all the variety of its appli¬ 
cations, commonly preserves that idea of chmgc 
which is included in its primary meaning, all 
gyration, and all deflection being change of place; 
a few of its uses imply dirertion or tendency, but 
direction or tendency is always the cause ana con¬ 
sequence of change of place. 

Turn .“I* «. s, [from the verb.] 

1. 'rho act of turning; gyration. 

2. Mcmidcr; winding way. 

Fear misled the youngest from his way; 

But Nisns bit the turns. Uryden. 

3. "Winding or flexuous coarse. 

After n turbulent and noisy course among the rocks, the 
Tevernc falls into the vnlloy, and alter many turns and wind¬ 
ings glides praecably into the Tiber. Addison. 

4. A walk to and fro. 

My good and gracious lord of Canterbury : 

Come, you and I must walk a inm togrtlicr. Shakspeare. 

Nothing hut the open air will do me good, I’ll take a turn 
in your garden. ilrydcn, Span. Friar. 

Upon a bridge somewhat broader than the sjmee a man 
rakes up in walking, laid over a precipice, desire some emi- 
neiit philosopher to take a turn or two upon it. Collier. 

5. Change; vicissitude; alteration. 

An adinirabic facility musiek hath to express and represent 
to the mind, more inwardly than any other acnsible mean, the 
vciy standing, rising, and falling; tlie veiy steps and inflertions 
cveiy way; the turns and varieties of all passions whereiinto 
the mind is subject. ' Hooker. 

Ob, world, thy slippo^ turns 1 friends now fast sworn. 

On a dissension of a jjqii^tvhlik put .. 

To bitterest enmity. ';! If' ' ’ ■ ' ■ Shakspeare. 

The state of ClmiCeM||cim mUkt by this have a turn. Bacon. 
This turn hath nntilc ama^lrj thou hikst fulfill’d 
Thy words. Creator bounteot^-/ , Milton, P.L. 

This /Mfa’s.toO quick to Ire without dcsiga; 

I’ll sound tlm bottom of’t ere I believe. Uryden. 

Too welhthe turns of mortal ^ance I know. 

And bate rdlentlew of iny heavenly/oc. ^»iP«mf, Odyss. 

'. As genfleman should Jwiawell venM'l^ w history 

of |ltelan4 thmt he menr dbsrnve the setetel ttiriif of state, and 
• ' bompro 'need. Locke. 

:d.-:^ccessive course. . ' 

The King with great R'^leness and bounly, which virtues 
had their turns in ms natur^ restored Edward Stoflord. Bacon. 
7. Manner of proceeding; change from the.mginal 
intention or first appearaniiiB. ^. 

While diisflox prevails, the sweats are miaiili .ffiminuhed; 
white the ipotter that fed them takes another turn, aqd is ex- 
cluoed by ttojilands of the intestines. Bts^tdanore. 

The AthjM^ were ofihred Hberty, bnt the wise tern thw 
thotighe i|!^^lhe matter, was a sacrifice of theauthon Sw^ 
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8 . Chance; hap. . 

Eroy one Imi • fiur w great aa be Co0i«-. 

o. Occision; inddentarMportunity. s 

An.old dog, firomnu qwed, vai loadcn at every turn 
whb idowt and repr'oaohe*. L’Eitrange. 

10. Time at idikh, hy fuecesaive viciwitudes, any 
thing is to be had or done. 

MyielC'i.arould be gkd to take some breath, and desire that 
some of you would take your ^urn to speak. ' Bacon. 

Hu turn will eonie to uugh at you ^in. ' Denhmn. 
The spiteful stars have shed their venom down. 

And now die peaceful planets take their turn. Dryden. 

Though diey held the power of tha!«eivil sword unlawftil, 
wlmst tliey were to be governed It, yet tliey esteemed it 
very lawful when it came to their turn to gpvern. Atterbury, 
A saline constitution of the fluids is acid, idkalinc, or mu¬ 
riatic : of these in thdr turm, Arbutkuot. 

The nymph will have her turti to be 
IJie tutor, and the pupil, he. * Sui/l. 

11. Actions of kindness or malice. 

Lend this virgin aid, 

Tlianks are half lost'when good turiii arc delay’d. FtAtfajt. 

Some malicious natures place their delight in doing ill 
turn. Jj Estrange, 

Shrewd turns strike deeper than ill words. SoM. 

12. Reigning inclination. 

This is not to be accomplished but by iiitrodudng religion 
to be the turn and fashion of the age. Smjt. 

13. A step oil’ tlic ladder at the gallows. 

They, by their skill in palmistry. 

Will quickly read his destiny; 

And make him glad to read his lesson. 

Or take a turn for it at the session. Builer. 

14. Convenience; use; purpose; exigence. 

Diogenes’ didi did never serve his master for more Iwns, 

notwithstanding that he mode it his dish, cup, cap, measure, 
and water-pot, than a mantle doth an Irishman. 

Spenser on Irdand. 

They never found occasion for their toum. 

But almost starv’d did much lament and mourn. 

Spenser, HM. Tale. 
His going I could frame to serve my turn ; 

Save him from danger, do him love and honour. Shakspearr. 
My daughter Catit-uine is not for your turn. Shaispeare. 
To perform this murder was elect; 

A base companion, few or none could miss. 

Who first did serve thdr turn, and now serves his. Daniel. 

lliey tried their old friends of the city, who had served 
tlidr turns so often, and set them to get a petition. Clarendon. 
Neither will this sliift serve the turn. WiHins. 

This philosopliy may puss with the most sensual, while they 

C retend to be reasonable; but. whenever they have a mind to 
e otherwise, to drink or to steep, will serve the lum. 

Temple, Hfiscel<, 

15. The form; cast; shape; manner. 

Our young men take up some ciy’d up English poet, with¬ 
out knowing wheran his thoughts arc improper to his subject, 
or his expresnons unworthy of Ins thoughts, or the turn of 
both is unharmoniona Dryden. 

Seldom any thing raises wonder in me,, which does not give 
my thought a turn that makes my heart the better. Addison. 

Feonale virtues are of a domestick turn. The ftunily.is the 
proper province for private women to shine in. Addison. 

An agreeable tem appears in her sentiments upon most 
ordinary affiiirs of life. Addison. 

Wit doth not consist so much in advancing things new, as 
in dving things known an ureeable turn. Addison, Speel. 

Before 1 made tins remark, f wondered to sec the Roman 
poets, in thdr description of a beautiful man, so often mention 
die mihs'tA- his heck ahd'arma Addison. 

A jytMtag man of a qirigbtly turn in conversation^ had an 
inormioale desire of qipeating ftshionablc. Spectator. 

Books give the same turn to our thoughts and reasoning, 
that good company does to our conversation^ Smfi, Miseell. 

TM viery Sam of vmce, the good proDiidpatioD, and the 
alluring manner which some teaebnv liawettanM4^ will engage 
the attention. Watts. 
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TIi^ who are coniddus of thdr guUt, and apprehentive 
that the justice of the nation dionld take notice of thdr th^ 
and rapine, wW tiy to give dt things k fitise Sura, and to fill 
even place with fiilse suggestions. Daeenani. 

Inc first coin bdng mue of brai^ gave the denomination 
to moni^ among the Romans, and the whole turn of thdr 
expressions is derived from it. Arbuthnot. 

16. The manner of adjusting the words of a sentence. 
The turn of words, m which Ovid excels all poets, are 

sometimes a fault hr sometimes a beauty, as they are used 
properly or improperly. Dryden. 

1 he_ ^rcc first stanzas are rendered word for word with 
the original, not only with the same elegance, but the same 
short turn of expression iieculiar to the snpphick ode. Addison. 

1 7. Now position of things; os, something trouble¬ 
some happens at every lufn. ” 

18. The court of the shciiff; of old called also the 
sheriflf’s moot. Minsheo. See Toubn. 

19. % Turns. One after another; alternately. 

They feel by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extremes; extremes by change more fierce. 

Milton, P. L, 

The challenge to Dametas shall belong 
Mciialcas shall sustain his under-song; 

Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring; 

By turns the tunmul muses love to sing. Dryden, Virg, 

By turns put on the suppliant, and me lord; 

TlireBteu'd this moment, and the next implo^d. Prior. 

Tu'bnbench. «. s. Itttm and leiuh.'] A term of 
turners. » 

Small work in metal is turned in an iron lathe called a 
turnbeueh, which they screw in a vice, and having fitted thdr 
work upon a smell iron axle, with a drill barrel, fitted upon a 
square shank, at the end of the axis, next the left-hand, they 
with a driii-bow, and drill-string, carry it about. Moaon. 

Tu'rkcoat. n. 5. {lum and coat."} One who forsakes 
his party or principles; a ren^de. 

Courted itself must turn to disdain, if you come in her pre¬ 
sence—Then is courtesy a turncoat. Shakspeare. 

Tu'bneb. n. s. [from turn.'} One whose trade is to 
turn in a lathe. 

Nor box, nor limes, without thdr use are made, 
Smooth-graiii’d and proper for the turner’s trade. Dryden. 

Some turners, to shew their dexterity in tumin|, turn long 
and slender pieces of ivory, as small as an hay-staw. Moron. 
To'bneby.* n. s. [from turner.} The art of faidiion- 
ing hard bodies into a round or oval form in a 
luUie; the articles so turned. 

Tu'uNiNG.'f" n. s. [from Aovi.] 

1. Flexure; winding; meander. 

I ran with headlong haste 
Through paths and turnings often trod by day. 

Milton, Camus. 

2. Deviation from the way. 

' Behold the divers turnings, and windings, 1^ which men 
wander and go astray. Uamiar, 3fV. of Beta, p. 11. 

The turning away of the simple shall slay him. Prov. 

Tu'bningness. n. s. [from turning.} Quality of 
turning; tergiversation; subterfuge. 

So nature formed him, to all tumingness of sldghts; that 
though no man had less goodness, 110 man could better find 
the places whence oiguments mi^t grow of goodness. 

• Sidney. 

Tu'bnip.-J* «. $. [ua'pe, Sax, napus, Lat. Those wlio 
write our word turnep are therefore Warranta 2 .J A 
white esculent root. 

The flower consists of four leaves, which arc 
placed in form of a cross; out of the flower cup 
rises the pointal, which afterward turns to a pod, 
divided into two eells by an intermediate partition, 
to which the valves adhere on both sides, and are 
* 2 2 
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full of rounduh seeds: a csmeous and tuWous 
root. MiUer. 

is drawn sndi bunches of pnnnim and iumipt in 
hi»«i|d'^*°‘^* Pta/Aam on Dravuing. 

The g^dess rose amid the inmost round, 

With mtber’d taro^tops her temples crown’d, Oay. 

Tumpt hide their swelling heads below. Gay, Patl. 

Ti;'bnpike.+ «. i. [fum aadpike, m pique."] 

I. A cross of twottars armed with pikes at the end, 
and turning on a pin, fixed to hinder horses from * 
entering. 

I move upon my axle, like a turnpike. 

B. Janton, Staple of Nete*. 

a. Any gate by w'hich the way is obstructed. 

The gates arc shut, and the Imnpiket locked. Arbut/mot. 

Tu'iiNSicK. adj. {ttam and Vertiginous; giddy. 

If a man see another turn swilUy and long; or if lie look 
upon wheels that turn, hia^f waseth turmiek. Bacon. 

Tu'sNSOL.'f’ n. s. Iheliotropium, Lat.] A plant. 

Miller. 

Her chaplet of heliotropium or tunao/e. 

B, JoTubn, Coron. Ent. 
IVrnspit. n. 5 . \turn and ^nt.] He that anciently 
turned a spit, ^nstead of which jacks are now 
generally usetl. It is now used of a dog that turns 
uie spit. 

I give you joy of the report 
That he’s to have a place at court; 

,iYrs, and a place he will grow rich in, 

A iurtupil in the royal kitchen. Swift, MiscelL 

To'rnstile. n. s. [turn and stik.] A kind of turn¬ 
pike in a footpath. ' 

A turmlile is more certain 

Than, in events of war, dame Fortune. Hudihras. 

Twirling turuttiet interrupt the way. 

The thwarting passenger shall force them round. Gay. 

Tu'bpentine. n. s. [iurpentina, Ital. tcrebinthina, 
I.at3 The gum exuded by the pine, the juniper, 
and other trees of tliat kind. 

As the turpentine tree I stretched out my branches. 

Erclui. xxiv. i6.' 

Vertgrease grinded with turpentine, put into n pot, and as 
you use it warm it. Pearlmm on Drawing. 

Tu'iiPiTUDE. n. s. [turpitude, Fr. turpiludo, from tur- 
pis, Lat] Essential deformity of words, thoughts, 
or actions; inherent vileness; badness. 

How wonid’st thou have paid 
My better service, when my turpitude 

Thou thus dost crown with gold f* Shaktpeare. 

Decency imports a ccrUun measure of one ^ng to another; 
the preservation of which is properly thia rulsl'l^ which every 
thing ought to act; and consequently the vioi^on of it*im¬ 
plies a turpUude or indecency. ' Souti. 

Tu'RfiUoisE. «. s. See Turkois. 

One shewed me a ring he bad of your daiu^ter for a 
monkey.—Out upon her! it was my turquoise, I bad it when 
I was a bachelor. ^akspeare, MerA. ef Fen. 

Tu'rbeL.* «. s. A tool used by coopers. Sherwood. 

TU'RRET. n. *. [turrid, Lat.] A small eminence 
raised above the rest of the building; a little 
tower. * , 

Discoune I priy thee, on thiji turrePi tdp. ' JShekspeare, 
All things well orderra, he withdrew rroji speed. 

Up to a turret hi^, two j^rts between. 

That so he might be near at every need. 

And overlook the lands and furrows green. Fmr/ax. 

Blake I^dsor hills in lofty numbers rise, . 

And Hft her turrets nearer to the skies. Pope. 

Tu'rreted. adj. [ffom ton-rf.] Form^ like a tower; 

risuig like a tower. ' ** 
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7 n. 5. 

E. 5 tO! 
of dove. 


[cupele, Saxon; tortorelie, Fr. 
tortureUa, ItaL kirtw', Lat.]i 


Take a turrekd lan^ of tin, in the form of n square; the 
heiglit of the turret being thrice as much as the length qf the 
lower part, whereupon the lamp standetb. Bacon, Ntd. Hia. 

Tu'RTLE.'f’ 

To'rtledove. 

1. A species < 

When shepherds pipe on oaten straws. 

And merry larks arc ploughmen’s clocks: 

When turtles tread. Shakspeare, L. Lai, Lust. 

We*ll teoi^ him to know turtles from jays. SheJespeare. 

Take me du heifer and a tuHledove. Gen. xv. o. 

Galen proposed the blood of turttes dropt warm from their 
wings. fFuenuiH. 

2. A turtle is the n&me also of the sea-tortoise. ■' 

Lyttelton, in his lliotowcs. of the Dead, bos introduced 
Dartcncuf, in w pleMOnt discourse between him and Anicius, 
bittcrlj^ lainenting hjs ill' fortune, in having Jived before 
tui^^icosts wore known in England. " Alas,” says he, " how 
impegfect is humip felicity I I lived in an age when the 
pleasure of eating was thought to be carried to its highest 
perfection in England and France. And yet a turtle-feast is a 
novelty to me I ” Dr,.Warton, Essay on Pope, 

Turves.# The old plural of itt^. 

^ The Greek historian sets her [Boadicea] in the field on a 
high heap of turves, in a loose-bodied gown declaiming, a spear 
in her hand. Milton, Hist, of Eng. B. a. 

Tu'scas.# adj. [from Tuscany.] Denoting one of 
die orders of architecture. 

The Tuscan is of nil the rudest pillar, and its principal cha¬ 
racter simplicity. Wotton on Architecture. 

To8H."f* interj. [Of this word I c^n find no credible 
etymology. Dr. Johnson. — From Su. Goth, 
be silent, hold your peace. Serous.] An expres¬ 
sion of contempt. 

Tush, say they, how should God perceive it: is there know¬ 
ledge in the Most High ? Ps. Ixxiii. 

Sir Thomas Moor found fault with his lady’s continual 
chiding; saying, the consideration of the time, for it was 
lent, should restrain her. Tush, lush, my lord, said she, look, 
here is one step to heaven-ward, shewing him a friar’s girdle. 
I fear me, quoth Sir Thomas,.this one step will not bring you 
up a step higher. Camden, Rem. 

Tush, never tell me, I take it much unkindly 
That thou, lagn, who hast had my purse. 

As if the strings were thine, should kngw of this. Shakspeare. 

TUSK. n. s. [eux, euxay, Sax. tosken, old Frisick.] 
The long teeth of a pugnacious aninaal; tlic tang; 
the holding tooth. ^ 

Some creatures have over-ltRig, or out-growing teeth, called 
fai^, or tusks; as boars gudjfikes. Bacon. 

'Die boar depended uia^a bis tiHh, L'Estrange. 

As two lioara' 

With dting bristles, jaws, 

. Hieir adverse breattt wltii,/Mb el^actiiey wound. Dryden. 

A moniitmuabwf 

Whetting bis twbCob^ii^tdl^agJiideousfoam. Smith. 

To Tusk.# ’ [firswli-^ To gnash the 

teeth, as a war. " h , 

Niiy, now^|ou pitif, lusk, and’draw up your chin. 

. ■ B.JonamfBpigr.ioj. 

Tu'S^'l '^k.] FurnuUsd wj^ tusks. 

Into the naked woods he^goes, 

And seeks the iuAy boac to rear. Dryden. 

Of tliose beasts no one!|||( horned and issskei too: the 
superfluous blood not WmSg to feeil both. Grew. 

Tu'ssLE.# s. [fiom A,struggle: wc 

had it. Groim. -A vulgar expreti^on. 

IVsfiUC^l^s. [diminutive of/ua.] A tuft (bf^graas 
or twin. ' • 

The Sst it nmadoible for the several tussucks or bun^esof 
thorat, whemwith it is anted round. --Grew. 
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ToT.f! iiUeij, £T 1 iii •eems be Ae eame with tush. 
Dr.Johiuon. —TTie WeW» language, however, 
has tcottj tatti, Ae vwrd usM^^hen wc make light 
of a Amg, as tush, tot; a pufll] A particle 
noting contempt. 

TvsTtMi! grace me no grace, nor ancle me no uncle. 

Shalupeare. 

Tui, tut/ here’* a mannerly forbearance. S/iak^en. 

Tu'tanag. «• s. The Chinese name for spelter^ which 
we erroneously apply to the metal of wiiich canisters 
are made, that are brought over with the tea from 
China; it beiim a coarse pewter made with the lead 
carried from England and tin got in Ac kingdom 
of Qnintang. Woodward. 

Tu'TELAGE.'f* ■) «. s. [ttUele, tutelage^ Fr. tutda, Lat.] 

Tu'tele. 3 Guardianship; state of being under 
guardian. 

The tutelage whereof, ns those past worlds did please, 

' Some to Minerva gave, and some to Hmules. Drat/im, 

If one in the possession of lands die, and leave a minor 
to succeed to him, his tutelage belongeth to the king. 

Drummond. 

He Hccoupled the aiubassage with an article in the nutura 
of a rei]ucst, that the French king might, according unto his 
right of seigniory or tutelage, dispose of the mairiagc of the 
young duchess of Britany. ’ Baeon. 

He was to have the Mele and ward of his diildren. 

Howell, Lett. i. ii. is. 

Tu'TELAit.-f' 7 ofl/. XtulelairCf Fr. Coterave; from 

Tir'TELAnv. \ tutela, Lat.] Having Ac charge or 
guardianship of any person or thing; protecting; 
defensive; guardian. 

According to the tnuhtions of the iiianicians the tutelary 
spirits will not remove at common appelbtions, but at the 
proper niunes of things, whercunto they are protectors. 

Brown. 

Temperance, that virtue without pride, and fortune without 
envy, tnat gives indolence of body, with an equality of mind; 
the best guardian of youth and support of old age: the precept 
of reason, ns welt as religion. Aid physician of tlic soul ns well 
as the body; die luteta.-' goddess of health, and universal me¬ 
dicine of life. 2 'emple. 

These tutelar genii who presided over the several people 
committed to tlicir cbaigc, were watchful over them. 

Dryien. 

But ytni, 0 Grecian chiefs, reward my care. 

Sure 1 may plead a little to your grace: 

Enter’d the town 1 then unbair’d the gates, 

When.I remov’d the tutelary ttxes. Dryden. 

Ye tutelar gods who giiU'd this rcygl fobrick. Mowe. 

TU'TOIl. 71 , s. [fufor, jpat. Fr.] One who 

has Ae care of another’s learning and morals; a 
teacher or instructor. 

When I am as I have been, ’ 

Approach me, and thpu shalt be as dioU wast. 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots; 

Till then 1 banish tliee on pain of death. , ^ Shakfpeare. 

When noldes ore the tailors’/nton; ' , 

No hereticks burnt but wenches suiters. ' tSuiepaare., 

A primitive Cfoyistian, that coming to a friend to tesA him 
a psalm, began, I said I will look to iny ways, that I sliend 
not with my tongue; upon which he stopt his tutor, saying, 
This is enou(fo if 1 learn it. Goo. of the Tongue. 

His body inus adorn’d, he Bgpt design’d 
With lib’ral arts te cultivate hismindi 
He sought a tutor-t^ bis own^ a^ord, 

And ifu^y’d l^tohs he Weiw ^o^d. V . Dryden. 

No scienoe is so speedily leimd by the notieit genius with¬ 
out a tador. - WeJ^. 

To Tu'toi^ b. a. [from Ae noun.}, • 

1. To instruct; toteaA; to document. 
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This boy is forest born. 

And haA been tutor'd in the rudiments 
Of many desperate studies by his uncle. l^ulupcarc. 

He cannot lie a perfect man. 

Not being tried and tutor'd m the worid. Shakemare. 

The cock has his spurs, and he strUies his feet inward with 
singular strength and order; yet he does not this by noy syllo- 
gistical method, bat is merely tutored by instinct. Hate. 

2. To treat with superiority or se^rity. * 

I hardly yet have learii’d 

* T liisinnatc, flatter, bow, and bend my knee: 

Give sorrow leave a while to tutor me 
To this submission. Wtakipeare, Rick. If, 

1 take a 'review of my little boys mounts upon hobby¬ 
horses, and of little girls tutoring tbmr babies. Additon. 

Tu'torage. m. s. [from ittfar,'} The authority or 
solemnity of a tutor. 

Children care not for the company of their parents or lulon, 
and men will care less for theirs, wno would make them chil¬ 
dren by usurping a tutorage. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Tu'TOHEss.'f' 7 «• s. littleresse, /utrice, old FrenA; 
To'thix. 5 fro*” /afw.]_ Directress; instruo 
tress; governess. 

That most honoured tu/reu’n pupils. 

fkdden on Drayton'* Folyolb. S. ii. 
A prattling nurse is a better tutrix toiler foster-child. 

Didgarfio, Deaf and Duiuk Man'* Tut.p,4S. 
And what still more his stagg’ring virtue try’d, * 

I His mother, lot’rets of that virtue, dy’d. Marie. 

Tu'toksuip.# «. s. [from Mor.J Office of a tutor. 
He that should grant n itUorship, restraining his grout lb 
some one certain thing or cause, should do but idly, because 
tiiiors arc given for personal defence generally, and not for 
mana^ng a few particular things or causes. 

Hooker, Eccl. Pd. v. } 8o. 

Tu'TSAN.*f’ «. s. \Jutsa7i, Fr. androseSmum, Latin.] 
Parkleaves, a plant. 

The healing tuhan then, and plnntan for a sore. 

Drayton, Pdyolb, S. ry. 
Tu'TTY.'f" 71 . s. \tutia, low Lot. tuihie, Fr.] A 
sublimate of zinc or calamine collected in the 
furnace. 

Near it stood a phial of rosewater and powder of tutty. 

Taller, No. i66. 

Tuz.'j' 7 t. s, [I know not whether it is not a word 
merely of cant. Dr. Johnson. — Perhaps not so; 
but from Urn or tussy, on old word for a wreath 
or tuft: “ A girdle of flowers, and tiissies of all 
i fruits, iiitcrtycd and following together.” Donne, 
Hist, of the Septiiagint, ed. 1633. p. 49. And 
this same fuss from the French tasse, a tuft.] A 
lock or tuft of hair. 

With odorous oil thy head and hmr are sleek; 

And then thou kemp’st the hisses on thy cheek; 

Of these thy barbers take a costly care. Dryden, 

Twaik. a^. [epejen, Saxon.] Two. An old word, 
not now used but liidicrousl}'. 

’Tis not the Uyal of a woman’s war. 

The bitter clamour of two eager tongues. 

Can arbitrate this cause betwixt us Skakspeare. 

Such smiling rogues as these. 

Like rats, oft bite thu holy cords in twain. 

Too intricate t’ unloose. Skakspeare, K. Lear. 

Of my condition take no care; 

It fits not; thou and I long since are twain. Mdton, S. A. 

When old winter sglit the rocks in Imam y 
He strip’d the bcars-toot of its Icaty growth. Dryden. 

The trembling widow, and her daiichters twain, 

This woeful caAling cry with horror heard. Dryden. 

To TWANG, a; n. [A word formed from the sound.] 
To sound wiA a quick Aarp noise. 
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A thousand twanging instruments 
Win hum about mine ears. Shakipeart, Tempeit. 

Hia quver o!ar bit sluiulders Phobus threw. 

His bow twai^d, and bk arrows rattled at ^17 flew. JDiyden. 

With her thundering vcHce she melt’d hig^: 

And ereiTMcent twa^d with smarting sorrow. > Drj/den. 
ne twanging bows 

Send showers of shuts, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ru^ bear. , Phil^t. 

Sounds the touj^ horn and twangi the quiv’ring string. 

Pope. 

To TwAMa. V, a. To. make to Bound sharply. 

A swaggering accent sharply twan^d olF, pves manhood 
approbation. Skaktpeare, Tw. Xighf. 

Twano. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A sharp quick sound. 

They by the sound and twang of nose. 

If all be sound within, disclose. Hudibrai, 

So swells ^h wind'pifw; ass intones to ass. 

Harmonic twang of leather, noin and brass. Pope. 

2. An affected modulation of the vdee. 

If he be but n person^n vogue with the multitude, he cun 
make popular, rambling, incoherent stuflT, seasoned with twang 
and tautolo^, pass for high rhctorick. South. 

He has siiob a twa^ m bis discourse, and ungraceful way 
of speaking through his nosc^ diat one can hardly understand 
him. Arbtttknot. 

Twang! interj. A word maikiiiK a quick action, ac¬ 
companied with a sharp sound. Little used, and 
little deserving to be us^. 

There’s one, the best in all my giiiver. 

Twang ! thro’ his very heart and liver. Prior. 

To TwA'NOiJE.'f* V. n, [from twang.} To 'make a 
sharp quic^. sound. 

Sometimes a thousand twanglmg instruments 
Will hum about my ears. Shaktpeare, Temped. 

She did call me rascal fidler. 

And jack, with twenty such vile terms. 

Skaktpeare, Tam, qf a Shrew. 

To Twank.. ». ». [corrupted from twang.} To make 
to sound. 

A freeman of London has the privilege of disturbing a whole 
street with twankiug of a brass kettle. Addittm, 

'Twas. Contracted from it was. 

If he ariu who bid thee, say ’twas I, Drpden^ 

To TWA'TTLE.'f* v. n. [schwatzen, German.] To 
prate; to gabble; to chatter. 

The apostle Paul ^s fault with a certiun sort of women 
vriio were prattlers, which would go from imuse to bouse, 
teoaUling, and babbling out frothy speech th^t was good for 
nothing. Whaldt/, Bedempt. qf Timf, (1634,) p. 15 * 

It is not for every tmllling gossip to undertake. 

.. UEitrange.. 

To Twa'ttle.# p. a. To pat, to make much of, 
as hcHTses, caws, dogs. North. Grose. 

Twa'ttling.* n. s. [frqm twattlc.} Act of prating;, 
idle chatter. 

When one talks toys or trifles, and speaks shadows or gawds 
that yiehl no proflt j such twattSna cuts out the heart of good 
time. Wkatety, Red.<f Tme, p.xy. 

TwAy.^t* [/ico», Goth.] For Twain. 

Ooyon's sngiy blade so fierce ^d plw . 

Oa tb’ otbsr’s nclm^ Which as Titan shone. 

That qtuM it clove his plumed crest in twag. Spenier. 

TwA'^raiAUE.. n. f. lOp/trii, Lat.] A polypctalous 
flower, consistiog ^ six dissimilar leaves, which 
the. five upper on^ are so dispos^, a« to pre¬ 
sent in spme measu re, an helmet, the under one 
hsdff g headed and ahbjped like t man. Miller. 


7hTWEAO.'f‘‘>u. ’a. [It is virritten twee^ by 
To TWEAK. 5 ^nner, but tweak by 6ther 
writers. Dr. fdbmton. — Tweak is correct;; at the 
word_ is doubtless from the Sox. imccan, tpiccun, 
to twitch, vdlcre, caipere.] To plmh; to squeeze 
betwixt the fingers. 


Who calls me villain, breaks my pate across, 
Tweakf nie by the nose. 

To irouse mm from lethaigick dump. 

He. tweak'd his nose. 

Look in their face, they tweak’d your nose. 


Shakepeare, 

Butler. 

Swift. 


TwEAGUE.'f' ? n. $. [Not from the verb, as Dr. Johu- 
Tweak. 5 derives it; but from the Saxon 
tpeojan, to hesitate, to doubt The Swed. tuekan, 
as Lye observes, is^ also hesitation, from ttieka, to 
doubt.] Perplexity; ludicrous distress. A low 
word. < j.:-,.'. 

This put the old fljllow in a rare lustague. ArbtUhnol. 


To Twe'edle. V. a. [I know ndt whence derived.'] 
To handle lightly. Used of awkward fiddling. 

. A fidler brought in with him a body of lus^ youog iellows, 
whom he had tweedled into the service. A^uen. 

_ V 

TwE'sXERS.'f" n. s, \ett(y, French. Dr. Johnson. — 
Formerly, nearer to the etymon, tweese; as, 
“ a surgeon’s tweese, or box of Instruments.” 
Sherwood.] Nippers, or small pincers to pluck 
off* hairs. 

There htm’s wits are kept in pond’rous vases, 

And beaus in snuS^boxes and tweeiWr.^a»ta. Pope. 

Twelfth, adj. [cpelfta, Saxon.] Second after the 
tenth: the ordinal of twelve.. 

He found Elisha plowing with twelve yoke of oxen, and ho 
with the twelfth. I Kmgt, xix. 9. 

Suppo:.ing, according to the itbndard, five shillings were to 
weigh an ounce, wanting about sixteen grainy whereof one 
tweyth were copper, and eleven twelfths silver, it it plun here 
the quantity of sUver pves the vaiue. Looke. 


Twe'lfthtide. n. s. The twelfth day after Christinas. 
Plough-munday, next after that twdflhSde, 

Bids out with the plough. , T^ser, Husbandry. 


TWELYK-f* adj. [M. Goth, twalib, or Iwalif; 
Sax. rpeolp, epeij:; u ^u»7, duo, et antiq. laib, resi¬ 
duum; a hfwa, rclinqnerc; (duo sell, digiti supra 
decern numcratos reridul'.) Serehius.] Two and 
ten: twice six. 

Thou hast bent m^ouf'Acie/twiiev^Bl times. 

Shakspeare, Coriol. 

Had we no quatceilehe to Rome, but riiat 
Thou art thence hanidi’d, we would muilter all. 

From twcAw totv^iy,..’ Shakspeare. 

What roan taK*w,vridi wt^ovtam^ht 
Out at your windowbetvfrixt^l^oe and one? Shakspeare. 

-On mt left^ond iwekw redieptd owls did 
So BbN>iuli|^% Xing, By Tylirii*a brook, 

BteingB oftwty- ftom twice ux vidtare^ took^^;.. Dryden. 

Twx^vEMON’rii.'t' [Sax. tpeolp-xhon'O.] A year, 
as consisting o|di!ii^v« months. 

I shall laugh at this a,$wtivenum(h hence. Shakspeare. 
This year or twtltKnmlh^dfy reason that the moon’s months 
are shorter than those of tbe sun, is about eleven days riiortcr 
than the sun’s year. Holder. 

Taking the'itioots of the pasto^g, end pegipng them down 
in ve^ nch earth perfectly consumed, watering them uwon all 
occaaons, by this time twelvemonth they vrill be ready to>rc- 
move.. ' Aee&a. 

In tbW'^ysce of about a twelvemossth J have run ont of a 
wltolcthoiiaiid pound i^on her. Addittm. 
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Not twee a /«»«&?»)«>«<* you appear in print. Pepe. 

Twe'lvepenc£. n. s. [twelve woApetice^ A shilling. 

Twe'lvepennv. <k^. [twelve and-jwm^.] .Sold for a 
tdiilling.' 

I would wish no other remige, from this rhyming judge of 
i\iC ttoelvejienny ff&Xay. JOiyden. 

Twe'lvescoke. «. «. [twelve and score ,2 Twelve 
times twenty; two hundred and forty. 

Twdvctcore viragos of the Spartan race. Dryden. 

Twe'ntieth. adj. [epenteojo^a, Saxon.] Twice 
tenth; ordinal of twenty. 

This year, 

The twentieth from the firing the eapitol. 

As fatal too to Rome, by all predictions. S, Jotuoti. 

Why was not I the twentieth by descent 
From a long restive race of droning kings ? Dryden. 

This crown now must be raised, and coined one twentieth 
lighter; which is nothing but changiag the denomination, 
calling that a crown now, which yestewy was but a part, 
viz. nineteen Iwentietht. Locke, 

I’WE'NTY.'f' adj. [M. Goth, twaimlig: Saxon 
cpencij; a Goth, twa, Iwemte, ct Icel. tugr^ denarius 
numerus. Screnius.] 

1. Twice ten. * 

Hammond seldom did cat or drink more than once in 
twenty-four hours, and some fruit' towards night. Fell. 

At least nineteen in twenty of these perplexing words might 
be changed into easy ones. Smfl. 

2. A proverbial or indefinite number. 

Maximilian, upon twenty respects, could not have been the 
mail. Bacon, Hen. VIT. 

Twi'Bn.."f* n. s. [Sax. t^bill, bipennis, securis.] A 
kind of halberd s formerly, a mattock. Pr. Pare. 

She learn’d the churlish axe and twyhi/l to prepare. 

DrnytOH, Bolyolb, S. 18. 

Twice, adv. [epijij*, Saxon; twees, l)utch.] 

I. 'J’wo times. 

Upon his crest he struck him so. 

That tmee he reeled, ready twice to fall. Spenser. 

He twice essay’d to cast hit son in gold; 

7 ’wicc from his hands he dropp'd the forming mould. Prydtin, 


2. Doubly. • 

A little Sinn you mourn; while most have met 

With twice the loss, and by as vile a cheat. Drydcn. 

3. It is often used in composition. 

Life is tedious us a /uiicc-tQld talc. 

Vexing die dull ear of a dmWsy man. Shaktpeare. 

T//>ic#'-born Bacchus burst the thundrer’s thigh. 

And all the gods that wander thro’ the sky. Creech. 

Extol the strength of n ItidceH.’onquer’d race. Drydcn. 


To TwniLE. V. a. [This is commonly written tweetUe."] 
To touch lightly. A low word. 

With my fingers upon the stupe, I pressed close upon it, and 
tuitUed it in, first one ode, then the other.' JViseman. 

Twi'poi.o.# adj. Twofajd. Obsolete.- 

Her twyfold teme, of which two blacke as pitch, 

And two were browne,'yet each to each unlich. 

Did softly swim away. Spenser, F. Q. L v. 18. 

TWIG. n. s. [cpi^ tpjjjaj Saxcjp; twj/g, Dutch.] 
A small shoot of a branch; a switch tough and 
long. 

The Britons had boats made of willow twigs, covered on the 
outddc with hides, and so had the Venetians. Ralegh. 

They chose the fig-tree, such as spreads her armn 
Brancnine so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended lwig,s take root. Miltm, P. L. 

Can’st thou with a weak angle strike the whole. 

His huge jaw with a twig or bmmdi bore ? - Sandys. 

If (hey cut the twigs at evening, n plendfiil^ ttd pleasant 
juice comes out. More. 
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From parent bough 
A cyon meetly sever: after force 
A way into the erabstoek’s close wrought grain 
Bij wedges, and within the living wound 
Inclose the foster twig, around which spread 
The binding clay. Philips. 

Twi'ggen. a^. [from twig."] Made of twigs; wicker. 

I’ll beat the knave into a twiggen bottle. Shsdctpmre. 

The sides and rim sewed toj^uv after the manner of Imggro 
work. Grew. 

Twi'GGY.-f” adj. [from twig."] Full of twigs. 

Though tlicy grow the slowest of all the twiggy trees, yet do 
tliey recompeuse it by die larger crop. EvHyn. 

TWrLlGHT.'l' n.s. [tweelicM, Dutch; rpeoneleohe, 
Saxon; from cpeo, epeon, dubium, and ligM. Se- 
renius.] 

1. The dubious or faint light before sunrise, and after 
sunset; obscure light. 

Her fwitighti were more clear than our mid-day. Donne. 

SiimicioDs amongst thoughts are like laits amonest birds, they 
ever tty by twilight. Certainly they are to be weu guard^. 

Bacon, 

2 . Uncertmn view. 

A faint weak love of virtue, and of good. 

Reflects from her on them, which understood 
Her worth; and though she Imve shut in all day. 

The twilight of her memory doth stay. ’ Donne. 

He that saw hell in’s melancholy dream. 

And in the twUigld of his fancy’s theme. 

Scar’d from his sins, ri-pented in a fright. 

Had he view'd Sc'idand, hud turn’d proselyte. Cleaveland. 

Ambrosia] night, witli clouds exnal’d 
From that high mount of (iod, whence light and shade 
Spring both, the face of brightest hcay’n had chang’d 
To grateful twilight. * IMtUon, P. L. 

When the snn was down. 

They just arriv’d by twilight at a town. Dryden. 

Ill the greatest part of our concernment he has nfibrded ua 
only the twilight of probability, suitalile to our state of medi¬ 
ocrity. Locke. 

IVl'uGHT. adj. 

1. Not clearly or brightly illuminated; obscure; 
deeply shaded. 

When tile sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me goddess bring 

To arched walks of twilight groves. Milton, II Pens. 

O’er the iwil'iglU croves, and dusky caves, 

Ixm" sounding aisles, and intemungled graves, 

Black Mcliincholy sits, and round her throws 
A ilcutli-like silence, and a dread repose. Pope. 

2. Seen or done by twilight. ' « 

On olil I.yctcus or ('yllenc hoar. 

Trip no more in twUight ranks, Milton, Arcades. 

7 b TWILL.# v.a. [In Scotland/wee/, or Iwcddk; 
which Dr. Jomicaou derives from Sax. cpiebe, two¬ 
fold, orepa and buel, part.] To weave; to quilt. In 
the north of England a quilt is still called a iwUt 1 
in other places, twilled cloth is no uncommon ex¬ 
pression ; which means where the woof and warp 
are not observed alternately to cross each other; 
but appear like cords closely twisted together. 

Twiix.# n. $. A quill; a spool; a quill to wind yarn 
on. North. jRcry, and Grose. 

TWIN. «. s. [epinn, Saxon; tweelingh, Dutdi.] 

i. Children bom at the same birth. It is therefore 
seldom used in the singulat; though.sometimes it 
is used for one of twins. 

In this mysteiy of ill opinions, here’s the /i«H-brotlicr of 
tliy letter j but let thine inherit Brst, for mine never shall. 

Shakspetre. 
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In beitowing 

He WM mott princel;^: ever vritncn for him 

IIUMe twiru of learning Ipswich and Oxford. ShtA$peare. 

If that moment of the time of birth be of such moment, 
whence proceedeth the great difference of the constitutions of 
fteint, which, though togetiier born, have strange and contrary 
fortunes ? JJrumtnond, 

The divided dam 

Runs to the summons of her hungry lamb; 

But when the Stria eries haivM, the quits the first. Cleavelmid. 

No wdght of birth did on one side prevail. 

Two Siriw less even lie in Natureis scale. Cotefey. 

^ev came twku from die wotnS, and still they live 
As if they would go tunnt too to tho jpave. Otway. 

Fair Leda’t twiiu, in time to stars decreed. 

One fou^ on foot, one curb’d tiie fiery steed. Dtyden. 

tnere been the siunc likeness in all men, as sometimes 
in Sfrim, it would have given occanon to confiision. Grew. 

2. Genuni, the aign of the zodiack. 

Tbit, when the sun retires, , 

First shines, and 8preadB%llkek night with feeble fires. 

Then parts the Sirins and crab. Creech. 

When now no more, tfa* altematc iumu are fir’d. 

Short is-the doubtful empire of the night. Thornton. 

To Twin. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To be born at the same birth. 

He that is approv’d in this offence, 

Tbou^ he had tuinn'd with me both at a birth, 

Shall lose me. Sluiktpeare, Olhello. 

2. To bring two at once. 

Ewes yearly by twinning rich masters do make. Ttitier. 

3. To be paired; to be suited. 

0 how inscrutable! his equity 

Twiiu with his power. Smdyt, Job. 

2 h Twin,# ? ^ To part; to go asunder. Ob- 
To Twine. 5 solet& 

Now draweth cutte^ that ye forther twinne: 

He which that bath the tiiortest sbaJ beginne. 

Chancer, C. T. Pud. 

But yet the knight, wise, wary, not unkind. 

Drew forth his sword, and from her careless Itrin’d. Tmrfax. 

To Twin.# ». «. To divide into two parts; to se¬ 
parate. Obsolete. 

There slioli no death me fro my ladie twinne. 

• Chaucer, 2 V. and Creu. iv. 1197. 

TwiN-BOKN.-f adj. Itmn and bom.1 Bom at the 
same birth. 


Our sins lay on the king; he must bear all. 

0 hard condition, and tirin^ora with greatness! Shaktpeare. 

Latoua's iirnn-born progeny. MiUou, Sonn, la. 

UTtriTWINK.-f V. a. [cpinan. Sax. digplicafe; tisei/- 
nen, tmjnen, Dutcli; t<wynna, Sv. Ju tvinder, Dan. 
tuinna, Iccl.] 

1. To twist or complicate so as to unites otr fiirm one 
body or substance out of two or more. 

Thou shalt make an hanging of blue, aud fine twined linen, 
wrought with ueedtcworic. Exod, xxvi. 36. 

2. To unite itself. « 

Lumps of sugar lose themselves, and twine 
Their subtle essence with the soul of wine. Craibaw. 

To Twine, v. n. 


I, To convolve itself} to wrap itself closely 
Let wreaths of tiiumph now n^ toiiplea ririae'. 
The victor cry’d, the glorious prise is mine I 

2; To uoite.by interposition of parts. 
Friends now fast sworn, who /trine.ia'I^ 
ITnsepanfifie, sball, within Ufis hour, 

Ona dbsensioa'era doit, break out 
To Utterest enznity. 


To wind; to iaBka.flexure8. 

Jkt.itesrt, though theyhgpd'Snd twine, 
iju^- sea thdr course bdine: 


about. 

Tope. 


Sbdktpeare. 


Or as philoteqdiers who find 
Some fav’rite system to tiidr mind, 
la ev'iy pdnt to make it fit, . 

Will force all nature to submit Aefft. 

The deer rustles thro’ the twining brake. Thornton. 

4. To turn round. 

O frimds 1 

Some one abides within here, that commends 
The place to us, and breathes a voice divine: 

As she some web wrought, or her spindles twine, 

She eberisht with her song. Gtapman. 

Twine. «. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A twisted dircad. 

Not any damsel, which her vauntctii most 
In skilful knitting of soft tilken twine. Sjieuter. 

A pointed swsmiuum threatening o'er his head. 

Sustain’d but by a sleniKr (trine of thread. Dryden. 

2. Twist; convolution. 

Nor all the gods beside . 

Longer dare abide. 

Not Typhon huge ending in snaky tunne, MiUon, Ode NaHn. 

Welcome, joy and feast; 

Brtud your locks with rosy tw'uie. 

Dropping odours, dropping wine. Milton, Comitt. 

3. Embrace; act of convolving itself round. 

Everlasting hate * 

The vine to ivy bears, but with am’rous twine 

Claq» the tall elm. ThUijm. 


To TWINGE. V. a. [ziwingen, German; twinge, Dan.] 

1. To torment with sudden and short pain. 

The gnat rharg’d into the nostrils of tne lion, and tliere 
twing'd him till he made him tear iumself, and so muster’d 
him. L'Eftrange. 

2 . To pinch; to tweak. 

When a man is post his sense-. 

There’s no way to reduce him thence. 

But twinging him by th’ ears and pose. 

Or laying on of heavy blows. Jluddirat. 

Twinge, m. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Short sudden sharp pain. 

The wickedness of this old villain startles ine, and gives me 
a twinge for my own sin, though far short of his. Jiryden. 

2. A tweak; a pinch. 

Itow can you fawn upon a master that gives you so many 
blows and (iriiigM by the cars? ' L'Eitrangc, 

Twink. n. s. [Sm Twinkle.] The motion of an 
eye; a moment. Not in use. 

She hung about my neck, and kiss on kiss 
She vied so fast, protesting on oath, 

TTiat in a twini she w<^ me to her love. Shaktpeare. 

To TWI'NKLE. o. fi. [epitudian, &xon.] 

I. To sparkle; to 0 tu^ irrc^^ularly; to\hine with in¬ 
termitted light f Wjdiinc feintly; to quiver. 


At first I did star. 

But now I worship a.’Cj^tisJ ipn. Shaktpeare. 

^ As plays tiie sun ,upti the^wsy streams, 

ThomSug miMher counterfeitediibeam. 

So sMuti tiifti gorgeous beauty. ShtAtpeare. 

^me thrir uini^ tails stretch forth on hij^ 

Ai^ tear the fwinkSns stars from tremblii)y| i)w« Fairfax, 
wd comprises all tire goods we valud in the creatures, as 
the sun doth the liilakl<# (tri»^/« in tiie stars. Boyle. 

The Star of love, 

That twinklet yon to fair Almcyda’s bed. JJryden. 

Think you your new French proselytes are come 
To starve a^oad, because they starv’d at home ? 

Your benefices twinkled Scorn afar. _ JJryden. 


Sq weak yqtir cluirm^ Itbat like a winter’s night, 
vTwintding with stars, they freeze me while they light. Dryden. 

These stars do not tudgkle when viewed through tdereopcs 
which have large apertures: for the rays of tight whjeh pass 
tiirough divers parts of the '^ierture, tremUe ^ch bf them, 
ijiart’i and bf nienns of thnr various, and sometimes tontrqry 
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tremors, M mt one end ilie same tiiae .iipoa dilinnt pmnti in 
the bottom of the eye. Ifavton, 

2. To open and anut the eye by turns. 

He owl fell « moping and iwHiAiajr. VEtlrmge, 

3. To play irregularly. 

H.S eyes will twinUe, and his tongue will roll, 

As though he beckoa*d, and calPd back hu.ioul. Donne. 

^i'nkle. 7 ^ j [from the verb.] 

Twr NKUNG. 3 

1. A sparkling intermitting light. 

2. A motion of the eye. 

Suddenly, with tmnkk of her eye,, 

He damsel broke hit misintended dart ^emer. 

I come, I come; the least twinkle had brought roc to thee. 

' ' DtydeHt Don. Sebatl, 

3. A short apace, such as is tak^ up Dy a motion of 
the eye. 

Money cun thy wants at will snmly, 

Shields, steeds, and arm^ and all things fat thee megt, 

It can pourvey i» twink^inK of an ayt. Renter. 

These false beautisb of the stage aee no more lasting than 
a rainbow; when the actor (plds uem no longer with nis re¬ 
jection, they vanish in a tioiniling. Dryden, 

The action, (lassion, and. manners of so many persons in 
a picture, are to be discerned in the ImnUing of an eye, if the 
simt could travel over so many different objects all at once.- 

^ Dryien. 

Twi'MLma. ft. a. [diminutive of fwin.] A twm lemb; 
a lamb pf two brought al a birth. 

TimnUngi increase bnnj;, Twer, Huth. 

Twi'nmed.* part. a^. 

1. Bora at the some Hrth. 

Twimtd brotbara nf one womb. Shaktprure, Timm. 

2. Like as twins; paired. 

The limn'd stones upon the number’d beach. 

Shakepeare, Cymb. 

3. United. Tadnrid iff undoubtedly Milton’s word in 
hia owu edition, vrbich Dr. Johnson placed, with 
hesitation indeed, under the verb tmne. 

Since thy original la^e, trnc liberty 
Ib lost, which always snth right reason dwells 
Tivhm'd, and from her hath ao dividual being. Miltou, P. L. 

7 wi'nner. «. s. [from tain.'] A breeder of twins. 

£wcs yrercly by twinning ridi musters do make, 

The lamlie of such twhtnen for breeders go take. t'uuer. 
Twi'ntf.r.* n. s. [Iwo and winter: Sax. tpy-pmrp, 
duos annos natus.] A beast of two winters old. 
North. Grose. 

To TwiHr..= 5 k V. n. [perh^R tlie old word for twiiler. 
Mr. Waldron and Mi^wfiord; in notes on Ben 
Jonson’s Sad Sb^lierdi tibnsider the word as mean¬ 
ing to leer alFectedly, to glance at obliquely, or 
Nurreptitiodtiy, at mtervals,,.^” Tlio latter also 
notices ** to simper," os a meaning assigned to it: 
which is very probable. But Uify, oiler no etymo- 
logy, to shew that or or glance, has any 
thmg to do with /wtre,>^d ^tfer is from the Germ. 
zittnHf to tremble. -Lit.us tberdbie see how ithp- 
plies to toana] 

1. To flutter; to take short flights With great agitation 
of the wings. This is clcar& the primary meaning. 
In the followihg example, the vmrd has been mis¬ 
taken by Tyrwbitt, Steevens, Mason, and others, 
for '< to sing or murmur with a gentle sound.” 

Ifthilke birue, bkippiag out of her straite cage, seatfa the 
agreeable thodowes of the wodes, she dcfouledi with her fete 
here mete isliad, and seketh on moTning only die wod^ and 
fwiretk desiring the wode with her sWete voice. 

CAoseer, Boeth. B. .v metr.». 

2. Tofreatioved with quichtaitoafrons; to quiver; to 
twinkle. 
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When spaiUiag stats twire not, thou giM’st the even. 

Shaktpeare, Soun. s8. 

3. To be in a kind of flutter; to be movra to smile or 
laugh; to twitter. 

I saw the wench that toir'd and twinkled at thee. 

Beamu. and FL Women Pleat'd. 
If I was rich, I could tmre and loll with the best of them. 

Sir R, Steele, Comeioui Znteert. 

4* To make flexures or windings. 

The sun — with fervent'eye looks throu^ the tmrine glades. 

Dnylen, PolyM. S.,13. 

To TWIRL. V. a. [from vAtW.] To turn round ; to 
move by a quick rotation. 

Wool and raw rilkby moisture incorporate with other thread; 
especially if there be a little wreathing, as appe^mh by the 
twisting and twirling about of spindles. Aeon. 

Dextrous damsels tmrl the spriniduig mop. Gay. 

See ruddy muds, ' 

Some taught with dextrous hand to twirl the wheel. Dodtley. 
To Twirl, v. n. To rorolve inth a quick motion, v 
Twirl, n. s. [from tlie verb.] 

1. Rotation; circular motion. 

2. Twist; convolution. 

The twirl on this is different from that of the others; this 
being an heterospopha, the ivArk turning from the right^and 
to the left. Woodward on FottUs. 

To TWIST. V. a. [^eepipan, Saxon ; twtsten, Dutch.] 

1. To form by complication; to form by convolution. 

Do but despur. 

And if thou want’st a cord, the smallest thread 
That ever spider twisted from her womb. 

Will strangle thee. Skakspeare. 

To re|»ove discontent, the ancients feigned, that in hell 
stood a man tuns&ng a rope of hay; and still he tansted on, 
suffering an ass to cat up dl Itait was finisheil. Bp. Taylor, 
Woiud Clotho wash her hands in milk, 

And twist our thread srith gold and silk; 

Would the in friendship, peace, and plenty. 

Spin out our years to four times twenty. 

And should we both in this condirion 
Have conquer’d love, and worse ambition, 

Else these two passions by the way 

chance to shew us scurvy play. Prior, 

The task were harder to wcure my own 
Against the pow’r of tholK already known; 

For well you twist the secret chains that bind W 
With gentle force the enptivated mind. LytUeton. 

2. To contort; to writhe. 

Either double it inti a pyramidical, or twist it into a serpen¬ 
tine form. Pope. 

3. To wreath; to wind; to encircle by something 
round about. 

There arc ^llars of smoke twisted about with wreaths of 
Same. Burnet, Theory. 

4. 'I’o form; to weave. 

If than dost love fmr Hero, cherish’it, 

And thou shalt have her: was’t not to this end 

That thou began'st to twisl so fine a stoiy ? Shdkspeare. 

5. To uuitt by intertexture of parts. 

All know bow prodigal 
Of thy great soul thou art, luuging to twist 
Bays with that ivy, which so early kist 

youthful temples. Waller, 

6. To unite; to Insinuate. 

When avarice twistt itself, not only with the practice of men, 
but the doctrinesrof the chttreh; when eedesiasUcks diraute 
for money, the mischief seems fttal. Dec. of Chr. Aty. 

To Twist. ». «. To be contorted; to be convolved. 

In an ileus, commonly called the funding of the guts, is a 
circuc'voiiitiou or insertion of one part of the gut within the 
otiier. ArhUhnot on AUments. 

Deep in her breast beplung’d the shimpgsword: 

The Inachians viewyhe slain with vast suTMise, 

Her twisting volumes, and her rolling eyes. Pope. 

TwisT.'j* «. s. [from the verb.] 
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1. Any thing mode by convolution, or winding two 

bodies together. « 

Minerva nius’d him 

WidiiD a fwitt of twining oum laid. A 4 di$on. 

2 . A aingle stri^ of a cord. 

Winmng a thin atiing about the work hazards its breaking, 
bjr the firetting of the several twuU agem$t One another. 

Moron, MeeA. Ef, 

3. A cord; a string. 

Through these labyrinths, not my grov’ling wit. 

But thy silk tioiit, let down from haav’n to me. 

Did imth conduct and teach me, faewby it 
Toclimbtotliee. Merherl. 

About his chin the IwUt 

He ty’d, and soon the strangl'd soul dismiss'd. Dryden. 

4. ^ntortion; writhe. 

Not the least turn or twirl in die fibres of any one animal, 
which does not render them moze proper for that particular 
animal's way of life than any other cast or texture. Additmi. 

5. * The manner of twibing.' ♦ 

Jade shrunk at first sig^ of It; he found fault with the 
length, the thickness, and die itmt. Arhuthnut. 

6 . [ftc/sf, Tent.] A twig; a branch. Obsol^e. 

. Nor bough, nor branch, the Saracens therefore, 

Nor Imsl, nor twig, cut from that sacred spring. Faiifiut. 

Twi'stbii. w. s. [from twist,'] 

1. One who^wists; a rope^aker. 

2. The iiistrnment of twUUng. To this word I have 
annexed some remarkable hoes, wltich explain twist 
in all its senses. 

When a IvnAer ai>twisdug will twist him a twist, 

For Ae twisting of his twist he three twines doth iutwist; 
Buttf one of the twines of the twist do untwist, '• 

The twine dut untwisteth untwisteth the twht. 

Untwirling the twine that untwisteth between. 

He twirls with bis imOer the two in atwine; 

Then twice living twisted the twines of the twine. 

He twitcheth the twine he had twined in twain. 

The twain that in twining before in the twine. 

As twins were intwisted, he now doth untwine, 

'Tvrixt the twain intertwisting a twine more between. 

He, twirling his tmtler, mokes a twist of die twine. Walla. 
To TWlT.-f* V. a. [M. Goth, idweitjan; Sax. cbpiean; 

Smolando-GoUi. twia vel /tm/0, idem; ab antiqniss. 

' Suio^otb. mtOt vitii aliqnem notare. Serenius. 
Hetin to wiie, which see. Spenser has once used 
twigiil, for the siUcc of his rhyme, in tlie sense of 
twit, F. Q. V. vi. 12.] To sneer; to flout; to re¬ 
proach. 

Wlien approaching the stormy stowers ‘ 

We mousht with our shoulders liear off the sharp showers, 

And sootn to sainc, nought scemeth ake strife, 

Tliat shepherds sot ivdm each other’s fife Speruer, 

t^eu I protest true loysdty to her. 

She twili me with niy falsehood to my friend. SAaktpeare. 

iEsop minds men of their errors without them for 

what’s amiss. _ ^ * . L’Erirm^e. 

Diis these scoffers twitted die Christians with. TUhUon. 

Galen bled bh patients, till by faintii^ th^ diuld bear no 
longer; for whidi he was twitted in bis own time. Baker. 

To TWITCH.'f' 0. a. [cpiccian, Saxon.] To velB- 
cate; to pluck with a quick motion; to snatebt to 
pluck with a hasty motion. 

So twicking were the paqM that he assaid, . 

Aod h» so sore with ntdifurriiw tfistraugf^ J 
To thiv upon the wretch tiiatldm betrai£ , 

Mir, Mag. p, 449. 

He rose, and fieiicVdhbinande bltw^ 

Tomsorrow to fresh woods and pastorei^w.' Afittoa, Lyeidas. 
TuUrVd hy the deavc, he mouths itmore and more. 

■ 'Dryden, 

Widhafiirionsleap 

She sprung from bed, disturbed in her mind,. 

And fear’d at every step a tiwtoftwig spright behind. Aryden. 
Thrice they twim’d the duunonu in her ear. Pope. 
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'JVtTCH. ft. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A quick pull; a sudden velUcation. 

But Hudibraa gave him a twUcA 
As^iek as lightiung in the breech. HwSbrae. 

lue lion pve one hearty twitch, and got hiileet out of the 
trqi, but left bis da^ behind. LBstnmge. 

2. A contraction of the fibres. i. 

Other confederate pairs 
Contract tbc fibres, and the twUch produce. 

Which gently pushes on the grateful food 

To the wide stomach by its hollow road. Blackmore. 

Mighty physical their fear is 
For soon as noise of combat near is, 

Thdr heart, dcsccndins to their breeches, 

Must dvc their stomachs cruel tmtidwi. Prior. 

A fit of the itoac is the cure, from the inflammation and 
pain occasioning comndrivc twUcher, Sharp. 

Twi'tchgrass. ft. s. , A plant. 

TuiUchgrau-h a weed thatkeqis some land loose,.hollow, 
and draws away the virtue of the gixHind. * Mortimer. 
To TWI'TTEIIU*^ V. n, \jsifiet^ Gdlrm. to tremble.] 

1. To make a sharp tremulous mt^iittcd noise. 

This must be done; ' " 

Swallows twitter on the chimney-tops. Dryden. 

. _ They twitter chearful, dlHhe vernal months 
Invite them back. * Thomson. 

2. To be suddenly moved with any inc^nation; to 
be agitated by expectation or siispence. A low 
word. 

■ My heart twil.'erst I am ail in a twitter. Bay, iV. C. Word*. 

A widow, which had a twittering toward a second husband, 
took a gossiping companion to manewe tbc job. VStrange. 

3. To burst into a smile or laugh; to simper. 

O the young handsome wenches, how they Imtler'di 

■ Beawm. and Ft. hoy. Su^ect. 
How the fool bridles i how she timtters at him I 

Beaum, and FI. Pilgrim. 

Twi'ttbr. n. s. [ikmi the ve^b.] 

1. Any motion or disorder of passion; such as a vio¬ 
lent fit of laughing, or fit of iretting. 

The ancient eirant knuhts 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights. 

And cut whole giants into fritters, 

T<^ut them into amorous IfudUtras. 

Tile moon was in a heavy twUler, that her clothes never 
fitted her. UEstrange. 

2. An upbralder. 

Twi'ttingly.# ado, [from To twit.] With reproach; 
so as to upbraid. 

Sir Thomas More’s lady, t^ng sick of daughters, prayed 
iuqiortunately fof a .boy, a^'notniug but a boy would serve ; 
whereupon she had • boy, i^iclv Sir Thomas wittily and 
twitting/y told her, W^d bfi a b^, so long as he lived 1 

‘j:,,;',..' Jmim, Sin Stigfn. (1639,) p. 661. 

TwiTTLSi'VtA'Tnii,: [»lu^crous reduplication of 

twattle.] ..Tatt^r'g^ble. /A vile word. 

Insi|ndl; and jingling witticisms, 

-'.^iiure iu tO' f iniWiiidentaamu bf things. L’Estrange. 

’Twixt. a 

Tsrifi^i^ th«^ arbibb' ’ftoirf di^ and night. Miltast, P. L. 
TWO. adjj. (twai, Gothick; tyn, Si^on.] s 
I. ,^e and one. , 

%ei'veen fuN) hawks, ^idi flies the lugher jjHtch; 

. JBetween two dogs/.Wpid^hath the deepermoudi; 

Between two blades,;Wlndi bears'the b^ter temper; 

Between two horses, which doth bear him best; 

Between two mrls, which hath the merriest eye, 

1 have some mallow nirit of judgement. Shakspeare. 

Three words it will three tim» report, and then the two 
latter for some times. Bacon, Nat, Hist. 

Fifteen chambers were to Jodge us, two and two .u^etber. 

Bacon. 

They 

By fteo and two across the common way; ' Di^dn. 
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s. It is used in composition. 

Next to the ratren’sige, die Prfim lung 

Was lodgeit liv'd of any /ivo-lagg’d thing. Drydin. 

A rational animal better desenbed man’s essence, than a 
tiv».leiged animal, with broad naUs, and without feathers. 

Locke. 

The {iiK>.diap’d Ericthonius had his birth 
Without a mother, f^om the teeming earth. Additon. 

Her register was a (wo-Ieaved book of record, one pi^ 
containing the names of her living, and the otfav of her de- 
t«a^ members. ^ Ay^e. 

Two'kdgeo. adj. [fwo and edge.l HaVing an edge 
on either side. 

Clarissa drew, with tempting grace, 

A two-edged weapon from her shining case. Po^. 

Two'fold. aty. {tmo and Double; two of the** 

same kind; or two diffimnt thiSgs coexisting. 

Through mirksom ur her ready wav she makes. 

Her twofold team, of which two black as pitch. 

And two were brown, yet each to each unlike, % 

Did softly swim away. - Spetuer, F. Q. 

Our prayer against-iudden death importeth a twifold desire, 
that death when it cometh may nve us some convenient re> 
sjute, or if that be denied us of &>d, yet we may have wisdom 
to provide always before-hand. Hooker. 

O thou ! the earthly author qf my blood. 

Whose youthful spirit in me regenerate. 

Doth now with twofold vigour llil me up. 

To reach at victm^ aliove my head. 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prefers, 

And with thy blessings steel my lauceS point. Shaktpeare. 

Our twofM seas wash ritber side. Dryden. 

Time and place taken for distinguishable portions of space 
and duration, have each of thorn a Iwofdd accqitation. Locke. 

Ewes, that erst brought forfo but single lambs, 

Now dropp'd thdr tumfald burdens. Prior. 

Holiness may be taken in a twifold sense; for that external 
holiness, which belongs to persons 0 r things, offered to God ; 
or for those internal graces which sanctify our natures. 

Atterbury. 

Two'fold. adv. Doubly. 

A proselyte you make twofold more the child of hell than 
yourselves. SI, Matt, xxiii. ij. 

Two'HANDED.'f* a^. [two Mid Aa»rf.] 

1. That employs both hands. 

With hUuS two-handed 8#ay, 

Brandish'd aloft, the horrid edge come down. 

Wide wasting. AtUlon, P, L, 

2. Large; bulky. 

If little, then she's lift: and soul all o'er; 

An Amaxon, the large iwohmded whore. Dryden. 

Two'pence. n.s. A small coin, valued at twice a 
penny. 

You all shew like gilt ttgejieiKet to me. Skaktpeare. 

Two'tongued.* cuy, and iongttc.'] Double- 
tongued; dbceitful, 

I hate the tiao-fnnga’d hypocrite. Sandyt, Po. p. 

To Tve. V. a. To bind. See. Tie. 

Tye. ». 5 . See Tie. A kaot; a bond or obligation. 

Lay your » 

Command upon me; to thewhieh n^ duties 
Are with a motf indisrohible tye 

For ever knit. * Wutktpeare. 

I have no tye upon you to be true. 

But that whi^ lootenM yours, my love to you. Dryden. 

Honour’s a sacred tye, the law vA kings. 

The noble mind's disbnguishing perfection, 

That aids and strengthens virtue where it meets ho*, 

And imitates her aocions where she is not; 

It ought not to be sported with. Additon, 

Lend roe aid, I now conjure thee, lend. 

By the soft tye and sacred name of frieniL Pope. 

Tv'er.# n. s. [fromiCpepr OnC who unites; 
mie who joins. 

Hymen, roe tyef^f hdprts already ty'd. /*. Fkteker, Hymn. 

Ty'oer. n. s, Sw TidEB. 
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Tybe'e.# See Tesee. In some old dictionaries it is 
tyhee or tihee. 

Tyke. n. s. Tyke in Scottish still denotes a dog, or 
one as contemptible and vile as a doA and nom 
thence perhaps comes teague. But see Tike. 

Base toile, call’slthou me host? now. 

By this hand, I swear I scorn the term. Shedctpearc. 

Tv'mbal. n. s. {tymbal^ A kind of kettle¬ 

drum. ^ 

Yet gradous charity! Indulgmt gnest 2 
Were not thy power exerted hi my breast; 
illy speeches srould send up unheeded prny’r: 
llie scorn of life would be but wild despair: 

A tymbaCt sound were better tiian my voice, 

My fmth were form, my eloquence were noise. Prior. 

Ty'mpan.# n. $. [tympamm Lat. tympan, Fr.j 

1. A drum; a timbrel. Cotgrave^ and Aitvnmrth. 

2. A frame belonging to the printing-press, covered 

with parchment, on which uic sheets are laid to be 
printed. Cotgravcy and Chambers. 

3. The pannel of a pillar or door. 

TvMPANi'TES.'f' n. s. [TU/awawTiif, Gr.3 That parti¬ 
cular sort of dropsy tliat swells tlie belly up like a 
drum, and is often cured by tapping. 

Tympamtet, which we call the drum, 

A Wind. B.Jotuon, Magn. Lady. 

To Ty'mpanize.# b. n. [from tympanf\ To act the 
part of a drummer. Coles. 

To Ty'mpanize.* b. a. To stretch as the skin over 
the body of a drum. 

If this be not to be sawn asunder as Esay, stoned as Jeremy, 
made a drum or rympanue^ at other saints of God srere. 

Oley, Life of G. Herbert, (ed. 1671,} M. a. b. 

TYMPANUM, n. s. [Latin.] A drum ; a part of 
the ear, so called from its resemblance to a drum. 

The three . little bones in meatii auditorio, by firming the 
tympanum, me a great help to the hearing. IVitcmau. 


Ty'mpany. n. s. [from tympanum, Lat.] A kind of 
obstructed flatulence that swells the body like a 
drum ; the wind dri^sy. 

Hope, the Christian g^ce, must be proportiimed attem- 
perate to the promise: if it exceed that temper and propor¬ 
tion, it becomes a tumour and tympana of ho^. Hammond. 

He does not riiew us Rome great suddenly. 

As if the empire were a tympana. 

But gives it natural growth, telh how and why 

The little body grew so large and high. Suckling. 

Others that affect 

A lofty stile, swell to a tympany. Roeeammon. 

Pride is no more than an unnatural tympany, that rises in 
a biibbic, and spends itself in a blast. L'Eetrangr, 

Nor let thy mountain-belly make pretence 
Of likeness p thine’s a tympana of sense. 

A tun of min in thy large bulk is writ. 

But sure thou’rt but a kilderkin of wit. Dryden. 

^he air is so rorified in this kind of dfopsical tumour, as 
nmes it hard and tight like a drum, and from thence it is 
called a tympany. Arbuthnot. 


Ty'ny. adj. Small. See Tiny. 

He that has a little tyny wit. 

Must make content with his fortunes fit. Shaktpeare. 


TYPE.'f* n.s. Itype, Fr. typus, Lat. rvwo;, Gr.] 

1. Emblem; mark of something. 

Clean renouncing 

The fmth they have in tennis, and tdl stockings, 

Short bolster'd breeches, and those types of travel. 

And understanding ^oin the honest men. Shaktpeare. 

Thy emblem, gracious queen, the British rose, 

1 )lpe of sweet rule, and ^tle majesty. Prwr. 

2 . That by wlucb something future is prefigured. 

A A 2 
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' loferodm them bv iypet 
Anid (hadows of that deititfd aeed to braise 
The terpent, what means he shall achieve 
Maiddnd’s deliverancei -Miftoti, L. 

The AposUe shews the Christian relipon to be in truth and 
substance what the Jewirii was only in type and shadow. 

THBotton. 

3. A (tamp; a mark. Not in use. * 

Thy fatter bears the tyw of King of Naples, 

Yet not so wealthy as an fngluh yeomen. Skak^are. 

What good is cover'd with the face of heaven ^ 

To be discover’d, that can do me jpwd ? ^ 

— Th’ advancement of your chiton, gentle lady, 

— Up to some icafRdd, then to lose their heads; 

— No, to the dignity and hei^t of fortune, ' 

The hi^ imperial (ypv of this earth’s glory. Sbaitpeare, 

Which, though in their mean types small matter doth 
appeare. 

Yet both of good account are reck’ned in the shicre. Drayton. 

4. A printing letter. 

This is the style and hwiguage of the first printers, as every 
body knows, who has bem at aU conversant with old books. 
Faust add Scheffer, the inventory set the example in their fint 
works flwm Mentx; by advertising the puMick at the end of 
each, that they were not .drawn or wntton by a pen, (as all 
books had been befoiw,} but made by a new art and invention 
of printing or stamping them by characters or types of .metal 
set in forms. Mimlelon on the Orig. of i’rinriRg, ^1735,) p. i 6 . 
7 b Type. v.a. To profigtirc, • 

He ratified ecremoniiri and poidtive lews, in respect of their 
spiritual use and signification, and by fulfilling all diings typed 
and prefigured by ttem. IVhite. 

Ty'pick. 7 odj. [typique, Fr. ippiais, Latin.] Em- 
IVpical. 5 blomaticai; figurative of soumtbing else. 
TheLevitical priesthood was only typkelxtt the Christian; 
which is so much more holy and honourable than fiiat, as the 
institution of Christ u more excellent than that of Moses. 

. AUerbury. 

Hence that many coursers ran, ) 

Himd-ih-hand, a goodly train, > 

To bless the great Elisa’s reign; 3 

And in the typ^ glory show 

What fuller bliu Maria shell bestow. Prior. 


rY'piCALLY. adv. [from t^cal.'] In a typical manner. 

Tbit excellent communicativeness of the divine nature is 
typ^ttUy represented and mysteriously exemplified by the Por> 
pnyrian scale of being. Norris. 

IVpicalness. tt. s. [from typicalC\ The state of being 
typical. 

7b Ty'pify. v.a, [from type,"} To figure; to shew 
in emblem. 


The resurrection of Christ hsth the power of a pattern to 
UK, and is so typ^d in baptism, os an engagement to rise to 
newness oFKfe. Ilammond. 

Our Saviour was typified indeed by tl ". goat that was slain; 
at the effusion of whose blood, not only tw bard hearts of his 
enemies relented, but the stony rucks and vdl ^f the tei^e 
were shattered. Brown, Vulg, Err, 

Tv'pocosmy.# «. s. [tosto; and Kotrpog, Gr.] A re¬ 
presentation ^ the world. 

[He] riiould haply find it to be a typocosmy, ^ 

Camden, Bern. Sunumes, 
Some books of typocosmy arc nothing but a mass of words 
of all arts, to give men countenance, that those, whiidi use 
the terms, might be thought to understand the art. 

. Bacon, Adv. of Learn, B. a, • 

TYPo'oBAPHER.'f' «. S. Gr.] A 

printer. , •7- ' 

There is a very andent edition of ^ woHi without date, 
place, or typographer. Wartim, I^E. P. Addii. n. 189. 

'rYPOORA'PHlCAt»'t'7 j- ro. , 7 

Ty'pogea'pbick. i . 

I. Emblematicai; %arativc. 

3. Belonging to tho priiateFs art> 


It was printed in the infancy of the typographk art 

mst, B. P. ii, ai8. 

Our translator's sermons, six in number, wre more to be 
valued for thdr type than thdr doctrine, and at present are of 
little more use ttan to Ml the catalogue of the iypmvphieiU 
nntiquaiy. Warton, But. A. iCiii. 430. 

Typogra'phically. adv. [from iypoigraphical.^ 

1. Emblematically; figuratively. 

2. After the manner of printers. 

TYPO'GRAPHY.-f' a. s. Itypographie, Fr. ^po- 
gra^ios Latin.] 

1. Emblematical, figuratives or hieroglyphicol rqsrc- 
seutation. 

Those Mminutive and pamphlet treatises daily published 
amongst us, arc pieces containing rather typognadw than 
verity. ■ Brown, rtdg. Err. 

2. Theaitof|Mrti)tiag> 

The overplus of the money cbUected for the maintenance 
and repair m the schools is to be employed in setting up and 
maintaining a learned typography. Blackstone. 

Ty'ran.# n, s. [i^an, Fr. IprasoAu, Lat.] A tyrant. 
Not now in use. 

Lordly lovo is such a tyranne fell. $pemer, Shep, CaL Oct. 
He is the (yroM-pike, our hearts the fry. Donne, Poems, p. 40. 
TyRANNESs.*!* n.s. [frdfri tprarti Fr. ipranne,^ A 
she tyrant. 

They were, by law of that proud tyranness, 

Frovok’d with wroth and envy’s false sUpnise. Spenser. 

The lyranneu doth joy to see 

The ht^ massacres which her i^'cs do make. Spenser. 

Though thou tor me 

(Whilst I was in thy power) didst shew thyself 
A most insuluiig tyramess, I tO %hytf 
May prove a gentle mistress. Peaum. and H. Propheteu. 
Tyra'nnicai,. 7 o^. r^yroiwiw, Lat. tyrarmiqtie, Fr. 
Tyra'knick. 5 rb^wwxJft Gir,] Suiting a tyrant; 
acting like a tyrant; ijCli^otick; imperious. 

“ Chaigc him home that he afiegts *. . 

Tyrannic power. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

You have contriv’d to take 
From Rome all season’d offic^ and to wind 
Yourself into a power tyramUml. Shaiipcttre. 

Domitian had been tyrannical; and in his time many noble 
bouses were overtlirowif by false accusations. Bacon. 

Subdue and quell, o’er all the earth. 

Brute violence, and proud tyrunnick power. Milton, P. K. 

If tbe spirit of a subject be rebellious, in a prince it will be 
tyrannical and intolerable. Bp, Taylor. 

M|e hath recourse 

To tears and prayers;'again she feels the smart 

Of a fresh wound from the turannkk dart. Denham. 

Oto sects a more-foismniMpfwer assume, 

And would for sci^ons change the rods of Rome. 

;. ' . •' Roscommon. 

.frJid the nobles, l^JIds commons curst, 

'liie oupesior ral^j|;{ya|j i ls < et wherrfae durst; 

Stretched o’er thowi^AnAckuKh his iron rod. 

And treBtr 4 i|fr «B t^iMliwi^bis God# Pope. 

[ftMA tyratmuaUI In maimer 

of atyrt^i, 

Tarquin-r^lUitiag gbrerned i(yn»imcaFy, and taken from 
the scnqte aU w^onty, was become odiibs to the senate, 
nolnli^, andjieople. Bniegh. Asis uffiEmp. ch. a6. 

^franidyaay proud, insulting, decSKtuk .' 

/ Burton, AnAt,tif Md.p.s'ji, 

T)l^A'’xNiciDE.’f' m; j.4(yranR«s and cendo, Latin.] 

1. 7 %e act of killing a ^rant 

It was in the most patient period of Roman senritude, 

' that themei cf tyramfidde made the mrdinary exercise of boys 
at school. . Burke. 

2. One who kills a tyrant.' 

’ A band of Moore, Janm.\, %x6. 

TyRANmNG.w part. adj. [firom tyran.] Actkag tbe 
part of a tyrant # « 
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Love, diat with #ij cruel darts 
Dost conquer greatest conmierors on ground,— 

What gtorie or what guerdon hast thou found 

In feeUe ladies tyram^ so sore ? Spemer, F. Q. iv. vii. i. 

To Ty'aANNiZB. v. n. [tyrannker, Fr. from <yra«L] 
To play the tyrant; to act with rigour and im¬ 
periousness. ^ 

Then gan Carausius tirannige anew. 

And gainst the Romans bent their proper power, 

And so Alectiis treacherously slew. 

And took on him the robe of Emperor. ' Spenter. 

While we trust in the mcr<7 of God thro* Christ Jesus, fear 
will not be aide to tyranniie over us. Hooker. 

1 made thee miserable, 

What time I threw the people’s suffiages 

On him, that thus doth tvramige o’er me. Shaktpeare, 

A crew, whom like anibition joins 
With him, or under him to tyranmxe. MUton, P. L. 

Beauty had crown’d yon, and you must have been 
The whole world’s mistress, other than a queen; 

AH bad been rivals, and yon might hare spar’d, 

Or kill’d and tyrar^d without a guard. WaUer. 

He docs violence to his own f^ulties, tyratmuet over his 
own mind, and usurps the prerogative that belongs to truth 
alone, which is to comnumd by its own authority. LocAv. 

To Tv'nANNiZE.# v.a. subject or compel by 
tyranny. 

Boisterous edicts tyronnmng the blessed ordinance of 
marriage into the quality or a most unnatural and un- 
christianly yoke. Milton, Doel. and Hite. ^ ih'c. B. a. eh. so. 

Ty'rannous. adj. [from tyranvy.'] ’Tyrannical; do- 
spotick; arbitrary; sqirerc; cruel; imperious. Not 
in use. 

It is strange to see the uunanlike cruelty of mankind, who, 
not content with their tyrannmu ambition, to liavc brought the 
others virtuous patience under them, think their masterbood 
nothing without doing injuiy to theifa. Sidney. 

Lately grown into a loathing and detestation of the unjust 
and <yra»u»fM rule of Harold, on usurper. * Spenter. 

Betwixt two charming wpids, comes in my father. 

And, like the tyrannotu breathing of the north, 

Shakes all oiir buds from blowing. Shaktpeare. 

’Tis excellent 

To have a giant’s strength; but it is lyratmont 
1 o use it like a giant. Sutktpeare. 

Fear yon his tyrauutm passion more, alas! 

Than the queen’s life ? ♦ Shaktjteare. 

Subjet'lion to his empire tyranmut. MUton, P. L. 

After the death of this iyranumu and ambitious king, these 
writings came ubroatL Temple. 

TViiannously.# adv. [from/yra»nous.j Arbitrarily; 
despotically; severely; cruelly. 

By force of that commiguon, hO' in manye places most 
lyratinoutly expelled them. Bab, Aistt of Eng. Vat. P. I. 

They have most tirann^idy slaync the children., 

Sif T. Elyal, Gov. fpl; ijp, b. 

There being both together in .the doud, 

Th^ at each other tyrannouily dews- . l^enter, F. v. it 13. 

Ty'aANNT. n.s. Ityrani^ ruemif, Greek; 

tyranuie^ French.] 

I. Absolute monarchy i'^pm^usly adminktered. 

Our mnd foe. 

Who now triumms, and, in the excess ofjoy, '' ' 

Sole rd^ng holds the tyranny of beav’n. MUtotC, P. L. 

The cities fell often undw tyranmet, which spring na^rally 
out of popular governments. Tempb. 


2 . Unresisted and cruel power. 

Boundless intemperance 

In nature u a tyranny} it hath been 
Th’ untimely emptying of the hiqipy throne, 

And &I 1 of many Engs. SbAtpeare. 

3. Cruel governm^t; rigorous command. 

Bleed, meed, poor country! 

Great tyranny lay Uiou thy basis sur^ 

For goodness dares not cheek thee. Skdktpeare, 

Suspicions dispose kings to tyranny, and husbands to jeuousy. 

Bacon, 

God in judgement just, 

Subjects him from without to violent lords; 

Who oft as undeservedly iathral 

His outward freedom; tyranny mutt be. MUton, P,L. 

4. Severity; rigour; inclemency. 

Ihe tyranny o’ the open ni^t’s tod^x>ugh 
For nature to endure. Sutktpeare, K, Lear, 

TY'RANT.'f* n.s. [^paw®-, Gr. tyratmuSi Latin. 
Howland contends that this word, with the cor- 
.cTespondent Greek and Latin, is derived from tir, 
Welch and Erse, land, and rltannert Welch, to 
share, q, d. tirhannery a sharer or divider of lam? 
amonghis vassals. Dr. Johnson. — But see 
Sax. Diet, edit Mannmg, Tip, T^p. ** Cimbr. 
item TTr, 7 /rV, 71 /r, nomcn Odini vel prindpis 
snltem Asarum, i. e. divornm septentrionalium, 
Odini filiorum. Mars, Mercurius. Item, metony- 
mied, quivis dux princeps, dominus, imperator: et 
inde forsan Gnecorum ro^avns.”} 

1. An absolute monarch governing imperiously. 

2. A cruel de^tick and severe master; an oppressor. 

Love to a Riding heart is a king, but to a reusting is a 
tyrant, ' ■ ^ ^ Sdney. 

J would not be the villain thm: tliou think'sl, 

For the whole space that’s in the tyraut’a grasp. 

And the rich cast to boot. Shaktpeare, MaiAeth. 

Dissembling courtesy! how fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where she wounds 1 Shaktpeare, Cymbdinc. 

The house of woe, aud dungeou of our tyrant. 

MUton, P.L. 

Consider those grand agents and lieutenants of the devil, by 
whom he scourges and pliq(ues the world under him, to wit, 
lyrantt ; and was there ever any tyrant who was not Eso false 
and periidious! South. 

Thou meont’st to kill a tyrant, not a king. Ltryden. 

When tyrmit custom had' not shackl’d roan. 

But free to tbllow nature was the mode. Thornton, 

Tvee. «. s. [properly tire.'] See Tire. 

1 have seen her beset and liedecked all over with emeralds 
and pearls, ranged in rows about the tyre of her bead. 

Hakewill. 

7 b Tyre.# t>.«. To prey upon. See 7 b Tire. 

Ty'bo. «. s. [properly firo, as in the Latin.] One yet 
not master of his urt; one in his rudiments. 

There stands a structure on a rising hill. 

Where tyros take their freedom out to kiU. ■ Garfk, Ditp. 

Tythe.* «.s. A tenth part. See Tithe. 

Ty'thing.* m. s, a company of ten ; a district; a 
tcntli part. See Tithing. 
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VAC 

Has two TOwers, expressed in modem English 
by two dbaractcrs, F* consonant and U vowel, 
which ought to be considered as two letters; 
but as they were long confounded while the two 
uses were annexed to one form, the old custom still 
continues to be J^lowed. 

Ut the vowel, has two sounds; one clear, ex¬ 
press at other times by eti, as cbhaef the othmr. 
close, and approaching to the ItaUui tt, or English 
00, as ckrmd. 

Vi the consonant, has a sound lUlai^ approach¬ 
ing to those of b and^ With d it is by the 
Spaniards and Gascons always tcmfounded, and 
in the Runick alphabet is expressed by the same 
character with^ distingmshed only by a diacritical 
point. Its sound in English is uniform. It is 
never mute. 

A numeral letter, denoting 6ve. 

Va'cancy. n. s. [from meant .1 

I. Empty space; vacuity. 

How iii’t 

That thus yon bend your eye on wutmey. 

And with th’ incorporal air do hold discoune? 

Shaktfeart, Hamlet. 

3 . Chasm; space unfilled. 

The reader finds a wide vaeOnetf, and l^ws not how to 
transport his thoughts to the next part’i nlidf, for want of some 
connecting idea. WatU, Logiek. 

3. [vacancet Fr.] State of a post or employment 
when it is unsupplied. 

They were content to bribe them with the aas^nation of 
some bishops, and disposal of the revenues of some diurehes 
during the vacanciei. X>es#f. 

In the paeamy of a bishop, Ae guai^n of the spiritualidei 
was summoned to paifiament in the bishop’s room.' 

4. [vaeancest Fr.] Time; vi leisure; relaxat|i(m'| in-, 
•lermission; time unengaged. 

If, someUmes, each others ^esyrem^ .f, 

Ihese. little Mconries from foil are swestr' ^ Htfini,, 

jRie daily intervals of .time and ssMsenas fivm necess^ 
,,liMur, together, with foe one day fo 'isvsa in the Christian 
world, allow sufficient time. * ' Watte, 

e. Listleianess; emptiness of thought. 

When done, or w company, they'sit stil^ without ddng any 
thing, I liksit worse; for ml oispentions to tdlenen or vaeaaty, 
pyen b^n tiuy are hribiti, ate dangoous. Wolhn. 


VAC 

VA'CANT. ad;, [mcantf Fr. vacanSf Lat.] 

I. Empty;, unfilled; void. 

Vlfoy should the mr so impetuously rush into the cavity of 
the receiver, if there were betbre ne vacant room to receive 
it? ' Btyk. 

A better race to bring into their vaeant room. 

Milton, P. L. 

3. Free; unencumbered; uncrouded. 

Relimon Is the interest of all; bnt philosophy of those 
only that are at leisure, and vaemf |rom the afloirs of the 
world. ; ‘ More, Die. Dutli^. 

A very little part of onr lifoii-fo vacant from uneasinesses, 
St to leave us free to the attraction trf’ remoter good. iMcke. 

3. Not filled by an incumlllfolt, or'possessor. 

Lest the fiend invade vacant Ku^ewipo. Milton, P. L. 
Others when they allowed toil fornhe vaeant, thought the 
succession should immediately go to the next heir. Swift. 

4. Being at leisure; disengaged. 

They which have the government, scatter the ermy abroad, 
and place them in villages to take their victuals of them, at 
such vacant times as th^ lie not in camp. Spenter. 

Sir John Berkley was the amre vacant for that service, by 
the reduction of Barnstaple. Clarendon. 

Besides fodse portions of time which the necessities of 
nature and of civil life extorted from him, there was not a 
minute of ti)e day which he.l$A vacant. FeU. 

The memoiy relieves mind in her vacant moments, 
and prevents any chasms of'fobugbt, by idns of what is 
past Adduon. 

K. Tlipuchtless; 3ty!df'tbougbt: notbuw. 

The s Ea|l„sl8ve,. ■ . 

:,;^Who ifoth a body ||Md issm^ mind, 

(ildti kfoi to resWw diitrSssful bread. S/tahmeare. 

iThe dfosh Sm mwhsacnnr face, proceeding irom a 

; singuio^^ Wotton,D.rf Bucks. 

To 

I. To .itpndi;,. to vo^; to make of .no au- 
^rity.'. 

That sifonact ’HaatUing foe anfoority of the jerecedent, tells 
. foe world that tome remorse touebM even StniTord’s most 
' ,iiiafofK:abie enemies,, j. XBig Charles. 

" 'Tlie necessity of oMB^ng the Jewish Sabbath was vacated 
by foe.aposljuIicdl institution of foe Lord’s day. Ifeboa. 

3. To make vaewt; to quit possession of: as, he 
vacated the thrihe. 

3. To defeat; to put an «id to. 

He vacates my revenge; 

For while he trusts me, ’time so base a part 

To &WD, and yet betray. Diyden. 




VAC 

Vaca'tion; n. *. [tmaiwtit Fr. Lat.] 

1. Intermudon of jaridieal proceedings* or any other 
stated employments; recess of courts or senates. 

roEo/tOff ii sUtbst dme which pawe* between term nnd term, 
at I^indon. * Cowel. 

As these clerks want not their full task of labour dfln^ the 
open term, so there is for them whereupon to be occupied in 
the vacation only. Jiaeon, Off. of Alienat. 

2. Leisure; fi^edom from trouble or perplexity. 

Benefit of peace, quiet, and vacafKia for [nety, havp render¬ 
ed it iiecess^ in every Christian commonweulth, by laws to 
secure propriety. Hammond on FunacmentaU. 

Va'ccaby. b. s. ^vacca, Lat.] A cow-house ; a cow- 
pasture. Bailey. 

To VA'CCINATE.# w. a. [from vacca, Lat a cow.^ 
To inoculate irith qraceine matter. Entick. 

Vaccina'tion.# n.s. [from vaccinate."} The act of 
inserting vaccine matter; inoculation for the cow- 
pox. . JanieSj and Entick. 

Va'ccine.# ttdj. [from vacca, Lat|] Of or belonging 
to a cow. H. Tooke. 

Va'cillancx. ». s. [yactUans, from vaciUo, Lat. xHtcil- 
lant, Tr.] A state of wavering; fluctuation; in¬ 
constancy. Not much in use. 

I deny that all mutability implies imperfecUon, though some 
does, as that vaalbmey in numan souls, and such mutations as 
are found in corporeal matter. More, ZUv. Dialog, 

To VA'CILLATE.# p. b. IvaciUo, Lat] To waver; 
to be inconstant Cockeram. 

Vacilla'tion.+ b. Si’ lyocillalio, from vacillo, Lat. 
varillation, Fr.] 1116. act or state of reeling or 
staggering. 

By your variety and vacillation, you lost the acceptible 
time of the first gne& t 

Bacon, t^arge in the Star~Ch. againtt W. TaUtol. 

The muscles keep the bddy upright, and prevent its falling, 
by readily assisting against every vaallation. Derham. 

To VA'CUATE.# v. a. {vacuo, Latin.] To make 
void. 

Such an unhappy ".ircc there is in a mistaken aral, that it 
dissolves the closest bonds, violates all obligations, and like 

' the Pharisees’ Corban, under the pretence of an extraordinary 
service to God, vaatatet all duty to man. 

SccnlarVriett Exposed, (1703,) p. *7. 

VacuACTION. ».s. [pacMM*, Lat.] The act of enipty- 

hig- > Diet. 

Va'cihst. b. s. [from vacuum.} A philosopher that 
holds a mcuum t opuo^ to uffiknist. 

111080 spaces, which mtpibacui^ «^ld have to be empty, 
because they nre maqifhstly devoidm itir, the plcnlsts do wt 
prove replenished withAubtie Jhple. 

Vaco'itv. b. s. lvacuita^ji^$iia vacuite, 

■ Fr.] 

1. Emptiness; state ofteirig't|iifll}^d. 

Hunger is such a state m vacidtif, as to require a fresh supply 
of aliment. .. AriaUnot. 

2. Space unfilled; space unocenpiedi ” ' 

In filling up vocuitiei, turning out shadows and ceremonies, 
by explicit prescription of substantia duties, which those sha¬ 
dows did obscurely represent. itemmond on Fundamentah, 

He, that seat soon failing, meets 
A vast Cdcui/y. M^on,F.L. 

Body and space are quite di£ferent things, and a vacuUu is 
intenpersed among the panicles of matter. Bentley. 

God, who alone can answer all our longings, and fill ev^ 
vacTtitu of our soul, should entirety possess our heart. Bogen. 

Redaeming still at uight these vaemties of the day. Fe 0 L 

3. Inanity; want of reality. 
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The soul is s^, like other tiiinih in the 'mirrar of its 
eflects: but if they’ll run bdiind tlm ^ass to catdi at it, thdr 
expectations wUI meet with vaitdty and emptiness. Gkmmik. 

Va'cuous. adj. {vacuus, Lat. vaeul, Empty; 
unfilled. 

Boundless the de^, because I AM who fill 
Infinitude: nor ooevouf the space. MUUrn, P. L. 

Va'cuousbess.* b. 5. [from Iwcikws.] State of bdn{^ 
empty. 

Nothing nauseates the mind so soon, as^an emptineia of 
thoughts, bespoken and fitted for her entertunment; once hi 
that vacuoutneu the winds and vapours of tediousness and. 
di^Iicence arise, and fume out of our imwnation into our 
spirits. W. Mountague, Dev. Eii. P. i. (1648,) p. jys. 

VA'CUUM. B. s. [Latin.] Space unoccupi^ by 
matter. '* 

Our enquiries about vacuum, or space and atoms, will shew 
us some good practical lessons. Walt*. 

To Vaue.'}' V. B. {vado, Lat.] To vanish; to pass 
ifiway. A word useful in poetry, but not received. 
Yet it was in use before Spenser employed it, to 
whom Dr. Johnson refers; and was common in 
prose. 

Thy sun shall no more go down, and thy ntoone shall not 
vadr, because the Lord sh^l be thy everlasting light. 

Stapleton, Forth of the Faiih, (1565,) foi. 56. 
Their vapour vaded. Spenser, F. Q. 

Her power, disperst through all the world, did cade. 

To shew that all in th* end to nought shall ^e. 

Spenser, Sains if Rome. 
Be ever gloried here thy sovereign name. 

That thou may’st smile on all which tiiou hast made; 

Whose frown alone can shake this earthly frame, 

And at whose touch the bilk in smoak shall vade, IVotlou. 

VA'GAEQND. adj. {vagabundut, low Latin; tvga- 
botuJ, Fr.] 

1. Wandering without anj^ settled habitation; want* 
ing a home. 

them pronounce the steep Tarpeian deatii; 

Vagabond exile: yet I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

A vagabond debtor may he cited in whatever place or juris¬ 
diction he is found. AyUffc, Partrgon. 

2 . Wandering; vagrant. 

This common body. 

Like to a vagabond flag upon tlie stream. 

Goes to, and back, lai ,ucymg the varying tide. Sbakspem-e. 

Their prayers by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or fnistnite. ilfiAoa. 

Va'gabond. b. s. [from the adjective.] 

1. A vagrant; a wanderer, commonly in a sense of 
reproach. 

Wc call those ptwple wanderers and vag^nds, that have 
no dwelling place. fialegh. Hist if the World. 

Reduc’i^ ukc Hannibal, to seek rdief 
From court to court, and wander up and down 
A vagabond in Afric. Addison, Cato. 

2. One that wanders illegally, without a settled 
habitation. 

Vaffibond is a person without a home. Watts. 

Va'gabondby.# b- s. [from vagabond.} Beggaiy; 
knavery. Cotgrave, and Shemood. 

To VAGA'RY.# V. B. {yagyer, old Fr.] To wander; 
to gad; to range; to roam; to remove often from 
place to place. Cotgrave, and Shemood. 

VAOA'EY.'f" B. r. [from the verb.] 

X. A wandering. 

The people called Phoeniccs gave themselves to long vaga- 

rias, and continuall viagos by sea. . , „ , ^ . 

’ ^ Bkh, Transl. of Eerodot. (1584.) 
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No Mly Ukfi vMW glory) noroity tUngaiore rix&alout than 
for a «ahi man to Itc itill boasting of hiuMelf. L’EHrange. 

He wav'd a torch aloft, and. madly vain, 

Sot^ godlike worahip from a «mllc train. Dtyden, 

The minstrda play'd on ev’iy dde, 
r«j. o/thMr art, and for the mastery vy’f Dryden. 

To lie earn is rather a mark of hnmillty than pnde. ViUh 
men ddight in telling what honours have been done thm, 
what groat company they have kept, and the like; by whi(^ 
they plainly conmat, that these honours were more than their 
due, and such as their friends would not bdieve, if they had 
not been told: whereas a niai|^t|uly proud, thinks the honours 
below his merit, and scoiw to boast. ' Smjt. 

Ah friend I to dazzle Ift the voia 'design; 

To raise the thought, and touch the bcar^ be thine. Pope. 

Here learn the great unreal wants to feign, i . 

UimlcRSing truths here mortify the'voin. Savage, 

Ye veiul dbsist from vour erroneous strife; 

Bo wise, and quit the false sublime of life; 

The true ambition there alone rerides. 

Where justice vindicates, and wisdom guides. I'oung. 

L. Showy: ostentatious. 

Load some vubi churdi with old tlicatrick state. Pope. 

'. Idle; worthless; unimportant. 

Both dl thinm eatn, and all who in vain things 
Built th^ fond hones of glory, or lasting fame. 


bappaiess. 

He heard a grave philosopher maintain. 

That all the actions of oiir life were coin. 

Which with our sense of pleasure not conspir’d. Denhaim. 

To your tain answer will you have recourse, 

And tell 'tis ingenite active force. Blaekmore, 

6 . False; not true. v 

'Tis holy sport, to lie a little vmu. 

When the sweet breath of Qattery conquers strife. 

Shakipeara, Cotp.ofMrr. 

7. /» Vain. To no |nirpose; to no end; ineffect¬ 
ually ; w'ithout , 

He tempts ia oota. MUton. 

Providence and nature iaever did any thing in earn. 

L'JEttrmge, 

Strong Halys stands in vain t wedt Hdggys /lies. Dryden. 

The philosophers of old did in vain enqimra whether tutnmum 
ionum consisted ip riches, bodily delights, virtue, or contem¬ 
plation. Loeie. 

If wc hope for what wc are not likely to possess, we act 
and think in twin, and uu&e life a greater dream and shadow 
than it really is. Adduon, Spect. 

If from this discourse one honest mui shall receive satis- 
iaction, I shall think that I hare not written; nor lived m vain. 

West on Ae Reiurrection, 

\AtsoLo'niovs. a^. Jjo^mus and gloriosus, Latin.] 
Boosting without jwoiul m dispro- 

porUon to d(sort, 

Fain-gloriotu mad, vdufB flattWj^^d docs blow,*' 

In his light wings is lAw up tori|y;,j^'' > Spakur. 

Pait&glorimii, and lhniil|hmfkBij'an<ihMltte'^^ P.JS/d- 

This his arrogant and 

VAiNflro'iwotTsiv.* aA>. {tr6m With 

vain-glory; wiUi empty pride. , 

Hereto!^ in the purmance of fame dominion, 

[it] spent itself vamgionouiiy abroad. 

MitUiu, Tenure tjf XingiandMa^ratei. 

It doth not vain-gloriouily boast. 

Poller, Modarat. of the Ch. i^Bng. f, 99. 

Vainqi/j'by. iB. s. [txtna gloria^ Latin.] Pride above 
merit; empty pride; pridd iniittle things. 

. He had nothmg of vain-ghry, hut yet kept state and ma« 
jeHy to the hei|^t; being senile, uiat majMty maketh the 
peeme bow, but wmrglory boweth to thqp. Bacon, Hen. VIZ. 

Kzpoae eveiy blast of iMin.gA>iw, eveiy idle thought, to be 
chastened by the rod of spiritmd'aisdpliae. ' Taylor, 

This extraordinaiy person, odt of his natural averuon to 
TOX. V. 


hopes of glory, or lasting fame. 


MUton, P, 2 m 


Denham. 
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.Bhekmcre, 
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vainglory, inote several piecei, wUch he not assume the 
honour of. Addnon. 

A monarch’s sword, when mad eow^mrar draws; 

Not Waliar'a wreath can hide the notion’t sear. Pope. 

Va'in|,y. adv. [from iwtn.] 

I. Without cfiBCt; to no purpose; in vain. 

Our cannons malice vainly shall be spent 
Amitist th’ invulnerable clouds of beav'n. mtafapeore. 

In weak complaints you fwinly waste your breath; 

They are not tears that can rqvenge his demh. Drydeu. 

i. Proudly;'arrqgantly. 

i Hundiity teachesus to think neither veMy hor vauntii^Iy 
of ourselves. • Detany. 

3. Idly; foolishly. * 

Nor vainly hope to be invulnerable. MUion, P. L, 

If Lentuuis be ambitious, he shall be vmnly credulous; pre¬ 
suming his advancement to be decreed by the Sybilliue oracles. 

Orem, Comol. 

VAfj^HNEss.'^ «. X. [from oflSM.] The state of being 
vain; pride; falsehood; emptiness. 

* I hate ingratitudh-niorc _io a man. 

Than lying, vainneM,diabbling. ^aitpeare. 

To descend to those extreme anxieties, and foolish cavils, of 
grammarians, is able to break a wit in pieces; bring a work of 
manifdid misery and vai/meu to be " elementarii senes.” 

P. Joneon, Ditcooeriet. 

Vajr.# n. s. [vair, Fr. scrivetts. Let.] In heraldry^ 
a kind, of fur, or doubling, consisting of divers little 
pieces, argent and azures resembling a bell-glass. 

Chambers. 

Vaik, or Va'iby*'!” ^J' Charged or chequered witli 
yairf .Tarj||M^ with argent and azure colours, in 
h^^dry,‘^en the term is vain/ proper ; and with 
otl^ boiotin, when it is vair or vairy composed. 

Va'ivode." ». s.''[«Baitt’o «4 a governor, Sclavonian.] 
A prince t^'tbe^Dacianvprovinoes. * 

He desired nothii^ more toan to have confirmed his au¬ 
thority in the minds of the vulgar, by the present and ready 
attendance of the vayvod, Knoliei, Hut, ef the Torkt. 

VA'LANCE.'f* «. s. [from Valencia, whence the use 
of them came. Skinner, and Dr. Johnson. — The 
word should ther^orc be written valence ; 'as, in¬ 
deed, anciently it w'os; it was also not confined to 
the ornaments of a bed: “ Beibrc him he hod his 
two great crosses of silver, — his canlinall’s hat, and 
a gentleman carr^'ing his valence (otherwise called 

> his cloak-bag), which was made of fine scarlet, al¬ 
together embroidered vepr richly with gold, having 
in it a cloake.” Cavendish, Life of Card. Wolscy. 

Like cold valence, let some curls hang dangling, 
&c.’' Imshaw, Tr. of Past. Fido.] 'The fringes 
or drt^cry banging round the tester and stead of n 
bed. 

My liouM 

Is richly furnishra with plate and gold; 

Valance of Venice, gold in needlework. Shaispeare. 

T^ust the viskn^.of the bed, that it may be full in a^ht. 

Swift. 

Th yA^iANCS. ti. a. [from the noun.] To disrate 
with drape^. Not in U8& 

Oldfriend, why thy free h balanc’d since, I saw thee lost; 
eom'st thou to heoi^ me ? Sliakepeare, Hamlet. 

Vale.'I* n. s. [t «|4 va ; 


.Valeh a poetical wo'nl. ’ 'Dr, Johnson. — A wide 
open space between bills » csdtcd a vale. If it be 
of smaller dimcnsionii, we call it a valhy. But wMn 
this spac^ is contract^ to a cb.ism, we call it a gten, 
Gilpin. 

a n 
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la Idt vale: wha kaom not Ida valef 
Aa tinadrad diepherds voned. Spentcr. 

Mrt in dM aoM of Aida. Skehtpearet Hen. VIII. 

Andbiiei, in a flow’ry vah^ 

Review’d hb muiter’d race, and took the tale. JOrj/den. 

In those fiiir vale* nature form’d to please, * 

Where Guadal^niver serpentines with ease. Harte, 

2. [From am$lt profit; or vale, fiirewell. If from 
avail', it must be written vail, as Dryden writes. If 
from vale, which I think is right, it must be vale. 
Dr. Johnson, t—Dr. Johnson is here unquestionably 
mistaken. The true spelling is vail, and the 
word is a mere abridgenttn^of atoail, which was 
the andent English term, signifying not merely 
money given to servants, but any casual emolu*- 
ments felonging to any office or station. Sec 
Ames’s Hist, of Printing, edit. Herbert, under 
T. Rider, who was beadle of the company of 
Stationers, and in 1587 resigned his office, .when 
J. Wolfe was chosen to do the duty, and to have 
xl*. with die amiles, Ac.” Malone.] Money given 
to servants. 

Since our knighb and senators account 
To what their sordid, bcsgiiig vml* amount; 

Judge what a wretched ^are the poor attends. 

Whose whole subsistence on those dms depends. Hrvden, 

His revenue, besides oobt, araouiited to thirty pounds. Stoi/I. 

VALEDFCTION.'t' n. s, [twWiVo, Lat.j A farewell. 

A valediction forbidding to weep. Home. 

Letters were read, tc^hcr with a form of vaMU-Uon and 
ikrewcll. . Hale*, Lett. Svu, oj'.J}ort, p. So. . 

VAtEni'cTORy.‘f* [from valrdt'co, XaA] Bidding 
ihrcwell. , * V ! 

The shore was thronged with crowds pf people, diat^liowds 
him to die water’s eo^—studious to pay. to thdr popular 
chief governor eve^ valedictaty .honour that their zeal and 
attention could devise. Cumberland, Mem. 

VA'LENTlNE.'f' ». S. 

1. A sweetheart, chosen on Valentine’s day. 

Now all nature seem’d in love. 

And birds had drawn their valenlinei. Woilon, 

A dtoosiiig of persuasions, as country men choose yalentinei, 
that which they chance to meet with first after their coming 
abroad. Hammond, Works, i. sio. 

2. A letter sent by one young person to another on ’ 
Valentine’s day; a billet doux. This is also a Scot* 
tisli meaning of the word, according to Dr. Jamie¬ 
son, who, however, considers the,EngUsh word as, 
confined to persons. But he Is mistaken. Dr. 
Johnson indeed here overpasses it: ,.but it is old 
English, and common to this dc. 

Many allureiiients there are; nods, jests, winks — tokens, 
favours, symbols, letters, vatenlines, &c. Tor which cause, be¬ 
like, Godfridus would not have women learn to ivrite! 

HuHon, Anal, of Mel. p.493. 
VALE'RiAN.'f’ n. s. Ivakriatia, 'Latin; valerian, Fr.] 

A plant. 

Vakrim then he crops, and purposeW doth stamp, 

T’ a^Iy unto the place, that’s haled wkh the cramp, . 'w . 

Drayton, P(ifya(|K'S. 13. 

I'A'LET. n. s. [valet, French.] A waiting aernrilt,. 
See Vablbt. . ' : ■ • 

Givmg cast>clothes to be worn by val^, h'ai a veiy ill eflhet 
upon UtUe niindsk ^ ' AdAuan. 

Valetudixa'rii'an.'? ai^. [mlciudiildire, Fr. valetudo, 

VALETu'DiNAHiCi 3 Lat.] Wcikly; sjckly; in- 

' firm of health. 

• -Phj rsic, by purging noxious buiuours, pnwents ticknew in the 
, 4 Maltuy, or recourse thereof in the valelitdmay. Mronme. 

Shining fiom the warmer vallies, to the colder hills, or Beota 
' the hills to the vale^ is a great benefit to the valeludiMrian, 
feeble port of mankind. J)erbam. 
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Some j^ents have been liable to this symptom, Md re¬ 
duced by it to a vakludmary and very unequal state of taeidth. 

Blaekmore, 

Cold of winter, by stop|nug the pores of ]>erspiration, keeps 
the wi^th more within; whereby there is a greater quantity 
of spirits generated in healthful animals, for the case is quite 
otherwise in valetudinary ones. C'Aeyue, FM. Frin. 

Valetudina'rian.# n. s. One who is weakly, sickly, 
or infirm of health. 

Many valetudhiariaus, many sickly persons, that scarce eycr 
in their lives knew what health was, nave yet outlived and trod 
upon the graves of those who have emoyed it in the greatest 
perfection. ' Bp. Bull, Works, ii. 734. 

A pBiCj-iickly, sjMndle-legged generation of valetudinarian*. 

Taller, No. 148. 

CroMus is an old letharpck vatetudmarian. 

, j • , Guardian, No. loa. 

ValetuimarUm most live where they can command and scold. 

■ii, 

Va'liance.'I' ■) ». s. [nvm valiant ,• vaiUance, Fr.] 

Va'liancv. 3 Valour; pei^nal puissance; fierce¬ 
ness; bravery. Not in use^ 

With stiff force he shook his mortal lance. 

To let him weet his doughty va/iaunce. , Spenser, F. Q. 

And by the aid of Norman valiancie - .. 

To'^pjell the force of forron encmie.' Mir. for Mag. p. 587. 

VA'LIANT. adj. [vaillant, ¥r .2 Stout; personally 
puismnt; brave. We sayatwitarg man; a valiant 
actiob. 

Only be thou valioNt for me, and fight the Lord’s battles. 

xviii. 17. 

Hale, a veiy valiant fencer, undertook to teach that science 
in a book, and was laughed at. : Walton. 

The church of Antioch might meet at that time to celebrate 
the memory of such a valiant combat and martyi' of Christ. 

Kelson. 

VaYiakt.# n. s. A valiant person. Not in use. 

Four battles s^inst the Philistines; wherein four valianis of 
David slay four giants. 3 Conienls of the Chapter. 

Va'i.ianixy. adv. [from vaUant."] Stoutly; with 
personal strength; with personal bravery. 

Farcwel, kind lord ; fight valiantly to-day: 

Thou art fram’d of the mra truth of valour. Shakspeure. 

It was die duty of a good soldier valiantly to withstand his 
enemies, and not to be troubled with any evil hap. KnoUes. 

Va'hantness. n. s. [from va/mnL] Valour; perso¬ 
nal bravery; puissance; fierceness; stoutness. 

Thy valumlnes* was mine; thou siick’dst it from me. 

Shakspeare. 

Shew not thy valiantness in wine. Fcclns. xsxi. 15. 

Achimetes having wOn the top of the walls, by the vaHauU* 
ness of the defendants ms forced to retire. Knolles, 

VA'LJID. adj. validus, Lat.] 

I,. Strong; powerfi^j|''.i^Ka(^#f prevalent. 

‘ Weapons moreyiob'nt,,'^ 4 fn «m[^^'ineet. 

May s«rya[9A gUr foes. MUlon, F. L. 

2 . Haviii^ prevalciit; weighty; 

concluave. V * “-.'ll! 

A diffiiiwiCB in their sentiments as to particular questions, is 
no valid ..^gumeRt.'against the general truth beUeveo by tliem. 
bat rat^ Mibaier and more solid proof of it. ' lAephens. 

fi. $.%vaUdite, Fr. from valid."} 

'K Force ^ito convin<»; certainty. 

You are pmuaded of the vaBditu ot that ftinous verse, 

’Us expectation makes a blessing dear. Pope. 

a. Value. A sense not used. 

To thee, and thine, 

Remam this ample third of our ftur kingdom; 

No Mss in space, validity, and pleasure, 

Thm that confi^d on Qonerul. Skak^peare. 

Valla^wcV. n.s. [from valance.} A large wig ^at 
Rhodes the face. 
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But you, loud ffiri, who daroi# your curii lo<* big, • 
Criticks in plume and white iwrffanoy wig. Bryden. 

Valla'tion.* «. IvaUam, Latin.] An intrcnch- 
ment, 

T^twtllation muth-west of Dorchester in tliis county, called 
Dyke-hills, consisting of two ridges or borders with an inter¬ 
mediate trench, although so near a Roman town and road, is 
not Roman, but I imagine Saxon or Danish. 

WarloH, Hilt, of, Kiddmglm, p. 70. 

Va'llatory.# a^. [vallatm, Latin.] Endoting as 
by measure. Not in use. 

Mention is mode in Ezekiel of a measuring re^ of rix cubits: 
— with such differences of reeds, vaUaUny, sagittaiy’, scriptory, 
and others, they might be furnished in Judea. 

Sir T. Brown, Miieell, p. 8a. 

Ya'lley. n. s. [vallee, Fr. valliSf Lat] A IpiW ground'; 
a hollow between hills. 

Vallici are the intervals betwixt inountuns. Woodwmf. 

Live with me, and be my love, 

And we will all the pleasure proven 

That hills and bal/iei yield. Bidrgh. 

Sweet interchange ^hill and vuliey. MiUoti. 

I have l>eeD reaify to freeze on the top of a hill; and in an 
hour’s time after, have, suffered as great inconvenience from tlie 
heat of the valley. BroWn^Travek. 

WLLisE.^ik «. s. Dutch; iw/mp, Frehoh.] A 

portmanteau; a wallet. , 

I promise i 

To keep my master’s privities lock’d up 
In the vaUin of my trust, lack’d dose for ever. J 

B. Jonum, Tale of a TtA, 

VALLUM.^ n. s. [Latin.] A trench; a fence; a 
wall. 

Another viMuvt between the two sens more southward, and 
of a much greater Iciigili. Temple, Jnfr. Hill, of JSngL p. 39. 

The vallum or ridgM bank, seemingly a vicinal wi^, if not a 
rampart, crossing the Ikeiiild-street within two miles of Euelme 
and near Nuffield, is caUtd^^rimesdituh. 

^Warton, Hilt, Kiddington, p.fj. 

Va'loeoi’s. at/;, [frona valow.J Brave; stout; va¬ 
liant. 

The famous warriors of the antique world 
Us’d trophies to ci'cct in stately wise. 

In which they would the records have enroll’d. 

Of their great deeds and aUoroui emprise. Spenier. 

Captain Jatiiy is a marvellous valoroiu genUeman. 

• Shahtpearr. 

Va'lobously.’I" adv. [from valorous.'l In a oravc 
manner. 

I’ll pay it as vakroutly as I may., Sliahpeare, Men. V. 

VA'LOUR. «. s. [tM(te,.fr.%!il^,Lat. Ainsworth.] 
Personal braveryf^ffowess; puissance, 
stoutness. ' 

> mtlmaypmw^jy^fetfrhj!^ 

And chastise, with 

All that impedes thee,'., t ' 

Here I emUsk' ■ ■■''' '' 

As hoUy an^M nobly with l^lovCb 
As ever in ambitious strength 1 did - 
Ckintcnd against thy velour, 

WheB-smkwr preys on rcaspn. 

It eats the sword it %bts with. ' Sialiiipik(:e,^iMt,aiidCleop. 

An innate valour appeared in him, when he putbluisdff upou 
the soldim^s defence, as he received tbd mortal stilb. Howell. . 

For contmnplotion he, and valour form’d ; -■ • 

For softnm sh^ and sweet attractive mce. Milton, F. L, 

Such were these giants; men of high renown ! 

For, in tliose days, might only shall be admir’d, v 

And valour, and heroic virtue, call’d. Milton, P. L, 

Valour gives awe, and promises firotectioD to tho* who want 
heart or strength to defend themselves. Tins makes the au¬ 
thority of men among women; and that.of a muster-buck in a 
numerous herd. Temple, Miieel. 

Va'luabijs.*^ adji \valahkt Er* from vaiuf.J 
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^ Macdeli, 


SAatipefpef, Corieimui. 
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I. Precious; beiog ofgrest price. 

Remote countries cannot convey their commodities by land 
to those places, where on account of thmr rarity thty are dc- 
sired and become valuaUe. BoBertion, 

7 . Worthy; deserving regard. 

A just account of that valuable person, whose remuns lie bc- 
fbre us. , AUerbuiy. 

The value of several circumstances in stoiy, lessens very 
much by distance of time; though some minute circumstances 
sye very valwAle. Swifl, 

Va^luablensss.# n, s. [from valuable.'] Precious- 
neH; worth. Johnson, in V. Preciousness. 

V^lua'tion. n. s. [from value.] 

1. The net of setting a value; appraisement. 

Humility in man conriits not in denying any gift timt is in 
him, but in a just valuation of it, rather thinking too meanly 
than too higlily. JSey on the Creation. 

2 . Value set upon aiw thing. 

* Mo reason I, tince or your Iwes yon set 
So slight a valuation, ahonld reserve 

My crack’d oee to more care. Shakipeare, Cymbdine. 

Take out' of men’s minds false valuationi, and it would 
leave tie minds of a number of men, poor shrunken tfaii^ 

Bacon. 

The writers expressed not the valuation of the. denarius, 
without regard to its present viiuation, Arbulinot on Coini, 

Va'luatob. «. s.. [from value.] An appraiser; one 
who sets upon any thing its price. A word which 
I have found no where dse. 

What vatuateri will the bishops make use of? Swift. 

VAXUE. n. s. [fxUue, Fr. valor, Latin.] 

1. Price; worth. 

-. Ye are.phyidciBns of no vo/ur. ^ 7 oA,xiiL 

Learn tp live., for your own sake, and the service of God; 
and let nbdiiag iu the world be of any valve vrith you, but 
that which you can turn into a sendee to God, and a means of 
your future happiness. '' Law. 

2. High rate. 

Cmsar is well acquainted with your virtues, ' 

And therefore sets this value on your life: 

Let him but know tiic price of Cato’s friendship, 

And name your terms. Additoti, 

3. Kate; price equal to the worth of the thing 
bought. 

He sent him money; it was with this obli^nstestimony, 
that his design was not to pay him the v<Uue of his pictures, 
because they were ah \c any price. Jlryden. 

To Va'lue. t>. a, lyahir, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To rate at a certain price. 

Wlien the country grows better inhabited, the tithes and 
other ohventions will be more augmented, and better valued. 

Spenser. 

A mind valuing his reputation at the due price, will repute 
'' all dishonest gain much inferior thereunto. Carew, Suroey. 

God alone valuei right the good. MUton. 

2. To rate highly; to have in high esteem. 

Some o£ the finest treatises iu dialogue, many very valtied 
pieces of French, Italian, and English, appear. Addison. 

He vaku-i himself upon the compassion with which he re- 
.Ueved the afflicted. Atterbury. 

■ To him yonr orchard’s early fruits are due, 

A pleasing off.'riiig, when *tis made by you; 

. He values these. Pope. 

'3. To appraise; to estimate. 

^ If bebie poorer than thy estimation, the priest shall value him, 

. • , Lev. xxvii. S. 

4. To be worth; to* be equal in tvortli to. 

The peace betfrten the French and us not value* 

Ihc cost that'did conclude it. S&ai tpeare, Hen. nil; 

5. ''To take acdount of 

If a man be in sickness, the time ivill seem longer without 
a clock than with: for the mind doth value every momei^ 

Bacon. 
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6 , vilh ni|»eet tojionbdr or powekv 

iiOdMAii^thoiiwad fin^ 

*' 4 W;|lpH&B w 3 i bo bUw itroiig m oun. Skaiqietre, 

^^^fty^lsotarider i*iih respect to importance; to hold 
litbportant 

The king muft take it ill, «, 

So tightly valued in hi« mea«enger. I^uikipeare, K. Lear. 

Nmher of them valued their promiaes, according to rules of 
honour or integrity. Clarendon, 

8 . To compare with respect to price or exoellepce. 

It cannot be valued with the gold of ophir. Jo 6 , xxviii. id. 

9. To raise to estimation. This is a sense not now in 

usa « 

She ordered all things, resisting the wisdom of the wisest, by 
makiqg |fae possessor thereof miserable the folly of 

the most foolish, making the success prosperous. Sidnet/. 

Some value themselves to their country by jealousies of the 
crown. Temple. 

Vanity, or a desire of enfwag ourselves by shewing others’ 
faults. i- Temple. 

Va'lueless. a^. £irom vahie."] .Being of no value. 

A counterfeit 

Resembling majesty; which, touch’d and tried, 

Proves valueleu, SJuAtpeare, K. John. 

Vk'lvwh. n. s. [from valae.] One that values. 

liammond was no valuer of trifles. Fell. 


VALVK n, s. [valva, Latin.] 

1. A folding door. 

8 wi(l throi^ the valvei the virionWry fair 
Rf^ss’d. - ' Pop^'i Odptt. 

Opening their velvet, seKsnov’d on eithjiv side. 

Theadamwitine doors expanded wide: 

When death commands they close, when death commands- 
divide. " <. Harte. > 

2. Any . thing that opens over the mouth of a vessel. 

Tms air, ^ the cp^ing of the »altic, .and forcing up of the 
sucker, may M driven out. - Unp/c. 

3. [In onatomj’.] A kind of meinbran^ which opens 
in certain Vessels to admit' the blood, and shuts to 
prevent its regress. 

The arteries, with a contractile force, drive the blood still 
forward; it being hindered from going backward by the valwi 
of the heart. ArbiUknot on Alimentt. 

Va'lvule. n. s. [valvule, Fr.] A small valve. 

Vamp.'J” ». s. [avampies, old Span. See To Vamp.] 
The upper leather of a shoe, according to Ains¬ 
worth; a sock, according to Coles. 

To V A MP,”f“ V. a. [This is supposed probably enough 
by Skinner to be derived from avant, Fr. b^ore 1 
and to mean laying on a new outsida, • Dr. John¬ 
son. — Much more probably from; l^e ancient 
Spanish word avampies, " lA parte de la polayna 
6 botin que cubre el empeyne del pie; tibialiuni : 
extremitas super pedis verticem. decidens.” Diet. 
Leng. Castcll Acad.] To piece on oil} thing with . 
some new port 

You wish ' 

To vamp a body with a dangerous physick. 

That’s sure of death without. Shedttj)eare, il^lri^, 

Oarc your vampine valour, goo^an cobicr, 

Clw a DOW sole to the kingdom ? Beaum. and 

This opinion hath been vamped up liy Carikin.' 

I had never mudbhopes of your wmijsi play.,.. , 

Va'mper. n. s. [fhmi vamp."} OnfrAl^pieces out an' 
old thing with something ncw.*> r 

2 /*^}^iiper.# p.». To vapour or imilgger. North. 

• ’Hiysic, b, “ 

. <ietltby, or ^ r. [vampur, German, blqodsVickejr.] 
Sbimng idemon, said to delight- in snckiiw 
the hills to the vM^ij animate thelxidies trf" dead 
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persons, which, when dug iw,' W® flAid to be found 
florid and full of blood. Of diese imaginary j^ings 
many stories are told in Hungary. Ricaut, in his 
State of the Greek and Armenian Churches (1679,) 
gives a curious account of this superstitions per¬ 
suasion, p. 278. et seq. 

Csn Russia, can the Hungarian vempm, 
r With whom call in the Swedes and empire; 

Can four such powers, who one assail, 

- Deserve our praise sliould they prevail ? 

Mallet, Zephpr or The Stratagem. 

2. A kind of bat. * 

This U the bat to which Linneeus assigned the title of vam- 
jiyre, on the supposition of its being the species of which so 
many extraordinary accounts have lieen given, rclativo to its 
power of tucking the blood both of men and cattle. 

Dr. Shaw. 

VAN. n. s. [from avatU, French.] , 

il; The front of ifn army; the first line. 

Before each van prick forth the aiiy knights. Milion, P. 1 .. 
Die foe he had survey’d. 

Arrang’d, as t’ him they did appear,'-, 

Witli van, main battle, wings and rear... Hudibrus. 

Van to Don the foremost squadrons meht, 

The midmost battles bast’iiing up behind. Drpdeu. 

2. [van, Fr. va/mus, I.ntin.] Any thing spread wide 
% which a wind is raised; a fan. 

The other token of their ignorance of the sea was an oar, 
they call it a Com-ean. " Broome on the Odt/ss. 

3. A'wliig with which the air is beaten. * 

His soil-broad vani 

He spread! for flight, and in the surging smoke 
U[)-lifted, spurns the ground. Milion, P. L. 

A fiery globe 

- Of angels on full sail of wing flew nigb, 

' Who on their plumy wiiu reeeiv ’4 him soft 
From his uneasy station, and upbore. 

As on a floating couch, tlirougli the blithe air. MiUmi, P. B. 

His disabled wing unstrung: 

He wheel’d in air, and stretch’d his vatu in vain; 

His mat no longer could his flight sustain. Dryden. 

The vaiit are broad on one side, and narrower 011 the other; 
both which minister to the progressive morion of ilie bird. 

Derham, 

To Van. ». a. [from vantius, Latin; vanner, French.] 
To fen ; to winnow. Not in use. 

The corn, which in vanning lieth lowest, is the best. Bacon. 

VA'NcouRiEB.'f* n. I. [avatilcourier, French.] A har¬ 
binger; a precursor. 

Fearful sights, and great signs, as the van-rarriert and out- 

§ uard to that more terrible desolation which was to follow 
(lem, '‘'^eneer on Prod. (l 66 .f,) P* b?- 

Va'ihjalick.* ad/. J^[e<^^b^-f^dals, a fierce and 
'fade, people. desM®™fwfe Goths.] Bar- • 
bhf^diis; reseh|ji^hg^^j^i^A«m of the Vandals. 

From'wbat hfen.tdfviM might be apt to chaigc 
this bo^ man, so with enthusiopn, with a brutal 

qiite to- reason, and AtiUr sSiei 4 >an FandaSc rage a^nst hu- 
lium leaniiDg. - Warburton, Doet. of Grace, p. 300. 

VA'NDALf^.# ih s. 7^ rude and barbarous state 
.or.,cliArA(^ Vmdals. 

^;|egaril sli the conquests of France as to many cpochas, and 
StilliM, in'the.career of a new vandaiiimaad darkness, which 
. preparing to involve all human society. 

Dd. Auckland, Contid, P.ii. p, 33. 
Vane. n. s. [vame, Dutch.] A plate hung on a pin 
to turn with the wind.' 

A mdb she wou’d spell backward; 

If tall, a lance ill-beaued; 

If iqieaking, why a vane Mown with all winds. ShaM^jieare. 
•Va'*»gda«0. n. s. [oiwB# garde, French.] The fronl, 
or first line of the arqiy. 
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the king*! tmtfiuard HHintahied ^ agiHiitt the whole 
power of the enemie*. -S'*®"- 

The martial Women, who bravely itood before 
In vanl-guard of hit troops, and rntfcht, for strength a lavage 
boie. Cha/man, 

rangit^d to right and left the front unfold. Miltm, P. L. 

Vani'm.a. ». S’ ivanille, French.] A plant. The 
fruit of thoae plants is used to scent chocolate. 

Mller. 

When mixed with vamUioi, or spices, chocolate acquires the 
good and bad qualities of aromatick'oils. 

Ariulhnot on AlimeHti, 

To VA'NISH. t).«. \mnesco, Latin; amnmir, Fr.] 

I. To lose perceptible existence. 

High honour is not only gotten and bom hjr pain nnd dan- 
gir, hut must be nursed by the like, or else vanuidk us soon as 
it appears to the world. Sidwy. 

2„ To pass away from the siijht; to disappear. 

Whither are they vani^df 
— Into the air; ami iMiat seem’d corporal 
Melted as breath into the wind. Shakspeare. 

Now 1 linvc taken heart, thou miiu/icst. Shaksjwarc. 

He cut the cleaving sky. 

And in a moment eaauh'd from her eye. Odj/u, 


3. To pnss away; to be jost. 

All these delights will vaiiM. Mfflon- 

Tliat spirit of religion and seriousness, by whicli we had tfis- 
tingnislied ourselves, vanithal all at once, and a spirit of in* 
fidelity and propbanencss started up. AUerbvry. 

Va'nishkd jk jmrt, adj. [from warMsA.] Having no 
perceptible existence. 

Fancy brings the vanith'd piles to view. 

And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pope. 


Va'ni'I'y. w. s. [lOTMVfli, Lot. vanitf, Fr.] 

1. Kmpliiics“; uncertainty ; inanity. 

Vanity of mniliet, all is vamly. Bed. i. ». 

2. Fruitless desire; fruitless endeavour. 

Vauily possesseth many, who arc desirous to know the cer¬ 
tainty o) things to come. Sidnty. 

Thy pride, 

And wandering vanity, when least was safe' 

lU-jccicd my forewarning. Milton, J'. L. 


3. Trifling labour. 

To-nse long discoursc.;^inst tliosc tilings which are both 
against Scripture and reason, might rightly tte judged a vanity 

in the answerer, not much inferior to that of the inventor. 

Ralegh, Hint, of the World. 

4. Falsehood; untruth. 

Here T may well shew the vanity of that whicli is reported in 
the story of Walsing^in. Rir J. Davict. 

5. Empty pleasure; vaifr'.pursfrit, idle shew; uusul> 
.sloiitial enjoyment; (sbjectof pride. 

Were it not strange if^od moidl^iiaTC made such storu of 
siorious creatures 6n ewi^ and-i^^ &em all to lie consmied 
in seculir vamly, aIlomn|f n^’bttt theJmscr sort to be em¬ 


ployed in his own servit^; •> ’ y- 
. I must - ‘v* 
Bestow upon the eyes of this yoimg couple 


• -ih 


Hooker,, 


Some vanity of mine art. 


Skak^teare, Tempest. 


Cast not her serious wit on idle things;, 

Make her free will sieve to ' ^ ^ 

Sin, with vanity, had fill’d the Works of meh'. ' '' ' Millon. 
The eldest equal the youngest in the vanii^y^ of their d^es^; 
and no other reason can be given of it, but that they cqml, if 
not surpass them, in themmV^ of thdr desires. South. 

Think not wdien woman’s transient breath is fled, 

That all her mnitiei at once are dead; 

Succeeding vanilws she still regards, 

And though she plays no more, o’erlooks the cards., Pope. 

6. Oatehtation; arrogance. 

The ground-work thereof is true, however - they, through 
vatdty, whilst they would not seem to be ignorant*, do there¬ 
upon build many forged histories of their own ant'—■*" 


? AF 


Whetherit weiu outrf Ae «Hne cMlfr, w^ppueHcd 

dl those learned i^oioBlieii *nd piMti, thjt Hate alio 
lubed, not imdertlwri^ anflwrs' aaiWlk thotetbnpw^ 
he had read in die Scrirturea; or fearing dw seventy of the 
Areopagitc, and the example of Ws m^.Speratw, 1 mnot 
judge. Sidegh, jHideiw o/tte WoM. 

7.- Petty pride; pride exerted upon aiignt grounds; 

■ pride operating on small occasions. 

Can you add guilt to vanity, and take 
A pride to hear the conquests which you make. JJtyden, 
’11s an old maxim in the schools, 

That vamt^i the food of fools; 

Yet now and then your men of njit 

Will condcKcnd to take a bit. _ Swyt, JmtKl. 

The corruption of the world indulges women in great i^uy, 
and raBukinu to considw them in no other view^ than m 
so many paint^ idols, that arc to allure and gratify their 
passions. haw. 

To f A'NQUISH. V. a. imim-e, French.] 

1. To conquer; to overcome; to subdue. 

Wer’t not a shame, that, whilst you live at jar, 

Tlie fearful french, whom you late vanynuhed, 

Should make a start o’er seas, and vanish jon? Shaktpeare. 
Hiev subdued and mnotMed the rebels in idl encounters. 

Clarendons 

The gbtls the victor, Cato the vanqtdth'd chose: 

But you have done what Cato could not do. 

To chuse the vanguuh’d, and restore him too. Dryden. 

2. To confute. 

This iKild assertion has been fully vanqmthed in a late reply 
to the bishop of Meanx’s treatise. P’ Allerbnry. 

VA'Nm-isuAiJLii.* adj. [from vanquiskT] Conquer- 
uble; tbat may lie overcome. 

That weat giant was only vanqnuhahle by the knqdits of the 
‘ Wells, OayUm, on D. Qiu'x. p. 87. 

VA'NQPiSHEn. ». 5. [from mHjrttJsA.] Conqueror; 
subdiur. 

He would pawn iui fortunes 
To hopeless restitution, so he might 

Be call’d yoKi^vanquuher. Shaiipeare. 

I shall rise victorious, and subdue 
Myvunqnidkr; spoil’d of his vuuut»l spoil. Milton, P. h. 
Svoys vanquisher, and great Acliille, son. A. Philips. 
Va'ntaoe. n. s. [from advantage.} 

1 . Gain; profit. 

What great vantage do we get by the trade of a pastor ? 

Sidney. 


2 . Superiority; state in which one had better means 
of action than iinodier. 

With the vauiaBe of mine own excuse, 

Hath be excepted most against niy love. Shnkspeare. 

He had them at vantage, being tired and li.'irasscd with a 
long march, _ Bacon. 

'3. Oiipoitunity; convenience. 

Be assur’d, Ma^m, ’twill be done. 

With his next vantage. Slmkspcare, CymMiue. 

To Va'ntage. ». a. [from advantage.} 'J’o profit. 
Not in use. 

Wc yrt of present peril be afraid; 

For needless iear did never vantage none. Spenser. 

Vantage-qkound.* h. s. Superiority; state in 
which one has better meutis of action than another. 

Let him expect a battle, and know that he is to combat a 
prepared enemy, who has prevented him, and comes to fight 
' niui upon the tmntage-gnmnd, • South, Serm, vi. 266. 

■ Va^stbhacb .7 n. s, lavant bras, Fr.] Armour for 
Va'ntbiwss. 3 die arm. 

I’ll hide my.Hivin’ faeanl in a gold beaver, 

And in my vdntkrmse put this wither’d brawn. 

• : Shaispeare, Tr. and Cress. 

e s 

Vantbrace, and grevM, and gauntlet. Milton, X A. 

VATID. adj. [wjM*(f«s, Latin.] Demi; having the 
spirit evaporated; spiritless; mawkish; flat. 
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VAR 


Thy wiiiM kt Ibed A-wbUe 
Ofl tin &it refbw; leit too rood diiimned, 

■Etan Rpritely it to ihatp-or cnuige. PUBpi. 

- Tboribctf of a vapid and vucous constitution of Idood, are 
atagnation, acrimony, and putrefoction. Arbuthnot. 

VAf»lDN3ESs. n.s. Efrom vqpti.] The atate of being 
iqsiritlesg or mawl^li; mawki^nees. 

To Va'pobate.* V. n. [from iwpottr.] To emit va¬ 
pours, Cackeram. 

VA'roBATioN.'f* «. s. Ivajwation, Fi. vaporatio, JLat. 
from vapmer.'} The act of escaping in vapours. 

By conflagration and coqgelation, according to certun re¬ 
spects; by vaporation and evaporatton; by suUiuation. 

BibUoth. Blbl. i. 438. 

Va^poher. n. s. [from vapour.] A<i^aster; a brag¬ 
gart 

This shews these vaporert, to what scorn they exposed^em- 
selras. •Government of the Tongtie. 

Va'poeinoi.y.* adv. [from yg vopoar.] fii a bul- 
■ lying or brag^ng manner. 

Va'forish. a^lwom vapour.'} 

1 . Vaporous; full of vapours. 

It proceeded iirom the nature of the vapouriih place. Smdyi. 

2. Splenctick; peevish; humoursome. 

Fallas wew vem’riih oacv and odc^ 

She would not do the least ri^t thi^. Pope. 

VA'K>aou8. adj. Ivapomue, Ft. from vapour.} 

1. Full of v^ours or exhalations; fumy. 

The va^otput night approaches. Shnktpeare. 

This shiiting our abode from tbe warfflor and more vaparom 
idr of the rallies, to the colder aiid moi^-subtUa mr of the hills, 
is a 0MaS benefit to the valetudinarian part.' Iferbrnn. 

2 . Windy; flatulent. 

If dw mother eat much beans, or such sxqsdroui food, it en- .' 
dangereth the child to become Innatick. Banon. 

^me more subtile c(^>oreal.;^leuient, may so equally bear 
against the pits of a little eqporosu moisture, ns to form it 
into round drops. Morgagaimt Al/ieitm. 

The food which ia most vaporout and pQspirablc, is the 
most easily digested. ‘ t. Arbut/mnt. 

A little tube, jetting out from the extremity of an artery, 
may carry off these vaporout steams of the lilooil. Chepue. 

Va'jtobousness.# n. s. [from vaportnts.} State or 
quality of being vaporous. 

The warmth and vaporotwieit of the mr. Mtt. B, S. iii. 4x6. 


Va'pory.# adJ. [from vapoto-.} 

1. Vaporous; abounding with vapours. 

Congregated clouds, 

And aU the vapory tiwulence of heaven. 

Involve the face of things. Thornton, Winter. 

2 . Peevish; humoursome. 

Their only labour was to kill the rime; 

Andlriioiirdireitis, and wcaiy woel 

They sit, they loll, turn o’er some idle ihtoe; ^ ^. 

Then rising sudden, to the glass they go,.' ''u ' ■ > 

Or saunter forth with tottering step ami slow; ' 

This soon too rude an exercise they find: 

Strait on the couch again their limbs they Arow^ 

Where hours on hours they suhing lie reelin’^ 

And court the vapourp ^ou soft-breathing in the irind,' - . 

Tfionwox, Cattle of Indoheneef L Ji. 

VA'POUR. M. s. [vapeWf IV. ^por, Lidin.] .J.;!., , 
t. Any dting exhalffble; any thing that 
the air.. *' 

Jove a dregful storm cull’d for^' -' 

Aninst our navy; cover’d shore aad Vtl'' ‘ 

With gloomy tiapow. Chapman. 

Vapour, and ndit; and exhalarion faot. ’'^--' lUdtem, Pf'L. 
when first the sun too pow’rful beans wq^ilayi, ^ 

It draws w vapoun which obscure ^ rays: 

But ev'n tnose eiouds at lost adorn its way, 

Re^t new ^oria^4lpd augment the day. Pepa. 

2. Fume; steam. 


The morning is the best, because the imagination is not 
ebuded Iw the vapoun of meat. JDiydea. 

In distiiling hot spirits, if the head of the still be taken uff| 
the vapour i^ich ascends out of the still will trice fire at the 
fiarae of a candle, and the flame will run along the vapour 
from the candle to the still. Neuiion, Opt. 

For the imposthume, the vapour of vinc^r, and any thing 
which xrreates a coiq;h, are proper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

3. Wind; flatulence. 

In the Thcssiilian witches, and the meetings of witches that 
have been recorded, great wonders they tell, of camiiig in the 
air, transforming themselves into otlier bodies. lliese fables 
are the effects of im^inatian: for ointments, if Iridic on any 
thing thick; by stopping of the pores, shut in the eqptmrr, and 
send them to the extremely. Bacon. 

4. Mental fume; vain ima^nation; fancy um'eid. 

If bis sorrow bring forth amendment, he hath the grace of 
hope, though it..be rioaded over with a melancholy vapour, 
that it be not disceriutfle -even to himself. Hammopf. 

5. [In tlie ]>luraf;] Biscases caused by flatulence, or 
by diseased nerves; hypoclionuriacal maladies; me¬ 
lancholy ; spleen. 

I'o this we must ascribe the spleen, so frequent in studious 
men, as well as the vapifurt to which the other sex are so often 
subject. AdditoH, Sped. 

To Va'poub. V. n. [v«j3oro,^*t«tin.] 

1. To pass in a vapour or flime; to fly oflPin evapor¬ 
ations. 

Wlien Ihoii from this world wilt go; 

The whole world vapoun in thy br^th. Donuc. 

2. To emit fumes. 

Swill running waters vapow not so much as ston^g waters. 

Bacon, Nat. Hitt. 

3. To bully; to brag. 

Not true, quoth he? Howi^eryqa en/iour, 

I con what I affirm make appew. Hudihrat. 

These are all the mighty powers 
You vainly boast to cry down ours 
And what in real value’s wanting, - 

Supply with vapouring and ranting. Uudibras. 

That I might wt vopouVd down insignificant testimo¬ 
nies, I used the** name of your society to annihilate all such 
uiguments. Glatwilie. 

Be you to us but kind; 

Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curse. 

No sorrow wsssiiail fiiiil. Ld. Dorset, Song. 

To Va'poub. v. a. To effuse, or scatter in fumes or 


Toponr. 

Break off this last lamenting kiss, 

Which sucks two souls, and vqpourrboth away. 

He’d laugh to sec one throw his heart away, 
Another sluing feitth hjslobl, 

A third to melt himself Iqttfai!^', 

■, '0piura losetb somo’Of' 
mingled witli spn" 

_ * '* ’It must be hoi] 

F n^er la hS rcsti^ 

, into sqi^mess 


Donne. 



• B.Jonton. 
quality, if vapoured out, 
nev^^. Bacon. 

~"‘’^^i^h may fi%tbc silver, 

''when incorporated * 
Bacon. 

Va'foIIIsd.# a^. 

I. -Moist, , , 

ftom mine eyes 

I down stilled here and there. 

&ichville, Induct. Mit. for Mag. 

'.2., ; lavish. 

■ ‘♦Tlie want srf method pray excuse, 

Allowing for a twpotir’Jl Muse. Oreen, Poem of (he Spleen. 

Vabe.* «. s. Ivara, l^aniiih.] A wand or staff of 
justice. Malone. 

He [the Spaniard] is wonderfully obedient to government; 
for die proudest don of Spain, when he is pacing'upon his 
rinnet in the Street, if an alguazil (a leneant) shew nim his 
vart, that is, a little white staff he carrietb os a bulge of his 
oSom ny ihin will presently off his hone, and yidd himself 
ids {msoner. Bowed, Lett. i. iii. 3s. 
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His iiand a vare of justice did uphold. 

DtydeH, Aii, and Arhilop/iet, P. I. 

VA'RIABLE. adj. Ivariable, Fr. mriabilis, Lotin.] 
Changeable; mutable; inconstant. 

O swear not by tb* inconstant moon, 

That .noiithly changes in her circled orb; 

Lest that thy love prove likewise varitdle. Shakipeare. 

Haply countries different, * 

With variable objects, shall expel 

This something settled matter in his heart. Skakapeare. 

By the lively image of other creatures, did those ancients 
repipent the esmi/e passions of mortal^ as by serpents were 
signified deceivers, Xa/egh, Hut. of the World. 

His heart 1 know bow variable, and vain, ‘ 

Self-left. Mtton, P.L. 

VA'itiABi.ENESS.'f' n. s. [ftfaim variable.'] 

1. Changcablcnps.<!; mutability. 

Every good gift, and every perfect is from above, and 
eometh down from the Father of ughtSj, with whom is no 
varuAlenett, neither shadow of turning. Jamex, i, 17. 

You are not solicitous aliuut the variabletwtt of the wcothcr, 
or the change of seasons, Additun. 

2. Levity; inconstancy. 

Censurers subject themselves to the charge of variableunt in 
judgment. •* Ru-liardsim, Chrma. 

Va'uiably. ttdv. [from Changeabfy; mu¬ 

tably, incunslantly; uncertainly. 

Va'uiance. n. s. [from vary.] Discord; ^disagree¬ 
ment ; dissension. . , 

1 am come to set a man at variance against his faidier. MM*. 
A muse of law, by violent course. 

Was, from a variance, now a war become. ’ Daniel. 

Set not any one doctrine of the Gospel at variance with 
others, whieh are all admirfdily consistent. Spratt. 

She runs, but hopes she does not run unseen: 

While a kind glance at ber piotsucr flics, - 

How much at variance nre.hdT feet and eves ^ Pope. 

If the learned would not toinctimcs submit to the ignorant; 
the old to the weaknesses of^the young; there would be no¬ 
thing but everlasting rarianee in the world. Swift, 

Many bleed. 

By shameful variance betwixt man and man, I’liomion. 

Who are they that set the first and second articles at variance 
with each other, when far fouitecu centuries, and more, they 
have agreeil most uur.’ubly together. It'aleriand, 

To Va'iiiate.# \i.u. \yarialm, Lalin.'J 'I'o cliangc; 
to alter. 


What was the cause of their umldplicd, varialed eomplot- 
iiieuts against her; like the monsters in Africk, every day 
almost a new conspiracy ? 

Dean King, Sertn. j Xun, 1608, p. 33. 
Tills artificial change is, ^iit a fixtition of nature’s incon¬ 
stancy, helping its earia/ingi'jl^rmitioB. 

Jp. Arfif. Ifandtom. p. 43. 


Vapia'tiox. n.s. variation, Fr.L 

1. Change; itself. 

After much variaHoa pfmncr acquitted,^ 

of treason, but by most iiofe&fd|iAd taplS^of f^ohy. 

. , ^ifaywari. 

The operation of agents 1^ easily admit of intentkm imd 
remission, but the essences of things are conceived not cw^le 
of nny such variation. ", . Lontk. 

The fame of our writers is confined to these twq jsblitds,.,.aiid 
it is hard it shoidd be limited in time .as m|[|li as plt^, M the • 
per^aal oari/ftion* of our speech. . ' 

^ There is but one common matter, which ir diversifiw by 
accidents, and the same numerical quantity, % eariatiom of 
texture, may constitute successively all kinds of body. XetUlep. 

2, Difference; change from one to another. 

In some other places are more females born than males; 
which, upon thfa variation of proportion, 1 recommend to the 
curious. * ^ Graunt, BiUt of MortoMy, 

Each sea hod its peculiar shells, and the some variation of 
soils; this tract afibrding such a tcrrestriel matter as is proper 
for die fiwmation of one sort of shell.fish; ^at of anower. 

Woodward, Nat. Hut. 


3. Succewive change 

Sir Walter Bluot, * , . 

Stmn’d widi the variation of each soil 

Bmdxt that Holmcdon uid this seat of ours. Shahpeart. 

4. [In grammar.] Change of termination of nouns. 

The raes of grammar, and useful examples of the variation 
of words, and the peculiar form of ^ech, are often apiminted 
to be repeated. Watts on me Mind. 

5. Change in natural phenomenons. 

^ ^c (itikc ran a long course of calm^nos^i^, without any 
visible eclipse or wane in himself, amidst divers variatunu in 
others. Wotton, Lifi of Budangham, 

6 . Deviation. 

He observed the variation of our English from the original, 
and made an intirc transladun of the whole for his private use. 

Fdl. 

If wc admit a variation from the state of his creauon, that 
variatkm uiust be necessarily after an eternal duration, mid 
therefore wlAin the compass of time. Hale. 

* I may seem sometimes to have varied from his sense; but 
the greatest variations may be fairly deduced from him. 

Dryden. 

7. Variation of the Compaq's deviation of the mag- 
netick needle from an exact parallel with the 
roeridiaii. 

Va'ricous. adj. [_varioosm, Latin.] Diseased with 
dilatation. 

There ore instniiccs of one vein only being varirous, which 
limy be destroyed by tyiqg it above and below the dilatation. 

Sharpe. 

To VA'RIEGATE. v. a. [I’oriegatus, school Latin.] 
To (liyct;sify; to stain with di&rent colours. 

The shells are filfed with a white spar, which variegtdes and 
adds io the beauty of the stone. Woodtoard on FostUs. 

(f Thc^ had fofmtaius of variegided marble in thdr rooms. 

Arbuthnot. 

Ladies like variegated tuftps show; ' 

’Tis to the chafnges half the charms we owe: 

Such happy spots the nice admirers take. 

Fine by defect and delicately weak. Pope. 

Variega'tioN. m. s. [from vaiiegate.] Diversity of 
colours. 

Plant your choice tulips in natural earth, somewhat im¬ 
poverished with very fine sand ; else they will soon lose their 
variegations. Evelyn, Kalendar. 

Vari'f.ty. m. s. Ivariete, Fr. varictas, Latin.] 

1. Change; succession of one thing to another; inter¬ 
mixture of one thing with another. 

All sorts are here that all tli’ earth yields; 

Variety without end. Mdton, P. L. 

Variety is nothing else but a continued novelty. South, 
If the suB*a light consisted of but one sort of rays, there 
' would be but'Ono colour in the whole world, nor would it be 
possible to prodtfec any new colour by reflections or refrae- 
■ tions; and by coiut^encc that the variety of colours depends 
upon the icpmposidon of light. Newton, Oplkks. 

2 . One thing of many by wliicii variety is mode. In 
, this sense it has a plural. 

Tlic inclosed wamitn, which the earth hath in itself, stimd 
up by the heat of the sun, assisteth pature in the speedier pro¬ 
creation of those variefiri, which the earth liringeui forth. 

liatrgk. Hist, yf the World. 

3. <'|)t^crence; dissimilitude. 

' - «' Theto is a variety in the tempers of good men, with relation 

; to the difibreifC iaspressiont they receiveTrom diflbrrnt objects 
of ciiority. ■ ^ Atterbury. 

4. Yailationi deviation; change Irom a former state. 

It were to r^ect those reasons drawn from 

the nature oTthiii^, or to go about to answer those reasons 
by stiimsitioiis tK’n variety in things, from what they now 
.^peor. * Hide, Orig. of Mankind. 

Many and different kinds. 

He now only wants more time to do that variety of good 
which his soul thirsts after. 



Milton. 

MUIoh. 

Drt/den. 

/’opf" 


Mitlou. 


'VATl 

Vam^oMOA.# «({/• [froiQ marioUe, Lftt. small pustules.] 
Rd^tittg to the disease called the siualUpox. 
VARIOUS, a^. [turns, Latin.] 

1. Dif^nt; screrd; manifold. 

Then were they known to men bv varioui names, 

And varioui idols, through the heathen world. MiUom. 

2. Changeable; uncertain; unfixed; unlikeitselC 

Hie names of mixed modes want standards In nature, 

wherei^ to adjust their s^fication; therefore they are verj’ 
eerjetwand doubtful. Locke. 

3. Unlike each other. 

He in derision sets 
Upon thdr tongues a varioui spirit, 

To rase qmte out thmr native language. 

So many and so varioui laws are pveii.% 

Vast crowds of vanquuh’d nations march idong, 
rmiom in arms, in ham^ and in tongue. 

rcrioM of temper, as of face nr iiame, 

Sach ia^vidnal: his great end tnh ume. 

4. Variegated; diversified. 

Herbs sudden flower’d, , 

Opening their iwriow colours. 

Va'rioobly. adv. [from various In a various'manner. 
Having been varkvify tossed by fortune, directed his course 
to a safe harbour. Bacon. 

Various objects from the sense, . 
r«ri0tu/y representing. Mittun. 

Those vanous squadrons, variouity design’d, ' 

Each vessel freighted with'a several load; 

Each stfhadron waiting flsr a several wind; 
iUl find bd)t one, to burn them in the road. liryden. 

Difliswat aliments, whSethey repair the Binds qnd solids, act 
oaiious^ upon them aocor^ng to their different natures. 

Ariuttnot. 

VA'RIX. n, s. [Lat. varice, Fr.] A dilatation of the* 
vein. 

In ulcers of the accomnsmied with mruvr or dilatations 
of the veins, the varix can otay be assisted by the bandage. 

^arj)e. 

VAHLET.'f' B. i. [twrfef, old Frehdi, now valet. 
Dr. Johnson. — Mr. Horne Tooke believes varlet 
and valet to be the same word as harlot; the 
aspirate only changed to v, and the r by effeminate 
fbd slovenly speech suppressed in the latter. Div. 
of Purl. ii. 149. — But varlet or valet is, in its ori- 
g^al meaning, a wonl implying neither servitude 
nor disgrace. The okl French word signifies uyouthy 
as well as a grooms or yeoman ; and accordingly Cot> 
graY* says, in old time it was a more honourable 
title; for younggetUUmen, until they came to l». 
eighteen years of age, were termed so; .besides thoi^ 
that waitra in the king's cNthiber, apd who were for 
the most part gentle^n^ [wl^] -^dt 90 oUier title 
than of * valets de chnmbre,' UpUl that'Francis the 
first, perceiving such os attended him to be no 
better than < roturieny* [plebeians, or low persons,] 
brought in above^them another sort, and caused 
them to be stiled * gentiUummes de la diambrc;’ 
presently after which the title of valet grew to. 
dismteem, and iq at Ibe length become 
unto that of a 

^ <^iaQs as to tho etymology, d^fie* 'Hemif 

' qui aignifie /” but iucUnes tO‘l^ Citidge^ "de¬ 
ntation of,the wbnl from vasstJSy^ hw Lat dimin. 
offum/to. TbusHickMrcfi^ktot)tel|j|^.4^ 

. im b plli ^ q. d. vaseklt^ dimiD. i vassal,} .ip which 
Serfili&w subscribes.] , 

A Mgfi OT'knight’s fiulowfir; any servant or at- 
iwfifnnt [Pages, varUtSo on dauioueaux:<.-noins 


croud; 


VAR 

qnelquefois communs aux ecuyers. De St Palayo 
Mem. p. 599.] ’ 

They niydc 

A wuiet running towarot nutily:- 

Behind his back he bore a brasen shield; 

• Rig^t well beseemed it 

To be the shield of some redoubted knight. Spentir F. Q. 

Suifli lords ill example, do give, * 

Where vnrleli and drabs so may live. Tuuer, Huihandm 
•■ps yeryice of danger.—Wiy, you were best get one o’ tife 
varte/f of the city, a seiseSqt: rfl appoint yon one, if voii 
please. ^ B.Jhnion, Bvery ManinkigBrutuour. 

2. A term of reproach; as in some parts of the north 
a vile person is still called a varlet; a scoundrel. 
'Hiis word has deviated,^!!! its original meaninc! 
BSiJm- in Latin. ^ “ 

1 am the veriest vadet that ever diew'd. 

,,,, , , Shttktpearc, Hen. Hr, 

Whore did’st tljou leave these varleti 9 Shaksnearc 

Thou, varM, dost thy master’s gains devour; ^ 

Thou railk’st his ewes, mid often twice an hour. Drydeu. 

WJien the Homan legions wore in n disposition to mutiny 
an impudent varlet, who was a private centiuel, resolved to 
try the power of his eloquence. Adduon. 

Va'bl^tby. n.s. [ftora varlet.'^ Rabble; 
populace. 

Shall they hoist me up. 

And shew me to the shouting varlelty 
Of cens’ring Rome ? Skaktpeare, Anl. and Oeop. 

VA'RNISH.f- 11. s. [wniis, Fr. verm'x, Lat. Ac¬ 
cordingly Chaucer, and our old lexicographers, 
write it vernish. Prompt. Parv. and Bartot] 

1. A matter laid upon wood, metal, or other bodies, 
to make them shine. 

We’ll put on those shall praise your excellence. 

And set a douhtc vamith on the flune. Shakipeare. 

The fame of Cicero had not home her age so well, if it hmi 
not been joined with some vanity, lake unto varnM, that 
makes cielings not only sliine, but last. Bacou. 

This the blue varmili, that the green endears, 

The sacred rust of twice teu hundred years. *>«,». 

2. Cover; ))aliiation. • 

'lb Va'bnish. V. a. [vemisser, vernir, Fr. from the 
noiin.] 

1. To cover with something qhluiug. 

O vanity! 

To set a pearl in steel so meanly vanriihed. Skdney. 

Clamber not you up to the casements, 

Nor thrust your head into the pnblick street, 

To gaze on Christian fools with oartuih'd faces. Skakipean. 

2. To cover; to conceal or decorate with something 

ornamental. , 

_ ^ecious deeds on mrth, whj^k glory excites; 

Sr close ambition zeal. Milton. 

Young people are o’er their non-perfonn- 

„ anee and ,&rbea»^.tf,’Be|W^^ by a pretence unto 

.. humihl^A., Fell. 

Hirihaoly heart was still abi^ 

Dissembled hate, or ffarxM’fflcVe. . Drydeu. 

Men espouse the well-endowed opinions in fashion, ancuhen 
seek amunents to make good their beauty, or vamiih over and 

.^.^'To^wtatepto hide with colour of rhetorick. 

^U ''^ri^\wwMfl ail their errors, and secure 

The ills they act, and all the work! endure. Denham. 

Cato’sSrolee’ was ne'er employ’d 
To clear the guilty, and to namiiA crimes. AtkHieu. 

Speak the plain truth; and varuM not your erim^ 

__ , , „ ’ . Ftulipt. 

VABNiaHER. B. s. [from t«rB»A] 

1. Que whose trade is to varnish. 

An oil obtained of common oil, may probably be of swbd use 
to sutMons and tssmuAm. ~ Boy^. 

.2. Aiffisgnis^; an adomer. 
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MoJwt (hlaen hirki fa lfeiMi8ht*i iimAe; 

Thou DanHiAer of fool^ and cheat of all the wiM. JPipe. 

VA'xvtLB.^ n. 8 . [wrwrffon Fr.} Silver rings about 
the M a hawk, on uAicli the owner’s name is 
enfTBved. JXci. Rathmr verodst or vetoaiU. See 

VfftTELd, 

7 b VAHlif. Of a. [nortdr, Lat. carter, Fr.] 

I. Tocbangiei to make tmiike itself. 

Let yOur cesssleH akpage 

Virj/ to our.f(efct Maker ttil|^new prai^ MtUam, P. L. 

а. To change to sometbiiM else. 

God« drat never change thSr state, k 

Fflry oft thdr love and ha^ ITeAn-. 

The master’s hand, whi«[|ao the life can trace 
The airb, the lines, the feattms of the face; 

May, with a free and bolder stroke, ex|nres8 
A ra>yd posture, or a flatt'ring dress., Denham. 

We are to vmy die customs, accorjling to the time and 
countiyr where the scene of action lies. Dryden. 

He eenet ev’iy shape with ease. 

And tries all forms that may Pomona please. Pope. 

3. To make of difieront kinds. • 

Ood hath divided the genius of men according to the diflhr. 
eat affiiirs of the wovldi and toned thmr inchnadoos, aceord. 
ing to the variety of acdons to be performed. . , 9 fatm, 

4. To diversify: to varit^te. 

God hath here ^ > 

Tof y’d bib bounty to with new dehgbts. ^ • JSwca, P. L. 

To Va'by. ».». * 

1. To changeable; to appear in diCbrent forms. 

tfetUSng stanfe ' 

The odtymg shore o’ th* Wiald. Shakupeare, Anl. and Cleop. 

2. To be unlike cadbi ***||P^* 

Ihosc who made fewfe WN their minds poUshed above the 
vulgar: and yet uoadWdtnfny the public consdtudbns of na. 
tions vary, * ' * Oolher on Pftde. 

3. To alter; to bcdbtne unlike iti>elf. 

He hail u strange interdiimiging of large and uneapected 
pardons, with several ciLeciltions; which cpuld not m im¬ 
puted to any iuconstawy, but to a pnneijpfe he had set unto 
hiinselC that he would t>aty and try bodi ways in turn. 

JBocon. 

So parted he, and of his tortuous train 
Curl'd manv a wanton wreath. 

That eacn trom other differs, first confess; 

Next, that he panei from himself no less. 

4. To deviate; to depart 

The crime consists in violating the law, and varytng from 
the right rule of feason. Locit. 

5. To succeed each other. 

WhileTear and anger, wife Sitaraate grace, 

Pont in heCbreast, aodW%> KeV fis^e. Adduon, Qafo. 

б . To disagree; 

^ In Judgement ofhselMMBiw tWlMilBy »«ry,„ ^ " \ 

,^tmythusiniudgiBHH[^l||W ^ 

For some her ehur up w ■■hms dd’barnr, , 4, 

Some nnk it down ii^ fkjqeltHiBrh’s heat. ' Daetet.' 

7. To afaift eolburs. * 

the felcon, afoomng from above, ^ T£,, 

Smh with -- - 

Admiral 
Or hears 

Va'kt. n. u eftom the vetb.] 

Not in use. 

Siyoh saslUag ttmM os these soilii asrery passion; 

Reaaga, aSrm, and turn thdr hol^Tun hews. 

With every gale and tary of theil^tters. 

JTa IjtOfn 

VA^IJLAR. a^, [vasadumt Imbj (^sistiDW of 
TMfeli: full ofveaaela. , • 

IfeMfem of fee tolidt w pmlbriaed by fee dreidafera lif|uid 
I in feeteallest voKular solids, A rMin e t on Amienii, 

VOL. V. 


Mdton,P.L. 

a 

Pope. 
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VAscusA^MTir.# n.e* £ftwn mmAir.'} State or 
litv of bcfiq^’vassBlBK.. 

As a furfeer proof ef fee ees itei eai ( y d fee teefe, aodes 
sometiiiies form oa feapL OsMem ^Amd. p. tt. 

VAScuLi'rEitoVfe Iwficultm and Intin.] 
Such plants as have, besidfis the co miaoo cdjn, 
a peculiar vessel to contain the seed, sometimes 
^vided into cells; and these have always s mo- 
nopetalouB,flower, mtfaer unifiuxa or dilwBl* 

Qfimy. 

Vase. ». s. loose, Fr. vasa, Lat] 

1. A vessel; generaUy a vessel rather for dhow than 
use. 

The tidlet stands unvdl’d. 

Each ulver usar in mystick order kid. Pope. 

2. It is used far a solid |riece of omammttai marUe. 
VA^SSAL^ th s. iv^ssal, French; fttssaHo, Italian. 

Da. JohiHWi.<*>kA diminutive of votsus, low Lat. 
a d^ndfeS, i&ording to Wifehtei^ which he 
refeti ^ the WdUb gtinr, a servant. Serenius 
notices bfber derivatims less prehaUe tium this. 
See a&o Do Caa^ in V. Yitfsve.^ 

1. One who holds ^m^aperUu!;lord. 

Every petty prinoe, mual ve fee emperor, can coin what 
money he plnsw. Ptew of frebmd. 

The oastttlt are invited' to WN in feejr complaints to fee 
viceroy, who imprisons ssuk fel is fe es fedr nu^prs. Adduon. 

2. A subject; a dependant),« ^ > 

She cugiot contmt fee laed^dui‘’phribimaaaB Of Ms disci- 
;^e^,feat hath at her mde a emU; vrium Aataa hath made 
nib vifegWeBti^to Cross whatsoever the flulhfU fe^ald do. 

* V Hooker. 

Such aedihty feoi^t fit for labour, few received w vauedti 
but imrairted'lnt tbo heiM^j^^ef laws, bat eveiy one made his 
will a law unfe his own fOsSfe Spetuer on Ireland. 

The common people WWe flee suljects to fee king, not 
slaves and vmtdl* to tfadr pretended loras. Daoeet. 

The imnd hafe tot reosog to remember, feat passions ought 
to be her vawdt, not her masters. Ral^h, 

Faualt of his anger, when fee scouige 
Inexorable^ and the torturing hour 
Calls Ub to penance. Mdton, HL, 

As all his oatteit eagerly desir’d; 

With mind averse, he rather imderwent * 

Hm people’s will, then gave his own consent. Dtyden. 

lie sulgugated a ku g, and called him his vattal. &dier, 

3. A servant; one who acta by the will of another. 

I am bis foi tune’s vautd, and 1 send him 

The greatness he has got Shakepeare, Ant. and ( 3 tep, 

4. A slave; a low wretch.' 

Thou svaar’st fey Gods.la vain, 

0 pauatt ttnertoat,! ’ Shtdetpeare, K. Lear. 

JCo VaIbsk^# 9. [from the noun.] To subject; to 
enslave; exttciae command over. 

Love, anger, *onoas and fee like, are but for a time, and 
then over; but this [Fear] h perpetual; a disease of a lifo 
long, which oveiy day slaves a man to whatever ill he meets 
wife. It aoHriUr him to the world, io beasts, aod men; and, 
Ifee a suriy tyrant, enforces whatever it proposes. 

^eMoa^ Am. i. 71, 

. cowdst not make lay feind gO’less, nor pare 
iHufeltoOWords one airtge from^Mul: 

IpTsfe^tip? Make swbWtiaves 
As dato oel kstofew goodness past thmr graves. 

Pemm-OlifMPMrP/.tnOne. 

Soitojpm wLewwfe stotefe emineite 

vifn^tLAos. n. 8 , laasdeit^e, Fr. from vfutal .2 The 
^dmvfoyrnatii tenure atwiU; servitude; slsveiy; 

* tifipfeodance. 

c c 
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. wiwiiic*d the tiwrfw 

OfWrtu Mrin. Spenm. 

M19 pSi^n do thoiirlMlttotriqg loMV 

Mw‘«mwu» at uttaMM encountrii^ 

ne«}« of mneity. Sibpettnf TV. and Om. 

Tbaj mwla fam farab^t the Aebtaam from the ooikHtioa 
of i^owen and dependentt unto meer vaualage, Megh. 

Let lULBOt then purnic^ 

^ force hnposimb^ leave ob^’d 

unacceptable, though In heaT*n oitt itate 

Of aplendid eeiM<age. * MSlon,¥.L. 

'> Cun’d tamk^e, 

Fint idoQ^d till hne'a hot fire be o’wi 

Then ilarM to du^ who courted u* bnbre. Drj/den. 

VAST. adj» [oof/et Fr. vathut Lat] 

1. Large; great.'^ 

What the pefUehient meant to attempt with those ^ num. 
ben of men, every day levied. ctarendm. 

That it an ample and capacioai ntind, which takes in voti 
and sutlima ideaa without pun. Watb, 

Hil oMn itomi 

Iboiq^ Uut, were tittle to Us ampler heart. Tboauen. 

2. Vidoosly great; enormously cattensive or C 8 pa> 
oiooB. 

The vidou laogMgp !■ eutf nod famns, swelling, and 
irreguiar; wfaenlt cMMad; to be high. Ml of rock, nioun> 
tain, and pointedness. B.Jmum. 

So boK the ship aloft her fiery boand, 

Abont whom rutiit the l»]lowa 8 ,bkidte and twit. fl^pmoH. 
They view’d the fwt wonaaturable aims. MtUon, P. L. 

Oidm with east lyphesan rage more tell, ^ 

Aend UP hotii rocks emlhltU, end ride the air 
In thftiwind, hell scarce holds the wild uproar. MtUon, P, L, 

Vast. it. $. Enisfuiii, Imt.] An empty waste. 

They shbok heads, as over a oatt{ end embraced, as from 
the ends e( opposed winda. Skattpaare. 

ThitMgjh the ««t irfheaven itapunded. itfiAon, P. L. 
The wstity eaitt 

Secure of dorms, your royu bn«;er past. PCpe. 

VASTA'TlON.'f’ «. *. ivasMiOt from vasfo, Latin.] 
Waite; depopulation, m, c 
The misaries of srar, and die mulatioiu that follow upon it, 
may be e go^ preparMve to us for setting e true vnlue upon 
the benefit of peace. Bp. HaU, Rem. p.56. 

V Fill’d with vaitalion, ndns, enaics, and feats. 

Snnifyt, Jorem. p. 7. 

We dednoe r ftom the root draoting eetfotum m deitiuc- 
Hoo. Pmmonan the Cited, Art. j. 

Tins wiiihfire made the saddest oaMiona, in the many fistal 
ontraees srfaich these eager contentions occasion. 

Dec.o/Okr.Ptefy. 

VASti'oiTY. IS. s. [vaUitea, Lat. from nro^] Wido- 
nesa; immensity. A bhrbarous word. ^ 

Perpetual durance, 

Throui^ all the srorlcPs vOMbditg. Shaktpeare. 

Va'sixt. adv. [from nut.] Greatly; to a great 


i*»i«wd’s resolving upon its own|kfoncc, withpnt our share 
in the war, would leave ua te enjoy the trade of tiie world, 
and tiuret^ glow vnedg botii in stre^ aod tvaiswres. 

il, ^Ptntpie. 

They may, and do eeit^ dilier in thmr inedaers, institu. 
tiona,eustoDis; but yet aU ottlpem i«ree in haUag taiaej|^ 
to worsh^ Ik 

It is vattfy the ofitoem w gesemroent,, 
to^ whetii^ they be memlly good or bad. 

Vd'eraiuM. ti. s. [from post.] 

BebeaMdi, V^gut bom of eardi, i^bOiv’d _ 

Hla aaUneii. P.It. 

Wbea I eoemre tUs Httie perfbrmaaee witii Iht^mMtaeH 
of myaolioct, metUnksIhavebrougjhtbat a aocUdUM of 
wuter from tm ocean. OmnvUlt. 
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Ariosto observed lot moderation fa the mulnm of his 
drau^tb Dtyden. 

Bence we miy discover the cause df the oesftww <n the 
ocean. Bentley. 

Va'sty. a^\ ^om past.] Large; enormously great. 

I can call spirits firom the wuly deep. SAaktpeore. 

Vat. ft. t. [vof, Dutch; pic, Suon.] A tchcI in 
which liraors are k^t m the immature state. 

Plnmpy nacchus, with |ddk evtu. 

Id thy oate onr cares be droWtt’dL Shakgpenre. 

Let him produce Us eetswii tubs in oppotition to hem of 
nnns and standaids. Adauon. 

Wonldst thou thy mte with geu’imu juice should froth. 
Respect thy orchats. PkUipt, 

Va'ticide. «. $. [nates mditado, Let] A murderer 
o^rophets. 

llie caitiff vatkide coocaiv’d a prayer. Pope. 

VATi'ciKAa.# a^. [naticinans, Latin.] Containing 
predictions. 

He has left vahanat rhymes, in which he predicted the 
union of Scotland with Engjand. Waiion, Hut. B. P.uyj. 

To VAl'I'CINATE.^f' w. «. [mttanor, Latin.] To 
p^hesy; to practise prediction. 

The most admired of all prophane prophets, whose pmdic* 
tiods have been so much cned up, did vatieinate here. Mouiel. 

The idienoraena of nature are aUke visible to all: but all 
have not alike learned the connexion of natural things or 
nnderstand^what th^ sigmfy, or know how to natoinale by 
them. Bp. BerMey, Stm, $ 353. 

Vaticina^or.# ft. s. [naHeinaitoa, old French; 
vaticinatio, Latin.] Flection; pi^hecy. 

Unless we dare ascribe to the Qrrant a qnrit of vnNanaboii, 
we cannot aeqmt the author of tiie letters of so manhebt n 
cheat. BenB^ ZHu. upon Phalaru, ^ 4. 

He that foretells the motions onaa plan^ or the (ftrts 
of medicines, or the rewilt of dtnmlcsl or momanicBl ex|)en- 
ments, may be said to do it by naturdl aatieuwmon. 

jB 5 p. Berheley, Stiu, § 353. 

VA'vAbonn. n. s. [vavasseur, Fr.] One who himself 
holding of a superior lort^ has others holding 
under him. 

Names have been taken of civil honours, as king, knight, 
mlvBsor, or vaoaior, squire. Csmdra. 

Va'^detil. ft. s. [vaudevillet Fr.] A sonc common 
among the Tulw, and sane about the streets, 
Trevoux. A bulad; a triyiu strain. 

VAULT, ft. s. [voidle, Fr. vtdia, Ztal. valuta, .low 
Latin.] « 

I. A continued arch. 

0, yon arp mpa of stone: 

I your tongues and eyes, Iti use them so 
^atheaven’s nmUShaktpeare, K.Lear. 

The w^g-d signilto OP tp bSMPi p dre. And this shews us 
both tfaejnrm ofwSHAMlianBS which was inclbded 
withio^flils oiidt t and tbpIlMHR ow habitable earth, whfch 
was tite outward surfoee of diNtwC or the cover of the abyss. 

t{ r Bnmel,Tkevy if the Earth. 



Islefttitli 


Shaktpeare. 

ShtJupeaft. 

Sat/i, 


I into tiie kilHicik 

neither press, well, vault, but he hath an 
ifememlaraacBof. 
rlifoia dnwa,,aad the meer lees 

_tttviHteor., 

H^ether your frPmlwHtyti^ 

To baouh rats that fafakt our vault. 
j. A cave; aeavani.. 

The sUoit wMtti of deatik unknown to lufit. 

And htifitsd^ lie na|M to his tight. 

4. AMpositonrferwdtiad. 

mipl not be stifled in tin emrii; 1 

T« imeie fiml month n» hsoltksou air bceatbsi fa ? 

Shkitpeai^ 
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Tb Vavia tt. [voiler, Fr. firom tke noua.^ 
t. Toavdi: tosiwpe tosvault. ^ 

’ Hath iwtun given Aem ayei 
To tea fU* MnAtrf ansh, and the rich cope 
Of ifa iMIemL which can dbdnguMi ’twixt 
The Bow pihc ^*e, and the twian’d itonei 
Upon W humbl’d faeMh. Shaktpeart, Cynb. 

3 . To cover witii an arcb. 

Over-head the ditmal hits 
O&fiery dartv in flaming volliet flew} 

And fl^g twaAcd other ho^bflth MSUm, P. L. 

To Vault, v. r. [noKfi^grer, Fr. oofti^'orr, Ital.] 

1 . To leap; toium}). 

roattiiig ainbimn, which ^’erle^ ittdf, 

And fidlt on th’ other. Shaktpeare, Matbelk, 

lie pretty eauitug bca refill’d to drown me, 

Knowing that thou would’it have me drown’d on shore. 

Skaktpettre. 

He it iMidfing variable rampi 

In your desrite, upon vour purse. ^ Smktpeare. 

If I could win a lady by vanJlmg into my saddle with my 
armour on, I should quickly leap into a vdfe. SMktpeitre. 

Leaning on his lanc^ he vaulted on a tree. Dryden, 

If a man should leap a garret, or vaaU down the monu¬ 
ment, would he leave the memory of a hero behind him P 

Coliter aaJhuttmg. 

Lucafi vaulted upon Pegasu. widi all the heat and iqpmidity 
of youth. . , t Aadutm. 

3. To play the tumbler, or posture-raa^. 

Vault. n.s, [jfrom the verb.] A leap; a jump. 

Va'ultaoe. n. s, [from oauf/.] Arched e^r. Not 
in use. 

He’ll call you to so hot ^ answer for it, , 

That caves and woaiby vamaK* of France 

Shidl chide your trasMr and return your mock 

In second accent to im orddance. Shahpeare, Ben, V. 

Va'ulted. aij. [from bdbft.] Arched; concave. 

Restore the lock ! she cries, and all around 
Restore the lock! the iwuAcd roofs rebound. Tope. 

Va'clteh.*^ fl. i. [from tww^.] A lehper ; a juniper; 
u tumbler. 

ThOT wouil leap to reach ’em. 

And leap alon too.— Such are light enow^: 

1 sum no iMwAcr. Beaum, and Fi. Wife/or a Month. 

Va'ulty. aij, [from tuidf.] Arched; concavA A 
bod word. 

I will kiss thy detestable bones. 

And put my s^edwllt in thy vnUy brows, 

And ring these fingers with thy boushold worms. Skalapeore. 

I’ll say that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 
The vanity beav’ns so high abort Otar heeds. Shatofeare, 

2b VAUNT. D.a. [iwflfeii, To boast; to dis- 
pUy with ^ n 

A r«Ot tllli^HRMLvlNDllBnjB a i 

Whom fiuMuf poeb'vp&B^tfldfd^ Mtua/J * 

Amt Wh for twdve Inqpil|mun high extoH*d, ' . 
do maqy fiades and sl^ did haunt. l^^Auer. 

Not any damsel which htf ddnntetA mos^ <s 

In skilful knitting of soft «lken twine. jV ' Amiei'. 

My vanqdiher woO’d of his eoimtod spoil. • ^ 

2 b Vaunt. ». fi. , , *> , ' 

I. To {day the braggart; to talk wMi'ottaiktion; tfl 
mi^o vain show; to boast. ' 

You isy, you are a better soldier; 

Lei Rappm so; make your eeioifiiig true. HUtipeare. 

The lUuiicni of miwck were put down, and their vaunting 
in wisdom nmroved sruh tfitostm.Wisdam, xvu. j. 

8o spake the apostatd angm, thongh in pmn; 
fdavdAg aloud, mt rack’dSMui deep despain JiUlet^P.i, 

Pride, whidi promptt a mari to vawrtsnd overraUn phat 
he »t iacUae fainto dbvelue whetbe haa. 

Oov.qf tie Tbngne. 


U B £ 

3. I acaroely know kt what aenae Diydai haa need 
this word, unless k be miswrittea for uaufid. 

’Tishe: I feel him now in ev’iy part; 

Like a new world hdSmmti about my heart. Dipdra. 

Vaunt, n. s, [from the verb.] Brag; bdhat^ vun 
ostentation. 

Sir John Ferrot bent his course not to that poiiit, but 
rather quite contrary, in scorn, and in rain mnotf of his own 
counsels. < Spenier. 

Him I seduc’d 

With other premises and other vaunts. ASBon, P. L, 

. Such vaunts as fail who can widi jpadence read, 
wlio thus describes his hero when he's dead? 

In heat of action slain, he scorns to iall. 

But still maintains the war, and fi^ts at all. ChanvUle. 
Vaunt, n. $, [from avantj Fr.] The first part. Not 
used, t 

Ourplay 

Leaps o'et^ vasmt sad flrstlii^ BisAspeare, 

VAUtrr-couskBB.# n. s. [avant cowfor, Fr.] A pre¬ 
cursor. Befe.VANCouaiBB. 

Yi\i sulpborons and thouj^fat-exemitlnfl %ra, 
yaunt-eouneM to oak-cleavuig thunderbolts. 

Singe my white head I 9 ahpesre, X. Lear. 

Va'unteb. n. a, [vaptew, Fr. &o|to vawa/.] Booster ; 
br^gart; man given to vain ostentation. 
wnwAin 

To menage steeds, as did mu nitsiter; but ia vun. Spenser. 

Tongue-valiant hero; eeimlec'oftiiy might; 

In threats the foremost hut the kg ia fight iDifden. 

Va'untvul. adj. [tuvinf Bnd,/idf.] • Boastfol; osten- 
tatioos. 

Whiles aU the heavens on lower creatarai laiP^ 

Young Clarion, with eeiMffid lustihed, . * 

After Bis guiiS iBd cast aheoad to fare. Spenser. 

Va'untingly. adv, [firom vaunting.^ Boastfully; 
ostentatiously. 

I heard thee say, and ivMiiiriii^fv thou spafc’st it, 

That thou wert cane of noble Gloster’i death. 

Slmispem, Bid. II, 

Va'untmube. n.s. [avant ntur^ Fr.] A false wall; 
a work raised befojf the main wall. „ 

With another engine named the warwolfe, he pierced with 
one stone, and cut, ns even as a thread, twd vauntmum, 

Cantden, Rem. 

TfaU warlike cs^taiii, daily attempting the oanmwvo, in the* 
end by force obtauied die same; and so podiessed of the place, 
desperately kept it uU greater help came running in, who, with 
wondflrful expmtioD, clapt up a strong covering betwixt the 
wall and the vanniurt. XnoUes. 

Va'ward. R. s. [van and ward.] Forepart Obsolete. 
Since we have the vaward of the day, 

My love shall hear the munck of my hounds. 

SMespeare, Mtds. N.Dream. 

liarcius, 

Thur bands i’ the Witwrd are the Andates 
Of their best trust. ' » > Shalspeare, &orwl. 

U'BEROUS.# a<^' [uAer, Uat] Fruitful; copious; 
abundant. 

. j , , Here the women giVe ludl;, the uberous dug beiM stretched 
jq 1* * eawr thur naked shoulder- Sir T. Betbert, Trav. p, 17. 

. ,. ground be for die moslipart barren, yet the 

’ - if nSKtSfhfld (t hinders not that her womb is uberous. 

. Sir T.Beriert, Thav, P.3T4. 
Sioi^ 'fiwstodflf^us all, is baneu, and her uberou, breasts 
' it • Quarles, Jisdg. and Mercy, Sum. 
U'BBKnr.-^ a, a. old Ftendt; ubertas,LaUj 

Abundance; fruitfolness. 

^ llMy en^ that netord derly, and fruftfulnois, which, with- 
SMf ksDunii|r tidl, doth in such plenteous abundance furnish 

p. 
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Usiei^gMni*? n. $, Cfreoi nMf lat] Lood relstion.} 
5 wJbflroMM. A scholastick term. 
t U ta li oi a , dimtion, the vulgar philoaopl^ udmits 
« tate Mnettdog; and jet toenquira%i what place thejm, 

wangraw. Gkm^k. 

Vaf^aruKKr. a4j, .[from uii?ue, Ladn.] Sodedtig 
ewy where. 

Kar wealth and an uUgmimy commercet none can exceed 
her. « ifotiwff. 

Uafh. t. [from ubigue, Lat.] 

X. One that eziifts every where. 

How dur wide ii Aquinas, whiqh sudi, tw the same reason 
that an angd might be in two places, he m^ht be in as rnanj 
as JOB will? Sm now, mther Xavier is eveiy where, or dse 
the carcass of a firiar is more subtle than the nature of an 
aqad. To eanclude^ either Aquinas is false, or the pfmists 
vmiaterte s 

There ira ^raph of a most tarions and elahoratc stnun, 
hght; all motion, an vtiqiutaanf, she n ave^ wbei% Phantaste! 

B, Aadiph, Reveti. 

2. One who aaiertd the oorpo^l nl^uity of Oirist. 

X parity of dkahj— really communicated to the humanity 
in itself, at tilie MMwtanm contend and plead for. 

JhMerdnm, o« the O. Tift. (1655,) p. 951. 

It fflw serve to goard ns from diversf emws: such as that 
of the German lA^idiOriSf, who si^ that our Lord, according 
to his human nature, corporally doti oaist every where. 

^ Berrew, voLiL S.,ti. 

Uni'QniTy. b.<. [fromtii^'^^pidl^Xsnt.] Omnipresence; 
exittence at tiie aame time m alt places. 

b the one there is attributed to God Mth, whereof efivine 
nature is not capable i in tiie other Mgmty unto man, which 
human nature edmittkh not Ooeker, 

Pern AeltiEU; , 

A solemn w At, 

At yep ibonU meet. 

In aay street. 

In that fibiqtdihf. >' B. Jontm. 

Could tfaqy thiidt that to be infinite and immense, the efc* 

. qmtj) of whmh they could thrust into a cc^er of their 

U'DOER. n.s. [ubep, Saxon; SMfrr, Dutch; t^cr, 
Lat] The breast or dugs of a cow, or other large 

anb^. « 

A lionneit, sHth tMert alirirawwdfy. 

Lay coudiig head on ground. Shaktpeare. 

Sithence the cow 

* Prodne*d an anmler store ctfndik; the the^t, , 

Not without paft, dragged hnr Attended udder. Prior. 

U'dmred. [frornwridcr.] Furnished svithjiiddcrs. 

Marian soft eould stroke tiie udie^d cow. Coy. 

VxAt.'f’ «.«. [yeeli a calf, ftefer, wsfrr, t' bring forth 
a cal^ old IVench; vUettiOf list.] 

1. A calf. This is Ae primmy sense, bot overpaeped 

by Dr. Jcdinsoii. ' * 

A Scotdi runt without hdms, or else with vety short boms, 
acaroe exeee^nK a sonth-^ountiy veal in bc^t. 

Xstp, CetLiNia^. WordM,{tiA. 1691,} p. 133. 

2, The flesh oS a wf killra for the table. 

Would’st thou with mighty beef augment thy meal, 

Bedi Leadenhall; St James's eends thee wsd.. , Gsg^. 

Veck.* b. s. [eweAfo, IfoL vfttdoy Latiitl m old 

^'Spoman. Obwlete ^ ' » 

^ • A rim^ vedee fiufe tonne in aga Chmuttf ^ 

Vs'cnoir. 7 «• t [twatos 
VECirtd'TioN.’V , .oregnyingj et«alng,‘cwirried. 

gMrvntedleidHnriDAijwlingfiffl^ aspeoes 

efoserihriloe seldom iS^asBoogst the sf»^ ^ 

< iArlstilesSfSmdPqpe. 

VlTcnru. I, t. erf egf! Q?iW. . . 

• ture; and theeeeftaw, or camQS. Aecoe, 
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To VEEBb*)* o. as [vitiefV’Fr. JOk’, Johosoiit—OenB. 
nnifM, ht gyrnm verterei .imav tstmt mrcimivol* 
vere rib antiqatas. jnsr hnrai in fsrrmn a^tare. 
ScrgnftiB.] To turn about '* ' 

Nigh river's mouth, wUlifl'wlnd 
Veert oft, as oft be steersmwddfts her seiL 
If a vrild uncertainty prevail, . • 

And turn your veering heart with Cv’ry gale} 

You lose the firuit of atf jour fonner care, 

For the sad prospect ofw Just despmr. 

1 have no taste cf the uter praue 
Of giddy crouds,» changcwRraa winds; 

Servontb to change, and blowing with the tide 
Of swol’n success; but veering with its ebb. 

* A-hcad the master piM steers. 

And as he leads, the following liavy veert. 
llic wind veered about to north-west. 

7b Veer. v. a. 

1. Tolet«ut 

As it is a great point of art, when our matter requires it, to 
cnlaigc and veer out all sail; to to take it in and contract H, is 
of no less prwse when the argument doth ask it. B. Jmum. 

2. To turn; to change. 

I sec the haven ni^ at band. 

To which I mean my weary course to bend; 

Veer lliommn-sheet, and bw m witil the land. Spentei. 

Sailing fiirthcr, it veen its lifiy to the west, and ipnrdeth 
that quarter, wherein the land is nearer or gremer. Areum, 

Vee'rimg.# n. s. [from 7b twer.] Act of turning or 
chauginff. 

It is a awUc misfortune to a nation riven to change, when 
they have a soverdgn that is prone to fiui in with rii me turns 
and veenngf of the people. , ddduon. Freeholder. 

VEGETApf'uTY. ». s. [frofo v^ftabk.'] Vegetable 
'nfiture; the quality of growA without wnsation. 

Ihe coagulating spirits ot salts, and iapidifieri juice of the 
sea, entering the parts of the phmt, overcomes its iegrtaiditj/, 
and converts it unto a Iqiideous substanea. Brown. 

VE'GETABLE. si.5. [wge/a&iVs^ school Lat. vege- 
taidCi Fr.] Any Aing that Im growth without 
sensation, as plants. * , 

VegHtdJet are organised bodies, consisting of various jparts, 
containing vessels furnished with different juices, and taking in 
nourishment from without, usually by means of a root fixed to 
the earth, or 4 o some other body, at in the generality of plants; 
sometimes by means of pores mstributed over tiie whme tur> 
&c^ as in sub^narine plantt. HUL Materia Mediea. 

Let brutes and vegemfet that cannot drink, 

So & as drought and nature urges, think. Wallrr. 

There are several kinds of orcatures in the world, and do¬ 
mes of dign^jr amongst them; tome bring more excellent 
taan others, anunate more than inanimate, senntivci mold than 
veutabiet, and men mom tfanp bnqes. fFUUht. 

In vegeiahlet it is the thkpe,and in bodies, notpropagMed fay 
seed, it IS the colouiv fix on. * . Laehe. 

Other animattd substanOid^ ^gdlaUet, srinck have 
within timmsrives tie ||riB(|IH)|,i^«notScr tort of life and 
'growth, end (^various prodtMoflkiwf ieavn^ towers end fiuit, 
meh as we sec in plants, hern^ nm. ^ Wattt. 

VifaiTABLE. a^. [negrioM^^ Let.] 

1. Brioiuing to s phmt * 

Tib wwM; aeeh pkmt end ftMs 

. 1^'tiMfn’CMWontiiecneiyjiiow,’ 

Tpqrbimiifi^ _ _ 

BIB fimaiikgilbri^ *n>tn mte uniform 
ttmlibvamwefllberieMr juices; orfiromsuch 
ffbod to fflslke elbd veiw riser umfimB to the blood 
ofrikplfoud- ArbgthuatonJlimentf. 

2. |nP^g.Ae nature of plutBc '> 

V^^fimust Aem stood the tree of Hfb, 

sraftimbent, Woonbig emMoibl ftuit 
5 fa # » » Wr |<>ld. »• Mill»g,P.L. 

TBit wgemtive terrestrial ketii baenmver the standigrilund. 
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to 


VE'oVFAt.#' nmgetal,' Having {^wnr 
canto gr^wdi. Obtoi atB . » " 4 

NccBHBiy M>aaomitMt( of tliitlmgM Acuity ttc ^ and 
bii privation, do^. w^oii, Aiiaf. qf Md. p. ai. 

VE'oBTaXM# n.s. A vegctoli^. 

Vaur inhwrali, v^/etaU, and toiwahi A. Jcauon, JUchimul. 

Bounteout nabire here 
Enriches and engdnnts with vegetakt 
With creatures senritive, with ratiomdh 
* Fa/Umo, Tr.^ Pad. Fido. 

To Ve'getate. V. fl. [nrgite La(!n.] To grow as 
plants; to aboot out; to without sensation. 

Rain-water niay be endued vndi some vegetating or ptolifick 
virtue, derived from some saline or oleosc particles. Bag. 

As long as the seeds remained lodged in a natural idl, th^ 
would soon wgWato,^and send forth u new set of trees. 

« Woodward. 

See dying v^etables life sustain ; 

See life dibsolvmg vegetate again. Pope, Eeaig an Man. 

VcGErA'TiON.*f* R. s. [vegetation, Fr. from vegeto, Lat.] 

1. The power of producing die growth of plants. 

Tlic exterior suiface consisted of a terrestrial matter p 

for the nourishment of plants, bring little entangled wil 
mineral matter, that was unfit fer vegetation. Woodward. 

Tlie sun, deq>-darting to the dark retreat 
OP vegrtalton, sets the steaming power » 

At large. • Thomton, Sprmg. 

Love warbles through the vocal groves. 

And mgrlolioa paints the plain. Anongnam. 

2. Ttic power of ^wtli without sensation. 

Plants, though beneotii the excellency of creatures endued 
with saubt^ yet exceed tiiem in the faculty of vegetation and of 
fertility. Hooter. 

These pulsations I attribuje to a plastick nature, or vital 
principle, ns the vegetation of plants must also be. Beg. 

Ve'oetativb. at^. [wgirfa^ Fr. from vegetate.'} > 

1. Haviogstbe quality of growing without life. > 

Creatures vegetative and growing, tove thrir seeds in them¬ 
selves. Balegk, Hitt, of the World, 

2 . Having the power to produce growth in plants. 

The nature of plants doth consut in having apegetethir soul, 

bv which thev rccriva nourishment and growth, and are en¬ 
abled to mulnply thrir kind. Wilkmt. 

Homer makes deities of the vegetative faculties, and virtues 
of the field. Broome on the Odgueg. 

VE^eETATivENESS. ». s. [from vegetative.} ,^he quality 
of produdng growth. 

Ve'gete-.'J* [vegetus, Latin.] Vigorous; active; 
spritely. 

He had lived a healthful and vegeU a^ till his last sickness. 

*■ ^ *• 

The soul was vegde, quick and Uvriy; full of the lunoccnce 
and qiriteluiess ad youth. South. 

Hie fiKulties In agfi must be less vegete and nimble than in 
youtii. V . WaUu. 

VEmTIVE-t [i^vegeh, Lat.] 

1. V^table; bavii^^q^jltitiiiiie (if plantss 

Nor rent oiC but cut UPripettoan with a knife. 

For hindering stalke of hir vigiUve life. Tuwar. 

2 . CapoUe w growth; growing. 

The fight ofneaven—quokmisd kind of seeds; it makes 
them vegetitot and blossom, and fructify. ^ 

Hahewitti» Proa. V.gh. 

Man. ' /. 

First wgetiee, then feels, apd realms last. V, 

, J^fgden,rid.aH(^Aetite. 

Ve'gettve. mt. [from Elective.] A v^tuil^ 

Hence sfgriwea recrivearirm^rantlfirtfa, nr^ 

And clothe the naked boMmaf the earth. Seafyi. 

The tree still panted »th* unfimsh'd part, 

Not wholly vegrtwe/ and heavMher heart. ITiydfs. 

VifuEToufi.# adj, [m^/u^Lat] lAvdy; q>r{My; 

, moreffics. ' B.Joiuon, Ejdeoene. 
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1. Vicdence; rarce. 

Univanal hubbub mid. 

Of stunning sounds and voices aU confus'd, 

Assaults ids ear vritMoudeit vehemence. 

2. Ardoiir; mentfl violence; fervour. 

Think ye ere men; deem it not impossible fer you taerr: 
tifr impartially your own hearts, whether it be fmoe of rdhion, 
or vehemeneg of affection, which hath bred, and still doth Used 
these opinions in you. , JEfepier. 

The DM penuanons 

Fail not to use; and with what vdiemeneg 

Th’ occasion shall instruct foa. SMtpeare, Hen, VI 11 . 

Would it apply well to the vehemence of your afibetiou, that 
I should win what you would enjoy ? Shalipeare. 

The extremity of the condition produced some earnestness 
and vahemeneg at expression more thiin ordinary. Clarendon, 

This pure cause would kindle my rapt niritr 
To such a Aame of taered vehemence, ' 

That duDlStlubipwould be mov’d to sympUtitiae. MtUtm, Cmut. 

He hurries on bfe action with variety of events, and ends it 
in lesscompaistiMm two months. IhueetsaMMeof hisiiioost 
suitalnc to my iiemper. ' * Drgden. 

Marcus is over-warm; his fond oomphkiuts 
Have so much eorncstnen and passion iis timm, 

I bear him with a secret kind of horror. 

And tremble at bit vehenfoce of temper. Addiion, Cato. 

VE'HEMENT. o^r. [velietiupf, Fr. vehemcne, Liatin.] 

1. Violent; forabl& r 

A strong imagination haljl more force upon light and subtile 
motions, than upon motions viiiement at ponderous. Bacon. 

Gold will enaure a vdiemeid fire for a longtime^ without any 
chan^ Grew. 

2. Araent; eager; fervent. « 

Bv thrir vehement instigation, * i. 

In this just suit come I to move your grace. ' Shak^eare. 

1 find 

In all things rise deligtei n dee d ; but such. 

As us’d or not, works ia the no ehaqip^ 

*Nor vehement desire. Mdton, P, L. 

Ve'ulmektly. aWo. [from vehement.} 

1. Forcibly. 

2. Pathetically; urgently. 

Ifee Christian relimon inculcates kindness more vehementlg, 
and fiirbids malice and hatred mwe strictly than any religion 
did before: Tdlotton. 

VE'HICLE.».«. [vehiculm, Latin.] 

1. That in which any thing is tarrietl. 

Evil spirits might very properiy sqipear in vehMet of flam, 
to teirify and sutprize. Adiwon, Guardian. 

2. That part of a medicine which serves to make the 
principal ingredient potatile. 

That the meat descends fay one pnssqge; the drink, or 
mmsteningiwAscfeiby aiiother,isapo|ailteteiiet. Brown. 

3. That by meanfji^ which any thing is conveyed. 

The gaiety of a dlveiting word, serves as a udtide to convey 

the force and meaning of a thing, L'Ettrmtge. 

Vehi'culab.# <ufy*. [vehid^km, Lat,] Belonging to 
a vehicle. (hkf, Did, 1085. 

VEIL. n. a. [vdum, Ladn.] 

I, A cover to conceal the face. 

’'s To feed his fieiy, histfiil eye, , 

JAa snatohM the veU that hdm her fero before. / Spetuer 
' iTU) queen from t&t fierce battle borto, 

WithgKwlmdlandiMti so ruddy tom, 

Uke terror mdsefelte the innMrtols breed. ^ WaUer 

The IkinoiUBaiAMrsou'd allow no j^aro ' 
ForprivmStorttiwin^Sfpriuce'sfkqet S 
Ye^ that hii pieeew^tnot exceed vdlaf. 

He casta Orifupon nuieBied grief. Jralier. 

4 s uoi/i traaqmrent cover, rat not hl^ 

Suehmetanbors aiiDear when rhdit app/y'cL 
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Sm ^CcapU ^ h«rO| lad the dan* 

Waljpl m Vw mS; ead ilreai firOD lenie of theme, 
a* Atuvcr: adi^goiae. 

> rinA the horrow’d vetf of modesty from the to 

e mewi M Mh. Pl^p; dtn^ Ftgc himwif for a lecure aod 
trilfid Aeteon. Sbhpwe, M. W, qf HlRdior. 

Knodc on my heartt for thon hait ihSl to find 
If it found foiid, or be fill'd with wind; 

And thro* the veU of words thou view'it the naked ndod. 

Dtyden. 

The ill-natured man expotet those fiuUngs in human nature, 
which the other would cast a veil over, Aikbiou. 

To Veil. v. a. [velOf Latin.] 

1. To cover widi a vcai, or«ny thing which conceals 
thalaee. 

Her fiue was veiPds yet to my fancied d^t, 

Xanre, sweetness, goodDest,>in her person shin’d. Mdhm, Som. 

ft hMame the Jesridi iathion when they went to pmy, to 
on/ their heads and ftces. Bojfle, 

2. To cover: to invest. 

* 1 desciy, , 

From yonder blaaiiig cloud tto Mifa the hill. 

One of the heaven^ host. , Mdton, P. L, 

3. To hide; todonceal. 

Of darkness visible so much be lent. 

As half to shew, half veil the deep intent. Pope. 

VEIN. n.s. [««he, Fr. ««ia, Latin.] 

1. llle veins are only a continuation of the extreme 
capillary arteries reOected back again towards die 
heart, and uniting ttbto'channels as they approach 
it^ till at last they all form three large veins; the caw 
deteeiuktts, which brings the blood back from all 
the parts ^>ove the heart; the caw ascmdntst 
'Whion brings the blood from all the parts below 
the heart; and the ported which carries the blood 
to the liver. Tlie coats of the veins are the same 
with those of the arteries, only the muscular roat is 
os thin in all the vdnsb as it is in the capilla^ 

> artiries; the pressure of die blood against the sides 
of the veiBB b^g less than that against the sides of 
die arteries. In the vdns there is no pulse, because 
the blood is thrown into dim with a condnued 
attemUf and because it moves &om a narrow chan¬ 
nel to a Wider, Hie capillary veins unite with one 
another, as the cqittlaiw aiteiW In all the veins 
peipendicular to the Wizon, excepting those cd* 
cbe utems and of the porta, are small membranes 
or valves; like so many half thimbles stuck to the 
dde of toe veins, with their moude towards toe 
heart. In the motion of to<t, blood towards the 
hearty to^ are pressed close to the side of the 
veins; but if blood should foil back, it must fill 
the valMi; end they bdiig distended, stop up the 
chmmel, so that no blood can repass them. Qw'ncy. 
Vtoen I did first impart my love to yon, 

. 1 fesdly you all the wsslm I hsd 

Ran in my vtimi I was a gentleman. Shaitpeare, 

Horror chiU 

Ran throuf^ his vehu, and to hii jobts rdax’d. JUdtmi, P. L, 

2. Hollow; cavito. 

Found wfaers casual Urs 

IS* Hsd wotted woods, on mountain, or in vatai i « 

Down to ttf «nw of earth. • , \y%im<m, P.L. 

Let dw slaNiS^the pibms he tmt/b Mb vmJtnA their <sidc» 
fas ascuratdy piMb and wto uoIUhaMtobpm those number- 
lefs wave|«r eariMiridcb iwwily sriAMs sandMo** 

! -» ^ w Neuitifif OptMci. 

2. Ckmneofaetal'tntbeiQhies 

Thsseisswtofoi^.t^. ^ ^ JW, 3 W»ia.j. 
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It is in men as hi so 9 % whsre sometunes there is a bsm of 
gold winch the owner knows not o£ . dWi/t, 

4. Tendency or turn of the nund or genius. 

Invoke the muses and improve my wW. iFotfrr. 

We ought to attempt no more than what it In the compass 
of our genius, and according to onr twin. B^den. 

5. Favourable moment; time whmi any indinstion is 

predominant. *11 

Artuunk have not only thdr growths and perfeciioiu, but 
likewise their vetnt and times. WMm, if rcJh/ee/iiv. 

6. Hnmour; temper. 

I wt your grpce ni mimf'' 

Of what you promis'd me. *' 

I am not in the nving eein to-day. Skahptare, Jlieh, III. 

Certainly he that hath a saUrical win, as he makedi others 
afraid of hit wit, so he had need to be alraid of others. Aaron. 

They among themselvcb in pleasant seta 
Stood scoffing. ' AfiAon, P. L, 

bpeak’st thou in earnest or in jesting eein f Dryden. 

The Anier struck the usurer upon the ri^t vein. 

Ii’JEitremge. 

7. Continued dhposiden. 

The eeut I have had of running into speculations o( this 
kind, upon a greatw scene of trade, have cost me tiiis present 
service. ^ Temple, 

8. Current; continued production. 

He can open a vein of true and noble thinking, Smfl. 

9. Strain; quality. 

My usual rrm. _ Oldham. 

10. Streak; variegation: as, the veins of toe marble. 

Winy” } 

1. Full of veins. 

2. Streaked; variegated. 

The root of an old white thorn will make very fine boxes 
and combs, and many of them are veiy finely veined, 

JfortMSif^ Huiiandrff. 
Effulgent, hence the eetny maible diines. Thomum, 

Veli'ferous.W a^. ^veufery fromue/am Koafiio, Lat.] 
Carrj'ing sails. 

Vtl^eroue charioto. Evelyn, Nmg. end Comm, p. 53. 

Velita'tion.W n. s. {veliialto, Lat.] A sfcirmish ; a 
light contest; a diwute. BuIUdcar. 

Let him but read those Pharsalian fidils foueht of late in 
France for Aeir reH^on, their massacres, wherein by their own 
relations in S4 years I know not how roanj millions have been 
consume^ and he shall find ours to have been but eelitatunu to 
theirs. Burton, Anal, oj Mel. p. 679. 

Velle'ity. n. s. iveUate, Fr. velleitasy from wife, 
Latin.] 

Velledy is the school term used to signify the lowest degree 

of desire. . 

The wishing of a tiwig»»prop®"! roUine of it; but 
it is that which is callediy the schools an imperfect wUedy, 
and imports no more.thdfi an idlo, urflbperativc coroplaeemy 
in, and dcuK of the cn^ pjthout any condderabon of the 
means. j , Soeth. 

To VE'LLICATE. »ra.*CwiKtt», Latin,] To twitch; 
to phick; to act by sUnrnlfition. 

Thuse smells ore to strong, and do poll and w/Aca/e the 
sense. ^ Bacon. 

^nvuisions atineg fimm something wweafmg a nerve in its 
edtAniilp, ire not very dal^eRnss. 4r&iiMiw<. 

V«UiTCA*r/p». «. s. [uff/lMsWso, Latim] Twitdting; 

sdmulatito. * 

All purges have a kind of twitching and vellieation, be¬ 
tides the griping, which oonMth ofwinA Bacon. 

nim must be a porticniar motion and eelUeoBim imprest 
umn the nerves, dse the tensation of beat will not be pro¬ 
ceed, w WaBt on iheJAmd. 

B. A [oeltn, Fr. totapienf Latoi; ratoor t»- 
tuHaumy low Latin,] The slUu of a ralf- dressed 
for toe writer; a fiae kind of paidmimt. s 



ir ETJ 

Like • child that lenie finre beolw dodi find. 

With gilded learn or eoloiir’d w/vme phgret. 

Atlrophiitmii SMta. 

Hie ikull wai very thin, yielding to the Uut prenure of my 
finger, as apiece of eeffaiM. Wiuman. 

Vk'lliit, and Ve'ilote.# See Velvet. 

Velo'citt. n. i. Ivdodtit Fr. velodtas, Lat.] Speed; 
swiftness; qui<^ motion. 

Had the ‘mteiHe* of the aereral planets been greater or 
less than th^ an: now, at the same distances from sun; 
or had their distances from the sun, or the quantity 'of the 
sun’s matter, and cons^ucntll^ his .attraedre power, been 
greater or less than they are now, Suth the same velveUiet: 
thwiWould not have revolved in concentric dircles, butasoved 
in nypertwlas, or parabolas, or in ellipses very eccentric. 

BenUey, SerMoiu. 

VE'LVET.+ ». Si [velaus, velours, Fr. the same; ve- 
loulS, made of velvet; veluto, Ital. a stuff of silk 

called velvet;” vdutare, “ to make soft or woolly, 
to work velvet'wise,” Mono; vellutum, low Lat. 
villtts from vellus, Lat. Our' old word appears to 
l^pvo been written vellet, and vetttUe. « His vcllet 
head began to shoot out.” Spenser, Shhp. Cal. 
May. “ Charges of coaches, vellute gowns,*” &c. 
B. Jonson, Mam. 'Lady. And also veliarg, which 
see.] Silk with a short fur or pile upon k. 

Cl^ in white velvet all their troop they led. 

With each an oaken chaplet on his head. Ihydm. 

The different ranging the superficial parts of bodies, as of 
velvH, watered silk, we think probably is nothing but the 
differeiit«a|^ction of their insennble ports. LoiAe. 

Ve'lvet. 

1. Made of velvet. 

Tbit was moulded on a porringer, ’ 

Ave/aerdisb. , SAakipeare, Tam. qfihe ^ew. 

2. Soft; delicate. 

Through the velvet leaves the wind. 

All unseen, *gan passage find. -, 

Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak’st a testament 
As worldfin^ do, giving thy sum of more 
To that which bad too much. Then being alone, 

Leftimd abandon’d of his velvet frieads; 

’Til right, quoth he : luus misciy doth p 
Ihef ux ot company. 

Such bl^ngs nature pours, 

O’cMtockt mankind enjoy but half her stores; 

In distant wildi, by human eyes unseen. 

She rears herflow’rs, and spreads her w/veT green. 

Jo Ve'lvkt. ».«. To paipt velvet. 

Verditure, mound with a Weak giim-arabick water, is the 
palest greea that is, but good to velvet upon black in any 
drapery. _ Peaeham on Drawm, 

Velvete'en.# ». S. ‘[froto vdvet ,• ItaL velulino, 
« slender, ^rae velvet,” J%rio.] A kind of stuff 
made in imitatioihiaf velva| , ' ^ 

Ve'lube. n. s. ivehtHht, Pr.^VelveL An old word. 

Hia horse with one ^ .,si& times pieced, and a wdman’s 
crupper of eetaiw, pieced md packthread. ShtAmare. 

VE'NAL. a^. [oeija/, Fr. venaUs, Latb.] . _ 

1. Mercenary; prokitute. » " 

This verse be^^e, my friend, nor uiou refuse ' ’ 

This, from no nmot or ungnitefiil muse. 

2. [fromuetn.] Containedbibeveins. Atot^Blcabpwrd. 

It is unreasonable to affirm, that die c6^ eemd 'luood 
should be hjea|^ so hig|i in the interval of two pulses. Ray. 

.Vena'htv, ». s. [u0taltt^4 FV. from nena/.] Mpree- 
narinesa; prostitutbn.. 

Vf/nabt.* adj, Ivenaritm, low Lat.] Relating to hunt- 


I part 


Shaktpeare. 


Shak^Kare. 


Toung. 



There be' diree Ibr venary at eesatfraf pleasure, in Bimland. 
viz. a forest, a chase, and a park; HmeU, w. i6. 


TEN 

Vena'tiok. n. I, 1^# Wt or ptoe* 

tice ofhuntiDg. „ 

The manner of their eewKwa wetll^ft^tnbf p^herwi^s 
than Iw rawing sitny of trees. 

To VEND. 0 . a. [vendre, Fr. vendd, Lat.] To adl; 
to offer to sale. 

He had a great parcel of glasses podied up, winch Mt bav* 
ii^ the occasion be expect^ to vend and make use sff ^ ty 
him. 

Vende'e. «. ». [from vend.'] One to whom any thing 
is sold. 

If a vicar sows bis glebe, or if he sdls his com, and the 
vendee cuts it, he must pay the tithes to the parson. Ay^. 
Ve'ndeb. n. s. [venS^, Fr. from vend.] A'IeIIct, 
Where the consumption of commodity is, the venden seat 
themselves. " Ormimt, 

Thosemake the most noise who havethc'least to idl, which 
is veiy observable in tile venden of card-4natchee. AddUon. 

VE'NDIBLE. XpendibiUs, Latin.] 'Salmble; 
mark^able. , i ■ 

Silence only is commendable 

In a neat’s tonme dried, end a ntaid noiiwMfiUr. 'Shaktpeare. 

This so profitable and venMile a merenUi^fize, riieth not to 
a proportionable enhancement with olh« less ben^ctal com¬ 
modities. . Ctaao). 

The ignorant mine-man, aiming only at the obtakik^ a 
quantity of such a metal asjaay be vendme under suclt. a de¬ 
terminate name, has nmd^ the design nor skill to moke nice 
separations of the heteri^enpdus bodies. R^em 

Ve'ndible.# n. s. tbhg offisred to sale. 

The prices of all veodMet for me body of mtn and hone 
were stuck up in piibKeplacw. lAfet^A. joo. 

WNDJLBLENEBS.'f' u. j. [from veMim.] The atate 
of being saleable. ^ ^ervtood, 

VE'KDiBLY.'f* adt). [from vendOde.] .In a aahmble 
manner. Skettoooit 

Vendita'tion.'^ a. & [pe»ditatio,&om pendito,lM.] 
Boastful display. 

Some, by a ci^niim protestation iwast all teadi^ and 
false vendilatlon of,, their own naturau, think to the 
sagacity of thrir rhaders from themrahria, and cob! the sqent 
of their own fox-like thefts; when yet tiiey oreeo rads as a 
man may find whole pages together usurped fiuoi one author. 

AJaaeoa. 

He tiiat IS full of grace and good works, aflheta not to make 
shew of it to the world; but rests sweetly in the secret testi- 
Bumy of a good consdence, and the ulttt applause of Ood’a 
Spint witnessing with his own; whiles oontnjnly the vendila- 
Son of our own worth, or parts, or nierits,.nigaes a miserable 
indi^nce in them all. JBp. Sad, Oe^. Meddt. $ 30. 

Vendi'tion. n. s. {vendition, Fr. venditio, Latin.] 
Sale; the act of selling. 

To Vene'eb. u. a. [among cabinat-inakan.] To 
' make a kbd of marquetry or ihlaid,yrorilr» wherety 
'several thin slices 6f fine woods of different sorts are 
fastened or glued on a ground of some common 
wood. Bailm. 

VE'NEPICE. n. s. {venefSdim, Lat.] The practice 
of poisoning. 

Venefi'cial. oqff. [from venefiaum, Latb.] Actin g 
. bypbis^; batching. " ’ » 

mag^ virtues of misselto, and conceived effiooOT onto 
ve^^ciaTiatiaSom, seemeth a Pagan' rdiqne derived fraih the . 
imtientDrojflqs.;* Rreum.rnfg.Rrr. 

Venefi ciotW.yAbjW'^^ [fromnwagifriMM, litj By 
poison , 

Lest mtehes ibelM draw or prid; thdr names therein, and 
ven^Sefantfy mischifiCthmr persons, bey 'brtAe the shell. 

Broun, Vnlg. Rrr, 

Vs^SBHjotrs. adj. [from venin, Er.] Poisonous; 
Cabbpidy^ Ifhopgli not better, tmontous. 

Tha btuba^s raw the eenemout beast hang on his hand, 

Aelt, xxvffi. 4 . 



V E N 

Zb tfto. [ceNMa, Ia£uiO Topoisaii; 

I'^^pibiMAniMnw entering fee bcidj-, wr e nrt w) to 


t' iwilHwte the entire BWM of Mood in an InitMt ~ Barvep, 
Vsmb'mate.# part ' ai ( j . Infected with poiion. 

9y giving thu in finer* after caldnadon, wberelw the vene- 
mie pert* are carried o£ Woodunuravn Phuilt. 

VsirENA'TioK. n. $. [from venenate,'} Poison; venom. 
Tin* cMMariM (hoot* fiom the eye ; end thu way a basiliik 
may impoison. Broum, Velg. Err. 

Vene'de. 7 Zyenet^fuXf Fr. from ommum, Lat] 
Vkne^ose. 5 Poisonous; venomous. 

Diy air opens the surftwe of die earth, to diuncarccrate ee- 
wene bodie^ or to attract or evaeate them hence. Harvey. 
, Malfliigi, in hu treatiif of gall*, under which he compre* 
heftd* all preternatural and morhose tumourii of plant*, dc> 
monstrates that all mch tumour*, where any imeeft are found, 
are raised up by lomeenrnHW limor, which, together with 
their eggs, *ac^ insect* shed upob the leaves. Say. 

VENERABj'i.l'nr.# n. s.,,tifro]n venerable,'] State or 
quality of being vcnerl&]&', 

According to dte excellcncMlnd veaerMUy of their proto¬ 
type*. Mvf^ Ant. aganul tdolatty, rb. 8 . 

VE'NERABLE* a^. ^venend/Ut Fr. venerabilis, Lat] 
To be r^rded withawe; tobc treated with reverence. 

Jbby ti le ministry of saints, it jdeased God there to shew 
some rare eflfbct of his POWjer; or in regard of death, which 
these smnts have sufihre«*|lor the testimony of Jckus Christ, 
lid thereby make tbeplacai when they died veiiciable. Hooka. 

To make the passage easy^safe* and plain. 

That leads u* to this vmeraUe wMI. Fuirjax. 

, Ye lamps of heaven he *aid, and lifted high 
^ hands, now free. Then venerable sky 1 
Javiolahle pow'rs, ador’d with dread, ^ 

Sejill of you adjured. Drydcn, JBn. 

VrtiiRABtENEss.# n. s. [from State or 

. quality of being venm'able. 

* The innocenM of infancy, the venetMenen of old age. 

• ' South, Sertn. xi. lo 8 . 

a A bttle bell, though cracked and without a dapper, has rc- 
'‘ aatiAed thait for. ages, guarded only by the orneraoitneu of 
tliaplaoh. , Hr, Johmon, Joum. M'ett. Jilauds. 

VtfmnhMLY. aav. [from vetteralde.y In a manner 
(hat excitfli revereqee. 

■Ihe Paladne* pnttd Rome’s imperial scat, 

An awiiil pile 1 stfuids erncM&^gmt. 

Thither toe Jdpgdoms and i^oViatioes eomr. AdtSum. 

Tq VE'ME»a*E. ». a. [w«R«vV, Fr. veneror, Lafcj To 
roverettce; to trM^ with veneration; to regard 
wUhawe. • 

When baseness is exalted, do not hate 
The place its honour for Uic person’s sake: 

The mrine is that which thou dost venenOe, 

And sot the beast that bear* it on it* back. 

Jbe tenb ai|d ladle* here ifpproaching ^d 
Tlwlr homaM with a low obmtanre znMi*: 

And teetdSxo veemUe the sacred shade. 

* A good detgytnan must loac and venerate the gospel that he 
teaches, aod prefer it to all other learning. Rickartlion,Ctarim. 

Ev’n the peasant dares th'ese ri^ts to scan, 

And letrn to venerate himself as man. « GotdemAh, 

Veneba'tiom. n. s, XpeneratioUf Fr. veneraiit)^ Lat.] 
Heycrend regard; awfiil respect. 

. Tneolcgy Is me coiprebeauon m all cMhiw^owledge, di- 
^rected to its true end. i.e. the of the 

Creator, and the happnmst oif nn Md d aj | r ” Zeeie. 

We find a secret awe and vatuvSit^ toe «oe who moves 
abeveusto albyiiKaadilhisttioascoiBiteofvtrtue. Adifum, 
’<Oi 7 E'MBRAVOfu*|* a. A 'Roverencer. 

3 . t;Q«aem tarns wweWh veneratori of vtMedvirMaity. 

Ttme^>h , Bp.TtylWt4rtif,Mtandtem,p.iXi. 
FhitUd#W of ddiy, M thay.iMw si^. » »■ 

the saf^hMU must bacon- 

• ^tfaott great yriWwAtciterntwscCMteK. Ode. 


Hetberi, 


Hiyden. 
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Vene'beaim a^. \venerevSi Latin.] 

1. Relating to love. 

These are no venereal ngnsj 

Vengeance is in my ho^rt, deaA in oty hamjL Shaktpeare, 
laen swol’n with pfid^ into the snare I feU, 

Of ftdr folladous looks, venereal trains ^ 

Soften’d with pimmijl^aad voluptuous life. Afittoa, AA 
They ore averse to venereal pfeaiure. AAdiion. 

Fenereal JitUma^s confirmed by^fireqwnt retapse*, where 
the transient satiaiiaction is overbuanped by a lad variety of 
tragi^ suflbriw that attend often produce a dowanght 
consumption of the lungs.' ^ Bladtmorc. 

2 . ConaisUiig of cqpper, calira dhtAe by chemists. 

Blue vitriol, bow venere^ and nnsophiitidated soever, rubbed 

upon the whetted blade of a knife, ml not impaat its latent 
colour. Boyle. 

Veme'kean.# adj, [from ventrp.] VmgHhl. Mot 
now in use. 

Odiers fall in love with li^t wives; I do not^snean venerean 
lightness, but in reference to pmtion. Mmedl, Lett. L vl 60. 
Vene'reocs. adJ, [frqin Libidiamis; lustful. 

The male is lesser than the feinile,^and veiy venareon*. 

, * Hmham. 

Ve'nerous.# a^'. [from urneia/.] Vdiereous. Ob¬ 
solete. ^ 

A remedy fatvnetwu passions. Burttm,Anat.<f Met.f.s 6 s. 

VE'NERY. «. s. [wvMrfr, from pcwer, Fr.] 

1. The sport of hunting. 

To the wood* she goes to serve her turn. 

And seek her spouse, that from her still docs fiy. 

And follows utner game and venery. Spemer. 

Describing beasts of venery and fishes, be hath epuii^y in¬ 
serted the vul/pir conditions thereof. Brown, Fulfi. Err. 

The Norman demolished many chiirobes and chapels iii New 
Forest, *to make it fitter for his Measure and venery. Howell, 

2. [from Venus.] Tlie pleaburea of the bed. 

Contentment, without die pleainrc of lawful venery, is ron- 

tincnce; of unlawful, chastity. Grew, Ctmnol. 

Ve'ney.'I" 7 ». A. Ivenez, French.] A bout; a turn at 
Ve'new. 3 fencing; a thrust; a hit. 

I Iffuis’d my shin with playing at sword and dogger, three 
veneyt for a dish of stewed prunes. Shedetpeaie, 

A sweet touch, a quick vnww of wit * ' 

Shaktpeare, Lovr^t Lab. Loti. 
A perfect fencer—will tell uforchand in wbkh bdtton he 
will ^ve the oeuew. 

Hartngton, Br, f'lew of the Ch, (1653,) P- ***• 

Venese'ctiok. «. s. [mia and setiio, Latin.] Blood¬ 
letting; the act of opening a vein; phlebotomy. 

If the inflammation be 'sudden, after evacuation by leuient 
purgatives, or a clyster and veneteclwu, hare recourse to ano¬ 
dynes. JViteman, Surgeiy. • 

To VENGE.’f* iha. [xi«mer,FT.] To avenge; to punibh. 

Grete laude and praysels in wylde beastes lodiynge reason, 
that th» wyll fotgyve iwd not venge tfaemselfc upon other 
wcykpr beostesnhat knowlcgeth thqyr feblenes. 

* ' Bp, Fither, Ft, p. 19. 

Flight your honourable fiuthi to ^ , 

With swift pursuit to eei^e this wrong of mine. * ' ' 

‘SRak^wnre, Bape of Lverece, 

You are above, 

Yon justices, that these our nether dridtes^ * 

.80 (Speedily can vaige. ' ’ Shaktpeare. 

yg'MSE4BA.E.'t' a^', [from venge.'] Revengeful; ma- 

Bdons. 

She was not vdngcaNe, ne cruel. Bp. PUker, Serm. 

be eei^eoMr ftUpws; dley have almost marred all 
diuw Maurice’s men. ^ ’ Atdtam, Lett. 

A tbrillaat dart he threw. 

Headed with ire, and vtngeaile dcqiite. ‘ Spenser. 

VE'NOEAMCE. n. s. [ve^eanee, French.] 
a*SiJPiUiibfainent; penal rptribntfon; avengemeat. 

'• The light oonMK wbiahibey bad, iW to periucy esngaaaee 
n dufe was not without good effect a» toudung thw lives, who 
ftued the wilfiil aoIi^b otdu. HookcK. 
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All the Rtor’il vengeaneet of heaven fall 
Oil her innateful top! Shaktpeare, K, Lear. 

The sows of all that I had murder'd 
Came to my tent, and every one did tfircat 
To-morrow’s vertgeanee on the head of Richard. Skaktpeore. 

let me see thy wageanee on tb6m. Jer. xi. «o. 

Resolutions of future refoiming do not always satisfy thy 
justice, nor prevent thy vevgeance iae former miscarriages. 

JICiHg Charlet. 

rill^e day 

Appear of respiration to the just, 

Aud vengeance to the wicked. MUlen, P, L, 

Jove’s and Latona’s son his wrath express’d. 

In vengeance of hit Violated priest.' Dn/dni. 

The chorus Interceded veth heaven for the innocent, and 
implosad'its vengeance on the criiiiinal. Additon, Sped. 

Hound him a croud of tbreatnine furies stands, 

'^itb initnunents of vengeance in Uidr hands. Ilarle. 

2. It is used in familiar language. To do voilA a ven- 
geance, is to do with vehemence. 'I'his phrase was 
formerly soleniQ and dignified; what a vengeance, 
emphatically tnidf/ » 

When the same king ddventured to murmur, the pope could 
threaten to leach him his duty with a veugeance. Ra/cgh. 

Asmodciiswith a vengeance sent 
From Media post to B^ypt, there fast bound. AliHon, 

Hut wliat a vengeanOf makes thee fly 
From me too, as thine enemy ? Undibras. 

VE'NGtFUi.. adj. Lfroin vengeance and Jidf.'i Mu- 
dictive; revengeful; retributive. 

_ Doiiht not but God ■»' 

Hath wisclier nriii’d his rrngr^id ire. Aldton, 1 \ L. 

Uissetublirig Ibr her sake iiis rising c.ires, 

And witli wiiic sileuc<< pond’ring vengeful wars. Prior. 

Vk'ngement.# n. s. {vengemetU, old Fr.] 
ment; penal retribution. 

Wilnes.se thereof he shewed his licail there left. 

And wretched life forlomc for vengemcnl of his theft. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

Ve'ngeiu# m.s. [from An avenger; one 

who ptuiislirs. Prompt. Pan. 

Him booteth not resist, nor siicronr call. 

His bleeding hart is in the venger’i hand. 

Who streight him r' nt in thousand pccccs small. Spenser, F.Q. 

VE'NIAIJLE .7 .. r ■ , T> r • t 

VE'NIAL \ ® * *'• venta, Lat.] 

1. Pardonable; ansceplible of pardon; excusable. 

If they do nothing ’tis a veitial slip. • Shakspeare. 

More vemable is a dependenee upon potable gold, whereof 
Paracelsus, who died himself at forty-seven, gloried that be 
could make other men immortal. Brmvn, Vulg. Err. 

What horror will invade the mind. 

When the strict judge, who would be kind, 

Shall have few rmdal faults to find ? Xoseominim. 

While good men arc employed in extirpating mortal sins, 
I should raUy the world out of indecencies and veuiot trans¬ 
gressions. ■ Addison. 

2. j^rmitted; allowed. 

No more of talk where God, or angel-guest, 

With man, as with his friend, iinniliur us’d , * 

To sit indulgent, and with liiin partake 

Rural r^ast; p^mitting him the while 

Venitd discourse unblam’d. MUloa, P. L. 

Ve'niALNESS. [from venial.'} State of beiiiig ex- 
cusabfe. 

Ve'nison. si. s. [tvKdrsfon, French.] Game; beast of 
chase; the flesh of deer. Chapman writes it as it 
is spoken, venxon. 

Shall we kill us venison 9 
And vet it hrks me, die poor dappled fools 
Shou’d have their roshid haunenes gor’d. 

We have a hot venison pasty to dunner. 

To our vienzon’t store 

We added wine, till we could vrish no more. 

VOL. V. 


Shahijieare. 

Shidtspeara. 

Chapman, 
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In thy records of ^ mention is made of any park, 

though there be vert ana wmHOK.within this buid. , sif 

■'WuviaiHUt, ef.Ireland. 

He for the feast prepar'd. 

In equal portioitt wkh the ven’son shar’d. Drydeu, 

VE'NOM. B.s. Ivenin, French.] Fmson. 

Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 
'The fatal balls of murtliering basilisks: 

The venom of such looks we iiiirly hope 
Have lost their quality. * Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Beware of yonder dog; 

Look, when he fawns, lie bites ; and, when ho bites, 

liis vcniim tootli will rankle td death. ShakMeare,Rich,I/I. 

Like sniiir tall tree, the monsrer of tlie wood, 

O’ershading all that under him would grow. 

He sheds his venon, on the plants below. Drydien. 

To VE'No.M.'j“ V. a. To iiitect with venom; to poison; 
to envoiioin. 

Others their hooks and baits in poison steep: — 

The fish their life and death together drink. 

And dead pollute the seat witii oenom’d stftik. 

P. Fletcher, PtK, Eel, iv. tj. 
This marble vet^miil seat. 

Smear’d with gums of 'glutibous heat, ' Milton, Comvs, 

Ve nomou.s. adJ. [from venom,} 

1. Poisonous. < 

'J'liy tcai-s are salter than a younger man’s, 

Aiiil venomous to thy eyes. Shakspeare, CorM, 

2. Mulignant; iniscbievous. 

A posterity not. unlike- thmf'iuajurily of mischievous pro¬ 
genitors ; a rcnomotis and destructive progeny. Broom. 

'i'his falsity was broaclicd hy Cochteus, a venomous writer; 
one eiircless of truth or falsehood. Addison. 

Ve'nomoi;si.v. adv. [from venomats.} Poisononsly; 
mischievously; malignantly. 

• His unkimuiess, 

That strip’d her from his lienediction, turn'd her 

To foreign casualties. These things sting him 

So venumoHsln, that burning sbame detains him 

From bis Cunlelui. S/ioksjseare, K, Lear. 

His praise of flies is vrnomnutlp nice; 

So toucli’J, it turns a virtue to a vice. Dryden. 

Ve'nomous.ness. n, s. [Irom venomous.} Poisonous- 
ness; malignity. 

VENT.'I' u, s. \_fenie, French.] 
t. A small aperture; a hole; a spiracle; passage nt 
whuJi any thing is let out. 

Oil her breast 

There is a rent of blood, and soiqething blown; 

' The like is on her arm. ShAspeare, Ant, and Cleop. 

They at once their reeds 
Put forth, and to a narrow vent apply’d 
With nicest touch. Mdton, P. L. 

Have near the bung-hole a little vnifdiole stopmd with a 
spile. Mortimer, Hodtandry. 

Scarce any countries that are much annoyed with earth¬ 
quakes, tliat iiavc not one of these fiery venls, disgorcing that 
fire, whereby it gains nn exit. Woodward. 

To draw any drink, be not at the trouble of opening u velK; 
or if you take out the vent, stay not to put it in. Sw^. 

Full o’er their heads the swelling bng be rent. 

And all the furies issued at the ivnt. Pope. 

2 . Passage out of secrecy to publick notice. 

It failed by late setdng-out, and some contrariety ftf weather, 
whereby ^ijiarricuigr dedgn took vent beforehand. IVottou. 

3. The ii^'oF*opeiiing. 

ler’s cades nj^apire, 

Now calf tot- «nl^hb''laiids exhaust, permit 

T’ indulie a»vihilc. ' ^ Philija. 

4. Emission; passage. 

The smother'd fondness bums widiin him; 

When most it swells and labours for a vent, 

TTie sense’of honour, and desire of fame, 

JDHve.tbe I 4 gpassiohoack into his heart, Addsson, Coio. 

5. Discharge; menns of discharge. 

D o 
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„H||LUw grief,been dew’d in teari, 

the MtU of wordk WUan, 

^^mlNhxb are n great improvement of land, where a vent 
dkb liehad. Mortimer, UuAmidry. 

6 . [oente, Fr. venditioy Lat] Sale. 

For the mart, it was alined that the vent for BngHih clothes 
would hereby be open in all times of war. Hemmrd. 

By this war there is no vent for any commod% but of wool. 

7 'emfue, MneeUmy. 

He drew off a thousaniji copies of a treatise, which not one 
in threescore can understand, can hardly exceed the vent of 
that number. > Pope, Letters. 

7. Spanish.] An inn; a baiting place. Nut 
in use. 

He perceived an inn near unto the high.way: — forthwith, 
as sofu at he espied the «nit, he feigns to himself that it 
was a castle with four turrets. 

Skelton, Tr, of Don Qdx. F. i. eh. 2. 

To VENT.'f’ v.a. [venlert Fr. from the noun; soentarc, 

Italioi^ 

1. To let out at a small apertiire;. to give a vent or 
opening to. - ’S" \, 

But the brave mayd would not disarmed be, 

But'only vented up her umbrtere. 

And so did let her goodly visage to appere. Spenser, F. Q. 

а. To let out; to give way to. 

Hunger broke stone walls; that the gods sent not 
t 7 om'f«' the rich men only^t- with these shreds 
TWey vented their complaiuiaga SkaAspeare, Coriof. 

wmen men are young, and nave little else to do, they might 
vent overflowing of their fancy that way. Denham. 

'fjtbVng still, wim endlAs discontent. 

The queen of heav’n did thus her fury vent. Drpden. 

3!' ToJhtter; to report. • 

Had it been vented and imposed in some of tnc most learn¬ 
ed a|es, it might then, with some pretence of reason, have 
been said to be the invention of seme crafty statesman. 

Stephens. 

4. To emit; to pour out. 

, Revoke tby doom, 

Or vriiiist I ean vent cumaur from my throat, 

riltell thee thdu dolt evil. Shahspeare, K. Lear. 

5. Topoblikh.. 

Thdr sectators did enrich their inventions, by esating 

the Bteden treasures of divine letters, altered by profane addi¬ 
tions, aud disguised fcgr poetical convm^ons. Reiegh, 

б . To.kU : io ik go tci «ale. ^ 

This profitable mcrchvidiae not rising to a proportiomdde. 
enhancement with' other less beneficial commodities, they 
impute to the owners not venting and venturing the same. 

Carew. 

Therefore did those nations vent such spice, s«'eet gums and - 
pearls, os-^ir own countries yielded. Ralegh. 

To Veht."^ u. n. To snuff: as, he venteth into tlie 

air. , •.. ■ . 

Seesthow/limg yon bullocke bears?— 

^See how he into the wind. Spenser, Shep. Cal. Feb. 

Ve'ntage.# n. I. .[from wc«f.] A small hole. Not 
in use. 

Govern these with your fingers and tliumb, Mve it 

[the pipe] breath with your mouth. Shahspeare, Imhilct. 

VE'uTAiL.'t' n.». iveniaiUe, old, Fr.] . .part of 
the hdmet made to lift up; the bre|(l^^£l}g. part of 
the helmet. T . ' 

Rftsoones theyjnit thdr wrothfall haSm to liolt^ 

And ivn<aiiit>eaiC«uh other to behold. ^teaser, F. Q. 
As whHe as snow ujpmi the Alpine cliff 
Lvinin shone to diver arms arra/di ' 

Tup so mto that ho descry’d 
My viMgMin il«r beauty’s pride. 

YNNA. n. s. [Spajjlki.] A window. 
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What after pass’d 

Was far from the venUmna, where I sate; 

But you were near, and can the truth relate. Dryden. 

VETtfTER. n. t. [Latin.] 

1. Any cavity of the body, chiefty applied to the bead, 
breast, and abdomen, which are called by anatomists 
the three venters, 

2. Womb; mother. 

A. has issue B. u son, and C. a daughter, by one venters and 
D. a son by another venter, ff B, purchases in fee, and dies 
without issue, it shall descend to Uic sister, and nob to the 
brother of the half blood. Hale. 

VE'N'fEii.# n. s, [from To vent.'] One who utters, 
reports, or publishes. 

What do these superfluities signify, but that the venter of 
them doth tittle skill the use of speech, or the rule of conver¬ 
sation, but meancth to prate any thing without judgement or 
wit. Barrow, vol.i. S. 15. 

YeVtiditci'. n, s. [iientus aiid ductus, Lat.] A passage 
for the wind. . " 

Having been informed of divers oentidsiets, I wish I had had 
the good fortune, when I was at Rome^to take notice of these 
organs. Boyle. 

To VE'NTILATE.'f' v. a. [ventilo, Lat. vaiHller, 
old Fr.] 

1. To fun with wind. 

In close, low, and dirty alloys, the lur is penned up, and ob¬ 
structed from being ventilated by the winds. Harvey. 

Miners, by perflmiuns with large bellows, letting down tubes, 
and sinking new shafts, give free passage to (he air, which reti~ 
tilales and cools the mines. Woodward, 

2. To winnow; to fan. Cockeram. 

3. To examine; to discuss. 

Nor is the right of the party, nor the judicial process in 
right of that party so fiir percinpted; but tliat the same may 
be liegiin again, and venlillated de novo. Aytiffc. 

The second Review of the Annotations, as also tlie F.xposi- 
tioii on the Book ofFsalms, —ventitlated hctwvcn him and liis 
dear friend the reverend and most learned doctor Sanderson. 

Fell, Life of Hammond, } i. 

Ventii.a'tion.'I” n. s. Iventilatio, Latin; from veti- 
tilate.] 

t. I'he act of fanning; the state of being fanned. 

The soil, worn with too frequent culture, must lie fallow, 
till it bus recruited its exhausted salts, and again enriched itself 
by the veuti/ali^ of the air. Adilisou. 

2 . Vent; utterance. Not in use. 

To his secretary Doctor Mason, whom he let lie in a pallet 
. ne.ir him, for natural ventilation of his thou^ts, he would break 
out into bitter eruptions. Wotton, D, ef Buekingham, 

3. Refrigeration. 

Procure the blood a free course, ventUation and iiwitpiratlon 
by suitable and ccphmctic purges. ' Harvey. 

4 . Examination; discussion. 

Nor doth the victor commonly permit any vesdUation of his 
diotates; for when the body is a siaye, why should the iCason 
{)e free ? Ahp.'^lanerofl, Modem Pol, § y. 

VeWilatoh. n. s. [from ventilate.'] An injitrwnent 
contrived by Dr. Hale to supply dose places with 
fresh air. ' ' ‘. 

VEimYkTY,.* n. s, Zve0osit^, Fr. from venfpm^ Lat] 
Windincss. Cotgrave, and Btdhhar, 

Without venlotity orpopnlfrity. 

Baem to Sir JR. Oeeif, Suppl, to Cab, p. 49. 
The quality of knowledge, which, be it in quantity more or 
less, if it be taken without the due corrective thereof, hatli in 
it some nature of venom or malignity, apd some effects of 
ttoit venom, which is ventotity or swelling. / 

Bacoti,.Ado. tf Leans, B,i. 
if there be any danger of venlotity, as there may very well 
be in such persons as are of s melancholy eonidtution, then 
you shall use decoctions. Ferrand on Melanch. p. 267. 
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Ve'ntral.* ttdj. [from venter.'} Belonging to the 
belly. 

It M suid, that die young of the viper, when torifiei^ will 
run down the t^oat of the parent, and seek shelter in its 
belly, in the same manner as the young of tlie opossum retire 
into' the ventral pouch of the old one. Chambers. 

Vk'ntriclk. n. s, ^ntricule, Fr. ventriadus, Lat.] 

1. The Btoinneb. 

Whether I will or not, while I live, my heart beats, and my 
ventricle digests yhat is in It. JIafe, 

2. Any small cavity in an animal body, particularly 
those of the heart. 

Know’st thou how blood, which to the heart dolli flow. 

Doth from one wntricle to the other go ? _ Uoimc. 

The heart being a muscular imri, the sides ure composed 
of two orders of fibres running spirnlly from base to top, 
contrarily one to the other; and so being drawn or con¬ 
tracted, constrinjge the ventricles, and strongly force out the 
blood. ' _ _ t/ay. 

The mixture'of blood and chyle, after its circulation through 
the lungs, being brought back into the left vcnlride of the 
lieart, is drove again by the heart into the aorta, through the 
whole arterial systoa- Arbuthnot. 

Ventiii'i.oqi) 1 sm.# 7 n. s. [ventriloque, Fr. ventrilo- j 

Ventri'loquy.' 3 ’’^der and loqiior, j 

I.at. VentrUtHjuif is in the old vocabularies of ; 
Cockerani nud Bullokar.] The act of speaking j 
inwardly, so that the sound seems to issue from j 
the Mhj 1 the art of tbriniiig speech, by drawing ' 
the air into the lungs, so tliul the voice, proccetl- ! 
ing out of the thorax, to a by-staiidcr seems to j 
come from some distance, or in any direction. 

Chambers, \ 

Sonic fiiint traces of the art or faculty of ventriloquism are I 
to be found in the writings of the ancients. Chambers, j 

VENTiii'EoyulST.'f' H. s. Fr. ventriloquus, ■ 

Lat.2 (^nc who speaks in such a inunner us that 
Uic ^und seems to issue from his belly. 

It appears from Plutarch, Siiidas, (in V. Eyrarji/wfiof,) and 
Josephus, that tliosu who were anciently railed ventriloquists, 
had afterwards the •mine of jiytbimessrs .—It seems that the 
fiictilious voice, produced by a vriitril<«/uii/, docs nut (as the 
etymology of the word imports) proceed fruin the belly, but 
is formed in the inner parts of the mouth and throat. 

Chambers. 

VENTni'toQUOUs.* atlj. {venlrthqucf French ; ven- 
trilaquosj Latin.] Emoting sound as a ventri¬ 
loquist. 

Whether the bleating or humming of cock-snipes in breed¬ 
ing time is veutriloquous, or proceeds from tlic motion of their 
wings, I cannot say. While?s Selborne, p. 99. 

VE'NTURE. n. s. [amntvre, Fr.] 

1. A hazard; an undertaking of chance and danger. 

When he reads 

Tby personal venture in the rebel’s fight. 

His wonders and his praises do contend • \ 

Which should be thine or his. Shaks^re, Macbeth. 

For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, and there¬ 
upon teUve so us if absoldtciy there were none; but when he 
dies to find himself confuted in the flames, this must Im tlie 
height of woe and ifis^ipointnient, and a bitter coivviction of 
an imttional venture, and absurd choice. 'South. 

I, in this ventHre, double gains pursue. 

And Ifud out all my stock to purchase you. Drydcn. 

When infinite happiness is put in one scale, against infinite 
misery in the other; if the worst that comes to the piop 
man, if he mistakes, be the best that the wicked can attain 
to, if he be in the right, who can, without madness, run the 
venture ? Lveke, 

2. Chance; hap. 

The king resolved with all speed to assail the rehds, and 
yet with that providence and surety, as should leave little to 
venture or fortune. Sacour 
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3. ThetbiBg puttohfiud; a stake. 

My ventures are not in one Irnttom trusted, ’ ^ 

Nor to one place. SUttpem-e, Mereh. qf Ven. 

On such a full sea are im now a-float: 

And we must take the current when it serves, . 

Or lose our venturei. Shahtpeare, Jul. Cec.. 

Thrice happy you, that look os from the shore, 

And have 110 venture in the wreck to see. Daniel. 

4. a Venture. At hazard; without much cou- 
aidcration; without any thing more than the hope 
of a lucky chance. 

You have made but an estimate of those lands at a venture, 
so as it should be hard to biuld any ceitunty of charge iqxm 
it. Spenser. 

A bargain at a venture made. 

Between two partners in a trade. Hudibreu, 

A covetous and an envious man joined in a petition to 
Jupiter, who ordered Apollo to tell them that tndr desire 
should be grunted at a venture. UEstrange. 

Here was no scampering, awray at a venture, without frar or 
wit. — -L’Estranee. 

If Ahait be designed, frir-^eath, thou^ a soldier in Uic 
enemy’.s ainiy draws a b0«rji< a venture, yet-the sure unerring 
directions of Providence diidl carry it in a dtact course to his 
heart. South. 

To Ve'ntuke. V. n. [from the nous.] » 

1. To dafo. 

A man were better rise in his suit; for he timt would have 
rent tin it at first to Imve lost the suitor, will n<n in the coneln- 
siun lose both the suitor and hM Opn former favour. Bacon. 

Origeii mentioning tlicir being cast out of Jerusalem, Mnturrs 
to assure ilicin that they would never be re-estaUishj^, since 
they had committed that horrid crime against the Saviw of 
the world. Addison on the Chrutitm Raigion. 

2. To niiiji hazard. 

Nor is indeed that man less mad than tliese, 

Who freights a ship to venture on the seas. 

With one frail iuterposing plank to save 

From certain death, roll’d on by every wave. Diyden. 

1 uni so overjoy’d, I C.-111 scarce believe 1 am at liberty; like 
a bird tliat has often beaten her wing in vain against her cage, 
dare hardly venture out, though she sec it open. , Dryden, 

3. 7 b Wntuke a/. ? lOpraigagein; ormakc 

To Ve'nture o« or upon. 3 attempts without any 

security of success, iqion mere hope. 

That slander is found a truth now; and held for certain, 

Die king will venture at its Shahtpeare, 

It were a matter of great profit, save that it is too coii- 
gctural to venture upon, if one could discern what com, 
icrbs, or fruits are like to be in'plenty and scarcity, by some 
signs in the beginning of the year. 'Baeon, 

1 never yet the tragic strain essay’d, 

Detcrr’d by that inimitable maid: ' ^ 

And when I venture sU the comic stile, 

Thy scornful lady seems to mock my toiL Waller. 

Though they had ideas enough to distinguish gold from a 
stone, yet they but timorously ventured on sum terms as aurietas 
and saxictiLS. Loehe. 

Turco-Papismus I would desire him to read, before he von- 
lures at capping of characters. Alterbury. 

To VE'NTURB.'f* V. a. 

1. e.\ji6se to hazard. 

'in my school-durs, when I hod lost one shaft, 

T shot his fellow of the self-same flight; 

By veni’riiphaUi, I oft found both. Shakspeart. 

2. To pa$.'or wptl on a venture. 

The .fish- ilMiAuvid ftir France, tiiey pack in staundi hog¬ 
sheads, «o ifr to ke<^ them in thdr piekle. Came. 

3. To trust; tdirelyon. Notjrtoper. Hurd. 

A man would he Well enough pleasra to buy silks of one, 

whom'lle wodd not venture to feel his pulse. 

Addison, Spect. No. xi. 

VK*S!ronEn.*f' ». s* [from venttire,} One Who ven¬ 
tures. 
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in extonkmen, mhuem in ventureri, trcadiwy in 
truySwk IfiggiiUf vEput^ Xhd, !^r,fitr Aiug. (i 6 xo.) 

9^aw0ber, jon'raall and in thu play 

S Horn aiaay twuv»«enoct ye have’stow’d this day. 

S$aum.ttndit. MadLM.Pnd. 

v* ,» 

Ve'ntukesome. adj. [from nen/wr^.] Bold; dapng. 

Ve'ntohesomeiy. adv. In a bold or daring manner. 

Ve'ktuking.# «. s. [from venture.'i The act of put¬ 
ting to hazard ; the ^t of running risk. 

'Vnsc WHturing is. the most commendable part of human pru¬ 
dence. ' Ld> JBa^aje. 

Wktubous. ad^. [from tmture,^ Daring, bold, 
fearless; read;^ to run hazards. 

Charles was guided by mean men, who would make it their 
master-piece of favour to give venturous counsels, which no 
great or wise man would. Bacou. 

He paus’d not, but with oenfroui arm 
H^luck’d, he tnsted. Milton, 7 '. L. 

Columbus having led the way, was seconded by Amcricp 
V^usiuB, an old ecR<uro»« Flonentinc. _ _ Heglin. 

The venturous Inimoiir of our mariners costs this island many 
brave lives every year. st < Temple. 

Savage pirates seek through seas unknown. 

The lives of others, vent’rous of their own. Pope. 

Ve'titVROVBLY. iffdv. [from veuturous .2 Daringly; 
fearlessly; boldly. 

Siege was laid to the fort by the Lord Gray, then deputy, 
wid) a smaller number than those were within the fort; veu- 
<Mroiu& indeed; but haste ems made to attack them before 
the refiels came in to thdbi. Bacon. 


Ve'ntu|iousmesb.. n. s. [from venhirom-l Boldness; 
wil|ingaK8 to hazard. 

tier coi^g into a place where the walls and rielings were 
'whifod (^cr, much ofended her sight, and mode her repent 
her pennrousness. Bot/le on Colours. 

Ve'ntjs.# n.s. Ivisne, old Fr. vicinium, 

I. [In law.] A neighbouring place. 

Twelve dT the ajasise ought to be of the same venue where 
the demand is mode. Cowef. 


as A^rast; a hit. [See Veney.] 

FEfNVSM a. 5. [latin.] One of the planets. 

Yet you, the murderer, look as bright, as clear. 

As yonder Fenus in her glimmering spiiere. 

Shaispeare, Mkh. If. Bream. 

Ve'kus’ ftBSin.'f Idtusacua tnajorf Lat.]~ 

Vi'MOg' comb. Ipecten Veneris, Lat] 

Ve'nob’ hair, {adiantwn,1 ► n. s. Plants. 

Ve'nos’ looking-glass. 

Vr'nus’ navel-mrt. J * 

Bptanists show a very particular regard to ihc fair sex; — 
as we may well ronclnde from so many names they give to 
plants; ladies’ fingers, ladies’ traces, ladies’ linen, Venus' glass, 
Venus' basin, &e. Stukeley, PaltBograph. Sacra, p. »j. 


VfijJu'ST.#- adJ. Ivemiste, old Fr. renustus, Latin.] 
Beautiful; amiable. The word is in Cockeram’s 
old Toci^tary, but not now in use. It is employed 
by a Scottish writer. See Jamieson. 

As the infaiiSiy of Rome was venusl, so was its maahood 
notably strenuous. Waterkouie on Fort. (1663,) 

Vera'ciocs.T «<(?'• Iverax, Latin.] Observant of 
trntb. „,, 

The Spirit it most perfectly and absolutely .'enwciaiw.' 

Aofw^.Vol. ii. S.-34. 

Veba'city.'I' «• .*• [verax, T.atin.] ’ , 


I. Moral truth; honesty of report. Dr. Johnson.— 
In strict propriety veracity is. applicable.only to 
mersans, and signines not physical W moral t|utb. 

Caiigl6t^. 

- - What can we say? Even that, which the man in Tmmce 
jsaid to a person wnoK ocracttyjlie suspected. Bryant-on Trey. 


2. Pbysietd truth; consistenc5r of repoi^ With fact. 
Less proper. . . 

When they submitted tp the most tpaOmiiiionB and cruel 
deaths, rather than retract their tdiranony,'there was no 
reason to doubt the veracity of those &cts srhich they related. 

AdiBson, 

VBRA'NDA.^- n. s. A word'adopted from the 
Eai^ whore it means the covering of a house 
extended beyond the main pile ol' buildulte^, and 
forming, by a sloping roof, extegual pass^^ij a 
kind of open portico. 

VERB.'I' «. s. [yerbe, Fr. verbum, Lot.] ■ 

1. A part of speech signifying existence or some 
modidcation thereof, as action, passioii. And 
withal soma disposition or intention of the mind 
relating thereto, as of affirming, denying, interro^ 
gating, commanding. « Clarke, Lat. (^am. 

Men usually talk of a noun and a verb. Shakspeare. 

2. A word. Not in use. 

That so it might apiiear, that the assistance of the Spirit 
promised to the churcli, was not a voiinhiag, or a mere verb. 

South, vol. ix. S. 5. 

^'E'RBAl.. adj. [verbal, Fr. verbatis, Lat] 

1 . Spoken, not written. 

2. Oral; uttered by month. 

Made she no verbal quest ?- 

-Yes: once or twice shv heav’d the name of father 

Pantingly forth, as if it prest her heart. Shakspeare. 

3. Consisting in mere words. 

if young Afrieuii for fume. 

His wasted country freed from Puiiick rage. 

The deed becomes iinprais’d, the man at least; 

And loses, though but verbai, bis reword. Milton, P. li. 

Being at first out of the wav to science, in the progress of 
their inquiries they must lose themselves, and the truth, in a 
verbal lahj'riiith. (rtavvUlr. 

, It WHS such a denial or confession of him as would appear 
in preaching: bin tills is managed in words and v»hiit pro¬ 
fession. South. 

4. ^'erbobC; full of words. Out of use. 

I’m sorry 

You put me to forget a lady’s manners. 

By tming so verbet. Shakspeare. 

5. Minutely exact in words. 

Neglect the rules eiacli verbal critick lays. 

For not to know some trifles is a praise. Pig>e. 

6. Literal; having word answering to word. 

Whoseiever offers at verbal translation, shall have the mis¬ 
fortune of that young traveller, who lost his own language 
abroad, and brought home no other instead of it. Beiiham. 

The verbal copier is inciimhur’tl with so many difficuities 
at once, that he cun never diseutarigld himself from all. 

Dryden. 

7. [verbal, Fr. in grammar.] A veria/noim is a noun 
derived from a verb. 

Verba'iity. n. s. [from twria/.]_ Mere words; bare 
literal expression. 

Sometimes he wilt seem to be ehihtned with words of holy 
Scripture, and to fly from the tttter and dead verMity, who 
must only start at the life and aiiinated materials thereof. 

' Brown, Vttlg, Mrr, 

To Ve'bbalize.* V. a* [from veri^Uy. TTo make a 
verb; to turn into a Verb. 

Nouns, for brevity, are sometimes verbalized: as, to Com¬ 
plete, to contraiy, to experirace. „ »- 

Jnstruet./or Oral. (168s,) p. 31. 

Ve'rballv. adv. [from verbid.^ „ 

I. In words; oraBy: ' - 

• The manner of our denying the dcit^df Christ here pro¬ 
hibited, was by. words and oral expresrions verbaUy to deny it. 

. ' , South, Serm. 

a. Word for word. 
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’Ti« almoct iiqpoMibieto trani^e.tvriatfy, and well, at the 
same time. D^etu 

VERBATIMS a^v. [Latin.]] Word for word. , 

Think not, in writing I preferr'd 

The manner of thy vue Outrageoui crimes, 
liiat therefore I have forg’d, or am not sd>le 
VrrbiUm toirehearse the method of my pen. Shokspeare. 

See the transcripts of both charters vcrAottm in Mat, Paris.* 

7 b VE'RBERATE.'j' r. a. \vei-bero, Lat.] To beat; 
M iftijce. 

The sound that both by scu and land oiitflies. 

Rebounds agiiin, and ocrWater the skies. 

Mir. for Mag. p. l6. 

Bosom^juarrels that verberale and wound his soul. 

Abp. Sanerap, Mod. Pul. $ i. 

Verbera'tion. n.s. Ivei'bnafimt Fr. ifom verberale.'^ 
Btows; beating. 

. Riding or walking against' great winds is u great exercise, 
the effects of which are redness and inflammation; all tiu; 
eficets of a soft press or verberation. Arbulhnot. 

VERBIAGE.^ n. s. [French.] Verbosity; niueli 
empty writing or discourse. 

I thought what 1 rcail of it verbiage; but, upon Mr. Harris’* 
recommendation, I will rend ii piny. 

Jpkmon, in Smweir» /.j/V, (1778.) 

He never dealt in tlie verbiage of ordinary writers. 

Hurd, LtfevfiVaibiirluii. 

A loose flimsy kind of smooth verbiage, which ought iievor 
to come into the world, without licing first liot-jircssc'il, and 
on wove paper, Masmi on Ch. Alnsietc, p. iXo. 

VF.RBCySE. adj. [w6o.sw.v, Lnt.] E.\ul)eriint in 
words; prolix; tedious by mult iplieity of words. 

7 'licy ought to be brief, and not too verbote in their way of 
speaking; and to propound the matter of their arguiiienl in 
a mild and gentle manner. Ayliffc, Parergon. 

l.et envy 

Ill-judging and verbose, from Lethe’s lake, 

Draw tuns unineasiirable. Pndr. 

Vhbbo'sitv. n. s. | TVTtovVif, Fr. from ivTio.vr.] Ex- 
iiberance of words; much empty tnik. 

He draweth out the thread of his verbosity 
I'iner than the staple of his argument. Shakspeare. 

To give an hint more of the verbosities of this philosophy, a 
short view of a definition or two will he sufficient evidence. 

Glanville. 

Homer is guilty of verbosity, and of a tedious prolix man¬ 
ner of speaking: he is the greatest talker of all antiquity. 

Proonie. 

Vr'koancy.# «. s. [from vrrdanf.'} Greenness. Norris 
somewhere uses it in his Miscellanies. 


Ve'rdant. ady. [ivrdoiafU, Fr. viridans, Lnt.] Green. 
I'his word is so lately nuturalizcd, that Skinner 
could find it only in a dictionary. 

Each odorous bushy shrub 

Fenc’d up the verdant wall. Milton, P. L. 

VB'BDERER.'f’ ». s, [z»/'d/tr, Fr. viridariuSf low Lat.] 
An officer in the forest. 

A forest hatli peculiar officers, as foresters, verdcrers, &c. 

JlauteU, laiU. iv. 16. 

Ve'hdict.'J' «. 5 . [verdi^y old French, Lacotnbe ; 
verum dictttMy Latin.] 

I. The determination of the jury declared to the 
judee. s 

Before the jury go together, ’tis all to nothing what the ver¬ 
dict shall be. - Spenser. 

Tliey have a longing desire to overcome, and to have the 
verdict puss for them, be it right or wrong. KetUewell. 

2.. Declaration; decision; judgement; opinion. 

Deemved greatly they are, who think that all they whose 
names are cited amonptvtfae favourers of this .cause, are on 
any such verdict agreed. Hooker, 


Those were enorraltiei .condemned the most natural 
verdiet of «ominoD bumanUyand so ffdy gross and foul, that 
no man could pretend ignorance avoided.' 

A veiy likely matter, indeed, that the emperor should ask 
the Arians whether they would be tried by the verdicS of those 
who bad before condemned the Arians by name. Wvterbmd. 

Ve'rdioribe. n. s. The rust of brass, which iij time 
being consumed and eaten with tallow, turnedi into 
green; in Latin tmigo; in French vert de gris, or 
the hoary green. Pedcham. 

Brass turned into green, is called ver£grue. Beiean. 

Ve'ruiter. w. s. Chalk made green. 

Verdilurc ground with a weak gum arabic water, is the 
faintest and palest green. Peacham. 

VE'RDURE. «. s. [verdtirey French.] Green; green 
colour. 


Its verdure clad 

Her universal face with pleasant green. MUton, P. L. 

Let twisted olive bind those laurels fast. 

Whose verdure must for ever last. Prior. 


VE'ttDi;noi;s."f' adj. Ifromovcrdurc.^ Green; covered 
with green; flecked with green. 

Thu sci'iitriil camumile, the verdurous costhiary. 

Jirmlon, Ptdyedb. 8 . IS. 

Higher than their tops 
The t/'/d’/'wiMwall of paradise up-spning; 

Whirl! to oiir general sire gave prospect laigc. ■ MUton, P.L. 
There the lowing herds chew verd'rous pasture. Philipt.i.i- 


WrI'Xind.'J' 


^tidj, [verccond, old French; vere-t 
cundus, Lnt.] Modest; bashful.^ 
* Dtrt. 

Your browprocluimeth much fidelity; a certain vereeindious* 
generosity grueetii your eyes. Wottodl^ lUmrp. 156.I 

VKREcu'NDiTv.^k n. s. Ivcrecundt'a, Lat.]^ nbd^hful-. 

ness; modesty; blushing. ^ Lemon. 

VERGE, n. $. {verge, Fr. virga, La^ •f'* 

1. A rod, or something in form of u rod, carried as 
an emblem of authority. The mace of a dean. 

Suppose him now a dean eompleat, ; 

Devoutly lolling in his scat; . 

The silver verge, witli decent pride, 

Stuck underneath his cushion side. ‘ Smpt. 

2. {vergo, Lat.] 1 he brink; the edge; the utincnt 

border. * . p 


Vl’oidJ the inclusive verge • l-i 

Of gulden metal, that must round my brow, 

Were red hut steel to scar me to the brain. Skakspeare. .. 

I say, and will in bsittle prove, :' 

Or here, or elsewhere, to the furthest verge, j”! 

That ever was survey’d by English eye. Skakspeare.f- 

You are old, 

Naturi in you stands on the very verge 
Of her confine. Shahspeare, K. Lear, 

Serve they ns a flowery verge to hind 
The fluid skirls of that same watry cloud. 

Lest it again dissolve and show’r the earth ? MUton, P, L. 

Let furiunc empty her whole quiver on me, 

I have a soul, that, like an ample shield. 

Can take in all, and verge enough for more.'*’' Hryden. 

Every thing great, within the verge of nature, or, out of it, 
has a proper part assigned it in this poem. Addison. 

Then let hqn rhnsc u damsel young and fair. 

To bless his age, and bring a worthy heir, 

To sooth hit. care, and, free from noise and strife. 

Conduct him geatfy to the verge of life. Pope. 


3. In law. 

Ver^e is the compass about the king’s court, 
bounding tire jarisdiction of the lord steward of the 
<Iki%’s housWld, and of the coroner of the king’s 
house, and which seems to have been 12 miles 
xound. Verge hath also another signification, and 
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is nsoi Cor a stick, or rod, whereby one is adniitted 
l^ant, and, holdteg it in his hand, sweare^ fealty 
/io the lord of the manor; who, for that reason, is 
Gt£fid tenant by the verge. Coaxl. 

Fear aot; whom we raiee, 

Wc will uiidie fast within a hallow’d verge, Skakepeare. 

7 h Vekoc. v.n. [orrgo, Latin.] To tend; to bend 
downwards. 

They nerve indi^rently for vowels in respect of the aperture, 
and for consonants in select of the pene^ppulsaj and so 
much the more verging either wa}', according to the respective 
occasions. Holder. 

The nearer I-find myself verging to that period of life which 
is to be labour and sorrow, the more I prop myself upon those 
few supports that are left. Swift. 

fluch ore indicated, when the juices of a human body verge 
to putrefimtion. Arbulhtwt. 

Man, 

Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown; 

Touches some wheel, or verget to some goal; 

Us but u part we see, and not the whole. Pope. 

VE'noEn.'f' n. s. [verger^ add Fr. “ bcdcau d’cglise,” 
Lacombe; from verge."] He that carries the mnee 
before the dean. 
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I can tip the verger with half a crown, and get into the best 
scat, i FarquAar. 

Veri'oicoj.. adj. {veridiem, Latin.] Telling truth. 

Did. 

Vt'BiFiABUi.’ff' adj. [from verify.] That may be 
■ ...’’erjfied; that may be confirmed by incoiileslabic 

' #■ 

a very ci^, but yet certain and true analog)', is 
the eye onhc soul, the conscience, and the in- 
’!%\/iable upon it, in every one of the alleged purticu- 

Soidh, Serin, iii. 6o. 

n. s. [from verify.] (Confirmation 
OF evidence. 

Sur^dcsircs, a;^d present yourself to God by general 
grd'UnderstBmling, and by habitual reineinbrtmces 
|ier vigorousness, and by verification of the saiiie 
|l. tiian proper exercises. 

Bp. Paplor, JIalp Dying, ch. 4. ^ i. 
alio/i of this we will mention a pbenoineiion of our 

Boyle. 

ni*s. ,,[froni verify.] One who assures a 
to be true. 

ih) VE'RIFY. V, a. [w«-^«-, Fr.] To justify against 
charge of falsehood; to confirm; to prove true. 

What acemetb to have been uttered coti:.'cming sermons, 
and tiieir efficary or necessity, in regard of <1. vine matter, must 
GOnSequently-be verified in sundry other kinds of teaching, if 
the matter be'the same in all. Hooker, 

This is verified by a number of examples, that whatsoever is 
gained by an abusive treaty, ought to be restored. Bacon. 

So shsdt thou best fulfil, best veri/v 
The'propbaU old, who sung thy endless reign, Mitlon, P. B. 

80 s^b this oracle, then verified. 

When JayuB, son of Mary, second Eve, 

Saw Satan fall. Milton, P. L. 

Though yon may mistake a year;. 

Thongh your prognosticks run too fast, 

Tlicy must be vei^ifdMt last. _ . Swift. 

^oin shall have tvee kings; which is pow wonderfdly 
Vn^ted} for beddes the king of Poftugal, ^hare arc now two 
rivab for Spun. Swfit. 

VE^n.y. adv. [frorawy.] 

I. In truth; cetiainiy. 

o Ferifc’tisbettertobelowlytorn, 

Than to be perk’d upia.a glut’ring grief. ‘ Skakspeare. 
'j..Wi& great’Ctofidence. * 

;«vtt was eersftf tbDi#^ that had it not been for four great 
du&vouren of that voyi^ the eiiteipriae had succeeded. 

i Sieon, 


By repealiug the sacramental test, we are verify persnaded 
the consequence will be an entire alteration of rd^on among 
us. Swift OH tAe Saermnenlai Text. 

Vehisi'milar. I adj. [t«r/«w///s,'Lat.] X^robable; 
Vertsi'mieous. 3 Iik%. 

Many erroneous doctrines of Ponfifleians arc, in our day!', 
whollyjsupported by vcrigimiloiu and probable reasons. White. 

VERrsnil'wTUDE. 7 n. s. iverisimilitudv, Lnt.] Probn- 
Verisimi'lity. 3 bility; likelihood; Fcaetoblancc 
of truth. 

Touching the verumilily or probable truth of this relation, 
several rcasous seem to overthrow it. Brown. 

A noble nation, upon whom if not such verities, at least siicii 
vermmilitiet of forUtude were placed. Brown. 

VerwmiUtude and opinion are an easy purchase; but true 
knowledge is dear and difficult. Like a point, it requires an 
acuteness to Its discovery; whUu verisirMitude, like-the ex¬ 
panded superficies, is obvious, sensible, and affords a large and 
eaw field for loose enquiry. GhmBlc. 

The plot, the wit, the characters, the passions, arc exalted 
as high as the imagination of tlie poet rnu curry them, with 
proportion to vcrmniility. Dryden on DramatiCk Poetry. 

Though Ilorucr gives peruiission to painters and ports to 
dare every thing, yet he t-nconrages neither to make things out 
of nature and veruiiniiity. Dryiti u. 

Vk'hitable. adj. [veritable, Fr.] True; agreeable 
to fact. 


Indeed] is’ttnie? 

-Moit veritable; therefore look to't well, Skaktprtm. 

The prcisHge of the year suceeeding made frotn insects iii 
oak-iipplcs, L 1 doubt too indistinct, nor rcritable front event. 

Broy^ Vnlg. lirr. 

Ve'ritably. adv. [IVoin tvritable.] In a tnre maimer. 
VE'nrry. «. s. \verile, Fr. veritas, Lat.] 
r. Triilh; consonance to the reality of things. 

If any refuse to believe u» disputing for (lie verity of religion 
cstnlilished, let them believe God hiinsdf thus miracufoiisiy 
working for it. Hooker, 

t I saw their weapons drawn; there was a noise; 

That’s verity. _ _ _ Skakspeare, Tempest. 

Tile precipitancy of disputation, and the stir and noise of 
pasdons tliat usually,,attend it, must needs be prejudicial to 
verily; its calm insihuatioie cun no mure be heard in such a 
bustle, than a whistle among a croud of sailors in a storm. 

Glanville. 

It is a proposition of eternal ivrily, tliut none can govern 
while he is de.spiscd. Wc may as well iinagiiie that there may 
be a king withou; majesty, a supreme without sovereignty. 

South. 

a. A true assertion ; a true tenet. 

And tliat age, wliicli my prey hairs make seem more than it 
is, hath not diminished <'i me the {xiwer to protect an unde¬ 
niable .eerily. ^ SUtnci;. 

Wherefore sitould any man that reading itself is 

one of the ordinary means, wNoF^it pl^eth God, trf his 
gracious goodness, to instil that cc^j^itiai verity, which being but 
so rceci\ ed, is nevertheless eftbc* •«! to save souls. Hooker. 

If there come truth Irom them, 

Why by the verities on thee iiiade good. 

May th’ey not be mj- oracles us well? Skakspeare. 

Must virtue be preserved b)' a Itj? 

Virtue and truth do ever best agrw; 

By this it seems to be a verity, 

' Since the "ffeets so good and fTmtaoui bc;, - JBanet. 

Moral truth; agreement of tbe-^ wordfi-.with the 
thoughts. ■ ' ” 

Ve'bJUICE. «. s. [idSyws. Fr.] Adid liquor expressed 
from crab^apples. It is vulgarly pronounced vargn. 

Hang a dog upon a crab-tree, and hetll never love vetyvice. 

DJRtiraiige. 

The barley-pudding comes in place;.. 

Then bids fol) on; -hhitielf, for saving^^aigei, 

A p^d slic’d onion eats, and tippl^jamMcw, Dryden. 

ne native verjvke of the crab, denv’d 
Through thr’ infix’d grall^ » grateful mixture forms 
Of tort and sweet. J^Upt. 
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Vf/rmeil.* See Veiimil. 

VERMICELLI, n. s. [Italian.] A paKte rolled and 
broken in the forij^ of worm*. 

With opten, eggi, and vermiceUi, 

She him almost burst his belly. Prior, 

VERMi'cuLan. adj . IwrmiculuSf Lat] Acting like a 
worm; continued from one part to another of th€ 
same body. 

By the vermicular motion of the intesdiics, the grosser parts 
are derived downwards, while the finer arc squeez’d into the 
mirrow orifices of the lacteal vessels. . Cheyne. 

To Vekmi'culate. o. a. {yermiculey Fr. vermic$d-atus, 
I.ntin.] To inlay; to work in chequer work, or 
pieces of divers colours. Bailey. 

Veumicula'tion. n. s. [from •oermietdale.'} Continu¬ 
ation of motion from one part to another. 

My heart moves naturally by the motion of palpitaUon; my 
guts by the motion of venhiculation. Hale. 

Ve'rmicule. «. s. \yerniiculm,, vt rmis, Latin.] A little 
grub, worm. 

1 saw the shining oak-bail ichneumon strike its terrbra into 
an oak-apple, to lay its eggs therein; and hence arc many ver- 
niicttlcs seen towards the outside of these apples. Dertiam. 

VuRMi'cuLous. adj. [yemiiculosm, Lai.] Full of 
grubs; resembling grub.s. 

\'E'nMiroii.M. adj. {vermifmmr, Fr. vermis anUJurmo, 
Latin.] Having the shape of a worm. 
^'F/llSflFllGE. V. s. [from vermis Lat.] Any 

medicine that destroys or expels worms. 

Vermi lion. >-M. y. [vermeil, vermilion, Fr.] 
Ve'bmily. 3 

I. The cochineal; n grub of a particular plant. 

1. Factitioius or native cinnabar; siiliihur mixed with 
mercury. This is tlie usual tlioiigh i.ot primitive 
sigiiihention. 

The same she temper’d with fine niercary, 

Auu virgin wex that never jet was seuld. 

And mingled them Mil'- perfect t’tT»eV_y, 

'I’hat like <t lively sanguine it seem’d to the eye. 

.ipenser, 1 '. Q, 

The imperfect metals arc suhjcct to rust, except mercury, 
\thich is made into renmUion hy solution or calcination. 

Bacon. 

The fairest and niosi principal red is vcrmillion, called in 
Latin mniuiii. It is a poison, and found where great store of 
(piicksilvcr is. Pcacham. 

Any bctiutiful red colour. 

How the red ruses up in her cheeks. 

And the pure snow widk 'XXMly vermU i^in. 

Like crimson dy’d in gra . ' K/icuscr. 

. There grow a goodly In,, him fair beside, 

Loaden with fruit and apples rosie red. 

As they in pure oermilUoii had been dy’d. 

Whereof great virtues overall were read. Spoucr. 

What need a iwnHeif-tjnetiir’d lip for that,_ 

Love-darting eyes, and trtUsses like the mom ? Milton, Comus. 

Simple cololurs are strong and sensible, though tltey are clear 
as vermMon, JDiyikn, Du/rnnop, 

To Vehmi'lion. V . a . [from the noun.] To die ted.*' 

A sprightly red-Wrtni/iotM ail'her face, 

And her eyes lan^^'with uuusiud gnme. * GranvUk. 

VE'RMIN. n. e. Ivermin, Fr. vemis, Latin.] 

I. Any noxious xuaimol. Used commonly for small 
creatures. > ' 

What is your study ?- 

— How to prevent the fiend, and to kill Uermin. Shaktpeare. 

The head of a wolf, dried and hanged tip in a dovb-noUie, 
will more away vermin, such as weasels «nd polecats. Bacon. 

An idle person onW lives to spend his timei and eat the 
fruits of the earth, like'a vervmm a wolf. I'uylor, 
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A weazle taken in a tnek'vw chared noth misdemeanors, 
and the poor vermn stood mudi upon ner innocence. 

UEctrange, 

Great injuria these vermin, mice and rats, do in the field. 

ilforfimer, Jitubandrp. 

He that has so little wit 

To nourish t’crmifi, may be bit. Steifl. 

2. It is used in contempt of human beings. a 

The stars determine 

You iue my prisoners, base vermin, Hudibran. 

To VE'RMIN ATE.'f’ v ,». [from vermin^ To breed 
vermin. 

The seed of the serpent, and its vermimling principle. 

Jm&aA. sat. i. xya. 

Vermina'tion. n. s. [from verminate.J Generation 
of vermin. 

Rcdi discarding unomaloiui generation, tried experiments re¬ 
lating to the oerminatinn of serpents and flesh. JDeriam. 

Ve'rminous. adj, [from vermin.'] Tending to ver¬ 
min ; disposed to breed vermin. 

A wasting of children’s flesh depends upon some obstruction 
of the entrails, or tvrmmotis dilposition of the body. Homey, 

Vermi'parous, at^'. [wm/y and yw/o, Latin.] Pro¬ 
ducing worms. 

Hereby they confound the generation of venniparout animals 
with oviparous. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Verna'cular. adj. [wr«ac«ft<y, Latin.] Native; of 
one’s own country. 

London weekly hills number deep in consumptions; theswi ■ 
likewise proving inseparable arcideq^ to mpst other diser., .i ■, 
which instances do evidently bring a consilhiptioii uad 
notion of a vernacular disease to Englaud. -j';. r? 

The histories of all our former wars arcXrausnutff-^f; ‘ii'Tn 
our vrmamlar idiom. I do not find in any of or'; ijeles, 
that Edward the third ever recoiinoiter’d theep^-' he 

often discovered the posture of the French, am. van¬ 
quished them. Addison. 

Verna'cilous.# adj. Ivernactdus, LaCf^-'^ 

1. Vernacular. Obsolete. r ■''' 

Beside their vernaculousmiii mother tongilvC,., ' ' 

Sir T, Brown, . 'p. 130. 

2. Scuffing: a Latinisra. Not in use. 

Men, subject to the petulaney of every vernacutd^ 

B. Joiuott, r'i/t;;, ; 

Ve'bnal. adj. [yernus, Latin.] Reionging iF 
spring. ■ ' . , 

With the yetir • ’ ‘ 

Seasons return; but not to ni« returns, * 

Or sight of Bernal bloom, or summer’s rose. Miiton, P, L, 

Yyfn's Am'.’Y odj. [wwany, Lat.] Fiot;^rishii^|Ui iu 
the spring. 
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Vernant flowers appeare ” " ^ 


To clad the soilc with mnntell newe. 

TurbervUe’s Poemt, (Xf yoj p. 11 •. 
Else had the spring 

Perpetual smil’d on earth, wiOt vema^ flo»’rs,^_ '' 

Equal in days and nights. * ‘Milton, P. L, 

7 b Ve'rnate.* v.n. [verno,’Lat,] To be. vernant; 

to become young again. Coekeram, 

Verni'lity. «. y. [yema, Latin.] Servile carriage; 
the submissive fawning behaviour of a slave. 

• • . , Bailey, 

VlE'RSABl 4 i^ adj, {.versabms, Lat.] That may be 
turned. • / ' ^ Coekeram. 

VEHSABi'Liryt- 7 «. s. [wsaW/is, Lat.] Aptness to 
Ve'rsablei^ess. V be turned or wound any way. 

Diet, 

V^'bsal. adj. [A cant word for miirersal.'] Total; 
.^'wltole. 

' Some for brevity. 

Have cast the versal world’s nativity Ihtdibras. 
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VE'RSATILS/; adj. {penatttist Latin.} • 

1. Tliat may be turned round. 

' Th* adveiit'rous pilot In a linsle year 
•*’ Lcwn’a his state cock-boat dext’roosly to steer; 

Tmalile, and sharp-juercing like a screw. 

Made good th* old passi^, and still forc’d a new. Harte, 

2. CiiaugeubleInvariable. 

* One colour to us standing in one place, bath a contrary 

aspect in another; as in those verta^e representations in the 
neck of a dove, and foldrirnf, scarlet. ^ ' 'GlmnUU. 

3. Easily applied to at-new task. ^ 

Ve'«8atilkness.*|' ». s. [from versatile,'] The 
VEBSATi'l.n’Y.i r 5 quality of being versatil;?. 
Nothing can more fully demonstrate tlic extent and versa- 
tUira of these two original geniuses. Dr. Warton, Ess. on Pope. 

VERSjS. n. s. [ras, Fr. vcrim, T.atin.] 

I. A line cousisting of a certain succession of sounds, 
and number of syllables. 

Thou hast Hy moonlight at her window sung. 

With fengning voice, verses of feigning love. Shaispeare. 

%, lyerset, Fr.] A section or ftaragraph of a book. 
.Thus far the miestions proceed upon the construction of the 
Srat earth; in me tbllowing verses they proceed upon the de- 
m^iHon of^at earth. Jiumet. 

3. Poetry;lays.} metricalianguage. 

Verse embalms' virtue: and tombs and thrones of rhymes 
Preserve frail transitory fame as much 
As mice doth Imdy from air’s corrupt touch. 

If envious eyes their hurtful rays have cast. 

Mote powerful vH^se shall free thee from the blast. 

Whilst she iW hcr-mrious pow’r dispose; 

. Virtue was tnulht in ^«r, and Athens’ glory rose. Prittr. 
Yon compose 

Taji aiJ|si pat vene, or hobbling proH'. 

4* poetry. 

• my friend, be tliinc. 

, V. a. [from the noun.] 'Fo tell in verbc; 

tp 'neM^li^tically. 

In the shHji^'of Corinjat all day, 

Blayitg bis^ipes of eurdfiind versing love 
To amoroat Phillidn. Shiskspeare, Mids, JV. Vr. 

A|id Motmote praise what I'opar. verselL Prim\ 

To pe Vb'bsed. t'. «. [mrso/-, Latin.] To be skilled 
to-be Bcquaintwl with. 

' «re imht be Ignorant of their nations, who was not versed 
'tbcfr*aine«,'fc-not b<;ing present at the general sHrvcj^^of 
' when j^m assigned unto every ooe% name con- 

; edraint unto its nature. Broum, ViOg. Err. 

This vers’d in death, tli’ infernal knight relates, 

Aiiiithen for proof fulfill’d their common fates. Drp<leti. 

.Ve'bseman. m. s. [wtsc and man.] A »)oet; a writer 
iii'Versc. In ludicrous language. 

The goi ffim versemcn, you know, child, the snn. Prior, 
iFrdm limbs of this great Hercules are fram’d 
Whote groupcf of pigmies, who arc verseaien nam’d. Harte. 

WnsK]^*jH' «.’s. [ft’OH' verse.] A maker of verses; u 

mere vemifier. 3^ 

. Hiough she have a better verier got. 

Or paemjf'the court-account, than 1 . B. Jotison, Eorest, § iz. 
He W, Jpnson] thought not Bartas a poet, but a verser, be¬ 
cause^ WWte no fiction. Drummond, Conv. </ B. Jons<^ 

■ Vis'«Sicui»”t’ n. s. [versiculust Lajjn.] A little Etmc. 

• The Itipwing , ’* . *<■ ^ , 


Donne. 

Drpden. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


Tho'oe/vfefe* shall’singlij^^ • <it wy. 

A wrt of office or serv!cc.to Sivnf^^nmfl^ConsistiDg of m 
antiifiione, veribde, rbsponse, andesoiJcct. isni^tj^ed. 
-Tv,' ' ‘ , W(t^«ist. E.P.v.s6. 

V^icditni^# [sersicofor,‘Latj’ 

yarioas colours; cna 


Having 
anglable in 


OOloOf'. ' ■ '.'V- 

- Gsrd en S i foU nfakdilclt. vertuolour, divtytely varied;, sw^- 
lnellw|Xwm:" \ . - Burtm. -duet. Afirf. pis8*. 

Cai«mi,girdlcs, rings, wr»feo4*r^di., _ . 

Burton, Anal, of Mel. p.^yS. 
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VERSIFICA'TION. «. *. [versi/lcation, -FV, fiiom 
versify.] The art or practice of making verses. 

Donne atone had your tatent, but was not happy to arrive at 
your ver^fu^vm. ^ ■ *. ^ Drydeu. 

Some object to his vers^ation; which is in-poetry, what 
colouring is in painting, a beautifiil onMiment. But Jf the 
proportions are just, though the colours should happeUrto be 
rough, the piece may bo of inestimable value. OtemvUlr, 

Ve'bsificatok .7 ». y, [versificateur, Fr. venificator, 
Va'itsiFiEK. 3 Latin.] A versifier; a liiaker 
of verses with or without the spirit of poetry. 

Statius, the best versificator next Virgil, knew not how to 
design allcr him. Drydm. 

In Job and the Psalms we shall find more sublime ideas, 
more elevated language, than in any of the-heathen versifiers 
of Greece or Home. tValts on the Mind. 

7 b Ve'bsify. %un. [versifier, Fr. versificor, Latin.] 
To make verses. 

You would wonder to hear how soon even children will be¬ 
gin to verify. ' Sidney. 

To follow rather the Goths in rhyming, tliaii the Greeks 
in true rerafying, were even to eat acorns with swine, when 
we may freely cut wheat bread among men. Atc/tam. 

I’ll versify in spite, and do my best 
To make ns much waste paper as the rest. Dryden. 

To Ve'rsify.'I' V. a. To relate in verse; to represent 
in vcr.se. 

Unintcrniix’d with fictions fantasies. 

I’ll verify the truth, not poetiiic. Daniel 

Shall I tell you whom 1 love? 

Hearken then a while to me; 

And if such a wuiiian move 

As I now shall verstfic; 

Be assur’d, ’lis her, or nunc. 

That I love, and love alone. Browne, Brit. Past. B. 3. S. 2. 

Ve'bsion. n. s. [v.-rsion, Fr. versio, Latin,] 

1. Cliiinge; transformation. 

Springs, the autients thought to be made by the vcrsiim of aii 
into water. 'Bacon, AV. Hist. 

2. Change of direction. 

(’omets are r.-ither gazed upon, tban wisely observed in 
titcir cffiicts; that is, what kind of comet, lor magnitude, 
colour, version of the beams, producclh what kind of efiects. 

Bacofi, 

3. 'IVansl.ation. 

This exact propriety of Virgil I particularly regarded; but 
must confess, that I hax$ not been able to make him ^peur 
wholly like himself. Fur wlicre the original is close, no ccr- 
sioa can reach it in the same compass. Dryden. 

It will be as easy, nay much cosier, to invent some pre¬ 
tence or other against the reading, version, or construction. 

Walerland, 

4. The act of trans^lating. . 

VERST.^ n. s. [Rn^Bian.]f^‘^ j|£(but three (Quarters of 
an English mile.^ RaiUy, 

From Culinogro to Usting one five hundred versts wlittlc 
miles. Millmi, Brief Hist, of Afoscooia. 

VEBT.-f* n. s. [vert, French.] 

1. Feii, in the laws ofwjhe forest, signifies every 
thing that grows, and beam’, a green leaf, within 
tlic forest, that may cover and.hide a dder. CtKoei. 

1 find no mention in all the records of Ireland, of a park 
or iVee warren, uotwitbstandiag the great plenty of vert and 
i venison. ^ ^ Sir f. Davies. 

2. In liemldgr, theul'imlour green. 
yiE'BTEBiui-r ae^f ^^fDoui vertebra;, Latin.] Relating 

to tin; jdato of t^.spine. • - - 

: Thwipm^, vertebral, and spjenick arteries are not only 
. varioi(im.X9hto^ed, but here and thera dilated, to moderate 
,'t^ monop of the blood, " j - May on the Creation. 

VdjfK'ifjgBRE. "^1. s. [vei-tebre, Fr. <^ebra, Latin.] A 
joint of the bock. ^ \ . 

The several vertebres. arc to elegantly eompact^ together, 
that they are as strong as if tkey were but one bone. Boy. 
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VJffBT^X. n.s. [Latin.] 

1. Zenith; the point gvcr bead. 

Tbene keqi the verte^it ]^t betwixt the bear 
And ihiniiw aodiack, wmre the planets err, 

A thousat|a^%^d.eeintelbtions roll. ^ Creech. 

2. A top of a mU; ^ top of thing. 

Monntaihs-^especially abound with diflbrent sj^iet of vege¬ 
tables | every tertex or eminence alTording new Kinds. 

Derham, 

VE'RTICAL. at^. {vertical, Ft. from»ert«r.] 

I. Placed in the zenith. 

’Tis raging noon; and veHu^ the ijun 
Darts on the bead direct his forceful rap. Thornton. 

a. Placed in a direction perpendicular to the horizon. 
From these laws, all the rules of bodies ascending or de¬ 
scending in vertical lines may be deduced. Cheyne. 

VEBTiCA'Linr. a. s. [from vetfical.'} Tlie state of 
being in the zenith. 

Unto them the sun is vertical twice a-year; mnKing two 
distinct summers in the different points of the verticalUy, 

Sroum, Vulg. Err. 

Ve'bticai.i.y. adv. [from Wf/Zen/.] In the zonim. 
Although it lie nut vertical unto any part of Asia, yet it 
vertically passeth over Peru and Brasilia, Brown. 

VE'ttTirALNESs.# 11 . s. [from vcrticaL2 Tltc state of 
being vertical. Ash. 

Veiitici'i.i.ate. adj. [from wrticillwn, Latin.] 

VerticiUate plants arc such ns have their flowers 
intennixt with small leaves growing in a kind of 
whirls about the joints of a stalk, as pennyroyal, 
horchouiid, &c. 

Verti'city. n. s. [from w/cx.] The power of turn¬ 
ing; circumvolution; rotiUion. 

Those stars do not peculiarly glance on us, but cany a 
common regard unto all cotuitncs, unto whom their vcrticify 
is also common. • Brown, Vulg. Err. 

We believe the n-rlirily of the needle, without a certificate 
from the days of old. . Glanville. 

Whether they he globules, or whether they have a verlicity 
about their own centers, that produce the idea of whiteness in 
us, the more particles of liglit arc reflected from a body, the 
whiter does the body appear. Locke. 

Ve'eticlf.# h. s. [Lat. wriiculum.'^ An axis; a 
hinge. 

grows our nation to its aenitii: Fame is no friend to 
continuance; the verlkie is ffear, when admiration from 
abroad, and lusuiy at home, threaten our cli.-mge. 

, W^erhoutc, ApoLfor Learning, {1653,) p. 51. 

VEiiTi'’GiNOUS.'f’ adJ. {virtigimsus, Lai\a.2 

1. Turning round; rotatory. 

This vertigiaout iqotiim. gives day and night successively over 
the whole earth, andJdAijl'it habitable all around. B'enlleu. 

2. Middy. 

Iltconstant they are in all their actions, vertiginotts, restless, 

. unapt to rasolve of any business. Burton, Anat. cfMd. p. iti,;. 

I was sicke before of a vertiginout giddiness and irresolution. 

Donne, Eevet. p. 193. 

' These extinguish cand^, mak j the workmen faint and trr- 
tiginout; and, when vaiy great, siiflbcatcs and kills them. 

• - _ Woodward. 

VERTi'oitfousNEsa.# ». s. [from vertiginous.'} Uu- 
steodinces. . 

He that commits saerileg«f,.;is marked* for a verligiHotitne^ 
and changoabTe fortune.* Bp. T^r, Serm, (1)^3.) p. aSS. 

VERTl'GO. n,j. [Latin.] 4 |i^iddinets; a scns»of 
turning in dut head. 

Vertigo u dwapjjinraBce of risible cMects fliat an without 
motion, as if iniy fr||ncd round, attended with a Aar of fell- 
inmud a diniiiniiefright. ' , Huincy, 

The foreruanera^ an apoplexy are dulness, veriigoi, trem- 
blinra. Arhathnot, 

Tnatold vertigo io bis he«A 

never leave him till he’s dead. Swifl. 

VOL, V. 
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Ve'ryaik. 7 «.«. [tmwiiM^ Vr. verbena, Latin.] A 
Ve'evine. 5 plant. 

She night-shade itrows to woA him ifl. 

Therewith the eenwHi, and her dill. 

That hindreth witches of their will. Drayton, 

Some scattirina potdierbs here and there he found. 

Which cultivated with his daily care, « 

And bruis’d with omwin, were his fiugal fore. Dryden. 

Ve'bvain mallaa, v.s. A plant It hath the wnole 
habit of the mail'ow or althaea j'but differs frtm it 
in having<its leaves deeply ^srided. MSler. 

VE'nvEts.-f' n. %. {vervelle, Fr.] Labels tied to a 
hawk. 

Free beauteous slave, thy happy feet 
In silver fetters venailt meet. 

Lovelace, Luc. Potth. The Fakon, p. si. 
VE RY. {veraij, or vrai, French; whence verty 
in ancient English. It has its degrees verier and 
veriest.} 

1. True; real. 

Why do I pit/him. 

That with his very heart despiseth me ? Shakspeare. 

In wry deed, as the Lord liveth. , . r Sam. xxv. 34. 
O that in very deed wc might behold it. Dryden Lee. 

2. Having any qualities,^.commonly badi-in an emi- 
I nent degree; complete; perfret; mere. 

I Those who had drunk of Circe’s cup, were turned into very 
beasts. JSMsrir. 

I There, where very desolation dwells, 

I ■ By grots and caverns shagg’d with hornd shades, 

I ‘ She may pass on. MiUon,Comut. 

j 3. To note things emphatically, or emihently. 

) ’Tis an ill office for a gentleman; 

’ Especially against his ivm friend. JSU^peure, 

] Was not my love 'ii ■ 

I The verier wag o’ the two 1* . Stiitipeare. 

. We can contain ourselves, ' - 

.| Were he the rcriett antick in the world. Wdtupeare. 

, In a seeing age, the very knowledge of fmrmcr times phssM 
but for ignorance in a better dre% South. 

! ^ The pictures of our great gran^othors in queen EDtaUath’s 

) time, are clothed down to the very wrists, and up to the very 
chin. Additon, Onar/iian, 

! 4. Same, emphatically, 
j Women are as roses, whose fair flower, 

firing once display’d, doth fall that very hour. , Siehtpeare. 

fig,' The cocks bi-at the partridge, which (A hearti^bift 

finding these very coc'. cutting one wiother, she eoqffisrted 
herself! . Vmi^e. 

! So cBthoilck a grace is charity, that whatever time U «ie 
I special opportunity of any other Christian grace, that very time 
I is also the special opportunity of charity. SpraL 

I Ve'hy. adv. In u great decree; in an emineet de- 

I Ihe Greek orator was so very famous for this, that hi| an- 
t^onist reading over the oration which had procured his ba¬ 
nishment, askim them. If they were so raudh afiected by the 
bare reading of it, how much more tiiey would Aave been 
alarmed, had they heard him ? '* f Additon. 

Tlut bold challenge was thought very strange. ' LetBe, 

To VE'SICATE. u. «. {vesica, Lat] 'mnster. 

Celsus proposes, that in all these internal woniidt, the ex- 
' gcwiil parts be veticated, to make more powerfutrcvultion from 
, V, , Witenutn, Surgery. 

I saw.,, the cuticular vciicated, gnd shining with a burning 

JViteman. 

VESICA Tiowrip. s.'tiriwn vesicdfe.l Blistering; sepa¬ 
ration raf^catiefe. ^ ' 

1 appli^sbmtfvinegar prepared vrith litiurgc, defending the 
t'erintiton witit plec^dtS. » - . IVieeman. 

Vesi'catory.'I' «. s. [»ri/cflforiw«, t^hnicaFLatin.] 

A Uiatering medicine. Btdlokar. 

u. & {vesicula, Latin.] A small cuticles filled 
iuflatod. 

£ C 
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Nokh the humour contained in smaller veint, Imt in a verivle, 
or little bladder. Brown, Vuig.^£rr. 

The lunn are made of such mr-pipcs and voider inter- 
.: woven wim blood-veetels,, to purify, ferment or suppfy the 
sanmuneous mass with nitrb-aenal particles. Bay, 

VsarcvLAn. adf. [from vesiam, Lat] Hollow; full 
of small interstices. 

A muscle is a bundle of voumlar threacb, or of solid fila¬ 
ments, involved in onccoroi^n membrane. Cheyne. 

VJS'SPEJt. n. s.'XLatiii .3 The evening star t the 
evening. ■' ^ v 

These signs arc black toper’s pageants^ ' Shakrpeare. 
\E'sPKm. n. s. [without the singular, from vesperm, 
I^tin.] The evening service of the Kdniish 
church. 

Ve'spketine.'^ adi, \vesperlvm, Latin.] Happen¬ 
ing or coming in tiic evening ; pertaining to the 
evening. ' I 

The stars, tfieir matutinc and vespertine motions, rise iiiul 
. fidl. Sir T. Herbert, Trttv. p. 1*7. 

VE'SSEL.'f* n, s. [vaisselle, Fr. vas, Lat.] 

1. Anything ||^ whicli liquids, or other tilings, arc 

i 

For Banquo’s issue have I fill’d my mind : I 

Tut rancours in the vessel of my peace, j 

Only for them. ShoJcspearc, Machet/t. 

.If you have two vessels to fdl, and you empty one to fill the 
other, there still remains one vessel cniply. Burnet. 

2. The containing parts of an animal body. 

Of, these elements are constituted the smallest fibres; bf 
tlufse fibrm tMl'4Snnc7/pof those vmefs the organs of the body. 

Ariuf/imit on Aliments. 
Another cause of, a Wasting ulcer in the lungs, is, the diW' 
b veitef,’whence the blood issues into the cavities 
Biidmtersticcs of the lungs, and is thence expectorated by a 
cough. Blaekmorr. 

3. Any, Vehicle in which men or goods arc curried on . 
the Water, [vaissettu, Fr. phaselus, Lat.] 

The sous and nephewMif N'oah, who peopled the isles, bad 
wssds to transport themselves. lia/eg/i, Ess. 

Hie Pboenicuns first invented open vessels, and the Egyptians | 
sliijM with decks. _ llvylnt. | 

The vessel is represented as straiideil. The figure iierure it 
seeuit to lift it ofi’ the shallows. AMtson ou Meitnls. 

From storms of rage, and dangerous rocks of pride, 

Let thy strong bapd this little vessel guide; 

It wan thy hand thm made it: tliroiigii tlic tide 
Impetuous of itiis life, let thy cutninand 
'Direct mj' course, and bring uic safe to land. Prior. 

Now secure the painted vessel glides; 

The siimbeains trembling on the floating tidi“. Pope. 

4. Any capacity; any thing containing 

I have my fill * 

Of kiiowiedgei' what t^-vmc/ can contain. Afilton. 

5. Half a quarter ofa sheet of paper, [pcrlnips from 

the Latin, jftincictdus, or Jusciolu, (piasi tmssMla, 

Lemtj^.] ^ 

6. [In tbeddgy.] One relating to God’s household. 

' If the tigid doctrines be found apt to cool all those men’s 
love of God, who have not the confidence to lielieve them¬ 
selves of tliq number of the few cliosen vessels, and to beget 
secunfy and presumption in others who have conquered thase 
dblUiillties. % pk Uspiunond. 

Zi^lS'sSEt. v.a. [froiQ the lions.] To put into A 
'^sfiel; to barrel. « 

' ' Take earth, and vessd itt and tlsSt set tfie seqd. Bacon. 
yB^fisBa'S. n. s. A kind of cloth conunonly made in 
" Soffit. Bailey. 

Vii-BSidhos. n,s: [among hoi-scnien.] A windgiul, 

(nr mR awilUmori ' ihe inude and outside of a 
hdrM’sino^. JOief. 

VEST. ». s. [wrrfts, i^atin.] An outer garment. 
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Over his lucid arms 

A military vest of purple flow'd. Milton, P. L. 

When the queen in royal habit’s drest. 

Old mystick emblems grace th' imperial vot. Smith. 

To Vest. o. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To dress; to deck; to enrobe. 

The verdant fields with those of heav'n may ne, 

With ether vested, and a purple sky. Hryden. 

Light 1 Nature’s resplendent robe; 

Without whose vesting beauty all were wrapt 
li^loom. Thomson. 

2 . Tb dress in a long garment. 

Just Simeon, and pro[%etity Anna,— spake. 

Before the altar and the vested priest. MUUm, P. R. 

3. To make po.ssps8ur of; to invest with it has wif/i 
before the thing possessed. 

To settle men’s con^icuces, ’tis necessary that they know 
the person, who by right is vested wUh power over them. 

Locke. 

Hud I been vested with the monarch’s power. 

Thou must have sigh’d, unlucky youth ! in vain. Prior. 

4. To place in possession: with in before the possessor. 
The militia their coinmissioaers positively required to be 

eiitircly vested in the parliament. Clarendon, 

Empire and dominion was vested in him, for the good and 
behoof of others. Locke. 

Ve'stal. ti.s. [yestalis, Lat.] A virgin consecrated 
to h-sta ; a finrc virgin. 

Woincn arc not 

111 their lie^t fortunes strung; but want will perjure 
The ne’cr-iniich’d m-slal. Shaksjieare, 

How happy is the blameless vestal's lot ? 

Hie world fbrgettiiig, by the world forgot. Pope, 

Ve'stai,. aflj. Itestalis, Latin.] Denoting pure vir- 
, ginity. ‘ 

Her vestal livery is but sick and green, 

And none but luuis do wear it., Shed-spearc. 

VE'sTfBOi.K.'f* «. s. [ycstibuluw, Latin.] The porch 
or fii-st eiitruiicc cd a lioiinC. 

. l.uokiiig upon knowledge to puss into the mansions of the 
mind tliroiigit language, they were careful not to ofleiul in the 
vestibule, Harris, Phitdog, Jik/, 

That part of the Odyssey, in which Ulysses’s descent into 
hell, and the vestibule of Eitbtis, are described. 

IVarlou, Hist. E. P. ii. 84. 

V'o Ve'stigate.* r. ff. [m*g'Oj Lat.] To trace. Ob¬ 
solete. It is in tlic ihid vocabulary of Cockerain. 
We now say invcsligate. ,. 

Ve'stige. n. s. Ivesligitm, Latin.] Footstep ; mark 
left behind in passing. -A. 

The truth passes so slightly througti men’s imaginations, 
that they must use great subtiltyj|u.#ack its vestiges. Harvey. 
Vii'sTMKNT. n.s. [ws/«me«li«mSlfr:Latin.] Garmthit; 
part of dress. 

Were it jidt better that the love which men bear unto God, 
should make the least things that are employed in his service 
amiable, than that their over-scrupulous dislike of so mean a 
thing as a vestment, should troiii t$a.ve(y service of God with¬ 
draw their hearts and affectidms. . Hooker. 

Heaven then would seem thy image, gud reflect 
Those sabic vestments, and that bright aspect, Walter. 

The senintors could nut give vestments suitable to the quality 
of the persons represented. Hryden . 

I VE'sTHY.'f” n.s. {yest'^re, Fr. vetdiarium^ Lat vestiary, 
old Eifg. Pf. Farv.] 

I. A room appei^trt to the church, in which the 
sacerdotal garmtmts and coiiswrated things arc 
reposited. 

He said unto him that was over the vedh/, Bring forth vest¬ 
ments. % Mings, %. t%. 

Bold Amycus, from the robb’d vestry brings 
The chaflees of heav’n; and holy things • 

or precious weight. Hryden. 
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2. A parochial assembly commonly convened in the 
vestry. 

They create new senator*, veilry elder*, widiout any com¬ 
mandment of the word. fVMle. 

The coramon-coandl are chosen every year, *o many for 
every parish, by the veitry, and common convention of the 
pe<mle of that parish. iMarendm. 

Go with me where paltry constables will not summon n* to 
vetlfiei. Bhunt to Pope. 

V f/stohe. w. s. Ivesturc, old Fr. vcslura, Itnlioii.] 

1. Garment; robe. 

Her breast* half bid, anH half were laid to show; 

Her endous vetture greedy sight reiielling^ Faitfax. 

What, weep you when yon but behold 
Our Ciesar’h veeture wonniled. Shaktpettre, Jul. Cees. 

To bear ray lady’s trnin, lest the base earth 
Should from her vesture chance to steal a kiss. Shakspeare. 

Here ruddy brass, and gofd refulgent blaz’d ; 

There poli8h*d chests embroider’d vestures grac’d. Pope. 

2 . Dress; habit; external form. 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou bebold’st. 

But in bis motion like an aiigcl sings. 

But this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grosly close us in, wc cannot hear it. Shakspeare. 

Hocks, precipices, and pulls, npparel’d with a vesture of 
plants, would resemble inoimtaiiis and vallies. HetUley. 

VETCH, n. .V. [i<icia, Latin.] A plant with a papi¬ 
lionaceous flower, produein^r a lefriuiie. 

Whore vetches, pulse, ami tares hare stood. 

And stalks of lii[iiucs grew. Dryden. 

An crvuui is a sort of vcltdi, or small pcu. ' Arbtdhsioi. 

Ve'tchv. adj. [from x'Hch.'] Made of vetches; abound¬ 
ing ill vetches; consisting of vetch or jicasc-straw. 

If to my cottage thou wilt resort, 

There inay’st thou ligge in a vefchi/ bed. 

Till fairer fortime shew forth his head. Spenser, Shep. Cal. 

A’e'teran. w. a. {xvlcramix, Tmlin.] An old soldier ; 
a man long practised in any thing. 

The Arinus, for the creJit of tlicir faction, took the eldest, 
the best cxpcriL'iiced, the iiiu.it wary, and the longest practised 
vetr.-ans they had aiiiongit fhciii. Hooker, 

If king Charles 11 - had iiiatle war upon France, he might 
have conquered it by the many veteran'^, which had been 
inured to service in the civil wars. Adclisoi,. 

Enngns that pierc’d the foe’s remotest linos, 

The hardy veteran with tears resigns. .Iddho;!. 

Wc were forced to uncover, or be regarded as retcrans in 
the beau tiionde. Addison. 

Ve'te'han. udj. Long practised in war: long ex¬ 
perienced. 

I'hore was a mighty^^ong army of land-forces, to the 
numlter of fifty thousaOSl^tterRK soldiers. Ba. on. 

1 he Ihitish youth Inwi Jmil thy wise rommand; 

Thy temper’d ardour, and thy veteran skill. Thomson. 

VeteRina'rian. n.s. [wf<';7«a/7//s, l.at.] „Onc skilled 
in the diseases of ctiUlc. 

That a horse has no gall, is not only swallowed by common 
furriers, but also recetvedihy g^od rcferinanans, and some who 
have laudably discoursed upon hoiscs. Brown. 

Vij'TEHiNAtty.# adj, ^veletinarius, Lat.] Pertaining 
id farriory, and to science in the diseases of cattle. 

A'kto'st.# aty. Lat.]Old; ancient. Not 

ill use. j _ Cockeram. 

To VEX.*!* V. a. [ve.vo, Latin.]; 

I. To plague;. tO'torment; to 

Do you think 

'Tite king will suiibr but the littlc.flnger . 

Of this msm to be vex’d. sHuikspcare, Hen. VIII. 

Do poor Tom some charity, whom the nml fiend vexes. 

Shakspeare, K. Jawr. 

When she pressed him duly, so that liis soul was nexed unto 
death, he told her all his heart. Judges, xvi. i«. 
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Still nay the doe flie wand’rii^ troops conitrain 
or airy ghosts, and vex the guilty train. Hrydcn, 

You are the cause of all my care: 

Ytnr eyes ten thousand dangers dart; 

Ten thousand torments vex niy heart; 

I love, and I despair. Prior. 


2. To disturb; to disquiet. 

Alack, ’tis he;'why, he was met even now. 

As mad as tlic vext sea; nnglrig aloud. Shakspeare. 

'Winds — rush’d abroad 
From the |mir hinges of the worldi and fell 
On the ve'^d wild^ness. Milton, P, B. 

Rang’d on the banks beneath our equal oars, 

Wliitc curl the waves, and the ve:dd ocean roars. Pope. 

3. To trouble with slight provocations. 

4. To stretch as by hooks. 

Some English wool, vex'd in (, Belgian loom. 

And into cloth of spungy Roftnciis made. Ihrydcn, Ann, Mir. 

To Vex.'{- r>. n. To fret; to lie on tenters; to be 


uneasy. 

Ulysses gurc good care, and fed 
Anil (Irunkc his wine, and text, and ravished 
His food for mere vexation. Chapman. 

We re.v, and complain, and . betray u m%hty impotence oV 
nature; u e set no bimnds to our grief. 

> KilHngbeck, Serm, p. 193. 

\'kxa TioN. M. s. [from vex.^ 

I. The act of troubling. 

O that husband, r 

My supreme crown of grief, and those repeated vexations 
of it ! Shakspeare, Cymb. 

1. Tile stale of being troubled;« unet^ess; sorrow. 

Vexation almost stops my breath. 

That sunder’d friends greet in the hour of death. S^tdssjwarc, 

Passions too violent, instead of heigbtctung opr-.^«Murcs, 
afibrd us nothing but vexttlion and pain. Temple. 

3. The cause of trouble or uneasincTis. 

■Your chili.li^n were veration to your youtli; 

But mini; sli.ili be a comfort to your age. Shakspeare. 

4. All act oi' liarnssing by hi>^ 

Albeit the party pneved thereby, may have some reason to 
complain of an untrue charge, yet may he not well call it an 
unjust eexidioH. Bacon. 

5. A slight teasing trouble. 

^'ENA'•rlons. adj. [from vc.i'aliun.'] 

iis Afliictivc; truul)lc.«oiifc ; e:iiisiug trouble. 

Consiiler him maint.miing his usurped title, by continual 
vexatious wars against the kings of Judah. South. 

Vexatious thought still foiincl my flying mind, 

Vor iKiiiud by limits, nor to place copfin’d; 
llimuted my nights, imd temfy’d iiiy days; 

Stalk’d through iiiv gardens, and pursu’d niy ways; 

\nr shut iiroin artful buw’r, iior lost in wimU|% maze. Prior, 

2. Full of trouble; full of uneatancHis. 

He lends a vexatious life, who in his noblest actions is so 
gored with scruples, that he dares not make 'a step without tlie 
authority of another. * Digby. 

3. Tensing; slightly troublcsomA 

VexaViously.'i' adv. [from vexatious.'} Trouble- 

somely; uneasily. 

As to our neighbour and rival, France, I shall formally prove 
it, that her subjects piw more than England, on a coiuimtation 
of the wealth df both^urties; that her tax(‘.s arc more vexa- 
tioudy collected. 

• Burke, Obs. on the State of the Fation, (ijby.) 

VKXA'TioujiNEss. M, s. [from vexaliotis.'i Trouble- 

sumeneaa; uneaUiicsii. 

VE'xER.i- It, Ss! [from vcx,'\ One who vexes. 

.Htd,iet. 


I VE'xiJJGLr,# adv.' [from To vex.] So as to vex, 
' V plague, or disturb. 

I •' It is the same poverty which makes men or write 

1 smuttily, that forces them to talk vexingly. Tatter, No. 869. 
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U'ouLY. adio, [{rom vgfy.'] Filthih; wiA dc!ornuty; 

in snch a manner m to raise didike. 

U'pi,iNES8. n.«. Cfrom * 

1 . Deformitv; contrariety to beauty. 

All that else seem’d fiur and fredi in sight. 

Was turned now to dreadful ug/mm, ^aetuer. 

She takes her -topicfcs from the ailrantages of old age and 
tigkiieis, Drj/ifn. 

2 . Turpitude; loathsomeness; moral:d^ravitjb 
Hietr dull ribaldry cannot but be veiy nauseous and offen- 

ahre to any one, who does not, for the sakemf die sin itself, 
pvdon the of its circumstances. South. 

U'GLY.'f* tUfj. [This word was anciently written 
ougUft whence Mr. Dyer ingeniously deduces it 
from mphliket di^t is, like an ouph^ df^ or goblin. 
In Saxon 'o;a is terrour; and in Gothick qg^an is 
to fear. Dr. Johnson.The word, no doubt, k 
from the Goth, agan, to Tear; oga, Icel. the same; 
whence ugg, uggir, horrour, fear; and thus, in old 
English, tiggyll, ugglp, horribilis.” Prompt. 
Parv. We had sncicntly also the verb “ ugglyn, 
horreo.” Ibid.]} Deform^; ofrbnsive to the sight; 
contrary to beautiful; hateful. 

If Cassio do remain. 

He hath a daily beanty in his life, 

Hiat makes me ugly- Shahtpeoir. 

O, I have pass’d a miserable night. 

So full of ugly sights, of ghastly dreams. Shakspeare. 

To the end that they, desiring food, m^ht, for the ugly sight 
of tife beasts sei^t among them, loath even that which they must 
needs desire. fVitd. xvL 3. 

Was this the cottage, and the safe abode 
Th^trSld’st me of? What grim aspects are these, 

ThM ag/yheaded monsters ?. SlUlon, Cmnui, 

Vi'aoe.* See Voyage. 

VrAl<. fr. s. [pifthitj, Gr,] A small bottle. 

You Gods! look down 

• And from your sacred tdifr pour your grace 

Upon my daughter’s bead. _ Shaktpcarc. 

Take thou this vial, being then in bed, 

And this distilled liquor drink thou off Shaktpeare. 

Another lamp burnt in an old marble sepulchre lielunging 
to some of the antient Romans, inclosed in a glass aid/. 

WUlAnt. 

I placed a thiii via/, well stopped up, within the smoke of 
the.v^iour, but nothing followed. AdtUton. 

Cliemical waters, that are each transparent, when separate, 
ferment into a thick troubled liquor, when mixed in the same 
fiial, Addimn. 

To Vi'al. V. a. To enclose in a vial. 

This she with precious vio/’rf liquors licrn.-; 

For which the shepherds at their festivals 

Carol her goodness lou^n rustick lays. Milton, Comus. 

Vi'and. «. $• IpiandCi Fr. vivanda., Ital.] Food; meat 
dressed. 

The belly only like a gulf remain’d, 

1’ th’ midst of the body idle and unactive. 

Still cupboarding the viand,, Shahipeare. 

No matter, since 

They’ve left their viatuhi behind, for we have stomachs. 

Wilt please you taste of what is here? Shaktpearc. 

These are not fruits forbidden; nofinterdict 
Defends the touching of these vitmds pure; 

Ylieir taste no knowledge works, atleast of evil. 

. Milton, P. L. 

Front some sorts of food'lest pleasant to^ the taste, persons in 
health, and is no necessity of utdng such wnds, had better to 

abstaid. . -. . . 

Ute tables in fair order ^reod; 

‘ Fioadt of various kinds alhirq the tast^ 

(HchcMC^sort nidsavodr; rich repast! Pope, 

-Vi'ary.* IwraiSs Lat.] Happening in ways 
or roads. Not in use. i> 
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In Beasts, in Inrdi, in dreams, and all eiery omens, they are 
only conjectural inteiprctations of dim>cyed man; full of doubt, 
full of decrit. Fettham, Rn. L 96. 

VlA!TICyM.^ n.s. [Latin.] 

1. Provision for a journey. 

And sith thy pilgrimage is almost past, 

Hiou nerifst the lesse vui/tcum for it. 

Daviti, iVift Pdgrim, sign. 8.4. b. 

2. The last rites used to prepare the passing soul for 
its dqiarture. 

It is rather a spiritual medicine, a good viatfeum, a standing 
sacrament, for t kc iplief, the asairancc, the safe conduct, of 
departing souls. KUlingbeck, Serm. p.313. 

To VrBRATE.^u. a. [vibro, Lat.] 

1. To brandish; to move to and fro with quick 
motion. 

2. To make to quiver. 

Breath vocalized, that is, mbrated or undulateil, may dif* 
fercntly affect the lips, and impress a swift tremulous motion, 
which breath passing smooth doth not. Holder. 

To Vj'buate. V. n. 

1. To play up and down, or to and fro. 

The air, compressed by the Tali and weight of the quicksilver, 
would repel it a little upwards, and moke it vSmte a little up 
and down. Boylr. 

Do not all fixed bodies,, when heated bej'ond a certain dc. 
grec, emit light, and shine? And is not’this emission per* 
formed by the vibrating motiuiis of tlicir parts? Newton. 

2. To quiver. 

The whis]>er'that to greatness still too near. 

Perhaps, yet vibratei on his sovereign’s ear. Pope. 

Vjbua'tion. n. s. [vibro, Lat.] The net of moving, 
or state of being moved with quick reciprocations, 
or returns; tlic net of quivering. 

It sparkled like the coal upon the oltiir, with the fervours of 
piety, the heats of devotion, and tiie sallies and vibratiom of an 
harmless activity. South. 

Do not the rays of light, in falling upon the bottom of the 
eye, excite vidrationt in the tunica retina? Which vibratium 
lieing propagated along the solid fibres of the optick nerves 
into the brain, cause the sense of seeing. Newton. 

Mild r^rationx soothe the purled soul. 

New to the dawning of celestial day. Thonuon. 

Vj'BnAT'ivE.# ad;, [from vibratv.'\ That vibrates. 

Heat is only an accident of light,, occasioned by the rays 
putting a fine] subtile, ethereal lue^m, which pervades all 
bodies, into a vibrativc motion^ which^ves us tbai sensation. 

Newton, 

Vibba'tiuncle.* «. s. „ 

Seusary vibrations, by Jicing often repeated, 
beget in tiie medullary stdrita^icc of the brain, a 
disposition to dimiroitlvc viWdlions, which may be 

>' also called 'mbratiundn and miniatures correspond- 
ing to themselves res|>ectively. Chambers, 

The pulse would continue to beat, the lungs to [day, the 
animal secretions to be carried OOr^tho vihratiunclet to traverse 
to and fro, Search,'FreeunB, ^e. (1763,) p. 177. 

Vi'bratorv.# ttdj. [from vibrate.2 Vibrating; causing 
to v^yrntc^ 

Siippoij that to this oil or water were added a certain 
quantity of n s|icciGck .wlt, which hod a powmr of putting the 
nervous pspUlte of tlie tongue into a gentle wbrtdory tnotion ; 
as suppose sugar dissolved into it. The smoothness of the 
oil, and tbp l^wevoFthe salt, cause the sense we call 

sweetness. Burke o« the Subl, pad AsaiA.P.iv. $ 21. 

yrCAR. n. s. \vicarmi Lat.] 

I. The inciiinbmt of an appropriated or impropriated 
benefice. 

Procure the vicar 

To slay for me at church, ’twist twelve and one. 

To pve our hearts united ceremony. Shdupeare, 
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Youn is the prize: * 

The wear my defeat, ead all the village see. 

A landed youth, whom hia mother would never aufer to 
look into a book for fear of apoiling hia eyea, upon hearing the 
clergy decried, what n contempt must he entertain, not only 
for fis wear at home, but for the whole order. Siv^, 

2. Olio who perforins the functions of another; a 
Bubatitule. 

An archbiahop may not only excommunicate and intcniict 
hia auSragniiB, but hia »fc«r.general may do the aame. Ayl^e. 

Vi'cARAGE. n, s. [from wean] The bcnchce of a 
vicar. ' ‘ 

Tliia gentleman lived in his vicarage to a good old age, and 
having never dewrted hia flock, died vicar of Bray. Sw'i/l, 

Vjoa'rial.* adj. [from vtcar.^ 

1. Belonging to n vicar. 

Wood is ill some countries a rectorial, and in some a vicarial 
tithe. Blackttone, 

2. \_mrarim, Lnt.] Vicarious. 

All derived and mcarial power shall be donc_ away, as no 
further necessary. BlackwaU, Sacr. Class, ii. Pref. xxix. 

That delegated vicarial sceptre of righteousness. 

Wfsl OH the Resurrection, p. 275. 

Vjca'riate.* n. s. [from vicarious.'] Delegated office 
or power. 

Shall we think -that pretended spiritual dhinity to be of 
God, (or, as it ralletk itself, the ticariule of Christ,) who said 
his kingdom was not of this world, and whose successors 
gloried ill poverlv and martyrdom ; whereas this [the church 
of Rome] aboiindcth in riches and exterior power above any 
thuig now extant in the Cliristian world ? 

hd. Xorth, Light, ij-c. (lASz,) p. 22. 

Vica'biatk.# adj. Having a delegated power as 
vicar. 

We thought it convenient that you should he held up by 
the vicariate authority of our see. Bairom, IVorhs, i. 261. 

Vica'rioi’.s. adj. [vicarius, Latin.] Deputed; dele¬ 
gated ; acting in tbi' place of another. 

The soul in the body is but a siihordiiiatc efficient, and oira- 
ri.'tu and instrumental in the liuiids of the Almighty, being but 
his suhstiinte in this regiment of the body. /fa/r. 

What ran he mure unnatural, than fur a man to reb,.l against 
the vicarinuy posver of f»od in his soul ? Karris. 

A'ica'riously.* adv. Iftoin vicarious.] in the place 
of anollicr. 

They, who do not. love religion, hate it. The reliela to 
God perfectly abhor the ouAur of their being. They hate 
him with nil their h$art, with all their mind, with all their 
soul, and with all theilr.strength.” lie never presents himself 
to their thoughts, but .tp rornacc and alarm them, llicy 
cannot strike the sipl sOWt of heaven, but they arc able to 
raise a smouldering smtAc that obsciiriis him from their own 
eyes, Not being able to revenge themselves on .God, they 
have a delight m vicariously defacing, degrading, torturing, 
and tearing in pieces, his image in man. 

Burke, Lett, on a Rcgiciile Peace. 

Vy'cABSHiP.’f* 71. s. [from acar.] Tlie office of si 
vicar. 

Hie see of Jerusalem was the mother of all churches, 
wherein St. Peter himself did at first reside^ exercising bis 
vicarikip. Barrow 011 the Pope’s .Suprenuicy. 

There is in my choir one Mr. Lamb; he hath at present but 
half a vicarsSip. Swijt to Pape. 

VICE.'f' n. s. [vititaUi Lat.] 

I. The course of action opposite to virtue; depravity 
of manners; inordinate ufe. 

No spirit more gross to love 

Vice for itself. MUfon, P. L. 

The foundation of error will lie in wrong measures of 
probability; as the foundation of wee In wrong measures of 
coed. Locke. 
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2. A fruit,• ail oflfence. It is generally used for an 
habitual fault, not for a single imorpiity. 

No wee, so simple, bnt auumes 
8 omc mark of virtue on its-outward parts. ' Sk^espeare. 

Yet my poor countiy • 

Shall have more vices than it baa before; 

More suffer by him that shall succeed. Skakspeare. 

Where the excess and defect do make vices, or such things 
as ought not to be, there the mediocrity must denote some¬ 
thing that ought to be, and consequently must be a virtue. 

Wilkins. 

Ungovcrii’c^ppetitc, a brutish vice. Mitton, P.L, 

I cannot bmine him for inveighing so sharply against the 
vices of the clcigy in liis age. Dryden. 

Proud views and vain desires in our worldly employment«, 
lire as truly vices and corruptions, as hypocrisy in prayer, or 
vanity in alms. Law. 

3. Faulty or noxious excess. 

n Or, when the latent vice is cur’d by fire, 

Rcduudniit humours l^-thc pores expire. Dryden, Georg, i. 

4. The fool of the old shows and moralities. 

T’ll he with you again 
ill a trice, like to the old vice. 

Your need to sustain; 

AVho witii (lugger of lath, in his rage nnddiis wrath. 

Cries, ah, ha! to the devil. Shakspewre. 

His face made of brass, like a vice in a .game. Tuner. 

1 reiiiemher of old the fool, that made the all sport in the 
play, was called the vice. 

Bp. Halt, Serm. lufore X. Jaiues, (iu 1624,) p. 7. 

5. \vijs, Dutch; from r/jzrti, to screw*up.] A kind 
of small iron press^ with scrow.s, used by work- 
iiien. 

Me fuuiul that marbles taught him percussion; bottle-screws 
the vice; whirligigs, the axis in peritrochio. > 

Atiulknol, Rkd Pope. 

6. Gripe; grasp. 

■ If 1 but fist him once; if he come but within iny vice. 

Shytsjicarc. 

7. [wVc;, Latin.] It is used in composition for one, 
(jui vkcni ficrit, who performs, in his stead, tlie 
office of u siiperiour, or who has the second rank 
in command: as, a viceroy, vicechancdlor. 

To Vice. v. a. [from the noun.] To draw by a kind 
of violence. 

With all confid'-nec he swears. 

As be bad seen’t or been an instrument 

To vice you to’t, that } ou have touch’d his queen 

Forhiddcnly. Skakspeare, IPiiil. Tale. 

VICEA'DMIIIAL. «. s. [nirr and admiral.] 

1. The second commander of a fleet. 

The foremost of the fleet was tbifadinir.il: the re-iradmiral 
was ('ara .Mahonietes, an urch-pirat6. The riccadmirat, in the 
middle of the fleet with a great squadron of gullies, struck sail 
directly. Kneltes. 

2. A uav.^! officer of the second rank. 

Vicea'dmiraltv. w. s. [from viceadmiral.] The office 
of a viceadniiral. 

The wccadmiraliy is exercised by Mr. Trevonion. Carew, 

V'icea'cent. m. s. [vice and flgewL] One who acts in 
the place of another. 

A vassal Satan hath made his viceagent, to cross whatever 
the faithful ought to do. < Hooker. 

Vickcha'nceu.or.'I* n. s.^ [vicecancellarius, Latin.] 
The second magistrate of the universities. 

The dean, for asserting the rights of jiis majesty and uni¬ 
versity in his station of vioechaHcetlor, being made a prisoner; 
he undertook tlie entire mani^’iuent of all affairs. 

Keie, lAfs of Hammond. 
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Vi'cKD.fl<&’.tfromw«.] Vitioas;eomipt. Not used. 

Be as a pbnetaij plague, when Jove 
Wm o’er some higlMiic’J aty hang hw poison 
lathe sick air. SUtpeare. 

Viceoe'bency. n. $. [from vicegermt.'l The office of 
avicMerent; lieutenancy; deputed po>«.'er. 

The authority of conscience stands founded upon its 
gerewy and deputation under God. Soutii. 

VICEGE'EENT. n..s. [wcm gerens, Lat.^ A lieu- 
tenant; one who i» intrusted with the power of the 
Bupertour, by whom he is deputed. * 

Ail precepts coacerning kings are comprehended in these; 
remember tnou art a man; remember thou art God’s weg^ent. 

juacon. 

fimploy if in unfeiglfed piety towards God ; in unslmken 
duty to his vicegtftfU ; in hearty obedience to his churen. 

Great father of tlm gods, wUen for our crimes f 

Thon send’st somemeavy judgement on the limes; 

Some tyrant k»|, the terrour of his age, 

The type end true wcegerenl of thy rage, 

Thus punUlu . JJnaen. 

Vicese'hent. a/fj- [^t^cegerens, Latin.] Having a 
delegated powef; acting by substitiiliou. 

,tWlwm send I to judge thee ? Whom but tliee, 

»'ic«ere»/son! To tlicc I have iRinsferr’il , 

All judgement, whether in heaven, or cartli, or hcU. ^ ^ 

Vi'cENAHY. tub. \vicenarius, Latiu .3 Bulongiiig to 
twenty. * 

VrCEROY. «. s. [viceroh French.] He who governs 
in place of the king with regal authori^. 

shj kt, for,l«cre of the rest unvanquish’d, 

Det« so much from that prwogative, s 

As to be oall’d but oiwrnji of the whole r Shaksjiearr. 

Mendoza, weirtw of Peru, was wont to sav, that the go- 
venffoeDf qf Peru was the best place the King ot Spam gave, 
savill'lftat it was somewhat too near Madrid. Baaw. 

We arc so far from having a king, that even tin ri«rny is 
generally absunt four fifths ol his time. ^ ^ >•'!/• 

ViCEBo'yALTY. ». s. [from vicer(^.'] Hignily of a 

Tbese^ pin-ts furnish out mcernpaHies for the grandee'; but 
jn war are invinnbrances to the kingdom. ^ Addison. 

Vi^cERoifSHiP.# »• s> [from werroy.] Ofiico of a 

The ^racen calioh coininnndetl inEgypt; under whom, iwo 
great lords fell out about the sultanie or eirarojMV' 

J-W/ff, IMy War, p. 89. 

Vl'cETv. »/. s. [t>l' this wonl 1 knoy not well the 
meaning or original: a «ttv thing ia now culled in 
vulgar language, pouil from tlie French pmtii 
devise, or point de vide whence the barbarous word 
vice^ may he derived.] Nicety; cxactiiets. A 

word not wsed. 

Here is to the fruit of Pum, 

Grafred upon Stub liis stem; 

With tl»e peakish nieety. 

And old Shwewood’s vicety. 

Vi'ciNAOE.'t «. i- Iviehiia, Latin; voisinage, French; 
as our word waa formerly written, and also void-., 
mge, as wejl as vicituige.-} Neighbourhood; places 

*fi3s a town of great 'i*rength, Md by reason of its 
MMxwe to the Persian dominions usually made the place ot 

T as K“p. X 

b^ilt in the wiiiiMge of this holy place, 
j Bm. 1.415. 


S.Jvnsmt, Underwootit. 
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In many places the patrons endowed the churches but built 
not the edince; leaving that to be done by the priest out of 
the oblations and contnbutkms of the Christians of the nci- 
nage. Wharton md Stanhope, Def. q/* Plur. p. 83. 

Vici'NAL.’f*'? a# [t»«ft««, Latin.] Near; neigh- 

Vici'ne. 3 bouring. 

Opening other vidne passes might obliterate any track; 
as the maung of one hole in the yielding mud, defaces the 
print of another near it. Glannl/e. 

The vallum or ridged bank, seemingly a vicinal way, if not 
a rampart. Warton, Hitt, cf Biddinglon, p.5j. 

Vici'nity. b. s. [«idma, Latin.] 

I. Nearness; state of being near. 

The position of things is such, that there is a virim/y be¬ 
tween agcuu and patients, that tlie one incessantly uivadCs the 
other. JAde. 

The abundance and vicinity of country seats. Sinifl. 

a. Neighbourhood. 

Gravity alone must have carried them downwards to the 
vicinity of the sun. _ Bentley. 

11 c shall find out and recall the wandering particles home, 
and fix .tlieiu in their old vicinity. liogt r.s. 

Vi'cious. ad/, [from vice.'] Sec Vitioub. Devoted 
tv vice. Not addicted Ui virtue. 

He heard this heavy curse. 

Servants of servants, on his eit ioMs race. Milton, F, L. 

Vi'ciousi.v.* ttdv, [frcyA vicious.] Corriijilly; sin¬ 
fully. 

Perversity of will, immoral and sinful enormities, walk will) 
Adrastc and Ncnicj.s at iheir backs, pursue us into judge¬ 
ment, and leave us vkiomly miserable. Jiroton, Vhr. Mor. i. iS. 

VjfciousNES i.# n. s. [from vicious.] Corruptness. 
Sec VlTlOUSNESS. 

.Vld'SSrJ'UDE. w. A-. Ivicissitudo, Latin.] 

1. Regular change; return of the same tilings in the 

same siicccssion. 

It imAes throtigli licuveii 

Grntcfiil vk'usiliide, like day and night. MUlon, V. I.. 

The rays of light arc alternately disposed to be reflected or 
refracted for many vicissitudes. Newton. 

This succession of thingF upon the earth, is the result of 
the vwhaludt; of seasons, and is as coustant as is the cause of 
tliat victssilude, tlie .sun’s declination. Woodward. 

2 . lievt^utiou; change. 

During the course of the war, did tlic vieutilndes of good 
and bad fortune affect us with liumijihly pr thankfulness. 

Aiteriuri/. 

Verse sweetens toil, howeyt* nide] 0 S sound. 

All at her work the village maiden snjpi; 

Nor as she turns the giddy wheel gKsind, 

Kevolves tlie sad viristiliule of things.^ Ojfurd. 

VicissiTu'niNARy.* a^. [i^j^/«do, vidmtudinis, 
Lat.] *.llugiilarly changing. * 

We say, the elements of man are misery and happiness, as 
though he had an ^iial proportion of both; and the dajit of 
man vuisdtudinary, tis tliou^ he had us many good days as ill. 

' Donne, Devot. p, 313. 

Vjco'ntie*. adj. In law vicotdicl rents are certain 
farms, for wliich the sherifl' pays a rent to the k!n||;, 
and makoBawfint profit hh can of them. Viconttel 
writs arc such writs as arc triable in the epemty 
court, before tlio.8heriff. ■ Bailey. 

VI'CTIM. ». s. [luV/tma, Latin.] , . , . ■ 

1. A sacrificesometliing «hun for a 8acrifiG&-' 

All tliat were authors of so black a deed, 

Be sacrific’d as viclimt to his ghost. Denhant. 

And on the victim pour the ruddy wine. Dryden. 

Clitumnns’ waves, for triumphs after war, 

The victim ox, and snowy shB^ prepare. Additen. 

2. Something destroyed. 
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Behold where age'ii wretched tktiin Set ; 

See hiK heud trembling, ond hi$ hnlf-dcM’d eyes. Prior. 

To Vi'cTiMATE.* ». a. Ivictimo, Latin.] To sacri¬ 
fice; to offer in sacrifice. Not in use. 

Bulkkar, and Coch^ram. 
VI'CTOR. «. s. [Pirfw, Latin.] 

1. Omqaeror; vanquisher; he that gains the ad¬ 
vantage in any contest.' Victor is seldom used with 
a genitive; we say the conqueror of' kingdoms, not 
the victor of kingdoms ; and never but with regard 
to some single ’Action or person: os we never says 
Ctesar was iti general a great victor, but tlmt he 
wA victor at Pkarsalia. We rarely say Alex¬ 
ander was CTc/w of Darius, though we say he was 
virtor at Arbela ; but we never say he%as victor of 
Persia. 

This strange race more strange conceits did yield; 

Who Ktrlor seem’d, was to his ruin brouglit; 

Who seem’d o’erthrowii, was mistress of the field. Sutnty. 

Sonic time the flood previuis, and then the wind, 

Both lugging to be vie/on, breast to breast. 

Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered. Shaktpeare. 

Although the oirior, we submit to Ctesar. Shaktpeare. 

Say where and when 

Their figlit; what stroke simll bruise the vuior's heel 

Atiltm, Ti. 

Cur Hebrew songs and harps in Babylon, 

That pleas’d so well our victors’ car, declare. 

That rather (Ji'cccc from ns these arts dcrit’d. MiHoo, P. K. 


'I'he'.r hearts at Inst the vanquish’d re-nssiirie, * 

Ami now the victors fall. Denim. 

In love the virtors from tlie vanquish’d fly; 

They fly that wound, and they pursue that die. WnUer, 

Fortune’s unjust; she ruins oft the hravc, 

And him who should be victor, makes tiie slave. lirt/den. 

Lose not u thought on me. I'm out of danger; 

Heaven will not leave me in the rirlni\ hand. Adtlmn. 

. Pope lia*. used this word in u nuanner pcrliaps un- 
authori/ed. 

HieiT, I'ie/iir of his health, his fortune, friends, 

Ar.l fume, this lord of useless thousands ends. Pope. 


\'i'cTor.c.s,s.# «. s, [Ironi t’lV/or.] A Ibniaie that 


couqiiors. 

But when the tirtoressr arrived thciv, 

^^'her^ hit«: she left the pensife .Scudamore 
AVith her own trusty squire, Ixttli full of fenre, 

Neitiier of them she fotuid. Sjienser, F. Q. iii. xii.'44. 

VicTo'nToti.s. adj. Ivfctoricur, Frenclt.] 

I. Coiiqucriiig; luivuig obtained cunqiiest; .supcrknir 
in contest. 


Victorvdotli more often’fall by errour of the vanquished. 


than the valour of tlw Oicloriosu. 

The Son rrliiriied victorious with his saints, 

That happy sun, said he, will rise iq;ain, 

, Who twice vhlorimis did our navy see: » 

And I alone must view him rise iu vnin. 

Without one ray of all his stir fc me. 

2. Producing conquest. 

Sudden these honours shall be snatch’d away, 

And curs’d for ever this victorhm day. / 

3, Betokening conquest. * 

Now pc our brows bound with victorious wreaths; 

Our bruised arms hung up for monuments. Shakspeare, 


Unyward. 
mitm,P.L, 


Dryden, 


Pope. 


VrcTo'RiousLY. adv. [from victorious .1 With con¬ 
quest; successfully; triumphai^ly. 

That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully betray our 
succours, vfetonnitt/y through all difficulties. * Hammond. 

Victo'kiousness. «. i. [from m^oriousi} The state 
or quality of being victorious. , 

Vi'cTORY. «. s. {victoria, Lat.] Ckinquest; success 
in contest; triumph. 
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At his pune’i tears 

He whin’d and roar’d away your vietoiy, 

That pages blush’d at him. Shakspeare. 

Then to the heaven of heavens he shall ascend 
With rietory, triumphing o’er his foes. Milton, P. L. 

Obedience is a complicated act of virtue, and many graces 
nrc exercised in one act of obedience. It is mi act of humi¬ 
lity, of mortification and self-denial, of charity to God, of 
core of the publick, of order and charity to ourselves. It is 
n great instahcc of o victory over the most refraetoiy passions. 

tip. Taylor. 

Vi'crREs.s.'f”> »,s. [from wc/w; Lat. tacim.] A 
Vi'cTKiCE. 5 hsniale that conquera. Not us^. 

I’ll lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed; 

And she shall lie sole victress; Osar’s Cmsar. Shakspeare. 

To have her captiv’d spirit freed ftiMn flesh. 

And on her iimocunee a garment fresh, J 
And white us that, put on: and iu her hand 
* With boughs of palm, a crowned mctrice stand. 

B.Joimn, thdervioods. 

VI CTUAL. 7 s. {victmilles, Pr. vittemgUa, Ital.] 
VT'CTUALS. ^ Provision of ibod; stores for tlie 
support of lilt!; meat; Kustenuiicc. Chapman has 
w'riltcfi it .ns it is colloquially pronounced. 

A huge great flagon fidl I liorc, ■ 

And in a good large huapsarfce, ricUes store. Chapman. 

He liiiidcd in these islands, to furnish himself with ricluati 
and fresh water. Abbot, Drsr. <f the World. 

Yon had musty vielvnh, ut.d he hath hulp to cat it: he hath 
an exccllcni stomach. Shakspeare. 

He was not .iHe to keep that place 'hrcc d.iys for lachvoC 
vichml. , KmJles, 

They, unprovided of tackling and virinid, are forced to sea 
by a storm. King Charles. 

To Vi'cri;Ai..'f' 71. a, [from tlie noun.] To sttfe with 
‘ provision lor food. 

’ Talbot, farewell; 

I must go nietnal Orlians forthwith. Sluikipearc. 

TIu' ehihlreti of Israel were'numbered, and were ail present, 
[iu the luiirgin, were eielual/cd,] i Kings, xx. s;. 

Vi'tTUAi.i.Eii. u. .V [from rictuttls.'] 

1. (.)iic who' provides victuals. 

They planted tlieir artillciy ngainst the haven, to impeach 
supply of victual..; yet the English victuallers surceased nut to 
hring all things iitwssary. Hayward. 

Tlieir conquest half is to the v'wluallcr due. King. 

2. One wlio keeps a house of cntertiiiiiment. 

VlDJi'LICIlT. adv. [l.iiUiu'] To wit; that is. ^his 
word is geiicrully written viz. 

VI'DIIAL.# adj. [t'lV/ntw, Lnl.] Belonging to the 
stnte of a widow. 

llie only pattci u of all chastity, virginal, conjugal, and vidual. 

Piirlh. Sacra, (1635,) p. 80. 

V'lDu'iTY. }’ n.s. [from Lat.] M’idowhood. 

The married woman is tiuJer the careful pros isioii of an hus- 
Imiul: in that estate four bauds work for her; in her ridtdty 
but two. Pp. Hall, Conteiiipl. B, 4, 

To VlK.'f' 7 >. a. [Of this word the etymology is very 
uncertain. t)r. John.son. — .'Sorenius reiers it to 
the Germ, xeagen, to dare.] To stake; to W|gcr; 
to cxjiose to iiazard; to show or practise in com¬ 
petition. The word is borrowed from an old term 
' at cards. 

S. Let us play at primero. A. What shall wc play for ? 
5 . One shilling stake, and three rest. — I vye it; will you hold 
it? Florio, Sec. Fr, (tygi.) 

What need then we vie calumnies, like women ? 

Chajmmn, It. 


Nature wants stuff 

To vie strange forms with fancy. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

She hung about my neck; and kiss on kiss 
She vied so fast, protesting oath on oath, 

■Hiat in a twink she won me to nur love. 

Shakspeare, Tam. of. the Shrew. 




Tii: 

Here'* k tridi wd and ravied. 

JB.JoMon, JBveiy Mm in Ut ffmvmr, 
Tbm me power and expence %itb those that are too fawh. 

L'Ettrange. 

You vie bappinen in a thousand easj and sweet diversions. 

Evelm. 

To Vie. v. n. To contest; to contend; to strive tor 
superiority. 

In a tn^ing nation, the younger sons mav be placed in such 
a way of uie. as may enable them to vie witti the best of their 
hmily, AddUon. 

The wool, when shaded with Ancona’s dye, 

May with the proudest Tyrian pu^l^ vie. .. Addii 07 {^ 

. Now voices over voices rise} 

Whlhe earii to be the loudest vief. Sm/l. 

To VIEW. V. a. {vhi, Fr. from veoir, or voir."] 

1. Tosurv^; to look on t)y way of examination. 

Go, and mew the country, r Jos. vii. i. 

The Al(n<Khty Father bent down his eye. 

His own wo^ aiSu their worka,Bt once to view. MiUm, P. L. 

View not this spire, by measures riv^O, 

To buiid!ng|,»is'd by common hands.' Prior. 

'Whend'er we view some well-prqK^oh’d dome; 

No single parts unequally surprise; * 

All comes unite^to th’admiring eyes. , Pope. 

2. To see; to ^rcdlfe by the eye.' ' 

They here with eyes aghast 

Vieufd first their lamenuUe b>t. MUlon, P. L. 

No more I hear, no more I mew. 

The phantom flies me, as unkind as you. Pope. 

VIEW. n. s. [from the verb.3 

1. Protpect. * 

You ^uld tread a course >■ 

Pretty^ and full of view f yea, haply, near 
The rari^ca of Posthumus. Siiaktpeare, Ct/nAehtie,\ 

Vast sibd iildefinite moms, which drown all apprehensions of 
th^thei;post bbieets, aredwidemned by good authors. Wotton. 

of Pluto’s imlace are in vieie. Dryden. 

Cft^tnoe mews through mohntains to the plain, 

You’D wish yo^ hill, or shelter’d hill again. Pope. 

2. Sight; |Mi,wer^fbehoidiiig^ 

I Mj to take Tor ever firom your view, ^ 

Both the lov’d object, and the hated too. Drydtn. 

These things duly weigh’d, will give us a clear vieto into the 
state of human liberty. Locke. 

Inatruct me other Joys to prize, 

■With other beauties charm my partial eyes; 

Full in my view set all the bright abode, 

Aad make my soul quit AbeltM for Go(L 

3. Intellectual sight; mental ken. 

Some safer rcsolurion I’ve in view. 

4. Act of seeing. w 

Til’ unexpected sound 

Of docs and men, bis wakeful ear does wound; 

Rous’d with the ums& be scarce believes his ear, 

WilKny to think the illosionB of bis fear 

Had gwen diis false alarm; but straight his t«c«i 

Conwms dpit more than all he icars is true. Denham, 

5. SiAt; eye. 

Objects near our view are thought than those of a 

larger siSe, that are more remote. Locke. 

6. (purvey;. exumtflation by the eye. 

Time ne^will renew. 

While we too far the plesrii^ path puisne,' 

Surveying nature wirii too mce a vine. Drydeiu' 

7. IntmLectnal survw. 

Tf the mind has made this inference by finding out the inter* 
metfiate idcqs, and jtdeing a view of the connection of them, it 
hat proceed^ ra(ibn«lly.. ' . Lo^e. 

8. SpKX that may be taken in by the reach of 

s^t. ‘ 

The fame through All the mgg^’ri|ig^natio|ps flew, 

Wheaao^ VieTrqton^ wasia nete. Dryden. 

9. Appearance! * 

In that aceompSih'a anoA * . ' 

Hript by die mght, new gmeesBnd; 


Pope. 

Milton. 
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Which, to the' splendour of her view. 

Dazzled before we never knew. Waller, 

10. Display; exhibition to the sight or mind. 

To give a right view of this mistaken part of liberty, would 
any one he a cnangelin^, because he is less determined by wise 
consideiations than a wise man ? Locke. 

11. PiQpspect of interest. . 

No man sets himself about any tiling, but upon some view or 
other, which serves him for a.rqtizon. Locke. 

12 . Intlhition; design. 

He who sojourns in a foreign vountry, riders what he sees to 
the state of tningsflkt home; with that nfip be makes all his 
reflections. • AUesivry. 

With a view to commerce, in returning fram his expedition 
against the Parthians, be passed through Egypt. ArMiiwl, 
Fisher, the jesuit, in the year 1636, seconded theoarmal in 
' the same plea, and upon the same viciM. Waterhmd. 

Vif/wer.*!* i. s. [from u/m] One who views. 

The astrologers, the star-gazers, [in the margin, vtrnws of the 
heavens.] Isaiah^ 13. 

You urn ns fair, as if the morning bare ye; ' . ' 
Imagination never made a sweeter: 

Can it be possible this frame should sufler. 

And, built on slight afi’ections, fright the oirtiwr? 

Seaum. and PI. Cast, the Coantry. 

Vie'wless. 0/0. [from wctt’.] UnsoMi; not dis¬ 
cernible by the sight. 

I'o be imprison’d in the viewless wipds, 

And blown with restless violence ahoto'^', ^ 

The pendant world. ShaktpeOre, Meas. for Meas, 

Each stair mysteriously was meant, nor stood 
' ''There alwayv, but drawn up to heav’n sometimes 
Viet^ss, Milton, P, L, 

Swift through the valves the visionary fair 
Repass’d, and viewless mix’d with common air. _ Pope. 

, Light-bounding from the earth, at omx tlicy rise; 

Their feet half viewless quiver in the skies. Pope. 

Vie'wly.* adj. [from view."] Sightly; striking to 
the view. Used in some parts 0? the north. 
Vigesima'tion. n. s. Ivigesimus, Latin.] The act of 
putting to death every twentieth man. Bailey. 
Vi'gil. n. s. Ivigilitti Lat.] 

1. Watch; devotions performed in the customary 
bbiirs of rest. 

.80 they in heaven their odes and mails tun’d. Milton, P. L. 
Shrines! where their vigils pale-ey’d vjrgins keep. 

And pitying saints, whose statues learn to weep. ^ Pope. 

2. « A test k^t before a holiday.. 

He that outlives this day, and nMn 
^11 yearly on the viffl feast his nriM 
And say to-morrow is St. Oispian. 

And that, which on the B^ti^a 
To nymphs and swains tlie vision .0 

3. Stervice used on the nlghtl' 

No ohar is KS be consecrated wil. . , . 

before the clitirch door, the maiishate to be celebrated that 
night bri^re.theidF • StillkigJIeei. 

Thafl^ls call my muse airier way. 

To sing their vigils for the enNIhig day. 

4. Watcll; forbearance oiisluep. 

Tiiougli Venus and her son should spare 

Her rebel hqarilFand never&ach her core; 

Yet Hymen may pwforce her Mgtfi keep, 

And for anoth^s joy suspend her'Hrep.^^ _ 

Nothing wears out a fine face like tiie iii^ of thCctfcl-table, 
and those cuttiqg passions which attend them. Addison. 

WoIlanct! I Ff* 'sigOiaa^ Ut] 

1. Forbearance of sleep! 

Qlyuei yielded unseasonably to sleqi, and the strong passion 
for ra countiy should have givefi him mgUdnee, iroome, 

2. Wat^fulness; circumspection; incessant care. 

^sU Heaiy’s conquest, Bewrd’s tigilanee. 

Your deeds of war, and aU our counsel ifie? Shsdhgieare, 


Shahspeare, 

sends 

eir friends. Jtarte. 
»re a holid.i.y. 

: reliques, which placed 


Dryden. 


ivWa&r. 
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In thb thdr inilitaiy care, tlwre were few remarkable oc- 
caiiioni under the duke, laringtdi.vontinual w^tuy, and to - 
luntaiy hazard of Ms person. Wotton. 

Of these the pigUanee' 

I dread; and to elude, thus wrapp’d in mist 

Of midnight vapour, glide obscure. Milton, P. L. 

We arc enabled to sulMiue all other creatures; and use for 
our behoof the streqgth-of the ox, the sagacity and vig^ancy of 
the dog. Roy. 

3. Guard; watch. 

No post IS free, no place, 

Thm: guard and.most unusual wgUMuie 

Does not attend itiy taking. Shakspnare, K. Lear, 

In at this gate none pass ^ 

Tlic wgilaiice here plac’d, but such as come 

Well known from neaTen. Milton, P. L, 

VI'GILANT. adj. [vigilam, Latin.] Watchful; cin- 
cniDspect; diligent; attentive. 

I'bey have many pruyersi, but every of them very short, as if 
they were darts thrown out with a kind of sudden quickness; 
lest that vigi/anl and erect attention of mind, which in pra}cr 
is very necessary, should be wasted or dulled through continu¬ 
ance. Hooker. 

Take y.^iir places, and be vigilant: 

If any noise or soldier you (lerceive. 

Let us have knowledge. , Slmkipearr. 

The treasurer, as he was vigilant in such cases, had notice of 
the clerk’s expiration so soon, tliat he procured the king to 
send a message to the master of the rolls. Clarendon. 

VraiLANTi.Y. fld®. [from 7)fgi7rt«#.] Watchfully; at¬ 
tentively ; circumspectly. 

Thus ill peace, either of the kings so vigilantly observed every 
motion of the othei's, as if they had lived upon the alarm. 

Hayward. 

VJGNE'TTE.^r n. s. [French.] A picture of leaves 
and flowers; a kind of flourish of leaves and flowers,^. 
Cotgrave writes our word vignei. 

Vi'ooBous.'f' adj. [vigerous, old French: vigoureux, 
mod. from x'igtna-.'] Forcible; not weakened; full 
of strength and life. 

Fam’d for his valour young; 

At sea succcsdiil, mgormu and strong r* Widtir. 

Their appetite is iii.t dull’d by being gratified, but returns 
always fresh and vigoi mis. Atterbury. 

Though (he beginnings of confedcraciLs have been always 
vigorout and siicccssrul, their progress has been generally feeble, 
and event unfortunate. iSavenaut. 

Vi'aottOVSLY. adv. [from vigour.] With force; for¬ 
cibly; without'W0i|kucss. 


The prince had tsi^giaDt ships ; 

With his one so mgoroutly he prcs>*d. 

And flew so home, th» could not rise ag^in. JOryiieii. 

If the fire burns brig^ and vigorously, it is no matter by what 
means it was at first Idnljkd. South. 

That priuce, whose^a^ vou espouse so vigorously, is the 
principal in the war^ and you hut a second.* Swift. 


Vi'eoBousNEss. n. s. [from Foscqi,; strength. 

He hatli given excellent.fnfibrancc and vigoroiSness to tlie 
su6ferers, arming them witR sttanfp: courage, tooical forti¬ 
tude, invincible resolution, aad glorious putienceiwiSp. Taylor. 

VFGOUR."f" n.s. [rfg<Jt#r^ld Freu^; vigor, Lat.] 

1. Force; strength. 

My comeliness Tin the margin, vigour] was turned in me into 
corruption, and I retained no strength,. Han, x, 8. 

Shame to be overcome, 

Wou’d utmost vigour raise, and rais’d umte. Millon, P. L. 

Pernicious fire|hat with^d all their ^engtb. 

And of their wonted v^our left tliem drain’d. ' Milton, P. L, 
The mind and spirit remains 

Invincible, and vigour soon returns. Millon, P. L. 

No dee)) within her gulf can hold 
Immortal Bsgoar. MUton, P. L, 

The vigour of this arm was never vain: 

Witness uicsc hciqis of slaughter. Drydert, 

2. Mental force; intellectual ability. 

VOL. T. 


Miltmt, P. £. 
Biaekmore. 


Shakspeare, 

Hrayton. 

Mtbot. 


Fdrjax. 


3. Energy; efficacy. 

In the fruitful earth 

His beams, unactive else, their vii^r find. 

How does Caitesiiu all his sinews strain. 

The earth’s attractive tdgour to explain ? 

VILE. a^'. [vil, Fr. vilis, Latin.] 

1. Base; mean; worUiless; sordid; despicable. 

Our case were miserable, if that wherewith we most endea¬ 
vour to please God, wwe in hit right to vile and despicable as 
men’s disdainfal speech would make it. Hooker. 

I disdaining scorn’d, and craved death, 

Rathqr than 1 would be So iMe esteem’d. Shakytearc, 

He to-day that sheds his blood with me. 

Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile. 

This day shall gentle bis condition. 

O ye Pegasian nym|ilis, that hating viler tluiigs. 

Delight in lofty bills, and in delicious sfirings. 

The inhebitantl account gold but as a vile thing. 

That sinful creature man elected is,, 

And in oiir place Uie heavens possess he must; 
i'ile man, begot of clay, and born of dust.' 

A spontaneous production is agaiiihtvnatter of fact; a thing 
without example, not only in man, but the idlest of weeds. 

Bentley. 

2. Morally impure; wicked. ^ 

Restor’d by thee, v'de as I am, to place 

Of new acceptance. Milton, P. L. 

ViLD.'f"') adj. [from te/e, whence rcti/fe. Dr.John- 
Vi'leu. 5 son. — nid or vdlde (which Dr. .Tohnson 
writes riled,) was the old spelling and pronunci¬ 
ation of vile} and still used in some of our pro¬ 
vinces.] Vile; wicked. 

Till yc have rooted all the relickei out of that vilde race. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

The vassal of his pleasures vi/dc. Spenser, F. Q. 

A vild preposterous course. Whipping of the xtyre, (1601.) 
He granted life to all except to one, who {aid used viPd 
speeches against king Edward. Hmward. 

Vj'lely. atfn. [from ti« 7 e.] Basely; meanly;.snnme- 
fulJy. 

The Volsciuns vilily yielded the town. 

How can I 

Forget my Hector, treated with dishonour. 

Depriv’d of funeral riles, and r 'dely ilrngg’d, 

A bloody corse, about the walls of Troy. 

Vi'j.ENESs, n. s. [from rile.] 

1. BiiKunoss; nieamu'ss: dcspicablencss. 

His 1-ileness us shall never awe: 

Put here onr sports shall be: 

Such as the golden world first saw, 
jMost innocent and fret*. 

Itcllect on the essential v'deness of matter, and its impotence 
to conserve its own being. Creech. 

Considering die aleuess of the clay, 1 wondered that no tri¬ 
bune of that age durst ever venture to ask the potter, what dost 
thou make? Sv^. 

2. Moral or intellectual baseness. 

Then, vUeness of mankind ! 

Could none, alM,! repeat me good or great. 

Wash iny palcTOdy, or bewail my fate? Prior. 

Vilipica'tion.# It. s. [vilifico, Lat.] The act of vili- 
lying.. ♦ r' 

They have mingled their own foolerieawith it; such as the 
transmigration of human souls into brutes; ei/i/feation of mar¬ 
riage, and the lik j. More, Conj. Cmb. (1653,) p. 83, 

Vi'lipjeh. n. s. [from vili^.] One that vilifies. 

To Vi'lipy. V. a. [from vile.] 

1. To lieboBe; \o degrade; to make vile. 

'Their RLdter’s image 

Forsook them, when^thcpaselvcs tiicy vdify'd 
To serve ungoverit*d appetite, and took 
His uuage wihom they serv’d.. 

2 . To defame; to make contemptible. 

Tomalin could not abide. 

To hear his sovereign viUfy’d. 

T F 


Shakspeare. 


A, PhUips. 


Hrayton. 


Uiiton, P.L. 


Hrayton. 
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, * Hw di^munof thdr prince, thoM may expect, who would 
put in practice all methoda to his peraon. AddUon. 

Muy pauioni dispoio ua to depreaa and vilify the merk of 
one riaing in the eateev of mankind. Addiitd. 

To Vi'uHEND.# V. a. tvilipendot Lat. vUijpendert Fr.] 
To have in no eateem; to treat with slight or con¬ 
tempt. ^ 

If It be ito the seorniDg and vilipindmg of a man, it may be 
csUed the ain of the men of Succoth^who slighted Gideon. 

Bp. Andrem on the JOecalggue, p. 508. 
Th^ll vilfyvnd thy aacrcd word^nd acoffit. 

Quarlat, mil. tfjtmak, (1610,) I. L b. 
^i^en hypocrites, or aly cra% knarea, arc exalted to pro* 
motion; and the good are vUipenM or neglected; tliat comes 
to npaa not by the election of princea, but through the deceit 
ana fiaudulent tricks of others. 

TVeaa/. Bocealini, (i6s6,) p. aa;. 

Vl'UTY.# ». s. [vili/as, Lat.^ Baseness; vileness. 

Bullolcar, and Cockerani. 
The corned!^ wdie these (.Socks] to represent the et% of 
the persona they represented ;'<aa debauched young sparks, old 
ffliaera, pimps, 'paraaite^ strumpets, and the rest of that 
ga^ Kennet, Bam. Jbiiiq. P.ii. B. y. ch. 6. 

Viix. ». 8 . [pille, Ft, mUa, Lotin.^ A village; a 
amall collection of houses. Little in use. 

Hitt book gives an account of the monurable lands in every 
manor, town, or vill. Hale. 

VfjJLA. n. s. ^villa, Latin.^ A country seat. 

Ibe antient Romaua lay the fbundutions of their villas and 
polocea within the veiy borders of the sea. Addison. 

At NX hours distance from Biaantiiim’s walls. 

Where Bosphorus into the Euxine'fiiUs, 

In a gay distriet, call’d th* 'Elysian vale, 

A furnuh’d vilh stands, propos’d for talc. , Harte. 

All vast posseasiona; just the same die case. 

Whether you call them vi^ park, or di((ce. 

VFLLA^^ n. s. French.] ' A small col- 

lecti^;&f houses in the country, less than a toit^. 

Be^^d^ with roaring voices, from low farms, ^ 

Or petting mUtues, sheep-cotes, and mills, 

Enforce meir warity. 

The early eiBage cock 
Hath twice done salutation to the morn. . Shaktpeare. 

You have many enemies, that know not 
Why they are so; but, like the village curs, 

Bark when their fellows do. Shakspeare. 

The country villages were burnt down to the grouqd. 

Knolles, 

Those viltage-yi/orda give us a mean idea of the thing. 

• Tirydtn. 

Seam’d o’er with wounds which bis-own sabre gave. 

In the vile habit of a village slave. Pope. 

■'Vi'ii.AGEB. «. 8 . [from o//Zagc.] An inhabitant of the 

village. 

’Brutus had rather be a vUlager, 

Than to repute himself a son of Rome 

Under such hard conditions. Shakspeare. 

Whence once her eye 
Hath met the virtue of this magirk dust, 

Tshall appear some harmless mager. 

Whom tnrifr keeps up about bis county getf. Ardion, Camus. 

If there arecoaveniencies of life, wbigh cofumon use reaches 
not, it is not reason t^ject them, becauae espry viKager doth 
not know them. * * Loekt. 

WiXAGERY. n. 8 . [from village.'^ District of villages. 
Roldn Oood^low, are you not he, 

That fright the inaidens of the mUageru f 

ShakgpearetM.Jf.Dr. 

VlTiLAIN/)'}’' n. s. [uiZhimt, low Lat. vtUaitif old 
FreRch. Depuht lie xii. si^cle jusqu’ au xvi., ce 
mot ne pr^sentoit rien d’ infame, quoiqii’ il fuit 
emplayft pour il savoit i ddaigner rordredu 
tiers'Ctat; il ugnifioit paysab, habitant de la cam- 
pagne, t^ureur, fermtetr et cultiyateur; homme 


Shedt^are. 
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du petqde, marchand, roturier, qui n’est pas noble 
d’dtat ou des moeuni’'<%Roquefort] 

. One who held by a base tenure; a servant. 

^ The Irish inhalnting the laifds fully conquered, being in con¬ 
dition of slaves and vubdus, did render a greater revenue, than 
if they had been made the king’s free subjroli. Davies. 

Atrus^uMmn, Sir; that very oft, , 

When I am dull with core and melancholy. 

Lightens my humour witlf bis merry jests. 

l^sAsppare, Com. rf Err. 

!. A wicked wretch. 

We wen prevented Hy a dozen armed knights, or rather 
villains, who, using this rime of their extreme feebleness, all 
tugeflier set upon them. Sidney. 

O vilkdn / villain! bis very opinion in the letter. Abhorred 
villam! unnatural, detested, brutish villain! Sudcspeare. 
What in the world. 

That names me traitor, tsf!fiirin-like he lies. Shakspeare. 

He wtis stabbed to the heart by the hand of a viUain, upon 
the mere impious pretence of his being odious to the parlia¬ 


ment. 


"‘ClarendoH. 


Pope. 


Spenser. 


Calm thinking vilUuns, whom no faith could &c; 

Of crooked counsels, and dark politicks. 

Vi'iLAiNous.* See Vjixanods. 

Vi'llainy.8 (' See Villanv. 

Vi'iXANAGE. n. 8 . [from villain.'} 

I. The state of u villain; base servitude. 

They exercise most bitter tyranny, 

Upon the parts brought into their bondage: 

No wretchedness is like to sinful villanage. 

Upon every such surrender and grant there was iTut one 
freeholder, which was the lord himself; all the rest were but 
tenants in idllanagc, and were not fit to be sworn in juries. 

Davies. 

M, Baseness; infamy. 

. If in tliy smoke it ends, their glories shine ; 

But infamy and yillanage ore thine. Dryden. 

To Vi'li.anize. V. a. [from vUlain.} To debase; to 
degrade; to defame. 

Were virtue by descent, a noble name 
Could never vUlanize his father’s fame; 

But, os the first, the last of ail tlie line, 

Woid^, like the sun, cv’n ii. descending shine. Dryden. 

These arc the fools, whose stolidity can baffle all argu- 
meilts; whose glory is in their shame, in the debasing and 
mUaniving of mankind to the condition of beasts. Bentley. 

Vi'llanizer.* n. 8 . [from villanis^ , One who dc-^ 
grades, debases, or defames. ' 

Renonneers of God, bbsphemert Mpi^ly^iqpitten Son, 

i villanisers of his saints, and scorners craMiehncc. 

Sir E. Sandys, Stata tjj^ 'Mhl. (ed. 1603,) P. 3. b. 

. Vi'LLANOUS.'f” adj. [from vithdfu} 

1, Base; vile; wicked. ' 

There is nothhig but roguery to.inBjlQnd in villamous man. 

Skukspeswe, Hen. IV, P. L 

All maimer of s^fynou* and flagitioua actions. 

Hallywett, Meiampr, p. 80. 

2. Sorry: in a familiar sense. 

Thou m my son; 1 have partly "thy mother’s word, partly 
my owrn opinion; but chiefly a viffainotw trick of thine eye doth 
warrant me. *- * Shakspeare. 

2. It is used by Shakspeare to exaggerate any.thing 
deteltable. ■’ 

We shall lose oar time, 

And all be turn’d to barnacles or opes, 

Witli foreheads slUtaiaatM low, ^sAspeare, Temped. 

.^I'lXANOusLY. adv. [from viUanxm.} Wickedly; 


The wandering Numidion falsified his faith, and mUanously 
slew Se^nmes the king, os he was biafaing himself. - KneUes. 

Vi'iXANOVSNEss. ft. 5 . [from viUttnou 8 .} Baseness; 
wickedness. 
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Vi'i,i.AKy.“f* «. s, [from viUain .• vUlonie, old French.^ 

It is more nsuid to vrite viUaimft and viUaiium 
tbowh anciently the words wanted the second i. 

** never yet no xdlanie no sayde,” &c. Chaucer. 

Ai. long ns we follow the Frcndi word in vUlaiti, 
it seems proper to observe the |iame form in words 
descend^ from it.] 

ti Wickedness; baseness; Sepravily; gross atru- 
cionsness. 

TWist not those cunning waters of his eyes; 

For is ndt without such rheum : 

And he, long traded in it, makes it seem ^ 

Like rivers of remorse and innocence. ShMtpeere. 

He is the prince’s jester; and the commendation is not in 
hu wit, but|in his viUaini/, Skakipcaiv. 

2. A wicked action; a crime. In this sense it has a 
plural. 

No mliainy, or flagitious action was ever yet committed; but 
B lie ww first or last the principal engine to effect it. SoulA. 

Such vWamie* rous’d Horace into wrath ; 

And ’tis more nobie to pursue his path, 

Than an old tale. Dryden. 

Villa'tick."!' adj. [viUaticusy Lat] Belonging to 
villages. 

The perched roosts. 

And nests in order rang’d. 

Of tame vUliUkk fowl. MiUon, S. A. 

He consulted with her, how I might be most advantageously 
dressed for my first appearance, and most expeditiously disen¬ 
cumbered from my mllatick bashfulness. 

* Johnton, Rambler, No. 147. 

VFLLL n, s. [Latin.] In anatomy, are the same as 
fibres; and in botany small hairs like the grain of 
plush or .shag, witli whicli, as a kind of excrescence 
some trees do abound. Quincy, 

Vi'i,Lons. adj. [viUosus, Latin,] Shfggy; rough; 
furry. 

The liquor of the stomach, which with fasting grows sharp, 
and the quick sensation of the inward viUout coat of the 
stomach, seem to be the caucc of the sense of hunger. 

drbutltHoi. 

Vj'minal.* [TvminaZ, Fr. Cotgrave; vminalis, \ 
Lut.] Applied to trees producing twigs fit to bind | 
with. CoeJeeram. \ 

Visn'NBous. [ouRtneur, Lat.] Made of twigs. 

As in the UvA eipmeaiur dome^ 

Ten tliousand beoiliigi^oy their home; 

Each does her sthjitlbDS action vaiy. 

To go and come, to fetch and carry. Prior. 

Vina'ceous.* [otnatreKir, Lat.] Of or belonging 
to wine and gr<^Xi|^^ 

The gcnerul cof^H^f the bird is browa, changing to mna- 
.. eeout red on the breast. fykiie, Joum. p, X46. 

VrNClBLE. adj. [from vinco, Liat.] Conquerable; 
superabic. 

He, not vincible in spirit, and well assured that ahortness of 
provision would in a tiiort time draw the seditious to shorter 
limits, drew his sword. Hayward. 

Because ’twas absolutely in my power to have attended 
aMre heedfiilly, there was liberty in the prinnple, the mistake 
which infliiencM the action was vincible. Norru. 

Vi''NCiBtEN£S8. ft. 5. [from Vincible,'] Liableness to 
be overcome. Diet, 

Vt'NCTUBB. n. s. [wftcfiira, Lat.] A binding. Bail^. 
Vinde'miai» adj. \vindemia, Latin.] Belonging to 
a vintage. 

To VINDE'MIATE. v.n. [M/tdmta, Latin.] To 
gather the vintage. 

Now vinienuate, and take your bees towards the expiration 
of this month. Evelyn. 
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■ViNDEMiA'ttON. ft. s. [vtndemio, Latin.] Grape- 
gathering. Baily. 

7 b VFNDICATE. v.a. [wiidiVw, Lat.] 

1. To justify; to support; to maintain. 

Where the reqxmdent denies any proposition, the opponent 
must dircetb vmitieale and confirm that proposition; t.e. he 
must niiAe that proposition the concliision ofhis nest syllo- 
gjsra. Watte, Impr. ef the Mmd. 

2. To revenge; to avenge. 

We ought to have admd, how far an holy warn to be 
pursued: whether to enforce a new belief, and to vmiieate 
or rmnishinfidelity? Soeen. 

Man is not more inclinable to obey God tiian man; but 
God is more powerful to exact subjection, and to thnikeUe 
rebellion. Peartan on the Creed. 

_ The morn numerous the offenders are, the more bis jus¬ 
tice is r.oncemed to vindicate the afiront. TiUaUon. 

Assemble ours and all the Theban tacc^ 

To vindicate jon Athens tby disgrace. Dryden. 

3. To assert; to claim with efficacy. 

Never any touch’d upon this way, which oiif post'justly 
bas vindicated to himself. Dryden, Pr^. to (hid. 

The beauty of this town, without a fleet, 

Prom all tlic world shall indicate her trade. Dryden. 

4. To clear; to protect from censure. 

(iod’s ways of dealing willi us, are by proposition of ter¬ 
rors and promises. To'these is added the authority of the 
commander, vvidicatcd from our uuglect by the interpontion of 
the greatest signs and wonders in the hands of bisjwt^ets, 
and of liis son. Hammond. 

1 may assert eternal providence, 

And viudkatr the ways of God to roan. Milton, P. L. 

Vikdica'tion. ». 5. [vindication, Fr. from vindicate.] 
Defence; assertion; juatification. 

This is no vindicafion of her conduct. She still acts a mean 
part, and, through fw, becomes an accomplice, imoBdeaTour- 
ing to betray the Greeks. { Broome. 

Vi'NDiCATivE.'f’ adj. [from vindicate; Fr. rdt^catif. 
l^e word should Ik accented on the first syiiable, 
though Shakspearc places it on the second, and 
Dr. Johnson has so marked it. See Nares, Elcm. 
of Orthoepy, pp. 189. 371.] Revengeful; given 
to ret'cnge. 

He, in heat of action, 

Is more vindicative tlinn jealous love. Sbaiipeare. 

Piiblick revenges ..re for the most part fortunate; but in 
private revenges it is not so. Vindicatwe person^iive the life 
of wilcbes, who, as they are mischievous, so mid they un¬ 
fortunate. Bacon. 

The fruits of adusted cholcr, and the evaporations of a 

vindiralwr spirit. Howell. 

Do not too many believe no zeal to be spiritual, but what 
is censorious or vhidicalitv? Whereas no zeal is lyuiitual, 
that is not also charitable. Sprat, Serm. 

Distinguish betwixt a p.iSEion purely vindicative, and those 
counsels where Divine justice avenges uie innocent. 

L'Ettrange. 

Vl'NDicATon.' n. s. [from vindiaUe.] One who vin¬ 
dicates; an Bssertor. 

He treats tyranny, and the vices attending it,with the utmost 
rigour; and Consequently a noble ooul ia better pleas’d with a 
jealous vindicator of Roman liberty, than with a temporizing 
poet. Dryden. 

Vi'NDiCATOnv. adj. [from vindicator.] 

1. Puiilto^; performing the office of venguMCC. 

The dmctkms of Job were no mndwatory puiushrocnts to 
take vengeance of- his sins, but probatory chastisements to 
make trial of bis graces. BramAail, Anew, to Hobbes. 

2. Defensory; justificatoiy. 

ViNDi'cTiVE. adj. [from vindicta. Lot] Given to re¬ 
venge ; revengefuL 

1 am vmdietive enough to repel force by force. Dryden. 

r F 2 
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Augiutiu wsi of s nature too vindietivf, to hare contented 
UnueTf ao 101811 a Teven(;e. Dnfdto. 

iSuiti are not reparathre, but wndirfiV, when they are com¬ 
menced againat inaolvent peraona. Kettleuiett. 

VisrDi'cnvEl.Y.^*= adv. [from vindictive.'] Revenge¬ 
fully. BaiUt/. 

Revengingly pa] with vengeance, vindictiveltf, 

Johtuon, iriw, Revengingfy. 
VjNDi'cTtVENESS.# n. s. [from vindictive,] A revenge¬ 
ful temper. . Battey^ and Scott, 

VINE. n. 3 . Ivinea, Latin.} The jplant that bears 
the grape. 

Ine flower consists of many leaves placed in a 
regular order, and expanding in form of a rose: 
the ovary, which is situated in the bottom of the 
flower, b^mes a round fruit, full of juice, and 
contains many small stones in each, 'the tree is 
climbing, senmng forth claspers at tlte joints, by 
which it fastens itself to what plant stands near it, 
and the fruit is produced in bunchy. The species 
are^ i. The wild vine, commonly culled the claret 
grape. 2. The July grape. 3. The Corinth grape, 
vulgarly called the currant grape. 4. The parsley 
leav’d grape. 5. The miller’s g|upe. This is called 
the Burgundy jn England: the leaves of this sort 
are very much powdered with white in the sprung, 
from whence it had the name of miller’s grape. 

6 . Is whht is called in Burgundy Pincau, and at 
Orleans, Anverna: it makes very g6od wine. 

7. The white cbasselas, or rc^al muscadine: it is 

a large white grape; the juice is yery rich. 8. The 
black chasselas, or black muscadine; juice is 
very rich. 9. The red chasselas, or r^ muscadine. 
10. ITie burlake grape, n. Tlie white muscat,' 
or white Frontiniac. l i- The red Frontiniac. 
13. Tlie-bhidc Frontiniac. 14. The daniaslcgris^c. 
15. The white sweet water. 16. Tlie black sWeet 
water. 17. The white muscadine. 18.'Hie raisin 
grape. 19. The Greek grape. 20. The pearl 
grape. 21. Tlir St. Peter’s grape, or hesperian. 
22. 'The malmsey grape. 23. The malmsey mus¬ 
cadine. 24. The"red Hamburgh grape. 25. The 
black Hamburgh, or warmer grape. 26. The Swit- 
xerlaniFgrape. 27. The white muscat, or Fron¬ 
tiniac of Alexandria; called also the Jerusalem 
muscat and gross muscat. 28. The red muscat, or 
Frontiniac of Alexandria. 29. This white melic 
g^pe. 3c. The white morillon. 31. 'Fhe Alicant 
grape. 32. I’he white Auvernat. 33. The mey 
Auvernat. 34. The raisin muscat. The late duke 
of Tuscany, who was veiy curious in collecting all 
the sorts of Italian and Greek grapes into his vine¬ 
yards, was possessed of upwards of three hundred 
several varieties. Miller, 

The vine-prop clo>, the poplar never dry. Spenter, F. 

In her diQri every man shall eat in mfety, ' 

Under his own vine, what he plants. Sbaktpemre. 

The capjiun left of the poor to be viW-drcisers. a Kingt, xxv. 
D^enunf vtaer tha shelving cavern screen. 

With purple clutters blushing through the ereen. Pope. 

Vi'med.# ac^'. [from vine.] Havii^ Teavealike those 
the vine. 

Other licentious inventions of wrcadied, and tmed, and 
figured columns, our author fainuelf condemneth. 

W<nton, Stem, of Arehilcelure. 

WisiEFRETTEB. «. 3 . [from vine and Jret.] A worm 
that eats vine leaves. * 
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Vi'neoab. n,s, [wnar^e, Fr.] 

*1, Wine grown sour .; eager wine. 

Ftnegor it made by setting the vessel of mne against the hot 
sun; and therefore mnegar will not burn, much of the finer 
parts belna exhaled. Boon,. 

Heav’n^ blest beam turns vinegar more sour. Pope, 

2 . Any thing reallv or melupiorically sour. 

Some laugnlike pdlrots at a bag-piper. 

And others of such vinegtr aspect. 

That they’ll not show their teeth in way of smile. Shakepeare. 

Vi'neb.# «. s. [from vine,] An orderer or trimmer of 
vines. Obsolete. Huhel. 

Vi'nevabd. n.s, [pinjeajib, Sax.] A ground planted 
with vines. 

Let us not live in France; let us quit all. 

And give our vineyards to a barbarous people, a. Skakimearc. 

Though some had so surfeited in the vineyards, and with the 
wines, that they hud been left behind, the‘generosity of the 
Spaniards sent them all home again. Clarendon, 

Vi'nnewed.'^'' adj. [from pymjean. Sax. to decay. 
See I’enowed.] Mouldy; musty. It is, in our 
old lexicography, written vineveed and vimmed, 

Huloet, Barret, and Sherwood. 

Being long kept, they grow hore and vineteed, 

Newton, Herbal to the Bib/e,(tjSj.) 

Vi'nnewedness.* n,s, [from vinn^wm/.] State of 
being vinnewcil. 

Hoarincss or vinewedness, such as is 011 bread or meat long 
kept. Barret, in V, Hoarie, Ah. (1580.) 

Vi'NBV.-f- adj. [pmie, Saxon. Sc'renius. From pyni- 

^^ean. See Vinnewed.] Mouldy. Aiii-sworth. 

Mr. Malone lias observed, tlnit, in Dorsetshire, 
they call cheese, that is become mouldy, vinny 
cheese. The expression is common in several 

'. h^ntics. 

Vi'nolency.# »f. s. [viiiolcntia, Lat.] Drunkenness, 

Cockeram. 

Vi^NoiENT.# adj. [i){»ofrK/u5, Lat.] Given to wine. 

In woman viao/ent is no defence... 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath's Proi. 

ViNo'siTV.^f' n.s, [w'«o.«a.7, Lat.] State or quality of 
being vinous. . Scott. 

Vi'NOUS.-f' a((f. [vinosus, Lat. vineits, Fr.] Having 
the qualities of wine; consisting of wine. 

The motion of the oily drops iiiay,be.i<l;.m^ due to some 
partial solution made by tlie vinous spifh^’ Boyle. 

Water will imltibe 

The small remains of spirit^ and Bcquii)|^ 9 . 

A einoM, flavour. y-j Philips. 

VrN'rAGE.'f* n,s. IvetulangOfitid Fr. viWmia, Lat. 
from the Gr. oTwv, and The produce of 

the vine for the year; the fh^in which grapes 
are gathered. -1 

The best wines are in the'-driest vintaget. Btuon, 

Our first success in war make Bacchus crown, 

And half the vintage of the year our own. _ WsiBer. 

Vl'MTAOEn. n.s, [from vintage,] One who {jpithws 
the vintage. Jinsf^orth. 

VFNTNEB.'f’ «. s. Ivinetier, old French, from 
Lathk] ' On^ who sells wine. '; 

The-tdnAier may draw what religion be pleases. ' Howell. 

The smUner, by mixing poison with his wines, deitrciys more 
lives than any malignant disease.. Swift 

Vi'nthy. «. s. The place where wine is sold. 

Ainsworth. 

Vi'ny.* adj. [from vine.] 

I.. Belonging to vines ; producing grapes. 

Prompt. Parv. 

2. Abounding in vines. 
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11 ic tiMV Kbene. P, Fklcier, Pite. Eel, ii. 13. 

On Baiae’s coaat. Thomion, Ubnty, P. i. 

• Vi'oL. n. s, [w'oife, Fr. viola, ltd.] A stringed in- 
stiniment of musick. 

My tongue’s u«c ia to me no more, 

Than on unstringed t«o/, or a harp. Shahpettre, 

To strain a string, atop it witti tbc finger, .»> >» the nccki < 
of lutes and violi. “ Bacon. 

The trembling lute sonic touch, some strain the vud best. 

Draiflun, 1 

Lorn) o’er the rest Cremona’s tramp doth sound; 

Me softer airs befit, and softer strings 

Of lute, or md still, more apt for mournful things. 

Millon, Ode, 

^'^()LABLE. adj. [from violahilis, Lat.] Such as may 
be violated or hurt. 

Viout'cEOUS. adj. [from viola, Laliii.] llesembling 
violets. * 

To VrOLATE. 71. a. ivida, Latin.] 

1. I'o injure; to hurt. 

I question thy Imld entrance, 

Employ’d tn Mate tlie tteep of those 

Whose dwelling God hath planted here in bliss. M'dlon, P. L. 

Kindness for man, and pity for his fate, 

May mix with bliss, and yet not Male. Dryden, 

Xease 

To know what ^uwn will Mate thy peace. Pope. 

2. To infringe; to break any thing venerable. 

Some of viokied vows 

'Twixt the souls of friend and friend. Sliahpeere, 

Those nfil'iires which are by their special qualities breaches 
of snperiiiitiiral laws, do also, for that the} arc generally evil, 
violate in general that principle of reason, which willetb uni¬ 
versally to fiy from evil. Hooker. 

Tliosc reiisonings which, hy Maihg common sense, lend to 
subvert every priuripie of rational belief, to sap the foundations 
of truth mui science, and to leave the mind exposed to all the. 
iiorrors of scepticism. . ' Bealtk, 

3. To injnrr by irreverence. 

I would rintii/e iny own arm rather than n church. Brown. 
Forbid to Mate the sacred fruit. Millon, P. L. 

To ravisli ; to deflower. 

The Sabine’s violated charms 

()liscur*d the glory of '■ is rising arms. Prior, 

\’ioi.a'ti<)n. n.s. {vidatio, hsit,] 

1. Infringement or injury of something sacred or 
vencrabie. , 

Their right i|^wt.tiiat to perjury vengeance is due, was 
not without goodj^et, as touching the course of their lives, 
w ho ieared the wiUn Motion of oaths. Hooker, 

Men, who bad hei oilier miide but their reason, considered 
the violalion of an oatli to be a great crime. Additon, 

2. Rape; the net of deflowering. 

If your pure maidens iall into the hand 
6f hot and forcing vkdaliin. Shakspeare. 

Vi'oLATon. «. a. [viola/or, Lat.] 

1. One who injures or infringes rometliing s.'tcred. 

May such places, built for divine worship, derive a blessing 

upon the head of the builders, .is lasting as tbc curse that 
neycr flats to rest upon the sacrilegious violalort of them. 

South, 

2. A rayishcr. 

Angtio is an adulterous thief, . 

An hypocrite, a virgin viotalor. Shait^eare, 

How does she subject herself to the Mmor’t uphraidings 
and insults! Rkhardion, Clarma. 

VrOLENCE. n. s. [videntia, Latin.] 

1. Force; stTcngth applied to any purpose. 

To be imprisoird in the viewless wind. 

And blown with restless violence about. Shak^eare, 

All the elements 

At least had gone to wreck, disturb’d and torn 

Widi Menee of this conflict. MUlon, P, L, 

2. An attack; an assault; a murder. 
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A n^se did scare me from thertomb; 

I And she, too desperate, would not go with me: 

But, as it seems, did Meuce on herself. I^dajieare. 

3. Outrage; unjust force. 

Griev’d at his heart, when looking down ho saw 
Tlie whole earth fill’d with Menee t and all flesh 
Corrupting each th«r way. Millon, P. L. 

4. Eagerness p vehemence. 

That seal 

You nsk for with such Menee, the king 

With his own hand gave me. Skaktpeare. 

5. Injury; infringement. 

\\% cannot, without oficring Menee to all records, diviae 
and hiininn,^eay an univerisal deluge. Burnet. 

6 . Forcible defloration. 

To Vi'ox.ENCE.# r,a. [from the noun.] 

1. To assault; to injure. 

Then surely love hath none, nor beauty any, 

Nor natiu-c Meiiced in both these. B.Jontm, Dev. an Ats. 
A kind of constraining and Menring of the spirit. 

Hammond, Works, ir. 486. 

2. To bring by violence. 

Like our late misnamed high court of justice, to which tiic 
loyal end the noble, the honest and the brave, were violenced 
by ambition and malice. P'elt&am, Bet, ii. 64. 

Vi'oi.ENT. adj, [yialentiK, Lat.] 

1. Forcible; acting with strength. 

A violent cross wind blows. Alillon, P. L, 

2. Produced or continued by force. 

The. posture we find them in, according to his doctrine, 
must be look’d upon as unnatural and violent ; and no violent 
state ran be perpetual. Burnet. 

3. Not natural, but brought by force. 

Conqueror death discovers them scarce men; 

Violent or shameful death (heir due reward. Milton. 

.4. Assiiilaut; acting by force. 

Some rMenl hands were laid on Humphry’s life. Skdapearr. 
'• A foe subtile or Menl. MUku, P. L. 

5. Unseasonably vehement. 

We miglit be reckoned fierce and Meat, to tear away that, 
which, if our mouths did condemn, our coascictices would 
storm and repine thereat. Hooker. 

6. £.\tortcd; not voluntary. 

How soon unsay 

Vows made in pain, as viMit and void ! Milton, P. L. 

Vi'oEENT.# n.s. All assailant. 

Did the covetous extortioner oliservc that he is involved in 
tlie same sentence, reim nlier that such voJents shall not take 
heaven, lint hell, by force. Dec. of Chr. Piety, p. y,;. 

To Vi'oLENT,# 7’. n. To become violent; to*act with 
violence. 

Why tell you me of modcrntio!i ? 

The grief is fine, full, perfect, that I taste, 

And Menieth in a sense ns strong 

As that which enuseth it. ShaktfHiarc, Tr. and Crits. 

To Vi'oi.ENr.* r. a. To urge with violence. Neither 
this, nor the neater verb, is now in use. 

His iurmcr adversaries vioiented any thing .ngninst him. 

Fuller, Wori/uet in Angletea, 
Vi'oLENTLY. adv. [from daktif.] Willi force; forcibly; 
vehemently. •, 

Temperat% proceed to what you would t 
Thus eio/ciiX/y redress. Shaktpeare, Cwiol. 

* Flame burnetii more violently towinds. the sid«^ than in the 
midst. - Baeim. 

Aiiticnt privileges must not, without great necessities, be 
revoked, nor forfeitures be exacted Mcntty, nor penal laws 
urged rigorously. Bp, Taylor, Rule if Living Holy. 

Vi'oLET. ». s. Iviolette, Fr. viola. Lit.] A flower. 

It hath a polypetalous anumaloiis flower, some¬ 
what resembling the papilionaceous flower; lor its 
two upper petals represent tlie standard, the two 
side ones, the wings; but the lower one, which ends 
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in a tiulf resemUea the iris. Oat of the em^ement 
uiae^ Ae pointal, which becomos a three-cornmid 
frnit opening into three parts, and full of roundish 
seeds. There are nine spedes. Mi^r, 

When dsides pied, and vkUU blue. 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shaktpeare. 

Sweet echo, sweetest njmph tlM Kv’it unseen. 

By slow Meander’s margent green, 

And in the notr/.enibroider'd vale. Afitfon, Cmata, 

Jt altm not our dmpto idea, wlmther we think that blue 
be in the violet itseli^ or in our mind on^; and only the 
power of producing it by the textnie of m parts, td be in 
die eioM itself. «. Locke. 

Vi'oMN. n,s, [wo/on, Fr. from oioi.] fiddle; a 
strinj^ iiuftrument of musick. 

Pram with timbrels, organs, flutes; 

Praise with oioliiu, and lutes. Smdyt. 

Sharp ifMku prociium 
Their jealous'paap, and deiperadon, 

For the fair dtsdatnful dame. Brtficn. 

Vi^euNxsr.# ».«. [from vidin.’l A player on the 
violin. 

Davys Mcll, the fiuuous violmut and clock-maker. 

Aubrey JUiece/i. p. 98. 

Vi'ousT. «. s. [from pirf.] *A pkyer on the viol. 

VlOhONCELLO.'\ n.s, [Italian.} Akmdofbass 
violin. 

VI'PER. n. s. £vipera, Lat.} 

1. A serpent of that species which brings its young 
alive, of which many are poisonous. 

A viper came out of the heat, and &stened on his hand. 

Act*, sxviii. 3. 

%’U gall of >9’ vhh thirsty lips suck in 
The eip^i d(Mdly teeth sfaaU pierce hs slun. Smdyt. 

nprr.CBtchers nave a remedy, in which they ^ace siudi great 
Con^noe, at to be no more WMd d the bite of a than 

of a common punctnre. -This is no other than asungia vif^na, 
presently mbaed into the wound. JMrham. 

2. Any’^ing mlschieTouB. 

Wmre is this eiper, 

That wduld dm»^ulate the city, and 

Be every man himtelf? Skaktpeare, Coriol. 

Vi'fbrine. adj. ^mptrims, Latin.] Belonging to a 
viper.’ 

Vi^FBBOUS. adH. (mpeteus, Lat. from taper.] Having 
the qualities of a viper. 

My tender years can tell. 

Civil ^ssendon is a mperout worm. 

That gnaws the boweb of the commonwtM'th. S/iaktpeate, 

We are peremptory to dispatch 
This oiperoia trmtor. Shaktpeare. 

I^mc viperoiM oritick may bereave 
'rhr opinion of thy worth for some defect. Darnel, Matopk. 

’C’lPEn’s bt^oss. n. s. [eckittm, Lat.] A phoit. 

Each flower is sudbeeded by four seeds, wliicb 
are in form of a viper’s head. Miller. 

ViPEn’s grajs.'f' ». s. [seorsonera, Lat] A plant 

Viperg ^,—medicinal and esceileat s^sunst the palpita¬ 
tion of the heart;—besides a very swnet «m pleasant sallet. 

'* Ev^yn. 

Vihagi'njan.* ttdj. [from vjrago.] Of or bdett^g 
to impudent women. 

The remembrsmcc of his old conversatiMi among die virmi- 
MKN troUopa. MiUon, A^for Smeet. § 6 . 

VIR/tGO. a. s. [Latin.] 

I. A fmnale waniour; a woman with ike (foalities of 
a mail. 

Mdpomeneisfqimsented Uke a dmjge or manly la^, with a 
p..jIa£Ar and gram oountanatoee. 9 feuekam. 
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To arms i to arais! the fierce vhwA cries, 

And swift as lightning to the combat flies. Popr. 

2. It is conunonly.used in detestation for an im^ndent . 
turbulent woman. 

ViRE.’ll' n. s. [tare, Fr. “ the arrow called a quarrel, 
used only for die cross-bow.” Cotgrave.] Au 
arrow. Obsolete. 

As a viiv. 

Which fiieth out of a mighty bowe^ k 

Away he fledde for a throwe. Gower, Qatf. Am. B. a. 

Vi'BELAy. n. s. [virelatf, virelai, French.] A sbtt of 
little' ancient French poem, that consisted only of 
two rhymes, and short verses, with stops. 

Diet. VAcad. 

The mournful muse in mirth now list nc mask. 

As she was wont in youn^h and summer days; 

But if thou uigate lust light mrelayt, * 

And looser songs of love to undersong. Sppuer, Shep, Cal. 

The band of flutes began to play, 

To which a la^ sung a atre/uy: 

And still at evVy close she would repeat 

The burden of the song, the daisy H so sweet. Dryden. 

Vi'rent. adj. [virens, Lat] Green; not faded. 

In these, yet fresh and vuvnt, they carve out the figures of 
men and women. Drown, Vidg. Err. 

Vi'rgate.* n. s. [virgatOf low LlRin.] A yard- 
land. 

With r^rd to smaller and detached parcels of land occu¬ 
pied in this parish, 1 have discovered that lady Elisabeth 
Montacute, wile of sir WilUem dc Montacute, afterwards 
married to Thomas lord Fumivall, possessed one virgote, about 
the year 1330. Wartau, Hitt, of Kiddiugtm, p. 43. 

ViBGE.'l* «. s. [virga, Lat. better verge, from verge, 
Fr.] A wand. See Verge. 

He ha^ his whistle,— 

And virge to interpret, tipt with silver. 

* S. JontoH, Talr 0/ a Tnb, 

Vi'rger.# See Verger. 

Vl'RGIN. «. s. [vierge, Fr. tdrgo, Lat] 

I. A m.vd; a woman unacquainted witli men. 

This aspect of mine hath feard the valiant; 

The best regarded mrgmt of out dime 

Have lov'd it too. Shakepeure. 

Senseless bauble.' 

Art thou a fcediuy for this act, and look’st 

So tnrgtn.like witaout? IjMnwarr, Cymbetiw. 

The damsel was very fair, and a Gen. xaiv. 16. 

Angdo is an adulterous thieC,<^^ 4 %,. 

An hypoente, a virgin violator. ~ “ ’ Shak^are. 

Much less can that have any place, 1 ’ 

At which a virgin hides her face. Cowley. 

■ 2. A woman not a iqiodier. 'Ui^^al. 

Likest to Ceres in her prime, / < ! ' 

Yet virgin of ftesttpina uom' Jove. MiUon, P. L. 

3. Any thing untouched or unmingled; any thing 
pure; as, virgin>ioney. 

Tapers of white wax, commonTy called viigtn-waa, bum with 
less smoke than common yellow wax. « JSogle. 

1 have found virgin-eaith in the peat-marshes of OUAire. 

^Mdawd. 

Belo r the. upper was a deqi bed of sand oidj^r^if^ch I 
weighed, together with the virgin-mould. Hsrikem. 

4. The sigir OT the zodiadk in which th,e anh is in 
August. 

Thence down amain by Leo and, the Vwgin. MSUon, P. L. 

Vi'bgin. Befitting a vit^; suitable to a viigin; 
mudenly. 

Can you blame her then, bring a maid, yet rosed over with 
the virm crimson of modenty, if she dmy the appearaiice of a 
sudeed mind boy. Sbakepeare, Mem. V. 

What says the silver with her virgm hue? SMvpeare. 
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With eate a hrotfaer o’ercame 

The formal decencies of «itf i>Mhame. Cowtey. 

As I look upon you all to be so baay grMt UessiDra of a 
married state; so I leave it to your choice^ dther to oo as I 
have done, or to aspire after highm: degrees of perfection in a 
virgin'•tete of life. Law. 

Tb Vi'boin. b. [A cant word.] To play the 
virgin. 

- A kiss 

Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge i 
I earned ii^ thee, my dear; and my true lip 
Hath tdrgia’d it e’er rincc. ShtJapeam, Corid. 

Vi'itaiNAL. adj. [from virgin.] Maiden; maidenly; 
pertaining to a virain. 

On the earth more fair was never seen, 

Of chastity and honour virginaL Sprtuer, F. Q. 

Tears virginal 

Shall'be to me even as the dew to fire; 

And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims, 

Shall to iny flaming wrath be oil and flax. Shaittpeare. 

Purity is a special parttjf this superstnicture, restraining of 
all desires of the fleui within the known limits of conjugid or 
virginal chastity. ^ Hammond on FundamatlaU. 

Vi'rginal. ». s. [more usually viVginaft.] A musical 
instrument so called, because commonly used by 
young ladies. 

The musician ftaUi produ<^ two means of straining strings. 
The one is stopping tnetii witli the finger, as in the necks of 
lutes and viols; the other is the shortness of the string, as in 
harps and vtrgmatt. Bacon. 

To Vi'bg INAL. V. n. To pat; to strike ns on die 
virginal. A cant word. 

Still virgiiiaUing upon thy palm. Skai^eare, 

ViBGi'NJTy. «. s. [virgiwVas, Latin.] Mddenhead; 
unacejuaintnnee with man. 

You do impeach your modesty tpn much. 

To trust the opportunity of n^ht. 

And the ill counsel of a desart place. 

With the rirli worth of your virgmUy. ShaAspeare. 

MaturnI virgitntt/ of itself is tiot a state more acceptable to 
God; but that which is chosen in order to the convenicncics 
of religion, and separation from worldly incumbrances. 

Bp. Taplor. 

I’l'RGO.^ n. s. [Latin.] 'J'hc sixth sign in tbe 
zodiack; tbe Virgin: wbicb see. 

Virgo hath twen^-six stars. Afunm. 

\'jni'DiTv.# p^^lviriditaSf Lat.] Greenness. 

Cockeram. 

This deificatiori of-dieir trees for their age and perennial 
riridUy, says Diodorus, might spring from the manifold use 
which they oflbrded. Evelyn, B. iv. § 13. 

VrRILE.t adJ. tmiUs, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to ma^ not puerile; not feminine. 

If there be any ckarin to overcome man and all his virile 
virtues, 'tis woman that does effect it. 

Fekhmn, JXie. on St. Lulte, xiv. 20. 

2. Procreative. 

The knot which debilitated, and enfeebled, bis virile inclin> 
Btions. Hieaul, Stale of the Greek Church, p. 314. 

Vmi'Lithr. n. s. \virilitii French; virilitast Latin; 
from virilg.^ 

1. Manhood; character of man. 

The lady made generous advances to tbe borders of virility. 

Banmer. 

2. Power of procreation. 

The great climacterical was past, before they begat children, 
or gave any testimony of th^ virility; for none b^at children 
betore the age of rixty-five. Brown. 

ViRMi'uoK. n. s. [Properly vermtVton.] A red co- 
lour. 

JEgie, die ftirest Hals of tbe flood, 

Widi a nrmilion dye hit templet stain'd. . Retcommon. 
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VIRTU'.* n. s. [Italian. « A» this people [the 
Romans] was of so militaiy a tom, thqf merally 
gave fortitude the name of VirtuSf or toe Viritte, 
U|r way of excellence; just as the same nation^now 
they arc so debased and effeminated, call tl)e love 
of the softer arts, Vertiil' Spence, Polymet. 
Dial. X.] A love of the fine arts; a taste for 
curiosities. Sec Vibtuoso. 

Let his holiness’s taste of virti be ever so bad, pray get 
Nomeliody to present you to him before yfu leave Rome. 

I^Ckate^. 

This celebrated naturalist shines chiefly in hit own proles* 
sion; and be seems to be most happily employed, when he^ is 
learnedly debating on tautological ^oes, subterraneous wwls, 
undescribed thunderbolts, cosmetic clay, the aldtude of giants, 
&c. These are the reveries of vertu. 

WarloH, Ilitlifff Kiddington, Frcf. 

Vi'btual. adj. {virfuel, Fr. from vtrftie.] Having 
the efficacy without the sensible or material part. 

Metalline waters have virtual cold in them. Put therefore 
wood into smith’s water, and try whether it will not harden. 

Bacon. 

Heat and cold have a virtual transition, without comniuni* 
cation of substance. Bacon. 

Love not the heavenly spirits? And how their love 
Express they? by looks ouiy? or, do they mix 
Irradiance ? virtual, or immediate touch ? Milton, P. L, 
Every kind that lives. 

Fomented by his virtual power, and warm’d. Milton, P. L. 

Neither an actual or virtual intention of the mind, but only 
that which may be gathered from the outward acts. 

StUkugJieel. 

Vibtoa'lity. n.s. [from viV/aaf.] Efiicacy. 

In one grain of com there licth formant a mrtnality of 
many other, uUd from theucc sometimes proceed on hundred 
earn. Brown, Fulg. Err, 

Vi^BTOALLV. Mdv. [from virtual.'] In efiet^ though 
not materially. 

They are virtually contained in other words still continued. 

Hammond on Fundamental!. 
Such is our coiistiturion, that the bulk of the people vir¬ 
tually give their approbation to every thing they are bound to 
ob^. Action. 

To Vi'btuatk. V. a. [from virtue.] To make effica¬ 
cious. Not usixi. 

Potaiile gold should lie endued with a capacity of being 
assimilated to the iunai.- beat, and radical moisture; or at 
least virtuated with a power of generating the said essentials. 

Harvey. 

VI'RTUE. «. s. [viVfiis, Lat] 

1. Moral goodness: opposed to vice. 

Either I’m mistaken, or there is virtue in that Falstafi'. 

^udetpeare. 

If there’s a power above ns, 

And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, he must delight in virtue, ‘ 

And that which he delights in must be happy. Additon. 

FiVlac only makes our bliss below. . Pope. 

The character of prince Henry is improved by Shakspeare; 
and through the veil of his vices and irregularities, we see a 
dawn of greatncsi and virtue. Shakipearc illuilraied. 

2. A particular moral excellence. 

In Belmont is a lady. 

And she is fair, and, fairer than that word, 

Of wond’rous Wrlorr. Shakipeare, Merck, of Ven. 

Remember all his mHuet, 

And shew mankind that goodness is your care. Adduon. 

3. Medicinal quality. 

All blest secrets. 

All you uupublidi’d viduet of the earth. 

Be udant and remediate. Shakipeare, It. Lear. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beast that feedetb 
upon the mountains; and that without virtue from those that 
feedin the vallies! iBaeon. 
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4. Medibbial efficacy. 

An Miay writer nuat prtctice the chymical method, end give 
.tbe wriee of a full draught in a few drops. Jtmou. 

5. Efficacy; power. Before virtue is used somct^pcs 
^tind sometinies in; by in virtue is meant in eon- 
seqtience of the virtue. 

If neither words, oor hedw will do, I’ll try stones; for there’s 
a iwtue in them. L’Eitrange. 

Where there is a full puiTmsc to please God, there, what a 
man can do, shtdl, iSy urtue thereof, be acceptml. SoM, 
Thq^ me not suae, by wrtae.ortyllog^ib, that the conldusion 
certainly follows from the premises. JmcAc. 

This thf^ shall attain, partly m oiWMe of the promise made 
by God; and partly in viriue of pieQr. Atterbnry. 

He used to travel through Greece, by virtue of this foble, 
which procured him reception in all the towns. Athiisou, 

6 . Acting power. 

Jesus knowing ^at viriue had gone out of him, turned him 
about. . * St Mark, v. 30. 

7. Secret agency; efficacy, without visible or material 
action.. 

She moves tbe body, which she doth possess; 

Yet no part toucheth, but by virtue’) touch. Davie), 

8. Bravery; valour. 

TVust to thy single virtue ; for thy soldiers 
Took their discharge. Sbak)peare, K. Lear. 

The conquest of Palestine, with sii^lar virtue they per* 
fhnqed, and held that kingdom some few geuerations. 

Balegb, 

9. Excellence; that which gives excellence. 

In the Greek poets, as also in Plautus, the oeconomy of 
poems is better ohserv^ than in Terence; who thought the 
sole grace and virtue of their fable, tbe sticking in of sentences, 
as ours do tbe forcing in of jests. B.Joiuon. 

10. One of the orders of the celestial hierarchy. 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, rirliMi, powers. 

MUton. 

A winged virtue through th’ etheriri sky. 

From orb to orb unwearmd dost thou fly. Tieket/. 

Vi'RTUEi.E66. adj. [from virtue.'} 

1. Wanting virtue; deprived of virtue. . , 

2. Not having efficacy; without operating qualities. 

AH second causes, tocher with nature herself, without 
that operative faculty which God gave them, would become 
altoeelher silent, virtuele)), and dead. Raleg^. 

t^rtueleu sbewisht alt herbs and charms, 

Wherewith false men increase their patients harms. Fairfax. 
Some would mtdee those glorious creatures mrlueleu. 

HakewiU. 

VIRTUO'SO. n. s. [Italian.] A man skilled in 
antique or natural curiosities; a man studious of 
painting, statuary, or arcliitecturt.. 

Methinkb those generous vnrtuon dwell in a higher region 
than other mortals. . Glanvilte, 

yirtumo, the Italians call a man wbo^pves the noble arts, 
and is a critiefc in them. And amongst our French painters, 
the .word vertueux is understood in the same sigiiiiigatiun. 

, Dryden, 

This building was beheld witli admiration by the virtuosi of 
that lime. _ ^ Tatter, 

Showers of rain are now met with in every water-work; 
and tbe virinoto) ofFrance covered a little vault with artificial 
snow. Addison. 

ViBTUo'sosHip.# n. s. [from virtuoso.} The pur¬ 

suits of u virtuoso; the character of a virtuoso. 

Let us view philosophy like mere virtuosoibm in ifii usual 
career. Sbifftesbury. 

If^y thing further employ his attention; it is perlum a 
little virtuotoship. Bp. Hurd, 

VI'RTIJOUS. adlj. [from virtue.} 

I. MoraUy good f; applied to parsons and practices. 

If his oCcBUon were toot virtu^, 

I should not urge it Half s« faitHfiilly. Sbaktpeare. 
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Virtuous and.holy, be thon conquenw. Sbatspearc- 

What she wills to do or say. 

Is wisest, virluousest, discreetest, best. MiUon, P, 1 , 

Favour'd of hmven, who finds 
One virtuous rarely found. 

That in domestick good combines: 

Hwpy that house! his way to peace is smooth. Milton, S. A. 

Since there is^that necessity of it for God’s service, and all 
virtuous ends, it cannot iu its own nature be a thing ofihnsive 
and unlawful to ns. KeUltuiell. 

2. ^[Applied to w'omcn.] CJ^astc. 

Mistress Ford, the modest wife, the virtuous creature, that 
' both thajeulous fool to her husland. ^kspeare. 

3. Done in con^quence of moral goodness. 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind. 

But oft to rArlunus acts infianies the mind. Dryden. 

Consider how often, how powerfully you arc culled to a 
virtuous life, and what great and glorious things God has done 
fur you, and to make you in love with every (Hhig that can 
promote his glory. Late. 

4. Efficacious; powerful. 

Before her gates, hill-wolves and lions lay; 

Which, with her virtuous drugs, soUanc she made. 

That wolf, nor lion, would one man invade. Chapman. 

With one virtuous touch, the arch-cbemick sun. 

Produces, with terrestrial humour mix’d. 

Here in the dark, so many precious things. Milton, P. L. 

5. Having wonderful or eminent properties. 

Out of his hand, 

That virtuous steel he rudely snatch’d away. Sprnsrr, 

Lifting up his virtuous staff'on high, 

He smote the sea, whirli calmed was with speed. Spenser. 
That own’d the virtuous ring and glass. Milton, 11 Pens. 

6 . Having medicinal qualities. 

Some observe that there is a virtuous bezoar, and another 
V without virtue; the viriuotu is taken from the beast that feed- 
eth where there arc tlirriacal herbs; and that without virtue, 
from those that feed wliefe no such lierbs arc. Bacon. 

The ladies soiqiht around 

For virtuous herbs, which, gather’d from the ground. 

They squeez'd the juice; and cooling ointment made. 

Dryden. 

Vi'htuously. adv, [from virtuous^ In a virtuous 
nutiner; according to the ruled of virtue. 

The gods are my witnesses, I desire to do virtuously. Sidney. 
In sum, they taught the world no less virtuously how to die, 
than they bad dune before how to live. Hooker, 

They that mean virtuously, and yet do so. 

The devil tlidr virtue tempts not, th^ beav’n. 

j '• Shaitpeare, 

Not from gray hairs authority doth flow/,'»■ 

Nor from bald heads, nor from a wrinkled brow; 

But our past life, when virtuously spen^ .y 

Must to one age those happy fruits preant. Denham. 

The coifeeman has' a little daughter four years old, who has 
been virtuously educated. Addison. 

Vi'btuousneihi. n, s. [from virtuous.} Xbo state or 
character of being virtuous. 

Many other adventures are intermeddled; as the love of 
Britoinmt, and virluousncss of Brlpbeebe; and the lascivious- . 
ness ofHelenora. S^tsuser. 

Vi'rulence. 7 s. [from virtdeni.} Mentt^’^Saon; 
Vi'bulency. i malignity; acrimony qf',||aoperj 
bitterness. ' / 

Disputes In religion are managed with «ini/ency bitter¬ 
ness. Dec. of dr. l^ety. 

Men by unworthy malice and impotent virulence had highly 
disobliged him. ^ Fed/, life etf Hammond. 

It instils into their minds the utmost virulence, instead of 
r that charity which is the perfection and ornament of reiimon. 

JtmsoH. 

Tbe wfaigs mi^t easily have maintuned a majority among 
the dergy, if they had not too much encounq^cd uitempe- 
rance of speech, and vmdeaee of pen, in the most proeritute 
of their pmy. * Sw^. 
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VrRULENT. [vindent, French; virulenHts, 
Latin.] 

1. Poisonous; venomous, 

2. Poisoned in the mind; bitter; malignant 
Vi'Rct,ENTED.* adj. [from virulent.'} Filled with 

poison. 

Certain spirits virulented from the inward humour, darted 
on’the object, convey u venom where they point and fix. 

4 * FeUhatn, Ret, ii. 56. 

Vi'b.di.ently. adxu [from virulent.'] Muligiiasily; 
with bitterness. ^ 

VrS-A-VIS.’tk n. s. [French.] .^carriage, which 
holds only two iicrsons, who sit face to iacc, 
and not side by side, as in a coach or charibt. 

Lemon. 

VrSAGE. M. s. [n/sflgff, Fr. vimggio, Italian.] Face; 
countenance; look. It is now rarely used but with 
some ideas of dislike or liorrour. 

Phebc doth behold • 

Her silver viiame in the watery glass. 

Decking with Hquid pcbrl the biaded grass. Sha/ttpeare, 

When she shall bear this of thee, with her nails . 

She’ll flea thy wolSsb tnsaga. Shaktpeare, K. Lear. 

Whereto serves mercy, 

But to confront the vitage of oflencc. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

With hostile frown. 

And mage all iiiflfun’d, first thus began. Milton, P. L. 

By the rout, that made the hideous roar, 

Ifis goiiry viifige down the stream was sent; 

Down the swill Hcbriis to the Lesbian shore. 

Milton, LyckUu. 

Love and beauty still that visage grace; 

Death cannot fright ’em from their wonted place. Waller. 

Vi'sAGED-# adj. [from visageJ] Having a face*or 
visage. 

The one, visaged like a lion, to express power, high autho* 
ritv, and indignation. MUton, ApoUfor Smectymn. 

The faurfold*«tn^’d Four, 

Distinct with eyes. > Alillon, P. L. 

VI'SCERAL.# adj. [from viscera, Lat. the bowels.] 
Feeling; tender. 

Love is of ali otii :r the ifimost and most viiceral affhetion; 
and therefore called by the Apostle, “ Bowels of love.” 

3 p. Rct/noldton the Pamoni, cli. 11. 
To Vi'scERATE. V. a. [viscera, Latin.] To embowel; 
to exenturate. 


VI'SCID. a^^ lviscidtts, Latin.] Glutinous; tena¬ 
cious. 


Viscj'dity. M. i, [from ws«</.] 

1. Glutiuousnest; tenacity: ropiuess. 

This motion in some human creatures may be weak, in 
respect to the visriditp of what is taken, so as not to he able to 
propel it. Arbuthnot, 

,2. Glutinous concretion. 

Catharticks of incrcuriuis precipitate the mteidUiet -by their 
styptidty. Flogcr. 


Vifico'siTV. ». s. [viscosile, Fr. from viscous.] 

1. i^itinousncss I tdhacity. 

. air being mixed with the animai fluids, determines their 
ddf^Mkm ns to ratity, density, eiiqpn/y. tenuity. Arbuthnot. 

2 . A glutinous substance. 

'V A'tenuous emanation, or cantinned effluvium, afler some 
. dbttnce, rctracteth untcritself, as is observable in drops of 
. syrups, and seminal vucotiiiet. Rroum, Vuig. Err, 


VrSCOUNT.jf” n.s. [vicecomes, Lnt.] 

Viscount signifies as much as sheriff; between, 
which two words there is no other difference, but 


that the one corltcs from our conquerors the Nor- 
, ■ nwD^ and the other from our ancertors the Saxons. 
Viscount also signifies a degree of nobility next to 

VOL. V. 


an earl, wiiich is an old name of office^ but a new 
one of d^nity, never Iteard joS amongst us, till 
Henry VI. his days. , Ccnxl. 

This rich marble doth inter 
^hc honour’d wife of Winchester, 

A mcount’i daughter, an earl’s hdr. 

. Milton, Ep. M. Winehetter. 

Viscou'NTESS.'f’ n. s. [from viscount. Viscount and 
viscountess are pronoumjad rncourU and mcountess. 

. The word is iju^ferently accented on the first and 
second syllabi^.] I'fiefady ofatisconnt; a peeress 
'bf the fourth ortler. 

To make my dainty charge a vicomUe^t, 

B. Jdniott, Magn, Lady, 

Why, what can the vucounteu mean ? Gray, Long Story, 

Vi'scou.vTsuip.tk 1 n. s. [from viscourd.] The quality 

Vi'scouNTY. j and office of a ttjpcount. 

A creation passed, of late, of a vkecountship of Maidenhead. 

lAl. Keeper William*, Lett, (t6a»,) Cab. p. 7-9. 

\'i'scoUK. ad^. [visgueux, Fr. viseosus, Lat.]- Gluti¬ 
nous; sticky; tenacious. 

The cause of the scouring virtue of nitre is, that it hath a 
subtle spirit, which severeth and divideth any thing that is fool 
and viieon*. Bacon. 

Holly is of so viseout a juice as they make bird-lime of the 
bark. Bacon, 

Visibility, n. s. [visibilite, Tr. from visible.] 

1. The state or quality of being perceptible by the 
eye. 

The colours of outward objects brought into a daikencd 
room, do much depend for their vmbiiity, upon the dimness of 
the light they are beheld by. Boyle, 

2. State of being apparent, or openly discoverable; 

coiispicuousness. 

They produced this as an instance against the perpetual euL 
UBty of the church, and he brings it to prove that it ceased to 

a true church. StUUngJleet. 

In these, the visibUdy and example of our virtues will chiefly 
consist. Roger*, Serm. 

VFSIBLE. adj.' [visible, Fr. visibilis, Lat.] 

1. Perceptible by the eye. 

On this mount he appeared; under this tree 
Stood viable; and 1 - 

Here with him at this fountain talk’d. Milton, P, L. 

Eucli tliougiit was vt’ible, that roll’d within. 

As through a cr}-stal case the figur’d hours are seen. Dryden. 

A long series of ancc.tors shews the native lustre with great 
advantage; but if lie degenerate from his line, the least spot is 
vuiUe on ermine. Dryden. 

What’s true licauty, but fair Virtue’s face. 

Virtue made viable in outward grace ? Young, 

2. Discovereti to the eye. 

If that the heavens do not their visiMe spirits 
Send quickly doufi to tame the vile oSences, 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself. 

Like monsters of the deep. Shaiipeare, Ki Lear. 

3. Apparent; open; conspicuou.*;.' 

liie factions at court were greater, or more than be¬ 
fore. Clarendon. 

VISIBLE, n. s. Perceptibility by tbe eye. 

Pitible* work iipon a looking-glass, whicli is like the pupil of 
the eye; and audihlcs upon the places of echo, which resemble 
the cavern of the ear. Bacon. 


VFsibleness. n. s. [from visible.] State or quality 
of being visible. 

Vi'siBLY. aiv. [from visiUe.] In a manner percep¬ 
tible by the eye. 

The day bduis visibly governed by the sun. is a_ little longer 
than the revolunon of the eqiiator; so much as is oraosioned 
Iw tbe advance of the son in bis annual contrary motion along 
the Miit>tidc. Holder. 

G G 
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V]«a^. t n. i. re&ton, Fr. wioi Lat.] 

1. Sight; the fecnlly of Meing. 

AnatcimifU, wb«n mef Imvo wen off fitnn the bottom of 
tbe m^etontwordancfiiioitthiiA coat called the dun mater, 
can tnen eee through the thinner coats, tbe pictures of objects 
livel/ painted thmeon. And diese pictur^ propagated by 
BOtura along the fibres of the sqptick nenres into the main, are 
the eaiwe oTetnea. Xeuiten,0^ 

These theorems being admitted into opttes, there would oe 
scope enough of handling that science eolaininouslv,'afieraaow 
manner; not only by teaching those things whicb tend to the 
per^don of etitm, Imt also by determining mathemadcnlly all 
Itinds of phenomena of colours which comd be produced by 
refinedons. Neuron, Opt. 

2. act of seeing. 

Fisioa in the next life is the perfecting of faith in this; or 
fiuth hare is turned into wtioi ouiere, as hope into enjoying. 

Htmmmid, Praet, Cateekim. 

3. A supernatural appearance; a spectre; a phantom. 

Tbe day seems long, but night is odious; 

No sleep, but dreams; no dreuns, but niioM strange. Sidney. 

Last ni^t the very gods ihew’d me a MNon. Shaktpeare. 

Gk>d's mother deign^ to appear to me; 

And, in n vuion, full of majesty, 

Wiird me to leave my base vocation. Shakepeare, Hen. VI, 
Him God vouchsaf’d. 

To call by mkc^ from his fiuber’s house. 

Into a land which he will shew him. MiHoa, P. L. 

4. A dream; something shewn in a dream. A dream 
happens to a deeping, a vision may happen to a 
wiping man. A dream is supposed natural, a 
vimon miraculous; but they are confounded. 

His dream returns; hit (Hend appears again; f 
Tbe murd’rer’s come; now help, or 1 un slain 1 > 

Twas but a mnon still, and vuhne are but vmn. ) Dfyden. 

The idea of any thing in our mind, no more proves the ex* 
istence of that diing, tM the vitioiu of a dream make a true 
histoiy. Locke:' 

5. Any appearance; any thing which is the object of 

sight. > 

These; [colours,] when the clouds dutil the rosy shower, 
Slune out distinct adown the watery bow, 

While o’er our heads the dewy cition bends 
Delightful, uiidting in tiie fields beneath. 

Thornton an Sir /. Kewtonl 

Vi^stONAi..^ adj. [from oitt'on.] Pertaining to a vision. 

It remains to be considered, whether tbe want of that single 
circumstance be sufficient to make ns think it was not a vision, 
dm. 1^ much in favour of the vitiomd construction. 

Waterland, Ser^, Vind, P. iii. p. 78. 

Vi'aiONABV. a^. Ivisionnaire, Fr. from w«o«.] 

1. Affected by phantoms; disposed to receive impres¬ 
sions on the imagination. 

No more these scenes my meditation md, 

Or lull to rest tiie tiwiomnw mud. Papo, PMta to Ahderd. 

2. Imaginary; not real; seen in a dream; perceived 
by the imaginatidn only. 

The hounds at nearer distance hoarsly bray’d; 

Tbe hunter close pursu’d the vinonary maid. Dryden. 

If you have any skill in dreams, let me know whether 1 have 
the same plate in the real heart, that 1 bad in tbe vitionaiy 
one. Additon. 

. Our. victories only led us to further striwieiw prospects; 
afltiisifiige was taken of the sangiune temper whicn success had 
wmdght the nation up to. Sw^t 

Vi'fiioNABY.'f '1 n.«. [wsioHBoiVe, Fr.j One whose 

Vj fcf^ psijiT. 3 imagination is disturbed. 
t ' !llie cow fiuii^ of every idle nfionisr, 

S^peneer, Van. of Vtdg. Prof^ p. 33. 

Util ocoount ttUMdsd all the Nommbuu eir amommet I 

' have inet witii. 'Tamer. 

TIk lovhly tMtee^ gave Urn pe^etnal uiien^ 

« Fnudt Qm aate . 
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Ta Vl'SlT. BMb ifdatdTt vmio, lAtJ 

1. To go to see. 

You must go tM the Indy timt lies in. I visit hv whit my 
piwm; but I canBQt go thither. Skalapearo, Oorkd. 

Viiyns cMted by ai^ pow’rs,. p^ipe. 

2. [lit Bcriptural language.^ To send good or evil 
judicially. 

When God etriMA, what shall I answer him? /ofi,xzxi.i4. 

Thop shalt be eiiited of the Lord with thunder. 

Ita. XIDUL. (. 

God visa thee in good thinn. JndUk, «lfi. ao. 

TbatyeneraUe body is in little concern affrr what ananer 
their mffiftal enemies intend to treat them, whenever Ood shall 
oitit us with so fatfl an event. Swi/h 

3. To salute with a present. 

Samson viiiied his wife with a kid. Jadget, xr. i. 

4. To come to a survey, with judicial authority. 

The bishop ought to visit his diocese every year in person. 

Aylffe, 

To Vi'siT. V. n. To keep up the intercourse of cere¬ 
monial salutatioijs at the houses of each other. 

Whilst she was under her mother she was forced to be gen¬ 
teel, tu live in ceremony, to tit np late at nights, to be in the 

^ folly of every fashion, and always vitiiing on Sundays. Late, 

Vi'siT. n. s. Ivitiie, Fr. from the verb.] The act of 
going to sec another. 

In a designed or accidental visit, let some one take a book, 
which may be agreeable, and read in it. fVetts. 

If this woman would make fewer vititt, or not be always 
talkative, they would neither of them find it half so hard to be 
affected with religion. Law. 

Vi'siTABU:. adj. [from visit.'] Liable to be visited. 

All hospitals built since the reformation, are visitable by the 
king or lord chancellor, Ayl\ffe, Parergan. 

VfsiTAKT. B. s. [from visit,] One who goes to see 
another. 

He alone 

To find where Adam shelter’d, took his way, 

Not unpcrceiv’d of Adam, who to £ve. 

While the great visitant approach’d, thus spake. Milton, P, L. 

One visit liegins an acquaintance; and when the visitaat 
comes again, he is no more a stranger. SetUh. 

Edward tiie first, who hod^been a msitant in Spain, upon 
action in the holy land, fixed both our pounds by the measures 
of the East. ArbuPmot on C<dnt. 

Griev’d that a visitant so long should wait 
Unmark’d, unhonour’d, at a monarch’s gate. 

Instant he flew. Popr, Odyssey. 

Acquainted with the world, and quite well bret', 

Drusa receives her vitUontt in bed. Young. 

Visita'tion. b. s. [visito, Lat.] 

1. The act of visiting. 

He comes not 

Like to Lis father’s greatness; hit approach. 

So out of circiiinstunce and sudden, tells us, 

’11s not a visitation fram’d, bat forc’d 

By need and aemdent. Shaktpeare, Wint. Tale, 

What would yon with the princess ?- 

——Nothing but ]>eace and gentle vuitaiion. Shaktpeare, 

2. Object oi visits. 

O flowers, • ■ , > 

Illy early visitalion, and my last AfS|lfe% J*. L, 

3. [n»}te.'‘*o»,'Fr.] Jfitdicial visit or perambulation. 

Your grace, in your metropolitiAl visitation, hath bfgnn a 
good work in taking this into yourreligious oontideratiow; and 
you have endeavoured a setbrniatren. tVJUle, 

The Inshop m^t to vine his diocese every year in perwin, 
unless he omitf tbe same because he would not burthen his 
churches; and tlteu ought to send his archdeacon, which was 
the original of the archdmon’s visitation. Aytfffe. 

4. Judidal evil sent by God; state of suffering judicial 
evil. 

That wWtii tbeu dost not undentand vshen thou rendest, 
tiMD dirit asdsntaad ia the day- of thy OMfMieii; For aany 
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Mcrito ofTeBgioii a«4M»itlei««indlindMybeiyt,M^ 
not fdt but in the dey of e great csloiidt/. Bf, Tt^flor, 

5. Communication «f divine love.-,, - 

Hie most romfortobie titUatieiu Ooi| hath aent men from 
above, have taken espedaUjr the timae of prayer as their most 
natUTiJ oi^iottunities. Bimlker. 


Vibitato'riai.. [from vmfor.3 Belonging to a 
j^icial visitor. 

Some will have it, that an orchd^on does of common ri^t 
execute this vbi/ahria/ power in his arch Jeaconiy: but others 
say thst an archdeacon has a vUitatoritJ power only of com* 
men Hghtprr laodvm timpUeis icrutin/i, as being bis^p's vicar. 

» Jpl^yParergim. 

Vl'SITEIl.' 


}”• 


s. [from »«//.] 


Vl'siTOH 

1. One who comes to sec another. 

Here’s ado to lock up honesty and honour from the access 
of gentle visUon. Shaktpearc. 

You see this confluence, this great flood of vititors. 

Shaktpearc. 

Consumptives of this degree entertain their vititert with 
strange rambling discourses of thdr intent of going here and 
there. Harvey. 

I have a large house, yet I should hardly prevail to find one 
vitUor, if 1 were not able to hire him with a bottle of wine. 

Sw^ to Gay. 

2. [visiteur, Fr.] An occasional judge; one who 
regulates the disorders of ony society. 

The vitUert expelled the orthodox; they, without scruple or 
shame, possessed tbcmselvas of their colleges. Walton. 

To him you must your sickly state refer; 

Your charter claims him as your visiter. ^ Garth. 

Whatever abuses have crept into the univennties, might be 
reformed by strict injunctions to the visitors and heads of houses 
Swi/t, ProJ.for the Adv.o/Setigiou. 

Vi'siTiNG.# n. 5. [from visit.Ji Visitation; act of 


visiting. 

Compunctious msitings of nature. Shaktpearc, Meubeth. 

Vj'siVE.'f' aty. [visif, Fr. visits, Latin.] Formed in 
the act of seeing; belonging to, the power of seeing. 

This happens when the axis ofthe vitive cones, diflused from 
the object, fall not upon the same plane; but that which is 
conveyM into one oye is more depressed or elevated than that 
which enters the otiier. Brawn, IVg. Err, 

Clirist might suspend the actings of their visive faculty in re¬ 
ference to himself, while be conveyed himself in the mean time 
away. Sonlh, Serm, viL 17. 


V I'sNOMY. fi, s. [corrupted from physiognomy.'} Face; 
countenance. Not in use. 

Twelve gods do ut around In royal state, 

And Jove in mhht with awful majesty. 

To judge the strife between them stirred iatc: 

Eotm of the gods by his like vunomy 
Each to be known; .but Jove above them all. 

By his great lobks and power imperial. Spenser, Mmopot. 
VrSOR.'f’ «. s. [This word is variously written, 
visard, visar, visor, vizard, vizor. I prefer visor, as 
nearest the Latin visas, and concurring with visage, 
i^indred word; visiere, hrench.] 

1. X mask used to' disfigure and disguise. See 

VizAkn. 

I ftar, indeed, the w^nem of my government before, made 
you tbiidt such a raasl^ould be grateful unto me; and my 
wedwr government, nnee, makes you pull ofi* the visor. 

* Sidney. 

This loutish clown is such that yon never saw so ill-favoured 
a ntHu-; his behaviour such, that he is beyond the degree of 
ridiculoua Sidney. 

By which deceit doth made in ntor fair. 

And cast her Colours dyed deep in gnun, 

Te seem like truth, whose shape she well can fiun. Spenser, 

Alt that thy &ee nrer^like^ uncbangiii^ 

Mode impudent widi me of evil ddedt, 

I wou’d essay, pnmd queen, to make thee blush. Skahpeare. 


'On ajior Mnaim^ 

AnddutbOkudio ; I know Mm by ids ha a ii i ng Skskspetre. 

Bwantas pf knaves the nicar qnbe digpica^ 

And hide secore behind a mind fiwe. 

2. A movable port in the fmnt of a kelm^ and placd 
above the beaver in or#r to protect the upp» part 
of the face; and being perforated with many hedes, 
afforded the wearer an opportunity of dixtndng 
objects: and thence its name. Dance. 

Which on bis helipet martclled so herd. 

That made him low'incUne hb lofty crest. 

And bovsld his batter’d msour to his brest, Spenser, E. Q, 

The Cyclops, a {^ople of Sicily, remariuble for cruel^, 
might perhaps in thmr wars use a head-piece, pr vizor. 

Broome on the Odjfss, 

Vi'soiiBD. adj. [from visor.} Masked. 

Hence with tliy brew’d enchi.ntments, foul deceiver I p 
Hast thou betray’d my credulous innocence 
With visoPd falshoodand base forgery? MiBon, Comus. 

VTSTA. n. s. [Italian.] View; prospect through an 
avenue. 


In St. Peter’s, when a man stands under the dome, if he 
looks upwards, be is astonished at the ^dens hoHow of the 
cupola, that makes one of the beautiiiilnt Ststas that the eye 
can puss through. Addison on Italy. 

The finish’d garden to the view 
Its vistas opens, and its alleys green. 

Vi'suAL. adj. [visuel, French.] Used in sight; ex¬ 
ercising the power of sight; instrumental to s^ht. 

An eye thrust forth so as it hangs a pret^ distance by the 
visual nerve, hath been without any power of sight; uid yet, 
after bring replaced, recovered sight. Bacon, NtU. Hist, 

Nor thinfce my hurt offends me; for my ore 
Can Boone rraose in it the visual fiire. Ch^man. 

The via. 

Nowhere so clear, sharpen'd hb msud ray* 

To objects distant fur. Mdian, P. L. 

Then puig’d with euphrasy and rue 
The visual nerve; fur he had much to see. Milton, P. h. 
VITTAL. adj. [vitalis, Latin.] 
t. Contributing to iife ; necessary to life. 

His heart, broken vdth unkindness and affliction, stretched 
so far beyond .his limits with this excess of comfort, as it was 
able no longer to keep safe his vUtd spirits. Sdney. 

Ail nature laughs, the groves are fresh and fair; 

The sun’s mild lustre warms the vital ur. Pope, 

2. llclatiiig to life. 


Let not Isardolph’s vuo/ thread be cut ' 

With edge of penny co/d, and vile reproach. Shdtspeare. 

On the rock a scanty measure place 
Of vital flax, and turn the wheel a-pace. Zhyden. 

3. Containing life. 

Spirits that live throughout; 

Vital ill every part; not as frail man. 

In entrails, heart, or head, liver or reins. 

Cannot but by uinihilating die. MiOon, P, L, 

On the watry calm. 

His brooding win« the spirit of God outspreads; 

And vital virtue infus’d, and vdsd warmth 

Throughout the fluid mass. MiBon, P. L. 

4. Being the seat of life. * 

The dart flew on, and pim’d a viM part. Ptepe. 

5. So disposed as to live. Little used, and rather 
Latin than English. 

Tythagoras and Hippocrates not only affirm the birth of the 
seventh month to be vital, that of the eighth mortal; but the 
progression thereto to be measured by nUfc Brown. 

6 . Essential; chiefly necessary. 

&OW grim’s vital part 

ConsLts in nature not in aH. Bp. CorM. 

Vita'litt. a. s. [from vital.} Tower of subsisting in 


Whether that motion, vitaSiy, and operation were pyineuba- 

tion, or how rise, the manner » only tapro to OoA 

. lUdiiifi,Bist.tf ike World. 
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For thvjaeuritT at na<9« producad only Iw teed, |>rovidencc 
4Bee|M • kitine Mte%, that if bv any mci> 
.Am^littpen ^.t 0 .ganiim«te the fint year, it will cMbnue 
twenty -^y* 

^t‘sALLY, adv, {mm mtau} In sucfa a manner as to 
life. # 

The ofRanical atructure of humSn bodieii, whereby they are 
fitted to live and move, and be mlally informed ^y the soul, is 
the woritnMnthip of a most wise, powerful, aind beneficent 
Maker. SenUet/. 

Vi'xALS. «. [Without the.singnlar.] Parts essen¬ 
tial to life. ^ 

By fits my swelling mat appears, 

In rising signs, attd falling tears. 

That show too well the warm desires. 

The silent, slow, consuming fires. 

Which on my inmost tnto/r prey, 

Afid melt my very soul away. _ PMlipi. 

Vi'T£U.ARY. n. s. [feon, viteUus, Latiu.3 The place 
where the yolk of the egg swims in tlie white. 

A greater difficulty in the doctrine of is, how the sperm 
of the cock attainm into every egg; since the vilel/ari/, or 
place of the wlk, is very high. Broitm, VvIg'.Err. 

7 b VI'TIATE. n. a. Latin.] To deprave; to 

spoil; to make less pure. 

Ihe sun tn his garden gives him the purity of visible objects, 
and of true nature, before she was vitiated by luxury. 

^ Evelyn, Kaleudar, 

The organs of speech are managed by so many nmsrics, that 
speech is not easily destroyed, though often somewhat vitiated 
as to some particular letters. _ _ Holder. 

Spirits encountering foul bodies, and exciting a fermentation 
of those vUiided humours, precqritatc into putrid fevers. 

Harvey. 

This undistinguishing complaisance wilt vitiate the taste of 
the readers, an^ nusguide many of them in their judgements, 
where to approve and where to censure. Garth. 

A transposition of the order of the sacramental words, in 
some men’s opinion, vUiatet b^tisiu. Aytiffe, Parergou. 

Vitia'tion. n. s. [from vitiate.^ Depravation; cor¬ 
ruption. 

'ne foresaid extenuation of die body is imputed to the 
blood’s mtialimi, by malign putrid vapours smoking throughout 
the vessels. Harvey on Cmungiptiont. 

To VITILI'TIGATE. v. n. [vitiosus and litigo, Lat.] 
To contend in law litigiously and cavillously. 
VmLiTiGA'Tioji. M. 5. [from vitilitigate.'} Conten¬ 
tion; cavillation. 

rU force you by riglit ratiocination, 

To leave your viti/itigalion. Hudidrat. 

VjTio'siTY. H. s. [from vitiosus, Lat.] Depravity; 
corruption. 

He cnarces it wholly upon the corruption, perverseness, and 
viliotity of man’s will, ns the only cause thet rendered oil* 
the atgumenls |us doctrine came clcmthcd with, unsuccessful. 

South. 

VinriOUS. adj. [vtcieux, Fr. vitiosus, Latin.] 

1. Corrupt; wicked; opposite to virtuous. It is 
rather applied to habitual feults than criminal ac¬ 
tions. It is used of persons and practices. 

Make known 

It is no viliiiut blot, murder, or foulness 

liiat hath depriv’d me of your grace. Shaktpeare, K. Lear. 

Wit’s what the vtfintM fear, the virtuous shun; 

By fools ’tis hated, and by knaves undone. Pope. 

No troops abroad are so ill ^sciplincd as the English; 
which cannot well be otherwise, while the common soldiers 
have before their eyes the viftoiM example of their leaders. 

' ' Sw^. 

2. Corrupt; having physical ill qualiti^ 

WhoR nfims language contends to be high, it is full of rock, 

' iMHiataiii, and peiniedaew. B. Jonton. 

Bare fiam tk« smosw air and sickly skies, 

A plicae did oa the (himbeiBationnie. Dryden. 

S . 
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Vi'Tioufii.v. adv. [from Not victiiously; 

eomlptly. 

Vi'TioDstiESS.’f' n. s. [from wViVw.] 

1. Corruptness; state of being vitious. 

When we in our vdioueHeit grow hard. 

Hie wise gods seel our eyes. . ^ahpeare. 

What makes a governor justly despised is vUimuneu And ill 
monds. ^rtue must tip the preacher’s tonpie, and die ruler’s 
sceptre, irith authority. _ South. 

2 . pepravation; state of being vitiated. 

The historian imputeth this mistake to the vieiotunets of the 
copy. Wharton an Burnet's Hist, of the RW. |>. ay. 

VTTREOUS. adj. [vitre, Fr. vitreus, Lnt] Glassy; 
consisting of glass; i-cscmbling glass. 

The hole answers to the pupil of the eye; the crystalline 
humour to the lenticular glass; the dark room to the cavity 
containing the vitreous humour, and the white paper to the 
retina. Hay on the Creation. 

When the pbiegm is too viscous, or separates into too great 
a quantity, it brings the blood into a morbid state: this viscous 
phlegm seems to be ^he vitreous petuite of the nntients. 

ArhMttol on Alimeuts. 

Vi'tbeousness. n. s. [from vitreous.^ Resemblance 
of glass. 

ViTnj'FiCABLE. adj. [from viirificale.^ Convertible 
into glass. 

To VITRl'FICATE. ». <1. [vitrtm and Jacio, Lat.] 
To change into glass. 

We have metals vilr[ficatcd, and other materials, besides 
those of which you make glass. Haem. 

Vitrifica'tion. w. s. ^vitrification, Fr. from vitrifi- 
catc."] Production of glass; act of changing, or 
state of being changed into glass. < 

For vilrifiealhn likewise, what metals will endure it? Also 
liccausc vitrification is accounted a kind of death of metals, 
what vitrification will admit of turning bark again, and what 
not? Bacon, Phys.Jtcm. 

Jf‘ the heat be more fierce, it maketh the grosser part itself 
run and melt; as in the iiudciiig of ordinary glass ; and in the 
vitrification ut' earth in the inner parts of furnaces; ami in the 
vitrificatiou of brick and metals. //disin, Mat. Hist. 

Upon the knowledge of the different ways of making mine¬ 
rals and metals capable of vitrification, depends the art of 
making counterfeit or fictitious gems. Boyfe on Colours. 


To Vi'trifv. V. a. {vtirifier, Fr. viirtm and Jacio, 
Lat.] To change into glass. 

Metals will vitrify: and perhaps some portion of the glass 
of metal ditrified, mixed in the pot of ordinn.y glass metal, 
will make the whole muss ra;ore tough. Bacon. 

Tron-slag, vifi-t^cd, lias in-it cortices incompassing one an¬ 
other, like those in agats. Woodward. 

To Vi'tiiify. V. n. To become gloss; to be changed 
into glass. 

Cbymists make vessels of animal substances calcined, which 
will not vitrify in the fire; for all earth which hath any salt 
or oil in it wiU turn to glass. Ariuthnot on Aliments. 

VI'TRIOL. «. .V. {vitriol, Fr. vitriobm, Latin.] 

VUriut is produced by addition of a metallick jiiotler with 
the fossil adu salt. Woodward. 

I rubbed it with the vitrioAetone. Wiseman, Si^ery. 

Vi'thiolate. lat^. {vitriole, Fr. from vitri^um, 

Vi'tbioi.ated. J Lat.J lnipr|gnated witli vitriol; 
consisting of vitriol. 

Iron may 4 xi dissolved by any tart salt, or mtiiolaled water. 

. Bacon. 

The water having dissolved the imperfectly calcined body, 
the variolate corpuscles swimming in the liquor, by their oc- 
cufKons constituted little masses of vitriol, whieh gave the 
water they impregnated a fair variolate cofour. Boyle. 

ViTHio^Llcx. 1 adf. {vitriidigue, F*. from vitrioltm, 

Vi'tbiolous. J Lat.] RnembSjBg vitriol; contain¬ 
ing vitriol. 
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-Coppwose 'et Mon, by wBie wit of steel, made by 
the spirits of vitriol or sulphur, Will, nfter ablution, be at- 
traded by the loadstones and the^one.irhether those shooting 
snlu partake but little of steel, and be not rather the vUrioloiu 
spirits fixed unto sdt by the efBuvium or odour of steel, is not 
without good question. Brown, Err. 

These salts have somewhat of a nitrous taste, but mix’d 
with a smatch of a vifridiek. Orew, Mu$. 

By over-fonnentatioa or long-keeping, wine becomes sharp 
as in bock, like the wlriolick acidity. Floyer. 

Vj'tumne. adj. {vituHnus, I^at.] Belonging to a 
csl^ or to veal. Bailey. 

ViTu'pEBABLK.'f' a^. \vituperahle^ old Fr. wtupera- 
IfUis, Lat.] Blameworthy. Cockeram. 

To VITUTERATE.'J' o. a. [vitnperer, Fr. vitupero, 
Latin.] To blame; to censure. 

Btdlokar, and Cockeram. 

ViTUPEHA'TiON.'f' H. s. [vitulieration, Fr. viiuperatio, 
Latin.] Blame; censure. 

When a man becomes lintractnbliv and inaccessible, by 
fierceness and pride; then viluperation comes npou him, and 
privation of honour follows him. 

Donne, Iliil. of the Sept. (t6j 3,) p. 155., 
Such a writing ought to be clean, and free from any cavil or 
vitupei tilion of rasurc. Ayt^ffv, Parergmi. 

ViTij'PEUATivB.# adj. [from xilitpaale.'] Belonging 
to blame; ’containing censure. 

Tlic vituperative partition will easily be replenished with a 
iiKi'l choice collection, [of arguments,] entirely of the growth 
and manufacture of the present age. 

Arfnil/imil ami Pope, Marl. ScriU. 
The torrents of female eloquence, especially in the vituper- 
ttlire way, stun all ojiposilion. Ld. Cficitetfield. 

V'iTin*K'iiu)US.=!i= adj. {vilupcriuvi, Lat.] Disgrace¬ 
ful. Not in use. 

He is intituled with a vituperious and vile name. 


Shelton, ’Praiitl. of D. Quit, P. iv. eh. 6 . 

Vn'A'CI(.>lJS.t adj. [ctwx, Latin.] 

/. Long-livuJ. 

Though we shnnUI aliow them their perpetual ealin and 
equability of heat, they will never be able to prove, that there¬ 
fore men would be so rivacioun ns they would have us believe. 

Bentley. 

2 . fhiritely; gay; active; lively. 

People of u vieneioiu temper. 

Howell, Instr. For. Trav, (1642,) p. 170. 

Viva'ciousness. 7 „ r ■ ir e ■ • -1 

Viva'city r [r/wtv/c, J'r. Iroin t/iwc/rw/s.] 

I. Liveliness; spriteliness. . , 

He had a great vivacity in Ins countenance. Dryden. 

i. Txiiigevity; length of life. 

Fables arc raised concerning the vivaeily of deer; for neither 
arc their gestation nor increment such as may affiird an argu¬ 
ment of long life. Brown, Vu/g. Err, 

3. Power of living. 

They are esteemed very hot in o^peration, and will, in a con¬ 
venient air, survive some days the loss of their heads and 
liearts; so vigorous is their vivaeilu. Boyle, 


•Vi'vf By.'f'«. s. [vivarium, Latin.] A place of land or 
water, where living creatures are kept. In law, it 
signifies most commonly a park, warren, fish-pond, 
or piscary. . ♦ Cm.'eh 

That cage and vioary 

Of foiris, and beasts. Donne, Poenu, p. 294. 


VIVE.'f* adj. [vif, Fr. ct'wws, Lat.] Lively; forcible; 
pressing. 

By a DiDe and forcible perswasion, he mov’d him to liwar 
upon Flanders. Bacon. 

Sylvester g^ves it this true and xwe description. 

Sir T. Herltert, Trav. p.n, 
Vi'vELy.# aiv.' [from wwe.] In a lively manner; 
strongly; forcibly. 


Tiy 

Where and Jo^saetf were seaefe limn’d. 

' ^ Mi^uMiiTTog.if Sophomltt. 

I see a thh& meely presented on the sb^e, mat the glass of 
custom (which II comedy) it so held up to me ^ the p^, as 
I can therein view the daily examples of men's lives, and huages 
of truth. « B.Jcmtm,Magn.Lady. 

Vi'vENcy. n.$, [w’twf Latin.] Manner of supporting 
or continuing life or vegetation. 

Although not in a distinct and indisputable way of 
or ansWenng in all points the property of plants, yet in inferior 
and descending constitutions, they are detennined by semiiia 
lities. Broiim, Vulg. Err 

Vi' VES. ». $. A distemper among horses. 

Vives is much like the strangles; and the chief 
tliiibrcncc is, that for the most part the strangles 
happen to colts and young horses while they are at 
grass, by feeding with thdr heads downvrards, 
by winch means the swelling inclines more to the 
jaws; but the vives happens to horses at any age 
and time, and is more particularly scatdl in tlie 
glands and kernels under the ears. Farrier's Diet. 
VrVID. adj. [vividm, Latin.] 

1. Lively; quick; striking. 

The liquor rauining its former vimd colour, was grown dear 
again. Boyle, 

To iiinke these experiments the more manifest, such bodies 
ought to be chosen ns have the follast and most vivid colours, 
and two of those bodies rompared togetlicr. Hendon. 

Ah ! whiit avail his glo>sy varjingdyes? 

The vii’ift green his shining plumes unfold, _ 

Hi'S p.iiiitcd wings, and breust that flames with gold? Pipe. 

2. Spritoly; active. 

Body is a fit workhouse for sprightly, vivid faculties to e.\er- 
CISC and exert themselves in. • South. 

Wiierc the genius is bright, and the imagination vivid, the 
power of memory may lose its improvement. ITalts. 

Vi'vjVLY. adv. [from vivid.} With life; with quick¬ 
ness; with strength. 

_ In the moon we can witli excellent telescopes di->cem many 
hills and vallics, whereof some arc more and some less vividly 
illiistr.atedi and otiiers have a fainter, others a deeper shade. 

Boyle on Colourt. 

Sensitive objects affect a man, in the state of this present 
life, much mure warmly and vividly than those which aflbet 
only his nobler part, his mind. South. 

Vi'viDNESs. n.s. [from CTi»‘d.] Life; vigour; quick¬ 
ness. 

Vivi'fical. adj. [vinyieus, Latin.] Giving life. 

Bailey. 

A'lVFFICATE.'l* r. a. [vimfico, Latin.] 

1. To innko alive; to inform with life; to animate, 

a God viripcates and animates the whole world. 

Mare, Cimj. Cabb. (1653,) p.30. 

2. To recover from such a change of form a.s seems 
to destroy the essential properties. A chymical 
term. 

Vivifica'tion. n. s. [vivificatim, Fr. from X'ixnficate.} 
The act of giving life. 

If that motion be in a certain order, there followeth vhi- 
Jication and figuration. Bacoti. 

Vivi'picATivE.# adj. [from xnxi^ate.} Able to 
animate. 

That lower vivificaiitK principle of his soul did grow so strong, 
and did so vigorously and with such exultant sympathy and joy 
actuate his vehicle. More, Conj. CM. p.42. 

Vivi'pici. adj. [vivtfique, Fr. vivijictis, Lat.] Giving 
life; making alive. 

Without the sun’s salutary and vivpci lieams, all motion 
would cease, and nothing be left but darkness and death. Bay. 

To Vi'viFv, v.a. [xAvifier, Fr. vivus mdfado. Let.] 

To make alive; to animate; to endue with life. 
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It twtjb bMB otnaned by the andenti, diat there it a worm 
that brwdetb ia old mow, of a reddim colour, and dull of 
■odon; which would diew, tliat mow hath in it a lecret 
ttawarii, die it could hardly vimfy. Baem. 

AUtin^ on c^i doth vivify, not nourish. Baeon. 

Out*wornis, at toon at vivified, creep into the stomach for ' 
nutriment. * Harvey on ConttimpUont. 

Vm'rABocs. adj. J[vivus and pario, Lat] Bringing 
the young alive: pnpoted to oviparous.. 

When wc perceive that batts have teats, it is not unrea- 
mnable to Wer, they ^ve tuck; but whereas no other flying 
■limalt have these parts, we cannot from them infer a wei- 
parotu excluiion. Brown, Vid^. Brr, 

Their species ndght continue, though they had been vivi¬ 
parous; yet it would have brought their individuals to very 
imd dumbers. More against Atheism. 

If birds had been viviparoiis, the burthen of dieir womb 
hadJmen so great and heavy, that thrir wings would have 
&iled them. Bay on the Creation. 

VrXEN.'f* «.s. [Fixen, or *^Jixen, is the name of a 
ahe-fox, otherwise and more anciently foxin. It is 
in reproach applied to a woman whose nature and 
condition is thereby compared to the she-fox.” 
Verstegan, cb. lo. Dr. Johnson. —Vixen is ii fox’s 
cub, without regard to sex; and the word is applied 
to a snarling, quarrelsome man, ns w'eil as woman; 
as the example from Barrow, now added, shows. 
Serenius carries the word to the Goth, vigan, or 
vaigan, to fight.] A froward, quarrelsome person. 


0 ! when she’s nngry, she’s keen and shrewd; 

She WBst virra, when she went to school; 

And though she lie but little, she is fierce. Shakspeare, 

The best friends of giankind, those who most heartily wish 
the peace and prosperity of the world, and most earnestly to 
the best of theiTf power strive to promote them, have all the 
disturbances and disasters happening charged upon them by 
those fiery vixens, who, in punuance of their base designs, or 
gndfieation of their wild passions, really do themselves embroil 
&ngs. .fferrotv, vol.i. S. 17. 

Sk a pack of spanieli^ called lovers, in a hot pursuit of a 
two>leag^ vixen, who only flies the whole loud pack, to be 
singledwt by one. Wycherley. 

Vi^XEMLY.# ar^. [from vixen.'^ Having the qualities 
' or manner of a vixen. 

It was not a confirmation of him, it was on^ (which in such 
a wten^Pope was a great favor^) a forbearance to quarrel with 
the Biraop, os not dtuy ordained. 

Barrow on the Topis Supremacy. 
Viz. adv. [This word ia videlicet, written with a con¬ 
traction.] To wit; that is. A barbarous form of 
an unnecessary word. 

That which so oft by sundry writers. 

Has been apply'd to almost all fighters, ^ 

More justiy may be ascrib’d to this, 

Thui uiy other warrior, vk. 

None ever acted both murts bolder, ^ 

Botii of .a chieftain and a soldier. HueSbras. 

The diief of all s^s which the Almighty endued man until, 
is human vmce, and tbe several modifications thereof by the 
organs of speech, ets. the letters of the alphabet, formed by 
the several motions of the mou^. Holder. 

Let tiiis be done relatively, ms. one thing greater or stronger, 
casting tile rest behind, and rendering it las sensible by its 
oppontion. Hryden, IM^retnny. 

VI'ZARD. «. s. [w/sicrii Fr. See Visoa.] A mask 
for disguise. 

the suits of the maskers be graceful, and inch as become 
ffdi person when the visards are off. Baeon. 

Jlschylns 

Brought vizards in a civiler disguise. Boseommon. 

jiUe il Uke a vizard, that may cover tiia Ihce indeed, but 
can never bworae it. South. 

Ye ihnU.know them to tbmr fruits, not by tiutir well or ill 

11 ^} for theyittoOa'meMMrdt^ieemiiqrMnctity. 

JlUerbury, 


He m^ok it for a veiy wUmncal sort of mask, but gpon a 
nearer view he found, that she held her vizard in her hand. 

Addison. 

To Vi'zA&D.'f' V. a. [from tbe nous.] Tonaak. 

Degree being vizarded. 

The nnwortiiiest shews us fairly in tbe mask. Shakspeare. 

Have you recovered your voice to roil at me? —No, 
vizarded impudence. I am neither plapvr ttor masquer. 

B.Joutm, Masques at Court. 

Vi'zraR. n. s. [properly watstV.] The prime minister 
of the Turkish empire. 

He made him vizier, wbioh is tbe chief of all the bauH. 

Knottes, Hist, tf the Turks. 
This grand vizier presuming to invest 
The chiri' imperial city of the west; 

With the first charge compell’d in haste to rise. 

His treasure, tents and cannon left a prize. Weiler, 

U'lans.# ». 5 . A certain description of militia among 
the modern Tartars. James. 


U'LCER. n. 5. lukere, Fr. tdcus, Latin.] A sore of 
continuance; not a new wound. 

Thou answer’st, she is fiur; 

Pour’st in the open ideer of my heart 

Her eyes, her hair, her chedc, her gait, her voice 1 Shak^eare. 

My ulcers swell, 

Corrupt and smell. „ San^, Paraphr. 

Ibtesdne stone and tdeer, colick pangs. * Milton, L. 

While he was dressing that opting, other abscesses were 
raised, and from the several apostcmations sinuous ulcers were 
made. Wiseman, Surgery. 

To U'lcebate. V. ». To turn to an ulcer. 

To UTcehate. V. a. {ukerer, Fr. vkero, Latin.] To 
disease with sores. 

Some depend upon the intemperament of the part idcerated; 
others upon the continual afflux of lacerative humours. 

Harvey. 

An acrid and purulent matter mixeth with the blood, in 
such as have their lungs ulcerated. Arhuihaot on Aliments. 

Ui.ceka'tion. «. s. [ttkeraiion, Fr. uleeratio, from 
tdeero, Latin.] 

1. The act of breaking into ulcers. 

2. UJeer; sore. 

The effects of mercury on ukerations arc manifost. 

Arbuthnot. 

U'l.CEBED.'f' adf. [ukere, Fr. from ulcer.'} Grown 
by time from a hurt to an ulcer. 

Breathings, hard drawn, their ideeid palates .car. 

, ^ May, Lucan, (i6zi,) B. 4. 

iEsculapius went about with a dog and a she-goat j the first 
for licking ulcered wounds, and the goat’s milk for th,e diseases 
of the stomadh. “ Temple. 


U'’lceboiis. adj. Itdceroms, Latin.] Afflicted witli 
old sores. 

Strangely visit^ people^ 

Ail swoln and ute'rous, he cures. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

An ulcerous dispotition of the lungi, and an ulcer of the 
lungs, may be appositely termed causes df a pulmonique con¬ 
sumption. Harvey on Conssimptions. 

U'lcbbousbess. ft. s. [from ulcerous.} The state of 
lieing ulcerous. 


Uli'ginous. b^. luliginosus, Lat.} Slimy; muddy. 

The u/iginoiu lacteous matta token notice of in the coral 
fishing upon the coast of Italy, was only a collection of tbe 
eoraliin particles. ' Woodsvard. 

U'uAOE. 4 k ft. s. Ztdigo, Lat. ooziness.] The quantity 
^fluid which a cask wants of being full, in eonse* 
quence of the oozing of the liqo#.; Medoiu. 

Ul/rs'iuoit.# adj. luUerior, Latiife]-'' 

1. on rartber nde; situate 'on;jthe othisr side. 

2. Furtnmr. 
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TIm tiUrior aocomp&vbasflat of dnt put of (cripture, which 
ODce promind (W’l people, that kinn ehould be its nuiHng 
father*. Boj/u, St. cf Ser^. axz. 

U'LTIMATE. a^. [vUimuSt Latin.] Intendml in 
the last resort; teing the last in the train of con¬ 
sequences. 

I would be et the vont; wont is my port. 

My hubonrjaod my Mmate repose. MUton. 

Many acnons apt to procure fame, are not conducive to 
this our MttmaU happiness. Add&tw. 

The vUimaU allotment of God to men, is really a conie- 
qaence of their own voluntary choice, in doing good or evil. 

iZflgcri, Serm. 

UYtimately. adv. [Irom idtimaie.l In the lost con- 


srauencc. 

Ciiuity is more extensive than dther of the two other 
graces, which center vUmtUelu in ourselves; for we believe, 
and we hope for our own sakes: but love, which is a more 
disinterested principle, carries us out of ourselves, into desires 
and endeavoun of promoting the interests of other being*. 

AOerbury. 

IVust in our own powers, uftimo/lc/y terminates in the friend- 
sliip of other men, which these advantages assure to us. 

Rogen. 

Ultima'tion.'I^ n. s. [from tdtimate.'] Tlie last offer; 
the last conccssidn; the last condition. 

Lord Bolingbroke was likewise authorized to know the real 
ultinialim of France upon the general plan ofpeace. 

Swi/l, Hitt, of the Four laU Tears of Q. Anne. 

Ultima'i'UM.# ». s. Uhimatiun : a modern term. , 

U'ltime.* adj. [uliime, Fr. idtinm, Lat.] Ultimate. 
Obsolete. 

Whereby the true and ultiuic operations of heat are not 
attained. Bacon, Nat. Hist. No. 99. 

Ulti'mity. n. s. [ultimus, Latin.] The last stage; 
the lust consequence. A woi^ very convenient, 
but not in use. 

Alteration of one body into naotlier, from crudity to per¬ 
fect concoction, is the uUimili/ of that process. Bacon. 

U'l.TioN.* ».s. \uUim, old Fr. ultiOf Lat.] Revenge. 
Not in use. 

To forgive our energies is a charming way of revenge;—and 
to do good for evil, a soil and melting vltioui a method taught 
from heaven to keep all smooth upon earth. 

Brown, Chr. Alor. iu. 12. 

Ultramari'ne. n. s. \vUra and marinus, Lat.] One 
of the noblest blue colours used in painting, pro¬ 
duced by calcination from stone callra lapis 
lazuli. * Hill. 

Otheta, notwithstanding they are browny cease not to be 
soft and hunt, as the blue of idtramarine. ' Dryden, 

Ultuamari'ne.'I* adj. Being bcyonil the scit; foreign. 

Ainsaxnih. 

The loss of the vltranmrinc colonics lightened the exnenecs 
of France. Burke on the Si. <fthe Hal. (1769.) 

Ultramo'ntane. adj. [ultramontain, Fr. ultra mon- 
tanut, Latin.] Being beyond the mountains. 

Ultramo'ntane.* s. A foreigner. See Tra¬ 
montane. 

He is an ultramontane, of which sort there have been none 
[popes] these fifty years. Bacon, Obt. on a Libel, (1^92.) 

Ultramu'ndane. adj. [ultra and mundus, Latin.] 
Being beyond the world. 

ULTBo'NEotis.'f* adj. [tdlroneus, Lat.] Spontaneous; 
voluntary. 0 

To U'lvlate.# p. fi. [uluh, Latin.] To howl; to 
scream. Not now in use. Coekeram. 

Troops of ^udcalls for prey violated the graves, by tearing 
out the dead; fdl the while uMufng in ofihnsive noises. 

Sv T. Herbert, TVaa p.<i3. 


U'MBEL. 4 ' n, s. [umbdUt Fr> umbtdlof Latin.] la 
botany, the extremiQr of a stidk or branch dtndcd 
into several pedicles or rays, beriming from tihe 
same point, and opening so as to form an inverted 
cone. Diet. 

The unibell, for the most part, had but two noke* of flowhrs. 

Em, Bern. p. 360. 

U'mbellated. adj. In botany, is 'said of Aomen 
when many of them ejrow together in unij^ls. Di^. 

UMBEU.i'EKRous.’f* ay. [umbel and Jero, Lat.] In 
botany, being a plant that bears mlmy flowers, 
growing upon many footstalks, proceeding foom 
the same centre; and chiefly appropriated to simh 
plants whose flowers ore composed of five leaves, 
as fennel and parsnip. tlXei. 

I observed, creeping upon the ground, a small umbelljferoiu 
plant, Be^, Bern. p. 260. 

U'MBER.*^ n. s. [flrom llte ancient Umbria^ or 
Ombria, in Italy; whence the earth which pro¬ 
duces the colour was first obtaineti.] 

1. Umber is a sad colour; which grind with gum- 

water, and lighten it with a litUe ceruse, and a 
shivc of soflron. Peaeham. 

I’ll put mnelfin poor and mean attire. 

And with a kind of utaher sraireh my face. Siaktpeare. 

Umbre is very sensible and earthy; there is uodiing but pure 
black which can dispute with it. Dryden. 

The umbres, uchrgs, and minerals fuuad in the fusures, are 
much finer than those found in the strata. Woodumrd. 

2. A fish, [umbre, P'r. thymalbts, Latin.] 

The tauber and grayling differ as .the herring and pitcher 
do: but though they may do so in other nations, those in 
England differ nothing but in their names. ’ Walton, Airier. 

3 b U'mber.'I' V. a. To colour with umber; to 
shade; to ^rken. Mr. Malone, on the following 
passage from Shakspeare, has observed, that umber 
was in the stage-exhibitions of the poet’s time; 
and cites, from a manuscript play in his possession, 
a direction to umber the face.” He might Iwve . 
found the same expression in Beaumont and Flet- * 
cber. Dr. Johnson has considered the word only 
as an adjective. 

From comp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 

Fire answers fire; and through their paly fiames 

Each battle sees the other’s umbered luce, ^aktpeare. Hen. V. 

1 remember him; 

All the whole cast on’s face, though it were umber'd, 

*' And mask’d with patches, Beaum. and FI. Wi/d Goose Chase. 

Umbi'licai.. adj. [umbilicale, P'r. from umbilicus, Lat.] 

* Belonging to the navel. 

Birds arc nourished by umbUwal veins, and the navel is ma¬ 
nifest a duv or two after exclusion. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

In a calf, the umbilical vessels terminate in certain bodies 

' divided into a multitude of cariieous papiltne, received into so 
many sockets of the cotyledons growing on the womb. Bny, 

Uhbi'ijck.# n. s. [wndtilicus, Aait.] The navel; the 
centre. Not in use. BuUokar. 

The alcoran further tells you what and where hell is, and 
What is paradise. Hell is the umbilick of the worid, circM 
with a thick wall of adamant, &c. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trm. p. 3*9. 

U'mbles. «. s. fumbles, French.] A deer’s entratb. 

Dkt. 

V'MBO. n. s. [Latin.] Tlie pointed boaib or pro¬ 
minent part of a buckler. 

Thy words together ty'd in small hanks. 

Close as tile Macedonian phalanx; 

Or like the umbo of the Homans, 

Which fiercest foes could break by no means. SwiA. 

U'UBBAOE.'f' n. s. [ombrage, Fr.] 
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1. Shkdei ekrtiffl of trees. 

Hm tmirage oc ihade keeps them IVom mwth. Hvloet. 

Ite trunk of tJie tree resembles an arraed circumference, 
afb^iog umbrage and refreshment to some hundred men: >-1 
meksured and found it to be two hundred and nine paces. 

Sir T. ITerbert, TVaWvP* 

O, might I here 

In solitude lire taraw; in some glade 
Obscur’d, where'highest woods, impenetrable 
To star, or sun-Jight, spread their umbrage broad, 

And brotm as evening; 1 P. L. 

Men swelt’nng run 

. To grots and caves, adathe cool umbrage seek 
Of woven atborels. PhSiju. 

2. Shadow; appearance. 

The rest are umbrage* quickly dispelled; the astrologer 
sttUpets liberty to the motious of heaven. 

* SramhaU agaiml IIMrs, 

The opinion carries no shew of truth iior umbrage of reason 
of its side. Woodward. 

Such a removal of the nfetal Out of one part of the muss, 
and ctdiecting of it in another, has misled some, and given 
to an opinion, that there is a growth of metal in ore 
exposed tb the air. Woodivard on Fossds. ■ 

3. Resentment; o^ence; suspicion of injury, lumbrage, 
old Fr. “ suiipfonneux, susimjcI, triste, dc mauvaiso 
huineur.” 1^.] 

Although he went on with the war, yet it should be but 
with his swuni in his hand, to bend the stiffness^ of the other 
party to accept of peace: and so the king should take no 
umbrage of his ariniug and prosecutiun.. Bacon, 

UMBRA'GEOUS.i' adj. lombragiaiXf Fr.] 

1. Sbady; yielding shade. 

UmbrageoMjffoH and caves of cool recess. MUton, P. L. 

Widk miily in a pleasant, airy, and umbrageout garden. 

Harvet/. 

The stealing shower is scarce to patter hcanl, 

Beneath th' umbrageout multitude of loaves. Thornton. 

2. Obscure ; not to be perceived. Obsolete. 

The present constitution of the court is very ombragioia. 

WoUon, Bern, p. 430. 

Umbra^oeousness. n. s. [from umbrageottsJi Shadi¬ 


ness. 

The exceeding umbrageoutneu of this tree, he compareth to 
the dark end shadowed life of man; through which the sun of 
justice being not able to pierce, we have nit remained in the 
shadow of death, till it pleased Christ to climb the tree of the 
cross, for our rmlightening and redemption. Baiegh. 

U'mbrated.* adf. Itmbratus, Latin.] Shadowed. 
BuUokar. Not in use. But wc employ adum¬ 
brate. 


’ r ^< 0 - iumbraticus, Lac.] 


UAIBBA'TICAI..=5f 
Umbra'tick. 

I. Shadowy; typical. 

By virtue of our Saviour's most true and perfect sacrifice, 
those miAratick representations, instituted of old by God, did. 
obtain their substance, validity, and effect. 

1^ Barrow. voL ii. S. 27. 


2 . Withindoors; keeping at home. 

I can see whole volumes dispatched by the umbratical 
doctors on all sides: but draw tliese forth into the just lists; 
let them appear sub dio, and they are changed with the place, 
. like bodies bred in the shade; they cannot suffer the snn or a 
ahoww, nor bear the open air. S, Jonton, iJitcoveriei. 


UMBBA'TiLE.'f' adj. [^umbratiUs, Latin.] Unsubstan- 
. tial; unreal. Mr. Mason observes, that Dr. John- 
‘ son's defini tion and accent of this word are wrong: 
the former is^ « being -in ihe shade,” which Mr. 
Mason changes into ** passing like a shadow,” 
with an example from Evelyn; die latter is on 
the sect^ syllable, which, however harsh, appears 


to hcM been so pronounced in our old poetry; 
and therefore Mr. Mason might have been less 
dogmatical as to the accent on the first. 

Shadows have their figure; motion, 

And their umbritU action firom the real 
Posture and motion of the body’s act. 

B. Jonton, Magm. Lady. 
This life, that we live disjoined from God, is Imt a tiindow 
and umbratU imitation of'that. 

More, Song (f tke Soul, Notet, p. 337. 
Natural hierogiyphicks of our fugitive' uwhroBle, anxious, 
and transitoiy life. Boefyn, B. hr. f I3. 

Umbra'tious.# adj, [umbraget old Fr. See the third 
sense of Umbrage.] Captious; suspicious;' dis¬ 
posed to take umbrage. Not in use. 

He [Essex] had to wrptle with a queen’s declining or 
rather with her very getting age; which, besides other re¬ 
spects, is commonly even of itself the more umbratiout and 
apprehensive, us for the most part all horisons are charged 
with certain vapours towards their evening. 

WotfoH, Bern, p. 167. 

U'MBRF.L.”f*T «. s. [from umbra, Latin.] A skreen 
Umbre'lla. > used in hot countries to keep off 

Umbbe'i.i.o. 3 the sun, and in pthers to bear oiT 

the rain. 

They wore masks with spccbirlcs in them to keep away the 
dust from their faces, und each of them besides bore their 
umbrel*. SfwUon, Tramt. of D. Quit. P. i. ch. 8. 

, I can carry your mtbre/la, and Tan your ladyship. Drtidrn. 
I had given directions for an engine of several legs,' that 
could contract or open itself like tlic top of an umbretlo. 

Taller, No. i f 6. 

It served him for a night-cap when he went to bed, and for 
an umbrella in rainv weather 1 Swift. 

Good fiousewivcs 

Defended by th’ umbrelta'n oily shed. 

Safe through tlie wet on clinking pattens tread. Cay. 

Umbrie'iie.'I" n. s. [from umbrarc, Lat.] The visor 
of a helmet. See Visor. 

But the brave mayd would not disarmed Im, 

B\it only vented up her umbrierc, 

And so did let her goodly visage to appeare. Spentcr, F. Q. 

UMBHo'giTv. «. s. [iimbrosus, Lat.] Shadiness; ex¬ 
clusion of light. 

^ Oiled paper bccoinuth more transpiu-ent, and admits the 
visible rays with much less wnbrotUy. Brown, Vulg, Err. 

U'mpirage.'I' h. s. sUiom umpire.^ Aibitratioii; 
friendly decision ofw^^itroversy. 

If my umpirage may s^id, I award an eternal silence to 
both par^ ‘ Bp. Hall, Lett, to n.*Ch<dnilry. 

St. Au^tinc’s umpirage and foil determination of this whole 
question. * Bp. Morton, Ditch. (1635,) p. 144. 

U'MPIRE.'I' n, s. [This word Minshcu, witli great 
applause from Skinner, derives from tm pere, Fr. 
a father. Dr. Julnisoii.—Therafau be no doubt 
that Minshen, and those who follfiw him, are here 
mistaken. The etymon is the Latin mpar, as I 
have observed under our old word impier. To 
this Latin word umpire has indeed been long re¬ 
ferred. “ An umpire —one who is chosen by two, 
four, or any evm number of arbitrators (on their 
being equally divided ou their awartl) to give his 
casting vote: it is a variation of impar for odd.” 
Cleland, Voc. 156. My learned friend, archdeacon 
Churton, has obsei-ved to me, that in the Oxf. 
Reg. Cur. Cancel, from 1434 to 14159, the expres¬ 
sion «f«^r.electus est inter, &c.” occurs, fol. 172.; 
where impar undoubtedly means umpire^ . An 
arbitrator; one who, as a common friend, decides 
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disputes. It is by Browne taken simply for A judge 
in a sense not usual. 

Oive me some present counsel; or, behold, 

’IVixt my extremes and me, this bloody knife 
Shail play the. BOTwire/ arbifrating that. 

Which the commission of thy years and art 

Could to no issue of true honour lirin^. _ SAalapeare. 

Just death, kind uwjiire of men’s miseries. 

With sweet enlargement doth dismiss me hence. Shaktpfare. 

And made the echo umpire of my straines. Browne. 

The learned Sennertus, in that book, takes not upon him 
to play the advocate for the cliyniists, but the umpire betwixt 
them and the peripateticks. Bim/e. 

Tlic vast distance that sin Imd put lietwccn the offending 
creature, and the offended Creator, required the help of sonic 
great umpire and intercessor, to open him a new way of access 
to (lod; mid this Christ did for us as mediator. SoiUh. 

I'hc jealous sects, that dare not trust their cause 
So far from their own will as from the laws. 

You for their umpire and their synod take. Ijrpden. 

Among those persons going to law was utterly a fault, being 
ordinarily on such accounts, as were too light for the hearing 
of courts and umphes. KillU'wrll. 

To II'miuhe.* ti. a. [from the noun.] To decide us 
an umpire: to arbitrate; to settle. 

No king of Spain, nor bishop of Koine, shall umpire, nor 
promote, any lieiieficiary or feodatory king, as they designed 
to do. J'neoH, Otut. nn a Libel in 1591. 

Let another free and general conneil he called to umpire tlm 
coiitroTcrsy between the church of ltiit.'hind and tlie council of 
Trent. Bp. Slratfnnl, lief. Viiulie. ch. *. 

Judges fare] appointed to umpire the mutter in cuiitcsl hc- 
tw ecu them. South, Serm. vi. ho. 

Let an iiidilTcrcnt man umpire the matter, which of the 
two states have iiio-.l of real llappillu^s and satisfaction in it; 
whether all the fietitions pleasures of sin can coiiijieiisiitc for 
the acute loritires and gripings of iiiiml. 

Kiltinpbect, Serm. p. y6l. 

I'N.'f* A .^11X011 privative or negative particle fiti- 
swering to in of the Latins, niid « of tlie Greeks, 
071 , Diiteli. it is placed almost at will before ad¬ 
jectives and adverbs. All the iiistunci's of this kind 
of coni])osition ennnot tlierellire bi' inserted; hut I 
have Collected number suilicient, perhaps niore 
than suflicient, to explain it. 

'^I'ht! e\iun)iles, however, though mimcrons, might 
have easily been made more; tiir almost ovety ad¬ 
jective lias a sub.stniitive and .‘ui adverb adherinjr 
to it, as 7 mjhUhf 7 d, u/ifiulhfuhies!;, rDiiaUhJ'nUii,^ IJn 
is ])re(ixcd to adjectivessjvith their tierivatives, as 
vnujit, unaptness, Huaplltj; and It^ passive partici¬ 
ples, as //;«■/, ui/hint f J'avtmred, ««/rtwfftov</.• it is 
prefixeil likewise to participial adjeclives, as plcits- 
ittfr, uiipU'ai,i)i<i, hut rarely in the verbal sense 
expressing action; we cannot say the dart flow 
u/ttcoutuiing, though we say the man escaped aa- 
tDOumU-d, In' and ttn inuv be thus distitiguished. 
To words merely lOnglish we prefix ««, as inifit; 
to words borrowed in the positive sense, but made 
negative liy otir.selvcs, we prefix k«, a.s genero/is, 
tingeturoihs. When we borrow both words we 
iX'tain the Latin or Treneli in, as elegant, mele- 
gu/it; pUitick, impolitick. Before substantives, if 
they have the English termination am, :is atifil/iens, 
ungraciousness, it is proper to prefix un: if they 
have the I.intin or French termiiiation.s in Uide, iee, 
or ence, and for the most part if they end in ty, 
the negative in i.s put before thcin,^as mnapt, unapt- 
ness, inaptitude; U 7 ymt, injustice ttmprsidence : «n- 

Jaithful, UTtfaifk/idness, irrfidelity. l)r. Johnson, — It 
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is true, as Mr. Mason has observed, that one utuform 
efibet is not always created by un prefixed; it docs 
not always imply negation. Some of Mr. Mason’s 
additional examples deserve notice; and some are. 
also now supplied, which Dr. Johnsoti and himsclr 
might, perliaps without improprietj’, have selectctl. 
There is scarcely a reader, I dure say, who could 
not ofibr many more. 

Unaba'shed. adj, [from abashed.l Not sj^amed; not 
confused by modesty. 

Earless on high, stood wialuuh'd Oefoe, 

And Tiitcliin flagrant from tlie scourge below. Pope. 

Uvaija'ted.* adJ. [from abated.'] Undiminished. 

Behold u princess—playing here the slave. 

To keep her husband’s greatness wmbated. 

Beaiim. and Ft. Four PI. in One. 


UnabiTitv.# ■) 77 . s. [from a/}ilifjy and able7icss.] Want 
Una'iji.enkss. 3 of ability. 

What cun be imputed but their sloth or unnhilitp? 

Mitlou, dreopagilica. 
Shull the confession of our uuaUenese to do what we ought, 
excuse us at all, if we do not that whigb wc are able? 

llalet, Rem. p, 106. 

L’na'bi.e, adj. [from able.] 

1. Not having ability. With to before a verli, and 
J'or belcire a noun. 

The Amnlekites set on them, supposing that they had been 
weary, and unable to rt“fi't. Ralegh, Hist, tf the World. 

Zeal mov’d thee: 

To please thy gods thou didst it; gods unable 
To acquit tlicmselves, and prosecute their toes. Milton, S. A. 
'J'hc prince unable to conceal his pain. 

Gaz’d un the fair. 

And sigh’d, and look’d, and sigh’d again. lirpden. 

T intendcil to put it in practice, though far tmahk for the 
attempt of such a poem. I)/pdm. 

Man, under the disadvantages of a weak and fallen nature, 
was unable even to furiii an iileu of happiness worthy his rca- 
Mjiiahle umhitioii. Rogers. 

2. Weak; impotent. 

A love that makes brr.ith poor, and spct>cli unable; ■ ^ 
Beyond all I'laniicr of so much 1 love yoi.. Shakspeare. 

l'NABo'i.isi/]hu.F..# adj. [from aMishahlc.] That 
may not be aholLliod. 

That law prosed t< he niorid, and miaboHshable, for many 
reasons. j1/i//oh, Ikn-t. and Disc, if Jiiv. ii. l. 


UNABt/i.isiiEi). adj. [from abolished.] Not repealed; 
reiiijiiiing in force. 

'file numlier of needless laws unabdisked, doth weaken the 
force of them that are in-ccssiiry. Hooker. 

UNAi't'L'NTED.* ttdj. [from accctitcd.] Having no 
accent; not accentetl. 

It being enough to make a syllable long, if it be necenied; 
anil short if it be uuacirnted. Harris, I’hitolng. Iny, 


LNACCEVrABLE. ttdj. [fioiii acceptable.] Not pleas¬ 
ing ; not such as is well received. 

'fhe marquis at that time was very unaceeplMc to his 
countrymen. Clarendon. 

’Tis as iiulccciit as unacceptable, and all men are willing to 
slink out of such company, the sober for the hazards, and 
* jovial for the unpleasantness. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Every method for deterring others from the like practices 
for the fiitiire, must be wmceeplable and displeasing to the 
friends of the guilty. .■iitdison, Frr elin/iler. 

If he shrinks from aiv unacceptable duty, there is a secret 
reserve of iiifidulity at the bottom Rogers, .Serm. 

IJnacce'i*tablene.ss. «. s, [from unaccepfahle.] Stale 
of not pleaxing. 

This alteration arises ihim the wtocceptablenBM of the sub¬ 
ject I am upon. Collier on Pride, 
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Unacce'pted. a^. [from accepted."} Not accepted. 

Bj turiM put oa the rappliant, end the Lord 
Ottv’d D^in the unaccepted wr^h. 

And choice of happy love, or initont death. Prior. 

Umaccb'ssible.')^ a^. [from accessible.} That may 
not be approached. 

The island of Sarke being every way so unaccatible, as it 
might be held agunst the great Turk. ' 

Haiewill on Frov. p. 358. 

To them an unpenetrable rock, an wutcceiiSile desart. 

Herbertt Country Pan. ch. 34. 

Ukacce'ssibleness. n.s. [^om accessibleticss.} State 
of not beinir to be attained^ or approached. 

Many cxc^ent things arc id nature, which, by reason of 
the remoteness from us, end unaccctMeneu to them, are not 
within any of our faculties to apprehend. Hale, 

Ukacco'mmooated. at^. [from accommodated.} Un¬ 
furnished with external convenience. 

Unaccommodated man is no more than such a poor, bare, 
forked animal as thou art. SAedt^are. 

Unacco'hpanieo. a^. [from accompanied.} Not 
attended. 

Seldom one accident, prosperous or adverse, cometh unac- 
eon^nied with tile liMe. Hayward. 

UNACCo'MPtisiiED.'f" adj. [from accomplished.} 

1. Unfinished; incomplete. 

Beware of death, thou canst not die unpeijur’d. 

And leave an unaccomplith’d love behind. 

Thy vows are mine. Drydcn. 

The gods, dismay’d at his approach, withdrew. 

Nor durst their wnacccmpHth'd crime pursue. Drydcn, 

2. Not accomplished; not ele/jant. 

Still unaccovapRMd may the mud be thought. 

Who gracefully to dance was never taught Congreve, Ovid. 

Uhacco'untable. a^. [from accountable.} 

1. Not explicate; not to be solved by reason; not 
redudble to rule. 

I shall note difliculties, which arc not usually observed, 
though unaccountable. Glanville. 

The folly is so unaccoutdable, that enemies pass mon ns for 
friends.* Xt’ Ettrangc, 

There has been an unaeeountable disposition of late, to fetch 
the f^ion from the French. , Adduon. 

What is yet more unaccountable, would he complain of their 
resisting his omnipotence. Jtogen, Serm. 

The Chinese are an unaccountable people, strangely com¬ 
pounded of knowledge and ignorance. 

Bacon, Byfl, on Learning. 

The mann» wherefav the soul and body are united, and 
how they arc distinguished, is wholly unaccowntMe to ns. 

Smjt, 

2. Not subject; not controlled. 

Unacco'untablt. ado. Strangely. 

The b<^ proved to be the son of the merchant, whose heart 
had to unaccouniatty melted at the u^t of him. Adduon, 

Uwa'ccobate. adJ. [from accurate.} Not exact. 

Oallileo using an unaccuraie wav, defined the ur to be in 
weight to water but ns one to four hundred, Boyle. 

Una'ccurateness. «. s. [from unaccurate,} Want of 
exactness. For this and tmacewate are commonly 
used inaccurate and inaccuracy. 

It may be much more probably muntained than hitherto, 
an against the unaccuralencss and unconcludingncss of the ana¬ 
lytical mtperiments vulgarly to be relied on. Boy/e. 

Ukaoeu'stomeo. a<^'. [from accudamed.} 

1. ''Not used; not habituated: Vith to. 

I wu chastised as a bullock unaeeuetomed to the yoke. 

Jer. xxxi. 

Theuwossity of air to the most of annuls wsareaftoMed to 
the want of it, may bert be judged of by the feHewing ei^i- 
mants. P<9ie. 


2. New; Bot usual. 

ril send one to Mantua, 

Where tiiat same banish’d runagate doth live. 

Shall m VC him such an unaecuttom'd dram. 

That he shall soon keep Hbalt company. Shakipeare, 

Their pristine worth 

The Britons recollect, and gladly change 

Sweet native home, for unaccustom'd air. Piilips. 

An old word ought never to be fixed to an unaccustomed idra, 
without just and evident necessity. Watts, Logitd . 

UnackmoVledgeo. ad;, [from aeknomdedge.} Not 
owned. 

The fear of what was to come from an unknown, at least an 
wiacknowledgcd successor to the crown, clouded much of that 
prosperity. Clarendon. 

Unacqua'intance. n. s. [from acquaintance.} Want 
of familiarity; want of knowledge: followed by 
ooitk. 

The first is an utter unacqvmntance with his master’s designs, 
in these words; the servant knoweth not what his master doth. 

South. 

Unacqua'inted. aiy. [from acquaitUed.} 

1. Not known; unusual; not familiarly known. 

She greatly grew araaxed at the sight. 

And th’ unacquainted light began to fear. Spenser. 

2, Not having familiar knowledge: followed by icit/i. 

Festus, an infidel, a Roman, one whose ears were uimc- 

qumUed with such matter, heard him, but could not reach 
unto that whereof he spake. Hooker. 

Where else • 

Shall I inform my unacqumuted feet 

In the blind mazes of this tangled world? Milton, Ciotius. 

Art thou a courtier, 

Or 1 a king? My cars are unarnuaiuled 
With such l>old truths, especially from thee. Denham, 

Youth, that with joys had nnaequaintrd been, 

Eiivy’d grey hairs, t'lat on<'c good day's had seen. Dryden. 

Let us live like those who expect to die, and then we shall 
find that wc fear’d death only because we were unacquainted 
withit. Wake, Prep, for Death. 

Unacqua'jktedmess.# n. s. Unacquaintauce: fol¬ 
lowed by mth. 

The bishop said, in excuse for his present uimcquainlediiess 
with snch matters of antiquity, that it was thirty years ago 
since he read over tlie three first centuries. 

Whislon, Mem. p.jgi. 

UKA'cTED.'ik ad;, [from acted.} Not performetl; not 
put into execution. 

A tliought unacted. Stuikspearc, Hope of Liicr. 

Must 1 

For some offence unacted, or unknown. 

Be tortur’q-thus under the frigid zone 

Of your contempt ? Jordan's Poems, 

Un.a'ctive. at^. [from active.} 

1. Not brisk; not lively. 

Silly people commend tame, unactive children, because they 
make no noise, nor give them any trouble. Locke. 

2. Having no employment. 

Man hath bis daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which cfeclarcs his dignity; 

While other animals unactive range. 

And of th'Mr doings God takes no account. MUlon, P. L. 

3. Not busy; not diligent. 

llis 1%, 

Private, uuactive, calm, contemplative; 

Little suspicious to any king. Milton, P. S. 

An homage which nature commands all undentandingB to 
pay to virtue; and yet it is but a faint, unaetive thing; nr in 
defiance of the judgement, the mil uuy still remun as much a 
stranger to virtue as before. &iUh. 

4. Having ilo dBcacy. 

In the fruitful earth 

His beams, iiMcSiiw else, their vigour find. Milton, P.L. 
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Uje? a'ctuat^d. a^. Not actuated. 

The pcripatetick matter u a mere unaefuated power. 

Glmmtte. 

Unadmi'beo. a^. Not regarded with honour. 

Oh! had I rather unudmir'd remun'd. 

In some lone isle, or distant northern land; 

Where the ^It chariot never marks the way. Pope, 

Umadmo'mished.# adj. [from admonished^ Nut 
admonished; not cautioned beforehand. 

This let him know, 

I.C!tt, wilfully trans^ssing, he pretend 

Surprisal, madmomPd, unforewam’d. Miltm, P.L. 

Unado'red. adj. Not worshipped. 

Nor was his name unheard, or unador’d 
In ancient Greece. Milton, P. L. 

Uuaoo'rked. adj. Not decorated; not embellished. 
The earth, till then 
Desert and bare, unsightly, uuadom’d, 

Unmght forth the tender grass. Milton, P. L, 

But hoary winter, nnadom'd and bare. 

Dwells ill the dire retreat, and freezes there. Addison. 

UNADVE'N’ruROus. adj. Not adventurous. 

The wisest, unetjtcricndd, will be evei' 

Timorous and loth, with novice modesty, 

Irrcsolule, iinhardy, unaduenturuus. Mdton, P. Jt. 

Unadvi'sable.* adj. [from advisable.^ Not prudent ; 
not to be advisfHl. 

lixtrume rigour would have been miadvisnble in the beginning 
of a,peu reign. Lowlh, Lifeof IVykekam, J $. 

Unadvi'sed. adj. 

1. Imprudent; indiscreet. 

Slndam, T have iinadvis’d 

Deliver’d you a paper that I should not. S/iahpeare. 

2. Done without due thought; rash. 

This conlmrt to-night 
Is too rash, too uiiadris’d, too sudden. 

Too like the light’nin!;, whicli doth cease to be. 

Ere one rai. say, it lightens. SAakspenrr, Pom. and.Jut. 

These priHperous proceedings weie turned back by the an- 
adimed forwardness of divers ehief counsellors, in making 
sodden and unreasonable alterations. Uaptoark. 

Spccilick conf'irniiticB can be no tuiadmed productions; but 
are regulated by the immediate efficiency of some knowing 
agent. Olanvilte. 

Unadv/seoly. adv. Imprudently; rashly; indis¬ 
creetly. 

A strange kind of speech unto Christian cars; and such, as 
1 hope they themselves do acknowledge unadrisedly uttered. 

/looker. 

What man’s wit is there able to sound the depth of those 
dangerous and fearful evils, whereunto our weak and impo¬ 
tent nature is inclinable to sink itself, rather tlian tq shew an 
.lekuowlcdgement of error in that which once we have tmad- 
viscdly taken upon us to defend, against the stream of a con¬ 
trary publick resolution. Hooker. 

What is done cannot be now amended ; 

Men shall deal unadoisedt^ soniciinies. 

Which after-hours give leisure to repent of. Siakspeare. 

A word unadvist-dlu spoken on the one side, or misunder¬ 
stood on the other, tias raised such an aversion to him, as in 
time has produced a jieriect hatred of him. South. 

TJnadvi'sednkss.* «. s. [from unadvised."] Impru- 

denco; rasbm'Sk. 

I thought one man enough to match with ten; 

And through this careless unadmedneu 

Iwas^troy’d. Mir,forMag.p.iTS. 

I think nothing might help some to a sense of their unreason¬ 
able opposition to the church of England, and their miad- 
mednest therein, more than if they themsdves would pliusc 
to reflect on the variety, and contradiction, which is among 
themselves one to arotner * . 

PuUer, Mod. ^the Ch. of Fng, p. yao. 
UNADu'i.TEBATE.'f’? Genuine; not spoiled by 
Unai) 17 'i.tesated. 3 spurious mixtures. 
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1 have only discovered one of those chaimds, ^ whidi the 
history of our Saviour might he conv^ed pare and unadtdie- 
rated. Adduon on the Chr. IMifpan, 

A breath of unadultenUe air. 

Hie glimpse of a green pasture, how they cheer 

The citizen ! Coiuper, Talk, B. 4. 

UltAou'LTERATELY.# odv. Without spurious mix¬ 
tures. 

Inductions fresh and anadultenUefy drawn from those obser¬ 
vations. iV. Qilberte to Abp. usher, Lett. (1638,) p. 494, 

Unaffe'cted. adj. ^ 

1. Real; not hypocritical. 

They bore the king 
To lie in solemn state, a publick sight: 

Groans, cries, and bowlings fill the crouded place. 

And unaffected sorrow sat on cv’iy face. Dtyden. 

2. Free from affectation; open; candid; sincere. 

The maid improves her charms. 

With inward greatness, unaffected wisdom, . 

And sanctity of manners. Adduon, Cato, 

Of softest manners, untffecled mind; 

Lover of peace, and friend of human kind. Pope, 

3. Not formed by too rigid observation of rules; not 
laboured. 

Men divinely tau|;ht, and better teaching 
The solid rules of civil government. 

In their inajestick, unaffected stile. 

Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. Milton, P. R. 

4. Not moved; not touched; ns, he sat unaffected to 
hear the tragedy. 

Unaffe'ctedly. adv. Really; without any attempt 
to produce false appearances. 

He was always uuaffectedltf cheerful; no marks of any thing 
heavy at his heart broke from him. Lodte. 

UNAFFE'criNG.'f' adj. Not pathctick; not moving 
the passions. 

This stately sort of declamation, whatever eloquence it may 
display, and whatever policy it may tench, is undramatic, 
uiianimatcd, nud unaffecting. Marlon, Jlut. Ji, P. iii. 363. 

Uxaffk'ctionate.* adj. Wanting affection. 

A helpless, unaffivtionate, and sullen muss, wliosfl very com- 
naiiv repivseiits Ihc visible and cxactest figure of loneliness 
Itself. Mdton, Tetrachordott, 

llNAPFEi'cTEn. adj. Free from trouble. 

My uiiaMiclrd mind dotli feed 

On no unholy thougli.s for benefit. Daniel, Mtuaph, 

UxAGREE'AUi.E.'f' adj. Inconsistent; unsuitable. 

The manner of tlieir living unagreeable to the profession 
of the names of Christians. 

Trial of Truth, (1580,) fol. 53. 
Nothing more hurtful, and more unagreeable with that cha¬ 
rity which wc owivto ourselves, our liodics as well os souls, 
than intemperance. Hammond, Pract. Catech, B, 3. } 3. 

Adventurous work! yet to thy power and mine 
Not unagreeable, to found a path 

Over this main, from hcil to tliat new world. Milton, P. L. 
Unagref/ablf.m£S8. n. s. Unsuitableness to; incon¬ 
sistency with. 

Pupias, a holy man, and scholar of St. John, having de¬ 
livered the mileunium, men chose rather to admit a doctrine, 
whose unagreeabtencsi to tile gospel oecouomy rendered it sus¬ 
picious, than tliink an apostolick man could seduce them. 

Dec. (f Chr, /Help. 

Unai'dable. atjf. Not to be helped. 

The congregate college have concluded. 

That labouring art cun never ransom nature 

From her unaidable cstafe. Shakspeme, 

Unai'ded. adj. Not assisteu; not helped. 

Their luimtier, counting those th’ unaided eye 
Can see, or by invented tubes descry, 

The widest stretch of human thought exceeds. Jtlaekmre, 
Una/ming. adj. Having no particular direction. 
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The nohty culverin, o’ercherg’d lets fly, 

And bunts, uitaiming, in the rended sky; 

Such fhmticfc flights arc like a madman’s dream, 

And nature suffers in the wihl extreme. _ Granville. 

Una'king. adj. Not feeling or cou-sing pain. 

Shew them ih’ maihig scars which I would hide, 

As if I had receiv'd them for the hire • 

Of tlieir brenth only. Skaktpeare, CorioL 

Unala'ameu.# adj. Not disturbed. 

One shelter’d hare 
Has never heard the sanguinary yell 
Of cruel man, exulting tn her woes. 

Innocent partner of my peaceful home, 

Whom ten long years experience of my care 
Has made at last familiar, she has lost 
Much of her vigilant instinctive dread. 

Not needful here, beneath a roof like mine. 

Yes — thou niayst eat thy bread, and lick the hand 
That feeds thee; thou may’st frolick on the floor 
At evening, and at night retire secure 

To thy straw'coucb, and sluml.er nnalarm'd. Coiupcr, Task. 

Una'lienable, adj. Not to be transferred. 

Hereditary right should lie kept sacred, not from any «»- 
alienahh right in a particular fiunUy, but to avoid the conse¬ 
quences that usually attend the ambition of competitors. 

Suiip. 

Unalla'yeo. adJ. Not impaired by bad mixtures. 
Unal/ai/eJ satisfactions are joys too heavenly to M to many 
men’s slimes oti earth. Jioi^le. 

UNALLi'En.-!' adj. 

1. Having no powerful relation. 

Narcissa, not unknown, not umdlied. Vmng, Niehl Th. 4. 

2. Having no common nature; not congenial. 

He is compounded of two very diflerent ingredients, spirit 
and matter; but how such tmallied and disproportioned suli- 
stances should act upon each other, no man’s learning yet 
could tell him. C(Micr on Pride. 

Una'lterable. adj. Unchangeable; immutable. 

The law of nature, consistinu in a fixed, mudteraUe relation 
of one nature to ano^er, is indispensable. SouiA. 

They fixt unalterable kws, 

Settling the same effect on the same cause. Crcerlt. 

7I1C truly upright man is inflexible in his uprightness, and 
unalteraMc in nis purpose. Atterburi/. 

Una'i.tebabi.em£ss. n. s. Immutability; unchangc- 
ablencss. 

This happens from the unaUeraileneu of the corpuscles, 
which constitute and compose those bodies. Woodward. 

Uka'lterabey. adv. Unchangeably; immutably. 

Retain unalterably firm his love intire. Milton, P. L. 

The day and year are standud measures, because tlitw are 
unatlerably constituted Iqr those motions. Holder on Time. 

Una'lyered. adj. Not changed; not changeable. 

It was thought in him an unpardonable offeiijc to alter any 
thing; in us intolerable that we Buffer any thing to remain un¬ 
altered. Hooker. 

To whom our Saviour, with unaltedd brow; 

Tliy coming hither, though I know thy scope, 

I bid not, or forliid. Milton, P. P, 

To shew the truth of my unaller'd breast. 

Know that your life was giv’n at my request. ' Htyden. 

Since these forms begin, and have their end, 

On some unaller'd cause they sure depend. Brydcn. 

Grains and nuts pass often dirough animals unaltered. 

Artulhnot. 

Amongst the shells diat were fmr, unalter'd, and free from 
such mineral iiisinnatioiis, there were some which could not be 
match’d by anj* species of shell-fish now found .upon the sea 
shores. Woodward, Nat. Nut. 

UnamaVeo. adj. Not astonished; free from astonish¬ 
ment. 

Though at the voice much marvelling; at length 
Not unamax'i, she thus in answer spake, MOlon, P. L. 

UM Aiww r'oiTnua.# atgfl Clear; not to be mistaken ; 
OQijaiPtionable. 


Every paragraph should be-so clear and mmldguous, that 
the dullest fellow in the world may not be able to mistake it. 

J.d. Chesterfield. 

The unambiguous footsteps of a Ged. Cowper, Pash. 

llNAMBi'Tioua. a^. Free from ambition. 

My humble muse, in uwimbitiQns strains, 

Pmnts the green forests and the flow’ry plains. Potic. 

I am one of those unambitious people, who will love you forty 
years hence. P<pr. 

Uname'noable. adj, {inemendabilis, Iiatiii.] Not to 
be changed for the better. 

He is the same man; so is every one hero that you know: 
mankind is unumendable. Pipe to Swijl. 

Una'miabi.e. adj. Not raising love. 

Those who represent religion in an unamiablc light, are like 
die spies sent by Muses, to make n discoveiy of die land of 
promise, when, by their reports, they discourageti the people 
from entering upon it. Addison, Sped. 

These men are so well acquainted with the unamiable part 
of themselves, that tliey have not the confidence to think they 
are really licloved. Addaon, Sj)rct. 

Nor are the bills unamiable, whose tops 
To bcav’n aspire. Philips. 

Una'nalysed. adj. Not resolved into simple parts. 

Some large crystals of refined and manalyscd nitre, ap- 
pcared to have each of them six flat sides, Boyle. 

Unamu'sed.# adj. Wanting amusement; witliuiit 


amusement. 

O ye Loreiistos of our age, who deem 
One moment uHaiuns'd a misery 

Not made for feeble man 1 Toitag, Night Th. t. 

Unanalo'oical.* adj. Not analogical. 

Shine is a [siihstandve,] though not unaualogical, yet un¬ 
graceful, and little used. Johnson, in i . Shine. 

Una'nchoueu. adj. Not anchored. 

A fuirt dicrc is, inclos’d on either side, 

Wlierc ships may rest, uuniirhor’d, and iinty’d. Pipe. 

UuANF.'x.ED.-f- adj. [«« and knell .^ Not having re¬ 
ceived extreme unction. See To Anele. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand 
('ut off, ev’n in the blossoms of my sin, 

Uiihousci’d, disappointed, uuntiel'd. Shakspenre, Hamlet. 

Uka'nimatcd. adj. Not enlivened; not vivified. 

Lot.k on those half lines as the imperfect products of a hasty 
muse : like the frogs in the Nile, part kindled into life, and 
part a lump of uninformed unauimated matter. Jtryden. 

Unani'mity. v.s. {tmanmilc, Fr.J Agreement in 
design or opinion. 

An honest party of men acting ^th unanirmty. are of iiifi. 
niteiy gn-atcr cuiisc(|ucnce, than the same party aiming at tiie 
same end by diflereut views. Addison. 


UNA'NIMOUS. adj. Ittnanimc, Fr. unanimis, L-at.] 
Being of one mind; agreeing in design or opinion. 

They wont to meet 
So oft in festivals of joy, and love 
ITnauimotu, as sons of one great sire, 

Hymning th’ eternal father. _ Milton, P, L. 

All bred in anus, unanimous and brave. JC/yden. 

Una'nimousi-Y. adv. [from manimous.^ With one 
mind. 

This particular is mmimiously reported by all the antient 
Cbrisrian autliurs. Addison on'the Chr. Seligion. 

Una'nimoi/’Sness. n. s. [from unanimous.] The state 
of being unauiinoius. 

UNANo'iNTED.'t' adj. Not anointcd. Dr. Johnson 
adds, Not prepared for deatli by extreme unction; 
fiUng the passage from Hamlet under umneled,- 
but tnc true word js disappoitiied. ■ See the third 
sense of Tb Disappoint. 

Una'ksvebabu. adj. Not to be refuted. 

This is a /nanifest and unaimoeraUe aigument, Salegh. 
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I shall not conclude it false, tliough I think the emergent 
difficulties, which arc iU attendants, unamyierable. Glanvilte. 

ITic pye’s question was wboly let fall wthout a repK’, to in¬ 
timate that it was unanmerMe. L Estrange. 

These speculations are strong intimations, not only of the 
exceUency of a human soul, but of its independence on the 
b^y; and if they do not prove, do at least confirm, these two 
great points, which are established by many other reasons that 
arc unaiuwerabh. Addism, 

As to the excuse drawn from the demands of creditors, if it 
be real, it is unanswerable. Allerbury, Serm. 

Una'nswerably. adv. Beyond confutation. 

It will put their little lomck hard to it, to prove, that there 
can be any obedience, where there is no command. And 
therefore it unanswerably follows, that tlic abettors of the forc- 
inentioncd principle plead conscience in n direct and bare¬ 
faced contradiction to God's express command. SouUi, 

Una'n8wered. adj. 

1 . Not opposed by a reply. 

Unanswer’d lest thou boast. Milton, P, L, 

Must 1 tamely hear 

This arrogance; wiMiBsaicr’d / Thou’rt a traitor. Addison. 

2. Not confuted. 

All these reasons, they say, have been brought, and were 
hitherto never answer'd; besides a numlicr of merriments and 
jesiB vnamwrt^d likewise. Hooker. 

3. Not suitably returned. 

Quench, Corydon, thy long manswer'd fire; 

Mind what the common wants of life require. Dryden. 

IInaim’a'i i.ed. adj. Not daunted ; not impressed by 
Jctar: 

II' my uicniory must thus be thralled 
'J'o that strange stroke, which conijucrcd all my senses; 

Can thoughts still thinking so rest uuappallcd? Sidney. 

Infernal ghosts 

Environ’d thcc; some bowl'd, some ycird, some shriek'd; 
tiomc bent at thee their (iery darts; while Thou 
Hat’st unajipa/l’d in calm and sinless (joace. ATillon, P. R. 
As a litm, umppaWd with fear, 

tunings on the toils, and rushes on the spear. Dryden. 

Does this appear like guilttVhen thus serene, 

M’ith eyes erect, and \i-age nuappaird, 

Vixt on that awful face, 1 stand the charge; 

Amaz’d, not fearins. Siiiilb, Pbtrd. and Ilyppohtus. 

IJnappa'kei.i.ed. adj. Not dressed : not clothed. 

Ill Peru, tli-nigh they were an wtapparrlled people, and had 
sotne customs very barbiirons, yet the govcrnnient of the Incas 
* had many parts of civility. Bacon, Holy M ur. 

Till our souls lie inuijipanlled 

Of bodies, they from bliss arc banished. Donne. 

TT.vappa'uent. adj. CMiscure; not visible. 

Thy potent voice he hears. 

Anil longer will delay to hear thee tell 
Ilis generation, and the rising birth 

Of nature, from the unapimrcnt deep. Milton, i. 2,. 

IInappe'alabi.e.* adj. Not admitting appeal. 

They made their own reason, or ratlier hnniour, (nfst sn^; 
naming it the spirit,) the infallible, Bim/ipeiifoft/e Jiulp ol uH 
that was delivered in the written word. South, vol. y. b- 3 - 

Unappe'asabi.f,. adj. Not to be pacified; implacnble. 
The umppeasabk rage of Hildebrand and his 
never left pcrsccntiug him, by raising one 

I see thou art imjdticable; more dmf 
To prayers than winds to seas; yet winds to seas 
A FA wennrU'd at ienctli. and seas to shore. 


Milton, S. A. 


Are reconcil’d at length, and seas 
Thy anger, unappeasable, still rages. 

Eternal tempest, never to be calm’d. 

Unappe'ased. adj. Not pacified. 

Saerifice his flesh, • 

That so the shadows be not unappeas d. Manspeare. 

His son forgot, bis empress unappeat’d ; 

How soon the tyrant with new love js set* d. “■ 

Una'pplicable. adj. [from apply.'] Such as cannot 
be applied. 


Tlicy were men dedicated to a private, free, unapmed course 

Bacon, Adr. tf Learn. B. *. 
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Gratitude, by lielng confined to the few, has a very narrow 
province to work on, being acknowledged to be uamjp&aM?. 
and so consequeutly ineffisctual to all others. Hantmond. 

Their beloved eari of Manchester appeared now as mwp- 
plieable to their purposes as the other. _ Clarm^n. 

The singling out, and laying in order those niternicihate 
ideas, that demonstratively diew the ctjuali^ or ine(|UBUty of 
unapplkaUe quantities, has produced discoveries. , hocke, 

Unappli'ed.* adj. Not specially applied; not eu- 

of life. 

IJKAPPttEHE'NnEn. adj. Not understood. 

They of whom God is altogether unapprehcmled, are but few 
in numlicr, and for grossness of wit, such, that they ha«% seem 
tf> hold the place of human being. Hooker. 

Unappreiie'nsibi-e.* 'adj. Not capable of being 
understood. 

Which assertions leave it unapprehensible what place can 
reasonably be left for addressing exhortations to the will. 

South, Serm. vii. 94. 

Unappkehe'nsjve. adj. [from apprehend.^ 

1. Not intelligent; not ready of conception. 

The same temper of mind mdccs a man unapprehensice and 
insensible of any misery suflered by others. South. 

2 . Not suspecting. 

IfNAPPni'sEi).'*' adj. Not uninformed;, not igno¬ 
rant. 

Some iiiiscliicvously weep, not unappris’d. 

Tears sometimes aid the conquest of an eye. _ 

Young, KightTh.;. 

Unappkoa'chable.# adj. That may not be ap¬ 
proached. 

The ambitious daring approaches of the soul toward the loi- 
approachable ^it. Hammond, H'oris, iv. 613. 

God is the unchangeable sun that does not rise or set, come 
nearer to or go farther from any part or space of the universe; 
an eternal unapproachable light, without any variation, eclipse, 
or mixture of shade. Btackwait, Sacr. Class, i. 395. 

Un APPRO ACHED, adj. Inticccssible. 

God is light, _ , 

And never but In unappruacfied light 

Dwelt from eternity. Milton, P. L. 

Unappropriated.* adj. Having no particular np- 

jiiicatioii. , . * 

Ovid could not restn ln the luxurianey of his genius, on die 
Fame occasion, from wandering into an endless variety of 
flowerv and ttnuppTop^UUed similitudes, and equallj^ appliciiblc 
to any other person or place. Dr. Warton, Ess. on Pope. 

Unappho'ved. adj. [from approve.^ Not approvetl. 

Evil into the mind 

May come and go so u/mpproe’d, and leave 

No spot behind. J^fdloH, P. L. 

UNATT.-f adj. [from apt .2 

1. Dull; not apprehensive. 

The contrary advantage, in natures very dull and una^, ot 
.working alacrity, by traraing an exercise with some delight or 
afffectiom Bacon, Disc, to Sir H. Samite. 

2. Not ready; not propense. 

I am 8 soldier, and unapt to weep. Shakspeare, 

My blood hath been too cool and temperate, 

Unapt to stir at these indignities. Shakspeare. 

3. Unfit; not qualified: with to before a vcrb,>r 

before a noun. " -.i. 

Fear doth grow firom an apprehension of deity iiidutHi nun 
irresistible power to hurt; and is, of nil aflcctions {mgn c-'* 
cepted) the unapleU to admit any conference with 

A longing after sensual pleasures is ® 
of a man. Ind makes it lo'ose, soft and »«>der.ng. / ;• 
noble, wise, or spiritual employmcnM. P- » 

4. Inipropcr; unfit; unsuitable. 
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XJNA*g Ti,Y. adv. [firomUnfitly; improperly. 
Ifa iwitm on hit bock: and the ihape of his back teenu to 
fneiHir H, being ytxj like the bottom of a boat: nor do hit 
hinder 1^ mupUy reiemble a pair of oars. Grew, 

Uka'ptnxss. ft. t, [from wiapt.'} 

1. Unfitnew; nnsuitablenew, < 

Iden’x apparei, it commonly made according to thdr con- 
mionar iiui their eonditiont are often governed by their gar- 
mentt; for the peMon that it gowned, it by hb «Mm put in 
mind of gravi^,. and aho rettnuned from U^tnett ny die very 
MMgiantofhM weed. Spetutr, 

2. Elulhem ; im&t qf apprehenmn. 

That aaaphwat made yon minuter 

Ihut to acute youiedff Shaktpeare, 3%»<ni. 

3. Unrea&neM; disqaalification; want of propension. 

_ The mind, by being engaged in a tatk beyond iti ttrengtb, 
like tlm boify, ttndnM by liftinpat a weight too heavy, nos 
often_ its force broken, and thereby gett an umptneu, or an 
aversion to any vigorous attempt ever after. Locke, 

Una'bgurd. a^, [from argue.'] 
t. Not disputed 

Whet thou bid'st, 

Umrgu’d I ob^; so God ordains. Mi/ton, P, L. 

2. Not censured. 

Not that his work liv’d in the hands of foes, 

Unargu'd then, and yet hath fame from those. B. Jmuon. 
To Una'rm. V. a. [from arm,] To disarm; to strip 
of armour; to deprive of arms. 

Utuirm, unarm, and do not fight to-day. Shalspcare, 

Vnarm me, Eros; the long day’s task is done, 

And we must sleep. Shtdetpearc, Aui. and Cteop. 

Galen would not leave unto the world too subtle a theory 
of poisons; mutrming thereby the malice of venomous spirits. 

Brotim, Vulg. Err, 

Uka'rmeo. a^. [from unann.] Having no armour; 
Laving no weapons. 

On the western coast 
Bideth a puissant navy: To our shores 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted ftiends. 

Unarm'd, and unresolv’d to beat them back. Shakspeare. 
He, all unarm'd. 

Shall chase thee with the terrour of his voice 
From thy demoniack bolds, possession foul; 

Thee and tiw legions ; yelling they shall fty, 

And beg to hide them in n herd of swine. MUlon. 

. Though unarm'd I am, 

Here, without my sword or pointed lance, 

Hope not, base man, unqaestion’d hence to go. Erpden. 

Whereas moat bther creatures are furn^ed with weapons 
for th«r defence; man is bom altogether vmrmed. Grew, 
UMAnBA'iciNED. odj. Not brought to a trial. 

As lawful fold, and king by just descent, 

Should here be Judg’d, unheard, and uaurraxgifd, Daniel. 
UnarraVeo. at0. Not dreased. 

As if this infant world, yet unarray'd. 

Naked and bare, in Nature’s lap were laid. Dryden. 

Half unarray'd, he ran to his relief. 

So hasty and so artless was his grief. Dryden, 

Unabri'ved,* adj. Not yet arrived. 

Monarchs of all laps'd, or unarriv'd. Young, Eight Th, 9. 

11 Na'RTF l'OL. adj. • 

1. Having 110 art, or cunning. 

A chcurful sweetness in his lows he has. 

And innocence unartful in his face. Congreve,Juv, 

2, Wanting skill. 

How unartftd would it have been to hove set him in a corner, 
when he was to have given light and warmth to all the bodies 
round biy* ? Cheyne, Phil, Prht, 

UNA'wrrmxY. adv. In an unartful manner. 

In the report, although it be not vmrtfuUy drawn, and is 
perfectly in the spirit of a pleader, there is no great skin re- 
qui^ to detect the manyiniitakes. ^ owj/t, MiteeU. 

Ukartif/ciaixy, adv. Omtrarily to art. 

Not a feather it made, misplaced, redundant, or 

dafeetive. JOerham, Phytico-Pheol. 
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Uma'sked. adj. , 

1. Not epurtra by solicitation. 

With what eagerness, what rircumstmiee 
Unati'd, thon tw’st such puns to tell me only 
My son’s the better man. Denham, Sophy, 

2 . Not sought by entreaty or care. 

The bearded com ensu’d 

From earth unaiPd, nor was that earth Moew'd. Dryden. 
How, or why 

Should all conqwre to (meat na wiA a lie ? 

27aasd’dthcir puu^ ungratefal thair advieet 

Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. Dryden. 

Unaspe'ci'ite.# a^. Not . having A view to; in¬ 
attentive. 

The Holy Ghost ia not wholly Moeqseerimrto the custom that 
was used among men, since we find the triumphers in the 
Revelation, as badges of victory, carried their |wms in thrir 
hands. FcUham, Met. ii. 74. 

Uka'spirated.# adj. Having no aspirate; 

Lambin gives for the .£onc. verb unaspirated. 

Dr. Parr, Rev. of Comhe'* Hor. Br. Qit. in. i jt. 

Unaspi'ring. adj. Not ambitious. 

To be modest and unaspiring, in honour preferring one 
another. Roger., 

Unaksa'iled. adj. Not attacked; not assaulted. 

As 1 intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day. 

It grieves my soul to leave thee unassaU’d. Shakspeare. 

J believe 

That be, the supreme good, t’ whom all things ill 
Arc but as slavish olTirers of vcngetincc. 

Would send n glist’ring guardian, if need were. 

To keen niy life uid honour muutail’d. Milton, Cnmns. 

Unassa^i.abl£. adj Exempt from assault. 

In the niunber, I do but know one. 

That unassailMe holds on his rank, 

Unshak’d of motion. Shakspeare, .Tut. Ccti. 

Unas.sa'vei). adj, Uiiattcmptoti. 

What is failh, love, virtue unassaifd 
Alone, without exterior help sustain’d ? Milton. 

Unassi'sted. Not helped. 

Its victories were the victories of reason, unassisted by the 
force of human [Kiwer, and as gentle as the triumphs of - liglit 
over darkness. Addison, Freeholder. 

What unassisted reason could not discover, that God has srt 
clearly before us in the revelation of the gospel: a felicity 
equal to our most enlarged desires; a state of immortal and 
niichangeablc glory. Regers. 

UNASsrsTiNtJ. adj. Giving no help. 

With these I went, a brother of the war; 

Nor idle stood, with unassisling hands. 

When savage beasts, and men’s more savage hands. 

Their virtuous toil subdu’d: yet these I sway’d. Dryden. 
Unassu'ming. adj. Not arrouunt. 

Vnassumtiig worth in secret liv’d, 

And died neglected. Thomson, IViater. 

Unassu'bed. adj. 

1 . Not confident. 

The ensuing treatise, with a dmoroui and unassured coun¬ 
tenance, adventures into your prcftncc. Glanville. 

2. Not to be trusted. 

The doubts ond dangers, the delays and woes; 

The frigned ftiends, the unauured foes. 

Do make a lover’s life a wretch’s hell. Spenser. 

Unato'nable.# adj. Not to be appeased; not to 
be brought to concord. 

Any untunaUe og unatonaile matrimony. 

Milton, Tetraekordon. 

Unato'ned. adj. Not expiated. 

Could you dEati him such a bribe os that, 

A brother’s blood yet unatton’d f Rowe. 

Unatta'ched.* adj. 

I. Not arrested. 

A cutpurse in a throng, when be hath committed the fact, 
will cry out, M(y masters, take heed of your purses; and he 
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tlmt is pursued, will cry. Stop tbief, that by tbig means he may 
escape unaltached. Juntas, Sin Stigm, (1639,) p. 368. 

2. Not having any fixed interest: ns, unattached to 
any party. 

Umatta'inablk. ad;. Notto be gained or obtained j 
boii^ out of rcacb. 

Pr^ and prayer are God's due worship; which are untd- 
tsiiiable by our diseoune, dn^Iy consider^ without the be¬ 
nefit of divine revelation. Dtyien, EeL Laici. 

I do not expect that men should be pernctiy kept firom 
error; that is more than Jniman nature ean, by egr means, 
be a^need to: 1 lum at no sudi wioUenaWe prirawr I 
only speakof whm they should do. Jpaiie. 

UKATTA'iKABLENEra. tt. jf. State of being oat of 
reach. 

Desire is stopped by Ap ophuon of the impossilnlity, or im> 
lUlanablcneu of the good propo^. Lodee. 

UNATTE'aiPTED. adj. Untried; not assayed. 

Ho left no means unattempted of destroying his son. Sidney. 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand. 

When his fair anmls would salute my palm; * 

But that my hand, as unattempted yet. 

Like a poor beggar riuledi on the rich, Shakspeare, 

It pursues, 

Things unatiemfded yet in prose or rhyme. Milton, P. L. 

Leave nothing unattempted to destroy 
I'hat perjur’d race. Denham. 

Shall we lie discouraged from any attempt at doing good, 
by the possibility of our failing in it ? How many of the best 
things would, at this rate, have been left unattempted 9 

Atterhury, 

Unatte'nued. adj. 

I. Muving 110 retinue, or attendants. 

AVith goddess-like demeanor forth she went. 

Not utiiUli-itdcd. Milton, P. L, 

t. Having no followers. 

Such unattended generals can never make a revolution in 
Parnassns. Drydcn. 

3. Unaccompanied; forsaken. 

Your constancy 

Hath left yon unattended. Shahspeare, Macbeth. 

Unatte'nding. adj. Not attending. 

Ill is lost that praise. 

That is address’d to unattending cars. MUton, Camus. 

Every nymph of the iiood, her tresses rending. 

Throws oft' her armlet of pearl in the main; 

Neptune in anguish his charge unattending. 

Vessels are foundering, and vows are in vain. Drydcn. 

Una’itf/ntivk. adj. Not regarding. 

Man’s nature is so unaltcnfive to good, that there can 
scarce be too many monitors. Gov. of the 'I'on^ue. 

Such things are not accompanied with show, and therefore 
seldom draw the eyes of the unaltcntiee. Tatter. 

Unattf.'.ste».# a^‘. Without witness; wanting at¬ 
testation. 

Thus God has not left biroself umltesled, doing good, send¬ 
ing us from heaven rains and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 
whb food and gladness. Barrow, Expos, of the Creed. 

Unattra'cted.# adj. Not under the power of attrac¬ 
tion ; freed from attraction. 

HU again 

The tide revertive, unattracted, leaves 
A yellow waste of idle sands behind. 

Thomson, on Sir Is. Newton. 

Unava'ieable. adj. Useless; vain with respect to 
any purpose. 

Vhien we have endeavoured to find out the strongi'st 
causes, wherefore they should ima;pne that reading is so un- 
avaitaik, the most we can learn is, that sermons are thg or¬ 
dinance of God, the Scriptures dark, and the labour of reading 
easy. Hooker. 

UNAVA'iJ,AB]:.Et;E8S.# ft. s. UselessncsE. 

Doubting the unavaitableness of those former inconveniences. 

Sir E. Sand^fs, State Eel, (ed. 1605.) L. 3. b. 

Unava'iumgi. flt^.- Usmess; vain. 
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Since my inevitable death you know, 

You safely unavading pity Aew: 

'Hs popular to mourn a dying foe. Drydcn, Aurengz. 

Supine he tumbles on the crimson sands, I 
Before his helplen friends and native bands, > 

And spreads for md his unatmSng hands. 3 Pope. 

Unave'nged.# a^. Not avenged; unrevenged. 
They were by Iwn and hht heathen neighbours cruelly 
hutched; yet not unavenged: for the mverpour, enra^ at 
such violence ottered to m strangers, uew those inbidutants, 
and bumttheir villam. MUton, Hist. <ifSitg. B. 4* 

Unavo'idable. tt^. 

1. Inevitable; not to be diuinied. 

Oppression on one tide, and ambition on tiHPdtiMr, ate the 
unavoidable occations of war. Drjden. 

It is unavaidsMe to all, to have ^dniont, whbaiut 'cotain 
prooft of their truth. Lodee. 

Single acts of transgrestibn wUI, throng weakness and sur¬ 
prize, be unavddebte to the best gumded. Eogm. 

_ The merits of Christ wUl make op the unaooidable %fi- 
ciencies of our service; will prennl Sk pardon to our sincere 
repentance. Eqgers. 

All sentiments of worldly grandenr vanish at that unavoid¬ 
able moment, which deddes the destiny of men. 

Sk^ardson, Ckufissa. 

2 . Not to be missed in ratiocination. 

That something is of itself, is selikivident, because we see 
things are; and the things that we tee must either hare had 
some first cause of their being, or have been always and of 
themselves: one of them is uummddde. ■ TUtotson. 

I think it unavcidable for every rational creature that will 
examine his own, or any other existence, to have the notion 
of an eternal, wise being, who had no bemnning. Locke. 
Unavo'idableness. n.s. Inevitabflity. 

How can we conedve it subject to material impressions ? 
and yet the importunity of pain, and unamadiddeness of sen¬ 
sations, strongly persuade thiu we are so. - * GlantAUe, 

Unavo'iuably. adv. Inevitably'. 

The most perfect administration must unavoidably produce 
opposition from multitudes who are mode happy by it. Addison. 
Unavo'ided. adj. Inevitable. 

AVc see til* very wreck that we must snfihr ; 

And unamnded is the danger now. Shakspeare, 

Rare poems nsk rare friends; 

Yet satyrs, since the most of mankind be 

Their unavoklcd subject, fewest sec. B. Jonson. 

Unauthe'ntick.# adj. Not authentick; not genuine; 
not warranted. 

Many odious, scurrilous, and treacherous libels were daily, 
hy an uaauthcniick privilege, posted up and published against 
him. Princely Petican, (1649,) ch. i. 

Shakspeare is thought to have formed his play [Aot. and 
Cleop.] on this story from North's translation of Amyot’s 
authentick French Plutarch. B'arton, Hist. E. P. iii. xx. 

Unauthorized, ad/. Not supported by authority; 
not properly commissioned. 

To kiss in private? 

An unauthorized kiss. Shakspeare, Othello. 

It is for you to ravage seas and land. 

Unauthoriz'd by my supreme command. Dryden, 

Unawa'keb.* ladj. Not roused from sleep; not 
Unawa'keneo. 5 awakened. *' 

Strange! the theme most affheting, most sublime, 

Momentous most to man, should sleep unsung: 

And yet it sleeps by genius unawaPd 

Pmnim or Christian, to the blush of wit. Young. 

The school astonuh'd stood,' but found it vain 
To combat still with demonstration strong, 

And, unawaken'd, dream beneath the blaze 

Of truth. Thanuon on Sir Is. Newton. 

UNAWA'RE.ik a^. [nnpsep, Sax. iiicautus.] Witliout 
thought; inattentive. 

I am not rmawart how the productions of the Crub-street 
brotherhood have, of late years, fallen under prejudices. 

Swift, Tale if a Tub, hUrodtwt. 
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Unawa'bk.'I* 1 adv, [from the Sax. unpeep. See the 
Uhawa^rsb. 3 adjective.] 

Without thought; without previous meditation. 

Take heed leat you fidl unawaref into that inconvenience 
you formerly found fault with. Spetuer. 

It la my father’s focc. 

Whom, in this condict, I unawaret have kill'd. Shaktpeare. 
' Firm we subsist, yet possible to swerve. 

And fall into decqition unaware. Milton, P, L. 

A pleasant bevemge he prepar’d before. 

Of wine and honey mix’d; with added store 
Of opium: to his keeper this he brou^t. 

Who swallow’d unaware* the sleepy draught. 

And sDO^d secure. Dryden. 

’Tis a sensation uke that of a limb lopt ofT; one is trying 
evciy minute unawares to use it, and finds it is not. Pope. 

i. Unexpectedly ; when it is not thought of; 
suddenly. 

My band, an<s«»irAto me^ wns, by the force of that cn* 
deavour it just before employed to sustain the fallen weight, 

. carried .up with such violence, that I bruised it. . ^oyle. 

Thougn.we live never so lon& we arc still siirprixod: we 
put die evil day far from ns, and then it catcher ns unawares, 
and wc tremble at the prospect. IVair. 

3 . In this sense I believe at unawares is the proper 
use. 

liCt destruction come upon him at unawares, and let his net 
that he hath hid, catch himself. Ps. xxxv. 8. 

' Me breaks at utitwisres upon mu' walks, 

And, like a midnight wolf invades the fold. Brydeu. 

Una'wed. adj. Unrestrained by fear or reverence. 

Tile raging and fanatick distemper of tlic hou.sc of conirnuiis 
must be attributed to the want of such good ministers of the 
crown, as, being unawed by any guilt of their own, could have 
watched other men’s. Clarendon. 

Unfore’d by punishment, vnaufd by fear. 

His words were nmpie, and bis soul sincere. Dry dm. 

Unba'cked. adj, 

1, Not tamed; not taught to bear the rider. 

Ihen 1 beat my tabor; 

At which, like uniaoPd colts, they prick’d their ears, 

Advanc’d their cylids, lifted up their noses, 

As they smelt musick. Sliakspeare, Tempest. 

A well Brayed horse will safely convey thcc to thy journey’s 
en^ when an smbaePd filly may give tb'cc a fall. Suckling. 

They flinch Uke unbaek'd fillies. Dennis, Lett. 

2 . -Not countenanced ; not aided. 

Let the we%ht of thine own infamy 
Fall on thcc unsupported, and wAack'd. Daniel, do. War. 

Unba'lanced. adj. Not poised; not in equipoise. 

I,et earth utd/alanc'd from her orbit fly, 

Planets and suns run lawless through the sky. ’' Pope. 

Ukba'llast. \adj. Not kept steady by ballast; 

Unba'i.i.asted. 3 unsteady. 

They having, but newly left those grammatick flats, where 
they struck unreasonably, to learn a tew words wiA lament, 
able construction; and now on the sudden transported under 
another climate, to be tost and turmolled witli their an. 
ballast^ wits^ in fathomless and unquiet deeps of controversy, 
do, for the must (lart, gfow into hntred of learning. 

Milton on Eduealion, 

At at sea Uie.uaisdtiMt vessel rides, 

Cast to and fro, the wort of winds and tides: 

80 in the bounding chariot toss’d on high. 

The youth is hurried headlong through -the sky. Addkon. 

Unba'nbed. adj. [from band.'} Wanting a string, 

or haflii^ 

Your hote riiouid be ungartcred, your bonnet unhanded, and 
evwy iking'deroonstniting a caret^detoladon." Shakspeare. 

Unbapti'zes.# adj. Notbaptiked. 

If Christ binrielfr wlMi'|iveth salvatioD, do require baptism, 
H it not for us, that look for folvariod, to sound and examine 
him, wb^er utUa^pimed man may be sated, hut seriously to 


do that which is required, and religiously to fear the clanger, 
wbicli may grow by Uie wont thereof. 

Hooker, Ecd. Pol. B. y. § yg. 

To Unba^r. w. a. [from bar.} To open, by removing 
the bars; to unbolt. 

”Hs not secure, this place or that to guard. 

If any other entrance stand vmbarPi. Denham. 

These rights the king refus’d. 

Deaf to their cries; nor would the gatm unbar 

Of sacred peace, or loose th’inqirisoa’d Wu. Drytkn. 

Unba'rbeo. [£aria, Latin,]. Not shaven. Out 
of use. 

Must I go shew them my utAarhed sconce*! . 

Must my base tongue give to ^y noble heart 
A lie ? * ^akspeare, Curiol. 

Unba'rked. aty. [from iarL] Decorticated; strip¬ 
ped of the bark. '' 

A branch of ti tree, unbarked some space at the bottom, ami 
so set in the ground, hath grown. ' ' ‘ Savon. 

UHB<\'8fiFUi.. adj. Impudent; slianiclcss. 

Nbr did 1 with uubashful forehead weee ■ 

The means of weakness and debilk^-. ^ , Shakspcarc. 

Unba'tf.u.'J' adj. [from bate,} "Not repressed; not 
blunted. 

Where is the horse, that doth nntrend tigaiu 
His tedious measures with th’ imhaled fire .< 

That he did pace them first? Shaksjware, MereJi. of Ven. 

You may choose 

A swurd unbated. Shakspcarc, Hamlet. 

UNB.tTiiro. adj, [from bath.} Not wet. 

Fierce Pasimond, their poss.'igc to prevent, p 

Thrust full an Cymon’s imek in bis descent; > 

Tile blade return’d unbalh'd, mid to the handle bent. ) Dryden. 

Unma'itehe'^ adj. Not injured by blows. 

I cminot stnkh at wretched kernes, whose anus 
Arc hir’d,.to bear their abives: or thou, Macbeth ; 

Or else my sword, with iin unOafter’d edge, 

1 sheath again uiideedcd. >/., Shaksjieare. 

To UnbaV. 7). a. TCo set open; to free from the 
rcstruiiit of m.)uiida. 

I ought now to loose the reins of my aflbctioiis, to unlmy 
the current of my p.-ission, and love on without Imundary or 
measure. A'ojvis, Misetll. 

Unbe.v'rabi.e.* adj. Not to be borne. 

UNBEA'RiNG.'f" aty. [uilbepenb, Sax. stcrilis.] liriug- 
iiig Uo fruit. 

He with his pruning hook disjoins 
Uuhearing brunches from tlieir head. 

And grafts more liappy in their stead. Dryden. 


Unbea'^-en. adj. 

1 . Not treated with blows. 

His marc was truer than iiis chronicle; 

For slie had rcOle five miles nnspurr’d, utAcalen, 

And then at last turn’d tail towards Neweatoii. Sp. Corbet. 

2 . Not trodden. 


We roust tread unbeaten paths, and make a way where we do 
not find one; nut it shall be always with a'light in our hand. 

, Bacon. 

If yonr bold muse dare tread nnboaten paths. Itoscommon, 

AHituc, to erown her fav'rites, loves to tiy 
Some new, uabeaieti passage to the sky. Swi/i. 

UNBEAU'TE^'US.#7 -VT , u ,*e 1 ,• 

Unbeai/tiful. 5“'^- Not benutiful; plain. - 

The sanctifying S|iirit that beautifies the soul, is an bumbh'iig 
spirit'also, to make it tuAmuleous in its own eyes. ° 

Hammond, Works, iv. 610. 

I cannot persuade myself, that God ever designed his 
church for a rude, naked, and imbeavtiful lump; or to lay 
• the foundations of purity in the ruins of decency. 

iSoirfi, i$!rr)iii,iii, 4JI. 

niat aeccet unwiilingnws— mi^t have been in the king, at 
that time, to many the uiAeau^ul daughter of the pe»on 
whom be hated. Clarendon, on Papal Usurp, vol, i! ch. li. 
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2'b Ukb&co'me.'# ' "Sdt to -beccmie; to mis- 
becotaie. 

When the order of nature it titled and the bletting pro^ 
noiitteed, and eitablidied by the divine decree, it does not ««- 
ieeome God to preterve die povren of nature to produce their 
natunii effeetti S^lock m ProvwL ch. 9. 

It neither-MiewMct Gcd nor men to be moved by reason. 

Sherbi^ on PtopuL cb. 9. 

UMBBGo'Mitr^^^V Ifi()eceiit| tmsuitabic; iodecoroua. 
oitf chief guett.-— 

——ni^ been forgotten, 

It had be€n u a p in our great feast, 

'And all things omMeming. ’ Shaktfearc, Macbeth. 

No thottgiiftf flight,. 

None of.tetreu, no vnbccnimg deed 

That argu'd fear. , ’ Milton, P. L. 

I should 'rather bdipvb ttat the nose was the seat of wrath 
in beasts dian Injuankin'd ; and that it was unbecoming of any 
but Pan, vrho had yeiy much of the beast in him, to wrinkle 
up'his nose in angpr.. Dryden. 

My grief lets unbecoming spccdies fall: 

I should have dy'd^uad-not complain’d at all. Dryden. 

Tills petulaoty in conjersation prevails among some of that 
sex, where it appearsthc most uiAcvoming and unnatural. 

Additon, Freeholder. 

Men of wit, learning, and virtue, might strike out every 
oflciisive or unbecoming passage from plays. Siei/l. 

Such jirocedl upon debates without unbecoming warmth. 

Sioi/l, 

Unbeco'minuly.# adv . In an unsuitable or im¬ 
proper niaaiur. 

In being dbedlltcntcd, we -behave ourselves very mibc- 
couutigly and unwordlily. Barrow, vol. iii. S. A. 

IInbeco'minonkss. h. .v. Indecency f indecorum. 

If words are sometimes to be used, they ought to be grave, 
kind, and sober, representing die.HI or uybeyomingncij of the 
fault. Locke. 

To Unbe'd. V. a. To rat* from a -bed. 

Eels unbrd themselves, aiifl itir at the noise of thunder. 

IVTilton, Angler, 

Unbepj'tting. adj. Not becoming; not suitable. 

Imvc is full of unb^lt^ sirains, 

Alt wanton as a child, skipping in vain. Shakipeare. 

Far be it that I shoi.M write thee sin, or blame ! 

Or Aink thee unbefitting holiest place. Milton, P. L. 

He might several times h8ve.Bnade peace with his discon¬ 
tented subjects, upon terms not at all laibifiUing his dignity or 
interest; but he rather chose to sacrifice the whole alliance to 
bis private passion. ' Swift. 

UtfBEFiu'ENDED.^ adj. Wanting friends; without 
friends. •. 

The pathmage of die poor and tenbefriended, 

Adlingbeck, Serm.p.itj. 

To Unbeoe't. V, n. To deprive of existence. 

Wishes each minute he dbiild unbeget' 

Those rebel sons, who dare t’ usurp lus seat. Dryden. 

Unbego'?'. - - \ •- 

Umbego'iten. 3 r 

1. Eternal; without generation. 

Why should he attribute the same honour to matter, which 
IS subject to corrupden, os to the eternal, unbegotten, and im¬ 
mutable God? SlUUngfieet. 

2. Not yet generated. 

God dmnipotent, must’rine . 

Armies of pestilence; and they shall strike 
Your chil<^ «t unborn, and unbegot. 

In tl|y power 

It lies yet, ere concepdon, to prevent 
The race unblest, to Wag yet wifogot. 

3. Not attainine exiatsnee. 

Where a child finds his own parents'his perverters, better 
were it for him to have been apboni and imMyof, than ask a 
blesang of those whose epnvenplion breathes nothing but a 
curse. ■ * iSba/A. 

VOL. V. 


Cfrom begot.'} 


Milton, P.L. 


7b ■XJsBBotJl'te. o.'«. To undeceive; to set free 
from the influence of am deceit. 

Then unbeguile thyjml( and know vnOi me, 

TTiat an^B, though % earth employ’d they be. 

Are still in heaven. Donae. 

Their comeliness unbeguiled the vulgar of the odd opinion 
the loyalists bad formerly infiised into them, their con- 
donatory inveedves. Jfowell, Foe. For. 

UwBBGu^N.* adf Not yet begun. 

All things, which God in their dmes and seasons has brouglit 
forth, were eternally and before^ all dmes in God, as a -work 
unbegun is in the artificer, which afterward mtigeth it unto 
cflccl. ■* ffooker,EceLPol.B,s.§s6. 

Unbehe'ld. a^. Unseen; not-diacoverable to the 
sight. 

These then, though unbcheld in deep of night, 

Sliiiic not ill vain. JUHfon, P. L. 

Unbe'ing.# adJ, Not existing. 

Where we were when the founcladons of the earth were laid, 
when the morning stars tang together, and all die sons of God 
shouted for joy. He must answer who asked it ; who uiMter- 
stuiids endties of preordination, and beings yet'un&sng. 

Brown, Ckr. Mar. iii. ay. 

UMBELiE'F.’f* n.s. [unjeiesjm, Saxon.j 

1. Incredulity. 

’Tis not vain or fabulous, 

Whut the siige poets, taught by the heavenly muse, 

Storied of old in high imroortu verse, 

Of dire chiincrns, and enchanted isles, - s# 

And rifted rocks, whose entrance leads to hell; 

For such there be, but unbeHtf is blind. ' Mdiou, Comut. 

Tin justly plagu’d by this your unbedrf. 

And am myself the cause of my own ^ef. Dryden. 

Such an universal acquaintance wuh thrags will keep you 
from an excess of credulity and unbeH^i i.e. n readiness to 
believe or to deny every thing at first bearing-' iFatte, 

2. Infidelity; irreligion. 

Whore profess’d utAeKef is, there canTie no viable church 
of Christ; there may be where sound belief wantetb. Hooker. 

To UsBELtE'vE. V. a. 

1. To discredit: not to trust. 

Hcav’n shield rour grace from woe. 

As I, thus wrongM, hence unbelieved go. Shakipeare. 

So great a prince and favourite so suddenly mctamorpliosed 
into travellers with no greater train, was cnoiW to moke any 
man unbelieve his five senses. Wotlon, D.f^ Buckingham, 

2 . Not to think real or true. 

Nor less than sight and hearing cditld convince. 

Of such an unforeseen e,id unbetiev’d offence. Dryden, 

UxbelieVeh. n.s. An infidel; one who believes 
not the ikripture of God. 

The aiident fiitliers being often constrained to shew, what 
warrant they had so mudi to rely upon the Scriptures, endea¬ 
voured still to maintain the authority of the books of God, 
by arguments such as unhelieveri themselves must needs think 
reasonable, if they judged thereof as diey should. Hooker, 

What endless war wou’d jealous nations tear. 

If none above did witness what they swear ? 

Sad fate of unbeUeveri, and yet just. 

Among themselves to find so lime trust. Waller. 

In the New Testament, religion is usuiUly expressed 1 ^ iiuth 
in God and Christ, and the love them. Hence it is that 
true Christians are so freqnently colled believers; and widied 
and ungodly men unbelieveri, TiUoteon. 

He pronounces the children of such parents as were^ one 
of them a Christian, and the other an unbeliever, holy, on ac¬ 
count of the iaith and holiness of that one. Atterbury. 

Men alw^ grow vicious before they become uuMieveri; 
but if you woum once convince profligates by tonkks drawn 
frohi the view of their own quiet, reputation, fmd bi^tfa. 

. their infidelity would soon drop oflf. Swifl, MiteBl. 

IJmbeueVing. adj. InfideL 

No pause, . 

No stay of slaughter found his vj^prons im; 

But the iMiIrDicray squadrons turn’d to .flight, 

. Sfflotg in the rear. PhiupM. 

1 1 
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This wrought the greateit confuiion in the uvbeSevine Jem, 
and the greateit conviction in Ae Gentiles. Jjdiion. 

In the days of tiie apoitiei when all who professed them¬ 
selves disciples of Chiut were converts of conscience, this 
severe censure might be restrained to the utAe/iering part of 
mankind. Jtogen. 

Unbelo'ved. a^‘. Not loved. 

Whoe'er you are, not wibeMd by heaven, 

Since on our friendly shore your ships are driven. Xhyden. 

To Unbe'nd. V. a. 

1. To free ftom flexure. 

It is lawful to relax and ugbend our bow, but not to suffer 
it to be unready, or unstrung. jBp. Taylor, Ifoly Lmog. 

I must be in the battle j but I’ll go 
With empty quiver, and unbended bow. Drydeu. 

2. To reux; to remit; to set at ease for a time. 

Here have 11 seen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to slacken and nnhend his cares. 

Attended to the cbace by all tl q flow’r of youth. , Dcuham, 
From those great cares when ease your soul uubendt. 

Your pleasures are design'd to noble ends. Dryden. 

3. To relax -vitiously or effeminately. 

You unbend your noble strength, to think 

So brun-sickly of things. Shakipcare, Macbelh. 

UNBE'NDING.'f’ a^. 

1. Not sufiering flexure. 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o’er thf unbending corn, and skims along the main. Pope. 

2. Not yielding; resolute. 

Truth is the most unbending and unrompliabic, the most 
necessary, firm, immutable, andadamantine thing in the world. 

Cudworlh. 

iTe noble few, who here unbenditig stand 
Beneath life's pressures, yet a little while. 

And all your woes arc past. Thomson. 

3. Devoted to relaxation. 

Since what was omitted in the acting is now kept in, I hope 
it may entertain your lordship at an unbem&ng hour. Howe. 
lJNBE‘'NEncSD. a^. Not preferred to a beneflee. 
More vacant pulpits would more converts make; 

AU would have latitude enough to take: 

The rest unbeni^d your seett maintiun. Dryden. 

Ubbene'toi.ent. adj. Not kind. 

A religiotf which not only forbids, but by its natural influ- 
enoe sweetens all intterness and asperity of temper, and cor¬ 
rects that selffsh narrowness of spirit, whieh incimes men to a 
fierce, unbenevolent behaviour. Rogers. 

UNBEMi'oHTEn. <u^. Never visited by darkness. 
Beyond the polar circles ; to them day 
Had unbenighted shone, while the low snn, 

To recompense his distance, in thor sight 

Had rounded still the horizon. Milton, P. L. 

Umbeni'om. adj. Malignant; malevolent 

To the other five 

Thdr planetary motions, and aspects, 

In sextile, square, and trine, and opposite, 

Ofnoxious efficacy; and firhen to join 

In synod unbemgn. Milton, P. L. 

Unbe'nt. a ^, * 

1. Not sbriunctl by the String. 

Apollo heard; and, conqneriuit his di^in. 

Unbent hb bow, and Greece inspir’d again. Drifden. 

2. Having the bow unstrung. 

why hut thon gone so far, 

To be unbent when thou hast ta'en thy stand, 

Th* elected deer before thee? Shakspeare, Uymieline. 

3. ewshed; not subdued. 

'Jut tMU, secure of soul, unbent with woes, 
llie more thy fortune frowui, the more oppose. Dryden, 

4. Relaxed; not intent 

Be not alwiqw oa ^pdrs intent, ‘ 

But let thy thoi^ts be e&yfiadunbent: 

Whqn our mindV eyes are disengag’d and froi^ 

clearer, farther, and distinctly see, Denham. 
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Unbesee'ming. adj. Unbecoming. 

No euiotiou of passion transported me by the indignity of 
his carriage, to do or say any thing unbeseeming myself. 

iing Charles. 

Far be the spirit of the cbace from them; 

Uncomely courage, unbeseeming skill. Thoniton. 

Unbesee'minoness.# ». 5. Unbecomingneas; inde¬ 
cency. 

There is so deep an unbeseenm^ness in them, at placet them 
in the nest door to sin. £p. Halt, .%ii. p. sy j. 

Unbeso'uoht. adji. Not intreated. 

Lest heat should injure us, bis timely can 
Hath, unbesought, provided; and his hands 
Cloth’d ns unworthy; pitying while he judg’d. Milton, P, L. 

Unbespo'ken.# adj. Not ordered beforehand. 

Swift nnbespoken pomps thy steps proclaim. 

And stammermg babes are taught to lisp tiiy name. 

Dryden, Abs, and Achitophel. 

UsBESTo'wED. adj. Not given; not disposed of. 

He had now but one son and one daughter unbestowed. 

Bacon. 

Unbetha'yed. adj. Not betrayed. 

Many being pnvy to the fact. 

How hard is it to keep it unbetray'd? Daniel, Civ. War. 

Unbewa'ileo. adj. Not lamented. 

Let determin’d things to destiny 
Hold uubewail'd their way. Shaktpeare, Ant. and Clenp. 

To Unbewi'tcu.'I' V . a. [from te/Vc/j.] To free from 
fascination. 

Ordinary experience observed would unbrwilch men ns to 
these delusions. South, vol. is. S. 6. 

To UuBi'ASS. V . a. To free from any external mo¬ 
tive ; to disentangle from prejudice. 

That our ipiiierstandinp may be free to examine, and rcu. 
son mibiassed give its judgement; being that whereon a right 
direction of oiir conduct to true huppiticss deiiciids; it is in 
this we should emptoy our chiefrcarc. Locke. 

The Btumliiig evidences of the gospel, cveiy time they are 
considered, gain upon sincere, unbiassed minds. Atterbury. 

The truest service a private man may do Iris country, b 
by uninasnng his mind, as much ns possible, between the rival 
powers. Swift. 

Where’s the man who counsel can bestow. 

Unbiased, or by favour, or by spite; 

Not dully prepossess’d, nostblitidly right. Pope. 

Unbi'absebly. adv. Without external influence; 
without prgudice. 

I have sought the true meaning; and have urdnassedly am* 
braced what, upon a fair enquiry, appeared so to me. Locke. 

Unbi'd."!' 7 t^dj. [unabeben, unbeben, Saxon; non 

Unbi'dden. 5 rogaWs.] 

1. Uninvited. * 

Unbidden guests 

Arc often wclcomest when they are gone. Shakspeare. 

2. Uncommanded: spontaneous. 

Thorns also and thistles it shall bring tbec forth 
UnUd. MiUon,P.L. 

Ruses unUd, and ev'ry fragrant flower. 

Flew ffom thdr stalks, to strow thy nuptial bower. Dryden. 

Unbidden earth shall wreathing ivy bring. 

And fragrant herbs, the promisra of spring. Dryden. 

Uwbi'ootTs.d. adj. Free from bigotiy. 

Erasmus, who was bu unbigotted Roman Catlralick, was so 
much transited with this passage of Socrates, that he could 
scarce fbrbear looking upon him as a saint, and desiring him 
to pray for him. Addison. 

To UNBi'sD.'f* o.a. [unbinban, Saxon.] To loose; 

to untie. 

His owa woe’s author, whoso bound it finds. 

As did Pyroctea, and it wilfully OtAinds. Sjfinser. 

Ye Latian dimes. 

If there be here, vriio date maintnu 

r^t, nor think the name of mother vain. 
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fJnUnd your fillets, loose your fiowing hidr, 

Aud. oreies, end nocMmef rites prepare. Dtyden. 

Ou toe Sixth instant it was thougnt fit to uaUud his bead. 

Tidier, 

To Unbi'shop. V, a. To dqirive of episcopal orders. 

I cBi not look upon Titus as so iar unbuhtyied yet, but that 
he ttUl exhiUts to us all the essentials of junsdiction. South, 

Unbi't.* adj. Not bitten. *■ 

Unbk by rage canine of.dying rich. Fbung, ifight Th, 4. 

UKBi'T^gD.'f' a^. [from 61 /.] Unbridled; unre¬ 
strained. 

That nuNtled thought 

Doth fall to stray. Sidney, Attr. and Stella. 

Wo have reason to cool our raging motions, our carnal 
stings, our ladttticd lusts; whereof I wo this love to be a 
sect or cyon. Shakymare, Othello. 

Unbla'Mable. adj. Not culpable; not to be charged 
with n fault. 

Much more could I say concerning this atthlamable inequality 
of fines and rates. Bacon. 

lie lov’d his people, him they idoliz’d; 

And thcuco proceeds my mortal hatred to him; 

That thus mihlamubte to all beside, 

He err’d to me alone. Jiryden, Den Sebatl. 

Unbla'maui.kmbss.'-I^ n. s . Slate of being unblam¬ 
able. 

Keep thy heart free and faithful to thy God; so mayest 
thou with innorcnry and nublanieablencu see all the motions 
of life. More, ConJ. Cabb. p. 309. 

By his prudence and carefulness, by the integrity of his 
heart and the unblamablencn of his lifi:, he may be happily 
serviceable to the saving of himself and those that hear him. 

^ KiUiugberIr, Serm, p. a.t. 

Umbla'mauly. adv. Withuut taint of &ult. 

Ye are witneasrs, and God also, how holily, and justly, and 
unNamaNy we behaved ourselves. I Timt. ii. 10. 

Unbla'med. adj. BlnniNess; frc£-;froin fault. 

Shall spend raur days In joy unblam’d, and dwell 
Long time in peace. MUlan, P. L. 

XJnMam'd, abundance crown’d the royal Imard, 

WItat time this dame rever’d her prudent lord. 

Who now is doom’d to mourn. Pope, Odyts. 

I nbi.a'sted.# adj. Not blasted ; not made to 
wither. 

The nvhUated bay, to conquests due. 

The Persian peach, and fruitful quince, 

And there the forward almond grew. Peacham, Embl. (1613.) 

UfiBLE'MisiiABL^.% adj. Not capable of being ble¬ 
mished. 

That undeflowered and uiddeme^de simplicity of the gospel. 

Muton, Rea*, of Ch. Gov, U. 3. 

Unble'misheu. adj. Free from turpitude; free from 
rcuruacb; free from deformity. 

O Welcome, pure-ey’d faith, white-handed hope; 

Thou hovering angel, rirt with golden wings. 

And thou unblemish’d form of chastity. Milton, Comu*. 

Under thb stone lies virtue, youth, 

Unblewuh’d probity, und truth. li'aller. 

Is none worthy to bo made a wife I 

In all this town? Suppose her free from strife, > 

Rich, fiur, and fruitful; of unblemish'd life. ) Dryden. 

T'hey appointed, out of these new converts, men of the best 
sense, ana of the most unblemished lives, to preside over these 
severid assemblies. Addison, 

LTNBLE'NCHED.*f* adj. Unconfoundcd; imblinded. 

There, where very desolation dwells. 

She may pass on wiA unldench’d majesW: 

Be it not done in pride, or in presumption. MUtoa, Cenms. 

UMBLE'HDEir. adj. Not mingled. 

^None ^ boast a knowlpdjge depurate from defilement, 
within this atmosphere of flesh; it dwells no where in an- 
Nended proportions on this side riia empyreiun. GlsmeUle. 


Unble'ST. a^. 

1. Accursed; excluded frpoi benediction. 

It is a shamoTul and Unblessed thin^ tp take the scum of 
petqde, and wicked, condemned men, to be the people with 
whom you plant. Bacon. 

2 . Wretched; unhappy. 

In thy power 

It lies yet, ere conception, to .prevent 

The race unblesi, to beinp yet unbegot. JdiffcB, P. L. 

What is true passion, if unblest it dies ? 

And where is Emma’s joy, if Henry flics ? Prior. 

Unbu'ghted.* adj. Not blighted; uifblasted. 

In such a world, so thorny, and where none 
Find happiness unldighted. Cowper, Task, B. 4. 

Unbloo'died. adj. Nut stained with blood. 

Who finds the pmtridgc in the puttock’s nest, 

But may imagine how tlie bird v.as dead, 

Alihou^ the kite soar with unbloodied b^. Shakspeare. 

Unbloo'dy. adj. Not cruel; not shedding blood; 
not stained with blood. 

Under the ledge of Atlas lies a cave. 

The venerable scat of holy hermits, 

Who there, secure in separated cells. 

From the purling streams, and savage fruits. 

Have wholesome bev’rage, and uid£>ody feasts. Dryden. 

Unblo'ssoming.^ adj. Not bearing any blossom. 

Maam. 

You may now give a third pruning to peach-trees, taking 
away and pinching off' unblossoming branches. 

Evelyn, Kat. Hort. 

Unbi.o'wn.’I” a4lj. 

1. Having tlie bud yet unexpanded. 

Ah ! iii'y poor princes! Ah! my tender babes! 

My unblown flowers, new-appearing sweets! Shakspeare. 

2. Not extinguished. 

Prodigious lamps by night unwet, 

And unblown out. More, Life of the Soul, ii. 118. 

3. Not inflamed with wind. 

Thick darkness shall unfold, a fire imbltmm 
Devour his race. Sandys, Job, p. 31. 

Unbeu'nted. adj. Not becoming obtuse. 

A sword, whose weight n/itbout a blow might slay; 

Able, unblunled, to cut hosts away. Cowley, Davidei*. 

Unblu'siiing.* adj. Not having sense of shame; 
without blushing. 

They crowd to the buzz 

Of masquMnde imbluskih„. 7 %onuoH, Lib. P. j. 

That iKild bad man — pretending still 
'With hard unblushing front the public good. 

Edwards, Soim. 14. 

Unboa'stfui..# adf. Modest; unassuming; not 
boasting. 

Oil in humble station dwells 

Unboastful worth, above fastidious pomp. Thomson, Summer. 

Courage, of soft deportment, aspect calm, 

Uvboastfnl, suffering long. Thomson, Lib. P. 4. 

Ukbo'died. adj. 

1. Incorporeal; imraaterUtl. 

If we could conceive of things as angels and unbodied spirits 
do, without involving them in those clouds language throws 
upon them, we should seldom be in danger of such mistakes as 
are perpetually committed. H'atls, Iwgirh. 

2. Freed from the body. 

She hadi the bonds broke of eternal night; 

Her soul unbodied of the burdenous coijise. Spenser 

All things are but alter’d, nothii^ dies; 

And here and there th* unbody'd spirit flies. « Dryden. 

Umbo'i}l.ed. adj. Not sodden. 

A quarter of a pint of rice unhmhd, wMl arise to a pint 
boiled. Bacon. 

To Ukbo'lt. V. a. To set open; to unbar. 

I’ll coll my uncle down; . j 

He diall aaftoK the gates. Shakspeare, Tr. and Cress. 
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Umbo'l'tbd. a^. Coflne; grou; not refined, m 
flower bolting or «fUiig« 

I wit! tmd dm mMM nll& into mortar, and danb the 
wall af'B jalm wHk him. Shaktpeare, K. Lear. 

UnboWetbo. adf. Wonting a hat or bonnet. 

Tbit ni^dit, wherein 
The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf 
Kem Aeir fur dre; unboimeUd he rant. 

Ana bidi what will, take all. Sidittpeare, K.Lear. 

UwBOo'atSH.-f’ a^. 

1. Not studious of books. 

It is to be wondered bow musclcss and unbooiM thev were, 
minding nought but the feats of war. There needed no 
licensing of books among them. MUtm, Areopagdea. 

2. Not cultivated by erudition. 

At he shall smile, Othello shall go mad; 

And his vtAookuh jealousy must construe 

Poor Castio’s smiles, gestures, and light behanour,* 

Quite in the wrong. Sbakspeare, OtkeUo. 

Unbo'rn."|* a(^. [unjebopen, ISnx.] Not yet brought 
into life; future; being to come. 

Some unbam sorrow; ripe in fortune’s womb, 

Is coming tow’rd me, Shaktpeare, Rich. It. 

The woes to come, the children yet unborn 
Shell feel this day, as shani to them .as thorn. Shaktpeare. 
Never so much as in a thought unborn, 

. Old I oSeiid }’ou. Shdapenre, Ai you like it. 

He on the wings of chcnibim 
Up-lifled, in paternal glory rode 

Far into chaos, and the world unborn. MiUon, P. L. 

To what wretched state reserv’d! 

B^ter end here unborn ! Why is life giv’n 
To be thus wasted from us ? MUton, P. L. 

A queen, from whom 

The souls of kings wnhom for bodies wait. Dryden. 

IJNBo'RnowEi). adj. Genuine; native; one’s own. 

But the luxurious iitther of the fold. 

With native puiple, and unborrow’d gold. 

Beneath his ^mpous fleece shall proudly sweat. Dryden. 

In substances, especially those which we common and unbor- 
rovfd names of any language ore applied to, some remarkable, 
sensible qualities, serve to disting^ one from another. 

Locke. 

To .Unbo'som. D. 4 . 

1. To reveal in confidence. 

1 lov’d thee, as too well thou knew’st; 

Too well, unboionCd ell my secrets to thee. 

Not out of levity, but overpower’d 

By thy request, who could deny thee nothing. RpUon, S. A. 

Stowe unbotom all our secrets to him, and hide nothing 
that passeth in the depth of our hearts from him ? Atterbury. 

2. .To open; to disclose. 

Should I Wence, hurried on viewless wing. 

Take up a weeping on the mountains wild, 

Tlie geutle neighbourhood of grove and spring 
Would soon unbosom all their echoes mild. Milton, Ode. 
Uhbo'ttohed. a^'. 

1. Without bottoln; bottomless. 

The dark, unbottom’d, infiidte abyss. M'dten, P. L. 

2. Having no solid foundation; having no reliance. 
This is a- special act of Christian hoM, to be thus unbot~ 

tamed of ourselves, and fastened upon God, with a full re¬ 
liance, trust, and dependence on bis mercy. JJanmond, 

Unbo'uoht. adj. 

1. Obtained without money. 

The Hnftougkt dainties of the poor. Dryden, Hor. 

2. Not finding any purchaser. 

T^'jnerchant will leave our native commodities mloughl 
upotraie bands of the farmer, rather than export them to a 
. nifftet, which will not afford him returns with profit. Loeke. 

UNBo'nwn. a^. 

1. Loose; not tied. 

2. Wanting a covwrs used of books. 
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He that has complex ideas, widiout portieular names for 
them, would be in no better case thaiM bookseller, who had 
volnmes that lay wtbomsd, and without tides; whidi he-eould 

. moke known to others, only by shewing the loose sheets. 

Locke. 

3 . Preterite of unbintL 

Some from their chains the faithful dogs unbound. Dryden. 

U»BofCNOE]>. a({j. 

1. Infinite; interminable. 

The unreal, vos^ unbounded deep 
Of horrible eoafiiHOD. .fifiRoa, P.L. 

The widc^ th* unbounded prospect lies before me;. 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. Ai&on. 

2 . Unfimited; unrestrained. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 

Himself with princes. Skaktpenre. 

He had given his curioaty its full, unbounded range, and 
examined not only in contemplation, hut by sensitive experi¬ 
ment, whatever could be good for the sons of men. 

Dee. Chr. Piety. 

Unbo'undedly. adv. Without bounds; without 
limits. 

So ddmundedly mischievous is that petulnnt member, that 
heaven and earth arc not wide enougfa-for its range, but it will 
find work at home too. Gov, of the Tongue. 

Unbo'undedness. n. s. Exemption from limits. 

Finitude, applied to created things, imports the pro|)oitioDs 
of the several properties of these things to one another. Infini¬ 
tude, the unbounnednets o{these degrees of pro|>erties. Ckeyne. 

Unbo'unteous.* adj. Not hind; not liberal. 

Such an unbounteota giver we should make him. . 

Milton, Tetraehordon. 

To, Unbo'w.# V . a. To unbend. 

Looking back would unbow his resolution. . * 

Fuller, Holy War, p. ii8. 

Unbo'wei). adj. Not bent. 

Helinits his brow^ and shews,nn angry eye. 

And passeth by with stif^ utbouwd knee. 

Disdaining duty that to ns belongs. Shaktpeare, Hen. VI, 

To Unbo'wel. V . a. > To exenternte; to cviscerntc. 

In this chapter I’ll unbowel the state of the question. 

JIakewiU. 

It is now become a new species of divinity, to branch out 
. with fopd distinctions our noly faith, which, the pious siiu- 
plirity of the first Christians received to practice; not to read 
upon’08 an anatomy, tmbowcl and dissect to try experiments. 

Dec. of Chr. Pie/y. 

To Unbba'ce. w. a. 

1. To loose; to relax. 

With whose reproach and odious menace. 

The knight, emboiling in bis haughty heart. 

Knit all his forces, and ggn soon unbrace 

His grasping hold. b^jcnter. 

Somewhat of mournful sure my cars does wound: 

Drums unbrm-’d, with soldiers' broken cries. Dryden. 

Nought shall the psdtry and the harp avail, 

When the quick spirits their warm march forbear. 

And numbing colaness has urArac'd the ear. Prior. 

Wnstius years, that wither human race. 

Exhaust thy spirits, and thy arms unbrace. Pope, H. 

2. To make the clotlies loose. 

Is it physical. 

To walk unbrac’d, and suck tqi the humours 

or the danl* morning ? Shakspeare, Jut, C<et. 

Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac'd: 

No hat upon his head, his stockings loose. Shaktpeare. 

To Unbbje'ast.* V. a. To lay open ; to uncover. 

Tiiose silken shows so dim thy daaxled sight! 

Could'st thou unmask their pomp, unbreati their heart, 

How wonld’st thou lough at this rich beggerie. 

And learn to hate such happy nuierie! 

P. Fletcher, Pise. Ed. iv. >4. 
Ub.brb'athbd.';)'' adj. Not exercised. 

Tbw now have toUM their unbreaih’d memories, 

. With mis same plea agowst our nuptuds. Sha^peare. 
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i cBonot praise s fugitive' «id eloistoted virtue, unuerciiied 
and unhreathed, tiM never ntdliee oat end Mi h«' edverwry, 
Iwt slinks out of the rec^ vthere that ioimortal garland is to 
be ran for, not without wst and heat JMUlon, Areopt^ptica. 
UNunE'ATfiiNa. a^. .Unanimeted. 

They ipaKe not a word; 

But like dunib statues, or mAreathing stones. 

Star’d each on other, and look’d deadly pale. Shakipeare, 

UnjhRE'd. adj. 

1. Not inatracted in civility; Hi educated. 

UiStd nilndt must be a litm sent abroad. 

Ooe. of Ute Touffie. 

Children learn from uiAred or d^Imuchcd servants, unto- 
wardly tricka Locke on Eduealion. 

Sure never any thing was so united as that odious man. 

Congreve, Way of the World, 

2. Not taugiit: with to. 

A wairionr dame. 

Unbred to spinning, in the loom unskill’d. Dryden. 

llNBHEF/cHED.'f' adj. 

1. Having no breeches. 

Looking on my boy’s face, methoiights 1 did recoil 
Twenty-three years, and saw myself anireech’d. 

In my green velvet qpat. Shakipeare, Wint. Tale. 

2. Loosed from the breechings. See Breeching. 

The ship — was overladen with guns, some were unbreecked, 
and her port-holes left open. 

Pennant, Journ. to the hie of Wight, 

HnbreVed.# adj. Not mixed; pure; genuine. 
Tliey drink the stream 

Unbrrw'd, and ever full. Young, Night Th. 7. 

IJnbui'b.m»i.e.# adj. Not to be bribed. 

Conscience is cried up fur iinparlial and unbrU)able. 

' Felthmn, Pei. ii. 83. 

Unbri'bed. adj. Not influenced by money or gills; 
not hired. 

The soul gave all: 

UiArUt’d it gave; or, if 0 bribe appear. 

No less than heav’n. Dryden. 

To succour the distress’d; 

Unbrib'd by love; unterrified by titreats. A. Phillipi. 

I’nbri'dlf.d. adj. Licentious; not restrained. 

This is not well, rash .ind unbridled boy. 

To fly the favours of so good a king. Shakipeare. 

To what hretice 

Dares thy unbridled boldness run itself? B.Jonton. 

We have considered religious zeal, which transgresses in 
unbridled excess. Sprat, Serm. 

UnbrSJ^ ^“"^ebpocen, Snx. infractus.] 

I. Not violated. 


God pardon all oaths that are broke to me; 

God keep all vows unbroke, are maile to thee. Shakipeare. 

Some married persons, even in their marriage, do please 
God, by preserving their faith unbroken. lip. Taylor. 

Me first broke peace in heaven, and faith, till then 
Unbroken. Milton, P. L. 

2. Not subdued; not weakened. 

From his seat the I’ylian prince arose; 

Two centuries already’he fulfill’d; 

And now began the third, unbroken yet. Dryden. 

How broad his shoulders spread ! by age Pope, 

3$ Nut tamed. 

A lonely cow. 

Unworn witli yokes, u^roken to the plow. Addiiou, 

ITnbro'thebi.ike.'^') adj. Ill suiting with tlie cha- 
Unbro'therly. 3 rocter of a brother. 

Passionate and unhrothcrly practices and proceedings. 

. • Bacon <m the Coutrov. tf the Ch, 0/ England. 
Victor’s unbrolherlike heat towards the eastern churches, fo¬ 
mented thtU ^flerence about Easter into a schism. 

Dee, of Ckr, Piely, 

adj. Not bruised; hot hurt. 


Shakipeai' 


On Dardan . 

The fresh, and yet imfiraiftyUirratk* do pitch 
Thdr brave pavilliont. 

C'are keeps bis watch' in ev!ry old man’s eye: 

And where care loibeth, sleep will never Ue; 

But where unfiruumf youtl), with unstufl twain. 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth reign. 

Shakipeare. 

To Unbu'ckk. V . a. To loose from buckles. 

We have been down togetlier in my sleep, 

Unbuckling helms; fisting each othmrs throat. 

And wak’d half dead with nothing.' Wiaktpearo, Coriot. 

He that unbueklei this, till we & please 
To doff’t for our purpose, shall hear a storm. Shakipeare. 

His stany helm unbuckled, shew’d him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. 

All utihurklmg the rich mul they wore, 

Laid their bright arms along the sable shore. 

7b UnA u i'ed. V . a. To raste; to destroy. 

This is the way to kindle, not to quench; 

To unbuild the city, and to lay all fiat. 

What will they then but unhudd 
His living temples, built by faith to stand; 

. Their own faitfi, not another’s ? 

Unbuilt, adj. Not yet erected. 

Built walL you shun, unbuilt you see. Dryden. 

Unbu'rieu. adj. Not interred; not honoured with 
lilt' riles of funeral. 

Why sufTcp’st thou thy sons, unburied yet, 

To hover on the dreadful shore of Styx ? Shednpeare. 

The moss which growctl^uiion the skull of a dead man un> 
buried, will stauiich blood potently. Bbron. 

Him double cares attend, 

For his unburwd soldiers, and his friend. Dryden. 

Breathless he lies; and his unbury'd ghost, 

Depriv’d of funeral rites, poihites your host. Dryden. 

The wand’ring ghosts 

Of kings tinburifd on the wasted coasts. Pojie, Slaliui. 

Unbu'rned. 7 .• 

Unbu'rnt. 

1. Not consumed ; not wasted; not injured by fire. 

Creon denies the rites of fiincnd fires to those. 

Whose breathless bodies yet he calls his foes; 

Unburn'd, unhuried, on a heap tliey lie. Dryden. 

2. Not heated witii Are. 


Mdton, P. L. 
Pope. 


Shidttpeare. 


MiUon, P.L. 


. Burnt wine is more hard and astringent, than wine unburnt. 

Bacon, Nat. Hut. 

Unbu'rning. adj. Not consuming by heat. 

What we have said of the unbuming fire called light, stream¬ 
ing from the flame of a candle, may eouly be applied to ait 
other light deprived of sensible neat. Digbv. 

To Unbu'bthen. V. a. 

1. To rid of a load. 

We’ll shake all cares and business from onr ago. 

Conferring them on younger strengths; tVbile we 
UnburdeiCd crawl tow’rd death. Shakipeare, JC. Lear, 

2. To throw off. 

Sharp Buckingham utAurlhmi with his tongue 
The envious load that lies upon his heart. Shakipeare. 

3. To disclose what lies heavy on the mind. 

From yoiir love 1 have a warranty 

To unburlhen all my plots and purposes, 

How to get clear of all the debts 1 owe. ^dkipeare. 

Unbu'sied.# adj. Not employed; idle. 

’Us strange to see, that these unbuii<‘d persons ran con¬ 
tinue in this playing idleness till it beroiiie a toil. 

Bp. Jlainbow, Serm. (163;,) p. z8- 

Zb Unbu VroN. v. a. To loose tiny thing bultoncd. 

Thou art fat-witted with drinking olif sack, and unbtiitomng 
thee after supper. Shakyit-are, Hen, 1 r. 

Many catch cold on the tireast by leaving their doublets ««- 
buttoned, Harvey on Contumptions. 

Ijps silk waistcoat was unbuttoned in several places. Addison. 
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Unca^oed.# a^. Released as from a cage. 

The mcaged soul flew through the air. 

Faiuhaw, Poems, (ed. 1676,) p. >99. 

Unca'lciked. a^. Free from calcination. 

' A saline siibstaace, subtler than sal ammoniack, carried up 
with it unealcined irohl in the form of subtle exhalations. 

* Bi^le. 

Umca'lled. adj. Not summoned; noi^nt for; not 
demanded. 

Basilius hod servants, who, though they came not uncoBed, 
yet at call were ready. SUnev. 

He, bolder now, mcalCd before her stood. MUton, P. L, 

Mild Lurina came uncofft^ and stood 
Beside the straggling boughs, and heard the gfuan. 

Then reach’d her midwife hand to speed thte throes. Dryden. 

To Unca'lm. V. a. To disturb. A harsh word. 

What strange disquiet has uncalnCd your breast, 

Inhuman fhir, to rob the dead of rest ? Dryden. 

Umca‘'ncei.i.ed. adJ. Not erased; not abrogated. 

I only mourn iny yet score; 

You put me past die pow’r of paying more. Dryden. 

UwcAJ'io'NiCAL.'f' adj. Not agreeable to the canons. 

By diKpeusations for marriage within certain degrees pro¬ 
hibited, or at uneanomciU times. 

Barrow on the Pope's Supremacy. 

Unpano'nicai.ness.# n. $. State of being uncanoiii- 
cal. 

Here was another uncanoHk-a/ness, which was partirulnrly ia 
Chad’s ordination, that he intruded into a see, into which 
another had been elected. Bp.ftloyd, Ck. Gov. in Brit. p. 130. 

Unca'nopjed.* adj. Having no canopy or covering. 

Gladly I took the place the sheep had given, 

Uncanopy'd of any thing but heaven. 

Browne, Brit. Past. B. x. S. 4. 

Unca'pable. adj. [incapable, Fr. incapax, Lat.] Not 
capable; not susceptible. Now more frec|uently t«- 
capable. 

Thou art come to answer 
A stony odvcrsaiy, an inhuman wretch, 

UncapMe of pity, void and empty 

From any dram of mere)’. Skakspeare, Herds, of Fen. 

He who believes himself uneapahle of pardon, goes on with¬ 
out any care of reforming. _ Hammond. 

This, whilst they arc under the deceit of it, makes them «»- 
capable of conviction; and they applaud themselves as zealods 
champions for truth, when indeed they are contending for 
error. Locke. 

Unca'iiko for. adj. Not regardctl ; not attended to. 

Their kings, to better thmr worldly estate, left their own 
and thdr people’s ghostly condition uncared for. Hooker. 

Unca'kmate. adj. Not fleshly. 

Nor need we be afraid to ascribe that to the incarnate son, 
which sometimes iaattributed unto the uneamate father. 

Brown, Vutg. Srr. 

To Unca'se. w. a. 

t. To disengage from any covering. 

See Pompey is uncasUip for the combat. Skakspeare, 

Thou rfialt be master, Traaio, in my stead. 

’Tis hatch’d, and shall ms so: Tranio, at once 

Unease thee; take niy colour’d hat and cloak. Skakspeai’e. 

Uncase me, and do with me what you please. Addison. 

2 , To flay; to strip. 

All men him uneased gan deride. Spenser, Hubb. Tale. 

Portly by hit voice, and partly by his ears, the ass was disco¬ 
ver’d; and consequently uneased, well laughed at, and well 
. ewdgdl’d. L'Estrange. 

UircA^tfoHT. tt^. Not yet catdied. • 

Lot bhn fly rar; 

Not in tius buid duill he remain iiiicmgAt, 

And fiwnd dispos’d. Skakspeare, K. Lear. 

Hit b(»onr#ofN Hdth trearaiws yet uneaugU. Gay. 

Air* Having no precedent canse. 
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Admit a God, that mystere supreme, 

That cause tmeaus'd! all other wonders cease. 

, Young, Night Ik. 7. 

Those who have maintmned the eternity of matter, have 
never been able to pove it: — whence .the idea of uncaused 
tnatter cannot be a just idea. A. Baxter on the Soul, ii. 359. 

Unca^utious. adj. Not wary; heedless. 

Unforeseen, they say, is unprepar’d: 

Uneau&ous Arcite thou^t himsdf alone. Dryden. 

Ukce'asimo.# adj. Continual. 

Are these the aaenutAg joys, the umaingled pleasures. 

For which ^paua scorn’d the Turiiish crown ?, 

Jokrubn, Irene. 

Unce'eebrated. a^. Not solemnized. 

Thus was the flrst day, ev’n and morn; 

Nor pass'd uncelebrated, nor unsung 

By the celestial choirs. Milton, P. L. 

Uncele'stiai..# adj. Not partaking of the qualities 
.of heaven; op|M>site to what is heavenly; bclliah. 

Envy sours the countenance, gives the lips a trembling, the 
eyes an uncelestial ond declining look, and all the foce a meager 
wasting paleness. Fellkam, Res. ii. j6. 

’Tis nature’s structure, broke by commoh will. 

Breeds all that uneelesHat discord them Young, Night Th. 7. 

Unce'nsured. adj. Exempt from publick reproach. 

How difficult must it be for any ruler to live uncensuxed, 
where every one of tlie community is thus qualified for mo¬ 
delling the cunstitution ? Addison, Freeholder, 

Fear most to tax an honourable fool. 

Whose right it is nneensttr'd to lie dull. Popt. 

To be uncensured, and to be obscure, is the same thing. 

Pope, Left. 

Unceremo'nious.# adj. ^ Not attended with cere¬ 
mony; plain. 

In Uie more plain and unecremonious times, woman was a 
title applied to ladies of the greatest quality and merit by 
jieoplc of the greatest humanity and exactness of behaviour.' 

Btai^waU, Suer. Class, (1727,) i. 306. 

No warning given 1 uKceremonions fate ! 

Young, Night Th. ». 

Unck'rtaik. aty. [incertain, Fr. incertus, Lat.] 

1. Doubtful; not certainly known. 

That sacred pile, so vast, so high. 

That whether ’tis a putt of earth or sky. 

Uncertain seems ; and may be thought a proud 

Aspiring mountain, or descending cloud. Denham. 

2. Doubtful; not having certain knowledge. 

Mon, without the protection of a sqperior being, is secure of 
nothing that he enjoys, and uncertain of every thing that he 
bo|>es lor. TilMson. 

Condemned on Caucasus to lie, ' 

Still to be dying, not to die; 

With certain pain, uncertain of relief, 

True emblem of a wretched lover’s grief. Granville. 

3. Not sure in the consequence. 

1 must be married to toy brother’s daughter, 

Or else iny kingdom stands on brittle glass: 

Murther her brothers, and then marry her! 

Uncertain way of gain! - Shakspeare, Rich, III. 

In the bright ur the faulchion shone. 

Or whistling slings dismisa’d th’ uncertam stone. Gay. 

The search of our future being, is but n needless, anxious, 
and uurertahi haste to be knowing, sooner than we con, what, 
without all tuis solicitude, we sh^l know a little later. Pipe. 

4. Nut exact; not sure. 

Asconius young, anil eager of bis (^e, 

Soon bent his bow, uneertain in bis aim: 

Blit the dire fiend the fatal arrow ^des. 

Which pierc’d bit bowels through his panting sides. Dryden. 

5. Unaelttled; unregular. 

Aiv^e form of our publick service is not voluntary, so 
aeitbV are the parts thereof uncertain; but they are ail set 
down in such order, and with such cfaoici^ as hath, in the 
wisdom of the church, seemed best. 'Modker. 
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llNq^KTAiMED. aHj. Made uncertain. A word not 
iisra. 

The diveraty of sentons are not so unccrlamed by the min 
und moon alone, who alwavs keep one and the same coune, 
but that the stars have also ttieir working therein. Rdegji. 
Unce'riainly. ado. 

1. Not surely; not t^tainly. 

Oo, mortals, now, and vex yourselves in vain 
For wealth, which so nnnertamy must come: 

When what was brought so far, and with such pain, 

Was-o^ kept to lose it nearer home. DtyAm. 

Naims must be of very unsteady meaning, if the ideas be 
referred to standards without us, that cannot lie known at all, 
or but very imperfectly and miecrtaitUj/. Lode. 

2 . Not confidently. 

They tliat are past all hope of good, are past 
All fear of ill: and yet if be be dead. 

Speak softly, or uncertainly. Denham, Sophy. 

Unce'bi’ainty. n. s. 

1. Dubiousness; want of knowledge. * 

* All groat concernments must delays endure; 

Rashness and haste make all things unsccurc; 

And if uncertain thy pretensions be. 

Stay till fit time wear out uuceriabity. Denham, 

You common cry of curs, whose breath I hate. 

Here then remain with your uncertainty ; 

Let ev'ry feeble rumour shake your hearts. Shakipcare. 

2. Inaccuracy. 

That which makes doubtfulness and uncertainty in the sig¬ 
nification of some, more than other words, is the iliffcrcnce of 
ideas they stand for. Locke. 

3 . Contingency; want of certainty. 

(lod's omniscience is a light shining into every dark corner,^ 
stedfastly grasping the greateg; and most slippery unrerlaintiet. 

South, Serm. 

4. Something unknown. 

f )iir shepherd’s case is every man’s ease, that quits a moral 
certainty tor an unccrtanily, and learn from the honest business 
he was brought up to, into a trade nc has no skill in. 

IJEitrauge. 

Unce'ssant.* ailj. Continual: we now say incessant. 
With uncetsanl industry persist. 

More, Pre-exitt. of the Soul, st. 87. 

Unce'ssanti,y.4(= adv. Continually. 

VnceuMilhi and carefully performing all those offices, to 
which they arc appointed. Smith on Old Age, p. 338. 

To IInch a'in. v. a, Tb free from chains. 

Minerva thus to Perseus lent her shield. 

Secure of conq^ucst, sent him to the field: 

The hero acted what the queen orriain’d; 

So was his famC complete, and Androinedc unchain'd. Prior, 
Unoha'nueable. adj, Iniuiut.’tblc; not subject to 
variation. 

If the end fur wliich a law provideth, be perpetually ne¬ 
cessary : and the way whereby it provideth perpetually also 
most apt, no doubt but that every such law ought for ever to 
remain unchangcoMe. Hooker. 

UMCtfA'NUKT). adj. 

1. Not altered. 

When our fortunes are violently changed, our spirits .are un- 
chmigcd. Bp. Taylor, Bide of Holy Living. 

More safe 1 sing with mortal voice; unchang'd 
To hoarse, or mute. MUlou, P. L. 

2 . Not alterable. 

OisraiM thy fear. 

And heaven’s unchanged decrees attentive licar; 

More powerful gods have torn thdh from my side. Drydetu 
Honour unchang’d, a principle profest, 

^t to one side, but mod’rate to the rest. Pope, 

UncuVnoeableness. n. s. Imniutobility. 

This unchaugMileneu of colour I am now to describe. 

Newton. 

UNCHA'NaEABi.Y. adv. Immutably; without ohange. 
All truth is unehaageably the same; that proporition, wiuch 
is tn^ at any time, being so for ever. . South. 
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Her first order, disposition, frame. 

Must then subsist unchangoaJtdy the same. Blachmorc, 

Uncha'noino. a^. Sutlering no alteration. 

But that thy fiice is, viioF-like, unchangiug. 

Made impudent with use of evil deeds, 

I would essay, proud queen, to make thee blush. Skaktpeare. 

True expression, Kkc tb’ unchanging sun, ) 

Clears and improves whate’er it shines upon: > 

It gilds all objects, but it alters none. ) Pope, 

7 h tlNciiA^RGE. V. a. To retract an accusation. 

Even his mother shall uncharge the practice. 

And call it accident. Skakspeare, Hamkt. 

UNCiiA‘'RiTAnLE. odj. Contrary to charity; contrary 
to the universal love prescribed by Christianity. 

Ail the rich ilRnes of learning ransack’d are 
To furnish abimunition for this war; 

Uncharitable zeal our reason whets. 

And double edges on our passion sets. Denham. 

This fills the minds of weak men with uncharitable interpre¬ 
tations of those actions of wiuch they are not competent judges. 

Addison, Freeholder. 

Uncha'kitaulenens. ». s. Want of charity. 

'fhe penitence of the eriiiiinal may have number’d him 
among the saints, when our unretracted uticharUablenei* may 
send IIS to unquenchable flames. Gov. of the Tongue. 

God cominntids us to love our enemies, so that if wc hate 
them wc sin, und are justly kept back by our own unekaritaUe^ 
ness. KettleweU. 

Heaven and hell arc the proper regions of mercy and uii- 
charitubleness. Atterbury, 

UNfii.\'niTAiir.v. adt', . In a manner contrary to 
ilmrity. 

I did nut mean the nittiiig oft'all that nation with the sword; 
wliicli, far be it from me that I should ever think so desperately, 
or wish so nncharilably. Spenser. 

Urge neither charity nor shame to me; 

' Vnrharitably with me have you dealt, 

And siiamcfully my hopes by yoiiafe butcher’d. - Shakspeare. 

Men, iuiprudently and uncharitably often, employ their zeal 
for persons. Sprat. 

To Uncjja'um.# V. a. To rcleoae from some secret 
power. 

I am unrhnrm'd: 

Farewell, thou cursed house ! Bcaum, and FI. Captain. 

That harp, whose charms uucharm'd the breast 
Of troubled Saul. Godolphin, Versespref. to Sandys's Ps. (1648.) 

Uncha'rminu.# adj. No longer able to charm. 

When old, uneharming f’athcrine was remov’d. 

Drydeu, Hind and Panther, 
Jjnscnx'nY. adj. Not wary; not cautious; not frugal. 
I’ve said too much unto a heart of stone. 

And laid iny honour too unebary out, Shakspeare. 

Uncha'kte. adj. Lewd; libidinous; not continent; 
not chaste; not pure. 

One, that in divers places I had heard before blazed, as the 
most impudently unchaste woman of all Asia. Siting. 

In my muster’s garments. 

Which he inforv’d from me, away he posts 
With unchaste purposes, to violate 

sMy lady’s honour. Shakspeare, Cymbeliue. 

Whosoever is unchaste, cannot reYcrcncc himself; and the 
reverence of a man’s self is, next religion, the chiefest bridle of 
all vices. Bacon. 

Lust, by unchaste looks. 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. Milton, Comm, 

If she thinks to be separated by reason of her husband’s un¬ 
chaste life, then the man will be uucurably ruined. Bp. Taylor. 
Unchasti'sable.# adj. Not to be chastised. 

The hard hearts, undussHsable in those judicial courts, were 
so remitted there, as bound over to the higher session of con¬ 
science. Milton, Tetraekordou, 

Unchasti'bed.* a4j. , 

1. Notpuniahed. 

While, unchttstiVi, the insulting Spaniaril dares 
Infeft the' tra^og flooA Thomswi, BrUannut, 
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2. Kot TcMrained; onawed. 

* Of dkee forgetful if I form a song. 

My iyre be broken, and untun'd my tongue, 

K A be doubled, front thy image free, 

liith a torment, unekantu’d by thee. <m iMKron. 

(jNCHA^srirv. n. s. Lewdness; incontinence. 

Tbat gaseration was more particularly addicted to iotem- 
peranee, sensuality, and unchaMy. Woodward. 

Vfhen the tun is among the horned signs, be may produce 
such a spirit of mehattiljf, os is dangerous to the honour of 
your worships’famili^. ' ArbtUknol. 

Unchk'cked. adj. 

I. Unrestrained; not hindered. 

Apt the mind, or fancy, is to rove '■ 

Uncheck'd, and of tier roving is no end. ^ Milion, P. L. 

Thee on the wing thy unekecPd vigour bore, ' 

To wanton freely, nr securely soar. Suutk to J. PhUipt. 

2. Not contradicted. 

Wiiet news on the ISlialto? 

' ■■ Why, yet it lives thdre meheePd, that Aiithonio bath 
a ship of rich lading wreck’d. Shaktpeare, Merck, tf I'en. 

Vscnutfntvu* adj. Sad; gloomy; nielanclioly. 

Uncheetful night. ShcAtpeare, Rape of Lucrecc. 

They be commonly lean, hirsute, uncheer/ul in countenance, 
withered, and not pleasant to behold. , 

Burtm, Anal, of Mel.p.iio. 
Unchee'bfulnbhs. H. $. Melancholy; gloomiDess of 
temper. 

Many, by a'natural mcheerfulneu of heart, love to indulge 
this uqcomfortuble way of life. Adiluon, Sped. 

Uncuee'ry.# adj. Dull; not enlivening. See 

ClIEERY. 

The sod accidents of life, and the vuchetry hours >rhich per¬ 
petually «vertake us. Sterne, Serm. 3. 

UbcueVeD' tidj. Not masticated. 

He fills his famish’d maw, his mourii runs o’er 
With undwufd mursels, while he churns tbe^ore. Dryden. 

To UvcHi'i.D,-f” V. a. 

I. To deprive of children. 

He ham widow’d and unekilded many a one. 

Which to this hour bewail the injuiy. Shaktpeare. 

2. To render unworthy of the name and character of 
a diild. 

They do justly unckUd thonieives, tliat in main riections 
dispose of themselves without the consent of tliose which gave I 
them being. It is both unmannerly and unnatural in the child 
to run before, witliout, against, the will of the parent. 

Bp. Hall, Contempt. B. 4. j 

UNCHHi'sTiAN.-f* adj [uncpifCene, Sax.] j 

1. Contrary to the laws of Ciiristianity. I 

It’s uncharitable, unchrutia}i, and inhuman, to pass a per¬ 
emptory sentence of condemnation upon a tr- ’d friend, where 
there is any room left for a more favonraUc judgment. 

L’Eitrange. 

These unckrutian fishers of men, are fotally caught in their 
osrn nets. Suutk. 

I could dispense with the unphilosophlcalness of this their 
hypothesis, were it not unchristian. Norris. 

2 . Unconverted; infidel. , 

Whereupon grew a question, whether a Christian soidiiv 
might herein do ns the tmekrirtian did, and wear us they wore. 

Hooker. | 

To Unchbi'stian.# p. a. To deprive of the con- 
atituent c|ualitics of a Christian. 

Atheism is a nn, that does not only unehriilum, but unman, 

. the penon that is guilty of it. South, Serm. 1 

Unchiu%tianly.# adj. Contrary to the laws of 
ChfiMumity. 

ft'trill ensnare us to unehmSanJy complianees. 

JHittoti, Tetrmhordon. 
Ubcusi^stiam&^’M’ adv. In a manner eontrary to 
the laws of Chrifdanity. . 

How durst sundiy holy and learnad men have rejected his 
deeidens whether right or wrong is ntk now the question, un- 


chriBianh outof doubt on th^ parts, if he had been thep hpldcn 
the infaluble oracle of our relipon ? Bp. Bedell, Lett. p. 340. 

Umcubi'stianiiess. n. s. Contrariety to Christianity. 
The nnckrutionness of those denials might arise from a du- 
pleasure to see me prefer my own divines before their ministers. 

• Bing Charlt't. 

To UNCHu'BCii.’ifc p. a. To dqsrivc of the character 
and rights of a church; to expel from a church. 

Hie Greeks—for this cause stand utterly unchurched by the 
church of Rome. South, Serm. viii. 400. 

U'nciai,.# adj. [uncialis, Lat. “ literm uiilial^.”] 
Belonging to letters of a large sizt^ used in ancient 
manuscripts. 

The term uncial is of no great antiquity; it was 
introduced by those who have treated of ancient 
writings, to distinguish’those manuscripts, which 
are written in large round characters, from those 
written in pure capitals. The word probably took 
its rise from the inanuscripts that were written iif 
such letters as arc generally used for the heads and 
titles of chapters, vmich were called by the librarii, 
or book-writers, litera initiales, (but were not 
capitals,) which words the ignorant monks nnd 
' schoolmen mistook for lilercc mciales. — Uncial 
writing began to be adopted about the middle of the 
fifth century. Astlc. 

U'ncial.# n . s . An uncial letter. 

If a manuscript is entirely in uuciids, it may very well be sup¬ 
posed prior to the close of the ninth century. 

' Atlle, 0 (ig. and Ptog. of Writing, ch.5. 

Unci'bcomci.sed. adj. Not circumcis^; not a Jew. 

The uncircumcit’d smiled grimly with disdain. Cowley. 

UKCiRCUMCi'stoN. n. s. Omission of circumcision. 
God, tbat gives the law that a Jew shall be circumrised, 
thereby constitutes unrircumision an obliquity; whirb, had he 
not given that law, had never been such. Hrnntuond. 

UNCi'RcuMscniBED. adj. Unbounded; unlimited. 
Thought I, unctrcuiMsm'A’dmyself, retire. 

And put not forth my goodne^s. Milton, P. L. 

All arbitrary prince is the master of a nun-resisting people ; 
for where the power is undreumeribed, top obedience ought to 
he unlimited. ^ Addison. 

The sovereign was flattered by a set of men into a per¬ 
suasion that the legal, authority was unlimited and utwircum- 
scribed. Addison, Freeholder. 

Unci'bcumspkci'. adj. Not cautious; not vigilant. 
Their mwireniiupecl simplicity bad been used, especially in 

matters of religion. Hayward. 

Uncibcumsta'ntial. adj. Unimportant. A bad 

word. 

The like particulars, although they seem nncircnnistanlial, 
are oft set down in Holy Scripture. Brown, Vutg. Err. 

Unci'vii» a^, lincivil, Tr. incivilis, Lat.] Unpolitc; 
not agreeable to rulea^^f elegance, or conVj^lai- 
sance. 

Your andutiful, uncivil, and uncharitidile dealing in this 
your liook, hath detectediwu. Whitgift. 

They love me well, yetThave much to do. 

To keep me from uncMluiutnges. Shaktpeare. 

My friei.Js are so unreasonable, that they would have me 
be uncivil to him. Spectator. 

Unci'vully. adv. Unjmlitely; not complaisantly. 
Somewhat in it he would not nave done, or desired unmne, 
when he broke forth as desperately, as before he bad done 
nucivilly. Brown, Yiilg, Err. 

UKCl'YlLiZBD. adj, 

I. Not reamed from barbarity. 

But #1^ brave Britons, forrign laws despis’d. 

And kgit unconquer’d, and wumlidd: 

Fiercetor the liberties of wit, and bold. 

We still defy’d the Romans, as of old. Pope. 
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a. Coarse; indecent. 

S^eral, who have been polished in France, make use of 
the most coarse, nnrieUiz'd words in our language. AJdisoH. 
Ukci.a'imed.# ad;. Not claimed ; not demanded. 
No peaceful desert jret unclaim’d by Spain. Johnson, London. 


Uncla'kified. 4(u^'. Not purged; not purified. 

One ounce of whey undarified t one oimce of oil of vitriol, 
make no apparent alteration. ^ Bacon, Pkys. Rem. 

To Uncla'sp. V. a. To open what is shut with 
dyps. 

Thou know’st no less, but all; I have uncloip’d 
To thee the booh, ev’n of my secret soul. Shakspeare. 

Prayer can uiieiasp the girdles of the north, saying to a 
mountain of icc. be thou removed hence, and cast into the 
sea. B;>. Taylor, Worthy Comm. 

UNCLA'sElCAL.-f'■> vt . i • i 

Uncla'ssick. Notclassick. 

Angel of dulness, sent to scatter round 
Her roagirk channs o’er all undatrick ground. Pope. 

The repetition is not unclassieal, but pure. 

BlaekwaU, Sac. Cleus. r. 76. 

This is surely a very unclassieal inversion. 

Dr. Warlon, Ess. on Pojie. 


U'NCLr. M. s. [oticlc, Fr.] The brother of one’s father 
or mother. 

Hamlet punishes his uncle rather for his own death than the 
inurther of his father. Shakspeare JUustrated. 

UNci-F/Ais.-f* a^. [unclsene, Saxon.] 

1. Foul; dirty; filtliy. 

Charon, 

A sordid god: down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard descends, uncoinb’d, unclean. 

Priests are patterns fur the rest; 

The gold of heaven, who bear the God impress’d; 

But when the precious coin is kept unrlean. 

The sovcreigir'. image is no Ipnger seen. 

If they ho foul on whom the people trust, 

W%li may the baser brass contract a rust 

2. Not purifitnl by ritual practices. 

3. Foul with sin. 

Besides how vile, contemptible, ridiculous. 

What act more execrably undean, protsuie ? Milton, S. A, 

What agonies must he endure ? What difficulties overcome, 
lieforc he can cleanse hi: 'self irom the pollutions of sin, and be 
B fit inhalntunt of that holy place, where no unclean thing shall 
enter? Rogers, Serm, 

4. Lewd; unchaste. 

Let them all encircle him about. 

And, fiury-likc too, pinch the ung/can knight, 

Ami ask him, why that hour of fairy revel. 

In dieir so sacred paths he dares to tread, 

In shape profiinc ? Shnksjieare, M. W. of Windsor. 

Sonie tree, whose broad smooth leaves together sewM, 

And girded on our loins, may cover round 
Those middle parts; that tliis new comer, shame. 

There sit not, and reproach us as unclean. Millon, P, L. 

Adultery of the heart, consisting of inordinate and unclean 
affections. Perkins. 

Uncle'anliness. n. s. Want of cleanliness. 

This profane liberty and uncleanliness, the archbishop re¬ 
solved to reform. Clarendon. 

Uncle'anly. adj. 

1. Foul; filthy; nasty. 

Civet is of a baser birth than tor; 

The eery undcanly fiux of a cat. . Shakspeare. 

2. Indecent; unchaste. 

’Tis pity that these harmonious writers have ever indulged 
any thing uncleanly or impure to defile their pai)er. Wdts. 

Unci.e'anness.'I’ n.s. [unclicnnejje, Sax.] 

1. Lewduess; incontinence. 

In St. Giles’s I understood that most of the vilest and most 
miserable houses of ane^nncM were. Graunt. 


Drydeu. 


Dryden. 


2. Want of cleanliness: nastiness. 

VOL. T. 
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Be not curious nor roreloss in your habit; be not trouble¬ 
some to thyself or to others, by unhandsomenesi, or undean- 
ness. Bp. Ta^or, Guide to Devotion. 

3. Sin; wickedness. 

I will save you from alkyour undeannesses. Ez. xxxvi. 19. 

4. Want of ritual purity. 

Uncle'ansed. adj. Not cleansed. 

Pond earth is a good compost, if the pond have Imen long 
undeansed, so the water be not too hungry. Bacon, Nat, Hist. 

To Uncle'nch. d. a. To open the closed hand. 

The hero so his enterprizc recalls; 

His fist unclenches, and the weapon falls. Garth. 

To Uncle'w.'I* V. a. [from clew."] To undo. 

If I should pay you for’t as ’Us extoH’d, 

It would uHclcie me quite. Shakspeare, Timm. 

Letters the cabinets of kings unscruc. 

And hardest intricacies of state undue. 

Howdt, Verses pref. to his Letters. 

Uncli'pped. adj. Whole; not cut. 

As soon as there liegaii a di^ncUon between clipped and 
undipped money, bullion arose. Locke. 

To Unxlo'the. r. a. To strip ; to make naked. 

The buughs and branches are never unclothed and left naked. 

Ralegh, Hist, if the World. 

Poor orphans’ minds are left as uneloath'd and naked alto¬ 
gether, as their bodies. Atterbury. 

’ Cover the couch over witii thick woollen clothes, thu 
warmth whereof will make it come presently; which once per¬ 
ceived, forthwith mdolhe it. Mortimer, Hudmndry. 

To a distinct knowledge of things, we must unclothe them 
of all these mixtures, that we may coutcmplatc them naked, 
and ill their own nature. WattspLogiek. 

To Unclo'g. V. a. 


1. To disencumber; to exonerate. 

Could I meet ’em 

Rut once a day, it would undog my heart 

Of what lies heavy to’t. . Susksptare, 

2. To set at liberty. 

Then tur, because undogu’d in empty space. 

Flies after fire, and claims the second place. Dryden. 

To Unclo'istek. V. a. To set at large. 

Why did 1 not, undoistePH from the womb. 

Take my next lodging in a tomb? Karris. 

To Unclo'se. V. a. To open. 

Soon as thy letters trembling I unclose. 

That well-known name awakens all my woes. Pope. 

Umclo'sed. adj. Not separated by inclosurcs. 

The king’s army would, through those undosed parts, have 
done them little harm. Ckirevdon. 


To Unclo'ud.# V. a . To unveil; to clear from ob* 
scurity. 

Call up 

Tliy senses, and undond thy covered spirits, 

Beaum. and FI. Lords Pdgr. 
Death, how deformed soever an aspect it wears, be is not 
frighted with, since it not annihilates but ufidouds the soul. 

Habingtoa, Castara, 1 ’. iii. 

Unclo'ctded. adj . Free from clouds ; clear from ob¬ 
scurity ; not darkened. 

The father unfolding bright 
Tow’rd the right hand his glory on the Son 
Blaz’d forth unclouded Deity. AfUton, P. L. 

True virtues, with vndouded light, 

All great, all royal, shine divinely bright. Boseoiimott, 

Blest with tcnificr, whose unclouded ray, 

C.an make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. Pope. 

Unclo'udedness. n . s. Openness; freedom from 
gloom. * 

The love I would persuade, makes nothing more conducive 
to it, than the greatest undoudedness of the eye, and the (icr- 
fectest illustration of die object; whi .li is such, that the rlriii^ 
est reason is the most advantageous light it can desire to te 
seen by. * 

Uhclo'udv. adj . Free from a clo'ud. 

X K 
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Now nkht in nlciit «tiite b^ins to rise, 

And twinkluia orbs bestrow the unck^y ikies; 

Her borrow’d lustre growira Cynthia lends. Ony. 

To Unclu'tch. V. a. To open. 

If the terrors of the Lord could wt melt his bowels, uac/tdek 
lus griping hand, or disseize him of his prey; yet sura it must 
discourage him from grasping of heaven too. 

Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

To Unco'if. V. a. I’o pull the cap off. 

Yonder arc two apple-women scolding, and just ready to 
tmciiif one another. Arhuthmit and Pope. 

UNco'iFED.=lf= ae/;. Not wearing a coi£ 

Thou, her majesty’s renown’d 

Though unemfd counsel. Young, Night Th. 8 . 

To Unco'iu V. a. [from co/ 7 .] To open fronfbeing 
coiled or wra|t]>cd one part upon another. 

The spiral air-vessels are like threads of coliweb, a little 
uncoi/ed. Dcrhtm, Phyiico-Thcol. 

UNCo'iKEn. adj. Not coined. * 

While thou liv’st, Kate, t. ku a fellow of plain, uncoined 
constancy. At Shaktitrnre, Hat. V. 

An ounce of coined standard silver, must be ofctpial value 
to an ounce pf uncoined standard silver. Locke, 

UNCOtUc'CTED.-f- a^'. 
j. Not collected ; not recollected. 

Asimm’d, confus'd, I started from luy bed, 

And to my soul yet uncotterted said; # 

Into thyself, fond Solomon 1 return; 

Reflect again; and thou again slialt mourn. ijrtor. 

2. Not collected or brought together. 

As when of old (so sung the Hebrew bard) 

' LigldNmro^c/cd through the chaos ur^d 
Its infant way. 'Phouuon, Anlunm. 

IJNco'ixtURED. adj. Not stained with any colour, or„ 
die. » 

Out of things uncoloured and transparent, we can represent 
unto you all several colours. Bacon. 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncohmr'd sky. 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers; 

Rising, or falling, still advance bis praise. Mi/ton, P. L, 

Unco'mbed. ^J. Not partra or adjusted by the 
comb. * 

They might perceive his head 
To be iinarmra, and curled, uncombed liiurs, 

U^urting stiK Sftemcr. 

^eir locks are beds of uucotnPd snakes, that wind 
About their shady brows in wanton rings. Cratham. 

Thy locks uncomb'd, like a rough wocwl appear. Jiryden. 
UMCo'MEATABLE.'f’ odj. Inacccssiblc; unattainable. 
A low, corrupt word. 

He has a perfect art in being unintelligible in discourse, and 
unromealabk in business. Tatter, No. 12. 

Unco'mf.i.iness. n. s. Want of grace; want of beauty, 
'fhe ruined rhnrches nre so unhandsoni''y patrlied, and 
thatched, that men do even shun the place., tor the micome- 
litKU thereof. Upcnu-r <m Ireland. 

He praised women’s modesty, and gave orderly, wcll-liehaved 
reproof to all unctmieliuete. Shokuprate. 

^lose arclic; which the Tuscan writers call di letso, and 
di quarto acuto, because thcv always concur in an acute angle, 
Imth for the natural imbccillity of the angle itself, and like¬ 
wise for their very uncomelinen, ought to be exiled (roui judi¬ 
cious eyes. Woliou on Architecture, 

Forgetting that duty of modc.st coiiccnlpicnt which they 
owed to the father of their country, in case they bad disco¬ 
vered any rcid vncimeiincM, Ning Charles. 

The liemity or meometinnt in good and ill breeding, will 
make deeper'impressions on them, in the examples of others, 
than from |iny ^les. .. Lockc. 

Umco'm^t. ndj. Not comely; wanting grace. 

Thoil^ he thought InquisitWeness an tmcomely gnest, he 
' ribuMHot but ask who she was. Sidney, 

NAher is the same accounted an uncomely manner of 
riding: for great warriors say, they never saw a more comely 
* Ilian than the Irishman, nor that coracth on more bravely in 
'Jbchvge. Speater on Ireland, 
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Many, who troubled them most in their counsels, durst not 
go thither, for fear of uncomely affronts. Clarendon, 

Uncomely courage, unbeseeqiing sfcilL Thamton, Autumn. 

Unco'mfortable. adj. 

1. Affording no comfort; gloomy; dismal; miserable. 

He much complaineth of his own uncomfortable exile, 
wherein he sustained many most grievom indignities, and 
endured the warn of suiuuy, both pleasures and hoijours, 
before enjoyed.; Hooker. 

Christinas is in the most dead, unconfortable time of die 
year, when the poor people would su^r very much, if they 
iiad uot good cheer to support them. jUMon. 

Ours IS melancholy and nncoufortabic portion here below ! 

A place, where not a day passes, but we cat our bread with 
sorrow and cares: the present troubles us, the future amazes; 
and even tlic iiai/t fills us with grief and aiiguisb. Wake. 

The sun nuyer vi^ws th’ uncomfortable scats. 

When radiant he advances or retreats. Pirpe, Odytt, 

2. Receiving no comfort; melancholy. 

Unco'mfohtableness. «. s. Want of cheerfulness. 

The want of just dispositions to the holy sacrament, may 
occasion this uncomforlaUencst. Bp. Taylor, Worthy Comm, 

llNco'MFOHTABLY.-f' adv. Without cheertulness; 
witliout comfort. 

Upon the floor uncomfortably lying. Drayton, Leg. of Matilda. 

They arc uucomforluUy divided and perplexed. 

Bp, Tailor, Artif. JIaudtom, p. r9^<. 

Uncomma'nded. adj. Not coininanued. 

It is easy to see what judgement is to be passed upon all 
thosc affected, Hucommanded, absurd austerities of the Romish 
profession. South. 

Uncomme'nuable.* adj. Jllauduble; unworthy of 
commendation. 

The uucomiHcndable licentiousness of his [Murtial’sJ poetry. 

PeUham Oft EccL ii. 11. 

He continued all the professions of respect and gratiliidc 
imaginable to the Cbiincellor, till it was in his power to uianifest 
the contrary, to his prejudice, which he did with circumstances 
very nucommeiidablc. Ld. Clareudon^Jjife. 

Uncomme'muei).^ adj. Not cominciulcd. 

Iladst thoii sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide. 

Thou must have mteommended dy’d. Wrdler. 

UNCOMMiVi'Eij.’lk adj. Not committed. 

He hath no injury to provoke the nueommittcd sin. 

llniumotul, Workt,\\, ;ii. 

ITnco'mmon. ajj. Ntit frotjucut; rare; not often 
found or known. 

Some of them are utuimimon, but such as the reader must 
assent to, when be sees them explained. Additim. 

Unco'mmonly. adv. Not ircqucntly; to an uncom¬ 
mon degree. 

Unco'mmonness. n.s. Infrequency; rareness; rarity. 

Our admiration of the antiquities about Naples and Roinc, 
docs nut so much arise out of their greatness as uneommonuess. 

Additou. 

Uncommu'nicated. a^. Not coniumnicatcd. 

There is no such mutu^ infusion as really causeth the same 
natural operations or propqrtics to he made coininon unto 
both sulistances; but whatsoever is natural to deity, the same 
remaineth in Christ uncommunicatrit unto his manhood; and 
whatsoever natural to manhood, his deity tlicrcuf is uncapable. 

Hooker, 

Uncommu'nigative.# adj. Not communicative; close. 

The far i 'eater number are of a churlish and uncommunicalive 
disposition. , Ld. Chettetfeld. 

Uncojjpa'ct.'J' \ adj. Not compact; not firm; not 
" Uncompa'cted. \ closely adhering. 

He digs in sanil, and lays his beams in water, that builds 
upon events which no man can be master of. What can hr 
shew but ids own intemperance? bewraying even a kind of 
greediness, while he ratches at that which is not yet in Ids* 
reach; which seems to unfold an uncompacted mind, thiU is 
not ra wise as to subsist well with what it hath at present. 

• FeMam, Acs.ii.23. 
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T)ie<e riven were not stream« of running matter; for how 
couM a liquid, that lay hard|ning by d^greca, settle in such a 
furrowed, uncompacl surface 7 Addutm. 

Umco'mpakied. adj. Having no companion. 

Thence she fled, uucompanied, unsought. Fairfax, 

Uncompa'ssiohate. adj. Having no pity. 

Nrither deep voans, nor silver<shedding tears. 

Could penetrate ner uncompatMtouate sire. Shaitpearc. 

Hero and Lcander were drowned in tiic uncompauunmU- 
Spracs. ^ Sandyi, Journey. 

It thou in strength all mortals dost exceed; 

In uneompattiomte anger do not so. MUlon, S. A. 

Uncompe'llable.^ adj. Not to be forced. 

A noble courtesy, falling like rain in due season, enHvens a 
man more than a market-sale among Moors; for it conquers 
the vncompeliablc mind, and disintercsts man of himself. 

Feltiam on St. Luke, xiv. ao. 

Uncompe'luid. adj. Free from compnlaion. 

The amorous needle, once joined to the loadstone, would 
never, uneompclled, forsake the inchanting mineral. Boyle. 

Keep my vovage from the royal ear. 

Nor, uncompeWd, the dangerous truth betray. 

Till twice six times descends the lamp of ^y. Pope. 

ITncomplaisa'kt. a^. Not civil; not obliging. 

A natural roughness makes a man uvcomplaisaut to others, 
so that he has no deference for their inclinations. Locke. 

Uncomplaisa'ntlv.* adv. With want of com¬ 
plaisance. 

Sons shall lie admitted before daughters: or (as our male law¬ 
givers have rather uncomplmanlly expressed it) the worthiest of 
blood shall be preferred. Blarksinm 

Marriage is creation’s perfection: barren vimnity is but 
uncompleted man. Feltham on St. Luke, xiv. ao. 

Various incidents do not make difierent fables, but are only 
the UHcomplete and unfinished parts of the same fable. Pope, 

ITNcoMPLv'iNfi.* adj. Not yielding; unbending; not 
obacquious. 

The king by their persuasion was induced to take away the 
seal from the uneoiiiptying chancellor. 

Lowth, /yt/r of Wykehani, § 5. 

Uncompo'onded. auj 

1. Simple; not roixi^. 

Hardness may be reckoned the property of all uncor^munded 
luatter. ^ Newton, Opt. 

Your uncompounded atoms, you 
Figures in numbers infinite idlow; 

From which, by various comliination, springs 

This unconfin’d diversity of things. Blackmorc. 

2. Simple; not intricate. 

The substance of the faith was comprised in tliat uncom¬ 
pounded style, but was afterwards prudently enlarged, for the 
repelling heretical invadars. Hammond on Fundamentalt. 

UNcoMPo'uMn£DNESS.w 71 . s. PurcnosB; simplicity. 

Peace and simplicity, cleanness, uncompoundednra of spirit. 

Hammond, Workt, iv. 50a. 

Ukcomphehe'ksive.”!* a^. 

1. Unable to comprehend. 

Narrow-spirited, umcamprehenuve zealots, who know not the 
world ! South, vol. iL S. i. 

2 . In Shakspeare it seems to signify incomprehensible. 

The providence, that’s in a watchful state. 

Knows almost every gnun of Pluto’s gold; 

Finds bottom ia the indmprehendve deep. Shahpeare. 

Uncompre'bseo. adj. Free from compression. 

We might he furnished with a reply, by setting down the 
differing weight of our reedver, when emptied, and when full 
of vmcompreued ur. Beyle. 

* Unconce'ivable. a^. Not to be understood; not to 
be comprehended by the mind. 

In the eommnnication of motion by impulse, we can have 
no other concq>tion, but of the pesang or motion out of one 
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body into anotfae*; wHIeb is at obteuK and tuieoneeiva^i^, as 
how our minds move or stop our bodies by thought. Locke. 

111086 atoms wond'rous small must be. 

Small to an uneonceivobk degree; 

Since tliou^ these radiant spoils dispers’d in air. 

Do ne’er return, and ne'er the sun re|uur. ^ Blmhmre. 

Unconce'ivableness. n. s. Incomprehensibility. 

The unconceivahleneti of something th^ find in one, throws 
men violently into the contrary hypothesis, though alto^thcr 
as unintelligible. Locke, 

Unconce'ived. adj . Not thought; not imagined. 

Vast is my theme, yet uneoncew'd, and brings 
Untoward words, scarce loosen’d yet from things. Creech. 

UNcoiJCE'aiA n.s. Negligence; want of interest; 
freedom from anxiety; freedom from perturbation. 

Such things had been charged upon us by the malice of 
enemies, the want of judgement in friends, and the unconcern 
of indiiibrent persons. Swi/l. 

Unconce'bnf.d. ad /. 

1. Having no interest. •*> 

An idle person is like one that is dead, meoneemed in the 
changes and nccestities of the world. Bp. Taylor. 

The earth’s motion is to be admitted, notwithstanding the 
seeming contrary evidence of unconcerned senses. GhnwiUe, 

It seems a principle in human nature, to incline one way 
more than another, even in matters where wc are wholly 
unconcerned. ’ Sw^. 

2. Not anxious; not disturbed; not aHected. Before 
the thing it has with In Milton,in Dryden, and 
at in Rogers. 

.See the morn. 

All miconnern'd with our unrest, begins 

Her rosy progress siniling. AfUton, P. L. 

You call’d me into nil your joys, and pave me 
An equal share; and in this depth of misery 
Can I be unconcern'd 7 Denham, Seyahy. 

The viigin from the ground * 

Upstarted fresh, already clos’d the wound; 

And uHctmeeru’d for all she felt before. 

Precipitates her flight along the shore. Dryden. 

Happy mortals, unconcern’dfar more. 

Confin’d their wishes to their native shore. Dryden. 

Wc shall be easy and tmeoncenied at all the accidents of ibm 
way, and regard only the event of the journey. Xeyert. 

Unconce'kn£DI.y. adv . Without interest or affection; 
without anxiety; without perturbation. 

Not the most cruel of our conquering foes. 

So uneoncem’dly can relate our woes. 

As not to lend a tear. * Denham. 

Death was denounc’d, that frightful sound. 

Which cv’n the best can hardly bear: 

He took the summons, void of fear. 

And H.u'onccru’dly cast his eyes around. 

As if to find and dure the gricsly challenger. Dryden. 

Is heaven, with its pleasures for evermore, to be parted 
with so unconcernedly ? is an exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory too light in the balance against the hopeless death of the 
athdist, and utter extinction. Bentley. 

Umcomce'rnedness. n . s . Freedom from anxiety, or 
perturb.'ition. 

No man, having done a kindness to another, would think 
himself justly dealt with, in a total neglect, and unconcemednese 
of the person who bad received that kindness. South. 

Unconce'rmino. at ^'. Not interesting; not a^t- 
ii^; not belonging to one. 

Tilings impossible in their nature, or unconcemin/i to ns, 
cannot b^et it. Dee. of Chr. Piety. 

' The science of medals, which is charged with so many an- 
concermng parts of knowledge, and built on such mean mate¬ 
rials, appears ridiculous to those that have not examined it 

AtbUton on Adcdalt. 

Unconce''rnment. ». s. The state of having no 
share. 

Bdng privileged by an happy uneom^nmenl in those Iggal 
morders, you may take a sweeter relish of your own inno¬ 
cence. South. 
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Uncosclu'dent.'> Not dudav^; inferriug no 
Uncohclo'dimg. 5 plain or certun conclusion or 
consequence. 

Our ailments are inevident and utteondudtnl. Hale. 

He miULeii bis undcrstancUng only the warehouse of odier 
men’s false and^unconcluding reasonings, rather than a reposi* 
tory of truth for his own use. iMcke. 

Ukconclu'dible.# adj. Not determinable. 

By endeavouring more magisterially and deterniinatcly to 
comprehend and conclude that whiw is uiiamc/udible, and 
incomprehensible to the understanding of man, we work our¬ 
selves into anxiety and subtile distemper. 

More, Song of the So^; Hotee, p. jya. 

UjrcoNCi.u'niNGN£b8. n. s. Quality of being uncon¬ 
cluding. 

Either may be much more probably miuntaincd than hitherto, 
as against the unacciiratencss and the unconcltutinguets of the 
analytical experiments vulgarly relied on. Bi^e. 

• Unconclu'sive.* adjjk Not decisive; not regularly 
consequential. 

Had the .{iroiiiiscs been of any other sort hut these, i. e. 
conditional promises, the apostle’s illation of so much duty 
cleansing and peri'ecting, had been utterly mteouv/utwe,^ if not 
ini|H.Ttiiieut. Hammond, iv.554. 

Umconco'ctei). adJ. Notsdigeated; not matured. 

We swidluw cherry-stones, but void them uncomiocfrd. 

Broum, ytUg. Err. 

In theology, I put as great a diffenmee between our new 
lights and antient truths, us between the sun and an antun- 
eocted, evanid meteor. GlanmUc. 

Did she extend the gloomy clouds on high, 

Where all the amazing fireworks of the sky, 

In uncoucocted seeds fermenting lie. Blackmore. 

Umconue'mneo. a^. Not condemned. 

It was g familiar and uncondemned practice amongst the 
Greeks and Romans, to expose, without pity, their innocent 
infants. Lueke. 

Uncondi'tional. adj. Absolute; not limited by any 
tcrnis. 

O pass not. Lord! an absolute decree. 

Or bind thy sentence unconditional: 

Rut in thy srntence our remorse foresee. 

And, in that foresight, this thy doom rccal. Hryden. 

Our Saviour left a power in his church to alisolve men 
from thrar sins; but this was not an absolute and uncondHional 
power vcsti'd in any, but founded upon repcntoiiee, and 011 
the pclKteiit’s bclicf'in him alone. dt/l^e, Parergon. 

UNcoNuu'cJNtt.# adj. Not leading to. 

1 judged it a work in some sort not unconducfiig to a publick 
benefit. PhiUipi, Tvfof. Poet. Pref. 

llNCONDu'cTfen.* adj. Not loti; not jruided. 

He that can seriously aserilM! all this to an undisciplined 
and Biicoiiducfcd troop of atoms ambling up and down con¬ 
fusedly through the field of infinite space, what might he not 
as easily assert, or admit? Barrow, vol. ii. S. 6. 

Umconfi'xable. adj. Unbounded. 

You rogue ! you stand upon your honour! why, thou im- 
eonfinedde baseness, it is as much as I can do to keep mine 
honour. S/iatspeare, Mer. IV. of Windsor. 

UNCONFt'KED. adj. 

1. Free from restraint. 

. I wonder at it. 

4 »That shews thou art micanfin'd. Sbak^earc. 

^Bucer has refined on 'Buccace.and has mended the stories 
bMtes borrowed: though prose allows more liberty of thought, 
iH|d the expression is more easy when uncoined by numbers. 
Our countrymen carries weight, and yet wms the race at dis¬ 
advantage. Hryden. 

Poets, a race long meoufin'd and free, 

Still fond and proud of savage liberty, 

■ Receiv’d his law*. P6j», Eu. on CrUicim. 

a. Having no fimits; unbounded. 
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If that which men esteem their happiness, were, like the 
l^t, the same sufficient and unsumfinM good, whether ten 
thousand enjoy the benefit or it, or but one, we should see 
men’s good will and kind endeavours would be as universid. 

SpecMor. 

Blest with a taste exact, yet nneonjin'd: 

A knowledge both of books and human kind. Pope, 

Umconei'medly.# adv. Without limitation; witliout 
confinement. 

In riiis way any man is able to benefit all, or unconjlnedly to 
oblige mankind. Bcurrow, Serm. on tie Best, tf K, Ch. II. 

Uncokfj'rmed. adj. 

1. Not fortified by resolution; not strengthened; 
raw; weak. 

The unexpected speech 
The king had made upon the new-rais’d force. 

In tli’ uneonfirnCd troops, much fear did breed. Daniel. 

2. Not Strengthened by additional testimony. 

He would have resign’d 
To him his heavenly office, nor was long 
His witness unconfrm’d, Milton, P. E, 

3. Not settled in the church by the rite of confirm¬ 
ation. 

Un’confo'rm. adj. Unlike; dissimilar; not analo-^ 
guus. 

Not uHconform to other shining globes. Miilou, P. L. 

Umconfo'umabls. adj. Inconsistent; not confurin- 
injr. 

unto those general rules, they know we do not defend, that 
we may hold any thing uunniformablc. Hooker. 

Moral good, is an action conformable to the nde of our 
duty. Moral evil, is an action uneonfoimiablc to it, or a neglect 
to fulfil it. * WalU, liogick. 

Ujvc'ONFo'nAiinr. «. s, Incongniity; inconsistency'. 

The moral goodness or evil of men’s actions, which cainsist 
in their conformity or unconformity to right reason, must lie 
eternal, necessary, and unchangeable. Sovih. 

Uncon rr'sEu. adj. Distinct; free fruin courusiun. 

It is more di^tinct and uneonfused tlian the sensitive iiie- 
mow. Hale, Oris, of Mankind. 

It in having our ideas in the memory ready at hand, coniists 
quickness of parts; in this of having them unconfused, and 
being able nicely to distinguish one thing from another, con¬ 
sists the exactness of judgement. Locke. 

Unconfu'sew.y. iulv. Without confusion. 

Every one finds thm be knows, when any idea is in his 
understanding, anti that, when more than one arc there, he 
knows them^ distinctly and nneonfusetUy, from one a.iother, 

Locke, 

Unconfu'tabee. adj. Irrefragable; not to be con¬ 
victed of errour. 

One political argument they boasted of os unconfutable, 
that from the marriages of ecclesiuticks, would ensue poverty 
in many of the children, and thg^ a disgrace and burden to 
the church. Sprat, Serm. 

Unc'Onge'aled. adj. Not concreted by cold. 

By exposing wine, after four months’ digestion in horse- 
dung, unto the extremity of cold, the aqueous parts will 
freeze, but the spirit retire^ and be found uncongea/ed in the 
center. Broum, Vnig. Err. 

Unco'njugal. ad;. Not consistent with matrimonial 
faith; nc' befitting a wife or husband. 

My name 

To all posterity may stand defam’d; . 

Witl) maledicuon mentioi^d, and the blot ^ 

Of falsehood most nneonjugal traduc’d. MUtou, S. A. 

Uncokke'cted. adj. Not coherent; not joined by 

! )ro))er transitions or dependence of parts; lax; 
oose; vague. 

Those who contemplat&only the fragments broken off frod 
any science, dispersim in*fhart, unconnected discourses, can 
never mnrvey an-entire body jif troth. Walk. 
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UncoSMiVimg. adj. Mot forbearing penal notice 
To that hideoiii place not no^con&i'd, 

By ri^iir mamnnng; but that oft 
Leavuic my duloroun priaon, I enjoy 
Large iibci^, to round thia globe of earth, MiUnu, P, S. 

UNco'NQiifinAULE. adj. Not to be subdued; insu¬ 
perable; not to be overcome; invincible. 

LouU was darting his thunder on the Alps, and causing 
his enemies to feel the force of hin^uneongueraile aro^, 

Dn/dcii. 

Spadillio, first uneanqncraUe lord! 

. Led off two captive trumps, and swept the board. Pojk. 
Unco'NgDERABLY. adv. Invincibly ; insuperably. 
The herds of Iphyrius, detain’d in wrong; 

WUd, furious herds, tmconqiicriAlt/ strong. Pope. 

UNCO'uQUEREn. adj. 

I. Not subdued; not overcome. 

To die so tauieh', 

O’ercomc by passion and misiurtune, 

And stUl uwoHquer'd by my foes, sounds ill, Denhaut, 

Uncmqaer'tl yet, in that forlorn estate. 

Ills manly couri4;r overcame his fate. Vryden. 

i. Insuperable; invincible. 

■ These brothers hod a*tlrliile served the king of Pontus; and 
in all bis affairs, especially of war, whcrcunto they were only 
apt, they had slicwcd as tmeonquered courage, so a rude faith* 
fulness, Sidney, 

What was that snnkj'-headed gorgon shield, 

Tliat wise Minerva wore, uiieimqiier’d virgin! 

Wlicrcwith slie freez’d her foes to congeal’d stouc, 

But rigid looks, and chaste austerity, 

And noble grace, that ilash’d brute violence. 

With sudden adoration and blank awe? Comas. 

UNCt/NSflONAUl.E. at//. 

1. Exceeding the limits of any just chaim or expect¬ 
ation. 

A man may oppose an imcamcionailr request for an imjusti- 
fialdc reason. ^ L'Estrange. 

2. Fonnitig unreasonable expectations. 

You cannot la* so mcnmciimable as to charge me for not 
snliscribing of iny name, for that would reflect too grossly upon 
yahr own (tarty, who never dure it. ^ Jhyden. 

3. Eiioniiuus; vast. A low word. 

His giaiitsliin is gone suiacwhat crcst-fall’ii, 

Stalking with less imcumcwiudde strides. 

And lower looks, liut in a sultry clial'c. Afilton, S. A. 

4. Not guided or influenced by conscience. 

How lufanious is the false, fraudulent, aud anconscionalde? 
Hardly ever did any man of no conscience continue a man of 
any credit lung. South. 

UNCo'NscioNAni.ENES.s. «. r. Unreasonableness of 
hope or duim. 

Uhco'nscionably. adv. Unreasonably. 

Indeed ’tis nitv 3011 shu^d miss 
Th’ arrears of all your 'crmes; 

And for th’ eternal obligation, 

Y’ have Itud upon th’ ungrateful nation, 

Be used so uneottscio/iai/y bard, 

As not to find a just reward. Iliidibras. 

This is a common vice; though all things hwe 
Are sold, and sold vtieouscimutidy tkar, Dryden, Juv. 

Unco'nscious. adj. 

j. Having no mental perception. 

Unconscious causes only still iro|)urt 
Their utmost skill, their utmost power exert; 

Those which can freely chuse, discern, and know, 

Can more or less of art and cai'c bestow. Blucltmorc, 

■ 2 . Unacquainted; unknowing. 

A yearling bullock to tby name shall smoke, 

, Untam’d, unconscious of the galling yoke. Pope. 

21 ) UNCo'NsECRATE.'f' r . a. To render not sacred; to 
desecrate. Dr. Johnson hallnUtakcnly applied the 
first of examples fron^Soath as an iUustration 
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of uHcoiuecmted in dte shape o( an adjective. Of 
the word as a vwb he has taken no notice. 

The sin of Israel bad even uneonseertded and profaned that 
saca-d edifice, and robbed it of its only defence. South. 

1 could mve such an instance from something wrote by a 
certain prelate of th^, cardinal and bishop of wneventum, 
ns were enough not only to astonish all pious ears, but almost 
to uTtconsecrale the very churdi I speak ui. 

South, Sena. ii. J95. 

Heaven must be uneonsecrated bj' such violence. 

Hammond, Worhs, ir. yoy. 
UNC0NSE'NTiNG.*lk adj. Not yielding. 

Nor unconsenting hear his friend’^s request. Pope, Odysi. ly. 
Umconse'nteb. adj. Not yielded. 

We should extend it even to the weaknesses clour natures, 
to our |>roncness to evil: for however these, uncotuented to, 
will not be im|mtcd to ns, yet arc they matter of sorrow. 

Wahe, Prep, for Death. 
Unconsi^uered. at/j. Not considered; not at¬ 
tended to. 

Lovi; yourself; and in tliat love, 

Not mcimsiilcrcd leave your honour. Shakspeare. 

It will not be uaconsidered, that we find no open track in 
his laby'rinth. Brown, Vu/g. Err. 

Unco'nsonant. adj. Incongruous; unfit; incon¬ 
sistent. 

It seemetb a thing unconsonanf, that the world should 
honour auy other as the Saviour, but him whom it honoureth 
as the creator of the world. Hooker. 

Unconspi'ringness.# ». s. Absence of plot or con¬ 
spiracy. 

_ A hannony, whose dissonances serve but to manifest the 
sincerity and uruviupiringness of the writers. 

Boy/c, Style <f H. Script, p. j6. 
Unco'nstant. adj. [iticwistaul, Fr. inconstans, Lat.] 
Fickle; not sternly; changeable; mutable. 

More unconslant than tile wind; who woos 
£v’u now the frozen bosom of the north; 

And, being migerid, piifis away from tlience, 

Turning his face to the dew-dropping south. Shakspeare. 
The HiicoHstant skies 

Du change their course ns several winds arise. May, Pirg. 
Ukconstra'ined. adj. Free from compulsion. 

Will you, with free and mteoHStrained soul. 

Give me your daughter ? Shakspeare. 

These be the miseries which our first parents brought upon 
all mankind, unto whom God, in his creation, gate tt free 
and uncimstrained will, Ra/rgh, Hist, ly’the World. 

His highness is m-;rn’d.- * 

And uacunstratH'd? But with what change 
Of eountenance did he receive the message ? Denham, 

Made for lu| use, yet he has form’d us so, 

We uiwotistrmi'd, what he commaads us, do. ^ Dryden. 
Unconstua'inei)I,v. adv. Without force auffert^. 
Such a patron has frankly, gcnerouslj*, and uuconsiraincdly 
relieved me. South. 

Unconstra'int. h. s. Freedom from constraint; 
ease. 

Mr. Dryden writ more like a scholar; and though the 
greatest master of poctiy, he wanted that easiness, that mr of 
freedom and nnconstrmnt, which is more sensibly to be per¬ 
ceived, than described. Felton mi the Clasticks, 

Unconsi/lting. adj.[inco?isul/us, Lnt.] Heady; rash; 
improvident; imprudent. 

It was the fair Zetmune, Plexirtus’s daughter, whom «n- 
coustMug affection, uiiftutimately liorn to uieivurds, had inado 
borrow so much of her natural modesty, os to leave her more 
decent rayments. Sidney. 

Unconsu'med. adj. Not wasted; not destroyed by 
any wasting power. 

Hope never comes. 

That comes to all, but torturc witliout end 
. Still urges, and a fieiy deluge fcti 
With cver^unung sulphur unconsum’d. Milton, P, L. 
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FizedneM, or a power to remain in the fire meoiuumed, 
if Ml idea that aiwen accompnnief our complex ideu, mgni- 
fied the word gold. Locke. 

Uncomsi/mmate. adj. Not consummated. 

Acron came to the fight, 

'Wlio left hif aponse betroth’d, mid uneonnmmate night. 

X)iyden. 

UNCowTE'MNED.*f“ adJ. Not despised. 

Which of the peers 

Have uncontemn’d gone by him, or at leait 

Stood not neglected? - Shidiipeare, Hen.VIIT. 

She is so true a friend, her husband may to her communicate 
even his ambitions; and if success crown not expectation, 
remain nevertheless uncimiemned. HaUngton, Cat/ara, p. 7s. 

UscoNTE'ilftED.# ad;. Not contended for; not 
contested. 

. Permit me, chief, permit without delay 

To lead this unconiended prize away. Diyden, ^n. 5. 

UKCONTE'NTED.'f' a 4 }, Not Contented; .not satisfied. 
Dr. Johnson. — This word probably has been in 
use: but Dr. Johnson has mistakenly given, as an 
example of it, uncontented in the passage which I 
have cited under that word. 

Unconte'ntingness. n, s. Want of power to 
satisfy. 

The decreed unrontentingneu of all other goods, is richly 
repaired hy its being but an aptness to prove a rise to our 
love’s settling in Ood. S(^le. 

llNcoNTE'sTAnLE. adj. Indisputable; not contro- 
verUble. 

Where is the man that has unconieUiUc evidence of the 
truth of all that he holds, or of the falsehood of all he con¬ 
demns? lioike. 

Unconte'sted. adj. Not disputed; evident. 

’Tis by experience uraonteeted found, 

Bodies oifiicular, when whirling round. 

Still shake off*all things on their surface plac’d. Blackmorc, 

Uncontbadi'cted.# adj. Not contradicted. 

The place of Daniel was always accounted the most evident 
and unconlradicted testimony. Peareon on the Creed, Art. ii. 

Unco'ktbite. adj. Not religiously penitent. 

^ The priest, by absolving an uneontrite sinner,,,cunnot make 
him contrite. JIammoud, Praet. Caieckiim. 

Unco'ntrovebted. ad;. Not disputed; not liable 
to debate. 

One reason of the uneontroverted certainty of mathematical 
science is, because ’tis built upon clear and settled significa¬ 
tions of iiaroes. oSmviUe. 

UNCONTBo'oLABLE.'t' adj. [Dr. Johnsdli writes the 
parent vcA control without the »<.] 

1. Resistless; powerful beyond opposition. 

* Gaza mourns, 

And all that band them to ;;;esist 

His uneotttroUaUe intent. Mtlion, S. A, 

2 . Indisputable; irrefragable. 

The pcnsioif was granted, reason of the lung of Eng¬ 
land’s uneontrauiaile title to England. Jiayuio^. 

This mokes appear the error of those, who think it an im- 
eontrindabk maxim, that power is always safer lodged in many 
hands, than in qne; those mpny are as capable of enslaving as 
a single person. Swift. 

vUNOOMTRo'utABEV. ado. 

S. Widiout possibility of opposition, 
a. Withopt danger of refutation. 

' Vn eo at ro iM fy, and under general consent, numv opinions 
on pamant, which, upon due examinnrion, admit of doubt. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Since this light was to rest within them, and riie judgement 
of it wholly jlo renuun in themsdves, they might safely and 
uneontrotiMjf pretend it greater or le^ South. 

UiroqiiTi w fin.»D. adj.- 
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1. Unresisted; unopposed; not to be overruled. 

Should I try the uncontrolled worth 
Of this pure cause, ’twould kindle my rapt spirits 
To such a flame of sacred vehemence, 

That dumb things would be mov’d to sympathize. 

Milton, Camus, 

O’er barren mountains, o’er the flow*ry plain. 

Extends thy uncoidrouTd and boundless reign. Dryden. 

The British navy, vncontraul'd. 

Shall VIlTC her double cMss t’ extremest clime 

Terrifick, and return with odorous spoils. PMSps. 

2. Not convinced; not refuted. 

That Julius Caesar was so born, is an uneontrouled report. 

Hayward, 

Uncontro'uledly. adv. Wkhout controul; without 
opposition. 

Mankind avert killing, and being killed; but when the 
phantasm honour has once possessed the mind, no reluctance 
of humanity is able to make head against it; but it commands 
uncmIrotJedli/. Dee. of Chr. Piety. 

Uvconve'bsable.’I' adj. Not suitable to conversation; 
not social. * 

In what a miserable state shall we lie, when every member 
of our society shall be of the sanig unconversable temptf wi^ 
ourselves, aiid we shall find none that will comply with, m 
endeavour to soothe and mollify, our obstinacy ! 

Scott, Christ. Life, P. i. ch. 

Faith and devotion ore traduced and ridiculed, as morose, 
unconversable qualities. Rogers. 

Unco'nveksant.* adj. Not familiar; not acquainted 
with: followed both by iu and mth. 

It may require many instances and much discoursing to 
make this out to persons who are hnply nnconversanl in disqui¬ 
sitions of this kind. Madox’s Exchequer, Pref, 

Unconve'bted. adf. 

1. Not persuaded of the truth of Christianity. 

Solvation belongeth unto none, but suck as cull upon the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ: which nations, as yet uncon¬ 
verted, neither do, nor possibly can do, till thiy believe. 

Hooker. 

The unconverted heathens, who were pressed by the mSny 
authorities that confirmed our Saviour’s miracles, accouateii 
for them after tBe same manner. Addison on the Chr. Setig. 

The apostle reminds the Ephesians of the guilt and misery 
of their former unconverted estate, when aliens from the com¬ 
monwealth of Israel. ’ , Rogers. 

2. Not religious; not yet induced to live a holy life. 
Thus Baxter wrote a Call to the Unconverted. 

Urconvi'nced. adj. Not convinced, 

A way not to be introdutiHl into the seminaries of those, 
who arc to propagate religion, or philosophy, amongst tho 
ignorant and unconvinced. .. Locke. 

To Unco'hd. V. a. To loose a thing bound with 
cords. 

Uncorue'cted. adj. Inaccurate; not polished to 
exactness. 

I bare written this too hastily and too loosely: it comes out 
from the first draught, and uncorrecied, Dryden. 

Unco'rbigible.* adj. Incffpable of bdng cor¬ 
rected ; depraved ^yond correction; we now say 
incarriaible. 

Me will seeke to amend himselfe, if he be not altogether 
uncorrigihic. 

Outred, Tr. of Cope on Proverbs, (1580,) fol. yso. b* 

Uncorbu'pt. adj. Honest; upright; not tainted 
with wickedness; not influence by iniquitous 
interest. « 

Tlie pleasures of sin, and this world's vaiuries, are censured 
with uneorriyal judgement. Hosier. 

Men idlege they ne’a can find 
Those beauties in a feme^ mind, 

Which raise a flame that will endure. 

Former uneorrupt and pim. Swift. 
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Umcobru^pted. adj. Not vitiated; not depraved. 

Such a hero never ipringt. 

But from tho mcorrupled blood of kiogs. lio$common. 

Mon, yet new, ) 

No rule but uncorrupted reason knew, > 

And with a native bent did good pursue. ) Oryden. 

Nothii^ is more valuable than the records of antiquity: I 
wisli we bad more of them, and more uncorrupted. Ziocke. 

UNCORRu'irrEDNKas.# n. s. State of being uiicur- 
rupted. 

How shall the licensers themselves be confided in, unless 
we can confer upon them, or they assume to themselves above 
tdl others in the land, the grace infallibility and uncorrupted- 
nru f Mdlon, Areopagiiira. 

Uncorru'ptibee.* adj. That cannot be corrupted. 

The gloiy of the uncorntplMe God. Rom, i. 23. 

Uncorru'ptness. n. s. Integrity; upriglitness. 

In doctrine shewing uncorruptneu, gravity, sincerity. 

Tit. ii. 7. 

To Unco'veu. ». a. 

r. 1 o divest of n covering. ^ 

After you arc up, uncorer your bed, and open the curtains 
to air it. Harvey. 

, Seeing an object several millions of leagues, the very instant 
it is uncovered, may bo shewn to be a mistake in mutter of fart. 

Locke. 


z. To deprive of clothes. 

Thou weri better in tliy grave, than to answer, with thy uu- 
corered body, this extremity of tlic skies, Shtdtipeare, K. Lear. 

3. 'I'o strij) of the roof. 

Porches and schools, 

Vneorer’d, and witli scufl’ulds cumber’d stood. Ptior. 

4. To shew openly; to strip of a veil, tir cuiiceulment. 

He cover’d; buf his robe 
Uiieuvct'd mure: so rose the Danitc strong. 

Shorn of his strength. Milton, P. L. 

'J’hcre will certainly' come some ilay or utlier, to uncorer 
every soul of ns. Pope, Lett. 

5. 'Jo bare the head, as in the presence of a superiour. 

llather Id my head dunce on a bloody pole, 

Tliiiii stand unt.ttrcr'd to the .’ulgnr groom. Shakrpoare, 

ITNgo'i’NSELi.-'tBi.E. adj. Not to be advi.sod. 

It would have been nncmtuella/de to have inarched, and 
have leil such an bnemy their backs. Clarcudon. 

UNco'iiN'i’.vni.r. adj. Iiinuinorable. 

Those inu oitstlahh, glorious liudies, were not set in the fir¬ 
mament for no other end liiaii to adorn it. Ralegh. 

liNCo'ttNTED.* ailj. Not numbered; not counted. 

The blunt inonsU-r with iiiieounh d heads. 

Shakupeare, Jim. IV. 

Above threescore millions of men, women being iiui ouiiled. 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 373. 

Unco'unterfeit. aitj. Genuine; not spurious. 

True /.cal is not any one single affW'tioii of the soul, but a 
strong mixture of in.iny holy uffeelions, filling tiie heuit witli 
all pious intentions; all, not only uttcouidcrfeit, but most fer. 
vent. Sprat, Sena. 

To UncoTpi.e.'I' V . a. 

I. To loose tlogs from their couples. 

Unraufde in the western valley, go; 

Dispatch, 1 say, and find the forester. Skakspeare. 

Thu hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray; 

The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green; 

Vneoupte here, and let us ninke a bay. _ Shaktpeare. 

The land on which they fought, the ap|)ointed place. 

In which the uncoupled hounds began the chacc. Drydcn. 

z. To set loose; to disjoin. 

So when our mortal frame shall be disjoin^. 

The lifeless lump uncoupled from the mind, * 

From sense of grief and pain we slmll be free. Dryden, Lvc. 

Unco'upi-ed.# Sincle; not united; not weddiKl. 
Uncoupled bed, and childless elA JMiUon, Ode. 

Vowsj whose harsh events must be 
Uneoujded cold virginity. Clm^ibirlayne, Pharonnida, (tSyg.) 


Unco'urteous. a^j- Uncivil; unpolitc. 

In behaviour tome will say, ever sad, surely sober, and some¬ 
what given to muring, but never uneourleoue. Sidney. 

Unco'urteously. adv. Uncivilly; unpolitely. 

Though somewhat merrily, yet uneourteaudy he railed upon 
England objecting extreme b^ary, and mere barbarousness 
unto it. Jtcham, Schoolnuattr. 

Uncu'uutuness. n. s. Unsuitableness of manners 
to a court; inelegance. ^ 

The quakers presented an address, which, notwithstanding 
the uncourtHueti of their phrases, the sense was very honest. 

Additm. 

UNco'uRTLV.’f- adj. Inelegant of manners; uncivil; 
coarse; rustick. . 

Thou hadst 

So strange a fellow in thy companic, 

Ills gtirbe was so uncourtty, 1 grew ricke. 

HaJAuglm, Q. of Arragon. 

The lord treasurer not entering into those refinements of 
paying the publick money upon private considerations, hath 
been so uneourtty as to Bto|i it. Swift. 

Unco'uTH.'f adj. [uticuJS, Saxon, unknown. We 
now place the accent on the lust syllable: it was 
formerly always 011 the first.] Odd; strange; un¬ 
usual. 

A very uncouth sight was to behold, 

How he did fashion his untoward pace; 

For us he forward mov’d his footing old. 

So backward still was turn’d his wrinkled face. 

The lovers standing in this doleful wise, 

A warrior bold unwarcs approached near, 

I ’iwouth ill arms yelad, aiul strange disguise. 

1 am surprized with an uncouth tear; 

A rhilling sweat o’erruus my trciubling joints; 

My heart suspects more than (nine eye can see. 

The trouble of thy thoughts this night 
Affects me equally; nor can I like 
This uncouth dream, of evil sprung, I fear. JttUloH, P. L. 

Say oil; 

For I that day was absent, as bi.Tel, 

Bound on a voyage uncouth, and oliscure, 

For on excursion towards the gates of iiell. A/illon, P. I.. 

It was so nneouth alight, for a fox (<i appear wiiliont n tail, 
that the veiyrthuuglit iiiMe him weaiy of his life. L'Ettrauge. 

The secret cercinonics I conceal. 

Uncouth, perhaps unlawful to reveal. Dryden. 

1 am more in clanger to misiindcrstand his true meaning, 
than if I had come to him witli a mind unpossessed by doctors 
of iny sect, whose reasonings will of course make all chime 
that way, and make the gcnqiiie meaning of the author seem 
harsh, strained, and unrouth to me. , Locke. 

He miule that a plcmsiint study, whieh, in the hands of J^r- 
tolns and Iklckis, was imetmfh and rugged. Raker. 

IJNro'rTiii.Y.'^ adv. [uncii'SIicc, Saxoh.] Oddly; 
slraiigoly. 

Venetiuiis do not more uncouihly ride, 

'J'haii did their liiblicr state mankind bestride. Dryden. 

L’nco'i'thness. n.s. Oddness; strangeness. 

To deny himself in the lesser instances, that so when the 
greater come, thev may not have the disadvantage of un- 
ctmUmcnt, and perfect strangeness, to ciiliancc their difficulty, 
must lie neknowicdgcd reasonable. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

To Uncrea'ti:. r. a. To annihilate; to reduce to 


Spencer. 

Fairfax. 

Shakspeare. 


nothing; to deprive ol existence. 

Temiit me with such affrights no more. 

Lest wfmt I made 1 tricrcale. 

Who ereiitcd thee, lamenting learn. 

When who can uucrcatc thcc tluiu sbalt know. 

Light dies before her uncreating word. 
Uncrea'ted. adj, 

I. Not yet created. 

How hast tfaoiilSisturb’d 
Heaven’s blessed peace, and into nature brought 
Misery, uncreated till the crime 
Of thy rebellion ? 


Carew. • 

MiUon,P.L. 

Pojn. 


Aidtonf F. L. 
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2. {fneriet Fr.] Not produced by crcftUcRi< 

What cute wldiin, or what without it found, 

can B being uncreated bound ? Blaekmore. 

The nest par^raph proves, that the idea we have of God 
is God himself; it being something at he says, uncreated. 

hocke, 

Uncre'dibi.e.# adj. Not entitled to belief; in¬ 
credible. 

Rarities and reports that seem mertdiUe are not to be sup¬ 
pressed, or denied to»the nieiiiorie of man. 

JtacoH, Adv. of Learning. 
Uncre'ditable.# adj. Not reputable ; not in re¬ 
pute. 

He in whom ’tis not coniciencc, but bashfulness, nnd ig¬ 
norance of vice, that abstains only from uneredit<d)le or un¬ 
fashionable, front bruded or disusu, sins. 

j Hammond, fi'arie, iv. jli. 

Unche'ditableness. n. s. Want of reputation. 

To all other'disswosives, we way add this of the uwredi- 
lailmeu: the best that ran be said is, that they use wit 
foolishly, whereof the one part devours the other. 

Hec. of Chr. Piety. 

Uncbe'dited.*- adj. Not believed. 

It sayeth so mcredited. Warner, AW. KHgland, (i6o2.) 

XJscKo'prea. adj. Not cropped; not gathered. 

Th) abundance wants 

Partakers, utl uucnyip'd falls to the ground. Mitton,- P. L. 

Uncko'ssed. atl;. Uncancelled. 

Such gain the cap of him, that maktis them fine. 

Yet keeps his book wtcrou'd. Shaktpeare, Cymbtdiuc. 

Uncko'wheu. adj . Not straitened by want of room. 

An amphitheatre, — 

That on its publirk shows unpeopled Rome, 

And held nnrrowded nations in its womb, Adduon. 

To Uwtuo'wB.'f' V. a. 

1. To deprive of a crown; to deprive of sovereignty. 

He hath done me wrpng; 

And therefore I’li tawrawn him epe’t bo long, Shaktpeare. 
Ye pow’rs! 

See a sacred king uncrown'd: 

See your offipring, Alliion, bound. JDrydeti, Albion. 

2. To pull off tlic crown. 

Greedy of spoils, the Itolius str||^e dead 
Of his nch armour, and uncrowu his head. Dryden, ^n. 
U'nction. n. s. ionction, Fr.] 

1. The act of anointing. 

The unction of the tabt«iacle, tlie table, the Inver, the altar 
of God, with oil the instruments appertaining thcreiiiito, made 
them for ever holy. Hooker. 

2. Unguent; ointment. 

The king himself the sacred metioH made; 

As king byafhee, and as priest by trade. Drydcu. 

3. The act of anointing medically. 

Such as are of hot constitutions, should use be liing in hot 
water, rather than unction*. Arhutknot on MimcHli. 

4. Any thing softening, or lenitive. 

Mother, 

Lay not that flattering metion to your soul. 

That not yom, trespass, but 1^ madness speaks. Shaktpeare. 

5. The right of anointing hi the last bouK. 

Their extreme tmedon, administered as the dying man’s 
viaticum, which Stf. James inentioneii os the ceremony of his 
recovery, may lie added. Hammond on Fundamental*. 

6 . Any timig that excites piety and devotion; that 
which melts to devotion. 

* Ukctoo'sity. n, s, [froip tmduous.’} Fatness ; oiliness. 
Fuligjuous exhalations comaib an unctuotUy in them, and 
arise from the matter of frief. Brown, Vuig. Mrr. 

U'NCTUOUS.'^ [tmclur, Lat] Fpt; clampiy; 
oilr. 

Dry up thy harrow’d veins, andsploudh-tom leas, 

Whereot ingntcful man, with lickciish draughts. 

And morsels mwtutm, greim his pure mind, * 

Tint firoA it idl consideniion tl^ SluAipeare. 


A wandering fire, 

Compact of unctuou* vapour, Whidi the night 
Condenses, and the cold environs round, 

Kindled through agitation to a flume. MiUm, P. L. 

So fat and unctumts, that with the bellies of five of them, 
there is made usually a hogshead of train oil. Heifin. 

The trees were wictium fir, and mountain ash. Dryden. 
Whether they unctuoia exhalations ar^ 

Fir’d by the sun, or seeming so alone. Dryden. 

Til’ infernal winds. 

Dilating, and with nuctuout vapour fed, 

Disdain’d their narrow cells. PhiUp*. 

Camphire, oil.oiive, linseed-oil, spirit of turpentine, and 
amber, are fat, sulphureous, unctuou* bodies. Hewton. 

U'nctuousness. n. s. Fatness; oiliness; clamminess; 
greasiness. 

A great diigrre of unetuoutneit is not necessary to the pro¬ 
duction of the like effects. Boyk. 

Unco'ckolded. adj. Not made a cuckold. 

As it is a heart-breaking to see a handsome man loose-wived, 
so it is a deadly sorrow to behold a foul knave uncuckUded. 

Shaktpeare, Ant. and Cleop, 

Uncu'lled. tldj. Not gathered, 

A sweaty reaper from bis tillt^c brought 
First fruits, the green ear, and the yellow shea^ 

UneuWd, iw^anic to hand. Mitton, P, L. 

Uncw'i.pabi.e. adj. Not blamabic. 

Those canons do bind, as they are edicts of nature; which 
the Jews observing as yet unwritten, and thereby framing such 
church orders, as in their Idw were not prcscriiiM, are notwith¬ 
standing in that respect imealpaMe. Ilooker, 

Unco'ltivatei). adj. [imultus, Latin.] 

1. Not cultivated ; not improved by tillage. 

Our isle, indeed, too fruitful was l^pfore; 

But all ancMivaled lay. 

Out of the solar walk. Dryden. 

God gave the world to men in common; but since he gave' 
it for their licnefit, it cannot be sup|K>sed he meant it should 
always remain common and uncMvated. Locke. 

2. Nut instructed; not civilized. 

Ilie first tragedians found that serious stile 
Too grave frir their raundtivaled age. Botcommon, 

These are instances of notions, where uneu/lioatednature hat 
been left to itself without the help of letters. Loeke. 

Uncu'mbered. ad;. Not burthentd; not embar¬ 
rassed. 

Lord of yourself, nnenmier’t/with a wife. Dryden. 

Uwet/RBApLE. adj. Tliat cannot be curlieil, or check¬ 
ed. Not used. 

80 much uncuriable her gnrboiles, Cmsar, 

Made out of her impatience, s'hirh not wanted 
Shrewdness of policy. .SAakspearc, Aut.aad Cleop. 

Unco'iinED. adj. Licentious; not restrained. 

With frank, ami with uncurbed plainness, 

'fell us the Dauphin’s mind. Shaktpeare, Hen. V. 

To Uncu'bl. V, a. To loose from ringlets, or con¬ 
volutions. 

There stands a rock; the raging billows roar 
Above bis head in storms; but when ’tisiilear. 

Uncurl their ridn- backs, and at his feet appear. Dryden. 

The lion’s foe lies prostrate on the plain, 

He sheaths his paws, uncurl* his angry mane; 

And, pleas’d with bloodless honours of the day, 

Walks over, ano disdains tli’ inglorious prey. Dryden. 

The furies sink upon their iron beds, 

An 4 »nakcs uncurPd hang liat’ninground their heads. Pape. 

To Unco'bl. V. ft. To fall from the ringlets. 

My fleece ^woolly hair now uncurl*. 

Even us an aoHer, when she doth unrowi 

To do some fatal execution ? Titui Aadroi^u*. 

UNCt/pLED. adj. Not collected into ringlets. 

Alike in feature both, and garb appmr; 

W^ honest faces, thou^ancarfra hair, Congreve, Juv. 
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But lince, alas frail beauty muit decay; 

Curl’d or Htuntrl’d, unee locks will turn to grey; 

What then remains, but well our pow*r to use, 

And keep good humour still, wbate’er we lose? Pope. 

Umcu'rbekt. adj. Not current; not passing in com¬ 
mon payment. 

Your voice, like a piece of unewreni gold, is not crack’d 
within the ring. Shakipeare, Hamkt, 

I can no other answer make but thinks; 

And thanks, and ever thanks: and oft good tarns 

Are shuffled off with such uncurrerU pay. ShaJrtpeare, 

To Uncu'esk. V. a. To free from any execration. 
OncuTie thmr souls; their peace is made 
With head, and not with hands. Sheitpeare, Pick. JI, 

UNcu'nsT. adj. Not execrated. 

Sir John Hotham unrcproached, unthreatened, uncuricd by 
any language or secret imprecation of mine, not long after pays 
his own and his eldest son’s heads. Pi«g Ckarlct. 

Hcav’n sure has kept tiiis spot of earth uncurit. 

To shew bow all Ain^ were created first. Waller, 

[Jncu't. adj. Not cut. 

We must resign! hcav’n his great soul dcftb claim. 

In storms as loud as his immortal fame: ' 

Uis dying groans, his last breath shake our isle. 

And trees uiicui fall for his fun’ral piic. Waller. 

A nail uncut, and head uncomb’u she loves; 

And '(voiild draw on jack-boots, as soon as gloves. Voiing. 
To Unua'm. V. a. I'o open; to free from the restraint 
of mounds. * 

When the fiery suns too fiercely play, 

And shrivell’d herbs on with’riiig stums decay; 

The wary plougjitnan on the mountain’s brow, 

Undatm his watry stores. Jirpden, Georg. 

IJND.t'MAtfEl), adj. ■ Not made worse; not impaired. 

Plants will frequent changes try, 

Uudawag'd, and their marriageable arms 

('unjoin witii others. Philipt. 

XIsua'mi'Ed.'^ adj. Not depressed; not dejected, 

lly tender laws 

A lively people curlniig, yet undamp'd. 

Preserving still their tpiick peculiar fire. 'riwaiton. Winter. 
Undamp'd by doubt, undaunted by despair. 

Young, Night Tk. i. 

Unda'unted. adj. Unsubdued by fear; not dc- 

Bring forth men children only; 

For tliy undmmled metal should compose 
Nothing but males. Shaiipeare, Macbeth. 

With him went 

Harman, who did the twice fir’d Harry save, 

And in bis burning ship undaunted fought. Drpden. 

Mirror of ancient faith in early youw I. 

Undnmded worth, inviolable truth! 

No foe uiipiiniBh’d in the fighting field, 

Shull dare thee. Dr^n. 

Unda'unteoly. adv. Boldly; intrepidly; without 
fear. 

It shall bid his soul go out of hia body mdauntedfy, and lift 
up its head with confidence, before saints and angelic South. 
UNDA'uNTEDNEfiS. tt. s. Boldiicss; bravery; intre¬ 
pidity. 

Luther took up a brisker air of a.ssunince, and shewed a 
jiarticuiar undmmtedncu in the cause of truth, when it had so 
mighty an opposer, Allerburp. 

The art of war, which they admired in him, and his tmdawit- 
. ednett under dangers, were such virtues as these islanders were 
uot used to. . Pope. 

Umda'ustabIII:.’^: aij. Not to be daunted. 

I%e uudauntaUe Insolcndc of Pharaoh. 

Ifarmar, 2 V. q/" J^ta, {15S7,) p. 
A/aattem of undauntahle belief. Pp, Roll, Contrmpl. B. 4. 

UndaVnixo.* adj. Not yet dawning; not grown 
luminous; not illumined. 

Thou hold’st the sun 

A prisoner in the yet undawning east. Couper, Talk, B. y. 

VOL. V. 
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Uxda'zzlxd. a^. Not dimmed, or confused by 
splendour. 

Here matter new to gaze the devil met 
Undazzled. MUton, P.L. 

As undarded and untroubled eyes, as eagles can bie supposed 
to cast on glow-worms, when they have brnn newly gazing on 
the siin. Bople. 

To Unoe'af. V. a. To free from deafness. 

Though Richard my life’s counsel would not bear. 

My death's sad tale may yet imdeafYm ear. Shakupeare. 

UxDEBA'ociiED.'f’ adj, Not Corrupted by debauchery; 
pure. 

He sends us for the determination of decency to the judge¬ 
ment of our right reason, undebauched nature, and approved 
custom. Pp. Mall, Rem. p. 355. 

When the world was biixome, fresh and young. 

Her sons were midekaueh’d, and therefore strong. Drpden. 

Unoe'cagon. n. s. [from undccim, Lat. and ymla, 
Gr.] A figure of eleven angles or sides. 
Undec.i'yed. a^\ Not iiabl# to be diminished, or 
impaired. 

How fierce in fight, with courage undecnp’df 
Judge if such warriourswant immortal aid. Dryden. 

If in the melancholy shades below, 

The flames of friends and lovers cease to glow; 

Yet mine shall sacred last; mine undecay'd 

Burn on through life, and animate my shade. Pape, 

Uxdeca'ying. adj. Not suffering diminution or de¬ 
clension. 

Tile fragrant myrtle, and the juicy vine, 

Their parents’ midecaying strength declare, 

Which with fresh labour, and uiiweary’d rare, 

Supplies new plants. Blackmore on the Creation. 

Undece'ivable. adj. Not liable to deceive, or be 
deceived. 

It serves for more certain computation, by how much it is 
a larger and more comprehensive period, and under a more tm- 
dtx-rivable calculation. Holder on Time. 

To Undece'ive. V. a. To set free from the infio^nce 
of a fallacy. 

Aii men will try, and hope to write as well. 

And, not without much pains, be -mdeceiv’d. PoicowmoH. 

My muse enraged, from her urn. 

Like ghosts of murder’d bodies does return 
T’ accuse the murderers, to right the stage, 

And imdrceiee tile long-abused age. JDenhau 

Our coming jiidgvraeiiA do in part undeceive us, and rectify 
tlie grosser errors. _ Glanvillr. 

So far as tnith gets ground in the world, so far sin loses it. 
Olirist saves the world by undeceiving it. South.. 

Undece'ivkii. ac^’. Not cheated; not imposed on. 

All of a tenour wa# their after life 
No'day discolour'd with domcstick strife: 

No jealousy, but mutuid truth believ’d; 

Secure repose, and kindness undeceiv'd. Dryden. 

Unde'cency.'I^ «. s. Unbecoraingness. 

Good men have liecn forced to an uudeeency of deportment 
liy the violences of pam- Pp. Taylor, Holy Dying, _ch. 4. y. 

Every vacuity is, as it were" the hunger of the creation; Mth 
an undecenry, and a torment. South, Semi. vii. 30. 

Unbe'cent.# adj . Not becoming. 

That which remains is, that tlie minister pray over him, and 
remind him to do good actions, as be is capable; to call upon 
God for pardon;—to renounce every ill word or thought, or 
mdcceni action, which the violence of his sickness may cause in 
him. ^tPp. Taylor, Holu Dying, ch. y. S. 

Unde'cently.# adv. Not becomingly. ^ 

Bee that none, youth or otiier, be suffered to go in boots and 
spurs, or to wear their hair undecently long. 

Abp. Laud, Rem. Hitt, of hit Ch. 0/ Ocf. p. 61. 

Uxdeci'dable.* adj. Not to be decideil. 

[An] undeeidable problem in natural theology. ... 

South, rol. Ill, S. 6. 

Umbeci'oed. adj. Not determined; not settled. 

L L 
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For «ii» lldiig, wUflh we hif* left to the ordflrof Ac diurcii, 
A^faad twenty which were mdeeUtd Ae eepteM 

To whoM muK we owe thoi tort of eene, 

Is mifcUfJ by thtf men of «UII. JKocooeimon. 

Aristotle bu left untleeuM the duradon of the acdon. 


Jhjfdcn, 

When two sdverce winds engage with horrid shock. 

Levying their equal force with utmost rage. 

Long undecided lasts the wry alrifoi Phil^. 

Undeci'sive. at ^\ Not depiaive; not conclosiTe. 

Two nations diflhring about foe antiquity of thrir language, 
made - appcd to an undecitive experintet, when thw ameed 
u^ the trial of a child brought up among the wild innnimnts 
of Ae desert. OhmviUe. 


Til Ukde'ck.V. a. To deprive of ornaments. 

I find myself a traitor; 

For I have riven here my souPs consent. 

To vatdeck Ae pompous body of a king. Shokmciire. 

Unde'ckeo. adj. Not adorned' „not embcllishcu. 

Eve was undeck'd, save^iA herself. MUlon, P. L. 

UNDECU'UED.'f* a^. 

1. Not gram)natically varied termination. 

Ommuiar in vain the sons of PriMian teach; 

Good parts ore better than eight parts of speech: 

' Knee these declin’d, Aose undecku’d th^ call, 

1 Aank my stars, that 1 declin’d them oil. Bramton. 

2. Not deviating; not turned from the right way. 

in his track my wary feet have slept; 

His undedined ways prerisely kept. Sandyt, Paraphr, 

UNUE'DICATF.n. aif/. • 

I. Not consecrated; not devoted. 


3. Not inscribed to a natron. 

I should let this bonk come forth undedicaled, were it not 
that I lonk up« Ais dedication as a duty. JBoy/e. 

Uhde'eded. atij. Not signalized by action. 

Uy sword, wiA an unbatter’d edge, 

I Aeatb again undeeded. Shaktpeare, MmAeth, 

UtintFA'cED. adj. Not deprived its form; not 


j^sfigured. 

Those arms, which for nine centuries had brav’d 
The wraA of time on antick stone engiav’d: 

Mow tom by mortars, stand yet undtfnPd, 

On nobler trophies by Ay valour rais'd. OrmnmUe. 

Undefe'asible. adi. Not defeasible; not to be va¬ 
cated or annulled. 

Undefe'ndEd.# adj. WitUnut defence; easy to be 
assaulted; exposed to assault 
A riA land, guardless and wedeftnded, must needs have been 
a double iucitement. Soeih. 

IIndeflo'webed.# Not vitiated. 

Hint und^owered and unblemishablestiniplicitycd Ae Gospel. 

Milton, Reiu. of Ck. < joo.r|.B. %, 

Undsfi'bd. adj. Not set at defiance; not chal¬ 


lenged. 

Fmse traitor, Aon broken hast 
The law t^amis, to strike foe undefied / 

Bcu thou Ay treason’s ftiiit, I hope, Aalt taste 
Right sour, and feel Ae law, Ae vniiA Aon bast 


Tarifa 


defius’d. 

Speneer, 


Changed a blunt cane for a steel-pointed dart. 

And meeting Oamyn next, 

Whoasrnnting time for treason to ^vide, 
l^'boiely threw it at him tmdrf^d. ^ _ Ihyien. 

Umdefi'led. adj. Not ponuted; not vitiated; not 

coFropUd. 

Virtue wcureth Ae crown for ever, having gotten Ae vic- 
toiy, ririvihg lor nndtflteH rewards. Wild. iv. 3. 

Whoita-biri is uMk^d and chaste pronounc’d. MdUm, P.L. 

Her AreAutian stream remains unaoU’d, 

T Tnmiv ’d w^foKWO and unit’d, ( 

Ber wit ww oxMm than man, her innocence a chi^ Drt/den. 
llNOEFi^HiWti- Not to be maxited out, or cir¬ 
cumscribed by ^ (|efixutian. 


Hiat which is indefinite, Aoug^ it hoA .bounds, os not beiug 
infinite, yet Aose bounds to us are tmd^nablei &reu>. 

Why simple ideas are undefinaUe is, Aat Ae several terms 
of a definition, signifyii^ sevawl ideas, Aey can all^ im no 
means, represent an idea, which has no composition nt aU. 

'* Locke. 

Uwdxfi'ked. adj. Not*drcuinicribed, or explained 
by a definition. 

There is no such yruy to defence to absurd doctrioes, 
as to guard them round with legions of obscure, doubtfiil, 
undefined words. Leolr. 

UKOEFo'RMEn. odj. Not deformed; not disfigured. 

The sight of so many gallant fellows, wiA all Ae pomp and 
glare of war, yet undefirmed by battles, may posilUy invite- 
your curiutity. Pe^. 

UNUEu'ftEBATKB. odj, Ndt carefully considered. 

The prince’s «fidr/( 2 cm<cd throwing himsrif into Aat engi^c- 
ment, transported him wiA passion. Clwreudoi.^ 

Ukdeli'ghted. adj. Not pleased; not touched with 
pleasure. * 

The fiend 

Saw nndeligidrd alldc%ht; all kud 

Of living creatures, new to siglit. MUlon, P, L. 

Undeli'ghtfui.. adj. Not giving pleasure. 

He could not tiiiiik ofinvoiving fauns^jn Aesame uude- 
Rgfitful condition of liic. CBirendon. 

Undemo'’li8 HED. adj. Not razed; not thrown 
down. 

She undemJuh'd stood, and ev’n till now 
Perhaps had stood. PUSps. 

They stood by, and sufiered Dunkirk to lie undemoUiked. 

Siei/l. 

Unoemo‘'nstrabix. adj. Not capable of fuller evi¬ 
dence. 

Out of the precepts of the law of nature, as of certain, 
common, and undemmutrable principles, man’s reason doth 
necessarily proceed unto certain mure [^icular determina¬ 
tions: which particular determinations being found out ac¬ 
cording unto Ae reason of man, they have Ae names of human 
laws. Hotter. 

Uxdemi'asle. adj. Such as cannot lie gainsaid. 

That age which my grey hairs moke seem more than it is, 
haA not AminiAcd in me the power to protect an undeniabte 
verity. Sidney. 

He supposed the principles, upon which he grounded bis 
'arguments, to have been «ndenia£/e. White. 

Of Aose of Ac second class, we have a plain and nndenuMe 
certainly. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

Unbeni'ably. adv. So plainly, as to admit no con¬ 
tradiction. , 

It is undeuiably founded in Ae express affirmations of Holy 
Writ. Hammond. 

'*'This account was diiforently related by Ae antients; that is, 
undemaldif rejected by the modems. Brounu 

I gmnt that nature all poets ought to study: but then Ais 
also undeidaUif follow^ that those things which deligiit all ages, 
must have been an imitation of nature. Hryden. 

UNDEi!£'’NDmo.#' Independent. 

Th^—claim an absolute and iaidiy» nding jurisdiction. 

MiUon, Obt. on the Art, 0/Peace, 

Undeflo'bed. adj. Not lamented. 

Rise, wretched widow! rise; nor undeploPd ) ^ 

Permit my ghost to.pass Ae Stygian ford; S 

But rise, prepar’d to mourn Ay perish’d lord. ) Bryden. 

Unoepba'veo. adj. Not corrupted, id 

Knowledge dwelt in our undepramd natures, as light m Ae 

> sun, it is now hidden in ns likexparks in a flint. Ghnutille. 

UNnEFRi'vED. adj. Not divested by authori^; not 
stripped of any possession. 

. He, undepridd, his benefice forsook. Dryden. 

U'NOEB. preposition. Imdar, Gothlek; unb^ S«cg - 
onder, Dutch.] 
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t. In a itote of wbjeetum to. 

Wlwn good Saturn, baniih'd from above. 

Was driven to hell, the world was iMdrr Jon. ^ Drjfdm. 

Every man it put under a necew^y, by Ut conidtutim, at 
an intelligent being, t^be detennmed by hit own judgement, 
what if best for him t«rto; eltehe would be under the deter¬ 
mination of tome other than bhlkelf, which it want of liberty. 

Locke. 

2 . In tbe state 


of pnpillam 
To those tne 


;e to. 

at live 


Under thy care, good rules and patterns rive. _ Denham. 

The princes respected Helim, and made inch iuipwvements 
wader him, that they were instructed ip learning. Guardian. 

3. Beneath; so as to be covered, or hidden; not over; 
not alKJvc. 

Fruit put in bottles, and the bottles let down into wells 
under water, will keen lolig. Bacon, Kdt. Hist. 

The doctor had before him the barbarous usage of his 
bnctliren, clapp’d on shipboard miler hatches. FeU. 

If it stood always under this form, it would have been under 
fire, if it bad not lieen under water. Burnet. 

Thy bees lodge under covert of the wind. Dtyden. 

Many a good poctick vein is buried under a trade, and never 
produces any thing for want of improvement. Loeke. 

4. Below in place; not above. This is the sense of 
under sail tliat is, having the sails spread alt^. 

As they went under sail by him, they held up their hands 
and made tlieir prayers. Sidney, 

By that fire that mim’d the Carthage queen, 

When the false Trman under sail was seen, Shakspeare. 

, Misscitoc hath been found to put forth under the boughs, 
and not only above the boughs; so it cannot be any thing that 
fallcth upon the bough. Bacon, ^lat. Hist, 

Be gather’d now, ye waters, ttndcr heaven. Milton, P.L, 

5. Ill n less degree than. 

Medicines take eiTcrt sometimes wnrfcr, and sometimes above, 
the natural proportion of dieir virtue. Hooker. 

If you write in your strcngtli, you stand revealed at first; 
and should you write under it, you cannot avoid some peculiar 
graces. Dryden, Deo, to Juv. 

6 . For less than. 

W'e are thrifty enough not to part with any thing serviceable 
to our bodies, under a good consideration; but make little 
account what is most beneficial to our souls. Bay. 

7. Less than; below. 

Man, once fallen, was notlung but a total pollution, and 
not to be reformed by anv thing under a new creation. Soidh. 

These men of forehead love to insure a cause, and seldom 
talk under certainty and demonstration. Collier on Confidence. 

There arc several hundred parishes in England umfrr twenty 
pounds a year, and many under ten. Stvifl. 

8. the show of. 

’Hiat which spiles me more than all the wants, * 

He does it under name of perfect love. Shakspeare. 

’Tis hard to bind any sylloglllMn so close upon the mind, as 
noMo be evaded under some plausible dutinction. Baker. 

9. With less thaik 

Several young men could never leave the pulpit under halt 
a-do^ conceits. Swift. 

10. lu the state of liifmority to; noting rank or or¬ 
der of precedence. 

It was too great an honour for any maa undln- a duke. 

' Addison. 

11. In a state ofbeing loaded with. ik 

He shall but bear them, as the ass bears gold. 

To groan and sweat under the business. Shakspeare. 

He holds the jicople 

Of no more soul nor fitness for the world. 

Than camels in their war ; who have their provender , 

Only for bearing burthens, imd sore blows 

Fomunking under them. Shakspeare, CorU. 

12. In a state of oppression by, tur subgection to. 

After all, they have not been able lo pve any condderable 

oomfortto the mind, under any at tiw great pressures of this 
life, ' TUtotmia. 
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At any mto we dsrirt tOilm rid of Ac present evS, which 
we ore 1^ to think nothing ehscDt can .equsl; because, smdrr 
the present pain, wa find not ourselves capable of any, the 
least degree of iuupineit. Locke. 

Women and children^ did not shew tite least signs of com¬ 
plaint, under Ae extreouty torture. Collier. 

Illustrious parent! now some token give, ^ * 

That I may Clymene's proud boast briieve, > 

Nor longer under &lse rqiroadies grieve. ) Addison. 

13. In a state in which one is seized or overborn. 

The i»ince'Bnd princess must be under no less amaaement. 

Pope. 

14. In a state of being liable to, or limited by. 

That which we move for our better instruction’s sake, 
turnetb unto choler in them; thqr answer fuiningly. Yet in 
this their mood, they cast forth somewhat, wherewith, under 
pain of greater displeasure, we must rest contented. Hooker. 

The greatest {lari of mankind is stow of apprehension ; and 
Aerefore, in many cases, undhr a necessity ot seting wiA oAer 
men’s eyes. i&uM. 

A generation sprung up amomt us, Aat flattered princes 
Aat they have a divine right to absolute power, let the laws 
and conditions under which they enter upon their nuAority, be 
what they will. Locke. 

It is not strange to find a country half unpeopled, where so 
great a proportion of boA sexes is tied under such vows of 
chastity. AdtRson on lUd^. 

'ihingg of another world are under Ae disadvantage of being 
distant, and therefore operate but fidntly. AUerbury. 

15. In a state of depression, or dejection bj^ in a state 
of inferiority. 

There is none but he. 

Whose being I do fear, and under him, 

My genius is rebuk’d, as Antony’s was by Csssar. Shakspeare. 

16. In the state of bearing, or being known by. 

This faction, under Ae name of Puritan, became veiy tur¬ 
bulent, during the reign of Elisabeth. * Surjft. 

The raising of silver emu has been only by coining it wiA 
less silver in it, under Ae same denomination. Locke. 

17. InthesAteof. 

If they can succeed wiAout blootl, os under Ae present 
disposition of things, it is very postible they may, it is to be 
hoped they will be satisfied. Sun/t, 

18. Not having r^ched or arrived 1;}; noting time. 

Three sons he ^ing left under age ; 

By means whereof their uncle Vort^rn 
Usurp’d Ac throne during their pupillage. 

19. Represented by. 

Morpheus is represenCed by Ac untient statnaries under the 
' figure of a boy asleep, wiA a bundle of poppy in his hand. 

Addison. 

20. In a state of protection. 

Under favour, there are other materials for a coimnon- 
wciilth, besides stark tore and kindness. jollier. 

21. With respect to; referred to. 

Mr. ifekc umy be mentioned under the double capacity of 
a poet and a divmc. Felton on the Gassseks. . 

Under this head may come in tbe several contests and wars 
betwixt popes and Ac secular princes. Leslie, 

22. Attested by. 

Cato major, who hod with great reputation borne alt Ae 
greaj offices of Ac commonwiwA, has left us an evidenoe, 
under his own hand, bow much he was versed in countrjr 
afluirs. ImcIk on EdueaHoH. 

23. Subjected to; bdng the subject of. 

To describe Ae revolutions of nature, will require a steady 
eye; especially so to connect the parts, and present them all 
uttder one view. Burnet, Theory. 

Memory is Ae storehouse of our ideas. Fo| Ae narrow 
mind of man, not being capable of having many ideas under 
view 14 onoe, it was necessary to have a repository to Jay them 
up. . Locke. 

The Alng under proof is oot capable p_f demonstration, and 

must be submitted to tbe trial of probabilities. L^ke. 

Dhtioct conceptions, that answer their vernm mson ctions, 
serve t* tloar any tlting in Ae sulyect under eonsiaanition. 

JuOCi^a 


Spenser. 
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' 1 niher tuoiicct mv own jbdgement, than believe a fault to 
be HI that poem, which lay no long wider Virgil'a correction, 
and had hii l»t hand put to it. AdiKion. 

24. In the nextjtagu of subordinatitm. 

Thi» ia the only Mife-cuard, vnder the spirit of God, that 
dictatigi these sacred writings, that can be relied bn^ Locke. 
35. In a state of relation that claims protection. « 
26. It is generally opposed to above, or over. 

U'noer.’*' adj, Inicriour; subject; suliordinate. IDr. 
Johnson, under the adverb,' had placed the following 
example from Shakspenre, with an admission that 
under has a signification resembling that of an ad- 
juctive, thou^ perhaps it should rather be con¬ 
sidered as united to the subsequent word. Yet 
under was certainly used as an adjective. 

As well as gods, [us] men of the uiider globe. 

* Chapnan, II, 19. 

T will fight 

Against my canker'd countiy with the spleen 
Of idl the wider fiends. Shnktjieare, Coriot. 

Loud Faine'calU ye, 

Pitch’d on the topless Apennine, and blows 
To all the wider world. Beaum, and FI, Bimdiica. 

U'ndeh.'I* adv. 

1. In a state of subjection, or inferiority. 

Ye purpose to keep under the children of Judah fur bond- 
men and bond-women. 3 Chron. xxviii. 10. 

2. Below'*} not above. 

3. Less: opposed to over or more. 

He kept the main stock without altcretion, under or over. 

Addittm, Sped , 

4. It is much used iii composition, in several senses, 
which the following examples will explain. 

llNnEHA'crioN. n. s, Subordinate action; action not 
essential to the main story. 

The least episodes, or mderacliom, interwoven in it, arc 
pa^ necessary, or convenient to carry on the main design. 

JJrpdeH. 

Un'DKRaV.knt. 4> n. s. An ngent snbordinatc to the 
principal agent. 

Their dcvotionrucrvcd nil along but ns an instrument to their 
avarice, as a factor or under-agent to their extortion. 

tSoutk, Serm. ii. lyy. 

To Undebbea'r, v.a. [under and bear.^ 

1. Tosuppim; to endure. 

What reverence he did throw away on slaves? 

Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles. 

And patient underhearing of hU fortune. Stiakipearc. 

2. To line; to guard. Out of use. 

The dutchess of Milan’s gown; not like your cloth of gold, 
set with pearls, down-sleeves, sidc-sleeves, and skirts round, 
umkrbornc with a bluish tinsel. SiakipeartftATuch Ado. 

' ITnderbea'rer. n.s. [under and bearer .2 In funerals, 
those that sustain tlie weight of the body, distinct 
fiom thoso who are bearers of ceremony, and only 
hold up the pail. 

To Underbi'd. V. a. [wider and bid .2 To offer for 
any thing less tbdn it U worth. * 

• To UNDERBo'v.^k r. a. To buy at less than it is worth. 

Ye underbill/ us. Beaum. and Ft. Fa/entiaian. 

UndbrciA!'rk. n. s. [under and clerb.} A clerk sub¬ 
ordinate, to the principal clerk. 

^Coleby, one of his undeMwearers, was tried for robbing the 
treasury, where be was an undenderk. Swift. 

U'NJrtRCRd^.’lk n.s. A vault under the choir or 
'Cancel df a cathedral.or other church; as that of 
St. Ihial’i^ London, and at Christ-Church, Canter¬ 
bury: a|b9, any s^ret walk or vault under ground; 
a grot, aosweriiig to the Latin cryjotoportieus. 
r BuUokar. 
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III tiie undercrojt of our Ladie’s Chapei is aa auncient monu¬ 
ment. Wetter,.Futur., Mon, 

To Underdo', v. n. [under and do.j 

1. To act below ODc’4 abilities. 

You overact, when you should utlferdo ; 

A little call yourself ngaiodipid think. B. Jonton. 

2 . To do less than is r^iisite. 

Nature much oftencr overdoes than underdoet: You shall 
find twenty eggs with two yolks, for one that hath none. Grew. 

Underfa'ci'ion. ti. s. [under and faction.^ Sub- 
ordinfite iiiction; subdivision of a ihetion. 

Christianity loses by contests of underfacliont. 

Dec. of Chr. Pietp. 

Underfe'llow. n.s. [under and feltoau^ A mean 
man; W sorry wretch. 

They carried him to a house of a principal ofiiber, who with 
110 more civility, though with much luore business than those 
underfellom had shewed, in captious manner put interrogatories 
unto him. 'Sidntt/. 

Underfi'u.in(5. «. s, [under and JilL 2 Lower part of 
an edifice. 

To f'ounil our habitation firmly, first examine the bed of 
earth upon which we will build, and then the undei^iHg,, 
or substructions, as the nntients called it. 

Wollon on ArcUtccture. 
To Undeufo'no. V. a, [under and }3in5an, Saxon.] 
To Like in hand. Obsolete. 

And thou, Mciialcus, that hy trciiclicry 
Didst under/oug iiiy lass to wexe so light, 

Shouldst well be known for such thy villainy. 

Spenser, Sbep. Cat. .Tunc. 

U'NDEBFOOT.'lk adv. Bene-itb. 

VndrifiHit the violet. 

Crocus, and hyncinth, with rich inlay 

Broider'd the ground. ' Mi/ton, I,, 

U'nds:i!foot.* adj. Low'; b.-tse; abject; down¬ 
trodden. 

A sluggl'h and underfoot jdiilo.sophy. Altlhm, Tetrarhurdou, 
The most underfoot and dowa-trodden vassals of perdition. 

Mitton, of Ref . in England. 
To Undf.iifii'rnisii. XKa. [under mul furnish.^ To 
supply with less than enough. 

Can wc siip|aisc God would wuderfumisk man for the state 
he designed him, and not aiiurd him a soul large enough to 
pursue his happiness ? Cottier on A'iuduess. 

'To Underoi'rd. v.a. [wukr ami gird,'] To bind 
below; to round the bottom. 

When they had taken it up, they used helps, undergirding 
the ship, .jets, xxvii. 17. 

To UNDEROo'.'f” V . a. [uubep^an, Saxon.] 
j. To suffer; to sustain; to endure evil. 

With mind averse, he ratiKr underwent 
His people’s will, than gave his own consent. liiydtn. 

2. To support; to hazard. Not in use. 

I have mov’d certain Romans, 

To undergo with me, an enterprixe 

Of honutimblc, dan^lruus consequenae. Slddesprare. 

Such they were, who might presume t’ have done 
Much for the king and honour of the stole. 

Having the chiefest actions undergone. JJaniel, rie. War. 

3. To sustain; to be tiie bearer of; to possess. Not 
in use. * 

Thdr virtues elw be they ni pure as grace; 

As infinite as ratm undergo/ 

» Shall, in the general censure, tidte corruption 
From that porticulor fault. Sludapeare, Hamlet. 

4. To sustain; to endure without fainting. 

It rais’d in me ^ 

An undergoing stomach, to bw up 

^^iust ^at should ensue. , , ^ Sksdespeart, Tenyoest. 

5. To pass through. 

I harried on my enquiries to try vdiether this riring world, 
vrfaca finished, would continue always the same; or what 
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dmaget it would succesrirely undergo, by the continued action 
of the same causes. ^ Burnet, Theory. 

Bread put into the stomach of a dying man, will undergo the 
alteration that is merely tlie effect of heat. Arbuthuol. 

6 . To be subject to. 

Claudio undergoet my*challenra, and either I must shortly 
hear from him, or I will siibscrilwhim a coward. Shaktpeare. 

Unoehgha'duatk.* «. s. One who has not taken a 
degree at our universities. 

In all dividends and distributions of the revenues of the 
collt^e, all fellows of the same degree shall have eoiial divi> 
dends; that is to say, all undctgradualet-alike; all badielors of • 
arts alike, See. J)enn Fridraut, Life, &c, p. aij. 

UNnKBGRo'uND. w. s. [u7itier and ground.'} Sub- 
torraueons space. , 

Tlicv have promised to shew yonr highness 

.. A spirit I'iiisM from depth of uttaerground. Shahtpeare. 

AVnsh’d by streams 

Frou) undcigroiiiid, tiic liquid ore he drains 

Into fit molds pa'pared. Milton, P. L. 

L''NDEiM5tiow rii. n. X. {under and growth.} That 
which grows under tiie tali wood. 

8 o thick entwin’d. 

As one ronrinii’d hnik<‘, the undergrowth 

Uf shrubs, >md imigling bushes, hud perplex’d 

All p.itli of man, or iKsast, that pass’d that way. Milton, P. L. 

TJnof.riia'sd. adn. {under and hand.} 

1. By means not apparent; secretly. 

These multiplied petitions of worldly things in prayer, have, 
lu’sides their diri-ct use, a serviee, whereby the eliiireh under.’ 
hand, throie^li a kind ofiticavenly fraud, takctli therewith the 
souls of men, as with ecriaiii baits. Hooker. 

2. (/landcsiiiiely; witli fraudulent secrecy. 

She undt rhaml dealt witli the priiieipal men of that country, 
that they should persuade the king to make I’langus bis asso¬ 
ciate. Sidney. 

They, by their precedents of wit, 

T’ unt-fast, oiit-liiiter, and oiit-sit, 
f^in order matters underhand. 

To put all liusiucss to a stui.d. lludibrns. 

It looks as if I had desired him vndethaud to write so ill 
against me; but 1 have not bribed him to do me this service. 

Jlrydcn. 

Such mean I'cvcngc, committed underhand. 

Has mill’ll many an acre of good land. Dryden. 

Wood is still working underhand to force his halfiHmcc upon 
us. Su'ifl. 

Til hasten to uiy llomun soldiers. 

Inflame the mutiny, and underhand 

Blow up their discontents. Addiron, CtUo, 

Underha'ni). adj. Secret; clntidestine; sly. 

I had notice of my brother’s purpose, and have, by under, 
hand means, laboured to dissuade him. Shahtpeare, 

I should take it ns a very great favour from some of my 
underhand detractors, if they would break all measures with 
me. ‘ Addiion. 

Underi'ved. adJ. [from derived.} Not borrowed. 

The ideas it is busied almut should be, sometimes at least, 
'those fftorc cuageniat ones, which it had in itself, underived 
from the body. Locke. 

UNDERKEE'pER.^f «. s. Any subordinate keeper. 

They printed looo conies of the Harleian catali^ue; — and 
ore buUiung apartments for the underkeepere. 

Gray, Lett, to Mr. Pa^ravc. 

Ukderla'bourer. n. s. {under and labourer.^ A 

subordinate workman. 

About the carriage of one stone for Amasiii, the distonce of 
twenty days’ journey, for three years were employed two thou¬ 
sand chosen men, governors, besides many underlabourerii. 

Ulilkim, Maihem. Magici. 

To Ukdeula'y.^ V . a . {under and toy; Sax. unbep- 
lec;an.] To stcengthen by something laid under. 
Underle'af. b. t. {under and leo/l} A species of 
apple. 
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The undetietf, whose cyder is best at two years, is a 
plentiful bearer. Mortimer, Hutbanihy. 

To Undeble''t.* V. a. To let below the value. 

Allmyraims were amfcr/c/. . SmoHeil. 

To UNDEiiLr'NE. w. a. {mder and line.} 

1. To niirk with lines below the words. 

2. To influence secretly. 

By nicer chance in appearance, though underlined with a 
providence, they hail a fuU sight of the infanta. Wotton. 

U'mdeulimg. ». X. [from wider,} An inferiour agent; 
a sorry, mean fellow. 

The great men, by ambition never satisfied, grew factious; 
and the underlingt, glad iinleeil to be nnderhuge to them tfa^ 
hated least, to preserve them Iroiii such tli^ hated most. 

Sidney. 

Hereby the heads of the 8epts ore made stronger, whom it 
should be a most special policy to weaken, and to set up and 
stren^lien difers of their underlings against them. Spenser. 

The fault is not in our stars. 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. Shahtpeare. 

O’er all his brethren he shall reign ns king, 

Yet cve ry one shall make him underling. Millon, Vac. £jr. 

They may print this letter, if the urulerlmgs at the post- 
office take a copy of it. Pope and Su^t. 

U'NUF.itMAKTER.# u . s . A mabtcr subordinutc to the 
principtd master. 

For the instruction of the scholars, a schoolmaster, and an 
wtdcrmasler, or usher. Lowih, Life of Wykeham, ^ 6. 

U'noeumeal.* w. S’, [unbepn, Sux. nnd meal. See 
Undern.] A repast after dinner. Coles follows 
our ancient lexicography in cnlling nndermeals 
simply, but improperly, ajlernoonx. 

I nm fiirnisk’d, for cather’iic pears, for one undermeal. 

li. Jouson, Barth. Fmr. 

7 b Undebmi'ne. v.a. {under ani[ mine.} 

1. To dig cavities under any thing, so that it may fall, 

or be blown up; to sap. * 

lliough the foundation on a rock were laid. 

The church was undermin’d and then betray’d. Denham. 

An injudicious endeavour to exult Virgil, is mitcli the same, 
as if one should think to raise the stipcrstruetiirr by uitdermimug 
the foundation. Pojie, Pref. to the Iliad. 

2. To excavate under. 

A vast ruck uttdermined from one end to the other, end a 
highway ruiiuing through it, ns long and as broad ns the mail. 

Addison on Italy. 

3. To injure by clandestine means. 

Making the king’s sword strike whom they Iiatcd, the king’s 
purse rew.ird whom they loved; and, which is worst of all, 
making the royal countenance serve to undermine the royal 

sovereignty. Sidney. 

I'hpv, knowing Eleanor’s aspiriiig humour. 

Have I'lir’d me to midermine tlm dutchcsS. Shakspeare. 

Whate’er may tempt, whute*fcr seduce. 

Allure or terrify, or undermine. .Iftfton, P. II.^ 

The undermining smile becomes linhitual; and the drift of 
his plausible conversation, is only to flatter one, that he may 
betray another. Dryden. 

He should be warned who are like to undermine him, and 
who to serve him. Locke on Kdueadon, 

UNDEiiMi'NEK.'f* «.s. [from undermiHc.} 

1. He that saps; he that digs away the supports. 

Underminers arc never seen till they have wrought their 
purpose. Hales, Hem, p. 14. 

2. A clandestine enemy. ♦ 

The enemies and underminers thereof arc Romish Cntbolic!i. 

Bacon. 

When I perceiv’d all set on enmity. 

As on my enemies, where-ever chanc’d, 

I us’d hosidlity, and took their spoil, 

Ttnsay my underminers in their coin, Aiulon, S, .1. 

110! most experienced disturbers and underminers of govern- 
ncM, have tdways laid their first train in contempt, endea- 
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We find wisdom wi^drawing the will from the quBKeli of 
tlieMMisnteRdMg,and more esteeming of peace than ofj^nion. 

By uaderHanding, 1 Ihean that faculty whereby we are ena¬ 
bled to apprehend the objects of knowledge, generals as well 
as narticulars; absent things as well us present, and to mdge 
of tneir troth or &lsebood, good or evil. 

God is to the vnderttnndmg of man, as the light of the siin 
is to oiir eyes, its first and most glorious object l^Uottoa. 

Tlie tmdenlandingt of a senate are often enslaved three 
or four leaders. Sud/l, 

2. Skill; knowledge; exactcomjh'ehension. 

Right underitanding consists in the;perception of the visible 
or probable agreement or disagreement of ideas. hocke. 

very mean people havg^ised tbnr minds to a great sense 
and mdentarMing of religion. Locke. 

3. Intelligence; terms of communication. 

He hoped the loyalty of his subjects would concur with him 
in the preserving of a good undentanumg between him and his 
people. Ctarendov. 

We have got into some understanding with the enemy, by 
means of Don Diego, ^■r Arhulhnot. 

Understa'ndino. adj. Knowing; skilful. 

The present physician is a veiy understanding man, and well 
read. ^ Addison on lUsly. 

UNDEKSTA'NniNGLY.'f’ adv. [from under.<!tatuf ,2 

1. With knowledge'; with skill. 

Your grace sliall find him— 

—Courtly, and scholarlikc, uuderstandingh/ read 
In die necessities of the life of man. 

Beau island FI, Wotnan Hales. 
Sundays may be undersUsnsUngly spent in theology. 

JHiUon on Education, 

2. Intelligibly. 

He tow ten drams of opinm in three days, and yet spake 
underslandingly ! Burton, Anat, ssf Mel, p. 75. 

Unuerstoo'd. pret. and part passive of undersland. 
UNOEHSTnA'ppER. «. s. [under and strap."} A petty 
fellow; nn inferioiir agent 
Every undrrttssapper perk’d up, and expected a regiment, or 
his son must be a major. Smft. 

UNDEBT.\'KAnLE.# odj. That mav be undertaken. 

I have not in any place found any such labour or difficulty, 
but that it was uiidertsskabk by a man of very mean, that is, of 
my abilities. CkUlinguwt/i, Bel. of Prat. DcBc. 

TbUNDERTA'KE. ». a. undertook: participle 
passive underiaken. [widrrfangenf German.] '* 

1. To attempt; to engage in. 

s 'The task he uudertsskes 

Is numbering sands, and drinking oceans dry. Shakspeare. 
The charity of bis mother, who undcrtmdc the mar' .gc of his 
~ fiimily, became a seasonable assistant and expedient in this 
angle state. _ Fell. 

Hence our gen’rons emulation came; 

We uudertwAsi and we perform’d the same. Roscommon. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rucks more hard. 

The English undertake th’ uneqiud war. Hryden, 

Of dangers undertaken, fiuue achiev’d. 

They talk by turns. Hryden. 

2. To assume a character. Not in use. 

His name and credit shall you undertake, * ' 

And in my house you shall be friendly lodg’d. Shakspeare, 

3. To engage with; to attack. 

It is not fit your lontship should undertake evciy companion, 

' that you give offence to. Shakspeare, CymbeUne. 

You'll undsTlakc her ho more ? Shakspeare. 

4. To have the charge of. ■ 

To the waterside 1 must condfirt your grace. 

Then give iny charge up to Sir Nfidiolas Vanx, 

Who mdssrfakes you to yout^d. Shttkspeare, Hen. VlIT, 

To Undeeta'ke. p. «. 

1. To oasume any business or provtpee. 

O Lords I'amo^ipreiMed, Hssdtrlakv'^ me. tso. xxxviii. ,14. 

I und^took. alone to wing the abyss. . MUton, P. L. 


2. To venture; to hazard. 

It is the cowish terror of his spirit, 

That dare not undertake. Shakspeare. JT. Lear, 

3. To promise; to stand bound to some condition. 

If the curious search the hills after rains, I dare undertake 
they will not lose their labour. Woodward, Nat. Hist. 

Undekta'ken. part, passive of undertake. 

Umderta'ker. h. s. [from undertake.} 

1. One engages in projects and afitrs. 

Antrim was naturally a great undcrlsAer, " Clarendon, 

Umlertakers in Koi.ie purchase tlie digging#f fields, and ar¬ 
rive lit great estates by it. Addisost. 

This serves to free the enquiry from the perplexities that 
some undertakers have enciinihcrid it with. Woostward. 

Oblige thy fav’ritc undertakers ^ 

To throw me in but twenty acres. Prior. 

2. One wl|p engages to bud^ for another at a certain 
price. 

Should they build as fast as write, 

’Twould ruin undertakers quite. Swifl, Misoell, 

3. One who inanages funerals. 

While rival ussdertakers hover round, 

And with liis spade the sexton murks the ground. I'oufig. 

Undeuta'kinu. «. s. [froaSundertake.} Attempt; 
enterprize; engagement. 

Mighty men they are railed; which sheweth a strength sur¬ 
passing others: and men of renown, that is, of great unis-r- 
tsddng and adventurous actions. Baiegh, Hist, of the World. 

If this seem too great an smderlaking for the humour of our 
iqtc, then such a sum of money ought to lie ready for taking 
o/f all such pieces of rloth us shall be brought in. TensjtU-. 

Undeute'nant. it. s. [under and tenant.} A secon¬ 
dary tenant; one who liolds from him that holds 
from the owner. 

Settle aad secure the undertenants ; to the end there maybe 
a repose and establishment of every subject’s estate, lord and 
tenant. ‘ Itnvics, Hist, of Ireland. 

U'ndektime.* n. s. Undern-tide; uftcr dinner; in 
ihc evening. Sch'Undkrn. 

lie coming home at nsidertimr, there found , 

Tlie fayrest creature that he ever saw. 

Sitting beside his mother 011 the ground. 

Spenser, F, Q. iii. vii, ij. 

Unuertoo'k. preterite of utulertake. 

Unbeuvalua'tion. «. s. [under and value.} Rate 
not equal to the worth. 

There is often failing by an undcrvaluatiim s for in di''<!rs 
children their ingenerate powers are of slow disclosure. 

* Wot ton. 

To Underva'lue. p. a. [umlersaA value.} 

1. To rate low; to esteem lightly; to treat os bf little 
wortli. 

Her name is Portia, nothing mudervalu'd 
To Cato’s daughter. Shakspeare, Merck, of Vrn. 

My chief delight lay in discharging the ilutics of my station; 
so that in comparison of it, I smdervatu'd all ensigns of au¬ 
thority. Atierhury. 

2. To depress; to make low in oatimation; to despise. 

I write not Uiis with the least intention to undervalue the 
other parts of poetry. Ihydeu. 

Til a kingdom grown glorious by the reputation of a sove¬ 
reign, multitudes 1 ssen and undervaltse it. Addissni. 

Schooling Luther m\.undervaiuing term, would make one 
think that Erasmus had a mean opinion of him. Atlerbury. 

UNDKnvA'i,ufe. >1. s. [from Ae verb.] Low rate; 
vile ^ice. 

The unskilftilness, carelessness, or knavery of the traders, 
added much to the undervalue and discredit of these commo¬ 
dities abroad. ■ Tetnj^, 

Underva'lubr. n. s. [frbm undervalue.} . One who 

estemns lightly. 

An tpidervaluer of money was Sir Jlenry Wottmi. WeBon. 

Uedjebwe'nt. preterite of undergo. 
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U'nderwooo. «. s. {under »d teood.} Hie low 
trees that grow amoeig the ijmba*. 

When you fcU imderwood, low hawi and sloei. Mortimer, 

U'mfBawoidL [under exA mirk Subordinate 
butiness t’petty alfiurs. 

Thate that eneftroper for war, fill up the laborioui part of 
life, and carry on. the underwork of the nation. Addiitm. 

To tt.' a. pret. and part. pass, under- 

'e^ked^'tt mid^ought. 

1. To destr^ by clandestine measures. 

Xhou from loving England art to for, 

' fbtt thou hast underwroogkl its lawful king. 

To cut jpff the sequence of pptterity. , SkaJupeare. 

2 . To labour or polish less than enough. 

4 Apellc> said of Frotoger^ that be knew nolwhen to give 
Oter. A work may be ovlhvrought at well at Vnderterougkl. 

« Drt/den. 

3. To work at a price below the common. 

UsDBnwo'uKMAN. «. i. [under and worinww.] An 
iiifcriour or subordinate luliourer. 

Nor would they hire underworkmen to employ their parts 
and learning to ditami tWr mother of all. Ledie. 

Undcrmirkmeu are expert enough at making a tingle wheel 
in a clock, but arc utterly fenorant how to adjust the teveral 
parti. ^ Swift. 

To UNDEnwBi'TE.'^ V. a. [under and write ; Sax. 

unbepppicau.] To write under something else. 

He begun first with his pipe, and then with bit voice, thus 
to chalfenge Dorus, and was by liiui answered iu the under- 
wrillen tort. Sidney. 

What addition and change I l^ve made, I have here under¬ 
written. Smderton. 

UKDERWurTER. M. i. [from uuderwrite-l An insurer; 
so called from writing his name under the con> 
ditions. 

Undescri'bed. adj. Not described. 

^hey urge, thtf God left nothing in his word undetcribed, 
whether it concerned the worship of God, or outward polity. 

Hooker. 

This is such a singular practice, that I .had rather leave it 
undcecribrd, than give it its proper character. Col/ier on J-’ride. 

UNDESCRi'EO.’f* adJ. Not seen; unseen; undis* 
covered. 

Who can tell at what undefcHed fields of knowledge even 
man may at length arrive ? tVoUaeton, $ iiL 9. 

Vnoebe'rved. adj. 

I. Not merited; not obtained by merit 

This victory, obtained with greet, and trucly not undeterved, 
honour to the two princes, the whole estates, with one consent, 
gave the crown to Musidorai. Sidney, 

a. Not incurred by fault 

The same virtue which gave him a disregard of fiime, made 
him impatient of an undeterved reproatb. ^ddieon. 

Umdkbe'rvedly. ado. [from undeterved.^ Without 
defsert, whether of good or ill. 

Onr dwre is to yiclcTthem a just reason, even of the least 
things, wherein vmdetervedly they have but os much as dreamed 
t^ we do amiss. Hooker. 

He which speidccth no more than edifieth, is mdeterved/y 
rem^ended for much. ipeakhiA Hooker. 

These oft as v o det erwdty inmnil 
His outward freedom. MUiou.P.L. 

Sefenee disdnguiihet, a malt of honour from ppa of, those 

. ^UetUA brutes, whom lovfsteiwMtfy we call heroes, Drydem. 

UmiESE'RVEDNESS.# n. t.; £from uRtfefmvd.] Want 
of beii^ worthy. - ’ 

If much be due to God from us on aeconnt of the gmtDMs 
of our Uoiing, him npeh ausre ia due, when we eonuder the 
imfeMreedneM of'it? - X. Newtwt, Serm. 

YOU V. ' 
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Unoebe^iiveb. n. Ow si no merit . 

You we how men of are sou^t idler | the undeierver 
may sleep, when the man m action is called on. Shaktpeare. 
Undesb'rvimg. adj, ^ #■ 

1. Noi having merit; nofe having anv'worfh. 

^ It exerts itself prbmiwuously towards me deserving and the 
undeterviug, if it relieves alike the idle and the indigisnt. 

Addieou. 

Shall we repine at a little mitplaeed charity, when an alt 
wiae being showers down etery.diqr bis benefits on the un¬ 
thankful and undeserving. AUerSnry. 

Who. lose a length of undeterehm days, 

Would you usurp tha 4 over’s dear-bought praise? Pope. 

2 . Not meriting any particular advantage or hurt: 

with 1^. \ ' 

I was carried to'misllle, then to hate; lastly to destroy diis 
son undetermngtj'doitruetion. Sdney. 

My febcity is in retaining the good ojdnion of honest .men, 
who think me not quite undeieniug of it. ' &pe. 

Unoese'bvikgjlt.# adv. Without meriting any Ar¬ 
ticular barm or advaiitage.'^- 
He suffered some to be uimewrvedly rich, otbav to be tm- 
detervingly poor. Milton, Tetrackordon, 

XJhdesi'ghed. adj. Not intended; not putposed. 

Great effects t>y inoondderable means are sometimes brought 
about; and those so wholly undeeigned by such as are the un^ 
mediate actors. Soidk.i^ 

Where you eouduct find, , i 

Use and convenience; will you not agree, ' 

That such effects could not be undetign'd, 

Nor could proceed, but from a knowing mind ? SSackmore. '■ < 

Undesi'gnedly.* adv. Without beir j designed. 

All these casual references seem to bav<. .'.‘vjln portions of 
traditional faistory well known in the time "omcr: and as 
thi^ arc introduced almost wideiigne^y are generally 
attended with a great semNauce of truth. * ' ’' 

UNnESi^'aMEDNESs.# n. s. Want 
freedom from design; accident/ 

The uudeiignednett of the egrceinen 1 
■ have not been produced by meditati 
contrivance. 

Ptdry, View the JErid. of the 

Undesi'gnixg. adj. < 

1. Not acting with any set pui,^ 

Could atoms, whicli, with undirec. 

Roam'd through the void, and rang’* 

In order march, and to their posts ' 

Led by no guide, but undesigidng chan Blackmore. 

2. Having no artful or fraudulent sc.- • - '^cere. 

Hclooksuponfricndship, gratitude, and se.: .' . ;Hr,at 

terms to iin{K>se upon weak, undetigning minds. "t 

Unoesi''rable. ai^. Not to be wished; not pk 
To add what wants 

In female sex, the more to draw his love. 

And render me more equal; and perhaps, 

A thing not undenrMe, some time ; - 

Superior; for inferior, who is free ? Milton, P. L.^ 

Undesi'reo. adj. Not wished; not solicited.. * 

O goddess-motiier, give me back to fate; 

Your gift was undeiidd, and came too late. Dryden} 

^ndesi'riko. ai^. Negligent; not wishing. 

The baits of gitn and money to despise 
And look on werith with uudenring eyes: 

When thou canst truly call these virtues thine. 

Be wise, and free, I7 heavens consent and mine. JDrydtn. 

UNDESFA'iBiitG.# adj. Not giving Way to despair. 
Anson, with steady undetpedring breast, 

Perils endur'd. Hyer, Fleece. 

Undestro'table. adj. Indestructible; not susceptive 
of deiftruction. I^t in use. 

Common glau, once made, so fiw resists the violence of fee 
fire^ feat most chymists think it a body more eadwtnswate than 

tolditwlC 


on Troy. 

p’set purpose; 

le 

^nstrates,tbat they 
■ %y any fraudulent 

.«/. vol. 3. P.ii. ch. 7. 
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UNDE8TRo'yED«a^. Not destroyed. 

^kS. eaiences ef thow specif ue pmerved whcJe^d •»- 
deiMgti, wbetenr dtanoai hqipeii to snjr, or aiU the in> 
^vidoah. #' Loele, 

UNOETE'BMiirABLE. adj. Impossible to be decided.. 

On either ude the fight wm fierce, end surely uHdetenmm^ 
without the death of one of the chiefs. Wmon. 

Rather an fam had no such right by divine institution, than 
that God should gjvc such a right, but yet leave it doubtfiil and 
ititdetemiinMt who nich heir is. Lodte. 

Undete'bminate. adj. ; 

1 . Notacttled; not decided; contingent. R^krly 

indetei'mmatc. 

SurelyAhe Son of God could not die by chance, nor the 
greatest diing that ever came to pan in nature, be left to an 
vnddciidtutte event. South. 

2 . Not fixed. ' ' 

.Fluid, slippery, and undetermnate it is of itself. Mure. 

Uotete'bminateness. 7 «. s. [from tmdetemunate. 

UNDETEBMHfVTio'N. 5 Wc sny more rt^ularly 
indetermimteness and indetermimtion.'] 

,x. Uncertainty; indstcisioii. 

I He is not' left barely to the undetertumaiion, iiicertainty, and 

If- unsteadiness of the operation of his taculties, without a certain, 
secret predisposition of them to what is right. Hale. 

state of not being fixed, or invincibly directed. 

The idea of a free ^nt is mdekrimnatmest to one part, 

' bdft^re he has made choice. More, Siv. Didog. 

UNBErE'BMlNED. odj. 

I. Unsettled; undecided. 

Ha has succession as uuddermined, as if he had said 

nothing Locte. 

In dituut, square or round. Milton, P. 1 .. 

iviot regulated; not defined. 

^tifincme thrt any such thing riiould be as 
"“^something called fi>rm. JIde. 


2. Not limit! 

It is diffici 
matter, mdeto 

Uni>ete'8tim%’ 
abhorrence. 

Who these indedf ^ 

Unde'viatinc^W; 

1 . Not departi 
Thenatund 


. Not detesting; not holding in 

I undeleting sec? 

Tfiosuon, L&erty, F. y. 



the usual way; regular. 
iting temperance of the animal. 

'I'*' Dr. IVarton, Eu, on Pope. 

iHiould God again, 
in, interrupt the race 
_ and punctual sun, 

world admire! Cowper, Tati, B. 6 . 

not crooked. 

iboth tua wall the upright remnant stands; 
such undeviaHhg and even force 
ie severs it nwi^. Cowper, Tadc, B. 5. 

Undeto'ted. adj. Not devoted. 

The lords Sny and Brooke, two popular men, and most un¬ 
devoted to the church; positively remsw to make any such pro* 
testndon.' Clarendon,^ 

Undevo'ut.* Not devout; wUhoul devotion. 

The Greeks being seemingly tlie most uudevod and negligent 
nt their diviae service, of any sort of people in the Clirisdah 
world. MaiMreS, Trav, p. 136. 

An mdevovt astronomer is mad. i'cung, Eigfd Th. 9. 

URDiA'pHANrona. adji Not pellucud; not transparent. 

When the materiids of glass meltdl, with calcined un, have 
composed a mass undaphtmom and White, this white enamel is 

' iM ttU's of iiii concretes, that goldsmiths emidoy in enamelling. 

' ' Bojfie on Oo/ourt. 

Unm'd.' the preterite of ittirfo. • 

Thisso iwdidB]l.Ihs 34 (»>e'bef| 9 rer- • ‘ 

I co^ atteuqit, and be endure n^ morh. « Rasoommoa. 

UN.nrd’B'sTEb.'f’ a^t . »• 'j'-' ; ■ '.i; v ^ ^ _ 

I.- Not concocted; vot «pb4ued by the stpfiiadi. ‘ 


Ainbiition, the disease of virtue, bred 
Uke turfrits'frcm an undignt^ fulness. 

Meets death in diat which is the means of 1 i&.' DenJiaaij 

The glaring sun breaks in at eveiy chink, 

Yetjplung'd in sloth we lie, and snore supine^ 

As fill’d with fumes of mdigeited wine. iSiyden. 

Meat, remaining in the stomach undignfrd, dejection' of 
aiqietite, irind coming upwards, are signs of a phlMmatick con¬ 
stitution. Arbumwt on Diet. 

2. Not propcrlv disposed; not reduced to order. 

‘ I find. 

’Tis true, within my utidgeiled mind. 

That there is something bidden in the deep 

Bosom of fate. f'ttuthnw. Put. Fid. p. ifia. 

To UNDi'oHT.-f- V. a. pret. and part. pass, mdigkt. [Dr. 
Johnson doubts whether this word have a present 
tense; as he had of to dight. But his doubt is 
needless. See To Dioiir. If indeed the first only 
of the example which is all Dr. Johnson offers, 
were adduced, then the word would appear to sig¬ 
nify the preterit alone. But Spenser, as Mr. Mason 
also has observed, furnishes various instances of 
dighl in the infinitive mood, and as the participle 
passive.] To put ofl’. « 

From her fair head her fillets she undighl. 

And Itud her stole aside. * Spenter. 

Her golden lockcs, that late tn tresses bright 
Bnibreadcd were for hind'ring of her haste. 

Now loose about her shoulders hung undig/U. 

Spenter, F. Q, iii. vi. 18. 

Each gan undigU 

Their garments wet, and wcaiy armour free. , 

Spenter, F. Q, iii. ix. 19. 

Thenceforth she straight into a bowrc him brouglit 
And caus’d him those uncomely weeds vudight. 

Spenter, F. Q. v. viii. 43. 

So also did that great Oetean knight 
For his love’s sake his lion’s skin vudight. Spenter, F. Q. vii. 1. 

Undimi'nishable.* adj. That may not be dimi¬ 
nished. 

It being no object of sense, but of intcllert, nnd bcing^lso 
impasrible and undimuithahle. ilforr, Conj. Cobh. p. 145. 

Undimi'njshed. adj. Not impaired; not lessened. 

1 still accounted niy.sclf uudminidied of my largest concessions. 

Eiiig Chariot. 

Think not, revolted spirit! thy shape the same. 

Or tindminith'd briglitnc^ to be known 

As when thou stood’st in heaven, upright and pure. 

Milton, p, L, 

Sergius, who a bad (ause bravely try’d, 

All oi a piece, and undimimth'd, dy’d. Drpdcn. 

The deathless muse, with umlimiuieh'd rays. 

Through distant times the lovely dome conveys. Addmu, 

When sacrilegious bands had rased the church, even to the 
foundation, these charities they suiiercd to stand uudhmuith’d, 
nqtoiich'd. Atterbury. 

UNDt'NTED. i^j. Not impresseil by a blow. 

1 must rid all the sea of pirates: this ’greed upon. 

To put with unhackt edges, and bear back 

Our raigc mdinied. Shaispeare, Ant. ami Cleop. 

UuDi'i’PED. a<(f. [«n and dip.'} Not dipped; not 
plunged. 

I think thee 


Drpden, Cleomeaet, 


Impenetrably goou; but, like Achilles, 

Thou had’st a soft Egyptian heel undifd. 

And that hu made tnec mortal. 

UNDmE'cTEiJ. flfiiy. Not directed. 

The realm was left, like a ship in a'Storm, amidst all the 
raging surges, unruled and undirectedtd any: for tb^ to whom 
she was committed, fiunted or forsook their charge. Spenter. 

Could atoms, wMch, with undirected iliglit, 

Roam’d ^ough the void, and rang'd the realms ^ nighty 
, Of reason institute, without uptent, * 

' In onto much. ‘ JBlarimore o« the Creation. 

a^r. - Not dbad^; not diaeovered; 

-titot desened. 
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Our profenion, Aougb it leudeth ui iutq laaiw tniUis im* 
dmetnud bjr oth«n, yet ootii difturi) thdr commumcidoiu. 

Brown, Vuj^. Err, 

&«kea tliey break, and ntliying they renew. 

In other fotini,ae military ihew: < 

At laat in, order vn/BttienCd thw join, 

And marcti togethv in a ^endly Uae. Drydtn. 

Undisce'rnedlt. aiv. So as to be undiscovered. 

Some associated particles of salt-petre, by lurking unducenr- 
edij/ in the fixed nitre, had escaped the analydng idolence of 
the fire. B<^. 

. UNOiscE'RHnu.F.. oiJj. Not to be discerned; invisible. 

1 shoo’d be guiltier than my guiltiness, 

To think I should be undueermble. 

When I perceive fsour grace. Shaktpeare. 

Ihe apostle knowing that the distinction of these characters 
was unducemMe by men in this life, admonishes those, who 
had the most comlortaUe assurances of God’s favour, to be 
nevertheless apprehensive. » ' Rogeri. 


UNDiHCE'nxiBLENEsa.# ». s. State or quality, of being 
undisceriiible. 

Because of their remoteness, subtilty, and tinditcemiblenett, 
it cannot know tlicm adequat^, or in um whole. 

Js/lu, Know, of DU). T^mg$, p: 84. 

1'N0isce'rnibi.y. ado. Invisibly; imperceptibly. 

Many secret indispositions will unducermUy steal upon the 
soul, and it will require time and close application to recover 
it to the spiritualities of religion. South. 

Unbi8ce‘'hninu. adj. Injudicious; incapable of makitig 
due distinction. 


Vndisccrmng muse, which heart, which eyes, 

In this new couple dost thou prize ? Dome. 

His long experience informed him well of the state of 
England; but of foreign transactions, he was entirely undit, 
cemiug and ifmorant Clarendon. 

Thus her blind sister, fickle fortune, reigns. 

And undiscernifig scatters crowns and chains. Pope. 

U^Ol'sclPLI^'£0. a^. 

1. Not subdued to regularity and order. 

To lie dispensed withal is an argument of natural infirmity, 
iffe be necessary; but ii it bq not, it signifies an undiiajdined 
and tinmortified spirit. Bp. Taiftor, Holy Living. 

Divided from taose cl'uies where art prevails; 

Undueiptin'd by precepts of the wise; 

Our inWn passions will not brocdi controul; . 

We follow iiattue. PhUiju. 

2. l^ntaught; uriinstructcd. # 

A gallant man had rather fight to great disadvantages in the 
field, in an orderly way, than skuifie with an undiiciptined 
rabbia Bing Charlet. 

Dry is a man of a dear head, but few words; and gains die 
same advantage over Puule, that a small body of regular 
troops would gain over a numberless undueiptin’d militia. 

Speciator. 

To Undisci.o'se.% ti. a. Not to discover; not to ud> 
fold. 


Hie hair>blown rose— 

Whilst yet her tender bud doth andadote 

That full of lieauty time bestows upon her. Daniel, Soon. 36. 

Undibco'roing. ad/. Not disagreeing; not jarring in 
musick. 

We on earth, with unducording voice, 

May rightly answer that melodious noise; 

As once we did, till disproportion’d sin 
Jarr’d against naturds chime. Milton, Ode. 

Undisco'verabie. adj.. Not to be found out 

He was to makg im his accounts, and an easy, undueoeer- 
able cheat, he ebtiU provide s(gainst theunpendiug distress. 

■' , Rogen. 

Undisco'vereo. adj. Npt seen ; not descried ; not 
found 

Coming into the falling 6f a way, whidi led us into a 
places of each side wh ereo f men migmi easify keep themselves 
unSKooered, 1 was e%(bnipasse<l liudd^y by a great troop of 
enemies. &ddey. 


When the grieft of. Job *em eReeedifig ^rest. Us words 
aceanfin|dy to open diem were numy: bowbnt, still unto his 
seemingttiwwere»idsKoiwr«fi Hooka. 

Time glidn, with uaducqscdd haste; 

The future but a length behind the post. Drydeu. 

By your counseb we pre brought to view, 

A rudi and unducotier’d world in you. Drydeit. 

In such passages 1 ifiscover’d some beauty yet undiicovedd. 

Drydeu. 

Undiscbe'et. a^'. Not wise; imprudent. 

If thou be among the unditcreei, observe the time. 

Eeelut. xxvii. 

Undiscre'etly.^I' adv. improvidendy; unwisely. 

They have wdducreeUy impoverished themimlves. 

Surtod, Anal, Mel. p. 119. 

Undisgui'sed. a^. Open; artless; plain; exposed 
to view. 


If thou art Venus, 

Disguis’d in habit, tmduguis’d in shape; « 

O help us captives from our chains t’ esciqic. Drydeu, 

If once they can dare to amicar opc^y and mditguUed, 
when thCT con turn the ridicule upon seriousness and pietj, 
the conta^on spreads like a pestilence. Bogen._ 

. Um0isho''xoured. adj. Not di^onoured. 

Keep then fair league and truce with thy true beds ^ 

I live oistain’d, thou wnlithonoured, Shak^ear>-,j 

Undisma'yeo. adj. Not discouraged; notdep;^ 1 
with fear. -4 

He in the midst thus unddmay'd began. Alilf 

Though oft repnis’d, again f 

They rally unduntay’d, * ips. • 

He aim'd a blow against his undimay'd adverjiw^^rOiiMnaf. 

Undisobli'ging. adj. InolFenave. 

All this be would have expatiated connexions 

of the ifiscourses, and the most easy, mJ transitions. 

Broome. 

Undisbe'bsed. a^. Not scatterii, 

We have all the redolence of the,^^Avj^ v'e burn upon 
bis altars; the smoke doth vanish - reach the sky; and 
whilst it is mtUtperted, it but c’ Boyle. 

Undispo'seo. a(^‘. Not beta 

The employments were left totdt., ' - ’to keep alive the 


ed. 


Sieyi. 


fSng. p.47. 
• Cawley. 






ho{>es of impatient candidates. 

Undispu'table.* adj. Not to bv^-) 

Their ideas and descriptions were anel y ,* 

M'hitlock, Mart.' > . 

Merely for his undwpu.able good pleasure. 

Undispu'ted. adj. Incontrovertible; 

You, by an undupuled title, are tlie king 

That virtue and vice tend to make these men 
miserable, who severally practise them, is a propbkr^'f^^K^ 
undoubted, and by me undisputed, truth., 

UNDISSE'MBLEO.'t’ odj. , 

1. Openly declared. i 

Let the tender swain 1 

Each morn regale on nerve-relaxing tea, .. | 

Companion meet of languor-loving nymph: 4 

Be mine eaqh morn, with eager appetite 
And hunger uiidissemhled, to repair 
To friendly buttery; there on smoking crust 
And foaming ale to banquet unrestrain’d. 

Material breakfast! n'artou, Paueg. on Oaford Ale, 

2 . Honest; not feigned. 

Ye are the sons of a clern, whope undutembled and unli¬ 
mited venoation for the Hmy Scriptures, hath not bindcml 
them from paying an inferiour, but profound regard to the best 
interpreters of it, the primitive writers. AMerbury. 

Undisse'hbung.# adj. Not dissembling; never 
false. 

They lov’d; but such thtwr guiltless passion was, 

■ As in the dawn of time inform'd the heart 
Of innocence omd'wndiuemMng troth. Thomson. 

UNBi'raiPA'nsD. adj. VSot sesattered; not dispersed. 

MM2 
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Sucb UtHe prioiary ibmim m our proportion meatioiHt may 
tmm^miAnpaUd. ■ Btfle,, 

UKDW^l.TABUC.'f' o^r. C«n and dissalvahie,'} 

1. That cannot be dissolved, or melted. 

Through the power of the hot enn and parching sand they 
are so dr/d, that they become fixed, and for ever undiitoh- 
Me, OreefiAili, Art Embaliilhg, p. 153. 

2. That may not be loosed or broken. 

And would yoa have my partial friendship break 
That holy knot, wltich, tied once, all maniund 
Agree to hold sacred, and utuSuohabUf Bowe, Tamerlane. 

Umdisso'lveo.# adj. Notmfclted. 

^ On the flood 

Indurated and fix*d^the snowy weight 
Ides undmcMd. Cawper, Tatk, B.5. 

Umdisso'lting. adj. Kever melting. 

Not eold Scythia’s tm^esolring snows. 

Nor the parch'd Lybian sands thy husband bore. 

But mild Partbenope. Addison on Itafy. 

' Ukdibte'mfehed. atff. 
r. Free from disease. 

2. Free from perturbation. 

Some nich laws maybe considered, in some parliament that 
shall be at Imsure, from the urgency of more pressing affiurs,' 
and shall be cool and vmSstempered, Temple. 

UNOIflTl'NOiriSHABLE. odj. 

1. Not to be distinctly seen. 

These things seem small and HncfiriinmiMAnifr, 

^L&e far ofl*mountains turned into clouds. Shakspeare, 

■- The quaint mazes in the wanton green. 

For ladt of tread, are undistinguishMe. ShiAspeare. 

Its liipeaments are destroy’d, and the materials mixt in an 
wndisHngmhaile confusion. Rogers. 

2. Not tci.be known by any peculiar proper^. 

No idm\i|H) be vn^stingwshMe from another, irom which 
' itou^ttobjlll^fpnt. Locke. 

UNDi8n'irot^ASa,X.# adv, Witiiout distinction; 
so as ppt to tkijltatown from oicli other; so as not 
smarately and jilikinly descried. 

The righteous find bbuntifiil persons are, in Scripture ex¬ 
pression, ordinarily confounded, es it were, or etidwringxwA- 
put one for the e^er. Berrou>, vol. i. 8.31. 

I 3 )e buifioar essiimes no vidbte body, but undistingmhably 
niUMs with the pure air. OreenkUl, Art if Embalm, p. 138. 

UNDtSTl'lSaDlSHES. O^. 

I. Not mau'ked oat so as to be known from.eacb 
othev* 

The mufiMnguM'd seeds of good and iH, 

Heam, in his bosom, from our knowlet^ hides. Drydm, 
n»r since the creation of angels than of the world, 
hundred years, whereby we would m irk out so 
' that vndisUnguish'd duration, as we suppose would 
I admitted seven hundred annutd revolutious of the sun. 

Locke. 

II . Not to be imn otherwise than copfasedly; not se¬ 
parately and plainly descried. 

*Tis like the milky way, all over bright; 

But sown'so thick with stars, ’tis tmtMtingmsi’d light. ^ 

3. Not plainly discerned. 

Wrinkles undistittgidsA’dj^, 

For I’m asbam’d to use a mass. ^ Swi/i. 

4. Admitting nothing between; having no interve- 
nient space. ^ 

Oh mdisAnguish'd s|^ce of woman’s will! Shakspeare. 

Not mark^ by any particular property. 

Sleep to those empty lids 
Is grown a stranger} end day and night. 

At imdlUui^iibd’a ^ my sleep as right. Denham. 

6. Not treated with any particulw' respect 

fiadchdneeofwtt! noviiaettAite ^ ud, 

FaUt qadtift'sfidid’ri hi the viutt^ qwdei Pape. 

UKBim'BoyhUuxo. a4h Mfdciog no difference. 
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The jpromiscuotu usi mdutiiigidshiaf distribution of good 
and evu. wludi was nKetaary for. carrying, on the designs of 
Providence in t^is life, will be rectified in another. Addiun. 

UiuUstmgmlang complaisance will vitiate the taste of^e 
readers. . " earth. 

Undisto'bted.# adj. Not distorted ; not perverted. 

The undislorted suggestions of his own heart, these easy 
Mnts^ will be found no frllacious directions, 

Mare,Smgnf the Soul, (z6a7,) PfeL 

Ukoistba'ctkd. ad/. Not perplexed by^contrari^ 
of thoughts or desires. 

When Enoch had walked with God, he was so far from 
being tired with that lasting assiduity, that be admitted him 
to a more immediate, and more undistracted communion vrith 
himself. Bojde. 

Undistba'ctedly. adv. Without disturbance from 
contrariety of sentiments. 

St. Paul tells US, ^t there is diflbrence betwixt nuuried 
and ringle persons; tne affections of the latter being at lilicrty 
to devote themselves more undistraifkdlp to GoA Bople. 

Undistba'ctedness. n. s. Freedom from interrup¬ 
tion by different thoughts. 

The strange confusions of this nation disturb that calmness 
of mind, and undislractetbiess of thoughts. Boj/te. 

Undistu'bbed. adj. 

I. Free from perturbation; calm; tranquil; placid. 

To onr.high-rais'd phantasy present ’’ 

That undisturbed song of pure content. MiUon, Ode. 

The peaceful cities of tn’ Ausonian shore. 

Lull’d in thdr ease, and undisturb’d before. 

Are all on fire. ^ Dtyden. 

A state, where our imitation of GoiLshaU end in the undis- 
iurSed fruition of him to all eternity. AUerburtf. 

To be undisturbed in danger, sedately to consider what is 
fittest to be done, and to execute* it steadily, is a complex 
idea of an action which may exist. But to te undisturbed in 
danger, without using one’s reason, is as real an idea as the 
other! Locke. 

a. Not interrupted by any hindrance or molestation. 

Nature stints oiir appetite. 

And craves no more than mdistudi’d delight; 

Which minds, unraix’d with cares and fears,obtain; 

A soul serene, a body void of pain. ^ Dryden. 

Unvex’d with quarrels, undisturb'd with noise, 

The country king his peaceful realm enjoys. Drydeu. 

3. Not agitated. ^ 

A good conscience is a port which is land-lock’d on every 
side, where no winds can possibly invade. _ There a man may 
not only see his own image, but that of hu Maker, clearly re¬ 
flected from the undistuii’d and silent waters. Dryden. 

Undistu'rbedlt. adv. Calmly; peacefully. 

Our minds are so weak, that they nave need of all the 
assistances can be procured, to lay before them undisturbedly 
the thread and coherence of any discourse. Loeke. 

IJmdistu'bbeumess.# ». s. State of being undis¬ 
turbed. 

Your Lordship pltdniy opposes heat and flame to that calm¬ 
ness and undisturbedness, with which you would have our ad¬ 
dresses to God accompanied. 

Dr. Snapds Letter to Bp. HoMy, p. 16. 

Undite'btkd.# adj. Not amused; not pleased. 

The reader, however, may not be undioerfed with its unaf¬ 
fected simplicity apd pathos. Wakefield, Mem. p. 8. 

Umoivi'oable. adj. Not separable; not susceptive 
of division. 

The best actors in the world for tnqgsdft pastond, scene m>- 
ditiidaMf, or poem nnlimited. ' Shakspeare, Handei. 

How comes it, husband,. T 
That thou art thus estranged froa^.:tiiyBelf ?'' 

Thyself, I call it, being strange tbkaaj „* 

That wiwMaAfr, ineprpora^ - 

Aidlbietter than thy dear sd{*s betfi^ parti Shdkipeare, 

UjffDm^PEb. adj. Uhlfroken; whole; not parted.. 
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Love ii not divided bettredn God uhl C|od'i metafi we 
mtue love God with ell our heart, that is, (^ve him a whole 
fmi undimded aflhction. Bp. Tt^r, Holy Limg, 

He extends through all extent; 

Spreads unlMded, operates unspent. Pope. 

UMDiti'oEOi.Y.# adv. So as not to be parted. 

Creation, nature, religion, law, and policy, make them «a- 
dimdedty one. FeUkam on St. Luke, xiv. ao. 

UNDivo‘'ncED.* 0^. Not divorced; not separated; 
not parted. ^ 

Tliese died together. 

Happy in ruin, undivorc'd by death. Young, H^kt Th, 5. 

Uin>ivu'j.oED. Secret; not promulgated. 

•v Let the great gods 

Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 

Tliat hast nothin thee undivulged crimes. 

Unwhipp’d of justice. Shidupeare, K. Lear. 

To UNDCy. v.a. preterite undid; participle passive 
tmdone. [from do.2 

1. To ruin; to bring to destruction. 

As this immoderate favour of the muldtude did him no 
good, so will it undo so many as shall trust unto it. Haywwd, 
Subdued, undone, they did at last ob«y. 

And change their own for their invader's way. Rotcomtnon. 

Where, witit like haste, though several ways they run. 

Some to undo, and some to he utidonr. XhviAam. 

Hither yc come, dislike, and so undo 
The players, and disgrace the poet too. Denham. 

When 1 behold tlie charming maid. 

I’m ten times more undone ; nduie hope and fear. 

With variety of pain distract me. AddMon, Cato. 

2. To loose; to open what is shut or fastened; to 
unravel. 

They false and fearful do their hands undo; 

Brother, his brother; friend doth friend fors^e. Ftdney. 
Pray undo this button. Shakepeare, K. Lear. 

We implore thy powerful hand. 

To undo the chunned Imnd ** 

Of true virgin here distress’d. Milton, Comut. 

Were men so dull, they could not see 
Thal^Lycc painted, should they flee. 

Like simple birds, into a net. 

Ho grossly woven and ill.«et ; 

Her own teeth would undo the knot. 

And let all go that she had got. ** Wa/ier, 

3. To change any tiling done to its former state; to 
recall, or annul any action. 

They may know, that we arc fiur from presuming to think 
that men can tetter any thing which God hath done, even as 
we are from thinking, mat men should presume to undo some 
things of men, whkn God doth know they cannot better. 

Hooker. 

It was a torment 

To lav upon the damn’d, which Sycorax 

Could not again undo. Shnhprare, Tempest. 

We seem ambitious Gdd’s whole work t* undo ; 

Of nothing be made us, and we strive ton, 

To bring ourselves to nothing back. Donne. 

.They make the Deity do and uudo, go forward and back' 
wards. Burnet, Theory. 

By granting me so soou^. 

He has the merit of the gift undone. Dryden. 

Without this our rqientnuec is not real, because we have 
not done what we can to undo our fault. TitloUon. 

Now will this woman, with a single glance, 

Undo what I’ve teen labouring all this while. Addison. 

When in time the martial maid 
Found out the tri^ teat Venus play’d, 

She shakes her ItHm'y 'shc knits her brows. 

And, fir’d with indignation, vows. 

To-morrow e’er tee setting sun, ' 

She’d all undo, that she h^ done. . Suiift. 

Usi>(/eb.# »•>. One whp, riiing or brings to ae- 
struction. • 

This my cuBtoineiy*comim hiteer, 

■ Hate been to base and sordid purposes; 
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To wrong ymir bed, injuK her cheitite,' 

And be mine own und^. aeyuoei, AgL Traveller. 

Undp'ino. a^‘. Ruining; destructive. ’ * 

The great and undoing mischief white befelb iden, is by 
their being misrepresented. South, 

Undo'ikg. n.s. Ruin; destruction; fatal mischief. 

To the utter undoing of some, many thin^ by strictness of 
law may be done, which equity and honest meaning fotbiddete. 

Hooker, 

False lustre could daxxle my poor daugiiter to her vndontg. 

Addison, Guafdistn. 

Fools that we are, we know that ye deceive us; 

Yet act, us if the fraud was pleasing to us, 

And our undoing joy. Rowe, Royal Convert, 

ign’rant of happiness, and blind to ruin. 

How oft are our petitions our undmng. Harle. 

Undo'ne. ttf/j. [from undo.2 

1. Not done; not ficrfbrmei!. 

Do you smell a fault ? 

I cannot wish the fault undone, tee 

Issue ofit being so proper. . Shakspeare, B. Lear. 

There was no opportunity to call mther of these two great 
persons to account for what they bad c|on^ or what they had 
left undone. . Clarendon. 

2. Ruiiinl; brought to destruction. 

Already is the work begun; 

> And wc rest all undone, till all be done. Daniel, Civi fYar. 
UNDo'fBi’ED. adj. Indubitable; indisputable; un- 
(jiiestion.'ilile. 

Ills fact, till now, came not to an undoubted prof. 

*’ . , Shahspeare. 

Thou, spirit, who letist this glorious eremite 
Into the desalt, his victorihus field, 

Against the spiritual foe, and brought’st him thence. 

By proof the undoubted Son of God, inspire. Milton, P.B. 

The rclations of your trials may be received as undodSCed 
records of certain events, and as securely btf depended on, as 
the propositions of Euclid. . Gtanville. 

Made the world tremble with a nuni’roin host,*. 

And of undoubted victory did boast. Waller. 

Though none of these be strict demonstration, yet we have 
an undoubted assurance of them, when they are proved by tee 
best arguments that the nature of the thing will tew. TiUotson, 
UNDo'uiiTEui.Y. adv. Indubitably; witiiout question; 
witliout doubt. 

Some fault undoubtedly there is in tee very resemblance of 

idolaters. Hooker. 

This cardinal, undoubtedly 

M’lis fashion’d to much honour. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

Vudoubted/y God will relent, and turn 
From bis displeasure. Mdton, P. L. 

'J'he original is undoubtedly one of tee greatest teis age faw 
produced. Dtyden. 

Ue^ that believes the Christian doctrine, if hf adhere to it, 
and live accordingly, shall undoubtedly te saved. TtUoison. 

Undo'ubtful.# a^. Not doubtful; plain; evident. 
His fact— came nut to an u/uloubtful proof. 

Shakspeare, Mens, for Mctts. 
Our husbands might have look’d into our thoughts. 

And mode themselves undoubtfiU. 

Beaum. and FI. Hon. Man's Fortune. 
Undo'ubting. adj. Admitting no doubt. 

Tliey to whom all this is reveafed, and received with an 
mthuMiiig faith, if they’ do. not presently set about so easy 
and so happy a task, must ocknowled^ themselves in the 
number of the blind. Hammond. 

UNDB.A'WN.'f” adj. • 

1. Not pulled by any external ibree. 

Forth rush’d 

The chariot of paternal deity undrawn, 

Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel; 

Itself instinct with spirit; but convoy’d 

By fmir cherubiek shapes..;! Mdton, P.L. 

2. Not pourtrayed. 

The deateteed of tee just is yet undrawn 
By mortal liand. Young, Hi^ Th. %, 
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Uimne^AfiSD. a^r. feared. 

Better &r, % 

Thavlii^ at bell^t <iarL-%esbold to hare tat watch, 
UnuimMtKmbrarfnf, and tbytelf half itarr'd. MiiUm, P.L. 

Umi»be^amed. a^. Not thought on. < - 

A conrte more promiiiag^ 

Ilian a wild dedication of youraelvet 
To unpath’d waten, andreom’d thorss; most certain 
To miserkt enough. Shaktpeare, Winl. Tale, 

To Undbe'8s.+ v.a. [from dress.'] 

1. To divest of clothes; to strip. 

Undfea voui'and come now to bed. ShaJupearc. 

All were ttol’n aude 

To counsel and undreu the bride. Suckling, 

fellows pris’d. 

And the reluctant nymph by force undretid, Additcn, Ov, 

2. To divest of ornaments, or the attire of ostentation. 

Undreu'd at evening when she found 
« nieir odours lost, them colours past. 

She chang’d her look. Prior. 

3. To take off the dressing from the wound. 

His hands tha 4 >uke’s worst-order’d wounds undreu 

And gently bind. ^ Daeenant, Gondibert, B. i. Cant. 6. 

U'n DRESS. ». S. A loose or negligent dress. 

Reform her into rase, 

And put her in undreu to make her please. Dryden, ^ 

Undbe'ssEO. adj. 

T. Not r^ulated. 

Ihy rineyard lies half prun’d, and half undreu’d. Dryden. 

2 . Not prepared for use. 

The common country people wore perones, shoes" of «n- 
drstied leather. Arbuthnot on Ccins. 

Urdri'ed. adj. Not dried. 

Thdr dtles in the field were hy’d: 

Witness the fresh laments, and funeral tears mdtr^d, Drydcn, 
Four pounds of undried hops, thorough ripe, will make one 
of dry. Mortimer, Husbandry, 

Undei'vek. jadj. Not impelled cither way. 

As wint’iy winds contending in die sky, 

H^th equal force of lungs thw titles tiy; 

The doubttul rack of heaven 

Stands without motion, and the tide undriven, JDryden, 

Undroo'ping.# ad;. Not sinking; not despairing. 
English merit hcr’s, where meet combin’d 
Whate’er high fancy, sound judicious thought. 

An ample generous heart, undrooping soul, - 

And fim tenacious valour can bMtow. Tkomton, liberty, 

Umobo'ssv. Free from recrement 
When a noontide sun, with summer beams 
Oorts through a cloud, her watiy skirts arc edg’d 
With ludd amber, or unrbrouy gold. Phdipt, 

Of heave’s undrouy gold, tne gods’ array 
Refulgent, flash’d intolerable day. Pope, Horn. 

UndroVneo.# adJ. Not drowned. 

I have flib hope that he’s undrown'd.- Shakspearc, Tempett, 
[They] &Bt undroum’d. San^ys, Chr. Pats, p. 10 

Unou'bitable. adj. Not admitting doubt; un¬ 
questionable. 

Let that priiiriple, that all is matter, and that there is no. 
thing else, be received ibr certain and undMable, and it will 
be easy to be seen, what consequences it will lead us into. 

Locke. 

Undu'e. a^. litiduS, Fr.] 

1. Not right; not 1 (^. 

That pmgpeding being' at that time taxed for rigorous and . 
mdue, id mlfter and manner, makes it very probable there was 
some geattet inntter;ii^ipunst her. ^ J^adon. 

2. Not agreesthfe^iduty. 

He win not prostitute bis power ta mean and undue- ends, 
nor stoop to lime and low arte Q|.caurdng the people. 

AUet^ry. 

U'kdulahy. ajj. efifom ww&fc, Latin.] Playing like 
wavm; ptayibig with intermiMions. 
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Hie Huts and undulary beeadis tiiereof mrintaia no eer« 
tainty in their course. Brown, Vulg. Err, 

7 h U'NDULATE. ».«. [firom mdsdo, Latin.] To 
drive backward and forward; to nihke to play os 
waves. 

Breath vocalized, i e. vibrated and undulate^ may in a 
difierent manner i^ect the Itp^ or tongue, or priate, and im¬ 
press a swift, tremulous motion, which breath rfbne passing 
smooth doth not. Jlidder,on Speec/i. 

^ To U'NnuLATE. V. n. To play ns waves in curls. 
Through undulating m Uie sounds are sent. 

And spread o’er all the fluid element. Pope. 

U'ndui.ated.* adj. [from undtdate.] Having the ap¬ 
pearance of waves. Mason. 

The roots of this tree do furnish the inlaya' and cabinet 
makers with pieces rarely undulated. Evalyu, B. ii. ch. 6 , § 2. 

UNDULA'TioN.'f* «. s. [from mdtdale.] 

1. Waving motion. 

Worms and leeches will move both ways; and so will most 
of those animals, whose bodies consist ot round and annulary 
fibres, and move by undulation, that is, like the waves of tlie 
sea. Brown, Vulg, En. 

All tunable sounds arc mode by a regular vibration of the 
sonorous body, and undulation of tnc air, proportionable to the 
acuteness and gravity of the tone. Holder. 

Two parallel walls boat the sound back on each other, till 
the undulation is quite worn out. Ad^tmi. 

2. Appearance of waves. Mason. 

The root of the wilder sort [is] incomparable for its crimed 

undulations. Evelyn, B. ii. ch.4. § 

U'ndulatory. adj. [from undulate.] Moving in the 
manner of waves. 

A constant undu/o/or^ motion is perceived by looking through 
telescopes. Arbuthnot on Air. 

JhUNDu'ix.* V. a. To remove dulncss from; to 
cleaii; to purify. 

Poetry—is a most musical modulator of all intclligihles by 
her inventive variations; undu/ling their grossness, and sul)- 
liming it into more refined acccptablenesstooiirown orotlicrs’ 
understandings. Whitlock, Mann, of the Engff p-477. 

Undu'ly. adv. Not properly; not according to duty. 
Men unduly exercise their zeal against persons; not only 
against evil persons, buHOgainst those that are the roost vene¬ 
rable. _ Sprat, Serm. 

Undd'rable.* adj. Not lasting. 

All unmeasurable vice is unduraUc: the foil of angels, and 
of the late imperious parliament, are fair examples of it. 

Archileticon Amway, TVii. ifAIod. (1661,) p. 109. 
2 h Undu'st.* V. a. To free from dust; to cleanse. 
This is a more proper word than to dust, in the 
present mcauing. 

When we frequently dress up the altar of our hearts, and un¬ 
dust it from all these nttle foulnes^, by dt^rees we come to be 
aided. ■H''. Mauntague, IJev. Ess. P.ii. (1654,) p. i»i. 

Undu'teous. Not performing duty; irreverent; 
disobedient. 

She and I, long since contracted, 

Are now so sure, that nothing can dissolve us; 

And this deceit loses the name of craft. 

Of disobedience, or unduteous title. Shaktpeare. 

In Latinm sale he lay, 

From his unduteous mn, and hu usurping sway. Ihyden. 

UNDt'TiFUL.,fli^. Not obedient; not reverent. 

England thinks it no good policy to have that realm planted 
with English, lest they should grow so undutifiU as the Irufa, and 
■ become more dangerous. Spenser on Irdand. 

NO'man’s reason did ever dictate to him, that it is fit for a 
creatam not to love God j to be wnfa^Adto hi^eat soverngn, 
and im|^tefuItobisbcstbM|^ctar. J'- v v TtUotaan. 

Undu'tifolly. adv. Nc^kccording 

toliaW. 

The fish had long in Ckstor’s ponds been fed, 

' And from its lord undtd^iU^ fled. J}ryden,Juv% 
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Undu'tifuikess. M.». Want of rwpect; irraverence; 
disob^ieitcc; 

' I diould have ihaught thqr irould rather have held in, and 
st^all the otbar from undutifulntu, than need to be forced 
thereunto thennelve*. _ Skater on Irdo^. 

ForbidcUM undot^ulneu to snpeiiours, leditioiti and rebellion 
against nu^stracy. Tittotfon, 

UNDY'iNfc'f* adf. Not destroyed; not perislung.' 

That Ann affection that made us two bap|iy. 

May take as deep undying root, and flouriui. 

Betwixt my daughter Casta and your gomdness. 

Beaum. and FL Four PL in One, 
Driven down 

To chuns of dorkncH, and the undying worm. MUton, P. L, 
Umea'aned. a^. Not obtained by labour or merit. 
As I nm honest Puck, 

If wc have unearned luck, 

Now to ’scape the serpent’s tongue. 

We will make niiiends ere long. Shakipeare, 

Our work is brought to little, though begun 
Early, aud the hour of supper comes uiKam’d, Milton, P. L. 

Wilt thou rallicrchusc 
To lie supinely, hoping lieuv’n will bless 
'riiy slighted fruits, aqd give thee bread nneanCd ! PKTtpt. 

UNEA'RTitED. tttlj. Driven from the den in the 
ground. 

The robber of the fold 

Is from his cmggj', winding Imuiits unearth'd. ^ Thornton, 
Unea'rtiily. adj. Not terrestrial. 

I'he sacrifice •* 

How ceremonious, solemn, md unearthly 
It was i’the offering 1 Shahipcare, Whd.Tale. 

Une^asuy. adv. Not without pain. 

He lives uneasity under the burden. L'Fttrange. 

They make mankind their enemy by their unjust actions, 
and consequently lire more uneatify in the world than other 
men. TiUottun. 

Une'asineks. h. s. Trouble; perplexity; state of 
disquiet. 

Not a subject 
Sits in heart grief anti uurruiiiett, 

Under the sweet shaile of vour government. Shahipcare. 

The same uHeatiiirxt whieh ev’ry thing 
Gives to oiir nature, life must also b’ring. Denham. 

We mar be said to live like those who have their hope in 
another lilc, if we hear the uneathtthttex that licfkll us here with 
constancy. Alterhury. 

Men arc dissatisfied with thmr station, and create to them* 
selves all the uneaxineii of want. Tbev fancy themselves poor, 
and under this persumiion feel all the disquiet of reul poverty. 

J?agcM. 

His majesty wM maintain his just authority over them; and 
whatever wieaxiiu^i they may give themselves, they can create 
none in him. Jddiioiil Freeholder. 

The libelf against his grandfather, that fly abmt his very 
court, give him uttctuincss. Swift. 

Une'asy. adj. 

1. Painful; giving disturbance. 

The wisest of the Gentiles forbad any libations to be made 
for dead infants, ns believing they passed into happiness 
through the way of mortality, and fi>r a few months wore an 
uneaiy garment. Bj). Taylor, Holy I^ine. 

On a tottering pinnacle the standing is utieaxy, and the mil 
deacUy. JDec. of Chr, Piety, 

His present thoughts arc uneaty, because bis present state 
docs not please him. ^ L'Fttrange. 

Uneasy life to me, * 

Still watch’d and importun’d, Imt worse for thcc. Dryden, 

2, Disturbed ; 

I/neaijiliestheheMthatweafaaeniiwn. Shihpeare. 

jiutid^jpwBtd ^w. 

And both the sisters tb the stars withdrew. Dryden. 

The pmsion and iU language proceeded from a galrd and 
uneay mmd. TilUdton, 
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It is such a ^eauire at m^pdma maa restless jpd uneaty, cx. 
citing fresh desires. Addiion. 

* One would wonder how any iperwn should .da*>re to be 
king of a conntty, in which the ettahlish^ rdigioa li dia-ctly 
opposite to that he profhsses. Were it possiblefor. such a one 
to accomplish his designs, his own reason m^t tell him, there 
could not be a more uneaty prince, nor a more unbaimypaople. 

Adddton, PreetMer. 

If we imagine ourselvas intitled to aw thing we have not, 
wc shall be uneaty in the want of it; and that uneasiness will 
the evil persuasions of poverty, Ft^n. 

The soul, uneaty and confin’d from home. 

Rests and expatiates in a life to come. Pope. 

3. Constraining; cramping. 

Some servile imitators 
Prescrilie at first such strict, uneasy rules. 

As they must ever slavishly observe. Botcommon. 

.4. Constrained; not disengaged; stiff. 

_ In conversation, a solicitous watchfulness about one’s beha¬ 
viour, instead of being mended, will be constrained, -uneaty, 
and nn^acefuL laiche. 

5. Peevish; difiScult to please. 

A sour, untractablc nature, makes him uneaty to tboK who 
approach him. . Addiion,SpetL 

6. DifHcult. Out of use. ’» 

_We will, not appearing what we are, have some question 
witli tile shepherd j from his simplicity, I think it not uneasy 
to get the cause of my son’s resort thither. Shaktjxare. 

• This swift biisiuesE t 

I must uneasy make: lest too light winning 
Make the prise light. Sushtpeare, Tempett. 

Divers things, kiiowable by the bare light of nature, arc 
yet so_ uneasy to be satisfactorily understood, that, let them 
be delivered 111 the clearest expressions, the nodons themselves 
will appear obscure. Style. 

Une'aten. a<y. Not devoured. 

Though they had bat two horses left uneaten,they had never 
Euficred a summons to be sent to them. Clarendon. 

Une'ath. arfii. [from eathi eaS, Saxou, easy.] 

1. Not easily. Out of use. 

Uneath may she endutc the flinty street. 

To tread them with her tender feeling feet. Shahtpeare. 

2 . It seems once in Spenser to signify the same as 
benraih: under; below. 

A roaring, hideous sound. 

That all the air with terror filled vride. 

And sean’d uneath to shake the stedfast ground. 

, . Spenter, F.(l.\.ai,A. 

Lmc difyino. adj. Not improving in good life. 

Our pi-octical divinity is os sound and pfleiaing, as that of 
our popisli neighbours is flat and unedifying. Atterbury. 

Une'uucate .#.7 adj. Not having received edu- 

Une'ui'cati:i). y cation. 

O harsh, nneducafe, illiterate peasant 1 

Trag.of SalymanandPcrs. (1599.) 

.As the multitude of nror and neccssttoiu and uneducated 
persons increase, the multitude of malefactors Increase. 

Hale, Prot.for Poor, Prcf. 

Unefff/ctual.# adj. Having no cfibct. 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near. 

And ’gins to pale his un^ectual fire. Shakspearr, Hamlet. 

Unele'cted. adj. Not chosen. 

Putting him to rage 

You should have ta’en the advantage of hb cholcr. 

And pass’d him unrlected. Shahspeare, Coriol. 

Une'ligiblf.. adj. Not proper to Ire chosen. 

Both cxtrenies, above or below the proportion of our cha* 
racter, are dangerous; and ’tis hard to determine which is 
most vnelimUe. Bogeri, 

UnEMPLO YED. at^. 

1. Not busy; at leisure; idle. 

_ Other creatures, all day long. 

Rove idle, unefnjdtty'd, and less need rest. Milton, P. L. 

Wilt tfaon then serve Philistines with that gift. 

Which was expressly ^ven thee to annoy thpm ? 
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_ r^^'d, age oatwoni. MSiim, S. A, 

Craibirluti annexed toi lereral otgecti, and ^ 
■mw w« receive of diem, at alx^, to teveral of our dioiighte, 
n jpeneonittant pleadire^ uet those ftamldes which wehre en- 
•ddshad with, might not gemain idle and tmen^tbyed., Loeke. 

tour with poverty, and imMq0li>)«d,''eadif gfife into 
thy prospect of change. ' Adduon. 

Not encaged in any particular work. ' ^ 

Falet umianour'd, Ceres uaemffoyd, 

■ Were all forgot. Dtyden. 

UMB'MPnABUE. ac^. Not to be emptied; inexhaust¬ 
ible. Obsolete. 

Whatsoever men or angels 'know, it is at a drop of that 
tmmptUUe fountain of wiraom, which hath diversely imparted 
her treasures. Hooker. 

UsttvcHa'NTED.# adj. That cannot be enchanted. 

Beautjr, like the fair Hesperian nree' 

Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Of dragon-watch with menehanled eye, 

To save her blossobis, and defhhd her frui^ 

Fhxn the rash hand of bold incontmence. MiUon, Comm. 

UNSirbK^ABSO.% a^. Not attended with endear¬ 
ment 

flere Love bis golden shafts employs, here lights 
Hb constant lamp, and waves his purple wings; 

Reims here and not in the bought smiles 

\ Pf harlots, loveless, Jbylcss, unendear'd. MiUdn, P. L, 

Ukemoo'weo. adj. Not invested; not graced. 

A ..man rather unadorned mtfa any parts or quickness, and 
ssMsndowifd with any notable virtues, than notorious for any 
dotet of nndenitaDdiog, Clarendou. 

^{uring, factious, fierce ai^ loud. 

With grace'and learning vncMlbtv’d. Swift. 

Unemoa''oed. a^. Not engaged; not appropriated. 

When we have sui)k the .^nly unengaged revetmes left, our 
incambrances must remain |ferpetual. Sheift. 

UNSMjo'ym Not obtained; not posseeacd. 

Each day’s a mistress tmeninyd before; 

Like tmveflers, we’re pleas’d with seeing more. Dryden. 

UifER jo'ying. adj. Not using; having no fruition. 

The more we have, the meaner » our store; 

The unenjoyitig, craving wretdi is poor. Creech. 

Unenla'sged. adj. Not eidarged; narrow; con¬ 
tracted. 

itVnenbtrged souls are disgusted vdth the wonders which the 
microscope has discovered coneeming the shape fittle ani- 
maist wnM equal not a pqiper.com. WaUe. 

Unehu'ohteeed. Not illuminated. 

Moral virtue natural reason, unenligUened by revelation, 
prescribes. AUethury, 

UNENStA'vBn. adj. Free; not entiiralled. 

By thee 

She riti a sov’ragn, wnenAeedd and free. Adduon. 

To UHEilTA'»Gt.»-* 0. o. To firee from perplexity 
or ^mciiltvj to disentangle. 

O my God, how dost thou unenimgle me in any scruple 
acisiiig out of the conrideration of this uy fear. ^ 

Donne, Dev, p. 139. 

Ui>ENTEBTA‘'iNiKG. o^, CKving no delight; giving 
no entertainment. 

It was not unp^rl^idag th observe by what degrees I ceased 
to he a witty writer. Pope. 

UmMTSRTA'niiitGMESS.# n. I. That which afrbrds 

110 antettainment. 

'.'XiM Dost I recNved a very diminutive letter; b made 
egntaefnw its tmtuiet^ungkete, ftty little to the BMmesdt ^ 

♦ , Qrn, 

Unentered. 

Vmwoftaiw,!’#' .UOoMi.aaHai.A'- 
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TbuA'it then tumtomlfd to.cMMi tkedoods?> >. Jhlpdhfr 

Unb'mtied; aif. Exempt from envy. ; 

The fevtune, whiiA no body sees, midm a niih hapw and 
siamewd. Jfawm. 

This loss * 

Thus far at least recover'd, bath much more 
Establish’d in a safe, unenvied throne. 

Yielded with full consent. Milion, P, L. 

These unrarinf stand; 

Since what they act, transcends what th^ conuhaUdl' Denham. 

What health pron>’>tes, and gives tmenvy'd peace. 

Is all expenceless, and procur’d with ease. Dlaekmore. 

Beneath our humble cottage, let us haste. 

And here unenvy'd, rural dainties taste. Pope, Odyu. 

Une'quable. adj. Different from itself ; diverse. 
March and September, the two equinoxes, are the most 
unsettled and unequable of seasons. , - Bentley, Serm. 

UNE'euAL.'f* adj. [inetqualis, Latin.] 

1. Not even. 

There sits deforffli|y to mock my body; 

To shape my legs of tm unequal sise. Shaktpeare. 

You have here more than one example of Chaucer’s unequal 
numbers. Dryden. 

i. Not equal; inferiour. 

Among unequale, what society ? Milton, P.L. 

To bliu unknown my lofly soul aspires; 

My lot unequal to my vast dmires. Arbuihnot. 

3. Partial; not bestowing on both the same advan- 
* taces. 

when to conditions of unequal peace 
He shall submit, then may he not possess 
Kingdom nor U&. Denham. 

4. [inegal, Fr.1 Disproportioned; ill matched. 

Unequal work we find, 

Awnit ut^ued arms to fight in pain. Milton, P. L. 

rrom his strolig arm I saw bis rival run. 

And in a croud tHh unequal combat shun. Dryden. 

And oft the furious waq> the hive alarms. 

With louder hums, and with unequal arms. Addunn. 

Fierce Belinda on the baron flies. 

Nor fear’d the chief the unequal fight to try. Pope. 

5. Not regular; not uniform. 

So strong, yet so unequal pulses beat. Dryden. 

6 . Not just. 

You arc unequal to me, and however 
Your sentence may be righteous, you are not. P. Jomon, Pea. 

UNE'QUALABtE. o^. Not to bc equalled; not to be 
‘ paralleled. 

Christas love to God is filial and uuequalaile. BoyU. 

Une'quai.xxd. adj, Unpandleled; unrivalled in 

excellence. * r'' • 

By those unequalled and invaluable blessings, he manifested 
how much he hated sin, and how much he loved sinners. 

Boyle. 

Oorinda came, divested of the scorn. 

Which the unequaffd mud so long had worn. SMCommon. 

UBE'QUALLy.''f' adv. 

1. In different degrees; in disproportion mlr'to the 
other. 

when we viev some weil>proportion’d dome. 

No sin^e parts Bu^riee;. 

All comes united to th’adnuring eyes. Pipe. 

j. Not justly.' 

... to Who riglB to all dwt deale indifierently, - 
0 ami^ allwronf wd tortious ii^ie, . .-r 

-^Whioi any of thy oreaturei do toothy, . 
Pl^nwngtbemwIll'poiMr KM^wsl^ 4|pw;^P.Q. 

LfiiE'Qtf ALNESS.'^, Ihitqual^ty; staM of .being 

Theoabe plcBtiy of Our soil, the MSMsaAiiesef ear elisBate. 

Tem^, Jtoh on Poetry. 




0# notiust. 

We f wee hue to tUnd to thoie aeanirM whicti we Udnk 
toowrjidli^tojreMupoaAiourdem'. Dtc.Ckr. Pklg. 

Unimvi'tocal; n^. Not eauivocal. 

Im conceit li erroneoua, mucing putre&ctive generations 
correiponilent unto seminal productions, and conceiving un- 
egmooeat ^Mts, and univocal conformity unto the efficient. 

Brown, Vulg.Err, 

UNE'aRABi.E.# a^^'. Incapable of errour; infallible. 

The ignominy of your unemMe see is discovered. 

Sheldon, Mir.x^dMioArut, (i6x6,) p.l4S. 

Umk'rrableness. n.s. Incapacitv of errour. 

The many innovations of that churcn witness the danger of 
presuming upon the utierraWeneu of a gidde. 

J>cc, of Chr, Pkly. 

UNE'RRiNtit. a^. [inerram, Latin.] 

1. Committing no mistake. 

The irresistible infirmities of our nature, make a perfect and 


unerring obedience impossible. Xageri. 

Fast in chains constrain the various god ; 

Who, bound obedient to superior force. 

Unerring will urescribc your dratin’d course. Piqie. 

His javelin threw. 

Hissing in sar the tmerring weapon flew. Dtyden. 

2 . Incapable -of failure; certain. 

The king a mortal shaft lets fly 

From Ills unerring hand. Denham. 

Is this tiic unerring power? the ghost reply’d; 

Nor Phcebiis flatter’d ; nor his answers ly*d. Dryden. 


Of lovers of truth, for truth’s sake; there b this one un¬ 
erring mark, the not entertaining any proposition, with greater 
assurance than the proofs it is built upon will warrant. Locke. 

Uke'rrikgly. adv. Witliout mistake. 

What those figures are, which should be mechanically adapt¬ 
ed, to fall so unerringly into regular compositions, is beyond 
,oar faculties to conceive. GkneoUle. 

Unesche'wable. adj. Inevitable; unavoidable; not 
to be escaped. Not in use. 

He gave the mayor sufficient warning to shift for safety, if 
an U’lesehea’oble destiny had not haltered him. Carew. 

Unesfi'ed. adJ. Nut seen; undiscovered; undes¬ 
cried. 

Treachery, guile, and deceit, arc things which may for a 
wllilc, but do not long go uneipied. Hooker. 

From living eyes her open shame to hide. 

And live in rocks and caves long uneem'd. Spenter. 

Nearer to view his prey, and rmespfi 
To mark what of theur state he more might learn. 

MUlou, P. L. 

The second siiaft came swift, and wetptfdt 
And pierc’d his band, and nail’d it to his side. Dryden. 

Unessa'Iied.* adj. Unuttempted. 

To be rid of these mortiiying inropositions, ho leaves no 
Qnranaical evasion um-tsaued. Milton, Eicouoclaet. ( xi. 

Then sedulously think 
To meliorate thy stock, no way or rule 
Be uaraieyd. Philipt, Cider, B. i. 

UnESSrSK^I^ lliU ' 

1. Not being of the last impbitance; not constituting 
essence. « 

TUlotson was moved rather with pity, than indignation, 
towards the persons of those who«dioerra from him in the 
useMnUisd pans of Christianity. JdKion, Freeholder. 

2. Void of real being. . „ ,, 

The void pro^nd * ' 

Of umeuenBal night receives him next. Milton, P. L. 

To UHKifc'A'fli.isH.# V. To deprive of e^blish- 
ment. ■ \ >,■ 

The parliament demanded of the king to ewsAiMM that 
pretetieal gownment: Jkfift^ JBieonoelaet. § 

Umesta'busreo. adj . Not established. 

VOJU V. « 
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From ^fla priadpleib dqnbt ssejr be flurfy solved, end sot 
clapped ^ ftcUB p cMt iu B a lT' fctt Bdat i e M mw sf e Wifl s d . Jflrawu 

Uim'VBR. . n .. , 

1. Not even; not level* 

These high wild hills, and RHuh, iMeem wuyS, 

Draw out our miles, and make tbdta. wearisome. Smuaftare. 

Some said it was best to fight with the TUibs in that aneven, 
mountain coudby, where the Turks chief strength conrisliiig 
in the multitude of hb horsemen, should stand him la nnaO 
stead. _ Knollet, Jfiil. 

They made the ground uneven hbout thdr nest, insomuch 
that the slate did not lie flat. Addiion. 

2. Not suiting each other; not equal. 

The Hebrew verse consbts of uneven feet. .Peaeiam, 

Une'venness. «. r. 

1. Surface not level; inequality of surface. 

This softness of the foot, which yields to the rt^gedneis 
and nnevennest of the roads, renders the feet less capable of 
tx^ worn, than if they were more solid. Bay on the Crooiian, 

That motion which can continue long in one and the some 
part of the body, can be propagated a long way from one 
part to another, suppoaing the b^y homo^eal; so that the 
motion may not be reflected, refracted, uRemipted, or dis¬ 
ordered by any mevenneu of the U>dy. . Bhoton. 

2. Turbulence; changeable state. 

Edward 11 . though an unfortunate prince, and by Nason 
of tlie troubles and untvenneu of hb reign, the vary law 
itself had many interruptions; yet it held its carrent in that 
state his father had left it in. Hale. 

3. Not smoothness. 

Notwithstamllng any such mievenneti or indistinctness in the 
style of those places, conceming the origin and form of the 
earth. Burnet, Theory. 

Une'vitable. adj. \inemtabilis, Lat inevitablef Fr.] 
Inevitable; not to be escapctl. 

' So Jealous is she of my love to her daughter, that I never 
yet liegin to open my mouth to the unevUable Pliilocka, but 
that her unwished presence gave my tale a conclusion, brfore 
it had a beginning. Sidney. 

Unexa'cteo. adj. Not exacted; not taken by force. 

All was common, and the fruitful earth 
Was free, to give her uneeacled birth. ’ Dryden. 

Unexa'mieaule.% a^. Not to be enquired into. 

Such was Peter’s unseasoiublc humility, as then hb know¬ 
ledge was small, when Christ came to wash hb frat; who at an 
impertinent time would needs strain courteqr with hb master, 
and falling troublesomcly upon the lowly, all-wise, and aa- 
examinable intention of Chrbt, in what he went with resolution 
to do, so provoked by hb interruption the meek Lord, that he 
threatened to exclude him from his heavenly portion, unless he 
could lie content to be less arrogant and stiffiiecked in hb hu¬ 
mility. jlfttton, 0 / Ref. in En^ B. x. 

Unexa'mined. adj. Not enquired; not tried; not 
discussed. 

Yet within these five hours Hastings liv’d 
Untainted, une.ramin’d, free at lilierty. Shaktpeare. 

They utter all they think, with a violence and indisposition, 
nnexamin’d, without relation to person, place, or fitness. 

B. Jonton. 

The most pompous seeming knowledge, that is buiit on the 
unexamned prejudices of sense, stands not OlanviUe. 

Unexa'mpi.eu. a^. Not known by any precedent or 
example. 

Charles returned with unexampled loss from Algiers. Balegh. 

O utMMw^ded love! 

Love no where to be found less than divine. Milton, P. L. 

God vouchsafed Enoch an unexampled exemption from death. 

Boyle. 

Your twice-conguer*d vassals. 

First, by your courage, then your .clemency. 

Here fahmbly vow to sacrifice their lives. 

The gift of this your unexampled mercy. 

To your command. Denham, Sophy. 

I tune my pipe afresh, each night and day. 

Thy utmmngo/ed goodness to extol. ■, Ph^. 

UMBXCB'ptioiTABLE, a 4 f^' Not liable toa»y objectioii. 

K K 
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f i g efadk e a ihoiiU not hinda' us from pursuli^ with 
• jna iMMts, the maiceptiomiii* design of this {nous 
. ^ Alterburjf. 

Uw^i^^ONABLENEss.# M. s. Sutc or qualify of 
wIm unexceptionable. 

If ^ had been accompanied with other pacts' of his expo- 
liti^ of these epistles that had the like vnKceejUiona^knett, it 
would never have been found foult with. 

More OK tie Sev. Churchei, (1669,) Pref. 
Unexce^ftiomably.# So as to be nut liable to 
objection. 

THe resurrection of Jesus was most fully and most uuex- 
cfptvmably proved, Weet on the Returrecl. (4th cd.) p. jo6. 

Unexci'sed. aty. Not subject to the payment of ex¬ 
cise. 

And beggars taste thee uncxcie'd by lungs. Brown. 

UNEXCo'errABLE. adj. Not to be found out. 

Wherein can nan resemble his mexcogUaNe pown and per* 
ftetness. Ralegh, Hilt, of the World. 

Unsxcu'sable.# a^. Having no excuse; admitting 
of no excuses 

. ne authors, which you cite, do plainly choigc you with «u- 
exewMe untruth. Hwjfward, Aniu>. to iMeman, (1603,} <-'h' 6. 

If we examine those prayers that are put up to the saints, 
Aeir invocation is still die more unexctuab/c. 

More, Anlid. against Idolatry, ch. 4. 
XlBrExcu'sABLENESS.# ti. s. State or quality of being 
nnexcuaable. 

We will rip up to you the unexeviiMenett of the heathen 
ignannee in general. Hammond, Works, iv. 642- 

Vbx'xecuteb. adj. Not performed; not done. 

Leave vmexeevted your own renowned knowledge. 

Sbakspeart. 

Unxxe'mpuvisd. a^. Not made known by instance 
or example. 

. Those wonders a ^nation returned with so unexemjl^d 
in ingratitude, that it is not the least of his wonders, that he 
would vouchsafe to work any of them. Boyle. 

This beine a new, mexewpUfy'd kind of policy, must pass 
for the wisdom of this particular age, scorning the examples of 
aB former ages. tSoulh. 

Umexe'hft. adJ. Not free by peculiar privilege. 

You invert the covenants of her trust, 

■And harshly deal like an ill hemower, 

With that which you receiv’d on other terms, 
the unexempt condition 

By which all mortal frailty must subsist. Milton, Comas. 

Ut]EXE'B<:iSE». Not practised; not experitaiccd. 
Idessapus, with his ardour, warms 
A heartiess tnun, unexerds'd in arms. Hryden. 

Atwtract ideas are not so obvious to die yet unerased 
minA as particular ones. Locke. 

adj. Not qgUed iuto action; not put 

forth. 

' Attend'with patience the uncertainty of things, and what 
Uotfa yat tatexeried in the chaos of futurity. 

Brown, Chr. Mor. i. 25. 
UwEXHAu'STEO. udj. [tnexhoiistus, IjelL} Not spent; 
■not dvmed to the bottom. 

What avail her unexhausted stores ? w 

While proud oppression in her vaUies reigns. Addis<m. 

UNEXi'sTENT.’ik adj. Nut in existence. 

A Ntropade oognititm of times past, and things whidi have 
abcaihr h«», is more satisfactory than a. subtended knowledge 
e^What is yet anexiiteat. Brown, Chr. Mor. iii. 13. 

Unexpa'noep. adj. Not spread out 

Even feems bean a secret boaid; r 

• Witii ueepin^jtpwxptmded issue sto^A 

lJwEX^«cCA^OE«!if n. ti. Waht of previous cibn- 
aidetadon; feretight 
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Unexpe^cteb.. a^\ Not thought on t, sudden; not 
provided against 

Have wisdom to movidg always beforaiisad, theS thoi* evils 
overtake us not, which death unexpecli^ doth use to hrw 
i^n careless men; and ahhough it be sndden in itsi^, never¬ 
theless, in regard of our prepared minds, it may not be tndden. 

, Hooker, 

Sith evils, great and unexpected, do cause ohennroes even 
them to tiiink upon divine pow^ with fcnrfuHest suspicions, 
which have been otherwise the most sacred adorns tnareof; 
how should we look for any constant resolution of mfod in 
such cases, saving only where unfeigned aifoction to God hath 
bred the most assured confidence to be assisted by his hand ? 

Hooker. 

O mieipceted stroke! worse than death! 

Must I thus leave thee, paradise ? Milton, P. L. 

Them unexpected joy surpriz’d. 

When the great endgn of Mesuah blaz’d. Milton, P. L. 

Some amazement; 

But such as sprung from wonder, not from fear, 

It was so tmrxjwcted. Denham, Sophy. 

To the pale foes they suddenly draw near. 

And summon them to unexpected fight. Drydcn. 

Deep was the wound; he stagger’d with the blow. 

And turn’d him to his unexpected foe. Drydcn. 

When Barcelona was taken by a roost unexpected accident 
of a bomb lighting on the magazine, then the Catalonians re¬ 
volted. Swift. 

Unexpe'ctedly, adv. Suddenly; at a time un- 
thought otl 

Oft he seems to hide his face, 

But unexpectedly returns. Milton, S. A. 

A most bountiful present, when I was most in want of it, 
come most seasonably and unexpected^ to my relief. Drydcn. 

If the concernment be poured in unexpectedly upon us, it 
overflows us. ' Dryden. 

You have fiiirer warning than others, who are utwxpetiedlu 
cut o£ Wake. 

My heart was filled with a deep melaucholy, to see sevetal 
dropping wiexpeetedly in the midst of mirth. Addison. 

Unexpe'ctehness. a. s. Suddenness; unlhought of 
time or manner. 

He describes the unexpectedness of his appearance. Watts. 

Unexpe'bient. a^. Inconvenient; not fit. 

Musick would not be unexpedient after meat, to assist and 
cherish nature in her first concoction, and send thek minds 
back to study in good tunc. Mitton on Hduealion. 

Unexpe'nsive.# adj. Not cosily; not with great 
expence. 

My life hath, not been uaexpensiue in learning, and voyaging 
about. Milton, Apol.for Smectytnn. 

UNEXPE'niENCEb. odj. Not versed; not acquainted 
by trial or practice. 

The wisest, unexperienced, will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modesty, 

Irresolute, unhardy, unadventurous. Mitton, P. R. 

Long use may strengthen men against many such incon¬ 
veniences, which, to unexperienced persons, may prove veiy 
hazardous. WUIdni, Medh. Magict. 

The powers of Troy; _ <■ 

Not a raw ami unexperienc’d train, ' 

But firm body of emhuttl’d men. Dryden. 

These reproaches are the extravagant speeches of those «a- 
experieneed in the things they against. TtOoHan. 

Unexperienced younemen, ir unwarned, tiAe one thing for 
another. » * ■ I^oeke. 

The smallest accident ioteiteinng, often pradneefrvuch 

(Ranges, that a wise man is just as mam in dount of events, as 
me most ignorant aumunexperieHeod. Swifl. 

Unexpb'bt. adj. 'Xif)iUf<wliidiiM.2 Wanting «kill or 
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r; Net ■ennshed out. 

Oh! »y wh« rtranger cauic, yet uni*plot% 

geode bcHc reject*, lord? Pepe. 

2. Not He 4 ; pot known. 

UnllEir % friendh 'conduct wHl 1 fly, 

To regtonc unexplord. Dryieu. 

UKBK^fCD. adj. Not laid open to censure. 

They will endeaTour to diminiiui the honour the licst 
treadae, than suffbr the little mistakes or the author 

to pass tmerposed. Watt* on the Mind. 

Uhxxfeb'bsibi.e. adj. Inc&ble;, not to be ottered. 

What unexpreaUde comicirt does overflow the ^ous soul, 
from a conscience of its own innocency! I'dliAtm. 

UHEXPBE'ssrVE. adj. 

1. Not having the power of uttering or expressing. 
This is the natural and analogical signification. 

2. Inexpressible; unutterable; inefiame; not to be 
expressed. Improper, and out of use. 

Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree 
The fur, the chaste, and unexprestive she. Shaktpeare. 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexprettive nu{itial song. 

In the Uest kingdoms, meek, of joy and love. ilftAan, Lycidat. 

The helmed dicnibun. 

And swnrdcd ser^hiin. 

Are seen in glitt’ring r:inks, with wings display’d. 

Harping in loud and solemn quire, 

■Wntn mu-xpresdve notes to heaven’s new-born heir. 

MUion, Ode. 

Unexte^noeo. adj. Occupying no aiisign.-)b 1 e space; 
having no dimensions. 

How inconceivable is it, that a spiritual, i. e. an unextended 
substance, should represent to the mind an extended one, as a 
triangle ? Ltmke. 

Dnexti'houishabm. adj. XincxtinguUdct Fr.] Un¬ 

quenchable ; not to be put out. 

' Pain of unextinguahahle fire ^ 

Must exercise ns, without hope of end. Milton, P. L. 

Whut native, unexl'mgvuhabk beauty must be impressed 
through the whole, which the dcfiedution of so many parts by 
a bad printer, and a worse editor, could not hinder from shin¬ 
ing forth ? ^ ^ BenlUy. 

UNEXTi'NGinsiiED. odj. {inextinctus, Lat] 

1. N(A quenched; not put out. 

The souls, whom that unhappy flame invades. 

Make endless moans, and, pining with desire. 

Lament too late their unextinguith’d fire. Dryden. 

Ev*n o’er your cold, your evcr-sacred urn, 
lEs constant flame, shall unextinguith^d burn. Lyttletou. 

2 . Not extinguishable. 

-An ardent thirst of honour; a soul unsatisfied with nil it has 
done, and an mexlinguith’d deure of doing more. Dryden. 

Umea'ded. a 4 ;. Not withered.' 

A lovely flow'r, 

Unfttded jet, but yet unfed below. 

No moM to mother earth, or the green stem shall owe. 

Dryden. 

Unfa'ding. adj. Not liable to wither. 

Fwher th’ unfading rose of Eden blooms, 

And wfltgs of seraphs died divine perfumes. Pope. 

Unfa'oingness.# n.s. Quality of being unfading. 

We consider thp utfadingnest of their [the i^eiticinns’j pur¬ 
ple. ^ Pgluihele, Hist. ^Devonth. vol. l. P. i. 

Unfa^ilableI^ a^. That cannot mil. 

Wehelieve this uifaiUbk word of truth. ** 

Bp. Hall, Bem.p. 183. 

UNFA'ii.ABEENE88.=i^ th s. State^hich cannot mH. 

Hu takes all believen hito the gpr^am^ip of this comfortable 
unfaiUJpett. -■'h’?",' Bp. HeB,Bem.p.i3J, 

UkPa'i^g. adj. Cert^ i^ksing. 

Nothtng the united yoiro df all imtdry proSumt to loud, ns 
the certain, utfailing 'cunc^ that'lbas pursued onfl overtook 
sacrilege. South. 

Thou* secure of my utfailing word, 

Compose thy swelling soul, and sheath the sword. Dryden. 
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UMFA'iLiKGirEss.# AT.». The stkte of being unfitigug. 
We may iib ro much the fflone ifffUffibly aMured of the pro¬ 
mised mercies of <>ur God, by how fhueb we db tuOK know hu 
unfiuHngness, his urldhangrobleaett. Bp. BaB, Bela, p.' 273 . 
Unfa'intiko.# ]^t sinlung: notdroo^ng. 

It k a frozen zeal that will not be Warmed with the dght 
thereof [the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem.] .And 0 , that 1 
could retain the efibets that it wrought with an unfmmng per* 
Kcvmnce! Samtys, Trap. p. ifiy. 

UNFA'iit.-^- adj. [unjmejepy Sax. defurmis.] Disia* 
genuous; tubdolous; not honest. 

You come, like an lafitir merchant, to charge me wiA bdhg 
in your debt. Sw{ft. 

UNFA'iRLY.*f” adv. [from unfair^ Not in a just 
manner. 

They act unfairly, diat they may be sure to be sharp enough. 

Parnel, Hemarkt ifBmlut. 
UNFA'inNESs.# n. s. Unfair dealing; disingenuous 
conduct. 

We shall make some rem.vks upon his ignorance and hn- 
faimess in several incidents that be has slid in by die by. 

Bentley, Phil. Zm. {5. 

_ We iniiy ob^rvo from this passage the tm/aimest ana malig¬ 
nity of our writer, who without the least hint from his anthor 
has foisted in two scoffs and contumelies upon the Scripture. 

Bentley, PhU,Llpt. §43. 

Unfa'ithful. n({j. 

1. Perfidious; treacherous. 

If you break one jot of your promise, I will think you the 

most atheistical break-promise, and the most unwort%, diet 
may be choscn out of the gross band of the unfmBtfut, 

Shaktpeare. 

My feet, throneh wine, unfaithful to dieir Weight, 

Betray’d me tumbling from a tow’ry height. Pope. 

2. Impious; infidel. 

Thence shall come 

To jiK^ the unfaithful dead ; but to reward 
His faitlifni, and receive them into bliss. MUttm, P. L. 

Unfa'ithfuei.v. adv. 'J'rcacherously; perfidiously. 
There is danger c£ being unfaithfully rotiuselled; and more 
for the good of them that counsel, tlian for him that is 
counselled. JEoeoa. 

Unfa'itiifitlness. «. s. Treachery; (icrfidiousness. 

As the obscurity of what some writers deliver, mokes itxery 
difficult to be understood ; so the unfmlhfulntss of too many 
others, makes it unfit ti> be relied on. Bpyle. 

Unfa'lluwed. adf. Not fallowed. 

Th’ Mifallou^d glebe 

Yearh i»’ercouies the granaries with stbres 
Of golden wheat. PXilipt. 

Unfa'ahliar. adj. Unaccustomed; such as is not 

common. 

The matters which we h|pdle, seem, by reasem of newness, 
dork, intrioate, uttfnmiimr. Hooker. 

Chaucer's uncouth, or'rather unfamiliar, language, deters 
many readers. WartoU on Spenser. 

Unfa'siuonable. adj. Not modish; not according 
to the rqigning custom, 

A iiinn writes good sense, but«be has not a happy mimner of 
expression. Pcrhajts be uses obsolete and unfusHonaole language. 

Watts, LogicL 

Umfa'shtonabi.eness. n.s. Deviation from'the mode. 
Natural unfashiouabtenett is much better than apish, aflbeted 
postures. Loekf. 

Unka'siuonably. adv. [from tmfashiamable.'} 

1. Not according to the fasliion. 

2. Unartful ly. 

. .Deforoi’d, unfmish'd, sent before my lime 
Ifito this breathing world, scarce half made up; 

And that so lamely and utfathionaUy, • • 

That dogs bark at me. ' ShsAepeare, lam. IJJ. 

Unfa'sHIOITED. adj. 

I. Not modified by art. 

K N a 
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Mrtk bat how terribly hbeyw jppeM ! ' 

And yet dure biometniiyrou^iy noble there; j 

in nature, loMt «^ine, 

Ajit, a gen, doe* in the quany shwA JJrj/aeH. 

tlovinff no rMiilAr form. 

A*4iiWeu lump, wj/toWea’d and unfiram’d, 

Of jarring seed*, and justly chaos nam'd. ; fiiyden, 

Vsva'st.* a^. Cunj»ffc, Sax. inSnnuft caducus.] 
safo; not' secure. 

Tb Ukta'bteh. V. a. To loose; to unfix. 

He had no sooner wf^ntened hit hold, but that a wave 
Aucibly spoiled hit weaker hand of hold. Sidnei/. 

Then in the kcyJioie turns 
Hie intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Ofmassy iron, or solid rock, with ease 
Vtffuteiu. MUUmt P. L. 

Uwf A'lfHKnED. Fatherless; having no father. 

They da observe 

'Vt^Mer'd heir*,.and loathly Wrths of nature. Shakspeare. 

Uh»a'tHOMABI.K. fl# 

i. Not to be sounds by a line. 

In the midst of the plain a beautiful lake, which the in- 
^ereaboute pretend is unfathomable. AdtlSson. 

Banaath HiffatAomab/e depths they fitint. 

And secret in their gloomy caverns pant. Addison, On. 

a. Tliat of which flie end or extent cannot be found. 

A part* of our bodies may lie diversUied in all the 

dimentiont of solid bodies; which overwhelms the fancy in 
a new abyss of ut^athonuMe number. Pentlep, Seem. 

UHFA'xHOMABtENEss.* ti. s. State or quality of being 
imfothomable. 

A suffioent argument of tlie utffUhonmblenat of this great 
dispensation of mercy, wbdeh can still find further employment 
for the study and curiosity even of angels. 

Norris on the Beat. p. 133. 

Umfa'thobiabi.y. ado. So as not to be sounded. 

Cover'd pits, wrfatkomably deep. ^Thomson. 

UnrA'THOMED. Not to be sounded. 

The Titad race 

He ring’d with lightning, rowl within the unfathom d space. 

^ Brffdt II. 

Uotati'oued. Unwearied; untired. 

Over dank, and dry, 

Thev ioumey toilsome, toffitiigu’d with length 
Ofmich. . 

UjWA'vOCBABLE.'t’ O^f- 

1. Not kind. 

These communications have been unfamurable to literature. 

O' WartoH, 

2. NBetipprovidg. 

. . Talivera at last made an unfavourable report to rerchimnd 
andlsabellA . UederUon. 

UbEaVoU BABIY, adv. M 

I. Unkindly; unpropitiously.^ 

3. So as not to countenance, or support. 

Bncon speaks not uqfoeoiwaW^ of this Glaiuiille. 

UHEE'AHED.'fr ,, ... s - 

1. Not ofirighted'; intr^id; not terrified; Aot ui 

use. 

Just men 

ThouA Heaven should spenk with all his wrath at once, 

Tbatwith his breath the hinges of the world 

Did crack, we riiould stand upright and tm/ear’d. B. Jonton. 

a. Not dreadt^; not regarded whh terrour. 

.. .. 

A most unbounded tyrant, whose successes 
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UKiSJllSIt 4. ImpracticibhA. 
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I wns brought to a despoqdenty of i|dtih''and a dapidr of 
attaining to my seorch, as being fruitle|s and>ia|^«asiAfe'. 

Bp, Biehardeon an O. ZVsA p.i3i3. 
So bard, or rather so ufityly utfeanbh,^ It dm to be 
Btolous votaries of the ** blind god,” wiliMUt losiw ^eir eyes 
in his service. Stulk, Iforai. iii, 74. 

Ubfe'athebed. Impluroous; naked q^ieatliers. 

The mc^er nightingale laments rione; ' 

Whose not some prying churl had found, and thenc^ 

By stealth convey’d th’ui{/cn<Aer’d innocence. ^ Ji’yden. 

Umve'atureo. adj. Deformed; wanting regulsu*ity 
of features. v- 

'Visage rough, 

Deform’d, unfeatur'd, and a diiii of buiP. Drydeii. 

Unfe'd. adj. Not supplied with food. 

Each bone might through his body well be read. 

And every sinew seen through hisItmg fast; 

For nought be car’d, his carcass long unfed. ^tenser. 

A grisly foaming wolf unfed. 

Met me unarm’d, yet trembling fled. -Botcomion. 

Unfe'ed. adj. IJnpaid. 

It is like the breath of an unfeed lawyer; you gave me no* 
thing for’t. ^tdspeare, K. Lear. 

Unfe'elino. a(^'. Insensible; void of mental sensi¬ 
bility. * 

Dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance, ^ 

It made my goalcr to attend on me. Shakspeare, Rich, IT. 

Unlucky Wdsted ! thy unfeeling master, 

The more thou ticklest, gripes his fist the faster. P(pe. 

UuFE'ELiNULY.^k adv. Without sensibility. 

The German turned his head back, looked down upon the 
dwarf as Goliath did upon David, and unfeelingly resumed his 
posture. ^ Sleme, 

Umfe'eliKgness.# m. s. Want of feeline. 

With whiit flatness and wfeelingness has he sp^en of statiiaiy 
and painting! Or. Warton, Est. on Pope, 

UNFE'iGNEn. adj. Not counterfeited; ntri: liyjio- 
critical; real; sincere. 

Here I take the like unfeigned oath. 

Never to merry her. Shaks^re, Tam. of the Shreie, 

Thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, mix’d with love, 

And sweet compliniice, which declare unfeigned 

Union of mind. _ _ ^ .Mitkm, P. X..' 

Sorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. MMon, P, L. 
Employ it in uifeigued piety towards Ood. Spe-at. 

Unfe'ignedly. adv. Really ; sincerely ; withott 
hypocrisy. 

He pardonetii all them that truly repent, and unfewudly 
believe his holy gospel. Comm, Prayer. 

How should tb^ be unfeignrdly jasX, whom region cloth 
not cause to be such; or they religious, which are not found 
such by the proof of their just actions? Hooker, 

Prince dauphin, can you love this lady ? —- 
*—I Jove her most unfeignedlt), Shakspeare, 1 C. Mm. 

Thou hast brought me and my people unffigneM to rqptnt 
of the sins we have committed. Xmg Charles. 

Unf£'u.owed.# a^. Not matched. 

To sever so lofetlouxd a pair. ^ - 

Arclideacon Amwap, Tah. ef ftad, p. 16. 
Unfe'lt. ac^. Not felt; not perceived, i',.* 

All ro-'treasurv m 

It but yet u^ett thanks, wnich, toorp enrid’d*. 

• Shall be your love and labour's recompencA 
Her lows infiis’d 
Sweetness into my heart, wdtil beffirh. JlfiSiw, L. 

’Ht pleasant, safely Jo bim^firoiqthatB • 

The rolling ships, oMbMirtM tempest roar;' ' 

. Not that anuthm'spafn’fiiwiif deli^ - ->. ,, 

But paint m|^ p^uM ibe pleaung ri^ 

To Umf^BCE.# V. a. 'To tqkq away a iepek '' 

There is never a liml^ nevv^'a «Hil Or srfi^ bM^'I^Ddy, 
but it.it the Bcefie and receptaefe of pain, whdmoever it riiall 
please God to usance it, aM ttPio tome sharp disease dr dis- 
temperupooit SoM,Sedm, 
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Dnfe'mced. adf, « 

1. Naked f^Mtificfttioi]. 

rd play incMianay upon these jades; 

Even ul wjftniei desolwon 

Leave dieni m uAcdas die vulgar ur. Shak$peare, 

2. Not surrounded by any inclosure. 

UnfkiiMUIIntkd. at^'. Not fermented. 

All such vegetables must be m\fermented; for larmentadon 
changes thrir nature. Ativthnot on AfyaenU. 

Unfb'btiue. adj. Not fruitful; not prolifick. 

Peace is not such a dry tree, such a.sapWs, unfertile thing, 
but that it naiglit fructify and'increase. Hec. of Chr. Piety, 

To (Jmfe'tter. V. a. To unchain; to free from 

shackles. 

VtfeUer me with speed, 

I sec you troubled that I bleed. Dryden. 

This most useful principle may be mfeiledd, and restored 
to its native freedom of eaercise. Addiion, Speel, 

* The soul in these iiisuinres is not entirely loose and un¬ 
fetter'd from the body. Adduon, Spect. 

The unfetter'd mind by thee sublim’d. Thornton. 

Unfi'guueu. adf. Representing no animal form. 

In unf gur'd [wiiuings, the noblest is the imitation of mar* 
bles, and of architecture, as arches, freezes. M^otton. 

Unfi^i.L£I>. adj, - Not filled; not supplied. 

Gome not to table, but when thy need invites thee; end if 
thou beest in health, leave sometfamg of tlw appetite unfilled. 

Bp. Taylor, Holy JUvina. 
The air did not precisely fill up the vaciutim of the vessm, 
since it left so many unfilled- Boyle. 

7 'he dironc of my forefathers 

Still stands mfitPd. Adduon, Cato. 

Unfi'ual. adj. Unsuitable to a son. 

You oflbr him a wrong 

Something unfilial. Shaktpeare. 

Teach the people, that to hope for heaven is a mercenary, 
and therefore unfilial affiiction. Boyle. 

Unft'nished. a^. Incomplete; not brought to an 
end; not brought to perfection; imperfect; want- 
ins the last hand. 

nit Ibr that such outward ornament 
Was liidsh’d on thmr utx, that inward gifts 
Were left for haste unfinM'df Milton, S. A. 

1 ifid dedicate to you a very unfinished piece. Dryden. 
His hasty hand left his pictures so u^nithed, that the beauty 
ta the picture faded sooner than in the person idter whom it 
was drawn. S^vtator. 

And now let conscious Cedi view the piece. 

Where mitue in her loveliest light is shewn; 

Let these unfitdih'dhtys in part express 
Your great forefather’s bounties and your own. Heigh. 

This collection contains not only such pieces os come under 
our review, but many others, even unfinished. Sioijt. 

Unf^um. adj. 

1. Weak; feeble. 

Our laaaes ore more giddy and mfirm 
Than women’s are. Shedttpeare, Tm. Hiffiit. 

So is die unfirm king 
In thneo divided; and his co&rs sound 
. With hottoW poverty and emptiness. Shahtpeare. 

2. Notatahle. 

Take the time, while stagg’iing yet they stand, 

With feet ttnfirm, and prqwssess the strand. Dryden. 

UKrrtf. adj. ♦ 

I. Xnrpceper; unsuitable. 

They eatily perceive how usfit that were for the present, 
which was for tha tot age convoniantenou^. Hooker. 


Niitor can 1 thinfc yo|t WQitid jnpn 
ovwf^glMnlHaigatawii. v 
i. Uciqtuilim. • 

CTipBlw was for any wadlly tium, 
Aad«h»uiiH»leouoetostiiv^^ . 

Old as lam, for ladies* lows 
. The power of beauty I nptemberyet. 


Ml me an unfit and 
'UtommSduealion. 


Renter. 
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A genius that can hanUy take ia the connei^n of three 
propositions, is uttwly sa(/k fiir inecalative studies. Watts. 

To Unfi't. v.a. Toaisqualify. 

’Those excellencies, as th^ quaufied bim far doimnion, so 
they unfilled him fur a satisfaction or acquiescenea in his 
vassals. Gou.qftte To^gue. 

UKFrTMESS. ft. S. ' 

1. Want of qualifications. 

In setting down the form of common prayer, thwe was no 
need that the book should mention dther tiie Icwnine of a 
fit, or the unfitness of an qpiorant minister. Haoier. 

It is looked upon as a great weakness, and unfitneit for 
business, for a man to be so open, as really to think not only 
what he says, but what he swears. South. 

2. Want of propriety. 

Unfi'jting. adj. Not proper. 

Although monosyllables, so rife in our tongue, are unj^ng 
for verses, yet arc they the most fit for expressing brimy the 
tot conedts of the mind. Camden. 

Unfi'tly. adv. Not properly; not suitably. 

Others, reading to the church those books which the mostles 
wrote, are neither untruly nor Ha^%said to preach. Hooker. 


The kingdom of France may be not iftffidy compared to a 
body, that hath all its blood drawn up into the arms, breast. 


Shaktpeare. 


Dryden. 


and back. Hmell. 

To Unfi'x. V. a. 

1. To loosen ; to make less fast. 

Plucking to unfit an enemy, 

He doth unfasten so and shake a mend. ^aktpeare. 

Who can impress the forest, lad the tree 
L'n^ his earth.bound root ? Skakspeare, Matbeth. 

2 . To make fluid. 

Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in snow. 

The mountain stands, nor can the rising sun 

Unfix her frosts and teadi them how to run. Dryden. 

Unfi'xed. ad/. 

1. Wandering; eiratick; inconstant; vagrant. 

So vatt the noise, as if not fleets did jom; 

But lands unfisdd, and floating nations strove. Dryden. 

Her lovely looks a mrightly mind disclose. 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfix’d as those. Pope. 

2 . Not determined. 

Irresolute on which she should rely: 

At last unfix’d in all, is only fix’d to die. Dryden. 

Unfi'xedness.# h. s. The state of being unfixed; 
power of roving at large. 

To ahide fixed, as it were, in their own tmfixedneu, and to 
be steady in tbar restless motions, doth it not argue a coast|mt 
will directing them, and a mighty hand upholding them ? 

Barrow, voL u. S. fi. 

UNFtA'GGiKG.^k a^. Maintaining spirit; not flpg- 
ging; not drooping. 

That, which is carried on With a contotied utyiagging vigour 
of expression, can never be thought teoious. South, topK. 

Unfi.a'ti'EUF.d.# adj. Not flattered; not gratified 
w'ith servile obsequiousness. 

Time mocks our youtii; and while we number past 
Delights, and raise our mpetite to taste 
Ensuing, brings us to unfialtcr'd age. HaUngton, Castartr, p. rg. 

Or gazing by pale lamps on faigh 4 )om dust 
In vaults, thin courts of poor vtfiUtler’d kings. 

young, Highl Th. %. 

UNFi^t'oTEniNG.# ndj. Not concealing the pruA; 
not gratifying with servile obsequiousness; sihoera. 

(A the n^hbouring lake. 

In whose unfiattering mirrour even morn 
l^a counsel takes, how best herself to adorn. 

Sherhume, Trentl. 

Then Aristides liib his honest front, 

Spqtiess of heart, to whom th’ rsufiatCring voioe 
^ftbedom g^ve the noblest name of Just Thorny Wnstar. 

UNtLE'noEBr adj. That has not yet the fiiH ninu- 
Ctnre (^flMhers; young; not complied by tune; 
not hovlfig attained full growth. 
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Ttettodi Aoulmt^ and their BdeptioB 
Oiapde Am to Ay aoul viA hooki or iteel: 

Btt w> not dull thy pelm wiA enteruunment 

uiffled^dcomra^, ^ Shak^are. 

. ^ In Aow uif/fed ^4 d^w wu my vifit a g^. SAakymre. 
n^lt^d actors learn to laugn and cry. iStyden, 

Unfle'shko. a^. Not fleshed; not seasoned te blood; 
raw. 

Nature hia lliabs only for War made fit; 

' mA wmc less foe thy mMeMd valour tiy. Condey. 

a generous, mficth'd hound Aat hears 
Ffom fv the hunter’s horn and chearful cty, 

8o will J 1 haste. Drydtni, Cle<miet>r$. 

Unfo'ileo. adj. Unsubdued; not put to the worst. 
The usurped powers Aou»ht Aemsclves secure in the 
strength of an unfmfd army of sixty thousand men, and in a 
sewnue pro|)ortionable. Temple, 

To IjNFo'i.D.’f' V. a. [unf«alban, Saxon.] 

1. To expand; to spread; to open. 

I saw dn him rising 

Oi^t of Ae water, heaven above the clouds 

Vt^oU her crystal doors; tJicnee on his head 

A perffAt ^ve dMend. Milton, P. P. 

uvade his' hisnng Aroat, and winding spires. 

Till stretch’d in length A’ uijfolded foe retires. Dryden. 
Ah, what avail! 

The vivid green ids shining plumes unfold. Pope. 

Sloth unfoldi her arms, and wakes; 

List'mBa envy drops her snakes. * Pope, Ode St. Cec'dia, 

2. To tul; to declare. 

What tidings wiA our cousin Buckingham ?——< 

-» SuA as my heart doth tremble to wfold, Shaktpeare. 
Uifold to me why you era heavy. Shak^arc. 

\ Uifold the pasHon of my love; 

Surprise her with discourse of my dear faith. Shaktpeare. 
Helen, to you our minds we will unfold. Shak^are, 

. I^p and men wfold 

T^t to Ait isle convaid you. Chapman. 

Hew comes it thus ? wftJd, cdesflal guide? MiUon, P, L. 
Things of deep sense we may in prose unfold ; 

But Aey move more, in lofty numbers told. Walter. 

j.T® discover; to reveal. 

Time shall unfM what plaited cunning hides, 
lUrhe covers faults, at last wiA shame derides. Shaktpeare. 

If object be seen Arough two or more such convex or 
eepesve glasses, eveiy glass Aall make a new image, and the 
object thall appear in the place, and of the bigness of the lost 
image,''whiA considoration unfMt Ae Aeoiy of luicroscopes 
aM ialeseopet. Newton, Opt. 

4. T\> display; to set to view. 

We are Ae inhabitants of the earA, and endowed with un- 
'Aftsunding t doA it then properly belong to us to examine 
and utfM the works of Cod? Burnet. 

5. To release or d|||pis$ from a fold. 

The unfolding itaralls ap the Atepherd. Shakitpeare. 

2'o USFo'oL. w, a. To restore from folly. 

Have you any way to wifotd .me again ? Shaktpeare, 

ttmfbrlidlkou rna/stunfold 
What vya, not A explore;the secrets, aA 
Of his eterrad.empire. Milton, P. L. 

These are the atforbidden trees; and here we may let loose 
. Ae tSSns, and indulge our Aoughts. Norru. 

A good man not only forb^s Aose gratifit^ons, winch 
are forbidden by reason and religion, but even restrains him¬ 
self U instances. AUeidiury. 

UtifOBBt'poENNEfis. ». s. The state of being uni^r- 

Udd^. « 

sr%so severe A, b no where, eapMssly 
;; and this utforUddeimett they' thiok 
Ag AiqptaouiBciis ygu candema » 

111- . . ^oyle. 

flbt’cbnsWfiuiM. 


The 

.|HwtiAitad ill I 
C’»FO'^CED../|l^ 
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Thu nntle end unftrPd pccord of Hataiet 
Sits smiling to my heart. Sifiktpeare, Bitmlei. 

Uiforc'd by punishment, untw’d Aar; 

His words were ample, and bis soul sinoeie. Dryden, 

2. Net impelled; not externally argei^ 

No more can impure man retain and move - 

In Aat pure re^on of a worthy Ave, 

Than earthly substance can, unfore'd, aspire, , 

And leave his nature to converse With fire. Donne. 

3. Not feigned; not arUficially heightened. 

Upon these tidiu'-s Aey broke wA into such mforced and 
unfei^ed passions, as it plainly appeared Aat gooibnnturc Ad 
work in them. Hayward. 

. 4. Not violent; easy; grudu.nl. 

Windsor Ae next above the valley swells 
Into my eye, and doth itself present 
WiA such an easy and unfore'd ascent. 

That no stupendous precipice denies 

Access, no horror tarns away our eyes. Deitham, 

5. Not contrary to ease. * 

If one arm is stretched out, the liody must be somewhat 
bowed oil the opposite side, in a situation which is mforced, 

Dryden, 

Unfo'kcible. adj. Wanting sU-ength. 

The same reason which cansctli to yield Aat thw are of 
some force in the one, will constrain to acknowlei^, Aat 
they are not in the oAcr altogetliur uuforc'dde. Hooker. 

Unfohejm/oing. adj. Giving no omens. 

Unnumber’d birds glide through tli’ aerial way. 

Vagrants of air, and unfareboding stray. Pope, Odyts. 

Unfohekno'wn. adj. Not foreseen by presdencc. 

It had no less prov’d certain, unforehmum, MiUon, P. L. 
Unfoiiesee'ablf,.* adj. Not possible to be foreseen. 
By such unlikely and unforeteeable ways docs Providence 
sometimes bring about its greatest ilcsigns, in ojipesitiun to Ae 
shrewdest conjectures and contrivances of wen. South, Serm. 

Unforesee'n. adj. Not known before it happened. 
Unforeteen, they say, is uiifirepar'd. Dryden. 

Unfq'reskinneu. adj. Circumcised. 

Won by a Philistine irom the unforetiim’d race. 

Milton, S.J. 

Unforewa'rneo.# adj. Not forewarned; not ad- 
monislicd before hand. 

This let him know 

Lest wilfully transgressing he pretend 

Surprisal, unadmonish’d, uuforewarn'd. Milton, P. L. 

Unfo'rfeited. a^. Not forfeited. 

This was the onrient, and is yet the «i{/«ii^ed.gl.ory of 6ttr 
relij^n. Jiogert, Serm, 

Unforgiving, adj. Relentless; implacable. 

The sow with her broad snout for rooting up 
Th’ intrusted seed, was judg’d to spoil the crop; 

The covetous churl, of tmforgiving kind, ' 

■ Th’ offender to the bloody priest resign’d. Dryden, 

Unforgo'ttem. atj. Not lust to memory. 

The thankful remembrance of so great a braefit received, 
Aall for ever remain mforgotteu, KnoUee,'Hitt, if the Turkt. 

Unfo'rmed. adj. Not modtfiiod into' regular shape. 
All putrefaction b^ng a Assolution of Ac fint form,.» a 
mere conftirion, and unformed mixture of the paiib. ^Ifaeoui. 

The same boiditew dMcovers iudf in the tevenil adytum 
he meets with during hb passage'Artmg|i Awregloiiil 'of ^ 
fortoed matter. , ' •- • jSptaMali 

UNFoRSA'xEN.'f’ adj. [unpDiilpacen, Saxon«i}>..rNot 
deserted. . * « - ■ ■ 

They extend no sari^afriM cOMiiiHed in.or 

uifortahen, Aaa>ni| AapwnAecendledhie wHk rinceee mtdea- 
voun to fiwsake Aem. , ;. Mnm m i m Kki ri mie i Uato . 

UNFo''iCTmEn. aj. \ 

I. Not secured by wdHa ‘'•' 

Thrir weidt heads, like AWran/brSi/^d, ,* 

'Ttrixt tense and honseme^idiyenaags Aw ride. 

2i‘ NM Strengthened; -infijiiii; ' - 
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It «h«w« A will nuMt incorract^to httveiti 
A heart vn^ortify'd, a mind impatient; 

An underttanmng simple, and unichool’A ShaktjKore. 

3. Wanting seenrities. 

They vilT not restt^ a secret mischief, which, consider^ 
the ymfor&fifi state of manUnd, is a great defect. Collier. 

Unfo'btumate. aty. Notsucce^ul; unprosperous; 
wanting luck; unhappy. It is used b<w of a train 
of events, as, an unfortunate life; or of a single 
event, as, an u^ortunate expedition; or of persons, 
as, an unfortunate man; or an urforlunate com¬ 
mander. 

All thinn rcligioudy taken in hand, are prosperously ended; 
lieCHUBC whether men in Uie end have that which religion did 
allow to desire, or that which it tcnchcdi them contentedly to 
suffer,^ they are in neither event uuforltmaie. Hooker. 

Whosoever will live altogether out of himself, and study 
other men’s humours,' shall never lie utfortunale. Ralegh. 

Vindictive pershns live the life of witches, who, as they are 
mischievous, end unfortunate. Bacon. 

He that would bunt a hare with an elephant, is not tra- 
foHunate fot' missing the mark, but foolish for cliusing siirh 
an unapt insfruincnt. Bp. 'hiylor. 

The virgins shall on fcastful days 
Visit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 
Mis lot unfortunate in nuptial choice. 

From whence captivity and loss of eyes. MUton, S. At 

Unfo'btunately. adv. Unhappily; without good 
luck. 

Unconsiilting affection un/ortunatelp bom to mewards, made 
Zclmonc Inirrow so much of her natural modesty, as to leave 
her more docent raiments. Sidney. 

Most of these artists uu/ortunulely miscarry’d, by failing down 
and breaking their arms. ' WUkim. 

She kept her countenance when the lid remov’d. 

Disclos’d the heart, unfurtunatcly lov’il: Hryden. 

Unfo'rtunatenesb. adj. [from unfortunate.^ Ill luck. 

O me, the only sulject of tlic destinies displeasure, whose 
greatest fortunateness is more unfortunate, tnaii my sister’s 
greatest unforlunaUneu. Sidney. 

Ukfou'ght. adj. [«m and fmfhW] Not fought. 
nK-y used such diligence in taking the imssagcs, that it was 
not possible they stiouTd escape unfought with. KhoUci. 

Unfou'ied. adj. Unpolluted; • uucorrupted; not 
soiled. 

The humour and Uinicles are purely transparent, to let in 
tight unfouFd and tinsaphisticBtcd by any tincture. More. 
UHFOir'uD. adj. Not found; not met with. 

Somewhat in her excelling all her kind, 

"Excited n desirr till then unknown; v 

Somewhat unfmnd, or fo;ind in her alone. Drydrn. 

Unfou'nded.# adj. ' 

1. Void of foundation. 

. From them I go 

TUa nneonth errand mle, and one for all 
Myself expose, with lonely steps to tread 
The urfounded deep. Milton, V. L. 

2 . Without authority or foundation : as, nn unfmmdcd 
report. . 

UnfAa'mable. a^. Not to he moulded. Not used. 
Thp came of their dispontion so unframahle unto societies, 
wbereia they live, is for that they discern not aright what force 
these laws ou|^ to have. * Hooker. 

To Uneba'me.# V. a. To destroy tlie frame or con- 
strUGItjen of. ' •. 

Thril melt, melt, heart 1 in hot affection’s flames, 

If thou be.net more hard than Jnrdmt stones; 

For beairts, but of that temper, die wifnmet 
In Site of love, and makes mem tender ones. 

Hmriet, WiFt Piigr. sign. G: 4. 
ffin has mtframed the of die whole man. AuiEk, Sena. 

Umfra'meo. d!^. Not ; not finhioned. 

A llfldeis lump, uiifiuhion’d and urfrum’ir 
. Of jarring seeds; and'jostly eluM nam’d, Bryden, I 


UNFRE/gVEitT. aSy ,' Unoonmon; not happening oA^. 
Part thereof is visflile unto my situation; W being only 
discoveroUe in the niglit, and when the mr is clear, it be¬ 
comes unfrequent. Brr. 

To UuFBEguE'itT. v.a. To kave; to cease to fre¬ 
quent. A bad word. 

Glad to shun his hostile gripe, 

They quit their thefts, and mifrequetd the fields. PMUyt. 
UNFESgoE'NTEb. Rarely visited; rately enterra. 
Many unfrequented plots there are, 

Fitted by kind for rape and villainy. SAak^peare. 

Retiring from the popular noise, I sedc 
This unfrequented place to find some ease. Mitten, S, A. 

How well your cixil and mtfreqnenUd shade 
Suits with the chaste retirements of a maid? Boteommon. 

Can he not pass an ostronomick Unei 
Nor farther yet in liquid setlier roll. 

Till he has gain’d some nnfrequent^ place? Blaekmore, 
With what caution docs the ben provide herself a nest in 
places unfrequented, and free from noise. Addwm. 


Unfre'quently. adv. Not commonly. 

They, like Judas, desire death, md not uMreqneidly pursue 
it. Broum, l^ulg. Err. 

Unfri'abi.e.# adj. Not easily to be crumbled. 

The smooth surface, the elastic and unfriaHe natme of 
c.milnge, render it of all substances the most proper for the 
placb and purpose. Paley, Nat. Tkeel. 8. 


Unfrie'nded. adj. Wantingfrioids; uncountenanced; 
unsupported. 

These parts to a stranger. 

Unguided and unfriended, often prove 

Rough and unhospitablc. Shaktpeare, Tw. ^Bgkt. 

Great acts require great means of enUhprize; 

Thou art unknown, unfriended, low of birth. Milton, P. R. 
O God! 


Who me unfriended brought’st, wonderous ways, 

The kingdom of my fathers to possess. Braden. 

Ukfrie'ndliness. n. $. [from unfriendly."] Want of 
kiiidne^; want of favour. 

Yo’u might be apt to look upon such disappcnntrocDts as the 
effects of an unfriendiitteu in nature or fortune to your parti¬ 
cular attempts. Bi^. 

Unfrie'ndly. a^. Not benevolent; not kind. 

What signifies an unfriendly parent or brother ? ’Us friend¬ 
ship only that is the cement which efleelively combines man¬ 
kind. Gov, if the TtmiMie. 

Tills fear is not that servile dread, which flies from God 
as an hostile, uifriendly being, delighting in the miaeiy of hit 
creatures. ik|gers. 

To Ukfbo'ck.# V. a. To divest. 

Another of her bishops slic [queen Elitabeth] threatened 
with an oath to unfrock; that was her majesty’s own worA 

Hurd, Mor, and Polit, Bial^. 

Vnfrocking of a priest. * Millon, AreopagUka. 

UnpRo'zen. adj. Not congealed to ice. 

Though the more aqueous parts will, by the loss of tlieir 
motion, be turned into ice, yet the more subtile parts remain 
unfrtacn. Boyle. 

UNFari'xFUi- adj. •* 

1. Not prolifick. 

Ah ! hopeless, lasting flames! like those that bum' 

To light the dead, and warm th* uiy'ruitful um. Pope. 

2 . Not frnctiferous. 

The naked rocks are not unfruitful there; 

Their barren tops with luscions food abound. Waller. 

3. Not fertile. 

Lay down some general rules for the knowing of fruitful and 
uitfruitful soils. Mortimer, Hutbandry. 

4. Not producing good efiects. 

UNMIOTTFO1.1IBS8.# «.s. Barrenness: infecnndily. 

Had God indillged man'the liberty 6f using whaf creates 
he aleaied for, his rood, he might easily have made himself an 
amends for the uttfndtfuinca of the B«th, by the many good 

things, wUcK nature had provided for him. 

StaekkouK, Hut, tf the BtHe. 
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Uirruu^'liXD. a^. NotfitlfilUdf ' 

ReMdedre, 

StiH ilii/lijffillrjiddi pun of lon^ofe piatl. - MiUon, P.L. 
UiiTiT'MEtK# adf. Not exhaliog Nnoke os in fiimi- 
gadoni } not burnt. 

Hie ground 

With roie Mui odoan fh>m the dirub 3 fittoe,P.Xr. 

7 b tlNn/Bi.. v.a. To expand; to unfold; to open. 
The neat motum is.that of tmfiirSitg the fan, in which are 
leroral Iktie flhts and iribtations. Addiion. 

'Her ships atiehoi'd^ and her seik atifaWd 
In eidiec Indies. Prior. 

His sails by Capid’s hand mfla-Pd, 

To keep the fair, he gave the world. Prior. 

To Unfu'bmish. d. a. 

1. To deprive; to strip; to divest. 

* Thy speeches 

' Witt bring me to consider that which may 

me of reiMon. Shakrpeare, Winl. Tale. 

2. To leave nakedT 

The Scot on his mfumuh'd kingdom 
Came pouring like a tide into a breach. ^akepeare. 

Ukvi/rkished. adj. 

I. Not accommodated with utensils, or decorated with 


ornaments. 

* It derogates not inore from the goodness of God, that he 
has given us minds on/hrouA’d with those ideas of himself^ 
than that he hath sent us into the world with bodies tin- 
clodied. Locke. 

I Uve in the comer of a vari mfumiik'd house. Sh^. 

2. Unnipplied. 

We shall be much mfurmth'd for this time. 

SAakgpeare, Rom. and Jul. 

i. uncouth. Ut^ain is the colloquial 

word. 

Flora was so ungmnhf in her behaviour, and such a laughing 
hoyden. Tidfer,No. 13. 

An ungainfy strut in their walk. Su^. 

Viun. [Uie Saxon word is used for irritus as well 
as ineptus .1 

- Muunng their knowledge to migidnljf ends, as either am* 
fasthm, lupentition, or for sarisfying thrir cariosity. 

Hammond, 1 rorkt,w. 6so, 

VttmA^imvu* Unprofitable. ^ 

He dissuaded me from so w^mnful a chaige. 

Bp, JRdl, Spmaltiet 0/ kit lAfie. 

UNOA'LUiD. a^. Unhurt; unwounded. 

Let the swicken deer go weqi, 
hart MugaUed play; 

For some must watch, while some must sleep; 

So runs the world away. Shaktpeare, Hamlet. 

UuGA'jtwsoNED.* ttdj. Without a garrison. 

bn the north side it has an old Turiiish ungarriamed castle. 

Maun/^ell, TVoe. p. 48. 

Uitsa'rtebbd. Being Without garters. 

Yon aWd at RrJ^theus,lbr going wigairtored. ^lakipeare. 

UNOx'tHERED. 0^. Not cropp^; not picked. 

We wondarid why she kept her fruit so long: 

" Fer whom so late the wigomrr'd apples hung. vV.) Dryden. 

Ta Uroe^aR.* V. a. [unppian, Saxon.] To un¬ 
harness. 

Ufgb^RRRATED. Unbegotten; having no be¬ 

ginning. 

Millions of souk must have been unganerated, and ham had 
• no hesag. .. * B^gk, HUt,^tke WarUl. 

UNGIllmLiTlVE. Begetting nothing. 

SHeifpcarr. 

UW»*BOWp. ; 

i.J|pc%K>ble; notii^iiamoasi^fiotlibmL . 


To look into letters already opened or dropped, k held, aa 
aiwnieroai act. Pape. 

2. umominious. 

The rictor never will impose on Cato 
rngraemu terras. His enemies confeH 
The virtues of humanity are Csesar's. MdUoit. 

UNOB'jiiAt. adJ. Not kind or favourable to nature. 
The northern shires have a more cloudy, ungenial air, than 
any part of Ireland. Sw^ to Pope 

Sullen seas that wash th’ ungenial pole. ' Thomioii. 

Ungentee'l.# adj. Not genteel. 

The laws of marriage run in a harsher style towards your 
^ sex. Obey is an angeatw/word 1 Ld.Ho^«r. 

Umoe'hti.e. adj. Harsh; rude; rugged. 

Smile, gentle heaven 1 or strike, ungentle death! 

For thk world frowns, and Edward’s tun is clouded. Skaktpeare. 
Heis 

Vicious, ungentle, foolishly blunt, unkind. Staktpeare, 

Love, to tiiee I sacrifice " 

All my ungentle thoughts. Denkam, SopHy. 

Unge'ntlemamlike.# a^. Unlike a jymUeman. 
Th^ come home the unimproved, iUibenh'^Vs^l/lmeafiAc 
creatures one daily secs them. Id. CkeUeijSeU. 


Umge'ntlemanly. a^. Illiberal; not beoeming a 
. gentleman. 

The demeanor of those under Waller, was much more an- 
genttemanly and barbarous. Clarendon. 

Hiis he contradicts in the almanack published for the pre¬ 
sent year, and in an ungenilemaiily manner. Swift. 

Unge'ntleness. tt. S. 
jT Harshness; rudeness; severity. 

Reward not thy sliecpc, when ye take (dt his cote. 

With twitches ond patches as broad as a groat: 

Let not such ungentlfpea happen to thine. Tuurr, 

2. Unkindness; incivility. 

You have dune me much ungetuleneit 
To shew the letter that I writ to you. Skalapeare. 

Unge'ntly. adv. Harshly; rudely. 

You’ve ungently, Brutus, 

Stole from my bed. Sknktpeare,Jul, Caa. 

Why i|ie^s my father so ungently V Shaktpeare, Tempeit. 
Nor was it ungently received by landamira. 

ArbuUmat and Pope, 


Ungeome'trical. adj. Not agreeable to the laws of 
g^metry. '. 

All the attempts before Sir Isaac Newton, to exphun the re* 
^lar api)earanccs of nature, were ungeometrwal, and all of them 
inconsistent and unintelligible. Ckeygt, 

Unci^lded. a^. Not overlaid with gold. 

You, who each day can theaties behold. 

Like Nero’s palace, shining all with gold. 

Our mean, ungilded stage will sCbrn. Dryden 

j^h Ungi'rjd. V. a. To loose any thing bound with a 
girdle. 

The man ungirded his camels and gave them straw and 
provender. > ■ '. : Qg^ xxiv. 3*. 

The blest parent 

Ungfrt her spacious bosom,: and diicbaiy*d 
The pond’rous Hrth.^ Prior. 

Ungi'bt. adj.\ Loosely dressed. 

One tender toot.was ba^e, the other riiod; 

Her robe uagirt. . ^ WaOtr, 

Muldber assigns the proper jdaee 
For Carians, and th’ angirt Nnnntfian race. Ihyden. 

Ungi'ving. a^. Not bringingjjHU. , ■ 

In viun at shniiesth’ dumping siip|mBnt.^ilr:' 

This ’tis to make a vow wira empty bands. ' Hryden, 

Un^la'zed.# 

1. ‘ Wanting window-glanset. 

O iww alowrtiin'd wteilkd I dbceniai 
HntilM and w^^dj 1 befiiie ’fig a hai^ Prior, Loum-kdl. 

2. l^ot covered with glass: a term of pottery. 
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Unglanfd earthea vessels easily traDsrai^ moisture. 

Kirwm on Manuret, p. 30. 

UNOLo'niFiEO. adj. Not honoured; not exuted 
with praise and adoration. 

Lost God should, be auy waj’ unf^rifiei, the greatest part 
of our daily service consisteni, according to the blessed apostle’s 
own precise ru^ in much variety of psalms an*hymns; that 
out of so plentuul a treasure, tliere might be^or every man’s 
heart to chnsc ontfor his own sacrifice. Hookrr. 

2 b Ungio've.# ». a. To remove the glove from; to 
uncover. 

Unghve your bund. * Bcautiu and FL Lov. Pnigreti. 

Umigi.o'ved. atIJ. I laving the hand naked. 

When we were come near to his chair, he stood up, hold¬ 
ing forth bis .band ungloved, and in posture of blessing. Bacon. 

2 b Unolu'e. -p. a. To loose any thing cemented. 

Small rains relax and unglue the eartli, to give vent to in¬ 
flamed atoms. Harvey on the Plague. 

She stretches, gapes, mgluei her eyes. 

And asks if it be time to rise. Sioifl. 

To UNao'o.,.n. a. To divest of divinity. 

Were We'wak’ned by this tyranny. 

To Ma«d this child again, it could not be 
I shotud love her, who loves not me. Donne. I 

Thus men ungudded may to places rise, ; 

And sects may lie preferr’d without disguise. Dryden. \ 

UNGo'ui.n.v. adv. Impiously; wickedly. 

’Tis but an ill essay of that godly fear, to use that very j 
gospel so irreverently and ungodlily. Gov. of IJtc Tongue, j 

Ungo'dliness. n. s. Impiety; wickedness; neglect 
of God. 

How grossly do.many of us contradict the plain precepts of 
the gospel by our dngodlinesM and worldly lusts ? • Tilloitnn. 

Ungo'dly. adj. 

I. Wicked ; negligent of 6od and his laws. 

His just, avenging ire. 

Had driven out the ungodly from his sight. 

And the habitations otthe just. Milton, P.L. 

The sinner here intended is the ungodly sinner: he who for¬ 
gets or defies his God. . Rogers, 

1, Polluted by wick^lness. 

Imt not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out in peace. Shaispcarc. 

Unoo'red. ad). Unwounded; unhurt. 

1 stand alooi, anti will no reconcilement; | 

’HU by some elder masters of known honour, : 

i.bave a voice and precedent of peace, j 

' To keep my name ungor’d. Shalcspeare, Hamlet, ' 

Ungo'rged. adj. jl^ot filled; not sated. 1 

The hell-hounds, m^ungorged with flesh and blood, , 

Pursue their prey. Drydeu. 1 

Ob ungorg'd appetite! Oh ravenous thirst | 

Of a ton’s mood. Smith, Ph<ed. and Hippolyfut | 

U,NGo't. adj. , ^ ■ j 

1. Not gained; not acquired. - 

2. Not batten. 

He is as free from touch or soH with her; 

As she from one ungnl. Shaktpeare, Mem. for Mea*. 

His loins yet full of ungfd princes; all 
His glory in the bod. . Waller. 

UNGO'vsilMABtE. adj. 

1. Not to be rukd; not to be restrained. 

They’]! judge evc^ thing by^dels of their own; and thus 
are renden^ mmumi^eable w any authority, and ungo»em~ 
ailn by other laws,^but those the sword. C^nvil/e. 

2, Licentious; wilcf; - unbridled. 

So wild and tengovemgbk a poet^ cannot be translstol lite-1 
rally; bis genius h too strong to, bnr a chain.. Drydeu. 

He was fireeVom. any reu||^' utumnemaUe passions, which 
hurry men on to say and dp veiy oftioive things. AUerbury^ 

Uffoo'vsitHABLT.# otj. So AS not to be r«trBmed. 

VOL. V. 
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Heavens; bow unlike their Belgicksiret of old! 

Rough, poor, content, ungovenudtly bold. 

GMmilh, TTraveller. 

USOO'VERNED. a^. 

1. Being without government. 

The estate is yet ungovem'd. Suietpeare, Rick. HI. 

It pleaseth God above, 

And all good men of this ungovem'd isle. Sk^eMp^re. 

2. Not regulated; unbridled; licentious. 

Seek for him. 

Lest his ungoveru’d r.tge di-isolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it Skalupeare, K, Lear. 

Themselves they viUfy’d 

To serve ungovern'd appetite. Milton, P. L. 

Nor what to bid, or what forbid, he knows ; 

The ungovem'd tempest to such fury grows. Dryden. 

From her own back the burthen would remove. 

And lays the load on his ungovem’d love. ' Dryden. 

Ungra'cgful. a^. Wanting elegance; wanting 
lieauty. 

Raphael answer’d; — 

Nor are tliy lips ungraceful, sire of men. Milton, F. L. 

A solicitous watchfulness about one’s behaviour, instead of 
lieiiig mended, it will be constrained, uneasy, and ungraeefid. 

Locke. 

lie enjoyed the greatest strength of good sense, and the 
most exquisite taste of politeness. Without the first learning 
is but an incumbrance; and without the last is ungraceful, 

Addiiou. 

UNGiiA'cr FULNESS, tt. s. Iticlcgance; awkwardness. 
To attempt the. putting another genius upon hint, will be 
labour in vain; and wlial is so plaistered on, will have always 
hanging to it the ungracefulneu of constraint. Locke. 

LIngra’cious. adj. 

1. Wicked; odious; hateful. 

He, catching hold of her ungracious tongue. 

Thereon an iron lock did fasten firm and strong. Spenser. 

I’ll in the mature time, 

With this ungracious paper strike the sight 

Of the deatli-prai'tis’u duke. Skakspeare, K. Lear. 

Do nut, us sonic ungracious pastors do. 

Shew me tlic steep and thorny way to heaven; 

Whilst he, a ptiR and reckless lih^'nc. 

Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads. 

And recks not his own rede. Skiikspcaref Hamlet. 

To the gods alone 

Oiir future oflspriiig, and our wives arc known; 

The audacious strumiiet, and uugrariout son. Dryden. 

2. Oflciisive; unpletising. 

Show me no parts which arc nugracious to the sight, as all 
pre-shortenings usually arc. Dryden. 

Neither is it rare to observe among excellent and learned 
divines, a certain ungracious manner, or an unhappy tone of 
voice, which they never have been able to shake on. Swift. 

3. Unacceptable; not favoured. 

They did not except against the persons of any, though 
several were most ungracious to them. Clarendon. 

Any thing of grace towards the Iri^ rebels, was as ungra¬ 
cious at Oxford, as at London. Clonndon. 

UNGBAWTMA'TiCAL.'f' adj. [from un and grammaiical.'} 
Not according to grammar. 

To eytcludc that ungraumuUical misinterpretation on Sb- Paul. 

Barrow, voL iL S. 36. 

Ungra'nted. a^\ Not given; not yielded; not be¬ 
stowed. 

This only from your goodn^s let me gain. 

And, this uugranted, nil rewards are vmn. Dryden. 

Unora'teful. adj. 

j. M aking no returns, or making ill returns for 
kindness. 

No person is remarkably ungratrfuls who was not alw in- 
sttCferably proud. ' 

2. Making no aretums for cukure. 

o o . 
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M«wt wlten iliiT’n by wind^ the itom 
Of thekng filet daitroyt the bnoteoni wnn; 

Nor WiU Ae withei'd ttock be ereen : 

But the wiki olive thoott, and thadei W ungt^ftU plain; 

Drj/den. 

Unpleating; anacceptaUe. 

It cannot be ungratrful, or mthout tome plcainre to poste¬ 
rity, to sec the most exact relifon of an action to full of danger. 

, Clarertdon. 

What it' in itself harsh and ungrateful, must make harsh 
and ungrtk^ impretuoni upon us. AUerbury. 

UNa(tk''TEFVXXT. adc. 

I. With hiwatitude. 

when call’d to distant war, 

His vanquish’d heart remain’d a victim here: 

Oiiana’s eyes that glorious umquest made; 

Nor was hit love ungratefully repaid Granville. 

^ We often receive the benefit of our prayers, when yet wc 
charge heaven with denying our petitions. IVaie. 


Umoba'tefulness. r. s. 

». Ingratitude; ill return for good. 

Can I, without the detestable stain of ungratefuinett, abstain 
ftom lo^g him, who, far exceeding the bcautifulness of his 
shape with the beautifulness of his mind, is content so to abase 
himself as to become Dametas’s servant for my sake. Sidney. 

2. Unacceptableneaa; unpleasing quality. 

Unoba'tified.* adj. Not gratified; not com- 
pmsated. 

I should turn thee away ungrat^d 
For all thy former kindness. 

Beaum. ami F 7 . Hon. Man'$ Fortune. 

Ungba'vei.y. ado. Without seriousness. 

His present portance 

Gibingly, and angravely, he (&l laditon. I^aktpeare. 

Unobou'nded. a^. Having no foundation. 

Ignorance, with an indifiermey for truth, is nearer to it 
than (qjinion with migromded inclination, which is the great 
SBurcB ^ etroor. , lA>cke. 

fUl is a confidence the most ungrounded and irrational. 
For upon what ground can a mau promise himself a future 

* repentance, who cannot promise himself a futurity ? South. 

UNORc'DaiNai.Ts ado. Without ill will; willingly; 
heartily; cheerfully. 

when all his art and time is qient, 

^ say ’twill ne’er be found, yet be content; 
tt^ve from him the doom ungaf^ngly, 

&canse he is the mouth of destiny, Donne. 


Uk&ua'rdep. adj. 

1. Undefended. 

Fraud art thou met? Thy hope wiw to have rt-ach’d 
The throne of God uRgiuircfed, and his side 
Ahaadon’d. ilfWoa, P. L., 

>11 tbmuph th’ unguarded gates with joy resort. 

To see tte^htad «amp, the vacant port. Denham. 

• No door thme was th’ unguarded house to keep, 

On crealdog hinges ^uni’d, to bnadi his sleep, Dryden, 

2. CareleiB; necligent; not attejtiive to danger. 

jfH the bvilsmt proceed from an untied tongue, and an 
unguarded, unlidmed will, we put upon the accounts of 
drankenness. ''®P- Taylor. 

The spy, which does this treasure keep, 

Does she ne’er say her prayers, nor sleep ? 

Or have not gold and flattery pow’r, 

To purchase one unguarded nour ? Prior, 

with an unguarfied took she now devour’d 
My nearer facet and now recall’d her eye, 

AmiI heav’d, and strove to hide a sudden sigh. Prior, 

■ was only to divert a few young ladies, of good 

lenio and eood humonr enough to laugh not only atw«r tea’s 
l^eiM«i|^ioM^.butMtiiefro^^ 'Hr p^e. 

by mdtitodas, uAo watch every 
careless viM,' am^^amgurnrin action of our H««s? Bogert. 

WBBt of gawd. 


If you find that you have a hastiness in your temper, which 
unguardedly breaks oiit into indiscreet satlies, watch. 

, ltd. C^uterfield. 

V'xavENT. n. s. [ut^guenltMi, Latin.] Ointment. » 

Pre-occupation of nuud ever requireth preface of mcch, 
like a fomentation to make the unguent enter. Baeou. 

Iliere isem intercourse between the magnetick uqgaeat and 
the vulneratad body. ^ GImuUle. 

With mgienU smooth, the htcid marble shone. Ptyie, 

Ungue'sseu. adj. '.Not attained by conjcrtiixe. 

He me sent, for cause to me unguei/d, ^pmiter. 

Ungui'ded. a(y. Not dirwted; ^ist regulated. 

The blood weeps from my heart, when I do shape. 

Id forms imagina^’, th’ unguidrd days, 

And rotten times that you shall look upon. 

When I am sleeping with iny ancestors. Shakepeart. 

Can nngmded matter keep itself to such exact conformities, 
as not in the least spot to vary from the species? Glan^lc. 

They resolve all into the accidental, unguided motions of 
bUnd matter. Locke, 

Nature, void of choice. 

Docs by unguided motion tilings produce. 

Regardless of their order. Blaekmore oa the Creation. 

Ungui'lty.# ad;', [unjylcij, Saxon.] Innocent; not 
guilty; not stained with guilt. 

Nc her unguilly age 

Did weene uuwares, that her unlucky lot 

Lay hidden in the bottom of the pot. Sptiuer, F. (j. 

Soft pity in thy breast revive to-day. 

By this «ngui% blood, goddess divine I 

Fttmhaw, Patl. Fid. p. 167. 
Like Phalaris’s bull, questioning none but uuguiUy, making 
all guilty whom it questions, and saying. Let us oppress the 
poor righteous man. Archdeacon Arnway, Tab, of Mod. p. 73. 
UngttiUy cities rise. 

Cities of brothers form’d. Thornton, Idberty, P.4. 

Umha'bitable. adj. {inhabitable, Fr. vihabitahilis, 
Lat.] Not capable to support inhabitants; unin¬ 
habitable. 

The night and day was alwa}rs a natural day of twenty-four 
hours, in alt places remote from the unhabitable poles of the 
world, and winter and summer always measured a year. 

Molder. 

Though the course of the sun be curbed between the tro- 
picks, yet are not those parts directly Bubject to his perpendi¬ 
cular beams, unhabitable, or extremely hot. Bay. 

Uniia'cked. adj. Nut cut; not hewn; not notched 
with cuts. 

With a blessed, and unvex’d retire, / 

With unhack'd swords, and helmets ail unbruis’d, 

We will bear home that lusty blood again. Shakspeare. 

Part with unhack’d edges, and bear tiack 
Our targe undiiited. Shaktpeare, Ant. and Cieop. 

To Unua'liow. V. a. To deprive of holiness; to 
' profenc; to desecrate. 

Perhaps the fact 

Is not so heinous now, foretasted fruit; * 

Profon’d first by the serpent; by him first 
Made common, and unhattotdd, ere our taste. MUton, P. L. 
The vanity unhallom thevutae; VEtlrange. 

This one use left such an indelible saeredness upon them, 
that the inapiety of the design eoiild.be no sufficient reason to 
utA^w Mid cegrade them to coroioon. use. South. 

UH|u'ixowED.*i- d^. tunhal;(^ Saxon.] Unholy; 
{trofene. 

Thy enrrish spirit - , »'•, 

Govern’d a wolf, who for slanl^ter^ 

Ev*!! from tiie gallows did tiM fell soul fleet; ''' 

And while thou lay’s! in ta.fmahaUoU)’d dam 

Infus’d itself in thee. Shaktpeare, Afereh, of Ven. 

.1 bad not thbu^t to have ualodt’d'aiy Kps 
IK this anioffine’d rir, but that tiiis ' 

V^uld think to charm my jadgem^ as aline eyes, 

QfepK^ pn^w in .taaaoiiV garb. 

' AKkm, Cmuf. 
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Nor Rhall pmiime to violate thew bandi, 

Or t6uch (hjr person with unJkaUou/i hands. Dryden, 

Here cease flight, nor with mihaUoufd lays 
^ITouch the &ir lame of Albion's golden days. Pope, 

To a. To loose from the hand. 

Still am I caira. Ueihmi me, gentlemen. ' Shakt^re. 
Uahandmis, traitors. ^ Denham, Sojihy. 

Unha'ndiXo. at^. Not handled; not touched. 

A iSMe of youdifiil and unhanded ooks, 
fetching mad boipi^ - Shaktpeare, Merck, ef Ven, 

Cardwal Cainpeius 

Hath left Uie cause o' the king imhandted. 

Shaktpeare, Hen, VIII. 

UNU.\'ND80ME.*t' 

1. Ungraceful; not beautiful. 

I was glad I had done so good a deed for a gentlewoman not 
mdiandtomc, whom before I had in tike sort helped. Sidnejf. 

She that so far the rest outshin’d; 

Sylvia the fmr, while she was kind, 

Seems only not unhandiotne now. Waller. 

As 1 cannot admit that there is any thing unhandtnme m ir¬ 
regular; so much less can I grant that there is any thing in¬ 
commodious in the globe. Woodward. 

2. Illiberal; disiugeiiuoue. 

It is proper and proportionate to oiu* state, and to our ne¬ 
cessity, to beg of God pardon for the imperfection of onr re- 
pentauee, acceptance ot our weaker sorrows, supplies out of 
the treasures of his grace and mercy; and thus repenting of 
the evil and unhamitomc adhercncies of our repentance, in the 
whole integrity of the duty, it will become a repentance not to 
be repented of. Pp. Taylor, Holy Dying, ch. 4. § 6. 

l/NHA'NDSOMEi.ir. adv. 

1. Inelegantly; ungracefully. 

The ruined churches arc so unhamUnmely patched and 
thatched, thatssien do even shun the places for the uncumeli- 
ness thereof. Speiuer. 

2. DMingeniionsIy; Illiberally. 

He raves. Sir; and to cover iny disda’n, 

Unkandtomely would his denial feign. Dryden. 

IJNHA'NOSOMENESfi. ». S. 

1. Want of beauty. 

The sweetness of her countenance did give such a grace to 
what she did, that it did make liaudsome the unhaudiomenett 
ot it; and make the eye force the mind to believe, that there 
was a praise in that unskilliilncss. Sidney. 

2. Want of elegance. 

Be not troublesome to thyself, or to others, by unhandiomc- 
ttat or uncleanness. Bp. Taylor. 

3. IHiberalnebs; disingenuity. 

Unha'ndy.*!* a^. Awkward ; uot dexterous. It is 
somewhere us^ by Swift. 

To Unha'mq. V. a. [from an and Aatig.'} To divest 
of hangings. 

Umua'mqeo. a^. Not put to death by the gallows. 

There live not three good men unhanged in England. 

. Shahipeare, 

Unha'p.*!* n. s. Misluck; ill fortune. See Haf. 
Heaps of these nahapt. 

That now roll down upon the wretched land. 

Sackeilie, Gorbodiw, (IJ 71.) 
i^e visited that place, where first she was so happy as to see 
the cauH of her wahap. Sidney. 

Uhma^3 RPUO. [This word seems a participle from an- 
happg^ which yetis'never used as a verb *3 Made 
unhapby. 

You have tusled a pnnee, 

A luHnty gendeman in Uood andj^neament, 

By you nnkiqipied, and dii^pir'd clean. Shdktpegre. 

Vkha'vbux.^ ado. 

i, Mi8qrably .i imfortunate^;. wyetofaedly; ietlaini- 

■ toudy. 
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He vras vnhappUy top miwh used as a check upon the lord 
Cioventry. Clarendon, 

1 unweeting have oAsided, 

ViJtappi^ dciceiv’d! Mdton, V. L. 

There is a day coming, when aU these witty fools shall be vu- 
happi^ undeceived. TUktton. 

a. Mischievously. * 

You are a churchman, or. Til teH you, cardinal,. 

I should judge now wAappity, Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

Though I be barr’d the libeetyof talku|. 

Yet 1 can think unhappily. Beaum. and Btetcher. 

Unha'pfiness. n.$. 

1. Misery; infelicity. 

If ever he have cluld, abortive be it, 

Prodi;pous, and untimely brought to Ugbt, 

And that be heir to his uvhappmett. Shaktpeare. 

The real foundation of our unhtgpfmeu would be laid in^ur 
rea.son, and we should be more miserahto than the beasts, by 
how much we have a quicker apprehension. TilMton. 

It is our great unkapjiiucit, when any calamities fall i^n us, 
that we are uneasy, and dissatisfied. Wtdte, 

2. Misfortune; ill luck. 

St. Austin hath hud down a rule to this purpose, though he 
had the unhi^pineit not to follow it always himself. Burnet. 

3. Mischievous prank. 

She hath often dream’d of unltappinett, and waked herself 
with laughing. Shaktpeare, Much Ado. 

UNHA'pPY.'f' adj, 

I. Wretched; miserable; unfortunate; CEdamitous; 
distressed. Of persons or things. 

Desire of wandenne this unhiyjpy mom. Milton, P. L. 

You know not, while you here attend. 

The unworthy fate of your uuhappii friend: 

Breathless he lies, and'liis imbuty^d ghost 
I Depriv’d of funeral rites. Drydciu 

I 2. Unlucky; mischievous; irregular. Obsolete. 

I A shrewd knave, and an unhappy I Shaktpeare, AWt Welt, 
Shrewd and unhappie fowls lie upon the lands, and eat up 
the seed new sown. HoUandt Tr, ijf Plkuft Nat. Hitt. B. 19. 

To Unha'kbouu. V. a. To drive from shelter. , 

Unha'hdoured. adj. Aflbrdiug no shelter.. 

’Tis chastity: 

She that has that is dad in complete steel; 

And, like n quiver’d n)-mph, with arrows keen. 

May trace huge forests, and uuharbour'd heaths, 

Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wilds. MiUon, Comm. 

UxHA'nnESF.D.'^' adj. Not hardened; not made im¬ 
pudent ; not made obdurate. 

Messengers 

Of strong provailmcnt in mharden'd youth. Shak^)eare. 

Unripe we were, unblown, unharden’d. 

Unfitted for such fatal ends. Beaum. and Ft, Ihon. Lieut. 

Unha'rdy. adj. Feeble; tender; timorous. 

The wisest, uncxperienc’d, will be ever 
Timorous, and loth, with novice modesty; 

Irresolute, unhardy, unadventurous. ‘ dfttfoa,,P, B. 

Unha'kmed. adj. ' Unhurt; not injured. 

In strong proof of chastity well armed, * 

From loTc^ weak, childisti bow she lives unhamdd. Shaktpeare. 

Though great light be insiiflferable to our eyes; yet the highest 
degree of darkness does not disease them. Tor cauune no dis¬ 
orderly motion, it leaves tiiot curious organ mharmeiL Loeke. 

The Syrens once deluded, vainly charm’d ; 

Ty’d to mb mast, Ulysses sail’d uniiam’d. GranvUtr. 

Unua'rmful. adj. Innoxious; innocent. 

Themselves unharmful, let them live tinharm’d; 

Their jaws disabled, and their claws disarm’d. Dryden. 

Ueharuo'nious. adj. 

I. Not symmetrical; dispropevtionate. 

Those pure, immortol elements, ttot know 

No gross, no wikermoiiioar mhsturo'fonl. 

Eject him, tMDied now, and puiigf him off Muteid,P.h. 
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2. Unmsucal; ilUsoimding. . . 

.6Bs'11ioiifl|hte are improper to fab nilgect, his enressions iin> 
vuthy of his thought^ or the turn of both is unharmmm. . 

Dryden. 

That barbarous custom of abbreviating words, to fit them to 
Ae measure of verses, has formed harsh, unharmoniout sounds. 
» Sio^. 

'Ih UnuA'iuirsss. o. a. 

1. To loose from the traces. 

The sweathig steers mihanteu'd from the yoke, 

Bt^ back the crooked nloii^h.. Drudeu. 

The mules mJutmehifd range bendc the main. Pope. 

If there were six horses, the postillion always unhaTiteaed 
four, and placed them on a table. Sinft. 

2. To disarm; to divest of armour. 

Unka'tched. adj. 

1. Not disclosed from the i^gs. 

2. Not brought to light. 

Some unhaMCd practice 

Hath puddled his clear spirit. Shakipeare. 

Umha'viJTEO.# adj. Not resorted to. 

Some mduimted place. 

Far from London, out of the common way. 

Afir.for il/iig. p. 3 j 8. 
A lone unhautUed place. Donne, Poem, p. *99. 

UirnA'zAaDED. adj. Not adventured; not put in 
ilnnger. 

Here I should still enjoy thee day and night 
Whole to myself, utdumrded al)road, 

Fearless at hoiiie. Alitlon, S. . 4 . 

Unhea'lthful. adj. Morbid; unwholesome. 

The diseases which make years wiheaithful, are spotted fevers; 
and the unheaUhfxd season is the autumn. Graunt. 

At every sentence set his life at stake, _ 

Though the discourse were of no weightier things, 

Than sultry sunnuers, or uiAedth/ul springs. Drydcn. 

Unhea'’lthily.# adxK In an unwholesome or un- 
aound manner. 

Proving but of bad nourishment in tlie concoction, it pii£ 
up unkeallMf a certain big face of pretended learning. 

Milton, Doct. and Disc, of Din. Pref. 

Dnhea'lthiness.# n.$. State of being unhealthy. 
In less than a week we were sensible of the unheallhineu of 
the cUuiate. I-Iawketumrth't Voyuget, 


Umhea'lthy. adj. Sickly; wonting healtli. 

No body would have a child crainm’d at breakfast, who 
would not have him dull and nnliealUty. Locke on Edueatiou. 

He, intent on somewhat that may ease 
VuMikp mortals, aud with curious search 
Exomuiea all the properties of herbs. Philips. 

UNBtEA'RD. adj. 

1. Not perceived by the ear. 

For the noise of drums and timbrels loud. 

Their children’s cries unheard. Mdton, P. L. 

2. Not vouchsaied an audience. 

What pangs I feel, unpitied and unl^dJ Dtyden. 

3. Unknown in celebration. ^ ^ 

Nor was his namoit^^erd, or unador’d. ^ Milton, P. L. 

4. ^UkheaIid oJ'.’"' Obscure; not known by fame. 

Free from hopes or fears, in humble ease, 

Unheard of may 1 live and die in peace. Granville. 

5. Ukueari) y. Unprecedented. 

There is a foundation laid for the most unheard of confusion 
that ever was inUoduecd into a nation. '. Swift. 

To Ukhejk'st. &. d. To discourage; to deppissi 

• • • f To httoJijhJip, « 

AnOn>R ht good j^pipnius, mock unhearU me. Shakspeare. 

Urhsa'zxp. made hpt. . , 

.Nritber jjw^ nwtoe distifl^ sprits of them can pebetrate 
the narrow pores of unhaatei |^sa. Beyle. 

UNUBUMiih.# adj. Not sanrouaded by a hedg^. 


Our neadfiil knowledge, like our needful food, 

Unhedg'd lies open, in me’s comition field. Fo«ag, X^hl Th. y. 
UNHe'EDED. ad^. Disre^rded; not thought woi^y 
of notice; escaping notice. 

True experiments may, by reason of the easy mistake 
some unheeded circumstance, be uitf^aibufully triro. BopU. 
He of his fatal guile gave proof iaiiei^fed, , Mi/lott,.P, L. 
Her hair , * 

In B simple knot was ty’d above; 

Sweet negligence I unheeded bait of love. ' dP D^den. 

The triumph ceas'd—tears gush’d from ev’ty eyi^ 

The world’s great victor pass’d unheeded by. Pope. 

UNiiE'EDFUL.’f* a^. [from mheed."^ Not cautious. 
With nn unh^dftd eye. 

An acci<lcntal view, as men see multitudes. 

Seaum, and F 7 . Maid in the Mill. 
Unhe'euing. a^. Negligent; careless. 

I have not often seen him; if I did. 

He pass’d nninark’d by my unheeding eyes. Drpden. 

Unue'edy. adj. Precipitate; sudden. 

Learning his ship from those white rocks to save, 

Which all along the southern seascoast lay. 

Threatening unheedp wreck, and rash decay. 

He nam’d Albion. S^iettser. 

Nor hath love’s mind of uiiy judgement tastie; 

Wings and no eyes, figure unheedpha&ie. Shaktpeare. 

So have I seen some -tender slip, 

Sav’d with care from winter’s nip; 

The pride of her carnation train 

Pluck’d up hy some unheedp swain. Milton, Ep. M. Winch. 

To UNHE'LE.'f* V. a. To uncover; to expose to view. 
See To Hf.i.e. 

Then suddenly both would themselves unhcle. Spencer, F. < 2 . 
LlNnE'i.PF.i>. adj. Unassisted; having no auxiliary; 
unsupported. » 

Unhelp'd I am, who pity’d the distress’d, 

And none oppressing, am by all oppress’d. Dtyden. 

UNHE'LPFUX..'f“ adj. Giving no assistance. 

I bewail good (jlo’ster’s case 

With sad, unhelfful tears. Shakepenre, Hen. VII. 

The disturbance of her utJielpful and unfit society. 

Milton, Doct. and Disc, of Div, B. i. ch. 7. 
Unhe'wk. part. adj. Not hewn. 

in occasions of mcrriinent, this rougliMiast, unhewn poeti7, 
was instead of stage plays. • Dtyden, Ded. to Juv. 

Unhi'uebound. Litxofniaw; capacious. 

Though plenteous, all too little seems 
To stuff this maw, this vast unliidehound corps. MiUetn, P. L 

Unih'ndered.* adj. Not opposed; meeting with 
no hindrance; exerting itself freely. 

Virtue, ’tis true, in its proper seat, and with all its full effects 
and consequences unhindohd, must he confessed to be the cltief 
good, os being truly the enjoyment, us well as the imitation of 
God. Clarke, End. of Ned. and Rev. Relig. p. 183. 

To Unhi'nge. w. a. 

1. To throw from the hinges. 

2. To displace by violence. 

For want of ccuicnt, ribs of rock di^oin’d 
Witliout an earthquake, from their base would start, 

An^' hills unhint^d, from their deep roots depart. Biadtmore, 

3. To disorder; to confuse. 

Rather than not aCcomplisb my revenge, , 

Justor unjust, I would the world unhinge. Wmer. 

If God’s ptwidence did not order cheats wMli itc^eDly 
jostle private men out of theit rig||H8, rat unhi^^gU^'ima 
run aliinto confusion. B^eu^Chidion, 

To Uniio'ard.* V. a. To steal from the hoard. * 

Or as a thief, bent to unhord Uie cash ' ' 

Ofimne rich burgher^ whose substaifial doors, 

CrosMwrr’d and boltra fast, fear no assault. 

In at.^ window climbs, or o’er die dies. MUten, J*. L. 

UiiHfl^lplEsa. ft. f. Impiety; profimiineM; wicked¬ 
ness. 
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Too foul and manifeat wai the unidineu of obtrudin;; upon 
luen reinisnon of sim for money. Eautgh, 

Unho'i.y.'I' a^. [unbali^ Saxon.] 

1. *Proiane; not hallowed. 

Doth u follow that all lj)ing» now in the church are tmWy, 
which the Lord hath not^litmiclf precisely instituted ? Hoo/cir, 
From tte paradise of God, 

Without remorse, drive out the sinful pair, 

From liallow’d ground the unhoh/. Mi/ton, P. L, 

2 . ImpUNw; wicked. 

We think not ourselves the holier, because we use it; so 
neither should tlicy with whom no such thing is in use, think 
us therefore unkoly, because wc submit ourselves unto that, 
'which, in a matter so indifferent, the wisdom of authoriM and 
law have thought comely. Jfooker. 

Far other dreams my erring soul employ; 

Far other raptures of unholy Joy. Pope. 

Unuo'nes’I'.* adj. liti/ioneste, Fr. inhoneslus, Lat.] 
Dishonourable; dishonest. Obsolete. { 

Honest things be known from unhonest things. 

Aichmn, Toioph. B. l. | 

Nothing thou hast done brave, but like a tliicf, — , 

Nothing thon canst deserve, thou art unhonett, i 

Bcauni, and FI. hi. Princess. | 

Uniio'nouked. adj. i 

j. Not reparded with veneration; not celebrated. j 

Vnhonma^d though I am, at least, suid she. 

Not unreveng’d that impious act shull be. hiyden. I 

Pales uiJiouour'd, Ceres unenipluy’d. 

Were all forgot. * Jlryden. ; 

2. Not treated with respect. | 

Griev’d that nvisitant so long shoiiM wait, 

Uinnark’d, unhonour'd, at a monarch’s gate. Pn])e. 

y'o Unhooi’.*!" ». fl. To divest of hoops. 

Merchants do wihoojic j 

Voluminous baands. Donne, Poems, p. *6.t. 

Unhoop the fair ses, and ciu% this fashionable tympany got . 

among them. Addison. , 

llNito'ruD. 7 Not expeclnd; greater than , 

l'NHo'pEi)^>r. \ hope had promised. i 

With uuhop'd success I 

The embassadors return with promis’d peace. Drydtu. 

lieiiv’n has inspir’d wi-!i u sudden thought. 

Whence your unhip'd-for safety may be wrought. Drydeii. ! 

Unho'i’EPUI.. adj. Such as leaves no room to hope. 
Benedict is not the unhupeJuUesi hiisliaiid tliat I know : thus 
far I cmi prjusc him; he is of u]>proveJ valour. Shakspeare. 

I thought the rousing style 1 wrote in, might prove no »»- 
Jtoprful WM to procure raiiiewhai cunsideroblc from those great 
inustm of chymical arcana. Boyle, 

7 b Uniio'bsk. 7 ’. a. To beat from mi horse; to tlirow 
from the saddle. 

He would unhorse the lustiest challenger. Shakspeare. 

The emperor rescued u noble gentleman, whom, unhorsed 
and sore wounded, the enemy was ready to have slain. 

KnoUes. 

On a fourth he flies, and him unhorses too. Daniel. 

They are forc’il 

Tt^uit their boats, and fare like men unhors'd. IVallcr. 

The knights unhors’d may rise Iroiii off the plain. 

And fight on foot, their honour to regain. Drydeu. 

UMttb'sFiTABLE. adj. [tnhospilttliSi Lat.] Affording 
no kindness or entertainment to strangers; cruel; 
barbarous. 

o^^^ation, covetous of prey, 

Stjun’o^wj^ipy blood ttmankoty^ai/c coast. Drydeu. 

UNHa'ffmA. adj. Nbti'lyelonging to an enemy. 
y, The nigh pnqcing steeds 
Spiitn thdr dismoiintctd'riden; they expire 
lucUgnent, by utiAosti/ewQsmds.destroy’d. PMips. 

To Unhov'se. V. a. To drive from die habitatiau. 

Seek true relqpon: 0 where? Mirreus I 
Thinking hst tnihoudd here, sod fled from us, 

' Seek her at Rome. Donne. 


Death unawares with hU cold, kind embrace, 

Vnhous’d thy viigin soul from her finr biding place. 

Milton, Ode. 

Unuou'sed. adj. 

1. Homeless; wandng a house. 

Call me creatures, 

Whonc ndicd natures live in all the might 
Of wreakful heaven; whose bare, nnhousedtiaaki, 

To the conflicting elements expos’d. 

Answer mccr nature. Shakspeare, Timon. 

2 . Having no settled habitation. 

But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 

I Would not my unhoused, free condition 
Put into circumscription and ednfine. Shakspeare, Othello. 
Hear this. 

You unhous’d, lawless, rambling libertines. Southern. 

Unhou'seleem. adj. Having not the sacrament. Sec 
To Housee. 

Thus was I sleeping, by a brother’s band, 
or life, of crown, of oueen at once dispatch’d; 

(fot off even in the blossoms of my sin, 

UnhausfPd, disappointed, unmiel’d. Shakspeare, JTanUet. 

Uxhu'aian.# adj. Barbarous; inhuman. Not now 
in use. 

Unhunau and remorseless cruelty, shown in the spoil and 
waste they had made upon all nations round nboniit nicm for 
the pi'o|>auation of their empire, which they were still enlarging 
as their desires, and their desires as hell. South, Serni. xi. 39. 

l'.Mn,’'MBLED. adj. Not humbletl; not touched with 
siinmc or confusion. 

bhoiild I of these the liberty regard. 

Who, freed as to their ancient patrimony, 

Unhumbted, unrepented, uureformed. 

Headlong would follow. MUton, P. R, 

Us'Hu'nT. adj. Free from harm. 

Of fifteen hundred, eight hundred were slain in the field ; 
and of the remiiining seven hundred, two men only came off 
unhurt. Bacon, War with Spain. 

1 tread more lightly on the ground; 

My nimble feet from unhurt flow’rs rebound; 

1 walk in air. Drydcn, St. 0/ Innocence. 

8up[iorted by thy care. 

Through burning climes 1 pass’d unlnirt. 

And breath’d in tainted air. AdsHtott, Sjpeet. 

The stars shall fade away; 

But thou shult flourish in imniortal youth. 

Unhurt, amidst the wiu* of elements. 

The wrecks ot matter, and the crush of worlds. Addison. 

Unhu'btfe’l. adj. Innoxious; harmless doing no 
harm. 


You iiopc the duke will return no more, or 
You inmgme me too unhurtful an opposite. Shakspeare. 

Flames uttlmiiful, hoverins, dance in air. BlMstmorc. 

Un’iii''uteully. adv. Without harm; inuoxionsly. 

Wc laugh at others as innocently and as unhwtjuity, ns at 
ourselves. Pope to Suift. 

Unhu'sbanded.# adj. Deprived of support; ne¬ 
glected. 

With hanging heads I have beheld 
A widow vine stand fo a naked field, 

Unhusbauded, neglected, all forlorn. 

Broiene, Brit. Past. B. a. 8.5. 

The most part of the land, at this day, lies unpeopled and 
unhusbanded. Dr. Wcslfeild, Serm. (1646,} p. 148. 

Ukhu'skeo.# adj. Haviag quitted the husk. 

Could no unhushed acornc leave the tree. 

But there was challenge made whose it might be. 

Bp. Hall, Sat. in. l. 

U'KrcoBK. w. 5 . [unicornis, unus and cornu, Latin.] 

1. A beast, whether real or fabulous, that has only one 
horn. 

Wert thou the unicorn, pride and wrath would confound thee. 

Shakspeare, 7 (won. 

Vnicoms may be betray’d with trees. 

Bears with glasses, men with flatterers. SaaKspeare, 
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Natare in conugeroiu animai* hath aiaeed the horns in- 
▼ectad lywardf, as in the rhinoeero^ Jnoian ass, and tmtcorn 
lieedes. Brown, Ftilg. Err. 

It it not of consequence, diet because Dioscoridei'heth m^e 
no mention of anicom’s hora, there is therefore no sn^ thing 
in nature. Brown,'TVfg^ Err. 

Some anwoTM we 'will allow even among insects, hs those 
nutomous beetles described bj' Muffetus.! Brown. 

Will the fierce tnaeom thy voice ob^, -- 
Stand at tile crib, and feed upon the hey? Sandyt. 

2. A bird, . . 

Of the wfieom bird, the piinc^ marks are these; headed 
and fiwted like the dunghill cook, tuied like a goose, homed 
On his forehead, widi some likeness, as the unicorn is pictured; 
spar’d on his wings, bigger than a swan. Grew. 

Uride'al.# adj. Not ideal; real. 

Some will be discovered at a window by the road side, re¬ 
joicing when a new cloud of dust ^gathers toward them, as at 
the iqiproach of a momentary supply of conversation, and a 
short i^ief firom the techousness or unideed vacancy. 

jokntem, Banmer, No. 13J. 

Ukje'alous.# adj. Not suspiciously fearful; having 
no unreasonable mistrust 
The indulgence, under which they enjoy present ease, is 
founded on the gentle and unfralou* tempw of the king, which 
may be shaken and changed by several accidents, that may fall 
out. Clarendon, Papal Uturp, vol. i. ch. xo. 

U'NIform. a<^. and ^ma.] • 

1. Keeping its teuour; similar to itself 

Though when confusedly mingled, as in thh sfratuia, it may 
put on a face never so wnifomi and alike, yet it is in reality very 
different. Woodward, 

2 . Conforming to one rule; acting in the same man- 
-uer; agreeing with each other. 

The only doubt is about the manner of their unity, how far 
ehuiches arc bound to be toq/brm in their ceremonies, and 
what way they ought to take for that pu^ose. Hooker. 

Creatures of what condition soever, though each in different 
manner, yet all with mdform consent, admire her, as the mother 
of tbrir peace and joy. ^ Hooker. 

-.KuMben, being ndther un^orm in their dnigns, nor direct 
in thmir views, nmther could manage nor maintain the power 
■^ey got. Suijl, 

U'niFOBM.* n. s. Tile regimental dress of a soldier. 
UmEo'EMiTY. «. i. \imiformiii, Fr.] 
j. Resfiihblance to itself; even tenour. 

'TbCK is Uo wt^rmUy in the design of Spenser; he aims at 
riie^Boeom^sbment of no one action. _ Dry den. 

Queen Elisabeth was remarkable for that steadiness and 
mdfhndty whidi ran through all her actions. s Adduon. 

2. ^nfbrmity to one pattern; rcsemblarce m one to 

mother. 

The unity of that visible body and chiwcb of Christ, con- 
in that ui^onmly, which all the several persons there- 
nato belonging nave, by reason of that one Lord, whose 
servants they 1$ profess themselves; that one fiikh which they 
all acknowledge; that one baptism wherewith they are aU 
initiated. Hooker. 

The great conncil of mce ordwnad that there should be a 
constant tadformity jn this case. .. Vdtm. 

U'EijroEJttY. flw^' Cfirom ’ 

tr Without variation; in an even tenour. 

That bith raeeived from the Apostles, the'^akurch, though 
dispersed throu^out the Erorld, doth notwMIhttanding keep 
aisa&M if it dwelt within the walls of soma one house, and 
H waiifitmdy hold, as ff it had but one only heart and gquj. 

■ ' *jfootcr. 

’b^Tha eapiUiiasenta of the nerves are each oS tMiu>iAiBd and 
.lidliiTin j and the vilwatiiig motion of the ethereal medium 
1)|ey te profMaaMd dmg tiiem from one end to the other 
■lilhrai^i aMii||mtitmt«msiitioD. Nemkm. Opt. 

H. of (me ficom another. , 

t. The atate of being the only 
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As primogenituro consisteth in prelatimi, so iMvenkurc in 
exclusion. ■ Pearton on Me Creed, Alt. 2. 

UNiMA'G:iirABi.E. a<^'. Not to be imagined by the 
fimey; not to be conceived. 

Things to their thou;^t 

So unmagjmdde, as hate in heaven. MUton, P, L. 

The skilful orgauist plies his gravedancied descant in lofrv 
fugucs, or the wholcrsyropbony, with artiul and rndmaamt^e 
touches, adorus and graces the well-studied efaon^ of some 
'choice composer. MlltoH on EthwWioti. 

An infinite succession of the generations of men, vAQiout 
any permanent foundation, is utterly onimagimMe. TVIotton, 

Uniaia''ginably. adv. To a degree not to be 
imagined. 

Little commissures, where they adhere, may not be porous 
enough to be pervious to the unimaginakiy subtle corpuscles, 
that make up the beams of light. ' 

Unima'gined.* adj. Not conceived. 

Brighter worlds, their tmimagin’d bliss 
Disclosing. Thomson, Liheriy, P. 3. 

ITni'mitable. adj. linimilabUf Fr. inimitabilh, Lat.] 
Not to be imitated. 

Bodi these arc uniudtable, Burnet, 7 %eory. 

Unim.mo'rtal. adj. Not immortal; tnortai. 

They betook them several ways, 

Both to destroy, or unimmorlal make 

Ail kinds. Milton, P. /,. 

Unimpa'irable. a^'. Not liable to waste or dimi* 
nution. 

If the superior be tinimpairdble, it is a strong prmumption 
that the inferiors arc likewise unimpaired. HakewiU. 

Unimpa'ired. adj. Not diminished; not worn out. 

Yet unimptar’d with labours, or with time, 

Your age but seems to a new youth to climb. Hryden. 

If our silver and gold diminishes, our publick credit con¬ 
tinues unimpaired. Addison on Ike St. of the War. 

Unimi'a'ssioned.* adj. Innocent; quiet; not en¬ 
dowed with passions. 

While there with thee tli’ inciianted round I walk. 

The regiduted wild, gay fancy then 

Will tread in thouglit the groves and Attic land; 

Will from thy standard taste, refine her own. 

Correct her pencil to the purest truth 

Of nature; or, the nnnHy)a<i>on’d shades 

Forsaking, raise it to the human mind. Thomson, Autumn. 

Unimpe'acbable.# adj. Not accusablc; net to be 
charged. 

Hence merchants, ummpeachaUe of sin, 

Agiunst the charities of domestick life 
Im^poratcd, seem at once to lose 

Their nature. Cowper, Task, B. 4. 

Unimpe'acueb.# a^. Not impeached. 

The benevolence of Farnel’s dispowtion remains unim- 
peached. Gotdsndlh, L^e <f Pamei, 

.UJKiiifPi.o'REo. ad^. Not solicited. 

If answerable stile I con obtain 
Of my celestial patroness, who deigns 
Her nightly vintation unimjdored. Milton, P. L. 

UsiBJPO'BTANT.-f’ adj. 

1. Notniotei atous. 

The attention k. wasted oiTthings either fiijolouB or aritm- 
portent. ... Eterd. 

7. Assuming bo airs of dignity. *. 

Afrce, natural, eaqr manner; divertinfotiiers 

just as we divoted ourselves. Pepa U Sw^, 

UNiMPo'BTiNG.=Ki adj. Not being of impomi^. 

These condusions are many, and smtntportn^ (ttpoiMeces- 
rityj to salvation either way. . / 

1 . . EP ‘»Ei. Wmks, voL ii. (ed. x66i,) p. yop. 

However he be agr«t lover of.oonitaacy, yet upon better 
reaiOB be can change bk nnod. in some litigKW and MMsiporf- 
nmtnbbs; andcaaiierilfiitifluinheirautdkNat, 

3 lp.Sall,TJkCkrislian, fj. 
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Unimpoiitu'med. aij. Not solicited; not teased to 
compliance. 

Whoever ran 

To (lang'T wmmporlwCdf he was then 
No better than a sanguine, virtuous man. Donne. 

Unimpo'sing.* Not enjoined as obligatory; 

voluntar}'. 

Beauteous order rdgns, 

Manly submission, mmjHuiHg tod. Thornton, Liberty, R^. 
UMiMPRo'vABLE.’t' a^. Incapable of melioration. 
The priompal fstculty in such is unimprovable. 

Hammond, Workt, iv. 577. 
The divine nature and lieatitude can no more admit Jif any 
addition to it, than we can add degrees to infinity, new mea¬ 
sures to immensity, and further improvements to a boundless, 
absolute, ummprovable perfection. South, vol. iii. S. i. 

Unimpro'vaAekess. v. s. [from ummprovable.l Qua- 
li^ of not being improvable. 

This must be imputed to their ignorance and nnimprowdite- 
ncti in knowledge, being generally without literature. 

Hammond. 

IjNIMPRo'vED.'f" adf. 

I. Not made better. 

3. Not made more knowing. 

Not a mask went uuimpnni’d away. Pope, 

3< Not taught; not meliorated by in.<;tructi6n. 

Shallmv, miimproved intellects, arc confident pretenders to 
certainty. GlaurUk. 

4. Unconsured; not disproved. Imprme wtis for¬ 
merly used in the sense of censterr. See the third 
meaning of that verb. Dr. Johnson, and other 
commentators on Shnkspenre, have mistakenly 
assigned to the word, in the following passage, the 
sense of the preceding definitidh. Obsolete. 

Young Fortinbrnss 

Of tttumproved mettle, hot and full. Shaktpeare, Hamlet. 


Dninchea'sable. adj. Admitting no increase. 

That love, which ought to he appropriated to God, results 
chiefly from an altogether, or almost unmcreasab/c elevation 
and vastness of affection. Bople. 

Unindi'fferent. adj. Partial; leaning to a side. 

His opinion touching the catholick church was ns uvimliferent. 
Its, touching onr church, the opinion of them that favour this 
pretended reformation is. Hooker. 


I'nindo'sthious. adj. Not diligent; not laborious. 

Pride we cannot think .so sluggish or unhaiiafrioui an agent, 
as not to find out expedients for its purpose. 

Dec, of dhr. Piety. 

UNiNFE’ctED.* adj. Not infected. 

By this means all the outed ministers would be again em¬ 
ployed, and kept from going round the uidu/ectni parts of the 
kingdom. Burnet, Hitt, of hit (him Time, (Ch. If.) 

They are content with their country, and fiiithful to their 
chiefs, and yet vm^ected with the fever of raigradon. 

Johnson, Journ, Well. Jilandt. 

Uninpla'med. adj. Not set on fire. 

When weak bodies come to be inflamed, they gather a much 
greater heat than others have uniiifiamed. Bacon. 

Uninpla'mmable. adj. Not capable of being set on 
fire. ^ 

The uninjlanimable spirit of such conrretes, may be pre¬ 
tended to be but a mixture of phlegm and salt. * Bo^. 

Usi^NFLUENCED.# ai^. Not influenced; not pre¬ 
judiced. 

If those elec^ns are njoifiueneed and free. Ld. LyUelton. 

Moderately instructed in the principles of criticism, and un- 
infiueneed in the present debate by interest or passion. 

Pt/rton, Lett, to Tram, p. 14s. 

UNIMro'BMED.'f’ adj. 

I. Untau^t; uninstnicted. 

Nor itmnfdUn'd 

' Of nuptial sanctity, and marriage rites. Milten, P. L. 


No uninformed miada eaa n^rcsent virtue so noble to ut, 
that we necessarily add splmdsMur to her. Pope. 

2. Unjulimated; notc^iiwncd. 

The Kcti, thou(^ never 10 beautiful, have dead wunforeitd 
countenances. ^lectator. No. 41. 

UMiMGE'Njou8.4k a^. Not ingenioua; stupid. 

Uningeniout paradoxes, and reveries without imagination. 

Burke, Obt. on the St. i^the JfattiM, (1769.) 

Uninoe'nuods. adj. Illiberal; disingenuotitu 

Didancn know how to ifisdnguish between reports andeer* 
tainties, this stratagem would be as unskilful as it is umnge- 
nuoHt. Dec.oft^r. Piety, 

Uninha'bitable. a^. Unfit to be inhabited. 

If there be any place upon earth of that nature that panidibe 
had, the same must be found witihin that supposed uninhabit¬ 
able burnt zone, or within the tropicks. Baltgh. 

Had not the deep been form'd, that might ^ntain 
All the collected treasives of the main; 

The eartli had sUII o’cnrhelin’d with water stood. 

To man an uninhabitahle flood. Bladcmorc. 

1 ’n'inha'’bitableness. ». s. Incapacity of being in- 
iiabited. 

Divers radicated opinions, such as that of the unhhabitable- 
nett of the torrid zone, of the solidity of the celestial part of 


the world, arc generally grown out of request. Boyle. 

UNjNHA'BiTEn. adj. Having no dwellers. 

The whole island is now umnhiJiilcd, Sandyi. 

I'ninhahiled, untill’d, unsown 

It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. Pope. 

1 cast .inrhor on the Iccside of the island, which seemed to 
be uninhabited. Sunfl. 


UNi'N-TiTBEn. adj. Unhurt; suflering nobarm. 

You may as well spread out the unsunn’d heaps 
Of miser's treasure by an ofitlaw’s den. 

And tell me it is safe; as bid me hope 
Danger will let an helpless maiden pass, 

Uniujur'd in this wild, surrounding waste. Milton, foinar. 

Then in full age, and hoary holiness. 

Retire, great teacher! to thy promis’d blits: 

Untouch’d thy tomb, uninjur'd be thy dust. 

As thy own fame among tl'ie future just. Prior. 

Uninqui'sitive.# adj. Not curious to know; not 
inquisitive; not prying. 

Of those who participate in your councils, have I many 
times heard, not uniuqumtive, I acknowledge, how attentively 
you revolve things propounded. Wottom, Bern. p. lyj. 

It was an ingenuous, . uinqmitive time. .. Bp. Hurd. 

Umimscri'bed. adj. Having no inscription. 

Make sacred Charles’s tomb fur ever known ; 

Obscure the place, and unintcrib'd the stone. 

Oh fact accurst 1 Pope. 

Uninspi'ued. adj. Not having received any super¬ 
natural instruction or illumination. 

Thus all the truths that men, mimpired, are enlighten’d 
with, came into their minds. imeke. 

* My pastoral muse her humble tribute brings. 

And yet not wholly umntpiPd she sings. Drydeu, 

Uninstru'cteu. adj. Not taught; not faciped by 
instruction. 

That fool intrudes, raw in this great affair. 

And uninufructed how to stem the tide. * Drydeu. 

It will be a prejudice to none but widows and orahani, and 
others, unnutructed in the arts and management of more skil¬ 
ful men. * / Lodte. 

It is an unspeakable blessing to be bora in those parts where 
wisdom flottriwes, though there arc even in these polts several 
poor, uaiutlrueted arsons. ' Additou. 

Ihougli we find few amongst us. who professjoicmsclves 
Anthropomorphites, yet we may find, amongst ijlc ignorant 
and niufu/rucled Christians, many Sjf that opinion.J^ Imcke. 

Uninstru'ci’ive. a^. Not conferring improvc- 

ment . . I . . 

Were not men of abilities thus communicimv^ their wisdom 
would be in a great measure useless, and their expenence imm' 
ttructwe. Addiion. 
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UmKtt'iiitGEKT. oBj. Not Iciiowing, not dulfiil; 

. any consciousness. 

W« wU gm you slemy drinks, that your senses may be un~ 
MMiiigefti of our^Dsufficieoee. Skakipeon^ WwU» Tkdr- 

The nrible creation is far otherwise apprehended by the 
philatc^ical enquirer, than the uHinteUigent 'vulw. Gltmmlle. 

Thja^conclusiotv.if, men flow’d .of, they would not destroy 
UMbeased jAeductions. Ay, but these monsters. Let riiem 
be So I what will your drireiling, uninU/Sgfnt, untractablc, 
chaiuciiiube? ^ Locke. 

Why tnm to works of nature is assign’d 
An atsjhorjsmiiiteffi/^ewt and blind f 

When ours proceed from choice ? Blackmore. 

The obvious prodtttts of umntdligent nature, BeoUej/. 

UNiKTEULioiBi'Linr. «. s. Quality of not being in¬ 
telligible. 

Credit the of this umon and motion. 

GlannUte. 

If we have truly proved the nmntdli^nUu of it in all other 
' ways, this aigumentalion it undeniable. Burnet. 

UNrirTE'i.i<iGiBLK. odj. [ininteUigible, Fr.] Not such 
as can be tintlcrstoocl. 

The Latin, three hundred years iieforc Tiilly, was as utiin- 
ie/i^a/e in hit time, as the English and French of the same 
• period are now. Sunyt, 

Did 'Ihetis 

These amis thus labour’d for her son prepare ; 

For that dull soubto stare with stupid eyes. 

On the learn’d umnteUigiSle prize! Dr^cn. 

Tills norion must be despised as harmless, uniuteltigibic en- 
thusiusm. Rogers. 

UwiNTE'LLittiBLENESS.* «. 5. State of being un¬ 
intelligible. 

I require our theorist to shewlis some inconvenience Or ub- 
mieUigMenett in the one more than in the other. 

Bp. Herb. Croft on Burnet's Theaty, (1685,) p. 73. 

Uninte'lugibly. adv. In a manner not to bo under¬ 


stood. 

' Sound is not unhUeUigiUt/ explained by a vibrating motion 
communicated to the medium. Locke. 

To talk of Bpedfick diderenccs in nature, without reference 
to general ideas, is to talk wmUeBfpbly. Locke. 

Uninte'ntionai.. adj. Not designed; happening 

without design. 

Besides the umntentmial deficiencies of my style, 1 have 
purposely trimsgressed the laws of oratory, in making my 
periods over-loi^. Btyie. 

Uni NTEBESSED. ? having interest. 

UKr NTEBE 8 TED. 3 . . 

. The greatest port of on audience is always .•umteressed, 
though seldom knowing. Jhyden. 

UNi'Ni'EBESTiNG.# adj. Exciting no interest. 

Hie details rise far almve the unmteresting precision ofpatient 

^WorioH, 

Unintkbsii'ttkd. adj. Continued; not interrupted. 
'Oiis motion of the heavenly bodies seems to be partly con- 
Mid wmtermiUed, as that motion of the first morrablc 
partly interpolated and interrupted. Hale, Orig. 

UmintebmiJp’ing.* adj. Having no interruption; 
cdutinning. 

To procure an unintermiltin^ joy; to draw life into perpe- 
i to keep bock the eclipung sadnesses of the mind: — 
this ishryond a Solomon. FeUkam on Bedes, ii. ii. 

^lie course of our studies, the fnequent and usnntermtting 
.. -n:, of our duty, are so many duly monitors to us. 

. BdRnghedt, Serm, p. *7. 

Mg^r,jlpoLATED.% adj. Not interpolated. 

'Miy bean aod Enwttij^ifik that autkentiom means.no more 
Mqfcrawjne, uniiaespdated. J^son, Lett, tojf’rams, p. %n. 

a. ^<fly 

u The Btetk 

begotten. ; not interftipted. 


1 %y constant quiet fills my peaceful breast 
IVith unmixt joy, unmferru)^ rest. Bmamon. 

Governments so divided among themselves in matters of 
religion, mtuntain uninterrupted union and correspondence, 
that no one of them is for invading the rights of another. 

Addison. 

The hills rise insensibly, and leave the eye a vast, uaintrr. 
ruj^d prospect ^ _ Addison. 

The uninterrupted stitch in superficial wounds, is rejected. 

« Siatp, Surgery. 

UNiNTEnnu'irrEDLT. adv. Without interruption. 

A successive augmentation uninterrt^ded/y.tottinued, in an 
actual existence of believing and congregations in all ages 
unto^ tile end of the world. Pearson. 

The will thus determined, never lets the understanding lay 
by the object; but all the thoughts of tiic mind and powers of 
the body arc uninterruptedly employed. Locke. 

UNiNTRE’MctiEU. adj. Not intrenched^ 

It hud been cowardice in the Trojans, not to have attempted 
any thing against an anny tiiat lay unfortified mid unintrenehed. 

Pope. 

Uni'ntricateu.* a 4 ). Not perplexed; not obscure. 

F,ven, clear, umiUricated designs. Haimmnd, fVorks, iv. 50*. 

Unintrodu'cei).* adj. Not propqyly conducted; 
not duly ushered in; obtrusive. 

Think not, uidnlroduc'd 1 force my way. 

young, Bight T/i.s. 

UNJNVE'NTEii.^f- adj. Undiscovered. 

Not iminvcnled that,.whicli thou aright 
Believ’st so mmii to our success, 1 bring. Milton, P. L. 

Uninve'stigaule. adj. Not to bo searched out. 

' ■ The number of the works of this visible world being uu- 
investigaUe by us, afford us a demonstrative proof of the un¬ 
limited extent of the Creator’s skilL Ray, 

Ukinvi'ted. adj. Not asked. 

His honest friends, fit thirsty hour of dusk. 

Come uninvited. Philips. 

Uninu'uei).# adj. Unaccustomed; not habituated. 

Protected mice, 

Tlie race exiguous, iininur'd'io wet. 

Their mansions quit, and other countries seek. Philips. 

Jb UN.Toi'N.=:i= v.a. To separate; to disjoin. 

ITiiey] unjoynen tlie things that ben conjoyncX 

Chaucer, Boeth. B. 3. pr.rj. 

Un.toi'nteo. adj. 

1. Disjoined; separated. 

I hear the sound of words; their sense the air 
Dissolves mJoinUd ere it reach iny car. Millou, S. A, 

2 . Hiding no articulution. 

Th^are all three immoveable or uajohited, of the thickness 
of ^Jittle pin. Grew, Mus. 

\Tmos.^n.s. [imio, Latin.] 

1. The'act of joining two or more, so as to make 
them one. 

Adam, from whose dear side 1 boast me sprung, 

And gladly of our unioB hear thee speak. 

One heart, one soul in both 1 Milton, P. L. 

One kingdom, joy, and union without end. AHttou, P. L. 

2. Concord; conjunction<>of mind or interests. 

The experience of thoM profitable emanations firom God, 
qiost commonly am the first motive of our love; but when 
we once have t 'sted his goodly, we love the spring for its 
own excellency, passing from considering ourselves, to an 
itm'oa with Cod. Bp, Taylor, Living Holy. 

3. A pearl. Not in use. 

The king shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath; 

And in the cup.an union shall he throw. 

Richer than that which four sucqffidve kings 

In Qemuarfc’t crown have worn. Siakspeare, Handet. 

4. [In. law.] Union is a combining or consolidation 

Gharcha in onei which is done by the Gou- 
Mmt of ^ y«hop, the patron, ghd iat^^t. ^A^d 
tlni ii {JTOj^ly called aa ‘ are two 

other sort^ aa when'one diurch is made sahject to 
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tlie otlierf «td when one men is made prelate of 
both, and when a conventual is made cathedral. 
Touching umon in the^rst signification, there was 
a statute, an. 37 Hen. VIII. (map. at. that it should 
be lawful in two churches, whereof the value of the 
one is not above six |)oun8s in the king’s books, of 
the first fruits, and nut aliovc one mile distant from 
tile other. Union in this signification is personal, 
and tiiat is for the life of the incumbent; or real, 
that is, perpetual, whosoever is incumbent. Camel. 

Unjo'yful.* adj. Not joyful; sad. 

This mjojiful seit of people. Tatter, No. 16. 

UN.To''Yous.'f" adj. Not gay; not cheerful. 

Wlicrc nothing can be hearty, it must needs be lioth un- 
jnyout and injurious to any perceiving person so detained. 

Milton, Telrachordon. 

Morn, late rising o'er the drooping world. 

Lifts her pale eye uujoyout. Thnmton, Winter. 

Uni'i'ahous. adj. [?r»«r andpo/m] llringiug one at 
a birth. 

Others make good the paucity of their breed with the 
duration of theslpdays, whereof tncrc want not examples in 
animals viiijmroiu. Brown, Vnig. Err, 

UNTQJTK^ adj. [French.] Sole; without an equal; 
without aiiotiicr of the same kind known to exist: 
nn nifected and useless term o^ modern times. 

U'NISON. adj. [unm and sonus, Latin.] Sounding 
alone. „ 

Sounds intermix’d with voice 

Choral, or imittmi, Mdlou, P. L. 

U NisoN.-j' n.s. 

1. A string that has the same sound with another. 

When moved matter meets with any thing like that, from 
which it received its primary impres.s, it will in like manner 
move it, as in uiusieal strings tuned ttuisons. G/anvil/e. 

2. A single unvaried note; an exact agreement of 
sound. 

Lost was tlic nation’s sense, nor could be found. 

While a long, solemn unison went round. Pope, 

Diversily’il ’midst unU n of chime. 

Freer than air, yet manacled with rhyme. Httrte. 

What old (Calvin meant to be sung in unison, they chose 
should be performed in counter[}oint, or in four parts. 

Mason on Ch. Muskk, p. so8. 

Uni'sonous.# atj. [from ?m/ion.] Being in unison. 

These i^t notes were about forty tunes, of one part only, 
and in one umsonous key. fl'orton. Hist. E. if. iil. 171. 

Calvin, who had certainly less musick in his soul than 
Luther, rejected both voeol aud instrumental harmony, and 
admitted only uitisoiious psalmody. Mason on Ch. p. 165. 

U'NiT.'f’ [unus, unitus, Latin.] 

I. One; the least number; or the root of mimbcrs. 

If any atom fdiould be mov^ mechanically, without attrac¬ 
tion, ’tis above a hundred million millions odds to an vmt, that 
it would not strike upon any other atom, but glide througii mi 
empty interval without contact. Betdky. 

Units ore the integral parts of any large number. Waits. 

3 . A gold coin of king James I. 

King- James caused new coins to be made of several stamps, 
weights, and values;— that is fo say, one piece of gold of the 
value of aos. sterling, called thesmke;—one other gold money 
af ten shillings, &c. Camden, Hem. Money. 

Uni'table.# adj. [from unite.'} Capable of being 
united. Phillips. 

Unita'bian.* n.s. [from «nt(y.] 'One of a sect 
allowing divinity to God the Father alone; an 
anti-trinltarian. 

Socinians, under the name of l^nitarims, have appeared 
with great boldness, and have—nation with their 
numerous pamphl^ printed iwnttputdick.stock, and given 
away gratis amoiig t]io.4>aopl^ -wbnt^y many have been 

’ deluded. Ijcdie, SodnitM Vonirov. JDiseuss, Pref. 

VOL. V. 


It is by no means sufficieiit 4 br their purpose that they insist 
not on the belief of the niiraeiiloui conoepnon: they must in¬ 
sist upon the disbelief of k, if they expect to nqdce disceniing 
men proselytes to their Sociiftan doctrine: they must disprove 
it, before they can reduce the Gi^al to whet their sdieme of 
interpretation makes it—a religion of nature —a i^em of 
the best practical deism, enforced bf the wnatmti of hi^ re¬ 
wards mid formidable punishments in a future life; sahicth arc 
yet no rewords and no punishments, but simply die es^yments 
and the suift-rings of a new race of men to be mode out ofold 
materials; and toerefore constitute no sanctioiL when thejprin- 
ciples_ of the materialist ore incorporated with those 01 the 
Sodnian in the finished creed of the modem unitssriass. 

Bp. Horsley, Serm, on St. Lvke, i. hi. 

To UNl'TE. v.a. {unitm, Latin.] 

1. To join two or more into one. 

The force which wont in two to be di^ersed. 

In one alone right hand he now unites. Spenser. 

Whatever truths 

Redeem’d from error, or from ignorance, 

'rhin in their authors, like rich veins of ore. 

Your works umte, and still discover more. JJryden. 

*■ A proposition for uniting both kiimdoms was begun. Swift. 

2. 'J’o make to agree. * 

The king proposed nothing more than to unite his kingdom 
in one form of worship. G^endon. 

3. To make to adhere. ^ 

The peritono-um, which is a dry body, may be united with 
the iniisriilous flesh. irwmen. Surgery. 

4. To join. 

In the lawful name of martying. 

To give our hearts united ceremony. Shakspeare. 

(Iharity is of a fastening and ur^'mg nature. Pearson. 

Let the ground of tlie picture be well nniied with colours of 
a friendly nature. Jiryden, JOufresnny. 

5. To join in interest.' 

Unto their assembly, mine honour be not thou united. 

Gen. xlix. 6. 


To Uni'te.'I' r. M. 

1. To join in an act; to concur: to act in concert. 

If you will now unite in your complaints. 

And force them with a constancy, the cardinal 

Cannot stand under them. Shakspeare, Hen. VIII. 

2. To coalesce; to be cemented; to be consolidated. 

3. To grow into one. 

From my loins 

Thou shall proceed, and from thv womb the Son 

Of God Most High ; so fiod with Man mules. Milton, P.L. 

Uni'tedly. adv. With union ; so as to join. 

The eyes, which are of a watry imture, ought to be much 
painted, and umiedty on their lower parts; hut boldly touched 
above by the light ami shadows. liryden, Ihtfresnoy. 

Umi'tku. n. s. The person or thing that unites. 

Suppose an uniter of a middle constitution, (bat should par¬ 
take of some of the qualities of botii. GlmviUe. 

Uni'tion. «. s. itmkm, Fr. irom unite.} The act or 
power of uniting; conjunction ; coalition. A word 
projier, but little used. 

As long 05 any dificrent substance keeps off the nnition, hope 
not to cure a wound. Jf'iseman, Surgery, 

U'njtive. adj. [from unite.} Having the power of 
uniting. 

That can be nothing else but the umlive wav of religion, 
which consists of tlic contemplation and love of Cod. Borrjs, 

U'nity. n. s. \tuiUas, Latin.] 

I. The state of being one. 

Those hercticks introduced.u plurality of Gods; and somadv 
the profession of the wutypext of the symboluui, tlmf should 
discriminate the orthodox from them. _ Hammed. 

Hie production of one being the destruction of another, 
although they generate, they increase not; and must not be 
said to multiply, who do not transcend an.itaz/y. Brown. 
'Mon is to beget 

Like of his like; his image muJtiply’d; 

I' r 
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In wiity defectire; which re^iim 

GoUworal love, wd dearest amity. Jlfiften, f . L. 

■ iVhatever we can consider as one thing, suggests to the 
uuknttuidii^ the idea of urily. Loeke. 

2. Concord; ctmjunction. 

That which you hear, you’ll swear 
You see^ there is such unify in the proofs. Shahipeare. 

Nor can sre call those many, tmo endeavour to kc^ the 
unify of the q>Mt in the bond of peace. By this, sud^ our 
Saviour, shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to anothet, and this is the unify of charity. 

Jf*rrtr*o«. 

Take smtty then out of the world, and it dissolves into a 
chaos. Hviyday. 

We, of all Christians, ought to promote im% among our> 
selves and others. Spna, ikrm, 

3. .d^eement; ueiformity. 

lo the avoiding of (fissenuon, it avsuleth much,_ that there 
be amongst tiicm an ututy, as welt jit ceremonies us in doctrine. 

Hooker. 

4. Principle of dramatickwrlUnj^ Iwwhicli theteouar 

of the story, and propriety of r^resentatiou is 
preserved. , 

Hie mutiee of time, place, and action, are exactly observed. 

Druden, 'Pref. to Aufar Love. 
Although in poetry it be absolute^ necessaiy that die wuties 
of trae, place, and aetion should be thoroughly understood, 
there it still something more essential, that ekvates and asto- 
niabet the ^cy. Aidkon. 

5. [In law.] ... . - 

Unihf of possession is s joint possession of two 
rights by several titles. ' For example, I take a 
lease of land from one upon a certain rent; after¬ 
wards I buy the fee-simple. This is an unity of 
possessiop, whereby the lease is extinguished; by 
reason that 1, who had before the occupation only 
' fbr my rent, am become lord of the same, aud am 
to pay my rent to none. Cawel. 

Uvjir'oezD. adj. Not judicial!/determined. 

Causes ufyud^i disgrace the loadra file. 

And sleeping laws the king’s neglect revile. Prior. 

ITnivb'b8ai:. adj. [untvcrsalu, Latin.] 

1. General; extending to all. 

All sorrowed; if oil the world could have seen't, the woe 
had been vmvenal. Shaktpeare, Winl. Tale. 

Appetite, an unuenal wolf, 

So TOubly seconded with will and power. 

Must mue perforce an Mswerto^ pr^, 

4 And last eat up itself. &aiipeare, Tr. aui Crta. 

IXvine laws and precepts timplv and formaiiv moral, are 
umoenal, in respect of pemns, and in regard O' their Mrpe- 
tual obHgation. , ^ W^e, 

Htis exceUent epistle, though, in the front et it, it bears a 
’ particular inscription, yet in the drift of it is amiwse/, as 
detigninf to convince all manlund of the necessity of seeking 
fbr heppiDess in the gospel. South. 

No aulject esn be of mdvertal, hardly can it be of general 
concern. JUyuMt. 

2. Total; whole. 

Yrom harmony, from Iieav*n 1 y harmony, 

Hus umoenal frame began. Hryden. 

3. NotMrticular; comprising all particulars. 

shorn things partienlar 

She dedi ebftnet the umwerud kinds. JDaoie*. 

An umoeroal was the object of imapnetkm, and there was 
no sudi thing in reality. ArWfcwt and Pope. 

Uarn^BSAL. n. s. The whole; the general system 
of the universe. Not in use. 

To what end had the an^ been set to kaep the entrance 
into Andiae eftiw Adonrs espulskm, tiie umuermd had 
been MTadiam > Mtda^ But. ^ the World. 

non callktii Cwd dm eMse and oi%inti^ the nature and 
tss sea of the umoenal. Mahgk. 
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Univs'bsalibt.# n. s. One who a£^ts to under- 
staodiall particulars. 

A modern freethinker is aavmoenaUit in speculation; any 
proposition whatsoever he’e ready to decide; 8elf.«s8urBnce 
supplies all want of abilities I Bentley, Phil. Lips. 9 3. 

Ukiversa'lity. n. s. Imiversaliias, school Latin.] 
Not particularity; generality; extension to the whole. 

This catholidmi, or second affection of the church, con- 
nsteth generolly in umvena&ty, as embrnciug all sorts of per¬ 
sons, us to be disseminated through all nanons, as compre¬ 
hending all ages, M contmning all neccss^ and saving truths, 
as obltgiiw all conditions of men to all kind of obedience, as 
curing all diseases, and planting all graces in the wuls of men. 

Pednou, 

This cntal^ie of tin, is but of tin under a limitation; an 
umversalitu of tin under a certun kind; that is, of all sins of 
direct and personal commistion. &tuth. 

^ The imiversaUfy of the deluge I intist upon: mid that ma¬ 
rine bodies are found in all parts of the world. Woodward. 

A special conclution cannot be inferred from a moral mii- 
versaSty, nor always from a physical one; though it may be 
always inferred from an umversalify that is metaphytical. 

Watts. 

He m^t have seen it in nn instance oi^wo; and he mis¬ 
took accident for unioersa/ify. Reynolds. 

lTNivE'n8Ai,i,v. adv. [from universal.l Tliroughout 
the whole; without exception. 

Those ofienccs which arc breaches of snperaatural laws, 
violate in general thaUiprinciple of reason, which willctb unt- 
versaUy to fly from evil. Hotdtrr. 

There best beheld, where miversally admir’d. Milton. 

_ What he borrows from thb antients be repays with usury of 
his own, in coin as good, and as universoify valuable. Hryden. 

. H|if institution of charity-schools universally prevailed. 

AdtHson. 

Unive'bs ALNESS. ’fr n. s. Universality. 

They’ll object 

’Omnst th’ universalness of this clear notion. 

More, Imiiiort. rf the Soul. i. ii. 46. 

U'nivebse. «. s. {imivers, Fr. universum, Lnt.] The 
general B3'stem of things. 

Creeping murmur, and the poring dork. 

Fills the wide vessel of the umve.-se. Shahspettre. 

God here sums up all into man; the whole into a part; 
the universe into an individual. Sotilh. 

Father of heav’n! 

Whose word call’d out thia umverse to birth. Prior. 

UNrvE'asiTY.'f' n. s. [universitas, Latin.] 

I. University was first used for any community or 
corpo)ration; afterwards confined to academies. 
Anderson on Commerce, vol. i. p. 114. 
a. A school, where all the arts and faculties are taught 
and fliudied. 

While I play the good husband at home, my ton and ser-' 
vants spend all at tne umversify. 

Shakspeare, Taming of the Shrew. 
In the treatises alio of place between eeciesiaitical ^gnitics, 
or degrees of the ttmoermei, such reasons and authorities arc 
commonly used as may be qiplied likewise to temporal Ag- 
nities. Selden. 

The urdvermlies, cspedally Aberdeen, flourished under many 
exceUent scholars, and very learned men. Clarendon. 

3. The whole; the univefte. Obsolete. 

The great womb 

From whence all things in the universUy 
Ydad in divers forms do guly bloom. 

And after fade away. More, Life 0/the.Soul, i. 13. 

That thou pverf them (laith the Psalmist, speaking witit 
reject to the wsmeniiy of things,) they nther. 

marow, vol.ii, S. la. 

U»/TOCAt* /s^. [fmivoni^ Latin.] 
s '. Hftving one meaning. 

Vnioaealumida ere mmS as limtiQr hot one idee, or but one 
sort Ot dtiagt cqwvoeal words are wch at tigaify tWo or 
man iBfierent Mom, or fiflbent forts ef-elijeeti. WiUtt. 
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a. Certain; regular; pursning always one icnour. 

Him conceit make* putre&ctive generadoni oenMpomient 
unto ceminnl productions; and cpnceires inequivocal effbcts, 
and cnitMKo/ conformity unto the efficient. Brown, 

Usi'vocAJ-Y. adv. Cfrom tmvoca!.'} 

I. In one term; in one sense. 

How is tin wuvocaUy^ distii^uished into yenial and mortal, 
if the yenial be not tin ? Bp. HaU. 

It were too great presumption to think, tiist there is any 
thing in mw created nature, tiiat can bear any p^ect resem¬ 
blance of the incomprehensible perfection of the (Uvine nature: 
very being itself does not predicate unhocaUy touching God, 
and any created being, and intellect, and will, as we attribute 
them to him. Bale. 

3. In one tenour. 

All creatures are generated univocallphy parents of thtir own 
kind; there is no such thing as spontaneous generation. Bap. 

Univoca'tion.# n. s. [units nnd vocatus, Lat.] Agree- 
ment of name*Bnd meaning. 

The univoeation of Tartar cities with those of Israel, concur¬ 
ring with the former reason from the place and country whither 
tb^were sometime transplanted by the Assyrians, doth plainly 
shew that the Israelitish people have been there. 

• Whitt on, .ilfnu. (1749,) p.;83. 

Unju'st. adj, [injustCi Yr.injustus, Lat.] Iniquitous; 
contrary to eejuity; contrary' to justice. It is used 
both of persons and things. 

1 should forge 

Quarrels mjuH against the good and loyal. 

Destroying them for wealth. * Shaktpeare, Macbeth, 

The l^crcics. 

Finding his usurpation most unjust. 

Endeavour’d my advancement to the throne. Shaktpcai-e, 

lie that is unjial in the least, is unjust also in much. 

St, Luke, xvi. 

Succeeding kings just recoveiy of their right, from unjust 
usurpations and extortions, shall never be prejudiced by any 
act of mine. JTing Charles, 

The unjust the just hath slain. Milton, P. L. 

He who was so unjust as to do his brother an injury, will 
scarce be so just to condemn himself for it. Locke. 

Unju'stifiable. a^. Not to be defended; not to be 
justified. 

If these reproaches, which aim only at ostentation of wit, 
be so unjust^iable, whft shall we say to those that arc drawn, 
that are founded in malice. Gov. of the Tonsue. 

If we could look into effiicts, we might pronounce boldly: 
but for a man to give his opinion of what be secs but in part, 
is an ut\futtijiable piece of rashness. Atiaison. 

In a just and honourable war we engaged; not out of am¬ 
bition, or any other unjustijlable motive, but for the defence 
of all that was dear to us. Atterburp. 

Unjv'stifiableness. n. s. The quality of not being 
» justifiable. 

He wjshed them to consider of the illegality of all those 
commissions, and of the unfusti/lahlenets of til the proceedings 
whieb had ^n virtue of them. Clarendon. 

When it is unlawful upon the unjut^iablenest of the ground, 
we tin in it till we put an end to it. Kettlewell. 

Unju'etifiabet. adv. In a manner not to be de¬ 
fended. 


Unjv'stifieu.# adj. Not cleared fronfthc imputa¬ 
tion of guik; not justified. 

Igo 

Viyust^led tor ever from your sight. Drpden, Mfor Love. 

Unjo'etly. adv. In a manner contrary to right. 

If aught a^tinst my life 

Thy conntn sought of thee, it sought unjustfy. Milton, S. A. 

Whom, but for voting ptwe, the Gredcs pursue. 

Accus’d unjutlfy, then unjustlu slew. JOenkam. 

Your choler does ms^ustip lise, ' ^' 

To see yow friends purm your eneniet. - - Ihpden. 
Modmtion tiie one tide vciy jbstiy stisowns, and the other 
. as any iistijr pretend* to. Swjfl. 


U'Kitro*^^ uncouth, strange.] 

1. Unusual; odd; strong. 

A physician must practise accordiog tp the actions of 
phttick; — he must not minister after any anied manner, but 
oncly according to the usual and ordinarie qpipion of the 
learned in phlsick. 

Abstract of AeU, Canons, 4 «. temp, Q. SB*, p. 90. 
3 . Lonely; solitary. This is a common provincial 
expression. But neither of this, nor the preceding 
sense, has Dr. Johnson taken any notice. 
Unke'jhmed .'^7 [incomptus, Lat. ** uncombed, 
Unke'mpt. 5 unhandsome.” 

Old Comment, on Spenser.] 

*1. Uncombed. Obsolete in both senses. 

Laden she is with long unkemmed hairs. 

** Map, Lucan, (1627,) B. 6. 

3 . Unpolished. 

Hienot, to that I chose thou dost mi tempt; 

But ah ! too well I wot my hiimUe veinc, ^ 

And how my rimes been rugged and unkempt. 

* Spenser, Shep. Gal. 

To Ukee'nnel. V. a, * 

1. To drive from bis hole. . 

Search, seek, find out. I warrant we’ll unkennd the fox. 
Let me stop this war first. So, now uncape. 

I warrant you, colonel, w^ll unkennel him. 

2. To rouse from its secrecy or retreat 

If his occult guilt 

Do uot itself uuketmel in one speech. 

It is a damned ghost that we have seen. 

Unke'nt. adj. [b» and ken, to know.] 

Obsolete. 

Go, little book, thyself present. 

As child whose parent is unkent. 

To him, that is tiie president 
Of nobleness and chivalrie. 

Unke'pt. adj. 

I. Not kept; not retained. 

3. Unobserved; unobeyed. 

Many things kept genei^ly heretofore, arc now in like sort 
generally unkepi, and abolished, every where. Hooker. 

UNKi'ND.'f* adj. 

1. Not favourable ; not benevolent 

In nature there’s no bL'inish but the mind; 

None can be call’d deform’d, but tiie unkind. Sudetpeare. 
To the noble mind 

Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. I&aktpeare, 
To Nimrod our author seems a little unkind; and says, thiu 
he, against right, enlaigcd his empire. Locke. 

A real joy 1 never knew. 

Till 1 believ’d thy passion true; 

A real grief I ne’er can find. 

Till thon prov’st perjur’d m* unkind. . Prior. 

Or, if they serve you, serve you disinclin’d, 

And, in thar htigbt of kindness, are unkind. Young. 

2. Unnatural 

They, however shameful and unkinde. 

Yet did possessc their horrible intent. Spenser, F. Q, in. u. 43. 

Unki^mdliness.# n.s. [from unkindlt/.'] Unfavour- 
ableness. 

1 have often heard the chief of our ciQr complaining of the 
’ unfmitfulncss of the earth, and sometimes again of the unkind- 
linett of the weather, now fora good wace liiirtful to the fruits. 

HttkewUl on Prov. p. 14 j. 

Umki'wdly. at^. [ua and kind.] 

I. Unnatural; contrary to nature. 

They, with their filthiness. 

Polluted this same gentle soil long tim^ 

That their own mouier kwth’d their holiness. 

And gmi abhor her brood’s uniindlp aiiM, 

All were thqr born of her own native slime. Spenser, 
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2. l|jb%DU>t: anfiivpunble. 

' Ike goddeH, tbat ia nml thrine, 

Oewirit here with Pan, or Sylvam l^r blMt tong 
Forbidding every bleak, un^ind/y ux, 

TV> totidi the pfosnerous growth or tbit tail wood. 

JUBton, Comut, 

UNKi'KftlY. adv. 

I. Wiiillout kindness; without afiection. 

The herd, unkindly whe, 

Or chacot him from thence, or from him diet. Denhatn. 
If wo unkindiu part, 

Will not the poor fond, creature break her heart ? Vrydm. 
i. Oontrarilv to naturcb 

All works of nature, 

Abortive, monitrous, or tadandly mix’d. MUtm, P. L, 


Unki'mdness. n. *. [from uidctTid.'} Malignity; ill- 
will; want of aii^ion. 

Take no unkmdnea of his hasty SdiOrds. Skniipeare. 

His unjust tinkindnm, that in all reason should have quench’d 
her love, bath, like an impediment in the current, made it more 
violent and unruly. Shdkiveare, Mem. for Meat. 

After their return, the duke executed the same authority iu 
coiderrii^ ^ fevours, and in revenging himself upon thdke 
who had manifested any unkindneu towaras him. Clarendon. 

Eve—as one who loves, and some untindneu meets 
With sweet, austere composure, thus reply’d. Jlfifton, P. L. 

Ohrist. who was Uie only person to have resented this «n. 
Utukuu, finds an extenuation of it. South, Serta. 

^e sigh’d, she wept, she low’d; ’twas all she cou’d; 

And with unMndneie seem’d to tax the God. Dryden. 

To Unki'ng. V. a. To deprive of royalty. 

God save king Henry, unkin^d Uchard says. 

And sem^ him many years of sunshine days. Shdkepeare. 

It takes the force of law: how then, my lord! 

If os they would linking my fother now, 

To make you way. Southern. 

Vdfti'muKs.*'>adj. Unbecoming a king; base; 
Uwki'ngly. 3 ignoble. 

For myself 

To shew less sovereigfnty than they, must needs 
Anp^ear unkinglike. Skakipeare, CynAeline, 

The unkm^ thirst of gold.' Thornton, JJierty, P.5. 

UiTKf'asEo. atfj. Not kissed. 

Haul words are but foul wind, and foul wind is but foul 
breath, and foul breath is noisome; therefore I will depart sa- 
kitt. ShiAspeare, Much Ado. 


U'nwjb. ». s. Fr.] Tbe brother of a father 

or ibotber. Src Uxcle. 

The Enclish power is near, led on by Malcolm, 

His unde Siwara, and the good Macduff. Shakipeare. 

Give me good fame, ye powers! and make me ,,n8t: 

Thus much the rogue to pubtick ears will trust: 

In private then: — when srilt thou, mighty Jove! 

My wealthy lincle from this world remove ? Dryden. 

IJjmNi'oHTLY. adj. Unbecoming a kuight. 

With tix hours hard riding tbrou^ wild places, I overgot 
them a little before night, near an okt ill-favoured castle, the 
place where I perceiv^ they meant to perform their unknjghtly 
errand. Sidney. 


JbUMKNi'T.'t* ». a. [uncnjtan. Sax. solvere.] 

1. To unweave; to separate. 

Would he had continued to his country 
As be begau, and aot imknit himself 

Tbe nebu knot he made. Shaktpoare, Cufiol. 


2. To Open. 

Ifidbitt that threatening, unkind brow. 

And dart not scornful gfauiV from those ^es. Maiqxare. 
Uukhi't.# jmrt, a^. Not united; not knit. 

Tlw patty braWli and -^arrds, 

Late mi^d b^het tba Alktod and yens hmMtj, 

Miiit, yes and Aattjfflike'aBidiriindM joints, 

VatM aaoia toaetkw^afdiaaMiMa. 

Kdr Maid’tftkelnn. 


Unkko'iteo.# a^. Freed from knots; untwisted; 
unentangkd. 

AH sim^e, tingle, pure, pervioHs, unkuaited. 

Mere, Song tftke Send, (1647,) Pref. 
Unknotted twine. JDyer, 

Unkno'tty.# Having no knots. 

UnknoUy fir. Saudyt, 0 », m JSve/yu, in. iv. $ 36. 

To UsKNoV. V. a. To cease to know. 

It’s already known; 

Oh! can you keep it from yourselves, imkdoto it ? Smith. 

UsKNo'wABtE.-^ at^. Not to be known. 

Here too even individuals, however of themselves unknow¬ 
able, become objects of knowledge, as far as their nature will 
P®rmit. Harrii, Herm. B. 3. ch, 4. 

Unkno'wing. adj. 

1. Ignorant; not knowing: with ^ 

Let me speak to the yet unknowing world. 

How these things came about ^laktpeare, Handel. 

Though nnknowiiie persons may accuse others, yet can they 
never the more absolve themselves. Dee, afChr. Piety. 

Unknowing I prepar’d thy bridal bed; 

With empty hopes of hap]>y issue fed. Dryden. 

Unknowing be requires it ; and when known. 

He thinks it nis; and values it, ’tis gone. Dryden. 

His hounds, unknowing of his change, pursue 
The cbacc, nml their mistaken master slew. Dryden. 

Proteus, mounting from the hoary deep, 

Survcjrs his charge, unknowing of deceit. Pojie. 

2. Not practised; not qualified. 

So Lybian huntsmen, on some sandy plain. 

From shady coverts rous’d, the lion chace: 

The kingly beast roars out with loud disdain. 

And slowly moves, unknowing to give'placc. Dryden. 

These were they, whose squls the furies steel’d. 

And curs’d, with hearts nnknowing how to yield. Pope. 

UNitNo'wrNGi.Y. adv. Iguorantly; without know¬ 
ledge. 

The beauty T behold has struck me dead : 

Unknowingly she strikes, and kills 1 ^ chance. Dryden, 

They are all like the Syrians, who were first smitten with 
blindness, and uidcnawmgly led out of their way, into the ca. 
pital of their enemy’s country. Additon, Freeh'dder. 

IInkno'wn. adj. 

1. Not known. 

’Tis not unknown to you, 

How much I have dialled my estate. Shaktpeare. 

Many are the trees of God, tluU grow 
In paradise, and various, yet unknown 
To 118. MOton, P. L. 

Here may I always on tbu downy grass. 

Unknown, unseen, mv cosy minutes pass. Uoteovmon. 

If any chance has hither brought the name 
Of Palamvdrs, not unknown to fttni^ 

Accus’d and sentenc’d for pretended crimes. Dryden. 

Though incest is indeed a deadly crime, * 

You arc not giiilty, since unknown ’twos done. 

And, known, nad been abhorr’d. Dryden, Den Sebatl. 

At fear of death, tbat saddens all 
With terrors roun^ can reason hold her tiirone? 

Despise the known, nor tremUc at the unkmmu. Pope. 

2. Greater than is imagined. 

The planting of hemp and flax would be an unkufum advan- 
ti^ to thejpngdom. Bacon. 

3. Not having cohabitation. 

1 am yet 

Unknown to woman; never was forsworn. Shakipeare. 

4. Not having communication. 

At a little mu, the man ef the house, fanacrly a oemnt in 
the family, to do honour tobis old maitar,hod, unknown to Sir 
Soger, |MK him up in a siga-post. Addbwn. 

UKLAho'xiova.# adj. Not laborious; not difficult 
to be done. 

Ite Bcenm doubtlcM toek tbii oBlce im, looking on it 
thiMgfa' their obedeoee to the paifiiment, whoso eoiionand 
perhaps iHdo oil thingi eaqr and wshflerios i to thew, 

AirtapmgiBed. 
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Unia'»o»»w». 

j. Not produced by labour. 

UnUtbonrei barveiti AaB Said* adorn, 

And chiater'd grapes shall blush on every thorn. Dijwfcn. 
Not cultivated by labour. 

Not eastern monaivhs oa their nupoal day, 

In daaalmg gold and puf!^ shine so «w. 

As the bright natives <rf the mMtmr d field, 

Uiivers’d in spinning, and in looms imakiU d. 

o. Spontaneous; voluntary. 

Their channs, if ohanns they have, the truth supphefc 
And from the theme vmtabourd beauties rise. TKkeU, 

To Unla'ce. v.a. ... 

1. To loose any thing fastened with strings. 

He could not endure so cruel case. 

But thought his amis to leave, and helmet toanfoee. Spenier. 

A little river rol^. 

By which there sat a knight with helm wdac d, 
i-finMdf refreshing with the liquid cold. 

The helmet from my brow vnhe'd. P«pe, Odyu. 

2. To loose a woman’s dress. 

Can I fiwget, when they in prison placing her,, 

With tweUing heart, in spite, and due disdainfulness, 

She lay for dead, till I help’d with u«/acit>^ her. 

CTntocc'yourself, for that hannonions chime 
Tells me from you diat now it is bed-time. Donne. 

3. To divest of ornaments. 

You un/ace your reputation, 

And spend your rich opinion for the name 

Of a mght-brawler. Shakspeare, OlhcOo. 

To Unla'de. V. a. 

1. To remove from*tbe vessel which carries. 

He’s a foolish seaman. 

That, when his ship is sinking, will not 

Ur£dc his hopes into another bottoin. Dtmlmm. 

2. To exonerate ^at which carries. 

The venturous n&rchant, who design’d for far, 

And touches on our hospitable jhorc. 

Charm’d with the splendour of this northern star. 

Shall here leiitode him, and depart no more. Dtyden. 

3. To put out. Used of a vessel. 

^ We landed at Tyre; for there the ship was to unferfif her 
burden. Actg, xsi. j. 

UnI/a'id.'I" adj . 

1. Not placed; not fixed. 

Whatsoever we do behold now in this present world, it was 
inwrappod within the bowels of divine merey, written in the 
liook of eternal wisdom, and held in the hands of omnipotent 
nower. the first foundations of the world being as yet uniaid. 

HookcT. 

2. Not pacified; not stilled; not suppressed. 

No evil thing that walks by night, 

Bine, meagre hag, or stubliom an/flid ghost, 

• Hath hurtlul power o’er true virginity. MUtani Camus. 

3. Not laid out as a corpse. 

Parts of me they judg’d decay’d, 

Bulwelost oat still wdauL Undtrwoodt, 

Unlame'nted. adj. Not deplored. 

After six years spent in outward opulency, and inward mur¬ 
mur th* it was not greater, he died unlamented by any. 

Ciarendon, 

Thus tadamenled pass the proud away. 

The pride of fools, and pageant of a day. Pape. 

UsLA'aBED.* Not intermixed or foisted in by 
way of improvement. 

Speak the tonnuase of the company you are in; speak it 
■wdv, and MdMifd with nay othor. ,, ^ 

u, Ckestet^eU, LM. io Id* Son. 

To Ukla'tch. d. a. To open by Umng up the latch. 

« , My worthy wife 

Tlw door umkMdt aad, with rapasM sails, 
lovitm tier former lord witbm ay walls. Vr^«*n, 

UklaVibk.* Mot not wastefaL . 

VnhmsJk vrisdom never works in vein. Tkemtem, Spring. 1 
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Unia'vished.# ai^. Net wasted; not thrown away. 

My brrast unsullied by the lust of gold, 

My time asAwM’d in jpunuit ef power, Sienstone, El. 19. 

Ubla'weui.. a^\ Contrary to fatw; not permitted by 
the law. ’* 

Before 1 be convict 1 ^ course of law, 

To threaten me with death is most unlawful. Skaktpeare. 

It is an unlawful thing ter a Jew to come unto one of 
another nation. AeU, %. a8. 

Shew me when it is our dnQr, and when wdauf^ to ^e 
these courses, by some general rae <ff a perpetual, never-feifing 
truth. Seulk. 

The secret ceremonies I conceal, 

Uncouth, perhiqis, unlauful to reveal. Dn/den. 

Unla'wfully. adv. 

1. In a manner contrary to law or right. 

He that gains all that he can lawfully Uis year, next year 
will be tempted to gain something tsnlawfuUy. Bp. Taylor. 

2. lUegitimately; not by marria^. 

I had rather my brother die by the law, than my son diould 
he unlat/fuUyhom. Shalapeare. 

Give me yodr opiiuon, what part I, being untaufhUy bom, 
' may clmm of the man’s alfection, who begot me. Jdduon. 

Cnla'wfulness. ». S. 

1. Contrariety to law; state of being not permitted. 

If tiiose oltedgcd testimonies of Scripture did indeed ooncem 
the matter to such efiect as was pretended, that which they 
should infer were unlawfulnets. Hooker. 

The original reason of the unlawftJneu of lying is, that it 
carries wiUi it an act of imustiee, and a violation of the r^t of 
him, to whom we were obliged to ngnify our minds. South. 

2. Illegitimacy. 

To Unle'abn.'V. a. To forget, or disuse' what has 
been learned. 

Antisthenes, being asked of one, what learning was most 
necessary for man’s life? answered, to unleam that whTch is 
naught. ^ ^ Bmou. 

This were to imply, that all books in being should be de¬ 
stroyed ; and that ml the age should take new pains to usdearn 
those habits which hive cost them so much l^ur. Holder. 

The government of the tongue is a pi^ of morality which 
sober nature dictates, which yet our greatest scholars have pa- 
Icarnl. Dee. qf Chr, Piety. 

Some cyders have by art, or am, unleanCd 
Their genuine relish, and of sumuy wines 
Assum’d tlic flavour. PisBpt. 

What they thus learae<{ from Mm in one wgy, they dpi not 
unleam again in another. 

A wicked man is not only obliged to learn to do w^l, but 
unlearn his former life. Eogers. 

UNLE'AENED.'f' odj. [unjulmpcb, Saxon.] 

1. Ignorant; not informed; not instructed. 

This selected piece, which you translate. 

Foretells your studios may communicate. 

From darker dialect of a strand land, 

W'isdom that here the untearwd ehidl understand. ^venent. 

And by succesuon of unlearned times. 

As bards began, so monks rung on the ehimes. Boseamiaou. 

Some at ue bar, with subtifiy defend 
The cause of an unlearned, noble fifiend. Dry^fn. 

Though unlearned men well eno^fa understood the 
white and black, yet there were philosophers found, who had 
subtlety enough to prove that white was bhiefc. ipeke. 

2. Not gained by study; notkimwa. 

They learned mere words, or such things chiedy as were 
better usUcamed. dddfo* Pf SduoaUou. 

3. Not suitabie to a learned jbod. 

1 will prove those verses to be uvrj sudeaned, neither sa¬ 
vouring oV poetry, wit, or invention. Skakspeare. 

Umle'arneolt. ad.v. Ignorandy; grossly. 

He, in Ms epistle, plainly pfifometh, they think ut^rn^, 
who are of anothw btjfieC ^ Broup,Vu^. Bm. 

TJni.e'avxned. a^. Norfennented; not mixed with 
fermenting matter. 
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Tbqr faalMd tmUopntd eakfe* of the dou|^, for H wat not 
lenmM Sm1d.ii.3f. 

Uliuc'cTUiiiiD.# a4f. Not tauellt by lecture. 

AMienceyetoiUMliif^iiliourBchooli. Fomyr, AwU ^.5. 

Unle'isuredness. n. s. Business; want 01 time; 
want of leisure. Notinu^. 

Mjr Minr toucbiag the Scr^ure having been written partly 
in Englano, pertly in another ehigdoni, it were Btranrc if there 
did not appear much unevenneu, and if it did not Wray the 
mJeanuvdntu of the wandering author. Boyle. 

UNLs'as.'f* cayunet. [the Sax. imperative onlef, from 
onlejranj to dismiss; formerly written oneles and 
onelesse, Mr. Home Tooke. Skinner had before 
referred unkis to onle]^n, though not with tlic same 
application; his bei^ that of hoe dtBiissojMr.Tooke’s 
that of difRtfte.3 Except; if not; supposing that 
not. 

Let u« not lay, we Iceqs the commandmenti of the one, 
when we break the commandments of the other: for vr/tm 
we observe both; we obey neither. Hooker. 

Vnku 1 look on Sylvia in the day. 

There is no day for me to look upon. Shoktpeare. 

hidden strenrth, 

l/nlrsf the strength of heaven, if you mean that ? 

Milton, ComuM. 

For sure I am, unleu 1 win in arms. 

To stand excluded iram Emilia's charms; 

Nor con my strength avail, lorisM by thee, 

Endu’d with force, t gun the victoiy. Hryden. 

The commendation of adversaries is the greatest triumph of 
a writer, because it never comet vndeu extorted. Hryden. 

No poet ever sweetly sung,' 

Urdeu he were, like Phebut, young; 

, Nor ever nymph insfur’d to rhyme, 

VnleMt, like Venus, in her prime. Swi/i. 

Unle'ssoned. a^. Not taught. 

The lull sum of me 

Is an utdeuon’ff girl, unschool’d, nnpractis’d; 

■ Happy in tbit, she is not yet so old 

But she may learn. , Shoktpeare. 

Unle'ttereo. a^. Unlearned ; untaught. 

When the aposdes of our Lord were ordained to alter the 
laws of heathenish rdigion, St. Paul excepted, the rest were 
unschooled and unlettered men. Hooker. 

Such at the jocund flute, or gamesome pipe 
Stirs up among the loose, uo/clicr’d binds— 

Who tnank the gods units. MUton, Conua. 

The un/e«cr’d Christian, who believm in gross, 

Plods on to hWen, and ne'er is at a loss. Hryden. 

UnleVeixsd. adj. Not laid even. 

All unleveUed the gay garden lies. Tiektdl. 

Uklibi'dimous. o 4 f. Not lustful; pure from car¬ 
nality. 

In those hearts 

Love «n/tiid)noiM reign’d; nor jealousy 
Was understood, the imur’d lover’s hell. Mdton, P. L. 

UNEi^cENfiEDs Having no regular permission. 

Ask what boldness bronght mm hither 
VfdSeenBed. Milton, P. L. 

Warn the thoughtless, self-coniiding train, 

' Nor roor^ uijficent'd, thus to brave the main. Pope. 

Unli'ckeo. a^. Shapeless; not formed: from the 
- Opinion that the bear licks her young to shape, 
^apemy 1(^ of an niiequal size. 

To disproporbon me in every part, 

> Like to a chaos, or unlicPd bear-whelp. Shaknieare. 

Those unSekl bear-whelps. Honne. 

Hm tiootb bear, an independent beast, 

..lAffaiPiftoiorm, jn^oansherheteexprest. Hryden. 

tTi^GKTED. a^. Not kindled; not set on fire. 

! Iniate lay a log imIwAW on Ae earth : 

1 % flm\ iroom oilef me fatal listen came, 

And fill’d it up, ai^ h>"*d it jis the flasM. .. Hrpden. 
.Tbe'mmdWMd; sHddi.enthealtu lay, 

■ VnteiM^, undgMed glows. Prior. 
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Uku'ghtbome. aik. Dark; f^oomy ; Wasting light. 

First fM sun, 

A mighty sphere, he fram’d, unXgUum fint, 

Ihotigh of ediereal mould. JlfsMaa, P.Z. 

UNLi'KE.’f'enlr. [uD^ehey Sawn.] 

1. Dissimilar; faaviag so laaemblance. • 

Where eases are so suiMrai thein assd aur^ I see not how 
that iriuch they did, dundd induce, much less udbres ns to the 
same practice. Hooker. 

So the tsnns’ bumoBrs, in our Terence, are 
VnUkei this hiutii aad ludc^ that smooth and fair. Deuhom. 

UidUce the nieeness of our modem dames ; « 

Affiicted nympho with new afibeted names. Hryden. 

Our ideas, whilst we are awak^ siicceed one another, not 
much wi/i^c the images in the intide of a hmthom. Locke. 

Some she disgrac’d, and some with honoun crown'd; 

UnUke successes equal merits found. Pope. 

2. Improbable; unlikely; pot likely. 

Make not impossible that which but seems uiddee. 

Shoktpeare. 

What befcl the empire of Almaigne were not unlike to beful 
to Spain, if it should break. Bacon. 

UNLi'KELiRoon. 7». j. ffrom unlikely.'] Impro- 

Unli'keuness. 5 bability. 

The work was carried on amidst all the unSkelihoodt and 
discouraging circumstances imnmnablc; the builders bolding 
the sword in one hand, to defend the trowel working with the 
otlier. South. 

There are degrees herein, from the very neighbourhood of 
demonstration, miitc down to improbability and unUhoHneu, 
even to the connnes of impossibility. Loeie, 

Unli'kely. a^. 

1. Improbable; not such as can be reasonably ex¬ 
pected. 

A vciy unlikely envy she hath stumbled upon. Sidney. 

2. Not promising any particular event. 

. Eflects ore miracuious and stnnge, When they grow by nii- 
likely means. Hooker. 

My advice and actions both have met. 

Success in things unlikely. Heuham, Sophy. 

This collection we thought not only utdikriy to reach the 
future, but unworthy of the present age. Sunfl. 

Unu'kelv. aiv. Improbably. 

The pleasures we arc to enjoy in that conversation, not u»- 
Wcely may proceed from the discoveries each shall communicate 
to another, of God and nature. Pttpe. 

Unli'kemess. n. s. Dissimilitude; want of resem¬ 
blance. 

Imitation pleases, because it aflbrds matter for enquiring 
into the truth or falsehood of imitation, by comparing its like¬ 
ness or unlikeneu with the original. Hryden. 

Unu'mitable. at^. Admitting no bounds. 

He tells us ’tls unlimited and unUmUable. ' Locke. 

UNU MBEn.^: adj. Unyielding. 

To which temper more septentrional untimiber nations have 
not yet bent themselves. WoUou, Bern. p. 146. 

Unu'mited. adj. 

1. Having no boonds; having no limits. 

So unlimiled is our impotence to recompence or rfpay God’s 
dilection, that it fetters our very wishes. Boyle. 

It is tome pleasure to a finite understanding, to view unit- 
milrd excellencies, wliich hove no bounds, though it cannot 
comprehend them. TVloteon. 

2 . Undefined; notboiuided by prt^ief exertions. 

With gross and popular capacities, notiiiim dotn more pre- 
vhI than unffinifed Kneralities, because of'meir plainness at 
^e first sight; nouiing less, witli men exact judgement, 
because such rules arc not safe to be trusted over far. Hooker. 

3. Uneonfined; not restrained. ^ - . 

^ AU the evils that can proceed from an untie^tongv^ and 
an unguarded, uo/indted wiU, w« put upon the a^unts of 

I dnuAwneis. .Sp.Ttiijor. 

'. I Aidriht' not unto God iiseb on mdemUd,txemto oflncrcy, 

. ,«tiBiqrtietlroy his justice. Bogert, 
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Huteadf arc couMcUed not to tnut too much to their 
*iire» owning the doctrine of unlmited conjugal fidelity. 

ArbtUktiot. 

Unli'mitedly. adv. Boundlessly; without bounds. 

Many atcribe too mJmiieilg to the force of #good meaning, 
to think that it is able to bear the atreu of whatsoever com- i 
missiona they ahallilsy upon it. Dte, of Ckr. Pietjf, 

Unli'mit®i>kes 8.# n. ». State of being unlimited; 4 
largeness. Dr. Johnson, in V. Unreservedness. 

Umli'neai.. ad^. Not coming in the order of sue- 
cession. 

Tho}’ put a barren scep^e in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench’d with an umneal hand, 

No son of mine succeeding; MoArpearr, Macbeth. 

7'o Unu'mk. 0 . a. To untwist; to open. 

About his neck < 

A green and gilded snake had wreath’d itself; 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach’d 
Tne opening of his mouth; but suddenly. 

Seeing Orlwdo, it mUned itwif. Shaktpeare. 

Unli'quifieu. a^. Unmelted; undissoivcd. 

These huge, unvncldy lumps rem«ned in the melted matter, 
rigul and uMquiJkd, floating in it like cakes of icc in a river. 

AdiRton on Italy. 

UNU'gOOEED.* adj. 

1. Not moistened; not smeared with any liquid. 

How have we seen churches and states like a dry unliquored 

coach, set themselves on fire, with their own motion! 

Bp. Hall, Beta. p. 74. 

2 . Not filled with liquor. 

He that could endure with a sober pen to sit and devise laws 
for drimkards to carouse by, I doubt me whether theveiy so¬ 
berness of such a one, like an unliquored Sitenus, were not 
stark drunk. MUton, ApoLfor Smeclymn. 

Unli'stening.# ,adj. Deaf; not hearing; not re¬ 
garding. * 

UnSttening, barbarous force, to whom the sword 
Is reason, honour, law. Thornton, Liberty, P. iv. 

11ni.i'vel.ines 8.# n. s. Dnlness. 

Who knows not that the baihfuL muteness of a virgin may 
oft-times hide all the imlhelmett, and natural slotii, which is 
really unfitfirr conversation? 

Milton, Doet. and Hite, qf Hie, i. 3. 


Unli'velt.# adj. Not lively; dull. Ash. 

To Vkia/ad. V. a. 

1. To disburden; to exonerate; to free from load. 
Like an ass, whose back with ingots bows, 

Tliou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey. 

And death tadoadeth thee. Shaktpeare, Meat, for Meat. 

Vain man forbear, of cares unload thy mind; 

Forget thy hopes, and give thy fears to wind. Creech. 

Some to unload the fertile branches run. Pope. 

2. To put off any thing burdensome. 

To you'dnke Humphry must unload his grief. Shahtpeare. 
Nor can my tongue unload my heart’s great burthen. 

. Shaktpeare. 

To Um.o'cK.’f* V. a. [unlacaq, Sax. aperire.] 

1. To open what is shut with a lock. 

I have seen her unlock her closet, take forth paper. 

Shak^teare. 

She springs a l^t, 

Unlockt the door, and entering out of breath, 

The dyii^ saWfWd instruments of dcadi. Hryden. 

2. To open imgenerid. 

My purse, nnr. person, my extremest means, 

Lie ml uadad/d to your occanons. Shaktpeare, Mer. of Yen. 

I yielded, and uidoePd her all my heart. 

Who with a graM of manhood well resolv’d, 

M^t easily Mve ihorAoff all her snares. Mittoa, S, A. 

find is an advant^ to eold clqrs^ in that it warms them, 
Wndiiip ipiolitiM. Mortimer, Hudbondry, 

A Umvinm.of qnickdime mApdte the salts that are entailed 
' hi the viimd juices tA some scoibutick persona Arbtdmtol, 


Thy forests, Windsor I and thy green retreats 
Invite my lays. Be present, sylvan nudds! 

Unlock your goings, and cmen all your shades. Pope. 

Ukeockeo. a 4 j. Not uwtened with a lock. 

WoSd/ot.I^^- "Unexpected; not foreseen. 

Yet perhaps had tbor number prevailed, if the king of 
PontuB had not come utdooPdfar to their succour. Sidney. 

How much unlook'dfor is tin ezpedhiob f Shaktpeare. 

God, I pray him. 

That none of you may live your natural age, 

But fay some ualook'd accident cut oflT. Shaktpeare. 

Whatsoever is new is unlooked fort and ever it mends some, 
and pares others. ,, Bacon. 

From that high hope, to what relapse 
VnlooPd for arc we fali’n. Milton, P. R. 

Your affairs 1 have recommended to the king, but with un- 
look’d success. _ Denham. 

Nor fiime I slight, nor for her favours cull; 

She’eomes unlocPd for, if she comes at all. Pope. 

To Uneo'ose.'I' V. a. To loose. A word perhaps 
barbarous and ungrammatical, the particle pre¬ 
fixed implying negation; so that to unloose, is pro¬ 
perly to bind. Dr. Johnson. — Dr. Johnson would 
not have made the preceding remark, if he had 
known that the word is pure Saxon; unleyan, sol- 
vere* to loose. 

York, un/oote your longdmpriion’d thoughts. 

And let thy tongue be equal widi thy heart. Shaktpeare. 

The weak, wanton Cupid, 

Shall from your neck utdoate his am’rous fold; 

And like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, 

Be shook to air. Shaktpeare, Tr. and Crett. 

Turn him to any cause of policy. 

The Gordian knot of it he will utdoote. 

Familiar as his garter. Shaktpeare, Sen. V. 

It rested in yot^ 

To utdoote this tied-up Justice when you pleas’d. Shaktpeare. 

Ibeiatchetoffais shoes 1 am not worthy to stoop down and 
utdoote. St. Mark.i. 7. 

He that should spend aU his time inlying inextricable knots, 
only to baffle the industry of those that should attempt to un- 
loote them, would be diought not much to have served his ge¬ 
neration. Dee.ofChr.J^ty. 

To Unlo'ose. V . n. To fall in pieces; to looae all 
union and connexion. 

Without this virtue, the publick union muet unheiet the 
strength decay; and the pleasure grow faint. Collier, 

\JvLo'ssm.v.. adj. [A word rarely used^ Nojttobe 
lost. 


Whatever may be sud of the unlotaUe mobility of atoms, yet 
divers ports of matter may compose bodies, that ne^ no otner 
cement to unite them, than the justa-position and resting to¬ 
gether of their parts, whereby uie wr, and other fluids that 
might dissipate them, are excluded. Bt^. 

Unlo'vsd. adj. Not loved. 

As love does not always reflect itself, Zelmane, though 
reason there was to love Piilhdius,yet could not everperswade 
her heart to yield with that pam to Polladius, as th^ feel, 
diat feel utdooed love. Sidney. 

What though 1 be not fortunate; 

But miserable most to love urdotfd! * Shaktpeare. 

He was generally unloved, as a proud and superdlions person. 

Oarendon. 


Uneo'yeliness. ». s. Unamiableness; inabili^ to 
ermte love. 

The old man, growing only in age and aifoction, followed 
hit suit with all means of unhonest servants, large promises, 
and each thing else that might help to counter^ his 
untoveUneu. SSd 


Usix>'vEi.v.*f* a^\ That cannot exute love. J,. 
aeema by ^ia word generally more inteoAlton, P. L. 
barely neg^on. See UnIiOVeuness. .11 theafikirs 
Abeouty whiefa on Psyche’s face did throw 
Urdaody macknesse. Beaumont, P 
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A good w%, • tender aiother, end U mmedShig queen. 

Ld, CkcrteificU, 

Umme'ddun6ME8s.# h. c. Absence of inteqxnitioa 
or intermeddling. 

If then we be but sojouraeri eud that in n strange land, here 
must be an iwfuytunn, an mmetUingneu with these worldly 
concenunenb. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. aoa. 

Umhe'ddled toitk. mfy’. Not touched; not altered. 

'Ihc flood'fate it opened and closed for m dayi^ continuing 
other ten days mmcMed vM. * Caivw, 

Unme'oitated. tu^. Not formed by previous 
thought. 

Neither various style. 

Nor holy rapture, wanted they, to prmse 
'Jlieir Maker, in fit struns pronounc’d, or sung 
Ifnmrditatcd. Milton, P.L. 

Unmee't.+ a^. [unmene, Sax.]| Not fit; not proper; 
not worthy. , 

Madam was young, unmeet the rule of sway. Spentcr. 
1 am unmeet t 

I'or I cannot fiatter thee in pride. Shaktpeare, 

O my fiither I 

n-ove you that any man with me convers’d 

At hours unmeet, refuse me, hate me. Shaktpeare. 

Alacl; 1 my band is sworn 
Ne’er to plu» thee from thy thorn; 

Vow, aJaiJE! for youth unmeet, ^ 

Youm so apt to pluck a sweet. Shaigiewe. 

Its fellowship unmeet (or thee, 

Good reason was thou freely shonld’st dislike. Milton, P. 

That muse desires the la^, the lowest place. 

Who, though unmeet, yet touch’d the trembling string 
For the fair fame of Anne. Prior. 

Unmee'tlt.* tidv. Not properly; not suitably. 

So both together travcll’d, till they met 
With u fiurc mayden clad in mourning weed 
Upon a mangy jade unmeedy set. Spcnier, P. Q. vi. ri. i6. 

Unmee'tmess.# n.s. [unmetnJ'jTc, Sax.] Unfitness; 
unsuitableness. 

He that loved not to tee the disparity of several cattle at the 
plough, cannot be pleased with vast tmmeetneu in marriage. 

Milton, Doct. and JXic. of Die, i. 13. 
Unhe'u,oweo. a^. Not fully ripened. 

His years but young, but his experience old; 

His head unmHUndd, but hit judgement ripe. Shaktpeare. 

Unmelo'diocs.# <u^. Harsh; gradng; not melo¬ 
dious. 

The unmelodiaut noise of the braying mules and jin^ng of 
the camels’ bells. /Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 173. 

The ruthless driver goads them on. 

And ay of barking dogs the bitter throng 

Makes them renew dieir unmelodiout moan. -> , 

Thumion, Cati. of Indolence. 

Umme'lted. a^. Undiasolved by heat. 

Snow’lm iEtna does unmeUed lie. 

Whence rowling flames, end scatter’d cinders fly. Waller. 

Ukme'mtioned. a^. Not told; not named. 

They left not any error in mvemment immean'oned or nn- 
pressed, with the shaipest and most pathetical expressions. 

Clarendon. 

Oh let me hcae sink down 

Into my grave, unmendon'd and unmoum’d! Southern. 

Unme'rcuant.\bi.e. a^. Unsaleable; not vendible. 

Thqy feed on salt, unmerduttiiable [diehard. Carew, 

UNME'nciEUla fl«^. ^ 

t. Cruel; severe; inclement. 

Fim the btimbliqgtof ddt tmmere^ pride in the erale, pro- 
videsKwJMS'fouiRl ^away. L’JBttrange. 

The{deasaat instra of flme ddights children at first; but 
whmi experienee hm ect w iaee d thqia, by the exquisite pain it 
has put mem to, how cimJ «nd wmtre^l it is, they are ailraid 
|o touch it. Locke, 
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Whatsoever doctrine rmresents God os unjust and unmer, 
«/»(, cannot be (horn God, because it subverts the very ftwn- 
datjon of rel^on. Rogen. 

2. Unconscionable; exorbitant. 

, peace of the honest, nnwritii^ sulnect was 

OMly mmested, but unmereful demands were mi^ of his aiv 
p BUse. Pope. 

Uhme'bcifuixv. adv. Without mercy; witliout 
tenderness. 

A little warm fellow fell most umnercifuUu upon bis Gallick 

Additon. 

Unme'rciei;j:.n£ss. n.$. Inclement^; cruelty; want 
of tenderness. 

Consider the rules of finendsbtp, lest justice turn into ««- 
merrifidnett. Bp. Ta^, Living Holy. 

Unme'ritabue. a^. Having no desert. Not in 
use. 

Your love deserves my thanks; but my desert 
Unmeritabte, shuns your high request. Shaktpeare. 

Unme BiTED. a^. Not deserved; not obtained 
' otherwise than by fiivour. 

This day, in whom all nations shall be blest, 

Favour unmerited by me, who sought 
Forbidden knowle(%e 1^ forbidden means. Mdton, P. L. 
A tottering pinnacle unmerited greatness is. 

, Gov. of the Tongue. 

Unme riteuness. «. s. State of lieing undeserved. 

As to the frecncss or vnmerilednets of God’s love ; we need 
but consider, that we so little could at first deserve ius love, 
that he loved us even before we had a being. Boyle. 

Unme't.* a^. Not mot. 

Winds lose their strength, when they do empty fly, 

Uninct of woods or buildings. Jit t/otuojty 

Unmi'ghty.# a^. [unmihtij, Sax. imputens.] Not 
powerful; weak. 

Unmi'ld.* ad;, [unmilb, Saxon, immitis.] Not 
mild; fierce. 

Un.mi'ldne88.# w. s. Want of mildness. 

Whereas the terrourof the law was a servant to amplify and 
illnstra^ the mildness of grace; now, the unmildiu-tt of evan- 
gelick grace shall turn servant, to declare the grace and mild¬ 
ness of the rigorous law! Milton, J)ocl. and Disc, of Dm. ii. 7. 

Unmi'lked. adj. Not milked. 

The ewes still folded with distended thighs, 

Unndlk'd, lay bleating hi distressful cries. P(pe. 

Unmi'lled.* adj. [of coin.] Not milled. Mason. 

It is called by some the unmUled guinea, as having no grain¬ 
ing upon the rim. Leake. 

Unmi'nded. adj. Not heeded; not regarded. 

He was _ , 

A poor, unminded outlaw, sneaking home; 

My father gave liim welcome to the shore. SkHctpeare. 

He after £vc seduc’d, unmmded, slunk 
Into the wood. Mdlon, P. L. 

yNHi^NDFui.. a^. Not heedful; not regardful; ne¬ 
gligent; inattentive^ 

Worldly wights in place 
Leave off thrr work, umdiulful of this law. 

To gaze on them. Spenser. 

1 shall let you see, that I am not unmindful of the things 
you would have me remember. Boyle, 

Who now enjoys thee, m’eduious, ail gold; 

Who always vacant, always amiable, 

Hopes thee; of flauering gales 

Unmindful. Milton, Tr. of Ode of Hor. 

Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives. 

After this mortal change, to her true servants, 

AqpSgst the endironed gods on sainted sdals. Milten, Comui, 
He, not umninifid of oil usual art. 

First in dusemUed fire attempts to port; 

Then roaring beasu he tries. Dn/det^ Ftrg, 
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Wh«n thoM who ditlike the ooutitation, are lo very zea¬ 
lous in offisn for the lervic^ of their country, they itfc 
not wholly unmmdfii/ of their party, or tbemiclvei. Swift. 

Unmi*hdfui.ly.# adv, Careleesly. Sco//. 

Uiim]'ni<fui.ne88.# n. s. Carelcseneu; heedlessncas; 

ueeligencc; inittention. Scott. 

To Unmi'ngle. V. a. To separate thinjrs mixed. 

It will tmnungle the wine from the water; the wine aieend- 
ing, and the water descending. Bacon, Nat. Hisi. 

Unmi'mglgable. adj. Not susceptive of mixture. 
Not used. 

The sulphur of the concrete loses by the fermentation, the 
properly of oil being Jtnming/eable with water. , Boyle. 

The unmingleaHe liquors retain their distinct surfaces. 

Bo^U. 

UnmiVgled. adj. l^ire; not vlUated by any tiling 
mingled. 

As easy mav’st thou fall 
A drop of water in the breaking guiph. 

And take unminglrd thence your drop again. 

Without addition or diniinishing. Shaktpeare. 

Springs on high hills are pure and unmingled. Bacon. 

His cup is full of pure and unnungled sorrow. Bp, Taylor. 
Vessels of unmnglcd wine. 

Mellifluous, uiidccaying, and divine. Tope. 

IJnmi'ry. adj. Not fouled with dirt. 


Pass, with safe, Hiinary feet. 

Where the rais’d pavement leads athwart the street. Gay. 

(JxMi'ssEO.# adj. Not missed. 

Why should he not steal away, unasked and \unmisted, till 
the hurry of passions in those, that should have guarded him, 
was a little almted? Gray, Lett, lo Mmon, 

IInmi'tigable.# adj. Tliat may not be softened. 

She did routine thee. 

By help^ofhcr more potent ministers, 

And ill her must unmiligahle rage. 

Into a cloven pine. Stiakepearc, Tempett. 

Interminable, uniiiUigable tortures.. 

Bp. Hall, Deo. Soul. § ii. 

Unmi'tigated. adj. Not softened. 

With publick accusation, uncovered slander, unmitigated 
rancour. Skaksprare, Much Ado. 

Unmi'xed.") adj. Not mingled with any thing; pure; 
IJsTMi'xT 5 corrupted by additions. 

Thv rotniimndincnt all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 

UnnAe'd tvitli baser matter. Shaitpeare, Hamlet. 

It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old; whereas 
the instauration gives the new, uamixed otherwise thnn with 
some little aspersion of the old. Bacon. 

Thy constant quiet iills my iieacefui breast. 

With joy, uninterrupted rest. Bascommon. 

Wliat is glory but the blaze of fame, ‘ 

Tlie people's praise, if always praise unmutf Milton, P. B. 

Thy Aretbusan stream remains unsoil’d; 

Uumixl witli foreign filth, and undefil’d. Dryden. 

Together out they fly, 

Insmarable now, the truth and Ue: 

And this or tlmt ummi no mortal ear shgll find. Pope. 
I'nmo'aneo. adj. Not lamented. 

Fatherless distress was left wmothddi 
Your widow dolours likewise be unwept. Shaitpeare. 

Unmoi'st. adj. Not wet. 

Volatile Hermes, fluid and unmoiit. 

Mounts on the wings of air. PKtipt. 

I'nmoi'stened. Not mode wet. 

The incident light that meets with a grosser Uquor, qriU 
have its beams more or less inten-uptedly reflected, than they 
would be if the body had been unmmtened. Boyle. 

11 NMOEEVrED. a^. Free from disturbance; free from 
external tronbles. 

Cleopatra was read o*cr. 

While Scot, and Woke, and twenty more, 

Hiat teach one to deny one's self, 

. Stood untnoleiled on the shelf. Prior, 


The ibwls of the air, amt the beasts of the field arc supplied 
with every thing, unmoletled by hopet or fears. Rogeri. 

Safe OB my snore each wtmoleited swua. 

Shall ten'll the flocks, or reap die bearded grain. Pope. 

Unmo'nied.# adj. Having no money; wanting 
mcmey. 

Apples with cabbage-net y-cover’d o’er. 

Galling full tore th* unmotded wight, are seen. 

Shcntlone, SdduJmifims. 
To Ukmomo'poliee.# V. a. To rescue from being 
monopolized. 

Unmimopolizmg the rewards of learning and industry from 
the greasy clutch of ignorance and hi^ feeding. 

Mttton, Of Btf, tn Bug. B. t . 

To Unmo'or. V. a. 

1. To loose from land, by taking up the anchors. 

• We with the rising morn our ships unmoor'd. 

And brought our captives, and our stores aboard. Pope. 

2 . Prior seems to nave taken it for casting anchor. 
Soon ns the British ships unmoor. 

And Jolly long-boat rows to shore. Pruir. 

Unmo'rai.ized. aiy. Untutored by morality. 

This is censured as the mark of a dissolute and unmoralizcd 
temper. Horri-. 

Unmo'rtgageu. adj. Not mortgaged. 

Is there one God unsworn to my destruction ? # 

The least, unmortgag’d hope ? for, if there be, 

Methinks I cannot fall. * Dryden, All far Xotw. 

I'his he has re|ieatcd so oflen, that at present there is scarce 
a single gabel unmortgaged. Additon on Italy. 

Urmo'rtiejeo. adj. Not suj^ued by sorrow' and se¬ 
verities. 

If our conscience reproach us with umhorl\fcd sin, our hope 
is the ho|>c of an hypocrite. Bogert. 

Unmo'vable. adj. Such as cannot be removed ur 
altered. 

Wherein consists the precise and unmovabte boundaries of 
that species. Locke. 

Unmo'vabey.* adv. Unalterably. 

As the good angels are unalterably determined to choose 
what is go(^; so the evil angels are as unmoueably determined 
still to adhere to that which is evil. 

Knoud. of Div. Tk. p. 4x3. 

Unmo'ved. adj. 

1. Not put out of one place into another. 

Vipers that do fly 

The light, oft under unnodd stalls do lie. ^^ay, I'irg 

Nor winds, nor winter’s nw: o’erthrows 
His bulky body, but grows. Dryden. 

Chess-men, standing on the same squares of the chess-lioard, 
we say they arc all in the same place, or unmoved; though, per¬ 
haps, the chess-board hath been carried out of one room into 
another. Loclr. 

2. Not changed in resolution. 

Among innumerable false, unmov'd, 

Unshaken, unseduc’d. . Miltou, P. L, 

3. Not affected; not touched with any passion. 

Ctesar, the world’s great master and his own, 

Unmodd, superiour still in every state. 

And scarce detested in hi'- countiy’s fate. Pope. 

4. Unaltered by passion. 

I meant to meet 

My fate with face unmov'd, anti eyes unwet Dryden. 

Unmo'ving. adj. 

1. Having no motion. 

The omcsdal bodies, withom impulte, had continued on. 
active, unnuioing heaps of mattra. Ckeyne, Phd. Pi in. 

2. Having no power to raise the passions; unaflTecting. 
To Unmo'uld. ». a. To change as to the foxia. 

Its pleasing poison > 

The visue quite tranworms of him that drinks 
And tile in^orious likcncM of a beast 
88 * 
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Fixe* initttd, immouiiing reason’s mintage, 

Charactei^din the face. MiU<m,Cmut, 

UNMO'vnNED. a^. Not lamentctl; not deplored.,. 

O let me here sink down 

Into grave unmention’d and urmourn’d. SouUiem, 

'^To Unmit'ffle. ti,_ a. To put off a covering from tlie 
fiice. 

Unmtfffh', ye faint stars! and thou, fmr moon, 

That wont’st to love the traveller’s benixon, 

Stoop diy pale visage through an amber cloud, 

And disinherit chaos, that reigns here 

In double night, of darkness and of shades. Milton, Conuu. 

Unmu'emueed.# ael/. Not murmured nU 
It may pass unmurmur’d, undisputed. 

Beaum, and FI. Nice Vnlcmr. 
Unmu'sical. adj. Not harmonious; not pleasing by 
sound. 

Let argument bear no unmunical sound, 

Nor.jars interpose, sacred friendship to grieve. B. Jmiton. 

One man’s ambition wants satisfaction, another’s avarice, a 
third’s spleen; and this <liscord makes up the very unmutical 
harmony of our murmurs. Dec. of Ckr. Piety* 

To Unmu'zzle. V. a. To loose from a muzzle. 

Now mmuzzle your wisdom. Shak$peare. 

Have you not set mine honour at the stake. 

And Iwed it with all tii’ minimz/'d thoughts 

Thy tywnnous heart can think ? Shahpeare, 7'w. Night. 

Unna'med."^ adj. 

1. Not mentioned. 

Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, 

ITnnam'd in^ heav’n. Milton, P. L. 

2. Not having received*B name. 

Things by their pames I coll, though yet nnnam’d. 

Milton, P. L, 

Unna'tive.* adj. Not native. 

Whence tins unttatiw fear, 

Tq geucrous Britons never known before ? 

Thornton, Britannia. 

Unna'tubal. ad/. 

1. TJontrary to the laws of nature; controiy to the 
common instincts. 

Her olibnee 

Must be of such unnaturtd degree. 

That monsters it. Shakioeare, K. Lear. 

People of weak heads on the one hand, ana vile affisetions 
on the other, have made an unnatural divorce between living 
wise and good. Olanviffe, Sceptis. 

’Tis irreverent and unnatural, to srolF at the inGrmities of 
old age. T' JAtlraugc. 

2. Acting without the affections implanted by nature. 

Rome, whose gratitude 
Tow’rds her deserving children, is enroll’d 
In Jove’s own book, like an utmalural dam, 

Should now eat up her own. Shahtpeare, CBriol. 

If the tyrant were, to a son so noble, so nnnMural, 

What will he lie to ns ? Denham, Sophy. 

3. Forced; not agrceablg to the real state of persons 
or things; not represeiitinji nature. 

The}' admire only glittering tnfles, that in a serious poem 
are nauseous, because they are unnatural. Would any man, 
who is ready to die for love, describe his passion like Narcissus ? 

Drtfdcn. 

In an heroic poem, two kinds of thoughts are carefully to 
be avoided; the first, arc such as arc nficctcd und uuiiatural; 
the second, such ns are mean and vulgar. Addmn. 

Ta UnNA'TUHAtizE.* r. a. To divest of the aif^- 
tkttw implanted b^ nidvre. 

• Merc he,4lHves, as it wen, to unnaturalize himself, aad lay 
Iw his natsM sweetness of disposition, almost to forget com* 
,inoB humanity. Hale*, Rem. p. 144. 

Uirii a'turaut. ado. In opposition to nature. 

All the worid have be^ fitted with an apparition of their 
ownli^. ot they have noa cooqiired to coien 

themselves. TiUetton. 


Unna'tuealness.^ n. s. Contrariety to nature. 

The God, which is the God of nature, doth never teach <m* 
rattwalneii. ^ney. 

The unnalundneu of the match. 

Bu. Hall, Cate* Come. D. 4. C. 10. 
Unna'vioable. aty. Not to be |mB8ed by vessels; 
not to be navigated. 

Pindar’s wmamgaUe song. 

Like a swift stream from inoiintains pours along. CouJey. 

Some who the depths of eloquence have found, 

In that unnanigaMe stream were drown’d. Drydeu. 

Let wit her sails, her oars let wisiloin lend; 

The lichii let politick experience guide: "i 

Yet cease to liopc thy short liv’d bark shall ride > 

Down spreading fate’s unnavigab/e tide. J Prior, 

The Indian seas were believ’d to lie unnaoigaMe, Arbuthrmt. 

Unna'vigatei).* adj. Not sailed over. Masoti. 

1 could venture to traverse a for greater space of sea, till 
then unmmguted. CmtPs Voyage. 

Unne'ce-ssarilv. adv. Without necessity; witliout 

need ; needlessly. 

To abrogate, wi'jwiont constraint of manifest harm thereby 
arising, had been to alter uuneecMari/y, io their judgment, the 
antiont, received custom of the whole church. Hooker. 

’Tis highly imprudent in the greatest of men, uwwrcstarily 
to provoke tlie meanest. L'Nstrange. 

These words eome in without any connexion with the stcry, 
and eiinscqucntly uHnert\*arUy. Broome. 

Unnk'cessariness. w. s. Needlcssncss. 


Tlirsc arc such extremes as alford no middle fur industry to 
exist, hope being equally out.duteJ by the desperuteness or un- 
uecetmrincet of an undenaking. Dec, of Ckr. Pietif, 

Unne'cessarv. adj. Needless ; not waiitt'd ; useless. 

' The doing of things unnecetsary, is many times I he caii.'.e 
why the most iieccssury are not done. Hooker. 

Thon whoreson xed j thou nnnccetnary letter. Shaktjjcarc. 

Let brave spirits, fitted for cuniinaiid by sea or land, not be 
laid by, as persons unnecestary for the time. Bacon. 

Liiy that uuuecetsary fear aside; 

Mine lie the care new people to provide. Drydeii. 

Unneceuary coimigc, as well as unnecestary revival of wonls, 
runs into affertation; a fault to be avoided on either hand. 

Drydrn. 

They did not only shun persecution, but affirmed, that ft was 
unKccc<M!;y for their followers to bear their religion tlfTougli 
such fiery trials. Additoii. 

Unnee'dfui,.* adj. Not wanted; needless. 

The text was not utinredful. Milton, Telrachordou. 

Uknk'iuubourly. adj. Not kind; nut suitable to 
tlic duties of a neighbour. 

Purnassiis is but a imrren inonntoin, aud its inhabitaiitsmakc 
it more so, by their umieighbaurly deportment. Garth. 

IJjsvE'iGignouRLY. adv. ill a manner not suitable to 
a neighbour; with mulevolcticc; with mutual mis¬ 
chief. 

These two Christian artnles might combine 
The biood of malice in a vein of league. 

And nut to spend it so unncighhoarly. Shaktpeare 

Umn'e'kvate. AVc^; feeble. A bad word. 

Kealiger calls them fine and lively in Musmus; but abject, 
unnervale, and uuhnrmoOious in Homer. Broome, 

To U»nf/bve. V. a. To weaken; to enfeeble. 

The precepts are ol’tim so minute and full of circumstances, 
that they weidi.cn and unnerve his verse. Addiiou. 

Unne'bved. adj. W'cak; feeble. 

Pyrrhus ot Priam drives, in r^e strikes wide; 

Silt with tlie whiff' amPwind of liis fell sword, 

Th’ aniifro^rf fatlier falls. Shakipeare, Hamlet. 

Unjos'th. ■) adv. [This is from «n and ea«, Saxon, 

Unne'thes. 5 ’ t'a^y; apd ought therefore to be writ¬ 
ten nMffif A; which sec.] Scarcely; hardly; not 
without difficulty. Ubsoiete. 

Diggon, 1 am BO stiffe qnd stanke. 

That WMeM I may stand any more; 4. 
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And how the western wind bloweth sore. 

Besting the wither’d leaf from the tree. Speatcr. 

A shepherd’s boy. 

When winter’s wasteful spightwas almost spent. 

Led forth his flocke, that had been ioi% vp^; 

So faint they waxC| and feeble in the fold. 

That now unnHhe/titew feet could them uphold. Spentrr. 

Unno'bi.k.'I* adj. Menu; ignoininioua; ignoble. 

1 bare offended rqnitation ; 

A moat unnoUe swerving. Sfiaktpearr, Anl, and Cicop. 

1 hate muobte praedees. Heanm. and FI, Lam of Candy. 
Unno'bt.y.* ar/o. Meanly; ignobly. 

You do the most uunobly to be nngry.__ 

JUeaum, and Ft. Lay. Stdyecl. 

Dnno'ted. adj. 

1 . Not observed pa not regarded; not heeded. 

They may jest, 

’Till their own scurii return to them unnoted, Shakspeare. 

He drew his scat familiar to her side. 

Far from the suitor train, ii brutal crowd; 

Where the free guest unnoted might relate. 

If haply conscious of his father’s fate. Pope. 

2. Not honoured. 

A sliamcl'ul fate now hides iny hopeless head. 

Unwept, unnoted, and for ejer dead. Pipe, Odyu. 

ITsNo'TicKn.^f' adj. Not observed ; not taken notice 
of. 

The loyal bre, the spider that bcucath 
Some lowly rafter weaves her fiuc.4pun woof, 

Aud millions more, that in this ample world, 

Unnolicd, nnd uiinam’d, chiiiii each his place, 

God’s general pliiii iiillil, Roberts. 

Unnii'mbekicd. adj. Innuiiicruble. 

'J'lic skies are painted with uununJter'd sparks; 

They aro all fire, and every one doth shine. Shakspeare. 

Our bodies uee but the anvils of pain and dieses, and our 
iniiids the hises of tinnumicred cures nud passions. Raleyf, 
Of various forms, uimuiiiher’d spectres, mure 
Centaurs, ami double shapes, besiege the door. Dryden. 

I’ilchy and dark the night soihetiines upjiears; 

Our Joy and wonder sometimes she excites. 

With stars uuimmher’d. Prior. 

LiNNtr'RTUHEn.* Not nurtured; not educated. 

Impatient, frantirk, eoininon sliiunderer. 

Immodest dame, unnurtured qiiarreller! 

^ froub. Reign of K. John. 

Vnnurlured souls have erred. IIW. xvii. j. 

The most ignorant clouded, unnurtured brain amongst you 
may reap sonic profit from this discourse. 

Hammond, JVorks, iv. 655. 

Unobe'yeu. afj. Not obcyetl. 

Not leave 

Unworshipp’d, unobey'd, the throne supreme. MUton, P. L. 
I ’NOBJe'ctei). adj. Not charged as a faiiltj or con- 
trnrv' ar^iment. 

Wknt will he leave unobjeetrd to Lutlier, when he makes it 
bis crime that he defied the devil. Alterbury, 

Unobje'ctionabee.# adj. Not to be objected 
against. 

A translation that should be md^ectiondble to my brethren 
of the Roman-Catholic communion. l>r. Oeddes. 

UitOBSo'xiovs. adj, NtA liable; nut exposed to nny 
hurt. 

So unobnoxious now, she hath buried both; 

For none to death sins, that to sin b loth. Bonne. 

In fight they stood M 

Unwearied, unobnoxious to be pain’d. AtUton, P. L, 

Urobbcu'hed.# adj. Not obscured; not darkened. 

Ilow off amidst 

Thick clouds and dark does Heaven’s all-ruling Sire 
Chouse to reside, his glory unohscur'dl MxUrm, P. X>., 

O, who can speak the vigorous joys of health, 

Unclogg* J the body, unobseudd the mind I 

Thomson, Cast. ofJndolenee, 
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Unobse'quiousness. n, s. Incompliance; disobe¬ 
dience. 

l%cy make one man’s particular faUings, confining laws to 
others; and convey them, as such, to their surceed^, who are 
bold to misname all unvbseguiousness to their incogitancy, pre¬ 
sumption. , Brouin, Vutg. Err, 

Unpbse'kvable. adj. Not to be ^served ; not dis¬ 
coverable. 

A piece of glass reduced to powder, the same which, when 
entire, freely transmitted the beams of li;dit, acquiring by con¬ 
tusion, a multitude of minute surfaces, rcffects, in a confused 
manner, little and singly unohservable images of the lucid body, 
that from a diaphanous, it degenerates into a white body. 

Bnyte on Colours. 

Unobse'kvamce.# h , $. Inattention ; rcgardlessness. 
Among those iineontroulablc levellers of the world, fate or 
fortune in the profane lexicon, and in the Christian’s undis¬ 
covered providence, may pass for the first; opinion, and time 
or the grave, for the otlier two. The two first require the more 
serious inquiry into, fur the iiniversulity of their fmwer, and yet 
general nmibsereanrc of it. Wtathek, Mann, of the Engl. p. 419. 

Unobse'rvant. adj, 

1. Not obsequious. 

2 . Nut attentive. 

The unobseroant multitude may have some general, confused 
npiirehensions of a beauty, that gilds the outside fratpc of the 
uiiivcr'ic. GtanviHe. 

Unobse'rved. a<^‘. Not regarded; not attended to; 
not iiecded ; not minded. 

'i'lic motion in the iiiinute parts of any solid body, which is 
the principal cause of violent motion, though unobserved, passctii 
without sound. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

They the son of God, our Saviour meek. 

Sung victor; and from heuv’nly feast refresh’d. 

Brought on bis way with joy; nc, unobserv'd. 

Home to bb mother’s house private return’d. MUton, P. R. 

Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and the appearance 
of any unobserved star, some dinne prognostirk. Glantillr. 

Such was the Boyne, a poor, inglorious stream. 

That in Hibernian vales omeurely stray’d. 

And, unobsere'd, in wild meanders play’d. Addison. 

Had 1 err’d in this case, it had been a well-meant mistake, and 
miglit have pass’d mubsero'd. Atterbury, 

UNOBSE'nvEDEY.* adv. Without being observed. 

It seems to me more likely, that he went thither secretly and 
unobservcdly, in the dusk of the evening, or in a disguise. 

Patrick on Judges, xvi. l, 

Unobse'kvin< 5. Of//. T'.jattcntivc; not heedful. 

His similitudes are not placed, as our unobserving criticks tell 
us, ill the heat of any action; but commonly in its declining. 

Drydcn. 

ITnobstru'cted. adj. Not hindered ; not stopjK^. 

Cnobstriicted matter flies away. 

Ranges tlie void nnd knows not where to stay. Mackmore. 

Unobstru'ctive. adj. Not raising any obstacle. 

Why should he halt at cither station ! why 
Not forward run in unobstructive sky ? Rlaekmorc. 

Unobta'ined. flf^'. Not gained; not acquired. 

As the will doth now work upon that object by desire,' which 
is motion towards the end, as yet unobtained: so likewbc upon 
the same hereafter received, it shall work also by love. Hosier. 
ITnobtki''sive.* adj. Not obtrusive; not forward; 
modest; humble. 

Serene, of soft address; who mildly make 
An unoblrusioc ofli-r Of their hearts. 

Abhorring violence. Young, Night Th. 4. 

Uno'bvious. adj. Not readily occurring. 

Of all the metals, not any so coigitantly discloseth its unobvicus 
colour, as copper. Beyle on Cotovasf 

Uno'ccopied. adj. Unpossessed. 

If we shall discover further to the north pole, we shall find 
all that tract not to be vain, useless, or uaoceupi^. Rv- 
The fimey hath power to create them in the sensone^ then 
fiiioceiipirdbyexterual impressions. Gre»,Cosml. 

Uroffs'rsed.# adj. Not o£Ssnded. 
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Hu geneml calm 

I« sun the smile of utiqfinded heaven. Jokmon, Irrne. 

UltOFrE'NDlMO. a^. 

1. Harinless; innocent. 

Thy vnoffvrtding life l oould not save; 

Nor weepmg couT(U follow to tby grave. Ikydett. 

3 . Sinless; pure from fault. 

If those holy and wnoffcndinn spirits, the anads, vdl their 
fhees before the throne ofHisMaj^v; with whu awe should 
we, sinful dust and ashes, i^proara that infinite power we have 
so grievously ofibnded. Rogert. 

UNdrrE'NsivE.* adj. Giving no offence. 

His unojffiiuive and cautious return to those ill laid demands. 

FM, life of Hammond, j i. 

Uno'ffebed. adJ. Not proposed to acceptance. 

For the sad bnriness of Ireland, he'could not express a greater 
sense, there being nothing left on his part unoffered or undone. 

Clwrendon. 

Uno'ften.* adv. Rarely. 

The man of. gallantry not unoften has been found to think 
after the same manner. 

Harrit, Three Treat, Cone. Ilapp'mest, P. ii. 

To Uno'il. V. a. To free from oil. 

A tight maid, ere he for wine can ask. 

Guesses his meaning, and ^noitu the flask. Hrydvn. 

UNo'it.ED.# a^. Not smeared with oil. 

His wounded ear complaints eternal fill. 

As wudCd hinges, quorulonsly shrill. feang, Sal. C. 

Uno'pened.# <u^. Not opened; not unclosed. 

In Germany I have knovm many a letter returned mopened, 
because one title in twenty has been omitted in the direction ! 

Xaf. CheiterJU'ld. 

Uno'pening. adj. Not opening. 

Benighted wanderers, the forest o'er. 

Curse me sav’d candle, and unopening door. Fopr. 

Uno'perative. adj. Producing no effects. 

The wishing of a thing is not properly the willing of it; but 
an imperfect veileity, and imports no more than an idle, un- 
operahve complacency in the end, with a direct abhorrence of 
toe means. So>ah, 

Umoppo'sed. adj. Not encountered by any hostility 
or obstruction. 

Proud, art thou met ? tby hope was to have reach’d 
The height of thy aspiring unoppodd. 

The throne of God unguarded. ^ MiHon, P, L. 

To every nobler portion of the*town. 

The curling billows roll their restless tide: 

In parties now they struggle up and down. 

As armies, utwppot’d, for prey divide. 

The people, like a heaoiong torrent go. 

And every dam they break or overflow: 

But moppot’d they dther lose their force, 

Or wind in volumes to thrir former course. 

UNo'RDEai.Y. a^. Disordered; irregular. 

Since some ceremonies must be used, cveiy man would have 
his own fashion; whereof whet other would be the issue, but 
infinite distraction, and unorderly confusion in the church. 

Sandeniin. 

Ust/KDiVAnr. a^. Uncommon; nnusal. Not used. 

I do not know how they can be excused from murder, who 
kill monstrous Urths, because of an unordmary shape, without 
knovring whether th^ have a rational soul or no. Locke, 

Uko'rganized. adj. H(pving no parts instrumental 

to the motion or nourishment of the rest. 

It is impossible for any organ to regulate itself: much less 
may we ttiet this reguladon to the animal qiirits, an tmor^ized 
fluid. Grew, Coimot, 

UKOKl'anrAE. Having no birth; ungene> 

‘Ultoiu'oiKATED. 3 rated. 

I toifcl out my uncouth possi^, forc'd to ride 
The untrantebie abyiis plung'd in the riomb 
<y nffoieafaiglW'.aaaAaos wikL MUto$t,P.L. 

la 8cnl)tal%^JMl0«Hb ripiifies, that God is imdertved, un- 

^ SlepkeM, Serm. 

tTKORVAMi/KTAR.# mij, Hain; without ornamoit. 

6 


Hryden. 


Xhrydm. 


1 caimot forbear taking notice of one other mark of integrity 
which appears in all the compositions of tiie sacred writeivmd 
particuwly the evangelists; and that is, the ample, unafimed, 
unomametUal, and smaifoaforiosM mannm’, in which they ddher 
tmtbs so importmit and sulfiiiBe, and focts to manMcenvand 
wonderful. fPvri on Me XMurmrion, (4tD ed.)p. 355. 

Uno'bnahented.# a^. Not adorned; not dressed 
with ornaments. 

I have bestowed so many garlands upon your shrine, which 
till my time used to stand unomamented. '* 

Coventry, PJdl, to Hyd, Conv. 5. 

Unostenta'tious.# adj. Not boastful; modest. 
See an cxainpld of the word under unarnamental. 


Uno'rthodox. adj. Not holding pure doctrine. 

A fdt benefice became a crime againsfKts incumbent; and he 
was sure to be unorthodox, that was worth the plundering. 

Dec. of Chr. Piety, 

Uno'wed. adj. Having no owner. 

England now is left 

To tug and scramble, and to part by th’teeth 

The unowed interest of pfoud, swcUing state. Shaktpean. 

Uxo'wNED. a^, 

1. Having no owner. ^ 

2. Nut acknowledged; not claimed. 

Of night or loneliness it recks me not; 

I fear the dread events that dog them both. 

Lest some ill-.grcctiiig touch attempt the person 

or our unoivncd sister. JMUton, Cottuu,. 

0 happv, mourn’d youths! your limbs ran bear 
The scorching doctor, and the winter’s air; 

While the rich infant, nurs’d with cure and pain. 

Thirsts with each beat, and coughs with ev’ry rain. Gay. 

Unpaci'fick.* adf. Not of a (>caccubic turn ; not 
gentle. 

Many such works of our disunited and unpacific ancestor. 
were undoubtedly destroyed, either by their mst cunstmetor, 
or by new invaders, by agreement or by conquest, and some¬ 
times by civil dissensions, m the ^rly martial ages. 

Warlon, Hitt, iff Kiddinglon, p. 71. 


UNPA^ciFiEO.’lk adj. Not composed; not calmed. 

A westerne, mild and pretty whispering gale 
Came dallying with the leaves along the date, * 

And seemM as with the water it did chide. 

Because it ranne BO long ua/Micpfdc. ^ Brouuir. 

To Unpa'ck. V, a. 

1. To disburden; to exonerate. 

I, the son of a dear father murtlier’d,_ 

Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words. Shakspeai c. 

2. To open any thing bound together. 

He had a great pares! of glasses packed up, which, when he 
had unpacked, a great many cracked of themselves, Boyle. 


Uni>a'ckf,d. adj. Not collected by unlawful artifices. 
The knight 

Resolv’d to leave him to the fury 

Of justice, and on impoc^d jury. Hudibras. 

Unpa'id. adj. * 

I. Not discharged. 

Receive from us knee-tribute not unpaid. MUlan, P. L. 
Nor hecatomb unslain, nor vows unpaid i 
On Greeks, tccurs’d, this dire confusion bring. Dtydeu. 
What can atone, oh cver-ii^ur’d shade 1 
Thy fate unpity’d, and thy rites unpaid ? Pope. 

a. Not receiving dues ot debts. 

How often are r||ations aeglected, and tradesmen unpaid, 
for the suppcM of this vanity ? ColUer. 

Th’ emhrmder’d suk, at least, he deem’d his prey; 

That snit an unpmd taylor snatch’d away. Pope. 

3. Unpaid^. That for which the price is not yet 
gtvra; taken on trust. 

^'lUekw, tiian dding nothing for a bauble; 

Pmiiler, than rustliag in unpaid for silk. ^ Shaktpeare. 

VnttittszJi. adj SoiFcring no pain. 
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Too unequal work we find, ^ 

Agunst unequal orma to figfrt in pain; 

Agoinat ui^am'dt impasidTe. ^ MiUon, P. L. 

Unpa'infux.. Giving no psin. 

JThat i"- gcneralljr called hard, which will put ua to pain, < 
Booner than change figure; and that aoft, which changes the 
situation of its parts, upon an cosy and unpah^id touch. 

Locke. 

Unpa'latable. adj. Nauseous; disgusting. 

The man who laugh’d but once to see an ass 
Mumbling to mftc tne crosa-grain’d thiatlca pass. 

Might laum again to see a jury chaw 

The prickles of unjfabaMc law. Dryden. .j 

A good man will be no more disturbed at the methods of 
corrertion, than by seeing his friend take anpn/ataUcphyack. 

CoUier on JCtudneu. 

To Unpa'eadise.# V. a. To i^nve of happiness 
resembling that of paradise. Tliis is an old word: 

“ Utqiaradii^d, brought from joy to misery.” 
Cockcram. 

Could you, so rich in rapture, fear an end. 

That ghastly thought would drink up all your joy. 

And quite unpara^Ste the realms of light. Young, Night Th. z. 
Unpa'ragoned. adf. Unequalled; unmatched. 
Eitheryonrmi/ianigon’d mistress is dead, or she is out'^riz’d 
hr a trifle. Shtdapearc, Cytnb, 

Unpa^raixeled. adj. Not matched; not to be 
matched; having no equal. 

I have been 

The book of his good nets, whence men have read 

Ilia fame, imparathrd, hanly amplified. Shakspearc. 

Wlio had thought this clime had held 
A deity so unparallcWd? Milton, Arcades, 

The father hurst out again in tears, upon receiving this in¬ 
stance of an unparaUeUed fidelity from one, who he thought 
had given hcrxrif up to the possession of another. Addison. 

O fact utiparalltdl’d, Charles, best of lungs! 

What stars their black, disastrous influence shed 

On thy nativity. PhiKps. 

Unpa'rdonauue. adj. [impardmiablc, Fr.] {rre- 
inissible. 

It was thought in him an unpardonaUe oflenre to alter any 
thing: in u$ as intolerable, that we suffer any thing to remain 
iinalli^rcd. Hooker. 

Oh, ’tis a fault too unpardonaUe. . Shakspearc, 

IThe kinder the master, the more unpardonaUe is the traitor. 

L’ Estrange. 

Consider how unpardonable the refusal of so much grace 
must render us. Rogers. 

Unpa^bdomablv. adv. Beyond forgiveness. ‘ 

Luther’s conscience turns thaw reasonings upon him, and 
infers, that Luther must have been unpardonaUy wicked in 
using masses for fifteen years. Atterhury. 

Unpa'rdoned. adj. 

1. NoCTorgiven. 

How know we that our souls shall not this night be required, 
laden with those uiipardoned sins, for which we piopoaed to 
repent to-morrow. Rogers. 

2. NotdJschSrged; not cancelled by a l^al pardon. 

My retuming into England unpardoned, bath destroyed that 
opinion. _ Ralegh, 

UnPA'nnoNiNG. adj. Not forgiving. 

Curse on the unnardontng prince, whom tears ean draw 
To no remorse; who rules by lion’s law; 

And deaf to prayers, no submission bow’d. 

Rends all alike, the penitent and proud. Dryden. 

UirPA'Ri.iAMENTAKiNE8s. n. s. * Contrariety to the 
usage or constitution of parlipaenU 
Sensible he was of that disreqiect, reprehending them for 
the us^rHamenUsrmess of tfamr remonstrance hi pnnt. 

(Xmendon, 

Unfa'iu.iamentaby. a^. Contnuy to fhe rules of 
parliament. 

Tlie secret of all this unprecedented praceediDg in thdr 
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m.isteis, they must not inputeto thw fieedom in debate, but 
to that unpartiamenUsry abuse of lettiiw individuals upon thdr 
shoulders, who were hated by God ana man. Sanft, 

Unfa'rieo. aty. Undivided; not s^arated. 

Too little it eludes the dazzled sight, ^ 

Becomes mis’d bladiness, or unjMrted ii^t. Prior. 

Unpa'rtiai.. a^. Equal; nonest; not now in use. 
Clew evidence of truth, lAer a serious and unpariial exa¬ 
mination. Sanderson, 

Unfa'rtiaixy. adv. Equally; indifferently. 

Deem it not imposuble for you to err; sift unpartially your 
own hearts, whether it be force of reason, or vehemency of 
affecrion, which hath bred these opinions in you. Hooker. 

Unpa'ssable. ay. 

1 . Admitting no passage. 

Every country which wall not do according to these things, 
shall_ be made not only tmpassaUe for men, but most hatehil 
to wild beasts. Esther, xvi. 24. 

They are vast and unpassahle mountain^ which the Idiour 
and curiosity of no mortal has ever yet known. Temple. 

You swell yoursdf as thoimh you were a man of learning 
already; you arc thereby building a most un/iouoi/r barrier 
against all improvement. Walts on the Mind, 

2. Not current; not suffered to pass. 

Making a new standard for money, must make all money 
which is Tighter than that standardi unpassiAlc, Locke. 

Unpa'ssionate. ladj. Free from passion; calm; 
U N pa'ssionated. 5 impartinL 

He attended the king into l^cotland, and was sworn a coun¬ 
sellor in that kingdom; where, as I have been instructed 
unpassionalc men, be did carry biiusclf with singular sweetness. 

Wotton, n.of Buckingham. 
More soiicr heads have a set of luisconceits, which arc as 
absurd to un unpassionaied reason, as those to our unlnassed 
senses. GlanviUe, Scepsis, 

The rebukes, which their faults will make hwdly to be 
avoided, should not only be in sober, grave, and unpassionate 
words, but also alone and in private. Locke on Education, 
Unpa'kkiumately. adv. without passion. 

_ Make us nnpassionatrly to see the l^t of reason and reli¬ 
gion. Kmg Charles. 

Unpa'storal.# adj. Not pastoral; not becoming 
pastoral manners. 

One of them closes his bitter complwt with riiis very mtpa- 
Ihctick and unpasloral idea, — that " the pcrtcullis of the 
castle of his heart was fallen.” fVarlon, Rowley Enq. p. qs. 

Unpa'thed. adj. Untracked; unmarked by passage. 

A course more promisiim. 

Than a wild dedication of yoursches 

To unpath'd waters, undream’d shores; most eertun 

To miseries enough. Shakspearc, Wint. Tale. 

UNPATHE'TicK.’lk Not passionate; not moving. 
See an example of the word under unpastoral. 

Unfa'thomizei).# adj. Not having a patron. 

Unpalrottised, and’unsumiorted, he cmared himself the 
openness ofinnocence, and the consistence of truth. 

Johnson, Rambler, No.iao. 

Unpa'tteened.* Having no equal. 

Should I prise you less, unpatterdd sir? 

Reaunt, and FI, Tk, and Thecdmel. 

Unpa^ved.# adj. Not paved. 

The streets of the city lying then lumsoed. 

* HokewB on Proa, p. 131. 

Unpa'wned. ay. Not given to pledge. 

He roll’d his eyes, that witness'd huge diunay. 

Where yet, wipaum'd, much learned lumber lay. ■ Pipe. 

To Unpa'y.'I' V. a. 

I. Not to pay; not to compensate. Dr. Johnson no¬ 
tices only the next meaning. 

Whilst thy unpaid musieianaL crickets, sing. 

Loceli^,Lue.Poslh.p.i 4 . 

They’re grown a nuisance beyond all disasters; 

We’ve none » great, Imt their 

Dryden, EpU. 
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2. To undo : a low ludicrous word. 

P^r ber the ddit you owe her, and the villainy you 
' have done her: the one you may do with iterling money, and 
the other with current repentance. Shatspean. 

Unpe'aceable. <sm^. Quarrelsome; inclined to dis¬ 
turb the tranquillity of others. 

Lord, purge out of all hearts those uapeaceaNc, rctmllious, 
mutinous, and tyrannising, cruel spirits; those pridM and 
haughtinesses, judging and condemning, and despising of 
others. HaviHumd on Futi^mentals. 

The design is to restrain men from things, which make them 
mtserahic to themselves, unpeaceable and troublesome to the 
world. TiOntnott, 

Unpe'acf-pul.* adj. Unpacifick; violent; without 
peace. 

Forbid mpcairftd passions to rebel. _ CowUt/, 

Rash war and perilous battle thmr delight, 

Vtmcacefd death their choice. Thamon, Liberty, ii. 4. 

To Unpe'g. r. h. To open any thing cloacd with a 


peg. 

Uvpes’ the basket on the house’s top; 

Let the birds tly. Shab^earg, Hatiilcl, 

Unpe'netrable.* adj. Impenetrable. 

An unpenetrable rock, an iinueccssible desert. 

^ Herberl, C'oimhy Parson, ch. 34. 
UNPE'NfTENT.* adj. Impenitent. 

God will not relieve the unpenitent. 

Nor to the prayers of wickecLsouIs consent. 

Sand I/s, Parapbr. of Job, p.,f». 
Ukpe'ksioned. adj. Not kept in dependence by a 
pension. 

Could pension’d Boileau lash in honest strain 
' Flntt’rers and bigots, cv’n in I.ouis’ reign; 

And 1 not strip uie gilding off* a knave. 

Unplac’d, unpeiision’tl, no man’s heir or slave? Pi^ir. 

Tb Unpe'iipi,e. V. a. To deiwpulate; to deprive of 
inhabitants. 

The land 

In antique times was savage vsililcriiess, 

Unpemded, umnanur’d. Spenser. 

Shall war unpeople this my rcalnv' Shakspeare. 

To lew unknown 

Long after; now unpeopled nad untrod. Ulillon. 

The lofty mountains feed the savage race, 

Yet few, and strangers, in the unpeopl’d place. Drydcn. 

He roust be thirty-five years old, a doctor of the faculty, 
and eminent lor his religion and honesty; that his rashness 
and ignorance may not unpeople the coinmonwcaltli. Addison, 

Unpebce'jvable.* adj. Not readily to be pcrcoivctl ; 
not obvious. 

It enibreed those precepts seemingly nnrcn'onable, by surli 
promises as were as sceiiiiiigly incrcmble, and unjierceivable, 

Pearson on the Creed, Art. a. 


UNPEncE'ivEu. adj. Not observed; not hecdwl; not 
sensibly discovered; not known. - 
The Bsh^, wind unpercewed shakes off. Jlaeou. 

He alone, 

To find where Adam shelter’d, took his way. 

Not toipereeidd of Adam. Milton, P. L. 

Thus daily changing, by degrees I’d waste. 

Still quitting ground, by unperccidd decay. 

And steal myself from life and melt away. Drydea. 

Unperceiv'd the heas eni^ith stars were hung. Ttryden. 
Oft in pleasing tasks we. wear the day’. 

While summer suns roll unperceidd away. Pope. 

Ubpbiice'ivedi.y. adv. So as not to be perceived. 
Some oleaginous particles, unperceivedly, associated them¬ 
selves to it ' Boyle. 

UKPE'KEECT.*f“ a^. iimperfait, Fr. imper/eetm, Lat.] 
Incomplete. 

Apelles’ Uiotaw of Alexander at Ephesus, andhisVonns, 
which he Im^k’ldi deadi mptifeti in Chios, wcrethe'chiefest. 

■ < ■ PeeehoMi onsitrttwing. 

An mpesfeet actor on the stage. Shakspeare, Sonn, ay. 


He fell into a poor and unpeifeet accoont of the difference 
of £vine miracles and diabolical; which I modestly refuted. 

Bp. Hall, SpeaalSes of hit Lye. 
Unpe'bpected.* adj. Not perfect^; not com¬ 


pleted. « 

To sec that performed, which only he left vaperfected. 

Hammond, Works, iv. 57a. 
Unpe'bfectly.# adv. Imperfectly. 

The mind of a man distracted amongst many things, must 
needs entertain them brokenly and mperftiBu. ' 

Utdet, Bern. p. 319. 

Unpe'rfectness. n. .t Impcriection; incomplete¬ 


ness. 


Virgil and Ilurace, spying the mperfeclnett in Ennius and 
Plautus, by true imitation of Homer and Euripides, brought 
poetry to perfectness. Ascham, Schoolnuider. 

Umperfo'rsieu. adj. Undone ,* not done. 

A good law without execution, is like an nnperf armed pro¬ 
mise. Bp. Taylor, Holy Lkang. 

UwpEnFo'nMiNG.* « 4 /. Not discharging its office. 

O unperforming hand i 

That never cuuld’st have err’d in a worse rime. 

Dryrien, All for Love. 

This is so uitpeiforniing an hypothesis, that it answers for 
nothing. A. Baxter on the Soul, ii. ai8. 

UNPF/uisnABLE. adj. Lasting to perpetuity; exempt 
from decay. . 

. We arc secured to reap in another world rverlasling, «n- 
perishable fbiicitics. Hammond on Pmulamenta/s. 

Unpe'risiieI).# adj. Not violated ; not destroyed. 

Hp presumed, that faith ticinc observed unperished should 
please Almighty God above all tilings. 

Sir T. Elyot, Gov. fol. 156. b. 

Unpe'rjured. adj. Free from perjury. 

Beware of death; thou can’st nut die niiprrjudd. 

And leave an unaccouipUsli’d love behind: 

Thy vows are mine.* Drydi 11. 

To ilNPERi‘t.v/x.# *>. a. 3 o relieve from perplexity. 

This rxUisy doth mperplea 

(Wc said) and tell us what we love. Donne, /Wm«, p. 43. 

Unperple'xed. adj. Disentangled; not einbarrussed. 

In learning, little should he proposed to the mind ut once; 
and that tieiiig fnlly mastered, proceed to the next adjoining 
part, yet unknown, simple, imperplexed proposition. ' Locke. 

IJnperspi'rable. adj. Not to he-emitted tluvugh 
the pores of the skin. 

Bile is the most unpertpirqble of animal fluids. Arbuthnol. 

ITnpeksua'oable. adj. Inexorable; not to,be per- 
suiiddd. 

He, finding his sitter’s unpersuadable melancholy, dirough 
the love of Ampliiulus, had ior a time left her court. Sidney. 

Unpe'tuifieii. adj. Not turned to stone. 

In many concreted plants, sonic parts remain unpetrified; 
that is, the quick and livelier parts remain as wood,‘and were 
never yet converted. Brown, Vuig. Err. 

UnPHiloso'phical. adj. Unsuitable to the rules of 
philosophy, or right reason. « 

Your conceptions are unphiiosophicah You foigct that the 
brain Bas a great many small fibres in its texture; whicii, 
according to the different strokes they receive from the animal 
spirits, awaken a correspondent idea. CdUier, 

It ^ome him who created them, to set them in order: 
and if he did so, it is unphilotophiial to seek for any other 
origin of the world, or to pretend that it might arise out of 
a chaos by the mere laws of nature. Newton, Opt. 

Unphiloso'pbically. adn. In a manner contrary to 
the rules of right reason. 

They forget that be it the first cause of .all things, and dis¬ 
course most wnj^otophki^, absurdly, and unsm'tabiy to the 
taatore of an infinite being: whose innueuoe mutt set the first 
wheel B-gbing. South. 

Unpriloso'phicalmess'. n. s. Incongruity with phi- 
lostiphy. „ 
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Gay. 


Pope. 


I could dispeuM with the uHfMotdphiealneu of this 
hypothou were it not uncbriithn. Jlfcrni. 

To UwPHiLo'soPHiZE. v.a. To degrade from the 
character of a philosopher. A word made by 
Pope. 

Our pauioni;, our interests flow in upon us, and unphtloio- 
pkize us into mere mortals. Pope. 

Unphy'sicreb.* adj. Not indebted to medicine; 
not influcnc^ by medicine. 

Free limbs, unphyiick'd iiealtb, due appetite. 

Howell, Verfet Prrf. to Ki Lett. 
By God’s great mercy to me I enjoy at present so firm and 
an vnphyticked health, that I hope to do somewhat before I 
die, that I may not seem to have lived altogether to no pBr- 
pose. . Callm in Aubrey't hell. &c. i. 20. 

Unpik'rced. adj. Not penetrated ; not pierced. 

The vnmerdd shade inibrown’d the noontide bow’rs. 

MUtm, P.L. 

True Witney broad-cloth, with its shag unshorn, 

Utqiierc'd, is in the lasting tempest worn. 

Uwpi'llaked. adj. Deprived of pillars. 

Sec the cirque falls! the unpillar’d temple nods I 
Streets pav’d with heroes ! Tiber choak’d with gods ! 
ITnpi'llowed. adj. Wanting a pillow. 

Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster now, 

Or 'gainst the nigged bark of some broad elm, 
lAians her wipilloiv’d hand, fraught with sad fears. 

, Milton, Comtu. 

To Unpi'n*. V. a. To open what ie shut, or fastened 
with a pin. 

My love doth so approve him, 

Tliat even his stubliornness, his checkitand frowns, 

(Pr’vthcc unpin me] have grace and favour in them. 

Sltaktpeare. 

Unpin that spangled brrast-platc which vou wear. 

That tile eyes of busy fools may be stopt there. Donne. 

Who is the honest man ? 

He that doth still and strongly good pursue. 

To God, his neighbour, and liimsclf most true; 

Whom neither force, nor fawning.can 
Unpin, or wrench from giving all their due. Herbert. 

UNPi'NKEn. adj. Not marked with eyelet holes. 

Gabriel’s pumps were :■<! unpink’d i’ th’ heel. Skakepeare. 
Unpj'tied. adj. Nut compassionated ; nut regarded 
with sympatiictical sorrow. 

Uichard yet lives ; but at hand, at hand 
Insues his piteous and anct/ied emt- Shidttpeare, Rieh. III. 

Rich in the world’s opinion; and men’s praise. 

And full in all we con’d desire, but days: 

He that is warn’d of this, and shall forbear 
To vent a sigh for him, or shed a tcarf 
May he live long scorn’d, and unpiiy’d foil. 

And want a mourner at his funeral. 

But he whose words and fortunes disagree. 

Absurd, unpity’d, grows a publick jest. Roscommon, 

lie that docs not secure himself of a stock of reputation in 
his greatness, shall must certainly fall uuvilied in his adversity. 

• L’JEsh-ange. 

As the gregtest curse that I can give, 

Vnpitied ^ depos’d, and after live. Dry den, Aurengz. 

As some sad turtle his lost love deplores; v 

Thus, far from Delia, to the winds 1 mourn. 

Alike unheard, mpity'd, and forlorn. 

Passion unpity’d, and successless love, 

Plant daggem in my heart, and aggravate 
My other grieft. 

Unpi'tjfpl.# adj. ^ 

1. Not merciful. 

2. Not exciting pity. 

Future ^es, in love, may {uty her; 

Sith graces such unpitffid should prove. 

.Davies, Wit’s Pdgrim. sign. £. i. b. 
Unpi TiFULLY. adv. Unmercifully; without mercy. 
He beat him most pitifully. 

— Nay, that he did not; he beat him most imi 

\akipettTe. 


Bp. Corbel. 


Pope. 


Addison, Cato, 


Ukpi'tying. at^. Havtog no compassion. 

To shame, to chains, or to a certmn grave. 

Lead on, unpitying guides, behold your slave. Granville. 

Unpla'cable.# adj. Not to be appeased; implacable. 

Boiling with on unplacable hatred against him. 

Folkerhy, Atheom. (1622,) p. I41. 

Unpla'ced. adj. Having no place of dependence. 

Unplac’d, unpension’d. • Pepe. 

UnpIiA'gued. adj. Not tormented. 

Ladies, that have your feet . 

Unpiagu’d with corns, we’ll have u bout with you. Shakspeare. 
Unpla'nted. adj. Not planted; spontaneous. 

Figs there unplanted through the fields do grow, 

Such ns fierce Cato did the Romans show. Waller. 


Unpla'u.sible. adj. Not plausible; not such as has 
a fair appearance. 

There was a mention of granting five subsidies; and that 
meeting being, upon verv unpopular, and unplausible reasons, 
immediately dissolvejl, those five subsidies were exacted, as if 
an act had passed to that purpose. Clarendon. 

1 , dneier fair pretence of friendly ends. 

And well-plac’u words of glosing coiutesy. 

Baited with reasons not unplausAle, 

Wind me into the cusy-faearted niqp. 

And hug him into snares. Milton, Camus. 

Unpla'usive. adj. Not approving. 

’Us like he’ll question me. 

Why such unptaiuive eyes are bent on him. Shakspeare. 

Unpi.ea'dable.#^ adj. Not capable to be alleged in 
plea. 

It is a blindness brought upon a man, because he would not 
see; otherwise all ignorance, that is merely nerative and in¬ 
culpable presumption, is utterly inconsistent with, and makes 
absolutely unpleadablc. Sou^, Serm. vii. 10s. 

Unpi.ea'sant. adj. Not delighting; troublesome; 


uiioa.sy. 

Their skilliil curs perceive certain hiursh and unpleasant dis¬ 
cords in the sound of uiur common prayer, such us the rules 
of divine harmony, such as the laws cf God cannot bear. 

« Hooher. 


O sweet Portia I 

Here are a few of the unpleasanl'sl words 

That ever blotted [laper. Shakspeare, Merck, of Fen. 

Wisdom is veiy unplecMnt to the unlearned. Hedus. v. 20. 

Upon Adam’s disobedience, God chased him out of paradise, 
the most delicious part of .ire earth, into some other, the most 
iKirren and unpleasant. IVtmdwdrd, Hat. Hist. 

1 'Nple.a'santi.y. adv. Not dcliglitfnlly; uneasily. 

Wc cannot boast of good-brccdbig, and the art of life; but 
vet wc don’t live unpleasantly in primitive simplicity and good 
liiimour. • Pope. 

U.npLea'santness. n. s. Want of qualities to give 

delight. 

As for unpleasantness of sound, if it doth happen the good 
of men’s souls doth deceive our ears, that we note it not, or 
arm them with patience to endure it. Hocicr. 

Many people cannot at all endure the air of London, not 
6 nly for its unpleasmtness, but for the sniibcations which it 
causes. Graunt, Rills of Mortality. 

All men arc willing to skulk out of sucii company; the sober 
for the hiuards, and the jovial for the wtpleasantness of it. 

• Gov, of the Tongue. 

Unpi-ea'sed. adj. Notplea-scd; not delighted. 

Me rather had, my Iieart might feel your love, 

Than my nndeas’d eye feel your courtesy. Shakspeare. 

Condemn'd to live with suinects ever mute, 

A salvage prince, unpleas’d, though absolute. Dryden. 

Unplea'simg. adj. OiT^sive; disguating; giving no 
delight. 

Set to dress this garden: 

How dares thy tongue sound this vnpleasing news ? Shakspeare. 

Henae the many mistakes, which have made learning so 
utpleasing and so unsuccessful. MdUm. 
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|f «U painters who inve M ui luch pht> 

Ibitmi, hict ri^voBuy obaerred it in thdr figure*, they had 
nade thinp more regularly true, but withal very mj^eatatg, 

^ Drjfdeu, Dufretnoy. 

Howe’er wipleaimg be the new* yon bring, 

I blame not you, but your imperious king. Dryden. 

Uirpi.EA' 8 iNrGNeBS. n. s. Want of qualitiea to please. 
It being an unsceiply affiront to the lequettered and veiled 
modcRty of that sex, U> have her unpleatingneu bandied up 
and down, and aggravated, in open court, 

Mi/ftm, Doct, oud Sue. of Sw. ii. 31. 

UNfi.EA'siv£.# aif. Not pleasii^. 

^ Grief i« never hut an wnfUeanve passion j the rest have some 
life and contentment in them. Bp. Ball, BeHu p. 108. 


Unpxj'ant. adj. Not easily bent; not informing to 
the will. 

The chisel hath nione elory th;.h the pendl; that bang so 
hard an instrument, uid working upon so ^mplianl stuff, can 
yet leave strokes of so geittie a^^earance. Wotioit, 

Unplo'wed. adj. Not plowed. ^ 

Good sound land, that hath lain loi^ unplowad. Mortimer. 

To Ukplu'me. v.a. To strip of plpines ; to d^rade. 

In the most ordinary phenomena in nature, we shall find 
enough to shame confidence, and implume.aogmatmBg. 

Glanviiie, 

Unpoe'tical.’I*' 


Unpoe'tick. 

Nor for an epii 


a^\ Not as becomes p poet. 


let that fiiils, 

Bite off your w^oetict nails. 

Unjust 1 why you shou’d in such veins, 

Reward your fingers for your brains? Bp. Corbet, 

Vnpotiwd and empty panegyrics. 

* Marten, But. E. P. iij. 444. 

Unpoe'ticau,t.* adv. In a manner unbecoming a 
poet. 

How coldly and unpoeticatty Pope has copied the appeal to 
the nymphs on the death of Daphnis, in comparison of Milton 
on Lyci^ 1 Sr. Warton, Eti. on Pope. 

Unpo'inted.# adj. 

1. Having no point or sting. 

The conclusion,—^here, would Hive shown dull, fiat, and 
wipsmted; without any drape or sharpness. 

B.Jontou, Magn. Lady. 

2. Not observing punetuation. 

Oumiy verse nnhek’d, unpokded. .< Sryden. 

To Unpo'ison.# V. a. To remoyc pdfson from. 

Such a course could not, but in a short time, have un-’ 
pouoned thdr perverted minds.,,,, South, Sent. yol. v. S. i. 

Unpo'ieed.# culj. Wanting equipoise. 

Oik on tlw,brink of ruin.— 

Totter’d the rash democracy unpoit^d^ Tkamton, Idberiy, P. ii. 

Unpo'lished. adj. " *' 

1. Not smoothed; not b^htmicd by attrition, 
jpaliadio, having noted in an old arck at Verona, some 

part of the materiuls cut in fine foripg, and sobie unpolirked, 
doth conclude, th^ the antients did^ve die outward face of 
thdr marble, or frec-stpne, witboiffi' any sculpture, till jdiey 
were laid In the bdrte Of the building. - Wotion, 

He affirms it to nave been thf' antient custom of. all tiic 
Oredts, to sm up iMpofitkedstunia instead''of imad^ to the 
honour of the gods, - ■emiiiigjloet. 

2. Not civilizM; not refined. . 

Fiadibg new.wordt,' ' 

Such as of old wi^ kwrds employ’d to make 
Uwolith'd men their wild retreats formke. * Walter, 

Thoic first mpoKth'd matrons, big'ahd bold, 

O^evuck to infimts of gigantick motildf. Srpden. 

UspoU'te. adj, {impoU, ftj impolUm, Lat,] Not 
diwant; not r^ned; not dvil. . ... 

j^oursas for the pulpit should be east into a plain m^od, 
and the reaspas maft^ under the words, first, secondly, and 
durdly; hobmw thiwfmuy benow landed to sound lapifite, or 
uaftiMoAabie. WaUt bams JUbtd. 


' Umpou'teksss.# n.s. 

1. Want of elegance. 

Sad outcries are made of the impoBteaeu of the style. 

BhekwaU, Saer. Clou. L 80. 

2. Want of courtesy or civility. 

Unpo'lleo.# adj. 

1. Unpiundered. 

Richer than unpoWd 

Arabian wealth and Indian gold. ^ 

Fandum, Poem, tfe. (i6y6,} p. 304, 

2. Not registered os a 'vbter. 

Unpollu'ted. adj. \impollutus, Lat,] Not corrupted ; 
*not defiled. 

Lay her i’ th’ earth; 

And from her fiiir and mpoUuted flesh 

May violets spring! ' Shakepeare, Hamtet. 

Till ufk converse with heavenly habitants 
Bcgtn to cast a lieunson the ovitward shape. 

The unpolluted temple of the ihind. 

And turns it by degrees to the soul’s esseiice. 

Till all be made immortal. Milton, Comu*» 

Though dHpulInled yet<witb actual ill, 

She halfconiiiu^cMwIio sins but in her will. Sryden. 

Unpo'polab. adf Not fitted to please the people. 

The practices of thei« men, under the covert of feigned 
zeal, made the appearance of sinceae devotion ridiculous and 
unpopular. ^ Additou, Fr^^folder. 

IInfopula'iiity.# ». s. Want of qualities to please 
the people. 

Yau are afraid of the unpopularity of the ground. 

Ld. Lyttelton, Pert. Lett. 

Unpo'rtable. adj. Not to be carrieil. 

Had their cables of iron chains had any great length, tliey 
had been unporlablei and being short, the ship.s must have 
sunk at an anchor in any stream of weather or counter-tide. 

Ralegh. 

Unpo'rtioned.# a^. Not endowed with a fortune. • 

. Has virtue charms ? I grant her heavenly tuir; 

But if uuportion'd, all will interest wed; 
plough that our admiration, this our choice. 

• Young, Night Th. 7. 

Unpo'btoous.^I' adj. . Having no ports. 

Had the west of Ireland iicen an mpartuout coast, the 
French naval power would have been undone. 

M Burke on a Rrg^'idc Peace. 

Unpos8£'’ssed. aiy. Not lnul; not held; not enjoyed. 

He claims the crown- 

— Is the chiiir empty ? is the sword unsway’d? 

Is the king dead ? tawtcnipire unpouete’df Shakepeare. 

Such vast room in nature unpoetese'd 
By living soul, desert, and desolate. 

Only to shine, yet scarce to contribute 

Each orb a glimpse of light. Milton, P. L. 

The cruel something uupimm’d, 

Ckirrodes and leavens all the rest. Prior. 

Unposse'ssing. adj. Having no possession. 

Thou unpoeeetting bastard, dost thou tliink. 

That I would stand against thee ? Shakepeare. 

Unpo'shibli;.# arlj. Not possible. «In mMcrn 
editions of the Bible the word is finically altered to 

Widi itsen this is unpoeeiUe; but with Qod all things are 
<^8sible. ' St, Matt. m. a6. 

■I would I co^d help it, in commissions in the country: but 
that is almost w^oeewle. Bacon, Sp. in Chattcery. 

Thinp uttlawnil pass for unpoesiUei wc only can do, what 
we ought. Bp. BaU, Caeet of Conte. D. 4. C. 4 . 

UNPBA‘'cTiCABu:*‘'t' Not feasible; not practi¬ 
cable. 

I tiy’d such of the things that came into my thoi^hts, as 
were not in that place and time w^raetkeble. Boj^. 

Examples now unpractkable, by reason of the alteration of 
men ana manners. Sprat, Hitt. K. S, p. ^38. 
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Unpra'ctisbd. adj. 

1. Not gkililil by use and experience; raw; being in 


the state of a novice.^# 

The full sum of me 

Is an unlosson’d girl, uiiscbool’d, unpraclu’d, 

Unpraclu’d, un|in!par’d, and mIII to seek. 

I am voung, a novice in the trade; 

The fooi of love mvractit'd to persuade. 

And want the sootninf; urts. 

2 . Not known; or not familiar by use. 

His tender eve, hy too direct a ray, 

Wounded, and flying from unpraclis'd day. 

Unpra'iseo. adj. Not celebrated; not praised. 

The land, 

Iii*imtique times was savage wilderness; 

Unpeopled, nnmanur’d, unprov’d, utiprau'd. 

If young African for fitine 
His wasted country freed from Pumck rage. 

The deed becomes unprau'd, the man at least. 

And loses, though but verlial, his reward. 

Nor pass unprais'd the vest and veil divine, 

Which wandering foliage, and rich flow’rs entwine. Dryden. 

\TNPRF.CA'ttiors. adj. Not dependent on another. 

The stars, which grace the high exp^^oa bright, 

By their own beams, and unpreotrious light, 

At a vast distance from each other lie. Slaekmore. 


Shtdaprare. 
MiUou, P. L. 


Dtydcn, 


Prior. 


Spenser. 


Milton, P. R. 


Unpre'ceoentei). ai(/. Not justifiable by any cx- 
aiil|>]e. 

The secret of all this unprecedented proceeding in their 
masters, they must not impute to freedom. Sunjl, 

Unpreci'se.# adj. Loose; not exact. 

Chatterton gave u vague unpreeise e'splanadon from his Own 
head, or from imperfect remcmbraiire. 

IVarlou, Row/etf Eag. p.47. 

To Unpreoi'ct. k n. To retract prediction. 

Means I must use, thou say’st: prediction else 
Will unpredict, and fail me of the throne. Milton, P. R. 

• I^nprefk'rred. adj. Not advanced. 

To make a scholar, keep-him under, while he is young, or 
unprrferrcd. . Collier on Pride, 

LTnprl gnant. adj,,. Not proliiick; not quick of wit. 

This deed unshapos mi .juitt;, makes me unpregnanl. 

And dull to all proceedings. S/iakspeare. 

Unpreji/oicate.'I' 7 Not prepossessed by any 

LiNPREjo'nicATED. J Settled, iiotioiw. 

Let me appeal to the hearts of all judicious and impryudi- 
rated readers. Bp. Hall, Rem. p. 338. 

A ptirc iiiind in a chaste body, is the mother of wisdom, 
sincere principles, oud unjtrejudicate understanding. 

Bp. Taylor. 

UNPHE'jumcED. adj. Free from prejudice; free from 
prepossession ; not [ircuccupied by opinion; void 
of preconceived notions. 

The meaning of theiii may be so plain, as that any unpre- 
judiced and rcnsoiinblc man may certainly understand th-mi. 

Tillotson. 

Several, when they had informed themselves of our Saviour’s 
history, and examined, with unprejudiced minds, tlic doctrines 
and mannersaf his disciples, were so struck, that they professed 
themielves of that sect. AtMisim. 

UNPRE'jUDicKt»(£.ss.# «. s. State of being unpre¬ 
judiced. * 'i! 

Hearing the reason of the case with patience and tmpre-. 
judic^ness, is an equity which men 6we to every truth that 
can in any manner concern them. . 

Clarke an the Atlrib. (7th ed.) p. 6. 

Ukprela'tical. adj. Unsuitable to a prelate. 

The archhisliop of York, by such unptehtk^, ignominious 
arguments, in plain terms advised him to pass that act. 

Clarendon, 

Umpreme'ditated. adj. Not prepared in the mind 

befor^nd. 


tJKP 

Ask me what questton tboo const poidUe, * 

And I will answer mpremeiSdaled, Stak^tsre, Hen. VL 

She dictates to me slumbering; or iiH|pires 
Easy my uB/ircinediVa/cd verse. « MUUm, P.L, 

lae slow of speech make tatpremedRaiedhaim^ta, or con¬ 
verse readily in languages thu they are but little acquainted 
with. Addison, 

Unprepa'hed. adj. 

1. Not fitted by previous measures. 

In things which most concern 

Unpractis’d, unprepar'd, and still to seek. Milton, P. h. 

To come unprepar'd belbre biro, is an aigument that we 
do not esteem God. lOuppa, Rides /or Devotion, 

Fields are full of eyes, and woods have ears; 

For tius the wise are ever on their guard, 

Bor, unforeseen, they say, is unprepar'd. Dryden. 

2. Not made fit for the dreadful moment of de¬ 
parture. 

I would not kill thy unprep^ed spirit: 

No; heavens furefelid. ' Stakspeare, OlheUo. 

My unprepar'd, and unrepenting breath, 

Was snatch’d away by the swift hand of death. Roscommon, 

Unprepa'redkess. n. s. State of being unprepared. 

I believe my.innoccncy and unpreparedness to assert my 
rigliu and honoqf, make me the most guilty Ih their esteem; 
who would not so easily have declared a war against m^ if I 
had first assaulted them. Aing Charles. 

Unprepossf.'ssed. adj. Not prepossessed ; not pre- 
occupieii by notions. 

The unprejmsscssed on the one hand, and the well-dbposed 
on the other, are affected with a due fear of these things. 

South. 

It finds the mind qaked, and unprepossessed with any former 
noliuns, and so easily and insensibly gtuns upon the assent. 

SoiUk. 

Unpre'bsed. adj. 

1. Not pressed. 

Have I my pillow left unpress'd in Rome ? Shaktpeare. 

In then* soft shades, unpresfd by human feet, 

Thy happy phoenix keeps nis balmy seat. Tickell. 

2. Not infbrced. 

They left not any errour in government unmentiom^, or 
nnpressed, with the sharpest and idbst paUicticoi expressions. 

Clarendon. 

Unphe.su'mptijuPOS.* a^., Nbt prewmptaous; sub¬ 
missive ; htofiolc. 

^ Who, with filial cqaAdcncc inspir’d. 

Can lift to heaven an%upresumptHous eye. 

And .-‘miiing say, “ My Futhgr made them all.” 

Cooper, Task, B. y. 

Unprete'nding. adj. Not claiming any distinctions. 

Bati writers are not ridiculed, because ridicule oo^ht to be 
a pleasure: but to undeceive and viudirote the honest and ua- 
prefendmg part of mankind from imposition. Pope. 

UNPREVA'iLiN(J.'-otJ?. Being of no force. 

Thraw tO'Catth this nuprevailmg woe. Shdespearc, Hamlet. 

Umpreve'nted. adje' 

1. Not previously hindered. 

A pock of sorrows, wl^'h would press you down, 

. If unprevented, to your timeiesagrave. Shakspeare. 

2. Not preceded by any thiii|p. 

■ Thy grace 

Comes unprevented, uninqiior’d^ Vrasoi^t. .. MUton, P. L. 

To Unpbie'st.# V. a. To deprive of the orders of a 
priest. 

Leo, bishop of Rome, only uupriesdt him. 

Milton, Judgm. of M. Bucer, ch. as* 

(Jnprie'stly.* adj. Unsuitable to a priest. 

King Edgar, in his oration to the clergy, rebuked the |OTeste« 
very sore for tankeuynee with their wines; for pmcrinittyngc 
then: canomcal honrs; wr their unpriesUy app^lhngs. 

Bede, Acts of Eng. Fot. P. i. fol. 91. 
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Umpbi^kcek?. adj. Unsuitoble to a prince. 

1 could not hare piven my enemies greater advantages, than 
by so imprincely an ueonstancy. King Chnrle*. 

UNPRi'NCiPLEd!^ adj. Not settled in tenets or opi¬ 
nions. 

1 do not think my sister so to seek, 

Or so unprinapiei in virtue’s book. 

As that the single want of light and noise 
Could stir the constant mobu of her calm thoughts. 

Miilmi, Comtit. 

Odien betake them to state affiiirs, with souls so mprinei- 
pled in virtue, and true generous breeding, that flattery, and 
court shifts, and tyrannous aphorisms, appear to them the 
highest points of wisdom. MtUon on Education. 

Umpbi'nted. adJ. Not printed. 

Defer it, till you have finished these that are yet unpritded. 

PofK. 

Unpri'soneo. adj. Set free irom confinement. 

Several desires ted parts away. 

Water declin’d with earth, the air did stay ; 

Fire rose, and each from other but unty’d. 

Themselves unpriton'd were, and piirify’d. Donne. 

Unpri'zabli;. adj. Not valued; Dot of estimation. 

A baubling.vessel was he captain of. 

For shallow draught and bulk unprizable. Shdkspeare. 

Unphi'zed. adj. Not valued. 

Not all the dukes of waterish Burgundy, 

Can buy this imprh'd, precious nuud of me. Shtdapearc. 

Unprocla'imed. adj. Not notifietl by a publick de¬ 
claration. 

The Syrian king, who to surprize 
One man, assassin-like, had Icvy’d war,. 

War nupradaim’d. Mi/ton, I’, L. 

Unprodu'ctive.# adj. Having no power to pro¬ 
duce ; not efficient; barren. 

The more accurately we search into the human mind, the 
stronger traces wc eveiy where find of His wisdom who made 
it. IT a disburse on tne use of the fmrts of the body may lie 
conridered as an hymn to the Creator; the use of the passions, 
which are the oigans of the mind, cannot be barren of praise, 
nor unproductive to ourselres of that noble and uncommon 
union of science and admiration, which a contemplation of the 
works of infinite wisdom alone can aflbrd to a rational mind. 

Burke on the SuM, and Beaut. P. i. § 19. 

U nprofa'ned. ' adj. Not vioiated. 

Unspoil’d shall be her arms, and uuprofan'd 
Her holy limbs with any human hand i' r ^ 

And in a marble tomb laid in her native land. } Diydvn. 

Unpropi'ciency.* n. s. Want of improvement. 

Let mine eyes run down witli tears, night ai'd day, for the 
obstinate uuprr^'iency of the sons of my me tier under the 
heavy hand of niy God. Bp. Hait, Rem, p. 180. 

Unpro'fitAblb. adj. Usel^s; serving no purpose. 

The church being cased of unprofitable labours, needful offi¬ 
ces may the better be attended. Hooker. 

Should he reason with unpmJUable talk ? Job, jcv. 3. 

My son Onesimus I have begotten in mf bonds; which in 
time past was to thee unprofitable, but now profitable to thee 
and me. ' BMem. it. 

They receive aliment sufficient, «nd yet no more than they 
can well digest; and withal sweat out nie coarsest and umro- 
fitaided juice. Buoou, Nat. Jiitl. 

It U better to fall honourably, than to survive in an unpro- 
JUdble and ungloriuus life. L’Eetrange. 


Dryden. 

Diyden. 

Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Then they who brotlicrs better chum disown. 
Defraud their clients, and to lucre sold. 

Sit brooding on unprintable gold. 

With shame and sorrow fill’d. 

For plottiim an unprintable crime. 

An ox that wuts the coming blow, 

Old and unprijUdUe to the plough. 

WUh tears so tenoer, 

A* any heart, but only her’^ could move: 
Tremblii« before her bolted doors he Stood, 
And tliere pour’d outth’ unprnteUe flood. 


Unpro'pitableness. >1. X. Uselessness. 

We are so persuaded of the vnpronteMeneu of your science, 
tliat yon can but leave us where apu find us; tmt if you suc¬ 
ceed, you increase the number of your party. Adduon. 

Unpro'fitably. (((fo. Uselessly; widiont advantage. 

I shou'd not now unpr-ntabty spend 
Myself in words, or catch at empty hope. 

By airy wayi^ for solid certainties. B. Jonion. 

Our country’s cause. 

That drew our swords, now wrests ’em froni our hands, 

And bills IIS not delight in Roman blood 

VnproJUaJUy shed. Adduon, Cato. 

Unpro'fited. adj. Having no gain. 

Be clamorous, and leap all civil bounds, 

Rather than make unprofited return. Shakipeare. 

Unproje'cted.# adj. Nbt planned; not formed in 
the mind. 

As far and wide as such heresies have reigned and raged in 
their time, and as woliil a bavock as they have made of souls, 
tliey have been often taken up at first by mere accident, or 
upon some slight, trivial, uupnjecled occasion. 

SaiU/t, Semi, vol, iv. S. 

Unproli'fick, adj. Qarren; not productive. 

Great rains druwa many insects, and render their eggs «n- 
pro/ifick, or destroy them. Ila/e. 

Unpro'mising. adj. Giving no promise of excel¬ 
lence; having no appearance of value. 

If he he naturally listless niid dreaming, this mipromidng dis¬ 
position is nonc^f the easiest to be dealt with. Locke. 

An attempt as difficult and unprommug of success, as if he 
sliouid make the essay, tu produce some new kinds of aiiiiiials 
out of such senseless materials. Beutlry. 

Unpro'mpted.* adj. Not dictated. 

Oh no, we must not, will not, cannot part; 

'And my tongue talks, unprompted by my heart. 

■ Congreve, Elegy to Cynthia. 

Unprono'unced. a^. Not utteretl; not spoken. 

Iiiipcrfect words, with cbi1di.sh trips, 

Half uuproHounc’d, slide ttou^b my infant lips. 

MUton, Vac, Ejc, 

Unpho'peh. atj. ” 

X. Not peculiar. 

Millions nightly lie in those unproper beds. 

Which they dare swear peculiar. Shidctpcare, Othello. 

2. Unfit; not right. 

Unpro'peuly. *adv. Contrarily to propriety; im¬ 
properly, 

I kneel before thee, and uaprapcrly 
Shew duty as mistaken all the while 

. Between the child and parent. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

Unprophe'tical.*7 Not foreseeing or fore- 

Unphoi'He'tick. 5 telling future events. 

How unpropketical would it be, to say they should some time 
know what they already knew. 

EUu, Kn. of Dip. Tlangi, p. 305. 

Wretch that he was, of unprophttiek soul! Eope, Odyts. 

Unpropi^txoub. adj. Not iat'ourable; inauspicious. 

’Twas when the dog-star's unpropitiout ray 
Smote ev’ry brain, and wither’d ev’ry bay, « 

Sick was t^e sun. ^ _ Pi^. 

UNPROPo'RTtoNABi<E.# ady. Not suitable; not such 
as is fit. 

I wish the present caution may be more attended to, not to 
bestow an unproportinnabte part of our time or value on this 
slight exercise of man’s sj^btest faculty. 

^ _ Gov. of the Tongue, p. ray. 

Uuphopo'rtionate.# adj. Not proportioned; not 
suited. 

It [to'raise tbe dead] is an act beyond the activity of any 
creature, and unproportionate to the power of any finite agent. 

Pennon on the Creed, JM. 5. 

Unpropo^btioned. *adj. Not suited to something 
else. 
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Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any mproportioti^d thought his net, SAakipeare. 

Unpropo'seo. at^. Not proposed. 

The means are unpropoi’d. Drpden. 

Unpbo'ppkd. adj. Not supported; not upheld. 

He lives lit random, carelessly diffus’d. 

With languish’d head unpmpp'd. 

At one past Ixmc, abanduit’d, 

And by himself given over. Milton, S. A. 

The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh. 

And cut the nerves; the nt^ves no more sustain 

The bulk; the bulk, unpropjj'd, falls headlong on the plain. 

Dryden. 

UxpRo'sPERous. adj. {improspeTi Latin.] Untbrtu- 
* nate; nut prosperoua. 

The winter had been very unprotperoui and unsuccessful to 
the king. Clarendon. 

Nought unprutp'rom shall thy ways attend. 

Born with good omens, and with heav'n th^' friend. Pope. 
IJNPtto'sPERoirSLy. adv. Unsuccesslully. 

When a prince fights justly, and yet unprotperotislu, if he 
^ could sec all those reasons for which God nath so ordered it, 
he would think it the most reasonable thing in the world. 

Bp, Taylor. 

U.N’i’Ro'sPF.RousNESS.* w. s. State of being iinpros- 
peroiDi. 

The unprotprroutncii of the arni of flesh, the several failings 
of the second causes which wc have idolized so often. 

Ilammoml, Workt, iv. 492. 

Unprote'(Ti:d. adj. Nut protected; not supported; 
not defended. 

By woeful experience, they iKith did leant, that to forsake 
the true God of heaven, is to full into all such evils upon the 
face of the earth, as men, either destitute of grace divine, may 
cuiiimit, or unproteeted from above, endure. J/ootei. 

rNPRo'VED. adj. ^ 

1 . Not tried; not known by trial. 

The land,* 

In antique times was savage wilderness, 
llniicupled, unmanur’d, lUtpr.it'ctCunprais'd. Spenser, 

There 1 found a fresh, unproved knight. 

Whose manly hands, imbru’d in guilty blood, 

Haik never been. ' Sjiemer, F. Q. 

2. Not evinced by urgument. 

There is much of what should lie demonstrated, left un- 
pruvetl by tbogg chymical experiments. Boyle. 

Tt/U nphovi'de. r. a. To divest of resolution or 
(jiialifications; to unfurnisli. 

ril not expostulate with her, lest 
Her beauty unprovide iny mind again. Slutispeare, Othello. 

l’ros|K.‘aty inviting every sense, 

With various arts to unprovide iiiy iniiid; 

What but a Spartan spirit ean sustain 

The shocks of such temptations ? Southern. 

Unprovi'ued. adj. 

1. Not secured or qualified by previous measures. 

Where shall I fintl one-that can steal well? O, for a fine 
thief of two^nd'twenty, or thereabout; I am heinously un¬ 
provided. * Shakspeare, lien, TV. 

With his prepared sword he charges home 
MyunprovidM body, lanc’d my arm. Shakspeare. 

Tears, for a stroke foreseen, afford relief j 
But unprovided for a sudden blow, 

Like Niobc we marble grow. 

And jpetrify with grief. Dryden. 

2. Not iurnished; not previously supplied. 

Tliose unprovided of tackling and victual, are forced to tea. 

Xing Charles. 

The seditions had neither weapons, order, nor counsel; but 
being in bII_ things unprovided, were slain like lieasts. Hayward. 

The ambitious empress with her son is join’d. 

And, in his brother’s absence, has design’d 

The unprovided town to take. Hryden. 

True zeal is not a solitary, melandioly grace, as if only fit 
to dwell in mean minds; such as are utterly unprovided of nil 
other natural, moral, or spiritual abilities. Sprat. 
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Courts are seldom unprovided of persons nndtr this character, 
on whom most employments naturally fall. Swift. 

Unprovo'ked. adj. Not provoked. 

The teeming earth, yet guiltless of the plough. 

And uuprovoPd, did fruitful stores allow. Hryden. 

Let them forbear all open and secret methods of encou- 
raging a rebellion so destructive and so unprovoked. Addison. 
UNPRovo'kiNci. adj. Giving no offence. ^ 

1 stabbed him a stranger, aaproiwiing, inoffisnsive. Fleetwood. 
Unphude'ntial.# adj. Imprudent. 

The most unwise and unprudential act as to civil government. 

, MUton, Eicottodast. § 38. 

Unphu NED. adj. » Not cut; not lopped. 

The whole land is full of weeds j 
Her fruit trees all uapma’d. Shakspeare. 

Unpu'blicr. adj. Private; cot"gencrally known, or 
seen. 

Virgins must be retired and unpubtiek: for all freedom of 
society is a violence done to virgiuit)', ‘>n it* natural, but 
in Its moral capacity; that is, it loses part of its severity and 
strictness, by publishing that person, whose work is religion, 
whose thoiiglits must dwell in heaven. Bp. Tavlor. 

Unpu'bi,isiied. adj. 

1. Secret; unknown. 

All blest secrets; 

All you unpubtish'd virtues of the earth. 

Spring will, tears, Shakspeare. K. Lear. 

2 . Not given to the publick. 

, Apply your earc wholly to those which arc unpuhlish'd. Pope. 
Lxpu'nisiied. adj. [intpwuhts, Lat.] Not punished; 
suffered to continue in impunity. 

Bind not one sin upon another, for "in one thou shalt not lie 
iinjwuishrd. Ecclus. via. %. 

Divine justice will not let oppression go unpunished. 

, . L’Estrange. 

The vent’roiis victor, march’d unpunUh'd hence, 

And seem’d to boast his fortunate offence. Hryden. 

Unpu'rchaskd. adj. Unbought. 

Cuptirrhas'd plenty our full tables loads, 

^Aml part of what thi-y lent, return t’ our gods. Henham. 

UnpI'''he,# adj. Not clean; not pure. 

Of so unpurr constitutions, that we ean present no object 
but sill. Honne, Hev. p. jzz. 

Unpu'rged. crejr. Not purged; unpurifiedi 
Is Brutus sick y 

And will he steal out of his wholesome bed, 

To tempt the rheumy and nupurged air, 

. To aild unto his sickness i* Slutkspeare, Jul. Cent 

111 her visage round those spou, unpurg'd 
Vapoms, not yet into her sul^lauve turn’d. Milton, P, L. 
UNPt.’'KJF;ED. adj. 

1. Ntil IVeetl from recrement. 

2. Not cleansed from sin. 

Our sinful imtioii having liecn long in tlie furnace, is now 
come out, but unpurified. jjecay of Chr. Piety. 

Unpu rposeii. a^. Not designed; not intentional. 

Do it. 

Or thy precedent services art all 

But accidents unpurpos'd. Shakspeare, Aat. and Cleop. 

UNPimsirEi). adj. Ntit pursuetl. 

All night the dreadiess angel un/furstt'd 
'niroiigh heaven’s witte chnuipmn held his way. MiUan, P. L. 
Unpu'trified. adj. Not corrupted by rottenness. 

Meat and drink last longer unputrified, or unsowered in winter 
than m summer. Baeou, Hal. Hist. 

No animal unputnfird, being burnt, yields any alkaline salt, 
but piitrificd, jnelds a volatile alkali. Arbuthnot. 

UNj;)UAi.iFiEn.+ adj. 
i. Not fit. 

_ Till he has dcniidatcd himself of all these inciimbrances, he 
IS utterly unqualified for these ponies. Tier, if Chr. fiety. 

All the writers against Christianity, since the revolution, have 
been of the lowest rank in regard to literature, wit, and sense; 
and upcm th^ account wholly unqualified to propagate heresies, 
unless among a people already aiwudoned. Soft. 
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Torie* ve matt bated by tbe eealoui than the very 
popitts, and a« much wn^uaRfied for the nnallMt offices. Sunfi. 
2 . Not softened; not abated. 

Uk|2VA‘'ufiednes 8.# n. s. State of being unqualified. 

. The inadvertency and ungualifiednesi of copyers. 

mblioth. BibL i.'6y. 

To Uncua'lify. V. a. To disqualify; to divest of 
qualification. 

Arbitrary power so diminishes the basis of the female figure, 
as to unywafy a woman fat an evening walk. Addison, 

Our private misfortunes may ungualijy us for charity s but 
fefleet, whether they may not have been inflicted by God, as 
a just punishment of our former unmerelfblness. Atterbu/jf. 

Deafness unqml^s me for all com|iany. Sui^. 

Deprived of the usual faculties. 

Not in use. 

He is iingua/itied with very shame. 

Sbakspenre, Atii, and Chop. 
UHQTrA'siiEi.ABi.E. Such OS Cannot be im¬ 

pugned. 

Ihere arise unto the examination Such satisfactory and nn- 
tfmrreUMe reasons, as may confirm the causes generally received. 

lirotun, Vn/g. Err. 

To UNgUE'KN. ». a. To divest of the dignity of 


queen. 

Emlialm me. 

Then lay me forth; although unqueen'd, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. SAaispeare. 

adj. 

1. Unsubdued. 

To sing unaueird amid the lashing wave; 

To laugh at danger. Thornton, Liberty, P. iv. 

2 . Not kept down. 

Beneath diy meadows glow, and rise unquell'd 
Against the mower’s scythe. T%amon, Summer. 

Unqde'nchable. ailf. Unextinguisbablc. 

We represent wildfires burning in water and unquenchable. 

Bacon. 


The people on their holidays, 

Impmuoiis, insolent, unquenchaUe. Millmi, S. A. 

The criminal’s penitence may have nnmher’d him among the 
saints, when our unretracied udcharitableness may send us to 
unipietiehable Samet. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Our love of God, our unquenrhable dc»ires to promote oiir 
well.grounded hopes to enjoy his glory, should t^c the chief 
place in our zeal. l^rat, Serm. 

U}iQ(i^'^ciiABLENEss. 11, s. Unextinguisliableness. 

I was amaaed to see the unquenchablenett of this fire. 

Hakewill. 


UNgOE'MCHEB. adJ. 

1. Not extinguished. 

We have heats of dungs, and of lime unquen-. bed. Bacon, 

2 . Not extinguisbable. 

Sadness, or great joy, eqtelly dissipate the spirits, and im¬ 
moderate exercise in not air, with unquenched thirst. 

Arbuthnot. 

Unque'stionablb. adj. 

1. Indubitable; hot to be doubted. 

The duke’s carria^ was surely noble throughout; of un~ 
quetiionable courage m himself, and rather ifiprful of fame than 
danger. . ^ • V WoUon. 

One reason that mathematical demonstrations are uncon- 
troverted, is because interest hath no place in those 
oMr verities. .. Glanvlle,'Scemu. 

There is an uivqnettionaide magnificence in every pan of 
Paradise Lost. Additim. 

2. Hiat cannot bear to be questioned without ini* 
patience: this seems to be the meaning here. 

What were bis marks?—— 

—A lean dieek, which you have not ; an uneuetlionabh 
sprit, which you have not. Skaktprare. 

Ojii(2J7e'stiona8I.y. odv. Indubitablv: without doubt. 

n tin fadieta Were unquettionabfy of the houshoU of faith, 
and idl to do ^x>d to them ; fiien certainly their caudren can¬ 
not be itrangeri in tlua boirfhold. Sjprat. 

S 


St. Austin was unquetHonably a man of ports, but iatenosiiig 
in a controvmy where his talent did not lie, shewed his zem 
against the antipodes to very ill purpose. Burnet. 

UNeUE'sTIONEO. atjj. 

1. Not doubted; passed without doubt. 

Other relations in good authors, though we do not positively 
deny, yet have they not been unquetlionied by some. Brown. 

2. Indisputable; not to be opposed. * 

It did not please the gods, who instruct the people; 

And their unquettiou'd pleasures must be setv'd. B. Jonton. 

3. Not interrogated; not examined. 

She. mattering primers ns holy rites she meant. 

Through the divided crowd unquetlion'd went. Dryden. 

Unqci'ck. adj. Motionless; not alive. ^ 

His senses droop, his steady eyes mquick ; 

And much he ails, and yet he is not sick. Daniel, Cie. War. 

Un2U*'ckened. adj. Not asimated; not ripened to 
vitality. 

Every foetus bears a secret beard,, ' 

With sleeping, unexpanded issue stor'd; 

Whidi nuin’rous, but wiquudcen'd progeny. 

Clasp’d, and enwrapp’d, within each other lie. Blackmote, 

Unqui'et. adj. {inquiel, Fr. ingitielus, Latin.] 

1. Moved with perpetual agitation; not calm; not 
still. 

From grammatick flats and shallows, they ore on the sudden 
transported to be tossed and turmoiled with their unballasted 
wits, in fathomless and unquiet depths of controversy. 

Milton on Educalion. 

2. Disturbed ; full of ])erturbtition; not at peace. 

Go with me to church, and call me wife. 

And then away to Venice to your friend; 

For never shall you lie by Portia’s side 

With an unquiet soul. Shdktpcare, Mer. of Vcu. 

Tte love hopeful to regain. 

From tliee 1 will not bide — 

What thoughts in my unquiet breasbare ris’n. Milton, P. I.. 

3. Restless; unsatisfied.. 

She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring; 

A vain, unquiet, glitt’ring, wretched thing. Pope. 

Mirth from company is but u fluttering, unquiet motion, that 
lieats about the breast for a few moments, and after leaves it 
empty. Pope. 

To Unqoi'et.# t>. a. To disquiet; to make uneasy. 

Having weighed the matter, an J deeply potriered the gravity 
thereof, wherewith they were greatly troubled and unqyieted, 
resolved finally that the archbishop should reveal tbo same to 
the king’s majesty. Ijd. Herbert, Hen. PHI. p. 471. 

UNgui'Ki'LY. adv. Without rest. 

Who’s there Imsides foul weather ?- 

-One minded like the weather, most 

Unquietty, Shakspcarc, K. Lear. 

Unqiu'etness. n. s. 

1. Want of tranquillity. 

Thou, like a violent noise, cam’s! rush|ngin. 

And mak’st them wake and start to new mqvsetnett. Denham. 

2. Want of pcace^ 

It is most enemy to war, and most hateth mqtdelnets, 

Spenser. 

3. Restlessness; turbulence. 

Wiiat pici sure can there be in that estate, 

Which your uuqtpelneu has made me hate ? Dryden. 

4. Perturbatioi; uneasiness. 

Is my lord angry ?— 

— He went hence but now. 

And certainly in strange unquiet^ts. Shaktpeare, Othello. 

From inordinate love; and vain fear, comes all unquielneu of 
spirit, and distraction of our senses. Bp. Tt^r. 

Unqbi'etude.# n. s. Disquietude; uneasiness; 
restlessness. 

It will bewray a kind of inquietude and discontentment, till 
it attain the former position. WoUon on Education. 

Ueba'cked. adj No^poured firom tbe lees. 
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Rack the ode veisel ftom the lec«, and pour the lee« of the 
racked vessel into the unradeed vessel. Bacon, Nal, Hiil, 

Unra'ked. adj. Not thrown together and covered. 
Used only of fires. * 

Cricket, to Wuulitor cbimnies shall thou leap ; 

Where firei> thou find‘st unrak’d, and hearths unswept, 

Tlierc pinch the maids. Shaktpeare, M. W, qf Windtor, 

IJnka'nsackeo. adj. Not pilla^. 

He gave that rich city for a prey unto his soldiers, who left 
neither house, uor comer tlicreof, unramacked. KnoUet. 

LJnka^nsomco. adj. Not set free by payment for 
liberty. 

Unramom’d here receive the spotless fur, 

Jlkept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare. Pape, It. 

To Unra'vix. V. a. 

1. To disentangle; to extricate; to dear. 

He has unrav^ed the studied cheats of great artificers. 

Fed, Life of Hammond. 

There unravel all 

This dark des^n, this mystery of fate. AddUon, Cato. 

With Machiavciian sagacity thou unraveffdst intrigues of 
state. Arhaihnot. 

2. To disorder; to throw out of the present order. 

How can any thing wccccd well with people that arc to be 
jileased with nothing, unless the bull of the universe may be 
unravelled, and the laws of Providence reversed ? L’Etlrange, 
O the traytor’s name! 

I’ll know it; I will, art shall be conjur’d for it. 

And nature all unravelPd. JDrpden, and Lee, Oediput. 

So prophanc and sceptical an age tidies a pride in iiuravelliiig 
all the received principles of reason and religion. Tillulxon. 

3. To clear up the intrigue of a play. 

'file solution, or unravelling of the intrigue commences, when 
the reader begins to see the doubts cleared up. Pope. 

Thus supcrnaturally is the plot brought to perfection; nor 
is the unravelling of it less happily imagined. Shaktpeare, lllittl. 

To Ukra‘'vel.* V. n. To be unfolded. 

In an eternity what scenes shall strike! 

Adventures thicken ! novelties surfirise ! 
tVhat webs of wonder shall unravel there ! 

Young, Eight Til. 6 . 

Unra‘'zoh£d. adj. tJnsliavet). 

As smooth as Hebe’s their unrazor’d lips. Milton, Comm. 
Unhe'ached. adj. Not attained. 

Labour withstmequal force to climb 
That lofty hill, unreach’d by former time. JDrpden. 

Unke'au. aifj. 

1. Notread; not publickly pronounced. 

These books are safer and better to be left publickly unread. 

llookir. 

His rouse had starv'd, had not a piece unread. 

And by a player boiiglU, supply’d her bread. JDryden. 

2. Untaught; not leamcil in books. 

Uncertmn whose tlic narrower span, 

The clown unread, or hali^cad gentleman. Lrpdeti, 

Umre'adiness. n.s. 

1. Want of readiness; want of promptness. 

This impreparation and unreadinett, when they find in us, 
then turn it to the soothing up of themselves in that accursed 
^r.V- Hooker. 

2 . Want of preparation. 

Nothing is so great an enemy to tranquillity and a contented 
spirit, as the amazement and confusions of unreadinett and in- 
consideration. Bp. Taylor, Livittg Holy. 

Unre'ady.-I* a^. 

1. Not prejmred; not fit. 

The fairy knight 

Departed tbcnc& albe (his wounds wide 

Not riiroughly htal’d^ unready were to ride. Spenter. 

I know, O Lord, uiat I am unready and unprepared in my 
accounts; having thrown away great portions of my time in 
vanity. Bp. Taylor, Holy Dying, cb. 4. § 7. 

2. Not prompt; not quick. 

. From a temperate inaedvity, we .are unreaify to put in exc- 
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cution the suggestions of mason; or a content in eveiy 
species of truth, we embrace the ^dow diereof. Brown. 

3. Awkward; ungain. 

Young men, in the conduct of actions, use extreme reme¬ 
dies at first, and, that which doubicth all errors, will not ac- 
Enowledge or retract them; like an unready horse, that will 
neither stop nor turn. Bacon. 

4. Undressed. Obsolete. See the commentators ou 
Shakspearc. 

All. How now, my lords? what, oil unready so? 

Batt. GhreodyP ay, and glad we’ve’scap’d so well. 
f, , Shakijiware, Hen. VI. F. I. 

Unre'au adj. Unsubstantial; having only appear¬ 
ance. 

Hence, terrible shadow! 

Unreal niockeiy, hence! Shaktpeare, Macbeth. 

I with pain 

Voyag’d the unreal, vast, unbounded deep 
Of horrible confusion. MUlon, P. L. 

Unke'aped.# at^. Not reaped; uncut. 

To stay the thiiiuler, or forbid the bail 
To thresh the uureap’d ear. Carew, Poemt, p. *03. 

Unre'asonable.T adj. » 

1. Not agreeable to reason. 

No reason known to us; but that there is no reason there- 
1 unreatonable to imagine. Hooker. 

It is unreatonable for men to be judges in their own cases; 
self-love will make men partial to themselves and theirftiends. 

T‘Ocke. 

She entertained many unreatonable prejudices iqjuinst him, 
before she was aeqiiaiutCMl with his personal worth. Additon. 

2. Kxurbitaiit; claiming or insisting on more tliau 
is fit. 

Since every language is so full of its own proprieties, that 
what is iK-autifui in one is often barbarous in anotlier, it would 
be unreatonable to limit a translator to the narrow compass of 
his author’s words. Dryden, Pref,do Ov. 

My intention in prefixing your name, is not to desire your 
protactiun of the following papers, which 1 take to be a very 
mrratuuahlf request; since, by being inscribed to you, you 
cannot recommend Uicm without some suspicion of partiality. 

Sunfl, Proj.for the Adv. of Religion. 

3. Greater than is fit; immoderate. 

lliose that place their hope iq another world, have, in a 
great mensiire, conquered dread of death, and unreatonable 
love of life. Atterbury. 

4. Irrutiunnl. 

For the foolish devices of their wickedness, wherewith being 
deceived they worsliipped serpents void of reason, and vile 
beasts. Thou didst send a multitude of unreatonable beasts 
upon them for vengeance. Witd. xi. 15. 

UNn|;'A 80 NABI.EN£SS. Jl . S . 

1. Inconsistency with reason. 

■The mtrratonablenctt and presumption of those tlmt thus 
project, have not so much as a thbn^t, all their lives long, to 
advance so far as attrition. Hammond. 

2. Exorbitance; excessive dcmknd. 

The unrcatonablenctt of propositions is not more evident, 
than that they are not the joint desires of their major number. 

King Ohariet. 

A j-ouiig university disputant was complaining of the unrea- 
totmUcuett of a lady, witli whom he was engaged in a point of 
controversy. Additon, Freeholder. 

UNRE'ASOKABLY.’f' odv. 

1. In a manner contrary to reason. 

UnreaumaUu disposed to give a fairer hearing to a paean 
philosopher, than to a Christum writer. 

Additon, Sped. No. ziy. 

2. More than enough. 

I’ll not over the threshold till my lord return fi’om the 
wars.— 

Fye I you confine youtself most unreasonaHy. Shaktpeare. 

To UNBB'AvE.-f- B. o. [now utiravcl from «» and 
reave, br ravels perhaps the same with rive, to 
tear, or break asunder.] 
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I. To unwind: to duentaneie. j 

Penelope, for her Ulysaes* aue, 

Dem’d • web her wooers to deceive; 

In which the work that she all day did make 
The tame at night she did unreave, Spenter,, 

a. Not to tear aauader; not to rive; not to unroofi. 

Couldst thou think that a cottage not too itrongly built, and 
Btandiog to bleak in the very mouth of the winds, could for 
any long lime hold right and uHreosrdP \ 

Bp. Hall, SeJm GHeaJ, i. $ 9. 

UNnEBA'T£D. odj. Not blunted. 

* A number of fencers try it out with unrebated swords. 

llttkewUl. 

Unbebu'kable. adj. Obnoxiouss to no censure. 

Keep this commandment without spot, unrehttkuUe, until 
the appearing of Christ. 1 Tim. vi. 14. 

Unrece'ived. adj. Not receivctl. 

Where the signs and sacraments of his grace nre not, 
through contempt, unrecehed, or received with contempt, they 
really give what they promise, and are what they sonify. 

Hooker. 

Unrecia'imed. ai^. 

1. Not tamed- 

A savagcnCBS of unrrclamcd blood, 

Of general assault. Shakupeare, Hamlet. 

2. Not refunued. 

This is the roost favourable treatment a sinner can hope for 
who continues mreelaimed by the goodness of God. Uogm. 

Unreconci'lable. a^. 

1. Not to be appeased; implacable. 

Let roe Iniqent, 

That our stars, unreeonalable, tiiould have (Grided 

Our equalness to this. Shaktpedre, Anl. and Cleap. 

2. Not to be made consistent with. 

He had many infirmities and sins, uttreconcilable with perfect 
ri^teousness. Hammond, Fract, Calechum. 

Unrs'concii.eo. Not reconciled. 

If you bethink yourself of any crime 
Unreeonett’d as yet to heav’n and grace. 

Solicit for it straight. SAaitpeare, Othello. 

Umbeco^bBBd. adJ, Not kept in remembrance by 
publick monnnlcntSi' 

Unrecorded left through many an age. 

Worthy to have not remsdff d so long unsung.. . MBlon, P. R. 

The great Antilocns! a name 

Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame. Pfp^t Odytt. 

Unrecoverable.# adj. Not to be recovered; past, 
recovery. - . 

Irresolution loosens alt, the jronts of state: like an ague, it 
shakes net this or tliat limb, but all the body is at onec in a 
fit. ’Tis the dead palsy, that, without almost .* miracle, leaves 
a man imreeoverabl^. , Fellham, Ret. ii. 14. 

Unreco'vered.# adj. Not recovered. 

The only causq of unfcamer'd spoil. Drayton, Polyolb. S.«. 

Unreco'unxed. ';Not told; not related. 

This is yet but young,'and may be left 
To some ears unrecuunM. Shakspeare, Hen. Fill. 

Unrecbu^itabi.e. Incapable ol repaicing the 

deficiencies of an army. 

Empty and unreormtable colonels of twenty men in a com¬ 
pany. MUlon on Eduealion. 

Unrecu'ring. adj. Irremediable. 

I found her straying in the park. 

Seeking to hide lier<ielf; us doth the deer, 

That Imth recrived lome unrecuriag wound. Shakspeare. 

Unbeuu'ced. adj. Not reduced. 

The eari divided all tiic mt of the Iridi countries unreduced, 
into shires. Dames on Ireland. 

UnREDU'^ible.# adj. Not rcilucible. Ash, 

Unb£Bu'cibi.eN£S8 . ^ n. s. ^fiip^ubility of being 

reduced. 

A third property of matters belot^ng to Christisniliy,' and 
wlueh also renders them mysterious, is, their strangeness and 


unredudblenett to the common methods and observations of 
nature. South, Sent, vol.iii. S. 6. 

Unreki'ned.# adj. Not refined. 

No mines arc current; unnfin’d and gross, 

Coals make the sterling, natur^biit the dross. 

Cleaveland, Poems, ifc. p. ii. 
UnrefoVmable. adj. Not to be put into a new 
form. 

The rule of faith is alone unnioveable and unrqfonnaUe ; to 
wit, of believing in one ouly God omiiipdtent, creator of the 
world, and in hi:: son Jesus Christ, born of tiic viigin Morj'. 

Hammond, Fmdamenttds. 

Unrefo'rmed. a^ 

1. Not amended; not corrected. 

This general revolt, when overcome, produced a gwRral 
reformation of the Iriihry, which ever liefore had been vnre- 
fomted. Davies on Trelaud. 

We retain the .Tulian constitution of the year, unreformed, 
without coiitideratiou of the defective minutes. Holder. 

2. Not broiigiil to newness of life. 

If he may helicvc that Christ died for him, as now he is an 
unreformed Clmistian, then what needs he reformation ? 

Hammond. 

Unliuml'lcd, unrepentant. unref mt'iL MUlon, P. R, 

Unrefba'cted. adj. Not refracted. 

The sun's circular image is made by an unrefracted beam of 
light. Newton, Opt. 

Unrefhe'shed. adj. Not cheered ; not relieved. 

Its symptoms are a spontaneous lassitude, being vnrefrethed 
by sleep. Aiiulhnot. 

UNBEGA'anED. 01^/. Not heeded; not respected; 
neglected. 

Wc, ever by bis might. 

Hod thrown to ground the unregarded right. Spenser. • 

Do'st sec how unregarded now 
That piece of beauty passes? 

ITiere was a time wheq 1 did vow 
To that alone; 

But mark the fate of fiiccs. Suckling. 

On tlic cold earth lies the unregarded king; 

A headless carcass, and a nameless thing. Denham. 

Me j'ou have often counseled to remove 
My vain pursuit of unregarded love. Dryden. 

I41WS against iminoraliiy have not been executed, and pro¬ 
clamations to inforcc them, are wholly unregarded. Swift, 
Unreoe'neracy.# n.s. State of being unrcgoneratc. 
Yet in the state of unregencracy. Hammond, H'orkt, iv. 682. 

If a sinful disposition disannul our prayers, niiicli more a 
state of univgihu’raty. South, Sent. 

Unbege'ne^ate. adj. Not brought to a new life. 

-This is not to be understood promiscuously of all men, un. 
regenerate persons, as well as regenerate. Stephens. 

Unre'gistereu. adj. Not recorded. 

Hotter hours, 

Unregitler’d in vulgnr fame, you have, 

Luxurioiuly pick’d out. Shakspeare, Ant. and C/eop. 

Unre'ined. adj. Not restrained by the bridle. 

Lest from thy flying steed unrein'd, as once 
Bclleruphon, thongh from a lower dime 
Dismounted, on th* Ateian field 1 fall. MUton, P. L. 

Unrejo^icing.# adj. Unjoyous; gloomy; sad; dismal. 
Here Winter bolds his unrejoieing court. Thomson, Winter. • 
Siberia’s-<«r(yotetiig wilds. Warton, Pleat, tf Melanehoty. 
Unrelated.# adj. 

1. Not allied by kindred. 

’Tis not tlic e.xample of an ordinary or inconsiderable person, 
of a stranger, of one indiflierent or unrelated to us. 

^ ^ Barrow, vol, ill. 8.3. 

2. Having no connection with any thing. 

They arise'— from the purposed concisegess of the writer; 
who in the occusiond mention of any matw unrelated, or not 
essential to, the dispensation, always afibets a studied brevity. 

Warburlon, Doet, of- Grace, p> 78. 
Umbe'eative.# a^'. Having no relation to, or con¬ 
nection, with. 
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ir you pitch imon the treaty of Muniter, do not intemipt it 
by dipping and demting into other booki nnre&t/iw to it. 

Ld. Chedti^dd. 

Unbe'latively.# adj. Without relation to any thing 
else. * 

They snw the measures they took, singly and unrelatively, or 
rclativeiy alone to some imnimiate oinect. 

Ld. Sofiugiroie, Stud, cf Ilitt. Lftt. t. 

Unrele'ntiho. adj. Hard; cruel; feeling no pity. 

By many hands your father was subdu’d ; 

But only slaught^d by the ireful arm . 

Of uuraetiting Clifford. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

.Place pitchy barrels on the fatal stake, 

That so ner torture may be shortened. 

' Wll nothing turn your unrelenting hearts ? Shakspeare. 

These are the realms of unrelenting fate; | 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the state. Drpden. | 

False tears shall wet his mirelenting eves. 

And his glad heart with artful siglis ^lufl heave. Smitk. 

Unrf.i.ie'vabi.e. adj. Admitting no succour. 

As no degree of distress is unrelievMe by his power, so no ' 
extremity of it is inconsistent with his compassion. Snj/le. 
UNItELlE''vEI). adj. 

1. Not succoured. ; 

The goddess griev’d, I 

Her favour’d host shou’d perish unreliev'd. Dryilen. 

2 . Not eased. \ 

The uneasiness of unrelieved thirst is not lessened by conti- 1 

nuance, hut grows the more unsupportablc. ’ Jlople. ' 

Unrema'rkabee. adj, 

1. ^ot capable of being observed? 

Our understanding, to make a complete notion, must add 
something rise to this fleeting and unremarkable superficies, ' 
that may bring it to our acquaintance. l>‘gby. 

2. Not wortliy of notice. I 

I’NiiEME'DiAnu;."^ adj. Admitting no remedy, 
lie so haiidied it, that it rather seemed he had more come 
into a defence of an unremcdiable mischief already committed, 
tli.m that they had done it ai first by his consent.* Sidnep. 

To present this uuremediable ruin to which thou art posting, 
to rai'h thee when thou art nodding thus dangcrotisly, with a 
most affectionate, compassionate coinpellation of dearly 
iM'loved, let us cleanse ourselves.” Hammond, IKorAt.iv. 506. 
ITNRE'MEniEi).# adj. Not cured. 

r/nroHcrficd loneliness. MUton, Doct.and IHsc.of Div. Pref. 

TJnreme'aibeued. adj. Not retained in the mind; 
not recollected. 

I cannot unremembered, their manner of disguising the 
shafts of cliimnies iu various fashions, whereof the noblest is 
the pyramidal. Wotton on Arclutecture. 

Unkeme'mbeking. adj. Having no memory. 

That tmrememb’ring of its former pain. 

The soul may suffer mortal flesh again. lirpden, 

Unreme'mbhance. n.s. Forgetfulness; want of re¬ 
membrance. 

Some words arc negative in their original language, but 
seem positive, because the negation is unknown; as amnesty, 
an unremembrance, or general pardon. WeiUs, La^k. 

Unremi'ttinc.# adj. Not relaxing; not abating; 
persevering. 

What but God ? 

Inspiring God 1 who, boundless Spirit all. 

And unremitting Energy, pervades, 

Afftuau,«]itainB, and agitates the whole. 27 iomson, ^ripg. 
Loos’d be the whirlwind’s unremitting sway. 

Slienstone, El. 10. 

Unremo'vable, adj. Not to be taken away. 

Never was d|ve any woman, that with more unremovable 
determination gave herself to love, a^ she had once set before 
her mind the worthiness of Ainphialus. Sidney. 

You know the fiery qnidity 01 the duke. 

How unremovable and fist he is 

Jo his own coune. Shakspeare. 

VOL. V. 


UnremoVablenebs.# n. $. Impracticability of being 
removed. 

Metliinks 1 hear the soldiers, and busy officers, when they 
were rolling that other weighty stone, (for such we probably 
conceive,) to the mouth of the vault, with much toil, and sweat, 
sgibd breathlessness, how th^ braced of the surciiess of the 
place and unremomMeness of that load 1 

Bp. Hall, Contenifd. B. 4. 

Unremu'vably. adv. In a manner tiiut admits no 
removal. 

His discontents arc unremovtAly coupled to his nature. 

Shakspeare. 

Unremo'ved. adj. 

1. Not taken away. 

It is impossible, where this opinion is imbibed and unrimot cd, 
to found any convincing argument. Hamm->ml, 

We could have hud no certain prospect of his hnppiii''ss, 
while the last obstacle was unremoved. Drijiivn. 

2. Not capable of being removed. 

Like Tcncrifl’ or Atlas unremov'd. MUton, P. L. 

IJnrene'w’f.d.# fft/y. Not made anew; not renewed. 

The cornijition of a man’s heart, unreneweU by grace, is the 
cause of its own hardness. SjM, Seem. vol. ix. S. 2. 

Unrepa'iu. adj. Not recompensed; not compensated. 

Haibt thou full pow’r 
To measure out his turiueiits by thy will; 

Yet what couldst thou, tormentor, hope to gain? 

Thj los. continue^, uurepeltd by pain, Drydcji. 

I’.MirpF/ALED. adj. Not revoked ; not abrogated. 

When von arc pinched with any unrepealed act of parlia¬ 
ment, you declare you will not be obliged by it. Dryden. 

Nature’s laW|^iia unrepeaPd command. 

That gives to lifter things the greatest height. Blackmore 

Usrepe'ntancf,.* n..<i. State of being unrepentant. 

The necessity of destruction, cowe^uent upon unre^ieiaatire, 
is drawn chiefly from the determination of the Divine Will, 
which hath so appointed it. Wharton, Serm.-i. 371, 

Unhepk'nteu. adj. Not expiated by penitential 


sorrow. 

They arc 110 fit supplicants to seek his metcy in the behalf 
of others, whose owa, unrepenledtifis provoked hisjust#ii%- 
uation. Hooker. 

If 1 , vent’ririg to displease 
God for the ftiar of man, and man prefer. 

Set God behind: which in his jealousy 

Shall never, unrejiented, fiiu! futgiveness, Milton, S.A. 

As in nnrepelUed sin she dy’d. 

Doom’d to the same b.id places is punish’d for her pride. 

Druden. 

With what confusion will be hear all his unrepented sins 
produced before men and angels ? Rogers. 


Unrepe'nting. 

Unkepe'ntant 




adj ., Not rej>Miting; not poaitent; 
not sorrowful ibr sin. 

Should I of these the liberty reg^d, 

W'ho freed, as to their ancient pa^mony, 
llnhumbled, unrepentant, uureionnid. 

Headlong would Ibllow. Milton, P. R. 

My iinprepar’d, and unrepetilhig l^eath, 

Was^snatch'd away by the swift hand of death. 

All his arts reveal, 

From the first moment of his vital breath, 

Todiis last hour of unrepenting death. 

Nor tyrants fitfce, that unrepenting die. 

E’er felt such rage as thou. Pope, Se^ of Bus Lock. 

Ukrepi'ning. adj. Not peevishly complaining. 
Barefoot as she trod the flinty pavement. 

Her footsteps all along wo-e inm’d with blood; 

Yet silent on she pass’d, aud unrepinhig. Rtm<r. 

Unrepi'ningly.* adv. Without peevish complaint. 
Ills indisputable will must be done, and unreymin^y r^ 
reived by his own creiaures, who is the Lord of all nature, and 
of all fortune, when ho ttdtetii now one, and then imotner; till 
tile expected day, wherein it shall please him to diiso^ the 
wholes and to wrs» up even the heaven itoelf as in a scroll of 
pardimcnt. ^ vtton, Rem, p. JSA. 


Roscommon. 


Biyden. 
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UiniBnje'insHSD. a^. Not filled. 

Some lur retreated thithn, kept the mercury out of the 
yarepUftiatkei space. BoyU. 

UNBEPRiE'vABtE. odj. Not to be respited from penal 
death. 

Within me is a hell; and there the poison 
Is, as a fiend, confin’d, to tyrannize 

In unreprievaUe condemned blood. Shaktpeare, X. John. 

Unreprie'ved.# a^\ Not respited from penal dcatli. 

There to converse with everlasting groans, 

Uhreqritcd, unjntied, unrepriev'd. MMon, P. L. 

Unrepro'ached. Not upbraided; not(|ensared. 

Sir John Hotham, uwcproaelud, iincursed by any impre* 
cation of mine, pays his bead. King Charlet, 

Unk£proVabi.e. ac 0 . Not liable to blame. 

You hath he reconciled, to present you holy, unblamcmblc, 
and tmreprovaUe in his sight. Col. i. sa. 

UnrePRo'ved. aiy. 

1. Not censured. 

Christians have their churches, and unreproved exercise of 
religion. Sandyi, Trav. 

2 . me liable to censure. 

The antique world, in his first flowering youth. 

With gladsome thanks, and uar^roticd truth, 

The gdls of sovereign bounty did embrace. Spenser, 

If I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her, and live with thee. 

In unreproved pleasures free. Milton, HAIL 

Ukrepu'gnant. aij. Not opposite. 

When Scripture doth ^cld ns natural laws, what particular 
* order is thereunto most agreeable; when {(gutive, which way 
to make laws repugnant unto them. Hooker. 

ITnre'putable. Not creditable. 

When we see wise me#«xamplcs of duty, we are convinced 
that piety is no unreputable qualification, and that we arc not 
to be Bshambd of our virtue. Rogers, 

Unreque'steo. at^. Not asked. « 

With what security can our ambassadors go, unrequested of 
‘the Turkish emperdt, without his safe conduct ? KtwUts, 

Unieqvi'table. adti. Not to be retaliated. 

Some will have it that bU mediocrity of folly is foolish, and 
because an unrequitabie evil may ensue, an indiflbrent «>nvo 
nience must be omitted. Bvown, Vulg. Err. 

So unrequitable is God’s love, and so insolvent are we, that 
that love vastly improves the benefit, bv which alone we might 
have pretended to some ability of retributidb. Boyle, 

Unrese'nted. adj. Not regarded with aa^ger. 

The ftulings of these holy persons, pused not unresented by 
God; and the some scripture which infonm us of the sin, 
records the punishment. Rogers, 

Unrese'rve.*’«• s. Absence of reserve; frankness; 
openness. 

With these he [Dr. Bathurst] lived in the freedom of social 
unftterve, tempering tip rigour of an authoritative charartcr 
with the aflhinuty of a companion, and the graces of an agree¬ 
able conversation. M^arlon, Life of Bathurst, p. 86. 


Unrese'rved. adj. 

1. Not limited by any private convenience. 

The piety our heavenly Father will accept, must consift in an 
entire, unreserved obedience to bis commands ; since whfloever 
oflends in one precept, is guilty of the whole law. Rogers. 

2. Open; frank; concealing nothing. 

Unrese'rvedly. adv. • 

I. Without'limitations. 

I am not to embrace absolutely and unr»rrtvi% die opinion 
ofAristoUe. Bo^. 

a. Without concealment; openly. 

I blow your fifiendri^ to me is extensive; and it is what I 
owe to that fiiimdship, to open my mind unreserved^ to you. 

, Pope. 

UNUSE'RVZDKill^'t’ n. 5 , 

I. Unlimitedness; largeness. 


The tenderness and mretervedneu of bis love, made him 
think those hu friends or enemies, that were so to God. Buj^. 

2. Openness; frankness. 

The freedom and unreservedness, with which Boilean and 
Racine communicated their works to each other, is hardly to 
be paralleled. Dr. Warton, Ess. on Pope. 

I write with more unreservedness than ever man wrote. Pope. 

Unresi'steo. adj. 

1. Not opposed. 

The cetnerial spaces are npiectly fluid; they neither assist, 
nor retard, the planets, which roll through as free and iin- 
resisted, as if they moved in a vacuum. Bentley, Sertn. 

2. Resistless; such os cannot be opposed. 

Those gods ! whose tmrensted might 

Have sent me to these regions void of light. Dryden. 

What wonder then, thy hiurs should feel 
The conquering force of unresisted steel ? Poik. 

Unresi'stjble.# adj. Not to be resisted. 

Such a destruction as should, like a flood, overwhelm the 
whole nation; and, as au uuresistible torrent, break down and 
wash all away before it. Mede on Dan, p. ,14. 

The martyrs, with the unresistible might of weidcness, shaking 
the powers of darkness. Milton, of Ref. in Etigl. B. l. 

Ukresi'sting. at^'. Nut opposing; not making re¬ 
sistance. 

The sheep was sacrific’d on no pretence. 

But meek and unresisting innocence: 

A patient useful creatura Drydcn. 

Since the planets move horizontally through the liquid and 
unresisting snoces of the heaveas, where no bodies at all, or 
inconsiderable ones,Mcur, tlicy may preserve the same vclority 
which the first iqipiink impress’d. RvjUlry. 

Unbeso'i.vabi.e. adj. Not to be solved; insoluole.' 

For a man to run headlong, while his ruin stares him in the 
face; still to press on to the embraces of sin, is a problem un- 
resolottble upon any other ground, but that sin infatuates before 
it destroys. South. 

Unreso'i.ved. a^. * 

1. Not determined; having mode no resolution: some¬ 
times with of. 

On the western coast 
Ridcth a puissant navy: to our shores 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends, 

Uiiami’d, and uurcsolv'd to beat them back, Shakspearc. 

Turniis nnresidv'd of flight. 

Moves tardy liack, and just reefedes from fight. Drydcn. 

2. Not solved; not cleared. 

I do not so ma^i^ this method, to think it will perfectly 
clear every hard place, and leave no doubt unresoleed. Locke. 

Unreso'i-ving. adj. ' Not resolving; not determined. 

She her arms about her unresolring husband tbrew. Dryden, 

Uiibf,spe'«table.* adj. Not entitled to respect. 

Malone, 

Unrespe'cteo.* at^. Not regarded. 

They live unwoo’d, and uuresjiecied fodc. 

Shaktpeare, Sonn, 54. 

When all this outward shew of state shall be gone off the 
stage, it may peradventure prove for the good only of some 
unrespeeled, unthought-of souls, who had least part in ^ this 
mask. Hales, Rmn, p. 186. 

XJNUESPE'cnvE.'f" adj. 

1. Inattentive; taking little notice. 

I will converse with iron.witted fools. 

And unrespective boys; none are For me 
T^ look into me with conridcrate eyes. 

Shakspeare, lUek. III. 

2 . Mean; despioible. Malone. 

Nor the remainder viands 
We do not throw in unrespective neve. 

Because we now are full. « Shaksufoe, Tr, and Cress. 
UffRE'spiTSD.# adj. Admitting no respite; paus^ or 
intermisBion. 

There to converse with everlasting groans, 

Uuretjnted, unpitied, unrepriev’d, 

Ag» m ho^leu end. Mtifon, P. L. 
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Unbe'8 T.+ n.s. [owrasfe, Teut.] Disquiet; want of 
tranquillity; unquietness. 

Of Uioiiht cometh the wakynCTt wtrettit. 

I,d. Rivert, Dicte$,^c. of the PkUotopheri; (,1477,) B. vi. 
Wise behest, those creeping flomea by reason to sub<lac, 
Before their rage grew to so great uwett. Spenser. 

Repose, sweet gold, for thdr unrest, 

That have their aims out of the empress’ chest. Shakspeare, 
Dismay’d confusion all possess'd; 

Th’ afflicted troop, hearing thdr plot descry'd: 

Then runs amaz’d distress, with sad unrest. 

To this, to that, to fly, to stand, to hide. Doniet. 

Silence, in truth, wonld speak my sorrows best; 

For deepest wounds can least their feelings tell; 

Yet, let me borrow from mine own unrest. 

But time to bid him, whom 1 lov’d, farewell. Wotlon, 

Dp they rose 

As from unrest; and each the other viewing. 

Soon found their eyes how open’d, and their minds 

How darken’d 1 Mi/ton, P. L. 

O, if the foolish race of men, who find 
A weight of cores still pressing on their mind, 

Could find as well the cause of this unrest. 

Sure they would chiuigc their course. JDrydm, Luerrt. 

UNRE.STO'llED.'f' Otlj. 

1. Not restored. 

Then countries stoll’u, and captives unrestnr’d. 

Give strength to every blow, and edge his sword. 

Addison, Per. to the King. 

2. Not cleared from an attainder. 

The son of an unreslored traitor has no pretences to the 
quality of his ancestors. . Collirr on Duelling. 

3. Not curetl. 

If unrestor'd by this, despair of cure. Young, Night Th. ». 
Iinrestba'ined. adj. 

X. Nut confined; not hindered. 

My tender age, in luxury was traq^’d, i v 

With idle case, and pageants entertmn’d, > 

My hours my own, my pleasures unrestrau'd. 3 Drpden. 

2 . Licentious; loose. 

The taverns hr daily doth frequent, 

With unrestniiiicd, loose comtHinions. Shakspeare. 

3. Not limited. 

Were there in this aphorism an unrestrained truth, yet were 
it not reasonable to infer fawn a caution, a non-usance, or abo¬ 
lition. Brown, Vulg.Nrr, 

Unretba'cteu. adj. Notrevoketl; not recalled. 

Tlie penitence of the criminal may has’e nuinlicrcd him 
amongst the saints, when our unretmscled uucharitablcness may 
send us to unqiicncliable flames. Gov. of the Tongstc. 

Nothing but plain malevolence can justify disunion. Ma¬ 
levolence shewn in a single, outward act, nnrelracted, nr in 
hatntiial ill-nature. Collier on Friendship. 

Unbeve'aled. ad/. Not told; not diacoveretl. 

Hod ye once seen these her celestial treasures. 

And unrevealed pleasures, 

Tlien would yc wonder, and her praises sing. Spenser. 

Dear, fatal name ! rest evw unreveal'd; 

Nor these lips, in holy silence seal’d. Pope, 

Unbeve'nged. adj. Not revenged. 

So might we die, not envying them that live; 

So would we die, not unrevenged all. Fairfax. 

Uiihonour’d thoii^ I am. 

Not unreveng'd that impious act shall be. Dryden. 

Great Pompey’s shade complains that we are slow. 

And Scipio’s ghost walks unreveng’d amongst us. Addison. 

diarcspectfuL 

See not your^bride in tlwpe unreverend robes. Shakspeare. 
Fie! unrevernid tongueT to cidl her liad. 

Whose soverdmty so oft thou hast preferr’d,'* 

With twenty thousand soid-cpnfinning oaths. Shakspeare. 
Shall others* superstition aake us unreverent f 

Bp. Hall, Bern. p. 314. 
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UNBE'vEBEiiTi.y. orf». Disrespectfully. 

1 did vnreverently blame the gods, 

Who wake for thee, though thou snore for thyself. B. Jenson. 

Unreve'rsed. adj. Not revoked; not repealed. 

She hath offler’d to the doom, 

•Which unreversed stands In efiectual force, 

A sea of melting tears. Shakspeare. 

Unrevo'ked. adj. Not recalled. 

Hear my decree, which unrevok’d shall stand. Milton, P. L. 
Unrewa'rded. adj. Not rewarded; not recom¬ 
pensed. 

Provtlence takes care that good offices may not pass unre- 
warded. UEslremge. 

Since for common good I yield the fair. 

My private loss let grateful Greece repair; 

Nor unrewarded let your prlbce complain. 

That he alone has fought and bled in vain. Pope. 

To Unei'ddle. ». a. To solve an enigma; to explain 
a problem. 

.Some kind power unriddle where it lies. 

Whether my heart lx: faulty, or her eyes ! Suckling. 

The Platonick principles will not unriddle the doubt. 

GlauvUle, 

A reverse often clears up'the passage of an old poet', as the 
|mct often serves to unriddle the reverse. Addison. 

Unui'ooler.^ n.s. One who aolvcs an enigma. 

» Yc safe vnriddlcrs of the stars, jiray tell. 

By what name shall 1 stamp my miracle? 

Lovelace, Luc. Posth. p, 68 . 

ljNniDi'cui-ou», ad/. Not ridiculous. 

If an iiidifierent and unridicu/ous olnect could draw this 
Bustereness unto a smile, he hardly could with perpetuity rcsbt 
proper motives thereof. Broum, Pulg, Err. 

To Unri'o. V. a. To strip of the tackle. 

Rhodes is the sovereign of the sea no more; 

Their ships umigg’d, and spent their naval store. Dryden. 
UNRi'GiJT.'f” adj. [unjiipt, Saxon.]} Wrong. In 
Spenser, this word sliould perhaps be untight. 

What in most F.nglish writers useth to be loose, and as it 
were unright, in this author is well grounded, timely framed, 
and strongly trussed up together. Spenser, Ship. Cal. Pref. to. 

Shew that thy Judgement is not unright. Wisdom, xii. 

Unri'ghteous.^ ad/, [unpihtpij-, Sax. Sec Right¬ 
eous.] Unjust; wicked; sinful; had. 

Octavius here Icpt into ills room, 

And it uwped by unrighteous doom; 

But be ms title iiistifv’d by might. Spenser. 

Witiiin a mouth! 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears. 

Had left the flushing in her galled eyes, ^ 

tihe married. — Oh most wi^ed sp^ 1 Staktpeare, 

J.ct the wicked man forsake his way, and the unri^teem 
man his tlioughts, and let him return unto tlic Ixird. Ua. iv. 

Ukri'guteously. adv. Unjustly; wickedly: sinfully. 

For them 

Tiicif foes a deadly Shibboleth devise: 

* which untigttteouslifjk was decreed, 

Inat none to trust or profit should succeed. 

Who would not swallow first a pois’nous wicked weed. 

Dryden. 

A man may fall undeservedly under publick disgrace, or is 
unriglUeondy oppressed. Coliier on Pride. 

UNRi'GqyEousNEss.-f* n.s. [unpthtpifuejTe, Saxon.] 
Wickedness; injustice. 

Our Romanists can no more abide this proposition con¬ 
verted, tlian themselves. All sin, say they, is a transgression 
of the law; but every tranwression oV the law is not sin. The 
apostle, therefore, turns it for us: all unrighteunsness, snys he, 
is win: but every transgression of the law is mrighteousness, saith 
Austin upon this place. Ajp. Hall, 

Some things have a natural deformity m them, as periuiy, 
perfifflousness, unrighteousness, and h^noitude. TWotson. 

8 S 2 
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UMRi'oHTFin. a^. Not rightful; not just. 

, Thou, which know’st the wav 
' To. plant tmrigktjul l^ngs, wilt Know again 
To pluck him headlong from th' uburpM throne. Shakspcarc, 

To Unei'ng. ». a. To deprive pf a ring. 

Be forc’d to impeach n broken hedges 
And pigs mnn^d at via. franc, pledge. HuMrat, 

Unri'oteo.# aify'. Free from rioting; not disgraced 
by riot. 

A chaatc unrioled house, and never stain’d 
With her lord’s fortune. May, Lucan, B. 9. 

To Unhi'p. ». a. [nils word is imnroper; dire being 
no difference between rip ana unrip; and the 
negative particle is therefore of no force; yet it is 
well authorized.] To edt open. 

Like a traitor. 

Didst break that vow, and, with thy toeach'rous blade, 
Unrip'dtl the bowels of tl«y sov’reign's sou. Hhaktpeare. 

He could not now, with his honour, so unrip, and put a lye 
npon all that he had said and done before, os to deliver him up. 

Uitcon, Hen. VII. 

We are angry with scarclicrs, when they break open trunks, 
nnd unrip paras, and open seeled letters. JBp. Tayfor. 

Cato well observes, that friendship ought not to be un- 
ripped, but unstitched. Collier, 

Ukri'pe.'I’ adj. [unpipe, Sax.] 

1. Immature; not fully concocted. ^ 

Purpose b of violent birth, but poor validity; 

Which now, like fruits unripe, sticks on the tree. 

But fall unshaken when they mellow Iw. S/u^peare. 

In this northern tract our hoarser throats. 

Utter unripe nnd ilUconstrained notes. Weller. 

3. Not seasonable; not yet proper. 

He fix’d bis unripe vengeance to defer, 

Sought not the garacn, but retir’d unseen. 

To brood in secret on his gather’d spleen. Dryden. 

3. Too early. 

Who hath not heard of the valiant, wise, and just Dori- 
laus, whose unripe death doth yet, su many years since, draw 
tears from virtuous eyes? Sidney. 

Unri'pened. adj. Not matured. 

Were you with these, you’d soon forget 
The pale, unripen'd lieautics of the north. Addison, Cato, 

Ukri'peness. n. S(r Immaturity; want of ripeness. 
The ripeness, or unripeness, of the occasion, must ever be 
well weigued; anS'^cnerally it is gootl to commit the begin¬ 
nings of all grrat actmm to ArgUB, with his liundrfd eyes; and 
the ends to Briareus, with his hundred hands. Bacon. 

Unri'valled. adj, 

1. Having no competitor. ' 

Honour forbid! at whose unrmdl’d shrine, 

Ease, pleasure, .virtue;^ all our sex resign. '* Pope, 

2. Hatdng no peer or equal. 

To Unri'vet.* ». a. To unfasten the rivets of; 
loosen. 

There was a necessity to unrivet those usnrpatioas. 

Hale, H.P. p ch.io. 

To UuRo'Bi.# V. a. To undresk; to disrobe. 

When, on the exit, souls arc bid to unrobe. 

Yomi/i, Night Th. 

7b ITnro'l. ». a. To open what is rolled or con¬ 
volved. 

O horror! . ! ♦ 

The queen of nq|ions, from her ancient seat. 

Is euna for ever m the dark abyss; 

Time has unroffd her glories to the last, 

,, And now clos’d up the volume. Dryden, .HI for Love, 

UnrOMa'mtica. adj. Contrary to romance. 

It n a bate, unromantick spirit not to wait on you. Su^. ^ 

To Unro'of. V. a. To strip off the roof or covering 
of houses. 
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The rBld>le should have first uttreoJ*i the city. 

Ere BO prev^’d with me. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

Unro'osted. adj. Driven from the roost. 

Hiou dotard! thou art womaa-tir’d, nnrootted. 

By thy old dame Partlet here. Shakspeare, Wint. Title. 

To Unho'ot. V. a. To tear from the roots; to ex¬ 
tirpate ; to eradicate. 

Since you’re made the days and nights os one. 

To wear your gentle limbs in my affiun, / 

Be bold; you dn so grow in my requital. 

That nothing can unroot you. Shakspeare. 

Unroot the forest oaks, and bear away 
Flocks, folds, and trees, an undistinguish’d prey. Dryden. 

To Unro'ot.# V. n. To be unrooted. 

Make their strengths totter, and tbdr topless fortunes 
Unroot and reel to ruin. Beaum. and FI. Bmduea. 

UNUo'Daii.-f* atlf. [unpuh, Sax. non hirsutus.] 
Smooth; unbearded. 

Siward's son. 

And many unrougA youths, that even now 

Protest their first of manhood. Shakspeare, Matketh. 

Unro'unded. Not shaped; not cut to a round. 

Those unfil’d pistolets. 

That more than cannon-shot avails or lets; 

Which negligently left unrounded, look 

Like many-angled figures in the book 

Of some dread conjurer. Dnmir. 

Unro'uted.* adj. Not thrown into disorder. 

One strong squadron 

Stands finn, and yet unrouled. Beaum. and FI. Piophetess. 

Unro'yal. adj. Uliprinccly ; not royal. 

By the advice of his envious counsellors, lie sent them with 
unroyal reproaches to Musidorus and Pyrucics, os if they had 
done traiterously. Sidney. 

To Unro'ffle. V. «. To cease from commotion, or 
agitation. 

Where’er he guides his finny coursers. 

The waves unruffle, and the sea subsides. Dryden. 

Unru'ffled. adj. Calm; tranquil; not tumultuous. 

Vent ^1 thy passion, and I”! stand its shock. 

Calm and unruffled as a summer’s sea. 

When not a breath of wind flics o’er its surfiicc. Addison. 

Unrolled, adj. Not dkected by any superior 
power. 

Tlic realm was leil, like a ship in a storm, amidst all the 
raging surges, unruled and undirected of any; for they to 
whom she was coniinitled, fainted in their labour, or forsook 
their charge. Spenser, 

UnruTiness. n. s. [from tinru^.] Turbulence; tu- 
multuousnuBS; licentiousness. 

By the negligence of some who were hardly to be com¬ 
manded, and by the unndmess of others, who without leave 
were gone Rdiore, so iair an occasion of victory was neglected. 

KueUes. 

No care was had to curb the wiraftncss of anger, or the ex¬ 
orbitance of desire. Amongst all their sacrifices they never 
sacrificed so much as one lust. South. 

Unru'ly. Turbulent; ungovemablcT licen¬ 
tious; tumultuous. 

In sacred bands of wedlock ty’d 
To Theron, a loose imnily swain; • 

Who had more joy to range the forest wide, 

And chacc the^pvage beast with busy pain. Spenser. 

Down 1 comcv-Bweg^’ling Phaeton, 

Wanting the ma«nj^ M ukru^ jades. Shakspeare, Rkh. II. 

The best and soundest ofhis time hath been but rash; then 
must we look from his age, to receive but unruly mtyvard- 
nesB. Shakspeare, it. Lear. 

The tongsjp is an tmridy enl, fiill of deadly poison. Jo. iii. 

Ihou dost a better life, end nobler rigour give; 

Dost each unruly apijetite controul. Seseemmim. 

Love insults, disguised in the cloud, 

And welcome force of that unridy croud. Waller. 
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Pauions kept their place, and tnuttgrewed not the bounda* 
riei of their proper natures j nor were the disorders begun, 
whidi are occasioned by the licence of vnrtdy appetites. 

GlanvUle. 

You must not go where you may dancers meet, 

Th’ unrvly sword will no cUstinction m&e. 

And beauty will not there give wounds, but take. Dryden, 

To Unru'mi'le.# ». a. To free from rumples; to 
open out. 

Daflbdils, late from* earth’s slow womb 
Vtirumjiie their swoll’n buds, and show tbeir yellow bloom. 

Adduon, Georg. 4. 

To Unsa'dder.* v.a. To relieve from sadness. 

Musirk utuaddciu the melunrholy, miickcns the dull, awiikctli 
the druwsy. WIMmk, Mann, of Ihe Kngl. p. 48^. 

To Unsa'ddle.# V. a. To take off the saddle from 
a horse. 

Before we could alight from and umadrlle our horses, and 
unpack our things, our bouse was entirely finished. 

^ Traimt. of Thimbrrg't Trav. iv. 14a. 

Unsa'd»i.f.d.* adj. [unjefobclab, Sax.] Not iiaving 
the siuliilc on. 

Unsa'fe. adj. Not seciirt?; hazardous; dangerous. 

If they would not be drawn to seem his adversjiries, yet 
others should be taught how utuafe it was to continue his 
friends. ^ Hooker, 

With speed retir’d 

Where erst w.'is thickest fight, th’ angclick throng, 

And left large field, unsafe within the wind 

Of such coniiiKition. Mdton, /’. L. 

Uncertain wnys unsafest are. 

And doubt a greater mischief than despair. Denham. 

Phlcgyuii rubbers made unsafe the road. Drydcn. 

Unsa'feey. adv. Not securely ; dangerously. 

Take it, while yet ’tis priuse, before my rage, 

1 ,'toafe/yjmL break loose on this bad age; 

So bad, tnnt thou thyself liadst tio defence 

Prom vice, but barely by departing hence. Drndett. 

As no man can walk, so ndther can he think, uneasily or 
hiisafe/j/ i but in using, ns his legs, so his thoughts amiss, which 
a virtuous man never doth. Grew. 

Unsa'id.'I* adj. [unpaeb, Saxon.] Not uttered; not 
mentioned. 

Chanticleer shall wish his words unsaid. Drydcn. 

That I may leave nothin^material unsaid, among the several 
wnys of imitation, I shall place translation and paraphrase. 

Felton OH the Classicks. 

Unsa'ilabee.* adf- Not navigable. 

He finds s. 

The sea nnsmiahle for dangerous winds. May, Lucan, B. 5. 

To Uns.i'int.# V. a. To deprive of saiiitehip. 

The Jews, like the men here ot late, for ever unsamiuig all 
the world besides themselves. South, Serm. 

Unsa'i-EABEE.# adj. Not vendible; unmerchant¬ 
able. Johtuon, in V. Ulftaerchanlable. 

Unsa'eted. adj. Not pickled or seasoned with salt. 

The muriutick scurvy, induccd.by too great quantity of sea- 
salt, and common among mariners, is cured by a diet of fresh 
unialtkd things, and watery liquor acidulated. ArbuthniA. 

Unsajlu'teo. adj. [insaluiatus, Lat.] Not saluted. 

Gods! I prate; 

And the most noble mother of the world 

Leave unsaluled. Shokspeare, Coriot. 

Unsa'nctified. adj. Unholy; not consecrated; not 
pious. 

Her obsequies have been so far enlorwd 
As we have warraiitiy; her death was doubtful; 

And but that great conimapd o'ersways the ordw. 

She should in ground unsanctify'd have lodg’d 

1111 the last trump. ShcScspcarc, Uandet. 

Unsa'ted.# ac^. Not satisfied; insatiate. 

Alas, that he amid the race of men, 

That he, who thinks of purest gold with scorn. 
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Should with untated appetite d^and. 

And vainly court, the pleasure it proepres I 

Shemtone, Eeo*. P. i. 

Unsa'tiable. a^. \in$atiabilis,^tAm.'} Not to be 
satisfied; greedy without bounds. 

Viuatiable in their longing to do all manner of good to an 
the rreatiircs of God, but (specially men. Hooker. 

CrassiM the Roman, for his unsatiaUe greediness, was called 
the giilpb of avarice. Ralegh. 

Unsa'tiate.* at^. Not satisfied. 

Self-love, vain-glory, strife, and fell debate, 

Unsatiate covetise. Afore, Sleep of the Soul, in. II. 

Unsatiska'ctukiness. n. s. Failure of giving satis¬ 
faction. * 

That which most deters me from such trials, is their unsatU- 
factnriuestjlAsQ\i^ they should succeed. Boyle. 

Unsa'I iska'ctoiiy. adj. 

1. Not giving sutisfuctiun. 

2. Not clearing tltc difiiculty. 

That speech of Adam, The woman thou gave.t me to be 
with me, she gaie uie of the tree, and eat, is an uusatis- 
faeUtry rqjly, and therein was involved a very impious error. 

Brown, Fulg. Err. 

Latria to the cross, is point blank against the definition of 
the council of Nice; and it is on unsatufactory answer to say, 
they only were against latria given to images for themselves. ‘ 

StiUmgJIeet. 

UN.SA'TISFtEI). adj 

1. Not contented ; not pleased. 

Q. Eli/abeth being to resolve upon a great officer, and being 
by some put in some doubt of tliat jiersoii, whom she meant 
to advance, s;iid, she was like one with a liinthorn seeking a 
man, and secincil unsaii^ed in the choice of a man for mat 
place. Bacon. 

Flashy wits, who cannot fathom a large discourse, must be 
very much unsatisfied of me. Digby, 

2. Nut settled in opinion. 

Concerning the analytical preparation of gold, they leave 

persons uiisatified. Boyle. 

3. Not filled; not gratified to the full. 

Though he were unsatisfied in gettiiig, 

Yet in Iwstowing he was most princely. Shokspeare. 

Whether shall I, by justly pliigtfing 
Hhn whom J bate, be more unjustly cruel 
To her I love ? or, being kind to her. 

Be cruel to myself, and leave unsatisfied 

My anger and revenge ? Denham, Sophy. 

Eternity, human nature can’t look iogb, without a religious 
awe: our thoughts are lost in the endless view, and return to 
us weury'and unsatisfied, without finding bounds or place to fix 
on. Rogers. 

ITnsa'tisfiedness, «. s. [from unsaii.^ed.'] Tlie state 
of lieiiig nut sati-sfied. 

Betwwn my own unsatisfiedness in conscience, and a ne¬ 
cessity of siitisfying the importunities of some, I was per- 
swaded to chusc rather what was safe, than what seemed just. 

King Charles. 

That unsatisfiedness with transitory fruitions, that men de¬ 
plore as the unhappiness of their nature, is iiidccid the privilege 
of it, as it is the prerogative of men uot to be pleased with such 
fond toys as children £>at upon. Boyle. 

Unsa'tisfying. adj. Unable to gratify to the llilL 

Nor is fame only unsatisfying in itself, but the desire of it 
lays us open to many accidental troubles. Adduon. 

, Unsa'tisfyjngnes.s.# n. s. Incapability of gratifying 
to the frill. 

They understand the variety and the uaMatisfyingucss of the 
things of this world. BpfiTajfior, Sent. p. ,t j.). 

Unsa'vouhii.y.* adv. So as to 'lispleasc or di!^u.st. 

So often and so unsavourily has it been repeated, that the 
reader may well ay, Down with it, down with it, for shame J 

Milton, Anim. Rem. Def. 

Unsa'voi’hiness. «.s. iSmm wmvouty.] 

I. Bad taste. 
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2. Bad amell. 

If ve concede a mtional mumouHnai in an^ people, yet 
AaB we find ^ Jem less sul^cct hereto than any. Brown. 

UkbaVouey. • 

J. Tasteless. • 

~ Can that which is untavoujy be eaten without salt ? or is 
there any taste in the white of an egg ? J 66 , vi. 6. 

2. Having a bad taste. 

Uniavoury food, perhaps. 

To ^ritual natures. Milton, P. L. 

3. Having an ill smell; fetid. 

Some may emit an untavoury odour, which may happen from 
the quality of what th^ have taken. Brown. 

4. Unpleasing; disgasting. 

Tilings of so mean regard, although necessarj^o be ordered, 
are notwithstanding veiy umavoury, when they ennie to be dis¬ 
puted of, because disputadon ^-supposeth some difficulty in 
the matter. Hooker. 

Umavoury news: but how made he escape? Shaktpenrr. 
ToUnsa'y. .v.a. To retract; to recant; to deny 
what has been said. 

Call you me fidf? that fiur again n/uai/ ; 

Demetnus loves you, fair. Shaktpeare. 

Say and utuim, feign, flatter, or abjure. 'MUlon, P. B. 
How soon 

Would higlith recall high thoughts, how soon umay 
What feign’d submission swore! MUlon, P. L. 

To say, and strait untay, pretending first 
To fly pain, professing next the spy, 

A^es no Icailcr, but a liar trac’d. Milton, P. L. 

j^ere is nothing said there, which you may have occasion to 
tinsi^ hereafter. Atterbury. 

Unsca'ly. adj. Having no scales. 

Hie jointed lobster, and umcaly soal. Gay. 

Unsca’'kned. adj. Not measured; not computed. 

This tiger-foot^ rage, when it shall find 
The harm of unsconn’d swiftness, will, too late. 

He leaden pounds to his heels. Shaiupeare, Coriol. 

Unsca'red.* adj. Not frightened aw’ay. 

Then sleep was undisturb’d by care, umcar'd 
By drunken bowlings. Cowper, Tatk, B. 4. 

Unsca'rbsd. adj. Not marked with wounds. 

And must she die for this? O let her live; 

So she may live unscarPd from bleeding slaughter, 

I wiU confess she was not Edward’s daughter. Sludapoarc. 

UNSCA'TrERED.# odj. Not dispcrsctl; not thrown 
into confusiunAk 

At that time n^ittie murmur, and sedition, was moved in 
tlic host of the Greek's; which notwithstanding was wonder- 
fully pacified, and the jray vnsealtcred, Iw the majesty of Aga¬ 
memnon joining .to hint counsellors Nestor and the witty 
Ulysses. Sir T. Et\,ot, Gov. fol. 8. b. 

Uschola'stick. a 4 j Not bred to literature. 

Notwithstanding these learned dbputaiits, it was to the un- 
teholaslick statesman, that the world owed tbmr peace and 
liberties. Locke. 

Un8CHo'oi.ed. adj. Uneducated; not learned. 

When the apostles were ordained to alter the laws of hea¬ 
thenish religion, they were, St. Paul excepted, wuchooU-d imd 
unlettered men. Hooker. 

Unsco'rcuIsd. adj. Not touched by fiffei 

His hnndv 

Not sensible of fire, remain’d nnteorcKd. Shakipeere. 

UNsnu'uREn. adj. Not cleaned by rubbing. 

Til’ enrolled peimlties, 

Which have, like umtmrd armour, hung by th* wall, 

And none of them been worn. Skaktpeare. 

Ukk:ra'tched. Br^'. Nut tom. 

, .1 witfrinuch expedient march 
Hkve brought a counter-chuck bufore your gates. 

To love umeratch'd your city’s threaten’d checks. SkakHware. 

Unscuv'ensd. (h^- covered; not protected. 

Tliote bolli of biirflithe.d brass, the tops of churches are* 
e d«nrti«»d with, imn their slittering brightness from their 
bengeiTosed, vmervenedf to tneeun’s refu^nt beamt. Boyle. 

S 
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To Un'bcbe'w.# V. a. To koaen; to unfiisten by 
screwing back. 

Upon w refusing to take the oath, they put hit thombs in 
the screws, and drew them so hard, that, as they put him to 
extreme torture, so they could not umerew them again. 

• Burnet, HiB. of Aii Own Time, {Ch. II.) 

Unscri'ptural. adj. Not defensible by Scripture. 

The doctrine delivered in my sermon was nrither new nor 
taucriptural, nor in itself fidse. _ ^ Atteiiuiy. 

To UNSE^AE.'f v.a. Cun]'aelan,'Sax. solvere.] lo 
open any thing sealed. 

I must umeal 

Another mysteiy. Beaum. and FI. Coronation. 

This new glare of light, 

Cast sudden on his face, unit’d his tight. Dryden. 

Unse'aled. a^. 

1 . Wanting a seal. 

Your oaths 

Arc words, and poor conditions but untcaPd. Skaktpearf. 

2 . Having the seal broken. * 

7b Unse'asi. V. a. To rip; to cut open. 

He ne’er shook bands, nor bid farewell to him. 

Till he unseanCd him from the nape to th’ chops. 

And fix’d bis head upon our battlements. Skaktpeare. 

Unse'archable. adj. Inscrutable; not to be ex¬ 
plored. 

AH is best, thragh we oft doubt 
What the untearchalde dispose 

Of highest wisdom brings about. 

And ever best found in tlie close. MUlun, S, A. 

Thou hast vouchsaf’d 
This friendly condescension, to relate 

Things else by me tauearcludde. MUion, P. I„ 

Job discourseth of the secrets of nature, and untrarchablr 
perfections of the works of God. T'dtottim. 

These counsels of God ore to us mitearcliable; neither has 
he left us in Scripture any marks, by which #e may infallibly 
conclude ourselves in that nappy number he has chosen. Rogers. 

It is a vast hindrance to the enrichment of our understand, 
logs, if we spend too much of our time unong infinites and un- 
tearchahlet. Walts, Logirk. 

Unsf/archabl£N£ 8S. ».Impossibility to lie ex¬ 
plored. 

The ttHsearckablanets of God’s ways should be a bridle to re¬ 
strain presumption, and not a sanctuan for spirits of error. 

Bramhatl, Ant. to Hobbes. 

Unse'arched.# adj. Not explored; not examined. 

Since you have your tricks, and your conveyances, we will 
not leave a wrinkle of you unsearch’d. 

Beaum. and Ft. Th. and Theodorel. 

Search through this garden; leave nntearcKd no nook. 

MUlon, P.L. 

UN8E'AfiONABI.E. adj. 

1 . Not suitable to time or occasion; unfit; untimely; 
ill-timed.4 

Zeal, unless it be rightly guided, when it endeavours the 
most busily to please pod, forceth upon him those anseoromiAh: 
offices which please him not. Hooker. 

Their counsel mutt seem very nnteatonabk, who advise men 
to suspect that wherewith the world hath had, by tiieir own 
account, ti^ve hundred years’ acquaintance. Hoeker. 

It U then S very umeatonable time to plead law, when swords 
ar 4 in the hands of the vulgar. Spenser on Irehmd. 

The commissioners pulled down or defaced all imws in* 
churches, in such untnuonable fashion, as is done in hostmty. 

Hayward. 

T^is digreinon I concaved not wnteatonable for this place, 
nor u]ion mis occasion. ' Clarendon. 

Haply mention may arise 

Of something not mreatonahle to ask. MUton, P. L. 

Timothy lay out a-nights, and went abroad often at unsea¬ 
sonable hours. . Arbsdhnot. 

2 . Not agreeable ta the time of the year. 

Like an unseasonable stormy day, 

Wluch makes the silver rivers drown thrir shores, 

As if the world were all dissolv'd in tears. Shaktpeare. 
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? .. Late; as, unseasonable time of night. 
Jksk'asonableness. n. s. Disagreement with time 
or place. 

Tlie ino.aI|i;oodn(»s,unfttnemi,and utueatonablenen of moral 
or natural actions, falls not within the vergy>f a brutal faculty. 

HMe,Orig. tf l^fankind. 
Unse'asonably. adv. Not seasonably not agreeably 
to time or occasion. 

Some things it asketh untetuonablu, when they need not to 
be ifrayed for, as dclircrance from thunder and tempest, when 
no danger is nigh. Hooker. 

Leave to fathom such high points as these, 

Nor be ambitious, ere the time, to please; 

Vtueajonab/y wise, till Bgc and cares 

Have form’ll thy soul to manage great affairs. I^dm. 

By the methods prescribed, more good, and less mischief, 
will be done in acute distempers, than by medicines improperly 
and UTueamnah/if applied. Arbul/mot. 

Ulysses yields unsettsunab/y, and the strong passiou for his 
country should have ipven him vigilance. Broome. 

Unse'asoned. adj. 

1. Unseasonable; imtiincly; ill-timed. Out of use.^ 

Your majesty hath been this fortnight Hl,‘ 

And these mueatou’d hi^n perforce must add 

Unto your sickness. Shnktpeare, Hen. IV. 

1 think myself in a better plight for a lender thaiayou arc; 
the which hath something emboldened me to this unteatoned 
intrusion. Studcsjtearc. 

2. Unformed; not qualiHcd by use. 

*Tis an mueoam’d courtier; advise him. Sfmkspearc. 

3. Irregular; inordinate. 

The commissioners pulled down or defaced nil images in 
churches, in such unseasonable and uiuetuotied fashion, as if 
done in hostility. Hayward. 

4. Not kept till fit for use. 

5. Not salted; as, unseasoned meat. 

To Unse'at.# I’, a. To throw from the scat. * 
At once the shock mteated him; he flew 
.Sheer o’er the shaggy barrier. Cowper, Task, B. 6. 

11.v.sf/<’onued. adj. 

I. Not supported. 

Him did you leave 
Second to none, ameemded by you. 

To look upon tl'.c hideous god of war ' 

III disadvantage. Skakipeare, Hen. TV. 

2. Nut exciupliticd a second time. 

Strange and wiKccmtded shapes of worms succeeded. Brown. 

To Unse'chet. V. a. To disclose; to divulge. 

lie tliat eonsultcth what he should do, should not declare 
what he will do; hut let princes beware, that the imtecreling 
of their oiliurs comes not irom themselves. Bacon. 

Unse'cret. adj. Not close ; not trusty. 

Who shall be true to us, 

When wc are so tMecret to ourselves ? Sbakipearc. 

Unsecu're. adj. Not safe. 

Love, though most'sure. 

Yet always to itself seems wueenre. Denham. 

Unsedu'ced. at^. Not drawn to ill. 

If she remain muedudd, yon not making it appear otherwise; 
for your ill opinion, and th* assault yoa have made to her chas¬ 
tity, you shall answer me with your simrd. Shaktpeare. 

Among innumerable false, unmov’d, 

Unshaken, unseduc’d, unterrify’d. MUfon, P. L. 

UNSEE'iNa. adj. Wanting the power of vision. 

I should have scratch’d out your unseeing eyes. 

To make my master out of love with thee. ShHcspcare. 

To Unsee'm. V. n. Not to seem. Not in use. 

You wrong the reputation of your name, 

In so unseeming to confess receipt 

Of that which hutii so faitiifully been paid. Shakspeare. 

Unsee'mliness. n. s. Indecent^; indecorum; un¬ 
comeliness. 

All as before his sight whom we fear, and whose presence 
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to ofiend with any the least vsueendmest, we would be surely 
as loth as they, who most reprehend or deride that we do. 

M Hoiditr. 

Unsee'mlt. a^. Indecent; uncomely; unbectmiinc. 
Contiktions as yet were never able to prevent two evils t 
the one a mutual exchange of unseenJy and unjust disjgraces 
ofiered by men, whose tongues and passions arc out ot rule; 
the other a common hasara of botn, to be a prey by 
such as study how to work with most advantage in private. 

Hooker. 

Adultery of the tongue, contisting in corrupt, dishonest, and 
unseemly speeches, Perkins, 

Let us now devise 

What best may for the present serve to hide 
The parts of each from other, that seem most 
To sluune obnoxious, and unseemliest seen. Milton, P. L. 
Her gifts 

Were such, as under govemmenT well seem’d; 

Unseemly to liear rule. Mdlou, P. L. 

My ^s, let vour unseemly discord cease: 

If not in friendship, live at feast in peace. Dryden. 

I wish every umeemly idea, and wanton expression had been 
banish’d from amongst them. ' ff'aUs. 

UNSEE'ML-Sk adv. Indecently; unbecomingly. 

Charity doth not behave itself unseendy, secketh not her 
own. 1 Cor. xiii. y. 

Unmanly dread invades the French astony’d; 

I 'nsmuly yelling; distant hills return 

The liideuiis noise. PhiUps. 

Unsek'n. adj. 

1. Not seen ; not discovered. 

A jest tmsren, inscrutable, invisible, 

As a nose on a man’s face, or a weathercock on a steeple. 

Shakspeare. 

Her father and myself 

Will so dispose ourselves, that seeing, unseen. 

We may of the encounter frankly judge. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

A painter became a physician*; whereupon one said to him, 
you have done weH; tor before the faults of your work were 
seen, but now they are unseen. * Bacon. 

Here may 1 always on this downy gross. 

Unknown, unseen, my easy minutes pass. Roscommon. 

Millions of spiritual creutui es walk the earth 
Unseen both when wc wake and when we sleeji. Mdlon, P. L. 
At his birth a star 

Unseen before in heaven, prorlaims him come: 

And guides tlic eastern sages who enquire 
. His place, to offer incense, nyrrh, and gold. MUton. P. L. 
On she came, * 

Led by her heavenly Maker, though urueen, 

And guided by his voice. Milton, P. L. 

The fooisteps of the deity he treads. 

And secret moves along the crowded space. 

Unseen of all the rude Phsocian race. Pope, Odyss. 

2. Invisible; uiidiscoverable. 

The weeds of heresy being grown into ripeness, do, even in 
tlie very cutting down, scatter oftentimes tliosc seeds which 
for a while lie unseen and buried in the earth; but afterward 
freshly spring up agmn, no less pemicions than at the first. 

Hooker, 

3. Unskilled; unexperienced. 

He was not unseen in the aflcctions of the court, but had not 
reputation enough to reform Clarendon, 

Unse'ized.# adj. Not seized; not taken posses¬ 
sion oil 

" Our fortune rolls as from a smooth descent. 

And from the first impression takes the bent; 

But, if unseiz’d, she glides away like wind, 

And leave 3 repenting folly far behind. 

Dryden, Abs. and Achilophel. 

Unse'ldom.* adj. [unj’elbaii, Sax.] Not seldom. 

Ukse'efish. a^. Not addicted to private interest. 
The most interested cannot jmiposc any thing so much to 
their own advantage, notwitlistaudiiig which the inclination is 
nevertheless ms^sh. Spectator. 
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UNax'naiiH# a^. Wftntbg dutiitct meaning; uriUi- 
oQt a certain signification* 

The KomanSitf look on the letter of Holy Sciiptare but as 
•o many dead and wuefued characters, of variable and unoer< 
tahi signification. Pnlter, Mai. of the Ch. p. 56. 

Far was our bishop from being so weak as to imagine the 
Holy Scriptures only a parcel of untented characters, and that 
there is need of a certain human authority to fix and ascertain 
their sente and meaning.' Leum, Life of Bp. Peeadc, p. 291. 

Unse'nsible.# my. Not aenaible; now written in¬ 
sensible. 

Your land bias Imp long bedrid and umendbte. 

Beaum, md FI. fFil udthoul Money, 

Himself not'being uasensiWc thereof. 

More, Cmj. Cahb. p. 49. 

Unse'nt. adj . 4, 

1. Not sent. » 

2. Unsent for. Not called by letter or messenger. 

If a physician d>ould go from house to house umetd for, and 
enquire whaC woman hath a cancer, or what man a fistula, be 
would be ns unwelcome us the disease itself. Bp. Tailor. 

Somewhat of weighty consequence brings you here so olten, 
and uruetilfor. Dryden. 

UNSE'pARaBLE. adj. Not to be parted*; not to be 
divided. 

Oh world, thy slipperv turns 1 Friends now fast sworn. 

Who twine as ’twere in love 
Vrueparable, shall, within this hour. 

Break out to bitterest enmity. • Shaktpearc, Coriol. 

Unse'parated. adj. Not parted. 

There seek the Theban bard; 

To whom Persephone, entire and whole. 

Gave to retain tn' unseparated soul. , • Pope, Odyss. 

Unse'pumheued.* t^J. Having od grave; unburied. 

But why iise 1 a word ' 

Of any nct'but what concerns my friend?' dead, undcplorid, 
UmejtulcheP'd. Chapman, Jl. a*. 


UNSE^nviCEiBLE. adj. Usclt^sbringing no advan¬ 
tage or convenience. * 

The beast, impatient ofhis smarting wound, I 
Thought Hith hi^ wings to fly above the ground, > 

But hia late wounded wing unserpkeahte found. J Spenser. 

’Tts certainly demonstrated, that the condensation and ex¬ 
pansion of any proportion of the air, is always proportional to 
the wmght incumbent upon it: so that if the atmosphere had 
been much greater or less than it is, it would on the surface of 
the earth, have bean luuerwceaMe for vegetation and life. 

Bentley. 

It con be no unseevieeaile design to religioib to uddeceive 
men in so important a point. f Jtagen. 

Unbe'rviceabueness.# n.5. Upfitnest ibi^^ay thing; 
uaeleasness. ^ ,, 

Tha rawness and unee^uHUenett"Kst our ttmned bands in 
the beginning of the late wars. SaMemon, Case* of Consc. p. 64. 

Although thiscoDuderation be not altogether necessary to 
di^wfage pleasure, yet it may conduce to our wise and good 
practice in respect thereto, by reminding us of jta iiWiifieiBncy 
and tmtermeeableneu to the felidty of a mortal cpMtiire.^ 

Barrow, vol. iii. S. 14. 

Unse'aviceably. aiv. Without use; without ad¬ 


vantage. ^ 

It does not qplotge the mnenrions of the globe, or lie idly 
and uiueraeeailif there, but part of it is introduce into the 
plants which grow thereon, and the rest either remounts ^ain, 
with the ttscenifing vapour, or is wash’d down into rivers. 

Woodward, Nat, Hisl. 

Unse'si:. a^, 1^01 set; not placed. 

urge that God left nothing in his word nndescribed, 
nodmu unset down; and therefore charged them strictly to 
keep owmselva into that without any altorarion. Hooker. 


To UKffllf'TTMC-’f », a. 

X. .^I^Mpnke anoictiib. 

I doc$r^sMtfilN<M the titles to kingdoms and estates; 
I (addons frmn which surii . settlements spring were 
8 
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illggal, eli that is built upon them must be so too; but the 
last it absurd, therefore the first must be so likewise. Arhahhoi, 

2. To move from a place. 

As big as he was, did there need any great matter tn unseftle 
him ? * L’Estrange. 

3. To overtfar;^ 

Hie course 01 nature, being settled by djvinejmwer, can be 
unsettled by no less. Fleetwood on Miracles, Dial. i. 

To Ukse'ttle.# V. n. To become unsettled. 

His wits bepn to unsetUe, ^akspeare, K. Lear. 

Unse'ttxed. a^. 

1. Not fixed in resolution; not determined; not 
steady. 

A solemn mr, and the best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains. 

Prepar’d I was not 

For such a business; there am 1 found 
So much uHseltled, 

With them, a bastard of the king deceas’d. 

And idl the wnsetded humours of the Imdi 
Hash, inconriderate, fiery, volnntoiy.' 

Uncertain and umettM he nsmains, 

Deep vers’d in books, and shallow in himself. Milton, P. R. 

A covetous man delifaerated betvriitt the qualms of a wam¬ 
bling stomach, and an unsettled miofl., L’Estrange. 

Onset tied virtue stormy ntay appear; 

Honow, like mine, serenely is severa Drydm. 

Irnimrtially judge, whethw, from the very first day that our 
religion was unsettled, and church government flung nut of 
dpors, the civil government has ever been able to fix upon a 
sure foundation. Snnlh. 

2. Unequable; not regular; changeable. 

March and September, the two equinoxes, arc the most 
windy and tempestuous, the most unsettled and unequauie sea¬ 
sons in most countries. Bentley, Serm. 

3. Not established. 

, My cruel fate, 

^ And doubts attending an unsettled state, 

Forc’d me to guard my coast.' lirydei,. 

4. Not fixed in a place or abodp. 

David supposed that it could not stand with the duty wliich 
he owed unto God, to set himself in an house of cedar trees, 
and to behold the ark of tho Lord’s covenant unsellled. 

Hooka. 

UNSE'TixBDilEsa.ii^ n. s. 

1. Irresolution; undetermined state of mind. 

Whence comes that main imperiection of our lives, unselUed- 
nesM, and flitting from one tmng to another, frequently re¬ 
lapsing into sins once forsaken? Whence arc we so easily 
carried with every, i^ud of fear, hope, Tommodity ? All is, 
because we are not yet resolved. Hales, Rem. p. *46. 

Religion and the terms of happiness are constant and settled; 
therefore there can be no way to constant comfort in the one, 
or hopes in the other, but by being constant to ourselves and 
to our duty; nor can there be any caiw of uncertainty, but 
the unsettledness of our own hearts. '* 

Goodman, Wint. Ev, Conf. F. iii. 

2. Uncertainty; fluctuation. 

The tmselUedness of ray condidon bos iiitho^ put a stcqi to 
my thoughts concerning it. ' Dryden. 

3. Want fixity. 

When the sun shines upon a river, thoiuh its waves roll 
tiqs way and that Ijf the wind, yet for all their unsettlodncss, 
the sun str.kcs tliein mth a direct and certain beam. South. 

Unse'ttlement.# n. s. Unsettledness; ixafcsoludon. 

For want of faith enduii^ us with such knowledge, aU hu¬ 
man wisdom was so’blind and lame, so various, so unesAain, 
nothing but coafmaa^ uAsettlemht, and dissads&ction arisiDg 
frohi mere ratioeuuUion,. Barrow on the Creed. 

Unse'vebeo. adj. Not parted; not divided. 

Honour and policy, like unsevePdbieais, 

T th’ .war do grow together. Sksdespeare, Coriol. 

Their bands, thoum slack, no dissolution fear; 

Th’ uHsever'd parts tne greatest pressure bear; 

Though loow and fit tb flow, they tdll cohere. 

Bhekmore. 



Shakspeare 

Shakspearc. 

Shaksjiearc. 
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7b Unss'x. Xh a. To make otherwise than dm sex 
comiaotily is. 

All you spirits 

That ten 1 on nortal thoughU, tinie* me here. 

And fill me, ftmn the crown to th* toe, t<m full 
Of direst cmelty. Ina&speare, Macbeth. 

7b UksHA'cKUt. V. a. To loose from bonds. 

A Isudsble iiwedom of thought tauhaeklet their minds from 
the narrow prejudices of education, and opens their eyes to a 
more extennre view of the publick good. Additm. 

Unsba'ded.# adj. Not overspread* with darkness. 

Fair as msfiaded light, or as the day 
In its first birtii, when the year was May. 

Dnvenant to tie Queen. 

Unsha'dowed. adj. Not clouded; not darkened. 

He alone sees all things with an tauhadowed, comprehensive 
viMon, who eminently is all. GlanmUe. 

Unsha'keabi.e.'I* adj. 

1. Not subject to concussion. 

Your isie stands. 

At Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks umiakeabte, and roaring waters. Shaktpeare. 
The umhakeabk bottom of divine authority. 

South, Serm. viLl. 

2. Not to be moved in resolution. 

Our &tviour eapretsed his untktdteaUe faith in God, under 
to fierce a trial, so dreadfiil a temptation. 

Barrow on our Sathur^t Paition. 

Unsha'ked. a<^'. Not shaken. Nut in use. 

I know but one. 

That oiiussailablc holds on his rank, 

Unthah’d of motion. Shaktpeare, Jtd. Ceei. 

Unsha'ken*. adj. 

1. Not agitated ; not movedi 

Purpose is 

or violent birth, but, poor validity; 

Which now, like fruits unripe, sticks on the tree. 

But fall utubaieti, when tb^ mellow be. Shaktpeare, 

The wicked’s spite ugainst God, is hut like a nmoman’s 
running his head ajminst the wall, that leaves the wall un¬ 
shaken, but dashes his own brains out. Bopte. 

2. Not subject to concussion. 

3. Not weakened in resolution; nqt mpved. 

Ill wast thou shrouded then, 

O patient Son of God! yet only siood’st 

Unshaken. Milton, P. R. 

Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God, in umhoken duty 
to his vicegerent. Sprat. 

ills principles were founded in reason, and snnportcd by 
virtue, and nierefore did not lie at the mercy oi amlntion: 
bis notions were no less steady and unthakenf than just and 
upright. Addiion. 

Umsha'meu. adj. Not ibanicd. 

The brave man seeks not popular applause; 

Untham'd, though foil’d, he does the bmt he can: 

Force is of brutes, but honour is of man. Jhyden. 

Uneha^mefaced.^ adj. Wanting modesty; not bash¬ 
ful; impudent. 

Both untkamefaeed whores. 

Bale, Actt erf Eng. Fdt. F.i. fol.57. b. 
UMaHA'MEFAC£i>NE88.4k ». s. Wuit of modesty; im¬ 
pudence. 

Old lady Bacon, the learned widow of the lord-keeper, 
wriUng an expostulataiy epistle to lorddSssex on account of 
hu gallantries with a mamed lady, complains of the frail fiur 
one's " tmtkimrfaeednettii," of her “ unwifeUke and unsbame- 
fisced deoicanour.” Chalmert, Apol^. p. 108. 

7b Unsiha'fb.* v.tt. To, confoundto ruffle; to 
throw into confunon. 

This deed untkapet me quite, makes me unprmant 
And dull to all ptoceedii^ Skdi^peare, Meat, for Meat. 

UNSBA'FEN.f’ a4j. [Sax. nnfxeiitwn.] Miabapen; 

deformed. 

VOI« V. 


This unthapen earth we now inhabit, is the fisrm it was 
fbiiad in when the waters had retired. BurnH. 

Gaspins for breath th’ unthapen Phocie die, 

And on me boiling wave extended lie. Adtbon. 

Umhha'jpxd. a^'. Nft partaken ; not had- in common. 

BlUs, BB thou hast part, to me is bliss; 

Tedious mihar’d with thee, and odious soon. Miliau, P, L. 
To Unshe'ath. V. a. To draw from the scabbard. 
Executioner, unthe^i thy sword. Shaktpeare. 

Mowbray, the bishop Scroop, Hastings, and all 
Are brought to the correction of your law: 

There is not now a rebel’s sword uniheaik'd. Shaktpeare, 
Far hence be souls profane ! *' 

Now, Trojan, take the way thy fiites afford; 

Assume tny courage, and unthcaih thy swo^ Dtydm. 

^e Roman senate has resolv’d, 

’Till^me give lietter projects, still to keep 
The sword unsheath’d, and turn its edge on Cwsar. Addiion, 
Each chief his sev’nfold shield display'd. 

And half unsheath’d the shining blade. Pope. 

Unshe'd. adj. Not spilt. 

To blood unshed the rivers must be turn’d. Milton, P. L. 
Unshe'i.tered. flrf/. Wanting a screen; wanting 
protection. 

He is breeding that worm, which will smite this gourd, 
and leave him unsheltered to that scorching wrath of God, 
which will make the improvement of Jonah’s passionate 
wish, that God would take away his life, his most rational 
desire. Dec. of Chr, Piety. 

Unsbi'elueo. adj? Not guarded by the shield. 

He tiy’d a tough, well-chosen spisar! 

Though Cygnus then did no defence provide. 

But scomlul offer’d his unthielded ride. Dryden. 

To UNSHlfp. w. ffl. To Uike out of a ship. 

At the Cape we landed for fresh water; but discovering a 
leak, we unttapped our goods, and Watered there. Swift. 
UNSHtSfcKED. adj^ Not disgusted; not offended. 

Thy spotless tiionghts unthock’d the priest may hear. Ticktll. 
UnsHo'd.'I'- a^ ^om ^mhoed; Saxon unpceobb.] 
Tlaving no shoes. 

Their feet unshod, tiieir bodies wrapt in rags; 

And both ns swift bn foot, as chased stags. . Spenter. 
Withhold thy foot fruiiLbeing unihoil. Jer. ii. 

The king’s' army, naked and utuhud, would, through those 
inclosed parts, have done them little harm. Clarendon. 

Unsho'ok. part. adj. Not shaken. 

Pit, box, and gall’ry in conv^sions hurl’d, 

'Thou stand’st unshook amidst a%ursting world. ' Pope. 

Unsho'en.'I' adj. [Snx. unpeopen.] Not clipped. 

This strength, diffus’d 

No less ^tottgh all my sinews, joints, and bones. 

Than thine, vriiile I preserv’d these lochs unthom. 

The pledge of my imviolated vow. Milton, S. A. 

Straight as a line in bcnute6u»'order stood. 

Of oaks unshorn, a venerable wood. Dryden. 


Unsho't. pmrt. adj. Not bit by shot. 

He that on her Iiis bold hand lays. 

With Cupid’s pointed arrow plays; 

They, with a touch, they arc so keen. 

Wound us muhot, and she unseen. Waller. 

To Unsho'ut. V. a. To annihilate, or detract a shout. 
Usuhout the noise that banish’d Marcius; 

Repeal him, with the welcome of his mother. Shaktpeare. 
Unsbo'webed. adj. Not watered by showers. 

Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green. 

Trampling the uiwAoicwr’d grass with lowings loud. 

Milton, Ode. 

Ubsbiii'nkimo. adj. Not recoiling; not shunning 
danger or pain. 

Your ton, my lord, has pud a soldier’s debt; 

Me only liv’d but till he was a man; 

The which no sooner had his proweu eonffim d« 

In the sMfirmhng station whore he fbughj^ 

But, like a man. He died. Shdapeare, MaAetk. 
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UMKtf'vKABLE. a^. Inevitable. 

"Cf the plague of great ones, 

PrerogBtird ore they len than the base; 

’Tit destiny like death. Shaktpeare, Othello. 

Unbi'ftED. adj. ♦ 

1. Not parted by a sieve. 

The ground one year at rest, forget not thou 
With richest dung to hearten it again. 

Or with muified ashes. Virgil, 

2. Not tried; not known by expcrien<%. 

Affection 1 puh! you speak tike a green girl, 

Unt^d in such penjpus circumstance. Shahspeare. 

Unsi^ht. a^. Not seeing. A low word, used only 
with unseeji, as in the example follov^ing. Probably 
formed by corruption of unsighted. 

They’ll say our business to reform 
The church and state is but a worm; 

For to subscribe, uniight, unseen, 

To an unknown church discipline. HudUirat. 

Unsi'quted. ae^'. Invisible; not seen. 

Beauties thtf from worth arise. 

Are like the grace deities. 

Still present with us^ though vmigkted. Sockhng, 

Unsi’ohtlinsss. n.s. [from imsig/itly.'] Deformity; 
disagreeableness to the eye. 

The utuighllinets in the legs, may be helped, by wearing a 
lai^ stocking. , Wiienmn, Surgeri/. 

Unsi'ghixy. adj. Disagreeable tP the sight. 

On niy knees I beg. 

That you’ll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food. — 

— Good Sir, no more: these are wuighUtf tricks: Shaktpeare, 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums. 

That lie bestrown, un^htly, and unsmootn, * 

Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease. MUion, P. h. 

Amongst the rest, a sulTll, wmgldly root, 

But of divine effbet, he cull’d me out. MUldh, Ctmtu. 

It roust have been a fine genius for ^dening, that could 
have formed such an wmgMly hoUo% into so beautifld an 
area. Spcd(th>r. 

Unsiqni'ficant.# adj,t, Wanting meaning or im¬ 
portance: now insign^ani. 

An emp^, formal, uiuigiuJleant.Bame. 

Hammond, Werkt, iv. JI4. 

UusmCE'BE.'t" a^. [irisincerus, Latin.] 

1. Not hearty; not faithful. '' 

My fi-iends, Aat each in hkidness vie, 

Mi^t well expect one parting sigh; 

Might well demand one tender tear; 

For when was Damon tmiinccrr f Shryulone, Song. 

2. Not genuine; impure; adulterated. 

I have so often met with chymical preparat’oni, which 1 
have found unmeere, that 1 dare scarce trust any. Bayk. 

3. Not sound; not solid. ■ 

Myrrha was joy’d the welcome news to hear; 

But, dom’d with guilt, the joy was tmsHieerc. Dryden. 

UxsiMC^iTY. n.s. Adulteration; cheat; dishonesty 
of profession. 

A spirit of sea-salt may, without any uruincerity, be so pre¬ 
pared, as to dissolve crude ^Id. Boj^. 

7 b Un8i'new.%. a. To depnve of strength. 

Nor are the naves of his compacted strength. 

Stretch’d and dissolv’d into nniinew’d length. DetAam. 

Now toys and trifles from their Athens come. 

And dates and pepper have wmnew'd Rome. Dryden. 

Hie affected purity of the French has wuineidd their he- 
roick verse. The language of an epick poem is almost wholly 
putative: yet are they so fearful of a metaphor, that no ex- 
iB^a of Vugii can encourage them to be bold mth safety. 

Dryden. 

JJwBt^-aotwvD.dlt^. Nerveless; weak. 

Two spedal reaaons 

Mty MiyiK, pwftip i Mhm much umrnw'd, 
AiwnttoJiiearoltMi^ Shnh^mra, Samlet. 

vulr^" Not Bcorobed; ncH: toudied by fire. 
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By the command of Domitian, when cut into a cauldron of 
burning <nl, he came out mringed. Brown, Vvlg, Err. 

Three men pused through a fiery furnace, untouched, un- 

tbiged. ^ Stephen!, Serm. 

Unsi'noleu.# a^. Not separated; keeping in com¬ 
panies ; not single. 

Quite otherwise tiic stafM, a trcmbli^ train, 

In herds mnngkd, scour tlic dustjWplain. Dryden, JEn. 4 . 

Unsi'mking. adJ. Not sinking. 

Anxiir feels the cool refreshing breeae ' 

Blown OS’ the sc.i, jind all the dewy strand 

Lies cover’d with a smooth, nminking sand. Addiion. 

XJtisi'tnsma.'f" adj. [un)'^nni3, Sixuu.] Impeccable; 
without sin. 

It hath treasures of mercy for those who have not obeyed 
tiie law in the strictness of perfect uminning obedience. 

Hammond, Worhi, iv. yoy. 
A perfect unimning obedience, free ftoin particular acts of 
transgression. Bogen. 

Unskillful, adj. Wanting art; wanting know- 

l^ge. 

This overdone, or come tardy of^ though it make the «»- 
* sUlfal laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve. 

Shaktpeare. 

Hear his sighs, thoi:^ mute: 

Unthil/nl with what words to pray, let me 

Interpret for him. Millou, P. L. 

A man, unskilful in syllogism, could perceive the weakness 
and inconclusiveness of a long, artificial, and plausible dis¬ 
course. Locke. 

Using a man’s words, according to the propriety of the 
language, though it be not always understood, leaves the blame 
on him, who is so unskU/ul in the language, as not to under¬ 
stand it, when used as it ought. Locke, 

Ukski'lfuijly. adv. Without knowledge; with¬ 

out art. 

You speak umkil/idly; or, if your knowledge be more, it is 
much d^cm-il in your malice. Shaktpeare. 

Unski'lfulnebs. n. $. Want of art; wont of know¬ 
ledge. 

The sweetness of her countenance did give such a grace 
to what she did, that it did make handsome the unhandsome- 
ncss, and make the eye force the mind to believe that there 
was a praise in that untkil/alnets. Sidney. 

Let no prices lie heigl^eucd by the necessity or unshiifnineit 
of the contractor. Bp, Taylor, Living Htdy. 

Unski'li.ed. adj. Wanting skill; wanting know¬ 

ledge: with in before a noun, and to before a 
verb. * 

UntkilTd in hellebore, if thou should’st try i 
To mix it, and mistake the quantity, > 

'J'lie ruletjif physick would against thee cry. } Drydt^. 

UnikilPd and young, yet sunlbthing still I writ. 

Of Ca’ndish beauty, join’d to Cecil’s wit. Prior, 

Not eastern monarchs on their nuptial day, 

In dazzling gold and purple shine so gay. 

As the bright natives of tiic vnlabour’d field. 

Unvers’d in spinning, and in looms tintkill’d. Blachmore. 

Poets, like pmnters, thus nutkiU’dlo trace 
The naked nature, and the living grace. 


With gold and jewels cover every part, 

And hide with ornaments tlieir want of art. 


Pope. 


Unsla'in. adj. Not killetb 

If tliere were any who felt a pity of so great a fell, and 
bad yet any sparks of nmlain duty left in them towards me, 
yet durst they not shew it. SXAuy. 

Not hecatomb undain, nor vows unpaid. 

On Gred:s accurs’d, this dire contagion bring. Dryden, 
Uksla'ked. ai^ Not qoaich^. 

Her desires new rous'd, 

And jtttwMhiPd, will kindle in her fancy, 

An 4 snakavher ei^ to renew the feast. Xbyien. 

Wheat, zteqi’d in br^te, drawing the brine from it, they 
mix witt wubwPd lime Im^ to powder, and so sow it 

Mortimer, 
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Unslek^pino. 

And Kwentc dews di^’d 

All but th’ umletping eyes of God to rtsst. JUUtoH, i". Ij. 

Unslee'py.* at^. [uurl®p» 3 » Sax. insomnis.] Not 
slcepiug. 

Unsli'pping. Not liable to slip; fest. 

To knit youf ijpmrts 

With an undipping knot, take, Antony, j „ 

Octovia to wife Shak$peare, Ant. and C&nfi. 

Unslo'w.# ai!j. [nnftep, Sax.] Not slow. 

. Unsmi'rcihed. adj. UnjwUutctl; not stained. 

That drop of l^ood that’s calm proclaims me bastard; 

Cries ciickoW to my father; brands the harlot 

Ev’n here, between the chaste and wumxrth d brow 

Of my true mother. Shakipeare, HamUd. 

Unsmo'kku. adj. Not smoked. - 

Ilis anticnt pipe in sable dy’d. 

And half unmok'd lay by his side. Sanjt. 

Unsmo'oth. adj. Rough; not even ; not levcL Not 
used. 

Those blossoms, and those dropping gums 
That lie bestrewn, unsightly, and unimoolk, 

A.It riddance, if we mean to tread with ease. MtUon, F. 

Unso'ciable. adj. [insociabilis, Lat.] Not kind; 
not communicative of good; not suitable to 
society. . , .. , , 

By how much the more we arc accompanied with plenty, 
by so much the more greedily is our cud desir^ whom, when 
tiiiic hath made umodaUe to others, we become a burden to 
ourselves. Ralegh, Hut. the World. 

Such a behaviour deters men from a relipous lile, by re- 
preMinting it as an wuociob^ state, that extinguishes ail joy. 

Addum. 

Unso'ciabi-y. adv. Not kindly; without good- 
• nature. 

These are pleas’d with nothing that is not umonaUy sour, 
ill-natur’d, and troublesome. L'Ettrange. 

Unso'cial.# adj. Not beneficial to society; hurtful 
to society. Mason. 

Why brand these pleasuics with the name 
Of soft unsoevU toils. Sheruloue. Rural Elegance. 

They were not addicted to any siugular and unsocial form of 
fuperstition. RoberUmi. 

Unso'pt.* aty. [unj’ofte, Saxon.] Not soft; hard. 

His beard uusoft. Chaucer, March. Tale. 

Uuso'fT.* adv. Not with softness. 

Great climbers fall unsofl. Spenser, Shep. Cal. Jul, 

Unso'ileu. adj. Not pollute^; not tainted; not 

stained. - 

Who will believe thee, Isabel ? 

My unsoil’d name, the austereness of my life 

Will your accusation overweigh. Shakspearr. 

The humours arc transparent, to let lu the liglit^, wisuiled 
and unsophisticated by any inward tiilhtnrc. Ray. 

Her Arethusian stream remains unsciPd, 

Unmix’d with fore^i filth, and ^pidefil’d. Drydcn. 

Umso'u). adj. Not exchungccl for money. 

Mopsus the sago, who future things foretold, 

And t’other seer, yet by his wife untold. lirydeu. 

Adieu, my children! better thus expire 
Unstall’d, nmoM ; thus glorious mount in fire. Pope. 

UnBo'LmEBED.* aiQ. Wanting the accomplishments 
of a soldier. 

This young prince had the ordering 
(To crown his father's hopes) of all the army; 

Who (to be short) put all his power to practiie. 

Fashion’d and drew them up; but, alas] so poorly. 

So raggedly and loosely, so untoldier^d. 

The good duke blush’d. BeUum. and El Loyal Sulyect. 
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Perhaps they had sentinels waking while they dept; but 
even this wotdd be uutoldieidUe in oat age. Brome. 

Hie general should have tiumed his eyes away fifom so ua- 
soldierlj/ an action. Rymer an Tragedy, p. X34. 

Unsuli'cited.# adj,^ Not required; not solicited. 

Thanks must be voluntary; not only unconstrained, but 
uniolicUcd; else thi^’ are either trifles or snat^. Ld. Ha^fasr, 

UNSo'i.iD.'f' adj. 

1. Fluid; not coherent. 

The extension of body is nothing but the cohesion of solid, 
sepanthic, moveable parts; and the extension of space, the 
continuity of u?uolid, inseparable and unnoveable parts. Locke. 

2 . Having no fqpndation. 

Ah ! whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness 1 those untoKd hopes 
Of happiness! Thornton, Winter. 

Ridiculous theories of false and untoUd science. 

Wartoti, Hilt. E. P. iii^. xvi. 

Unso'i.ved. adj. Not explicated. 

Why may not a rincere searcher of truth, by labour and 
prayer, find out the solution of those perplexities, which have 
nitnerto lieen tinsolvedf Waltt. 

As Virgil propounds n riddle which be leaves unsolved; so I 
will give you another, and leave the exposition to your ttmte 
jiiilgeinent. Dryden. 

Unso'lvible.# adj. Not explicable. 

If uiMo/ft'i/e otherwise, there is still tihe more assurance'.of 
undeniable demonstration. iliorc on the Sev, Ch. ch. 10. 

UNsoo'T.-f“ adj. Not sweet. See Soote, and 
Sweet. #1 

Follies — rotten and untoale. Renter, Shep. CaL Dec. 

UNSopiii'sTiCATE.'f' 7 ddj. Not adulterated; not 
Unsophi'sticated. 5 counterfeit. 

The humour nhd tiiniclcs are purely transparent, to Jet in 
light and colours, unfouied and uniophiilicated by any inward 
tincture. More against Alheitm. 

.Bluevitriol, how vniereal and untophislicated soever, rubb’d 
upon the whetted blade of a knife will not impart its latent 
colour. ^Boylc. 

If authors will not keep close to truth by unvaried terms, 
and plain, uusofihisticaled arguments; yet it concerns readers 
not to lie imjiosed on, by fallacies. Locke. 

We may surely find the footsteps of uniophiiticate policy 
iu all the passage's of the whole pentatcueb. 

More, Coitj. Cabh. p, 96. 

s A proof of its lieing preset ved'entire and taui^iistieate. 

BMioth. BM. L 19. 

Unso'krowed.* adj. Not bewailed; unlamented. 

Wlmt heaps of grievous transgressions have we committed, 
the licst, the perfeetest, the most righteous of us Ml, and yet 
clean pass them over untorrowed for, and unrepented of! 

H^er, Eed. Pol. B. 5. f 7*. 

Die, like a fool unsorrow'd, 

A bankrupt fool, that flings away his treasure! 

Beaum. and FI. Mont. Thomas, 

UNSo'llTED.'f’ adj. 

1. Not distributed by proper separation. 

Their ideas, ever indiflerent and repugnant, lie in the brain 
untnrled, and thrown together without order. Watte. 

2. Not suitable. Mason. 

The purpose you undertake u dangerous; the friends you 

have named uncertain; the time itseli umorted. 

Shaktpeare, Hen. /F.P.I. 

Unso'ught. adj. 

I. Had without seeking. 

Mad man, that does aedc 
Occarion of wrath, and cause of strife; 

She comes untoughl; and, shunned, follows eke. Spmter. 

Her virtue, and the conscience of her worth. 

That would be woo'd, and not maonght be won. Mufon, P. L. 

Th^ new hope mume. 

To find whom >t die first they found aaewg^t, Miltont P. R. 
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Hw tea o*er-frnulit would gwdl, and the muoiuAt ^antonda 
to emMace the forehead of the deep. MiUon, Camtu. 
If tome foreign and muoagU ideas offer theraaeWet, reject 
them, and keep them from taaing off our minds from its present 
pnnuit. » Lo^e. 

Thou that art ne’er from velvet slipper free. 

Whence comet this nMoi^kt honour unto me? Fenton. 

3 . Not aearcBed; not explored. 

Hopeless to find, yet leth to leave ungougU, 

Or that, or any place that harbours men. Skaktpearc. 

To Unso'ul.# v.a. To divest of mind; to deprive 
of understanding. 

I know not what uMonled creatures they^, and' so without 
conscience. Shelton, HM.of9), Qmx. P.4, cb.y. 

Such debauchedness of life, when it hath umonled the man, 
buries the beast in excess and riot. 

Hewyt, Sernt. (i6y8,) p. ao6. 

Unbo'uleo.# adj. Without soul; without intellectual 
or ^tal principle. 

Oetth with most grim and grisly visage seen. 

Yet is he nought but parting of the breath, 

Ne aught to see, but like a shade to ween, 

Unbomed, muoaPd, unheard, unseen. Spenter, F. Q. 

Unbo'und. a^. 
t. Sickly; wanting health. 

Intemp’rate youth 

Ends in an age impgyf(^^ and umound. Jienhm?. 

An animal whose juices are tuuound, can never be duly 
nourished: for aatonfid juices can never duly repair the fluids 
and solids. , Arbnfhnof. 

3. Not free from cracks. v 

3. Rotten; corrupted. 

4. Not orthodox. 

These ar|uments being sound and good, it cannot be un~ 
sound or evil to hold still tlie same assertion. Hooker. 

Eutyches of sound belief, as touching their true personal 
copulation, become unsound, by denying the diderence which 
still condnuetb between the one and the other nature. 

Hooker. 

5. Nqf honest; not upright. 

Do not tempt my miseiy, 

Lett it should make me so umound a man. 

At to upbraid you with those kindnesses 

That I nave done for you. Shakspeare, 

6 . Not true; not certain; not solid. 

Their vain humours, fed 

With fruitless follies and unsound delights. ^entdr. 

7. Not fast; not calm. 

The now sad king, 

Toss’d here and there, his <miet to confound, 

Feds sudden terror bring cold shivering; 

Lists not to eat; still muses; sleeps unsoimd. Donie/. 

8. Not close; not compact 

Some lands mdie unsound cheese, notwithstanding all the 
care of the good houmwife. Mortimer, Hush, 

9. sincere; not faithful. 

This Boobyclod soon drops upon the ground 
A corUun token that his love’s umound ; 

While Liibbericin ^ks firmly. Gap. 

10. Not solid; not material. 

Of such subtle substance and wwound, 

That like a ^ost he seem’d, whose grave-cloaths arc unbound. 
< Spensier, 

11. Erroneous; wrong. 

What fury, what conceit umound, 

Pre s e nteth here to death so sweet a ^ild ? Fassfat, 

His puissance, trusting in the Almi^ty’s dd, 

1 mean to |ry, whose reason I have tiyd 

Umtsund and fidse.. Mihon, P. L. 

12. frisl foot 

UHflo'irMfrKD. o^r* Not tried by the plummet 

Glo’ster is 

Vmmtiei yet aad Ml of deep decat ShiAspem, Hau VI, 
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Orpheus’ lute was strung'with poets sinews, 

Whose golden touch could soften st^ and stones; 

Make tygers tame, and huge leviathans 

Forsake unfounded deeps to dance on sands. Shakspeare, 

Unso'dndkess. n.$, 

I. Erroneousness of belief; want of orthodoxy. 

If this be unsound, whermn doth the point of umoundness lie? 

gr Hotter, 

3 . Corruptness of any kind. 

Neither is it to nil men apparent, which Complain of unsound 
parts, with what kind of umoundness every such part is pos¬ 
sessed. Hooher. 

3. Want of strength; want of solidity. 

The umoundness of this principle has Wen often exposed, 
and is universally acknowledged, Addison. 

Unso'ubed. a^. 

I. Not made sour. 

Meat and drink last longer unpntrified and uusouVd in win¬ 
ter than in summer. Bacon, Hat. Hist. 

3 . Not made morose. 

Secure these golden imrly joys. 

That youth unsouVd with sorrow bears. Drpdcn. 

Unso'wn. adj. Not propngated by scattering se^. 

Mushrooms come up hastily in a night, and yet are uiisoum. 

Bacon. 

If the ground lie fallow and unsown, corn-flowers will not 
come. _ Bacon, NeU. Hut. 

The flow’rs umown in fields and meadows reign’d, 

And western winds immortal spring maintain’d. Drpden. 

Unspa'red. adj. Not spared. 

* Whatever thing 

The Bcithe of time mows down, devour umpared. MUtmt, P, I,. 

UNSPA'iliNG.'f' adj. 

1. Not parsimonious. . 

She gathers tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unsparmg hand. Milton, P. L, 

3. Not merciful. , 

The unsparing sword of justice. Milton, EicOnoclast. Pref. 

To Unsfe'ak. v.a. To retract; to recant. 

I put myself to thy direction, and 
Unsjieak mine own detraction; here abjure 
The taints and blames i laid epon myself. Shakspeare, 

Unspe'akable. adj. Not to be expressed; iiicflable; 
unutterable. 

A thing, which uttered with true devotion and seal of heart, 
affonleth to God himself that glory, that aid to the weakest 
sort of men, to the must perfect that solid comfort, which is 
umpeakttBlc. Hooker. 

A heavier task could not have been impos’d. 

Than I to speak my grief urespeakoMe. Shakspeare, 

Both iidcfrcss’d for fight 
Unspeakable: for who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate ? _ MVton, P, L. 

The comfort it conveys is something bi^r than the capa¬ 
cities of mortality; mighty, and and not to 

understood, till it comes to be felt. South. 

This fills the mindstl>f weak men with groundless fears, and 
umpeahable rage towards their fellow subjects. Addima. 

UiJ8Pe'akabi.y. adv. Inexpressibly; ineffably. 

When nature is in her dAmlution, and presents us with no¬ 
thing but bleak and barren prospects, there is something im- 
spetskabfy cheerful in a spot of ^ound which is covered with 
trees, that si ile amidst all the r^pours of winter. Speetmtor, 

Unspe'cified. adj. Not particularly mentioned. 

Were it not requisite that it should be concealed, it had not 
passed ssmpecifiea. Brosen, Vulg, Err, 

UHSPE'cBtATrvE. adj. Not theoretical. 

Some unsgpeetJative men may mt have the drill to examine 
thdr assertions. Oonikrf tie Thggiie. 

Unspe'o. a^. Not dispatched; not peifoivned. 

Venutus withdraw^ 

United dm service of the common cause. Garth. 

Unbent, adj. Not wasted; notduninighed; not 
weakened; notexhamted. 
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The louhd incloied within dieudet of the bell, comotb forth 
at the hole*, wupent and more itrooK Bmam. 

Thy fame, not drcmntcrib’d with Etffili«h ground, 

Flies like the nimble journey* of the liCTt, 

And is, like that, utupetU too in its fii^t. Dtyden. 

To Unsphb'r*. w. a. To remoTC from its orb. 

Yoir put mo off with limber vow*; but I, 

Though you wou’d *eek 4 * umphere the stars with oaths, 
Shoi^ yet say. Sir, no goiiu. ShdkipeaTe. 

Let my top at midnight hour 
Be seen in some high lonely tower, 

Where I may oft out>WBtch the bear. 

With thrice great Hermes; or wuphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold 
Th’ immortal mind. itfiftoa, II Peru. 

LJnspi'ed. 

1. Not searched; not explored. 

With narrow search I must walk round 

This garden, and no corner leave utupp’d. Milton, P. L. 

2. Not seen ; not discovered. 

Resolv’d to find some fiiult, before un$pjf'd. 

And disappointed, if but satisfy’d. Tkkett. 

Ukspi'lt. adj. 

1. Not sited. 

That blood which thou and thy great grandure shed; 

And all that since these sister nations bled, 

Had been umpiU, had happy Edward known, 

That all the blood he spilt nad been bis own. Denham. 

2. Not spoiled ; not marred. 

To liorrow to^aie, and to-mon'ow to mis. 

For lender or borrower noiance it is; 

Then have of thine ownc. without lending, wupill. Taiicr. 
7b UNSPl'niT. v.a. To dispirit; to depress; to de- 
ject. 

Denmark has continued ever since weak and unspirUed, bent 
only upon safety. Temple. 

Could it be in the power of any temporal loss, so mnrh to 
disroniposc and mupiril my soul ? Xorrit. 


[Tnspi'ritual.# adJ, Not ^iritual; carnal. 

These dividons, the character of a carnal and umpiritml 
temper, at once weaken Bn<l dishonour the protestant cause. 

Puilcr, dfbd. nf the Ck, oj" Engl, p.494. 

7V>Unspi'ritu.\u^.# V. a. To deprive of spiri¬ 
tuality. 

There are several enjoyments in themselves very lawful, and 
yet such as, u]>on a free unwary use of them, will by degrees 
certainly indispose and mujuritunlite tlie mind. 

South, Serm. vi. 26a. 

Unspo'iled, ad;. 

1. Not plunder^; not pillaged. 

All Hie way that they Acid, for very dcspiglil, tii their return 
they utterly wasted whatsoever they bud bcnorc left mupmled. 

Sjumecr on Ireland. 

The English search’d the rivers in such sort, os they left few 
ships utupailed or untakeii. llapward. 

Untp^d shall be her arms, and unpwifan’d 
Her holy limbs. Dryden. 

2. Not marred; not hurt; not made useless; notcor- 


teimted. 

Mthunt, yet untpoiFd by wealth. Pope. 

Unspo'tted. a ^. 

1. Not marked with any stain. 

A milk-white ii|pd, 

Without tuifpoMed, innocent within. Dryden, 

Seven bulloiA* yet unyok’d for Phsbus ebuse. 

And for Diana seven unipoUed ewes. Dryden. 

2. Immacd|fite ; not tainted with guilt. 

Satyran md him other business ply, 

Thao aunt the it^ of pure, tmtpoUed mud. Spenser, 

A heart tmipMed is not ei^y daunted. Shakspeare, Hen. VI, 
There » no kin^ be hi* cause never bo ipotle**, if it come 
to the artntronent of iwordi, can try it out widi all unshed 
solder*. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

■ Rire religion and undefiled i* tbii, to Tint the fotherleii and 


widow* in their affliedoB, and to keep hiraielf um^soUed fWun 
the world. James, i. 27. 

Wisdom is the grey hair to men, and an unspoUed life it old 
age. Wisd. iv. 9. 

Make her bis eternal bride; 

And from her fair vsupoUed side 

Two blissful twins are to be bom. Milton, Comas. 

Thou wilt not leave me in the loathsome grave 
His prey, nor suffisr my unspoUed soul 
For ever with corruption there to dwell. ilfMoii, P, L. 

Vindicate the honour of reli^on, by a pure and unspotted 
obedience to its precqits. Rogers. 

Unspo'ttedness.# n.s. State of being unspotted or 

not tainted with guilt. 

Charity, and unspoUednrss, is the pure and undefilad reli^on. 

P’eltham, Res. li. 3. 

Unsql'a'reo. a^. Not formed; irregular. 

When he speaks, e 

’Tis like a chime a-niending, with terms unsquar'd ; 

W'hirh, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt. 

Would seem hyperbole*. Shakspeare, Tr. and Crest. 

Unsta'ule. adj. ItHslabilis, Lot.] 

1. Nnt fixed; not fast. 

A popular state not founded on the general interests of the 
people, is of all others the most uncertain, unstable, and sul>- 
ject to the most easy changes. Temple. 

Thus air was void of light, and earth unshMe. Dryden. 
See harness’d steeds desert the stony town. 

And wander roads unstable, not thrir own. Gav. 

2. Inconstant; irresolute. 

Where gentrj-, title, wisdom. 

Cannot conclude by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance, it must omit 
Real necessities, and givCway the while 
To «r«/aifciU^'htness. Shakspeare, Coriol. 

A doubicMninded man is unstable. James, i. 9 . 

Unsta'id. adj. Not cool; not prudent; not settled 
into discretion; not steady; mutable. 

His unstayed youth had long wandered in the conuuon laby¬ 
rinth of love; in whicli time, to warn young people of his un¬ 
fortunate fully, he compil’d these twelve cgtogues. Spenser. 

To the gay gardens tiis unstaid desire 
Him wholly carried, to refresh liis sprights. Spenser. 

Will the king come, tiiat I may breathe my la>t 
111 wholesomd counsel to bis unstaid youth. Shakspeare, 

Tell me, how will the world rqiute me. 

For undertaking so unstaid a journey ? 

I fear it will make me scandalixed. Shakspeare. 

Wo to that laud. 

Which gas]n lieneath a child’s unstaid command. Sandys. 

Unsta'idness. n. s. 

1. Indiscretion; volatile mind. 

2. Uncertain motion. 

The oft rhanging of liis colour, with a kind of shaking aM- 
staUinrss over all his body, he might see in his co^ntenence some 
great determination mixed witli fear. Sidney. 

Unsta'ined. adj. Not stained; not dyed; not dis¬ 
coloured ; not dishonoured; not polluted. 

Pure and wutained rclipon ought to be the highest of all 
cares appertaining to public regimen. Hooker. 

Ne let her waves with any filth be dy’d, 

But ever, like herself, unstained hath been tiy’d. tenser. 

I do commit into your hand 
The unstained sword that you have us’d to bear. 

With this remembrance, that you use the same 
With a like bold, just, and impartial spirit. 

As you have done ’gainst me. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

1 wUl do it without fear or doubt, 

To live an unslain’d wife to my sweet love. Skakspeare. 

Your youth. 

And the true blood which peeps forth faintly tJirougb it, 
D^lainly give you out an tautam’dahephard. Shakspeare. 
Tiie hooked cnariot stood 

Unstam'd with hostile blood. Milton, Ode. 

That good earl, once president 
Of England’s council, and her treasury; 
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Who ttr’d la both mutain'd with gtdd or fee, 

Aad thm both, more in himself content. MUtott, Somtet, 
Her peojpde guiltless, and her fidds wutam'd. Ro»eommon. 
tliese, oT the garter call’d, of faith tuutein’d. 

Id f^hting fields the laurel have obtain’d. Diydetu 

To Uhsta'i'e. 0. a. To put out of dignity. 

High-battled Csesar will 

Vvtate his happiness, and be stag’d to th’ shew 
A^nst a sworaer. Shaki^are, Aid. and Chop. 

I wou’d mutate myself, to be in a due resolution. 

SKaktpeare. 

UnstA'TUTABLE. adj. Contrary to statute.. 

That plea did not avail, although the lease were notoriously 
mulatutaUe, the rent reserved, being not a seventh part of the 
real value. Smjl. 

IJnsta'onched. adj. Not stopped; not stayed. 

With the issuing blood 
Stifle the villain, whose umtaunched thirst 
York and youi^ Rutland could not satisfy. Shaktjieare. 

IJnste'adfast. adj. Not fixed; not fast; not re- 
■olute. 

I’ll read yon matter. 

As full of peril and advcnt’roiis spirit, • 

As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud, 

On the mutead/oMt footing of a spear. Shakxpcare. 

Vustb'ahily. adv. 

1. Without any certainty, 

2. Inconstantly; not consistently. 

He that uses his words loosely and muieadilp, will not be 
minded, or not understood. Locke. 

Unste'adimess. n. s. Want of constancy; irresolu¬ 
tion; mutability. 

A prince of this chuniutcr, will instruct us by his example, 
to lb the umtcadineis of our polituAs. Addison. 

In the result, wc find the same spirit of cruelty, the same 
blindness, and obstinacy, and muteamness. Swift. 

UHSTE'Any. at^. 

1. Inconstant; irresolute. 

And her unsteady hand bath often plac’d 
Men in lugh pow’r, but seldom holds them fast. Denham. 

No measures con be taken of an umteady mind; still ’tis too 
much or too little. , L'Estrange. 

While choice remains, he will be still unsteady. 

And nothing but necessity can fix him. Rowe. 

2. Mutable; variable; changeable. 

If the motion of the tun were as unequal as that of a ship 
driven \sf unsteady winds, it would not at ul help-us to measure 
time. Lodee. 

q. Not fixed; not settled. 

Unste'adfastnesb.# V. s. Want of steadiastness. 
The uaquictness and unsteadfastness of scuc dispositions 
aSccting, every year, new forms of things. * 

K. James's Proclam, for Uniformity. 

Unstee'fed. a^. Not soaked. 

Other wheat was sown unsteeped, but watered twice a dm-. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Uhsti'ix.# a^. Cunpetlle, Saxon.] Unquiet. 

To Umsti'kg. V. a. To disarm of a stin^. 

He hat disarmed bit afflictions, mutune hu miseries: and 
though he hat not the proper happinett of die world, yet be 
has the greatest that it to be enjoyed in it. South, Serm. 

Unsti'nted. adj. Not limited. 

In the workt of nature it unstinted goodnen shewn ut by 
their author. Skdicn. 

Uksti'kbed. adj. Not stirred; not agitated. 

Such seeming milks suffered to stand uustirted, let fall to die 
bottom a rerinout substance. Boyte on Colours, 

Th Uksti'tch. V. a. To open by pickii^ die stitches. 
Oft" well observes though m the phrase ot a tsilor, firiend- 
ihip oogbt not to ‘bo unripped, but unstitched. CulSer. 

Vm-t 6 *opisa. ai^. Notbendiog; not yielding. 
Mighbour n ea rn ess to our saenMi blood 
BbooUi t^hiagjpririkiiiirhiBii tter pmtialisa 
n*«aitoe)ritigfirmnattofmyi9ri^toul. SksAsptare. 

S 


To XJBvro'ri V. a. To free firom Mop or obstruction; 
to open. 

Such white fumes have been afibrded, by unstopjmg a liquor 
diapbanous and reA Boyte on Colours. 

^es of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf unstopped. • /so. xxsv. 5. 

One would wonder to find such a multitude of nitebos un¬ 
stopped. Addison 

Unsto'pped. a^'. Meeting no resistance. 

The flame unstopp'd, at first more fury ^ns. 

And vulcan rides at large with loosen’d rents. Drydrn, 

UNsro'nMED.# adj. Not taken by assault. 

The doom 

Of towns wutorm’d, and buttles yet to come. 

Addison to Ld. Somers. 


Unstba'ined. a^‘. Easy; not forced. « 

1^ an easy and Miulraincd Privation, it imp^ the bread) of 
God. Jffakewitt on ProvideHce. 


Unstha'itened. a^. Not contracted. 

Tlic eternal wisdom, from which we derive our beings, en¬ 
riched us with all these ennoblements that were suitable to the 
measures of an unstraiiened goodness, and the capacity of such 
a creature. Gtamntle. 

UNSTBE''NaTi{EN£D. odj. Not supported; not as¬ 
sisted. 

The church of God is neither of ciqiacity so weak, nor so 
uHstrengthened with authority from above, but that her laws 
may exact obedience at the hands of her own children. 

Hooker. 

To Unstbi'ng. V. a. 

1. To relax any thing strung; to deprive of strings. 

My tongue’s use is to me no more. 

Than an unstringed viol or harp. Shakspeare, Rich. III. 

Eternal stnictures let them raise, 

On William and Maria’s praise; 

Nor fear they can exhaust the store. 

Till nature’s niusick lies unstrung. Prior, 

His idle horn on fnmrant myrtles hung; 

His arrows scatter’d, lud his bow unstrung. Smith. 

2 . To loose; to untie. s 

Invaded thus, for want of better bands. 

His garland they unstring, and bind his hands. Drydcn. 

UNSTBtr'cK. adj. Not moved; afiected. 

Over dank and dry, * 

They journey toilsome, hnfoUgu’d with length 

Of march, unstruck with horror at the sight 

Of Alpine ridges bleak. Philips. 

Unstv'died. adj. Not premeditated; not laboured. 
In your conversation I cou’d observe a clearness of notion, 
express’d in ready and unstudied words. Drydcn. 

Uksti/ffsd. at^. Unfilled; not crowded. 

Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye; 

And where care lod^b, sleep will never lie: 

But where nnbniised youth with unstuft brain, 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden sleqi doth rdgn. 

Shakspeare, 

Unsu'bject.^I: a^. Not subject; not liable; not ob¬ 
noxious. ^ 

The vciy heathens have taught that, above the higUlst 
moveable sphere there Is nothing, whiife feeleth alteration, 
motion, or cuange, but all things immutMil^ rnmAjeet to pas¬ 
sion, blest with eternal continuance id a life of the highest per¬ 
fection, and of that complete, abundiwt sufficiency witiiin itself, 
which DO postiittlity of want, maim or defect can touch. 

Hooker, Ecd. PoLB. 5.^ 

UxsnBMi'iTJNO.# adj. Not obsequious; not r^ily 
yielding; disdaining sobmission. • 

A Hampden too is thine, illustrious land. 

Wise, strenuous, firm, of unsubmiting soul. Tkomson, Summer. 
A manly race 

Of umuiimtting spirit, vrise and bnve. Tkamion, Autumn. 

UNiWBSIA'NTIAlK oij. 

1 . Not solid; not palpable. .... 
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'Wclcomet tbpu v m tA ttmi H al tat that I embrace; 

The «'ret^ that diou hast blown unto the worat. 

Owes nothi^ to thy blasta. Shaiipeare, K, Lear. 

mrkneta now roai^ 

As daylight rank, and brought in lowering night, 

Her sbattowy ofltmrinfe wuAatatUial both, 

Ihivation mere of light and absent day. ^ MiUon, P. L. 

3 . Not Deal. 

If empty, unmbitantial beings may be ever made use of on 
this occasion, there were never any more nicely imagined and 
employed. Additm. 

Unsuocee'deo. adj. Not succeeded. 

Unjust equal o’er cquak to let reign; 

One over all, with untucceeded power. Milton, P. L. 

Unsucce'sseul. a ^. Not having the wished event; 
not foitunate. 

O the sadfate of uMuceessfiii sin! 

You see yon heads without, there’s worse within. Cleaveland. 
Ye powers return’d 

From uiuuccetrftd charge 1 be not disma^d. Milton, P._L. 

Hence appear the many mistakes, which have made learning 
generally so unpleasing and so untuccesrful. 

Milton on Education. 

My counsels may be uniuccmful, but my prayers 
Shall wait on all your actions. Denham, 

The corruption, perverseness, and vitiosity of man’s will, he 
cliarges as the only cause that rendered all the arguments his 
doctrine came cloathed with, untuccetn/ul. South, 

Had Fortius been the untucecttful lover. 

The same couipnssion would have fall’ll on him. AdtUton. 

Successful autliors do what they can to exclude a competitor, 
while the umncceaful, with as much eagerness, lay their claim 
to him as their brother. Additon. 

Those arc generally more umucceuful in their pursuit after 
fame, who are more desirous of obtaining it. AdeStou. 

T,eBVC dang’rous truths to unsuccesiiful satire. Pope. 

Unsi'cce'ssfully. adi\ Uiifoi'tunntcly; without 

&UCCC8S. 

* The humble uiiJ contented man pleases himselMiinocently; 
while the ambitious man attempts to please others sinfully, and, 
perhaps, in the issue, untnceetifuUi/ too. South, 

llNsnccE'ssFULN'KSS. ». s. Want of success; event 
contrary to wisli. 

Admonitions, fraternal ur paternal, then more pubiick re¬ 
prehensions, and upon the taumcessfulnest of all these milder 
ineJicanicnts, the cenwres of the church. Hammond. 

Unsi'Ccf/ssive. adj. Not proceeding by ilux of 


parts. 

We cannot sum up the umtucceuive and stable direction of 
God. Brown, Fulg. Err. 

The utuuceeteitic dtira^pn of God with relation to himself, 
doth not communicate unto other created beings tlie same 
manner of duration. Hale. 

Unsu'cked. adf. Not having the breasts drawn. 

Untuck’d of lamb or kid that tend their play. Milton, P. L. 

Unsu'ffebable. a<^. Not supportable; intolerable; 
not to be endured. 

The irksome defonnities, whereby through endless and 
senseless efiusions of indigested prayers, they ofbmtimes dis¬ 
grace, in most untufferMe manner, the worthiest part of 
(^ristian duty towards God. Hooker. 

That glorious form, that light unnifferaUe, 

And that far beamiag blaze of majesty, * 

Wherewith he wont, at heaven’s nigh council table 
To sit the midst of trinal unity. 

He lmd_ aside. , AfiAon, Ode. 

A stinking breath, and twenty ill smells besides, are more 
unusable by her natural sluttishncss. Su^. 

Unsvffi'cience. ». s. [tmt^sance^ Fr.] Inability ttf 
answer the end proposed. 

The error and unn^fficimee of the orgiunents, doth make it 
on the contrary side against them, a strong presumption that 
God hath not moved their beans to think such things as be 
hath not enabled them to prove. Hooker. 

Unsuffi'ciemt. a^. linsuffiiantf Fr.] Unable; in¬ 
adequate. 


Malebrauche havinl shoaed the diffplties (A the other 
ways, and how umrgffiaetU they are, to give a satii&ct<^ ac¬ 
count of Uie ideas we have, erects this, of seeii^ all tlungs in 
God, upon thdr nun, ns the true. Locke. 

UNSt/cAnED. adj. Not sweetened with sugar. 

Tiy it with sugar put into water formerly sugared, and into 
other water unmgared. Bacon, Hat. Hitt, 

Unsui'table. a^\ Not congruous ; not equal; not 
proportionate. 

Viiginity, like an old courtier, wears her cap out of fashion; 
richly suited, but uniuilable, just like the broora and the tooth¬ 
pick, which we wear not now. ^aktpeare. 

He will smile upon her, which will now be so wuidtdble to 
her disposition, being addicted to a melancholy, that it cannot 
but turn him into contempt. Shaktpeare, Tw. N^ht. 

That would likeliest render contempt instead; 

Hard recompeuce,*anf uitoMr return 

For so much good. Milton, P. B. 

Ail that heaven and happiness signifies is unsfdtalde to a 
wicked man, and therefore could be no felicity to him. 

TiUottou. 

Consider whether they be not unnecessary cxpcnces; such 
as arc umuilaUe to our circumstances. AUerhurt/. 

To enter jpto a pur^, as into an order of friars, with so re¬ 
signed an obedience to siiperiours, is veiy untuitable with the 
civil and religious liberties we so zealously assert. Sw^. 
IJnsui'tabi.eness. ti.s. Incongruity; unfitness. 

The unsuUablenett of one man’s aspect to aiiothco’ man’s 
fancy has raised such an aversion, as has protiuced a perfect 
hatred of him. South, 

Unsui'ting. adj. Not fitting; not becoming. 

Whilst you were here, o’erwhelmcd with your grief, 

A passion most uuuiiling such a man. Shaktpeare, Othello, 
Leave thy joys, untuiting such nil age. 

To u fresh comer, nnd resign the stage. Drgden. 

Unsu'ij.ied. adj. Notlbulctl; not disgraced; pure. 
My maiden honour yet is pure 

As the untuUied lily. Shaktpeare. 

To royal authority, a most dutiful observance has ever been 
the proper, uutullied honour of your church. Sjirat, 

Rays which ou Hough’s untullg'd mitre riiine. Pope. 

Tiiese an altar raise : 

An hecatomb of pure, untuH^d lays 

That altar crowns. Pope, 

Unsu'ng. a^. Not celebrated in verse; not recited 
ill verse. ■ 

Thus was the first dav cv’n and moru. 

Nor pass’d uncelebrated* nor untung 

By the celestial choirs. MUton, P. L. 

Half yet remains untung; but narrower bound * 

Within the visible diurnal sphere. Milton, P. L. 

Here the muse so oft her harp has strung, 

Tha^ot a mountain rears its head unmug. Additon, 

Unsitnned. adj. Not exposed to the sun. 

1 thought her us chaste as untunn'd snow. Shaktpeare. 
You may as well spread out the untunn'd hcops * 

Of miser’s treasure by an outlaw’s den. 

And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink an opportunity. 

And let a single helpless maiden pass 

Uninjur’d, in this wild surrounding waste. MUton, Comut. 
Unsope'rfluodb. adj. Not more than enough. 

Nature’s full blessings would be well dispens’d 
In uTauperfiuaut, even proportion, 

And she no whit encumber’d with her store. MiUon, Comut. 

Umsufpla'nted. at^. 

I. Not forced or thrown from under that which aup- 
ports it 

Gladsome they qualf, rot not encroach on night. 

Season of rest; but well bedew’d repair 

Each to his home with unsujtplanted feet. Pld^, 

3 . Not defeated by strat^eui. 

Umsupfu'abub.# adj. Not to be supplied. 

The untuppUMe detect of any necessary antewdent must 
needs cause a nulUty of ali those consequenecs wich depend 
upon it. XhUkogteortk, 
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Uhbotpli'ed. Not nipplied; no^aocommodsted 
’ Edtibitoiethiiig neceisary. 

AroAgtl io every other grant. 

Her ure left vntuj^^d her only want. Dfytk/t^ 

Every man who enjoys the poMesdon of what he natnfally 
wants, and is unnundfiil of toe utmfpBed distress of other 
men, betrays the same temper. Speelaior. 

Uksupfo'btablc. adj. Xinst^porlabUt Fr.] lntolei> 
able; such as cannot be endured. 

The uneadness of unrelieved thirst, by continuance crows 
the more rampportoNe. ‘ Bople. 

The waters mounted up into the air thicken and cool it; 
and by their interpontion betwixt the earth and the sun, fence 
off the ardent heat, which would be otherwise unra/^nrtaMr. 

Woodward, Nat. Biit. 

Unsupfo'rtabi.en£6s. ')^ n.s. State of being unsup- 
portable. 

The uiuupporlablenest of this many times doth cause men in 
the bitterness of tb^ souls to cbuse strangling and death rather 
than life, - WiSUiu,N«a.Rel. B.%. sh.j. 

Unsi;ppo'btabi,v. adv. Intolerably. 

for a man to do a thing, while his conscience assures him 
that he shall be infinitely, wuupportablp miserg)»le, is ccrtainly 
unnatural. South. 

Vsavppo'nTzn. adj. 

1. Not sustained; not bold up. 

Them she up-stays 

Gently with myrtle-band, ininaless the while 

Herself, thouglt fairest, utuupported flower. MUfon, P, L.' 

2 . Not assist^. 

Nor have our solitary attempts been so discouraged, as to 
despair of the favoundilc look of learning upon our single and 
tauupporled endeavours. > Brown, Pr^. to Vuig, Err. 

Unbuffbe'sseo.# adJ. Not suitprcss^; not kept 
under; not extinguished. 

Driven away by untumtretted tumults. King Charles. 

The vniupprcited abby-lands are a fourth of the whole. 

Bp. Barlow, Bern, p-ayj. 

Unbi/re. adjj. Not fixed ; jiot certain. 

What is love ? ’tiS'Hot hereafter: 

Present mirth hath present laughter; * 

What’s to come is still unsure. ^ Shahtpeare. 

The men heprest but late^ 

To hard assayAunfit, uaiwre at need. 

Yet arm'd to point in well.attempted plate. *' FM'ax. 

The king, suppoatng his estate to be most safe, when indeed 
most imsure, aovanced many to new honours. Hayward. 

How vain that wcond lifh in others’ breath 1 
die estate which %ita inherit after death! 

Ease, health, and life, for this they must reugn: 

Unsure the Mnure, but bow vast the fine ! Pyie. 

Umsurmq'uotable. adj. \insurmaunt(t'jlet Fri| In- 
Boperable; not to Be overcome. 

• What safoiy i| it, ibr avoiding ir(||ing absui^ties, and tra> 
surmountahie tuIm in one opinion, to tw refuge in the contrary, 
which is hniit on something dtogetht^as inexplicable? Jjoehe. 

tlKSUSCElraiBU. adj. Incapable; not liable to 
admit * 

She agoddess died ingrain, 

WiM tmsuscef^bh of stain. Swift. 

Unsusfe'ct. ? Not considered as likely to do 
llMausFE'cTED. 5 or mean ilL 

Here is the head of that ignoble traitor. 

The dangerous and unsuspected Hastings. 

t, Shabpeare, Biek. JIJ. 

Author uHsuspeet, 

Prieadly to man, far from deemt nrguUii. ,^dihon, P. L. 
On the coast averse 

From entrance, or rhdhtlnck watch, by stradth 

i^btind msuspeeted way. Milton, P. L. 

This day, my FefsienS, thou sbalt perceive, ^ 

Whether 1 keep myselfthoserulral give, > 

^cIm an smiwipsefed glutton lives. ) J^den. 

'Acy ace perssme of unquestionable abilifie^ altogeoiar «n- 
SH^pecdsd Xavarice Iff corruption. Sw^. 
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UM8nsFB''cTlKd^ Not iouttininff that any ill is 
designed. . ' 

When Albion sends her eupt ions to war, 

Phnw’d, in the gennnd'f nglR,the host lie own 
Sudden, before some unsu^eetiaB town; 

The c^tive raqa, one instant mues our prise. 

And hi^ in ai^ritannia’i standard flies. Poj>e. 

VsBVsrj'clOva. adj. Having no suspicion. * 

He bis guide requested to let mm lean 
With both his arms on those two many pilteri, 

That to the arciied Kwf gave main support: * 

He unsuspicious led him. MUlon, S. A. 

The easy queen receiv’d my fiunt address, 

Witi) eager hope and imraspidaiw fidth. Smlh. 

Unscsta'inabiJ!.# a^. Not to be sustained. 

The weapon of the slanderer is an envenomed arrow, full of 
deadly poison, which by no force can be resisted, by no art 
declined; whose iinprenion is altogether inevitalde and unsus- 
Umdhle. Barrow, vol. i. S. x8. 

Unsusta'ineo. o^f. Not supported; not held op. 

Its head, tiiough gay. 

Hung drooping, usuustaiH’d, Milton, P. L. 

All tatsustaMd between the wave and sky, 

Beneath my feet the whirling Iniiows fly. Pope. 

To Unswa'the. v.a. To frit from folds or con¬ 
volutions of bandage. 

In the morning an old woman came to unswathe me. 

Ad^on. 

UNSvrA''yABLE. at^'. Not to be governed or influenced 
by another. 

He bow’d his nature, never known brfore 
But to be rough, unswayaUe and free. Skakspeare, 

Unswa'yed. adj. Not widded; not held in the 
hand. 

He makes for England, here to claim the crown. — 

—Is the chmr empty? is the sword unswaddf 

Is the king, dead ? tne empire unpoiiess’d r Shaisp^re, 

Unswa'teomess.^ n.s. Steadiness; state of Wing 
ungovemed by another. 

That constancy and unswayedness in our lives and Mtions, 
that roA which no tempest can move. Hales, Bern. p. 346. 
To Unswe'ar. v.n. Not to swear; to recant any 
thing sworn. ir 

The ape was glad to end the sUife so light. 

And thereto swore; for who wohld not oft swear. 

And oft tmswear, a diadem to bear? Spenser. 

To Unswe'ar.* v. a. To recal what is sworn. 

Unswear that oath agsdn; I’ll tell you alL 

Beams, and Ft. Nob. Gentleman. 

To Unswe'at. v.a. To ease after fatigue; to cool 
after exercise. 

The interim of unsweatii^ themselves regularly, and con¬ 
venient rest before meat, may, nidi profit and delight, be 
uAen up with solemn musick. ilfiAan on Eduction. 

UNSWE'ATiwe. adj. Not sweating. 

In frost and snow, if you complain of beat. 

They rub th* wssweating brow, and swear they sweat. -Hryden. 

Unswee't.*!* adjf [unppec, Saxon.^ Not sweet; dis- 
i^reeablc. 

'^r.s wc'e to tell the tronblf us storms that toss 
The pnvate state, and moke the tifb muweet: Spenser. 

Unswe'ft. adj. Ndt bpsbed away; not dcaned’by 
sweeping. . ' - 

What custom wills in aH things, should we do’t. 

The dust of antique, time would W untwept. 

Unswo'bn.. adj. Not bound by on oath.- 
You are yet unswomt 
When you have vow’d, you must not speak withaMn. 

' ' Sbaispeare. 

7 b Ukta'ck.# t). o. To disjoin; to aepomte. 

Uttle ado mediinks I find in saiUuhhig, these pleasant 
sc^bisrai. . Qf B^. ia 3. i. 
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Wbv murt the prieithpodi be lo indiiipcnsabljr forbiddeo 
aMUTim, but that it may be Wholly vmtuektd from the atute ? 

'Barrow on the Popfi Stmremacff, 

Fiuth alone can ualaek our minds and ^etions from this 
world, rearing our souls from earth, and fixing them in heaven. 

Barrow, vol. ii. S. 3. 

Unta'inted. at^'. * 

1. Notmillied; not polluted. 

Sweet prince, th’ tmUmled virtne of your years 
Hath not yet div’d into the world's deceit. Shakipeare. * 

What stronger breast-plate than a heart unimUedf 

Shakipeare. 

Ireland's untainted loyal^ ramnin'd. _ Boteanman. 

Compare tlie ingenuous pliableness to virtuous counsels in 
youth, as it comes fresh and untuuded, out of the hands of 
nature, with the confirmed obstinacy in an aged sinner. South. 

This untainted year is all your own; 

Your glories may, without our crimes, be shown. JJiyden. 

The most untamted credit of a witness will scarce be able 
to find belief. ZMcke. 

Keep the air of the room untainted with fire, smoke, or the 
breaths of many {icopic. Ariuthnot. 

2. Not charged with any crime. 

And yet within these five hours Hastings liv'd 
UntahUed, unexuiuin'd,>frcc at liberty. Sludctpeare. 

3. Not cornipted by mixture. 

The conscious walls conceal the fatal secret; 

Th’ nidainird winds refuse tb’ infecting load. Smith. 

IjNTA'iNTKDLy.* «</». Without spot; without im¬ 
putation c>r crimp. 

A school un/itinled/t/ loyal. South, Serm. v. 48. 

Unta'intedness.# «. s. State or quality of being 
untainted. 

Purity and unlain/ednesi in respect of any mixture or cor¬ 
ruption. Bp. Hall, Rem. j>. sy. 

IInta'ken. adf. 

1. ‘ Not taken. 

Until this day romaineth the vail untaken away. a Cor. iii. 

The I-'nglish searched the rivers in sudi sort, m they left 
lew ships uns[n>iled or untaken. Hapward. 

Dispose already of tli’ untaken spoil. Walter, 

Otherwise the whole ht; incss had miscarried, and Jmisalem 
remained mduLru. Drpden. 

A thousand schemes the monarch’s mind employ; 

Elate in thought, he sacks untaken Troy. Pope, 

2. Unta'ken up. Not filled. 

The narrow limits of this discourse, will leave no more 
room unlaken up by heaven. Bople. 

Unta'lked of, adj. .Not mentioned in the world. 

.Spread thy close curtain, lovc-perlbruiing night, 

TImt the runaway’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 

Lttnp to these arms, nntatk'd 0/ and unseen. Stuikipeure, 

No happiness cun la*, where is no rest; 

The unknown, unfa/k’d of man is only blest. Drydcn. 

Unta^mcabee. adj. Not to be tamed; not to be 
ssulidued. 

Gold is so xmiamaUe by tlic fire, that alter many meltings 
and violent heats, it docs scarce dimini^. Wilkiia. 

He is swifter than any other bull, auaun/aiacni/c. Grek, 

UNTA^MED.'f' adj. [nntemeb, Sax. indomitus.] Not 
subdued; not suppressed; not;, softened by culture 
or discipline. 

A people very stubborn and untamed s or, if ever tamed, yet 
lately have quite shotdten off thdr yoke, and broken the bonds 
of their obedience. Spenicr on Ireland. 

What death has heaven design'd. 

For so untam’d, so turbulent a mind! Dr^eu. 

Man alone acts more contr^ to nature, than the wild end 
most untamed part of the creation. Locke. 

To Unta'ngle. V. a. To loose from intricacy or 
convolution. 

O time,thou must untangle this, not I; 

It it too hard a knot for me t’ untie. 

TOL. T. 
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This is that vciy Mah, 

That cakes the elflocks, in foul, sluttish faurs. 

Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. Shakepeare, 
I’ll give thee up my bow and dart; 

Untangle but this cruel chain. 

And freely let me fly again. Prior. 

Unta'steo. adj. Not tasted; not tried by the palate. 

The tall stag resolves to try 
The combat next; but if the ciy 
Invades again his trembling ear. 

He straight resumes his wonted care; 

I4XIVCS the untaiied spring behind, 

And wing’d with fear, outflies the wind. Waller. 

If he chance to find 
A new repast, or an unlattcd spring, 

Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury. ' Additon, Cato. 

Unta'sting. adj. 

1. Not perceiving any taste. 

Cydonian oil. 

Whose balmy juice glides o’er the mhuting tongue. Smith, 

2. Not trying by the palate. 

Unta'ught. adj. 

1. Uninstructcii; uneducated; ignorant; unlettered. 

A lie is contimiully in the mouth S the untaught. 

Ecelui. XX. 

Taught, or untaught, the dunce is still the same; 

Yet still the wretched master bears the blame. Drydcn. 

On every thorn ilelightfiil wisdom grows. 

In every stream a sweet instruction flows; 

But some untaught u’erhear the whisp’ring rill, 

in spite of sacred leisure, blockheads still. Ku»»g. 

2. Debarr’d from instruction. 

He, that from a child uidaughl, or a wild inhabitant of the 
woods, will expect principles of sciences, will find himself 
ll)i^takcn. Lockc. 

3. [.'tiskillod; new; not having use or practice. 
Suffolk’s imperial tongue is stern and rough. 

Us’d to euiuiiiaiul, untaught to plead for favour. Shakspearr. 

Unta'xed.# adj. 

1. Not clinrged with taxes. 

Calm around the common room 
I puff'’d my daily pipe’s pcrfiime; — 

And din’d unfar’d, untroubled, under 
The portrait of our pious founder. 

Warion, Prog, of Diiconienl. 

2. Exempt from reproach. 

Common speech leaves no virtne untared. 

Bacon, Adv. of Learn. B. i. 
To Untea'ch. r. a. To nidke to quit, or forget wliat 
has been inculcated. 

That elder lierries are poison, as we ure taught by tradition, 
experienco will unleach us. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Their customs are by nature wrought; 

But wc, by art, utdeach what nature taught. Dryden. 

Untea'chabee.'I' Tliat cannot be taught. 

The untcachMe man hath a soul to all reason and good 
advice invincible. Milton, Eicunoflait. § y. 

This being infinite, and almost unteactmbte by words. 

Sir H'. Petty, in S^rat’i Hat. R. S. p, 306. 

Unte'eming.* ad/, [uncemenb, Sax.] Barren. 
XJnte'mbebed. ad/. Not tempered. 

One built up a wall, and others daubed it with untempered 
mortar. Exek. xiii. 10. 

Unte'mpi'ed. a^. 

1. Not embarrassed by temptation. 

In temptation dispute not, but rely upon God, and contend 
not with him but m prayer, and with the help of a prudent 
uHlcmpled piide. Rp. Taylor, Limng Rely. 

2. Not invited by any thing olhring. 

Vntempted, or by wager or by price, , 

lie would attempt to cbmb the precipice. Cotton on the J eah. 

Untenable, adj. 

I. Not to be held in possession, 
a. Not capable of defence. 

V V 


ShtAipeare. 
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He produced a wamint, that tlic town being utdenable, he 
iboulif retire. ClareMon. 

Caaaubon abandona a post that was utUcniAk. JDtydcn. 

Vnte'kanted. aJJ. Having no tenant. 

Ibe country seems to be full stocked udth cattily no oound 
being tuUenanted. , Teaipfe. 

Unte'nded. adj. Not having any attendance. 

They fall, unblott, untended, uni nnmoum’d. Thornton, 
Unte'nder. adj. Wanting softness; wanting affection. 
So young, and so untender? 

— So young, my lord, and true. * Shahpeare. 

Unte'kdeued. adj. Not offered. 

Cassibclan grant^ Rome a tribute. 

Yearly three thousand pounds; whicli by thee lately 

Is left untender'd. Shakspcarc, Cymb. 

To Unte'nt. V. a. To bring oi|t of a tent 

Will be not, upon our fair request. 

Undent his person, and shore the air with us ? Shakspcarc. 

UKTE'NTEn. adj. [from tent.'] Having no medica¬ 
ments applied. 

Blasts and fogs upon thee! 

The uideiiled woundings of a father’s curse 

Pierce every sense .'ibout thee ! Shaktpearc, K. Lear. 

Unte'erifieu. adj. Not affrighted; not struck with 
fear. 

Among innumerable false, unmov’d. 

Unshaken, unseduc’d, unterrify'd. Miiton, P. L. 

To succour the distrest; 

Unbtib’d by love, unterrififd by threats; 

These arc exploits worthy Achilles’ son. A. Fhilipt, 

Untha'nked. adj. 

1. Not repaid with acknowledgement of kindness. 

If all the world 

Should in a pet of temperanro feed on pulse. 

Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but freeze, 

The All-giver wou’d be unthank'd, wou’d be nunrais’d. 

MM on, Comiu. 

Their batter’d admiral too soon witiidrew, 

Unthank'd by our’s for his unfinish’d fight. Dryden. 

2 . Not received with thankfulness. 

Forc’d from her presence, and condemn’d to lire: 
Unwelcome freedom, and unthank'd reprieve. Dryden. 

UNTUA'NKFUi..'f* odj. [uu^ancpll, Saxon.3 Un¬ 
grateful : returning no acknowledgement for good 
received. 

The casting away of things profitable for siistenonce, is an 
unlkank/iU abuse of the fruits. Hooker. 

He is kind to the rndhatUfid-. -^KLuke, vi. jy. 

They which he created, were unthatAful unto him which 
prepare<I life for them. t Esdr. viii. 

If you reckon that for evil, you are unthankful for the blessing. 

Jlp. Taylor, Holy Zdving. 
The liare supposol of one petty loss, mak<» us rnitkankful for 
all that’s left. L'Estrange. 

UNTHA'iiKFt;u.Y. odv. Without thanks; without 
gratitude. 

I judged it requisite to say something, to prevent my being 
thought to have unlhankfnUy taken one of the chief passages of 
my discourse from a book to which I was utterly a stranger. 

Biofle. 

UlTTHA'sKFm.NEss.'f’ ft. s. [un^SancfaUnejiie, Sax.] 
Neglect or omission of acknowledgement fur good 
received ; want of sense of benefits; ingratitude. 

Thou diest in thine unthankfulness ; and thine igAorance 
makes thee away. « l^tdttpeare. 

Immoderate favours br^ first untharJfulnets, and ailerwif ds 
bate. Hayward. 

The unthankful stand reckoned among the most enormous 
Mnnen, whid evinces the virtue epposite to unlhaulfnlnett, to 
bear the same place in the rank of dudes. South. 

Untha'wbd. Not diaeolTed after frost 
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Your wine lo&’d up. 

Or fish deny’d, the river yiet uuthdufd. Pape. 

To Uunft'NK. B. a. To recal or dismiss a tliooght 

Uttthink your speaking, and say so no more. Shaktpeare. 

Unthi'nking. adj. Thoughtless; not given to 
reflection. 

GrayJieadcd infant; and in vain grown old; 

Art thou to learn, that in another's gold 
, Lie charms resistless! that all laugh to iiivl 

Utdhinking plainness so o’erspread thy mind. Creech. 

An effectual mnedy for the wandering of thoughts whoever 
shall propose, would do great service to the BtudmuB,ond per* 
haj» help unlUnkiug men to become thinking. Locke. 

The unlkitAittg part contract an unreasonable aversion to that 
ccclcsiustical constitution. ' AdiUton. 

Witli enrnest eyes, and round unthinking face. 

He first the snuffbox open’d, then the cose. Pope. 

Untiu'nkinqness.# n. s. Constant want of thought. 

Mason. 

In this kind of indifference or unthinkingness 1 will supposc 
hc might pass some considerable port of his youth. 

Ld. Halifax, 

Untho'mny. a<lj. Not obstructed by prickles. 

It were some extenumion of the curse, if in tudore vu//ns 
id were confiuublc unto corporal exercitations, and there still 
rrinaiiied n paradise, or unlhomy place of knowledge. Brown. 

UNTiio'ooiiT.'f’ part. adj. 

1. Not suppose to be. Mason. 

So sweetly taken to the court of bliss. 

As spirits him stol’n her spirits in a kiss 
From off her pillow and deluded bed. 

And left her lovely body unthought dead. 

B.Jonton, Underwoods, 

2. Untho'uoht ry: Not regarded; not heeded. 

That shall be the day, whene’er it lights. 

This gallant Hotspur, this all-praised knight. 

And your unthought of Hany chance to meet. Shedttpearc. 

To Unthhb'ad. V. a. To loose. 

He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, 

And rruinble all thy sinews. Milton, Comm. 

Ukthre'atemed. adj. Not menaced. 

Sir John Hotham was unrcproached, and unlhrrtdened, by 
any lunguagc of mine. King Charles. 

U'nthkift. n. s. An extravagant; a prodigal. 

My rights and royalties 

Plnckt from my arms perforce, and gjv’n away 

To upstart unUirifts. _ _ Shaktpeare. 

The carious unthrifl mokes his cloaths too wide. 

And spares himself, but would his taylor chide. Herbert. 

Yet nothing still; then poor and naked come; 'I 

Thy father will rcrcive his unthrifl home, > 

And thy blest Saviour’s blood discharge the mighty sum. ) 

Dryden. 

U'nthbift. adj. Profuse; wasteful; prodigal; 
travagant. 

In such a night. 

Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew, 

And, with an utdhrjH love, did run from Venice, ^aktpeare. 

UMTHKi'FTn.y. adv. Without frugality. 

Our attainments cannot be overlargc, and yet we manan a 
narrow forti ne very unthrfflUy. Cmer. 

Unturi'ftiness. tt. s. Waste; prodigality; pro¬ 
fusion. 

The third sort are file poor by idleness or unthriftmest, as 
riotous spenders, vagabonds, loiterers, Hayward. 

The more th^ have hitherto embezzled their parts, the 
more should they endeavour to expiate that uidhriMnett, a 
more careful managery for the future. Gov, of the Tongue. 

UNTHHl'FTy. a^. 

z. Prodigal; profuse; lavish; wasteful. 

Tbe castle I found of good strength, having a great mote 
round about it; the work of a noble gentleman of whose im- 
ihr^y son he had bought it. 
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Can no man tell me of my wOhrifljf ion ? Shaktfieare. 

2. Not in a state of improvement. • 

Our absence makes us unthrifty to our knowledge. 

Shaktpeare, 

3. Not easily made to thrive or fatten. A low word. 

Grtuns given to a hide-bound or tmthri/ly horse, recover him. 

Mortimer, Hush. 

Unthri'ving. adj. Not thriving; not prospering; 
not growing rich. 

Let all who thus unhappily employ their inventive faculty, 
condder, how rndhriving a trade it is finally like to prove, 
that their false accusations of others will rebound in true ones 
on themselves. Goo. of the Tongue. 

To Unthuo'ne. V. a. To pull down from a throne. 
Him to unthrone, we then 
May ho|>e, when arerlastin" late shall yield 
To fickle chance, and chaos judge the strife. MUton, P. 
Uoti'dy.* adj. Not tidy; not seasonable; not 
ready. Mr. Mason merely notices this word as 
colloquial. But it is very old in our language, and 
wants not tolerable written authority. 

They were poore, objecte, and untydye. 

Bale on the Rev. P.i. (1550,) sign. K. i. 
Hitherto } e ore conic by an untidy parliament. 

Archd. Amuiay, Tab. of Mod. ^c. (1661,) p. 91. 
To UNTi'E.-f” V. a. [uacijan, Saxon.] 

1. To unbind; to free from bonds. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches; though the yesty waves 
('onroiind and swalloWanavigution up. Shaktpeare, Muchclh. 

i. To loo.sen; to make not fust; to unfasten. 

All that of in}‘self is mine, 

Lovely Auioret, is thine; 

Sneharissa's captive fain 
Would untie bis iron chain; 

And those scorching beams to shun. 

To thy gentle shndnw run. 

I'he chain I’ll in return unite. 

And freely thou again shalt fiy. 

3. 1 \» loosen IVtiin convolution or knot. 

The fury heard; while on Cocyt'is’ brink. 

Her snakes untied, sulplii. 'coiis waters drink. 

4. To set fr*>e iVoin any obstruction. 

All the evils of un untied tongue, wc put upon the accounts 

of drunkenness. Rp. Taylor. 

5. To resolve; to clear. 

They quicken sloth, |ierplcxitic« untie; 

Make roughness smooth, and hardness mollific. Denham. 

A little more study will solve those dilTicultics, untie th«‘ knot, 
and make your doubts vanish. Walt/. 

Um'i'ed. adj. 

1. Not bound; not gathered in a knot. 

Her hair 

Unty'd, and ignorant of artful aid, 

A-down her shoulders loosely lay display’d. Prior. 

2. Not fastened by any binding, or knot. 

Your hose should be ungortcred, your shoe untied, and 
every thing about you demonstrating a careless desolation. 

. • Shaktpeare. 

3. Not fast. 

4. Not held by any tie or band. 

Unti'l. adv. 

1. To the time that. 

The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come. Gen. xlix. 10. 
Treasons are acted, 

As soon as thought; thou^ they arc never believ’d 

Until they come to act Denitam. 

2. To the place that. 

In open prospect nothing bounds our eye, 

Until the earth seems join’d unto the sky. Dryden. 

3. To the degree that. 

Thou shalt push Syria until dicy be'consumed. 

* ' a ChroH. xviii. 10. 


WaUcr. 

Prior. 

Pope. 


Usn'uprep. 

1. To. of time. 

Mis sons were priests of the tribe of Don until the day of 
the captivity. Judget, xvMi. 30. 

2. To. Used of objects. Obsolete. 

So soon as he from far descry’d 
Tliosc glist’ring arms, that heaven with light did fill. 

He rous’d himself full blithe, and hasten’d them until. 

W Speatcr. 

To Unti'le.* V. a. To strip of tiles. 

It is natuliil, when a storm is over, thut^hatlr only untiled 
our houses and blown down some of our cbiinnics, to consider 
what further mischiefs might have ensued, if it hail lasted longer. 

Swift, hxam. No. 25. 

Unti'llei). adj. Not cultivated. 

The glebe uiiti/l’d, might plenteous crops have born; 

Kicli fruits and llow’rs, without the gard’ners {uiiiis. 

Might I'very hill have crown’d, have honour’d alt the plains. 

hlaekmoTe on the Creation. 

Lands lain long t.nt'dPd, contract a sour juice, which causes 
the land to rim to unprofitable truiiipcry, Mortimer. 

The soil untilPd, a ready harvest yields; 

With wheat and barley- a-ave the golden Gelds. Pope. 


Unti'hiuehed. adj. Not funiishcd with timber; 
weak. 

Where’s then the .saucy boat, 

Whose weak uiifimhrr’d side} but even now 
Co.rivall’d greatness? or to harbour lied. 

Or made a toast for Neptune ? Shaktpeare. 

llNTl'.MEl.Y.'f* adj. 

1. Uiip]ioniiig licforc tlic natural time. 

Boundless iuteiiip’rance hath la^cn 

Th’ uiifhtie/u emptying of the happy throne. Shtdctpearc. 
Matrons and tiiaids 

, With tears lament the knight’s unliinely fate. Dryden. 

Such were the notes thy oncc-lov’d poet sung. 

Till death nn/imr/y stopp’d his tuneful tongue. 

Oh just lieheld and lost! Pope. 

2. Ill-timed, in any respect. Mason. 

So untimely breach 

The prince himselfe half seemed to oflend. 

Spentcr, F, Q,. ii, x. 68. 

Unti'mei.y. adv. Before the natural time. 

He only fair, and what he fair bath made; 

All other’fair, like Gowers uulimely fade. Spentcr, 

If ever he have child, aliortive ^ it; « 

Prodigious and mdimety brought to light. Shaktpeare. 

Butchers, and villuins j 

Ilow sweet u plant have you untimely cropt J Shaktpeare. 
Call up our friends. 

And let them know what wc mean to do. 

And what’s untimrty done. Shaktpeare, Handel. 

Why came 1 so untimely forth 
Into a* world, which, wanting thee. 

Could entertain us with no worth ? Waller. 

Unti'ngko. adj. 

1. Nut btaiiitnl; not discoloured. 

It appears what tieains ore uiUinged, and which paint the 
primary, or secoudary iris. Boyle on CoUmrt. 

2 . Not infected. 

Your inattention I cannot pardon; Pope has the same de¬ 
fect, ncillier is Bolinghrokc imliinred with it. Sn^l to Gay. 
Unti'u.\«li;. adj. Intlofntiguble ; unwearied. 

A most ineoaiparablc man, lircath’d us it were 
To an untirahte and eontinuatc goodness. Shaktpeare. 

Unti'hed. adj. Not made weary. 

Hath he so long held out with me untiPd, 

And stops he now for breath ? Shaktpeare, Rich. III. 

See great Marccllus ! how uniidd '11 toils, 

*Hc moves with manly grace, how rich with regal spoils J 

Dryden. 


UNTx'iLEn. adj. Having no title. 

O nation miserable! 

With an untitled tyrant, bluoiiy scejiter’d; . - , 

When shall thou rce thy. whofcsoiac days again r Shak^warc, 
V u 2 
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U'hto. prep, [It was the old word for to} now obso* 
lete.] To. See To. 

0 continue tiiy Ioving 4 i!ndnes<i unto them. ’ Pi , xxxv!. 

It was their hurt untruly to attribute such great power nnto 
Mse gods. J/boirr. 

She, by her wicked arts, and wily skill. 

Unwares me wrought unto her wicked will. Spcwer. 

The use of the nuyel is to continue the infant unto the 
mother, and by tiic vessels thereof convey its sustentation. 

Mroivn* 

Children pctipiitted the freedom of Imth handb often confine 
unto the left. JBrovni, 

Me, when the cold Digentian stream revives. 

What does my friend believe I think or ask ? 

Let me ytt less pbsscss, so I may live, 

Whate’er of life remains unto myself. Temple. 

Unto'ld. adj. 

I. Not related. 

Better a thousand such as J, 

Their grief unto/d, should pine and die; 

Than her bright monung, overcast 

With sullen clouds, should be defac’d. Widirr. 

a. Not revealed. 

Obscene words are very inderent to lie heard: for that 
reason, such a tale shall be left untold by me. JJrydeu. 

3. Not numbered. 

To Unto'mb.# V. a. To ^‘sinter. 

John, king of England, being wished by a courtier to nntomh 
the bones of one who whilst he was living had been his greatest 
enemy, oh no, he said, would all mine enemies were as honour¬ 
ably buried 1 Fuilcr, Holp War, p.51. 

Ukto'uchabue.# adJ, Not to be touched. 

Their persons sacred, mUouchable as to prejudice. 

Feii/mm, Ret, ii. 66. 

Unto'uched. adj. 

1. Not touched; not reached. 

Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his heel untouched 
by that water, was slain in that part. Broum, Vwig. Err. 

Three men passed through a ficiy furnace vntotu-hed, iin- 
sinced. tS/ejihent, Serm. 

2 . Not moved; not afiectctl. 

They, like persons wholly untouched with his agonies, and 
unmoved with his passionate intreaties, steep away all concern 
for him or themselves. Sidney. 

2. Not meddled with. 

We must pursue the sylvan lands; 

The abode of nymphs, uutoucFd by former hands. Drpden. 

Several very aiitient trees grow upon the spot, from whence 
they conclude, that these particular tracts must have Inin urn- 
lotiehed for some ages. Adduon. 

Unto'ward. adj. 

1. Froward; perverse; vexatious; not easily guided, 
or taught. 

Have to my window; and if she he froword. 

Then hast thou taught Hostensio to be unUmard. Shakspeare, 

The ladies prove averse, j 

And more wUoieard to be won, 

Than by Caligulu the moon. Hudibrat. 

They were a cross, odd, untoward people. SotUh. 

Some men hove made a very untoward use of this, and such 
as he never intended thi^ should. Woodward. 

2. Awkward; ungraceful. 

Vast is my theme, yet unconceiv’d, and brings 
Untoward words, scarce loosen’d from the things. Creech. 

Some clergymen hold down their heads within an inch of 
the cusbion; which, besides the mtoivard manner, binders 
them from making the best advantage Of their voice. Swift. 

3. InconTenieut; troublesome; unmanageable. 

The raUnns write, when any Jew s. e 

Did make to God or man a vow. 

Which afterwards he found untoward. 

Or stubborn to be kept, or too hard ; 

Any three other jews o’ th* nation, 

flight free him from the iftiligation. Iludibnu. 
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Unto'wardlt. a^. Awkward; perverse; froward. 

They ||am, fh>m unbred or douched servants, unloward/y 
tricks and vices. Locke on Education, 

Unto'wabdly. adv. Awkwardly; ungainly; per¬ 
versely. 

He that provides for this short life, but takes no care for 
eternity, acts os mUowardlyaad as crossly to the reason of 
things, as can be, TUhtion. 

He explained them very untowardly. ^ T'UUdtou. 

UuTo'wARDNERS.* w. .t. Pcrvcrseness. 

Christ—hath prevailed with God to overlook tlic unloward- 
neu of our nature. 

Bp. Wilton, Introd, to the Lord’t Supper, f j. 

Untra'ceable. adj. Not to lie traced. 

The workings of providence are secret and untraeeable, by 
which it disposes of tlic lives of men. * South, Serm, 

'Vntra'ced. adj. Not marked by any footsteps. 

Nor wonder, if advantag’d in my flight. 

By taking wing from thy auspicious height. 

Through untrac'd ways, and airy paths I fly'. 

More bouiulk'ss in my fancy than m^ eye. Denhatii. 

Untra'cked.* adj. Not marked by any footsteps; 
nntiaced. 

He hath planted some flowers and trees in tlic famous gar¬ 
dens of the world; others no less beautiful in uutracAcd wo^s 
or wild desurts, where they are either not seen, or not regarded. 

Bp. Hall, Contem^. B. 4. 

In untrack'd woods concealing bis oftencc. 

Sandys, Ov. Met. B. s. 

Untha'ctabIiK. adj. {intraitaUe, Fr. intractabilis, 
Latin.] 

1. Not yielding to common measures and manage¬ 
ment ; not governable; stubborn. 

The French, supposing that they had advantage over the 
English, began to be stiSI and iilraost nntraclahle, sharply press¬ 
ing for speedy resolutions and sliort meetings. Hayward. 

If any father have a son thus perverse and untractaUe, 1 know 
not wliut more he ran do but pray for liiiii. Locke, 

Ulcers uidractaUe in tlic legs, with a gangrenous appearance 
in the skin. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. Rough; difficult. 

1 forc’d to ride the untraclable abyss. Milton, P, L. 

Untua'ctabixness. n. s. Unwillingness, or uniitness 
to be regulated or managed; stubbornness. 

The great diflbrcnce in mems intellectuals arises from a de¬ 
fect in the oigans of the body, particularly adapted to think . 
or in the dulncss or wdractablcneit of those faculties, for want 
of use. Loeke, 

Untra'ding. adj. Not engaged in commerce. 

Men leave estates to their children in land, as not so liable to 
casualties as money, in unirading and unskilful bunds. Locke. 

Untra'ined. adj. 

1. Not educated; not instructed; not disciplined.'^ 

My wit untrmn'd in any kind of art. Skakspearc. 

The king’s forces charged lively, and they again as stoutly re¬ 
ceived the charge; but being an untrained multitude, without 
any solder or guide, they were soon put to flight. Hayward. 

Life, 

To noble and ignoble, is more sweet 

Untrain'd in arms, where rashness leads not on> MiHon, P. L, 

No expert gcucral wHl bring a company of raw untrained 
men into the field; but will, by little bloodless skinnkhei, in¬ 
struct them in the manner of tfid.'figb^, Dec. of Ckr, Piety. 

2. Irregular; ungovernable. 

Gad not abroad at ev'iy and call 
Of an untrained hope or passion: 

To court each place of fortunfl that doth fall. 

Is wantunness in contemplation. Herbert. 

Untra'nsferable. adj. Incapable of being given 
from one to another. 

In parliament tho-e is a rare co-ordination of power,' though 
the soverdgnty remain still eatire and untrantfemble, in the 
prince. Howell, Pre^m, if PartiuMent. 
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UNTitANSLA'TABLE.# Kot doable of beiog 

translated. 

To me these line* nppear vntrmdalable. Grey, Zitt. to Wett. 
Untran.xa'ted.* adj. Not translated.^ 

The first thing prufjosed was, whether the name Jehovah 
should be retained untrandaUd. Halet, Synod of Dort, p.' 7. 
Untranspa'kent. adj. Not diaphanous; opaque. 
Tliough held against the light they appear’d of a transparent 
yellow, yet looked on witli one’s back turned to the light, 
they exhibited an untramparenl blue. Btyk on Colourt, 

Untra'veiji.1!I>. adj. 

•1. Never trotiden by passengers. 

We find no open trade, or constant mannduction in this 
labyrinth, but are ofttimes fain to wander in America, and «»• 
travelled parts. _ Brown, Pref. to Vvlg. Err. 

2. Having never soen foreign countries. 

All untravrUcd Englishman cannot relish all the beauties of 
Italian pictures; because the postures expressed in them arc 
oftei. such ns are peculiar to that country. Adduon. 

To IJntiie'ai>. V. a. To tread back; to go back in 
the same steps. 

Wc will twlrcad the stcjis of damned flight. 

And, like n Kited <ind retired flood. 

Leaving our rankness and irregular course, 

Stoop low within those liounds we have o’erlook’d. Sheiipeare, 
Untre'asurku. adj. Not laid up; not reposited. 

1 Icr attendants 

Saw her a-licd, and in tlic morning'early 
They found the bed imtreamr'd of their mistress. Shakiprarc. 
IJntue'atable. at/;. Not treatable; not practicable. 
Men are of so nnlreatable a temper, that nothing can be ob¬ 
tained of them. J)ec, «>/ Chr, Piety. 

IJNTBi'En. adj. 

1. Not yet attempted. 

It behoves. 

From bard essays, and ill successes past, 

A faithful leader, not to hazard all 

Through ways of danger, by himself unlry'd. MiUon, P. L. 

That she no ways nor means may leave untrjd, 

Thus to her sister she herself appiv’d. Denham. 

2. Not yet experienced. 

Never more 

Mean I to try, ivhat rash unlry'd I sought, 

TTic pain of absence from th v sight. .W/o«, P. L. 

The happiest of mankind overlooking those solid blessings 
which they already have, set their hearts upon somewhat which 
they want: some mUtird pleasure, which, if they could but 
taste, tliey should then lie corophutly blest. Atierhury. 

Self-preservation, the long ac^iaintancc of soul and liody, 
the unl/ied condition of a separation, are sufficient reasons not 
to turn our backs upon life, out oi an humour. Colher. 

Eternity 1 thou pleasing dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of unlry'd being, 

TTirough wbut new scenes aiid changes must we pass ? 

Adtliion, 

3. Not having passed trial. 

The futlicr secure, 

Ventures bis filial virtue, though untried. 

Against wlmtc’er may tempt. MiUon, P. B. 

Untri'umpuable. adj. Which allows no triumph. 
What towns, what garrisons might you. 

With hazard of this blood subdue; 

Which now y’are bent to throw away 

In vmn,iuntrinnipliablc fray ? Hudibrat. 

Untiii'ijmphed.* adj. Not triumphed over. 

I- 

Sufler’dyou only, when I conquer’d all. 

To go untriumph'd. May, Lucan, B. 8. 

Untro'o. 7 ttdj. Not passed; not marked by the 
Untho'odeit. 5 foot. 

The way he came, not haying mark’d, return 
Was d^cult, 1 ^' human steps untrod. MUton, P, B. 

Now while the heaven by the sun’s team mtrod, 

IlaUi took no print of the approaching light, 

. And all the spangled host keep watch. MUtm, Ode, | 


A garland made of such new bays. 

And sought in such untrodden ways. 

As no man’s temples e’er did crown. H’dler. 

Who wat the first to cxi>lore tb’ untrodden path. 

When life was hazarded in ev’ry step ? Addum, Cato. 

Untro'ixed. adj. Not bowled; not rolled along. 
Hard fate ! unlrolPd is now the charming dve; 

The play house and the parks unvisited must lie. Dryden. 

Untro'ublf-i>. adj. 

1. Not disturbed by care, .sorrow, or guilt. 

Quiet untroubled soul, awake! awoke i 

Arm, fight and conquer, for fair England’s sake. Shakspeare. 

2. Not agitated; not confused; free from passion. 

Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind. 

After his aery jaunt, though hurrv’d sore. 

Hungry and cold, betook him to his rest. Milton, P, B. 

3. Not interrupted in the natural course. 

Would they think with hniv small allowance 

Untrouided nature doth herself suffice, 

Such superfluities they would despise. Spenter. 

4. Transparent; clear; not mudded. 

The equal distribution of the spirits in the liquor with the 
tangible parts, dVer representeth bodies clear and untroubled. 

Bacon. 

Untro'ubledness.* n. s. State of l)eing untroubled; 
unconcern. 


lie hath robbed the sceptick of ids indifference and un- 
troubledncu. Hammond, Workt, iv. 479. 

Untuu'e. adj 

1. False; contrary to reality. 

By what construction shall any man make those comparisons 
true, holding that distinction untrue. Hooker. 

Tliat a vessel filled with ashes, will receive the like quantity 
of water, that it would have done if it had been empty, is 
utterly untrue, for the water will not go in by a fifth part. 

Bacon, 

2. False ; not faithful. 

I cannot break so sweet a bond. 

Unless I prove untrue/ 

Nor can I ever be so fond. 

To prove untrue for you. Suckling. 

Flora commands those nymphs and knights. 

Who liv’d in slothful ease, and loose delights: 

Who never acts of honour durst pursue, 

The men inglorious kniglits, the ladies sdl untrue. Dryden. 
Ujjtbu LY. adv. Falsely; not according lo truth. 

It was their hurt UHtrul» to attribute so great power unto 
false gods. Hooker. 

Un these mountiuns it is generally received that the ark 
rested, but wttrtdy. Balegk, Hitt, of the World. 

UNTUtViTNEss. n. 5 . Unfuithfulncss. 

.Sccrt>tary Peter, under pretence of gravity, covered much 

untrustUicss of heart. Hayward. 

Untro'th. «. s. 

1. Falsehood ; contrariety to reality. 

2. Moral falsehood ; not veracity. 

He who is perfect, and abhors untriUA, 

With heavenly influence inspires my youth. Sandyi. 

3. Treachery; want of fidelity. 

1 would. 

So my untruth had not provok’d him to it, 

The king had cut off my head with my brother’s, Shakspeare, 

4. False assertion. 

In matter of speculation or practice, no untruth can possibly 
avail the patron and defender long; and things most truly, 
are likewise most bchorefully spoken. Hooker. 

Tlierc is little hope for common justice in this dispute, from 
a man, who lays the foundations of his reasonings in so iioto- 
rions an unlrtm. Atterbury. 


UNTt/NABLE. adj. UnhoTmonious; not musical. 

My news in dumb silence will I bury. 

For they are harsh, untnnable, and bad. _ SMsware, 
A lutestring, merely uneqnai in its parts, giveth a barm and 
uadunMe sound; which strnig* wc call lolsc. Jbcwi. 
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Ifii hanh wntunMe pipe ii no more fit thou a raren^v, 4 a 
join with the munck of a choir. Toiler. 

Umtc'nableness.# n. $. Want of harmony. 

The moderns have perht^s practised no species of poetiy 
with so little success, and with such indisputable inferiority to 
the ancients, ns the Ode ; which seems owing to the harshness 
and tnUumblenm of modern languages, atwunding in mono¬ 
syllables, and crowded with consonants. 

Dr. Wartim, Ett, on Pope. 

To Untu'ne. V. a. 

1. To moke incapable of harmony. 

Take but degree away, untune that string. 

And hark what discord follows. Shakspeare. 

When the last and dreadful hour. 

This cruinbling iiageant shall devour, 

The trumpet shall be heard on high. 

The dead shall live, the living die, 

murick. shall untune the sky. Dtyden. 

The captives, as their tyrant shall remiire, . 

That they should breatlie the song, anti touch the lyre. 

Shall say; can Jacob’s servile rare rejoice. 

Untun’d die inusick, and disus’d the voice ? Prior. 

2 . To disorder. ai. 

O you kind gods 1 

Cure tliis great breach in his abused nature; 

Th’ untuned and jarring senses, O wind up 
Of this child-changed iiitlier. Shaktpeare, K. Lear, 

l^NTu'uNF.i). atlj. Not turned. 

New crimes invented, left, unturu'd no stone. 

To make itir guilt appear, and hide his own. Druden. 

So eager hath the inquisitive port of mankind been to bring 
this matter to a faiwissuc, tliat no stone hath been icft?<nt«r/wd| 
no way, whereby these thiiq^ could have been brought forth of 
the sea, but one or other hath jiitclied upon. Woodward, 

Untu'tobed. Uniustructed; untaught. 

Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some stem nulutor'd churl; and noble stock 
Was graft with crab-tree slip, whose fruit thou art. 

Shaktpearc. 

Tliy even tiiougbts with so much plainness flow. 

Their sense untulor’d infancy may know; 

Yet to such height b all that plainness wrought. 

Wit nuyr admire, and letter’d pride be taught. Prior. 

To Untwi'ne. fi. a. 

1. To open what is held together by convolution. 

But since the sisters did so soon untwine 
So fidr a thread. I’ll strive to piece the line. Waller. 

2 . To open what is wrapped on itself. 

It turns finely and softly three or four turns, caused by the 
untwining of the lieard by the moistiire. Bacon. 

3. To separate Hmt which clasps round any thing. 

Divers worthy gentlemen of England, alHhe Syre' son^ of 
. Italy could never untwine from die mast of God’s word. 

Ascham, 

Tb Us’rwi'sT. ». a. To separate any things involved 
in each other, or wrapped up on themselves. 
Uniieuiing his deceitful clew, 

Ilejan to weave a well of wicked guile. Spen$er. 

The interest of prince and people is so enfolded in a mutual 
embrace, that they cannot be untwisted without pulling a limb 
off. Bp, Teplor, Living Holp. 

VniunsUiig all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony. Milloii, L’AII. 

No, I’ll untwist you ; 

I base occasion for your stay on cartli. Dn/den. 

Tarred hempen ropes cut small and untwisted, are beneficial 
fur lands. ^ Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Untwist a wire, and from her gums 
A set of teeth completely comes. Swift. 

To Unty'. V. a. [See To Untie.] To loose. 

O time! thou must untangle this, not I: 

It is too bard a knot for me to uwfy. Shakspeare. 

Unlac’d her stajk hear night-gown is uuty'd. 

And what she has or head-dreis. u oride. Young 

To Umva'u. V. rt; To uaoover; to strip of a veil. 
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This word is mmil, or tmnet'/, according to its ety¬ 
mology. See Vaii, and Veii» ^ 

Troy reriv’d, her mourning face umMd. Denham. 

Unva I1UABI.E. Inestimable, neing above price. 

Secure the innocence of children, by imparting to them tlie 
unvaluablc blessing of a virtuous and pious 

XT , AUtrburu. 

Unvalued, adf. 

1. Not prized; n^lected. , 

He may not, as unvalued persons do. 

Carve for himself; for on his choicldepends 
The safety and the health of the whole state. SAaimeare 

2. Inestimable; above price. ‘«<naepearc. 

I thought 1 saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 

Inestimable stones, URva/u’d jewels. Shakspeare 

UNVA'NguisHABLE.# tuLj. Not to be subdued. 

An unvattquishaUe fort ogidnst the impressions and assaults 
of all adversary forces. Bp. King, VU. Point. (1614,) p. 30. 

Unva Nt>uisH£0. adj. Not conquered; not over¬ 
come. 

Shall I for lucre of the rest unvanquish'd. 

Detract so much from that prerogative. 

As to be called but viceroy of the whole ? Shakspeare. 

Victory doth more often fiill by error of tlie unvanquished 
than by the valour of the victorious. Haowurd, 

They rise unvanquish'd. Mitlou, P. L. 

* Unva'iuadle. adj. [inmnable, Fr.] Not changeabie; 
not mutable. 

The two great hinges of morality stand fixt ami uuvariablc 
as the two poles: whatever is naturally comliicbc to the com¬ 
mon interest, is good; and whatever has a coiitnu^’ influence, 
, «evil- . Horns. 

Unva rieij. adj. Not changed; not diversified. 

If authors cannot be prevailed with to keep close to truth, 
and instruction, by unvariea terms, and plain, unsopliisticatc..l 
arguments; yet it concerns readers not to be impused on. 

, . Locke. 

They ring round the same unvaried chimes, 

^AVith sure returns of still-cxpectcd rhymes. Pape. 

Unva'rnjsiied. adj. 

1. Not overlaid with varnish. 

2. Not adornctl; not decorated. 

1 will a round mvarnish'd tale deliver, , 

or my whole course of love; what drugs, what charms 
I won his daughter with. • Shaksjienre, OllwUu. 

Unva'uying. adj. Not liable to change. 

We cannot keep by us auy standing, unearyhig measure of 
duration, which consists in a con.stant fleeting succession, as 
we can of certain lengths of extension, us inches marked out 
in pennaiiciit parcels of matter. Locke. 

To LJnve'il. V. a. [See Veil, aud Vail.] 

1. To uncover; to divest of a veil. 

The moon, 

A|marent queen, unveil’d her peerless light. Milton, P, L. 

To the limpid stream direct thy way. 

When the gay mom unvei/s her smiling ray. Pope. 

2 . To disclose; to show. 

The providence, that’s in a watchful state. 

Knows almost every grain of Pluto’s gold; 


Docs cv’n our thoughts imveil in their dumb cradles. 


Shakspeare. 
Pope, 


Now unveil'd thi toilet stands display’d. 

Each silver vase in mystick order laid. * 

Unve'u-edlv. adv. Plainly; Avilhout di^uisc. 

Not knowing what use you will make of what has been un- 
veUedty communicated to you, I was unM'illing that some things, 
which had cost me pains, should fail into any man’s hands, 
that scorns to purchase knowledge with pains. Boyle. 

Unve'nehable.* adj. Not worthy of respect. 

Mason. 

For ever 

VnveneraUe be thy hands, if thou 

Tak’st up the princess by that forced baseness 

AVhlch he bath put npon’t. Skak.ipeare, Wait. 2 'ale. 
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Unve'ntii^ted. ' Not fanned by the ^rind. 

TbK ammals, to succour life, demand; 

Nor should the mr mventUated stand; 

llie idle deep emrupted would contuu 

Blue deaths. Slaektaorc, Creation. 

Unve'bdant.* adj. Having no verdure ; spoiled of 
its green. 

Ungraceful *tis to see without n horn 
Tlic lofly hart, whom branches best adorn, 

A le^ess tree, or an mverdant mead, 

And as ungraceful is a hairless head. Concrete, Ovid, 

. UNVE'nxTABtE. ctji. Not true. 

^11 these proceeded upon unvcritable grounds. Brown, 

Unve'hsed. adj. Unacquainted; unskilled. 

Not eastern inonnrchs, on their nuptial dajr, 

In daMiUng gold and purple bhincih gay, 

As the bright natives of tV unlabour’d field, 

Unvert'd in spinning, and in looms unskill’d. Blaetmore. 

ITnvk'xeu. adj. Untroubled; undiaturbed. 

With a blessed and «mt’ca'’d retire, 

Witli unback’d swords, and helmets all unbruis’d, 

We will bear home that lusty blood ^ain. S/mhpearc. 

Unerj-'d with thought of wants which may betide; 

Or for tomorrow’s dinner to provide. Srydcti, ,/uv. 

UNvi'oi.AtED. adj. Not injured; not broken. 

Herein you war against your rqiutation, 

And draw within the compass of suspect 

Th’ mvioliilcd honour of your wife. Shaktpeare. 

He, with singular constancy, preserved his duty and fidelity 
to Iris majesty unriolated. Clarendon, 

This strength diffus’d 

No less through all iny sinews, joints, and bones, 

’J 1 ian Urine, while J preserv’d these locks unshorn, 

The pledge of iny utwiolttted vow. MiUou, S. A. 

Unvi'utuous. adj. Wanting virtue. 

If they cantfiiid in their hearts that the poor, om’ir/uoiu, fat 
knight sliall be any further afflicted, we two will be the minis¬ 
ters. Siudetpeare, M. W.ofWindtor. 

To Unvi'saui).# V. a. To unmask. 

What a death it is to tlie prelates to be thus unvuarded, thus 
uncased. MilUm, Anim, Bern. lief. 

Unvi'siteo. adj. No* resorted to. 

In some wild zone 

Dwell, not anariiited of heaven’s feir light, 

Secure. Milton, P. L, 

Tire plnyhouse and the park mvisUed must lie. Dryden. 

Unvi'tiatei).* adj. Not corrupted. 

Restore your ladyship’s quiet; render then 
Your niece a virgin, and unvUiated. B.Jonton, Magn. Lady. 

Un’i:'nifoiim. c^. Wanting uniformity. 

Such an unvm/orm piety is in many so exactly apportioned 
to Suran’s interest, that he has no cause to wish the change of 
his tenure. Dee. of’ Chr. Piety. 

To Unvo'te.* V. a. To destroy by a contrary vote; 
to annul a former vote. 

This was so sacred a rule, that many of those that voted 
with the court the day before, expressed their indignation 
against it, as subverting the very constitution of Parliaments, 
if things might tims be voted, and unvoted again from day 
to day. Barnet, Hitt, <f his Oum THme, (Q. Amic.) 

Unvo'welleo.* adj. Without vowels. 

I wrote, that Moses left unmmelhd copies to the tribes, save 
one wliicb had both accents and vowels to the priests. 

Skinner to Abp. Usher, (1624,)iX<. p. 357. 

Unvo'yageable. Not to be passed over or 

voyaged. » 

Nor tills unroyageable gulph obscure, 

Detain fifem following thy illustrious track. Milton, P. L. 

Umu'bged. adj. Not incited; not pressed. 

Th^imc was oficc, when thou unur^d would’st vow. 

That never words were munck to dune car, 

Unless 1 spake. Skahtpeare, Com. ef Err, 

Unu'sed. 
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IA Not put to use;^tinenq)loyed. 

She whose husband about that time died, fergetUng the ab¬ 
sent Plangus, or at least, not hoping of him to attain sn 
aspiring a purpose, left no art unused, which might keep the 
line from breaUng, 'whereat the fish was already takent 

Sidney. 

Sure he diat made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and offer, gave us not 
Tlrnt caj^ility and godlike reason. 

To rust in us mut’d. Shaktpeare, Ilatiikl. 

2. Not accustomed. 

He, unused to such cutertaiument, did diortly and plainly 
answer what he was. »dmy. 

One whose eyes 

Albeit muted to the melting mood, 

Dropt tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum.* Shaktpearc, Othello. 

What art thou ? 

Not from above: no, thy wau looks betray • 

Diminish’d light, and eyes unut'd to day. Dryden. 

Untt'sefui,. adj. Useless; serving no purpose. 

1 was persuaded, by experience, that it might not be imue- 
fut in the capacities it was intended for. GtamMle, 

Birds flutter with tbdir wings, when there is but a little 
down upon them, and they arc as yet utterly unuseful for flying. 

Mure agatnsl Atheism, 
As when the building gmns a surer stay, 

Wc take th’ unuseful scsmblding away. Dryden. 

Pleas’d to find his age 

Declining, not unuseful to his lord. Philips. 

Unu'suau adj. Not common; not frequent; rare. 
With this unusual and strange courfe they went on, fill 
God, in whose heaviest worldly judgements I nothing doubt 
but that there may lie hidden mercy, gave them over to their 
own inventions. ' Hooker, 

You giun your point, if your industrious art 
Can make unusual words easy and plain. Roscommon. 

A sprightly red vermitlions all her face; 

And her eyes languish with unusual grace. Orattville, 

That peculiar turn, that the woras should appear new, yet 
not unusual, but very proper to his auditors. Felton. 

The river flows redundant, and attacks 
The lingering remnant with uniuual tidi£ PbHipt. 

Unu'suaixy. adv. [from unusual.'] Not in the usual 
manner. 

Unu'suALNESS, it. s. Uncommonnoss ; infrcqucncy. 
It is the unusualness of the time, not the ap|)carance, that 
suqirizcs AlcinOus. , BroOuie. 

Unu'tterable. adj, ^Ineffable; inexpressible. 

Sighs now breath’d 

Unutterable ; which the spirit of prayer 
Inspir’d, and wing’d for heaven with speedier flight 
Thau loudest oratory. jlfilUm, P, L, 

What thinks he of the hanpincss of another life, wherein 
God will fill us with mutleralk joy ? Kettlewelt. 

It wounds my soul 

To think of your umdterable sorrows, 

W’licii you shall find Mippolitus was guiltless. Smith, 

Unvu'lgar.* adj. Not common. 

Heat my brain 
With Dflphick fire 

That I may sing my thoughts in some nnvulgar strain. 

B, Junton, Underwoods. 

His discourse was admirable, and all new and unvulgar. 

Aubrey, Miscett. ii. yoo. 
A book — containing matters of the worthiest importance, 
and treating of them in an uitvulgar way. 

Wort^gton to Harllib, Ep. p. 246. 
Unvulneiiable. adj. Exempt from wound; not 
vulnerable. 

The god of soldiers inform 
Thy tlioughts with nobleness, that thou may’st prove 
To shame ummlnerable, and stick i’ the wars 
Like a great sea-mark, standing every flaw. Shakspearc. 

Unwa'itejj.# adj. Not attended. 
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To wndcrnp and down wtwailed on, * « 

And unregarded in my place and prc^Mt, 

1 * for a gowter’s loiil, not an old aoldier e. 

Btmtm. and Ft Mad Lover^ 

Unwa'kenej). ajt. Not roused from sleep. 

The more 

His wonder was, to find unwidcen’d Eve 

With tresses discompos’d. Mutvn, P, L. 

UNWA'^iiED. ad/. Having no walls. 

He came to Tauris, a great and rich city, but unwatted, and 
of no strength. Kndlet, Hut. of the Turke. 

Unwa'bes. ad\). Unejcpectedly; before any caution, 
or expectation. 

She, by her wicked arts. 

Too false and strong for earthly shill or might, 

Vnwares me wrought unto her wicked will. Spentcr. 

Tlic Deity 

lAth given so many other sighes and cares 
To my attendant state, that well vnwaret 
You might be hurt mg- Chapman, 

iOs loidng mother came upon a day 
Unto the woods, to see her little son,^ 

And chanc'd umoares to meet him in the way. 

After his sports and cruel pastime done. Fairfax, 

Still we sail, while prosperous blows the wind, 

TUI OD some secret rock umvaret wc light^ Fairfax, 

Unwa'bily. adv. Willtout caution; carelessly; heed¬ 
lessly. 

The best part of my powers 
Were in the washes ail unuxtrUy 

Devour’d by the unexpected flood. Shaktpeare. 

If I liad not uHtaariiy engaged myself for the present pub¬ 
lishing it, 1 should have kept it till 1 had looked over it. 

By such principles, they renounce thdr legal claim to liberty 
aad property, suid unioanty submit to what they really luihor. 

^ Freehiilder. 

Unwa'biness. «. s. [from unwary.] Want of caution; 
carelessness. 

The same temper which inclines us to a desire of lame, 
naturally betrays us into such slips and unutarineues, as arc 
not incident to men''of a edntrary disposition. Spectator. 

Unwa'buke. adj. Not fit for war; not used to war; 
not military. , , , 


Whose hasty flight did from a bloodless field. 

More spoils than honour to the victor yield. » aUcr. 

Avert uHtvarlike Indians iinim his jRome, 

'Triumph abroad, secure our peace at home. liryden. 

(Jnwa'bmed.* a^. Not excited; not animnted. 

They — heard, unmrm’d, the martial trumpet bio a. 

^ Additoti to the King, 

IJnwa'bnf.d.’I* adj. [unpapnolv Sax.] Not caiitioneil; 
not made waiy. 

Unexperienced young men, if unwarned, take one thing lor 
another, and judge by the outside. Locke. 

May hypocrites. 

That slyly sneak one thing, another think. 

Drink on unwam'd, till by inchantiim cups 

Infupiatc, they their wily thoughts disclose. Phtltpi. 

To Unwa'bp.* V. a. To reduce from tlie stale of 
being warped. Maxm. 

When the bark [of the cork-tree] is off, they anwaiy it before 
the 6rc, and press it even - Evelyn^ B. iis ch. 5. 9 

Unwa'bped.* adj. Not biassed; not turned aside 
from the true direction. 

And honest seal unwarp'd by party-rage. Thornton, Sprii^, 
UNWA'BBANTABEE. atiji. Not defensible; not to be 

justified; not allowed. , * 

At very removes sn extemporary intercourse is fea¬ 

sible, and may be compassed without mwarrantahk oonespoBr 
dcncc with the people of the air. GlanviUe, 

7 


He who does an unwarranttile action through a fsbe la- 
formation, which he ought not to have beiievM, cannot in 
reason mwe the guilt of one sin the excuse of another. South, 

UNWA‘'BBAN'rABLEMES8.# ft.«. State of being un¬ 
warrantable. 

The unwarrantaUeneu is hid and concealed in the rioiy of 
the success. Abp. Sancrtfl, Mod. Pol. ^ 5. 

Unwa'bbantablv. adv. Not justifiably: not de- 
fcnsibl}'. 

A true and humble sense of your own unworthincss, srill not 
suffer you to rise up to that confidence, which some men un¬ 
warrantably pretend to, iiay, unwarranlabtu require of others. 

fVttke, Prep, for Death. 

Unwa^bbanted. a^. Not ascertained; uiicertffin. 

The subjects of tliis kingdom believe It is not le^l for them 
to be enforced to go beyftad the seas, without their own con¬ 
sent, upon hope of an unwarranted conquest ; but to resist an 
invading enemy, the subject must be commanded out of the 
counties whqrc they inhabit. Bacon. 

UNWA'aF-i* «(//'. [unpmp, Saxon.] * 

1. Wanting caution; imprudent; hasty; precipitate. 

Nor think me so uutuary, , 

To bring my feet again into the snnrc 

Where once I have been caught. _ ATdlon, S. A. 

So spake the false archangel, and infus’d « 

Bad inniiciice into the unwary breast. ^ Milton, P. L. 

Turning short, he struck with all lus might 
Full on the hehiiet of th’ unwary knight: 

Deep was the wound. _ _ _ _ Drydcn. 

Froiicsitions about religion arc insinuated into the uiiwnry, 
as well as unbiassed uuderstaiidings of children, and riveted 
there by long custom. Locke. 

2. Unexpected. Obsolete. 

All in tlie open hall amazed stood. 

At suddenness of that unwary sight. 

And wonder’d at bis breathless hasty mood. ^ Spemer 

UNWA'siiED.'f" 7 adj. [unpapfcen. Sax.] Not washed; 

Unwa'shen. 3 cleansed by washing. 

Another lean BBimwA’rf artificer 
Cuts off’ his talc, and talks of Arthur’s death. Shaks/reare. 

To cat with unwathen hands dcfileth not n man. 

St. Motth. XV. 

lie accepts of no unclean, no unwathed sacrifice; and if re¬ 
pentance usher not in, prayer will never find admittance. 

Duppu. 

When the flwce is shorn, if sweat remains 
TTnwaMd, it soaks into tlieir empty veins. Dryden. 

UNWA'sTEn. adj. Not consumed; not diminished. 

Why have those rocks so long nnwatled stood. 

Since, lavish of their stock, they through the flood 
Have, ages past, their melting crystal sprekU, 

And with their spoils the liquid regions fed ? Biackmorc. 

Unwa'stino. adj. Not growing less; not decaying. 

Purest love’s nnnmling treasure; 

Constant faith, fair hope, long leisure; 

Sacred Hymen ! these arc thine. Pope. 

Unwa'yeu. adj. Not used to travel; not seasoned in 
the road. 

Beasts, that have been rid off their legs, are as much for a 
man’s use, as cotts that arc unwayed, and will nut go at ail. 

Suckling. 

Unwe'akened. i.dj. Not weakened. 

By reason of the exsuedon of some air out of the glass, the 
elttstical power of the remaining air was very much debilitated, 
in comparison of the wnweakened pressure of the external air. 

Boyle. 

Unwe'apobed. adj. Not furniibcd witli offensive 
arms. 

As the beasts are armed with fierce teeth, paws, horns, 
and other bodily instruments of much advantage agaiqst wr- 
weaponed men; so hath reason taught man to strem|focn his 
huid with such offensive arms, as no creature elsAan well 
avc^. JfafcgA. 

Ubw£'aiuabi.e. 0^. Not to be tired; indefatigable. 
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Deiire to retemUe him in goodnen, makedt them witiwart- 

M». Hooker, 

Uhwb'abiably.# adv. So aa not to fetJgued. 

Let I a eernertly and mweariaUs aipire thither. 

Bp. Hell, Rem. p. a86. 

Umwx'abied. adj. 

1. Not tired; not fatigued. 

The Creator Tronahia work 

Deaiating, though umvearied, up return’d. Millou, P. L. 

Tb«r bloody task wmeary’d, atili they ply. Wallrr. 

Still th’ unwearyd aire pu^ues the tuneful atrain. JOryden. 

2. Indefatigable; continual; not to spent; not 
sinking under fatigue. 

itHe joy’d to range abroad in freah attire, 

Through the wide compoas of the airy coast. 

And with unwearied limbs each part t’ enquire. Spetucr. 

Godlike Ilia rmweary'd bounty flows; 

First loves to do, then loves the good he does. DetJiam. 

A winged virtue through th’ etherial sky. 

From orb to orb, vnweary’d dost thou dy. "d Trckell. 

An unwearied devotion in the acrvica of God, renommended 
the gospel to the world. Rogere, Serm, 

The righteous shall certainly be saved, but then the Christian 
character of u righteous man implies a constant, unwearied 
perseverance in many pginful instances of duty. Ro^err. 

I’tjwe'amedly.# adv. [from wiiueari^.'] ludcfati- 
gably. 

Absolute perfection is, T well knew, unattainable: but I 
know too, that a man of parts may be unwcariedly aiming at, 
and pretty near attaiu it. Ld. Chetlerfield. 

UNWF/Anv.* adj. [unpeiuj. Sax.] Not weary. 

2b Unwf.'ary.'I' V, a. To refresh after weariness. 

My business here is to unweary myself, after my studyes, not 
to dmdge. lirydea, l.ell. (ed. Mai.) p. *3. 

It unu'carirs, and refreshes more than any thing, after too 
great labour. Temple. 

To Unwe'ave.# t'. a. To unfold; to undo what has 
been woven. 

That I should thus unweave tlic w'eb cf fate. 

Decrease his subjects, and subvert his state. 

Sandyt, Chr, Pate. p. 4. 

Weaving and unweaving this web, Penclope>like. 

Fuller, IMy War, p. ayo. 

Unwf/d. adj. Unmarried. 

This servitude makes you to keep unwed. Skaktpeare. 

ITnwe'dgeabi.e. adj. Not to lie doven. 

Merciful heav'n! 

Tliou ratlier with thy sliarp and sulph’rous bolt 
Snlit’st the wnwedgeaMe aud gnarled oak, 

Tnan the soft myrtle. SAtA-sprare, Meat, for Meat. 

Unwee'ded. adj. Not deared from weeds. 

Fie 1 ’tis an unweeded garden. 

That grows to seed; things rank, and gross in nature. 

Possess it merely. Skaktpeare, Handel. 

Unwee'fed. adj. Not lamaited. Now wivoept. 

He must not float upon his wat’ry bier 
Unweept, and Welter to the parching wind. 

Without the meed of some melodious tear. Milton, Lyeidas. 

Unwee'ting. at^. Ignorant; unknowing. 

Her seeming dead he found with feigned fear. 

As all unweefing of that well she knew; 

And pained himself with busy care to rear 

Her out of careless swoon. Spetuer. 

But contrary, unweeUng he fulfilled 
The purpos'd coaBsel, pre-ordain’d and fix’d. 

Of the Most High. MUlon, P. L. 

Umwee'tinri.y.# adv. [from urmeeting.1 Witliout 
knowledge; ignorantly. See Umwittingly. 

As by the way unweetingly I strayed. Spenttr, F. Q. 

Unwe'ighed. a^. 

1. Not examined bv tfie balance. 

SdBmon left aU me vessels umeeigked, because th^ were 
exceeding many. i King*, vii. 

.2, Not considerate; negligent. 

VOL. V. 
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» What muAhed behaviour hath thw Flmish drunkard pickt 
out of my conversation, that he dares in this numner essay me i* 
w why be hath not been thrice in my company. Shaktpeare. 

&uighter, what words have pass’d thy lips unweigh’d. 

Deem not unjustly by my doom opprest. 

Of human race the wisest, and the best. Pope, Odyts. 

Unwe'ighimg. adj.- Inconsiderate; thoughtless. 

Wise? *hy, no question but he was—a very superficial, 
ignorant, unweigking fellow. Skaktpeare. 

Unwe'lcome. a^. Not pleasing; not grateful; not 
well received. 

Such welcome and unwelcome things at once, 

’Tis hard to reconcile. Shaktpeare, Maebetli. 

Soon as ttfl* unwelcome news 
From cartii arriv’d at hcaven-gatc, displeas’d 
All ware who heard. Milton, P. L. 

Though hr that Iwings unwelcome news 
Has but a losing office, vet he that shews 
Your danger first, and then your way to safety, * 

MiU' heal that wound he made. Veukatu, Sophy. 

Forc’d from her presence, and condemn’d to live; 
Unwelcome freedom, and unthaiik’d reprieve. Ihryden. 

From the very first instances of pcrc^tion, some thin^ arc 
grateful, and others unwelcome to them; some things that they 
incline to, and others that they fly. iMcke. 

Sudi hast) nights as these, would give very unwelcome inter¬ 
ruptions to our labours. Bentley, Serm. 

I Un we'll.* adj. Notw'cll; slightly indisposed; not 
in perfect health. 

I am neither well nor ill,*but unwell. ltd. Chetletjield. 

U vwe'i>t. adj. Not lamented; not bemoaned. 

Our fatiicrlu!>s distre.,'. was left unnioao’d; 

Your widow dolours likewise be unwept. • 

Skaktpeare, Rich. HI. 

We, but the slaves that mount you to the throne: 

A base, ignoble crowd, without a iiumc; 

Unwept, unworthy of the funeral flume; 

By duty bound to forfeit eacli his life. Dryden. 

Unwe'^. adj. Not moist. ' 

Once I meant to meet 

My fate with face uumov’d, and eyes nuwef: 

I Yet since I have thee hereJn narrow room. 

My tears sliall set thee first afloat within tliy tomb. Dryden. 

Unwhi'i'T. adj. Not punished; not corrected with 
the rod. 

Tremble, thou wretch, 

'J'liiit hast within thee uiidivulgcd crimes, 

Unnhipt of justice. Skaktpeare, K. Itcar. 

Once I caught him iu a lie; 

And then, miwkipt, hr hud the sense to cry. Pope. 

j Unw’iio'le.* adj. This is a Saxon expression, 

* unlia!l, non sanus, a'gcr, &c. Not sound; sick ; 

I inftrni. 

; Un w'ho'lesome. adj. 

\ I. Insalubrious; mischievous to health. 

! The discovei^ of the disposition of the air, is good for tlic 
j prugnosticks of wholesome and unwholetome ynrs. Bacon. 

I There I a prisoner chain’d, scarce freely draw 
The air imprison’d also, close and damp, 

Unwholetome draught; but here I find amends, 

The breath of heav’n fresh-blowing, pure and sweet. 

With day-spring bom; here leave me to respire. Milton, S. A. 

How can any one be assured, that his meat and ditBk are 
nut poisoned, and made unwholetome before they are Wtight 
to him ? * South. 

Rome is never fullin' of nobility than in summer; for the 
country towns are so infested with unwholetome vapours, that 
they dare not trust themselves in them, while the heats last. 

Addison on Italy. 

Children born healthy, often contract diseases from an un~ 
wArdetome nurse. Arbnlknot on Diet. 

2. Corrupt; tainted. 

We’ll use this unwholesome humidity: this gross, wat’ry 
pumpion: we’ll teach him to know turtles from jays. SOafs^are. 

Unwho^esomeness.* n. s. State or quality of being 
unwholesome. 
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He had made it the metn^lii, bad the ritllr afihcted him; 
by who(e imioMetometmM be fonoak U. 

Sir T. Herbert, Tran. p. 63. 
IJNWi'ELDii/y. adv. Heavily; with difficult motion. 
UnwiMUy they wallow first in ooze; 

Then in the shady covert seek repose. Dryden. 

UNWi'£LoiN£.Sii. n, s. Heaviness; didkuky to move, 
or be moved. 

To what a cumbersome unteieldineu, 

And burdenous corpulence my love had grown, 

But that 1 made it feed upon 

That which love worst endures; discretion, Dunne, 

The supposed unwwldincts of its massy kutk, grounded upon 
our experience of the inaptitude of great and heavy bodies to 
motion, is a mere imposture of our senses. GlaneiUe. 

Unwi'eldy. adj. Unmanageable; not easily moving 
or moved; bulky; weighty; panderous. 

An ague, meeting many humours in a fat, unwieldy body 
of fifty.«ight years old, in four or five fits carried him out of 
the world. Clarendon. 

Part, huge of bulk I 

Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in thdr gait. 

Tempest the ocean. MUton, P. L, 

Unwieldy sums of wealth, which higher mount. 

Than files of marshal’d figures can account. Dryden, 

IVothing here the ununeldy rock aviuls. 

Rebounding harmless from the plaited scales. 

That, firmly join’d, preserv’d him from a wound. 

With native armour crusted all dhound. Addison, Ov. 

What carriage can bear away all the rude and unwieldy lop¬ 
pings of a branchy tree at once ? Watts on the Mind. 

UswAuiin.'f' adf. [unpillenb, Saxon.] Loth; 
not contented; not inclined; not complying by 
inclination. 

The nature of man is vnwilliug to continue doing diet 
wherein it shidl always rondcinn itself. Hooker. 

If thou dost find him tractable, 

Encouraw him, and tell him all ourweasons. 
rrhe be leaden. Icy, cold, unieUling, 

Be thou so too. Sltakspeare, Rich. IH. 

If the sun rise unwilling tahis ihee. 

Clouds on his brows, and s^ts upon his face, 

Suspect a drizzling day. Dryden. 

lieaven’s nnchang’d decrees attentive hear; 

More pow’rful gods have tom thee from my side. 

Unwilling to resign, and doom’d a bride. Dryden. 

At length I drop, but in unwillitig ears, 

Thb saving counsel, keep your piece nine years. Pope. 

Ukwi'llingly. adv. Not with good^'will; not without 
lothneas. 

The whining school-boy, with his satchel. 

And shining morning face, creeping like smul 

UuunUingly to school. Sltakspeare, As You Ldte It. 

A feast the people hold to Di^on, and forbid 
Laborious works, unwillingly this rest ^ 

Xhmr superstition yields. Milton, S, A. 

Still dismay’d 

By seas or skies, unwilliugty they stay’d. Dcuhum, 

These men were once the prince’s foes, and then 
UnunUingly thiw made him ff&A : but now, 

Being his menus, shall willingly undo him. Denham. 

IJlie dire caution spreads so last, 

Tliid where it soixes, all relief is min; 

And therefore must unwitUngly lay waste m 

That country, which would cIm tuc foe maintain. Dryden. 

Unwi'lukgmxss. 71 . s. Lothness; disinclination. 

Obedience, with professed ’bnuMSngness to obey, is no bet¬ 
ter than mjnifi^t disobedience. Hooker. 

What moved the man to yield to her persuasions ? Even 
the rame cause^slhat bath moved all men since; an uuwU’ 
“im^si to grieve her, am^oke her sad, lest she should pine, 
and be overcome with soimw. Ralegh, Hist, of the World. 

I see with what unwiilingaess 
You lay upon me this command, and tbrou^ your (^rs 
Discern your love, and th««fore must obey you. Denhanu 
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There is in most people a reluctance and mwUSngHets to be 
forgotten. We observe, even amonjg the vulgar, bow fond 
tfaOT are to have an inscription over their grave. Sw^. 

To UNWi'ND.'f' V. a. pret. and part, passive unmund. 
[unpinbau, Sax.] 

1. To separate any thing convolved; to untwist; to 
untwine. 

All his subjects having by some yearn learned, so to hope 
for good and fear harm, only from her, that it should have 
needed a stronger virtue than his, to have unieoand so deeply 
an entered vice. U Sidney. 

Empirick nojiticians use deceit: 

You boldly shew that skill which they pretend. 

And work by means as noble as your end: 

Wliich should yon veil, we might unwind the clue. 

As men do nature, till we came to you. Dryden. 

2 . To disentangle; to loose from entanglement. 

Desiring to serve Gkid as they ought; but being not m> 

skilful os in every point to unwind themselves, where the 
snares of gloiing speech lie to entangle them, arc in mind 
not a little troubli^ when they hear so bitter invectives against 
that, which this church hath taught them to reverence as holy. 

Hooker. 

As you unwind her love from him. 

Lest it should ravel, and be good to, none, 

Bottom it on me. Sltakspeare, Two Gent. <f Per, 

To Unwi'nd. V. n. To admit evolution. 

Put the liottoms into clean scalding water, and they will 
easily unwind. Mortimer, Hush. 

Unwi'peo. adj. Not cleaned by rubbing. 

Their hands and faces were all batfg’d with blood, 

So were tluar daggers, which imwip’d we found 

U])on their pillows. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Unwi'se.-}' adj. [unpjj-, Sax.] Weak; defective in 
wisdom. 

O good, but most unwise patricians! why. 

You grave, but reckless senators, have you riius 

Giv’n Hydra here to cbiisr an officer? Shakspeare, Coriot. 

Be nol ta’en tardy bv unwise delay. Shakspeare. 

He who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise. Milton, Sonnet. 

This the Greeks say, tliis the barbarians; the wise and the 
unwise, Tillotsou. 

. When kings grow stubborn, slothful, or unwise. 

Each private man for publick good should rise. Dryden. 

When the balance of power is duly fixt in a stale, nothing 
is more dangerous or unwise, than to give way to the first stejis 
of [lopular encroachments. SimJI. 

UNWi'sEi.y.’t’ adv. [unpifhce. Sax.] Weakly; not 
prudently; not wisely. 

Lady ^&clInanc, like some, unwuely liberal, that more de¬ 
light to ;pvc presents than pay debts, chose rather to bestow 
her love upon me, than to recompense him. Sidney. 

Vnunsrly wc the wiser East 
Pity, supposing them oppress’d 

With tyrant’s force. Waller, 

To Unwi'sh. V. a. To wish that which is, not to be. 

My liege, would you and I alone. 

Without more help, could fight this royal battle.- 

-Why now thou hast unwish'd five thousand men: 

Which likes me better than to wish us one. Shakspeare. 

To desire there were no God, were plainly to unwish their 
own bdng, which must be annihilated in the substraction of 
that essence, which substantially supporteth them. Broum. 

Unwi'sued. adj. Not sought; not jesired. 

So jealous is she of my love to her daughter, that 1 never 
yet began to open my mouth to the uncviteblc Philoclco, but 
that her uwunshed presence gave my tale a conclusion, before it 
had a bi^nnii^. Sidney. 

To hu unwished yoke 

My soul consents not to give sov’reimt}'. Shakspeare. 

While heaping unwish’d wealth I mstont roam; 

The best of bromers at his natal home. 

By the fury of a'tniitress wife, 

£n^ the* sad evening of a stormy life. P'ff- 
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Uswi'sT.'f” oHj. 

I. Unthought of; not known. 

Of hurt mwia most danger doth redound. Spente>r, F. 
a. Applied to persons; unapprised. Mason. 

He found bimscife unuriit so ill bested, 

“That lim he could not wag. Spenser, F. Q. 

To Unwi't. V. a. To deprive of understanding. 
Not used. 

Friends all but now; even now 
In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 
Divesting them for bed; and then but now, 

As if some planet had untoUled men. 

Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breasts. Suikspeare, 
UiftviTHDHA'wiNO. atlj. Ckintinually liberal. 
Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth, 

With such 8 full and ununMratmng hand. 

Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks ? 

MUton, Cimius. 

Unwi'theked.* ad/. Not withered ; not faded. 

The roses in her check unwithered. 

Habington, Castara, p. iK. 
What is in your lip f 

To tlce the enamour’d soul to dwell with more 
Ambition, than the yet unwithet^d blush 
That s|)eaks die innocence of mine? 

Bcaum. and Ft. Vonmaium, 
Unwi'theuing.# adj. Not liable to wither or fade. 
Hie sniry myrtle with unmthering leaf 
Shines tliiTo and flourishes. Cowper, Task, B. 3. 

Unwitiistoo'd. adj. Not opposed. 

Cressy plains, 

And Aginrourt, deep ting’d with blood, confess 
M’h.at the Silure*s vigour wnwithsUml, 

Cou’il do in rigid fight. Philips. 

UNWi'TNEsstD. adj, ^Wanting testimony ; wanting 
notice. 

Lest their zeal to the cause should any way be unwitnessed. 

Hooker, 

Unwi'ttilv.# adv. Without wit. 

This man was wanton and merry, unwitli/y nnd iiiigrarcfnlly 
merry. Condry. 

Unwi'ttingi.y.'I' adv. [Properly unwertingli/, from 
tomeeting. Dr, Johnson. — Yet tlie Saxons ^ad 
unpicenb for unmiting, and unpicaii, to bo ignorant.] 
Witliout knowledge; witliout consciousness. 

In these fatal things it fails out that the High-working powers 
make second causes unwittingly acetissary to their determiii- 
ndons. j Sidney. 

Those thiup arc termed most propcrly^atunil agents, 
whicli keep the law of thdr kind ununttingly, as the heavens 
and dements of the world, which can do no otherwise than 
they do. Hooker. 

Atlidsts repudiate all title to heaven, merely for present 
pleasure; besides the extreme madness of running such a de¬ 
sperate hazard after death, they unwittingly deprive themselves 
here of that tranquillitv they seek for. Bentley, 

Unwi'ttv.* adj. Not witty; wanting wit. 

He shines, ere long, qn^ural squ're. 

Pours forth unwitti/ Jokes, and swears, 

And bawls, and drinks, but chiefly stares ! Shenstone, Simile, 

Umwi'ved.# atfj. Without a wife. 

A competent multitude of virgins might sent over to 
furnish his unwived bachelors. 

Selden on JJrayUtn’s Po/yoli. S. 8. 
7 b Unwo'man.% V. a. To deprive of the qualities 
becoming a woman. 

She, wiiose wicked deeds 

Vtiwonum'd her. Sandys, Ov. Met, B. 2. 

UNWo'MANLY.^k adj. Unbecoming a woman. 

She files with eager fury to my face, 

Offering me most ununmanly disgrace. 

Daniel, Compl. of Rosamond. 

Unwo'ht.# adj. [a contraction of taoBonted.'} Un¬ 
accustomed ; unused. 
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Bnt my floiwring yondi b foe to froet. 

My ship mwtml in storms to be tost. Spenser, Shop, CaL 
Unwo'nted. adj. 

1. Uncommon; unusual; rare; infrequent. 

His sod, dull eyes, sunk deep in hollow pits. 

Could not endure th’ unwonted sun to view. Spenser. 

My fm;hct’B of a bettm: nature 
Than he appears by speech; this is unwonted 
Which now came from him. Shakspeare. 

Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and some divine prog- 
nostick. Gkmrille. 

Thick brcatii, quick pulsewnnd heaving of my heart. 

All signs of some unwonted change ap[>eur. Dryden. 

2 . Unaccustomdil; unused. 

Philoclea, who blushing, and witlial smiling, making shamc- 
facedness pleasant, and pleasure shamefaced, tenderly moved 
her feet, unwonted to feel the naked ground. SidMy. 

Sea calves unwonted to fresh waters fly. Alay. 

O bow oft shall he 

On faith and changed gods complain ; and seas 
Rough witli black winds and storms, 

Unwonted shall admire. Milton, Tr. of Ilor. 

Unwo'ntedness,* n. s. Uncommonness; what is 
not usual. 

The chief thing that moved their passion and pngudicc was 
but nnwonledness and tradioon. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. izi. 

Unwoo'ed.* adj. Nolwoora; not courted. 

They live unwoo'd, and unres|H:ctcd fade. 

Shakspeare, tSnna. 34. 

Unwo'hking. adj. Living without labour. 

I.azy and unworking shopkeepers in this being weft'se than 
gamesters, do nut only keep so much of the mom^ of a 
country in Uieir hands, but make the phblick pay them for it. 

Locke, 

Unwo'umed.* adj. Not wormed. See 7 b Worm. 

She is mad with love. 

As mad as ever unworm'd dog was. 

Beaum. and FI. Worn. Pleased. 

Unwo'rn.# part. adj. Not worn; not impaired. 

So that six thousand years together, hath this great machine 
stood, always one and the same, unimpaired in its beauty, na- 
wom in its parts, unwearied and undisturbed in its motions. 

Barrow, vol. ii.*S. 6. 

ITNWo'nsMtrPED. adj. Not adored. 

He resolv’d to leave 

Vnioorshipp'd, unobey’cl tlie throne supreme. Alilton, P. L. 

UNWo'uTHiLY.'f” adv. [unpup’Slice, Sax.] Not ac¬ 
cording to de^t; either above or,below merit. 

I vow’d, liasc knight. 

To lc»r the garter from thy craven Iqg, 

Which I have done, because uuworlMy 

Thou wast installed. Shakspeare, Hen, VI. 

Fearing lest my jealous aim might err, 

And so unworthily disgrace the man, 

1 gave him gentle looks. Shakspeare. 

If we look upon the Odyssey as all a fiction, we consiilcr it 
unworthily. It ought to be read as a story founded upon trutli, 
adorned with embcllisliments of poetry. Broome. 

Unwo'iitiiiness. n.s. Want of worth; want of 
merit. ^ 

A mind fearing the umoorUduess of every word that should 
lie presented to her cars, at length brought it fortli in this 
manner. Sidney. 

O let not an excellent spirit do itself such wrong, as to 
think where it is placed, embraced, and loved, there can be 
any uuworthiness t since the weakest mist u not easilier driven 
away by tlie sun, than tliat is chased away with so high 
thoughts. Sidney. 

Every iiigiit he comes with songs compos’d 
To her uuworthiness : it nothingjteads us 
To chide him from our eaves, fo^c persists. Shakspeare, 

I fear’d to find vnu in another place; 

Bnt, since you’ne (m'e, my ,jealou8y grows less: 

You will M kind to my uawor^iness. Dryden. 

. XX 2 
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Have a true and humMe aense of jour own vnworthinett, 
whidi will not auffer juu to rise to n confidence unwarrantably 
pretended to by some. Wake on Death. 

UMwo'iiTHY.'f' adj. [unpeop^S, Sax.] 

1. Not deserving: whether good or bad. 

The Athanasian creed and doxoloOT should remmn in use; 
the one as a most dinne explication m the chiefest articles of 
our Christian belief; the other as an heavenly acclamation of 
joyful applause to his praises, in whom we believe: neither the 
one nor the other unworthy to be himrd sounding, as tM^? are 
in the church of ('hrist. HwJcrr. 

Every particular accident, aot ■mworthy the remembrance, 
for taevity I wittingly pass over. Kmwkt. 

2. Wanting merit. 

Degree being viznrdcd, 

Th* tmworthkei shews as fairly in the mask. Shakipeare. 

Are there unvmrlhy men chosen to ofliecs ? H'/tUnift. 

So may I, blind fortune leading me. 

Miss thnt which one umoorthier may attain ; 

And die with grieving. Shakspearr, Merch. of Frn. 

3. Mean; worthless; contemptible. 

Tell me, Philoclea, did you ever see such a shepherd ? did 
you ever hear of such a prince ? and then tell me if a small or 
unworthy assault have conquered me ? Sidney. 

4. Not suitable; not adequate. 

J laid at her feet a work, which was unworthy her, but which 
I hope she will forgive. Drydt n. 

Our friend’s papers arc in my bands, and I will take care to 
suppress things unworthy of him. Pope to Swift, 

Care is taken to intersperse addiUons in such a manner, that 
scarce any book can be l^ght, without purchasing something 
unworthy of the author. Swift, 

5. Unbraoming; vile. 

The brutal action ^us’d his manly mind : 

Mov’d with unworthy usage of the tnuid, 

He, though unarm’d, resolv’d to give her aid. Drydrn. 

Unwo'und. part. pass, and pret. of tm-Mtid. Ihi- 
twisted. 

Thatchers tie^ith withs, butold pitch’d ropes unwound arc 
more lasting. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Unwo'unded.”!" adj. [unpunbeb, Sax.] 

1. Not wounded. 

We may offend 

Our yet unwounded enemies. Milton, L. 

2. Not hurt. 

Oh! blest with temper: 

She who can love a sister’s charms, or bear 

Sighs for a daughter with unwounded car. Pope. 

To Unwba'p. «, a. To ojicn whatis folded. 

To UNwnE'ATH. V. a. To untwine. 

The beards of wild oats, and of divers other ■ '■id plants, 
continually wreath and unwreath themselves, according to the 
temperature of the ambient air. Boyle. 

UsJwni'TiNa. adj. Not assuming tlie character of an 
author. 

The peace of the honest nnwrilini’ subject was daily molcstc*!. 

Arhutimot. 

IJNWBl'TTEN.'f' adj. [unppicen, Sax.] 

1. NotwTjtten; not conveyed by writing; oral; tra¬ 
ditional. 

A rule of light unuirUien, but delivered by tradition from 
one to another. Spenser on Ireland. 

The laws of England may be divided into the written law, 
and the unwritten. Hate, 

2. Nut contuning writing. 

Ai to hit understanding, they bring him in void of all notion, 
a ndo,unwritten blank; making him to be created as much an 
inftnt, at others are bom. South. 

tfirwtio'uGHT. atfj. Nai^aboured; not manufactured. 

Or prove at least to alrw wiser thought. 

Their hearts were fertile land, although unwreught, Faitfajt. 

Yet thy moist cligr » pliant .to comm*^; 

UnwrougU and ewy to the potter’s hand: 
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Now take the mold, now bend thy mind to feel 
The first sharp motions of the farming wheel. Drydeii. 

Unwru'ng. adj. Not pinched. ^ 

We that have free souls, it touches us not; let the galled 
jade winch, our withers are unwrung. Sltakspeare, Hamlet. 

Umyie'i.ded. adj. Not given up. 

O’erpower'J at length, they force him to the ground. 
Unyielded as hi* was, and to the pillar bound. Drydcn. 

UNYi'EtDiNG.* adj. Not giving place as iuferiour. 

A zeal, unyielding in their rouiitry’s cause. 

Thonuvn, Liberty, P.5. 

To Unyo'ke.'I" V. a. [un^eorian, uiuuciaii, Sax.] 

1. To loobt: from the yoke. 

Onr army is dispers’d already: 

Like youthful steers unyok'd, tlicy took their course 

East, west, north, south. Sha/,sjteare, Hen. IP. 

IJomcr culls them like gods, and yet gives them the employ¬ 
ment of slaves; tlicy unyoke the limit's. Broome. 

2 . To part; to disjoin. 

Shall these hands, so lately purg’d of blood, 

80 join’d in lore, so strong in both, 

Unyoke this seizure, and this kind rrgrcct ? Shakspeare. 

Unyo'ked. ailj. 

1. Having never worn a yoke. 

Seven bullocks yet unyok'd for Phoebus chase. 

And for Diana sev’n unspotted ewes. Dryden. 

2. Licentious; unrestrained. 

1 will a-whilc uphold 

The unyok'd humour of your idleness. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

Unzo'ned. adj. Not bound with a girdle. 

Easy her motion seem’d, serene her airy 
Full, though unsou'd, her bosom. Prior. 

Vo'(;abie.# h. s. [vocable, old fV. Lat. x\jcahdmt.'\ 
A word. 

That one iuterpreteth somthyngc obscurely in one place, the 
same traiislatcth another (or els be biuiselfe) more nianifestly 
by a more playne vocable of the same nicaning in another plaec. 

Coverdale, Pref. to Bible. 
We will next endeavour to understand that vocable, or term, 
tyrannus, that is, a tyrant or an evil king. 

Sir G. Buck, Bkh. TIL p. 133. 
VdfcA'BiiiABV. n. s. [vucahulat itm, Lat. *vocabulairc, 
Fr.] A dictionary ; a lexicon; a word book. 

Some have dejivered the polity of spirits, and that they stand 
in awe of conjurations, which signify nothing, not only in thi- 
dictionary of man, but in the subtiler voc^ularyol Satan. 

Brown, Vulg. lirr. 

Among other books, we should be furnished with vorabtdk- 
rics Bud dictionaries of several sorts. Watts. 

VO'CAL. adj. [vocal, Fr. vocalh, Lat.] 

1. Having a voice. 

Eyes arc vocal, tears have tongues; 

And there be words not mode with lungs; 

Sententious sbow’rs I O let them fall, 

ITieir catienre is rhetorical. Crashaw, 

Witness if 1 be silent, mom or etpn. 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade. 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. MUton, P. L, 
Smooth-sliding Mincius, cmwn’d with vocal reeds. 

That strain I bea'd was of a nigber mopd. MUton, Lyadas. 

None can animate the lyre. 

And the mute strings with vocal souls inspire. 

As Helen, in whose eyes ten thousand Cupids dwell. Dryden. 

Memnon, though Stone, was countetl vocalt 
But ’twBs the goo, mean while, that spoke ail. 

Rome oft has heard a cross haranming. 

With prompting priest behind the banging. Prior. 

2. Uttered or modulated by the voice. 

They which, under pretence of the law ceremonial being 
abrogated, require the abrogation of instrumental musick, 
approving neverthelns the use of voetd mdody to remain, must 
shew some reason wherefore the one should be thought a legal 
ceremony, and not the other. ' Hooker. 
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They join’d their wc«rf worship to die choir 
Of creatures wanting voice- il/wwi, ”• Xy, 

Voca'uty. «. s. [twca/iVfli, Lat. from vocai:\ Power 
of utUrancePquality of being utterable by Uie 
voice. 

L and R beins in extremes, one of roughness, the other of 
smoothness end frecncss of viiraiUy, ore not easy in tract of 
vocal speech to he pronounced spiritally. Jlolder. 

To Vo'cAiJZE. V. a. [fri'iii vocal.'] To form into 
voice. 

It is one thing to give on impulse to breath alone; another 
thing to vm-alixe dint breath, i. c. in iu piissugc through the 
larynx, to give it the sound of human voice. Jlofiler. 

Vo'cAi.i-v adv. [from In words; articulately. 

Although it is as natural to mankind, to express their dc> 
sires vueally, as it is for ' i-ntes to use ihcir imiural vocal signs; 
yet the foriiiina' oi' l-iiigu.iges into this or that fashion, is a 
business of iiistitulioii. //«/<•, of Mttnkind. 

Voca'tion. n. s. [rJixo/tow, Kr. vocation Latin.] 

1. Calling by the will of Chul. 

Neither doth that which St. I'aul, or other apostles, teach, 
enforce the utter disability of any other men’s vocan'on thought 
reuiiisitc in this church for the saving of souls. _ Hooker. 

liiry wliieli thus were in God eternally by their intended 
admission to life, have, by vocation or adoption, God actually 
now in them. Hooker. 

2 . Stiminoas. 

What ran he urged for them who not having the vocation of 
poverty to scribble, out of mecr wantonness make themselves 

ridiculous? JJryden. 

3. Trade: employment; calling. 

He would think his service grcntly rewarded, if be might 
obtain bv that means to live in the sight of his prince, and yet 
practise liis own chosen vocation. Sidnci/. 

God’s mother, in a vision full of majesty. 

Will’d me to leavi! mv base vocation. Shokeprarc, Hen. VI. 

G(kI has furnished men with faculties sufficient to direct- 
them in the way they should take, if they will seriously employ 
them, when their ordinary ttealioiu allow them the leisure. 

Locke. 

4. It is u-sihI ironically in cotitcmpt. 

Hut lest you should l-w honour take 
The drunken quarrels o( n rake, ^ 

Or when u whore iu her vocation. 

Keeps punctual to an iissignatioii. Sivifl. 

WcATivE.'f- adj. [vocatif, Fr. vocativus, Lat.] De¬ 
noting the grammatical case used in calling or 
speaking to. , 

7*0 VOCFFEIIATE.* w. «. Ivxifero, Lat.] To 
clamour; to make outcries. 

Johnson, in V. To Clamour. 

Vocifeba'tion. n. s. {wwiferatio, voeijero, Latin.] 
Clamour; outcry. 

The lungs, kept too long upon the stretch by vodfrratxm, or 
loud singing, may produce tlie some eflhct. * Arbuthnot. 

Voci'ferous. adj. [vpcifero, Latin.] Clamorous; 

noisy. 

Tbrice three vociferous heralds rose to cheek the rout. 

Chapman. 

Several templars, end othfh of th§ more vociferous kind of 
critics, went with a resolution to hiss, and confess’d they were 
forced to laugh. Pope. 

VOGUE, n. s. [vog^e, Fr. from cogwer, to float, or 
fly at large.] Fashion; mode; popular reception. 

It is not wore absurd to undertake to tell the name of an 
unknown person by his looks, than to voueh a man’s saintship 
from the vogue o/£ the world. South. 

Use may revive the obsolutest words. 

And banish those that now arc most in vogue. Roscommon. 

What factions Ui’ have, and what thgy drive at 
Injpublick vogue, or what in private. Hudihras. 

In the vogue of the world, it passes for an exploit of ho- 
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nour, for kings to nm away with whole countries that they 
have no pretence to. ... ^’Hsinenge, 

No periodical writer, who always maintains his gravity, and 
docs not sometimes sacrifice to the graces, must expect to keep 
in vogue for any time. Addison. 

At one time they keep their patients so close and wiwm, u 
almost to stifie them, and all on a sudden the cold regimen is 
ill vogue. Baker on Learning. 

VOICE, n. s. Ivoix, Fr. vox, vocis, Latin.] 

1. Sound emitted by the inuutii. 

I assay to see 

Tlic works of men; or h'eare-nortalitio 

Expire a voire. Chapman. 

2. Sound ol the mouth, as distinguished from that 
uttered by another mouth. 

Air in sounds that arc not tones, which are all equal, ad- 
mitteth much variety, as in the voices of living creatures, and 
in the voices of several men; for we ran discern several men 
by their voices. Bacon, /fat. Hist. 

3. Any sound made by breath. 

O Marcus, I am warm’d; my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet’s vmcc, and burns for glory. Addison, 

4. Vote; suffrage; opinion expressed. 

Arc you all resolv’d to give your voices ? 

But that’s no matter, the greater part carries it. Shakspeare. 
I’ve no words; 

My voice is in my sword ! thou bloodier villain 

Thun terms can give thee out. Shakspeare, Macheth. 

The state was lictraycd by the multitude and corruption of 
I’oifrs, and must shortly perish, if not eommitted to the grave 
Jiidgenient of some few; for two hundred gave voiecs, reducing 
'that muititiidc to fifty, who, for their experience, were hoUlen 
for men of greatest gravity. Knalles, 

Some laws ordain, and some attend the choice 
Of holy senates, and elect by voice. Hryden. 

5. I.,angnage; words; expression. 

X.ei us call on God in the voice of his church. FM, 

To Voice, v, a, [from the noun.] 

I, To rumour; to rejiort. Out of use. 

Is this the Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voic'd so reganlfiilly ? Shakspeare, Tinion. 

it was meed that the ktiiit purposed to put to dcRth Edward 
Plantapenet, prisoner in the Tower j whereat there was great 
ninrmur. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Maiiv sought to feed 
The easy creditors of novelties. 

By voicing him alive. Daniel, Civ. War. 

I’o vote. C)l)soletO. 

Your minds, pre-occujiied with what 
You rather must do, than what you should do, 

Made you, against the grain, to voter him consul. Shakspeare. 

7 b Voice, v. n. To clamour; to make outcries. 
Obsolete. 

Stir not questions of Jurisiiiction; and rather assume thy 
right in silence, than voice it witii claims. Bacon. 

It is nut tiic^ft of every person to harangue the multitude, 
to voice it loud nnd high. South, Serm. 

Vol'cED.'f' adj. [from the noun.] Furnished with a 
voiee. 

Ovid — advised women, who are so ungel-likc voiced, to learn, 
by musiek’s rules, to order it. Austin's liter Homo, p. i j8. 
That’s Erythiea, 

Or some angel voic'd like her. ’Tis she ! my struggling soul 
Would fain go out to meet and welcome her! Denham. 

VOID. [»/*. iv.j 

1. Empty; vacant. 

The earth was without form andfxad, and darkness was upon 
the face jf the decfi. OVa. 1. *. 

I’ll get mn to a place more void, an-l there 
Speak to great Ctestu' as he comes along. Shakspeare. 

2. Vain ; ineffectual; null; vticuu-d. 

If it lie vM, and to no purpose, that the names of men are 
so frequent in their books, wnat did more them to bring tliem ' 
in? 
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word shall not return void, but orcompiiiih tliat which 

This custom made thdr whole government vmd, as an cn- 
built against human society, worthy to be fired and pulled 
down. Bacon, 

Though the wisdom of a future parliament may find cause 
to declare this or that act of parliament vmd, yet there will be 
the same temper requisite to reiteol it. Clarendon, 

The two houses declared,, that nothing wliich should from 
’that time pass under the great seal, should be good and valid, 
but void and null. Clarendon. 

Some kind of subjection is due from every man to every 
man, whicli cannot be made void by any ix>wcr whatsoever. 

Stoijl. 

2;. Unsupplied; unoccupied. 

Queen Eliznbctli, importuned much to supply divers great 
offices that had been long void, answered nothing to the mat¬ 
ter, but rose up on the sudden, and smd, I am sure my office 
will not be lung void. Camden, 

4. Wanting; unfurnished; crapt^. 

If some m admitted into the mWstry void of learning, or 
lewd in life, arc all the rest to lx; condemned ? Whil^ijt. 

How void of reason arc our hopes and fears! . Drydeu. 

Being vot'd of all friendship and enmity, they never complain. 

Suiift. 

5. Unsubstantial; unreal. 

Senseless, lifeless idol, void and vain. Pojie. 

Void. n. s. [from the adjective.] An empty space; 
vacuum; vacancy.. 

Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence. 

And fills up all thiMmighty void of sense. Pojic. 

With what power 

Were first th* unwieldy planets launcli’il along 

The illimitable void.^ Thunmii. 

To Void. v. a. [from the adjective; voider. Fr.] 

I. To quit; to leave empty. 

If they will fight with us, bid them come down, 

Or void the field. Shakspearc, JIcn. P. 

Towards this passage, somewhat darker than the chamber 
which he voided, this assassinate gave him, with a back blow, 
a deep wound into his left side. IPotlon, J).if BuckingAam. 

3 , To emit; to pour out. 

The ascending water is vented by fits, cveiy circumvolution 
voiding only so much as is container! in one helix. WilAi?u. 

3. To emit as excrement. 

Excrements smell ill to the same creature that voidelk them; 
and the cat burietb what she voideth. Bacon. 

Believ’d the heavens were made of stone. 

Because the sun had voided one. Hudibra*. 

Flcsliy filaments, or matter voided urine, arc suspicious 
symptoms of a stone in the fcidnies, especially if the patient 
has been subject to voiding of gravel. Arhuthnot. 

4. To vacate; to nullify; to annul. 

It was become a practice, upon any specious pretences, to 
void the security that was at any time given fat money so bor¬ 
rowed. Clarendon. 

j 

■To Void. v. n. « . 

1. To be emitted. 

..By the use of emulsions, and firequent emollient injections, 
his nrine waded more easily. WUeman, Surgerj/. 

2. To receive what is emitted. 

How in our voiding lobby hast Bioh stood. 

And duly wmted for my coming'fortb. Skakspeare, Hen. VI. 

Vo'iDABUt. adj. [from void."] Such as may be an¬ 
nulled. 

ff the meWi^litan, pretending the party deceased had bona 
nolabifia in divers dioceses, grants letters of administration, 
Mich administration h not void, but voidable by a sentence. 

Apliffe. 

Vo'tpANCB. n.t. 

1. The act of emptying. 

2. Ejection from a oenefice. 

Vo'iDEB. n> s. [from void.'} A. basket, in which 
'brokem meat is carried from the table. 
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A voider for the nonce, 

I wrong the devil, should I {ndc thmr bones. Cleavtfand. 

Vo'iDNESs.'f* n. s. [from void.] 

1. Emptiness; vacuity. 

Through him the cold began to covet heat. 

And water fire; the light to mount ad hie. 

And tb* heavy down to poise; th’ hungry t* cat, 

And madnett to seek full satiety. Spenter, Colin Clout. 

2. Nullity; inefficacy. 

3. Wont of substantiality. 

If thereby you understand their nakedness and wddnett of 
all mixt bodies, good divines are of opinion, that the work 
of the creation was not in itself disdngnished by days. 

Hakewill. 

FCyrrUBE. n.s. [French.] Carriage; transport- 
atbn by carriage. Not in use. 

They ought to use exercise by voilurc or carriage. Arbuthncl. 

Vo'lant. adj. {volans, Lat. volaiU, Fr.] 

1. Flying; passing through the air. 

The mdanl, or flying automata, are such mechanical lon- 
piranccs as have self-motion, whereby they arc carried alofi 
in the air, like birds. Wilkint, Math, Magivk. 

2. Nimble; active. 

His volant touch 

Instinct thrtiugh all proportions, low and high. 

Fled, and pursu’d transverse, the resonant fiigue. MiUon, P, L. 

Blind British bards with volant touch. 

Traverse loquacious string, whose solemn notes 

Provoke to iiannless revels. Philips. 

Vo'i,ATii.E. adj. [volaiilis, Latin.] 

1. Flying; passing through tlie air. 

The catqrpiliar towards the end of summer waxeth volatUi, 
and turnetfa' to a butterfly. Bacon, Xal. Hisl. 

There is no creature only valalUe, or no flying animal but 
hath feet as well as wings; because there is not sufficient food 
for them always in the air. Itap on Ike Creation. 

2. [volatile, Fr.] Having the jxiwer to pass off by 
spontaneous evaporation. 

In vain, though by their powerful art they bind 
Volatile Hermes. Millon, P, L. 

When arsenick with soap gives a rcgulus, and with mcrcuri 
subiiiuate a volatile fusible salt, like butter of antimony; doth 
not Uiis shew that arsenick, which is a substance totally v^afile, 
i^'ompounded of fix’d and volatile parts, strongly cohering^ by 
a mutual attraction; so that the votalUe will not ascend with¬ 
out carrying up the fixed? Xewton. 

3. Lively; fickle; changeable of mind; full of spirit; 
airy. 

Active spirits, who arc ever humming over the siwfaceMtf 
things with a voUdUe temper, will fix nothing^ their mind. 

Wallt on the Mind. 

■yon are as giddy an()|j Wofife as ever, just the reverse of 
Mr. Pope, who natll always loved a domcstick life. SmJI. 

VO'LATILE. n. s. [volatile, Fr.] A wing^ 
animal. 

The air conaeys the heat of the sun, maintains fires, and 
serves for the flight of volatiles. Broom, Vulg. Err, 

VoLASn?^**’*^ \ ”•** volatile .2 

I. The quality of %ing away by evaporation; not 
fixity. * t 

Upon the compound body, chiefly oliscrve the colour, fra- 
^lity, or piiantnes^ the vehtdily or fixation, compared with 
sinmle bodies. Bacon. 

Of voiatUUp, the utmost degree is, when it will fly away 
without returning. ^ Bacon, 

Heat causeth the spirits to search some issue out of the 
bo^, os in the volafilitp at metals. Bacon. 

The animal spirits cannot, by reason of their subtilty and 
velatilenei*, be oiscovered to the sense. Hale, 

Hie volatilitp of mercury argues that they ore not much 
bigger; nor may they be mudi les% lest thqr lose their opacity. 

SevAan, OjA. 

9j the Jfiirit of a plant, we understand that pure, elabtMted 
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oil, which, by reason of ite extreme vohUiiiltf; exhales sponta¬ 
neously, in which the odour or smell consists. Arbuthnot. 
2 . Mutability of mind; airiness; liveliness. ^ 

Had w't but the same delight in heavenly objects, did we 
but receive the truth in the love of it, and mingle it mth faith 
in the hearing, this aiguld fix that vokUilencu and flittincss of 
our memories, and make every truth as indelible as it is neces¬ 
sary. Hopkim, JEmn, p. 314. 

Volatiliza'tjon. n. s. [from volatilize,'] The act of 
making volatile. 

Chemists have, by a variety of ways, attempted in vain the 
volatiliztUiun of the salt of tartar. Boyle, 

To Vo'latilize. V, a. [volatiliseri Fr. from volatile,] 
To make volatile; to subtilize to the highest de¬ 
gree. 

Spirit of wine has a refractive power, in a middle d^rec 
between those of water and oily sultstnnces, and accordingly 
seems to be composed of larth, united by fermentation: the 
water, by means of some saline spirits with which it is im¬ 
pregnated, dissolving the oil, and volaiUiang it by the action. 

Newton, Opt. 

Spirituous liquors are so far from attenuating, volaliliziug, 
and rendering perspirable the animal fluids, that it rather con- 
dciisctli them. Arbnthnot on A/imenlt. 

J'OLCA'NO. n. s. [Italian, from Vulcav.] A burn¬ 
ing mountain. * 

Navigators tell us there is a burning mountain in an island, 
and many volrunot and fiery hills. Brown. 

When the Cyclops o’er tlieir anvils sweat. 

From the volctgtos gross eruptions rise, 

And curling sheets of smoke obscure the skies. Garth. 

Subterraneous niinemis ferment, and cause earthquakes, and 
ennse furious eruptions of volvanot, and tumble down broken 
rocks. Bentley, Serm. 

Why want we then eneominms on llie storm, 

Orliimiiie, m volcanotY They pcrfonii 
. Their mighty deeds; they hero-like can siny. 

And spread tlieir ample deserts in a day. ' Young. 

Vor.n. w. s. Fr.] A deal at oardii, that draws 

the whole tricks. 

Fust six, and nut a living soul ! 4 

I luiglit by tins have won a vole. Swift. 

Vo'i,F.Ry. n.s. Imlerk, Fr.] A flight of birds. * 

An old boy, at his first appearance, is sure to draw on him 
the eyes and chirping of the whole town mlrry; amongst 
nliicli, there will not be wanting some birds of prey, that will 
presently be. on the wing for him. Locke. 

A’olita'tion. «. s. [vol/to, I.at.] The act or power 
of flying. 

* Birds and ||ying animals arc almost erect, ndvaneing the 
head and breast in tlieir progression, and only prone in the act 
of volitathn, JSroani, Fulg. Err. 

Voli'tion. n. s. IMitio, Lat.] The act of willing; 
the power of choice exerted. 

To say that we cannot tell whether we have liberty, because 
we do not understand the manner of vplilwn^ is all one as to 
say, that we cannot tell whether we sec or near, because wc 
do not understand the manner of sensation. tVUkins. 

There is as much diflerence between the approliation of the 
judgment, and the actual volilums of the will, as between a 
man’s viewing a desindde thing with his c^e, and reaching after 
it with his hanil. . South, Srrm. 

VoUlion is the actual exercise of tfaC power the mind has to 
order the consideration of any id^ or the forbearing to-con¬ 
sider it; or to prefer the motion of any part of the body to 
its rest, by directing any particular action, or its forbearance. 

Locke. 

Vo'uTiTE. adf. Having the power to will. 

They not only perfect the inteUeclual faculty, but the vo- 
Utke; making the man not only more knowing, but more wise 
and better. Hale. 

'Vo'uJEY, n, s. Ivolee, Fr.] 

1. A flight of shot. 

From the wood a volley of shot slew two of his company. 

Bttlegh, Apol. 
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More on hU guns relies, than on bit sword ; 

From whence a fetal volley we receiv’d. WaUer. 

2. A burst; an emission of many at once. 

A fine volley of words, gentlemen, and quickly shot off. 

Shakgware. 

Distrustful sense widi modest caution speaks; } 

It still looks home, and short excursions makes; > 

But rattling nonsense in full voUict breaks. ) Pt^r- 

To Vo'lley. u. n. To throw out. 

The holding every man shall beat as loud * 

As his strong sides can volley. Shalupeare, Ant. and Cleap, 

To VoTlf.y.# V. a. To discharge as with a volley. 
Another hound — 

Against the welkin vofliet out his voice. 

Shttktpeare, Fen, and Ad. 

Vo'i.Mr,D, (ulj. [from volley.] Displodod; discharged 
with a volley. 

1 stood 

Thy fiercest, when in battle to thy aid 

The blasting roHird thunder made all speed. Milton, P. L, 
The Giilliek navy impotent to l>ear 
His vnUcy'd thunder, torn, dissever’d, scud. Pldlipt. 

Volt. «. s. {mile, Fr.] Toll signifies a round or 
a circular tread; a gate of two treads made by a 
horse going sideways round a centre; so that these 
two treads make parallel tracts, the one which is 
made by the lore feet larger, and the otlier by the 
hinder feet smaller; the shoulders bearing out¬ 
wards, and the croupe approaching towards the 
centre. Farriet^s Diet. 

Voi.umi'litv. w. s. {xvlubilili’, Fr. vtdubilitas^ from 
volitbilis, Latin.] 

1. 'I'he act or power of rolling. 

Fuluhility, or aptness to roll, is the property of a bowl, and 
is derived from its roiiiidness. WaUx, Logkk. 

Then cmlcstial spheres should forget their wonted motious, 
and by irregular volubility, turn themselves any way, as it miglit 
happen. , Hooker. 

2. Activity of tongue; fluency of speech. 

Say she l>c mute, and will not speak a word. 

Then I’ll commend her valuhilily. Shaktpearc. 

lie expressed himself witii great voluMily ot' words, natural 
and proper. Clarendon. 

lie had all the French assurance, cunning, and volubility of 
tongue. Adduon. 

She ran over the catalogue of diversions with such a votum 
bility lit tongue, as drew a gentle reprimand from her father. 

Female Quixote. 

3. Mutability; liableness to revolution. 

He that’s a victor this moment, may l« a slave the next: 
and this volubility ot human afliiirs, is the judgment of pro¬ 
vidence, in the punishment of oppresdoii. L'EUraugc. 

Vo'f.UBLE. adj. [volitbilis, Latin.] 

1. Foq^icd so ns to roll easily; formed so as to be 
cfisily<^ut in motion. 

Ncifeer the weight of the matter of which a cylinder is 
made, nor its round voluble form, which, meeting with a 
preeipieo, do necessarily continue the motion of it, are any 
more imputable to that dead, choiccless creature in its first 
motion. Hammond. 

The adventitious corpuscles may produce stability in the 
matter^ they pervade, by expelling thence those vdubte par¬ 
ticles, which, whilst they coiitiiiiied, did by their shape unfit 
for eohesion, or, by their motion, oppose coalition. Boyle, 

2. Rolling; having quick motion. 

TTiis less votiiUe earth. 

By shorter flight to the cast, had left him there. MiUou, I'. L. 

Then veluhle, and bold; now bid, now seen, 

Among thick-woven arborets. , Milton, P, L. 

3. Nimble; active. Applied to the tongue. 

A friend promised to dissect a womBn’s_tongue, and examine 
whether there may not be in it certain juices, which render it 
so wondcrrully vdiAk and flippant. Adduon. 
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Hum i^th » valuUe and iKppant tongue, bdcoine mere 
Be l i o >t ff'atti on the Mind- 

4. Flitent of words. It is applied to the speech, or 
the speaker. 

Cawio, a knave very volidde; no further coniicionable, than 
in putting on the meer form of dfU and humane teeming, for 
the better compassing of his loose aiiection. 

If volub/e and sharp discourte be marr’d, 

Onkindneis blunts it more than marble hard. 

Vo'lubly.# adv. In a voluble manner. 

This he as vohMy would vent. 

As if his stock would ne’er be spent. 

VO'LUME. «. s. [txrftttBew, Latin.] 

1. Something rolled, or convolved. 

2. As much ns seems convolved at once; as a fold of 
a serpent, a wave of water. 

Threescore and ten I can remember well; 

Within the volume of which time I've seen 

Hours dreadful, and things strange. S/utktpeare, Macbeth. 

Unoppos’d they either lose their force. 

Or wind in volume! to their fonner course. Dryden. 

Behind the general mends his weary pace. 

And silently to his revenge he sails: 

So glides some trodden serpent on the grass. 

And long Itehind his wounded volume trails. Drtfden. 

Thames’ fruitful tides, ' 

Slow through the vale in stiver volumes play. Fnlon. 

By the insinuations of these crystals, the volumes of nir arc 
driven out of the watery particles, and many of them uniting, 
form larter volumes-, wmicli thereby have a greater force to 
expand themselves. Cheyne. 

3. \volume, Fr.] A book; so called, because books 
were anciently rolled upon a staff. 

Guyon all this while his book did read, 

Ne yet lias ended; for it was a great 

Ami ample volume, that doth far exceed 

My leisure, so long leaves here to repeat. Spenser, 

Calmly, 1 do beseech you.- 

Aye, as an hostler, that for the poorest piece 

WIl bear the knave by th’ co/ume. !Ouskspeare. 

Hie most sagacious man is not able'fe find out any blot or 
error in this great volume of the world. Wilkins. 

I shall not now enlorgie on the wrong judgments whereby 
men mislead themselves. This would make a volume. Loeke. 

If one short volume <mu*d comprize 
All that was witty, learn’d and wise: 

How would it be esteem’d and read ? Swift. 

Volu'minous. adj. [from volume.'] 

1. Consisting of many complications. 

The serpent roll’d voluminotu and vast. Milton, P. L. 

2. Consisting of many volumes, or books. 

If heaven write aught of fate, by what the stars 
Voluminous, or single characters 

In their conjunction met, give me to spell. MUUm, P. X. 

There is pleasure in doing something new, though never 
so little, witnout pestering the world with voluminous tran¬ 
scriptions. Grauut, Bdls of WorUdH-y. 

The mqst severe reader makes allowances for mnny rests and 
nodding-praces in a voluminous writer. Spectator, 

3. Copious; diffusive. 

He ijlid npt bear contradiedon without much passion, and 
was too voluminous in discourse. Clarendon, 

VoLt}'MiMot}ax,v. adv. [from voluminous.] In many 
volumes or books. 

The controversies arc hotly managed by the divided schools, 

‘ and voluminously every where handira. Granville. 

Volu'minouskess.# n. s. State of being voluminous. 

Ifis works [Aquinas’s] mount M that voluminousneu tb^ have 
ameb by repetitions. Dodwell, LeU. tfMdv ->• 

Vo'LUMiaT.#' n. s. One ,who writes a volume; an 
author. Not in use. 

Ye write them [vokimcsj. in your closeto, and un write them 
IB your courts; hot va luns i s t s , uid cold Insbops I 

0 Mdton, Anim, Xem. D<f. 
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Vo'LUHTAititY. ado. [volantiers, It. from vdunlan/.] 
Spontaneously; of one’s own accord; widiout eom- 

* pulsion. 

Sith there is no likelihood that ever volmlarily they will 
seek instruction at our hands, it remaueth that unless we will 
suffer them to perish, salvadon itself must seek them. Hacker. 

To be agefits voluntarify in our own destruedon, is winst 
God and nature. iStoker. 

Sclf-preservadou will oblige a man votuntarUy, and by choice, 
to undergo any less erii, to secure himself but from the pni- 

* babiiity of an evil incomparably greater. South. 

Vo'lu’ntakimess.# n.s. State of being voluntary. 

The voluntariness of an action is not able to defame it, if 
there be no irregularity imputable to the action itself, ab¬ 
stracted from the voluntariness. Hammond, Works, i. 234. 

VO'LUNTARY. adj, [vohntaire, Fr. voluntarius, 
Latin.] 

1. Acting without compulsion; acting by choice. 

God did not work as a necessary, but a voluntary agent; 
intending beforc-hand, and decreeing wfjb himself, that which 
did outwardb proceed iirora him. ’ Hooker, 

The lottery of my destiny 

Bars me the right of voluntary chusing. Shakspearc, 

2. Willing; acting with willinmess. 

Then virtue was no more, her gmd away. 

She fell to lust a voluntary prey. Pope, Odyss. 

3. Done by design; purposed. 

If a man be lopping a tree, and his ax-head fall from the 
helve, out of his hand, and kills another pasting by; here is 
indeed manslaughter, but no volmUary imirthcr. Perkins. 

4. Done without compulsion. , 

Voluntary forbearance denotes tlie forbearance of an action, 
consequent to an order of the mind. Lockc. 

The old duke is banished; the new duke, and three or four 
loving lords, have put themselves into roluntary exile with him. 

• Shalcspeare, As You Like It. 
They must have recourse to alistiiiencc, which is but vo¬ 
luntary fasting, and to exercise, which is but vo(untary labour. 

Seed, Serm. 

5. Acting of its own accord; spontaneous. 

The publick prayers of the pboplc of Qod in churches 
tbolbughly settled, did never use to be voluntary dictates, pro¬ 
ceeding from any man’s exteinporal wit. Hoiker. 

Thoughts which voluntary move 
llarmoiilotis munbers. MUlon, P. 1 ,. 

Vo'lontaby. n. s. [from the adjective.] 

1. A volunteer; one engages in any affair of his 
own accord. 

'All th’ unsettled humours of the land; % 

Rash, inconsid’rate, fiery voluntaries. Shakspearc. 

Ajax wa^ere the vUmUary, and you as under an impress. 

* Shakspeare. 

The bordering wars were made altogether by votuHiaries, 
upon their own head. ' Davies on Ireland. 

Aids came in partly upon missives, and partly uolu-ntaries 
from all parts. ^ Baewi. 

2. A piece of musick play’d at will, without any 
seittl^ rule. 

Whistling winds, like organs, play’d. 

Until their voluntaries made 
The waken’d earth in odours rise. 

To be her morning sacrifice. Vleaveland. 

By a voluntary before the fiist lesson, we are prepar’d for 
admission Of those divine truths, which we are shortly to re¬ 
ceive. ^eelator. 

Voiuhtee'b. n. s. Ivoluntaire, Fr.] A soldier who 
enters ipto the service of his own accord. 

Gongyeyel and ^e author of the Relapse, being the princi- 
psiti in the dispute, I satisfy them; as for the volunteers, they 
Will find themielTes affectM with the misfortune of their 
friends. Collier.- 

All Ann now was by the ears; 

And gods b«kt w for volunteers 
To wecc and troy. 


Shakspearc. 

Shakspeare, 



Prior, 
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To Voluhtee'k, tii «. To go fpr a soldier. A cant 
word. 

Leave off these wagers, for in conscience speaking. 

The citj needs not your new tricks for breaking; 

And if you gallants lose, to all appearing. 

You’ll want an equipage for volunteering. Dryden. 

VoLu'rruAHY. «. s. [volupiuairet Fr.* 

Lat.] A man given up to pleasure and luxury. 

Does not the votuptvary understand in all the liberties of a 
loose and a lewd conversation, that he runs the risk of body 
and soul? I/E*lrM§e. 

The parable was intended against the volupimrici; men 
*lto liv’d like heathens, dissolutely, without regurding any of 
the restraints of rvli^un. Alterlmry. 

VOLUTTUOITS. adj. {voluptltosus^ Latin; volttp^ 
tveux, French.] Given to exceas of pleasure; luxu- 
rious. 

lie them deceives; deceiv’d in his deceit; 

Made drunk with drugs of dear voluptuuut receipt. Spenser. 

If a new sect have not two properties, it will not spread. 
The one is the supplanting, or^ the op|>osing of authority esta- 
tdished; the other is the giving license to pleasures, and a 
po/ufduoiu life. Buem, 

Thou wilt bring me soon 
To tliat new world of Ijght and bliss, among 
The gods, who live at ease, where I shall reign 
At thy right hand votuftlnons, without end. ifilton, P, L, 
Then swoH’n with pride, into the snare I fell 
Of lair (alliicious looksvcncrcul trains, 

Soft’ned with pleasure, and voluptuous life. Milton, S. A. 

riiieculalive atheism subsists oiily^in our speculation; whereas 
iuttlly huinaii nature cannot be guilty of the rriine. Indeed u 
few sensual and vntuptuom persons may for n season eclipse 
this native light of the soul, but can never wholly smother and 
extinguish it. JieuUey, Serm. 

A’old'ituousi.y. adv. [from I'tduphtous,'} Luxuriously; 
with indulgence of excessive pleasure. 

Had 1 a doisen sons, I had rather eleven died nobly for their 
rotintry, than one fs/Zap/ttoiu'/y surfeit out of action. Shakspeare. 

This canimt be dune, if my will be so worldly or vo/ujifu- 
ouAp disposed, as never to suffer me to think of them; but 
Itcrpcniully to carry away, and apply iny mind to other things. 

. South, 

VoLU'PTUOUSNESS. M. n. [from voluptuous,'] I.uxuri- 
ousiu'ss; addictodness to excess of pleasure. 

There’s no bottom 

Tn my vuliipluottsness : your wives, your daughters. 

Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 

TTie cistern of my lust. Shakspeare, Maebcth. 

If he fill’d Jiis vacancy with his votupluousuess. 

Fun surfeits, mid the dryness of his Ihiucs 
C all on liioi for’t. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop, 

Here where still evening is, not noon nor night; 

Where no voluptunusness, yet all delight. Donne. 

These sons of Epicurus, for voluptuousness and irrcligion, 
must pass for the only wits of the ngc. South. 

You may be free, unless 

Your other lord forbids voluptuotuuess. Dryden. 

Voi.uTA'TioN.*f” ». s. [iw^alaf/o, Latin.] Wallowing; 
rolling. 

In the SCO, when the storm is over, there remains still an 
inward working and volatalion. 

Bp, Reynoldt on. the Passion*, ch. ai. 

Vo'lute. n. s. [voluiff, Fr.] A member of a column. 
That part of the capitals of the lonick, Coriu- 
thian, and Composite orders, which is aupposed to 
represent the bark of trees twisted and turned into 
spiral lines, or, according to others, the head¬ 
dresses of virgins in thdr tong hair.' According to 
Vitruvius, those that appirar above the stems in the 
Corinthian order, arc sixteen in every capita 4 four 
in the lonick, and eight in the Composite. These 
poltdes are more especially remarkable in the lonick J 
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capital, representing a pillow or cudiiun hud be¬ 
tween the abacus and echinus: whence that aiitient 
architect calls the valuta pulvinus. Harris. 

It is said there is an lunick pillar in the Santa Maria Trans* 
tevere, where tlie marks of the conifiass are still to be seen ou 
the vidttte ; and that Palladio learnt from tlieiice the working 
of that difficult problem. Addison. 

J'CyMlCA. n. s. [Latin.] An encysted tumour in 
the lungs. 

If the ujeer is not broke, it is coranionly called a vomica, 
attended with the same symptoms as an empycina; because 
^ the vimiea communicating with the vessels of the lungs, must 
iieccbsarily void some of the putrid matter, and taint the blood. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

\ 6 MICK NUT. w. s. The nucleus of a fruit of an East- 
liidiaii tree, the wood of which is the lignum colu- 
briiium, or siuikcvyooil of the shops. It is flat, com- 
pressetl, and round, of the breadth of a shilling, and 
about the thickness of a crown-piece. It is certain 

|ioison to quadru|>cds and birds; and taken inter¬ 
nally, in small doses, it disturbs the whole human 
frame, and brings t>n convulsions. 

HiU, Mat. Medico. 
To 7 ’. u. [vomo, Latin.] To cast np the 

contents of the stomach. 

The dog, when he is sick at the stomach, knows his cure, 
fulls to his grass, vomits, and is well. More. 

7 'o Vo'mit. v.a. \wmir, Fr.] 

1. To throw up from the stomach: often with u/i or 
out. 

As though some world unknown, 

By pamper’d nature’s store too [irodigally fed. 

And surfeiting therewith, her siircrease isimiiW. Drayton. 
I'he fish vomitett out Jonah upon the dry land. Jonah, ii. 
Vomiting is of use, when the foulness of the stomach re¬ 
quires it. IViseman, Surgery. 

Weak stomachs tHmd up the wine that they drink in too 
great quantities, in the form of vinegar. Arbuthnot. 

2 . To throw up with violence from any hollow. 
Vo'mit. h. s. [from the verb.] 

1. 'Flic matter Uirown up from the stomach. 

He shall cast up the wealth by him devour’d. 

Like vomit from bis yawning entrails pour’d. Saudys. 

2, An cinctick medit'iio; a ntcdiciiie that causes 
vomit. 

This vomit may be repeated ofien, if it be found successful. 

Biackmore. 

Whctlier a vomit may be safely given, must be judged by the 
cirriinistances; if there be any symptoms of an imflammation 
of the stomach, a oomt is extremely dangerous. Arbuthnot. 
Vomi'tion. n. s. [from vomo, Lat] 'I'he act or power 
of vomiting. 

liow many have saved their lives, by spewing up their de¬ 
bauch ? Whereas, if the stomach hod wanted tlie faculty of 
vomi/ion, they had inevitably died. Grew. Cosmo/. 

Vo'mitive. adj. [vomitijl Fr.] Enictick; causing 
vomits. 

From this vitrioious quality, mcrcurius dulcis, and vitriol 
vomitive, occasion black ejections. Brown, Vutg. Err. 

Vo'MiTonv. adj. [vornttoire, Fr. vomitorim, Lat.] Pro¬ 
curing vomits; enictick. 

Since rqguliis of stibium, or glass of antimony, will commu¬ 
nicate to water or wine a pur^ng or vmndory operation, yet 
the body itself, after iterated infusions, abato not virtue or 
weight Brown, Vutg. Err. 

Stoinc have vomited up such lioflies as these, namely, thick, 
short, Wuiit pins, which, by straining, they vomit up i^oin, or 
by taking vomitories privately. llarmy on Consumptions. 

VORA'CIOUS. 0(0. Ivos'ace, Fr. wrax, Lat.] 

I. Greedy to cat; ravenous; edacious. 

yyV 
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So voredout is thin humour grown, that it draws in .every 
thing to feed it. Gov. of the Tongue. 

a. Rapacious; greedy. 

VdEA'ciousLy.-t” adv. [from voracious.’] Grcalily; 
ravenously. 

He [Dr. Johnson] was voracioualtf fond of good eating. 

Boswell, Tour to the Uebr, p. X I. 

VoBA'clOUSNF.ss.'f*') «. s. [twflrf/e, Fr. voraciias, Lat. 

Vora'city. 5 ^'’®*** voracious.] Greediness; 

. ravine; ravenousness. 

He is as well contented with this, as those that wiUi t^ 
rarities of the earth pamper their voracities. Sand^. 

Creatures by their vorarUg pernicious, have commonly fewer 
young. Derham, Phytko, Thcd. 

Distinguishing himself by voraciousness of appetite. 

Tatlcr, No. *55. 

VoRA'GiNbos.* adj. [voraginosus, Lat] Full of gulfs. 

Scolt. 

VQlRTJiX. n. s. In the plural vortices. [Latin.] 
Any thing whirlctl round. 

If many cuntigiions vortices of molten pitch were each of 
them as large as those which sonic suppose to revolve about 
the sail luid fix’d stars; yet these, and all their parts would, 
by their tenacity and stiffness, conimunirate their motion to 
one another. Xewton, Opt. 

Nothing else could impel it, unless the etherial matter be 
giipposi-d to be curried omiiit the sun, like a vortex, or whirl¬ 
pool, as a vehicle to convey it and the rest of the planets. 

Bentley, Serm. 

The gath’ring number, as it moves along. 

Involves a vast involuntary throng; 

'Who gently drawn, and struggling less and less, 

Iloll ill licr vortex, and her power confess. Po})c. 

Vo'rticat.. adj. [from tiortex.] Having a whirling 
motion. 

If three equal round vessels lie filled, the one with cold | 
water, the other with oil, tlie third with molten piu-h, and 



being still less tenacious, will keep tt longest, but yet will lose 
it in a short lime. Newton, Opt, 

It is not a magnetical power, nor tbRefiect of a vortied 
motion ; those corotnou attempts towards the explication of 
gravity. Bentley, Serm. 

Vo'taress. n. s. [female of votary.] A woman de¬ 
void to any worship or state. 

■ The imperial votaress passed on. 

In mmden meditation, fancy free. Shakspeare. 

His mother was a votarcu of my order; 

And, in the spiced Indian air by night, 

Frtl often she hath gossip’d by my side. Shakspeare. 

No rosary this votaress needs. 

Her very syllables are beads. Cleavttaud. 

Thy votareu from my tender years I am; 

And love, like thee, the woods and sylvan game. Drydcn. 

What force have pious vows? the queen of love 
Hii sister sends, her votaress from above. P<pe. 

Vo'tabist. n. s. [</mjft«, Latin.] One devoted to 
any person or thing; one given up by a vow to any 
service or worship; votory. 

I wsh a more strict restraint 

Upon the sisterhood, the volarists of St. Clare. Shakspeare. 

Earth, yield me roots 1 What is here ? 

Gold! yellow, glittering, precious gold! ^ 

NOf gods, I am no idle votarist. Shakspeare. 

The gray-hooded Even, 
lake a tad entaristin palmer’s weed, 

Rose from the hindmost wheels of Phoebus' wain. 

Milton, Comas, 

Vo'taR'T^ n. s. One devoted, as by a vow, to any 

E articular service; worship, study, or state of 
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Wherefore waste I time to counsel thee ? 

Thou art a votary to fond desire. ^ak^peare. 

Thou, fiiint'god of sleep! ibrget that I 
Was ever known to be thy votary. 

No more my pillow shall thine altar be. 

Nor will 1 offer any more to thee. 

Myself a melting sacrifice. Crashaio. 

Twas theRoldncss of the votary, and not the prayer, that 
was in fault, whenever fervor was deficient at the publick 
office of the church. ^ Fell. 

By these means, men worship the idols which have been set 

fup in their minds; and, stamping the characters of dirinity upon 
absurdities and erron, become zealous votaries to bulls and 
monkies. Locke, 

How can hcav’nly wisdom prove 
An instrument to earthly love ? 

Know’st thou not yet, that men commence 

71 iy votaries for want of sense. Sfifi/l. 

The enemy of our happiness has his servante and votaries, 
among those who arc called by the name of the Son of God. 

Rogers, Serm. 

Vo'tary. adj. Consequent to a vow. 

Superstition is now so wail advancei? that men of the first 
blood are as firm as butchers by occupation; and votary re¬ 
solution is made equipollent to custom, even in matter of lilooil. 

Bacon. 

VOTE.”!* n.s. [votunii Lat.] 

1. SuflfVagc; voice given and numbered. 

He that joins instruction with delight. 

Profit with pleasure, carries all the sxites. Roscommon. 

How niaiiy have no other ground for their tenets, than the 
supposed honesty or learning of those of the same profession'? 
as if truth were to be establiriicd by the vote of the multitndc. 

Locke. 

I'hc final determination arises from the majority of opinions 
or votes ill the assembly, liccause they ought M be sway’d by 
the siqicrior weight of reason. ’Walls, 

2. United voice of persons in publick prayer. Sec tlio 
second sense j^f Suffrage. Not now in use. 

And here may lie taken in those intcrchaagetdile votes of 
priest and people, which arc interposed, " 0 I^rd,«risc, help 
us, and deliver us for thy Name’s sake I O God, we have 
heard with our ears,” &c. and therefore now, “ Arise, O 
Lord, help us, and deliver us for thine honour.” 

Bp, Prideaux, Each. p. 3x6. 

To Vote. v. a. 

If- 

1. To choose by suffrage; to determine by suffrage. 

You arc not only in the m'C and ear of your master; but 
you arc also a favourite, the favourite of the time, and so arc 
in his bosom also; the world hath also voted you, and doth 
BO esteem of yon. Bacon. 

2. To give by vote. 

The parliament voted them one hundred thousand pounds 
by way of rccompcnce for their sufferings. Swift. 

Vo'ter. «. s. [from vote.] One who has the right of 
giving his voice or suffrage. 

Elections growing chargeable, the voters, that is, the bulk 
of the common people, have been universally sedured into 
bribery, perjury, drunkenness, malice, and slander. Swift, 
He hates an action base; 

Can sometimes drop a voter’s claim. 

And ^ve up party to his fame. Smifl, 

Vo'tivb.’I” adj. [ooftvtu, Latin.] Given by vow; ob¬ 
served in consequence of a vow. 

Votive abstinence some eonstitutions may endure. 

’Feltham, Res. i. 8y. 

Snch in Iris' temple yw may find. 

On votive tablets to the life pourtray’d. Drydcn. 

Venus! take my votive glass; 

Sinee I am not what I was, 

What from this day 1 shall he, ' 

Venus 1 let me never see. Prior. 

To VOUCH.'f* V, a. Ivoucher^ Norxnan Frendi.] 

I. To call to witness; to obtest. 
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Some vouch great nainet, becoiue Aink Aey deserve; 
bat I, because I need such. 

South, Serm. Dei. to Li. Clarendon, 

The su 1 and day are witnesses for me; 

Let him who fights unseen rdate hw own. 

And voucA Ae rilent stars and conscious moon. Dryien. 

1. To attest; to warrant; to declare; to maintain by 
rcfXiated affirmations. 

You do not give the cheer; the feast is sold 
That is not often vouched, while’tis making 
’11s ^ven with welcome. ■Shahtpeare, Mcuheth. 

The consistency of the discourse, and the pertinent^ of it 
to the design he is upon, vouchei it woithy of our great apostle. 

lioche. 

They made him ashamed to vouch Ae truth of Ac relation, 
and afterwards to credit it. Allerbvry, 


To Vouch, v. n. To bear witness; to appear ns a 
witness; to give testimony. 

lie declares he will not believe her, until the elector of 
Hanover shall vouch fur the truth of what Ae haA so sulcnuily 
affirmed. . Sioift, 

Vouch, n. s. [from tlie verb.] Warrant; attest¬ 
ation. 

What praise eoiildst thou bestow on a deserving woman in¬ 
deed ? one that, in Ae uuthoritr of her merit, did justly put 
ou Ac vouch of very malice .itself? Stutkspeare, OthiUo, 

Vo'ucHEU. n.s. [from vouch.l 

1. One who gives witness to any thing. 

All Ae great writers of that age stand up tagethcr as vouchert 
for one another’s reputation. Speclator. 

I hove added nothing to Ae malice or absurdity of them, 
which it Indioves me to decJarc, since*thc vouchers themselves 
will be HO soon lost. Pope, 

2 . TcstiiiHMiy. 

Better to starve. 

Than crave the hire which first we do deserve: 

Why in Ais wolvisli gown should I stand here, 

To [*eg of iiob and Dick, that do appear,' 

Their ^eedlcss voucher? Shakspearc, Coriol. 

The stamp is a mark, and a public voucher, that a piece of 
such denomination is of such a weight, and of such a fineness, 
i. e. has so much silve." <ii it. Locke, 

To VOUCHSA'FE. v. a, and su/r.] 

1. To permit any thing to be done witliout danger. 

2 . To conde.scend to grant. 

• He grew runtent to mark their speeches, and man’c) at such 
wit in shepherds, after to like 'heir company, and lastly to 
rouehsafe conference. Sidnep, 

Shall I noacAsa/c your worship a word or two ?- 

—Two thousand, mr woman, and I’ll 

t'ouehsafe Acc hearing. Shakspearc. 

But if the sense of touch seem such delight 
Beyond ail other, think Ac same vouchsaf’d ' 

To cattle and each beast. MUlm, P. L. 

It is not said by Ae apostle, Aat God vnuchsafal to Ae 
heathens the means of salvation; and yet I will not affirm 
that God will save none of those, to whom the sound of the 
gospel never reaAed. South, Semi. 

7 b Vouchsafe. ».«. To deign; to condescend; to 
yield. 

Do 1 not see Zcimane, who does not think a Aought which 
is not first weigh’d by wiAom and virtue ? doA not she votteh- 
safe to love me with like ardour ? Sidney. 

Vouchsafe, divine perfection of a woman, 

Of these supposed crimes to ^ve me leave 

By cireuinstance but to acquit myseif. Shakspeare, Rich. HI. 

Vouchsafe, illustrious Ormond, to behold 
What pow’r Ae clmnns of beauty had of old. Diydi it, 

Vouchsa'fement. «. s. [from mmehsafe.'} Grant; 
condescension. 

The infinite superiority of God’s nature, places a vast dispa¬ 
rity betwixt bis neatest communicated voudisafements, and bis 
boundieu, and Aerefore to Ids creatures incommunicable per- 

' fecUoDs. Bui/lc. 


VOW. n. a. Ipceu, Fr. votum, Lat] 

1. Any promise made to a divine power; an act 
of devotion, by which some part of life, or some 
part of possessions is consecrated to a particular 
purpose. 

The gods are deaf to hot or peevish vows ; 

They are polluted offerings. * Shakspeare. 

Where honour or where conscience does not Innd, 

No other law shall shackle me. 

Slave to myself I will not be. 

Nor shall my future actions be confin’d 

« By my own present mind. 

Who by resolves or vows engag’d does stand 
For days Aat yet belong to fate, 

Dues, like an untbrift, mortgage bis estate 
Before it comes into his band. 

The Ixmdniun of Ac cloister so. 

All that he does receive dues always owe, * 

And still as time comes in it goes away. 

Not to enjoy, but dclits to pay. 

Unhappy slave, and pupil to a Ml, 

Whicli his hours’ work, as well as hours, docs tell. 

Unhappy till Ac last, the kind releasing knell. Cowley. 

If you take that vow and that wish to be all ohe, you arc 
mistaken; a wish is a far lower degree than a row. IJanmond, 
She vows for his return with vain devotion pays. Drydcn. 

2. A solemn promise, commonly used for a promise of 
love or matrimony. 

Uy all the vows Aat ever men have broke. 

In number more than ever woman spoke. Shakspeare. 

Those who wear the woodbine on their brow. 

Were knights of love, who never broke their vow; 

Firm to tlicir plighted faith. Drydcn. 

To Vow. V. a. {vouef, Fr. noneo, Lat.] 

1. To consecrate by a solemn dedication; to give to a 
divine power. 

David often voweth unto God Ae sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving in the cungregaAm. Hooker. 

Vow and pay unto the Lord. Ps. Ixxvi. 

When we have not only vowed, but delivered them over into 
the possession of Almighty God, for Ae maintenance of his 
publiek worship, and the ministers thcreoii they are not now 
arbitrable, nor to be revoked. Spelman. 

Whoever sees, these irreligious men, > 

With burden of a sickness, weak and iaint. 

But hears them talking of religion then. 

And rowing of their soul to cv’ry saint. Davies, 

This plant J.atiiius, when liis town he wall’d, 

Then found, and from the tree Laiircntum call’d: 

And last, in honour of his new abode. 

He vow’d the laurel to the laurel’s god. Dryden. 

2. To devote: a ceremonial pliruse. 

To Master Harvey, upon some special consideration, 1 have 
vowed Ais my labour. Sfknser, 

To Vow. V. n. To make vows or solemn promises. 
Dost see how unregarded now 
That piece of bcaiitv passes? 

There was a time, when I did vow 
To that alone ; but mark the fate of faces. Suckling, 

Vo'wED.'l' part. pass, [from the verb.] Consecrated 
by solemn declaration. 

Me in my vow’d 

Picture Ae snered wall declares t’ have hung 
My dank and dropping weeds 
To Ac stem god of st!a. Milton, Tr. of Horace. 

VO'^^EL «. s. \vopcUe, Fr. vocalis, Lat] A letter 
which can be uttered by itself 
I distinguish letters into vowels and consonants, yet not 
wholly upon their reason, Aat a vowel may he sounded alou^ 
a consonaut not wiAout a vowelt which will not he found all 
tnie; for.iiiany of Ae consonaiits may be soundixl alone, and 
some joined together wiAout a vowel, as hi, st, and as we pro¬ 
nounce Ae latter syllabic of pcojde; riffle. ^ Holder. 
Virgil makes Ac two rou'elstacya wiAout an elision. Broome. 
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VoVehed.* adj. Furnislieil with vowels. 

But Italy, reviving from the trance 
Of Vandal, Goth, and monkinh ignorance. 

With nauiies, cadence, and well voweWil wards. 

And all the graces a good ear alTords, 

Made rhyme an art. Drgden to Ld. Rotcommon. 

Vo'wEn.# n.^s. One who makes a vow. 

1 think it iieedfiil that the vower should be well convinced of 
the greatness of his sin, in making such a [rash] vow. 

Sunderton, Ctuci of Conic, p. ilj. 

Vowfe'lt-ow. n. s. [note and Jellvie.'] One bound by 
the same vow. 

Who are the votaries, 

That are vonfellows with this virtuous king? Shuktpeare, 
VOTAGE.'f" «. s. [ixyage, Fr. from viam agere, j 
Lat. The old Engl, word is viage, Hulocl’s j 
Diet.] * 

1. A travel by sea or land, formerly; now applied 
only to that by sen. 

Guyon forward gan his voyage make. 

With nis black palmer, that him guided still. ^ Spenser. 

He wgpt fortn and all his power to go Imfore king Nabuchod- 
onosor in tiic voyage, and to cover all the face of Uic earth. 

Judith, ii. 19. 

Our ships went sundry voyages, as well to the pillars of Her* 
rules, as to other parts in the AUantick and Mediterranean 
seas. Bacon. 

This great man acted like an able pilot in a long voyage; 
contented to ut in the cabin when the winds were allay’il, fmt 
ready to resume tlie helm when the storm arose. _ Prior. 

2. Course; attempt; undertaking. A low phrase. 

If he should intend his voyage towards my wile, 1 wou’d 
turn her loose to him; ami' what he gets more of tier than 
shan> words, let it lie on niy head. Shakspeure. 

If you make yuitr voyage upon her, and prevail, I am no 
further your enemy. Shakspeare, Cymbelinr. 

3. The practice of’ travelling. 

All nations have interknowlcdge of one another, by voyage 
into foreign parts, or strangers that come to them. Bacon. 

To Vo'yAGE.*}' p.,«. [wjyagcr, Fr. from the noun.] 
To travel; now appropriated to travelling by sea. 

My life hath not been unvspensive in learning and voyaging 
about. . .1 Mdtott, Ap^.far Smectymn. 

For voyaging to learn the direful art. 

To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart; 

lias refusM t’ impart the baneful trust. Pope, Odyss. 

7 b Vo'vAGE. V. a. To travel i to,pass, over. 

I with pain 

Voyag'd the unreal, vast, unbounded deep 

Of horrible confusion. fUton, P. hi, 

Vo'x^GER. n. s. [vojfageur, Fr. from txn/age .'2 One 
who tcavcls by sea. 

Oitdun not in thy constant travelling 
T» do as other voyagers, and make 
Some turns into less creeks, and wisely take 
Fresh water at the Heliconian spring. Donne, 

How comfortable this is, voyagers can best telL Chryne, 
Deny your vessels, ye deny in vain; 

A [wivate voyager 1 pass the main. Piyie, Odyss, 

UP. adv. [ups Saxon; op, Dutch and Danish.] 

1. Aloft; on high; not down. 

From those two brethren, admire die woiidcrliil changes of 
worldly tiungs, now 1^, now down, as if the life of man were 
not of much more certiunty than a stage play. JCnoUes, 

Thither his course he bends'; bnt up or down. 

By center, or cccentrick, hard t^ tell. 

Or longitude. ‘ Mdl<m,P.L. 

2. Out of bed; in. the state of being .ristm frpm rest. 

Helen was not up P was she? Shakspeare, 

His chamber being commonly stived with suiter^ wben he 
was up, he cave hk arms, and breast to his servants to 
drass mm, ms eyes to nis letters, and ears to petitioners. 

WoUoH. 


3. In the state of being risen from a seat. 

Upon his first rinng,BgenerBlwhispernia among the countiy 

people, that Sir R<^er was up, Addison. 

4. From a state of decumbiture or concealment. 

5. In a state of being built. 

Up witli my tent; here will I lie to-nuht; 

But where to-morrow ?—well, all’s one for that. Shakspeare. 

6 . Above the horizon. 


As soon as the sun is set upon the city.. Podges, ix. 
Now morn with rosy light had streak’d the sky. 

Up rose the sun, and up rose Emily; 

Address’d her early steps to Cynthia’s fane. Dryden. 

7. To a state of proficiency. 

Till we have wrought ourselves up into tliis degree of Chris¬ 
tian indiflerence, we are in bondage. Alterbury. 

8. In a state of exaltation. 

Tliosc that were up themselves, kept others low; 

Those that were low thcrasclvcs held others hard, 

Nc sufliered tlicm to rise, or neater grow. Spenser. 

Henry the Fifth is crown’d; up vanity I 
Down royal state! all you sage counsellors hence. Shakspeare. 

9. In a state of climbing- 

Straight the rumor new 
Up to the city; which heard, up they drew 
By duies first breake. Chajmian 

10. In u state of insurrection. 


The gentle archbishop of York is up 
Witli well appointed powers. Shakspeare, Hen. TV 

Rebels there arc up. 

And put the Emilishnien unto the sword. Shakspeari. 

Thou hast fir’d me; my soul’s up in arms, * 

And mans each part about me. Drydeu. 

11. In a state of bfling increased or rni.sctl. . 

Grief and passion arc like fltmds raised in little brooks by a 
sudden rain; they are quickly up, and if the concernment In* 
pour’d unexpectedly in u|)on ns, it overflows ns. Drydrn. 

12. From a remoter place, coming to any person or 
place. 

As a boor was whetting hit teeth, up comes a fox to him. 

IPEstrange. 

13. Into order: os, he drew, up bis regiment. 

14. From younger to elder years. 

I am re^y to die from my youth iipt l*s. ixxxviii. 

15. Vvanddomi, Disperscdly; here and there. 

Abundaacc of them arc seen scattered up and down like so 
many little islands when the tide is low. Addison. 

x 6 . VvatiddetwH. Backward and forward. ’ 

' Our desire is, in this present controversy, not to lie carried 
up md down with the waves of uncertiun aigumcnts, but rather 
positively to lead on the minds of the simpler sort by plain and 
easy degrees, till the very' nature of the thing itself do make 
manifest what is truUi. Hooker. 

The skipping, king'he rambled up and down. 

With shallow jesters. ^akspegre. 

Up and down he treypt^es his ground; ' ' 

Now wards a felling blow, now strikes again: 

Then nimbly shitts a thrust, then lends a wound; 

Now back hi^ves, then rushes oh amain. Daniel 

I110U and d(!ad> 

Shall dwell at case, and up and down unseen 

Wing rilently the buxom air. Miltou, P. L. 

On this wmdy sea of land, the fiend 
Walk’d up and down alone, bent on his prey. MUton, P. L. 

What a miserable life dost thou lead, says a dog to a lion, to 
run starving up and doom ttius in woods. IT Estrange, 

She moves 1 life wanders up and down 
Through all her face, and li^ts every charm. Addism. 

17. Up to. To an equal height with. 

‘ Tantalus was puhisl^ with tfic rue of an eternal thirst,' 
and set up to the dun l^.waljer, that.med from his lips when* 
ever be attempted to drink it. Addison. 

18. Up to. Adequately to. 

The wisest men in all ages have lived up ta the reli^n of 
their countiy, wbm thqrsmr nothiiigin it opposite to nuralky. 

AsEAon. 
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Thqr are determined to live f<p lo the holy rule, by which 
ihev have obliircd thcmBelve* to walk. AU^ury. 

Wc mart not only mortily all thc»e pawions that wlicit us, 
Imt we must learn to do well, and act up to the positive pre¬ 
cepts of our duty. Rogert, &!rm, 

ip. Up wit/i. A phrase that signifies the act of rais¬ 
ing any thing to give a blow. 

^c. quick and proud, and who did Pas despise. 

Up vMh her fist, and took him on the face; 

Another time, quoth she, become more wise; ^ 

Thus Pas did kiss her band with little grace. Stiney. 

20. It is addetl to verbs, implying some accumulation, 
or increase. 

If we could number up those prodigious swarms tliat settled 
in every jmrt of the Campania of old Koine, they would amount 
to more than can be found in any six parts of Europe of the 
same extent. Adduon oh Italy. 

Up. interjet. 

I,. A word exhorting to rise from be<l. 

Up, up ! cries gluttony, ’tis break of day; 

Go drive the deer, and drag the finny prey. _ Pope. 

2 . A word of exhortation, exciting or rousing to 
action. * 

Vp then, Melpomene, the mournful mute of nine; 

Sudi cause of mourning never badst afore. 

Up, grisly ghosts; and up iny nicfiil rime; 

Mutter of mirth now shalt thou have no more. Spcuicr. 

But up, and enter now into full bliss. _ MlUon, P, L. 

Up, up, for hoiuHtr’s sake; twelve legions wait you, 

And long to call you chief. liryden. 

Up. prepT From a lower to a higher part; not 
down. 

In going rf;i a hill, the knees will be most weary; in going 
down, the thighs: fbr that in lifting the feet, when a man 
gocth up the hill, the weight of the body licarcth most upon 
the knees, and in going down, upon the tnighs. Bacon. 

To UpBf/AR. r. a. pretcr. upbore; part. pass, upkjrn. 
\up and hear.'] 

1. 'i'o sfistain aloft; to support in elevation. 

Upborn with indefatigable wings. Aldlon, P. L. 

Raiig’d in a line tlic •-endy racers stand, 

.Start from the goal, and vanish o’er the strand: 

Swift us on wings of wind, upborn they fly. 

And drifts of rising dust involve the sky. Pope. 

2 . To raise aloft. 

This with pray’r, , 

Or one short sigh of human brealli, uj^rn, 

Ev’n to tlie scat of God. Milton, P. L. 

A monstrous wave upbore 

Tlie chief, and dash'd him on the craggy siiorc. Pope. 

3. To support from falling. 

Vital powers gan wax both weak and wan,. 

For want of food and sleep; which two upbear, 

Like weighty pillars, this frail lifi;^ of man. • Spenser. 

To Upbi'nd.* V. a, [tip and bind.] To bind up. 

O Peace, thy injuPd robi» upbind ! CaUins, Ode^ to Peace, 

To Upblo'w.* V, a. [up and blow.] To blow up; to 
make tumid. 

His belly was upbhtme whit luxuty.*' Spenser, P. Q_ 

jfo UPBRATD. v..a,. [upjebpoeban,. upjebpeban, 
Saxon.^ 

I. To charge contemptuously with any thing dis¬ 
graceful. It. has eommonly .sopetimes ^ be¬ 

fore the thing imputed; sometimes it has only an 

* accusative.of-^ thir^-as in Miltons and sometimes 
the person without the tb^,' or the thing without 
the jierson. * 

The fathers, when they were ufbrmded- with that defect, 
comfinted themselves wka the meditation of God’s most an- 
cious nature, who did. not tberribre the less accept of their 
hearty aflfcction. Booker, 
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It seem’d in me 

But as an honour snatch’d with boist*raus hand. 

And I had many living to upbrmd 
Mo gain of it by their assistances. 

Which daily grew to quarrel. Skakspeare, lien. IV. 

If you rehise your aid, yet do not 
Upbraid us with our distress. Skakspeare, Coriol. 

Vain man ! how long wilt thou thy Gad u/d^raidf 
And, like the roaring of n furious wind. 

Thus vent the vile distemper of tliy mind ? Saudi,’>. 

How cunningly the sorceress displays 
Her own transgressions, to upbraid me mine. Mdtmi, S. A. 

’Tis a general complaint against you, and 1 must upbraid 
you mlk it, that because you need not write, you will not. 

Bryden. 

Yon may the world more, defects upbraid. 

That other works by nature arc iininudc; 

That she did never at her own expenee 
A palace rear. ^ Blntkmorc. 

2. 'I'd abject as matter of reproach: with to belbro 
the per.son. 

TIiosc that have been bred together, arc more apt to envy 
their equals when raised ; for it doth upbraid unto them their 
own fortunes, and pointrth at them. Barov. 

Any of these, without regarding the pains of ditirchnicii, 
grudge or upbraid in them those small remains of antient pict}, 
which the rupneity of some ages has scarce left. Sprat. 

May they not justly lo our climes upbraid, 

.Shortiicss of night, and penury of shade. Prior. 

3. To urge with reproach. 

I have too long liorii 

Your bliintL(ip/^rah/ir<gr, and your hitter scoffs. Skakspeare. 

lie that Knowingly commits an ill, has the upbraidiugs of his 
own conscience. Dec, of Chr, Piety. 

4. To reproach on account of a benefit received from 
the reproaclicr. 

Every hour * 

lie flashes into one gross crime or other; 

Ills knights grow riotous, and be himself upbraids us 
On every trifle. Skakspeare, K. I..rai. 

If any tack wisdom, let him ask of God that giveth liberally, 
and uphraidith nut. .James, i. y. 

Be ashamed of upbraiding speeches before friends: and after 
thou hast given upbraid not. Pectus, xli. st. 

5. To bring reproach upon ; to shew faults b^' being 
in a state of comparison. 

Ah, my son, how evil fils it me to have such a son, and bow 
much doth thy kindness wbraid my wickedness! Sidney. 

The counsel which I cannot take. 

Instead of healing, but upbraids my weakness. Addison. 

6 . To treat with contempt. Not in use. 

There also was that mighty monarch laid. 

Low under all, yet above all in pride; 

That name of native sire did foul upbraid, • 

And would, us Ammon’s son, be magnify’d. Spenser. 

IJpBRA'iDF.H.'f* n. s. tfrom upbraid.] One tliat re¬ 
proaches. 

The latter hath no uphraiders. B, Jbuson, Discoveries, 

Ui'BRa'iuing.* «. s. [from upbraid.] Ileproacb. 

Thou say’st his meat was sauc’d with thy upbraidiugs. 

Skakspeare, Com. of Err 

Upbra'idingly. adv. By way of reproach. 

The time was when men would learo and study good tbingii, 
not envy those that had Them. Then men were had in price 
for learning; now letters only make men vilg. He is upbraid- 
ingty called a poet, as if it were a contempdbte nickname. 

B, Jonson, 

To UraiiA'y. v. a. [A word formed from ujdn-aid by 
Spenser, for the sake of r rhyming tcrininatioB.Jl 
To shame. 

Vile knight, 

That knights and kiughthood dost with shame upkray. 

And shew’st th’ ensample of thy childish might. 

With »Hy, weak, old women thus to i^hu denser. 
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Upbbo'wght. part. pass, of uph ing. Educated; uur- 
tured. 

Divinely wrought, 

And of the brood of angclii, beav'niy bom, 

And with the crew of blessed saints ujihmnght, 

Each of which did her with her gifts adorn. Spetuer. 

U'i»cA.ST. [Participle from 'Ih cast up. The verb 
To upcast is not in use.] Thrown upwards. 

Meosts with upccut eyes forsake their shade, 

And gaze, os if f were to be obey’d. Drt/den. 

Old Satnm, here with upccut eyes, 

Beheld his abdicated skies. Addison. 

U'pcAST. n. s. A term of bowling; a throw; a cast. 
Was there ever roan had sutii Inck? when 1 kiss’d the jack, 
upon an upccut to be hit away! Shaktpeare, Cymheline. 

To UpdraV.* V. a. \up and draw.'] To draw up. 
From her side the fatal key, 

Bnd-instmmunt of nil our woe, she took. 

And, tow’rds the gate rolling her bestial train. 

Forthwith the huge portcullis high updrew. Milton, IK L. 
Which, through veins 

Of porous earth with kindly thirst updraum. 

Rose a fresh fountain. Milton, P. L. 

To Upga'theu. V . a. [up and gaifier.] To contract. 
Himself be close ippgalher’d more and more 
Into bis den, that his deceitful train. 

By bis there being might not be bewroid, 

Ne any noise, ne any question made. Sjicnser. 

To Upobo'w.# V. n. [up and grow.] To grow up. 

Over head up-grew A 

Insuperable bighth of loftiest shade. Milton, P. L. 

This roan horn, and now up-grown, 

To shew him worthy of his Wrth divine 
And high prediction, henceforth I expose 
To Satan. * MiUon, P. It. 

Upha'nd. adj. [up and hand-] LiUtNl by the hand. 
The uphand sledge is used by underworkinen, when the work 
is not of the largest, yet requires help to batter. They use it 
with both their hands before them, and seldom lift their bam* 
mcr higher than their bead. Momn, Meek. Ex. 

To Uphe'avr.# V. a. [up and heaxx.] To heave up; 
to lift up. 

SoiVtow in far more woeful wise 
Took on with plaint, upheaving to the skies 
Her wretched hands. Saekvitte, Induct. Mir. for Mag, 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emer^t, and thmr broad bare tneks upheave 
Into me clouds. Milton, P. L. 

Scarce from his mold 

Behemoth (bluest born of earth) upheav'd 

IBs VBStness. Milton, P. L. 

Uphe'ld. pret. and part. pass, ofuphedd. Maintained; 
sustained. 

He who reigns 

Monarch in heaven, till then, as one scenre. 

Sat on bis throne, upheld by old repute. Milton, P. L. 

Uphi'u- [igj and hilL] Difficult; like the labour * 
of climbing a hill. 

What an uphill labour must it be to alearner, who has those 
first rudiments to master at twenty years of ap, which others 
arc taught at ten. Eichnrdson, Clarissa. 

Yet, as immortal, in our uphill chacc 
We press coy fortune with unslacken’d pace. Young. 

To Upboa'ru. V. a. and hoard.] To treasure; to 
store; to accumulate in private places. 

Hsspi of huge words uphoaided hideously 
With horrid sound, thoUj^ having little sense, 

They thii& to be chief praise of poetry; 

And thereby wshtina due mtelligence. 

Have mindd&B Sue of goodly poesie, 

And made s monster of tharnuitanq. Spenser. 

U Uiou but,i^ioanltd in thy life 
Extorted tretuate, in the womb of earth, 
ispeak rif it. Shakspeare. 
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^ pfcter. upheld s ond part. uass. 

«meld, and ttphalden. [ap and hold.] 

1. To lift on high. 

The mournful train with groans and hands upheld. 

Besought his pity. 

2. To support; to sustain; to keep from falling. 

While life avoids this arm. 

This arm upholds the house of loincaster. Shakspeare. 

S'"®?? found no means to condnue and uphold 
ins Ill-purchased greatness, but by rejecting the English law. 
and assuming, m lieu thereof, the barbaroSs customs of the 

"o' , 1 • Eatnes on Iretand. 

Poetry and painting were upheld by the strength of imagin- 

11- Erpden,Eufreswp. 

3. lo keep from declension. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate some coro- 
mcndatiou, where causes are fair pleaded; for that usdudds, in 
the client the reputation of his council, and beats down in him 
the yoiiceit of his cause. Sacon. 

Never was a time, when the interpolation of the magistrate 
was inorc necessary, to secure the honour of rely on, and up¬ 
hold the aiitliority of those great principles. By which his own 
authonty is best tqdteld. * Alterburp. 

4. To support ill any state of life. 

Many younger brothers have neither lands nor means to up¬ 
hold themselves. Ralegh. 

5. To continue; to keep from defeat. 

although peredventure not willing to be yoked with 
elderships, yet were eoiitented to vp/ukld opposition agaiost 
bishops, not without greater hurt to the course olUheir whole 
proceedings. Hooker. 

6 . To keep from being lost. 

Faulcoiibridgc, 

In spite of spite, alone upholds the day. Shakspeare. 

7. To continue without fiiiiing. 

A deaf person, ly oliserving the motions of another man’s 
mouth, knows wiiat he says, and upholds a current commimi- 
eatiun of discourse with him. Holder. 

8. To continue in lieing. 

As Nebuchodnosor liveth, who hath sent thee for the up- 
holdiug of every living thing. Jnddh, xi. 7 . 

A due proportion is held betwixt the parts, as well in the 
natural body of man, as thebod^ politick of the state, for the 
vphddhig ofthc whole. Hakemll. 

Upho'ldeh. n. s. [from uphold.] 

1. A supporter. ^ 

Suppose then Atlas ne’er so wise: 

Yet when the wmght of kingdoms lies 
Too long upon his single shoulders. 

Sink down he must, or find upholders. Su^. 

2 . A sustainer in being. 

The knowledge thereof is so many manuductions to the 
knowledge and'admiration of the infinite wisdom of the Crea¬ 
tor and up^jdder of them. Hale, 

3. An undertaker; one >110 provides for funerals. 

The company of upholders have a right upon the bodies of 
thesulgects. Arhuthnot. 

Where tine brass kaocker wrapt in flannel band. 

Forbids the thunder of the footman’s hand; 

The upholder, rueful harbin^ of death, 

Writs with impatience for the' dying breath. 

Upuo'irtereb. n. s. [a corruption of upholder.] One 
who furnishes houses; one who fits up apartments 
with beds and furniture. 

If a comer of the honing wants a single nail, send for the 

' uphekterer, Smft. 

Mere wax as yet, you iariiion him with ease, > 

Your barber, cook, upholsterer. Pope. 

Upho'estery.#* n. ». The articles made or sold by 
upholsteren. 

UTJLAND.’f' «. $, [uplanb^ Sax.j Higher grouftd. 

Men at firrt, dhet the flood, liv’d in the upUmds and sides 
of tile mountria^ and by degrees, sunk into the plriiu. Burtsei, 
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U'pi-AND. adj. _ 

1. Higher in situation. 

Those in Cornwall do no more by nature, than others else¬ 
where b/ choice, conceive themselves an estran^ society 
from the upland dwellers, and carry an emulation agidnst 
them. Carew, Surv, of Camwa/l. 

Sometimes with secure delight. 

The upland hamlets will invite. Millon, L'A/l. 

2. liuiie; suvage. 'Hiis is the meaning in Chapman; 
probably because the uplnnders, having less com¬ 
merce, were less civilized. 

And long’d to see this heap of fortitude. 

That so ill^rate was, and upland rude. 

That lawes divine nor humane he had team’d. Chapman. 

Ui’i.a'n'dish.'I* adj. [uplanbij-c, Sax.] 

1. Higher in situation ; mountainous. 

He caused liftcen miles’ space df uplandish ground, where the 
sea had no passage, to be cut and digged up. 

Rolntuon, I'r.oJ Mart'* Utopia, B. a. di. l. 

2. Inhabiting mountains; rustical; rude. 

I.ioii-Tike, uplandith, and mere wild. 

Slave to his pride; and all his nerves being naturallv compil’d 
Of eminent strength; stalks out and preys upon a silly sheep. 

Chapman, 11 . 

Some are more domestical and tame; and others again, arc 
altogether wild, tiplaudiih, and ugrestiaL 

Swan, Siiec. Mundi, ch. 8. $ a. 
To Ui'I.a’y. V. a. [tip and lay."] To hoard; to lay up. 
We arc but fanners of ourselves; yet may. 

If we can stock ourselves nnd thrive, uplap 
Much, mimh gootl treasure for the great rent-day. Donne. 
To Urj,E'AD.* v.a. [m/i and lead."] To lead upward. 
Upled by thee 

Into the heaven of heavens 1 have presum’d. 

An earthly guest. MilUm, P. L. 

To Uri.i'rr. v ,«. [up and lift.'] To raise aloft. 

Mechnnick slaves, , 

With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers, shall 

Vfdift us to the view. Shaknpearr, Ant. and Clcop. 

The banish’d Bolinghrokc repeals himself, 

And. with upli/ttd arms is safe arriv’d 

At Uavenspurg. Shaktpearc, Rich. 11 . 

Together Imth, with i ext to almighty amt 
Vftliflvd imminent, one stroke they aim’d. Milton, P. L. 

Satan talking to his nearest mate, 

With head uplift nliove the wave, and eyes 

That sparkling blast’d. M'Jton, P. L. 

When by just vengeance guilty mortals perish, 

The gods behold their punisliiiicuc with pleasure, 

And lay th’ nidified thunderbolt aside. Adduim, Cato. 

Songs, sonnets, epigrams, the wind" ujM, 

And whisk them back to Brans, Young, and Swift. Pope, 
To Uplo'ck.# V. a. [up and /oc?.] To lock up. 

So am 1 as the rich, whose blessed key 
C'an bring him to his sweet uplocked treasure; 

Shaktpfare, Sonn.fi. 

Ij^PMosT. adj. [an irrt^lar superlative formed from 
up.'} Highest; topmost. 

Away 1 yc sktiin. 

That still rise upmost when the nation boils; 

That have but just enough of sense to know 
The master’s voice, when rated to dquut. Drydcn, 

Vpo's.-jf prep, [up and on. The Sax. upa, upon, signi¬ 
fies abme, and M. Goth, ufar^ higher: it is very 
probable, as Mr. Tooke supposes, that we arc to 
trace this preposition to an old noun simifying 
iigi: especially as ufar has the form of tne com¬ 
parative. Dr. Jamieson, in V. Apon.] 

1. Not under; noting being on the top. 

As I did stand my watch upon the hill, , 

I look’d toward Biniam, auef anon methouglit 

The wood began to move. Shak^eare, MmAeth, 

2. N<H within; being on the outaude. 

Blood that is t^n the altar. £sr.xxix. ai. 

j.. Thrown over the body, as dothes. 


f have seen bar rise from her bed, throw her night-gown 
uponXiet, Shaktpeare, Macbeth. 

4; By w'ay of imprecation or infliction. 

Hard-hearted Clifford, take me from the world; 

My soul to heaven, my blood upon your heads. Shaktpearc. 

No man, who had a mind to do wrong, would be aw’d from 
doing it, by a law that is always to be a sword in a .scabbard, 
and must never be pleaded against him, or executed upon him. 

XrlUewell. 

5. It expresses obtestation, or protestation. 

How ? that I should murder her ? 

Upon the love and truth, and vows, wdiich I 
Have made to thy command ! — I, her! — her blood ! 

Shaktpearc. 

6 . It is used to express any hardship or mischief. 

If we would neither impose upon ourselves, nor others, we 
must lay aside that fallacious method of censuring by the lump. 

llumel. 

That is not a fault inseparable from suits, but is the sin 
of the managers; it lies not naturally upon the thing, but only 
upon the contingent circumstances and manner of doing. 

Kettlcwell. 

7. In consequence of. Now little in use. 

loit me not find you before me again upon any complaint 
whatsoever. Shaktpeare, Meat.for Meat. 

Then the princes of Ciennany had but a dull fear of the 
greatness of Spain, npuii a geucral nppreiieiision of the aiiitii- 
tioiis designs of that nation. Bacon, 

[ wish it may not be concluded, lest, upon second collations, 
there sliould be cause to alter. Bacon. 

I'htmc forces took bold of divers; in some upon discontent, 
in some upon ambition, in some upon levity ami desire of 
change, and in some few upon conscience and belief, but in 
most npoH simplicity; and in divers out of dependance upon 
some of the better sort, who did in secret favour these bruits. 

Bacon. 

lie made a great difference between people that did rebel 
upon wantonnesii, and them that did rebel upon svant. Bacon, 

Upon pity they were taken away, upon, ignorance they are 
again demanded. Hayward. 

Promises can be of no force, unless they be bclievetl to be 
conditional, and unless that duty proposed to be inforced by 
them, be acknowledged to lie part ef that condition, upon 
performance of which those promises do, and upon the uc- 
glcct of which those promises shall not bcldlig to any. 

Hammond, 

The king had no kindness for him upon an old account, as 
remembering the part he Lad acted against the carl of Stcaffbrd. 

* Chavndon. 

Tliough sin offers itself in never so pleasing and alluring a 
dress at first, yet the remorse and inward regrets of the soul, 
upon the commission of it, infinitely overbalance those faint 
and transient gratifications. South, Serw. 

The common eorruption of human nature, upon the bare 
stock of its original depravation, does uut usually proceed so 
fiir. South, Serm. 

When we make judgements upon general presumptions, they 
arc made rather from the temper of our own spirit, then from 
reason. Burnet. 

'Tis not the thing that is done, but tlie intention in doing it, 
that makes good or evil. There is a great difference betwixt 
what we do upon force,•nnd what upon inclination. I'Ettrange. 

The determination of the will upon cnqiiiiy, is following the 
direction of that guide. Locke. 

There broke out an irreparable quarrel between their pr.~ 
rents; tlic one valuing liimscif too much upon his birth, and 
tlie other upon his possessions. Spcrlatfr. 

The design was discovered by a person, os much noted *i r 
his skill in gaming, ns in politics, upon the base, mercenait 
end of getting money by wagers. A'uv/.'- 

8 . In inirnediate consequence of. , 

Waller should not make advantage upon that entciprize, to 
find the way open to him to march into the west. Claremlor. 

A louder kind of sound was produced by the impetuous 
eruptions of the halituous flames of the salt-petre, upon casting 
■a live coal thereon. Boyle. 

So far from taking little advantages against '!* »<>•' every 
failing, that he is willing to pardon our most wilful miscar¬ 
riages, upon our repentance and amendment. J/uhdton, 
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VftM leuming intemt to four ptr cent, you fiJl the price of 
your native commodities or lessen your trade. Locke. 

The mind, upon the su^cstion of any new notion, runs 
immediately after similes, to make it the clearer. Locke. 

If upon the perusal of such writings, he docs not find him* 
self delighted ; or if, upon readme the admired passages in such 
authors, he finds a coldness and indifi^.ence in his thoughts, 
he ought to conclude, that he wants the faculty of discovering 
them. Spectator. 

This advantage we lost upon the invention of fire>arms. 

Addison. 

ij. Ill a stale of view. 

Is it upon record ? or else reported 
Successively, froui age to age ? Shakspeare, Rkh. til. 

The next heroes we meet with upon record were Romulus 
and Nunm. Temji/e. 

The atheists taken notice of among the aiiticnts, are Icii 
branded upon the records of hbto y. Lin-kc. 

10. Supposing a thing grunted. 

, If you say necessity is the mother of arts and inventions, 
and there was no necessity before, and therefore these things 
were slowly invented, this is n good answer upm our snppo- 
sitioD. Jiurnet, Theory. 

11. Relating to a subject. 

Ambitious Constance would not ceasi;, 

*Tiil she bad kindled France, and all the world, 

Upon the right and party of her son. Shakspeare, K. John. 

Yet when we can intreat an hour to serve. 

Would spend it in some words upon that business. 

If you would grant the time. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Upon this, 1 remember a strain of refined civility, that when 
any woman went to see another of equal birth, she worked at 
her own work in the other’s house. Temjde. 

ij. With respect to. 

The king's servants, who were sent for, were examined upon 
all questions proposed to them, Lrydcn. 

13. In consideration of. 

Upon the whole matter, and humanly speaking, I doubt there 
was a fiuilt somewhere. Dryden. 

Upon the whole, it will be necessary to avoid that periictual 
repetition of the same epithets which we find in Hohicr. Tope. 

14. In noting a particular day. 

Coostantia he looked upon as given away to bis rival, upon 
the day on whiim their marriage was to be solemnized. Addison. 

15. Noting reliance or trust. 

We now may boldly spend upon the hope 
Of what is to come in. ^aktpeare. Hen. JV. 

God commands us, by our dependance* upon bis truth and 
his holy word, to believe a fact that we do not understand; 
and this is no more than what we do every day in the works 
of nature, upon the credit of men of learning. Stotfl. 

16. Near to; noting situation. 

The enemy lodged themselves alMldermaston, and those 
from Newberry and Reading, in two other villages upon the 
river Kcnnct, over which he was to pass. Clarcmton. 

The Lucquese plead prescription for hunting in one of the 
duke’s forests, that lies upon their frontiers. Addison. 

17. In the state of. 

They were entertained with the greatest magnificence that 
could be, upon no greater warning; Bacon. 

18. On occasion of. 

Ihe carl of Cleveland, a man of signal courage, and an 
excellent officer upon any bold enterprise, advanced. Clarendon. 

19. Noting assumption: as, he takes state u/ion biro; 
he took an office ujion him. 

Since he acts as his servant, he taktts his judicial determi* 
nation upon himself, os if it were his own. KettleweU. 

30 . Noting Uic time when an event came to jnss. Jt 
is seldom applied to any denomination of time 
longer than a day. 

la one Jay^ even upon the thirt^ith day of the twelfth 
,Bioadi EstA. iii. 13 . 

31* Noting security. 

We have borrowed moni^ for the king’s tribute,^ and that 
ifKm oer lands and upon our vineyard' . Kehcnt, v. 4* 


32 . Noting attack. 

The Ph^ines be upon thee Sampson. Judges, xvi. so. 

23. On pain of. 

To such a ridiculous degree of trusting her she hod brought 
him, that she caused him send us word, that upon our l»e» 
we should do whatsoever she commanded us. Sidney. 

24. At the time of; on occasion of. 

Impartially examine the merits and conduct of the presby< 
terians upm these two great events, and the pretensions to 
ftivour which they challenge upon them. Sw^. 

25. By inference from. 

Witboift it, all discourses of government and obedience, 
upon his principles, would be to no purpo.se. Locke. 

26. Noting attention. 

He presently lost tlie sight of what he was upon 1 his mind 
was filled with disorder and confusion. Locke. 


27. Noting particular pace. 

Provide ourselves of the virtuoso’s saddle, which will be sure 
to amble, when the world is upon the hardest trot. Lrydcn. 

28. Exactly; according to; full. 

In goodly form conies on the enemy; 

And % the ground they hide, I judge the number 

Upon or near the rate of thirty thousand. Shakspeare. 

'lliere were sliun of them upon a three thousand men. 

I Macesdi. iv. 1 ^. 

29. By; noting the means of support. 

Upon a closer inspection of these bodies, the shells are 
affixed to the surfaces of thuu iii such a luamicr, as bodies, 
lying on the sea-shores, upon which they live. Woodward. 

30. Upon is, in many of its significations, now con¬ 
tracted into on, especially in poetry. See On. TIic 
meaning of this particle is very niuitifurious; for it 
is applira both to place, which seems its original 
signification; to time, which seems its secondary 
meaning; and to intellectual or corporeal oper¬ 
ations. It always retains aii intimation, more 01- 
Icss obscure, of some subslratum, something pre¬ 
cedent, or some subject. It is not easy to reduce 
it to any general idea. 


IJ'i'PEii. adj. j|a coinjiaralivc from tip."} 

1. Siiperiour in place; higher. 

Give the forehead a niagcslick grace, the mouth smiling; 
which you shall do by tiiakhig a thin upper lip, and shadowing 
the mouth line a Uttfe at the corners. Teaekam. 

Our knight did bear no less a [>nck 
Of his own bnttocks on his back; 

Which now had almost got the upjwr 

Hand of his head for want of crujipcr. Hu£bras. 

The understanding was then clear, and the soul’s upper re^nou 
lofty and serene, free from the vapours of the inferior affections. 

South, Serm. 

With speed to-night repair: _ 7 

For not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear > 

Thy lawless wandering walks in upper air. 3 Lrydcn. 

Deep as the dark infernal waters lie, 

From the bright regions of the cliearful sky; 

Ho far the proud ascending rocks invade 

Heaven’s upj>er realms, and cast a dreadful shade. Addison, 

2. Higher in power or dignity. 

The like corrupt and unreosonwe custom prevailed far, and 
got the b^i/ter-haiid of right reason with the greatest part. 

Hooker. 

U'ppEBMOST. adj. [superlative from upper.'} 

1. Highest in place. 

« The waters, called the waters alwve the heavens, are but 
the clouds, and waterstengendered in the uppetmost air. 

Rtdegh. 

In all things follow nature, not punting clouds in the 
bottom of your piece, and waters in the uppermost parts. 

‘ Lrydcn. 

2. Highest in power or authority. 

The lower powers are gotten uppermost, and we tee like men 
on our heads, as Plato oWrved of old, that on the hand, 
which is ind^ on our left. GiaamUt. 
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all one to the common people who'si uppermtat. 

L’Etlrauge. 

Thu species of discretion anil carry o man sarc through all 
parties, so far, that whatever faction Happens to be Hpprrmmt, 
nis claim is allowed for a share. Su>ifl. 

3. Pi*edominant; most’powerful. 

As in perfumes compos’d with art and cost, 

’Tis haro to say what scent is uppermoul ; 

Nor this part musk or civet can we call. 

Or anilicr, but a rich result of nil; 

So she was all a sweet. Dryden. 

U'ppisu. adj. [from up.'] Proud; arrogant * A low 
word. 

To Upha'ise.'I’ v.a. {itp and raise.] To raise up; 
to exalt 

Once again npraue 

Her heavy spirit, that near drowned lies 

In sclf-consmiiing care. Fhtchcr, Fmthf. Shepherdess. 

Thi.. would interrupt liis joy 
Tn our confuMon, anu our joy upraise 
In his disturirancc. SfUto/i, P. L, 

To Upre'au. r. a. [up and rear.] To rear on high. 
Hciu ’n-lK>rn charity! thy lilcssings shed ; 

Rid meaere want uprenr her sickly head. Unu. 

I/'PIIIGIIT.'I* adj. [up aiu\ r/g/if; Saxon, iippilicc.] 
Tiiis word, with its derivatives, is in prose accented 
on the fii-st syllahle; but in poetry seems to be 
accented iiulificrently on the first or second. 

1- Straight up; perpcndicnlarly erect. 

Comb down liis Iiair; look! look I it stands 

Shnkspeare. 

They are tiprighl as tlic palm-tree. Jer. x. 

In 1I1C inorning, taking of soinewiiat of cosy digestion, 
ns milk, fnrth('ri> nuurishuicnt: hut this would he done sitting 
upright, t!iat the milk may puss more speedily to the stomacli. 

Haetm, Xnt. Hist, 

A tree at first setting, slionid not be shaken; and titeruforc 
put two little forks aliout the hottoin of your trees, to keep 
ihein uprig!.!, Fae.-m. Xut. llist. 

Circe, the daughter of the sun; whose cluiriiis 
IVlincx'er tasted lost his uptight shape. 

Amt <iow nwunl fell into a groveling swine. Milton, Cornu. 

Korthwitli upright he rears from ofl‘ the pool 
His mighty stature. Milton, V. L. 

2. KrceUtl; pricked up. s 

All have their (■.ars upright, waiting when the watchword sliull 
conic, tliat they slioutd all arise niito rcliclliuu. Sprnstr. 

Stood 'I'licodore surpris’d in deadly fright. 

With cliiitt’riiig tei th, and liristUng hair upright. JirigUn. 

3. Honest; not declining I'rum the right. 

Snell neighlHinr iiciimess should ii<it partializu 

Th’ unstooping firmness of my upright soul. Shakspeatf. 

How liiist thou iiistdl’d 
'J1iy maiice into tliousaiids, once upright 
And faithful, now prov’d false! Mitloii, P. L. 

The most upright of mortal men was he; 

The most sincere, and holy woman, she. Jhydeii^ 

U'pniGiiT. «. s. Elevation ; orthography. 

You have Uie ortliography, or upright of this gronnd-jdat, 
ami the cxplauatiou thereof, with a seme of feet and incites. 

Mojcon, Mcch. Fx. 

U'pmoHTLY. adv. [from upright.] 

1. Perpendicularly to the horizon. 

2. Honestly; without deviation from the right. 

Men by nature aptcr to rage than deceit; not greatly ambi¬ 
tious, more than to be well and uprigUly dealt with. Sidgey. 

Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, must judge 
the causes of^all persons uprightly and impartially, without any 
pcrsonal consideration. Bp. Turgor. 

To live uprigUly then is sure the best. 

To save ourselves, and not to damn the rest. Dryden. 

U'pnioHTNESS. ft. s. [from upright.] 
i. Perpendicular erection. This was anciently ac> 
cented on the second. 
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the fair tree, wiiich still preserves 
Her fruit and state, while no wind blows. 

In storms from that uprightneu swerves. 

And tlic glad earth about her straws 

With treasure from her yielding boughs. JValkr, 

2. Honesty; integritv. 

The hypocrite bends ills principles and practice to the fashion 
of a corrupt world; but the tru^ upright man is inflexible in 
his uprightness, and unalterable in his purpose. Atterbury. 

To UPRI SE. V . n . [up and me.]. 

1. To rise from dccunibiturc. 

Early, hefure the morn with crimson ray. 

The windows of bright heaven opened bad, 

'riiroiigh which into the world the dawning day 

Might look, that miiketli every creature glad, 

f'yircwe Sir Hnyon. Spenser. 

f'prose the virgin with tlic morning light, 

Oheslient to tlic vision of tlie nigiit. Pope. 

2. 'Jo rise from below the horizon. 

I'prose tile sun. Cowley. 

3. To rise with acclivity. 

Wnwtiiattlie king that spurr’d bis horse so hard 
Ag.aiiist the steep uprising of the hill ? Sha-kspeare. 

I'I’Hr'sE.'j' w. A. 

1. Apjiotiraiice above the horizon. 

Dill ever raven sing so like a lurk. 

That give-1 sweet tidings of the sun’s uprise. S/iakspearc. 

2. Act of rising from decumbency. 

Instead of iiiusick and base flattering tongues, 

Wliieh wait to first salute my lord’s uprise. 

The cliecrfid lark wakes him with early songs. 

1 \ Fletcher, Purple Isl. C. is. 

Ul’Ki'siNG.# n . [from uprise .] 

1. Aet of rising from below the horizon. 

He gives those rebels battle at tlic sun’s first uprising. 

Sir T, Herbert, Trae. p. 64. 

2. Act of rising from dccumbcncy. 

Thou knowe-st my down-sitting and mine uprising. 

* cxxxix* 2a 

U'PltO-AIl. K. .V. [opracr, Dutch. This word like¬ 
wise is accented on the first syllabic in prose; in 
verse, imiiilerciitly on cither.] ^iimult; bustle; 
disturbance: eoniusion. 


'i'lie Jews which believed not, set all the city on an uproar. 

.‘lets, xvii. y. 

It were well if his holieess had not set the world in an m/roar, 
liy nttiiri>-liiiig of war. Balegh. 

' He levied forces in a disordered uproar, albeit the treasim 
rested in him and some otlier his coiiipliee.. Hayward. 

The itprimr was so loiiil, that the accusation itself could not 
be heard. Holiday. 

Others with vast T^-pbotan rage more fell, 

Ilenil up iKitli rocks and hills, and ride the air 

In whirlwind: hell scarce holds the wild uproar. Milieu, P, I.. 

Horror thus prevail’d. 

And wild uproar! ah, WDO at length will end 

This long peruieions fray ? Philips. 

The impiety of tliis sentiment set the audiciire in an trpntar ; 
and made Socrates, though an intimtite friend of the |)oet, go 

nut of the theatre with indignation. Addison, 

Th U'ruOAU. r. a. [from the noun.] To throw into 
confusion. Nut in use. 

Had I |K>wcr, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 

Vpronr the universal pcaec, confound 

All unity on earth. Shakspeare, Mathcth. 

To Upho'li,.# r;. a. [up and roU.] To roil njt. 

Thither they [the waters] 

Hasted with glad precipitance, uprtd.'d 

As drops on dust eonglobing from the dry. Milton, P. L. 

To Upko'ot. r. a. [up and root.] To tear up by I he root. 

XIrpheus could lead the savage race. 

And trees uprooted left their place. 

Sequacious of the lyre; 

z z 
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But bri^t Cecilia nua’d the wonder h^er. 

When to her oi^n vocal breath was giv'n, 

An aneel heard, and straight appear’d, 

Miitalnng earth for heaven. lirvien. 

To Upeo'use. V. a. \up and rouse.'] To waken from 
slcdp; to excite to action. 

Thou art uproufd hy some distcniperaturc. Shakspeare. 
To Uwe't.*' p. a. [ftp and set.] To overturn ; to 
overthrow: a low word. 

U'psHOT. «. s. [up and s/iat.] Conclusion; end; last 
amount; final event. 

With this he kibdlcth his ambitious spightc 
To like desire and praise of noble fame, 

The only upshot, wnci'eto he doth aim. Spenser, Huhb. Tale. 
1 cannot pursue with any safety this sport to the up.hof. 

Sha,':.peare. 

In this upshot, pnrnosus mistook 
Fall on th’ inventors’ heads. Shakspeare, Tlnmlcl. 

Every leading demoustralion lo the main ttjuhol of nil, 
which is the proportion betwixt the splicrc ami rylindcr/ is a 
pledge of the wit and reason of that mathcniatician. More. 

Upon the upshot, afflictions arc but the methods of n merci¬ 
ful providence, to force us upon the only means of setting 
matters right. L'EstraMc. 

Here is an end of the matlc;*, says the prophet; here is die 
vjTshot and result of all; here terniinute both the prophecies of 
Daniel and St. John. Buriicl, Theorp, 

Let’s now make an end of matters peaceably, as we shall 
quickly conic to the upduA of our adhir. Arhulhnol, 

At the upshot, alter a life of p^pctual application to re¬ 
flect tiiat you have been doing nothing for yourself, mid that 
the same or less industry iiiiglit have gained vou a friendship 
that can never deceive or end; a glor}-, which, though not 
to be had till after death, yet sluill be fell and enjoy'd to eter¬ 
nity. _ Pope. 

U'psioE down.-]- [an adverlunl formofs|M;ech'; formerly 
up~so-dowitt or upsodtmn. “ It maketh a londc 
turne up so dofwnc.’* Gower, Conf. Am. B. T. “ A 
mannes coiiscycncc stcreth up so dtr&'tie the memory.” 
Bp. Fisher, l’s.J 

1. With the lower part above the Iiigher. 

In the day-time they fish in their boats, which they draw 
unto the land at night; and, turning them upside down, sleep 
under them. Heyltn. 

2 . In conniaion; in complete disorder. 

In his lap a muss of coin he told. 

And turned upside down to feed bis eye. 

And covetous desire, with his huge treasure. Spenser. 

The flood did not so turn upside down the face of the earth, 
as thereby it was made past knowledge, after the waters were 
decreased. Rnteph, Mist, o/" the World. 

The severe notions of Christianity tumc<l all '.kis upside 
down, filling all with snrjirizc and amazement. J'h^ eaiiie 
upon the world, like Ijglit darting iiill upon the face of a man 
asleep, who hud a mind not to be distiir'ucd.. South. 

ToUPSBlU NG.* !’.»<.[jyiandTospringup. 

The flames npsprmq, and cruelly they creep 
From wall to roof. StickvUle, Induct. Mir. for Mag. 

These in flocks 

Pasturing at once, and in broad herds upsprirtg. Milton, P. L. 
U'PSPBING. «. s. [up and spring.] This wo«l sceinri to 
signify upstart; a man suddenly exalted. Nut iisetl. 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes bis rouse; 

Keeps wqs-el, and the swugg’ring npspring reels. Shakspeare, 

To Ups'i a nd. w. n. [a^ and stand.] To be erected. 
Sea calves unwonted to fresh rivers fly; 

The water snakes with scales tepsiandiug die. Map. 

To Umta'kt. V. n, [ttp and start.] To sjtriug up 
suddenly. 

He upstarted brave 

Out of the well, whereia be drenched lay. 

As eagle fresh out of the ocean wave. Spenser. 

Thus having qx>ke, he sat; thus answer’d then, * 
Upstarting from his throne, the king of men, 

Hn breast with fury fill'd. Prpden. 

S ' 
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U'pstaBt. w. s. [tya and start.] One suddenly raised 
to wealth, power, or honour; what suddenly rises 
and appears. 

Two hundred in a place will be enough for the safeguard of 
that country, and keeping under all sudden upstarts, that shall 
seek to trouble the peace thereof Spenser, on Irelmid. 

Mushrooms have two strange properties; the one, that tli^ 
yield so delicious a meat; the other, that they come up so 
hastily, even in a night, and yet they arc tinspwa: and there¬ 
fore such as arc upstarts in state, they call in reproach inush- 
lonins-. JBiu.iii, Nut. Hist. 

Mean upstarts, when they come once to be prefern-d, forget 
their Iktkers. ^ L' Estrange. 

Trade, he said, carried from ns the commodities of our 
coiiiury, and iii:i;le a parcel of upstarts, as rich as men of the 
most miticiit fmiiilics. Addison, Freeholder. 

U'i*.STAUT.^ rtf//. Suddenly raised. 

Mv rights and royalties 
Pliickt Iroiii my arms perforce, and given away 
I’o upstart iiiithrifis. Shaksprare. 

The king did not ncgler' Ireland, the soil where these mush- 
rooins and upstart weeds, that spring up iu a night, did chiefly 
prosper. Bneou. 

, A place of bliss 

In the purlieus of heaven, and therein plac’d 
A race of ujutnrl creatures, to supply 

Perhaps our vacant room. Milton, P. L. 

Inordinate desires. 

And upstart passions, catcii the government 

From rciisun. Millnn, P. L. 

When the Pope hath attnnptcd in this kind, his |iower hath 
been disavowed, as an illeg.ii upstart pretence. 

Barrow on the Pope's Suprentarp. 

To Upsta'y. V. a. [up and stay.] To sustain; to 
support. 

Them she vpstuys 

Gently with myrtle bund; itdiidlcss the while 

Herself, though fairest unsupported flow’r. Alilinn, P. L. 

To Upswa'rm. it. a. [up and srjiarm.] To raise in a 
swarm. Out of use. 

you’ve Liken up the subjects of my father; 

And both against the voice of heaven and him 

Hi've here njuaiarm’d tlicin. Shakspeare, Men. IV. 

2 bUp'i'A'KF. o.n. [u/f and takc^ To take into thcliands. 

He hciirkeiied to his reason, and the child 
Uptaking, to the palmer gavl to bear. Sjieiuer. 

To Upte'au.# V. a. [up and tear.] To tear up; to 
rend up. 

The rest, in imitation; to like arms 
Betook them, and the neighbouring hills uptore. Milton, P. L. 

To Uptra'in. V. a. [up and fratVi.] To bring up; 
to educate. Not used. 

King Lear in happy peace long reign’d. 

But had no issue male him to succeed, 

But three fair daughters, which were well uptrain'd 
In all that seem’d fit for kiiigiy seed. Spaucr, 

To Ui>tii'rn. V. a. L»y> and turn.] To throw up; to 
i'urrow. 

So scented the grim feature, and upturn'd 
His nostrils wide into the murky air. Milton, P. L. 

Beyond all murks, with many a giddy round 
Down rushing, it upturns a hill of ground. Pope. 

UTWARD. adj. [up and peapti, Saxon.] Directed 
to a higher part. 

Spread upon a lake, with upward eve, 

A plump of fowl liehold their foe on hi£^. * Drpden. 

The an«ci said, 

With upward speed h» agile wings he spread. Prior. 

U'pwAHD. «. 5. The top. Out of use. 

From th’ extreinest upward of tliy head. 

To the descent and dust below thy foot, 

A most toad-spotted traitor. Shakspeare. K.Lear. 
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1. Towards a higher tilace: opposed to dononmard. 

I thought 

To smooth your passage, an J to soften death: 

For I w 'iilci have you, when yon upward move, 

SpenJe kindly of me to onr friends above. JDtyden. 

In sheets of min the shy descends. 

And ocean swell’d with waters upward! tends; 

One rising, fulling one; the heav’ns and sea 

Meet at their coniines, in the middle way. JDryden. 

A man on a cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty yards clown- 
wards into the sea, not because he has jiowcr to do the con¬ 
trary action, which is to leap twenty yards upward*, for that 
he cannot do; but he is therefore free, because he has a power 
to leap, or not to leap. Locke, 

a. Towards heaven and God. 

Looking inward, we arc stricken dumb: looking upward, 
we spestk and prevail. Hooker. 

3. With respect to the higlicr part. 

Dugon, Kcu-mnnstcr! upward man. 

And downward fish. MUton, P. L, 

4. More than; with tendency to a higher or greater 
numher. 

'J'licir counsel must seem very unseasonable, who advise 
men now to suspect that, wherewith the world hath had, by 
their own .neenunt, twelve hundred years’ acqumntance and 
upwards, enough to take away suspicion. Hooker. 

I have la-cn your wife in tins obedience 
Upward of twenty years; and have been blest 
With inanv children by you. S/iakspeare, Hen. Vlll. 

'lowiivcls llic source. 

Be IIoiikt’s works your study : 

Tlicrna- Coriii your jod'gcment, tlicncc your notions bring, 

And tri!e<‘ the muses upward to their spring. Pojic. 

To llpwiii'itL.* r. a. \up and •xhirl.l To raise ujt- 
wards w ith <|(iit'k rotation. 

All these, upwhir/'d aloft, 
riy o’er the hael.side of the world far oft' 

Into a Limbo lurec and broad. MiUtm, /'. L, 

To I'pwi'.Ntt. V. a. pret. and pass, ujnsouud. [up and 
'I’o convolve. 

As she lay upon tlie dirty ground, • 

Her Huge long tail her dca all overspread; 

Yet was ill liiois and lu.tiiy buiights upuiouiid. Spemer. 

URBA'NK.# fidj. [ttrbanus, Lat.] Civil; courteous ; 
elegant. Cuckcram, 

Hr. Warlon lliinks this epistle :npcrior to any of Voiiiire’s. 
The httierpart of it is ceilainly urimue, elegant, aiiduiinffecleil. 

Howies, Pope's Works, i. 198. 

Uuba'nitv.'I' n.s. ’[iirbanilc, Fr. mbauitas, Latin.] 
Civility; elegance; politcncsa; nicrriincnt; I'uce- 
tioiisocss. 

In jci t, what urbauitp he uses ! li. Juiaoii, Discor, 

A rustical severity lianislics all urbauitp, whose lianiiless con¬ 
dition is consistent with religion. Ifiiitcn, Vulg. Err. 

Raillery is the sauce of civil entcrlninnicnt; and without 
some such tincture of urbanitp, gooil-huiiiour falters, 

Tt Es! range. 

Moral doctrine, and urhauitv, o.* well-mannered wit, con¬ 
stitute the Uomaa satire. ' Dryden. 


To U'rbanize.# V. ff. [from urbane.'] To render 
civil; to polish. Not in use. 

Refined nations, whom learning and knowledge did first 
urbanize and polish. Howell, Juitr, For. Trot. (1641,) p. 9. 
U'bciiin. «. s. [heureiKhiu, Armorick; erinaceus, Lat.] 
I. A hedg|phog. 

f 7 re/«f«shall, for that vast of night that they may work,’ 
All exercise on thee. _ _ Shakqteare, Tempest. 

A thousand fiends, a thousand hissing snakes. 

Ten thousand swelling toads, as many urehim. 

Would make such fearfu' ynd confused cries. 

As any mortal boily, hearing it. 

Would strait fall mad. • Titue Androniens. 

That nature designs the preservation of the more infirm 
creatnres, by the defensive armour it hath given them, is de- 
rnonsmdtle in the common hedge 4 iog, or.urckiti, Pay. 
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2. A name of slight anger to a child. 

Pleas’d Cupid heard, and cheek’d his mother’s pride: 

And who’s blind now, mamma ? the urchin cty'd, , 

’Tis Cloc’s eye, and check, and lip, and breast: 

Friend Howard’s genius fancy’d all the rest. Prior. 

UuE. 7/. s..' Practice; use; habit. Obsolete. 

Is the warrant sufficient for any man’s conscience to build 
such proceedings upon, as are and have liccn put in ure for 
the cstalilishiiieiit of that cause ? Hooker. 

He would keep his hand iu ure with somewhat of greater 
value, till he was brought to justice. VEstrange. 

U'ketek. n. s. [ooctjlrj^; ureterc, Fr.] Uieirrs are 
two long and small canals irom the bason of the 
liidnics, one on each side. I’heir use is to carry 
the urine from the kidnies to the bladder. Qtuncj/. 
The kitliiies and ureters serve for expuigution. IViseman. 

U'liETiiaA. n.s, [oweijdsa; wi'c/jr, Fr.] Tlic passage 
of the urine. 

C.ininelcs are loose flesh, arising in ike urethra. Wuemaii. 

To URGE. I’, a. [uigeo, Latin.] 

1. To incite; to push ; to press by motives. 

You do mistake your hu-iiiess: iiiv brother 
Did urge me in his act. Shakspcarc, Aut. and Cteop, 

AVliai I have done my safely urg'd me to. Shakspeare. 

This urges me to fight, and fires iiiy mind. Dryden. 

High ^piduiiriis urges on luy speed,’ 

Fum’d for his hill-, and lor liis hor-e’s breed. Dryden. 

'The iieathen.s liad but iiiieertHin apprehensions of what urges 
men most powerfully to forsake their sins. Tillulson. 

2. To jirovtikc; t«» exaspersite. 

Urge not my father’s anger, Fglaiiiour, 

But tliink u(ion my grief. Shakspeare. 

3. To follow close, so as to impel. 

Man? and for ever ? wretch! vs hut wouldst thou have ? 
Heir wges heir, like viuve impelling wave. Pope. 

4. To labour volienieiitiv; to do with eitarcrncss, or 
violciice. 

He, seiz’d with liorror, in the sliudes of nigiit, 

Througli the tliic!. dcsarts headlong urg'd his flight. Pope, 

5. To pre».«; to enforce. 

The eneniy’s in view ; draw up your powers; 

Your haste is now urg'd oii you. Shakspeare. 

Urge your petition- in ilie -treet. Shakspeare, Jul. Cos. 
Ami great Achilles e/'g the Tiujan fate. Dryden. 

6 . To ))ress as an argitinerii. 

He pleaded still nut guilty ; 

The king’.- attorney, oil the coiitrary\ 

I 'rg'd oti ex.iiiiiiiations, proofs, coiiles-ioiis. 

Of divers wicoeues. Shakspeare, Hen, VIII. 

I 'fge the neces-ity and state of times, 

And lie not peevi.-li. Shakspeare, liieh. III. 

But against all this, sonic may urge two places, which seem 
to take away all suits uiiioiig C|^risliuns. Ketllcwell. 

7. To imporiunc; to solicit. 

Ill He urged sore. 

With piercing wonts and pitiful implore. 

Him hasty tu arise. Spenser. 

8. To press in opposition, bv way of objection. 

Though every man have a right iu dispiilc to urge a false 
religion, with all its absurd coiiseqiieuees; vet it is barbarous 
incivility scurriloiisly to sjiurt with that winch otlicrs account 
religion. ’ Tillotson. 

7'o Uroe. i’. n. To press forward. 

A palace, when ’tis that which it should be. 

Stands rucli, or else decays: 

But he which dwells there is nut se ; for he 
Strives to urge upward, and bis luituiic raise. Donne. 

U'ruency.'J’ n. s. [from urgent.] 

1. Pressure of difficulty or necessity. 

Being for some hours extremely pressed b.v the necessities of 
nature, I was under great difficulties between urgency and 
Anm p Swift, GuUiv. TtW. 
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3 . Entreaty; solicitation. 

Nather would be have done it at all but at my vrgeney. 

Stvi/t. 

U'hgent. adj. Imfrent, Fr. urgens, Lat.] 

1. Cogent; prcsesing; violent. , 

Things so ordained arc to be kept; howbeit not necessarily, 
any longer than till there grow some urgent cause to ordain 
tlic contrary. Hooker. 

Not alone' 

The death of Fulvia, but more urgent touches. 

Do strongly speak to us. Skaktpeare, Ant. and CHeop. 

This ever hath been that true cause of more wars, than 
upon all other occasions, though it least pnrtidces of the urgent 
necessity of state. Ralegh. 

Let a' father seldom strike, but upon veiy urgent necessity, 
and as the last remedy. . Ijocke on Education. 

2 . Importunate j vehement in solicitation. ' 

The Egyptians were urgent upon the people, that they might 
send them out in haste. Ejcod. xii. 33. 

U'boently. adv. [from urgent."] Cogently; violently; 
vehemently; importunately. 

Acrimony in their blood, and afflux of humours to their lungs, 
urgently indicate phlebotomy. Harvey. 

U'noKR.'f' n. 5. [from targe.] One who presses; im- 
portiuier. 

More repeaters of their popular oratoriousvebemencies, than 
urgers and confirincrs of their aigumentative streq^h. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Haaatom. p. laa. 

I wish Pope were as great an urger as I. Swifl. 

U^RGEwoNDEB. n. s. A soit of grain. 

This Imrley is called by some urgewnnder. Mortimer. 

U'aiM. n.s. 

Urim and thummim were something in Aaron’s 
breast-plate; but what, criticks and commentators 
are by no means agreed. The word urim signifies 
light, and thummim perfection. It is most probable 
that they were only names given to signify the clear¬ 
ness anti certainty of the divine answers which were 
obtained by the high priest consulting God with his 
breast-plate on, in contradistinction to the olrscurc, 
enigmatical, uncertain, and imperfect answers of the 
heathen oracles. Newton, Notes on Milton. 

He in celestial panoply, all arm’d 
Of radiant urinx, work divinely wrought. Milton, P. L. 

U'niNAi.. H. y. [urinal, Fr. from tirine.] A bottle, in 
which water is kept for inspection. 

These follies shine through you, like the water in an urinal. 

S^epeare, Two 'etU. of Ver, 

A candle out of a musket will pierce through au inch board, 
or an ufmal force n nail through a plank. Brown. 

This hand, when glory calls. 

Can brandish arms, as well as urinah. Garth. 

Some with gc^tiiitars in ticir htinds, and otlicrs with urinah, 
ran to and fro. Spectator. 

U'binaby. adj. [from urine.] Relating to the Urine.* 

The urachus or ligatnciitous passage is derived fnom the 
bottom of the bladder, whereby it dischargeth the watcrisb and 
urinary part of its contents, Brotm, f'ulg. Err. 

Diuretick's that relax the Urinary passages, should be tried 
before such a stimulate. Arbxxthnot on Alimants. 

U'hinative, adJ. Working by urine; provoking 
urine. 

Medicines urinative do not work rejecUpn and indigestion 
as solutive do. ^ ^Bacon, Hat. Hitt. 

Ubina'tob. n. s. [urhiatem', Fr. urinator, Lat.] A 
diver; one who searches under water. 

The pmioiis things that grow there, as pearl, may be much 
more easily fetched up the help of this, tbim by any other 
way of the utinatort. WiUmu, Math. Magick. 

lliose relations of urinatore belong only to those pUces 
where they have dived, which are always rocky. Bay. 
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U'RINE, n. s. [urine, Fr, uiina, Latin.} Animal 
water. 

Drink, Sir, is a great provoker of nose-painting, sleep, and 
urine. Shaktpeare, 

As though there were a scminality in urine, or that, like the 
seed, it carried with it the idea of every part, they foolishly 
believe we can visibly behold therein the anatomy of every 
particle. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

The chyle cannot pass by urine nor sweaty Arbxdknot. 

To irniKE, w, b. [urincr, Fr. from the noun.] To 
make water. 

Places where men urine commonly, have some smell of 
violets. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

No ovijiarous animal, which spawn or lay eggs, doth urine, 
except the tortoise. Brown, Vvlg. Err. 

U'liiNous. adj. [from Jir/Mf’,] Partaking of urine. 

The putrid matter being distilled, aflhrds a water impreg¬ 
nated with an urhmui spirit, like that obtainable from animal 
snbstancas. ArbxUhuot on Alimenlf. 

URN. n. y. [«;■«<?, Fr. terna, Lat.] 

1. Any vessel, of which the mouth is narrower than 
the body. 

Vesta is not displeas’d, if her chaste nr/i 
Do with repaired fuel bum: 

But my saiot frowns, though to her honour’d name, 

1 consecrate a never-dying flame. Carew. 

Minos, the strict inquisitor, appears. 

Anti lives, and crimes, with his assessors, hears; 

Round, in his urn, the blended bails he rolls ; 

Absolves the just, and dooms the guilty sniiL. Dryden. 

2 . A water-pot; particularly that in the sign of Aqua¬ 
rius. 

The fish oppose the maid, the wat’ry urn. 

With adverse {^es secs raging Leo burn. Creech. 

3. The vessel m which the renmim of burnt bodies 
were put. 

Or lay tlicsc bones in an unworthy urn, 

Tomblcss with no remembrance over them. Shakyxearc. 

A rustick digging in the ground by Padua, found an um, or 
i^hen not, in which there was anotlicr urn; and in this 
lesser, a lamp clearly burning. Wilkitu. 

His scatter’d limbs with my dead body burn ; 

And once more join us in the pious urn. Dryden. 

To Urn.* v. a. To enclose in an urn. 

From my hand Cornelia shall take 
And um tliy rcliqiics. May, Lucan, (1617,) B. 8. 

Uko'scopy. n. y. [egov and irxfvlm.] Insjiection of 
urine. 

In this work, attempts will exceed performances; it being 
composed by snatches of time, as medical vacations, and 
uroecopy would permit. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

U'rry. «. y. A mineral. 

In the coal-mines tiny dig a blue or black clay, that lies 
near the coal, commonly called urry, which is an unripe cool, 
and is very proper for hot lands, especially posture-ground. 

^ Mortimer, Hutbandry, 

U'rsui,ine.# a^". [from Ursula.] Denoting an 
order of nuns. Mason. 

We went also to the Chapels of the Jesuits, and Vrtuline 
nuns, the latter of which is very richly adorned. Gray, Lett. 

08 . 4 * [M. Goth, and Germ. M«y; Su. Goth, osy.] 
The oblique case of we. 

The Loru made not this covenant with onr fathers, but with 
at, even ut, who are all of us here alive this day. Deut. v. 

U'sABi-E.’lk adj. That may be used. 0 . 

U'SAGE. n.s. [itfage, Fr.] 

I. Treatment. 

Which \rucf 

Mmht’st thou deserve, or they impose this mage. Shakipeare, 

The lustre in your e^e, heav’n in your cheek. 

Plead you fair mage. Shaktpeare, Tr. and Creu. 

My^ber 

Is pri^ner to the Uthop, at whose bands 

He hath good mage, and great liberty. Skaktpeare, Hen. VI. 
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The rent were sav'd, and made enthralled iwainet 
To all the basest utaget there bred. Chapman. 

What luage have I met with from this adversaiy, who passes 
by the vwy words I translated, and produces other passajtes; 
and then hectors and cries out of my disingcnuity ? Stiliingfleel. 

Are not hawks brought to the hand, and to the lure; and 
lions reclaimed by good wwgeP L’Etlrange. 

He was alarmed with the expectation of that mage, which 
was then a certain consequent of such nieriloriuu, acts. Felt. 

N^unc took unkindly to be bound, 

And Eurus never such hard mage found 
In bis jEolian prison. Drgden. 

a. Custom; practice long continued. 

Of things once received and confirmed by use, long mage is 
a law sufficient. In civil affairs, when there is no other law, 
custom itself doth stand for law. *' Hooker. 

3. Manners; behaviour. Obsolete. 

A gentle nj-roph was found, 

Hight Astery, excelling all the crew. 

In courteous mage, and unstained hue. Spenter. 

U'sACKR. n. s. [fusager, Fr. from usage."] One who 
has the use of any thing in trust for anotlicr. 

lie consum’d tliu common treasury; 

Whereof he Ix-Ing the simple usager 
Hut for tlie state, not in propriety, 

Did alien to his minions. Daniel, Civ. War. 


U'.SANCE.'f' «. s. lusaJicr, Fr.] 

1. Use; propercmployiiiciit. 

W'hat art thou, _ *■ 

That here in desart hast thine habitance, • 

And these rich heaps of wealth dost hide apart 

From the world’s eye, and from her right tuance ? _ Spenter. 

By this discriininativ(!iuoMr<'or sanctification of things sacred, 
the name of God is honoured and sanctified, according to the 
tenoiir of our petition. Mede, Diatr. p, 60. 

2. Usury ; interest paid for money. 

lie lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rale of utitnee. Skaktjteare, Merck, of I'eti. 

3. [_In bills of exchange.] A certain period of time, 

but different in different countries. Mason. 

Ai' maiiee is said to he regnlarly a month ; but it varies nc> 
cording to the custom of particular countries. Cunmugham. 

USE. «. s. [?/.?«.?, Lat] 

1. llie act of employing any thing to any purjiosc. 

The fat of the beast that dicth of itself may he used in any 
other me. I^ev. vii. 24. 

Number, the mind makes me of in measuring all things by us 
mensurable. Locke. 

Consider the history, with what me our author makes of it. 

Locke. 

Things mnv, and must, differ in their me; but yet they arc 
all to be used according to the will of God. ~Lau.\ 

2 . Qualities that make a thing proper for any purpose. 
Rice ia.of excellent me for illnesses of tlie stomach tliat pro* 

cecxl from cold or moist humours; a great digester and restorer 
of appcritc. _ _ Temple. 

3. Need of; occasion on which a thing can be em¬ 
ployed. 

This will secure a father to my child; 

That done, I have no farther me for life. A. Philips. 

4. Advantage received; power of receiving advantage. 

More figures in a picture than are necessary, our author calls 

figures to be let; because the picture has no me for them. 

Dryden, Bufremoy. 

5. Convenience; help; usefulness. 

Distinct growth in knowledge carries its own light in every 
step of its profession; than which notliing is of more nse to 
the understanding. Locke. 

Nothing would be of greater me totVards the improvement of 
knowledge and politeness, tiian some effectiiai method for cor< 
recting, enlarging, and ascertaining our language. Smfi. 

When will my friendship be of me to thee? . 4 . PkUipt. 
You diew us Rome wns glorious, not profuse; 

,Ati(l pompons building once were things of me. . Pope. 

6 . Usage; customary act. 
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lliBt which those aations did use, having been also in we 
with others, the antient Roman laws do forbid. Hooker. 

He that first brought the word sham, wheedle, or banter in 
me, put together, as he thought fit, those ideas he made it stand 
for. Loche. 

7. Practice; habit. 

Sweetness, truth, and every grace. 

Which time and me arc wont to teach. 

The eye may in a moment reach. 

And read distinctly in hhr face. WaUer. 

8. Custom; common occurrence. 

O Cmsnr! these things are licyond all me. 

And 1 do fear them. Shaktpeare, Jul. Get. 

9. Interest; money paid for the use of money. 

If it be good, thou hast received it from God, and then tiiou' 
art more obliged to pay duty and tribute, me, and principal to 
him. Bp,^ Taylor, Holy Living. 

Most of the learned. Heathen and Christian, assert the 
taking of me to be unlawful; yet the. divines of the refoniieil 
church beyond tlic seas, do generally affirm it to be lawful. 

South, Serin. 

To Use. v. a. ^user, Fr. ttsus, Latin.] 

1. To employ to any purpose. 

You’re welcome. 

Most leurued rer’rcnd Sir, into our kingdom; 

I'se us and it. Shaktpeare, Hen. VIll. 

They rould me both the right hand and the left, in hurling 
Stones Olid shooting arrows. i Chron. xii. 2. 

This occasion ^ave 

For me to use niy wits, which to their iieight 
I striv’J to skrew up. Chofimmi. 

Two trumpets of silver, that thou mayest me for the calling 
of the assembly. A’ani. x. 2. 

He was unhuppil} too iiiucli med as a check upon the Lord 
Coventrv; and when that lord perplexed their eounseis with 
iiicuiivciiient objections, the authority of the Lord Mandiestcr 
was still railed upon. Clarendon. 

Tlicsc words of God to Cain, are, by many interpreters, un¬ 
derstood in a quite differcnl sense than what oiir author tttei 
tliein ill. Locke. 

That prince was uang all his endeavours to introduce jHipeiy, 
which he openly professed. 

2. To accustom; to habituate. 

He that intends to gain the Olympick pri2>‘. 

Must me himself to hunger, heat and cold. Rotcommon. 

Those who think only of the matter, me themselves only to 
speak cxtcnqiorc. Locke on Education. 

I've hitherto been med 10 think 
A blind officious ziad to serve my king. 

The ruling principle. Addison, Calo. 

A |)eople_ long med to hardships, lose by degrees the very 
notions of liberty; they look upon themselves as at mcrci. 

Swift. 

3. To treat. 

W’hy dost thou me me thus ? I know thee not. Shaks/irare. 

W’bcn he came to ask leave of Solyman that be might de¬ 
part, he was courteously med of him.' » KnoUcs. 

I know 

My Aurengzebe would ne’er have m'd me so. Dryden. 

If Virgil or Ovid lie thus med, ’tis no longer to be called 
their work, when neither the thoughts nor words are drawn 
from the original. Dryden. 

St. Paul was not afraid io plead his own cause, and serve 
himself of law, when others went about to me him with vio¬ 
lence, contrary to it. KetHewcll. 

I lore to use |>copic accoiyling to their own sense of good- 
breeding. Taller. 

Cato has m'd me ill; he lias refus’d 
His daughter Marcia to mv ardeut vows. Addison, Calo. 

Gay is med as the friends of torics are by whigs, and ernc- 
rally by tones too. * Pope to 'Sunjl. 

4. To practise customarily. 

Use hospitality one to another, without grudging. 1 Pet. iv. 

5. To behave: with the reciprocal pronoun. Out of 
use. 

IVay foreive me, if I Have m'd myself unmannerly. 

Shtdtspeatx. 
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To Uss. o. n. 

1. To be acenstomed; to practise customariljr. 

They ute to place him that thaU be their captain upon a 
stone, always reserved for that purpose, and placed commonly 
upon a hill. Sjmter on Ireland. 

In polling; of trees, many do use to leave a bough or two on 
the top, to help to draw up the sap. Baeon. 

A prudent governor, to advance religion, will not consider 
men’s duty but their practice; not what they ought to do, but 
what they me to do. Suuti, Serm. 

2. To be customarily in any manner; to be wont. 

Fears use to be represented in such an imaginary fashion, ns 

thw rather daxxic men’s eyes than open them. Bacon. 

The waters going and reluming as the waves and great com* 
motions of the sea use to do, retired leisurely. Burnet. 

3. To frequent; to inliabil. Obaolote. 

Conduct me well 

lu these strange ways, where never foot did me. S-penscr. 

Snakes that me within the house for shade. 

Securely lurk, aud, like a plague, invade 

Tiw cattle with venom. Map, Virg. 

Ye vallics low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, andVantou winds, and gashing brooks. 

Miltiiii, Lycidas. j 

U'sEFUi,. «<// [use aaA full.'} Convenient; profitable i 
to any end; conducive or helpful to any purpose; | 
voluaolc fur use. 

Providence would only enter mankind into the mefd know* 
ledge of her treasures, leaving the rest lo employ our industry. 

More against Alhcism. 

Gold and silver being little usc/iil to the life of man, in pro¬ 
portion to food, raiment, and carriage, has iis value only li-oin 
the consent of men. Locke. 

That the legislature should have power to change the suc- 
rcHsiou,is very wufid towards preserviii/ our religion and liberty. 

Sw(ft. 

Deliver a particular account of the great and use/ui things 
already perlbrmcd. Swift. 

Next to reading, meditation and prayer, there is nothing 

that so secures our bearis from foolish passions, nothing that 
reserves so holy and wise a frame of mind, as some useful, 
umbic employment of ourselves. Law. 

U'sEFULLY. adv. [from useful.} In such a manner as, 
to help forward some end. 

In this uLcoimt they must constitute two nt least, male and 
female, in every species; which chance could not have made 
so very nearly alike, without copying, nor so usrfaUp dideriug, 
without contrivance. Bad/cp, Serm. 

U'SEFULNESS. 71 . s. Conduclvcncss or helpfulness to 
some end. 

The grandeur of the commonwealth shows itsi:lf clueiiy in 
works that were necessary or convenient. On Me contrary, 
the magnificence of Rome, under the cin|ierors, was rather for 
ostentation than any real usefulness. Addison. 

U'SELESS. adj, [from me.} Answering no puqtosc; 
having no 

So have I seen the lost clouds pour 
Into the sen an useless show’r; 

And the vest sailors curse the rain. 

For which poor shepherds pray’«l in vain. Walter. 

Tile hurtful teeth of vipers arc uiele.ss to us, and'yet are parts 
of their bodies. Boplc, 

His frieod, en whoso assistance he most relied, either proves 
false and forsakes him, or looks on with an useless pity, and 
cannot help him. . Rogers, Seem. 

The waterman forlorn along the shore, 

Pensive reclines upon his useless oar, (Jap. 

ITselessly. adv. [from useless,} Without the quality 
of answ'cring any purpose. 

In a saiintenng humour, some, out of custom, let ag<<od part 
of tbdr lives run uselesslp away, without business or recreation. 

iMckc. 

U'ssLESSNEBS. tu s, [fivp Useless.} Unfitness to any 
end. 

.. He made »lamed discourse on^ trouble, uselessness, and 

« ' indecency of foxes wearixig toils. L'Estrange. 
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He would oonvuice them of the vanity and uieleutseu of that 
lesirning, which makes not the possessor a better man. SoOtk. 

U'SES. R. s. [from me.} One who uses. 

Such things, which, by imparting the delight to others, makes 
the user thereof welcome, asmuslck, dancing, hunting, feasting, 
riding. Sidnep. 

That wind-like user of his feet, fuirc Thetis’ progenie. 

. Chapman. 

My lord received from the countess of Warwick, a lady 
powerful in the court, and indeed a virtuous user of her (lower, 
the best advice thi,: was ever given. WoUim. 

U'SHER.'f* 71 . s. [Aaissier, Fr. ItHs/ter, old Engl. 
“ A gentle husher.” Spenser, F. Q. litis is aCo 
the correct, spelling: the word bciii<r oriirinallv from 
Imis, Fr, a door.] 

1. One whose business is to introduce strangers, or 
walk before a pcrstni of high ratik. 

The wife of Antony 
Should iiave nii army for an usher, and 
Tlie neigh's of hor>c lo tell her approach 
Long ere she did appear. Shakspeare, Aid. amt Cleup. 

You make guards and ushers march before, and tiicu (liters 
your prince. _ _ Taller. 

Gay paid his courtship with the croud. 

As far us modest pride allow’d; 

Rqecls a servile iisher’s place. 

And leases St. .luiiics's in disgrace. Sudfl. 

2 . An uiitler-teacl^er; one who introduces young 
scholars to higher learning. 

Though gr.uiuniu‘’s profits Ic.s than rlietorick's arc. 

Yet cv’ii ill tliose liis usher cl.iiiiis a share. Drpdeu. 

To U'siiKR. V. a. [from tlie noun.J 1 \) iiitrixluce as 
a forerunner or harbinger; to forerun. 

No sun shall ever usher forth my honours. 

Or gild again the noble troops that wiiitelf 

Ufion iny smiles. Shakspearc, Hen. VIII. 

The sun. 

Declin’d, was hasting now with prone career 

To the ocean isle, aiid in the ascending scale 

Of heaven, the stars, that nslu-r evening rose. Milton, P. L. 

As the deluge is reprnscnicd a disruption of the abyss, so the 
future coiiibiistioii of the barlli is to be usher'd in, and aceoiii- 
panied wiili violent ini|)rcssiuiis upon nature, and the chief will 
lie earth quakes. Burnet, Theorp. 

With songs nud dance wc celebrate the day, 

And with due lioiiunrs usher in the May. Drpdeu. 

'i'he examiner was talxrcd into the world by a letter, setting 
forth ttic great genius of the uutlior. .iddison. 

Oh name for ever sad ! for ever dear! 

Still breath’d in sighs, still usher'd with a tern'. Pope, 

UsQDKBA'utiii.'J* 7 t. s. [tiu Irish and Erse word, 
wiiicli bignifii'S the water of life.] It is a cotn- 
pouiulcd distilled spirit, being drawn on aroma- 
ticks; and the Irish sort is particularly distin- 
gui.slied fill* its pleasant and mild flavour. I'he 
Highland sort is somewhat hotter; and, by cor¬ 
ruption, in .Scottish they call it 'whisky. 

I'heir wine, like the Irish tuquebangh, dAnk immoderately, 
accelerates death. S'ir T. Herbert, Ttav. p.jby. 

Usquebaugh to our feast in pails was brought up, • 

An hundred a', least. Budfl, Descryd. of Irish Feast. 

U'sTioN’. «. s. [mtimi, Fr. usfuji, Lat.] Tito act of 
burning; the state of being burned. 

UsTo'ttious. adj. [mtum, Lai.] Having the quality 
of burning. 

The power of a burning-glass is by an uslorioui quality in 
the mirror or glass, Rri..iug from a certain unknown substan¬ 
tial form. Watts. 

Ustula'tion.# tt. s. [nstulalus, Lot.] Act of burn¬ 
ing or searing. 

It seems to lie in a kind of siudging and uituhtion, such as 
rapid affrictions do cause. - 

Sir W. Petty, m beat’s Hist. R. & p. *97. 
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r"suAi« adj. CiwKff/, Fr.] Common; frequent; cns- 
tomary; frequently occurring. 

ConBiiltiition with oracles was a thing very luua/ and fre¬ 
quent in their times. Hooker, 

Could I the care of Providence deserve, 

Heaven must destroy me, if it would preserve; 

And that’s my fate, or sure it would have sent 

Some luiud evil for my punishment. Dryden, 

For roots and hcrliage rais’d at hours to spar^ 

With humble milk, compos’d his wtual fare. Harte. 

U'8UAU,y. [from f«Koi] Commonly; frct]ueiitly; 
customarily. 

I'lie finding out the similitudes of different things, whcn-iii 
the phaiisic is conversant, is vnutdly a bar to the discerning the 
disparities of similar appearances, which is the business of dis¬ 
cretion. _ , .. . 

If men’s desires are mtinl/y as large as their abilities, what 
course we took to allure the'forincr, by that we might engage 
the latter. Sonlk, Serm. 

Where nion err against this method, it is usually ou pur¬ 
pose, and to show their learning. Swift. 

U'suAi.Niiss.'}' M. s. [from Hstm/.] Commonness; 
fre(|uciicy. 

It is only usualness or unusnalness that makes the difler- 
cnco. Clarke, Evul. of Xat. and Rev. Rel. 

Usuca'ption. n. s. and capw, Lai.] In the 

civil Ifiw, the ucqiiisition of the property of a thing, ) 
by )>ossessi<)ii and enjoyment thereof lor a certain * 
term of years, prescribed by law. Did. i 

U'stM-nrrr. 71. Itwifmil, Fr. ustis and frudu.^, 
Latin.] The tcinporiiry use; enjoyment of the 
profits, without power to alienate. 

The persons receiving the same have only the usufruct 
tluTcof, ami nut any fee or inheritance therein. Ayliffe. 

lI.si;i itn'eTiJ.\nY. m. s, lusup/iduuirr, Fr. iistijhtdu- i 
ai'iim, Lnt.] One that has tiie use and tempo¬ 
rary profit, nor. the property of a thing. 

The parsons of parishes arc nut in law accounted proprie¬ 
tors, but only usufrueluaries, as having no right of fee-simple 
vested ill tlicui. Ayhffe. 

To U'SL’llF.'J’ p. 71 . \usu 7 -a, Lat.] To practise usury; 
to take intenst for money. 

Is this the balsam that the vsuriug senate 
Pours into captains’ wounds ? Shokspearr, Timon. 

I do not love the usuriug Jew. Beauuu and FI. Lilt. Tldtf. 

Look into all the caves and dens of the wildest desart; -cc 
if tlicre lie any such tiger or wolf, us an enemy, us an usuriug 
oppressor. Up. Utdl, Si, FauTs Combat. 

U'suREU. n. s. [ttswr/er, Fr. vsura, Lat.] One who 
puts money out at interest. Commonly used fur 
one that takes exorbitant interest. 

Fie; thou simin’st thy shajtc, thy lore, thy wit; 

Which, like an usurer iibonud'st in all. 

And iisest none in that inic use indeed, 

Which should licdeck thy shape, thy love, tliy wit. Shahspeare. 

When usurers tell tlicir gold i* the field, 

And bawds and u bores do churches build. Shaksjware. 

If thou lend money to any that is poor, tlion shall not be 
to himiK an usurer, nor lay upon him usury. Et, xxii. 25. 

There may be no comnintativc injustice, while each retains 
a mutual benefit, the usurer for his niuiiey, the Ixtrrower for 
liis industiy-. Cbild m Trade. 

The asses usium occasioned great tumults among the people; 
yet he that took it was not reckoned to transgress any law; 
and there were some greedy usurers that exacted double, triple. 

Arbttilmot mi Cows. 

Usu'nious. otjt. Cusuaire, Fr. from umy .2 Given 
to the practice of usury; exorbitantly greedy of 
profit. 

For even- hour thnt tliou wilt spare me now, 

I will allow, 

XTsurious god of love, twenty to diee. 

When with my brown my grey burs equal be. Donne. 
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To USU'RP. p. a. {sigurper, Fr. usurpo, Latin.] To 
possess by force or intrusion; to seize, or possess 
without right 

So ugly a darkness, as if it would prcvent'the niglit’s com¬ 
ing, usur/icd the day’s right. Sidney. 

Nut having the imtiiral supertorify of fathers, their power 
must lie usurpeil, and then unlawful; or if lawful, then granted 
or consented unto by tiiein over whom they exercise the same, 
or else given tlieni eMr,iordinurily from fJoil. HorJeer. 

In as much as the due estimation of heavenly truth de- 
[icndcth whollv upon the known and approsred authority of 
those famous oracles of God, it greatly behoveth the church 
to have always ynosl special care, lest human iuveutions sssurp 
the room and title of divine worship. Hooker. 

Victorious prince ol York ! 

Before I sec thw M-ntcd in thnt tlirone. 

Which now the Iiousc of Lancaster usurps, 

'J'hcsc r-yes shall never close. Shakspenre, Ilm, VI. 

VMiat art thou, that usurp' st this time of iiiglit, 

Together with that fair anil warlike form ? Shakspeare. 

Their fox-like thefts are so rank, as a man may find whole 
pages »>n/yjc(/from one author. . S,.foHson. 

So be dies. 

Blit soon revives ; death over him no power 
Shall long usurp ; ,>rc the third dawning light 
Return, the stars of morn shall see him rise 
Out of his grove. 

All fountains of the deep 
Broke lip, sliall heave the ocean to usurp 
Beyond all bounds, till imiudation rise 
Alwve the highest liills. 

Farewell court, 

M'liere vice mil only hatli usurpt the place,* 

Bill the rev aril, and even the name of virtue. 

Your care about your hank., infers a fear 
Of ihrcnt’iiing floods, and imindafions near: 

If so, a just reprise would only be 
or svhat the land usurp'd I'poii the sea. 

Who next usurps a ill a just prince appear. 

So imicli vonr ruin it ill liis reign endear. 

Struggling in vain, iiiipatienl of her load. 

And lalionringunderneath the pond’roiis god; 

The more she strove to sliake Iiiiii from her breast, 

• With inori* and far superior Tiree he I'rcssM, 

Commands his entrance, ami it ithoiil controui, 

Usurps her organs, aiul inspires her 'oiil. Drydeit. 

Who’s this, that dares usurp 

Tlic guards and iiubit of NumiJiu's prince? Addison, Cato. 
I’suHPA'iio-v.’f’ M.s. [t.'.imyw/t’ot/, Fr. from luiuy.] 

1. Forcible, unjust, illegal seizure or possession. 

Xiic Piercies, 

I Finding his usurpalioii most unjust, 

' Endeavour’d niv advaiiceiiient to the throne. Shakspeare. 

I SsiiccLTding kings’ recovery of their right from unjust usufji- 
edious, shall never be prejudiced by any act of mine. 

, A'titjj Charles. 

To raise a tempest on tlic sen was usurpsdion 011 the prero- 

I gative of Neptune, who liad given him no leave. Drydeu. 

‘ Oil liasciicss to support a tyr.int throne. 

And crush i.iur freeborn brethren of the world ! 

Nay, to become a part of usuipaliou, 

T’ csnousc the tyrant’s person and licr crimes. D^den. 

■Whatever up[iosition wn® made to the tnurjialions of king 
James, proceeded altogether from the churchsof England. 

Sunfl. 

2 . Use; usage. 

There can be no kind of certainty in anv such observations 
of the articles, liccaiisc the Greeks promiscuously often use 
them or omit them, without any reason of their murpalirn or 
omission. Pearson on the Cieed, Art. s. 

Uso'flPEB. w. .t. [from timp. One who .seizes or 
possesses that to which he has no right. It is gt*- 
nerally used of one who excludes the right heir 
from the throne. 

Ever sithence he hath continucil his first usurped power, and 
now exacteth upon aU men what he list: so that now to snb- 


AlUton, P.L. 

Milton, P. L. 
Denham. 

Drydeu, 

Drydt 
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duo 'Dr expel an iMur7)e^r, should be no unjust enterprise, but 
a resUtution of anticnt right unto the crown. Spenter. 

Richard, duke of Yoric, 

Was rightful heir unto the English crown; 

And that yourmajesty was an unirper. Siaitpeare. 

Blit this usutper his encroachment proud. 

Stays not on man; to God his tower intends 

Siege and defiance. Milton, P. L. 

Few murpert to the shades descend 
By a dry death, or with a quiet end. Drydcn, 

He griev’d, the land he freed should be opppress’d, 

And he less for it than uturpen do. . Dryiien. 

Usu'npiNotY. adv, [from usurp.'] Without just 
claim. * 

Lay aside the sword. 

Which sways uuirpiiiglp these several titles. 

And put the same into young Arthur’s hiiml, 

Thy right royal sovereign. S/iakspcarc, K. Jolm. 

U'suRV. «. s. ^mare, Fr. ustim, Lat.] 

1. Money paid for the use of money; interest. 

He that high ^ocs sit, and all things sec. 

With equal cy'i^ their merits to restore; 

Behold, what yc this day have done for me. 

And what 1 cuiiiiot quit, requite with luury. Spenser. 

The wislietl day is rotiie at last. 

Hint shall, for nil the pains and sorrows past, 

Pay to her usurp of long delight. S/teuscr. 

Our angles are like money put to usurp ,* they may thrive, 
though wc sit still and do notliing. IVal/oit, Angler. 

What he borrows firom the antients, he repays with usurp 
of his own; in coin as good, and almost as iinivursally valu¬ 
able. Drpden, l)ed. to .hie. i 

2 . The practictf of taking interest. It is commonly j 
used with some reproach. 

Usurp brinj(Cth the treasure of a realm into few Iiaiuls : for 
the usurer being at certainties, ami others at unccrlaintic'., at 
the end, most of the money will be in the liox. Bacon. 

tiTE'Nsii.. «.s. {tUensile, Fr. utensilc, low Lat.] An 
instrument for any use, such as the vessels of the 
kitchen, or tools of a trade. 

Burn but his Iwoks; he has brave utensils. 

Which, when he has a bouse, he’ll deck withal. Shaisjieare, 

Mules after these, camels and dromedaries. 

And waggons fraught with utensUs of war. MUtiiu, P. B. 

Tithes and lands given to God are never; and plate, vest¬ 
ments, and other sacred utensils, are seldom consecrated. Soui/i, 

T%e springs of life their former vigour feel; 

Such zeal he had for that vile ntensU. Garth, Dispemarp. 

U'TEniNE.*^ adj. {uteriH, Fr. uterinus, J^at.] 

1. Belonging to the womb. 

In hot climates, and where the uterine parts cx -ced in heat, 
by th%ouldncss of some simple, they may be rc 'liccd unto n 
conceptivc constitution. Brawn, Kidg. Krr. 

The vessels of the interior glandulous substance of the woinh, 
are contorted with turnings and meanders, that they iiiiglit 
accommodate themselves without dongcr of rupture to the 
necessary extension of the uterine substance. Bap. 

2. Born of the same mother, but having a different 

father. 

He was nephew to him by his brother uterine, Edmond' 
Tudor. Sir G. Buck, Bic/i, III, p. ji. 

UTERUS. ».$. iLfAia.] The womb. 

ITti'uty. w.s. [ttliliie. Ft. tailiias, hat.] IWulncss; 
profit; couvenicucc; ndvantageousness: applied to 
things only: as, this book is of great utilitys not, 
this nook was written for the tdility of scholars. 

Those things which have long gone together, arc coiifederale; 
whereas new things piece not so well; but though they help by 
their utilitp, yet they trouble by their inconforniity. ^ 

Bat •o«, A’W, Hist. 

Should wc blindly obey the restraints of physicians and 
astrologers, we should confine the ulilitpot pliyick unto a very 
few days. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

M. Zniichem desired me that I would give a relauon of the 

- «(tre of gout, that might be made publick, as a thing which 
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might prove of common utiStp to so great numbers as were* 
sulgect to that disease. Temple, 

U'xis.'t' n. s, A word which probably is corruptcti, 
at least, is not now understood. Vtk was the octave 
of a saint’s dny, and may perhaps he taken for any 
festivity. Dr. Johnson. — Ufas is the wonl in our 
old lexicography, [cahen. Sax. octnvue festi alicujus. 
Skinner. Fr. Jtuil, octo.] 

Then hcr^ will be old ulis; it will be an excellent stratagem. 

Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

U'taiost. adj. [ucmcejr, Saxon; from utcep.] 

1. Extreme; placed at tlic extremity. 

Much like a subtile spider, wliicb doth sit 
III middle of her web, which spreadeth wide; 

If ought do touch the utmost thread of it. 

She feels it iiistantly on every sidi\ Davies. 

As fur remov’d from God and light of heaven. 

As from the center thrice to th’ ut'most pole. M'dtm, P. L. 

I went, by your cummuiiil, 

To view the ulinost limits of the laud. Drpden. 

2. Being in the iiighest degree. 

I’ll iiiidrrtnkc to bring him. 

Where tie shall answer by u lawful form, 

III peace to his ulmosl peril. Shakspenrr, Coriut. 

U't-Most. «. s. 'J'lie most that can be; the greatest 
power; the highest degree; the greatest effort. 

\\ h.nt miscarries. 

Shall lie the general’s fault, though he perfonn 

To the utmost of a muii. ^ Shakspeare, t'onol. 

1 will be free. 

Even to the ulmosl as 1 please iii words. Shaksprure. 

Snell a coiiscienee, as has employed the utmost of its ability 
to give itself the liest inforniatioii, and clearest knowledge of 
its duty, that it can, is a rational ground for a man to build 
such an hope upon. Sout.'i. 

Try your fortune.- 

— 1 have to till- utmost. Dost thou think me dcsper.atc 
Without just cause 'I Drpdeu, All for Love. 

A mail, having carcfiilly enquired ingo all tlic grounds of 

E robability and iiiililveliiicss, and done his nltuosl to inform 
iinsclf ill all particulars, may come to acknowledge on wliicli 
.vide the probability rests. Lo; ke. 

The enemy thinks of raising tlireoscnre thousand men: let 
us perform our utmost, and we shall overwhelm them with oiir 
multituilcs. AiMisoii. 

Uro'i'iAN.#') adj. [from Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, 
I'To'piCAL. 5 oriinagiiiiirycommouwealtli; fir. ru, 
bone, andTOToj, locus.] ideal; not. reiil. Bidlok.'ir 
has utopian, which lie tonus im.'igiiiary, icigiicci 
fubiiloiis. 

Let no idle Donatist of Anislerdiun drc.'iin hence of an 
tilopiral perfection. Bp. Hall, Bcaiitp and Umtp if the ( 'h. 

The task is so diiSciilt, that I look upon it rather as an 
nlopiau idea, Sunnhurnc, I'rav. through Sjiaiit, L. 42. 

U"J'TEll. adj. [uctep, Saxon.] 

I. Situate on the outside, or remote from the centre. 

In my flight 

Through utter and through middle darkness borne, 

I sung of chaos, And eternal night. Alilton, P. L. 

2. Placed beyond any compass; out of any place. 

Pursue th^se sons of dariincss; drive them out * 

From all heavc.i’s bounds, into the utter deep. Alilton, P.L. 

3. Extreme; excessive; utmost. 'I'liis seems to be 
Milton’s meaning here; though the former sense 
may serve. 

Such place eternal Justice bad prepar’d 
For those rebellious; here their )irison ordain’d 
In niter darkness; and their portion set 
As far remov’d from God, and light of licav’n, 

As from the center thrice to th’ utmost pole. Milton, P. L, 

4. Complete; total. 

The parliament thought the utter taking it away necessary 
fur the preservation of the kiiigdom. Clarendon. 

5. Peremptory. 
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There could not be any other egtimate made of the loit, than 
hr the a/<er refiisal of the auxilioiy regiinents of London and 
Kent to march farther. Chreudon. 

6 . Pcrfe'it; mere. 

Thi^ feel fewer corporal ^ns, and are viler stranger* to all 
those anxious thoughts which disquiet mankind. AUerbvrt/. 

To U'TTEIl.'^ v.a. [froirt*tlie adjective; to make 
public, or let out; palam/acere.2 

1. To apeak; to pronounce; to express.. 

Men spake not with the instruments of writing, neither 
writ with the instruments of speech; and yet things recorded 
with the one, and ullered^ with the other, may be preached well 
enough with botli. Hooker. 

Tliese very words I’ve beard him vtter. Shakijicarr. 

There’s more gold: but, sirrah. 

We say the dead arc well, firing it to that. 

The gold I give thee will I melt, and pour 

Down thy ill>id<rrt»g throat. Shakspeare. 

Shall not they teach thee and tell thee, and utter words but 
of their heart ? ' Joi, viii. lo. 

Who knows but bis poor, bleeding heart. 

Amidst its agonies, remember’d Marcia, 

And the last words be uttered, call’d me cruel! Addison. 

2. To disclose; to discover; to publisii. 

When do partial and sinister aflections more utter themselves, 
than when an elertion is committed to manv ? Wkitgijl. 

Were it folly to be modest in uttering what is known to all 
ihe world? Ralegh. 

1 meant my word., should not reach your ears; but what I 
ulliTcd was most true. Diyden, Alt for Love. 

3. 'I’c sell; to vend. . » 

Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantua’s law 
I.S death to any he that utters them. Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 

They bring it home, and niter it cominoidy by the name of 
Newfoundland fish. Abbot, lUsc. of the World. 

The Ucvunsliirc and Somersetshire grosiers feed yearly great 
droves of cattle in the north quarter of Cornwall, and utlrr 
them at liume. Carew, Surv. of Cornwall. 

4. To dispcr.M'; to emit at large. 

To preserve us from ruin, tlic whole kingdom should coqtinue 
ill a firm resolution never to receive or utter this fatal coin. 

Swift. 

5. To put forth. 

Seest thou thilk same Hawthorn stud. 

How bragly it begins to bud, 

Awi utter his tender head ? Spenser, Shep. Cal. 

lJ''rTERABi.E. adj. [from utter.'] Expressible; such 
as may be uttered. 

UVi'ERAjiCE.-J* n. s. [from utter.] 

1. Pronunciation ; manner of speaking. 

He, with tttt'rance crave, and countenance sad. 

From point to point discours’d his voyiwc. S-penser. 

Many a man thinks admirably wdl, who has a poor ut¬ 
terance i while others have a charming manner of speech, but 
their thoughts are trifling. Watts. 

2. [_Outrance, French.] Extremity; terms of extreme 
hostility. Out of use. 

Of him I gather'd honour; 

Which he to seek of me again perforce. 

Behoves me keep at utterance. Shakspeare, Cymb. 

Come, fate, into the list, 

And champion me to the wUeratice. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

3. Vocal expression; emission from the mouth. 

Till Adam, though no less than Eve abash’d, 

At length gave utterance to these words constnun’d. 

MiUm, P. L. 

Speaking is a sensible expression of the notions of the mind, 
by several discriminations of utterance of voice, used as signs, 
having by consent several determinate significancies. Holder. 

There have been some inventions, which have been able for 
the utterance ot articulate sounds, as the speaking of certain 
words. Wilkins, Math. Magiek. 

4. Sale. 

It will draw out of the inhabited country of Ireland pro¬ 
visions and victuals, and many necessaries, because th^ shall 

• be sure of utterance. Bacon on the Plaittatims in Ireland. 

VOI- V. 


U'tteber. n. s. [from tOter.] 

1. One who pronounces. 

2. A clivulger; a discloser. 

Vttereri of secrets he from thence debarr’d; 
fialiblcrs of folly, and blazers of crime. Spenser. 

3. A seller; a vender. 

IJVrKRi-Y. adv. [from utter.] Fully; completely; 
jierfectly. For the most part, in an ill sense. 

God, whose property is to shew his mercies then greatest, 
when they arc nearest to be utterly despaired. Hooker. 

Arguments taken from the authority of men, may not only 
so far forth as hath been declared, but further also, be of some 
force ill Ininiaii sciences; wbith force, be it never so siiinll, 
doth shew that they arc nut utterly naught. Hooker. 

All your interest in those territories 
Is utterly iKircft yon ; all is lost. Shakspeare, Tien. VT. 

He was so uHerty tired with an einployinciit so contrarv to 
his humour, that he did not consider the means that would lead 
Inin out of it. Clarendue. 

There is nowhere any nation so utterly lost to all things of 
Ian and niuralitv, as not to beliiwe the existence of God. 

Witkio.. 

While in the flesh we cannot lie utterly insensible of the 
alllictioii. that bu!;d us. .iilirbuui. 

Uttermost.'}' adj. [iicrepmaijT. Sax.] 

I. Extreme; being in the highest degree. 

Bereave me not. 

Whereon I live ! thy gentle looks, thy aid. 

Thy counsel in this uttermost distress. Milton, i‘. J-. 

%. Most romole. 

Tlie I'lnd, from the uttermost end of the straits on Pern side, 
did go towards the south. Abbot, Desc.ofthe H'orW. 

U'TTEBMOST.'f' «• S. 

I. The greatest. 

There needed neither promise nor persuasion to make her 
do her uttermost for her lather’s service. Sidney. 

He camiut have sufficient honour done unto him; but the 
uttermost wc can do, we must. Hooker. 


2. The extreme part of any thing. 

A city ill the uttermost of thy border. KunA. xx. 16. 

U'vEOUS. adj. [from uva, Latin.] 

The uvenus coat, or iris of the eye, hath a musculous power, 
and can dilate and contract that round hole >n it, called the 
pupil Ray on the Creation. 

VIJLCA'NO. n. s. [Italian.] A burning mountain: 
it is commuiily written after the Italian volcano. 

Earth ralcin’d, flics off into the air; the ashes of burning 
mountains, in vulcavos, will be carried to great distances. 

Arbutknot. 


Vu'ecar. adj. [x'ldgairc, Fr. vulgarix, LaU] 

1. Plebeian; suiting to the common peopl^ prac¬ 
tised among the common people. 

Men who have passed all their time in low and vulgar life, 
cannot have a suitable idea of the several beauties and blc- 
inishcs ill the actions of great men. Addison. 

2. Vernacular; national. 

It might be more useful to the English reader, who was to 
be his immediate rare, to write in our ssulgar language. FeU. 

3. Mean; low; being of the common rate. 

It requiring too great a sagacity for mdgar nmds to draw 
the line between virtue and vice, no wonder if most men 
attempt not a lalx'rious scnitiny into thinw themselves, but 
only take names and words, and so rest in them. Sosdh. 

Now wasting years my former strength confound. 

And added woes' have bow’d me to the ground: 

Yet by the stubble you may guess the grain, 

And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. Broome. 


4. Piiblick; commonly bruited. 

Do you hear aught of a battle toward ? —— 

— Most sure, and vulgar; every one hears that. Shakspeare.- 

Vn'LGAB. «. s. Ividgairef Fr.] The common people. 

I’ll almut; , , 

Drive away the m^ar from the streets. Shakspeare. 
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Thoie men, and their adherents, were then look^ upon by 
the ^Kighted vulgar, as greater protectors of their laws and 
liberties than myself. King Ckturki. 

The most considering and wisest men in all ages and na> 
tions, have constantly differed from the vulgar in their thought. 

WVMm. 

The vulgar imagine the pretender to have been a child im¬ 
posed upon the nation by the fraudulent zeal of his purrnts, 
and their bigotted counsellors. Stnift. 

‘Vu'i.GAUisM. n. s. [from THi/gar.] Crossness; mfun- 
iiess; vulgarity. 

The great events of Greek and Roman fable and history, 
whicli early education, and the usual course of reading have 
made familiar and interesting to all Europe, without being 
degraded by the vulgarism of ordinary life in any country. 

licynnlds. 

To Vu'lgarizf..# r>. a. [from wi/gar.] To rentier 
mean or vulgar. 

Sometimes a single word will vtilgarize a poetical idea. 

ArbuUmot, and Fojm-, Marl. Scr. Art of Sint, in Poetry, 

Vui,ga'kitv. «. s. [from I'ulgar.'] 

1. Meanness; state of the lowest people. 

Although their condition may place them many spheres 
above the multitude; yet arc they still within the line of ra/- 
gnr//y and deraocraticol enemies to truth. ^ Bnrnm, 

True it is, and I hope I shall not offend their vulgarities, if I 
say they are daily mocked into error by devisers. Brown, 

2. Mean or gross mode. 

Is the grandcsophos of Persius, and the sublimity of Juvciial 
to be circumscribed with the meanness of words, and vutgarily 
of expression ? Dryden, lied, to Jur. 

Vu'lgauly. adv. [from vulgar."] Commonly; in the 
ordinary manner; among the common people. 

He was, which people inneh respect 
In princes, and which pleases vulgarly. 

Of goodly personage and of sweet aspect. Daniel, 

He that believes himself iincapablc of pardon, on with¬ 

out thought of reforming; such an one we call vulgarly a des¬ 
perate person. Uarnmond, Pracl. Chatechism. 

As it is vulgarly understood, that hc_ cut a passage for his 
army through these mighty mountains, it may seem incredible. 

Broum, Vutg. F.rr. 

Vo'lgate.* adj. \vulgattis, Lat.] Bdongin^r to a 
noted Latin version of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment. 

The Latin vulgale Bible was declared authentick, _ and 
canonized by the Coiincil of Trent, A.D. 1546- Pope SixUi> 
Quintus corrected it with Ms own hand. 

Blai-kmll, Suer, Class, ii. Pref, p. xvi. 

Vu'lgate.# n.s. An ancient Latin translation of 
the Bible; the only one which the Churcl of Rome 
acknowledges to be authentick. CAambers. 

Vd'lnerable. adj. [vulnerablf, Fr. vtdnerahilisy Lat.] 
Susemtive of wounds; liable to external injuries. 

Let iall thy blade on vulneraUe crests; 

I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 

To one of woman born. Shatspeare, Marhclh. 

Achilles though dipt in Styx, yet having his heel untouched 
by that water, although he were fortified elsewhere, he w'as 
slain in that part, as only vulnerable in the inferior and brutal 
parti Broum, Vutg. Err. 

Vii'lneraby. adj. [vulneraire, Fr. vulnerarius, Lat.] 

' U.«cful in the cure of wouneb. 
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Try whether the same effect will not ensue, by common 
vulnerary pluistcrs. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

I kept the orifice open, and prescribed him vulneraries. 

IVisevian, Surgery, 

To VU'LNERATE. v. a. [vulnero, Lat.] To wound; 
to hurt. 

There is an intercourse Between the roagnctick unguent and 
the vulneraled body; Gtanv'dle, Scepsis. 

Vulnera'tion.# n. s. [from vtdneralc.] Act of 
wounding; infliction of wounds. ' Cockeram. 

When God forctels by the prophet Zachary what he should 
suffer from the sons of men, he says expressly, “ they shall 
look upon me whom they have piefredand therefore shews 
that be speaks of the Son of God, whicli was to be the Son of 
man, and by our nature liable to ndiirralion ; and withal fore- 
tels the piercing of his body, Pearson on the Creed, Art. 4. 

Vii'i.piNK.'f* adj. \vulpims, Ltd. ndjiiur, old French.] 
Belonging to a tux; like a fox. 

The slyness of a vulpine crafV. Fekham, Res. i. 12. 

VU'LTURE. n.s. [vdlur, Lat.] A large bird of 
prey, remarkable for voracity. 

Nor the night raven, that still deadly veils, 

Nor griesly vultures make ns once affeor^d. Spenser. 

We’ve willing dames enough, there cannot be 
That vulture in you to devour so many, 

As will to greotness dedicate themselves. SluAspeare. 

A ravenous vulture, in his open’d side. 

Her crooked beak luid cruel talons try’d. Dryden. 

Vu'ltitiiine. adj. [vidlurinus, Lat.] Belonging tu a 
vulture. •« - 

Vo'i.TUROiJs.* adj. [from vullur.] Like a vulture; 
voraeiou.s. 

Ills vidluriius stomach lets loose upon himself, and within 
few minutes inure, uiie-lialf of hiiii devours the otlier 

Hammond, Works, iv. 4;.;. 

A vulturous nature, which easily sniclleth out, and lia.stiiy 
flicth towards, .'uid greedily feciletli on, carrion. Barrow,i. 287. 

U'vuLA. «. [ttmla, Lat.] In anatomy, a round soft 
spongcous body, suspended frum the palate near the 
foramina of the nostrils over the glottis. Did, 

By an iiistriiment bendcil up ct one end, I got up behind 
the uvidfi. Wiseman, Surgen/. 

UXO'KIOUS. adj. {^uxorius, Latin.] Submissively 
fond of u wife; infected ivith connubial dotageP 

Towards Ills ()uccn lie was nothing uxorious, uor scarce in¬ 
dulgent ; but eoinjmnionablc and respective. Bacon. 

That tixorious king, whose heart, though large. 

Beguil’d by fair idolatresses, fell 

To idols foul. Afilton, P. L. 

How would’st thon insult 
When 1 must live iixonous to thy will 

In perfert thnilduin, how again betray me ! Milton, S. A. 

Uxo'Riou.sLy. adv. [from uxorious.] With fond sub¬ 
mission to a wife. 

If thou art thus ucoriuusly inclin’d 
To bear thy bondage with a willing mind, 

Prepare tliy neck. Dryden, Juv. 

Uxo'hiousne8s.'|“ «. .t. [from uxorious.] Connubial 
dotage; fond submission to a wife. 

To say nothing of the carnality and uxoriousness of the Jews. 

More, Myst, of Godt, (1660,) p. 100. 

Courage may lie chang’d 
To brutal force, and tender nuptial love 
To mean uxoriousness. Doivnman, Infancy. 




WAD 

Is a letter of which the form is not to be 
^ iuuiid in the alphabets of the learned 
languages; though it is not improbable 
that by our to is expressed the stmnd of the Komaii 
V, and the EolickBoth the form and sound 
arc exeUidetl from the lahguagea derived from the 
Latin. 

JV is sometimes improperly used in diphthongs as n 
vowel, for k, riVjc ; ftnv.': the somul of to con¬ 
sonant, if it he a consonant, is uniform. 

'J’o W* a'ubi.k. p. 71 . [A low barbarous worth] lo | 
move from sitle to side; to change direction. 

If ill your 'verk loii (iiid it wnWr; tliat is, that one side 
of the flat inrlines to the rinht nr left hand, with soft blows 
of an haniinvr set it to rights, and then screw it hard up. 

Moxan. 

WAD.'f' «. .V. [jicob, liu)', Saxoi! ■’ 

1. A bundle of straw or other loose matter thrust 
Close together. 

2. Wudd, or black lead, is a mineral of great use [ 

. and value. WtKxIwurd. [>Sax. pub, snndyx, nigricu 

fabrilis. Hay.] j 

3. Any thing eramineil or stuffed in; as tow into a j 
gun or euimon. (led. tv?//, votJ, pannus proprie | 
rudis, ad togu.s .siilllirciv-ndas. Lye.] 

'flic carved work (of the shipj ij as rotten as touchwood, 
and will take tire even with a initl. 

Maydmaii, jV/ir. .S^icr. (1691,)^). 97. 

4. Old English for wonr/} w'hich sec. itarret. 

Wa'ddinci. w. s. [from x'lul, Icelaiidick.] A kind of 

soft stuff loosely woven, witli which the skirts of 
coats arc stufled out. 

To Wa'ddle.'J' V. n. [ttY?;!fg//i 7 c//, Dutch, to waggle ; 
whence, by a casual corruption, waddle. Dr. 
Johnson. — Dr. Jamiesoti objects to this etymon, 
under the Scottish wtinl widdill, preferring the 
Germ. Kedehiy cniultim motiiHre, to shake the tail 
as a bea^t.] 'J’o shake in walking from side to side; 
to deviate it motion trom a right line. 

She could have r.ai and midriiud all about. S/itittpfarr. 

The strutting pciticoai biiioolhs and levels all dihtinctions; 
while 1 caniiiit but be troubled to see so inaiiy well-8ha|ied, 
innocent virgins bloated up, and waddlmg up and down like 

. big bellied women. Speetafor. 


WAD 

The farmer’s goose. 

Grown fat witli corn and sitting still, 

('an scarce get o’er tlic barn-door sill, 

And hardly iraddlrt forth to cool 

Her ItelK in the iieighb’ring pool. Sunft. 

Dulne-s, of business the directing soul, 

'J'o hiiiiiiiii heads, like bias to the bowl; 

tVhich, as more ponderous, makes their aim more true, 

Ubli(|uely wnddlinp to the mark in view. tope. 

hlie drawls her words, and waddles in her pace; 

Unwasbt her hands, and much besnufil her face. Foiing, 

To Wade. r. «. [from vadum, Latin, pronounced 
wadum.'] 

1. To walk through the waters; to pass water without 
swimming. 

tVc’ll wade to the market-place in Frenchmen's blond. 

SAfiA-sjirare. 

Sill" leaded through the dirt to pluck liiin off. ShakspcuTc. 

I .111) in blood 

Slept in so liir, that, should I wade no more, 

Uctuniiiig were as tediuu- as go o’er. Shaksprarc, Macbeth. 

He ‘taut seven days ar the Cra.ssus, until a bridge was made 
for the transporting of his army, fur that the river was not to 
he waded over KnoUet, Ilisl. of the Turks. 

'1 hen since fortune’s favours fade; 

You tliu*^ ill tier arms do sleep, 

Liwni to swim, and not to wade. 

For tlie liearts of kings are deep. WotUtfi, Poems. 

With head, hands, wings, or feet pursues his way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flics. 

Hikon, r. L. 

It is bard to wade deep in baths where springs arise. Brown. 

Fowls that frequent waters, and only wade, have ns well 
long legs as long necks; and those that arc made for swim- 
iiiiiig have feet like oars.. Alure, JMv. Dialogues, 

2. To pass difficultly and laboriously. 

They were, not permitted to enter unto war, nor conclude 
any league of peace, nor to wade through any act of moment 
between them and foreign states, unless the oracle of God, or 
his prophets, were tirst consulted with. Ho<dcer. 

1 havd leaded through the whole cause, searching the truth 
by the causes of truth. Hooker, 

Virtue gives herself light, throu^ darkness for to wade. 

Speuscr. 

Occasions you have met with to excite your faculties to 
wade a little iiirthcr into the positive part of these doctrines. 

JlammoHd. 

I should chuse rather with spitting and scorn to be tumbled 
into the dust in blood, bearing witness to anv known truth of 
our Lord; than, by a denial 01 those troths, through blood and 
peijniy seade to a sceptre, and lord it in a throne. South. 
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’Tis not to my purpose to wade into those bottomless con* 
trovernes, which, like a gulph, have swallowed up so much 
time of learned men. Dec. of Chr. Piety, 

'I'hc daiiic 

Now try’d the stairs, and watfhig through the night, 

Search’d all the deep recess, and ushcr^l into light. Drydeu. 

The wrathful Goil then plunges from above. 

And where in thickest waves the sparkles drove. 

There lights, and imtdes through fumes, and gropes his way, 
Half sing’d, half stifl’d. Drydev, 

I'hc king’s admirable conduct has umded through all these 
difficulties. Daveuavt. 

Simonides, the more he contemplated the nature of the 
Deity, found that he waded but the more out of his depth, and 
that he lost himself in the thought. Addiioii, 

Wa'feii. «. s. Itcqfi’lt Dutch.] 

1. A tliin cake. 

Wife, make us a dinner; spare flesh, neither com; 

Moke wafers and cakes, for uur shcepe must be shornc. 

Tmsrr. 

Poor Sancho they persuaded that he enjoyed a great domi¬ 
nion, and then gave him notiung to subsist upon but umfers and 
mariunladc. /'ope. 

2. The bread given in the eiicharist by the Roman¬ 

ists. 

That the same body of Christ should be in a thousand 
places at once; that the whole body should lie bid in a little 
thin wafer ; yet so, that the members thereof should not one 
run into another, but continue distinct, and have an order 
agrccalilc to a man’s body, it doth exceed reason. /?p. Halt. 

3. Paste made to close letters. 

To WAFT.”!" w. a. proler. wafted^ or perhaps imflt 
particip. passive wq/led, or wafl. [probably from 
wave. Dr. Johnson. — Serenius refers the word to 
vei/a, Icel. Sueth. vibrarc.] 

1. To carry through the air, or on tlie water. 

A braver choice of dauntless spirits. 

Than now the English Imttoins have o’er, 

Did never float upon the swelling tide. SliaUpcarr. 

Our high admiral 

Shall waft them over with our royal fleet. Shakspenre. 

Thence wafted with a merry gale, 

Sees Leinster, and the golden vale. Drayton. 

Nor dares his transport-vessel cross the waves, 

With such whose bones arc not compos’d iu graves; 

A hundrei] years they wander on the shore; 

At length, their pcimiicc done, are wafted o’er. Dryden. 

Lend to this wrctcli your hand, and waft him o’er 
To the sweet banks of yon forbidden shore. Dryden. 

Prom hcnc-o might first spring that opinion of the vehicles 
of spirits: the vulgar conceiving that the breirb was that 
wherein the soul was wafled and carried away. Ray. 

They belbre wafted over thiar troops into Sicily in open tiss- 
scls. Arlmthnot on Coins. 

Ill vain yon tell j’our parting lover. 

You wish fair winds may waft him over: 

Alas: wliat winds can happy prove, 

That lieiir me fiu' from what I love ? Prior. 

Sneed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole. Pojw. 

2. To buoy ; to make float ;• to hinder from sinking. 

Whether cripples, who have lost thmr thighs, will not sink 
hut float; their lungs hding able to taaft up their bodies, which 
arc in others overpoiseil by the hinder legs, we have not made 
experiment. Brown^ Pulg.Jirr. 

3. To beckon; to infiirm by a sign of any thing 

■ moving. 

But soft ! who wafts us yonder ? Skaksjteare, Cum. of Err, 

It wafts you to a more removed ground. 

Skaispeare, Hamlet. 

i|. To turn. 

Even now 1 met him 
With ciistomaiy compIimeDt; when he 
IPajW/ig his eyes to the controrv and falling 
A Hp of much contempt, speeds from me. 

Shakspeare, Wint. Tele. 


To WAPT.*f* ». n. To float. 

Such an one may waft Op and down witli tlic wind. 

Bp. Halt, Serm. before the King. 
It wafted nearer yet, and then she knew. 

That what before she but surmis’d, was true. Dryden. 

Those trumpets his triumphant entry tell. 

And now the shouts waft near the citadel. Dryden. 


Wafi'. «. s. [froril the verb.] 

I. A floating body. I know not whether autho¬ 
rized. 


From the bellowing cast oft the whirlwind’s wing 
Sweeps uj) the burthen of whole wintry plains, 

111 one wide uHiyi. Thomson, mute,. 

2. Motion of a streamer. Used as a token or mean 
of information at sea. 


Wa'ftage. w. s. [from wa/i.^ Carriage by water or 
air. Not in use. 

What ship «f Epidanimim stays fur me ? — 

—A ship you sent me to, to hire waflage. Shakspeare. 

I stalk about her door, 

Like a strange soul upon the Stygian hanks, 

Staying /or waftage. S/takspearc, Tr. and Cress. 

WA'rricR.'f- «. s. [from wq/i-.'} 

1. A passage boat. Ainswort/i. 

2. One who w'afts or conveys. 

O Charon, Charon, 

The tvtfter of die souls to bliss or banc. 

Beaum. and FI. Mad Love,. 

WaVtore.'I” M.s. [from Wrt/?,] The act of waving. 

You answer’d not; 

But with an angry waftnre of your hand 
Gave sign for me to leave you. Shakspeare, Jul. Cats. 

Caught by the waftnre of a golden lure. ^ young. 

To WAG. V. a. [pajian, iiiaxon; •waggen, Dutch.] 
To move lightly; to shake slightly. 

You may as well f.irliid the mountain pines 
To umg their high tops, and to make a noise, 

; When they are ft'etted with die gusts of heaven. Shakipearr. 
All that pass hiss and wag thri'' iiends at thre. Lam. ii. ij. 
Thou canst not wag thy linger, or begin 
The least light motion, but it tends to sin. 

So have I seen in black and white, 

A prating tiling, a mugpyc iiight. 

Majestically stalk; 

A stately, worthless animal, * 

That plies the tongue, and vmgs the tail. 

All flatter, pndc, and talk. 

To Wag. v. n. 

1. To be in quick or ludicrous motion. 

Be merry, lie merry, my wife has all; 

For women arc shrews, liiitli sliort and tall; 

’Tis merry in ball, where licards tiHig all. 

k can counterfeit the deep tnmediun; 

Tremble and start at tuagging of a straw. 

I will fight with him upon this theme. 

Until my eyelids will no longer wag. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

2. To go; to pack offl 

I will provdke him to*t, or let him wag. Shakspeare, 

3. To be moved. 

Her charm:, she mutter’d o’er; 

And yet the reaty sieve wagg’d ne’er the more: 

I wept tor woe. Dryden, Theoc. 

Wag. «. s. [poKan, Saxon, to cheat.] Any one lu¬ 
dicrously mischievous; a merry droll. 

Cupid the wag, that lately conquer’d bad 
Wise counsellors, stout captains puissant; 

And ty’d them fast to lead his tmimphs bad, .> 

Glutted with them, now plays with meanest things. &incy. 
Was not my lord the verier wag o’ th’ two. Shakspeare, 
We wink at wage, when tliiw offend. 

And spare the boy, in hopes the man may mend. Dryden. 

A counsellor never pleaded without a piece of packthread in 
his hand, which he used to twfst about u finger all the while 


Dryden. 

Swift. 

Shakspeare, 

Shakspeare. 
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he was speaking: the wa^$ used to call it the thread of his 
discourse. Adiiiion. 

WAGE.'I' »!. s. the plural wages is now only used. 
[wegen, or wagen, German; gage^ Fr. Dr. John¬ 
son. — It is pronounced a corruption of the Su. 
Goth, wad, a pledge; whence the old Engl, word 
wad, in the same sense.] 

1. Pay given for service. 

All friends shall taste 

The viaget of their virtue, and all foes , 

The cup of their dcservings. Shaktpeare, K. Lear. ' 

* ‘Die last petition is for niy men; they are the poorest. 

But poverty could never druw them from me; 
lliat they inay have their wagei duly pmd them, 

And Bum'ething over to remember me. Shaktpeare. 

He with a mighty wage. 

Won such, themselves by oath as deeply durst engage. Drayton. 

- By'I ['om Thumb, a fairy page; 

11c sent it, and doth him engage. 

By promise of a mighty wage. 

It secretly to carni. Drayton, IfympMd. 

The thine itself is not only our duty, but our glory: and 
he who hatn done this work, has in the very work partly re* 
ccived his wages. South. 

2. Gage; pledj^c. 

But th’ elfin knight, whieh ought timt wrarlike wage. 

Disdain’d to loose the meed he wonne in fray. Spenter, F. (i. 
To Wage. v. a. [The origination of this word, which 
is now only used in tlic phrase fo wage war, is nut 
easily discovcreil: wnrgen, in German, is to attempt ; 
any thing tlangennis.] 1 

1. To attempt; to venture. 

We must not think the Turk is so unskilful. 

Neglecting an attempt of ease and gain. 

To wake and wngr u danger proGtIcss. Sknktpcarr. 

2. 'J'o make; to carry on. Aiiplieil to war. 

Keturn to lier, and filly men dismiss’d ! 

No; rather J ubjiire till roofs and chiisc 
■fo wage agaiiisf the enmity o’ th’ air. 

To be a comrade with the wolf. Shaktpeare, K. Iwar. 

'J’hc sonnes of (Jrcece um^d war at Troy. Chapman. 

Your reputation mages .oar with the enemies of your royal 
family, even within their trenches. Dryden. 

lie ponder’d, which of all his sons was fit 
To reign, and wage immortal war with wit. Dryden. 

3. [From wage, wages."] . To set to hire. Not in use. 

Thou must wage 

Thy works for wealth, and life for gold engage. Spenser. 

4. TO take U) hire ; to hire for pay; to hold in pay; 
to employ for wages. Obsolete. 

1 seem’d his follower, sot partner; and 
He wag’d me with his countenance, us if 
I had been mercenary. Shaktprarr, Coriol. 

The officers of the admiralty having places of so good benefit, 
it is their parts, being well 'waged and rewarded, exactly to 
look into the sound building of ships. H^egh. I 

The king had erected his courts of ordinary resort, and was 
at the charge sot only to wage justice and their miiii>ters but 
also to appoint the safe custtmy of records. Bacon. 

This great lord came not over with any great number of 
xonged soldiers. Davies mi Ireland. 

5. [In law.] 

When an action of debt is brought against one, 
as for money or chattels, left or lent the defendant, 
the defendant may wage his law; that is, swear, and 
certain persons with him, that he owes nothing to 
the plaintiff in manner as he hulh declared. The 
ofier to make the oath is called wager of law: and 
when it is accomplished, it is called the making or 
doing of law. BUmnt, 

WA'GER.'f' «. s. [from wage, to venture.] 

I. A bett; any thing plcdg^ upon a chance or per¬ 
formance. 


lA)ve and mischief made a wager, which should have most 
power in me. Siibiey. 

Full fast she fled, ne ever lorA’d behind; 

As if her life upon die wager lay. Spenser, 

As soon hereafter will 1 wagers lay 
’Gainst what an oracle shall say. 

Fool that I was, to venture to deny 
A tongue so us’d to victory, 

A tongue so blest by nature and by art 
That never yet it spoke but gain’d a heart. Coudn. 

Besides these plates fur horse-races, the uvigcrs may be ns the 
persons please. Temple. 

Factious, and fav’ring this or t’other side. 

Their umgert back their wishes. Dryden. 

If any atheist can stake his soul for a wager against such an 
incxhuustible disproportion; lirt him never hereafter accuse 
others of (redulity. Bentley, Servt, 

2. Subject on which belts arc laid. 

T'lie sea strove with the winds which should be louder; and 
the shrouds of the shin, with a ghastfui noise to them that wen; 
in it, witnessed that tlieir ruin was the wagir of the other’s 
contentiun. Sidsuy. 

3. [Ill law,] An offer to make oath. Sec 2 b Wage 

i/I law. Dr. Johnson. — This legal sense is not 
confined to making oath, but extends to offering 
justification or proof in any way. Mason. 

The next species of trial is stiR in force, if the parties 
choose to abide by it. 1 mean the trial by wager of battel. 

Blackstone. 

Multiplication of actions upon the case were rare formerly, 
and there by wager of law ousted, which disccuraged many 
suits. Hale. 

To Wa'cer.'!* r. a. [from the noun.] To lay ; to 
pledge ns a bett; to pledge upon some casualty or 
performance. 

Worthy to wager heart with mine, accept it. 

Bcaum. and FI. Coronation. 
He that will lay much to stake upon every flying story, may 
ns well wager his .estate whicli way the wind will sit next morn¬ 
ing. (ror. of the Tatigve. 

] feed my father’s flock ; 

What can I wager from the common stock ? Dryden. 

To W'a'ger.* V. n. To offer a wager. 

’Twas merry when you wnge/'d on your angling. Shaktpeare. 
Wa'gerer.* ti, s. [from tetTger.] One who bets; 
one who wagers. 

Desire your untgercr fe in me to be more cautious in dc- 
tcnulning on such matters, and not to venture llic loss of his 
money and credit with so much odds ngiiiust him. Sir'fl, Lett, 

Wa'ges. m. s. See Wage. 

Wa'ggery. n. s. [from awg.] Mischievous merri¬ 
ment; roguish trick; sarcastical gaiety. 

’Tis not the waggeries or cheats iiraetised among school¬ 
boys, that make an able man; but the principles of jiistici', 
generosity, and sobriety. Locke. 

Wa'ggish. adj. [from wag.] Kimvishly merry; 
merrily mischievous; frolicksomc. 

tihange fear and niccness, 

The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 

Woman its pretty self, to waggish courage. Shaktpeare. 

This new conceit is the waggish suggestion of iwinc sly and 
skulking atheists. . Atore, Dk. DiaSogues. 

\ company of waggish lioys watching of frogs at tlie side of a 
pond, still as any of them put up llicir heads, they wouhl be 
pelting them down with stones. Children, says one of the 
frogs, yon never consider, that though this may In- pl.iy ioyoit, 
'tis death to us V Estrungi. 

As Imys, on holidays let loose to play. 

Lay waggish traps for girls that pass tl at way; 

Then shout to sec iu dirt and deep distress 
Some sillv cit. Dr.n 

WA'GGiSHLY.f adv. Ifwm woggisA.] hi a 


manner. 

Now we are in private. Jet's wanton 
gitUy. 


it a little, and talk leag- 
S. Joraon, Fpiceene. 
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Wa oCriSHMESs. »*.s. Cfrom ’o-'oggisk.'] Merry niiscliici*. 
A ChritUan boy in Constantinople had like to have been 
(toned for Ragging, in a waggiilmett, a long-billed fowL Aaron. 
To Wa'ggle. v.n. [wagghelen, Dutch. J To waddle; 
to move from s^ide to side. 

The sport Basilius would shew to Zelmnne, was the niomit- 
ing of his hawk at a heron, which getting up on his wag/tliug 
wings with pain, as though the air next to the earth were not 
fit for his great body to fly through, was now grown to diminish 
the sight of himself. Suinet/. 

Why do you go nodding and waggling so, as if hip shot? 
says the goose to her gosseliiig. ' L'Edningf. 

WA'G()N.'^ 7 »• s* Cp8B3?cn, Sax. >ootteghens, Dutch ; 
WA'GGON. 5 vagn, Icelaiidick. IVagon is strictly 
conformable to the etymology; but icuggon is the 
prevailing form.] 

1. A heavy carriage for burth>Ais. 

The Hungarian tents were enclosed round with wagginu, 
one chained to another. KnoUct, Hut. of the Tnrhs. 

Waggotu fraught with utensils of war. Milton, 1 ‘. 11 . 

2 . A Cluiriot. Ni>t in use. 

Now fair Pheebus gnn decline in baste. 

His weary waggon to the western vale. Spenser. 

Tlien to her waggon she betakes, 

And with her hears the witch. Spetuer. 

O Proserpina, 

For the flowers now that frighted thou let’st fall 

From Dib’s waggon. Shahspeare. 

Her uwrgg^ou-spokes iniide of long spinners legs; 

The cover, of the wings n( grasshoppers. Shahspeare. 

Wa'gonage. V, s. [from Money paid for 

carriage in a waggon. 

Wa'goner. n. s. [from ttvrgon.] One who drives a 
Wagon. 

By this, the northern wagoner had set 
His sevenfold team behind the stcilfast stiu-, 

Tliat was in ocean waves yet never wet. Spenser. 

Gallop a|)arc, you fiery-footed steeds, 

Tow’rd Phiehus’ mansion I such a ivaggoner 

As Phaeton would whip you to the west. Shahspeare. 

A waggoner took notice upon the creaking of a wheel, that 
it was tile worst wheel that made most noise. L’Jistrange. 

The waggoners that ciu'sc their standing teams, 

Wou’d wake e’en drowsy Drnsus from his dreams. 2 )n/den. 

AVa^gtaii-.'^' w. s. [MtofaaV^a, Latin.] A bird. 

Spare my grey beard, you wagtail! Shahspeare, K. Lear. 
Waid. [I supptiiic for wig^'d.] Crushed. 

His horse waid in the back, and shoulder shotten, 

Shahspeare. 

w AiF.’l' 7 w. [tt’flr/wOT, 'waivivm, law Lat. 1 ‘rom 

Waiit. 5 watv?.] Goeds fuuiid, but L-laim’d by 
nobody ; that of which every one waves the claim. 
Sometimes written voeif, or U'pft. Dr. Johiisou. — 
It ftirmcrly was ttseil for a person deserted as well 
as thing lost; and, according to Cowcl anil Black- 
stone, miifs, in the legal sense, are goods stolen, 
and waive}/, or thrown away by the thief in his flight. 

For that a waiff, the which by fortune came 
Upon your seas, lie clayiii’d us ^opertic; 

And yet nor his, nor his in eqiiitic, 

But yoiir’a the waift by high prerogative. Spenser, F. Q. 

\\ hoi II wri'trlied mid disconsolate hermitage is that bouse 
whicli is not visited by thee, O Lord ! and what a waive and 
stray is that man that hath not thy marks upon him ! 

Donne, Dev. p 3*9. 

7 b WAIL.*!* r. ff. [gualoTc, Italian. Dr. Johnson. 
— led. vuela, ejulare, plangcre; Goth, wail planctus, 
waila, vociferari. Serenlus.] To moan; to lament; 
to bewail. 

Wise men ne’er waif their present woes. 

But iweseutly prevent the ways to waif. Shahspeare. 

S^, if my spouse maintmns her royal trust ? 

Or if DO more herabsent lord Ae unkb. 

But die false woman o'er the wife prevails ? Pope. 

S 


To Waq.. V, n. To grieve audibly; to express 
sorrow. 

Toni shall make him weep and timil. Shakspeara, 

I will wail and howl. Mic. i. 8. 

Wail.“I” n. .v. Audible sorrow; lamentation. 

Then also unto wail or bliss, according to tliy first an^ funda¬ 
mental life. Brown, Car. litor, iii. *3. 

Aroii'. l the woods 

She sighs her song, v hicli with her wail resound. Thomson. 
Wa'ilful. adj. [Irom wail and J'uli] Sorrowful; 
luournflil. 

Lay lime to tangle her desires 
By wailful sonnets, wliose composed rhimes 
Should be full fraught with serviceable vows. Shahspeare. 
AVa'iling. «. s. [from tem'f.] Lamentation ; moan ; 
audible sorrow. 


Other cries amongst the Irish, savour of the Scythian bar- 
bnrism; as the lanienLitions of their burials, with despairful 
outcriet, and immoderate uadlings. Spenser on Ireland. 

The camp filled with lamentation and mourning, which 
would lie increased by the weeping and wailing of them, which 
should never sec their brethren. KnoUes. 

Take up waUir^ for us, that our eyes may run down with 

Jer. ix. tS. 

'J'he wailings of a maiden 1 recite. a dap. 

Wain. n. s. [contracted from wagon.] A carriage. 

There ancient night thriving, did alight 
From her high weary warn. ’ ^tenser. 

Yonr’s he the iiarvest; ’tis the beggar’s gain. 

To glean the fallings of the loaded wmu. Drpden. 

Wa'inage. n. s, [from awin.] A finding of carriages. 

Aitisworth. 

Wa'inrope. «. .<t. {wain and rtyie.] A large cord, 
with which the load is tied on the wagon j cartrojic. 

Oxen and wainropes cannot hale them together. Shahsjiearc. 

Wa'inscot. w. [wageschot, Dutch.] The inner 
wooden covt.ritig of a wall. 

Some have the v' ins more varied and chamblclted; as oak, 
whereof wainscot in made. Bacon. 

She never could part with plain wainscot and clean hangings. 

Arbuthnut. 

A rat your utmost mge defies, 

Tiiat safe behind the loainscol lies. Swiff. 

To Wa'in.scot. I', a. IwaegetiscAtdlm, Dutch.] 

1. To line w'ulls with boards. 

Musick soundeth better in chambers wainseoUed, than banged. 

Bacon. 

2. To line buildings with diflerent materials. 

It is most curiously lined, or wainscotted, with a white tcs- 
tacimus crust, of the same substuiice and tliickness with the 
tubuli marini. Grew. 

One side comm.-inds a view of the garden, and the other is 
wainscotted witli looking-glass. Addison, Guardian. 

Wair. n. s. [In carpentry.] A piece of timber two 
yards long, and a foot broad. Bailey. 

WAIST.*}* «. s. [gu'asf, Welsh; from the verb 
gwasen, to press or bind. Dr. Johusoii, — M. Goth. 
wa/isltfs, statura. Screuius.] 

1. The smallest part of the b^y; the part below the 
ribs. 

The one seem’d woman to the waUt, and fair. 

But ended foul in niioiy a scaly fold. 

Voluminous and vast. Mdtm, F, L, 

She, as a vdl, down to her slender tvaisl, 

Her unadorned golden tresses wore, 

Dishcvell’d. Mitton, P. L, 

They seis’d, and with entangling folds embrac’d. 

His neck twice compassing, and twice his ivaisf. Denham. 

Stifi*stays constrain her slender waist. Gay. 

2 . The middle deck, or floor of a ship. 

Sheets of water from the clouds are sent, 

Which, hissing through the planks, the flames prevent. 

And stop the fiery pest: four ships alone 

Bum to the waist, and for the fleet atone. Dryden. 
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Wa'istband.# n, s. [waist and band.'] That part of 
the breeches wliich encircles the waist. 

1 l>eg of you to button your waistcoat from your collar to 
your tvoM.hand, Taller, No. 246. 

\V' a'istcoat. ». s. [waist and coat.] An inner coat; 

a coat close to the body. 

Selby Ican’d out of the coach to shew hi* lac’d waitlaml. 

Ruihardtun. 

To WAIT. I', a, [wachten, Dutch.] 

1. 'I'o expect; to stay for. 

Hid them prepare within; 

I am to bliuiie to bo thus tmiled for. _ Shakspeare. 

Aw’d with these words, in camps they still abide, 

And u<nit with longinc looks their promis’d guide. Dryden. 

Such courage did the antient heroes sliow. 

Who, when they might prevent, would icai/ the blow. 

Dryden. 

2. To attend ; to accompany with subntission or re- | 

.sped. j 

He chose a thousand horse, tlie flow’r of all ' 

His warlike troops, to imil the funeral. Dryden. 

3. To attend as a consequence of something. 

Such doom 

U'ailt luxury, and lawless care of gmn. Philips. 

Remorse nndheaviness of heart shall wail thee. 

And everlasting anguish be thy portion. Rowe. 

4. 'J'o watch us an enemy. 

Hr is waded for of the sword. Jui, xv. 22. j 

7 'o Wait. t>. »i. 

1. To expect; to stay in expectation. j 

All the days of my appointed time will I wnif till my change | 
ccinic. .Aih, xiv. 14. | 

He never sulTered any body to wail that enme tp speak with 
liini, though ii|K>n a mere vi.,it. Pell, I.ijr oj llamnnmd. 

The poultry stand 

Wailing upon her ehuritable hand. ffau. 

1 know, if J am deprived of yon, I die: 

But oh ! 1 die, if I wai/ longer for you. A. Philips. 

2. To pay SCI vile or sub.nissive attendance: with 
before the subject. 

Though Syrinx your Pan’s mistress were. 

Yet Syrinx well niiglit u,-'> mi her. Alitlim, Arcades. 

One inomiiig teaUinn im him at Caiishani, smiling u|ioii me, 
he sail!, he could tell me some news of myself. Denham. 

Fortune .md vietoiy he did pursue, 

To bring them, as his slaves, to leait on you. Dryden. 

A parcel of soldiers robbed a farmer of his poultry, and then 
made him wait at tulile. HwiJ't. 

We can now not only converse with, but gladly attend and 
wait upon the poorest kind of peon'e. Law. 

3. 1 o attend : witli on. A phra.s(‘ of ceremony. 

The dinner is 011 the table; my father^csires yuiir worship’s 

compnnv. — I 

— I will uuiV ON him. Shakspeare, M. IV. nf H'inJsor. 

4. To Stay ; not to depart from. 

How snail we know when to wait for. wlien to decline per¬ 
secution. South, Senn. ; 

W’ith Vulcan’s rngc the rising winds conspire, • 

And near our palace rolls the nooil of fire: ' 

Haste, my dear father, ’tis no time to wail. 

And load my shoulders with a willing fnaght, Dryden. 

5. To stay by reason of some hindrance. 

6 . To look watchfully. 

It is B point of cnnniiTg to wait upon him, with whotfi you 
speak, with your eye, as the Jesuits give it in precept. Bacon, 

7. To lie in andmsh as an enemy. 

Such ambush wmled to intercept thy way. Aftllon, P, L. 

8. To follow ns a consequence. 

It will import those ineu wito dwell careless, to enter into 
serious consultation how they may avert that ruin, which waifs 
on such a bU[>ine temper. Dcc.ofChr. Piety. 

Wait. ». s. Ambush; insidious and secret attempts. 

It is commonly used in these phrases, to lay waif, 

■ and to tie in wait. 
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If he hurl at him by laying of wait, that he die; he that 
smote him shall be put to death. Num. xxxv. 20. 

As a lion shall lie in wait for them. Ecelus. xxvii. 28. 

Why sat’st thou like an enemy in wait P MdUm. 

Wa'iteu. n.s. [from tca/V.] An attendant; one who 
attends for the accommodation of others. 

Let the drawers be ready with wine and fresh glasses; 
l4!tthe waUers have eyes, though their tongues must be ty’d. 

B.Jonson, Tavern Acad. 

The least tart or pic, 

By any waiter th^rc stolen and set l)y. Bishop Corbet. 

A man of fire is a general enemy to all the waiters where 
yon drink. Tatlf^. 

The waiters stand in ranks, the yeomen err. 

Make room, as if a duke were passing hy. Stoift. 

Wa'itino gun/lewonian.l ti.s. [from wait.] An iip- 
Wa'iting maid. t per servant, who attends 

Wa'itino wtmian. j on a lady in her chamber. 

He mode me mad. 

To talk so like a waiting-fientlewomaa, 

Ofgiuis, and drums, and wounds. Shakspeare, lien, IP. 

Flibbertigibbet, ])riuce of mopping and mowing, since pos¬ 
sesses ehamlHTiiiaids :md wailitig-womcn, Shakspeare, K. Lear. 
All the little lime-twigs laid. 

By Maebiitvel the waitioo-maiti. Cowley. 

The wiiitiiif’-woman might be conversant in romances. SwijJ. 
The wailiitg-hiaid hopes to ingratiate herself. Swift. 

Wait.s.* v.s. pi. [wahh. Cloth, vigiliincxcubie. TIonce, 
in our old language, wail is a wateliinaii, “ specu¬ 
lator, vigil.” IVoiiqit. I’lirv. Sti, in oltl French, 
iK'aih-, “ garde, seiuiiiello.” j Nocturnal itinerant 

mii.sicians. 'I'his is the only use of wails at present. 

Ltt's have the wail.-- of Southwark, 

The_\ ’re le. rare fellows ao auj are in England. 

Beauoi. and FI. Kn. Burn, Pestle. 
Hai k ! arc the teads abroad f — Be softer, pr’ythcc, 

'Ti., private musiek. Beaum. and FI. Captain, 

As the custom prevails at present, there is scarce a young 
man of aiij fusiiiun in a eorpuratiun, who dues not make love 
with the town-inusick ; The waits often help him through his 
courtship. Taller, No. 222. 

To ^^^\KE. J’. n. [wakatt, Goth. p.aciim, Sax. tfaetXw, 
Dutch.] 

1. I'o watch : not to .sleep. 

All night she watch’d, <ie once a-down would lay 
litr dainty limbs iii hersu ' driTimeut, 

But praying still ilid wake, and waking did lament. Spenser. 

'i'lie iiither wakeih for the daughter, and the care lor her 
taketh aw av sleep. Ecelus. \liL9. 

Thou boldest mine eyes waking. Ps. Ixxvii. 4. 

I ennnot think any tune, umking or sicc|>ing, without being 
sensible of it. Locke. 

Tliotigii wisdom wakes, suspicion sleeps. Milton, P. L. 

2. To be roused from sleep. 

Eaeli tree stirr’d appetite, whereat 1 waVd. Mdton, P. I.. 

3. 'I'o couse to sleep. 

The sisters awaked from dreams, which fiattcred them with 
more e.ouif'<>rt, than their waking would consent to. Sidney, 
Come, thou powerful god. 

And thv leaden charming rod, 

Dipt ill the Lethean lake. 

O'er liis wat.-liful tcmpleE shake. 

Lest he should sleep and never wake. Denham, 

4. 'I’o be quick ; to be alive. 

Ill the valley of Juhoslmphat, 

The jiiilging (iod shall close the book of fate; 

Anil there the last assizes keep, 

For those who wake, and those who sleep. Dryden. 

5. ’I’o be put in uclion ; trf be excited. 

Gentle airs to fau tlic earth now wak’d. Alifion, P. L. 
To Wake.'I* v.a. [peccian, Saxon; Kech'n, Dutch.] 

I. To rouse from sleep. 

They wak'd each other, and I stood and beard them. 

' ' Shakspeare. 
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Shook, who thought d>e glept too loog, 

Leap'd up, snd tvord his mittresii with his tougue. Piipe, 

2 . To excite ; to put in motion, or action. 

Prepare war, weuce up tlie mighty men; let them come up. 

Joel, ill. 9. 

Thine, like Amphion'ii hand, had wait’d die stone. 

And from destruction call’d the rising town; 

Nor could lie burn so fast as thou could’st build. Priitr, 

What you’ve said. 

Has wak’d a thought in me which may be lucky. Rowe, 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of art. 

To raise the genius, and to mend the heart. Prul. to Cato. 

3. To bring to lifo again, as if from the sleep of 
** death. 

To second life, 

M^aPd in the renovation of the just. Milton, P. L. 

4. [wakna, Gkith. to wateb.j To watch of attend a 
corpse. 

The waiting a dead body before interment, is called in Sued. 
“ wahstnga.” Hence our phrase, to wake a corpse, and leik- 
wake i compounded of the two Goth, words &iit, a dead body, 
and wakna, to watch. Callander, Two Anc. Poem, p. 48. 

The foolish people began to wake the corpse, by lighting a 
fire on the flixir. Bp. Rillala, Narrat. p.50. 

WA'KE.*f” fi. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The feast of the dedication of the church, formerly 
kept by watching all niglit. 

Fill oven iiil of flawncs, Ginnie passe not for sicepe. 
Tomorrow thy father his waA-c-daie will keepe. Tauer. 

_ The drolling peasant scarce thinks there is any world beyond 
his village, nor gaiety beyond tliiit of a wake. 

Got. of the Tongue. 

Putting all the Grecian actors down. 

And winning at a wake their parsley crown. IJjyden. 

Sometime the vulgw will of mirth partake. 

And have excessive doings at their wake. King, Art tff CoMeri/. 

2. Vigils; state of forbearing sleep. 

By dimpled brook, and fountain brim, 

The wood.nymphs, deckt with daisies trim. 

Their merry w^« and pastimes keep: 

What hath night to do with sleep ? Milton, Comw:. 

3. Act of waking from sleep. 

Twixt sleep and waii’e. Old Song of Rub. Good/eUow. 

4. The track formed on the water by the course of a 
ship. 

Wa'kejui-. a^. Iwake tTidJidl.'} Not sleeping; vi¬ 
gilant. 

Before her gate high God did sweat ordain, 

And wakefid watches ever to nlnde. Speneer. 

Why dost thou shake thy leaden sc^tre ? go, ) 

Bestow thy poppy upon igilaftU woe, > 

Sickness and sorrow, whose pale lids ne’er knov ] 

Thy downy finger; dwell upon thmr eyes, 

Shut in their tears, shut out their miseries. Craikaw. 

All thy fears. 

Thy wakeful terrors, and aSn^ting dnaoins, 

Have now thmr full reward. Denham, Sophy. 

Oissembling sleep, In^t weJcrftd with tho fright, 

The day takes off the pleasure of the night. Dryden. 

Wa'kefulness.'J" n. s, [from loakeful.l 

1. Want of sleep. 

Other perfumes are fit to be used in burning agues, con- 
sumptions, and too much wtAefvdneu. Bacon, Rat. Hud. 
t. Forbearance of sleep. 

Broad open sight, eternal wakffuhwu, 

Withonten labour, or consuming pain. 

More, Seep of the Soul, Hi. 14. 

To Wa'ken.-J- V. V, 

I. To watch ; not to sleeps 

The eyes of heaven that nightly waken 
To view the wonders of the glorious Maker. 

JBeown. and FI. Mad Lover. 

a. To cease from sle^; tpbe roused from sleep. 

Eariy Turnus wakning with the light, 

All clan in armour, calls Kh troops to %ht. Dryden. 


To Wa'keh. V. a. 

1. To rouse from sleep. 

IVhcn he was wakerid with the Boise, 

And uw the beast so small; 

What’s this, quoth he, that gives so weak a voice. 


That wakent men withal ? 

A man that is wakened out of sleep. 

We make no longer stay; go, waken Eve. 

2. To excite to action. 

Then Homer’s and TiTteus* martial musd 
Waken’d the world, and sounded loud alarms. 

3. To produce; to excite. 

They introduce 

Their sacred son^ and waken raptures high. 

Wa'keneh.# n. s. An exciter. 

TheEgj'ptians held salt as the wakener of carnality. 

Feltham, Ret, ii. j6. 

Wa'keb.# «. s. [from wake.l 

1. One who watches. Pr. Paiv. 

2 . One who rouses from sleep. 


Spemer, 
ZOeh. iv. T. 
Milton, /'. L. 


Hoteomman. 


MUton, P. L. 


Late watchers ore no early wakert. R.Jomon, Tale of a Tub. 

Wa'keeobin. w. s. [arum, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 

Wa'king.* m. s. 

1. Watch. Obsolete. 

Aboute the fourth uiaking of the night. Wicliffe, St. Mark,y\. 

2. The period of continuing awake. 

His steeps and hh> waking* are so inucli the same, that he 
knows not how to distinguish them. Rutler, Charavt. 

Wale.”!* n. s. [pel, Sax. a web.] A rising part in 
the surface of cloth. 

Thou art rougher fur, , 

And of a coarser wale, fuller of pride. 

* Rettum. and Ft. Four PI. in On,-. 

To WALK. ». n. \walcn, German: pealcaii Sax, to 
roll.] 

1. To move by leisurely steps, so that one foot !.■> 
set down before the other is taken up. 

A man was seen walking before the door very composedly. 

Ctarenduh. 


The self-same suii 
At once does slow and swiftly run. 

Swiftly his daily Journey he goes. 

But treads his annual with a statelier pace. 

And dues three hundred rounds enclose 
Within one yearly circle’s space. 

Thus with a double course in the same sphere, 

lie runs the day and walkt the year. _ _ Coudry. 

2. It is used in the ceremonious language of invitation, 
for come, or go. 

Kir, walk in.- 

— I had rather wa^ here, 1 thank you, Shaktiteare. 

3. '1^0 move for exorcise or amusement. 

What mean you, Caisar? think you to walk forth? 

Shaktpeare. 

These bowers as wide as we need walk. Milton, P.L 

4. To move the slowest pace; not to trot, gallop, or 
amble. Applied to a horse. 

5. To appear as a spectre. 

Tlie spirits of the dead 

May waUc again; if such things be, thy mother 
Appear’d to n.s last night, Shaktpeare, Wial. Tale. 

It then draws near the seasoji, 

Wiferein the spirit is wont to walk. Shoktjieare, Handel. 

There were walking spirits of the house of York, as well in 
Ireland as in England, Dawes oa Ireland. 

Some say no evil thing that walk* by night, 

In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorish fen. 

Blue, meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost, 

That breaks his magick chains at curfew time; 

No goblin or swart fairy of the mine, 

Hath hurtful power o’er true vii^nity. Milton, Cowtu. 

In vun the cock has snmmonM sprights away, 

She vndkt at noon, and blasts the bloom of day. Young. 

6 . To ffet on any occauon. 
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Do you think rd tvalk in nny plot. 

Where Madam Sempronia Bhould take place of me, 

And Fulvia come i’ th* rear ? B. Jonion. 

7. To b: in motion; applied to a clamorous or 
abusive female tongue, and is still in low language 
retained. 

A» she went, her tongue did walk 
Ill foul rcprtiucli, and terms of vile despight; 

Provoking him by her outragioiia talk. Spenser, 

8. To act ill s]cc{>. 

When was it she last walk'd?—— 

-i have seen her rise from her bed, unlock her closet, 

take forth paper, fold it, write unon’t, read it, and return to 
bed; yet ml this while iu a most fast sleep. 

Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

9. To range; to be stirring. 

Affairs that walk. 

As they s.ay spirits do at midnight, have 

In Uicin a hiiider nature, than the business 

That seeks dis|)atrh by day. Shaktpearc, lien. VIII. 

10. To move off; to depart. 

When he coniiMi forth, be will make their cows and garrans 
to walk, if he doth no other harm to their persons. Spenser. 

11. To act in any particular manner. 

Do justly, love iiierry, and walk humbly with thy God. 

Jl/ic.vi. 8. 

I’ll love with fear the only God, and walk ^ 

As in his presence. ^Milton. 

12. 'I'o travel. 

The Lord hath blessed thee; he knoweth thy walking through 
tlii^wildernes'. i2rul. ii. 7, 

'J'u WaLK.-f- V, a. 

1. 'J’o pass tiiroiigli. 

T do not wit hunt danger walk these streets. Shakspearr. 
Love ill lier ^nllny eyes dues liaskiiig phiy. 

Love walks tin- pleasant mazes of her hair. 

Cou'lep, The Change, 

No riel) or iiohlc knave 

Shall walk the world in eredit to Iris grave. Pope. 

2 . Tb lenti out, for the stik<! tif air or exercise ; as, I 
be xcaikrd bis horse in the meadow. 

3. 'I’o conduct; to lead. 

lie hath walki'd us through the whole labyrinth of this life. 

Ilarmar, Trnnsl. of Jfexa, (i.sS?,) p. 69. 
ril tmik ye out before me. Beauiii, and FI. llum. Zieul. 
Walk. «. s. [from tlic verb.] 

1. Act of walking for air or c.'ccrcise. 

Nor walk by moonUght without thee, is sweet. Miltm, P.L. 
Her keejier ny her side. 

To watch her walks, his hundred eyes applied. Dri/den. 

Philander used to take a walk in a neighbouring wood.' 

Addison. 

I long to renew our old intercourse, our morning eon* 
ferences, and uur evening walks. Pt$pc. 

2. Gait; step; manner of moving. 

Morpheus, of all his numerous traiu, express’d 

The shape of man, and imitated best; 

Tlie walk, the words, the gesture could supply, 

The habit iiiimick, and the mien belie. . Drt/drn. 

3. A length of space, or circuit through which one 
walks. 

He usually from hence to th’ palace gate 
Makes it his walk, Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

She would never miss one day, 

A wtdk BO fine, a sight so gay. Prior. 

4. An avenue set with trees. 

He hath left you all bis wedks. 

His private harbours, and new.planted orchards. 

On that side the Tiber. _ Shakspeare, Jul. Cats, 

Goodliest trees planted with tdoAs and bowers. MiUoa,P.L, 

5. Way; rood; range; place of wandering. 

The mountains are ms walks, who wand’ring feeds 

On slowly-springing herbs. Smdys, Paraph. 

■ If that way be your tca/k, you have not fnr. Alilton, P, L. 
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Set women in his eye, and in his walk. 

Among daughters of men the fairest found. Mihon, P. It. 

Our souls, for want of that acqwuntanoe here, 

Mw wander in the starry walks above. Dryden, 

’That bright companion of the sun. 

Whose glorious aspect scal’d our new-born lung; 

And now a round of greater yean Ix^n, 

New influence from his walks of light did bring. Dryden. 

6. Region; space. 

Wanting an nmpl^ sphere to expatiate in, he opened a 
boundless walk for liirlniagination. Pope. 

They are to be' cautiously studied by those who are amiritious 
of treading the great wtdk of histoiy. Brynolds. 

7. llurbo, Lai,] A fish. Ainsworth. 

8. Walk is the slowest or least raised pace, or golug 
of a horse. In a walkt a horse lifts ta'o legs of a 
side, one after the other, h^inning with the hind 
leg first; as suppose that he leads with the legs 90 
his right sitie, then he lifts his far hind foot first; 
and in the time that he is setting it down, which in 
a step is always short of the tread of bis fore foot 
upon the same side, he lifts his far fore foot, and 
sets it down before his near loot, and just as he 
lifts up his near hind foot, and sets it down again 
just short of his near fore foot, and just as he is 
setting it ’down, he lifts liis near fore fool, and sets 
it down just before his far fore foot. Farriet^s Did. 

Wa'i-keb.*!* [fromuaR-; Sax. pealcepe.] 

1. One that walks. 

1 ride and walk, and am reputed the best walker in thi^ 
town. Sadfi to day. 

May no such vicious walker.t croud the street. Gay. 

2. One who diets in any particular manner. 

There is another sort of disorderly walkers wjio still keep 
amongst us. Bp. Compton, Episeopalia, p. 66 . 

3. A fuller; a walk-mill; a fulling-mill, [tea/oirw, 
Dutch, fullo; walckcH, Tout, pannum polire, pro¬ 
bably from the Lat. calrare. ;>'kinncr.] 

She nirst the weaver, and the walker. 

That clothe that had wrought. 

Old Ballad t.f The Boy and the Mantle. 

\Va'i.kin'gstaff. n.s. A stick which a man holds 
to supjiort him in walking. 

The club which a man of an ordinary size could not lii't, was 
but u walhing-slaff for Ilcrculrs. ' Glaimtlc, 

WALL. n.s. Welsh; vallum, I.at. j>all, Saxon; 
walle, Dutch.] a 

1. A series of brick or stone, or other materials cari'ied 
upwards, :md cemented with mortar; the side of a 
building. 

Poor 'J^ro ! that eats the rWAnewt and the water-newt. 

Ift Shakspeare, K, Lear. 

• Where though I mourn my matchless loss alone. 

And none between my weakness Juc%e and me; 

Yet ev’n these ccntle toaUs allow my moan. 

Whose doleful ccliocs witii my plaints' agree. IVotlon, 

Part rise in crystal wall or ridge direct. Milton, P. L. 

2. Fortification; w’orks built for defence. In this 
sense it is commonly used plurally. 

With love’s light wines did I o’orpcrch these wtdls ; 

For stony liiiiib cannot hold out love. Shakspeare. 

General, the u<alts arc thine: 

Witness the world, that J create dice here 

My lord and master. Shakspeare, X. Lear. 

A prey 

To that proud city, whose high waBs thou saw’st 

Left in confusion. Mil/on, P-B. 

I rush undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden. 

3. To take the Wall. To take the upper place; not 
to give place. 

3 B 
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I wQl Me the waU (t ony man or maid of Montague’s. 

Shaktpearc, Kmn, and Jid. 
When once the poet’s honour ceases, 
from reason far his transports rove: 

And Boileaii, for eight hundred pieces, 

M^es Louis Me the wall of Jove. Prior, 

To WAi-r..'f- V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inclose with walls; to surround as with a wall. 
As if this flesh, that umllt 'about our life. 

Wore brass impregnable. ^ Shakspeare, Rich. IT. 

Nay, grant that they hod slav’d mv Irndy, my free mind. 

Like to the palm-tree tvaltwe fruitful Nile, • 

Shall grow up straigbter, and enlaige itself 
Spite of the envious weight that loads it with. 

Beaum. and PI. Fabc Otic. 
There bouaht a niece of ground, which Rirsa call’d. 

From the bull’s hide they first inclos’d and waU’d, JJrtfdeu. 

2. To defend by walls. 

The waited towns do work niy greater woe: 

The forest wide is litter to resound 

The hollow echo of my careful wics. Sjicnier, 

His council advised him to make liiuiself master oi some 
good walled town. Bacon, Hen. VII, 

The Spaniards cast themselves continually into roundels, 
their strongest ships walliuf’ in the rest. 

Bacon, IVar with Spain. 
Tlie terror of his name, that walls us in 
From danger. Denham, Sophy, 

3. To fill up with a wall. * 

Walling up that part of the chulCh where the tomb of the 
smnt was plarcil. Ld. Lytldlon on the Cimv. of ,St. Paul. 

Wa'llcreepeh. n.s. Ijncus matlius, hat .2 A bird. 

Aiiii^worih. 

Wa'llet. n. s. [pealhan, to travel, Saxon.] 

1. A bag, in which the necessaries of a traveller arc 
put; a knapsack. 

Having gntered into a long gallery,vhe laid «lown his watlft, 
and spread nis carpet, in order to repose himself upon it. 

Atldaon. 

2. Any thine protuberant and swagging. 

Who wonhl believe, that there were niuuiituincers 
Dew-lapt like bull.s, whose tliroats Imd hanging at them 
Wallets of flesh ? Shakspeare. 

Wa%!I.eye.'}' w.i. [from Wfl/l and/yr. Dr. Johnson. 
— This word is written not wall but wliall, in our 
old language; “ wholly eies^ the signe of gclosy.” 
Spenser, F. Q. i. iv. 24. “ Whatde-eyedt glauciolus.” 
Huluet.] A disease in the crystalline liunionr of 
the eye; the glaucoma. 

A pair of mail-eyes in a^acc forced. B. Jonsot Cynth. Her. 
Wai,i.e'yed. adj. [wall and rye.] Having white eyes. 
Wall-eyed slave 1 whither wonidst thou convey 
This growing image of thy fiend-like fare? Shakspeare. 

Wa'i.lvlow£R. w. s. Iparielaria, IjiU] A species of 
stock-gilliilowcr. ^ 

Wa'ixiFHUit. n,s. Fruit, which to be ripeuctl must 
be planted against a wall. 

To wttUfrwi and garden-plants, there cannot be a worse 
enemy than sii^s. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

'Wai.t.-i.ouse. «. (. {cimexy Lat] An insect; a bug. 

Ainsworth. 

To Wa'lloi’. t>. «. [pealan, to boil, Saxon.] To 
both 

To WA'LLOW.'f' V, n. Iwalt/gan, Gothick; palpian, 
Saxon.] 

1. To move heayily and clumsily. 

fast, huge of bulk 1 

Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 

Tempest tne ocean. Milton, P. L, 

2. To roll one’s self in mire, or any thing filthy; to 
roll upon any thing. 

< 


He fell on tlio ground, and wallowed foaming. 

SI, Mark, xi. so. 

Dead bodies, in all places of the camp, wallowed in their 
own blood. Knolles, Hist, of (he Turks. 

A boar was waUowmg in the water, when a horse was going 
to drink. L’Hstrange. 

3. To live in any state of filth or gross vice. 

God sees a man wallowing in his native impurity, delivered 
over as an absolute captive to sin, polluted with its guilt, and 
enslaved liy its power; and, in this most lotlisomc condition, 
fixes upon him as rm object of bis distinguisliing mercy. South. 

To Wa'llow.* ». a. To roll. 

O daughter of my people,! flitd thee with sack-cloth, and 
wallow thyself in ashes. Jet. vi. 26. 

Wa'llom’. 11, s. [from the verb.] A kind of rolling 
walk. 


One taiiL'ht the toss, and one the Frcncii new wallow ; 

His sworddinot this, his cravat that design’d. Drydeu. 

Wa'ixower.* n.s. One who rolls himself in mire, 
l.ust’s votaries, who live and die 
Eternal ivallonvrs in Circe’s sty. Heoile, Imil, of Juv. p.31. 


Wa'lloh'isii.# adj. [from wallow,"] 

As unwelcome to any true conceit, as sluttish morsels, or 
watlomish potions to a nice stomaeb. Overbury, Charad. G. 4. b. 

Walluu'e. m. s. {adhintiim album, Latin.] An herb. 

Ainsworth. 

WA'LtwoiiT. n.s. {t'btdum, Lat.] A plant, the same 
with dwarf-elder, or danewort. 

WA'i.NtJT. n.s. [palh hiiura, Saxon; nuxJuglans, 
Latin.] A tree and fruit. The charactcrswarc; 
it liatli male ficiwers, or katkins, which arc pro- 
dticcd at remote distances from the fruit on the 
same tree; the outer cover of the fruit is very thick 
and green, under which is a rough hard shell, in 
which the ii uil is incloseil, surrounded with u thin 
skin: the kernel is dcqily dividcil into four lobes; 
and the leaves ol' the tree arc pinnated or wippecl. 
The species arc, i. The common w'alnut. 2. The 
large French walnut. 3. The tbiii-shellcti walnut. 

4. The double walnut. 5. The Late ripe walnut. 
6. 'I'he hard-slidled walnut. 7. The Virginian 
black walnut. 8. \ irginian black wabiut, witli a 
long furrowed fruit. 9. Tlie hickery, or white 
Virginian walnut. 10. The small hickory, or white 
Virginian walnut. ^ Miller. 

’Tte a cockle, or a «'n/«M/-slicll; 

A knack, u toy. Shakspeare, Tam. of the Shrew. 

Help to search my luuise this one time; if I find not what 
I seek, let thuui say of me, as jealous as Ford, tliat sciircheth 
a hollow walnut for his wife’s Iciuan. Shakspeare, 

Some woods have the veins smooth, ns fir and walnut. Bacon. 


Wa'ltuon. n. s. 

The morse, or wallron, is called the sea-horse. 

Woodward. 


To Wa'mbi.e.'T »• «. \wcmmclen, Dutch. Hence the 
old Fng. “ wamblinge'oi the stomach.” Pr. Parv.] 
To roll with nausea and sickness. It is used of the 
stomach. 

When your cold salluds without salt or vinegar 
Be wavMittg in your stomachs. Beaum. and FI, Mad Lover. 

A covetous man deliberated bctwiKt the qualms of a wamb¬ 
ling stomach, and an unsettled mind. L’Estrange. 

WAN. adj. [pann, Saxon; gwan, weakly, Welsh.] 
Pale, as with sickness; languid of look. 

Sad to view his visage pale and wane, 

Who erst in flowers of freshest youth was clad. Spenser, 
All the charms of love, 

Salt Cleopatra, soften thy uian lip! 

Let witchcraft join with beauty. Shakspeare, Ant, and Cleop, 
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Wiw 10 pale and 10011, fond lover ? 

ft’ythee, why «i pale ? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, 

L<TO''ing ill prevail ? Suckling. 

Thdr course through thickest constellations held, 

Snre^ine their banc; the blasted stars look’d won. 

^ * MiUon,P.L. 

How chang’d Tram him. 

Companion of my arms! how wan ! how dim 1 
How faded all thy glories! JDryden, 

Wan, for ww .• the old pret. of win. 

And those with which th’ Eubean young man wan 
Swift Ataluiita, when through craft he her outran. Spenser, 
Th’ rc|>urt of his great acts that over Europe ran. 

In that most famous field he with the emperor wan. Braylon, 

He wan the king with secrecy and diligence; but chiefly 
because he was bis old servant in Ins less fortunes. Bacon. 

WAND.'f’ n,s. [pflttHtf, Danish; wmid, Su. Goth.] 

I. A sniull stick, or twio; a long rod. 

The skilful slie[>bcrd peel’d me certain wands. Shakspeare. 
With a wlii|> or waud, if yon strike the air, the sharper and 
fjuicker you strike it, tlic liiiiilcr sound it givetli. Bacon, 

His spear, toeijnul which the tallest pine * 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to he the mast 

Of sonic gre.it adinind, were hut a wand, Milton. 

A child runs away luiigliins, with good smart blows of a 
umwl on his bark, who would have cried for tin unkind word. 

Locke on Kduraiion. 

a. Any btail'of tuithority, or use. 

Tliougli he hud both spurs and wand, they seemed rather 
marks of sovereigntv, than instruinents of punisliinent. Sidmy. 

He held before Ins dei-eiit steps a silver ivarid. Milioa, P. L. 

3. A chiiriuing tod. 

Nay, l.'iiU, sit; it I but wave this wand. 

Your nerves are all chtiia'd up in alabaster. Milton, Comas. 

Pirns liure a buckler in his hand; 

Ilis other wav’d a long divining wand, Dri/den, 

To WAN Dr. 11 . V. n. [paiibjuan, Saxon; wamlelcn, 
Dutch.] 

1. To rove; to ramble here and there; logo, witli- 
oilt any eertaiii course. It has always a sense 
either evil or slight, and imports either idleness, 
vitioiisncss, or uii'Ciy. 

1 have no will to irmulcr forth of doors. Shakspeare. 

I will go lose myself, j 

And wander uj> 11ml down to view the city. Shakspeare. ' 

'I'lic old duke is tiatiisli’d; four loving lords have put them- j 
selves mill exile with liiiii, whose revenues cnricli the new 
*l’.ike; tlierelore he gives tlieiii gooil leave to wander. 

Shakspeare. i 

Then eamc wandering by i 

A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 

Dabbled in blood, and he sliriek’d out aloud. Shakspeare. I 

They Wiiii lered about in sheep’s and goats’ skins. Heb. xi. ' 

Let thciii wander up and down for meat. Ps. Ii\. | 

From this nuptial laiwer, j 

How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world ? M’dlon, P. L.' 

They give the reins to wandering thoughts, j 

Till by their own perplexities involv'd, i 

They ravel more. Milton, P. L. 

Here should my wonder dwell, and here my priuse; 

But my fixt thoughts my wandering eye betrays. Denham. 

A hundred years they tvauder on the shore. Drpden. 

^ Virgil introduces his iEiieas in (hirthnge, before he brings 
him to Laiircntiim; and even after that, he wanders to the 
kingdom of Evander. Dr^den, Dttfresnot/. 

2. To deviate ; to gdlastray. 

O let me not wana^ from thy' commandments. Ps. cxix. 

To WaVoek. V. a. To travel over, without u cer¬ 
tain course. 

The nether flood 

Runs diverse, wandering many a famous realm. Milton. 

Those few escap’d 

Famine and anguish, will at Inst consume, 

H'atidering that wat'ry desart. Milton, P. L. 


See harness’d steeds desert the stony town, 

And wander roads unstable, not their own. (^ay, 

Wa^ndekeu. n. s. [from aw««/«-.] Rover; rambler. 

Nor for my peace will I go far, 

As wanderers that still do roam; 

But make iny .strengths such as they are. 

Here in my bosom, and at home. B.Jomson. 

He here to every thirsty wamterer. 

By sly enticement, gives liis baneful cup. MsUtm, Comiu. 

The whole people is a nice of such merchants as are wan~ 
derers hy profession,'*atid at the same time are in all places in- 
capublaol lands or offices. Spectator. 

Taste, that eternal wanderer, which flics. 

From head to cars, and now from ears to eyes. Pope. 

Wa'ndeiiino. m. s. [from wandtr.^ 

1. Uncertain peregrination. 

He asks the god, what new appointed home 
Should end his wanderings, and his toils relieve? Addison, 

2. Aberration ; mistaken way. 

If any man’s riigerncss of glory has made him oversee the 
way to It, let him now recover his wanderings. 

Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

3. Incertainty; want of being fixed. 

A proper remedy for this wandering of thoughts would do 
great sirvice to the studious. Locke. 

When a right knowledge of ourselves enters into our minds, 
it makes as great a ehaiigc in all our thoughts and apprehen¬ 
sion.'., as when we awake from the wanderings of a dream. 

Law. 

Wa'ndebingly.# adv. [from •wandervi".'] In an un¬ 
certain, un.stciuly manner. 


Were thy prayers made in fear and liolnicss, with passion 
and desire? Were they not made anwilliiigly, weakly, and 
wandringty? Bp. Taytor, Serm. (1653.) 

3o WANE. i>. n. [p.-ttitati, to grow less, Saxon.] 

1. To grow less; to decrease. Applied to the moon; 
opposeil to ttv/r. 

JTlie husltfuilmaii, in sowing and sotting, upon good reason 
oliservcs the vvaxim: and waining of the moiin. Ileikewilt. 

fVaiiihig moons their settled periods keep. 

To swell the hillows, ami ieriiieiit the deep. Addison, 

2. To decline; to sink. 

A lady fur more iHMUtifal 

Than any woman in this mtining age. Shak^eare, 

I will ipterermnge 

My warned state for Henry’s regal erown.* Shakspeare. 

Your father were a fool 
To give the all; and in lus waining age 

Set foot under thy table. Shakspeare, 

In these coniines slily have I lurk’d. 

To witch the waining of mine ciieinies. .Shakspeare, Rich. HI. 

Nothing more jealous than a iitvourite, towards the warn¬ 
ing time, and siispt*ct of satiety. Watton. 

I’m waimiig in lus favour, yet I love him. Drydcn. 

You saw but sorrow in its traimug form, 

A working sen reinuining from a storm; 

When the now weary waves roll o’er the deep. 

And liuutly murauir, ere they fallmslecp. Dryden. 

Land and trade ever will wax and wane together. Child. 
Her waining I'orni no longer siiiUl incite 
EiAy ill woiiuui, or desire in man. Howe, June Shore. 

'To VVane.* V. a. To cause to wane. Not in uite. 

No lustful finger can profane him. 

Nor any earth with black eclipses wane liim. 

B. Jonsoii, Masques at Court. 


Wane. h. [from the verb.] 

1. Decrease of the moon. 

The. sowing at tlie wane of the moon is thought to make the 
corn sound. Baron. 

Young rattle, that arc brought foi . h in the full of the moon, 
arc stronger and larger tliau those that are brouglit Ibrtli in the 
wane. Baton. 

This is fair Diana’s ease; 

For all astrologers maintain, 

Each night a bit drops oil'her face, 

"When luortnls say she's in her wane. amjt. 
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2. Decline; diminution; declension. 

You’k cast upon an age, in which the church is in its tuaiie. 

Sotilh. 

Wano.'I' n.s. [panj-tfo'lS, Sa](on.3 

1. Jaw teeth. Ainsfworih. 

2. Thelatchctof a shoe; ashoe*tliong; ti.shoe-viang. 

[j'ceo-tSpanj, Sax.] Ray. 

Wa^'nhofe.# n. s. [from pans, Saxon; to want, and 
ht^e."] Want of hope. Ob^lete. 

In mmhope nnd cNspayre. JM. Fetl. fol. 39. 

Wa'nned. a^. [from own.] Turned pale aiftl faint- 
coloured. 

Is it not monstrous that this player here, 

But in n fiction, in a dream of passion, 

ClouM force his soul so to his own conceit, 

Thot, from her working, all his visara wenn’dP Shak»peare. 

Wa'nness. n.s. [from wan.] Taleness; languor. 
Wa'nnish.* adj. [from wan.] Of a pale or wan 
hue. Barret, in V. Leprie. 

The ancient foe to man and mortal seed 
His vaanmth eyes upon them bent askance. Fairfax. 

The leaves should all be black whereon I write. 

And letters where my tears have wash'd a wantiith white. 

MUton, Ode, 

To WANT."!" v.a. [“ Waned, vian’d, iBanti the past 
participle of pnnian, dccrescerc, to wane, to fall 
away.” Mr. H. Tooke.] 

1. To be without something lit or nec^sary. 

Want no money. Sir John; you shall want none. Shaitpearr. 
A man to whom God bath given riches, so that he wanfrth 
nothing for hu soul of all that he dcsireth, yet God giveth him 
not power to eat thereof. Ecd. vi. %. 

Smells do most of them waul names. Locke. 

2. To be defective in something. 

, Nor can ^is be. 

But by fulfilling that which thou didst want. 

Obedience to uie law. mfillon, 3 *. L. 

3. To fall short of; not to contain. ’ 

Nor think, though men were none, 

Ibat heaven wou’d want spectators, God want pnuie. MUton, P.L. 

4. To be without; not to have. 

B;pdesccnding from the thrones above, 

Thote happy places, thou hast deign’d a while 

To want, and honanr these. ^ MUton, P. L. 

How loth I am to have recourse to rites 
So full ofhorror, that I once rejoice 

I ivml the use of sight. JDryden and Lee, Oedipus. 

The unhappy never want enemies. HicKardson Ctariisa. 

5. To need; to have need of; to lack. 

It hath caused a great irregularity in our calendar, and 
wants to be reformed, and the equinox to be righc.y computed. 

' llolder. 


The sylvnns to thdr shades retire. 

Those very shades and streams new shades and streams require. 
And want a cooling breeze of vrind to fan the raging fire. Urgden. 

God, who sees all things intuitively, does not want helps ; 
he neither stands in need of lugick, nor uses it. Baker. 

6 . To wish; to long; to desire. 

Down I come, like glistering Phaeton, ^ 

WaHting the manage of unruly jades. Shakspeare. 

What wants my son ? for know 
My son thou art, and' I must call thee so. _ Jddtson. Ov. 

'Men who teoiif to get u woman into their power, seldom 
scnmle die means. Bichardson, Clarissa. 

To 'Want. ».». 

1. To be wanted; to be improperly absent; not to be 
in sufficient quantity. 

'Kor did there uiant cornice or frieze. _ MUton, P. L. 

^ds w^th where 'tis, bestows it where it wants ; 

Cities in deserts, woods in cities plants. Denham. 

We have the means in our hands, and nothing but the ap¬ 
plication of them is toontii^. Addison. 

At in bodies, tlins in souls, we find 
What wants in blood and ndrits, swell’d with wind. F^. 

Ihe design, the diqiosition, the manners, and the thon^ts. 


are dl before it; where any of those are waulitw, or import 
feet, 10 much wards in the imitation of human life. Dtyden. 

2. To fail; to be deficient. 

Nor shall I to the work thou enterorisest 
Be wanting, but afibrd thee equal aid. MUton, P. L. 

Though England is not wanttng in a learned nobility, yet 
iinbiqipy circumstances have confined me to a narrow choice. 

Dryden. 

Whatever fortune, good or bad betide. 

No time shall find me wanting to my truth, ' Dryden. 

Religion will never be without enemies, nor those enemies 
lie wanting in endeavours to expose it to tlic contempt of man¬ 
kind. _ _ Jiogivs, Semi. 

Several are against bis severe usage of you, and would Ix! 
glad of an occasion to convince the rest of their error, if you 
will not be wanting to younelf. Swift. 

3. To be missctl; to be not had. 

Twelve, wanting one, he slew. 

My brethren: I alone surviv’d. Dryden. 

Grenivorous animals have a long colon and emeum, which 
in carnivorous arc warding. Arbuihnot on Alimenh. 

"Want, n.s, 

1. Need. 

It infers the good 

By thee communiestted, nnd our want. MUton, P. L. 

Parents should distinguish between the wants of fancy, and 
those of nature. "Lockr. 

Here learn the great unreal wards to feign. 

Unpleasing truths here mortify the vain. Savagr. 

Ev’n to brute lieasts bis righteous care extends, ” 

He feels their sufferings, and their wants befriends. Ilartc. 

2. Deficiency. 

This proceeded not from any ward of knowledge, but of 
judgement. Dryden. 

One objection to Civita Vecchia is, that the air is nut 
wholesome: this proceeds from want of inhabitants. Addison. 

The blood flows through the vessels, by the excess of the 
force of the heart above the incumbent pressure, which in fat 
people is excessive; and us ward of a due quantity of motion 
of the fluids iucreaseth fat, the disease is the cause of itself. 

Arbuthrurt on Alimenli. 


Wants of all kinds arc made to frame a plea. 

One learns to lisp, another not to sec. Young. 

3. Tbc state of not having. 

You shull have no reason to complmn of me, for want of a 
generous disdain of this world. Pojts. 

4. Poverty; penury; indigence. 

Nothing is so hard for those who abound in riches, as to 
conceive how others can be in want. Swift. 

5. [panb, Saxon.] A mole. 

A kind of hair resembling a toant in his feet, and a cat in 
his tail. Ucylm. 


■Wa'nti-ess.# adj, {want and /m.] Abundant; 
fruitful. 

Fruitful banks, whose bounds are chiefly said, 

The wanttessc counties Essex, Kent, Surrey, &r. 

Warner, Albion’s England. 

Nor sends a doit of needless subsidy 
To cram the Rennet’s wantless treasurj’. 

Sylvester, in Ashm. Berk, ii. *45, 

'WA'NTON.'f' a^, [This word is derived by Min- 
sheu from xoant one, a man or woman that wants a 
companion. This etymology, however otid, Junius 
silently adopts. Skinnerj who had more acuteness, 
cannot ibrMar to doubt it, but offers nothing 
Itettcr. Dr. Johnson.— Serf|uus refers it to the 
Qoth. Jaenta, pudla l8sciva;Xye to the Danish 
vaanden, dclicatns, pampered. Den Jonson, in his 
Sad Shepherd, plays upon the word after the man¬ 
ner of Minsheu’s etymology.] 

|. Lascivious; libidinous; lecherous; lustful. 

Diou art froward by nature, enemy to peace, ' 
Lascivious, wanton t more than well beseems 
A man of thy profession. Shakspeare, Den. VI. 



WAN 


WAP 


Entic'd to do him wanton rite*. Milton, P. L. 

2. Licentious; dissolute. 

iSy plenteous joys, 

WaiUon ill fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow. _ Shalt$peare, MacbetJu 

Men grown wanton by prosperity, 

Stucly'd new arts of luxu^and ease. Rotcomman. 

3. Frolicksome; gay; sportive; airy. 

As flies to wanton boys, we ore to th’ goils: 

They kill us for thdr sport. SAakspeare, if. Lear. 

Note a wild and wanton herd. 

Or race of youthful and unhandied colts. 

Fetching mud bounds. Shdtupeare, Mereh. of Ven. 

How eagerly ye fallow my disgrace. 

As if it fed ye; and how sleek and wanton 
Y* appear, lu every thing may bring niy ruin. Shakepeare, 
Time drives the flocks from field to fold; 

The flowers do fade, and wanton Reids 

To wayward winter reckoning yields. Ralegh. 

4. Loose; uurcstraincil. 

I low docs your tongue grow wanton in her praise! Additon. 

5. Quick, and irregular of motion. 

She as a veil down to the slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore, 

Dishcvcll’d, but in wanton ringlets wav’d. 

As the vine curls her tendrils. Milton, P. L. 


6. Luxuriant;, superfluous. 

What we by day lop overgrown. 

One night or two, with wanton growth derides. 

Tending to wild. Alillon, P. L. 

Women richly gay in gems and imnlon dross. Alillon, P. h. 

7. Not regular; turned fortuitously. 

The quiiint mazes in the watUon green, 

For luck of tread are undistinguishable. Shakspeare. 

Wa'nton. H. S. 


I. A lascivious person; a strumpet; a whoremonger. 
To lip a wanton in a secure couch. 

And to suppose her chaste. Shakspeare, Othello. 

All old wanton will be doating upon women, when he can 
scarce sec without spectacles. South, Serm. 


2. A (rider; an insignificant flatterer. 

Shall a licardlcss hoy, 

A cocker’d, silken wanton bmvc your fields. 

Mocking the air with colours idly spread, 

And find no check? Shakspeare, K..Tohn. 

Pass with your best violence; 

I am afraid yon make a wanton of me. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

3. A word of slight endearment. 

Pcaec, my watdotu; he will do 
More than you ran mni unto. B. Jonsou. 

To Wa'nton. V. ft. [from the noun.] 

1. To play lasciviously. 

He from his guards and midnight tent. 

Disguis’d o’er hills and vallies went. 

To wanton with the qirightly dame, ^ 

And in his pleasure lost his fame. Prior. 

2. To revel; to play. In Otway it may be an 


adjective. 

Ob ! 1 heard him wanton in his praise; 

Speak things of him might charm the cars. Otway. 

Nature here 

Wanton’d as in her prime, and play’d at will 

Her virgin fancies. Milton, P. L. 

O ye muses 1 deign your bless’d retreat. 

Where Horace wantons at your spring, 

And Pindar sweeps a boldn string. FerUon. 

3. To move nimbly, and irregularly. 

To Wa'nton,* v. a. To make wanton. 

If he docs win, it wantons him with overplus, and enters 
him into new ways of eapcnce. Feiiham, Res. ii. 58. 

To Wa'nton iZE.# v. n. [from uianfon.] To behave 
wantQply or dissolutely. 

Do not tbyijslf betray 

With wantoniang yean. Daniel. 


The mind of man would, if let alone, launch out and wests. 
tonixe in a boundless enjoyment of all its appetites and inclina* 
tions. ^ South, Serm. ui. azy. 

Wa'ntonlv. adv. [flftm 'wanton.'] Lasciviously; 
frolicksomely; gayly; sportively; carelessly. 

Into what sundry gyres her wondered self she tlirows 
And oft inisles the shore, as wantonly she flows, Drayton, 

Thou dost but try how far jkcaii forbear. 

Nor art that monster which thou wouldst appear: 

But do not wantonly my passion move, 

I pardoa nothing that relates to love. Dryden. 

Wa'ntonness. n. s. [from wanton.] 

1. Lasciviousness; lechery. 

The spirit of wantonuess is scar’d out of him. Shakspeare. 

Bulls and goats bled apace; but neither the violence of the 
one, nor the waatanness of the other, ever died a victim at emy 
of their altars. South. 

2. Sportivcncss; frolick; humour. 

W'hen I was in France, 

Young would be as sud as night. 

Only for H'antonnm. Shakspeare, K.John. 

I-ove, rais’d on beauty, will like that decay; 

Our hearts may bear its slender chain a day: 

As flowery hands in wantonness arc worn, 

A morning’s pleasure, and at evening tom. Pope. 

3. Licentiousness; negligence of restraint. 

The tumults threatened to abuse ail acts of grace, and turn 
them into wanlouMss. King Charles. 

Wantonness and pride 

Raise out of friendship hostile deeds in peace. Milton, P. L. 

Wa'ntwit. n. s. \want and tr//.] A fool; an idiot. 

Such a wantwil sadness makes of me, 

That I have mucii ado to know myself. Sheskspcarc. 

Wa'kty. «. s. [I know not whence derived.] A broad 
girth of leather, by which the load is bound upon 
the horse; a surcingle. 

A panel an 3 u>aa/y, pack-saddle and prd. 

With line to fetch litter. Tasser. 

WA'pED.*f“ ady. [Of this word I know not the origi¬ 
nal, except that to wfny/ie, to shock, or deject, is 
found in Spenser; from which the meaning may be 
gathered.] Dejected; crushed by misery. “ This 
makes the tisaped widow wed again.” Shaksp. Dr. 
Johnson. — llie word itt Shakspeare is not waped 
but wajtpai'd which, as Mr. Mason observes, is of 
disputable authority; and upon the meaning of it the 
commentators difier. Warburton first gave xoaped 
for wappen'd, by way of paraphrase. 

Wa'pentake.'I' n.s. [from psepun, Saxon, and take; 
wapaitakium, loeqientagium, low Lat. Dr. Johnson. 
— llather from the Goth, tekan, to touch, than from 
take.] 

Wapentake is all one with what we call a hundred: 
as, upon a meeting for that purpose, they touched 
each other’s weapons, in token of their fidelity and 
allegiance. Cornel, 

Hundred significth a hundred pledges, which were under the 
command and assurance of their alderman; which, as I suppose, 
was also called a wapentake, so named, of touching the weqion 
or spear of their alderman, and swearing to follow him faith¬ 
fully, and serve their prince truly. But others think, that a 
wapentake was ten hundreds, or boroughs. Spenser. 

Let ’em get but ten mile out a town, 

They outswogger all the wapentake. R. Josuon, Few Tun. 

Wa'i'PEBED.* adj. Restless; fatigued. Spoken of 
a sick person, in Gloucestershire. Grose. Hence 
in Beaumont and Fletcher ntrmppered, fresh. 

We come towards the gods. 

Young, and unwapjier’d; not halting under crimes 

Many and stale. Reaum. and //. Tivo Xeble Kinsmen. 



WAR’ 

WAR.'I' n.s. iweiret old Dutch; mterre, It. wer, 
GeriDBn and A. Saxon, which Wachtcr derives 
■from weren, to defead.] 

1. War may be defined the exlercisc of violence undef 

sovereign command against withstanders; force, 
authority, and resistance being the essential parts 
thereof. Violence, linuj^cd by authority, is suf¬ 
ficiently distinguished »om robbery, and the like 
outrages; yet consisting in relation towards others, 
it necessarily rc<]uires a supposition of resistance, 
whereby the force of war becomes dilFcrent from 
the violence inflicted upon slaves or yielding male¬ 
factors. Ralcg/i. 

On, you noblest £n;;Iish, 

Whose blood is fetch’d from fathers of war proof. Shaktfwarr. 

After a denunciation or indiction of war, the war is no more 
confined to the place of the quarrel, biit left at large. Jiaron. 

1 saw the fignre and iirinoiir of him, that hciulcd the pea- : 
sants in the war upon Bern, with the several weapons found oa ' 
his followers. Addison, i 

2. The instruments of war, in poetical language. i 

The god of love inhabits there, I 

tVitli nil his rage, and dread, and grief, and care; ! 

Ili-i ronipleiiient of stores, and total tuar. Prior. ' 

3. l''orccs; army* Poetically. 

On the enibuttlcd ranks the waves return. 

And overwhelm tlie war. « MUlon, P. L. 

4. The profession of arms. 

Thine Almighty word leapt down from heaven, ns a fierce 
man of war into the midst of a land of desiniction. 

WM. xxviii. 15. 

5. Hostility; state of opposition; act of opposition. 

Duncan’s horses 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 

Contending ’gwnst obcdicuce, as they would 

Make war with man. Skaktpearc, Alacbelh. 

To War. v. h. [from the noun.] To make war; to 
be in a state of hostility. 

Was this a face, 

To be expos’d against the vmrmnz winds ? SAakipcarr, 

Whv snoiild 1 war without the wails of 'J'roy, I 

That ^nd such cruel buttle here within ? Shakspearr. 

Make peace with God, for you must die, my lord. — I 

— Have you that holy feeling in ypur soul, I 

To counsel me to make my peace with God, , 

And arc you yet to your own souls so blind. 

That you will war with God by murdering me ? Shakipearc. 
He teacheth my hands to war. a Sara. xxii. 

This charge I commit unto thee, son Timet I v, that thou hy 
them mightest war a good warfare. i Tim. i. 18. 

Hr. limited his forces, to proceed in aid of the Britons, but 
in no wise to war upon the French. Bacon, Hen. I'll. 

W’c seem ambitious God’s whole work to undo ; 

With new diseases on ourselves.we war. 

And with new piiysick, a worse engine fur. Dounc. 

His next design 

Was (dl the Theban race in arms to join. 

And war ou Theseus. iJri/deh. 

To the island of Delos, by being reckoned a sacred place, 
nations warrin/’ with one another resorted with their goods, 
and traded as in a neutral country. AtitUhnol on Corns. 

To W AB.'f' V, a. To make war apon. 

To them the same was render’d, to the end. 

To war the Scot, and borderfto defend, Daniel, Civ. War. 
That small infantry 

• Wat¥d on by cranes. MUlon, P. L. 

7 b WA'RBLE.'f' v.a. Ivoerben, old Teutonick; 
loerveleH, German; to twirl, or turn round. Dr. 
Jphnson. —r The old French language has werbter, 
parler ^ haute voix, reciter, discourir. Koquctbrt.] 

I. To quaver any sound. 

Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 

.Melodioas murmurs tuarbUng tune his praise. MUlon, P. L. 


WAR 

2. To cause to quaver. 

Follow me as I ung. 

And touch the warbled string. MUlon, Arcades. 

3. To utter musically. 

She can thaw the numming spelt. 

If she be right invok’d with warbled song. MUlon, Comas. 

To Wa'uble. v.n. 

1. To be quavered. 

Such strains ne’er warble in the linnet’s throat. O'ey. 

2. To be uttcrcii melodiously. 

A plaining song, main-singing voice requires. 

For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. Sidnep. 

There birds resort, and in their kind, thy praise 
Among the branches chant in warbling lays. WoUou. 

3. To sing. 

Creatures that liv’d and mov’d, and walk'd, or flew; 

Birds on tlic bniiiclies warbling; all tilings smil’d. 

MUlon, P. L. 

She warbled in her throat. 

And tun’d her voice to many a merry note. 

But indistinct. Drydni. 

A burd amid the joyous circle sings 
Higb airs attemper’d to the vocal strings; 

Whilst, warbling to the varied strain advance. 

Two sprightly youths to form the bounding dance. Pnpr. 

Wa'hmle.# w. s. a song. 

I give you thanks for your warble, and wish you could siMg 
yourself to rest. Orap, Lett, to H'esl. 

Every warble of tile feather’d choir. Dyer . 

Wa'rbleb. n.s. [from A singer; a song¬ 

ster. 

Hark ! on cv’ry boiigli, 

In lulling strains the feather’d warblers woo. Tiekefl. 

Wabu. a .syllable much used as an nflix in compo¬ 
sition, as heavenward, with tendency to heaven; 
hitluTwarJ, ibis way; from peujib, Saxon; it notes 
tendency to orj'rnm. 

. Before she could come to the arbour, she saw walking from 
hcr-«>arif, a man in slir|>herdish apparel. Sidiiei;. 

7 b W A 111 ), r. a. Ipeapbiun, Saxon; loaren, Dutch; 
gardet, Fr.] 

1. 'I’o guard ; to watch. 

lie marched forih towards the castle wall, 

M'hosc gates he found last shut, ne living wight 

'I’o ward the same, nor answer eoiuer’s call. » Spenser. 

2. To defend; to protect. 

Tell him it was a iiand that warded him 
From thousand dangers, bid him bury it, Shakspeara. 

3. 'I’o fence oil; to obstruct, or turn aside any thing 
mischievous. It is luiw usetl with o/J', less elegantly. 

Not onee tiie baron lift bis urincil baud 
To strike the maid, but gazing on her eyes, 

Where ionlly Gupid s(x:ui’d in arms to stand. 

No way to ward (#sliun her blows ho tries. Fmrfax. 

Up and down he traverses his grouiul; 

Now wards a felling blow, now strikes again. Daniel. 

Toxens amaz’d, and with aaiazeiiK.iit slow. 

Or to revenge, or ward the euming blow. 

Stood doubting; and while doubting thus he stood, 

Receiv’d th. steel bath’d in his brotlier*s blood. Dryden. 
The pointed javelin imsrded off his rage. AdiHson. 

The provision of bread for food; cloutbing to ward offihe in¬ 
clemency of the air, were to be first look’d after. V^oodward. 

It instructs the scholar iu the various mitthodn of tuarding off 
the force of objections, luid of discovering and repelling the 
subtle tricks of sopliisters. Walts m the Mind. 

To Ward. v. n. 

1. To be vigilant; to keep guard. 

2. To act upon the dcibnsivc with a weapon. 

So redoubling her blows, drove the stranger to no other 
shift than to soard and go back. Sidnev. 

Short crooked swords in closer fight they wear. 

And on their warding arms light bucklers boar. Dryden, 



WAR 


Ward. n.s. [from the verb.] 

1. Watch; act of guarding. 

Still when she slqit, he kept both watch and ward. Spenser. 
Siildinie on these u tow’rof steel is rear’d; 

And dire I'isiphonc there keeps the ward: 

Girt ill her sanguine gown, by night and day, 

Oliserviint of the souls that pass the downward way. Drydcn. 

2. Garrison; those who are intrusted to keep a place. 

By reason of these two forts, though there be but small nutrds 
left 111 them, there arc two good towns now grown, which are 
tlie greatest stay of both those two coAtries. Sjwusrr. 

The nssieged castles ward 

Their stedfust stonds did mightily maintain. Sfienscr. 

3. Guard iiitide by a weapon in fencing. 

Tlioii kiiow’st my old ward; here I lay, and thus I bore niy 
point. Shtikspeare, Jlcu. IV. 

Gome from thy ward. 

For I can here disarm thcc with this slick. 

Shakspeare, 7 \tupcsl. 

Now, Ir, proof it shall appear. 

Whether thy horns arc sharper, or my spear. , 

At thii-, J threw: for want of other ward, 

Ha lifted iijj hi'. Iianti, his front to guard. Dryden. 

.'P Fortress: strong hold. 

.Slic dwells securely on the excellency of her honour. Now 
could I eoiiie to her with any detection in iny hand, I could 
drive her lioni the innil of her jnirity, her reputation, and a 
thousand other her difciices, which now are too strongly 
nnibattled against me. Skaktpi-are, M.W.ofWmlsor. 

5. law Lilt, j District of a town. 

I'hrongliout the trembling city plac’d a guard, 

Dealing an ci|iial share to every ward. Drydcn. 

6. Ciustoilv; confincinciit. 

That wretched creature being deprebended iu that impiety, 
was held in ward. llookrr. 

Stopt there was his too.vch’ment speech with speed. 

And he scat close to ward from where be stood. Jiankl. 


7. I’hc part of ti lock, which, corresponding to the 
pro]>ci' key, liindcra any other from opening it. 

Jn the key-hole turns 

The iiilriratc wards, and every bolt aud bar. Aliltim, I’. L. 

As there are locks for . vcral purposes, so arc tliere several 
inventions in the making ami contriving their wards, or guards. 

Afiuo/i, Alrrh. lis-. 

The keys, as well as the locks, were fitted nvirrf to ward, by 
the same wisilom. Grew, Coswot. 


One in the hiuids of a guardian. 

The king caiisrth bring up his wards, hut bestoweth no mure 


Driimmoad, 


of their rents upon them than is useful. 

You know our father's wan!. 

The fair LMonimia: is your heart at peace? 

Is it so uuarded that you could not love her ? 

Thy Violailte’s heart was ever thine, 

Gomiiell’d to wed, hi fore she was my ivard. 

Wlieu stern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 

We lash the pupil, and defraud the ward. 

Titles of honour aud priiilcges, the rich and the great can 
never deserve, unless they employ them for tlic protection of 
these, the true vwrds and ebilurcu iif God. Sprat. 


Otway. 

Drydcii. 

Jhi/den. 


9. The state of a child under a guardian. 

I must attend his majesty’s command, to whom I ant now in 
ward, cveriiiorc in suhjertioii. Shakspeare. 

Lewis the eleventh of Fninec having much abated the 
greatness and power of the peers, would say, that he had 
brought the crown out of toard. Baetm, 

10. Guardianship; right over orphans. 

It is also iiicuiivcnient in Ireland, that the wards and mar- 
ri^es of gentlemen’s children should be in the disposal of anv 
of those lords. Spnuer. 

Wa'rden. «, s. Iwaerdm, Dutch.] 

1. A keeper; a guardian. 

2. A head officer. 

The warden of apothecaries’ hall. Garth. 

3. - Warden of the cinque ports. 
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A magistrate that has the jurisdiction of those 
havens in the east port of England, commonly 
called the cinque pqyts, or "five havens, who I;:- 

, there all that jurisdiction which the admiral ol 
England has in places nut exempt. The rcasoti 
why one magistrate should be assignetl to lht»c 
havens seems to be, because in respect of their 
situation, they formerly ret]uired a more vigilant 
care than other havens, licing in greater danger of 
invasion by our enemies. Orjxl. 

4. rolnnum, Latin. I know not whence de- 

iioiuinated.] A large pear. 

Nor mu',! all shoots of pears alike lie set, 

Criistuniiau, Svriau pears, and wardens great. Vir,''. 

Ox-cheek wlieii hot, and wardens bak’d some try. A'liig. 

w a'hdenshii*.* n. s. [from vxirden.j Office of a 
warden or guardian. 

I, Had this castle aetiially existed as a strong western gariisou 
under the umrdea-.hip of our hero Lila, &e. 

WartMt, Uowley Kutp p. O4. 

WA'nnEn. m. .v. [from irwrd.] 

1. A keeper; a guard. 

Upon those gates with force lie fiercely flew. 

And rending them in pieces, fellv slew 

Those warders strange, aud all that else he met. Spenser. 

Where be these warden, that they wait not licre? 

Ojieii tile gates. Shakspeare, Men. VI. 

Though hladed corn lie lodg’d and trees lilowii down, 
Tliuu!!h easlles topple on their warders heads, Shakspeare. 

'i'he warders of the gate but scarce maintain 
Th' unequal combat, and rcust in vaiii. Dryden. 

2. A truncheon by which an officer of arms forbade 
hglit. 

Then, then, when there was nothing rnuld have staid 
My father from the breast of Bolingbrokc, 

U, when the king did throw his warder down. 

His own life hung upon the staff he threw. Shakspeare. 

Wa'hdaiote. n. s. [peapb and mot, or jenior, Saxon; 
ivardrmotus, low Latin.] A mming; a court held 
in rach ward or district in London lor the direction 
of their ailiiirs, 

Wa'iiijiioue. w. s. Igar.lerobe, Fr. garderoba, low 
Latin.] A room where clothes arc kept. 

The third bud of tlieir wardrobe custody, 

III which were not rich tires nor garments gay. 

The plumes of jiride, and wings of vanity. 

But clothes meet to keep keen cold away. Spense., 

I will kill all his coats, 
ril murder all his wardrobe piece by piece 
Until I meet the king. Shakspeare, lien. V. 

Behold ! 

What from his wardrolw her liclov’d allows. 

To deck the wedding-day of his unspotted sfiouse. _ Dryuen. 

It would not be an impertinent design to moke a kind of an 
old Roman wardrobe, tshere you should see togas and tunicas, 
the ehlamys and trabea, and nil the different vests and orna¬ 
ments so often raeiitioncd in the Grech and Roman authors. 

Addison. 

Wa'rdship. «. s. [from ward.'] 

1. Guardianship. 

By reason of the tenures iifr chief revived, the sums for re¬ 
spect of liumnge he cncreased, aud the profits of wardshipi 
cannot but be much advanced. liaeon. 

2. Pupillage; state of being under ward. 

Tlic bouses sued out their livery, and rcilecmcil themselves 
from the wanlship of tumuks. Ki »8 CharU 

Ware, 'rite preterite of wear, more frequent 

A certain man — ware no elotlies. AV. I^ukr, viii. 2;. 

WARE. adj. [For this wc commonly say aware.] 

I. 13 cuig in expectation of; being provided against. 



WAR 

The lord of that servant shaH tome in a day when he look- 
cth not for him, and in an hour that he is not ware at him. 

' ^ St, Mallh. xxiv. 50. 

S. Caatious; wary. 

What man so wise, what earthly wit so ware. 

As to descry tiw crafty cunning train 

By which deceit doth mask in vizor ioir. Spenter, 

Bid her well be ware and still erect. MUtou, P, L. 

To Ware. v. n. To take heetl of; to beware. 

A shuffled, snllcn, and uncertain light 
That dances through the clouds, and shuts again. 

Then ware a rising tempest oil the main. Dryien. 

WARE. «.s. Saxon; vmerc^ Dutch; imra, 

Swedish.] Commonly something to be sold. 

Let us, tike merchants, shew our foulest tuaret. 

And think, perchance, they’ll sell. Shakspearc. 

if the people bring ware or any victuals to sell, that wc would 
not buy it. Nehcm. x. 51. 

I know thou whole art but a shop 
Of toys and trifles, traps and snares, 

Tp take the weak, and make them stop; „ 

Yet art thou fiilser than thy mirei. B.Jomon. 

Why should my black thy love inmair ? 

Let tlic dark shop commend the wi^e. CUavcland. 

London that vents of false ware so much store, 

In no ware deceives us more. Cowley, 

He turns hhnscif to other wares which he finds your mnrkets 
take off. Ijoeke. 

Wa'reful. aiy. [trarc and^it/f.] Cautious; timor¬ 
ously prudent. 

Wa'refolness. n, s. [from ivareful.l Cautiou»)css. 
Obsolete. 

With pretence from Strcuhon her to guard. 

He met her full; but full of warefulwcvt, Sidney, 

Wa'rehoube. «. s, [tearr and //owst*.] A storehouse 
of merchandise. 

His understanding is only the warehouse of oth>':r men's lum¬ 
ber, I mean false and unconcluding reasonings rather than a 
repository of truth for bis own use. Loeie. 

She had never more ships at sea, greater quantities of mer¬ 
chandise in her warehotaes than at present. Addison. 

She the big warehouse built. 

Rais'd the strong crane. Thomson, AtUmun. 

Wa'heeess.'^ adj, [from •ware,'] 

1. Uncaulious; unwary. 

So was he justly damned by the doomc 
Of his owne mouth, that spake so warclesse word. 

To Iks her thrall, and service her afford. Spenser, F. Q. v. v. 17. 

Such force and vertue hath this dolefuil plaint. 

Set forth with sighes and teares of crocodile. 

Who seemes in sight as siiAplc as a saint. 

Hath laid a bait the wardasse to beguile. 

Mir. for Mag. p. 464. 

2. Suffered unawares, or contrary to expectation. 

Tliat when he wak’d out of his warclesse paine. 

He found hiniselfc unwist so ill bestad 

That lini be could not wag. Spenser, F. (i. v. i. n. 

.Wa'rely. ado. [from M’arc.] 'Warily; cautiously; 
timorously. 

They bound him hand and foot with iron chiuiis. 

And with continual watch did ivarelu keep. Spenser. 

Wa'rfare. n. s. Iwctr mAfarc.] Military service; 
military'life; state of conleivt and solicitude. 

In the wilderness 

^ He shall first lay down the rutlimcnts 
Of his great warfare, ere I send him forth 
To.'tonqiior sin and death. Millon, P. B. 

Futhnil hath been your warfare, and of God, 

Accepted fearless in his righteous cause. Mdton, P, L. 

Tlmy, when he read Uie Tactics, was tbinkin^ on the bar 
-which was his field of battle; Ae knowledge of warfare is 
thrown away on a general who does not make use of what he 
knows. ^ lirydsn. 

The state of Chnstians, even when they are not actually per¬ 
secuted, is a perpetual state of watftre and voluntary suflferings. 

AUemury, Serm. 
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The Scripture has directed ut to refer these miscarriages in 
our Chiisrian warfare to the power of three enemies. Rogers. 

To Wa'hfare. V. n. [from the noun.] To lead u 
military life. 

That was the only amulet in that credulous warfafmg age to 
escape dangers in battles. Camden, Rent. 

Wa'rhahle. atlj. [toar and habile ,• from habili&, Lat.] 
or able.] Military; fit for war. 

The weary Britons, whose raarhabteyovdit 
Was by Maxiiiiiliaii lately led away. 

With wretched misAies and woeful ruth. 

Were to those pagans made an open prey. Spenser. 

Wa'isily. adv. [from wa>,-y.] Cautiously; with timor¬ 
ous prudence; with wise forethought. 

The charge thereof unto a courteous sprite 
Commended was who thcrrliy did attend. 

And warily awaited day and night, 

From other covetous fiends it to defend. Spenser, 

The change of laws, especially concerning matters of reli¬ 
gion, must be warily proceed in. Htwlu r. 

fk) rich a prize could not so warilif lie fenced, hut that Por- 
tugals, French, English, and now of late the Low-<‘nuntr3'in(Mi 
have laid in tiiuir own barns part of the .Spaniards* harvest. 

llryiiii. 

They searched diligently and concluded warily. Sprat. 

It will concern a niaii to treat conscience a« fillip and wnrili/, 
by still observing what it cummaiuU, but (-•pcciitlly what it 
forbids. South. Serm. 

'W'^a'rine.ss. w. s, [from warif.] C'autioii ; prudent 
forethought; timorous scrupulousness. 

For your own conscience he gives innocence. 

But for your fame a discreet wariness, _ Dunne. 

It will deserve our special care and wariness to deliver our 
thoughts in this niniincr. Hammond. 

To determine what arc little things in religion, great wari¬ 
ness is to be used. Sprat, Serm. 

The path was so very slippery, the shade so exceeding 
gloomy, and the whole wood so full of eclioes, that they were 
forced to march with the greatest «'«/n'«c*s,fircun)spection, and 
silence. Addison, Freeholder, 

Most men have so much of ill-nature, or of wariness, as not 
to sooth the vanity of the ambitions man. AdJisuii. 

I look upon it to be a most cleftr truth ; and expressed it 
with more wariness and reserve tlnin was necessary. Atlerbnry. 

Wars. «. s. [aticientty usud for -M/rk ; whence bul¬ 
wark.] Building. 

Thou findest fault where nny's to be found. 

And buildest strong wark upon a weak ground. . Spetucr, 

‘Wa'reike. adj. [ttwr and like.] 

1. Fit for war; disposed to war. 

She using so strange, and yet sd well succeeding n temper, 
made her people by |Haioe warlike. Sidney. 

Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men, 

All i-cady at upiiuint, was setting forth. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

When a warlike State grows soft and effeminate, they may be 
sure of a war. Bacon. 

O imprudent Gauls, 

Rciyii^ on false iiapes,thus to incense 

Tlie warlike English! • Pluiips. 

2. Military; ix’lating to war. 

The great arch-angm from his warSie toil 
Surceas’d. Milton, P. L, 

'Wa'ri.ikf.n.'.s.s.'* n. s. [from warUhe.] "Warlike 
disposition or character. 

Braveness of mind, and warlikeness. 

Sir J£. Sandys, State of Religian, V. i. b. 

WA'anNO.-f* n. s. [from tet/j-.] Tliis word is 1 be¬ 
lieve only found in the following adage, and seems 
to mean, one often ijuiarrcllcd with. Dr. Johnson. 
— It is from wear or weaty, as Butler in his Engl. 
Grammar of 1633 hos (minted out, and as Mr. 
Malone also has observed; toearling, by the sound 
being more upon the a than e, becoming warlivgf 
like us dearlingf darling: Hence Butler adds the 
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proverb givwi by Caindwi* and !Mr> Afalone accord* 
uigly definea mirlingt or wearlingt one of whom a 
younir man is weary. 

Bet&be an old man'll darling than a young man’s warding. 

Camden, Rem. 

Wa'biock. ■) «. s. [vardlookr, Icelandick, a charm ; 

Wa'rluck. 3 peploj, Saxon, an evil spirit. This 
etymology was communicated by Mr. Wise.] A 
male witai; a wizard. 

Warlock in Scotland is nppU^ to a man whom 
the vulgar suppose to be conversant with spirits, as 
a woman who carries on the same commerce is 
called a witch: he is supposed to have the invul¬ 
nerable quality which Dryden mentions, who did 
not unller^lillld the word. 

He was IK) warluck, os the Scots commonly call such men 
who they say arc iron free or lead free. Dryden, 

WARM. ailj. [warm, Oothick; peapni. Sax. aiarw, 
Dutch.] 

1. Not cold, though not hot; heated to a small 
degree. 

He stretclieil himself upon the child, and the flesh of the 
child waxed mo m. a iv. 34 - 

Main ocean flow’d, i|pt idle, but with ivarm 
Prolifiel- hninoiir, softening ail her glolic. Milton, P.L. 

We envy not the warmer clime that lies 
III ten degrees of more indulgent skies. Addison, 

2. Zealous; ardent. 

I never tliuught myself so warm in any party’s cause, as to 
deserve their money. Pope, 

Each wai m wish springs mutual from the heart. i’o/w. 

Scaliger in liis poetieks very warm against it. Broome. 

3. Habitiially iiaanionate; ardent; keen. 

4. Violent; furious; I'ehement. 

Weleome day- light; we shall have warm work on’t: 

The Moor v.ill 'gage 

His ntiiiost forces on his next assault. 

To win a queen and kingdom. Dryden, Span. Friar. 

5. Bust ill action: healed with action. 

1 ha'te the ling'ring summons to attend. 

Death all at once would be a nobler cud; 

Fate is iinkiml: inethinks a general 

Should warm, and at the head of armies fall. Dryden. 

6. ruiiciliil; eiilhusiastick. 

If there lie a sober and a wise man, what diflerenee will I 
there In- heiween his knowledge and that of the most extra* 
vagant tinny in the world I' If there oe ayy diflerenee between | 
tliem, the advantage will be on the nvrm-headed man’s side, 
as having the more ideas, and the more lively. Locke, j 

7. Vigorous; sprightly. j 

Now warm in youth, now with’ring in thy bloom, | 

Lost in H convcni’s solitary gloom, Pojie, 

To Warm, r, a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To free from eolti; to heat in a gentle degree. 

It shall lie for a inaa to bum, for he shall take thereof and 
•am himself. W Aa.xliv. 15. 

The mounted sun 

Shot down direct his fervid rays to umrm 

Earth’s inmost womb. Ali'lou, BkL. 

These soft fires with kindly heat. 

Of various influence, foment and warm. Milton, P. L. 

2. To heat nientiilly; to make vehement. 

The action of Homer being more fall of vigour than that of ! 
Virgil, is more pleasing to the reader: one warms you by de¬ 
grees, the other sets you on fire all at once, and nci'er inter¬ 
mits his beat. Dryden. 

To Warm. t».«. To grow less cold. 

There shall not he a cool to warm at, nor fire to sit l>e(arc 
it. Isa, xlvii. 14. 

WA'nnuNGPAN.'f' n. 5 . [warm and pen,] ■ A covered 
braes pan for warming a bed by means of hot 
cools. 

■ VOL. V. 


The idle story of the Pretender’s having been introduced in 
a warming-pan into the Queen’s b^ has bron much more pre¬ 
judicial to the cause orjacoMtism,than all that Mr. Locke and 
others have written. Ld, Chesterfuid. 

Wa'rmingstone. «. s. {warm and stone.'] To stones 
add the warming-stone, digged in Cornwall, which 
being well heated at the fire retains warmth a great 
w’hile, and hath been found to give case in tlie in¬ 
ternal haemorrhoids. * Hoy. 


Wa'rmly. adv. [from tcorwi.] 

I. With geiillo heat. 

There the warming sun first warmly smote * 

The open field. Milton, P. L. 


2. Eagerly; ardently. 

Now I have two right honest wives 
One to Atrides I will send. 

And t’other to my Trojan friend; 

Each prince shall'thus with honour have 

What both so warmly seem to crave. Prior. 

~ The ancients expect you should do them right in fhe ac¬ 
count you intend to write of their characters: I hope you 
think more warmly tliaq|ever of that design. Pope. 

WA'RMNE.ss.'f'" 

Warmth. 

I. Gentle heat. 


^ n. s. 


[from 5ta/7».] 


'J'licii am I the prisoner, and his bed my gaol; from the 
loutlieil warmth whereof deliver me. Shaktjteaie, K, Lear. 

Cold plants have a quicker pereeption of the heat of the 
sun ciicreusiiig than the hot herbs have; as a rold hand trill 
sooner find a little warmth than an hut. Baeun, Xat. Hist. 

The Creator is willing inanUind should serve themselves of 
all his ereaturcs’ various cxcellcni-ies, in their ssrengtii, weight, 
light, sweetness, wammess. Bp. 'I'ai/tor, Artif, Jlaiidsom, p. 99. 

He vital virtue infus’d, and vital warmth, 

TliroiighoiU the fluid mass. Mitlon, P. L, 

Here kimlly warmth their monnling juice feriiieiits 
To nobler tastes, and more exalted scents. Addison. 


2. Zeal; passion ; ft>rvour of mind. 

What warmth is there in your afli-ctioii towards any of these 
princely suitors that are already come ? Shakspeare. 

Our duties towards Ood ami man, we should perform with 
that unfeigned integrity which helones to Christian piety; 
with that temper and suhriety which becomes Christian pni- 
ilenee ami charity; with that warmth and affection which 
agrees with Christian xenl. Sprat, Serm. 

Your opinion that it is ei>*irelyto be neglected, would have 
been iny own, had it hucii my own case; hut I felt more 
warmth here than I.did when first 1 saw his b(>uk against my- 
sell.^ . . Pope. 

The best pitriuts, by seeing with what trarmth and zeal the 
smallest corruptions are deiemled, have been wearied into 
silence. Duvenant. 

3. Faucifuliiexs; ontluisinsni. 

The same wat mlh of he.id disposes men to hotli. Temple. 
To WAllN.'f' V. a. [peapniaii, Saxon; imernen, 
Dutch ; warm, Sweilish; varua, lcclaii(lick.J 
1. To caution against any fault or danger; to give 
previous notice of ill. 

What, dn’st tlion scorn mu for my gentle counsel ? 

And south the devil that I uvr-vi thee trum ? Shakspeare. 

The hand can hanlly lift up itself high eiiuiigh to strike, but 
it itmst be seen; so that it fains, while it threatens; hut a false 
insidious tongue iniiy whisper a lie so close and low, that 
though you have cars to hear, yet you shall not hear. Sonii. 

Jiitiiriiii warns the Daimian ehieti * 

Of Laiisiis’ danger, urging swift relief. Dryden. 

He had '-1111111011 the rebellious winds for obeying the cum- 
inand of their usurping master: he had warmd them from the 
seas; he hail beaten down tlie billows. Dryden. 

If we consider the mistakes in nien’s dispiiies and notions, 
how great a part is owing to words, and ilieir uncertain or 
mistaken significations; this we are the more carefully to be 
warned of, bccMsc the arts of improving it have been made the 
burincss of men’s, study. . • Locke. 

3 c 
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Hw ftther, umn'd-Ut ming tan, 

■ Hie MdAUBplot which hton^t to •!»» 

Owtar 9 /d. Prior. 

^an fint young Maro sung of Idnn and wan. 

Ere vtrmg PhoBbus touch’d mi tremuing can, 

Perhapi be aecm’d above the oiHcki law, 

And but from nature’ll fbuntains iconi’d to draw. Pape. 

2. To admonish of any duty to be {lerfbrtned, or 
practice or place to be avoiaed or forsaken. 

Cornelius was warned from God by an holy angel to send 
for thee. Acte, a. as. 

3. To idform previously of good or bad. 

He wooden to what end you rave assembled 

Such troc^ of citizens to come to him. 

His grace not beii^ warn'd thereof before. Shakepcare. 

He charg’d the soldiers with preventing care. 

Their flags to follow, and their arms prepare, 

Warn'd of the ensuing fight, anc. bade ’em hope the war. 

Dryden, JEn. 

Man, who knows not hearts, should make exanipies. 

Which like a waming-jatee roust be siiot ofli 

Tomjjat the rest from crimes. Vrjfden,^ Span, Friar. 

4. Milton put no preposition before the thing. 

Onr first parents had been wam’^ 

The coming of their secret foe, and^scap’d 

His mortal snare. MSlon, P. L. 

5. To keep off; to ward off. 

Yet can they not warne death from wretched wight. 

Spenier, F, Q. 

Wa'hneb,# n. s. [from warn.] An admonisber. 

Htdoet, 


Wa'bkimg. n. s. £froin warn.] 

1. Caution against ikults or dangers; previous notice 
of ill. 

I will thank the Laid {at ^ving me warning in the n^dit. 

Pealm. 

He groamng from the bottom of his breast, 

This warning in these mournful words exprest. Drjfden. 

Here wretched Phk^ios warns the world with cries, 

Could warning make the worid more just or wise. Dryden. 

You have rairer wwrMng than others who are unexpectedly 
oat 0 t, and so have a better omwrtunily, as well as greater 
enngeraentt to provide ibr your latter end. Wake. 

A true and plain relation of my misfortunes miQr be of use 
and wamhm to credulous maids, never to put too much trust 
In deceiefuTmen. Swift, Ston^ ike Injured Lady, 

2. Previous notice: in a sense indiSermit. 

Supnote he have a more leisurely dealh, that some disease 
give lum leanagg of its approacn,^ yet perhaps be will not 
understand that warning, but will sdlf flatter himself, as vary 
oi^'sic^ people do; with hopes of life to the last. 

WK Duty Man. 

Death called up an old man, and bade him come; the man 
excused himself, that it was a great Journey to take upon so 
short a warning. L’Etlrange. 

1 saw with tome disdain, more nonsense than either I or as 
bad apoeifould have crammed into it at a roontb’a wanung; 
in wbrai time it was wholly wriitten. Dryden. 

WARP. ». s. Cipeupp, Saxon; <aerp, Dutch,] That 
Older of thread in a thing woven that crosses the 
woof< 

The placing of the tan^e parts in ieqgth or transverse, as 
it it in the wsipand dm woof of texture, more inward or more 
outward. Bacon, Fat. Hiit. 

To WAKP.'t’ ». n. epeoppan, Saxoa; verpen, Dutch, 
to tjirow; whence we aometiinoi say, the mork easfs.] 

1. To diange from Uifr' true mttiHtion by intestine 
metton; to change the position of one part to 

sopthers 

2Us lUlow idl but join you together os disjoin wmnscot, 
tM'SHVof ydh eriil aniae a -fb^k'paattd, sm like green 
XinlMraMsgR. Skakepexwe, M Ym l&t It. 

nmyiflinmp smepiMe of wood to dm eod «f another meee, 

JipM, MM, Ar, 

2s Xb Me its proper course or diCBOtion. 


There's onr eaesmMon 

Fran which we would oat have wu aurp. Shahptare. 
This it strange! matiunki 

My iuvour here begins to warp. Skeikipeare. 

All attest this doctrine, that the p<m can ^ve sway the right 
of any sovereign, if he shall never so little warp. Dryden. 
3. To work itself forward. A sea term. Hume. 
Hie potent rod 

Of Amram’s son in Egyja’s evil day 

Wav’d round the coast, up call'd a pitchy (loud 

Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind. 

That o’er the r^m of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night. Mdtan, P. L. 

To Waxp. v.a. 

1. To contract; to shrivel. 

2. To turn aside from the true direction. 

This first avow’d, nor folly warped my mind; 

Nor the frail texture (ri* the female kind 

Betray’d my virtue. ^ Dryden. 

Not foreign or domestick treachery 
Could warp thy soul to their unjust decree. Dryden. 

A grrat aigument of the goodness of his cause, which re¬ 
quired in its defender zeal, to a degree of warmth i^Ie to warp 
the socretl rule of the word of God. Locke. 

I have no private considerations to warp me in this contro¬ 
versy, since my first entering upon it. JMdieoa. 

Not warp'd by passion, aw’d by rumour, 

Nor grave throt^ pride, or gay thr&ugh folly; 

An equal mixture of good humour, 

Aod sensible soft meiaucholy. Swift. 

A constant watchfulness against all those prejudices that 
might warp the judgment aside from truth. Walls. 

Aristotle's moral, rhetorical, and political writings, in which 
his excellent judgment is vciy little warpedhy logical subtleties, 
ate fiir the most useful part of his philosophy. Beattie, 

3. It is used by Shakspeare to express the effect of 
frost. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

Thou do’st not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot: 

Htough thou tile waters warp, 

Iby ati^ is not so sharp 

As friends remember’d not. Shakspeare, At You Like It. 


Wa^rping.# n. i. [from wa;y.] Act of turning aside 
from tlie true direction. 

The heart upright without any sinful warphigt. 

Bp, Tt^tor, Arlif. Handiom. p. 36. 

This we should do as directly os may be, with as little warp¬ 
ing and declenrion towards the creature os is possible. Norrie. 

Waspboo'f.# n,.s. Valour known by proof. Muon. 

On, on, you noldcst Ei^Ush, 

Whose blood is fet from fiithers of warproof, 

Skakifware, JBea. Y. 

To WA'RRANT.-f’ o.si. [goran^, French; from 
the Sax. paptan, to defoid. Lye.] 

1. To support or maintain; to attest. 

She needed not disdun any service, Aei^ aever ifi mean, 
which was warranted by the saezed JweM ot father. Siinn, 

He that reedeth unto us the Bcd||tures deiirereth aUdme 
mysteries of faith, and not any thing amongst them all more 
than the.mouth of the L«ml dm wearaat. Hooker. 

lAlf this internal Iq^t be coafonnabio to the priadplai of 
reason, or to the word oS whuh k attested rcrielation, 
reason seorrantf it, and we asay safely receive it for traa 

- • • . Jjoeke. 

2. To 1^ flwtborily; 

Now we’ll togedwr, oad the chance ef nodnais 
Be like our oaartaated quami. Skakipaare, MueieSi. 

3. Tojuetify, 

Ifow can any one seafrenf himsdf ia the use of thoM thhiga 
ageirat such em^neioaa, but in the trait he hai inthaeoainion 
honerty lUnd mith of men in general ? Saalk. 

Ttm fortitude ie seen in great exploiti, 
llmthutira ftrermOi and that wiiOMD 
M awe is toe^riag fien^ and-fiitnotion. 

4. To exempt; topririkge; toieciuef 


Mbon. 
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If my coming, iriiom, dM «U, Im famd. u IM ai he 
‘ knew me by the ermoms hiid Mt wammttd her mm that 
near approaching cruelty. aWaey. 

TheM thoughu cannot, In thfa your lonelinem, warraiU you 
from suipicion in otben, nor defend you from melancholy in 

rU nwrreni him from drowrang. ShakMptan, TetapeU. 
In n place 

Lem warrmted than thin, or leu secure, 

1 cannot be, that I diould fear to change it. JlfiAm, Comut. 
c. To declare upon aure^. 

What a railed neck hare we here!' Look ye, mine’s ns 
smooth as silk, I tearraiU ye. L'lhtrange. 

The Moors king 

Is safe enough, I marrant him for one. Drpden, Span, Friar. 

WA'nRANT. «. 5 . [from the verb.] 

A writ conferring some right or authority. 

Are you now gold's to diq^wten this deed? 

_^We are, my lord, and come to have the varront. 

That weStoay be admitted where he is. Skakneare, Ri^. HI. 

He sent him a warrant for one thousancl pounds a year 
pension for his life. Clarendon. 

2. A writ giving the officer of justice the power of 
caption. 

There was a damn’d design, cries one, no doubt; 

For warranti arc already issued out. Oryden, Jun, 

3. A secure inviolable grant. 

His promise is our plain warrant, that in his name what we 
ask we shull receive. Hwdeer. 

4. A justificatory commission. 

Is this n warrant sufficient for any man’s conscience to iiuild 
such proceedings upon, as have been and arc put in use for the 
estabushment of that cause? Hooker. 

When at any time they either wilfully break any command¬ 
ment, or ignorantly mistake it, that is no warrant for os to do 
so likewise. Kettlewell. 

5. Attention. 

The place of Paradise might be seen unto Moses, and unto 
the prophets who succeeded him; both which 1 take for my 
warrant to guide luc in this dwcovery. Ralegh, 

His warrant does the Christian faith defend; 

On that relying, all thdr quarrels end. ^ JVaUer. 

The Jewidi religion was ypt in possession; and therefore, 
that this might so enter a not to intrude, it was to bring its 
loarranl from the same band of Omnipotence. South. 

6. Right; legality. Obsolete. 

1 attacn thee 

For an abuser of the world, a practiccr 
Of arts inhiinted and out of warrant. Shakspeare, Othello. 
V Therefore to horse. 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking. 

But shift away: there’s warrant in that theft. 

Which steals itself when there’s no merej’ left. Shaktpeare. 
Wa'rbantable. at 0 . [from mrratii.^ Juatifiablc; 
defensible. 

To purchase a clear and warrantable body df troth, we must 
forget and part with much we know. Rmwn. 

in meals are coarse and short, his emfdoyment warrant¬ 
ee, his sleep certain and refreshing. South. 

* If I can mend my eeidifion by any warrantable industry, 
the way is fair and open; andthat’s a privili^ everr reuson- 
creature has in his comraiarion. L’Eitrange. 

■Wa''rbantabi:.inbss.^ h. s. [from awmiwfoWc.] Jus- 
tifiableness. 

By the foil thereof you may see the nobleness of my desire 
to you, and the warrantableneu of your favour to me. Sidney, 
llie warrauieeneu of tbit practice may be inferred from a 
parity of reason. Barrow, Serm.i. t8t. 

Wa'rrahtabhy. adv. [from 'aarratUable.'} Justifi- 

The finth which Ood requires is only this, that he will cer- 
taiiily reword all those that believe in nim, and obey his com- 
raandments; but for the particular application of this faith to 
ourselves, that deserves no move of oiHViiasent, new can indeed 
’ •0arf«ito&jplmve.it,tiiHi>whatHfitiumladqftm4heierioutiton- 
. ■dmuiM MViosmforfofiiunew, Wake. 


Wa'rrakter. ft. s. [from mamant .^ 

1 . One who gives authorify. 
a. One who gives security. 

Wa'rramtise. ». s. IwamaOiiOt ksw Latin; from 
imrrara.'j Authority; seeuri^. 

There’s none protector of die realm but 1 1 
Break up the gates, Fll beyour warraalize. Skakapeare, Hen. VI. 
WA'RRANTr. «.5. [ttamznfta, law Latin; gfirttatie, 
garant, French.] 

1. [In the common law.] A promise made in a 

d^ by one man unto another for himself and 
his heirs, to secure him and his heirs against all 
men, for the enjoying of any thing agreed o€ be¬ 
tween them. Q/axi. 

2. Authority; justificatory mandate. 

Her obsequies have been so far enlaig’d 
As we have warranty: her deadi was doubtful; 

And but that great command o’mways the order. 

She should in ground unsonctify’d have lodg’d 

Till the last trump. Suawpeare. 

In the use of those epithets we have the warranty and con¬ 
sent of all the churcbei^ since they ever hade Iksuw. 

Sp. Taylor. 

If they disobey any precept, that is no excuse to us, nor 
gives us Miy warrtmty, for company’s sake, to disobey lifc^ise. 

KtOkwell. 

3. Security. 

Evciy one cannot disdngnish between fine and mixed silver: 
those who have had tlw care and government of politick soci¬ 
eties, introduced coinap as a remedy : the stamp was a war¬ 
ranty of the publidc, that under such a denaminatiasi they 
should receire a piece of such a weigh^^Md fineness. Jroeke. 
To Wa'rray, r. a. [from 'mar: or from guerrmfcr, 
old Fr.] To make war upon. A word very ele¬ 
gant and expressive, though obsolete. 

But Ebranc salved both their infancies 
With noble deeds, and warrayd on Bruncliiid 
In Haiaault, where yet of his victories 
Brave monuments remain, which yet diat land envys. Sinter. 

Of these a mighty people shortly grew, 

And puissant kings, which all tfie wwd warraid. 

And to themselves all nations did subdue. Spemer. 

This continual, cruel, civil war, 

The which myself iigauwt myaelf do make, 

Whilst my powers of pasuons warraid are. 

Mo skill can stint^^nor reus< n can aslakc. ■* 

Six years were run^nce first in martial guise 
The Christian hvds tmrraid the eastern land. Wsdrfax. 

Wahre.T adj. [ptepp, Saxon.] Worse. Still a pro- 
viiiciiri term : mar-and^mar, worse and worse, Grose. 

The)' say the world i« warre than it wont, 

All fur her shepherds is beastly and i^loont: 

Others snine, but how truly 1 note. 

All tor they holdea shame of their cote. ^lenter, Sbep. Cal. 
WA'RRE'N. H.S. Imaerandef Dutch; guerenac, Fr.] 

’ A kind of park for rabbits. 

I found him here, ns melancholy as a lodge in a warren. 

Shaktpeare, Muck Ado. 
The coney convenes a wiiolc warren, tells her stoiy, and 
advises upon a revenge. L'Ettrange. 

Men should set snares in their tearrent to catch polecats and 
foxes. Jlrydcn, 5pm Friar. 

Wa'rbeher.T %>»• [fi’om awjTwi.] The kroper of 

a warren. 

lie bath feqght wlth.a warretwr. 

Skakipeare, M. W. oj Windsor, 
WA'RBJ[A«<iLE, or Wdridngte.if n. s. [lanio, Lat,] A 
hawk. Ainsworth. See To Wrangle. 
■Wa'hbiour. «. s. [from jawr.] A aokfliei'; » 
man. 

I came fromConoth, 

Bronght to this town.iw that moat fiunons warnor, 

Meoaphoo. Skaktpearie, Coni, ty Err, 
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Ram fiefjr loai'rioHn iig^t upon the cloudi. 

In nnluand squadronK and right form of war, 

'Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol. Shaktpeare, Jut. Catt. 
I ting the ttmrriow unci his niiglitjr deeds. Lauderdale, 
ITie warriour horses ty’d in order fed. I)rt/deu,JISn. 

The mute walls relate the warriouT^i fiuue. 

And Trqjun chiefs the Tyrians’ pity clium. Dtyden, Mn. 

Camilla led her troops, a loarrinur dame; 

Unbred to spinning, in the loom unskill’d. 

She chose the nobler Pallas of the field. Dryden, Mn. 

Desire of praise first broke the patriot’s rest. 

And made u bulwark of the warriour'i breast. Voung, 

'Wa'bbiouress.^^ n.s. [from warrioitr.J A female 
warriour. Cotgravc. 

Eftsooncs that tearriouretse with haughty crest 
Did forth issue, all ready for the fight. Smiuct, F, Q. 

WART. «. s. [peapt, Saxon; 'wrrtc, Dutch.] 

1. A corneous excrescence; «. small protuberance on 
the flesh. 

If thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
MillMhs of acres on us, till our ground, 

Sinsnng his pate against the burning sun. 

Make Ouu liLe a uiart. Shaktpeare, Hamlrt. 

In old statues of stone, which bavc been put in cellars, the 
feet of them Ix^inc bougd with Icailcn lamtls, there it appeared 
the lead did swell, insomuch as it hanged upon the stone like 
wart*. Bacon, Nal. Hitt. 

Uke vile stones lying in saffron’d tin, 

Or warU, or weals, it hangs iinoii her skin. Donne. 

In painting, tile umrlt and moles, adding a likeness to the 
face, ore not to be omitted. Dtyden, Dufretnoy, 

2 . A protuberance of trees. ^ 

Malpighi, in his treatise of galls, under which be compre¬ 
hends all preternat^l and morbosc tumours ,of plants, doth 
demonstrate that wl such warli, tumours, and excrescences, 
where any insects are found, arc excited or raised up by some 
venenose liquors^ which with their eggs such insects shed; or 
boring with theur tcrebne, instil into the very pulp of such 
buds. Bi^ im the Creation. 

Wa'btwout. «. s. [awr/ and iwri t verrucaria, Lat.] 
Spurge. Ainsworth. 

Wa'bty. adj, [from tcarf.] Grown over with warts. 
Wa'bwobn. adf. {war and worn.] Worn with war. 
Tiieir gesture sad. 

Invest in lank lean cheeks and warworn coats, 

Presented them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghosts. Shahipcare, Hen. V. 

Wa'by. %(//. [poem Saxon.] Cautious; scrupulous; 
timorously pruaent. * 

He is above, and we upon earth j and therefore it behoveth 
our words to be wary anu few. Honker. 

Leontius, thdr biwiop, although an enemy to the better part, 
yet iiwi^ and subtle, as all the heads of tin, Arians faction 
were, could at no time be plainly heard to use dthcr form. 

Hooker. 

Good cause he had to hasten thence away; 

For on a day his wary dwarf had spy’d, 

Where in a diingeoa drep huge numbers lay, > 

Of captive wretch^ thrals that wailed niglit and day. 

Spenter, 

Facb thing feigned ought more wary be. Renter. 

Each warns a aHwier carriage in the thing. 

Lest blind prcsnnipdoii work their ruining. Darnel. 

Others grow wary in thdr praises of one, who sets too great 
a vane on them, lest tiiey should rnie him too high in his own 
imagination. ^ Jddiion, Sped. 

Was. The preterite of To Be. 

Enoch walked with God, and star not; for God took him. 

Gen. V. S4. 

2b WASH.'t’ »>. a. [papean, Saxon; •wasscheny 
Dutch; vat^a, Icel. from ms mesa, versa, humor, 
mador, Imiiftctatio. Sercuius.] 

I. Tod^ae by ablutioo. 

How fisin, like Pi|ate> would. I waiA my hands 
Of this mote grievom guilty murtha done! 

Shakipeare,RuM.III. 


WAS 

Lode how the rubt her bandi. ^ 

——H it an accuttom’d action with her to teem thus washing 
her hands. Shaktpeare, Maeieth. 

Wash me throughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me 
from my sin. Pt.Ii.a. 

Thou didst wath thyself. * Ft. xxuL 40. 

. To moisten; to wet: as, the rain 'washes the 
flowers; the sea "washes many islands. 

3. To afiect by ablution. 

Be baptized, and tooth away tliy sins. ' Act*, xxii. 16. 
Sins of irrdigion must stitl be so accounted for as to crave 
pardon, and be washed oW by repentance. Bp. Taylor. 

Recollect the things you have heard, that they may not be 
washed ali away from the mind by a torrent of other engage¬ 
ments. ^ Watts, Impr, of the Jiftad. 

4. To colour by washing. 

To wath over a course or insignificant meaning, is to coun- 
terfdt nature's coin. Collier of the Aspect. 

Shall poesy, like law, turn wrong to right, 

And deuicntions wath an ,£thiop white. Young. 

To Wash. ». «. 

1. To pertonn the act of ablution. 

1 trill go loath; ^ 

And when my face is fair, you shall perceive 
Whether I blush or no. Shaktpeare, Conol. 

Wath and be clean. a Kmgs,y. 13. 

Let each becahii his troubled breast, 

Wath and partake serene the friendly feast. Pope, Odyit. 

2, To cleanse clothes. 

She can wash and scour. 

—A special virtue; for then she need notbcMwduri and 
scoured. Shaktpeare, Two Gent, of Ver, 

Wash. n. s. [from the verb.] . 

1. Alluvion; any tiling collected by water. 

The wadt of pastures, fields, commons, and roads, where 
rain-water hath a long time settled, is of great advantage to ail 
land. Mortimer, Htub. 

2. A bog; a marsh ; a fen ; • quagmire. 

Full thirty times hath Phoebus’ car gone round 
Neptime's salt wash, and Tellus’ orbed ground. Shaktpeare. 

The best part of my power 
Were in the toaihet all unwarijy 

Devoured by the unexpecteil fiood. Shaktpearej K. John. 

3. A medical or cosmctick lotion. 

Try whether children may not have some wash to wake thdr 
teeth better and stronger. Bacon, Hat. Hitt. 

They paint and patch their imperfections 
Of intellectual complexions. 

And daub thdr tempers o’er with wathet, • 

As artificial os thdr faces. _ _ HudHrat. 

He tried oH manner of wathet to bring him to a better com¬ 
plexion ; but there was no good to be done. L'Estrange. 

None are welcome to sudt, but those who speak, paint and 
wash; for that is the tiling they love; and no wonaer, since 
it is the thing they need. South, Sena. 

* To steal from rainbows, ere they drop in show’rs, 

A brighter wath. Pope, Rape of tRt Lock. 

Here ^llypoti and rids plac’d. 

Some fill’d with wathet, some wii|[>.paBte. Su^, 

4. A si|pcrficial stain or colour. 

Imagination stamps signification upon bis face, and tells the 
people he is to go for so roach, Who oftoutitnes, being deceived 
by the wath_ never examine the metal, but take him upon con¬ 
tent ^ CoMer. 

5. Tbs feed of hogs gatbered from washed di^es. 

' The wretehed, bloony, and usniping boar, 

That spoil’d your summer fields and fruitful vinca, 

Swilla'yOur warm blood like wath, and makes ius trough 
In your embowell’d bosoms. Shaktpeare, Mteh, III. 

6. Tbc BCt of washing the clothes of a fiunily ; the 
linen washed at once. 

Wami.* adj. Washy; weak. 

Hfiooki lean; 

*Tii a vaih knave, he will not keep hu flesh wdL 

Rmimi. and FL Suh a 
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WAS 


. . TlicirbodiM of fo weak and temper. 

Beaum. and FI. Bondnea. 

Wa^shball. n. s. ^wuh and baU."} Ball made of 

soap. 

I asked a poor man how he did; he laid he was like a uhuH- 
baU, always in decay. Sivi/l, 

Wa'sukb. h, s. [from teosA.] One that washes. 

Quickly is his laundress, his wather, and his wringer. 

Shaitpeare, 

Wa'shpot. n. s, [toflsA and pot."] A vessel in which 
any thing is washed. 

Behold eov’n comely blooming youths appear. 

And in their hands sev’u golden ioa»hpots licor, Cowlfy. 

Wa'suy. atlj. [from awsA.] 

1. Watery; damp. 

On the wathp ooze deep channels wore. 

Easy, cre^od hsui bid the ground be dry. MUton, P. L. 

2. Weak; not solid. 

A polish ori'lcnriicss, evenly and smoothly spread, not over- 
thin and ums/tjf, but of n pret^ solid consistence. llV/oa. 

W’ASl*. [peapp, Siilton; vespa, Latin; guespe, 
French.] A brisk stinging insect, in form resem¬ 
bling a bee. 

Mure mupt, that buz aliout his nose, 

Will make this sting the sooner. ^mktpcare. Hen. VIII. 

Why, what n »nr;^i-tonw’d and impatient 
Art thou, to break into this woman’s mood. 

Tying thinn ear to no tongue but thine own. 

Shaktpearr, Hen. IV. 

Encounl'ring with a watp. 

He in his arms the fly doth dasp. Drayton. 

WA'.sriftH. adj. [from wasp.] Peevish; malignant; 
irritable; irascible. 

I’ll use you fur my lauglitcr. 

When you are umpith. * Shaktpeare, Jut, Ctet. 

Come, you wasp, you are too angry. 

— If 1 be tomjmh, licBt beware my sting. Shaktpeare. 

By the stern brow and toatpuk nedon, ^ 

Which she did use us she was writing of it, 

It Im.w an angry tenoiir. Shaktpeare, Am You Uke II, 

Tire tailor’s wife was only a good hearty shrew, under the 
imputency of an unruly watpith hugiour: she would have her 
will. , L'Etlrange. 

Upon this gross mistake the poor watpUh creature runs on 
for many leaves. StiWxn^fleet, 

r Madi do I siifler, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, waspish, wrong-head, rhiming race. ' Pope.' 


Wa^spisiily. tttlv. [from waspish^ Pelkishly. 

Wa^spishnes's.*!* n. s , [from u»z^»A.] Peevishness; 
irritability. 

His scull is a mere nest of hornets, which sting into hioL 
their own waijnihneu. ^ 

* Cleavelatid, Poemt, Oratumi, ^c, p. i8i. 


WA'SSAIL.*!" ». s. [from pasp h»l, your healtli, | 
Saxon.] * 

j. A liquor made of apples, sugar, and ale, anciently 
much used by English g^fellows. 

Some lusty sport, 

Or spiced wostd-bowl. Fletcher, Failkf. Shepherdeu. 

1. A drunken bout. 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse. 

Keeps luatiail, and the swagg’iing upspting reels. Shaktpeare. 

3. A merry'iiong. Ainsworth. — A particular song 
(ciilled wa.<tsat^ is still sung by boys at Christmas 
from house to house in some parts of Sussex. 
To a custom of such kind Ben Jonson seems to 
allude. Masou. 

This, I you tell, is our jolly uuutet, m 
And for twelfth-n^ht more meet too. 

B, Jwmm, ^rulmat Matquc. 


To Wa'ssail.# V. n. [from the noun.] To attmid at 
wassails; to frolick; to tope. 

Pushed forward to gaming, jigging, wattading. 

JdUton, Of Ref. in Engl. B. a. 

Wa'ssailek. «. s. [from wassail.] A toper; a 
drunkard. 

I’m loth to meet the rudeness, and swill’d insolence 
Of such liftc uiattaileri. MUton, Comut. 

Wast. The second person of was, from To be. 

To WASTE. V. a. [apejran, Saxon; woesten, Dutch; 
gttaslarc, Italian; vastare, Latin.] 

1. To diminish. 

The fire that mounts the liquor 'till/t run o’er. 

Seeming t’ augment it, wattet it. Shaktpeare, Hen. VIII. 

Could sighs furnish new breath, or draw life and spirits from 
the umtlitig of your’s, your friends would encourage your 
pasbiom Temple. 

The patient is much tvailed and enfeebled; and he is the 
more so, because in this confined state of the distempmHhere is 
generally a great dejecUon of appetite. BlaeitHore. 

2. To destroy wantonly, and luxuriously; to squander. 

The people’s praying after the minister, they say, watteth 

time. • Hooker. 

Tlicrc must be providence used, that our shiptimber be not 
ivatted. , Bacon. 

No ways and means their caliinct employ. 

But tlieir dark hours they watte in barren joy. ' Garth. 

3. To destroy; to desolate. 

He only their provisions watlet and bums. Darnel. 

Peace to corrupt, no less than war to amle. Milton. 

Firbfvegetive, then feels, and reasons lost; 

Rich of three souls, and lives all three to watte. Dryden. 
The Tybcr 

Insults oiir walls, and watlet our fruitful grounds. Dryden. 

Now wruting years my former strength confound. 

And added woes have bow’d me to the ground; 

Yet by the stubble you may guess the grain. 

And mark the nuns of no vidgar man. Broome, 

4. To wear out. 

Here condemn’d 

To watte eternal days in woe and pain. MUton. 

5. To s{)end; to consume. 

O were 1 able 

To waste it ali myself, and leave you none 1 BSllon. 

To Waste, v. n. To dwiniUc ; to be in a state of 
consumption. 

Man dtetii and watteth away. Job, idv. to. 

Their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity; watting and dc- 
stniction are in their paths. It. lix. 7. 

The latter watch of umluie night, 

And setting stars to kindly sImp invite. Dryden. 

Waste, a^. [from the verb.] 

1. Destroyed; ruined. 

The Sophi leaves all watte in his retreat. Milton, P. L. 
The multiplication and obstinacy of dilutes, which have so 
laid matte the intellccUial world, is owuig to nothing more 
than to the ill use of words. Locke, 

When thus the gather’d storms of wretched love. 

In my swoln bosom, witii long war had strove, 

Lud all the civil bonds of ma^ood ivatlc, 

And scatter’d ruin as the torrent past. Prior. 

2. Desolate; uncultivated. 

There he very toatlc countries and wildernesses; but we 

find not mention whether any do inhabit there. Abbot. 

He found him iu u desert land, and in the waste howling 

wilderness. Deal, xxxii. ro. 

* 

3. Superfluous; exuberant; lost for want of occu¬ 
piers. . 

Quite surcharg’d with her own w^ht. 

And strangled with her unu/e fertility. AlUton, Comm. 

i\, W’orthless; that of which none but vile uses con 
be made: as waste wood. 



WAS 

5. of wltkeh no aeemint k 6 t falue 

found. 

Itaajr bejnkliihed as wetT^tirlated, that w nuch skill in 
IWi saiil deriSaBoits naqr iMt lie for uwife paper. Dtyden. 

WAKt. to. I. [from the verlk] 

1. Wanton or luxurioiu destruction; the MSt of 

■qpanderintf. ^ 

FMiftikri who loves, aintt iirrt be wise and good; 

Bat ftoai that mark how for rove we see, 

Fw 4 this uuitr of wealth, and Ion of blood. MiUon, Sontiel. 

fe raolian add kflsK Are ike, that too often we use some 
words in mere mite, and have no Idbol for thbtai. Waiu. 

2. Consumption *, loss. 

Reawns udnee u td think it a good work, Which they, in 
their care for well bestowing of time, account watte. Hooter. 

lUn ah- is better piercedi but thick ak preserveth the sound 
betW flram wute. Bacon, Hat. Hitt. 

ft Wes proiddratiy designed to repair the watte daily made by 
the frequent ottfitiM itt mutication. Ray m Me Creation. 

3. 

But S^uth, the perishing good, runs on too fhst. 

And iipenjoy’d it spends itsdf to wOitet 


Few know Uie use oflifv before ’tis past. 


Dryden, 
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tJrydfH. 
Budth. 

Dry den, JKn. 


1 pa 

Becure the workinm of yonr soul from running to watte, 
and even your looser mments wilt turn to happy account. 

^ Wailt. 

Desolate or imcultivated ground. 

Be/the man who ^cions tegions gave, 

A watte for beasts, himself deny’d n grave. Pope. 

Land that is left wholly to nature, that hsfth no improve* 
awist of pasturage, tHlagc, or planting, is called mttc. Locte, 

5. Ground, place, or space unoccupied. • 

Lifted aloib, be gan to mount up higher. 

And, like fresh eagle, made his hmy flight, 

ThM' all that great wide watte, yet wanting light. l^mer. 

These gentlemen, on their watch, 

In the dead uMsir and middle of the night. 

Hod been thus encountdirech Shaitpeare, Handel. 

Forty days EKjnh, without food. 

Wander'd this barren watte. , MUton, P. R. 

Lords of the world’s great stwr/e, the ocean, we 
W^le forests send to reign up6U the SOa. Watter. 

I^m that dire deluge, mrbngh the wiit’iy watte. 

Such loi^h of years, sui^ various pUrils past. 

Thqe f pursue, oh great ilk-fated youth 1 
Inrough all the dhmal ■teatle sif gloomy dbatli. 

. Rtoion ruinbd and deserted. 

All the leiify nation sinks at last, 

And Vuican rides in triumph o’er the wat^. 

7. Mischier; destmetion. 

Tlib spirit of wantonness is, sure, sc.ircd out of him: if the 
devil have him not in fee4nmp)e,be will never, 7 think, in the 
Wqr'ofuMMte, attempt us again. 'Stattpetire. 

8. [A law term.] D^tmetion ofwrood or otber pro- 
ducts of land. 

You are but tenant fur life, and shalt make no watle. 

Siddwel/. 

[waste nnd y«ft.] 

1. Deateuctive; ruinous. 

^e Wly of man 

Let in these vaAeJid Afrks. Mdlm, P, L. 

2 . Wantonly or dnsoliitefy consumptive. 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Ifuto the rainbow; or widi tnrier l^bt 
,Tb Wk'fhe beauteous gre 01 heaven to garnish, 

.ft 'mattfiJ abd lidiculous, excess. Shakmeare, X, .Ii^. 

ta suoh cases they set them off more with wit and activity, 
tban,%ilh costly and wgtirfai exiiences. , Bacon. 

3. prodigal; luxbriuntlyliberal. 

' How has kind heav'd adorn’d thq haupy land. 

And scatter’d hinnngs with a wMefui hand ] 

4. Desolate; uncultivated; unoccupied. 

In wilderness and mafe/ld details stray’d, 

'Jh soak her knight. . . 

4 ftitriveous oi a sea, dork, waiiteflJ, wild. 
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Wa^stefoixy. adv. [from waat^.^ With voio and 
diesdlilte conAithtRion. 

Never Any men Would think our labour mis^qicnt, olr the 
time wattejyiy consumed. Hooker, 

Tq her new-made favourite, Morat, 

Her lavish hand is watlefuUy profuse. Hryden, Aarengs. 

Wa'stefui.ness. ». s, [from wasttful.^ Prodigality. 

Wa^stel.# a. s. [wastellus, low Lat. gasteau, Fr.] A 
pafticiilar sort of bread; fine bread'; a cake. Ob¬ 
solete. 

fKulef-bread was a better sort of bread. 

Lonatki Lifi qf Wykekam, § iii. ' 

WVsTENEss. n. s. [from waste.^ Delation; soli¬ 
tude. 

She, of nought afraid, 

Tlirougli woods and watleneti wide turn dtdly son^t. Spenter, 

That day is a day of wrath, a day of watteneu. H/epi. i. ly. 

WA'sTEH.’f' n, s, [from toas/e.] 

1. One that consumes dissolutely and extravagabtly; 
a squanderer; vain consumer. 

Divers Roman knightj^ 

The profuse waHert of their pitrimonies. 

So threaten’d with their debts, os they wdl now 

Run any desperate fortune. B. Jouton, Catiline. 

Plenty, in their own keeping, makes them wanton and care¬ 
less, and teaches them to be squanderers and mulert. Locke. 

T 7 |ion cards and dice never learn any play, and so be inca- 
pacitnted for those encroaching watleri of useful time. Locke. 

Sconces arc great waitert of candles. Sunfl. 

2 , A kind of cudgel. 

Thou wouidst be loth to play half a doeen of venies at waitert. 

Beaum. and FI. Philailer. 

\l 1 th a good waiter he so mortified this old Adam of bis ‘ 
ibh^n-daw squire, that he needed no other penance than this. 

Ilaringlun, Brief View <f the Church, p. »». 

Wa'stethrift.* n. s. [waste and thrtyi,} A spend- 

k tbrifi. 

Thou art a waifelhr^, and art run away from thy master. 

Beaum. and FI. Ku. Bum, Petite. 

Wa'stbee. n. s, [from waste.] 

Their works, both stream and load, lie in several, or in wot- 
Ire/t, that it, in inclosed grounds, or in cqgpamons. * Carew. 

WATCH, n. s. [pfBCce, Sax.] 

1. Forbearance of sleep. 

2. Attendance without sleep. 

All the long night their mournful watch they keep, 

And all tlie day stand round the tomb and weep. Adebori. 

3. Attention; close observation. 

In niy school days, when I had lost one shift, 

I shot ius fellow, M the Mlf-same ^ht. 

The self-same way, with more advised watch. 

To find die other forth; by veut’ring both, 

I oft found both. Stak^peare, Merck, of Yen. 

4. Guard; vieiiant keep. 

StiU, when we ho kept both watch and ward. Spenter. 

Hie thee to thy chaigc; 

Use careful watch,pYtxua trusQr cenlinels. Skaktpeare, Bidk. III. 

Love can find entrance hot only into an open faaoit, bat alto 
into a heart well fbrtified, if watiA be not wal kept. Bacon. 

5. Watchtban; men set to guard. It is use 4 in a 
tollective sense. 

Before her gate, htg^ God did sweat ordaio, 

And wAteftii mtehet ever to aUde. ijprawr. 

Surii stand in narrow-lanes. 

And best our mteh, and rob our'pauengers. « Shak^ware. 

TKe porta he £d shut up, or lA least kept a sMfdi on them, 
that none thould pass to dr fro that was suspected. 'Stum, 

When by God’s mercy in Cbriit, apprehended by iidtb, our 
he^ shall be pUrili^ then to tet 'toeAM and ward dVer mem, 
iM to kc^ thenyutb all dibgence. Ariiar. 

ne todm of heaven-are filPd 
'M^th armed iwtfeA, thm render dUaceass ; 

JgqirqgHiftla. ‘ - MiUaa,P.L. 
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An kbsurdity our Saviour accounted it for the blind 
the blind, and to pvt hw" that canvet WO tO the ofee of a 
wetcA &>iUh.Ser>n. 

6 . Place where ft guard ia'aet. 

He upbraid! lago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the walek, Skaktpeare, Olhelio. 

7. Post or office of a watchman. 

At I did stand my wick upon the hil}, 

I look’d loward Birnani, and anon inethou)>:lit 

Tlic wood began to move, Sfmkipeare, Macbeth. 

8. A period of the night. 

Your fair ilaunter. 

At this odd, even, and dull watch o’ the night. 

It now transported with a gondolier. 

To the prots clasps of a lascivious Moor. Shaktpeare, Othello. 

All mght he will pursue; hut ids approach 
Darkness defends b^ween, till morning watch. Milton, P. L. 

The latter watch of wasting night. 

And setting stars, to kindly sleep invite. Dryien, JEn. 

9. A pocket clock; a small ebek moved by a spring. 

A watch, bcsidcB the hour of the day, gives the day of the 
month, and the place of the sun in the zodiack. Hale. 

On the theatre we are copfined to time; and though we 
tnlk not by the hour-glass, yet the watch often drawn out of the 
pocket wmns the actors that thmr audience is weary. Dryden. 

That Cloe may be serv’d in state. 

Tile hours must at her toilet wait; 

Whilst all the reasoning fools below 

Wonder their walchet go so slow. Prior. 

To Watch, v. n. [pacian, Sax.] 

1. Not to sleep; to wake. 

I have two nights watch'd with you; hut can perceive no 
truth in your report. Shaktpeare, Ma^ih. 

Watcldna care will not let a man slumber, as a sore disease 
breuketh si^. Ecelu*. xxxi. a. 

Bleep, listening to thee, will watch, Milton, P. L. 

2. To keep guard. 

» I will watch over them for evil, and not for good. Jer, xUv. 
In our walchina we have watched ft>r ■ nadon that could not 
save us. ^ Ldn. iv. 17. 

He gave signal to the minister that watch'd. Milton, P. L. 


3. To look with expectation. 

My soul waitetb for the Lord, more than they that watch for 
the morning. ‘ Pt. exxx. 6 . 

4. To be attentive; to be vigilant. 

fi''atch diou in all things, endure afflictions. 3 Tim. iv. j. 

5. To be cautiously observant. 

IValei over thyself, counsel thyself, judge thyself irapertiallv. 

Taylor. 

6 . To be insidiously attentive. . 

He somewhere n^ at hand 
Walchet, no doubt, with greedy hope to find 
His wish, and best advantage us asunder. 

Hopeless to circumvent us join’d. Milton, P.L. 

To Watch, v. a. 

1. To guard; to have in keep. 

Flaming ministers watch and tend their chaige. Milton, P. L. 

2. To observe in ambush. 

Saul sent messengers unto David’s bouse to watch him, and 
to alay him. i Sam. xiz. ii. 

He u bold, nnd lies near the top of the wmer, watching the 
motion of any water-rat that swims betwixt him and the '^y. 

, Wattm. 


lliey under rocks tbmr fiiod 

InJointea armour wattA, M^ayyP. L. 

3. To tend. 

Paris uMteded the Bocks in the groves .of Ida, Brama. 


4. To observe in order to detect or prevmit. 

Wa'tcheb. n.s. [firomtooteA] 

1. One who uts up; one who does not go to sleep. 

Get on your ni^tgown, lest occmHircail Us, 

And diew us to w watd h m . Shakapeara, Macbeth. 

a. Ddigent overloAer. or observer. 


Lode hatii ehac’d sleep Abb my aariicaUed eyes. 

And made them watcher* of mue own heart's iwrow. 

SMtpeare. 

It b observed, fay them that are mom attentive watdiart of 
the works of natune. JIforr. 

Wa'tchet.'I' [psBceb, Saxon, weak. Skinner.] 
Blue; pale blue. 

The mariners all appeared in walchet or skyco|opBrpd oioth- 
MUtpn, Br, Hitt, cf Moseofdtf, ch* J- 

Whom 'midst the Alps do han^ng throats suiprisc ? 

Who stares in Germany at nwfcArt eyes? Dryien, fuv. 

Wa'tchful. adj. \Kalch and JiM,'] Vigilant; at¬ 
tentive; cautious; cicely observant. It has be¬ 
fore the thing to be regulated, and against bt^re 
the thing to w avoided. 

Call home our exil'd friends. 

That fled the snores of watchful tyranny. Shaktpeare, Macbftk. 

fie watchful, and strengthen the things ready to die. Bpv. iii. 

Nodding a while, and watchful of his blow. 

He fell; and falling crush'd th’ ungrateful nymph below. 

Dryden. 

Readers should not lay by that caution which beco^ a 
sincere pursuit id* truth, and should n^e them always wpichful 
agaiont whatever might conceal or misrepresent it. Ifodee. 

Be walctfig of their behaviour, afld ns ready to require of 
them on exact otiservauce of the duties of Cbnstianity, as of 
the duties of their servants. Imw. 

Wa'tchfuijly. adv. [from •michfidJt Vigilantly* 
cautiously; attentively; with cautious observation 
beedfuiiy. 

If tills experiment were veiy watchfrdly tried in vends of 
several sixes, some such filings may be discovered. Boyle. 

Wa'tchfulness. «. s. [from iDatchfid."] 

1. Vigilance; heed; suspicious attention; cautious 
regard; diligent observation. 

The experience of our own frailties, and the ronsidoation 
of the tiMdchfidnett of the tiaiipter, discourage us. Hammond. 

Love, faiitasfick pow’r i that is afraid 
To stir abroad till watchfulaeti be laid; 

Undaunted then o’er cliffi and valleys sirays. 

And leads his vot’rics safe through pathless ways. Prior. 

Husbands are counselled not to trust too much to thdr 
wives owning the doctrine of unlimited conjiigai fflhdity, and 
so to neglect a due watclfulaeti over thdr manners. JkdnUhpot. 

Prejudices are cured by a constant jealousy and watdtfylgeu 
over our passions, that they may never intetpose when we are 
called to pass a judgement. Watt*. 

By a solicitous watchfulaeti ubout one's behavknir, instead of 
being mended, it will be constrained. Jmeke. 

2 . Inability to sleep. 

Watckfdnett, sometimes called a coma vigil, often pretmles 
toft great sleepiness. JbbMnot op Diet. 

Wa'tchhouse. n.5. [uate^ and A^Kse.] Place where 
the watch is set. 

Where statues breath’d, the works of Phidias’ hands, 

A wooden pump or lonely watchhoute stands. Gay, 

Wa^tchina. n. s. [from tooIcA.] Inability to deep. 

'Hie bullo^ not having been extracted, occaaoneir gKat pgin 
and waic/dngi. ff^itefuan. Salary. 

WaVchlight.# ». s. [toatei and l^At.] A candle 
with a rush wick to bum in the night. 

Item, a dozen pou^ of walchUghU for the servants. 

ildd^ia, 'Drummer. 

Wa'tchmakeii. n. s. Iwalch and taaier.] One whose 
trade is to mdee watches, or pocket-clocks. 

Sa-jtliing cami»xhends ull tradta which use feme or file 
from the onchorsmith to the watchmaker i they alTusing the 
some tools, though id' several azes. Maton, 

Wa'tch,maii. «. i. [taateA and man.'] Guard; sen- 
^nel; pue set to kem ward. 

Off the tep .01 dll do espy 

The tMtaksiaa whSAVi tydngs glad to hmw. F. fl. 
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Mpk kim into. London^treets; d»t the viatdkmen aU|^t 
am Ijjtn before njuitice. Saeon. 

thmiikennciit calls off die iratoAmen from their towers; and 
tiim nil evils that proceed from a loose heart, an untied tongue, 
a dissolute spirit, we put upon its account. Taghr, 

Our watchmen from the tow’r^ with longing eyes. 

ExpMt his swift arrival. Hr^en, Span. Friar. 

'nic melancholy tone of n watchman at midnight. Swift. 

■WA'TCHfowEB. n. s. [mtici and iower."] Tower on 
which a Bentincl was placed for the sake o^ pros¬ 
pect. 

In the day.idme she sittetfa in a watchlower, and ilicth most 
by night. Bacon. 

Up unto the watchlower get. 

And see all things despuil'd of fallacies. Donne. 

To hear the lark begin his flight. 

And singing startle the dull night 
From his watchtouvr in the skies. 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise. Milton, L'AU. 

The senses in the head, as sentinels in a watchlower, conv^ 
to the soul the impressions of external objects. Rag. 

Wa'tchword. «. s. {milcli and loorrf.] The word 
given to the eentineia to know their friends. 

All have their eait upright, waiting when the wairhword 
shall come, that they should all arise into rebellion. Spetiter. 

We have heard the chimes at midnight, master Shallow. 
— That we have, Sir John: our watchword, hem bors. 

Shakiprare. 

A watchword evci^' minute of the nigiit goeth about the walls, 
to testify dieir vi^lancy. Sandyi. 

WA'TEHt'f’'n. s. [voaetery Dutch; paecep, Saxon; 
from the M. Goth, toa/i?, aqua.] 

I. Sir Isaac Newton defines water, when pure, to be 
a very fluid salt, volatile, and void of all savour or 
taste; and it seems to consist of small, smooth, 
hard, po rous, spherical particles, of equal diameters, 
and of equal specifick gravities, ns T)r. Cheyne ob¬ 
serves; and also that there are between them spaces 
so Jaige, and ranged in such a maimer, as to be 
pervious on all sides. Their smoothness accounts 
ror their sliding easily over one another's surfaces: 
thmr sphericity keeps <thcm also from touching one 
anofliA iii'm<irc points than one; and by both 
thes# their friction, in sliding over one another, is 
rendered the least possible. Their hardness'ac¬ 
counts for the incompressibility of water, when it is 
free from the intermixture of air. Tlie {mrnsity of 
water is so very great, that there is at least forty 
Umes as much space as matter in it; for. water is 
nineteen times sp^ifirally lighter than go]d,^nd 
consequently rarer in the same proportion. Qmncy. 

tSy mildncM hath alfay^d tbeir swelling griefs. 

My mercy diy'd tbdr W/ci^flowing tears. 

Shnktpcatm, lien. VJ. 

Your water is a tore decilyer of your whoreson dead body. 

Shaktpeare, Hamlet. 

3 %e sweet manner of it forc’d ,, 
nose MNtfcn from me, which I would have stofip'd, 

Bttt I had not «o much of mi^ in me ,* 
lot ail ray mother eagie into mine eyes. 

And gavp me up to tears. .. . Shaiipettre, Hen. V. 

Men’s evil manners live hi brass, tbeir virtues 
We write in water. Shtthtpearet Hen. VIII. 

Those healths will, make thee and thy state loOk ni, Timon: 
heu^s that which is too weak to be a slfyper, honest' water, 
v^ch ne’er left man i’th’ mire. ^ Shaktpeare, Timon. 

Water is the chief ii^i^ent in all the animal fluids and 
leMb; lor a dry bone, distilled, affiirds a great quantify of in- 
ijpd maters therefore wtder seems to be proper drink for evefy 
e^iinaL jfriulhsiot on JlimentM. 

s. Hie tea. , 

’‘Travel by land or by water. Common Prayer. 

By MMter they founa the sets westwi^ from Pei^ always 
vefy ealin. - tUiet, Dete, tftte World. 


3. UHne. 

If thou couM’ft doctor, cost 
The wider of my land, find her disrase, 

And puige it to a sound and pristine health, 

I would applaud thee. Shaktpeare, Macbett. 

Oo to bra, after you have made water, Sw^. 

4. To hold Water. To be sound; to be tight. 
From a vessel that will not leak. 

A good Christian and an honest man must be all of a piece, 
and inequalities of proceeding will never hold udder. 

* L'Ettrange. 

5. It is used for the lustre of a diamond. 

*Tia a good form, 

And rich: here is a water, look yc. Shaktpeare, Timon 

6 . Water is much used in composition for things 
made with water, being in water, or growing in 
waia'. 

She might see the same nw/vr-spaiiiel, which before had 
hunted, come and fetch awaj’ one of Philoclea’s gloves, whose 
fine proportion shewed well what a dainty guest was wont there 
to be lodged. Sidney. 

Oil that I w.-rc a mockery king of snow. 

Standing before tlic sun of Bolingbroke, 

And melt myself away in oialcrMlrops! Shaktpeare. 

Poor Tom cats thg wail-newt, and tbe waier-wnt. 

Shaktpearr. 

Touch me with noble anger 1 
0 let not women’s woa{x>ns, water-drops, , 

Stain my man’s checks. Shairpeare, A". Lear. 

Let not the wnter-Sood overflow me. Ps. Ixix. is. 

They shall spring up os .among the grass, ns willows by the 
tcaTciMmurscs. /r. xfiv. 4. 

As the hart panteth after the water-Urook, so panteth my 
son! after thee, O God. P*. xlii. r., 

Deep callcth unto deep, at the noise of tliy wa/c<'>spuuts. 

Pt xlii. 7. 

He turncth rivers into a wilderness, and the uiole/^prings 
into dry ground. Pt. evii.-j 

There were set six water-pots of stone. . Jii. ii. 6. 

Hercules’s page, Hylas, went with a iddtrr-pat to fill it at 
a pleasant fountiun that was near. Bamn, Hat Hitt. 

As the carp is accounted the watcr-loys for his cunning, so 
the roach is accounted the wotor-sheep. Walton, Angler. 

Sea-calves unwooteii to fresh rivers fly; 

The watersimkes with scales upstanding die. Mai^, Virg. 

By making the ico/er-whecls larger,' the motion will be so 
slow, that (he screw will not be able to supply tbe outward 
streams. Wilkint, Jhedalus. 

Rain carried away apples, together-with a dunghill that lay 
in the water-coana L'&trange. 

Oh help, in this extremest need. 

If water-godi are deities indeed. Dryden. 

Because the outermost coat of the eye might lie pricked, 
and Uiis humour let out, therefore nature hath made provision 
to repair it by tbe help of certain wwlc/^pipcs, or lymphtediicts. 
Inserted into the bulb of the eye, proceeding from glandules that 
separate this water from the blood. ^y. 

The laceria aquatica, or water-newt, when young, hath four 
neat ramified fins, two on one side, growing out a little above 
its forelegs, to poise and keep its body upright, which fall off 
when the legs are grown. Derhma, Phyt. Theol. 

Odier ihortnr used in making tuo/er-courses, cisterns, and 
I ' fishponds, is very hard and durable. Motm, 

The most brittle wain^-arriage was used among the Egyp¬ 
tians, who, as Strt^ ^tb, would snU sometimes in boats mode 
of earthen ware. _ ^ Arbnthnot. 

Agratieman watered St. (bin-'in dry weather at new sow- 
inglwd, when it came up, with a tin(ar«art, carrying his water 
in a.cask, to which there wm n tap at the end, which lets the 
water run into a long trough full of small holes. Mortmer, 

^n Hampshiro they sell «wter 4 refoil as dear as bq^ ' 

To Wa'teb. V. a. [from the noun.] 

. 1. To irrigate; to supply with moisture. 

A river went eat of to sHgfor the garden. G^ii.10. 
, ^ A man's nture runs to heths ar wrauj therefore let him 
seoMiubly water tbe one, and destroy the oihtf. Bacon. 
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Chaitc moral writing we nMqrleam hence. 

Neglect of which no ant can iwcompenw; 

The foun^n which from Helicon proceeds, 

That sai^ stream, should never usitcr weeds. fVatler. 

Could tears usrirr the lovely plant, so as to make it grow 
i yiin after once *tis cut down, wur friends would be so far 
accudng your passion, that tncy would encourage it and 
share it. . Temple. 

You may wnler the lower land when you wiU. Morlimer. 

2. To supply with water for drink. 

Now gan the golden Phoebus for to steep 
His fiery face in Inllows of the west. 

And nis fitint steeds vmter'd in ocean deep. 

Whilst from their journal labours they did rest. Spetuer. 

Doth not each on tlie sabbath loose his ox from the stall, 
and lead him away to wiUrriiig 9 St. Luke, xiii. . 

His horsemen kqil them in so strait, that no man could, 
without great danger, go to tualer bis horse. XnoUet, 

Water him, and, drinkinf' what he can. 

Encourage liini to thirst nguiii with bran. Lrydea, 

3. To fcrtiliitc or accommodate with streams. 

Mountains, that run from one extremity of Italy to the 

other, give rise to aiiducrcdiblc variety of rivers that water it. 

Additm on Italy. 

4. To diversify as with waves. 

The different ranging the superficial parts of velvet and 
watered silk, docs the like. ^ Locke. 

To Wa'teu. V. n. 

1. To shed moisture. 

I stain’d tliis napkin with the blood 
That valiant Cliffiird, with his rapier’s point 
Made issue from the bosom of the boy; 

And if thine eyes can water for his death, 

1 gjvc thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. Shakspearc, Hen. VI. 

4 Mine eyes, 

Kceing those beads of sorrow stand iu thine, 

Bcmn to water. Skakepearc, Jul. Cere, 

The tickling of the nostrils within, doth draw the moisture 
to the nostrils, and to the eyes by consent; for they also will 

* loatap, liacon, Hat. Hut. 

How tronblesome is the least mote, or dust falling into the 
eye, and how quickly does it weep, and water upon the least 
grievance. South, Serm. 

2. To get or take in water; to be used in supplying 
water. 

He set the rods he had pulled before the flocks in the gutters 
in the uvUcring troughs. '* Gen. xxx. 38. 

Mahomet sent many small boats manned witMiarquebiisicrs 
and small ordnaiicc,’into the lake near unto the camp, to keep 
the Christians from watering there. KnoHee. 

3. The motUh Waters. The man longs ; there is a 
vehement desire. From de^ who drop their slaver 
when they see meat which Uiey cannot get. 

Cardinal Wolsey’s teeth tiiaieriiig at the bishoprick of Win¬ 
chester, sent one unto bishop Fox, who had advanced him, 
for to move Iiim to resign the bishoprick, because extreme age 
had made him Iilind; which Fox did take in so ill part, that, 
he willed the messenger' to tell the cardinal, that, although 
I am blind, I have espied his malicious uathankfulucss. Camden. 

These reasons mue his mouth to water. 

With amorous lon^ngs to be at her. Hudibrat. 

Those who contend for 4 per cent, have set men’s moutht 
a-watering for money at that rate. Locke. 

Wa'tehcoloubs. «. s. \watcr and eofow.] 

Painterstnake colours into a soft consistence with 
water or oil; those they call watercolours, and these 
they term oilcolours. Boyle on Colours. 

Lm should I daub it o’er wWi transitory praise, at 
And wateradourM at these days; 

These days ! where e’en the extravagance of poetry ^ 

Is at a toss for figures to express 

Men’s folly, whimsies, and inconstaui^. Swift. 

Wa'tercbesses. n.s. Latin.] A plant. 

Miller. 

. The nymphs of floods Ore made veiy beautiful j upon their 
beads are gvlands of umtercreises. Peacham on Drawing. 

VOX. V. 
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Wa'terer. n. s. [from nailer.] One who waters. 

This ill weed, rather cut off by the ground dian pludted 
lip by the root, twice or thrice grew forth again; but yet, 
maugre the warmers and waterert, hath been ever parched up. 

Cormv. 

Waterfall, n.s. Iwater aadjall .2 Cataract; cas¬ 
cade. 

I have seen in the Indies for greater wotor/hlb than those of 
Nilits. Balegh. 

Not Lacedaemon charms me more. 

Than high Alliana’s airy walls. 

Resounding with her watctfaUi. Addison. 

Wa'teeflag. n. s. [from water andjfeg; iris aqua- 
tka, Lnt.] Water flower-de-luce. 

Wa'i'ekfowl. n. s. Fowl that live, or get their food 
ill water. 

Watetfowly>y most in that air which is likest water. Bacon. 

Waler/owts supply the weariness of a long flight by taking 
water, and numbers of them are found in islands, and in the 
main ocean. Hate, Orig. of Mankind. 

Fish and waterfowl, who feed of turbid and muddy slimy 
water, are accounted the cause of phlegm. ' Flayer. 

W'a'tf.rgall.# n. s. [water aiidga/L] 

1. Some a|)peuraiice attendant on the rainbow. The 

word is current among the shepherds on Salisbury 
plain. Steevens. 

These watergnth in licr dim element 
Foretell new storms. Shnkspeare, Rape of Lucrece. 

2 . A cavity made in the earth by a rapiq descent of 

water. Bagshaw. 

Watergru'el. n. s. [water and gruelJ} Food made 
witli oatmeal boiled in water. 

For breakfast milk, milk-pottage, walergrucl, and flummery, 
arc very fit to make for children. Locke. 

The aliment ought to be slender, as walergruel acidulated. 

Arbulhnot on Diet. 

Wa'terhen. «. s. [from water and hen; Jvlica, Lat] 
A coot; a waterfowl. 

W’a'teriness. n. s. [from watery.J Plumidity; 

moisture. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulncss, night-mares, 
weakness, tvaleryness, and turgidity of the eyes. Arbulhnot. 

WA'TEniN<i-i*i.ACE.* 71 . .1. A towo, Village, or other 
]i;lace, usually on the sea-coast, noted, at certain 
seasons, for a numerons resort of persons to it: a 
modern cant term. 

He bad a right to employ those hours in so innocent and so 
elegant a relaxation, which other gentlemen usually squander 
away in the noisy sports of the field, the expensive pIcBsurcs 
of the metropolis in the winter, or in the loitering dissipation 
of our public waiering-i>taces in the summer season. 

Graves, Recoltect. if Sheustone, (1788,) p. jy. 

Wa'terish. adj. [from water .2 

1. Ueseinbling water. 

Where the principles arc only phlc^, what can be expected 
from the waterish matter, but aa insipid manhood, and a stupid 
old infancy ? Dryden, 

2. Moist; boggy. 

Some parts oY'tlic earth, grow moorish or waterish, others 
dry. Hale, Orig, Matdsind. 

W'a'terishness. «. s. [from waterish.^ Thinness; 
resemblance of water. 

A pendulous sliminess answers a pitiiitous state, or an acer¬ 
bity, which resembles tlie tartar of our humours, or waterish- 
ness, which is like the scrosity of our blood. Ftoycr. 

Wa'terleaf. ». s. A plafli. Miller. 

Wa'terlilly. n. s. [nympluea, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 

Let them lie dry twelve months, to kill the waicrwecds, as 
watrrtillies and bulrushes. tValhm, Auglrr. 

Wa'-i I'ERLQGGED.# adj. Applied to a sliip, when by 
leaking she has received a great deal of water into 
her hold, andis bwoine so inactive ujiou the sea, 

3® 
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at # yidd without renstance to the effort of every 
' wttve rashioe over her deck. Chambers. 

The diettcred, weatber-beaten, leaky, vHtterlogged Teasel. 

Burlte on a Repcide Peace. 
Wa'terman. n.s. {water and man.] A fenyman; a 
boatman. 

Having blocked up the passage to Grecnwicli, they ordered 
the viatennen to let tall their oars mOre gently. JJrvden. 

Bubbles of air working upward from the very bottom of the 
Jake, the watermen told us that they arc observed always to 
rise in the same places. ^ Ad/duon on Italy. 

The waterman forlorn along the shore, 

Fennve reclines upon his useless oar. Gay. 

Wa'termauk. n. s. {wafer and mark.J The utmost 
limit of the rise of the flood. » 

Men and beasts 

Were borne above the tops of treos that grew 

On th* utmost margin of the watermark. Dry den. 

'Wa'teiimei.on. n. s. A plant It hatli trailing 
branches, as tlie cucumber or melon, and is distin* 
guished from other cucurbitaccous plants, by its 
Iwf deeply cut and jagged, and by its producing 
uneatable fruit Miller, 

n. 5. Mill turned by water. 

Forth flowed fresh 
A gushing river of black gory blood. 

That drowned all the land whereon he stood: 

The stream thereof would drive a watermUL Spenser. 

Com gsaund by windmills, erected on hills, or in the plains 
where the watermilis stood. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

WA'TEUMiNT.'f’ «. s. [metitha aguatica.'] A plant 
Those which perfume the air most delightfully—arc burnet, 
wild-tbymc, and wateraninis. Bacon, Ess. 46. 

'Wa'tebradish. n. s. A species of water-cresses. 
Wa'terbat. n. s. [mtu aquaticm .1 A rat that mokes 
holes in banks. 

There be iand^rats and water-rats. Shakspeare. 

The pike is bold, and lies near the top of the water, watch- 
iog the motion of any frog or water-rat, or mouse. Walton. 

WA'TEBBOCKET.'f' «. 4 . {crtKa aquotica.l 

1. A species of water-cresses. 

2. A kind of firework to be discharged in water. 
Wa'iebtight.* adj. {water and tight.'] That will 

not admit water. ^ 

Cottages not high built, yet wind-tight and water-tight. . 

Bp. Hall, Rem. p.46. 

Wa'tebvi6i.et. n. s. {holtonia. Lot] A plant Miller. 
Watebsa'ppuibe. n, s. A sort of stone. 

WcUersapphire is die occidental sapfdiire, and is 
ndtber of so bright a blue, nor so hard as the 
orientaL Woodward. 

Wa'iebwiixow. n. s. [firom water and wilkmlysi- 
machia^ Latin.] A plant. Ainsworth. 

Wa'tebwith. n, s. {water and with.] A plant. 

The nmtemnth of Jamaicn growing on ^ bills, in the 
woods, where no water is to Im met with, its trunk, if cut 
into pieces two or three yards long, and held by dtheg end to 
die mouth, alBirds so plentifully a limpid, innocent, and re¬ 
freshing water, or sap, as gives new life to the droughty fra- 
veller or hunter. Derham.Phys.Tkeol. 

WaVerwobk. «. s. X.i»ater an^ work.] Play of foun¬ 
tains; artificial spouts of water; any hydraulidk per- 
- ^mance. 

*Engines invented for mkps and waierworks often fail in the 
performance. Wilkins, MoA. Ma^k. 

The French took from the ItaHans the first plans of uicir 
■erdeosAs well as waterworks. AdAsan. 

Wa'tSBT. [from wafer.] 

nJXhin; liquid; like water. 

Quicksilver, which is a most crude and wofer^hody, heated, 
and^pent in, hath the like force with gunpowder. Bacon. 
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The Ule, to its saponaceous quali^ mixeth the ml and 
watery parts of the aliment together. Arbuthnat on ARmenls. 

2. Tasteless; insipid; vapid; spiritless. ^ 

IVc’U use this unwholesome humidity, this^ross, watery 
puroinon. Shdespeare, M. W, Windsor. 

No heterogeneous mixture use, as some 
With watery turneps have debas’d thdr wines. PKBps. 

3. Wet; abounding with water. 

When the big lip, and eye 
Tell me, the rising storm is ni^: ' 

’Tis then thou art yon angiy main. 

Deform’d by wiids, and dasli’d by nun. Prdor. 

4. Relating to the water. 

On the brims her sire, die watery god, ’ 

Boil’d from a silverura his crystalflooA Hryien. 

5. Consisting of water. 

The watery kingdom is no bar 
To stop the foreign spirits; but duy come. 

As o’er a brook, to see fair Porda. Sbaispeare 

Those few escap’d 

Famine, and anguish, will at last consume, 

Wand’ring that watery desart. ^ Milton, F. L. 

Betwixt us and you wide oceans now. 

And watery desasts. Hryien, Ind. Emp. 

Perhaps you’ll say. 

That the attracted watery vapours rise 

From lakes and sea^lancrfill the lower skies. Blackmore. 

WA''m.£. n.s. [firom waghelen, to shake, German. 
Skinner.] 

1. The barbs, or loose red flesh that hangs below the 
cock’s bill. 

The loach is of the shape of an ed, and has a heard of 
wattles like a barbel. Walhm. 

The baihel is so called, by reason of his barb, or wallels, at 
his mouth, which is under his nose or chops. Wallon. 

The cock’s comb and wallels are an ornament Incoming his 
mardal spirit. More agairut Atheism. 

2. A hurdle. Ainswo[t/i. 

To Wa'ttus. V. a. [paeelas, Suxon, ftw^s.] Tb bind 

witli twigs; to form, by platting twigs one within 
another. 

a lt we bnt hear 

s penn’d in thdr watlled cotes. 

Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops. Milton, Comas. 

A plough was found to a very deep bog, and a he^c 
wattled stSMing, Mortimer, Husbatidry. 

WAVE. n. s. [pie^e, Saxon; wt^h, Dutch; vague, 
French.] 

I. Water raised above the level of the surface; billow; 
water driven into inequalities. 

Die shore, that o’er hU wave-moTxi basis bow’d. Shakspeare. 
The waves that rise would drown the highest hill; 

But at thy check they flee, and when they near 
■ Thy thund’ring voice, they post to do thy will. WtUon. 

Amidst these toils suco^s the balmy night; 

Now hissing waters the quench’d guns restore; 

And weary waves withdrawing from the fight. 

Are lull’d, and pant upon the silent shore. Hryden, 

The wave behind impels the wave before. Pope, 

Luxuriant on the toaw-wom bank he lay 
^ Stretch’d forth, and panting in the sunny ray. Pope. 

2 . Uneveimess; inequality. 

Thus it happens, if the glass of the prhms be fiee from 
veins, and thw sides lie accurately plane and well polished, 
widiout those niimbcrleM waves, or curls, which usually arise 
from sand-holes a little tsmi^ed in polishing w;th putto. 

^ i Newton. 

ToWa\%.^ V. n. [papan, Saxon.] 

1. To play loosely; to float. 


Hryien. 

Hryden, 


I may find 
Your warlike ensigns wming in the wind. 

. Mesaapus’ helm 

He lacei en, nd wens die wamg crest. 
2. To be moved as a signal. , 
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A bloody ann it ii, that lioUi • pine 
Lighted abow the capitol, and now » CatiOne 

It iveert unto u«. ■ ' ^ B.Jmum, CaUme. 

•J. To be HI an unsettled state; to fluctuate; to waver. 

^ They.*wii/v in and out, no way iufficiently grounded, no way 
rewlV^, what to think, speak, or write, more than only that 
they have taken it upon them, they must be opposite. 

Hooker. 

If he did not care whether he had their love or no, he 
waved indifferently ’twixt doing them neither good nor hann. 

ShakqicaTe, Curifd. 

To Wave. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To raise into inequalities of surface. 

He had a thousand noses, 

Homs welk’d and wav’d iike the enridged sea. Siakepeare. 

а. To move loosely. 

They wav’d their fiery swords, and in the air 
Made horrid drcl^. SlUlon, P. L. 

ASneas wav’d his fatal sword 

High o’er his lirnd. Drifdeu. 

He beckoned to me, and, by the waving of his hand, di¬ 
rected me to approach the place where he sat. Adduon. 

3 . To waft; to remove any tiling floating. 

Sonic men never conceive how the motion of the earth Wow 
should wave one from a knock pcrpendiciilurly directed from a 
body in the air above. Brown, Vafg. Err, 

4. To beekoii; to direct by a waft or motion of any 
tiling. 

Look with what courteous action 
It waveii you to ti more removed ground: 

But do not go with it. Shalapeare, 

5. {.gucsi'ir, Kr. Skinner.] To put off; to quit; to 
depart from. 

He resolved not to wave his way upon this reason, that if 
he should hut once, liy such a diversion, make his enemy be¬ 
lieve be were afraid ol danger, he should never live without. 

It'o/lon, Duke of Buckingham, 
Tlicse, waving plots, found out a better way ; 

Same go«l descended, and preserv’d the play. Huydcn. 

б . To^Ut aside lor tlic present. 

1 have wav’d the subject of your greatness, to resign myself 
to the contemplation of what is more peculiarly your’s. 

Drpdeu. 

Since she her interest for the nation’s mac’d. 

Then 1 who sav'd the king, the nation sav’d. Drpden, 

If any hud a better right, they were content to wave it, 
and recognize the right of the other. _ Letlie. 

Wa'veless.*- adi. [waw and tos.] Smooth; without 

waves. 

Smoother tlian this wavelea spring. 

And purer than the substaifce of the snme. 

Peek, Uavid and Bethtabe,{i$g^.) 

'To Wa'veb. V. n. [pnpiaii, Saxon.] 

1. To play to and fro; to moves' loosely. 

I took two triangular glasses, and one of them being kept 
fixed in the same posture, that the Iris it projected on the floor 
might not waver, I cast on the same floor another Iris, with 
another prism, moving it to and fro. Bi^e. 

The whitening shower descends. 

At first thin wavering. Thomtam, Winter. 

2. To be unsettled; to be uncertain, or inconstant; 

to fluctuate; not to lie determined. ^ 

In which amazement, when the miscreant 
Perceived him to fwiu-r, wt^ aiid frail,_ 

Whilst trembling horror did his eonscidnee daunt. 

And hellish anguish did his soul assail. 

Remember where we arc; 
la France, among a fickle, wavering nation. 

Hiou almost inak’st mu waver in my faith. 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

Ihat souls of animals infuse themselves 
Into the trunks of men. 

Hold fast the faith without iiiaeer^. 

The wav’ring faith of people vain and lij^t. 

Faith as abwlutely determines onr nuns, and as perfectly 
CT^ In df s all wavering, as.our knowledge itself; and we may 


Spenter. 
Siakepeare. 


Staktpeare, 
Heb.x. 
Hanid, 
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as well doubt of our own brag; as we cai^ whetb# any re¬ 
velation from God be true. Lodke. 

'V^at if Hospinian should have md, that Luthm wevn>d in 
the point of the sacrament ? docs it Mlow that be really did 
so ? _ AUerbttru. 

They, who at this distance from the first rise of the Gospd, 
after weighing the several evidences of it, waver in their fiutb, 
would have waver’d, though they bad seen the first proinulgers 
work wonders. Atteriury. 

3. To totter; to be in danger of falling. » 

Has any disloyalty dared to feign that religion wavers F lliey 
foully mistake; as commonly they do, that arc more cunning in 
other mens’ livdPtban in thmr own: ’tis not religion wavers, but 
their loyalty. Hotyday. 

Wa'veh,# 71 . s. [a technical word with woodmen, per¬ 
haps derivctl from wavirig with every wind.] A 
young slender tree. Mason. 

It is a very ordinary copse that will not afford [per acre] 
three or four firsts, lourteen seconds, twelve thirds, eight 
wavers. Evelyn, B. III. ch. 1. $ 3. 

Wa^verer. 71 , s. [from toancr.] One unsettled and 
irresolute. 

Come, young waverer, come, and go with me; 

III one respect I’ll thy assistant be. Shakspeare. 

Wa'verinunkss.'^ 71 . s. State or quality of being 
w.ivciing. 

The wavrnngnrss of our cupidities turncth the mind into a 
dizziness unawares to itself. 

W. Munntague, Dev. Ess. P. I. Ihwf. 
Wa'ving.# b. s. [from wave.'} Act of moving or 
playing loosely. 

1 am delighted with the wavitigs of thy forests. 

Adduon, Sped. No. 585. 

WA'vY.'f’ adj. [from ’wave.} 

X. Rising in waves. 

In sale conduct of these 

Did thirtie hollow-bottom’d burkes divide the wavie seas. 

Chapman. 

For thee the ocean smiles, and smooths her wavy breast; 
And huav’n itself with more serene and purer light is blest. 

Dryden, 

2. Playing to and fro, as in undulations. 

Where full-ear’d sheaves of rye 
Grow wavy on the tilth, that soil select 

For apples. _ Phitips. 

{.ct her glad vallies smile with wavy corn; 

Let fleecy flocks her rising hills adorn. Prior. 

3. Wintliiig. 

The sides of this fissure arc firm solid rock, perpendicular 
and smooth, only seeming to lie in a wavy form all down, 
as it were to comply with the motion of the water. 

. MamdreU, Trav. p. 6. 

Wawe.s, or IVaes.-f' 71. s. [A word used by Spenser, 
according to the Saxon pronunciation. Dr. John- 
, son. — It is used by Wiclifil*, and is in our old 
lexicograpby.] Waves. 

Another did tlic dying brands repair 
With iron topgs, and sprinkled oft the same 
With liquid tvaes. Spenser. 

Whilst they fly that gulf’s devouring jaws, 

Tke^lSi this rock are rent, and sunk tn helpless' wawes. 

Spesuer. 

To WA WL.'f' V. 77 . [pa, g/def. Sax. Dr. Johnson. — 
Allied to the Icel. vaele, ejulo, pkiigo, if not formed 
from the sound. Dr. Jamieson in V. To Waw.] 
To cry; to howl. 

Jabbering and wauding accorditt'to the ofiicc of Sayut An- 
tonyne’s personage. Bale, Yet a Karze, &c. (iy43>) fi> 1 . 43 * h- 
The first time that we smell the air. 

We wawl and cry. Shakspeare, K. hear. 

Where cats do watde by day, and tlogs by night. 

Bel. from Parnassus, 1606. 

*WAX. B. s. [pffixe, Saxon; wax, Danish; weeks, 
Dutdb.] 
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1 . Th^tliick tenaciont matter ^hered bjr the bee, 
end formed into cella for the reception of the 


War contistt of an add _q>irit, of a nauseous taste, and an 
. oil or butter, which is emollient, laxative, and anodyne. 

* ArtutAnol. 

They gave ns food which may with nectar vie. 

And wax, that does die absmt sun supply. Jloirmmon. 

Ail the nwdstratc^ every new or nill moon, give honour to 
Confiidus with bowings, wax candles, and incense. 

StUlingJleet. 

'While visits shall be paid on solemn daysj^ 

When num’rous wax li^ts in bright order blaee; 

So long my honour, name, and praise shall live. Pape. 

i. Any tenacious mass, such as U used to fasten 

lettm. 

We soften the wax, before we sit on the seal. More. 

3. A kind of concretion in the flesh. 

A fontanel in her neck was much inflamed, and many wax- 
kemels about it> Witciium, Surgery. 

To Wax. v. a. [from the noun.] To smear; to join 
with wax. 

He form’d the reeds, proportion’d as they arc; "1 
Unequal in their length, and wax'd with care,^ > 

They still retain die name of his ungrateful fair. 3 Dryien. 

To Wax. v. ». pret. wax, waxed, part. pass, waxed, 
waxen, [peaxan, Saxon; wachsen, German.] 

1. To grow; to increase; to become bigger, or more. 
Used of the moon, in opposition to wa7ie, and figu* 
ratively of things which grow by turns bigger and 
leas. 

The husbandman Hi sowing nnd setting, upon good reason, 
observes the waring and waning of the moon. Hatewi/I. 

They wax and wane 

’Twixt thrift und penuiy. Carew. 

3. To pass into any state; to become; to grow. It is 
in e^er sense now almost disused. 

"Wbete things have been instituted, which being convenient 
and good at the first, do aftemard in process of time war 
odierwise, we moke no doubt but they may be altered, yea, 
though councils or customs general have received them. 

Hotter. 

Careless the man soon war, and his wit weak 
Was overcome of thipp that did him please. Spetuer. 

Art dion like the (filder waxen deaf? Shakepeare. 

We will destroy this place; because the ciy of them is 
waxen great before the Lord. Gen. xix. ly. 

FJowert removed wax greater, because the nourishment is 
more eanly come by in the loose earth. Bacon. 

This answer mven, Argantes wild drew near, 

Treniblinc for ire, and tfuriag pale for rage; 

Nor could be hold. Tairfax. 

ii I wax bqt cold hi my desire. 

Think hcav’n hath motion lost, and the world fire. Donne^ 

• Their maaders wait more and mpre corrupt, in proportion ns 
their blessings abound. Atlerhnry. 

Wa'xchauduer. n.<. [from wax and chandler.'] A 
maiur of wax dandles. 

Wa'xbk. [from toBAT.] Made of wax., 

Swarming next a^tear’d 
The femeie bee, diat feeds her husband drope 
Delictoufty, and builds her wayren cells. 

With honey stor'd. MiUon, P. L, 

1 can yet dioot beams, whose beat can melt 
The waxen wings of diis amtadous boy, JJeniam. 

So weary bees in little cells repose: 

Alt if nightwobbers lift the wdl-stor’d hive, 

An bumadng throu^ their waxen dtv grows, 

Aim! oot upon each oth^s wings they wive. JOrj/den. 

Wa'xiTs# [front «>«.] Soft like wax; yield- 

ing. . 

nt is iervile in imitation, waxy to pemianon. 

Bp.HM,Ckaraet,f.tii. 
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That the softer waxy part of you may reedve some impres¬ 
sion from this discourse, let us’cioseiili with bn application. 

Hmammd, Woiit, \xi 6 ^^, 

Wa^xwouk.* n. s. \wax and work.] Figures formed 
of wax in imitation of the substances w^ich they 
represent. 

1 never saw so great an assAbly of spectators os were *1061 
together at the opening of this great piece of waxwork. 

Addmth Tetter, No. *57. 

WA.Y.'f* M..V. [pa^, Saxon; weigh, Dutch; vig, or 
wig, M. Goth, via, Lat. Vox anti(|uis8ima, pturi- 
busque linguis communis. Serenius.] 
i.*The road in which one travels. This word is 
applied in many relations which seem unlike one 
another, but have all the original of road or travel, 
noting either progression or the mode of progres¬ 
sion, local or intellectual. 

I am'amaz’d, and lose my way. 

Among the thorns and dangers of this world. Shaktpeare. 

You cannot see your way.— 

— I have no way, nnd diercfore wont no eyes: 

I stumbled when I saw. ^akyieare, AT. Lear. 

To God’s eternal bouse direct tho teay, 

A broad and ample road. MiUon. 

Flutt'ring the god, and weeping said. 

Pity poor Cupid, generous maid! 

Who happen’d, being blind, to stray. 

And on tliy bosom lost his way. ‘ Prior. 

3. Road made for passengers. 

Know’st thou the way to Dover ? — 

—Both stile and gate, norso-wav, and foot-path. Shaktpeare. 

Attending long in vain, I look the way, 

Which through a path, but scarcely print^, lay. Bryden. 

3. A length of space. 

Birobaiimcr forest extends a great way, wherein are many 
deer, wild boors, foxes, wolves and bears. Brown, 2 'rav. 

An old man that bad travelled a great way under a huge 
burden, found himself so weary, that he called upon death to 
deliver him. VErtrange, 

q. Course; direction ofmotion; local tendency. 

1 now go toward him, therefore follow me; 

And mark what way I make. Shaktpeare, tKinl. Talc. 

Come a little nearer this ivay, 

I warrant thee no body hears. Shnktpeare, M. W. of ff’indior. 

He stood in the gate, and ask’d of ev’ry one 
Which way she took, and whither she was gone. Dryden. 

With downward force he took his %oay, , 

And roll’d his yellow billows to the sea. Bryden. 

My seven brave brothers, in onh iatai day. 

To death’s dark mansions took the mournml way. Bryden, 
To observe every the least difference that is in things, keeps 
the understanding steady and right in its way to knowledge. 

Lodte. 

^5. Advance in lifr. 

The boy was to know his father’s circumstances, end that 
he was to make his way by his own industry. Spectator. 

6 . Passage; power of progression made or given. 

Back do I toss these treasons to thy head: 

^This sword of mine shall i^ve them instant way, 

'^Where they shall rest for ever. Shattpean, K.Lear. ■ 

Th’ uigclick i-hoi^ 

On each liand partiqg, to bis sp^ gave w«^. 

Through all tb’ empyreal rood. ^ MUbm, P, L. 

Youth and vain confidence tby Bfe betray t 
Through armies this has made Melandus’ way. Watter. 

The reason may he, that .men seldom come into those posts, 
till after forty; about wliicb time the natural heat beginning 
to decay, way for those distempers. Ttmp/e. 

‘rhe mr could not readily get out of those prisons, hut by 
d^HMs, as the earth and water above would pve way. Burnet. 

As d soldier, (bremodijn the figb^ 
lbk« taqy for others. Bryden. 

Sam mke themselva way, and are suggested to the mind 
by ril die wgys of sensation aid redectipq. ' Zeeke, 
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7. Vacancy made by timorona ot reqiectful reces* 

aioDp 

Then would be left no di^Kuce between truth and falie- 
haodp.l? rfhat wc certianly know, give miy to what we may 
poMlMy be miiitaken in. Locke, 

Nor no* he satiat’d, unleM be made the pure profeaaion of 
%e goipel pve uoy to aupAdtion and idolatn, wherever he 
hadpowerto expu the one^ and establish tlie other. Atteihuro. 

The senate, forced to yield to the tribunes of the people, 
thought it their wisest dourse to mve mau also to the time. 

Swift. 

I would give tea^ to others, who might aigue veiy well upon 
the same siugect. Swft. 

8. Course; re^lar pn^ression. 41 

But give me leave to seize my dmtin’d prey, 

' And let eternal justice take the way. Dryden. 

9. Course or progress consido^d aa obstructed or 
hindered. 

The iinaginadon being naturally tumultuous, inte^oseth 
itself without asking leave, casting thoughts in our wt^, and 
forcing the undentaniUng to reflect upon them. Livfpa. 

10. Tendency to any meaning, or act. 

There is nothing in the words uiat sound that way, or points 
particularly nt persecution. Atterbury. 

11. Access; means oFadmittance. 

Being once at liberty, ’twas said, having made my wty with 
some foreign prince, I would turn pirate. Ralegh, 

12. Sphere of observation. 

These inquisitions are never without baseness, and very often 
useless to the curious inquirer. For men stand upon their 
gunids against them, laying all their counsels and secrets out of 
their way. Bp. Tayhr, Holy Living. 

The general oflieers, and the publimc ministers that fell in 
my ivay, were generally subject to the gout. Temple. 

13. Means; mediate instrument; intermediate step. 

By noble icwys we conquest will prepare; 

First of^ peace, and that refiis’d, make war. Dryden. 

What conceivable waift are there, whereby we should come 
to be assured that there m such a b^g as God ? TiUoUon. 

A child bis mother so well instructra this way in geogAphy, 
that he knew the limits of the four parts of the world. Lodie. 

It is not impossible to God to moke a creature with more 
way* to convey ipto the nndentandii^ the notice of coiwreul 
things, than those five be has givgn to man. Locke. 

14. Method; scheme of management. 

He durst not take open way against them, and as hard it 
was to take a secret, they being so continually folbwed 1^ the 
best and flvery way ablest of that rqgion. Skbte^. 

A physician, unacquainted with your body, may put you in 
away for a present cure, but overthroweth your health in some 
other kind. ^ Bacon, 

Will not my yiel^ crown redeem my breath? 

Still am I fear'd ? is there no way but death ? Daniel. 

At by calling evil good, a man is misrepresented to him¬ 
self in tne way of flattery; so by calling goM evil, he is mis. 
represented to others, in the way of slander. South, Serm. 

Now what impious way* my widies took ? 

How they the monarch, and the man forsook ? Prior, 

15. Private dMermination; particular will or humour. 

He was of an high mind, and loved his own will and bis 

way, as one diat revered himself nnd would re^ indeed. . 

Bacon. 


SI had my way, 

He had mew’d in flunes at home, nmf th* senate; 

1 had ung’d his furs by this time. B. Joruon, CaHline. 

16 . Manner; paodf. 

She with a calm carelessness let every tiling sjide, as we do 
by their speeches, wbo neitber tin matter nor person do any 
«uw belons unto us. Sidney, 

God ham so many times and way* spoken to men. Hooker, 
Few writers make an extraordinary figure, who have not 
something in thrir way of thinking or expressing, that is en- 

■ tirely thw own. Speetator, • 

Hus tww of eiqirating and appIyiDg them, not hii invention 

■ of them. IS what we admire. Adii*mu 


17. Method; manner of praetioe. 

Havins lost the way of nobleness, he strove to climb to the 
bright of terribleness. - Sidney. 

Matter of mirth. 

She could devise^ and thousand way* invent,. 

To feed her foofish humour, and vpin jollinmnt. Speuter. 

Taught 

To live the easiest u>ay, not with petplexiiy thoughts. 

* AfiAoR. 

18. Method or plan of life^* conduct or action.' 

To attrin 

The bighth and depth of thy eternal ung/t. 

All human thought comes short MiUot*. 

When a man sees the prodigious ei^ience our forefotiiers 
have been at in these baroarous boildii^ one cannot bnt 
fancy what miracles th^ would have left us, hod they ouly 
been instructed in the right wey. * Add&*on on lUdy. 

19. Process of things good or Dl. 

The aflairs here began to settle in a prosperous way. 

Heytin, 

20. Right method to act or know. 

Wc arc quite out of .the way, when we think tbri: rtiing. 
contain within themselves tlie qualities that appear to ns in 
tiicni. Locke. 

They nre more in danmir to go out of the wey, who are 
marcliing under the conduct of a guide that will mislead them, 
than he that has not yet token a step, and is likelier to enquire 
after the right way, Locke. 

By me, they offer all that you can ask, 

And point an easy way to happiness. . Bowe, 

21. General scheme of acting. 

Men who go out of the way to hint free things, muit be 
guilty of absurdity, or rudeness.^ Bichardton, Clwrit*a. 

22. By th: •way. Without any necessary connection 
with the main design; en passant. 

Note, iy the way, that unity of continuance u eauer to 
procure, ihan unity of species. Bacon, Nat. Hitt. 

Will. Hon^'comb, now on the verge of tbreesraie, asked 
me, in his most serious locdc, whether I would advise him to 
inariy lady Betty Single, '^o, by the iviy, is one of thegreatest 
fortunes about town. ▼ Speetator. 

23. To go or come one’s way, or •mays ,• to come along, 
or depart. A familiar phrase. 

Nay, come your way*; 

This is hb majesty, say your mind to him. Shatapeare. 

To a boy fust asleep upon tlie brink of a river, fortune came 
and wak’d him; prithee ge. up, and go thy way*, thou’lt tum¬ 
ble in and be drown’d else. L*Estrange, 

24. Way and ways, are slow often used corruptly for 

wise. 

But if he shall any way* make them void after he hath heard 
them, then he shall hear her iniquity. Namb. vyx . ij. 

They erect conclusions no way inferible from thrir premises. 

Brown, rH^. Err. 

Being sent to reduce Paros, he mistook a great fire at a dis- 
tance for the fleet, and being no way* a match for them, tet 
sail for Athens. i^iift. 

'Us no way the interest even of priestiiood. Pt^. 

WA'vBREAD.'f’ n. s. Iplanfago.'] A plant. Ainsworth. 

Next Waybread rose, propt by her seven nerves 
Wlto th’ honour of a noble house preserves. Cowley Ergfisked. 

WA'YFAnEB. n. s. [way andjare, to go.] 
traveller. 

* Howsoever, many wayfarer* make themielva glos^ by put¬ 
ting the inhabitants in mind of tips privilege; who i^n, 
especially the women, forslow not to bain them. ^ew. 

Wa'vfaiiino. adj. Travdling; passing; being oa a 
journey. 

They to whom all this is revealed, if they will not be di¬ 
rected into a path so plained and smoothed, that the wajdaring 
men, though fools, shall not err therrin, must needs a»now- 
ledge themselves in the number of the bfaud, that will not 
enter into God’s rest. Hammond on Fundameniah, 
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WA'yFAiiMoTBEB.i* n. t. tvibummj Lat.3 A blent. 

MUler. 

Tile nburnum or wai(faringtree makes jnei for Ae yokes of 
oxen. Evelyn. 

To Wa'ylay. 'v. a. and lay."] To watch in- 
aidiously in the way; to beset % ambush. 

I will waylay Aee going home, where if it be Ay chance to 
kill m^—thou kiil’st me like a rogue and a villain. ” 

# Shakepeare. 

The employment of money is chiefly merchanAzing or pur* 
chasing; and usury boA: it dolls and damps all indus¬ 
tries. Bacon. 

How Aou lurk’st 

In valley or green meadow, to waylay 

Some beauty rare. MUlon, P. R. 

Now on their coasts 4 ur conquering navy rides, 
tPmlM* their merchants, and uieir land toets, 

EaA day new wealth without A«r care provides, 

Tbn lay asleep wiA prizes in their nets. Dryden. 

like huntea castors, conscious of Aeir store, _ 

Their waylaid wealth to Norway’s coasts they bring. Dryden. 

Wa'ylayeb. n. s. [from One who waits in 

ambush for another. 


Wa^yless. adj, [from toay.]] Pathless; untracked. 

When on upon my waylett walk. 

As my desires me draw, 

I, fike a madman fell to talk 

WiA e{my Aing 1 saw. Drayton, Cynthia. 

WaVmaker.# n. s. ^yoay and make."] One who causes 
way to be made for another; a precursor. 

Christ never comes before his waymaker hath laid even Ae 
heart wiA^sorrow and repentance. 

' Baean, Lett, to 5 ir E. Coke. Suppl. to Cab. p. 6i. 
Laurentius Valla, both Ae earls of MiranJula, Ac. and Ae 
rest of those famous waymakeri to the succeeding restitution of 
the evangelical truth. Bp. Hall, Catet of Conte. 

WaV^iabk. n, s. Iway and mar/tJ} Mark to guide in 
travelUng. . ^ 

Set thee up waymarkt, make Alb high heaps. Jer. zxxi. zi. 

To WayME'nt.’I* V. a. [pa, Saxon. Dr. Johnson. — 
Old French gaimentp', sc plaiudrc, Be lamenter. 
Roquefprt] To lament^ or grieve. Obsolete. 

For whet boots it to weep end to weymenl. 

When ill it chqnc'd, but doth the ill increase, 

* and Ae vreak mind wiA double woe torment. Spetuer, F, < 2 > 

WATiTWARD. adjj. |j», moc, and peapb, Saxon.] 
Froward; peevish; morose; vexatious; liking his 


owp way. 

lhat night Ae elder it was, the more wayward it shewed 
kidf tewira Aem. Sidney. 

HoW'fpayword is Ais foolish love, 

^at, Kke a testv babe, willvscratch the nurse, 

Jud presently lul humbled, kilt Ac rod. Skakipeare. 

Iftayward beauty doth not fadhy movh, 

A flAwn forbidt, a smile enwad’reA love. Fdufaa. 

To mischief bent^ 

He seldom does a good wiA good intent; 

W^ward, but wise; by long experience taught 

To please boA parties for u^ds he fought. Dfyden. 

WA'irwAKDi.Y. Bde. [from wayward.^ Frowardly; 
perversely. 

IPtg;war^proud; and therefore bold: because extremely'* 
fiarity. V Sidney. 

Hmsoever, tome win still he w^wanSy disposed; yet if 
Wi|[gh as be in auAority will do Amr duties, they may by con- 
vement dacfolino be kept vriAin Ae bounds of modesty, or 
dteremovea. B'Klgift. 

WA'''nr<b1u>N£S8. n.~s. [from mymard.'} Froward- 


neM i perverseness. 

Such Ae behsviour of ladiee, as builded A«r chastity not 
upon awy a w/vhisw, but Aoice of woeAbien. Sttbuy. 


!^e best ofUs time haA been bat nA; Aen must we look 
from his age tdraceive not alone Ae imperfections of long en¬ 
grafted condition, Imt Ae unruly wqywardneu, Aat infirm nd 
choleriek years bring. Skakipeare. 

A Aild will have as much wit as he hath waywardueu. 

Wotton OH Education. 

We. pronoun. In oblique jpues m. See /. [wof* 
Goth.] » 

1. The plural of I. 

Retire we to our cllhmber, 

A little water clears us of this deed. Skakipeare. 

Fur and noble hostess. 

We are your guests to-nigbt. Skakipeare, Macbeth. 

||)Iotwtthstanding animals had nothing like the use of reason, 
uv find in them oil the lower parts of our nature, in Ae greatest 
strength. Adduon, 

2. I and others, indefinitely. 

We first endure, Aen pity, then embrace. Pope. 

3. Improperly and ungrammatically for the oblique 


cose, us. • 

*'• To poor we. 

Thine enmity’s most capital. Shaktpeure, 

WEAK.’I*’ adj. [pisc, Saxon; weeky Dutch; firnm 
the Su. Goth, wika, to fiul, to, give way. Mr. 
H.,Tooke, in like manner, refers to the Sax. verb 
pican, the same.] 

1. Feeble; not strong. 

He is weary and weak handed. 3 Sam xvii. 3. 

Here only weak 

Afflinst tiie charm of beauty’s powerful glance. Milton, 

Wert thou not weak with hunger, mad with love. 

My hand should force thee. Dryden. 

Fame and reputation are weak ties: many have not the least 
sente of Aem: powerful men are only awed by them as Aey 
conduce to their interest. Dryden. 

Children, being by the course of nature born weak, and un¬ 
able to provide for themselves, they have, by the appointment 
of God, a right to be maintained by Aur parents. Locke. 

2. Infirm: not healthy. 

Here I stand your brave, 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despis’d old man. Shaktpeare. 

He fs now duly watching over Ae weak and infirm, hum¬ 
bling himself to perverse, rude, ignorant people wherever he can 
find them. * Law. 


3. Soft; pliant; not stiff. 

4. Low of sound. 

A voice not soft, weak, [upiiy and womaniA; ^t audibly 
strong and manlike. Atcham. 

5. Feeble of mind; wanting spirit; wanting discern¬ 
ment. 

' At Ac case stands wiA this present age, fail of tongue and 
weak of brain, we jneld to Ae stream ther^. Uodker, 

This murder’d prince, though wedc he was. 

He was not ill, nor yet so weak, but that 
He sbew’d much mutial valour in i|M place. DeouH, 

She first his we^ indulgence will accuse. Milan, P. L. 
That Portumi bath yet no more than a susnpsion of arms, 
they may thamt the Whigs, whose false repraientations thw 
were to weak to believe. 

Origen was never weak enouj;h to imagine that Aerc were 
two Gods, equa’ in invisibility, eternity, in greatness. 

^ WafoWmufr 

To think every Aing disputable, it a proof of a wmk mind, 
and eaptinus temper. Beattie. 

6 . Not much impregnated with any ingredient: Os, a 
ineak tincture, vaeak beer. 

7. Not powerful; not potent. 

I must make fair weather yet a while; 

Till Heniy be mofWwMil and I more strong. SuJapfure, 

The weak, by thinking Aemselves strbi^’ are induc^to 
venture and proclaim war aranst that which ruins them; and 
Ac strong ^ GonoeitiBg tbeii^elvw wtakf are thereby ,rm- 
dered unactive and useless. StnUh, Serm. 
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If the poor found foe ridi diipoted to suppljr foair wantiL of 
if foe weak might alwayi find protection irom the mighty, thqr 
could none of them lament their own condition. Swift. 

8. Not supported by ai^mment. 

A case so ww and fefole hath been much persisted in. 

* Hooker. 

9. ** Unfortified. • 

To IfueU the tyrant love, and guard thy h^ 

On this weak side, where most our nature foils. 

Would be a conquest worthy Cato’s son. Addieoa, Cato. 

To Weak.# v. a. To render weak. Obsolete. 

We must toil to make our doctrine good. 

Which will impair foe flesh, and weak foe knee. 

More, LHe of the Soul, staSo. 

To Weak.# v. n. To become weak. Obsolete. 
Somewhat to weken gan the pain. 

Chaucer, Tr. and Creet. iv. 1144 * 
7 o Wea'ken. V. a. To debilitate; to enfeeble; to 
deprive of strength. 

The first which weakened forth was their security. Hooker. 
Their hands shall be weakened from the work that it be not 
done. Heh. vi. 9. 

Intestine broils, 

tVeaheniu^ the sceptre of old night. MUton, P. L. 

Every violence qffored to the body weakent and inmairs it, 
and renders it less durable. Bay on the Creation. 

Let us not weaken still the weaker side 
By onr divisions. Addison, Cato. 

Solemn impressions that seem to weaken foe mind, may, by 
propeAeflcctioii, be made to strengthen it. 

. Bichardtan, Clarissa. 

Wea'kener.# n. s. [from vsealai.'] That which 
makes weak; that which lessens thfe efibets. 

Fastings and mortifications, no question, rightly managed, 
arc huge helps to piety, and grat weakeners of sin, and fur. 
thcranccs to a man in ms Christian course. South, vol. vi. S. 11. 

Wea'kling. «. s. [firom weak.^ A feeble creature. 
Thou art no Atlas for so great a weight; 

And, weakling, Warwick takes hu gift again. 

And Henry is my king, Warwick his subject. Shak^tearc. 

Ulysses ; who I thought was mand 
With great and goodly personage; and bore 
A vertue answerable; and this shore 
Should shake with weight of such a conqueror. 

When now a weakling came, a dwarfic thing. Chapman. 

iEsop begged his companions not to overcharge him; they 
found him a weakling, and bade him please himself. 

L'Estrangc. 

WEA'KLY.*arfo. [from toeai.] 

1. Feebly; faintly; without strength. 

2. With want of efficacy. 

The motion of nwvity worketh weakly, both far from the 
earth, and also within the earth. Bacom. 

Was plighted foifo so weakly seal’d above, 

Tliat for one error, I must lose yonr love? Dryden. 

3. Indiscreetly; injudiciously; timorously; with feeble- 
ness of mind. 

Tlih high gift of strength committed to me. 

Under the s^ of silence, could not keep, 

But weakly to a woman must reveal it. MUton, S. A. 

Tancred, I nather am dispos’d to make 
Request for Hfe, nor ofler’d life to take: 

Much less deny foe deed: but least of all 

Beneath pretended justice weakly foil. • Dryden, Fab. 

Wea^kly. a^. [from weai .2 Not strong;, not 
healthy. 

Bring old and weakly, twenty years in prison, it was ten to 
one that ever I fooold have returned. Balegh, 

Wea'kkess. rt. s. [from wraA.] 

I. Want ofstrength; want offeree; feebleness. 

Troy in our woMness lives, not in her strength. Shakspeare. 
Argument 

Of human weafowM rather foan of strength. MUton. 

The general’s force, as kept aSve fQjfat, 

Now, not oippot'd, no longer can pursue: 


Lasting fill heav’n bad done his courage right. 

When he hod conquer’d, he liii weakness Knew. Dryden. 

2. Want of spriteliness. 

New graces yearly like thy works display. 

Soft without weakness, without glaring gay. Pope. 

3. Wont of steadiness. , 

By such a review we shall discern and strengthen our weak¬ 
nesses with good resolution, and so order tmr future conver¬ 
sation as may render us least exposed to foiling. Rogers, Sent. 

4. Infirmity; unhealthiness. 

Persons ni those posts derive a weakness of constitutioa from 
foe ease and luxury of thrir ancestors, and the delicacy of tfarir 
own educatioiu _ Temple. 

5. Want of cc^cncy. 

She seems to w conscious of foe weakness of those testimo¬ 
nies. TUlotson. 

6 . Want of judgement; want of resolution; foolish¬ 
ness of mind. 

A woman, and thence weak. —. 

— Weakness is thy excuse. 

And I believe it; weakness to resist 
Fhilistian gold: if weakness may excuse, 

What murderer, what traitor, parricide. 

Incestuous, sacrilegioii;, but may plead it ? 

All wickedness is weakness. MUton, S. A. 

7. Defect; failing. 

If you will work on any man, you must know bis nature, and 
so lead him or his weaknesses and disadvantages, and so awe 
him. Baeou. 

Many find a pleasure in contradicting the common reports of 
jfomc, and in spreading abroad foe weaknesses of an exalted 
character. Addison, Speet. 

Weakki'de. n. s. [weak and side.2 Foible; defi- 
cicncc; infirmity. 

This dog would have fought for his master in any other case; 
but the love of mutton was his weakside, UEstrange. 

Trade has increased thrir shipping, which they found to he 
their weakside in thrir last.Bttempts. Temple. 

W''eai.. n. s. [pelan, Saxon; malust, Dutch,]] 

1. Happiness; prosperity; flourishing state. 

Our teeal on you depending, 

Counts it your weal, that he have liberty. ^ Shakspeare. 

As we love foe weal of our souls and bodies, let us so briiave 
ourselves as we may lie at peace with God. Bacon. 

Tliine, and of all foy sons. 

The weed or woe in thee is plac’d; beware! AlUlon, P. L. 

Ireland ought to be consirlered, not only in its own interest, 
but likewise in relation to England, upon whet# tkosd in foe 
maiu, that of this kingdom depends. Temple. 

2. Republick; state; publick interest. 

Blood hath been shed 

Ere human statute purg’d the general uieal. Shakspeare. 

How shall the muse, from such a monarch steal 
An hour, and not defraud the publick weak Pope. 

To WEAL, or WALE.# v. a. [palan, Sax.], To 
mark with stripes or lasbigs. 

Thy sacred body vfos stripped of thy garments, and tooled 
with bloody stripes. Bp. Hall, Coutempl. B. 4. 

Weal.'!' m. s. [from thenrerb.] The mark of a stripe. 

Like warts or wetUs it hangs upon her skin. Donne. 

WEAL-awoy.'f' intetj. Alas. See Welaway. , 

Weald, Waldt Walt. Whether singly or jointly, 
signify a wo^ or grove, from the Suon pealb. 

Gibson. 

Wea'lsman.# n. s. A sneering word for politician. 

Mason. 

Meeting two such wealsmen as you ar^ I cannot call you 
Lycuigusses. Shakspeare, Carted. 

WEALTH.t «•*. [pale«,rich, Saxon; 

Pierson singular of pelejian, locupletare. Mr, H. 
Tooke.] 

1. Prosperity; external happiness. 
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1. Sobdued by&Ugue; tired with labour. 

Fair Phcebus gan decline iivbaite, 

Hi* loear^ wagron to the western vale. Spenser. 

(>entlc Warwick, 

Let me embrace thee in my weary arms, 

I, that did never weep, now melt with woe. ^htpeare. 

1 am weary, yea, my memory is tir’d: 

Have we no wine here? SheJeypeare. 

An old man broken with tbc-storms of state, * 

Is come to lay hu weary bones among ye: 

Give him a little earth for charity. Shaiipearc. 

Let nsjrot be weary in well-doing. Gal. vi. 9. I 

Our swords so wholly did the fates employ. 

That they at lei^h grew weary to destriw: ; 

Refut'd the work we brought, and out of^breath, \ 

Made sorrow and despair attend for death. Drydcn. 

2 . Impatient of the continuance of any thing painful 
or irksome. 

The king was at weary of Scotland as be had been impatient 
to go thither, finding aU things proposed to him without con- 
rideration of his hemour or interest. Clarendon. 

lify hopes all fiat, nature within me seems. 

In ail her functions, weary of herself. Milton, S. A. 

3. Desirous to discontinue. 

. See the revolution of the times. 

Make mountains level, and the continent, 

Weeiw of solid fimmess, melt itself 

' Into tne seas. Shakipeare, Hen. IV. 

4. Causing woiriness; tiresome. 

Their ptes to all were open evermore 
That by the weary way were travelling. 

And one sat waiting ever them before 

To call in comers by that needy were and poor. Spenser, 

The weariest and most lotbed life * 

That age, ach, penuiy, iniprisongicnt. 

Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of deatm Shakspeare. 

Put on what weary negligence yon please, 

You and your fellows, rd have it come to question. 

Shakspeare, 

To Wea'by. ». a, [from the adjective.] 

1. To Ure; to fatigue; to harass; to subdue by 
labour. 

Better that the enemy seek us; 

So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 

Doing himself offence. Shakspeare, Jut. Cecs. 

The people labour in the very fire, weary theinseiv^ for 
ven vanity. Hah. ii. i.^. 

Dewy ueep oppress'd them soMuy’d. Milton, P.L. 

Smi would be pools, without the brushing air. 

To curl the waves; and sure some little care. 

Should weary nature so, to make her want repose. Dryden. 

You have already weary d fortune so. 

She cannot fartiicr be your friend or foe, 

' But uts all breathless. Dryden. 

It would not be difiicuit to continue a paper by resuming 
the same subjects, and wearying out the reader with the same 
tbouidits in a diilbrent phrask Addison, Freeholder, 

2 . To make impatient of continuance. 

I stay too longby thee, I weary thee. Shakepeare, Hen. V, 

Should the government be wearied out of its jwesent pa¬ 
tience, what h to be expected by such turbulent men ? 

Addison. 

3. To subdue or harass by any tiling irksome. 

Mustering all ner wUes, 

\¥ith blandish'd parleys, fbminine assualta, 

Tongue-batteries; shesurepas'd not day nor ni^t 

To storm me over-watch'd and wearyd out. MSton, S. A, 

Wea'hamd. See Wesamh. 

Wba'sel. n. s. [pefel, Saxan; ’wesel, Dutch; misiela, 
Latin.] A small animal that eats com and kUIs 
aucfe. 

Raady in gybes, qulck.unswer*d, saucy, and , 

As quairelsoine us the weasel. Shakspeare, Cymbeline. 

A once made dtih to slink 
Iautuoo(m.lofttltr6nghudunk. Pape. 

S 
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VJfEA'THEH.. ft. s. [pebep, Saxon.] 

I. State of the air respecting either cold or heat, wet 
or dryness. 

Who's there, besides foul weather? — One minded like the 
weather, most unquietly. _ Shakipeare, K. Lear. 

I am far better bom than is the king; 

But I must make fair ureather yet a wliile, 

'Dll Henry be more weak, anil I more strong. Shakspeare. 

Again the northern winds may sing and plow, / 

And/ear no haven but from the weather now. Cowley. 

Men must content themselves to travel in all weathers, nod 
through all difficulties. L'Hstranee 

The siin" ^ 

Forcteis the change of weather in the skies: • 

Whene'er through mists he shoots his sullen beams, 

Suspect a drisliiig day. Dryden. 

'i. The change of tne state of the air. ♦ 

It is a reverend thing to sec an ancient castle not in decay; 
iiow much mure to behold an ancient family, wliich have stood 
against the waves and weathers of time! Bacon. 

3. Tempest; storm. 

What gusts of weather from that gathering cloud. 

My thoughts i)rcsage. D^den, Virg. 

To Wea'tiieh. V. a. [from tlie noun.] 

1. To cxpu.se to the air. 

He perch'd on some branch thereby, 

To weather him, and his moist wings to dry. Spenser. 

Mustard-seed gather for being too ripe. 

And weather it wel, ycr ye give it a stripe. Ttisser. 

2. To pass witli dimculty. 

He weather’d fell Charibuis; but ere long. 

The skies were darken'd, and the tempests stroAg. Garth. 

Could they weather and stand the shock olan eternal dura¬ 
tion, and yet be m any time subject to a dissolution ? Hale. 

3. To Weatheu a poitU. To gain a point against 
the wind; to accomplish against opposition. 

We have been tu(mng a great while winst the stream, and 
have almost weatherd our point ; a stretcfi or two more will do 
the work. Addison. 

4. To Weather out. To endure. 

When wc have pass'd these gloomy hours. 

And weather’d out the storm that beats Upon ns. Addisim. 

Wea''therbeaten. adj. Harassed and seasoned by 
hard weather. 

They perceived an aged man and a young, both poorly 
arrayed, ^tremely weatherbeaten i the old man blind, the 
young min leading him. Sidney. 

She enjoys sure p^e for evermore, 

As weatherbeaten ship arriv'd on happy shore. Spenser. 

Thrice from the banks of Wye, 

And sandy bottom'd Severn, have I sent 
Him bootfesB home, and weatherbeaten back# 

Shedespeare, Hen. IV. 

I hope when you know the Worst, you vrill at once leap into 
the river, and swim through handsomely, and not weatkeAwaten 
with the divers blasts of irresolution, stand shivering upon tiie 
brink. SwMing. 

A wealherbeeUen vessel holds 

Gladly the port. Milton, P. L. 

Dido receiv’d his weatherheeOen trooph Dryden, Virg. 

The old wea^rbeiden soldier carries in his hand the Roman 
eagle. , Addison. 

Wea'therboabd, or Weatherbote. n. s. In the aea lan¬ 
guage that side of a ship diat is to the windward. 

Diet. 

Wea'thescock. n.t. twather anA. coci.'} 

I. An artificial cock set on the top of a spile which, 
by tummf^ shows the point from which the wind 
blows. 

But alas! the sun keeps hjt lig^t, thou^ thy faith be 
darkened; thei*Afocks stand still, t&nigh thw efa^e like a 
weatkenoek. Sdnsy. 

A Idngfiiher hanged the hill, converting the breast to tint 
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point of the honson ftom whence the wind doA Mow, ii n wy 
Mtnuigc introdudi^ of iiBtonil weai^ictcockim SrowH* 

2. Any thing fickle and inconstant. 

Wnerc hM you Ai» pretty weathercockf ——I cannot tell 
what his name is my husbnncf had him of. Shdktpeare. 

He break my promise and absolve my vow ! 

The word which I have pven shall stand like fate. 

Not like Ae king’s, that weathercock of state. Dryden. 

Wea'thebdbiven. part. 'Forced by storms or con¬ 


trary winds. 

Philip, during his voyage towards l^pain, was weatherdriven 
into Weymouth. Carew, Sun. of Cornwall. 

To Wea'theb-fend.* v. a. [fmin teeather and defend^ 
To shelteca 

In the lime^ovc which weatlterfende your cell. 

. Shaktpeare, TempeU, 

WEA'THEBibAGE. M. s. {weather axm‘gage .1 Ajiy thing 
that shows the weather. 

To verc and tack, and steer a cause, 

Against the weatherggge of laws. Hudibrat. 

Wea'theikjlass. n. s. {weather and gtass."] 

1. A barometer; a glass that shows tlie weight of 
the air. 

John’s temper depended very much upon the air; his spirits 
rose and iell with the weaihcrglatt, Arbnthnnl. 

We shall hardly wish for a perpetual equinox to save the 
chargev of ineafherglatscs; for the two equinoxes of our year 
are the most w'indy and tempestuous. BenUey, Sena. 

2. A ihcrnionietcr. Less used. 


As in some wrnlhcrglatii my love I hold, B 
Which falls or rises with thc'lieat or cold, 

I will be constant yet. Dryden. 

\Vha'theiii*iioof.* adj. {weather mui j^roof] Proof 
.against rough weather. 

Oiu* bark’s not weather.proef. 

Qunrlri, Hitt, of .Ton. (1630,) E. i. b. 

\N'^EA'THEnspv. H. s. {wcather and epp."] A star-gazer; 
nil astrologer; one that foretells the weather. 

And sooner iiiav a gulling wealhempy, 

Ry drawing forth hcav’n’s scheme tell certainly. 

What fashion’d Inits or ruff's, or suits next year. 

Our giddy-hended antick youth will wear. Donne. 

Wka'tiiebwjse. adj. {weather and tmc.] Skilful in 
foretelling the weather. 

WnA'TUKBWisEH.'f' w. s. {weathcr and whetiy Dutch; 
to show.] Any thing that foreshows the wcatlier. 

Several discourses about thernioineters, faygrolhopes, baro¬ 
scopes, and other wealhermtert. Sprat, Jlitt, li. S. p. 355. 

Most vegetables expand their flowers and down in warm 
sunshiny weather, and again close them toward the evening, 
or in run, as is in the flowers of pimpernel, the opening and 
shutting of which arc the countryman’s wealherwiter. 

Dcrham, Phys, 'Pheol. 

To WEAVE.”!* v.a. pret. wove, xveaved, part. pass. 
woven, weaved; [pepan, Saxon; weven, Dutch: gwev, 
Welsh; waefwa, Su. Goth, wai/jan, M. Goth. Se- 
renius.] 

1. To form by texture; to form by inserting one part 
of the materials within another. 

Here in her hairs 

The painter plays the spider, and liaA toocen 
A golden mesh to intrap the hearts of men, 

Faster Aon gnats in cobwebs. Shakepeare. 

The women wove hangings for Ac grove, a Kingt, xxiii. 7. 

There our secret Aoughts unseen. 

Like nets be wCav'd and intertwin’d, 

WherewMi we catch each other’s mind. Carew. ' 

White seem’d her robes, yet woven soAh^ were. 

As snow and gold together hod been wronght. Dryden. 

These purple vests were wearfd by Dardan dames. Dryden, 

Dan Pope, for Ay misfortune griev’d, ^ 

WiA kind concern and skill has nwoo’d ^ 

A dlken webs and ne’er shall lode 

■ Jte colours; gently has he laid 


The mantle o'er Ay sad distress: 

And Venus shall the texture bless. Prior. 

2. To unite by intermixtu're. 

When religion was woven into Ae civil government, and 
flourished under the protection of the emperors, men’s tfaouAts 
and discourses wfre full of secular affiiirs; but in Ae Arec Erst 
centuries of Christianity, men who embraced this religion had 
given up all their interests in this world, and lived in a per- 
pettiai preparation for Ac next. • Adduon. 

3. To intcr|iose; to insert. 

The duke be here to-night 1 Ac better! best 1 
This weaves itself perforce into my business. ^Shsdupeare. 

To Weave, v. n. To work with a loom. 

Wea'veb. n. s. [from weave."] One who makes threads 
Into cloth. 

Upon these taxations. 

The dotbiers all not able to maintain 

The many to them ’longing, have put off 

The tqiinsters, carders, tellers, weavers, Shakspeare, Hen. VIIT, 

My days are swifter than a weaver^s shuttle, and are spent 
without hope. JoA, vii. 6. 

The weaver may cast religion upon what loom be please. 

Howell. 

1 Icr flag aloft spr^s ruffling to Ae wind. 

And sanguine streamers seem the flood to fire: 

Tlie weaver charm’d with what his loom design’d, ‘ 

Coes on to see, and knows not to retire. Dryden, 

Wea'veb.'!* {‘^rtincus piscis, tjativ.] A fish. 

Ainsaxnih. 

The weaver, which although his prickles venom be 
(By fishers cut away, which buyers seldom see) 

Yet for the fish he bean^ 'tis not accounted bad. 

Drayton, Polyolb. S. 35. 

WEB.”!' 11.s. [pebba, Saxon; from wetjan, M. Goth, 
to weave.] 

1. Texture; any thing woven. 

Penelope, for her Ulysses’ sake. 

Devis’d a web her wooers to deceive; 

III which the work that she all day did make, 

Tlie same at night she did again unreave. 

Staid at gate. 

And heard within, the goddesse rlcviitc 
A voice divine, us at her leeb she wrought, 

Subtle, uikI glorious, and past earthly thought. 

Spiders touch’d, seek their web’v inmost part. 

By <lay the uieb and loom, 

And homely lioi'ishuld ta«k, shall be her doom. 

The iiites, when they this happy web have s|>un. 

Shall bless the sacred cine, and bid it smoothly run. Dryden. 

2. Some part of a sword. Obsolete. Dr. Johnson.— 

It seems to have been the blade. Mason, 

The sword, whereof Ao web was steel; 

Pommel, rich stone; hilt, gold, approv’d by touch. Fairfax. 

3. A kind of dusky film that hinders the sight; 
suffusion. 

This is Ac foul flibertigibbet; he gives Ae web and Ac pin, 
squints Ae eye, and makes Ae hoirlip. Shakspeare. 

We'bbe». a^. [from web."] Joined by a film. 

Such as are whole-footed, or whose toes are iccMn/together, 
Aeir legs ore generally short, Ae most convenient size for 
swimming. ■ _ Derham, Phys. Theol. 

WE'BFOOTEn. aej. {toeb and fool.] Palmipede; having 
films between the toes. 

Webfooted fowls do not live constantly upon Ae land, nor 
fear to enter tlie water. Bay on the Creation, 

Ws'iisTEB.*!” n.s, [pcbjtpe, Sax. a woman-weaver.] 
A weaver. Still a northern term. The old word 
is also Webber, Pr. Parv. “ a maker of cloth." 

After local names, Ae roost in number have been derived 
from occupations; as Taylor, Webster, Wheeltr. Camden, 

To WED."!* V. a. [pebbian, Saxon; witkan, M. Goth, 
conjungerc, marem nempeet foeininam, St. Mark, ix. 
10. Glphil.; wetten, Gemi. dyuseddio, Cumbr. con- 
jungere. Affine Su. Goth, wad, spoiisio, a pledge. 

3 E 2 


Spenser. 


Chapman. 

Davies. 


Dryden. 
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SenniiM. llie Sox. peb ii the aune^ and Junius 
refers to it our vtedt which Dr. Jamieson supports 
bjr observing, that it was customary to espouse by 
means of a v>ed or pledge.” Thus 'wed for pUdge^ 
in old Engl. “ And thus his t[|;uth he laith to 
wedde.” Gower, Conf. Am. B. i.] 

[. To marry; to take for husband or wife. 

If one Iw on#you wedded all'the world, 

Or, from the all that arc, took sometbinB good 

To make a perfect woman; (he you kill'd 

Would bmunparallerd. Shalupeare. 

Never m thy beauty, since the day 
1 law thee first, and wedded thee, adorn'd 
With allp^ection, so inflame roy senses. » MiUon, P, I.. 

Cloe, bUnd to wit and worth, 

Wedt &e ridi dullness of some son of earth. Pope. 

I. To join in marriage. 

In Syracusa was I bom, and wed 
Unto a woman happv but for me. Sliak$peare. 

Then 1 lull be no more; 

And Adam, wedded io anotlier Eve, 

Shall live with her. Milton, P, L. 

The woman in us still prosecutes a deceit like that b^un in 
the muden ; and our understandings are wedded to an Eve, as 
fatal as the mother of their miseries. GtanviUe. 

{. To unite for ever. 

Affliction is enadftiur'd of thy parts. 

And thou art wedded to calamity. Sudetpeare, Bom. and Jul. 

To take for ever. 

Though the principal men of the house of commons were 
again elected to serve in this parliament, yet they were far 
from wedding the war, or taking tNemselves to be concerned 
to make good any declaration made by the former. Clarendon. 

Tb^ positively and concernedly wwed his cause. 

^ Clarendon. 


5. To unite by love or fondness.- 

Men are wedded to their lusts, and resolved upon a wncked 
eourse; and so it becomes their interest to wish ttiere were no 
God. TiUotion, Semi. 

To Wed. v. n. To contract matrimony. 

. When I shall toed. 

That lord whose hand shall take my plight, shall cany 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. Siaigteare. 
To love, to 

For Hymen's rites, and for the marriage bed, 

You were ordain’d. Suckling. 

Nor toidc I Gmscard, by blind fancy led. 

Or bastv choice as many women wedi 
Bat with deliberate cure. Dryden. 

Ws'oDEO.# adj. [from wed."] Belonging to matrimony. 
Solomon, among bis gravest proverl^ countenances a kind 
of ravishment and erring fondness in the entcrta>iinent of 
wedded leisures, MiUon, TdtraiAordon. 


Shdktpeare. 

Skakepeare. 

Shdktpeare. 


WE'DDiNG.-f* n.s. [pebbun;, Saxon.3 Marriage; 
nuptials; tbe puptial ceremony. 

Come, sway 1 

For you shall henc^ upon your weddmg-dny. 

1 srill dance and eat plums at your wedding. 

Let her beauty be her weddUtg-dawet ; 

Forme apd iny {HMsessionsshe esteems not. 

When nw son was entered into his tseddmg^hamber, he fell 
down and died. s Ktdr, x. x. 

These three country bills agree, that each tiwrUfog produces 
four ctnldren. Gtraunt, JUUt Morta&ty, 

Ifis friends were invited to come and make meny with him, 
aad ihb was to be the ivcdifo^>least. VEetrauge. 

If she afflriped herself a virgin, she must on her wedd&ng day, 
aad in her wedding~e\othet, |ieribrm the ceremony going 
alone into the den, and stay an hour with the fion. Sudjl. 

A woman seldom asks advice before she has bought her 
meddhig^lotbei. ^ectator. 


WEDGE, ff. s. [u'gge, Danish; leeg^t Dutch.] 

I. A boiiy, which having a sharp continuolly 
growing thicker, is used to cleave timber; one of 
& aiecbanical powers. 


A bsrbsiwii troop of downish foue, 

4 he honour of these noble bows down threw; 

Under the wedge I heard the trunk to groan. Spenter. 

The fifth mechanical faculty is the undge used in the cleav¬ 
ing of wood. IVilkim, Mathem. Magjick. 

He left his wedge writhin the cloven oak. Eryden, JEn. 
The oak let many a heavy groan, when he was cleft with 
a wedge of his own timber. ArSutknat, J. Butt. 

2. A mass of metal. , 

As sparkles from the anvil used to fly, ^ 

When heavy hammers on tbe wedge are swaid. Spenter. 

When I saw a goodly Babylonish garment, and a wedge of 
gold of fifty shekels weight, then I coveted them. Joth. viu 

3. Any thing in the form of a wedge. 

In warlike musters they appear, W « 

In rhomlis,and wedaet, oud half moons, and wings. 

* /jtfiffoa, P. L. 

To Wedge, v. a. ^rom the noun.] 

1. To cleave with a wedge. 

My heart 

As wedged with a sigh would rive in twain. 

Lest Hector, or my father, should perceive me. Shaktpeare. 

2. To drive as a wedge is driven. 

Where have yon been broiling? — 

—Among the crowd i’ the abbey, where a finger 

Could not be wedg'd in mure. Shaktpeare, UauVIII. 

3. To force as a wedge forces. 

Part 

In common, rang’d in figure, wedge their way; 

Intelligent of seasons, ■ MiUon, P. L. 

4. To fustln by wedges. 

Wedge on the keenest scythes. 

And give us steeds that snort against the foe. A. Philiju. 

5. To fix as a wedge. 

Your wit will not so soon out as another man’s will; it is 
strongly wedged up in a blockhead. Shaktpeare. 

Seiwsthus in the centaur soon he pass’d, 

Weddd in the rocky shoals and sticking fust. Eryden. 

What impulse can be propagated i'roni one particle, en¬ 
tomb’d and wedged in the vciy center of the carih, to unotht-r 
in the center of Saturn. lienUty, Serw. 


We'deock.'J' n.s. [peb and lac, Sax. marriage and gift. 
' Dr. Johnson. — ^x. peb-iac, pigniis. Others from 
pebbian, to many, and loc, Sax. a fastening.] Mar¬ 
riage; matrimony. 

She doth stray about 

By holy crosses, where she kneels and prays 

For happy wcd/uc^-hours. ^ _ Shaktpeare. 

Sirrah, your brother is Jogitimate: 

Your father’s wife did after wedlock bear biro; 

And if she did play false, tbe fault was heris. Shaktpeare. 

Can uvdilur^ know so great a curse, 

As putting huslmnds out to nurse? 

He his happiest choice too late. 

Shall meet already link’d, and u'cdluck-bound 
To a fell adversary. 

May not n prison or a gnyt, 
lake wedlock, honour’s title have? 

One thought the sex’s prime felicity 
Was from the bonds of wedlock to be free: 

And iincontroll’d to give account to none. 

A man determined about the fifrietb year of his age to 
enter upon wedloci Ai&iion. 


(tteavehmd. 


MiUon, P. L. 
Eenham, 


Eryden. 


We'omesdat. n. s. [pubenybs;, Saxon; odensday, 
Swedish; woentday, Dutch; wensday, Icclandick.] 
The fourth da^ of tbe week, mi named by the Go- 
thick nations troni Wodm or Odin. 

Where is the honour of him that died on wedmttdmf 

i. Shaktpeare. 

The offices of prayer he had in bis church upon the snn- 
daies, and festivals, and tbar eves, as also wwhwtdaiet and 
Mdmles. ^ Bell. 

WsE.'f* pveinigi, TeuL little; loaug. Germ. 

Lyetfaiou it ao abbrevtation of the S^ hpen^ ■ 
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few.] Little; smJI: whence the word weesfe .or 
wesel is used for little; as a wiesel fecc. In Scot¬ 
land and the north of England, it denotes small or 
little; as, vee ane, a little one, or child; a tore bit, 

a little bit. ^. ,.i i 

Do« he not wear B great round Iniard, like a glovern panng 
lutife'ii^No, forsooth; he hath but a little wee face with a 
little yellow beard. Shakipeare, JM, W. of IVindsor. 

Wa'ECHELM. «. s. [This is often written witck elm.'] 
A species of elm. 

A oon of a weerhelm grafted upon an ordinary elm, will put 
forth leavM as broad as the brim of a hat. Bacon. 

WEED. «. a Saxon, tares.] 

1. An herb noxious or useless. 

If he haiLan immoderate ambition; asrhich is a weed, if it be 
a weed, aptw grow in the best soils, it doth not ap;wr that it 
was in hi> nature. Clarendon. 

He wand’ring feeds 

On slowly growing herbs and ranker toeedt. Sandyt. 

Too much manuring fill’d that field with weedt. 

While sects, like locusts, did destroy the seeds. _ Dei>ham. 
Stinking weedt and poisonous plants have their use. More. 
When they are cut, let them lie, if weedy, to kill the weedt. 

Mortimer, Huthandry. 

Tlieir virtue, like their Tylicr’s flood. 

Rolling, its course design’d the country’s good ; 

But oft the torrent’s too impetuous sped. 

From the low earth tore some plluting weeds 

And with tbc blood of Jove there always ran 

Some viler part, some(incture of the man. *. Prior. 

If they are often seen to lose that little religion they were 
taught in their youth, ’tis no more to be wondered at, than to 
sec a little flower choked and killed ainoiigst rank weeds. Law. 

2. [pasbii, Saxon; aiacrf, Dutch,] A garment; 
clothes; habit; dress. Now scarce in use, ex¬ 
cept in 'midaw's weeds, the mourning dress of a 
widow. 

My mind for w/vf* your virtue’s livery wears. Sidney. 

Neither is it any man’s business to cluath all his^ servants 
with one weed; nor tbeir’s to cloatb themselves so, if left to 
their own judgement. Hooker. 

I'hey meet upon the wiy 
An aged sire in long black weedt yclud; 

His feet all bare, his beard all Iraary gray. 

And by his belt his book he hanging had. _ Spenter, 

Livery is also culled the upper weed which a serving man 
wears, so called as it was delivered and taken from him at 
pleasure. ' Spenter. 

The snake throws her enamelled skin, 
nVvdwidc enotij^il to wrap a fairy in. Shakipeare. 

Throngs of Lnights and barons bold. 

In weedt of peace high triumphs hold. 

With store of ladies. Milton, L’All, 

Lately your fair hand in woman’s weed 
Wrapp’d my glad head. WiMer. 

3. It IS used by Chapman for the upper garment. 

The morning in her throne of gold, 

' Survald the vast world, by whose orient light, 

Hie nymph adorn’d me with attires as bright: 

Her own hands putting on both shirt and weede. Chapman, 

To Weed. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To rid of noxious plants. 

Mfhen you sow the b^es of bays, weed not the borders for 
the first half year; for the weed giveth them shade. Bacon. 

Your seedfingi havinfl stood tui June, bestow a weeding or a 
iIMt bowing upon them. Mortimer. 

2. To take away as noxiotis plants. 

Oh Marcius, „ 

Each word thou’it spoke hath weeded from my heart 
A root of ancient envy! muAtpeare, Coriol. 

Sorcaimp, contumelies, and invecrives, fiU so many pages of 
our controverriol writinn, that, were those weeded out, many 
vriumes would be reduced to a more nMerate bulk ana 
tamper. . Dec. ef Chr. Pk^. 

3» To free from any thing hnrtfiil or o&nsire. 


WEE 

He weeded the kin|^om of stach es were devoted to Etaiana, 
and manumued it from that most dangerous confederacy. 

Howell, Voc. For. 

4. To root out vice. 

Wise fathers be not as well aware in weed^ from their chil¬ 
dren ill things, as they were before in grafting in them learn¬ 
ing. Atehem, Srhoolmatter. 

One by one, as they appeared, they might all be weeded 
out, without any signs that ever they had been there. LoHce. 
Wf/eder. n. s. [from meed.] One that takes away* 
any thing noxious. 

A weeder out of bis proud adversaries, 

A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shakipeare, Rich. III. 

We'edery.# n. s. [from toccd.] Wcetlii. 

Hard b}' tnere was a place all cover’d o’er 
With stinging nettles, and such weedery. 

More, Lfe of the Saul, ii. r4i. 

WE'EDHOOKJif* 7 *• [loccd a«<l hook.] A hook 

We^edinguook. 3 by which weeds arc cut away or 

extirpated. 4 

In May get a weedhook, a crotch, and a glove, * 

And weed out such weeds as tlic corn doth not love. Tatter. 

The weeding-hnok of reformation would, after two mcs, 
pluck up bis glorious poppy. Mi'ton, Reai.sfCk. Goo. B. x.- 
We'edless. adj. [from weed.] Free from weeds; free 
from any thing useless or noxious. 

So many weedleu paradises be, 

W'hich of thcni'.eivcs produce no venomous sin. Donne. 

A crystal brook. 

When troubled most it does the bottom show; 

’Tis weedleit all above, and rockless all below. Dryien, 

We'edy. adj. [from weed.] 

1. Consisting of wceds^ 

There on the pendant boughs, her coronet weed 
Clamb’ring to hang, aa- envious sliver broke. 

When down her weedy trophies and bmself 

Fell in the weeping brook. Shtdetpeare, Handel. 

2 . Aliounding with weeds. 

Hid in a weedy lake all night I lay. 

Secure of safety. Dryden, Bin. 

If it is weedy, let it lie upon the ground. Mortimer. 

WEEK.-f- w. s. [peoc, Jsaxon; weke, Dutch; weeka, 
Swedish; from the M. Goth, wik, ordo. Serenius.] 
The space of seven days. 

Fulfil her week, and wc will give thee this also. Gen. xxix. 
The division of time I/ weekt, hath been universally ob¬ 
served in the world, not only amongst the civilized, but like¬ 
wise among the most barbarous nations. IVilkini. 

We'ekday. «. i. Iweek and day.] Any day not 
Sunday. 

One solid dish his weekday meal aflbrds, 

All added pudding solemniz’d the Lord’s. Pope. 

We'«ki.y. adj. [from week^ Happening, produced, 
or done once a week; hebdomodary. 

The Jews had always their' weekly readings of tlie law of 
Mosk. Hooker. 

So liv’d our sires, ere doctors learn’d to kill. 

And roultiply’J with heirs their weekly bill. Dryden. 

Nothing more ftequent in their weekly papers, than aflbet- 
ing to confound the terms of clergy and hign-church, and then 
loading the latter with calumny. ' Swifl. 

We'ekly. adv. [from week.] Once a week; by heb¬ 
domadal periods. 

These are obliged to perform divine worship in their turns 
weekly, and are sometimes called hebdomadal canons. Ayl'yfe. 




1. A whirlpool. A Lancashire word. 

2. A twiggen snare or trap for fish, [perhaps from 
wiUatD.] 

These fishes are taken generally lo' “ httle sein-nm; esp^ w 
eyiy die eels in weelhet. Carew, Sure, of ComwoU. 
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Who would thiok your fiidiar should Iqr aetb 
To catch you thus ? (% WotcA. 


To Wesn. ». M. tpenan, Saxon; iDaenent Dutch.] 
To think; to imagbe; to form a notion; to fancy. 
Obsolete. 

Ah 1 lady dear, quoth then the gentle knight. 

Well may I uma^our grief is wond’rous great. Speruer, F, Q. 
So weU it her beseems, that-ye would ween 
, Some angel she had been. Scienter, EjMhd. 

When weetmg to return, whence they did stray, 

They cannot find that ^ath which first was shown; 

But wander to and fro in ways unknown, 

Furthest from enddhen, when they nearest ween. Spetuer. 

Thy fiithcr, in pity of my hard distress, 

Levy'd an umy, weening to fedeem 

And rcinstal me in the diadem. Shakipeare, Hen. VT. 

Ween you of better luck, 

I mean, in peijur*d ^ncss, than your master 
Whose minister you are, while here he liv’d 
Upon this naughty earth. SkaJapeare, Hen. VIII. 

Thijl men'd 

' That id&aame day, by fight or by suiprisc, 

To win the mount of 0 <m; and on bis throne 
To set the envier of his state, the proud 
Aipirer; but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain. 

Miilon, P. L. 


To WEEP. V. n. preter. and part. pass. isepU iiDeejied. 
Cpeopan Sax.] 

1. To show sorrow by tears. 

In that sad dme 

My manly eyes did scorn an humble tear; 

And what these sorrows could not hence exhale, 

That beauty hath, and made them blind with weeping. 

Shakipeare, 

I fear he will prove the weeping philosopher when he grows 
old, bmng so full of unmannerly sauRcss in his youth. 

Shakepeare. 

The days of weeping and mourning for Moses were ended. 

*■ Dent, xxxiv. 8. 

!&veyou wept for your sin, so that you were indeed sorrow¬ 
ful in your spirit ? Are you so torrowful that you hate it ? Oo 
you so hate It that you have left it? Bp.Taylor. 

Away, with women weep, and leave me here. 

Fix’d, like a man, to die without u tear. 

Or save, or slay us botli. Dryden. 

A corpse it was, but whose it was, unknown;. 

Yet mov’d, howe’er, she made the case her own; 

Took the bad omen of a shipwreck’d man, 

As for a stranger wept. , Dryden. 

When Daiws w^ over Ms army, that within a siimle age 
not a man of all that confluence would be left, alive, 4jtalm- 
nus improvmi his meditation by addings that yet all pf them 
should meet with so many enls, that eveiy one ‘ 'lould wish 
himself deaid long before. Wake, Prep, for Death, 

2. To shed tears from any passion. ^ 

Then they for sudden joy did weep. 

And I ibr sorrow sung. 

That such a king s^uld play bo-peep. 

And go the fools among. Shakepeare, K.Lear. 

3. To lament; to compliuii. 

They weep unto me, saying. Give us .flesh that we may eat. 

Jfumbere. 


To WBEP.'c.tr. 


1. To lament with tears; to bewail; to bemoan. 

If thou wilt weep my forbiiies, take my eyes. Stakepeare. 
Nor was I near to close his dying eyes, 

To wadi Ms wounds, to weep his obs^uies. Dryden. 

We wand’ring go 

Through dreaty wastes, and weep each other’s woe. Pope, 

2. To shed moisture. 

Thus was this place 
A hiwy ratal seat of various view, 

Graves whose ritdi trees wqpt od’rons guns and balm. 

MUUm, P, L. 
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Let India boost her (dants, nor envy we 
The we^'s^ amber or the b^y teqe. 

While by our oaks the precious loads arc borne. 

And realms commandeu which those trees adorn. Pope. 

4. To abound with wet. 

Ryc-gniss grows on clayey and weeping grounds. Mortimer, 
We'epeb. ». s, [from weejt.J 

1. One who sheds tears; a lomcntcr; a bewailer; a 
mourner. 

If you have served God in a holy life, send away the women 
and the weepers: tell them it is as much intemperance to weep 
too much us to laugh too much: if thou art alone, or with 
fitting company, die as thou shouid’st; but do not die impa¬ 
tiently, and lite a fox catrhed in a tr^ Bp. Titylor. 

Laughter is easy; but the wonder lies, 

What store of brine tu^qily’d the weepeVa eyesgs Dryden. 

2. A white border on tlie sleeve of a mourning coat. 

We'epinoly.# adv. [from teeiy.] With woiping; 
in tears. 

She took her son into her arms weepingly laughing. 

WottoH, Elent. of Architerl. 
Such as these, weejmgly inclined, should be as full of all 
outward expression of devotion, us if they were just then to be 
converted. Echard, Anew, to Coni. <f the Cl. p. 139. 

We'erish. adj. [Seq Weabish.] This old word 
is used by Ascham in a sense which the lexico¬ 
graphers seem not to have known. Applied to 
tastes, it means insipid; applied'*to the hotly, 
weak and washy: here it seems to mean sour; 
surly. 

A voice not soft, weak, piping, womanish; hut audible, 
strong^, and manlike: a countcoanue not weerieh and crabbed 
but fair and comely. Ascham, Schoolmashr 

To Weet. V, n. preterite too/ or wote. [picaii, Saxon 
weten, Dutch.] To know; to be informed; to have 
knowledge. Obsolete. 

Him the prince with gentle court did board; 

Sir knight, moiight I of you this coiirt’sy read. 

To weet why on your shield, so goodly scaled. 

Bear ye tiie picture of that lady’s head ? Spenser. 

> 1 bind. 

On pain of punishment, the world to weet 

We stand up peerless. Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

But well 1 weet thy cruel wrong 
Adorns a nobler poet’s song. 

We'etless.'I’ adj. [from toee/-] 

1. Unknowing. 

And now all weeUesse of the wretched stormes 
In which bis love was lost, he slept full fast. Spenser, F, Q, 

2. Unsuspected. ‘ 

But the false archer, which that arrow shot 
So slyly that she did not feel the wound, 

Oid smile full smoothly at her weetlesse wofull stound. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

We'evil. n. s. [pepel, Saxon ‘^.vevel, Dutch; curadiot 
Latin.] , A grub. 

A worm called a weeml, bred under ground, feedeth tmon 
roots; as parsnips and carrots. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Cora is so innocent from breeding of mice, that it doth not 
produce the veiy weevUs that live in it and consume it. 

i« Bentley. 

We'ezel. «. s. [See Weasel] 

I suck melancholy out of a song, as a weazel sucks eggs. 

Shakspeare, 

The corn-devouring weezel here abides, 

And the wisc.anb Dryden, Georg. 

Weft, The old preterite and part. pass, of •oMyc. 

Obsolete. , Spenser. 

Weft. n. s. Jiguaive, IVench; to wonders 
Icelaodidci' voius, Latin.] 
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■ I. Hiat of which the diiiin » generally wared ; any 
^tiing wandering without an owj^er, and seized by 
the ford of the manoor. 

His horse, It is the herald’s wcfit „ , , ^ 

No,’tis a mare. S.Jo^, Underwoodt. 

а. It is in Bacon for mft, a gentle blast. 

The smell of violets cxeeedcth in sweetness that of spices, 
and the strongest sort of smells arc best in a weft afor on. 

Bacon. 

WETT.-f* «. s. [pepta, Saxon; Su. Goth, from 
loarfiDa, to weave.3 The woof of cloth. 

Ws'ftaoe. h. «. [fromte^.] Texture. 

The whole muscles, as they lie upon the bones, might be 
truly timned; whereby the tcrjlage of the fibres might more 
eauiy be observed. Grew, Mus, 

To ^WEIGH. V. a. [paesfin, Saxon; vxyhen^ Dutch.] 

1. To examine by the bidance. 

Earth taken from land adjoining to the Nile, and preserved, 
BO as not to be wet nor wasted, and umeAcrf daily, will not alter 
weight until the seventeenth of June, iMien the river bc^nneth 
to nse; and then it will grow more and more ponderous, till 
the river eometh to its height. Bacon, 

The Eternal hung forth his golden scales. 

Wherein all things created first he weigh'd. Millm, P. L. 

She does not weigh her meat in a pmr of scales, but she 
weighs it in a much better balance: so much as givN a proper 
strength to her body, and renders R ^le and willing to obey 
the soul. Law. 

2. To be equivalent to in weight. 

They that must weigh out my tmictions, 

They that my trust must grow to, live not hese; 

They arc, as all my comforts are, far hence. Shakmeare. 

By the cxsiiction of the air out of a glass-vessel, it made that 
vessel take up, or suck up,, to speak in the common language, 
a body weighing divers ounces. Boyle. 

3. To pay, allot, or take by weight. 

They weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver. Zech. xi. 

4. To raise: to take up the anchor. 

Barbarossa, using this excetniing cheerfulness of his soldiers, 
weighed up tlic fourteen milies he had sunk. Knottet. 

They having freight 

Their ships with spoile enough, weigh anchor straight. 

Chapman.* 

Here he IcR me, ling'ring here delay’d 
His partipg kiss, and there his anchor weigh'd. Dryden. 

5. 1 o examine; to balance in the mind; to consider. 

Regard not who it is which spruketh, but weigh only what is 
spoken. Huviker. 

I have in equal balanqp Justly weigh'd 
What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we siilTer, 

And find our griefs heavier than our uflencus. 

♦ Shaiipeare, Hen. IV. 

The ripeness or unripeness of the occasion must ever be well 
weighed. * ^ Bacon. 

ws majest/s speedy march left that design to lie better 
weighed and oigested. Clarendon, 

You chose a retreat, and not till you had maturely wewhed 
the advantages of rising higher, vrith tiie hazards of the fall. 

Dryden, 

All grant him prudent f^prudence interest weight. 

And interest bids him se^ your love and pnusc.W Dryden. 

The mind, having the power to sus|iena the satisfaction of 
any of its desires, is at liberty to examine them on all sides, and 
wwA them udth others. XmAc. 

He is the only proper judge of oiir p^cctions, who weight 
the goodness of our actions % the sincerity of our intentions. 

ddditoH, Sped. 

б. To compare by the scales. 

Here in nice balance truth with gold At weight, 

And solid pudding against empty pnuse. Pope. 

7 . To rcpird; to consider as worthy of notice. 

. 1 weigh not you '■■ ■ ' ■■■■ 

You do not weigh me; that is, you care not for me, 

Shaktpeare. 

8 . To Weigh damn. To overbalance. 

. Fear weight down faith with shame. Dmiel, CVe. War. 


WEI 

p. To Weigh dam. To«overburden ; to oppress 
with weight; to depress. 

In thy blood will re^ 

A melancholy damp of cola and diy. 

To weigh thy spirits down, » Jdilleti, P, L. 

Her father’s crimes 

.Sit heavy on her, and wdgh down her pmyers ; 

A crown usurp’d, n lawful king depos’d. 

His children murder’d. • Dryden, Span. Friar. 

My soul is quite weigh'd down with core, nnd ^s 
The soft refi-eshment of a momenl^s sleep. Additon, Cato. 

Excellent persons, weighed down by tiiis habitual sorrow of 
heart, rather deserve our compassion than rqiroach. Additon. 

To Weigh, v. n. a 

1. To have weight. 

Exactly weighing and strangling a chicken in the scales, upon 
an immediate ponderetion, we could discover no difference in 
weight; but suffering it to lie eight or ten hours until it grew 
perlectly cold, it weighed most senubly lighter. Brown. 

2. To be considerra as important; to have weight in 
the intellectual balance. * * 

This objection ought to with those, whose reading is * 
designed lor much talk and little knowledge. Lwie. 

A wise man is then liest satisfied, when he finds that the 
same aigument which weight with him has weighed with thou¬ 
sands before liim, and is such as hath borne down all opposition. 

AdHaon. 

3. To raise the anchor. 

When gathering clouds o’ershadow all the skies. 

And shoot quick lightnings, weigh, my boys, he cries. Dryden. 

4. To bear heavily ; to press hard. 

Can’st thou not minister to a mind diseas’d. 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanse tile stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 

Which we^ht upon the heart? Shaktpeare, Macketh. 

5. To sink by its dwa weight. 

The Indian fig'howeth so low, as it taketh root again; the 
plenty of the siqi, and the soilness of the stalk, making the 
bough, being overload^, weigh down. Bacon. 

WEIGHED, adj. [from weigA.^ Experienced. 

In an embassy ofweiglit, choice was made of some sad person 
of known experience, and not of a young man, not we^hed in 
state mutters. Bacon. 

WE'iGnEH.'f' M. s. [from metg//.] 

t. One who w;cighs. Hvloel. 

2. Any thing which weighs, or is considered im¬ 
portant. 

The worse [choice,] most an end, was the wdgher. 

MUton, Hitt, of Eng, B. 3. 

WEIGHT.-f" w. s. [piEjerS, Saxon; the third person 
singular of the indicative of psejan: the maght of 
any tiling, being that which it voeighelh. Mr. H. 
Tooke.] 

1. Qaantity measured by the balance. 

Tobacco cut and weighed, and then dried fay the fire, loscth 
weight; and, after being Imd in the open air, recovereth weight 
again. * Bacon, Xial. Hid. 

Fain would I chuse a middle course to steer; 

Nature’s too kind, and justice too severe: 

Speak for us both, and to the balance bring. 

On either side, the father and the king: 

Heav’n knows my heart is bent to fiivour thee; 

Make it but scanty weight, and leave the rest to me. Dryden. 

So was every thing of Ae temple, even to the weight of a 
fiesh-hook, ^ven to David, as you may see. LetSe. 

Boerhoave fed a sparrow with bread four days, in which time 
it eat mote than its own weight ; and yet there was no add 
found in its body. Arbuthnol on AMmentt. 

2. A mass by which, as the standard, other bodies arc 
examined. 

Just balances, just shall ye have. Xrti.xix. 3f- 

Undoubtedly there were such weight which the physieiws 
used, who, though they might reckon according to rte wetgM 
of the money, 3iey did not weigh their dmes with pie^ of 
money. ArhOtmot on Comt. 
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ynma. .the balance u entiialy broke, by vrighu idlea 

into' traw ecale, the power will neva continue long in equal 
^BeMon, tot run entirely into one. Stdft. 

3. Ponderous mass. 

A man leoneth better with uw^Aft mini hands than without; 
for tW the weight, if proportionable, strengtheneth tiie sinews 
by contracting them; otiierwise, where no contraction is need¬ 
ful, weigU hindereth; as we see in horseraces, men ate curious 
to foresee that there be no| the least weight upon the one horse 
more than upon the other. In leaping with waghti, the arms 
arc first cast IwAwards, and then forwards, with so much the 
greater force. Bacon, Nat, Hitt. 

Wolsey, who from his own great store might have 
A palace or a collate for his grave. 

Lies here interridT 

Nothing but earth to earth, no prad’rous weight • 
Upon mm, but a pelible or a quoit: 

If thus thou Uest neglected, wnat mn^t wc 

Hope after death, who are but shreds of thee ? Bp. Corbet. 

All their confidence 

Under the weight of monntuns bury’d deep. Milton, P. L. 

Pride, like a gulf.swdllows us up; our very-viilaes, when so 
leavened, becoming wdghli and plummets to sink us to the 
deeper ruin. Gov. 0/the Tongue. 

Aen shun the ill; and know, my dear, 

'Kindness and constancy will prove 

The only pillars fit to bear 

So vast a w^ht as that of love. iVior. 

4. Gravity: heaviness; tendency to the centre. 

Heaviness or weiM is not here considered as being such a 
natural quality, whereby condensed bodies do themselves 
tend downwaras; tot rather as being an affection, whereby 
they may bb measured. JVUkint. 

The shaft that slightly was imprMs’d, 

Now from his heavy fall with weigU increas’d. 

Drove through his neck. ^ Bryden. 

What natural agent impel them so strongly with a transverse 
side blow against that tremendous weight and rapidity, when 
whole worlds are &lling? Bentley. 

5. Presaure; burthen; overwhelming power. 

Thou art no Atlas for so great a weight. Shaktpeare. 

Am some of the angels did scarce sooner receive, than break 
the law of obedience; so some men, by an unhappy imitation 
of such angels, are more ready to slander the weight of their 
yoke than to hear it. Holyday. 

So shall the world go on, 

To good malignant, to bad men benign. 

Under her own weight groaning. Milton, P. L. 

We must those, who groan bbneath the w^ht 
Ofw, disease, or want, commiserate. Denham. 

The prince may cany the plough, but the weight lies Upon 
the people. VEttrange. 

Possession’s load was grown so gmt, 

He sunk beneatii the cumb’rous weight. _ J. Swift. 

They are like so many uwogHf upon our miilids, that m^c 
us lew able, and less inclined to raise up oiur thoughts and af¬ 
fections to the things that are above. Law. 


6 . Importance: power; influence; efficacy; conse¬ 
quence; moment. 

. How to make ye suddenly an wswer. 

In such a point of umjgAl, so near mne honour, 

In truth I know not. Shoktjware,IJen.VHI.^ 

If this r^t of h«r cany any weight with it, if it be the or-* 
dinance of God, must not all be subject to it. ^ Luike. 

To make the sense of esteem or disgrace sink the deeper, 
and ,be of the more w^it, otiier agreeable or ^sagrecablc 
tUnp should constantly accompany these diffbrent states. 

Locke. 


An author’s arguments lose their weight, when wc are per¬ 
suaded ttot he only writes for arwment’s sake. Addmm. 

Bee, Lord, the sorrows of my heart. 

Ere yet it to too late; 

And hear my Saviour’s dying groans, 

Togive those sorrows weight. Addittm, Sped. 

Iwe Mdemnities that encompass the magistrate add di^ty to 
all hk 8Ctieiii,aiiid teeighl to ut his words. AUerbury. 

Wi'iGwriLY. adxh [fixmi wetfAfy.] 

1. HeavUyi poodcroosly. 
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a. SoU^ i in^r^ntly. . 

Is his poetry the worse, because he makes hk agents weak 
weightily and senteniously ? Broo/me on the Odytt. 

We'ightinebs. n. s. [from tectgAfy.] 

1. Ponderosito; gravity; heaviness. 

2. Solidity; force. 

I fear I have dwelt longer on thk passage than the weighti- 
nett of any ailment in it requires. Lodee. 

3. Importance. 

The apparent, delect of her judgment, joined to the weighti- 
nett of tnc adventure, caused many to marvel. Hayward. 

W^e'jghtless. adj, [from wight,"] Light; having no 
gravity. , 

How by him balanc’d in the weightieti air ? 

Can’st thou the wisdom of his works declare? Sandyi. 

It must both weightleu and immortal prove. 

Because the centre of it is above. Dryden. 

We'igiity. adj. [from wight.] 

T. Heavy; ponderous. 

You have already weary’d fortune so, 

She cannot farther bo your friend oribe; 

But Hts all breathless, anil admires to feel 
A fate so weighty, that it stops her wheel. Dryden. 

2. Important; inometttou.«; eflicucioiis. 

I to your assistance do make love, 

Masking the business from the common eye 
For sundry weighty reasems. Shaktpeare, Macbeth, 

It only forhids suits in lighter losses and indignities, such as 
our Loril tliere mentions, and making tlic law the instrument 
of revenge in teeightier matters. KetUewell. 

No fool Pyt)^^ras was thought: 

Whilst he his weighty doctrines taught. 

He made his list’ning scholars stand. 

Their mouth still cover’d witli thmr hand: 

Else, may-bc, some odd thinking fouth, 

I.ess friend to doctrine than to truth, 

Might have refus’d to let his cars 

Attend the musici: of the sphere.s. Prior. 

Thus spoke to my lady the knight full of care, 

'’Let me have your advice in a vmghty affair. Swft. 

3. Rigorous; severe. Not in use. 

If, after two days* shine, Athens contains thee, 

Attend our uwigUicr judgment. Shaktpeare, TYmon. 

Weird.# adj. [from p^pb, peapb, Sax. fate: the 
plural moans the fates, who arc called die wird. 
sisters in Ghwen Douglas’s 'Virgil. G. Chalmers.] 
Skilled in witchcraft. . 

The weird sisters hand-in-hand. 

Posters of the sea and land, a 

Thus do go about, about. Shaktpeare, Macbeth. 

To the weird lady of the woods, 

Full long and many a dayc. 

Thro’ lonely sliadesand thickets rough. 

He winds his weary waye. Old Ballad, Birth qf St. George, 

To Weive.# V. a. [now written voaax, and sometimes 
waive.] To decline; to withdraw; to forsake. 
Biiptismc tliey receiven. 

And all their ftilse goddes weiven, ^ Gower, Conf. Am, B. a. 
He was deceivKl 

Of love, ani from hk purpose waived, Gower, Conf. Am, B. a. 
WE'LawAY. intetjf XThis I once believed a corruption 
oiwalawa^, that is, happiness is gone: so Junius 
explained it; but the Saxon exclamation is p^apa, 
woe on woe : from welawap is formed corruption 
weladai/.] Alas. 

Harrow now out, and wealdioay, he cried. 

What dismal day hath sent this cursed ii^t 1 Speuter, 

Ah, welawayl most noble lords, bow can 
Your cruel ejivs endure so piteous sig^t ? Bpemer, 

Wetawan, the while I wits so fond. 

To leave the good that I had in bond. Spenter. 

WEXCOME. adj. Ibien venu, French; pilcum^ 
Saxon; welkm, Dutch.] * > • 
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1. IleceiT«dwithgladne*i; admitted wHlingly to any 
rtiace or eigoymcnt; gmtefiil; pleasing. 

Iserve you, madnin: r r * 

Your gracM are right wefcoijift _ Snaktpeare, A.hear. 

He, though not of the plot, wm like it, • 

And wish it should proceed; for, unto men 
Prest with th«4|r wants, ell change is ever welcome. B. Jantoo. 
Here let me earn my bread. 

Till oft invociited death 

HMten the welcome end of all iny pnin#. Mutw^ a. A, 

He that knows how to make those he converses with wsy, 
has found the true art of living, and being welcome and vahi^ 
every where* laccKe * 

2. To Ud Welcome. To receive with professions of 
kindness. 

Some stood in a row in so civil a fashion, as if to welcome 
US; and diver# put their arms a little abroad, which b their 
gesture when they hid any toekome. Bacon. 

We'lcome. intetj. A form of salutation used to a 
new comer, clliptically used for you are welcome. 

Welcome, he said, 

0 long expected to my dear embrace. iJryrfrir. 

Welcome, great monarch, to your own. J)ri/deii. 

Welcome, n. 

1. Salutation of a new comer. 

ever smiles, and farcwal goes out sighing. 

Shaktprnrr. 

Lcontes 0)>cnlng his free arms, and weeping 
His loelcnme fortli. Shaktpearc, Wmt. Tale. 

2. Kind reception of a new comer. 

1 should lie free from injuries, ami utmuiul as luncli in the 
true causes of wclcomet, as I stioukl find want of the efli'cts 
thereof. Siditrt/. 

I look’d not for you yet,nor am provided 
For vour fit welcome. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

IVfadain, new years may well expect to find 
Welcome from you, to whom they are so kind: 

Still as they pass they court and smile on you, 

And make vour beauty ns themselves seem new. Waller. 

Where diligence opens the door of. the understanding, and 
impartiality keeps it, truth finds an entmnee and a tvelcome too. 

South, Serm. 

To We'lcome. v. a. fo salute a new comer with 
kindnes-s. 

I know no cause 

Why I should welcome such a guest as grief, 

Save bidding farcwel to so sweet a guest 
As my sweet Richard. _ _ Shakepeare, Sick. II. 

They stood in a row in so civil a fashion, as if to wdcome us. 

Bacon. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song. 

And welcome thee, and wish tliee long. Milton. 

To welcome home 

His warlike brother, is Pirithous come. ^ Bryden. 

The lark and linnet strain their warUing throats. 

To ivelcotne in the spring. Dryden. 

We'lcome to our house, n. s. {lactwa marinaj Lat.] 
An herb. . Aiwmorth. 

We'lcomeness. n. s. [from welcome.^ Gijitfflulness. 

Our Joys, after some centuries of years, may seem to have 
grown elder, by having been enjoyed so many ages; yet will 
they really still continue new, not only upon tlie scores of thmr 
weicomenen, butby their perpetually equal, because infinite, dis* 
tance from a period. Beyle. 

We'lcomer. n.s. [from rorfeomr.] The saluter onr re¬ 
ceiver of a new comer. • 

Fmrevei, thou woeful melcomer of gloiy. Shakipeare. 

WELDg or Wotdd.'^ n. s. [lutetda, Latin.] Yellow 
weed, or dyer’s weed. 

Many colouring matetials, — sn red-wood, weld, woad. 

Oil. o« Byeing, Sprat' t Mud. S. S. p. yes. 

To Wau>, for To wield.-f- 

' ' Those that wdd the awful crown. ^eimr, Step. Cal, 
VOL. V. 
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To Wctb.’f* V .«. [wellot Sifed. the same. Screnius.] 
To beat one muss into another, so as to incorporate 
them. 


Sparkling or weUSne heat is used when you douUc u|p your 
iron to mwe it thick enough, and so weld Or woA in the 
doubling into one another. Moron, Meeh. Ex. 

We'ldeii. n. s. [A term perhaps merdly Irish; though 
it may be derived from To wield, to turn or manage: 
whence wielder, welder.] Manager; actual occu¬ 
pier. 

Such immediate tenants have others under them, and so n 
third and fourth in subordination, till it comes to the welder, as 
they call him, who Kits at a rack-rent, and lives miserably, 
a Smft. 

We'lfaue. n. s. [ttvf/ and,^m] Happiness; suc¬ 
cess; pros|)crLty. 

If friends to a government forbear thmr assistance, they put 
it in the power of a few desperate men to ruin the welfare of 
those who are superior to tlicm in strength and interest. 

.Idditon. 

Discretion is the perfection of reason: cunning is a kind of 
instinct that only looks out after our immediate interest and 
welfare. Adtbton, Sjiect. 

To Welk.'I' V. a. Of this word in Sjienser I know 
not well the meaning: pealcan, in Saxon, is to 
lull; woUcai, in German, and pelcen, in Saxon, 
are clouds; whence I suppose welk, or whilk, is on 
undulation or corrugation, or corrugated or con¬ 
volved body. Whilk is used for a small shell-fish. 
Dr. Johnson.—The contemporary commentator on 
S|M>nser explains tcelked hy shortened ox impaired ; 
and to this agrees our elder languaage: “ The 
loiul now welketk, and now it groweth.” Gower, 
Conf. Am. Prol. It seems in Spenser, both active 
and neuter. ^ 

Now sad Winter welked hath the day. 

And Phoibus, weary of his yearly task. 

Established hath his steeds in lowly lay. 

And taken up his inn in fishes liask. ^wnter. 

As gentle shepherd in sweet eventide. 

When ruddy Phisbus gins to welk in west, 

Marks wbic'h do bite meir hasty supper best. Spencer. 

Tlie welked Phorbu.s gan avalc 

His weary wain. Spetuer. 

To Welk.* v. n. I’o dty; to wither. North. 
Mown grass in drying for hay is said to welk, 
Grose. Tims in onr old lexicogranhy “ welkynge, 
marcor; wcllyd, marcidus.” Pr. Pnrv. 

We'lked. ailj. ' &t with protuberances. Properly, 
I believe, whelked, from whelk, 

Methought bis eyes 

Were two full moons; he bad a thousand noses, 

Horns tcellfd and wav’d like the enridged sea. Shakipeare. 

WE'LKiN.'f- n. s. [from peaican, to roll, or pelcen, 
clouds. Sax.] 

1. The visible regions of the air. Out of use, except 
in poetry. 

Nc in all the welkin was iiu cloud. ^ C^tucer. 

He leaves the loelkin way most beaten plain, • 

And rapt with whirling wheels inflames the skven. 

With fire not made to bum, hut fairly for to shine. Spetuer. 

The swallow peeps out of her nest, 

And cloudy weUan cleareth. Spetuer. 

Spiu-} our proud horses hard, and ride in blood: 

Amaze the sw/*in with your broken staves. 

Shakipeare, Bich. UJ. 


With feats of arms 

From either end of heaven the welkin bums. 

Now my task is smoothly done, 

I can fly, or 1 can run 
Qiuckly to the grcca earth’s end, 

Whae the bow’d welkin slow doth bend. 


MSton, P. L. 


MiBon, Comm. 


3 r 
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Thdr hideous yeUli 

ftendthc dark welkin. Piilipt. 

Weikin eye, is, I suppose, blue eye; skycoloured 
eye. Dr. Johnson. — Not so, but a rolling eye, 
equally applicable to an^e of any colour, [pealcan. 
Sax. to roll.] Mr. H. Tookc. 

Yet were it true 

To say this boy werc like me { Come, sir paM, 

Look on me with your uvOcin eye, sweet villain. Shakgteare. 

WELL. B. s. [pelle, poell, Saxon.] 

1. A spring; a fountain; a source. 

Begin then, sisters of the sacred iivU, 

That from beneath the scat of Jove doth spring. 

MUtm, i^rulai. 

At the root and branch arc but one tree. 

And wfU and stream do but one river make; 

So if the root and well corrupted be. 

The stream and branch the same corruption take. D/wics. 

2. A deep narrow pit of water. 

Now up, now down, like buckets iii a mil. Dryden. 

The inuscle-i are so many nic/Z-linekrts: when one of them 
acts and draws, *tis necessary timt the otiicr must obey. 

Dtydctt. 

3. The cavity in whicli stairs are placed. 

Hollow uewcllud stairs arc made about a square hollow 
newel: suppose the «>c//-holc to tic eleven foot long, and six 
foot wide, and we would bring up n pair of stairs from the first 
floor eleven foot high, it being intended a sky.liglit shall fall 
through the hollow newel. it/iwmi. Meek. Ew. 

To WEu..^r. H. [peallan. Sax.] To spring; to issue 
as from a spring. 

Thereby a crystal stream did gcittly play. 

Which from a sacred fountain W/ed forth alway. Upcnscr. 

A dreary corse. 

All wallow’d in his own yet lukewarm blood, 

Hiat from his wound yet walled freshl alas I Spenser. 

' Himself assists to lilt him from the ground. 

With clotted locks, and blood that from out the wound. 

lirydcu, Ain. 

From bis two springs. 

Pure welling out, he.throuj^ the lucid lake 
Of .fair Dambca rolls his inrant stream, Thonuon, Sumtner. 
To Well. v. a. To pour any tiling forth. 

To her people wealth they fortli do welt. 

And licaltn to every foreign nation. Sptnarr. 

Well. adj. [well seems to be sometimes an adjective, 
though ii is not always easy to determine its re¬ 
lations.] 

1. Not sick; being in hcaltb. 

' Lady, I am not wcO, else 1 should answer 

From tt full flowing stomach. Sk^iyi, nee, A'. Lear. 

In poison there is phyrick; and this news, 

That woqld, had I been well, have made me sick. 

Being sick, batli in some measure made me well. Shakspeare. 

While thou art well, thou may’st do much good; but wbcu 
thou art sick, thou canst not tell what thou slmlt be able to 
do : it is not very much nor very good. Few men mend with 
sickness, us there arc but few who by tratxd'nnd a wandering 
life become devouL Up. Tt^ir, Guide to Devotion. 

.Men under imgiilur opiictitcs never think tlicmscivcs weU, 
so long as they fancy they might be better; then from Imttcr 
thfy must rise to best. L'Hid range, 

’iSs easy for ally, .when wHl, to give advice to them that 
are not Wake, Prep, fir Death. 

2. Happy. 

Mark, we use 

To say the dead are weU, Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

Holdings were so plentiful, and holders so scarce, as well 
WOB the landlord who could get one to be his teuanu Carew. 

Charity is mode tlie constant cbm'paniou and perfection of 
oU vittuos; and mil it is for that virtue where it most enters, 
and longest stays. ' SprtU, Sent, 

3. Convenieut; advautageoua. 

This exactness is necessary, and it would be uwAtoo, if it 
extended itself to common conversation. Imke. 

It would have been well for Genoa, if she hod followed the 


example of Veince, in not pwmittiog her nobles to moke 
any purchase of lands in the domimons of a fordgn prince. 

Addism. 

' 4. Being in favour. * 

He followed the fortunes of that family; and was well with 
Henry the fourth. Dryden, 

5. Recovered from nny sickness or misfortune. 

I Bin sorry 

For your displeasure; but all will sure be well. Shakspeare. 

Just thouglits and modest expectations arc easily satisfied. 
If wc don’t orer-raic our pretensions, all will be well. CoUier. 

Wei,i.. adv. [u’l/, Gothick; pell, Saxon; wel, Dutch; 
vel, Icelandick.j 

1. Notill; not unhappily. 

Some sense, and more estate, kind heav’n 
To this usMotted peer has given: 

What then ? he must have rule and sway ; 

KIse all is wrong till he’s in piny. Prior. 

2. Not ill; not wickedly. 

My Imrgnins, and well-won thrift he calls interest. Skakspearc. 
Tiiou one bad act with ninny dedfls weU done 
May’st cover. Milton, P. L. 

3. .Skilfully; properly; ip a laudable manner. 

Beware and govern wtM thy appetite. Milton, P. L. 

Whether the Icarn’d Minerva be her theme. 

Or chaste JOiniia bathing in the stnaun; 

Nunc ran reconI their heavenly praise so uvll. Drj/den. 

What poet would not mourn to sec 
His brother write ns well as be ? Swift. 

4. Not amiss; not unsuccessfully; not erroneously. 

Bolymun commeiidcd them fur n plot so mil by them laid, 

more than he did tlic victory of others got by good fortune, nut 
grounded upon any good reason, Suullrs. 

The soldier that philosopher welt blam'd. 

Who long and loudly in the schools declaim’d. Denham. 
’Tis almost impossible to translate verbally and wdl. 

Dri/den. 

5. Not insuilicieiitly; not defectively. 

The plain of Jordan was well watered everywhere. Genesis. 
Wc arc well uble to overcome it. * ATani. xiii. 30. 

The merchant udvctiturera being a strong company, and well 
underset with rich men, held on. bravely. Baeon. 

6 . To a degree that ^ves pleasure. 

1 like mil, ill some places, fait columns upon frames of car- 
pp.ntcrs’ work. Bacon. 

7. With praise; favourablj'. 

All the world speaks wdl of you. Pope. 

« 8. WM is sometimes like the French bien, a term of 
concession. 

The knot raiglit well be cut, but untied it could not be. 

Sidney. 

9. Conveniently; suitably. 

Know, 

III measure what the mind cun well contnin. MiUoti, P, L, 

10. To a sufficient degree: a kind of slight sense. 

A private caution 1 know not wM how to sort, unless I 
should call it political, by no means to build too near a great 
neighbour. _ _ Wollon. 

11. It Is a word by which something is admitted as 
the ground for a conclusion. 

Well, let’s away, and say how nmeh is done. Shakspeare. 
WeU, by this author’s confession, a number tujierior are for 
the succession in the house of Hanover. Swift. 

12 . As well as. Together with; not less than. 

Long and tediou^, <m jiwU as grievous and uneasy courses 
of physick, how necessary ^ver to the cure, much enfeeble 
the patient, and reduce him to a low luidlan^ishing state. 

Blaiknorc. 

Coptos was the magazine of'all' the trade from .StMopia, by 
the Nile, os well a of those commoditi^ that came from the 
west by Alexandria. Arhtilhnot on Coins. 

13. WmishimartiWi bene est, heis happy. 

Wdl is kirn that dwelleth with a wife of understanding, end 
that hath not slipped with his tongue. Sodm. xxv. 8. 

I 14. WeUnigK Nearly; almost. 
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1 (Veed udi; nigh lialf the mgelick nam& Milton. 

15. Well enough. In a moderate degree; tolerably. 
i<S. It u used mucW*' in composition to express any 
thing right, laudable, or not defective. 

Antiochus understanding him not to be us^-Dfluctcd to hU 
offiurs, provided for his own safety. » Mac. iv. *1. 

There may !» safety to the lee/tatfccied^ Persians; but to 
those which do conspire against us, a memorial of destruction. 

Eith. xvi. 23. 

Should a whole host at once discliargb the how, 

My rori/-aimM shaft with death prevents the foe. Pope. 

What uw/Z-appointcd leader fronts us here? Shaktpearc. 

H^WAapiiarclIcd April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads. Shakipeare, Rota, and Jul. 

Tlie power of wisdom march’d before. 

And ere the sacrificing throng he join’d. 

Admonish’d thus his iwA''4ttcnding mind. Pope. 

Such inusick — 

Before was never made. 

But when of old the s^s of morning sung, 

Whilst the Creator great 
His constellations set. 

And the wir/Z-balanc’d work! on Unges hung. Milton, Ode. 

Learners must at first be betinera, and their master’s rules 
having lieen once made axioms to them, they mislead those 
who think it snfiicicnt to excuse them, if they go out of their 
way in a wc/Z-beuttn track. Locke. 

He chose a thousand horse, die flower of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral: 

To bear him InicK, and share Evandcr’s grief; 

A weZZ-becoming, but a weak relief. JDiydcn. 

Those opposed files, ; 

tVhich lately met in the intestine shock. 

And furious close oiicivil butchery, 
fibull now, in mutual tacZZ-besccining rank, 

March all one way. H/iakspearr, Hen. IV. 

O’er the Klcaii plains, thy lacZZ-brcath'd horse 
Impels the flying car, and wins the course. Dvyden. 

More dismal ilmn the loud disploded roar 
Of brazen enginery, that ceaseless storms 
The liastion of a i0cZZ>built city. PkUips. 

He conducted his course niAong the same iwZZnihosen friend¬ 
ships and alliances with vhich he began it. Addimu. 

My son cun-upts a ivcZZ-dcrivcd nature 
With his inducement. Skokiprare. 

If good accrue, ’tis conferred most commonly on the Imsc and 
infamous; and only happening sometimes to iwZZ-<lescrvers. 

Drt/dcti. 

It grieves me he should desperutely advcntiire the loss of his | 
uicZAtcserving life. Sidney. I 

What u iiUmsure is lecZAdirected study in the search of 
truth! I.ocfe. I 

A certain spark of honour, which rose in her iccZZ-disposetl ' 
mind, made her fear to be alone with him, with whom alone | 
she desircil to be. Sidney. { 

The unprepossessed, the tveZAdisposed, who Imth together 
make much tne major part of the world, arc aflected with 11 
due fear of these things, ,Von/Z<, Serm. 

A clear idea is that, whereof the mind hath snch a full ond 
evident perception, os it docs receive from an outward object, 
operating duly on a «ieZZ.disposcd organ. Locke. 

Amid the main, two mighty fleets engage; 

Actinin surveys the teeZAdisputcd prize. Dryden. 

The ways of ufeZZ.doing are in number even as many as are 
the kinds of voluntary' actions: so that whatsoever we do in 
this world, and may do it ill, we shew ourselves therein by 
weZZ-doing to be wise. Hooker. 

The conscience of leett-doiog may pass for a recompence. 

• L'Estrange. 

Beg God’s gnSe that the dajr of judgment may not overtake 
us unawares, but that by a pauent urZ^oing, wc may wait for 
glon honour, and immortality. ' Nehon. 

God will judge every man according to his works; to them, 
who by patient continuance in viell-doing, endure through the 
licat and burdflh of the day, he will give the reward of their 
labour, Rngen, Serm. 

* As far the spear I throw. 

As flies an arryw from the tee/Urawn bow. Pope. 
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Fair nymphs and aw/Mresi’d youtin around her shone. 

Blit ev’ry was fixt on her alone. Pope, 

Such a doctrine in St. James’s air, 

Shou’d chance to make the lorZMress’d rabble stare. Pipe. 

The desire of esteem, riches, or power, makes men espouse 
the «ieZZ.endowcd opinions in fashion. _ _ Loeke. 

We ought to stand firm in iccZZ-estahlished principles, and 
not lie tempted to change fur every difficulty. Wattt. 

Echcnu.s sage, a venerable man .' 

Whose tt'rZZ-tuuglit mind the present age surpass’d. * Pope. 

.Some reliqiies of the true antiquity, though disguised, 8 well- 
eyed man may hajipily discover. Spenter on Ireland. 

How sweet the products of a peaceful reign ! 

The heaven-taught poet, and enchanting strain: 

The wcZZ.fill’d palitee, the perpetual feast; 

A land rejoicing, and a people blest. Pope, 

Turkish blood did his young hands imbrue. 

From thence returning with deserv’d applause. 

Against the Moors his >«rZZ-flesh’d sword iie draws. Dryden. 

Fairest piece of tiwZZ-form’d earth, 

Urge not thus your haughty liirth. Waller. 

Arationnl soul can be no more discerned in a taeZZ-fonned, 
than ill-shaped infant. Locke. 

A wcZ/'tbrincd proposition is sufficient to comniumcate the 
knowledge of a subject. Watts. 

Oh ! that I’d dy’d before the n'cZZ-fouglit wall! 

Hud some distinguish’d day renown’d my fall. 

Ail Greece had paid my solemn funerals. Pope. 

Good men have a KvZZ-groumleJ hope in another life; and 
arc tts certain of a f uture recompence, as of the being of God. 

Atterbury. 

Let firm, u'cZZ-luunmcr'd soles protect thy feet 
Through freezing snows. * Gay, TVioio. 

'J'hc cam|i of the heathen was strong, and teeZZ-harnessed, 
and compassed round with horsemen. 1 Mic. iv. 7. 

Among the Homans, those wlio saved the life of a citizen, 
were dressed in an oaken garhmd; but among us, tliis has 
been a mark of such lacZZ-intciitioncd persons as would betray 
tlieir country. Addison. 

He, full qf fraudful arts. 

This HvfAiiivented tale for truth imparts. Dryden. 

He, by enquiry, got to the wcZZ-kiiown house of Kalundcr. 

Sidney. 

Soon as till letters trembling I iin'tose, 

Tbat weZZ-known name awakens all my woes.' Pope. 

Where proud Athens reius! her tow’ry head. 

With upeiiine strix'ts, and shining structures spread, 

She past, ileligbted, with the «'cZZ-known scats. Pojic. 

From a roiifiii’d iwZZ-manOg’d store, 

You both employ and re.;d tlic poor. Waller. 

A noble soul is better pleased with a zealous vindicator of 
lilierty, than with a temporizing poet, or uirZZ-nianner*d court 
slave, and one who is ever decent, because he is naturally 
servile. Dryden, Ded. to Jnc. 

71 VZZ-menners think no harm; hut for the rest, 

Things sacred they pervert, and silence is the best. Dryden. 

By craft they may prevail on the weakness of some well- 
mcaning men to engage in their designs. Rogers, Serin. 

He examines tliat wrZZ-mcant, lint unfortunate, lie of the 
conquest of France. Arhulhnot. 

A critirk supposes lie has done his part, if he proves a 
writer to have liiiled in an cxpre.ssion; and can it be wondered 
at,^if the poets seem rcsoived not to own themselves in any 
error? for as long as one side despises a KvZZ-nieant endeavour, 
the other will not be satjsfird with a moderate approlmion. 

Pope, PreJ'. to Us Works. 

Many sober, uv-.'Z-niiiided men, who were real lovers of the 
peace of the kingdom, were imposed upon. Clarendon. 

Jarring int’rests of themselves create 
The according mitsick of a laeZZ-mix'd state. l\pe. 

When the blast of winter blows. 

Into th-; naked wood he goes; 

And seeks the tnsky boar to rear, 

With KwZZ.niouth’d'hounds, and pointed spear. _ Dryden. 

The applause tbat other people’s reason gives to virtuous and 
««Z/.ordercd actions, is the proper guide of cliildrcn, till they 
grow able to judge for themselves. . Jjocke. 

The fruits of unity, next unto the «wZ/-j)leasmg of God, 
which is all in all, are towards those that are without llic 
church; the other toward those that are within. Macon. 

3 F 2 
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TIm ekenu# of the oficM of cfaaiitjr if dwajv HMltpkOMng 
to God, and honourable among men. » AUerkury. 

aMjr vmce shall sound, as you do prompt mine eer; 

And I will stoop and humble my intenb 

Toyour mnU-practis’d wise directions. Shaktpeure, H«n, VI. 

'nie lor/Apruportion’d shape, and beauteous feoe. 

Shell never more be seen bv niiutal eye». Dn/den. 

’Twas not the hasty protfuct of a day. 

But the ire/A-ripen’d Iruit of wise delay. Diyden. 

i^ocure those that are fresh gathered, strait, smooth, end 
welt^ootcd. Mortimer, Jlmhimitry. 

If 1 should instruct them to make wiU^nmniag verses, they 
want genius to give them strength. ' Drydm. 

The eating oi a wrl^sensuned dish, suited to a mao’s pmate, 
may move the mind, by the delight itself that accompanies the 
eating, without reference to any other end. Loeke. 

Instead of target hair, beideess. Ita. iii. 24. 

A sharpe edg'd swewd, he girt abort 
His wrl/'Spred shoulders. C^pman. 

Abraham and Surah were okl, end n«//<strickea in Geti, 

Many wrlUhopcd innocent virgins ere waddling uke big- 
beUiad wtunen. Sp^Aator. 

We never sec beeiitifiil and ivrl^tasted fruits from e tree 
choeked with dioms and briars. Dryden, Dttfretnoy. 

The weU-tim'd oars 

With sounding strokes divide the sparkling waves. Smith. 

Wisdom’s triumph is tmi/Attm’d retrett, 

As hard a science to the fair os great. ' Pope, 

Mean time we thank you for your ew/^took labour. 

Go to your rest. Shaktpeare, Hamlet. 

Oh you lue weHiun'd now i but Fll let down the pi^ that 
moke this tnusiek. Skektpeare, Othello, 

Her we/Z-turn’d neck he view’d, 

Aad on ho* slMMtldcrs her dishevd’d bmr. * Dryden. 

A laeZZ-weigbed judicious poem, which at first gains no 
more upon the world than to be just' received, insinuates it¬ 
self by insensible degrees into the uking of the reader. 

Drydm. 

He rails 

On me, my bargains, and my weU-vm thrift, 

Winch he culls interest. Shalupeare, Merck, Yen. 

Each by turns the other's bound invade. 

As, in sonic we/Awrouebt picture, light and shade. Pope, 

■Ws'iXADAY. iVif«;wirtr[This is a corruption of voela/my. 
Sec W»;i.aWay.] Alas. 

O weUaday, mistress Ford, having an honest man to your 
husband, to give him such cause of suspicion. Shahpeare, 

• ■ Ah, weUaiayl I’m shent with baneful smart. Gay. 

'Wbixbe'ing. n.s. [well and be,'] Happiness; pro- 
i^rity. 

Man is not to depend upon did uncertain dispositions of 
men fbr hb wetibeing, but omy on God and his own wirit. 

Pp. Taylor, ’ ivmg Hciy. 

For whose weUbemg 
80 amply, and widi hands so liMnl, 

Ihou hast provided all things. MtiUm, P. L. 

The most sacred ties of duty are founded upon gratitude : 
such M the dudes of a child to his parent, and of a subject to 
his sovereign. From the former tnere is required love and 
honour, in reconpence of being (and from the latter obedience 
and snbjectiott, in recom|K!nce of protection and meUiriiig. 

South, Serm, 

All things arc sabseryient to die beauty, order, and tarZA 
being of the whole. L’EUrange. 

He who does nut co-operate with this holy spirit, receives 
none of those a^nta^ which me perfecting of bis nature, 
aad necessary to his wMbeiag. Speekdor. 

'Wei.i.bo'bm. adj. Not meanly descended. 

One whose extraction from an andent lin^ 

Gives hu|ie again that wellbom men may shina. fValler, 

Heav’n, that wellbom souls ininires. 

Prompts me throu^ lifted swords, and riring fires, 

To ruu uiwiuunted to defend the walls. . Hiytkn. 

Wxllbkg'd. a^. [taeU and bred.] Elegant of man¬ 
ners; polite. 

Nooe We beea with, admiration read, 

Bufs^barides their learaii^ were tteWred, XoteommoH. 
Both the poets were terilBrad and weD-natur’d. Hryden. 
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Wedbred qpamels civilly delight> 

In. mumbling of the game tht^’ dare not inte. Pope, 

WiLVOo'sE. intellect. A word ^praise. 

Welldmw, thou good and fiiithful servant. St. Matlh. xxv. ax. 
Wfc'u.FARE. n,s.TjweU wadi Jitre.] Happiness; pro¬ 
sperity. 

- Iliey will ask, what’s the final cause of a king? And th^ 
will answer the people’s we{fare. Certainlytrue answer ; 
and as certainly an imperfect 00c. Holyday. 

Weixfa'voubei). a^. [well and favour.] Beautiful; 
to the eye. 


His wile seems to be wdUavourtd. I will use her as die key 
of the cuckoldy rogue’s colm. Shaktpeare. 

WF.'LLHF.AD.*n.s.[TOcZ^ and Acad.] Source: fountain; 
wellspring. 

From dame nature’s fruitful pap 
Their welikeadi spring. Spenter, F. ft. 

Holding it a point of discretion to draw water as near w I 
could to the well-head. Mou^i^u, App. to Cat, p. 11. 

Wellma'nnebed.# adj. [well aai. manner,] Polite; 
civil; coinplaisaut. 

By which weU-mameredHwa^ charitable exprassions, 1 was 
cerhdn of his sect before I knew him. Hryden, Ep. to the Whigs. 

■Weu.me'aneb.* «. s. [well and mean.] One who 
means well. 

Wellmeaners diinfc no harm. Hryden, Pal. and Are. 

Wellme'’aning.* a^'. Having a good intention. 

Only may I be allowed to be a plain and well-meaning moni¬ 
tor. KUlingbedc, Sena. p. 3*0. 

Weh,me't. intetj. [weU and taect.] A term of salut¬ 
ation. * 

Once more to-dqr tueUmet, distempered lords ; 

The king by me requests your presence straight. Shahmearc. 

Weu-na'tored. a^'. [well and nature.] Good- 
natured; kind. 

On their life no grievous burthen lies. 

Who are wdlnatur'd, temperate and wise: 

But an inhuman and ill-tcmpej^d mind, 

^ot any easy part in life can find. Hcuhain. 

The manners of the poets were not unlike; both of them 
were welMned, weOnatured, amorous and libertine at least in 
their writings; it may lie also in their lives. Hryden. 

Still witii esteem no less convers’d than read; 

With wit wellnaiur'd, and with books well-bred. Ptgie. 

■Weixni'gh. adv. [well and nigh.] Almost. 

The same so sore annoyed has the knight. 

That weUmgh choked with the deadly stink. 

His forces fail. Sptaur. 

My feet were almost gone: my steps had i^mgh slipt. Pe. 

England was wethugh ruined by the rebellion of the tmrons, 
and Ireland utterly neglected. Homes. 

Whoever shall read oyer St Paul’s enumeratioM of the 
duties incumbent upon it, might conclude, that wetlaigh the 
whole of Christianity is laid on the shoulders of charity alone. 

Srp^, Serm. 

Notwithstanding a small diversity of positions, the. whole ^- 
gregate of matter, as long as it retained the nature of a chaos, 
would retain wellti^ an unitbrin temii^ of texture. BtttUey. 

Weli.spe'nt. adj.. Passed with virtue. 

Th^ore to liv down withoirt any thing to support them in 
their age, bat the conscience of a w^Upent youth. L’Eetrm^. 

What a refreshment ^en will it be to look back npon a 
weU^pent life 1 * Calamy, Serm, 

The constant tenoor of tiieir wellqtent days. 

No less deserv’d ajust return of praise. pope, 

We'lmprisg. n. s. [jwelljejTipjj, Fountain; 

source. 

The fountain and wellspnng of impiely, is a resolved pur¬ 
pose of mind tor«^ in. tins work!, what sensual profit or sen¬ 
sual plesnm soever the world yieldeth. Hooker. 

Unds^nding is a weUsprbjg of lifis. Aoo.sxL as. 

Weixwi'ixeb. n. «. [jmm and mOer.] One who 
means lundiy. si 
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all ^ conntiyiiaeB, Umt no bum migkttliav 
a tueUvMer ^ mine. _ 

There ere fit occaKioev ministred tor men to purchase to 
thomselv-is weHmiffert by the colour, under which tliey often¬ 
times prosecute quarrels of envy. Hooker. 

Wixlwi'bh. n. s. \v)eU and w/sA.] A wish of happi- 

ness. . 

I,et it not enter into the henrt of any one that hath a tml- 
leuA for his friends or posterity, to think of a peace with 
Trance, till the Spanish monarchy be entirely torn from it 

AdtUton. 

Wr-i-LWi'sHEii. n. s. [from weHw/.sA.] One who 
wishes the good of another. 

The actual traitor is ijuilty of perjury in the eye of the law; 
the secret weliwuher of the cause is so before the ^IiiibhI of 
conscience. Adituan, Fntekolder. 

Betroy not any of your wcttaiishert into tlic like incouvtni- 
encies. Hyeid^or. 

No man is more your sincere wcUwMrr than myself, or 
more the sincere weUwuArr of your family. Pope. 

Welsh.* adj. Hchitiiig to the people or country of 
Wales. [“ This word, as well as other gentile 
noons, is excluded from Dr. Johnson’s dictionary ; 
but the opinion of the atfthor concerning it, is 
shown by those places in which he refers to the 
language of that people for etymology, as in cuckoo^ 
hoiden, &c. [where be writes it WdshJ} I differ 
from him in it, because 1 observe that ch is usual in 
such nouns, whenever a consonant precedes the 
fiiud letters, as Dutch, Fretich, Scotch: sh is always 
preceded by an i, as English, Irish, Scottish, &c. 
Nor is the Ibrm of Ich repugnant to the use of our 
language, for we have several wonis so terminated, 
as filch, milch, &c. I should therefore write Wdek.” 
Narcs, Eleni. of Oi'tlnep. p. 318.] 

Heavens defend me from that Welsh fairy 1 

S/uikspeare, M. W. of Windsor. 
Wemh.* n.s. Tlic people of Wales. 

Dathan said that he was provoked to it by the Welshman, 
who pretended that the Weish were an nneienter people tl>an 
the Jews. Addison, 'Patler, No. sy6. 

WELt£i*t/K£K.* adj. [yoeU and spoken.'} Speaking 
well: speaking finely; speaking gracefully; speak¬ 
ing kindly. 

A knight todl-spoken neat, and fine. 

Shakspeare Ttvo Oent. of I'er. 
You have many vieUspoken friends; may you have more 
doing friends! Wotthmgion to HnrllS), £p. a. 

WELT.'I' n. s. Iwd, Sueth. paiitius vel linteum 
convolutum. Serenius.] A border; a guard; an 
edging. 

I^tlc low edges made round like mi/s, with some pretty 
pyramids, I like well. JSarou. 

Certain scioli, or smatterers, arc busy in the skirts and out- 
tides of learning, and have scarce any thing of solki literature 
to rccomuieml them. They may have some edging or trim¬ 
ming of a scholar, a weit, or so; but no more. P. Jonson, 
To WKi.T.'f’ V. a. [from the noun.] To sew any 
thing with a bonUr. 

The bodies and slaeves of grem velvet, weUtd with white 
satin. SheUon, Tr. of Don Qnti'. p. 3. eh. 13. 

To WE'LTEii.'f* ». «, \fadieren, Teut. weltra, Sw. 
veaultrer, Fr- voMare, Lat. paelean, Sax. waltjan, 
M. Goth. It is observable that waiter is the old 
Engl. word. “ fValteringe and walowinge, volu- 
tatio.” Pr. Parv. See also Barret’s Alv. 1580. 
And the second definition of the word before us.] 

1. To roll ill water or mire. 

He must not float upon bis wttVy Iner 
Unwqpt, nor tpelter to the patriiiag wiads; JUUten, ZjeUas. 
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Hie companioBS of hit fidl overwhelm’d 
He lopn disecrits; and wearing by his side 
The next liiiniielK iHiftwi, P. L. 

The gasping head flies off; a purple flood 
Flows troll) the trunk, that wcUers in the blood. , Drydeit. 

He sung Darius, great and good. 

By too severe a fate. 

Fallen from hii high estate. 

And wf/l’rhig in his blood. Drydess, St. CecSia. 

Bellonu wades in blood; that mangled body, 

Deforni’d with wounds and weli'ringfiu its gore, 

I know it well; Oh close thu dreadful scene; 

Believe me, Phalms, I have seen too much. > Mnrpky. 
2 . To roll viiliintarily; to wallow. 

By this bedde is uuderstandc the iylthy volitptuousncs of the 
body, wherin the synner waftereth and wrappeth bymselfe, lyke 
as a suwe walowctk in the stynkynue gore pytte, or in the 
puddell. Jip. Fisk. Ps. p. 18. 

if a man inglut himself with vanity, or wetter ki filtfaiaen 
like a swine, all learning, all goodness is soon forgotteii. 

Asekam, 

Such hopes and such principles *of earth, as these wheimn 
she we/ters froni a young om, are the immediate genoration' 
both of a slavish and tyrannous lile to follow. 

MiUon, Reas, of Ch. Gao. B. %. 

7 b WEM.* v.a. [pemman, Sax.] T« corrupt; to 
vitiate; to spot. 

The verie crouncs and sceptres of best monarks and princes 
had bene rustle, wembde, and wurpde with oblivion. 

Drmt, Tr. of Hor. (1567,)sign.* ii). 

Wem."^ m. s. [pern, Saxon.] A spot; a scar. 

It bndde no uem, ne ryvding, or ony such thing. 

Wudiffe, Ephes. v. 

Although the wound be healed, yet the wemme or scar still 
rciiiaineth. Rrereweod on Languages. 

Wek. n. s. [pen, Saxon.] A fleshy or callous ex¬ 
crescence, or protuberance. 

Warts are said to be destroyed by the nibbing tiiem with a 
reen elder slick, and tlien burying the stick to rot in muck, 
t would be tried with corns and wests, and such other excres¬ 
cences. Baron, Nat. Hid. 

Mountains seem but so many wens and unnatural protidic- 
ranccs upon the face of the earth. More. 

The |}oet rejects all incidents which are foreign to his poem : 
they are wens and other excrescences, which belong not to the 
body. Dryden, Dnfrtsnoy, 

A promontory wen wit'-i gricsly grace, 

Stood high upon the handle of his face. Dryden. 

WENCH.-f* n.s. [Dr. Johnson refers our word to 
the Sax. pencle, a handmaid: Mr. Home Tooke, 
to the verb pincian, to wink; wench, as he most 
absurdly pronuiincos it, Ifeiiig the past participle, 
implying therefore one that is winked at, one who 
may be had by a nod or a wink! — What can be 
a better etymon than the Sax. open, Goth, quens, n 
girl, a wench, a woman; whence our quean ? See 
Quean.] 

1. A young woman. 

What do I, silly wench, know what love hath prepared for 
me ? Sidney. 

Now—liow dost thou look now P Oh ill-starr’d weneh! 
Pale as thy smock ' when we shall meet at compt, 

7 'his look of thine will hurl my soul from henv*nr, 

And fiends will snatch at it. t'okl, cold, my girl, 

Ev’n like thy chastity. Shakspeare, Othrffa. 

Thou wouldst piTswade her to a worse uAenco 
Than that, whereof thou didst accuse her tentch. Donne. 

2 . A young woman in contempt; a strumpet. 

But the rude wench her answer’d mnight at all. Spenser. 
Do not pray in wencA-like words with that 
Which is so serious. Skatsprare, Cymketin^. 

Men have these amlatious fancies. 

And wanton wenches read romances. Prior, 

3. A Strumpet 
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It is not a digression to talk of bawds in a discourse upon 

weneiet. Spectator. 

To Wench, v. ». [from •wench.'} To frequent loose 
women. 

They asked the knight whether he was not ashamed to go a 
wenching at liis years. Additon. 

We'ncher. n. s. [from •wetirh.} A fomientor. 

He must be no great eater, drinker, or sleeper; no gamester, 
wencher, or fop. Grew, Cosmol. 

We'nchiike.* a^j.'[wetich and Mr.] After the 
i^panoer of wenches. ' Huloet. 

To Wend. v. n. [penbon, Saxon.] 

1. To go; to pass to or from, 'fliis word is now ob¬ 
solete but its preterite •went is still in use. 

Back to Athens shall the lovers toend 
With league, whose date till death shall never end. 

Shaktpeare, 

They went on, and inferred, that if the world were a living 
creature, it had a soul. * ^ Bacon, Nat. Hitt. 

When Rome shall mend to Benevento; 

Great feats shall he atchieve! Arbuthnot. 

2. To turn round. It seems to be an old sea term. 

A ship of doo tons will cany as good ordnance as a ship of 

1100 tons; and though the greater have double the number, 
the lesser will turn her broadsides twice, befose the greater ran 
wend once. Ba/cgh. 

We'nnei- n.s. [a corrupted word for wcatUitig.} An 
animal newly taken from the dam. 

mnch never thy wenneln of water or meat. 

If ever ye hope for to have them good neat. Tutter. 

WeVnish.*}* 7 aij- [from wctj.] Having the nature of 
We'nny. 5 “ wen. 

The incision of a wemdrh tumour. Wottou, Riiii. n.434. 
Some persons, so deformed with these, have suspecteu them 
to be wenuy. Wiieman, Surgery. 

Went. pret. [Sec Wend and Go.] 

Went.* n.s. Way; course; path. 

By wondrous shill and many bidden wayes 
To the three fatal sisters’ house she went, 

Farrc under ground from tract of living went. Spemer, F. Q. 

But here my wearie teeme ni^ over-spent 
Shall breathe itsclfe a while after so long a went. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

He knew the diverse went oC mortal wayes. Spenser, F. Q. 

Wept. pret.*and part, of -wceji. 

She Hir joy tenderly ivrpt, Milton. 

Were, of the verb. To be. Tlic plural in it'.l persons 
of indicative imperfect, and all the persons of the 
subjunctive imperfect, «xcu)it the second, which is 
werl. 

To give our sister to one uncirenmeised, were a rqiroach 
unto us. Gen. xxxiv. 14. 

In infiiHons in things that nrc of too high a spirit, you were 
better pour off the first infusion, and use the latter. Bacon. 
Henry divided, as it were. 

The person of himscR into four ports. Daniel, Civ. War. 

As though there were any feriation in nature, or justitiums 
imaginable in professions, this season is termed the phvsicians 
vacation. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

He had been well assni^d that art 
And conduct were of war the better part. Drydcn. 

Were. m. s. A dam. See Wear. 

O river! let thy bed be turned from fine gravel to weeds 
and mud; let some unjust niggards make weres to tpoil thy 
brauty. SSdnejf. 

Wert, the second person singular of the subjunctive 
imjierfect of 7 b be. 

Thou wert beard. B. Jenson. 

0 that thou wert as roy twothcr. Cant. viii. i. 

All join’d, and thou of many wert but one Dryden. 
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Werth. vseorth, •wifiih. Whether initial or final 
in the names ot places, signify a farni, court, 
or village, from the Saxon peop^ij, used by them 
in the same sense. Gibson's Camden. 

. We'sand. n. s. [payen, Saxon. This word is very 
Viciously written; but this orthography is nearest 
to the original word.] The windpipe; the passage 
through which the breath is drawn and emitted; the 
larynx. 

Murry Diggon, what should him affray. 

To take his own whcrc'erer it lay; ^ 

For had his weasand been a little wider. 

He would luive devoured both bidder and sbidder.' Spenser. 

Cut his wezand with thy knife. Shakspearc, Tempest. 

Matter to be discharged by expectoration must first pass in¬ 
to the lungs, then into the aspera arteria, or weasand, and 
from thence to be coughed up and spit out by the mouth. 

Wiseman. 

The shaft that slightly was impress’d, 

Now from his heavy full with weight increas’d. 

Drove through his neck aslant; he spurns the ground. 

And the soul issues through the wcazou’s wound. Dryden. 

We'sii,. m. s. See Wesand. 

The wvdl, or windpipe, we cull aspera arteria. Bacon. 

WEST. n. s. [pejr, Saxon ; ive.d, Dutch.] Tlic 
region where ihe sun goes below the horizon ut tlic 
equinoxes. 

Ibe west vet glimmers with some streaks of day. 

Now spurs tlie lated traveller apace. 

To gain the timely inn. Shakspeare, Marheth. 

The moon in levell’d •west was set. M'dlon. 

All bright Phiebus views in early mom. 

Or wlieu his cvciiitig beams the west lulorn. Vopr. 

West. adj. Being towards^ or coming from, the 
region of the setting sun. 

A mighty strong west wind took away the locusts. F.x. x. 

This shall be your west bordiT. Num. xxxiv. A. 

The Phenicians had great fleets; so had the Carihaginitiiis, 
which is yet further weU. Bacon. 

West. adv. To the west of any place; more west¬ 
ward. 

West of this forest, 

In goodly form comes on the enemy. Shakspearr. 

What earth yields in ladia cast or west. M^a. 

West from Orontes to the ocean. Muloti. 

To West.* p. n. To pass to the west; to set, as 
the sun. 

The bote sunne began to westc. Chancer. 

And twice hath risen, where he now doth tvest. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

We'stering. adj. Passing to the west. 

The star that rose at evening bright. 

Toward heaven’s descent had slop’d his westering wheel. 

Milton. 

We'sitri,y. adj. [from tees#.] Tending or being 
towards the west. 

These bills give us a view of the most easterly, sontherb', 
and westerly parts of England. Grauni, Bills f/ Morlaliiy. 

’We.'sTEUs.^adJ. [from toes/.] Bbing in the west, or 
toward the part where the sun sets. 

Now fair Fhebus gan decline in haste 
His weary waggon to the weidem vale. Spenser. 

Tlic western ]iart is a continued rock. Addison. 

We'stward. adv. [peirpeapb, Saxon.] Towards tlic 
west. 

By water they foiuid the sea westward from Peru, which is 
ali^s very calm. Abbot, Dese. of the World. 

The grove of sycamore, 

Hiat westward rooteth from the dty side. Shakspearr, 

When westsuard Kke the sun you took your way, 

And from benighted Britain bore the day. Dryden. 
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The storm ^lie^ 

From wetivMtri, when the thow’ry kids arise. 

At home then stay. 

Nor wethnard curious take thy way. Prior. 

We'stw AHDLY. odv. tfroiu •westward.'] With teniiency 
to the west. # 

If our loves faint, and iveitioanUj/ dccliuc; 

To me tliou falsely thine, 

And I to thee mine actions shall disguise. Itonw. 

WET.'f* It. s. [wate, M. Goth, water; vaetOt Icel. 
rain; poxa. Sax. humidity; urro;, Gr. rain, from 
uoi.]^ Water; humidity; moisture; rainy weather. 

Plants impearing weathered, stubby, and curled, is the effect of 
immodcride wel. liacon. 

Now the sun, with more effectual beams. 

Had cheer’d the face of cmh, and dry’d the wet 

From drooping plant. M^lon, P. R. 

Tuberoses will not endure the loct ; therefom; set your puts 
into the conserve, and keep them dry. Pvc/t/u. 

Your master’s riding-coat turn inside out, to preserve the 
outside from wet,. Swifi. 

W^ET.'f* adj. [pact, Sax. See the substantive.] 

1. Humid; having some moisture adhering: ojtposed 
to dry, 

Tlicy arc wet with the showers of the mountains. Job, xxiv. 

I'hc souls of the feet have great affinitv with the head, and 
the mouth of the stomach; as going tevt-shod to those that use 
it not, atrecti-tli both. Roam, A’at. Hut. 

Fishennen who know tlie place wet and dry, havcgivt*n unto 
seven of these vullics peculiar names. Brown. 

2 , Rainy; watery. 

Wet wciither schlom hurts the most unwise. Dryilm. 

To Wet. v. a. [fironi the noun.] 

1. To huinectntc; to moisten; to make to have 
moisture adherent. 

Dettcr learn of him, that learned be. 

And han Ixsen watered at the muses well; 

The kindly dew drops from the higher tree. 

And uicU the little plants, that lowly dwell. Spemer. 

A drop of water running swiftly over straw, weltelh not. 

Baron. 

Wet the thirsty earth with falling showers. Alittuu. 

2. To moisten with drink. 

Let’s drink the other cup to wet our whistles, and so sin» 
away all sad thoughts. Walton, Angler. 

■\^'theh. w. s. [|H*be)i, Saxon; weder, Dutch.] A 
ram castrated. 

I nm a tainted ivetlwr of the flock, 

Mectest for death. Shakspeare, Merch. of Vru. 

He doth not apprehend how the tail of an African weather 
outwidgheth the body of a good calf, that is, an hundred pound. 

Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Although there be naturally of horses, bulls, or rants, more 
males than females; yet artificially, that is, by making gilj. 
ings, oxen, a|»d weathen, there are fewer. (rraunt. 

When Blowadind expir’d, the leeathcr'a bell 
Before the drooping flock toll’d forth her kiicIL Gay. 

It is imich more diflicult to find a fat weather, than if half 
that species w^-c fairly knocked on the head. Swift. 

W^ETNEss. n. s. [from "wet,] The state of being wet; 
moisture; humidity. 

The welneu of these bottoms often spoils theM for corn. 

Mtrtmer, Husb. 

We'tshod.* adj. [wet and skod.] Wet over the 
sliocs. 

The y|Uey all did swimnie with strenmes of bloud, 

So great that time n slaughter was there made: 

It stainde the mightic mouthesof Nilus floud, 

And on the shores you might bloud wehhod wade. 

. Mir,for Mag, p. 182. 

To WEX. v, a. [corrupted from waa: by Spenser, ibr 
. a rhyme, and imitated by Drydoi.] To grow ; 
to increase. 
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She first taught men a woman to obey; 

But when her son to man’s estate did wex. 

She it surrender’d. Speimer. 

She trod a wrxing moon, that soon wou’d wane. 

And driiiking borrow’d light, lie fill’d again. DrpUi a. 

Counting sev’n from noon, 

’Tis Venus’ hour, and in the wexing moon. Deaden. 

e'zand. V. s, [Sec W^esand.] The windpipe. 

Air is iiigustihle, and by the rough artery, or wezand, ccii- 
dueted into the lungs. Brown, Vulg, Err, 

To WiiACK.’)^ V. a. To strike: a word used in 
some parts of the north, and apparently a coi^p- 
tion of thwack. 

W'hale. n.s. [hpale, Saxon; balema, Latin.] The 
largest of fish; tlie largest of the animals that 
inhabit this globe. 

God created Uic great whnlet. Genesis. 

Barr’d up with ribs of u'/<a/e-honc, she did lecse 
None of the whale's length, for it reach’d her knees. 

. Bithop Corbel. 

The greatest whale that swims the sea. 

Does instantly roy pow’r obey. Swift. 

W'ha'lbhone.* V. s. [whale and bom.] The fin of 
a whale; the fin of a whale cut and used in making 
stays. ^ Ask. 

Wiia'ly. adj, [Sec Weai..] Marked in streaks; 
pro|)crly icealy. 

A bearded goat, whose rugged hair. 

And wbaly eyes, the sign of jealousy, 

tVas like the person’s self, whom he di<l bear. Sjtcnser, F. U. 

Whasie. tl . S . 

The •whame, or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horses 
in summer, not by stinging, but by their bomby> 
lions noise, or tickling them in slicking Uieir nits 
on the hair. Derkam. 

Whang.# n. s. [•Kj’anx, Nax.J A thong; a leather 
thong. A word uscil in several ])arls of the 
north. 

To Whang.# i). a. [from the iiouii.] To beat; 

])erhaps with thongs. North. Grose. 

What.# «. i. A blow: a low expression. The 
Cornish term is wha^ In Scotland, wap is a 
blunt or odgclcss stroke. See Gillandcr’s Two 
Anc. Poems, p. 138. 

Wha'ppeu.# w. .V. Any thing uncommonly largg; a 
tlmmper. Common in the north of England. 

WHARF.-f* n. s. [waif, Swedish; wetfj Dutch. 
Mr. H. Tookc pronounces our word the past par¬ 
ticiple of the Sax. hpypjain, pyiipan, ambire, pro- 
jiccre. Screnius derives it from Uic Icel. huerfa, 
in gyruiA agitarc, noticing hpeoppa. Sax. crepido 
litoris, a Ibrma circniari sic diet.] A perpen¬ 
dicular bank or mole, raised for the convenience 
of lading or emptying vessels; a quay, or key. 

Duller sbould’H thou be, than the fat weed, 

That roots itself in ease on Lethe’s wharf, 

„ Would’st thou not stir in this. Shakspeare, Uamlet. 

There were not in Txiudon used so many wharfs, or keys, 
for the landing of merchants* goods. Child on Trade. 

Wha'rfage. n. s. [from what/.] Dues for landing 
at a wharf. 

Wha'iifingeb.”!* n. s. [from wha/.] One who 
attends a wharC 

Boat-takers and taharfingers^ ought to bo diliK'nt to provide 
for the transport of the provisions where ordered. 

Maydmaa, Eav. Spec, (1691,) p. lai. 
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W^AT. pronoun, [hpaat, Soicon; Dutch.]] 

1. That which: pronoun indefinite. 

Wlud you can make her do, 

I am content to look on; uAai to apeak, 

1 am content to hear. Siaktpeare, WhU. Tide, 

Let them say tvAal they will, she will do what she list. 

Dravlom. 

In tlieae cases we examine the why, tlie ivhal, and the now 
of things. L'Ettratige. 

He’s with a superstitious fear not aw’d. 

For teiaf befals at home, or teial abroad. Diyden. 

It can be no more sin to ask wAa/ God grants. Kettlewell. 
satire on one of the common stamp, never meets with 
that approbation, as whal is aimed at u person adiosc merit 
places him t^n an eminence. AMitoe. 

Mark vAal it is his mind aims at in the quesdon, and not 
wliat words he expresses. Locke. 

If any thing be stated in a different manner from what you 
, like, tell me freely. Pope to Swift. 

Whatever commodities lie under the greatest discourage* 
ments from England, those are what they are most industriou.s 
in cultivating. Swift. 

2. Which part. 

If we rigntly estimate tiling, what in them is purely owii^ 
to nature, amf what to labour, wc shall find iiiiiety.nme parts 
of a hundred arg wholly to be put on the account of labour. 

Locke. 

3. Something that is in one’s mind iiidifinitcly. 

I tell thee whtri, corporal, 1 could tear her. Shaknjioarc, 

4. Which of several. * 

Comets are rather gaxed upon than wisely observed; that 
is, what kind of comet for magnitude, colour, placing in the 
heaven, or lasting, prodiiceth what kind of effect. Paeon. 

See what natures accompany whiU colours; for by that you 
shall induce colours by iirudiicing those natures. Bacon. 

Sliew what uliiucnt is proper for that intention, and what in¬ 
tention is proper to be pursued in such a constitution. 

Arbuthnot. 

5. An interjection by way ol’ surprise or question. 

WluU.' canst thou not foihear me half an Imur ? 

Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyself. Shakepeare, 

What if I advance an invention of my own to supply tiic de¬ 
fect of our new writers 1 Jirgden, Jm. 

6. What Though. What imports it though? not¬ 
withstanding. An elliptical mode of speech. 

Wked MoHgA a child may be able to read; there is no doubt 
but the meanest among the poqpte under the law bad been as 
able as the priests themselves were to offer sacrifices, did this 


make sacrifice of no effect ? Hooker. 

What though none live my innocence to tell, 

I know it; truth may own a generous prid^ 

I clear myself, and care for none beside. -Depden. 

7 . What TiW, What day. At the time when; on 
the day when. 

What day Uie genial aiige. o our sire 
Brought her, more lovely than Pondont. Milton, P. L, 

Then balmy sleep had charm'd my eyes to rest. 

Whet time the morn mytterious visions brin^ ' 

While purer slumbers spread their golden wings. Pt^. 

Me sole the daughter of the deep address’d, 

Whet time with hunger pin’d, my ataent mates 

Roam’d the wild isle in search of rural cates. Pope. 

8 . [Pronoun interrogative.] Wfaidi of many? in¬ 
terrogatively. 

What art thou. 

That here n dcsnrt hast thy hnbitance ? ' Spenier, 

JVhat is’t to thee if he neglect thy um. 

Or without spices lets thy b^y burn ? Dryden. 

Whote’er I begg’d, thou like a dotard speak’st 
More than is requisite; and what of this ? 

Why b it mention’d now ? Dryden. 

What one of an hundred of the xcalotw bigots in all parties 
evar «?f|M«|i‘ns'd the tenets he is sc stiff in ? Locke, 

’l^en nny new thing oomes in their way, children ask the 
eostmon question of a stranger, what u it ? Locke. 

S 


p. To how great a degree, need dther interrcgatively 
or indefiiutely. 

Am I so much deform’d S’ 

Whet partial judges ore our love and hate! Dryden. 

10. It is sometimes used for whatever. 

Whether it were the shortness of bis foresight, the strength 
of his will, or the daxling of his suspicions, or what it was, cer- 
tun it is, that the perpetual troubles of his fortunes could not 
have been without some main errors in his n^ure. Bacon. 


11. It is used adverbially for partly; in part. 

The enemy having ins cnuntiy wasted, loAat by himself, and 
what by the solders, findeth siiccour^n no place. thSpemer. 

Thus, what with the war, what with the sweat, y/hal with the 
gallows, and what with poverty, I am custom shrunk. 

^ Shakiprare. 

The year before, he had so used the matter, that what by 
force, what by policy, he bad taken from the Christians above 
thirty small castles. Knotlet, Hist, of the Turks, 

Wlien they come to cast np the profit and loss, what betwixt 
force, interest, or good mannen, the adventurer escapes well, if 
he can but get off L'Estrange. 

What with carrying apples, grapes, and fcwel, he finds him¬ 
self in a hiirrj’. L'Estrange. 

What with the benefit of their situation, the art and pani- 
inony of their people, they have grown so considerable, that 
they have treated upon an equal foot with great princes. 

Temjde. 

They live a popular life, and then what for business, plea¬ 
sures, company, there’s stoirce room for a morning's reflexion. 

Ntnris. 

If these halfpence should gain admittance, in no long space 
of time, what by the riandestiiic pnictiecs of the roiner, what 
by his own couiiterlcits aud those of others, bis limited quan¬ 
tity would be tripled. Sunft. 

12. What Ho! An interjection of calling. 

What ho! thou genius of the clime, what ho! 

Ly’ht thou asleep beneath these hills of .now ? 

Stretch out thy lazy limbs. Dryden. 

What.* n. s. Fare; things; matter. Obsolete. 

If thee lust to bolden chat 
WMi seely shepheard’s swayne. 

Come downe, and learne the little what. 

That Thomalin can sayne. Spensrr, ^ep. Cal. 

Such homely whiU as serves the simple clown, Spenser, F. Q, 


Whate'ver. 

Wha'tso. 

Whatsoe'veb. 


S pronouns, [from what and soever.'] 
Whatso is not now in use. 


1. Having one nature or another; lieing one or an¬ 
other either generically» specifically or numerically. 

To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 

Castles, and whatsoever, and to be 

Out of the king’s protection. Shahspeare, Hen, VIII. 

Whatsoever is first in the invention, is last in the execution. 

Hammond. 

If thence he 'scape into whatever world. • Milton, P. L, 

In whiUsoever shape be lurtc I’ll know. MUlon, P. L, 

Wisely restoring vduAsoever grace ^ 

It lost by change of times, or tongues or place. Henham. 

Holy writ idiounds in accounts of this nature, os much ai 
uiy other hhltoiy whatsoever, Addison, Freehctder, 

No contrivanle, no prudence whatsoever can deviate from 
bis scheme^ilhout leaving us worse than it found us. 

. Atteftmry, 

Thus whatever successive duration shall be bounded at one 
eSd, and be all past and present, must come infinitely short oS 
infinity. Bentley, Sena. 

Whatever is read difibrs as much from what is rii^ted vrith- 
out book, as a co;^ docs from aa original. Swift. 

I desire nothing, I press nothing upon you, but to make the 
most of human Inc, and to assure aner perfection in whatever 
state of Bib you ebuse. Law. 

2. Any diragr be it v^at it will. 

widkhever evrlitoigy hath UioM than their's, they cut it 
off. Modker. 
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WhaUter tlug 

The nthe of time mowi down, devour. Mitoa, P, L, 

3. Hie sam^ be it thi» or that. 

Be whaU'er Vitruwn* we* before. Pope. 

4. All that; the whole that; all particulars that. 

From whence he views with his blacfc*liddcd tgre, 

Whatto Uie heaven in his wide vault contiuns. Spenter, 

Whale'er the ocean pales or sky iuclips 
Is thine. Shakepeare, 

At once came forUi whatever creeps. MUbm, P, L. 

Wheal, n. s. [See Weal.] A pustule; a small 
swelling filled with matter. 

The humour cannot transpire, whereupon it corrupts and 
raisfiS^ttle witealt or blisters. Witeman, Surgerp. 

WHEAT.'t’ n. s. [hpeore, Saxou ; 'wryde, Dutch ; 
kvoaitci, M. Goth, kxveile, Icel. from /iwit, albus. 
Screuius.] The grain of which bread is chiefly 
made. 

It hath an apetalous flower, disposed into spikes; 
each of them consists of many stamina which arc 
included in a squamose fiower>cup, having awns: 
the puintnl rises in the centre, which afterwards 
becomes an oblong seed, convex on one side, but 
furi'owetl on the other: it is fitrinaceous, and in> 


closed by a coat which before was the flower-cup: 
these arc prixluced singly, and collected in a close 
spike, heiiig affixed to an indented axis. The 
species an;; i. White or red ivheat, without awn. 

2. lied vi/ieat, in some places called Kentish •wheat. 

3. While -iicheut, 4. lled-earcd bearded •wheat. 

5. Cone •;ehrat. 6 . Grey -wheat, and in some 

{ ilaces duck-bill -.cheat anti grey pollard. 7- Eo- 
onian •wheat. 8. Many eared wheat. 9. Summer 
•icheat. 10. Naked barley. ii. Long grained 
•wheat. 12. Six rowed -.dieat. 13. White eared 
•wheat with long awns. Of all these sorts cultivated 
in this country, ihc cone itheat is chiefly prcservetl, 
as it has a larger ear and a fuller grain than any 
other; but the seet^ of all should be annually 
changctl; for if they are sown on the same farm, 
they will nut succeed so well as when the seed is 
brought from a distant country. Miller. 

He inililews the white u'hcat, and hurts the poor creature of 
the earth. ShaJttpeare, K. Lear. 

Reuben went in the days of whealAxantsx. tien. xwr 

Aurast shall bear the form of a young man of a fierce aspext; 
upon his head a garland of wheat and ric. Peachim. 

Next to rice is wheat ; the bran of which is highly acescent. 

Arbwthmt OH Alimenlt. 

The damsels laughing fly: the (pddy clown . 

Again upon a wheat-^heat drops adown. (tap. 

Whea'ten. adj. [from wheat.'} Made of wheat. 

Of wheaten flour shalt thou make them. JCxotL xxix. 

Here summer in her wheaten goiland crown’d. Additon. 
The assize of wheaten bread is in London. Arbtdhnol. 

His task it was the wheaten loaves to lay. 

And from the banquet take the bowls away. Pope. 

There is a project on foot for transporting our best wheaten 
•straw to Dunstable, and obliging us by law to take off yearly 
so many tun of the straw hats. * Sw^t. 

Whea'teab. n.Sm Ipcmnthe, Latin.] A small bird 
very delicate. « ^ 

What cook would lose her time in picking Imks, udwateari, 
and othet small bird^? Swift. 

Whea'tplum. w. s. a sort of plum. Ainsworth. 

'to WHEE'DLE.”f* v. a. [Of this word I can find no 
etymology, though used by good writers. Loche 
seems to mention it as a cant word. Dr. Johnson. 

. — It is no cant word; and is apparently derived 
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from the Saxon abpeluu), seducere.] To entice by 
soft words; to flatter; to jpersuade by kind worAk 

His business was to pump ana wheedle. 

And men with their own keys unriddle, 

To make them to themselves give answers. 

For which thej' pay the necrunuuicers. Uudibrat. 

_ A fox stood licking of his lips at the cock, and wheedling 
liini to get him down. L'Eetrange. 

His sire. 

From Mors his forge sent to Minerva’s schools 

To learn the unlucky art of wheedling fools. Drpden. 

He that first brought the word sham, or wheedle, in use, put 
together as he thought fit, ideas he made it stand for. Locke. 

A laughing, toying, wAnMtfing,whimp’ring slic, * 

Shall make him nmhie on a gossip’s message. Uowe. 

The worlil has nwer been prepared for these trifles by pre¬ 
faces, wheedled or troubled with excuses. Pope. 

Johnny wheedl'd, threaten’d, fawn’d, 

Till I’hillis all her trinkets pawn’d. Swift. 

Wiiek'dler.* n. s. [from wheedle.} One who a 
wheedles. The- word is, 1 think, in use. 

WHEEL.'f*». s. [hpeol. Sax. -wiel, Dutch; hiocl, 
Icclaudick; from the M. Goth, wal’wian, to roll. 
Sereniiis.] 


I. A circular body that turns round upon an axis. 
Carnality within raises all the combustiilis without: this is 
the great wheel to which the clock owes its motion. 

Dec. of Chr. P'tety. 

Where never yet did pry, 

The busy morning’s curious eye; 

The wheeh of thy bold coacli pass quick and free, ’ 


And all’s an open road to thee. Cowley. 

The gasping charioteer beneath the wheel 
Of his own car. Drydcn. 

Fortune sits all breutidess, and admires to feel 
A fate so weighty, that it stops her udicel. * Dtydem. 

Some watches are mode with four wlteelt. Locke. 

A wierZ-plough is one of the easiest draughts. Mortimer. 

2. A circular body. 


last go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a hill, lest it 
break thy neck with following it. Shaktpeare, K. Lear. 

3. A carriage that runs upon wheels. 

Through the proud street she moves the publick gaze, 

The turiuiig wheel before the palace stays. Pope. 

4. An instrument on which criminab are tortured. 

Let them pull all about mine ears, present me 

Death on the tehecl, or at wild horses’ heels. ^aktpeare. 

Thon art a soul in blisa, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire. ** Shaktpeare, K. Lear. 

For all the torments of her vdiieel 
May you as many pleasures share. WaBcr. 

ilis examination is like that which is made by the rack and 
wheel. e Adduon, 


5. The instrument of spinning. 

Verse sweetens care, however rude the sound. 

All at her work the village maiden sings; 

Nor as she turns the giddy wheel around, 

Revolves the sad vicissitudes of things. Giffard. 

6 . Rotation j revolution. 

Look not too long upon these turning wheeh of vicissitude, 
lest we become giddy. Bacon. 

According to the common vicissitude and wheel of things, 
the proud and the insolent, after long trampling upon others, 
come at length to be trampled upon tncnuelvcs. ^ South. 

7. A compass about; a tract approaching to circu¬ 
larity. 

He throws his flight in many an a^ wheel. Milton, P. L. 

To WHEEL.'f* V. n. [from the noim.] 

I. To move on wheels. 

Who secs a clock moving in every part, 

A sailing pinnace, and a wheeling ciut. 

But thiMS, that reason, ere it came to pass, 

The first impulsive cause and mover was. 

Sir J.-Daviet, Orcheslra. 


2 . To turn on an axis. 

3 o 
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Th« aooa carried ationt the earth alwayi thews the same 
Mm te ui, not once uAee/mg upon her own center. Bentky. 

3. To revolve; to have a rotatoiy motion. 

The course of justice wieeTd about, 

And left: thee but a very prey to time. Shtdttpeare. 

4. To turn,* to have vicissitudes. 

5. To fetch a compass. 

Spies 

Held me in cliace, that I was forc’d tp. wheel 
Three or four miles about. Shakipeare, Corvd. 

You iny Myrmidons, 

Mark what I say, attend me where I e^teti. Shahtpearc. 

Continually wheedng about, he kqit them in so strait, that 
no man could, without great daimer, go to water his horse. 

Knottes. 


He at hand provokes 

His rue, and plies him with redoubled strokes; 

Wheeu as he viheelt. Drydcn, 

Half these draw off, and coast the south 
’ With strictest watch: these other wheel the north: 

Our circuit meets full west: as flame they part. 

Half wheeling to the shield, half to the spear. ^ Milton, P. L. 

Now smoothly steers through air his rapid flight, 
ThentoAre/iag down the steen of hcav’ii nc flics 
And draws a radiant circle o’er the skies. Pipe. 

6. To roll forward. 


# Thunder 

Must wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls. 

MUUm, P, L, 

To Wheel. t>. a. To put into a rotatory motion ; to 
make to .whirl round. 

Ucav’n fowl’d 

Her motions, as the great first Mover’s hand 
First wheeb their course. MUlon, P, L. 

Whee'lbarkow. ».s. [to^ec/ and Aarrott'.] A car- 
•riage Ariven forward on one wheel. 

Carry bottles in a wheelbarrow upon rough ground, bnt not 
filled full, but leave some lur. Bacmi. 

Pippins did in wheelharrowf abound. King. 

Whee^leu. «..s. [from txiheel.'} A maker of wheels. 
•After local names, the most have been derived from occu¬ 
pations, as Potter, Smith, Brasier, Wheeler, Wright. Camden. 
WiiEE'LWttiGHT. «. s. [wheel and wright.'] A maker 
of wheel-carriages. 

It is a tough wood, and ^1 heart, being good for the wheel- 
turigkU. Mortimer. 

Whee'ly. adj. [from wlteel.1 Circular; suitable to 

rotation. 

Hinds exercise the pointed steel 
On tike hard rock, and give a form 

To the expected grinder. PUIipt. 

To Wheeze, v. »». [hpeoj*on, Saxon.] To br .rathe with 
noise. 

Hie constricrion of the trachms streightens the passage of 
the wr, and produces the firtosing in the asthma. Flouer. 

It is easy to run into ridicule the best descriptions, when 
once a man is in the humour of laughing, tiU he wheezet at his 
own dull jest. Drpden. 

The fawning dog runs mad; the uAeering swine 
WMi coii^s IS choak’iL Dryden, Virg. 

Prepare baltanuck cups, to wheezing lungs 
Medicinal, and short-breiw’iL Plulip*. 

Wjufwng asthma loth to stir. Bwlft. 

WHELK. B. j. [See 7 b Week,] 

1. An inequality; a protuberance. 

His face is all bubukloi, and whelkt, and knobs, and flames of 
fin. Shalupeare, Hen. V. 

a. A pustule. [See Weal.] 

Whe'lked.# See Welejed. 

Whe'lky.# [from wheUc.‘\ Einbossed; pro¬ 
tuberant; rounded. 

Ke ought the nduUy pearls esteemeth he. 

Which are from IwUan seas brou^t for away. 

Spenm, rtrg, anal. 


To Whelm.'’!* [htdiatii M. Goth, h'ilmaf (or 
hwilma,) led. tegere. Sermiius.] 

1. To cover with something not to be thrown olF; to 
bury. 

Grievous mischiefs which a wicked fay 
Had wrought, and many whelm*d in deadly pain. Spemer. 

This pink is my prise, or ocean whelm them all. Shakipeare. 

On those cursed eiifpnes triple row. 

They saw them whelm'd, and all thmr confidence 

Under the weight of mountains bury’d deep. Milton, P. L. 

80 the Siul offence deserves. 

Plung’d in the deep for ever let me lye. 

Whelm'd under seas. Additmi. 

Oischai^e the load of earth that lies on yon, like one of tin- 
mountains under which the poets say, the giants and men of 
the earth arc whelmed. Pope. 

Deplore 

The whelming billow and the faithless oar. Gay. 

2. To throw upon spnicthiiig so as to cover or bury it. 

Whelm some things over them, and keep them there. 

Mortimer. 


WHELP. «. s. [wclp, Dutch; huedpavy Icclandick; 
hwalp, Swedish.] 

1. Tlic young of a dog; a puppy. 

They call’d us, far our fierceness, English dogs. 

Now, like their whelps, we crying run away. Shakipeare. 

Whelps come to their gi'uwth within three quarters of a 
year. Sacon, Hat. Hist. 

Wkdpt are blind uinc days, and then begin to see as gene¬ 
rally believed; but as we have elsewhere declared, it is rare 
'that their eye-lids open until the twelfth day. Brown. 

2. The young of any bea.st of prey. 

Hie lion’s udtelp shall be to himself unknown. Shakt/icarc. 

Hiose uidickt bear whelps, Jjonne. 

3. A son. In contempt. 

The young ii 4 clp of TuHiot’s raging brood 
Did flialt bis puny sword in Frenchmen’s blood. Shaksjtearc. 

4. A young man. In contempt. 

Slave, I will strike your soul out with my foot, 

Let roe but find you itgain with such a face : 

You whelp. , B. JuHsun, Catilhu’. 

That Bukward whelp, with his money-bags, would have mack' 
his entrance. » Adduan, Guardian. 

7h Whelp, v. n. To bring young. Applied to beasts, 
gcnendly beasts of prey. 

A lioness hath whelped in the streets. 

And graves have yawn’d. Shakipeare, Juf. C<cs. 

In their palaces, 

. Where luxury late reign’d, sea-mniisters whelp'd 

And stabled. Milton, P.L. 

In a bitch ready to whelp, wc found four puppies. Boyk. 

WHEN. adv. [whan, Gothick; hpmnne, Sax. wanneer, 
Dutch.] 

1. At the time that. 

Divers curious men judg^ that one Theodosius should suc¬ 
ceed, when indeed Theodosius did. _ Camden. 

One who died several ages ago, raises a secret fondness and 
benevolence for him in our minds, when wc read his stoiy*. 

Addison. 

2. At what time? interrogatively. 

When Was it she last wolk^ ?— 

•— Since bis mmesty went into the field. Shdespeare, Macbetii. 

If tberrs a power above us. 

And that there is all nature cries aloud, 

^ro^ all her works; he must delight in virtue. 

And But which he delights in must be happy, . 

But loteaF or where? Addison 

3. Which time. 

I was adopted hor by his consent. 

Since wAm, nis oath is broke. Sheikipwire, Hen. VI. 

4. A^cr the time that. 

Wien I have once handed a rqiort to another, how know I 
how he may improve it ? Goo. of the Tongue. 

5. At what time. 
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King* may 

Take their advantage wien and how Uwy lilt. Daniel. 

6 . At what particular time. 

His'seeil, ianoiset, shall bruise niyhead. MUton. 

WHENfli. At the time when; what time. Ob¬ 
solete. 

Tfiis when ai Gnyon saw, he enquire 
What meant that pfeacc about that lady’s throne. Spemcr. 

When at sucred h'ght began to dawn 
In Eden, on the humid flowers, that breatii’d 
Their morning incense, came the human pair. Aiilton, P.L. 

Whence.'^' ath. [formed from wfiere by the same 
analogy with hence from here. Ur. .Tohnson.— j 
Serenius adduces the M. Goth, hwana, and Su. I 
Goth. hVL'aden^ undo.] | 

1. From what place ? i 

Whence, and what art then, execrable shape ? Milton, P. L. j 

2. From what ))crsoii ? i 

Whence, Iccbic nature! shall we summon aid, | 

Ifour pity and our pride betray’d? Prior. , 

3. From wdint cause .? j 

Whence comes this unsought honotu* unto me ? j 

Whence does this mighty condescension flow ? Fcnlon. | 

4. From which premises. | 

Thmr practice was to look no farther before them than the | 
next line; whence i^ will follow, that they cun drive to no | 
certain point. Dryden. I 

5. From what place or person: indefinitely. i 

Grateful to acknowledge whence his good descends. Mdion. 

6 . For which cause. 

Rcrrnt nrinc, distilled with a fixed alkali, is turned into an 
alkaline Mature ; whence alkaline salts, token into a human 
body, have the power of turning its benign ssilts into fiery and 
volatile. Arbwthnol on Mmcntt. 

7. From wliat source: indefinitely. 

I have shewn whence the understanding may ^t all the ideas 
it bar. Ltwhe. 

8. From which cause. 

Ulcers, which corrode, and make the wind.pipe dry and 
less flexible, whence that suffering )>rocccds. Bla^nore. 

9. From Whence. A vitious mode of speech. 

From whence he views with liis black-lidded rye, 

Whatso the heaven in his wide vault contains. Spenter. 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
llis mansion, and his titles, in a place. 

From whence himself does fly. Shaiipearr, Macbeth, 

O how unlike the place from whence they fq{l 1 

Milton, P, 

10. (y Whence. Another barbarism. 

He ask’d his guide. 

What and of whence was he who press’d the hero’s ride ? 

Dryden, Xn. 

Whe'ncesoever. adv. \xchcncc and etw.] Fi-om 
What place soever; from what cause soever. 

Any idea, whenceioever wc have it, contains in it all the 
properties it has. Lorhe. 

Wretched name, or arbitnuy thing 1 
Whence ever I thy cruel essence bring, 

I own thy influence, for I feel thy sting. Prior. 

Whe'neveu. ■> adv. [when and every or soever.^ At 

Whe'n soever. 5 whatsoever time. 

O welcome hour whenever/ why delays 
His hand to execute? Milton,P.L. 

Men grow first ac^ainted with many of these self-evident 
truths, upon thdr bang premosed; not because innate, but 
because the considoadon of the nature of the things, contained 
in those words, would not suffer him to thiidi otherwise, how 
or whentoner he is brought to reflection, Loche. 

Our reli^on, whenever it is traly received into the heart, will 
appear in jusUce, friendship, and charily. Jtogers. 

WHERE."!* [hj>®p» Saxon ; waery JDtttcb; j 

whary, M. and Su. Goth.^ 

'i. At which place or places. 1 
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She visited that plac^ where first she was so happy as to see 
die cause of her Si^ey. 

God doth in'publick prayer respect the solemnity of places 
where his name should be colled on amongst his people. 

Hooker. 

In every land we have a larger space. 

Where wc with green adorn our fairy bowers, Dryden. 

In Lydia born. 

Where plenteous harvests the fat fields adorn. Dryden. 

The solid parts, m^rc the fibres arc more dose and com- 
imctcd. Blacktmrc. 

2. At what jilucc ? 

Where were yc, nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Clos’d o’er the hcait ol your lov’d Lycidas ? Milton. 

Ah! where was Eloisc ? ' Pope, 

3. At tlto place in which. 

Where I thought the remnant of mine 
Should have been cherish’d by her child-like duty, 

I uow .im full resolv’d to take a wile. ShaktpeaiT, 

4. Any WiiERi:. At any place. 

Those siibtemineons waters were universal, as a dissolution 
(if the exterior earth could not be made any w^crc but it would 
fall into waters, Burnet, Theory. 

5. WiiEHE, like here and therCy has in composition a 
kind of pronominal signification: aSj whaeqfy of 
which. 

6. It has the nature of a noun. Nof now in use. 

lie shall find no ndiere safe to hide himself. Spenter. 

Bid them iiirewell, Cordelia, though unkind. 

Thou loscst here, a better where to find. Shaktpeare, K.Lear. 

Whe'weabout. adv. [whne and about."} 

1. Near what place ? as, xchereabaui did you lose what 
you are seeking ? 

2. Near which place. 

Thou firm-sot earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 

Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, Shaktpeare, Macbeth. 

3. Concerning which. 

The greatness of all actions is measured by the worthiness 
of tlie subject from which they proceed, and the object where¬ 
about they are conversant: we mwt of necessity, in both re¬ 
spects, acknowledge that this present world afifordeth not any 
thing comparable unto the duties of religion. Hooker. 

Wherea's. adv. [whax and as.} 

1. When on the contrary. 

Arc not tho^ found to be the greatest zealots who are roost 
notoriously ignorant; uhereat true zeal should always begin 
with true knowledge. _ Sprat, Serui. 

The aliment of plants is nearly one uniform juice; whereas 
animals live upon very different sorts of substances., jf/W/iuot. 

2. At which place. Obsolete. 

They came to fiery flood of Phlegeton, 

Whereat the damned ghosts in torments fiy. Spenter, F. Q, 

Prepare to ride unto St. Alban’s, 

Whereat the king and queen do mean to hawk. 

Shaktpeare, Hen, VI. 

3. Tlie thing being so that. Always referred to some¬ 
thing different. 

Whereat we rend so many of them so much commended, 
some for their mild and merciful di^idtion, some for their 
virtuous severity, some for int^rity of lilc; all these were the 
fruits of true and infallible principles delivered unto us in the 
word of God. Honker. 

Whereat ail bodies seem to work by the communidation of 
their natures, and impressions of their motions; the diffusion 
of species visible seemeth to partidpatc more of the former, 
and the species audible of the latter. Baron. 

Whereat wars are ^erally causes of poverty, the special 
nature of this war with Spain, if mode by sea, is like to be 
a lucrative war. ^ Baron. 

Whereat seeing requires light, a free medium, ami a right 
line to the objects, we can hear in the dark, imnnired, .ami hy 
curve lines. Holder, Finn, of Sjwech. 

Whereat at first wc bad only tlurec of these principles, their 
number U already swoln to five. Baker on Learning. 

4. But on the contrary. 

3 c 2 
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Oaeinwg^nn that the tenotriat matter, vhtdi it diowered 
doaro adA rain, enlaraei the bulk of the earth; another fan- 
det that earth will ere long all be washed awav by rains, 
and the waters of the ocean turned forth to overwhelm the dr^ 
land: v^reai by this distribution of matter, ronrinual pron* 
non is eveiy where made for the simply of bodies. IVoodward. 

Wherka't. adv. [vdiere and «/,] 

1. At which. 

This he thought would be- the fittest retting place, till we 
might go further from bis mother’s Airy; wher^ he was no 
less angry, and ashamed, than desirous to obey Zelmanc. 

Sidney, 

This is, in man's conversion unto God, the first stage whereat 
hit race toiyerds heaven bednneth. Hadeer. 

Whereat I wait’d, and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as die dream a 

Had lively shadow’d. _ MUton,P.L, 

\nien we have done an;^ thing whereat they are displeased, 
if they have no reason for it, we should seek to rectify their 
mistaxes about it, and inform them better. KelUewcll. 

2. At what ? as, atikereat are you offended ? 
Whereby', adv. \yohere and 

1. which. 

But even that, you must confess, you have received of her, 
and so are rather gratefully to thank her, than to press any fur¬ 
ther, till you bring sometning of your own, whereby to clum 
it. Sidney. 

jPrevent those erils whertdty the hearts of men arc lost. 

Hooker. 

You take my life, 

When you do take the means whertdtv 1 live. Shahjware. 

If an enemy hath taken all that from a prince whereby he 
was a king, he may refresh himself by considering all that is 
M him, whereby he is a man. Bp. Taylor. 

is the most rational and most profitable way of learning 
lanffuuet, and we may best hope to give account to 

m our youth spent herein. ^ Milton on EductUion. 

This delict they take in doing of mischief, whereby 1 mean 
the pleasure they take to put any dung in* pain that is capable 
of it, is no other than a foreign and introduced diqKintion. 

' Locke. 

3. By what? as, v^erdy wilt thou accomplish thy 

- ? 


Wuere'ver. adv. [yakere and ever."] At whatsoever 
place. 

Which to avenge on him they dearly vow’d, 

Whertter that on ground they mougfat him find. Spemer. 

Him serve, and fear! . 

Of other creatures, as him pleases best, 

Wherever plac’d, let him £wose. Milton, P. L. 

Not mly to the sons oTAhraham’s Imns 
Balvatitm shall be preach’d; but to the sons 
Of Alnaham’s fiutn, wherever throu^ the worid. HSUon, P.L. 

Where-der thy navy spreads her canvas wings. 

Homage to thee, and peace to all the brings. Waller. 

’The climate, lixiut thirty degrees, may pass fin* the Hemrides 
of our age, whatever or umcr^nwr the other was. Tem^. 

He mmnot but love virtue, wherever it is. Atterbury, 

Wherever he hath receded from the Mosaick aecount of the 
earth, he hath receded from natore and matter of feet. 

Woodward. 

Wherever Shakspeare has invented, he is greatly below the 
novdist; since the incidents he has added are neither necrssaiy 
nor pr^bie. Shaktpeare llltutratea. 

Whe'before. adv. [wArrr and^r.] 

1. For which reason. 

Tbe ox and the ass denre their food, neither purpose they 
unto themselves any end wherefore. Hooker. 

There is no cause whertfore we should think God more de- 
oreus to manifest his favour hy temporal blesnngs towards 
Bssm than towards ns. Uvtdter. 

Shall I tell you why? 

Ay, sir; and vher^ore; for, thw say, evety why hath a 
wherefore. Shdupeare, Com. tf Err. 

2, Fpr what BMsoD ? 

Wher^fert tins goodly company, 

Asa they saw SMOW womfrm monament? Shahepemre. 


O wherefore was my lurdi from heav’n foretold 
Twice by an angel ? Mdton, S. A. 

Whebei'h. adv. [wfiere uid sm.] 

1. In which. 

Whenever yet was your appeal denied? 

Wherein have you been gallca the king? 

Shakipeare, Ben. VI. 
Try waters by weight, wherein you may find some diflhrence, 
and the lighter account the better. , Bacon. 

Heaven 

Is as the book of God before thee set, 

Wherein to read his wonderous works. MiUon. 

Too soon for us the drding hours 
This dread^ time have comimst, wherein we 
Must bide the stroke of that long threaten’d wound. Milton. 
This the happy mom 

Wherein the Son of heaven’s Eternd King, 

Our great redemption from above did Ining! Milton. 

Hm they been treated vnth more kindness, and thdr questions 
answered, they would have token more pleasure in improving 
their knowlcd^ wherein there would be still newness. Lxlw. 

Thdr treaty was finished, wherein I did them several good 
offices, by the credit I now had at court, and th^ made me a 
visit, Sunft. 

There are times wherein a man ought to be cautious as well 
as innocent. Swift. 

2. In what ? 

They say, wherein have we wearied him ? Molachi. 

Wheeei'nto. adv. \v}here and into.y Into which. 
Where’s the palace, whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not ? Shaktpeare, Othello. 

Another disease is the putting forth of wild outs, whereinto 
corn ofrentimes degenerates. Bacon, Hat. Hitt. 

My sulqcct does not oblige me to point forth the place 
inAcmn/o this water is now retreated. Woodteard. 

Whe'reness. n.s. [from wAcre.] Ubiety; imperfect 

locality. 

A point hath no dimensions, but only a whereneu, and is 
next to nothing. Grew, Coemol. 

Whereo'f. adv. {where and af.y 

1. Of which. 

A thing whereof the church hath, ever sithence the first 
beginning, reaped singular commodity. Hotdeer. 

I do not find the certain numbers whereef their armies did 
consist. Dames on Ireland. 

’Tis not very probable that I should succeed in such a pro¬ 
ject, whereof I have not had the least hint fit>m any of my 
predecessors, tbe poets. D-ydtn, 

2. OF what ^ indefinitely. 

How this worid, when and whereof created. MUtan. 

3. Of what? interrogatively: as, whereof was the 
.house built? 

Whereo'n. adv. [yhere nnd on.] 

1. On which. 

As for those tbinos whereon, or else wherewith, superSlitioa 
worketh, polluted they are by such abuse. Hooker. 

Infectm be the air whereon they ride. Staktpeare, Madbeth. 
So looks the strand, whereon th’ imperious flood 
Hath left a witness’d usurpation. Shaktpeare, Hen. IV. 

He lick’d the ground whereon she trod. Mdlon, P. L. 

2. On what ? as, whereon did he sit ? 

1. In what place soever. Whereso is obsolete. 

That riiort revenge the man may overtake, 

Whereeo he be, and soon upon him liglit. Spenser. 

Pom: naked wretches, uAeretoder you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitileu storm. 

How shall your houseless hews defend you 
From seasons such as tiiese ? Shaktpeare, K. Lear. 

He oft 

Frequented thmr assemblies, whereto met. Milton, P. L. 

2. To wbat place soever. Not proper. 

Can misery no place of safety know ? 

The ntnse pnrwei me wheretotreri go. 


Dryden. 
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WHEitETHBOu'GH.#<uft>.[CDA«r«andMn»^A.] Through 

whidi. 

Wherelhrouf^ all the people went. Wud, xix. 8. 

1. To which. 

She bringeth forth no kind of creature, tiAerelo the is wmit- 
ing in that which is needful. Hooker. 

l/VliBt Scripture doth plainljr deliver, to Aat the first place 
both of credit and obedience is due; the next urteretiafo is 
whiUsoever anv man can necessarily'conclude bv force of 
reason: after these, the voice of the murch succeedeth. 

Hooker. 

1 hold an old accustom’d feast. 

Whereto I have invited many a guest. 

Skaktf)eare, Rom.audJul. 

Whereto the Almi^ty answer’d, not displeas’d. Milton. 

2 . To what ? to what end ? as, whereto is this 
expence ? 

Wheeeupo'n. adv. \vdicre and upon.'] Upon whidh. 

The townsmen mutinied, and sent to Essex; whereupon he 
come thither. Ctorenden. 

Whercuj^ there had risen a war betwixt them, if the earl of 
Desmond hud not been sent into England. Danes. 

wJSEWTHlt.] O'' 

1. With which. 

As for those things wherewUh superstition worketh, polluted 
they are. Hooker. 

Her bliss is all in pleasure and delight. 

Wherewith she makes her lovers drunken. Spenser. 

Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne. Shakspeare. 

In regard of the troubles wherewith this king was distressed 
in England, this army was not of sufficient strength to make an 
entire conquest of Ireland. Dames on Ireland. 

Builders of Babel, still with vain design, 

New Babels, had they wherewithal, would build. MUtm. 

You will have patience with a debtor, who has an inclinatkm 
to pay you his obligations, if he had wherewithal ready about 
him. ^ Wycherley. 

The prince could save from such a numlier of spoilers, 
wherewithal to carry on his wars abroad. Daoenant. 

The frequency, warmth and affection, uAeremth they arc 
propos^. ^ Rogers, Serm. 

But it is impossible for a man, who. openly declares against 
religion, to give any reasonable security that he will not be 
fiilse and cruel, whenever a temptation ofibrs, whicli he values 
more than he does the power wherewith he was trusted. Sw^t. 

2. With what? interrogatively. 

If the suit hath lost its savour uiherewM shall it be salted ? 

St, Matth. V. ij. 

3. I know that wherewithal is ever used in question. 
Dr. Johnson. — It is. 

Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way ? Even by 
ruling himself after Thy word. Psalm cxix. 

To WHE'RRET.-f v.a. [Corrupted, I suppose, 
from ferret. Dr. Johnson. — Serenius refers it to 
the Germ, wirren, to throw into confusion, to 
disturb.] 

1. To hurry; to trouble; to tease. A low coUoquial 
word. 

Don’t keep wheereiing me with your nonsense. 

. Riekerslaff, Love m a Village. 

2. To give a box on the ear. Ainsworth. 

Whb'buet.# n, s. A box on tlie ear. 

Then there’s your souee, your wherrit, and your dowit. 

Tugs on the hair, Ac. Beaum. and Ft, Nice Vtdour. 

How meekly 

This other fellow hwe receives his wherrit. 

* Beaum. and FI. Nice Valour. 

WHsCRRY.-f n.s. [Of uncertain deriration. Dr. 

• Johnson. —■ The naine wAerty is veiy andent, and 
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^ the Romans was expressed horia. Bryant, 
C 5 bs. on Rowley.] A light boat used on rivers. 

And ftliing down into a lake. 

Which him up to the neck doth take. 

His fun somewhat it doth slake^ 

He call^ for a ferry; 

What was bis club he made his boat. 

And in bis oaken cup doth float. 

As safe as in a wherry, Drtyltm, Hymphid. 

* Let the vessel split On shelves, 

HHth the freight enrich themselves: 

Safe within my little wherry. 

All their madness makes me meny. Swifi, 

To WHET. V. a. [hp«!c&an, Saxon; wetten^ Dutch.] 

1. To sharpen by attrition. 

Fool, thou whel'st a knife to kill thyself. 

Shakspeare, Rich. III. 

Thou hid’st a tliousand daggers in thy thnu^ts. 

Which thou host whetted on my stony heart. 

To stab at half an hour of my rnul Kfc. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 
This visitation 

Is but to whet thyalmost blunted purpose. Shakspeare, Handet. 

Unsophisticated vitriol, rubbed on the whetted blade of a 
knife, wall not impart Its colour. _ _ Beyle, 

There is the Roman slave whetting his knifed and listening. 

Addison on Jtm. 

Eloquence, smooth and cutting, is like a razor whetted with 
oil. Swift. 

2 . To edge; to make angry or acrimonious: it is used 
with on and forward^ but improperly. 

Peace, good queen; 

O whetmtt on these too too furious peers; 

For blessed are the peace-makers. Shakspeare. 

Since Cassius first did whet me against Cmsar, 

I have not slept. Shakspeare, JuL Coes. 

I will tiArt on the king. Shakspeare, K. John. 

He favoured the Christian merchants; and the more to uAet 
him forwards, th/bassa had cunnii^ly insinuated into hii ac¬ 
quaintance one Mulearabe. KnoUes. 

Let not thy deqi bitterness beget 
Careless despair in me; for that will whet 
Mv mind to scorn. Donne. 

The cause why onions, salt, and pepper, in baked meats, 
move appetite, is by vellicatton of those nerves; for motion 
whetteih. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

A dispouUon in the king b^an to be lEscoviaed, which, 
nourished and whetted on by bad counsellors, proved the blot 
of his times; which was the crushing treasure out of his sub¬ 
jects’ purses, by penal laws. Bacon, Hen, Vll. 

*Tis sad that we should sacrifice the church’s peace to the 
whetting and inflaming of a little vun curiosity. 

Dee. tf Gir. Piety. 

Great contemporaries whet and culUvate each other. 

Dryden. 

Himself invented first the shining share. 

And aketted human indust^ by care; 

Nor suffer’d sloth to rust his active reign. Dryden. 

Whet. n. s.'[from the verb.] 

1. The act of sharpening. 

2. Any thing that makes hungry, as a dram. 

An iv’iy table is a certain wheti 
You would not think how heartily he’ll cat. Dryd^ 

He assisted at four hundred bowls of punch, not to mention 
rips, drams, and whets, SpeeUUor^ 

WHE'THEii.'f* adv. [hp®i 5 ep, Saxon; hwathoTf M. 
Goth.] A particle expressmg one part of a dis¬ 
junctive question in opposition to the other: an¬ 
swered by or. 

As thqr, so we have likewise a publick form, how to s^c 
God morning and evening vkether sermons 


er BO. 


Resolve whether you irill or no. Shaisp^re, FicL III. 
Perkins’s three counsdlors registered themselves sancftiOT- 
men; and whether upon piuolon obtain^ rontinuance with- 
in the privilege, they were not woce^ with. ttueon. 
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If we to the lord*, whether they ^evail or not, we 
engjdph ouraelve* into assived danger. Jlayumi d. 

^en didst thou found diat onler, whether love 
Or victory thy royal thought* did move. 

Each was a noble cause. ^ Denham. 

It has been the question of some curious wits. Whether in 
the world there are more heads or feet ? lltd^ay. 

Epictetus forlud.s a man, on such an occasion, to consult 
with the oracle whether be dmuld do it or no, it being ncrcs* 
saiy to be done. Dec. of Chr. I’ietfi. 

Whether by health or uckness, life or death, mercy is stul 
contriving and carrying on the spiritual good of all who love 
God. South, Serm. 

This assistance is only offered to men, and not forced upon 
them, whether they will or no. TV/uttou. 

When our foreign trade exceeds our exportation of com¬ 
modities, our money must go to pay our debts, whether melted 
or not. Locke. 

fTAetAcr it be that die richest'Of these discoveries fidl nut into 
the pope’s hands, or for some other rcmsoii, the prince of Fur- 
nese wdl keep this scat from being turned up, till one of his 
own family is in the chair. Additoii, on Ila/ij, 

Whe'tiiek. jmnwmi. Which of two. 

Whither when they came, they fell at words 
Whether of them should bo the foni of lords. Sjientcr. 

Whether of them twain did the will of iiis father ? 

St. Matt, xxi. 


Whether is more beneficial, that we should have the same 
yearly quantity of heat distributed equally, «r a greater shore in 
summer, and m winter a less ? Bentley. 

Let diem take whether di^ will: if they deduce all aniiniils 
from angle pairs, even to make the second of a pair, is to write 
after a copy. Bentley. 

Whe'tstone. n. s. [wket and stone.'] Stone on which 
any thing is whetted, or rubbed to make it sharp. 

The minds of the afficted do never think they have fully 
conceived the wdght or measure of thmr own woe: they use 
their affection os a whettlone both to wit and memory. Hooker. 

What avail’d her resolndon chaste. 

Whose soberest looks were wheteUmes to desire ? Faufiu. 

These the whettlone sharps to eat, 

And cry, millstones are good meat. B. Jonmu. 

Diligence is to the understanding as the whettlone to the 
numr; but the will is the hand, that roust apply the one to 
die oAcr. South. 

A whettlone is not an instrument to carve with; but it 
diarpens those that do. Shaktpeare, Ilhutrated. 

WHKVrEB.'f’ «. s. [from wftet.] One that whets or 
. sharpens. 

Love and enmily arc notaMe whelten and qiuckeners of the 
spirit of life in all anhuaU. More. 

No mure, I have too much on't. 

Too much by you, ye whetteri of my follies, 

Yc angel formers of my sins, but devils 1 

Beaum. and FI. Valentinian. 

The nheiter is obliged to refresh himself every moment with 
n liquor, as die snuff’-taker vrith a powder. Taller, No. 141. 

WHEY. n.s. [hpoBjj Saxon; Dutch.] 

I. The thin or serous part of niilk, from which the 
oleosc or grumous part is separated. 

ni make yon feed on cords and whey. Shaktpeare. 

Milk is nothing bnt bloods turned lihitc, by being (Tilutcd 
. with a greater quantity of serum or whey in the glandules of 
the breast, Harvey on Contumpliont. 

%, It is used of any thing white and thin. 

Those linen chews of tmne 
Are counsellors to fear. What, soldiers whey face? 

^altpeare. 


Whe'yey. 7 at{/. [from whty.] Partakiqg of whey; 
WheVish. 5 resembling whey. 

Those medicines, being opening and piercing, fortify the 
operation of tlie liver, in sending down the wheyey part of the 
Uood to the reins. Bacon, Hat, Hitt. 

Ete that quaffs 

^uch wheyith liquon. oft with cholick pangs 

Helli^ . s . PhiRps. 


WHICH.’f* pron. [hpilc, S^ou; weH, Dutch: 
hmleiks, M. Goth, ft ktoa, quid, et leiks, similis. 
Serenius.] 

1. The pronoun relative; relating to things. 

The apostles term it the pledge of our heaven^ inheritance, 
someUmes the handsel or earnest of that wluch is to come. 

Hooker. 

In dcstnictioiis by deluge, the remnant which hap to be re¬ 
st served are ignorant. / Bacon. 

To which thdr want of judging abilities, add also their 
want of opportunity to apply to such consideration as may 
let th^ into the true goodness and evil of things, which arc 
qualities which seldom display themselves to the first view, 

Sonlh, Serm. 

The queen of furies liy their tide is set. 

And snatches from their mouths th’ untasted meat, 

Which, if they touch, her hissing snakes she rears. Drydeu. 

After the several earths, consider the parts of tlic surface of 
this globe which is barren, as sand and rocks. Locke. 

2. It had formerly sometirnce the before it. 

Do they not blaspheme that wortiiy name, by the which ye 
are called? 7 fl.ii. 7. 

3. It formerly was used for ti'ho, and related likewise 
to persons: as in 'the first words of the Lord’s 


prayer. 

The Almighty, which givetb wisdom to whomsoever it 
picaseth him, did, for the good of bis church, slay those eager 
affi'ctions. Hooker. 

Do you hear, sir, of a battle ? 

-Every one hears that. 

Which can distinguish sound. Shaktpeare, K. Lear. 

Had I been there, which am a silly woman. 

The soldiers should have toss’d me on their pikes. 

Before I would have granted to that act. Shaktpeare, Hen. Vf. 

4. The genitive of ’which, as well ns <if teho, is whose ; 
but whose, as derived from 'w/iich, is scarcely useil 
but in poetry. 

Of man’s first disubedienre, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whote mortal taste. MiUou, /'. L 

5. It is sometimes a deiiionstrativc: as, take xthich 
you will. 

Wbat is tlie night ? 

— Almost at odds with morning, which is wMch. Shaks}tearr. 

6 . It is sometimes an interrogative; as, wftich is tlie 
man? 

Which of you convfnccth me of sin? /SSt.Jokn.viii. ^f>. 
For which of these works do ye stone me ? St. John x. 32. 
Two fair twins, 

The puxzlcd strangers uAkh is which enquire. Ticket/. 

Which soe'vee. pron, Iwhich and stteper.] Whether 
one or the other. 

H 7 iic/i.toet)er of these he takes, and how often soever In* 
doubles it, he finds that be is not one jot nearer the end of 
such adilition than at first setting ont. iMckc. 

WHIFF.'f' n. s. [cftteyM, Welsh. Dr. Johnson. — 
This is Junius’s derivation; and he renders the 
Welsh word “ flatus subitus et vehemens.” Our 
old lexicography .has “ tev^, vapor.” Prompt. 
Parv. This, I suppose, is the same word.] A 
. blast; a puff of wind. 

Pyrrhus at 1 -iam drives, in rage strikes wide; 

But with the w^ijf^and wind of his fell sword, 

Th’ unnerved father fell& Shaktpeare, Hamlet, 

if some unsav’ry betray the crime. 

Invent a quarrel straiwt. Drydeu. 

Three pipes aftcr.dlnner he constantly smokes. 

And seasons his with impertinent iokes. Prior. 

Nick pulled out a boatswain’s whistle: upon the first whlf 
the tradesmen came jummng in. MmUmot. 

To Whiff.# v. a. To consume in whiffs; to emit 
with whiffy as in smpl^g. 

The gourmand ^rifices whole hecatombs to fiis paiineb, 
and 'wh^ himself in Nicotian incense to. the idol of his vain 
intemperance^ . Bp. Hall, St. PauPt Combat. 
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They ere Ixjund by their lew of good fellowship to be pour- 
iiw in at thdr mouths, or whiffing out their nosm I 

Jumut, Sm Sttgm, (1639,) P- 

To WHITFLE. v. u. [from To move in¬ 

constantly, as if driven by a puff of wind. 

Nothing is more familiar, than for a whiffiitig fop, that has 
not one grain of the sense of a man of honour, to play the hero. 

VEttrange. 

Was our reason given, to be thus puff’d about, • ♦ 

Like a dry leaf, an idle straw, a featner, 

The sport of ev’ry whMing blast that blows ? _ Itowr. 

A person of a whiffling and unsteady turn of mind cannot 
keep close to a point of controversy, but wanders from it per¬ 
petually. Walts. 

To Whi'ffle.* V. a. To disperse as by a puff; to 
blow away; to scatter. 

This is a plain and obvious sense — against such as would 
whiffle away all these truths by resolving them into a mere 
moral allegory. More oh Vie Sev, Ch. ch. 9. 

Whi'ffle.* n. .s. Anciently, a fife or small flute. 

Sec Whiffleu. Douce. 

Whi'ffi-eii.^ n. s. [from whiffla, a fife; for whifflers 
were originally those who preceded armies or pro¬ 
cessions as fliers or pipers. Douce, lllustr. of 
Shaksp. i. 507.] 

1. A harbinger, probably one with a horn or trumpet. 
Dr. Johnson. — A filer or piper. Douce. 

The beach 

Pales ill the flood with men, with wives and boys. 

Whose shouts and claps outvoice the deep-mouth’d sea, 

Which, like a mighty whiffler ’fore the king, 

Iseetns to prepare his way. Shtdetpearey Hen, V. 

A new company of counterfeit vizards, whifflers, maskers, 
miinimcrs. Burton, Anal, of Mel. Pref. 

-Hie wifflrrs bad long staves, white and red. 

OM Meg of Here/ordshirr, &r.(i6o9.) 
Now he is at the pagcmits among the whifflers. 

Mitlon, Anini. Bern. Jkf. § 4. 

2. One of no conseijucncc; one moved witli a whiff 
or puff; a triflor. [paiplcpe, blatero. Douce.] 

Our fine young ladies rctwn in their service a great number 
of sujicmiimcrary and insignificant fellows, which they use 
like whifflers, and commonly call shoeing horns. Spectator, 
Evciy whffler in a laced coat, who fr^iicnts the chocolate- 
house, shall talk of the constitudon. Swft. 

Whig.*)* n. s. [hpocj. Sax.] A kind of sour or thin 
milk; whey. In some parts of the north of 
England, it means the watery part or whey of a 
baked custard. 

With leeks and onions, whig and whey, 

1 must content me ns 1 may. 

Bretm, Works if a Young Wit, (1577.) 
Sweet growte, or wMg, his bottle had. 

Warner, Mb. England. 

WHlG.'f’ K. s. [The south-west counties of Scotland 
have seldom com enough to serve them round 
the year; and the northern parts producing more 
than they need, those in the whst come in tiie 
summer to buy at Leith the stores that come from 
the north; and from a word, •mkiggam, used in 
driving their horses, all that drove were called 
the and shorter the whiggs. Now in 

that year before the news came down of duke 
Hamilton’s defeat, the ministers animated their 
people to rise and mardi to Edinburgh; and they 
came up marching at the head of meir parishes 
with ap unheard-of fuiy; praying and preaching 
all the way as thqr came. The marc|uls of 
. Argylc and his party came and headed them, thqr 


being about six thousand. Hiis was calkd the 
wkiggamot^B inroad; and ever after .that, all that 
opposed the court came in contempt to be called 
wMgs: and from Scotland the worn was brought 
into England, where it is now one of our unhappy 
terms of disunion. Bp. Burnet. Dr. Johnson. — 
Dr. Jami^n mentions, from Woodrow, that the 
. 'oihiggaman or ixMgs were so called from a kind of 
milk they were forced to drink in their wander¬ 
ings and straits; and that this is the etymon 
generally adopted. But the former, he adds, is 
more probable. See Dr, Jamieson in V. Whig.] 
One of the party, in our political history, opposed 
to the tories. Dr. Johnson has elsewhere obwrved, 
“ a wise tory and a wise 'ulug% I believe, will agree.” 
Sec his explanation in Boswell’s Life of him, under 
the year 1781. 

Wit and fool arc consequents to whig and tory; and every 
man is a knave or an ass to the contrary nde. 

Dryden, Prtf. to Ahs. and Achit. 

Whoever has a true value for church ancf state, should avoid 
the extremes of whig for the sake of the former, and the ex¬ 
tremes of tory on tlio account of the latter. Swift, 

Whi'ggarciiy.* n. s. [uiArg, and Greek.] 

Government by whigs. 

^ Let them com» roundly to the business, and in plain terms 
give us to understand, tliat they will not recognise any other 
government in Great Britain, but whiggaichy only. 

Swift, Appendie to Coud. of Ike AOics. 

Whi'goish. a^. [from to^tg.] Relating to the 
whigs. 

She’ll prove herself a tory plain. 

From principles the whigs maintain; 

And, to defend the' whigffish cause. 

Her topicks from the times draws. Swift. 

Whi'ggism. n. s. [from wAig.] The notions of a 
whig. 

J could quote passages from fifty pamphlets, wholly made 
up of whiggism and atheism. Swift, 


WHILRT n. s. [weil, German; hpile, Saxon; 
Aiveila, M. Goth.] Time; space of time. 

If my beauty be any thing, then let it obtain this much of 
you, that you will remain some widle in this company, to ease 
your own travel and our solitariness. Sidney. 

I have seen her rise from her bed, and agun return to bed; 
yet all this while in a most fest sleep. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

One while we thought him innocent. 

And then w’ accus’d the consul. B. JonsoUj Catiline. 

We saw him feeding come. 

And on his necke a burthen lugging home. 

Most hi^ly huge, of sere-wood^ which die pile 

That fed his fire, siipplide all supper whde. Chapman. 

I hi^e all ingenuous persons will advertise me fairly, if they 
think it worth uieir wku, of what they dislike in it. lAghy. 

Pausing a udiile, thus to herself she mus’d. Milton. 

How couldst Aon look for oAer, but that God should con¬ 
demn thee for the doing of those things for which Aine own 
conscience did condemn Aee, oil Ae tSiile Aon wast doing of 
them ? ^ Tillotson. 

That which I have all this uMle been endeavouring to con¬ 
vince men to, is no other but what God himself doth particu¬ 
larly recommend. Tyiotson. 

Few, without Ac hope of anoAer life, would Aink it 
worA Aeir whUe to live above Ae allurements of sense. 

^ Atterbury. 

What fete has disposed of Ae papers, ’tis not wortii while to 
tell. Locke. 

WuiLM "t C^pile, Saxon. WMes is now out of 
Whilst! 3 

I. During the time that. 
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WkStt I mi protectory 

PitrwM dl ^ fiwlt that wai ID iDOi ^RaA^pearCy tioik VJt* 

What «e Unre, we prue not to the worth, 

Wh 3 e$ we enjoy it; but being lackt and lut, 

Why, then we rack the value. Suthpetav, 

Repeated, while the iedentary earth 
Attaint her end. AfUtm, P. L. 

2. As long as. 

TJte your memoiy, you will aeniibly experience a gradual int- 
provenient, whUe you take care not to overload it. Waiu. 

3. At the some time that. 

WhUet by die experiment of this minUtration they glorify 
Cod, for your profemed luljecrion unto die gotpd. a Cor, ix. 

Can he ima^ne that God tends forth an irreuttibie strength 
against toroo tint, uMbt in others he permits men a |>awer of 
repelling his grace ? Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

All hearts shall bend, and ev’ry voice 
In loud applauding shouts rejoice, 

Widle all nu gracious aspect praise, 

And crowds grow loyal as th^ gaae. Aitduon. 

He sits attentive to hu own applause, 

WMle Wits and Tonmlars ev’ty sentence raise, 

And wonder with a foolisli face of praise. Pope. 

To While, v. n. [from the noun.] To loiter. 

Men guilty this way never have observed that die wAiSng 
time, the gathering together, and waiting a little before.dinner, 
is the most aukwardly passed away of any. Spectator, 

To While.^ V. a. To draw out; to consume in a 
tedious way. 

The word “ while” has been the father of a verb, which 
gives me an opportunity of lamenting, that 1 should have 
caused you to uMk away so much time in perusing this dis* 
quisitioii. f’sggv, Anecd, of the Eng. Lang, p. aa9. 

Whi'lebe. adv. [vdtile npd cre, or before."} A little 
while ago; ore while. Not in use. 

That cursed wight, from whom I 'seep’d vAiikre, 

A man of hell, that calls himself Demair. Spenter. 

Let us be jocund: will you troultne catch 
You taught me but udule-ere f Shahipcare, 

Those armies that while-ere 
Affrighted all the world, by him struck dead with fear. 

Drayton. 

Here lies HoUiinoI, our shepherd whilere. Ralegh. 

lie who, with all heaven’s heralc^, toMerc 
Enter’d the world, now bleeds to give us ease. Milton, Ode. 

Whi'lom. adv. [hpflom, Saxon, that is, once on a 
tme.} Formerly; once ; of old. Not in use. 

Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers. 

There whilom wont the Templar knights alnde, 

IIU th^ decayed through pride. Spenter. 

In northern cUme a val’rous ka^t 
Did iehUom kill his bear in fight. 

And wound a fiddler. Hudibnu. 

Yet art thou not inglorious in thy &te; 

* For so Apollo, with unweeting band, 

IVhUom aid slay his dearly lovra mate, il^on. Ode. 

WHIM.*}* ». s. [This word is derived by Skinner 
from a thing tqmtng round; nor can 1 find any 
etinnology more probable. Dr. Johnson. — That 
of Serc^B may not, however, be oveipossed, viz. 
hwima, Icel. hue illnc ^i^mspiccre; kwima, 
Suetb. caput in gyrum agitarc, unde hviimmerkant, 
cni caput cst tarbatum.] A fre^; an odd fancy; 


a caprice; an irregular motion of deure. 

All the superfluous whimt relate. 

That fill a female g^wter’s pate. Swift. 

He learnt his ummt, and high.flown notions too. 

Such at fine men adopt, and fine men rue. ^ Hartr. 

To WHI'MPER. V. n. \mmmeren, German.] To 
cry without any loud noise. 

The flaher by hu authority should always stop this sort of 
cfying, and silence their whimftermg. Locke. 

A wughing, toying, wheedhng, Mnqt'ring she, 
filaril aiKeluiaiUBtle on a gosnp’s message. Rowe, 

4 


In peals of thunder now die roars, and now 
She gmtly wkimpert Ifite a lowing cow, Sw^. 

Whi'mpebing.# n,s. [from die verb.] The act of 
uttering a small cry; a sciueak. 

The noise of little birds, the whimpering of mice, every 
nnall stirrage, waketh them. 

Granger on Ecdet. (l6si,} p.-3ao. 
WHi’MPLsn. adj. [I suppose from whimper,} This 
* word seems to mean distorted with crying. 

This nddnqdedj whining, purblind, wayvrard boy, 

Hiis signior Junto’s giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, 

R^nt of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, 

Th’ anointed sovereign of sighi. and groans. Shakipeare. 

WHI'MSEY.*f* «. s. [Only another form of the 
word whim.} A freak; a caprice; an odd fancy; 
a whim. 

I can feel 

A whimtey in my blood. B.Jonton, Fox, (1607.) 

You’ll pick a bottle open, or a whimtey. 

As soon as the best of us. Beawm. and FL Bloody Brother. 
At this rate a pretended fmk or wKmtey may be pBlliatcd. 

L’MHrangc. 

All the ridiculous and extravagant shapes Uiat can be ima¬ 
gined, all the fancies and whimiiei of poets and painters, and 
Egyptian idolaters, if so be they are consistent with life anil 
propagation, would be now actually in being, if our atheists’ 
notion were true. Ray on the Creation. 

So now, as health or temper changes. 

In lar^ compass Alma ranges ; 

This day below, the next above. 

As light or solid whimtept move. Prior. 

What 1 speak, my fiiir Cloe, and what I write, shows 
The dificreiicc there is betwixt nature and art; 

I court others in verse, but I love thee in prose: 

And th^ have my whimtiet, but tboii hast my heart. Prior. 
Oranges in uiAt»ury-boards went round. King. 

He spoke this with such a sedate and undisturbed mind, that 
I could not impute it to melancholy, or a splcnetick whimtey. 

Blacknwre. 

Th’ extravugaiicc of poetry 
Is at a loss for figures to express 

Men’s folly, w/muiet, and inconstancy. SwiJ}. 

To Wui'msey.* V. a. [from the noun.] To fill with 
wIiiuiKiai. 

To have a man’s brains whiomed with his wealth. 

Bcaum. and FI. Rule a Wife. 

WHi'MsiCiiL. ae(;. [from toA/ots^.] Freakish; capri¬ 
cious ; oddly frnciful. 

In aiiotlicr circumstance 1 am particular, or, os my neigh¬ 
bours call me, wMmtical: as my garden invites into it all the 
birds, I do not sufier any one to destroy their nests. Additon. 

Whi'msically.# adv. [from whimsical.} So as to 
be oddly fanciful. 

Your situation and mine are whhntically odd in relation to 
the present dispute about articles and suliscriptions. 

Dean Tucker, Lett, to Dr, Kippit, p. 67. 

Whi'msicahners.# n.r. [from mAzmstca/.] State of 
being whimsical. 

Every one valueii Mr. Pope, but every one for a di&rcnt 
reason; one for his grave behaviour, another fi>r his whinuical- 
nett, &e. Fope, Lett, to M. Blount. 

Wbi'mwuam.# n,s, [a ludicrous reduplication of 
vdtim.} A plaything; a toy; an odd device; a 
strange fitneya frew. 

' A tMmfwham, 

Knit with a trim-tram. Skdton, Poem, pits. 

They’ll pull ye all to pieces for your wMm-whamt, 

Yonr garters, and your gloves. Beaum. and FI. Lilt, Tkuf. 
Your behaviours 

Have made men stand amaz’d; —— 

Your scorns of those that came to visit ye; 4 

Your studied acidiM.teAaBu, and yoiir fine set faces. 

■ Bi<mm.andM,WUd-Goosc Ckatf. 
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WHIN. n.u ichmfth Welsh; genuta spinosa. Lot.] 
Furze; gorse. 

With wkim or with ftir*e» thy hovel renew. Tutier. 

Planti that have prickles in their leaf are holly, juniper, wMu- 
busb, and thistle. Bacon. 


To WHINEl.'f“ V. n. Ihwina, Sp. Goth, to mourn; 
queinof leel. quainan, M. Goth.] To lament Jn 
low murmurs; to make a plaintive noise; to mban 
meanly and e^minately. 

They came to the wood, where the hounds were in couples 
staying their coming, but with a tuAmmg accent craving liberty. 

&dnvtf. 


At his nurse’s tears 

He whin’d and roar’d away your victory. 

That pages blush’d at him. ShiAcpeare, Coriot. 

Twice and once the licdge^igioAiVd. Shakipeare, Macbeth. 
Whip him, . 

Till, like a boy, vou see him cringe his face. 

And tMne alouJ for mercy. Shakipeare, Ant. and Cleoj>. 

The common people have a whining tone and accent in their 
speech, as if they did still suffer some oppression. Daviet. 

Then, if we wMne, look pale, 

And tell our tale. 

Men are in pain 
For us again; 

So, neither speiiking, doth'become 

The lover’s state, nor being dumb. SaekUng. 

He made a viler noise than swine 
In windy weather, when they whine. HmUbrns. 

Some, under sheep’s cloatoing, had tlic properties of wolves, 
that is, they could whine and howl, as welt as bite and devour. 

South, Sei •m. 

I was not Ixirn so base to flatter crouds. 

And move your pity by a whining tale. Dryden, Bon Sebatl. 
Laughing at their whining may perhaps be tiie proper method. 

iHwke. 

Life was mven for noble purposes; and therefore it must not 
be sacrificed to a ijuarrcl, nor wtuned away in love. Collier. 

Upon a general mourning, mercers and woollen-drapers 
would in four-and-twenty hours raise their cloths and silks to 
above a double price; and, if the mourning continued luiig, 
come whining with petitions to the court, that they were ready 
to starve. Swijt. 


Whine, n. s. [from the verb,] Plaintive noise; 
mean or afferted complaint. 

The favourable opinion of men comes oftentimes by a few 
demure looks and affected whintt, set off with, some odd devo¬ 
tional postures and grimaces. South. 

Thy hateful whine of woe 
Bre^s in upon my wrrows, and distracts 
My jarring senses with thy Iicggar's cry. Rotee, J. Shore. 

Whi'nee.* n. s. [from whine.'} One who whines. 

One pitiful whiner, Melpomene. 

Gaytan, Notes on D. Quir. p. a4S. 

Whi'nny.# a^. [from whin.} Abounding with 
whins. '* 

Gateskalc being a wkinny place. 

Nieolson and Bum, Wettm. and Cumb, iL 319. 

To WHi'HNy.*!" V. n. [hinniof Lat from the soond.] 
To make a noise like a horse or colt. 

The horse— while he is whinaeying, ^ 

More, Immort. of the Soul, i. L 13. 

Whi^nyaro. ft. «. [pinnan and ape, to gain honour, 
Saxon. Skinner. I know not whether this word 
wm ever used seriously, and therefore perhaps it 
might be denominated in contempt from whin, a tool 
to cut ’oAins,} A sword: in contempt. 

He snatch’d his loAiiiwird up, that fled 
When he was fldliug off his Hudibrat. 

To WHIP. v.a. [hjseopan, Saxon; enppen, Datdi.] 

1. To ^ke with any thing tough ayd flexible. 

VOL. V. 


He took 

The harness’d steeds, that still with horror shook. 

And plies them with the lash, and whipt ’em on; 

And, as he whips, upbraids ’em with his son. Add'twn. 

2. To sew slightly. 

In half whipt muslin needles useless lie. Guy* 


3. To drive with lashes. 

This unheard sauciness, and boyish troops. 

The king doth smile at; and is wml prepar’d 
To widp this dwarfish war, these pigmy arra^ 

From out the circle of his territories. SKakspeare, K.Jdlm. 

Let’s wh^ these stragglers o’er the seas again; 

Lash hence these over-wcening rags of France, 

These furnish’d beggars. Shakspeare, Bieh. III. 

Since I pluckt geese, play’d truant, and whipt top, I knew 
not what ’twas to be beaten till lately. Shakspeare. 

If ordered every day to whip his top, so long as to make him 
weary, he will wish for his book, if you promise it him as a re¬ 
word of having whipt bis top lustily quite out. Locke. 

Whipt cream j unfortify’a with wine or sense ! 

Froth’d by that slattern-muse, Indiflerence. Harte. 


4. To correct with lashes. 

I’ll leave you to-the hearing of the cause. 

Hoping you’ll find good cause to whip them all. Shakspeare. 

' Reason with the fellow. 

Before you punish him, where be heard this, 

Lest you should chance to vdiip your information. Shakspeare. 

Uoiiriy we sec some raw pin-featlier’d thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes smg. 

Who for false quantities was whipt at school 

But t’other dav, and breaking grammar-rule. Bryden. 

How did he return this haughty brave. 

Who whipt the winds, and made the sea his slave ? Bryden. 

This requires more than setting children a task, and whip¬ 
ping them without any more ado, if it be not done to our fancy. 

Lode. 


Oh chain me I whip roe! let me be the scorn 
Of sordid rabbles and insulting crowds ! 

Give me but life. Smith, Phadra and Hippol. 

Heirs to titles and large estates have a weakness iu their 
eyes, and are not able to bear the pain and indignity of whip¬ 
ping. Swifi. 


5. To lash with sarcasm. 


I'hcy would wAip me with their fine wits, till I was as crest¬ 
fallen as a dried pear. Shakqware, M. W. of Windsor. 

6 . To inwrnp. 

Its string is firmly whipi about with small gut, that it may 
the easier move in the edge of the rowler. Moeon, Mech. Hr. 

7. To take any thing nimbly: always with a particle 
ascertaining the sense; as, out, on, up, away. A 
ludicrous use. 


In hit lawless * 

Behind the arras hearing something stir, ^ 

He whipt his rapier oat, and cries, a rat! 

And in this brainish apprehension kills 
The unseen good old man. Shakspeare, Hamiet. 

She in a hurry whips up her darling under her arm. 

L’Estrange. 

Raise yourself upon your hinder legs, and then stretch out 
your heim: I can canty toAip up to your boms, and so put of 
the well. L’Estrange. 

Brisk Susan strips her linen/rom the rope. 

Whilst the first dnsc’ling show'r is bom aslope. Swift. 

Thus disposed, it lies ready for you to whip it oat in a mo¬ 
ment. Su>^. 


To Whip. v. n. To move nimbly. A ludicrous 
word, r * 

Two friends travelling together, met a bear upon the way: 
the one whips up a tree, and the otiier throws himsell flat upon 
the ground. ^ Estranee. 

The simple ’squire made a sudden start to follow; but the 
justice of tbe quorum whipped between. Tatter. 

Whip. n. s. [hpeop, Sax.] An instrument of cor¬ 
rection tough ana pliauL 
• 3 H 
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There lat m&mel paio, 

And &it betide him lat tumiiltuoiu itrifej 
The one In hand an iron whip did itrain, 

The other brandiahed n liioodj' knife. Spemer. 

^ut in cv'ry h nest hand a viiap. 

To lath the rascal nuked through the world. 

Shnkweare, OtheUo. 

Love is inercly madness, and deserves as well a dark’^ouse 
end a whip as madmen do. Shaktpeare. 

High on her head she rears two twisted snakes; 

Her chain she rattles, and her whip she shakes. Dryden. 

Ill his right hand ho holds the mii/i vrith which he is siip> 
posed to drive the horses of the tun. Additon, 

Whip ««(/ s/rar. With the utmost haste. 

Each staunch polemick 

Came whip aud ipur, and dash’d thro’ thin and thick. Pupr 
Whi pcord. n. s. [whip and cord.] Cord of which 
lashes are made. 

In Raphad’a first works are many small foldings, often re¬ 
peated, which look like so many wMpeords. Drydeu, 

Whi'poraftinq. n. s. [In gardening.] A kind of 
grafting. 

WHl'PHAm ». s. [xehip and hand.'} Advantage 
over. 

Hie archangel, when discord was restive, and would not be 
drawn from her beloved monastry with fair words, has the 
whipkmd of her, and drags' her out with many stripes. Dry den. 

Whi'plarh. n. s. The lash or small end of a whip. 

Have whiplaih wd knotted and cartrope inough. Tuner. 
Wm'pPEtt. n. *. [from whip.} One who punishes 
with whipping. 

Love is merely a madness, Aid deserves as well a dark.hoiite 
and a whip as madmen do; and the reason why they are not 
so punished u, that the whipjwn Are in love too. Shaktpeare. 

Wui'ppiKO.* n. s. [from w/iip.} Correction with a 
whip or rod. 

Let it be vrith ns, as with some good-natu^d children, whom 
1 have seen even after their uMppingt unquiet, till with their 
continued tears and importunities they have made their peace 
with thdr o&nded parent. Bp. Heil, Bern, p. io8. 

Wai'pPiNOPOST. n. s. [whip and post.} A pillar to 
which criminals are bound when they are lashed. 

Ckiidd not the wkippiagpoi/ prevail. 

With all its rhet’ridt, nor the jul. 

To keep from flaying scourge thy skin, { 

And ankle free from iron gin ? Mudiirat. 

Whi'psaw. n. s. [whip and sow.] 

llih whipsaw is used by joiners to saw 'Aich great 
pieces of stuff that .the handsaw will not easily reach 
^rougb. Moion. 

Whi'putapf. «. s. [On shipboard.] A piece of wood 
&tened to tlie helm, which the steersman holds in 
his hand to move the helm and turn the ship. BaHep. 

Wai'mER. n. s. [from whip.} A nimble fellow. 

I am not valiant neither; 

Blit ev’rj- puny whiptler gets ray sword. Skakiptare, Othello. 

Give that whiptler hut his errand, -, 

He takes my lord chief justice’ warraot. Prior. 

Wni'mucK.^ n. s. [vdiip and stoek.} The handle 
of a whip; the whip itsclK 
By his rusty outside he ap|iears 
To nave practis’d more thp uAipstock than the lance. 

Shahpeare, Peridet, 

Phdius when 

He broke his nhipHoet, and exclaim’d agunst 

The horses of the sun, but whispo'd, to 

The loudness of his fury. Beaum. aad M. Two Kob, Miimien. 

Whifv, for whipped.. 

In Bridewel a nuinbi-be itript, 

Lesse wortbie than theefe to be tni^ Tmier. 
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7 b Whib.# n. [of the saige origin as to/bW; 

7 b Whi'ert. 5 which see. Or. Johnson notices 
vAiTring as an adjective^ with the example from 
Pope; but mistakenly c^ls it a word formed in 
imitation of the sound expressed by it] To turn 
round rapidly, with noise: a bird that flies with 
a quick motion, Iccompani^ with noise, is still said 
to whir away. See Steevens and Malone on Shak- 
speare’s Pericles. 

Gathering dust witii whirring fiercely round. 

Chapman, Tl, 14. 

They rapt—tlie whirring chariot. Chapman, U. 17. 

Through pools and pumis 

I wUrry. Old Ballad of Robin Goadfdlmr. 

Now from the broke the whirring pheasant springs. Pojic. 

To Whir.# ti. te. To hurry. The following is the 
ot^inal reading. < Mahme. 

Tnis world to me is like a lasting storm, 

IVhirrmg me from my friends. t^despeare, Perieki, 



To WHIRL.’f" ». a. [whirla, Icel. turbine versari 
continue: consent linguis &>pteiitr. Sic hwairbaUf 
M. Goth, transire, ab antiquiss. Scyfli. yrra,whina, 
sursum et deorsum ferri. Serenius, and Callander.] 
To turn round rapidly. • 

My thoughts are whirled like a potter’s wheel: 

1 know not where I am, nor what I do. Shaktjwarc, Hen. VI. 

He wlnrlt bis sword around without delay, 

And hews through adverse foes on ample way. _ Dryden. 

With his full force ho iMrVd it first around; 

But the soft rielding air receiv’d the wound. Dryden. 

The Stygian flood. 

Falling from on hi;^, with bellowing sound, 

WlMt the black waves and rattling stones around. Additon, 

With impetuous motion whirl'd apace, * 

This mogick wheel still moves, yet keeps its place. Grantee. 

They nave ever been taught by their senses, that the siin, 
with all the planets and the fixed stars, are whirled round this 
little globe. WaHt, Impr. tf the MM. 

To Whiri» u. n. 

1. To run round rapidly. 

He, rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the skyen, 

With fire not made to burn, but fairly fur to shine. Spenser. 

Five moons were seen to-night, 

Four fixed, and the fifdi did whirlabout 

The other four in wond’rous motion. Shaktpeare, i.J<An. 

As young striplings whip the top for sport 
On the smooth {mveiuent of an empty court, 

Tlie wooden cnipne fiies and ta/arfu about. 

Admir’d with clamoius of the Imaniless rout. Dryden. 

Wild and distracted with their fears. 

They justling plonge amidst the sounding deeps; 

The fiootl away, the strumling squadron swe^, 

And men and arms, and Mrses.tcAir/icg bears. SniUk. 

2. To move hastily. 

She what he swears re^vds no more 
Than the deaibicks when the loud billows roar; 

But udiwPd away, to shun bis hateful sight. 

Hid in the forest. * Dryden, JEn. 

WHiRL.'f' n.s. [from the verb.] 

I. Gyration; quick rotation ; drcular motion; rapid 
circumvolution. 

What flaws and wkirfs of weather, 

Or rather storms, have been aloft these thrro days { 

Beawm. OM FI. PHgtim. 

Twero well your judgments but in plays did range; 

Bat ev’n your fbilies and iletwurhes change 

With such a wfitri, the poets of your age 

Are tir’d, and cannot score them on the stage. Dryden. 

Wings raise iny feet; Fm pleas’d to mount on lugh. 

Trace all the mazes of the liquid sky; 

Their various turnings and their tohirU declare,' 

And live in the vast regions of the air. Cimcfi, Manil. 

nor flight of yean can waste. Cnteh. 
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I beve been vntehing wbnt tbougbto cane np in the laAiW erf 
lance, dint were word* communicating, Poptm 

How the cat rattlei, how iu kindling wheela 
Smoke in the iMrl: the circlin|| sand ancends, 

And in the noble ^ust the chariot’s lost. SmM. 

7 . Any thing moved with rapid rotation. 

For though in dreadful whirlt we hung 
High on the broken wave, 

I knew thou wert not slow to hear. 

Nor impotent to save. Addison, Sped. 

WHt'HLBAT.'n. s. [whirl and bat."] Any thing moved 
n-ipidly round to give a blow. It is i^'tjuentiy used 
by the poets for the ancient cestus. 

At whirlbai he bad slwn many, and was now himself slain by 
Pollua. L'Estrangc. 

The whirWal’s fulling blow they nimbly shun. 

And win the race ere they b^n to run. Creech, Manil. 

The guardian angels oi kingdoms he rmected, as Dares did 
the whirlbalt of Eryx, when they were thrown before him by 
Entoilus. _ Diydett. 

The u’MHbal and the rapid race shall be 
lleserv’d for Cmsar, and ordain’d by me. Drgden, Virg. 

Wul'nLBONE. n. s. The patella; the cap of the knee. 

Airuwori/i. 

WHi'Ri.roio.'l* «. i. [whirl and gig."] A toy which 
children spin round. 

That men should have such whirle-mgs in their brain ! 

Mounlagu, App, io Cues. (1625,) p. 81. 

He found that marbles taught him percussion, and wMnigigs 
the axis in pcritrochio. Arlmthnot and Pope, Mart. ^rib. 

Tliat since they gave things their beginning, 

And set this luhirl^ig a-spinning. Prior. 

Whi'hlpit. 7 «. s. [hpjTippolc, Saxon.] A place 

Whi'kIiPool. ^ where tlie water moves circularly, 
and draws whatever comes within the circle towards 
its centre; a vortex. 

Poor Tom 1 whom the foul fiend hath led tlirough ford and 
ii'hirlpooi, o’er bog and quagmire. Shukspearc, K, Lear. 

In the fnthomlcss profound 
Down sunk they, like a falling stone. 

By raging vdiirlpits overthrown. Sand^s. 

This calm of heaven, this mrnnaid's melody. 

Into an unseen nhirlpottl draws you fast. 

And in a moment sinks you. Lrpdni, Span. P'riar. 

Send forth, ye wise ! send forth your lab’riiig thought: 

Let it return with empty notions fraught, 

Of airy columns every moment broke, 

Of circling wMrIpools, and of spheres of smoke. Prior. 

'f^cre might arise some vertifpnous motions or whirlpotds in 
the mutter of the chaos, whereby the atoms must be thrust and 
crowded to the middle of those ti>hirlpools,«M\ there constipate 
one another into great solid bodies. Eenilep. 

Whi'rlwind. m. s. [werbehmul, German.] A stormy 
wind moving circularly. 

In the very torrent and toMr/wind of your passion, beget a 
tcmjMrancc that nuw give it smoothness. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 

With whirltain^ flrain beneath she toss’d the snip. 

And bore expos'Vthe bosom of the deep. Jjtydcu, Mn. 

WHi'RRiNG.'f' See To Whir. 

WHISK.'f’ w. s. [wischen^ to wipe, German.] 

1. A small besom, or brush. 

The white of an egg, though in part transparent, yet, being 
long agitated with a whitk or spoon, loses its transparency. 

Boyle. 

If you break any china with the top of the whisk on the 
mantic-tree, gather up the fragments. Swifl. 

2. A pari of a woman’s dress. 

An easy means to prevmt being one farthing the worse for 
the abatement of interest, u wearing a lawn whisk instead of 
a point de Venice. Child qf 2 Vadc. 

3 . A quick violent motion; and hcaice perhaps a sud¬ 
den gale. Malone. 


One showre of hsUe with sodden iniwde 
Makes all not worth a idta. TuriervUe, TV. of Mantuan, (1567.) 
This first sad whist . 

Takes off thy dukedom. Beaum. ssnd FI. NAs. GenUeman.' 
To Winsx.'f- V. a. [•m'sehen, to wipe, Geroinn.] 

1. To sweep with a small besom. 

^r I suMusc that he is 
OfTcremy tllc whisking rod; 

The flayle, the scourge. 

Of Almighty God. Skelton, Poems, p.xn. 

2. To move nimbly, as when one sweeps. 

He whisk’d his party-coloured wings. 

And down to earth he comes. Balegk. 

With the whisking of my sword about, 

I take thy honours off; this first sad whisk 
Takes off thy dukedom; thou jrt but an carl. 

Beaum. and Ft. Fob. Gentleman. 

To WiiiSK.’lk V. n. To move with velocity. 

Here you might have heard the whisking winds. 

Purchas, Pilgr, (1617,) p. 83. 
Cardan believ’d great states depend 
Upon the tip u’ th’ bear’s tail's end; 

That as she whisk’d vt t’wurds the sun, 

Strow’d mighty empires up and down. Hudibras. 

A strange gentleman whisk’d by me. Addison, Drummer. 
WHi'sKER. n. s. [from icAts^.] Tfie hair growing 
on the upper lip or cheek unshaven; a mustachio. 

A sacrifice to fall of state, 

Whose thread of life the fatal sisters 

Did twist together with its whiskers. Hudibras. 

Behold four kings in majesty rever’d. 

With hoary whiskers and a torky beard. Pope. 

A fHiinter added a pair of whiskers to the face. Addison. 

Wni'sKER!;D.4h adj. Formed into whiskers. 

Preferring sense from chin that’s bare. 

To nunseuse thron’d in sMsker’d hmr. 

Green, Poem of the Spleen, 
Wiii'sKY.* H. s. Tlie word whisly signifies water, 
and is applied by way of eminence to strong water, 
or distilled liquor. The spirit drunk in the north is 
drawn ihim barley. Dr. Johnson, Jourii. West. Isl. 
Sec* also Unquebacgu. 

To WHI'SPEll. V, u. [wisperen, Dutch.] To speak 
with II low voice, so as not to be heard but by the 
ear close to the sjieaker; to speak with suspicion or 
timorous caution. 

All that hate me sohisjK-r together against me. Ps. sli. 7. 
Ill speech of man, the whispering or snsurrns, whether louder 
or Boficr, is an iuterioiir sound,- but the speaking out is an ex- 
terionr sound, and therefore you can never make a tone, nor 
sing ill sMspering ; but in speech you may. Bacon. 

The king AcesUs calls; 

Then softly whisfjcr’d in her ^thful car, • 

And bade bis daughters at the rites appear. Pope. 

It is as offensive to speak wit in u fool’s coni[iaBy, as it would 
be ill manners to tvhispcr in it: he is disideuseu at both, be¬ 
cause iic is ignorant oi what is said. Pope, 

The hallow whispering brecac, tlie pliant rills 
Purl down amid the twisted roots. Thomson. 

2'o Whi'spek. V. a. 

1. To alldrc^ in a low voice. 

When they talk of him, they siiakc their heads. 

And whisper one another in the car. Sltakspcare, K. John. 
Give sorrow words; the grief tlmt docs not speak, 

. Whispers the u’erfraught heart, and bids it break. J^aispeare. 
He first whispers the man in the ear, that such a man should 
think sueh a card. * Bneon, Fat. Hist. 

The steward whispered the young Templar, That’s true to my 
knowledge. ^ I'atler, 

2 . To utter in a low voice. 

You have heard of the news abroad, I mean the whaper’d 
ones; for they are yet but ear-kissing arguments. Shakspeare. 

Sit and eat your bread. 

Nor whisper mere a word; or get ytf gone. 

And weepe without doors. Cht^man. 

3 H a 
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Th^ might buu ud vMtptr it oae to anothor, and, tadtly 
withdrawing from the apottlei, noiM Jt about the dty. BenUey, 

3. To prompt secretly. 

Cbarlea the emperor. 

Under pretence to nee the queen hit aunt, 

Vor ’twae indeed his colour, but he came 
To fMper Wolsmr, here makes Tisitntion. . 

Shalapeare, Hemlflll. 

Whi'speb. ft. t. [from the verb.] A low soft voice; 
cantioua and timorous speech. 

The extenHon is more in tones than in speech; therefore the 
inward voice or wlUqser cannot give a tone. Bacon. 

Strictly observe the first hints and nMtpen of good and evil 
that pass in the heart, and this will keep conscience quick and 
vimlant. SouU. 

&i(t iMmeri through tV Asembly went. Dryden. 

He uncall’d, hit paMn to controui, 

Divulffd the secret foAt^ri of his soul. . Drifden. 

WiUi such like folse uhitpen, in former reigns, the ears of 
princes have been poisoned. Davenant. 

WHi'isPRRER.'f’ «. s. [from wAisper .2 

1. One that speaks low. 

St. Gregory had no meaner wKsjterer, under the shape of a 
pigeon, sitting^ietly upon his bead. 

Bmiiii, Saul and Sam. at End. p. 47. 

3. A private talker; a teller of secrets; a conveyer of 
intelligence. 

King? trust in eunuchs hath rather been as to good ipials 
and good tuhitperert, than good magistrates. Bacon. 

Whi'speriho.# rt. s. [from nsAirpcj-.] Act of speak- 
ine in a low voice; cautious speech. 

court and city were full of whitperingi and expectation 
of some sudden change. Sidney. 

In speech of man, the vMtperina, or snsurrus, wbetlier 
louder or softer, is an interioiir sound. Bacon. 

God comes, not onlv within the ken of our ncccbsities, but 
within the hearing of uic softest wlutperingi of our prayers. 

Bp_, Hail, Bern. p. py. 

Birds will bear tiiy loMtperings on their wings. 

Sandy*, Pccraphr. Eed. 

Whi'sperinolt.# adv. [from 'oMspering.'^ In a low 
voice. 

The one is uttered vocally, the other tetuMcritt^y. 

Dalgarno, Doffand Dumb MaiCt T^or, p. 107. 


To WHi8T.*f* V. a. [this word is called by Skinner, 
who sddom em, an interjection commanding silence, 
and so it is commonly used; but Shakspeare uses it 
asaveili, and MUtbn as'an adjective or a parti¬ 
ciple. Dr. Johnson. — It is certainlv a ^-erb; and 
was ibrmerly common; as the examples now added 
to those from Shakspeare and Milton, ^ow. It is 
probably from httsh, whence hust in Chaucer, and 
hist in prgient use.] To silence; to stilL 

So wes the Titaness put downe and toAut. Spemer, F. Q. 

The ifre is cleere, and southerne wiudes are tibi*/. 

Marlow and Kath'i Dido, 1594. 

The vrild waves iMit, (i* e. bring stilled.) 

Shakmeare, Tempett. 

In dead of night, when all mamwbi*l and still. 4 

Ssadjm Oo. Met. B. i. 

The winds with wondm* wbul, 

' Smoothlv the waters kiss’d, 

Whispering new joys to the mild ocean. Mdton, Ode Nat. 


To Whist.'* »• n. To become silent. 

They wbkted all. Ld. Surrey and Phaer, Tr. Virg. JEn. %. 

WlliST.'f’ infety, lie still: be silent. 

fPAitl, wanton, still ye. Loifge, Euphue*'* Golden Legade. 


Whist. I* », s. Agamf at cards, re()uiriDg close at¬ 
tention and ulence; vulgarly prononneed vAttk. 
Dr. Johnson.—The wrli^ notice I have yet found 
game is in the following example. Malone. 

s 


But whstwasthif? anmeatseAM ■ 

Unto our Fiowden canomst. 

Second Part of HtuBbrai,(^nuiou»,) i6<j. 
The clergyman used to play at uMtt and swobbers. Swift. 
Wbiii awhile 

Walks his mave round Irencath a cloud ofemoke. 

Wreath’d fragrant from the pipe. Thomson, Autumn. 


To WHI'STLE. w. ». [hpifclan, Saxon; Jidvlu, 
Latin.] ' 

I. To form a kind of musical sound, bj^an inarticu¬ 
late modulation of the breath. 

I’ve watch’d and travell’d hard: 

Some time I shall sleep out, the rest Til wbutle. Shakspeare. 

Let one whittle at the one end of a trunk, and hold your ear 
at the other, and the sound shall strike so sharp as you can 
scarce endure it. Bacon, Nat. Hit/. 

While the plowman near at hand 
Whitt/ei o’er the furrow’d land. Milton, VAU. 

Should Bertran sound his trumpets. 

And Torrismond but whittle through bis fingers, 

He draws his army off. Diydi^ Span. Friar. 

He wMstled as he went for want of thought. Dry^. 

The ploughman leaves the task of day, 

And trudging homeward whitUet on the way. Gay. 

3. To make a sound with a small wind-instrument. 


3. To sound shrill. 

His big manly voice 

Changing a^n toward childuh treble pipes. 

He uMtIlet in his sound. SItaitpearc. 

Soft whispers run along the leafy woods. 

And mountains whittle to the niurm’ring floods. 

Rhetus from the hearth a burning brand 
Selects, and whirling waves; till from bis hand 
The fire took fiame, then dash’d it from the right 

? n fair Charaxus’ temples, near the sight 
hen uMtUmg post came on. 

When win^d deaths in whittling arrows fly, 

Wilt thou, though wounded, yet undaunted stay. 

Perform thy part, and share the dangerous day. 

The wild winds wluMe, and the billows roar. 

The 8|iUtting rail the furious tempest tore. 

7 V> Whi'stle. V. a. To call by a whistle. 

Let him whittle them backwards and forwards, till he is 
weury. South, Serm. 

He chanc’d to miss his dog: we stood still till he bad 
wKttled him up. Adtfftou. 

When simple pride for flatt’iy makes demands. 

May dunce by dunce be whittled off my hands. Pepe. 


Dryden. 

Dryfjpn. 

Prior. 

Pnpe. 


Whi'stle. n.«. hpirele, Saxon.] 

I. Sound made by the modulation of the breath in 
the mouth. 

My sire in caves constrains tbe winds; 

Can with a breath thrir clamorous rage appease; 

They fear his uddetle, and forsake tbe seas. Dryden, 

3. A sound made by a small wind-instrument. 

3. The mouth; the organ of whistling. 

Let’s drink the other cup to wet ow whullet, and so sing 
away rit sad thoughts. Walton, Angler. 

4. A small wind-instrument 4 ^ 

The masters and (ulots were so astonished, that they knew 
not how to dirert; and if they knew, they could scarcely, when 
they dueqted, hear thrir own wUrite, Sidney, 

Behold, 

Upon the hempen tackle ^ipboyr climbing; 

Hear the shrill wkktle, which doth order give 

To WMmds confus’d. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Small whiMet, or shepherds’ oaten pipes, ^ve a sound, be¬ 
cause of their extreme slenderness, whereby the air is more 
pent then in n wider pine. Bacon, Nnt. Hitt, 

Her infiint grandaine’s whistle next it grew. 

The betts she jinplod, and tlie whittle blew. Pope. 

5. TTie noise ol winds. 

6. A call, such a* sportsmen use to their dogs. 

Ma^m, here comes my lord. . - 

— I have bem worth the. umlie. Ssalapean, B.Lear, 
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The kni^t, piinuiiw tbii anitloi 
Befiev’d he’d brought her to hia wkiitle. StMra*. 

Whi'stusr. n. s. [irom vokistU.'] One who whistles. 
The |.rize waa • giiinee, to be conferred upon the ablest 
wIMler, who could whistle clearest, and go through his tune 
without laughing. Adduon. 

Wm'sTLY.# adv. [from To teftist.'] Silently. 

I, upon a little rising bill, 

Stood loist/ig watching For the herd’s approach. 

Atdcn of Feofrikam, (1599.) 

Whit. n. s.- [pihfc, a thing; apiht, any thing, Sox.] 
A ))oint; a jot 

We lore, and are no tnbit regarded. Sidn^, 

Her sacred book, with blood j-vnt. 

That none could read, except she did him teach; 

She unto him disclosed every whit. 

And heavenly dociimcntii thereout did preach. Spenser. 

The motive cause of doing it is not in ourselves, but carrieth 
us as if the wind should drive a feather in the air; we no w/iil 
furthering that whereby we are driven. tiooicr. 

Althougli the lord l^amc the king’s tenant his country was 
no wik reformed thereby, but remained in the former bar¬ 
barism. Davies on Ireland. 

Nature’s full blessings would be well dispens’d 
In unsuperffuous, even pro|>ortiun. 

And she no whit encumber’d with her store. Milton, Comus. 

It docs not me a w>hil displease. 

That the rich all honours seize. Cowley, 

In account of ancient times it ought to satisfy any enquirer, 
if they can Iks brought any whit near one another. TiUulsoa. 

It IS every whit as honourable to assist a good minister, as 
to oppose a bad one. Addison, Freeholder. 

WHITE.-f- adj. [lipifc, Saxon; wit, Dutch; hweits, 
M. Goth, consent, lingiiis cogiiutis. Screnius.] 

1. Having such mi appearance as arises from the 

mixture of nil colours; snowy. * 

’When the paper was held nearer to any colour than to tlic 

rest, it appeared of that colour to which it appoarhed nearest; 
but when if was ci^ualljr, or almost equally distant from all 
the colours, so that it might be equally illuminated by them 
all, it apiwiircd white. Newton, Opt. 

Why round our coaches crowd the wAite-glov’d beaus ? 

P<*pCo 

2. Haviiiff the colour of fear; pale. 

— My hands are of your colour, but I shame 
To wear a heart so while. Shdespeare, Macbeth. 

3. Having the colour appropriated to happiness and 
innocence. 

Welcome, pure-ey’d liuth, taiite-handed hope: 

Thou hovering angel girt with golden wingi| 

And thou iinidemish’d form of chastity. MiUon, Comus. 

Wert thou that sweet-smiling youth ? 

Or that crown’d matron, sage, wAtlc-robed truth,? 

■ . . Milton, Ode. 

hsi this auqncioui morning he exprest 
With a w/dte stone distinguish’d from the rest; 

While as thy fame, and as thy honour clear. 

And let new joy s attend on thy new-added yar. 

To feastfuf mirth he this vshite hour assign’d. 

And sweet discourse, the banquet of the mind. 

Peace o’er thc%orld her olive-wand extend, 

And teA^e-rob’d innocence from haven descend. 

4. Grt^ with age. 

I call you servile ministm. 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d. 

Your high-engendcr’d hattla ’gunst a head 

So old and white u this. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

So minutes, hours, and days, weeks, mouths, and years 
Fat over, to the eml they were created, 

I^uld bring white hairs unto a quiet grave, Shakspeare. 

5. Pure; uiiblemiabed; unciiiudctl. 

Was not the first man by the desire of knowledge corrupted 
even in the whitest integrity of nature ? Donne, Farad. 8. 

FicuPBtive eHpmsioM oi tooio mxA slftdBOine dayi 
shortly to suaeeiL iSTPred, p. 153. 

Unhappy Oiyden t la all Chtrla’s dm, 

Roscommon omy boats unspotted lays: 


Drydmu 

Pope. 

Pope. 


And in our own, exeua some courtly stains, 

No whiter page timn Addisem’s remnns. Pope. 

White, tus. 

1. Whiteness; any thing white; white colour. 

_ My Nan shall be the queen of all the fairies 

Finely attired in a robe of while. Shakspeare. 

A friend' coming to visit me, I stopp’d him a the door, 
and before I told him what the colours were, or what I wm 
doing,_ I asked him whieh of the two whites were the best, and 
wherein they differed? and after he hml at that distance view’d 
them well, he answer’d, that they were both gemd vdiUes, and 
that he could not say which was test, nor wherein their colours 
differ’d. Newton, Op*. 

2. The mark at which an arrow is shot, which used 
to be painted white. 

If a mark be set up for an archer a a great distance, let him 
aim as exactly as he can, the least wind shall tqke his arrow, 
and divert it from the ivi/Ic. Dryden. 

Remove him then, and all your plots fly sure. 

Point blank, and level to tiic very white 

of your designs. Southern. 


3. The albugineous part of eggs. 

I’ll fetch sonic flax and whiles o^ggs ^ 

T apply to’s bleeding face. Shaks^re. 

The strongest ri^llcnts are the whites of new-laid qggs 
beaten to a froth, with alum. Wisensan, Surgery. 

When iiites among the stars do grow. 

Thou into the dose nests of time dost peep; 

And there with piercing eye, 

Tlirough the firm shell and die thick adile dost spy 

Years to come a forming lie. 

Close in their sacred seciiudiue asleep. Cowley. 

What principle manages the white and yolk of an egg into 
such a variety of textures, as is requisite to fashion a chick ? 

Boyle. 

The two in most r^ions represent the yolk and the mem¬ 
brane that lies next above it; to the exterior remon of the 
earth is as the shell of the egg, and the abyss under it as the 
white that lies under the shell. Burnet. 


4. The white part of the eye. 

Our general himself 

* Sanctifies himself with's hands. 

And turns up the white o’ th’ eye to his discourse, ^akspeare: 

Tlie horm’ or pellucid cost of the eye, doth not lie m the 
same superficies with the white of the eye, but riseth up as a 
hillock above its convexity. Bay. 

To White.'!* v.a. [(rom the adjective.] To make 
white; toueaibate; to whitewash. 

His raiment became shining, exceeding white as snow; so as 
no fuller on earth can whiie them. St. Mark, ix. 3. 

Like nnto vMted sepulchres, which appear beautiful out¬ 
ward, but are within full of dead men’s bones. St. Matt, xxiii. 

Thou — dost never 

Wmr thy own face, but piitt’st on his, and gather’st 
Baite for his ears ; liv’st wholly at his beck; — 

WAit’st over all his vices. Beaum. and Ft. Bhody Brother. 

Whitele'ad. n.s. 


White lead is made by taking sheet-lead, and 
having cut it into long and narrow slips, they make 
it up into rolls, but so that a small distance may 
remain between every spiral revolution. These 
roils arc put into earthen pots, so ordered that the 
lead may not sink down above half way, or some 
sinull matter more in them: these pots have each of 
tliem very sharp vin(|ptr in the bottom, so full as 
almost to touch the lead. When the vinegar and 
lead have both been put into the pot, it is covered 
up close, and so left for a certain time; in which 
roace the corrosive fumes of the vinegar will reduce 
the surface of the lead into a mere white calx, 
which they separate by knocking it with a hammer. 
There arc two sorts of this sold at the colour shops. 
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the one otlled oeriue, which ii the nuMt pare part, 
•nd the other is call^ vAite lead. OjAmy. 

Whi^tvumed.# adj. [wAite and lime.l Covered with 
white piaister. 

Ye white^nt’d walk. TUm Andromut. 

Whiteh'vebed.^ a4j. [from white and h'w.] 
Envious; malicious; co.wardly. 

WMetivered runagate, what doth iic there ? 

Shaktpeare, Sieh.IIJ, 

A udttUHvered toldicr. 

Sir R. WUSami, Act, of the Low C'ountr. p,sS‘ 

fyiiie^thered wretchen, without one word to ask a reason 
why ! Betiuvi, and FI. Elder Brother. 

Whi'tei.y. adj. [from white.l Coming near to white. 

A whitely wanton, with a velvet brow, 

With two pitch< 4 Mlls stuck in her fax For eyes. Shuhtpeare. 

Now, governor, I sec I must blush 
Qiute through this vail of night u tehUely slunne. 

To think 1 could design to make those tree. 

Who were by nature slaves. Southern, Oroonoko. 

"Whi'temeat. n. s. [white and meal.'} Food made of 
milk. 

Much saltnggs in iplHtemeat is ill for the stone. Tuuer. 

The Irish banished into the mountains, lived only upon white- 
nteaU. Speuter. 

To Whi'ten. V. a. [from wAite.] To make white. 

The smoke of sulphur will not black a paper, and is com- 
monly used by women to whden ti^nics. Brown, 

Flax, the soil and climate are [woper for whitening, by the 
frequency of brooks, and also of winds. Temple. 

Women of my complexion ought to be more modest, espe¬ 
cially since our faces debar ns from all artiiiciid whiteuingi, 

Guardian, 


Striking her cliiT, the stonn confirms her pow’r; 

The waves biiMeitteu her'triumphant shore. Prior. 

Whether the darken’d room to muse invite. 

Or wluten'd wall provoke the skew’r to write; 

In France, exile. Bedlam, or the mint. 

Like Lee or Biid^l, I will rhyme and print. l^ojw. 

2 i> Whi'ten. p.». To grow white. 

The bark expf.‘cts its freight; 

The loosen’d canvas trembles with the wind, * 

And the sea whUent with auspicious gales. Smith. 

WHi'xENEit. n.s. [from whifen.^ One who makes 
any thing wliitc. 

Whi'teness. «. s. [from white.'] 
t. The state of being white; freedom from colour. 
This doth lead me toJjgr hand. 

Of my first love the fittal Inind, ^ i 

Whore takitrnvM doth for ever sit; 

Nature herself enaincll’d it. Sidney. 

Whilencts is a mean Irntwcen all colours, having disposed 
itself iiuUfierently to them all, so as with equal facility to be 
ting^ with any of them. Newton, Opt. 

2. Paleness. 

Thou trcniblest, and the whitenesi of thy cheek, 

Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. Shaitpeare. 

3. Purity; cleanness. 

Tlie least spot is visible on ermine; but to preserve this 
whileneu in its oripnal purity, you have, like that ermine, 
forsaken the common track of business, w^ch is not always 
clean. Drydeu. 

Whi'tepot. n. s. A kind of food. 

Cornwall squab-pye, and Devon whitepot brings. King. 
Whites. n.x. [fluor cUbus.'] It arises from a laxneas 
of the glands of the uterus, and a cold pitnitous 
blood. Q}ttfuy. 

WhiVethobn. n. s. [spina alba^ Latiu.] A species 
of thorn. 

litde as a whUethom and a pear-tree seem of kin, n cion 
- latter will sometimes prosper well, b^g grafted upon a 
.stoefeof thefiaweiC Mtiyle. 

'WafiatsT/ma. n,vi [vMte mA wash.] 


1. A wash to make the skin seem Ikir. 

The clergy, during Cromwell’s usurpation, were veiy much 
taken np in reforming the female world; 1 have heard a whole 
sermon against a wkitewatk. Addison. 

2. A kind of liquid plaster with which walls are 
whitened. 

Four moms, above, below, this mansion grac’d, 

With white-wash deckt, and river-sand o’er-cast. Harte. 

To Whitewash.# v. a. [from the nouh.] To cover 
with whitewash. Mason. 

Whi'tewine. n.s. [white and wiVir.] A species of 
wine produced from the white grapes. 

The seeds and roots are to be rut, beaten, and infused in 
wlutewiur, Wiseman, Surgery, 

Wui'THER.'f’ adv. [hpybep, Saxon; hwader^ M. Goth.] 

r. To what place ? Interrogatively. 

Sister, well met; udiither away so fast?— 

— No farther than the Tower. Shakspeare, Sieh. Ill. 

The coinnion people swarm like summer hies; 

And whither fly the gnats, but to the lun ? Shakspeare. 

Ah! whither am I hurry’d ? ah ! forgive. 

Ye shades, and let your sister’s issue live. Dryden. 

2. To what place ? Absolutely. 

I stray’d I knew nut whither. Millou, P. L. 

3. To which place; relatively. 

Wluiher, when ns they came, they fell at words. 

Whether of them should be the lord of lonis. Spenset. 

At Canterbury, whither some voice was run on bcibre, the 
mayor seized on them, as they were taking fresh liorscs. 

Wottnn. 

That lord advanced to Winchester, whither Sir John Berkley 
brought him two raiments more of foot. Clarendon. 

4. To what degree ? Obsolete ; perhaps never in use. 

Whither at length wilt tliou abuse our patience ? 

Still shall thy fury mock us? B. Jonxon. 

5. Whithersoever. 

Thou slmlt let her go whUhef she will. JOeuf. xxi. 14. 

Whithehsoe'veh. adv. [whither and soever. ] To 
whatsoever place. 

For whatever end faith is designed, and whithersoever the 
nature and intention of the grace does drive us, thither we 
must go, and to that cud we must direct all our actions. 

Bp. Taylor, 

Whi'tjno. ft. s. [wittifigh, Dutch; alburnus, Latin.] 

1. A small seafish. • 

Some fish are gutted, split, and kept in pickle, as iMing and 
mackerel. • Carew, Sum. of Cornwall. 

The inasenlur filircs of fishes arc more tender than those of 
terrestrial animals, and their whole substance more watery. 
Some fishe^ as whitings, con be almost ontirelv dissolved into 
water. Arbulinot on Aliments, 

2. A soil chalk, [from white.] 

'Jliat this impr^iated liquor may be improved, they pour it 
upon whiling, which is a white chalk, or day finely powdered, 
uconsed, and made up into bails. Boyle. 

When vou dean your plate, leave die whiting plainly to be 
seen in afl the chinks. *■ Swift. 

Whi'tish. atj. [from vdiite.] Somewhat white. 

The same aq 'a-rortis, that will quickly change the redness of 
red lead into a darker colour, wiU, being put upon crude lead, 
produce n whitish substance, as with copper it did a bluish. 

Boyk. 

Whi'tishmess. ft. 5. [from whitish.] The quality of 
being aomewhut white. 

Take good venereal vitriol of a deep blue, and compare 
with some of the entire crystals, puqioscly reserved, some of 
the subtile powder of the same sai^ which will exhiiut a very 
consideraUe degree of whUishneu. Boyle on Colours. 

Wm'TtBATHEB. ».i. [white and leather.] Leather 
dressed with aAim, remarkable for toughness. 

Whole bridle and sa^le, irAiUdArf' and aal, i 
With coUars and horads. . Tusstt, Hudandry. 
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He boi^d tlie fleifw through, from the hed to th' Mikle, 
md then knit 

Both to Mb chariot, with a thong of trMlleather, ChiqiMan. 

Nor GO I care much, if her pretty anout 
Meet with her furrow’d chin, and both together 
Hem in Iier lips, as dn good wUllealfier. Suckfing. 

Whi tlow, n.s. [Iipic, Snxon, and Imp, a wolf, 
Skinner; Iipit, &xon, and /oto, a flame. I,<ye.] A 
swelling between the cuticle uud cutis, called the 
mild whitlow, or between the periosteum and the 
bone, called the n<alignnnt whitlow. 

Paronychia is a small swuHiiig about the nails and ends of 
the fingers, by Uia vulgar people generally called wlulflaw. 

Waemm. 

Whi'tsoi'R. n.s. A kind of apple. 

Whi'tstkr, or v>hitrs\ n. $. [from white."] A whitener. 

Carry it among the whUtten in Datchet mead. Shaktpeara. 

WnrTsui,. «. *. A provincial word. 

Their meat was v/iiUul, as they call it, namely, milk, sour 
milk, cheese, ciinls, butter. ^ Carete, 

Whi'tsun.* adj. Observetl at Whitsuntide. 

Busietl with n Wkiltun niorrice.danrc. Sliaktpcare, Hen V. 
'I'liis is a tale, 

Would befit onr Whittun ale. lirowne, H/up. Pipe. 

WhiUuii air is the common name, in the midland counties, 
for the rural sports and fenstings iit Whitstiiitidc. 

H'trr/im, IIUI. E. P. iii. 129. 
Whi'tsuntide.'I" n. s. [while and Sunday; because 
. the convei ls, newly baptizetl, appeared from Easter 
to Whitauntido in white. Skinner. FI. L’Esfrangc 
oilers a eonjecture, that it is derived from the Fr. 
huief, hiiif, eight; and then Ifhilstindap will be the 
eiphth Sunday from Easter.] The feast of Pentc> 
cost. 

Strephon, with leafy twigs of laurel tree, 

A garland made on temples for to wear; 

For he then rhosen was the dignity 

or village Uiril that WhilMimtide to bear. Sidney, 

This they rii'ploy in brewing and baking against Whittuntide, 

Careto'a Survey nf Cornwall, 
WHi'TTrNTnEE. 11. s. [samhums aquatica,"] A sort 
of tree. Ainsamth. 

WIIl'TTLKt n.s. rbpycel, Saxon.] 

1. A white dress for a woman. Not in use. Dr. John¬ 
son.—Grose ineiirioTist|^ete^iy//c as a double blanket, 
worn by the west-country women over their shoul¬ 
ders, like clonks. 

2. [hpycel, Saxon.] A knife. 

There’s no^a whiftte in th’ unruly camp, 

But I do prise it at my love, before 

The reverend’s! throat in Athens. Shakipeare. 

The knot a very dull whittle mav cut asunder. * 

Bp. HoA, Hon. of the Mnrr. Gt p. 36. 
He wore a Sheffield wMUte in his hose. 

Betterton, Chaucer's Miller. 

To WiiiVixE. V. a. [fr^ the noun.] 

1. To cut with a knife. * 

2. To edge; to sharpen. Not in use. 

When they are come to that once, and arc thoroughly whit- 
iled, then shall you have them cast their W'anton eyes upon mcn’i 
wives. Halcmn/f on Providence. 

WHi'TYl‘Bt)WN.* adj. [white and brafm.] Of a 
colour between white and brown; as, whilpbrcwn 
paper, whitybronm bread. Peifge. 

To WHIZ v.n. [from the sound that it expresses.] 
To make a louil humming noise. 

The exhalatioMs, whiszing in the air. 

Give so much light, that 1 iimy read 1 ^ them. Shahspeare. 
Tugi niiii about, • 

, I know him, he’ll but and strait go out. Sryden. 

Soon all mth vigour liend their truity bows. 

And from the quiver each hit arrow choie: 
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Hij^coon't was the first; williToreefiil my 
It new, and whitxing cut the liquid way. Dryden. 

Whiz.# n. s. [from the verb.] A loud humming 
■ noise. •• 

He never once ducked at the whiz of a cannonJiall. 

Guardtan, No. 9a. 

WHO. p'onmn. genitive whose; other cases whom, 
[hpa, Saxon; wie, Dutch.] 

1. A pronoun relative, applied to persons. 

Wc have no perfect description of it, nor Miy knowledge 

how, or by whtm it is inhabited. AbM. 

Oft have I seen a tiroely>partcd ghost,- 
Of ashy semhianee, meaure, pale, and bloodless. 

Being all descended to the Im’ring heart, 

M'/io, in the conflict that it holds with death, 

Attracts the same for aidaiice ’gainst the enemy. Shakspemre. 

Were the grac’d person of our Banquo present, 

K'Anm I may rather challenge for unkindness. 

Than pity for mischance. Shakipeare, Madeti. 

The son ofOuncsn, 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth. 

Lives in the English court. Shakspeare, MaebeUi. 

2. Which of many. 

A man can never be obliged to submit to tny power, unless 
he can lie satisfied, who is the person who has a right to exer¬ 
cise it. Locke. 

Wc are still ns much at a lost, who civil power belongs to. 

Locke. 

3. As who shotdd say, elHptically for as one who shmld 
say, 

Hope throws a generous contempt upon ill usage, and looks 
I like a handsome defiance of a misfortune: as viho should say, 
j you are somewhat troublesome now, but I shall conquer you. 

” Cottier against Despair. 

A. Whose is the genitive of which, as well as of vAo, 
and is applied to things. 

Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted; and lehose 
soever sins ye retain, they arc retained. Si. John, xx, 23. 

The question whose solution I require. 

Is what the sex of women most desire. Dryden. 

Is there any other doctrine, whose followers are pimishra ? 

Addison.^ 

5. It h.as sometimoB a disjunctive sense. 

There thou teli’st of kings, and who aspire; 

Who fall, who rise, who triumphs, who do inoaa Daniel. 

Tell who loves who; what favours some partake. 

And v)ho is jilted. Dryden. 

6 . It is used often interrogatively; as, who is this f 
meaning, whnt is the character or name of this per¬ 
son ? Vf^o sliull do thi.s? that is, where shdl any 
be found tbat can do this ? 

In the grave ivho shall give thee thanks? Psalms. 

Who is like unto the Lord ? Psalms, 

Who is this that darkneth counsel by words without know¬ 
ledge ? Job. 

Who first seduc’d them to that dire revolt? 

The infernal serpent. Afiiiitofi. 

Who feeds that ohns-hoiibc neat, but void of state. 

Where age and want sit smiling at the gate? 

Who taught that licav’ii-directed spfre to rise? 

The man of Ross; each lisping babe replies. Pope. 

Whoe'vlu. pfbnoun. [vdio and eivr.J Any on^ with¬ 
out limitation or excqition. 

Whoever doth to teni|icnince apply 
His stediast life, and all h's actions frame, 

Trust me, shall find no greater enemy. 

Than stubliorn perturbation to the same. Spenser. 

I think rnyscir iicliolden, whoever shews me my mistakes. 

Lseke. 

Whoe'er thou art, that fortune brings to keep 
The rights of Neptune, iiionarrii of the deep; 

Thee first it fits, O stranger, to prciiare 

The due libation, and (he s*ilcinii prayer.^ . ■'JVf- 

Whoever is really brave, has alwaySi tills comfort when he is 
oppras’d, that he knows himself to be supenor ^ those .who 
injure him, by forgiving it. Pope. 
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WHpLE.^a(^. [pal2) &xon; heelf Dutch. Sere- 
i^iu noUces AW 24 ' Icel. Sueth. inte|^, totui; 
oS^ hoUit Cambr. idepi. This will lead us to the 
Omk ixo(, the veiy same. Our word was formerly 
written Aole.] 

1. All; totali containing alL 

All the wMe army stood i^’d at him. SAaiipeare. 

This 1 my glory account, 

My exaltation, and my la&ofe delight. Milton. 

Looking down he saw 

The whole world fill’d with violence, and all flesh 
Corrupting each their way. MUbm. 

Wouldst thou he soon destrov’d, and perish whole. 

Trust Maurus with the life, and Milboumc with the soul. 

Dryden. 

Fierce extremes. 

Contiguous might distemper the whole frame. MUton. 

2. Complete; not defective. 

The elder did whole re^ments afford, 

The younger brought bis fortune and his sword. Waller. 

3. Uninjured; unimpaired, Ikails, M. Goth, sanus.] 
Anguish is come upon me, because my life is yet whole in 

me. a Sam. i. 9. 

For while unhurt, divine Jordain, 

Thy work and Seneca’s remun; 

'niou keep’st his body, they hit soul. 

He lives and breathes, restor’d and whide. Prior. 

4. Well of any hurt or sickness. 

When they had done circumcising all the people, th^ abode 
in the camp, till they were whale. Jot. v. 8. 

Whols. n.$. 

1. The totality; no {>art omitted; the complex of all 

the parts. ^ * 

Fetu* God, and keep hit commaodinents, for this is the whole 
of man. Eeckiiaitei. 

It contained the whole of religion amongst the antients; and 
made phUosophy more agree^e. Broome. 

Ibere is a metaphysical whole, when the essence of a thing 
is said to consist or two par^ the gynus and the difihrence, i. e. 
the general and the special iHRure, which, bmng joined twetlier, 
make bp a definition. '' ^ WtMt, Logiek. 

2. A system; a regular combination. , 

Begin with &nse, of every art dhe soul, ^ 

Parts answering parts, shall slide Into a wh^. Pope. 

Who'i.esai.e.. n. s. {tmoU aild sale.'] 

1. Sale in the lump, not in separate small parcels. 

2. The whole mass. 

Some from vanity, or envy, despise a valuable book, and 
throw contempt upon it by wholetcUe, Wallt, 

Who'lehale. adj. Buying or selling in tl.e lump, or 
in large quantities. 

These are whtdetale chapmen to Satan, thm do not truck 
end barter one crime for another, but take the whole herd. 

Oov. the Tongue. 

This cost me at the whiJetale roerobant’s a hundred 
drachmas; I make two hundred by selling it in retail. Additm. 

Who'lesome. adj. \heeisam, Dutch; Juylsamf Teuto- 
nick; both from hq||, Saxon, health.] 

1. Sound. Contrary, to unsound in doctrine. 

So the doctrine contain’d be lait wholeionte and ediiying, a 
want of exactness in speaking may be overlook’d. AUerhury. 

2. Contributing to ncalth. 

Night not now, as ere man fedl, 

Whf&tome and cool and mild; but widi blade mr 
Aeeompany’d, with damps and dreadful gloom. MUton. 

Besides tbC wholetome luxury which that place abounds with, 
a kitchen garden is a more pleasant sight tlian the finest onn- 
ge^. Adddton. 

She held it whokumer by mad>. 

To rest a little on the couen. Prior. 

3. Preserying; salutary. Obsolete. 

Lord ndpeth hie anointed, and will hear him from his 
holy heavea; even with the wiafoimie strengdi of bis right 
K«i>d- *Ptahn XX. 6. 
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4. Us^l; conducive to hi^pitiess or eirtuc. 

Th^ suffer us to famish, repeal daily any mAnfoimHc act 
estafaUmed aninst the rich, and provide more piercitig statutes 
to chain up the poor. Shaktpeare, Coriol. 

’Tis no less 

To mvern justly, make yomr empire fiouridi. 

With wholetome laws, in riches, p^e, and plenty; 

Than, by the expenre of wealth and blood, to make 
New oequtsitiODs. ^Denham, Sophy. 

5. Kindly; pleasing. A burlesque use. 

1 cannot make you a wholetome answer; my wit’s diseased. 

Shaktpeare, Hamlet. 

To wail friends lost. 

Is not by much so uAoletome, profitable, ' 

As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Shaktpeare. 

WHo'LEsoMELY.’f’ adv. [froin viholesoittc.] Salu¬ 
briously ; salutiferously. 

He caused him to be more wholetomely kept, concerning Ms 
diet, than he was before. Pojt, Aett end Mon. tjf T. BUney. 

WHo'ucBOMENESs.'f" It. s. [from xoholcsame.] 

1. Quality of conducing to hcaltii; salubrity. 

His palate was so tractable and subdued to the dictates of an 
higher choice, that he really thought no meat pleasant, but 
in proportion to its whidetomenett. Fell, Life of Hammond. 

We made a standard of the hcalthfulness of the mr, from 
tlie proportion of acute and epidemical diseases, and of the 
wholetomenctt of the food from that of the chronical. Gromit. 

At Tonon they shcweil us u great fountain of water, that 
is in great esteem for its wholetomenctt; weighing two ounces 
in a pound less than the same measiu-c of tim lake water. > 

* , Addison. 

Little foresaw he that th’ Almighty pow’r. 

Who feeds the fsuthful at his chosen hour. 

Consults not taste, but wkdetomenett of food. 

Nor means to please their sense, but do them good. Harte. 

2 . Salutarincss; conducivcncss to good. 

And now concerning the whaletomeneu of discoursing. 

Goodman, Wint, Ev. Con/. P. i. 

Who'lly. adv. [from whole.] 

1. Completely; perfectly. 

The thrust was so strong, that he could not so wholly beat 
it away, but that it met with his thigh, through which it ran. 

Sidney. 

Hius equal deaths are dealt with equal chance ; 

% turns they quit their ground, by turns advance: 

Victors, and vanquish’d in the vanous field. 

Nor fvAotfy'overcome, nor wkoBy yiejd. Ttryden, 

Ibis story was written befois BoccSce; but its author being 
wholly lost, Chaucer is now become an original. Hryden. 

2. Totally; in all die parts or kinds. 

Metals arc wholly subterrony. Bacon. 

Nor wholly lost we so deserv’d a prey; 

For storms repenting part of it restor’d. * ^ Dryden. 

They employed themselves wholly in domestick life; and 

» provided a woman conld keep her house in order, she never 
troubled hmaeif about regulating the commonwealth. Additon. 

Whom. The accusative of who, singular and plural. 

As God is originally holy in himself, so he might conimu* 
nicate his sanctity to tne sons^f men, whom he intended to 
briM into the fruition of bimsm. Peenon. 

^erc be men in the world, whom you hod rather have your 
son be with fie hundred pounds, than some other with five 
thousand. Loche on EdueaHon. 

WHOXSOE'vEg^ prott, [oblique case of whosoever.] 
Any without exception. %' 

With wkomtoever thou findest thy goods, let him not live. 

Oen. xxxi. 31. 

Nature has bestowed mines on several ports; but tber 
riches are only for the industrious and fni^l. Whomsoever 
else they virit, ’tis vrith the diligent and sober only they sti^. 

Loeke. 

Whoo'bob. n. s. Hubbub. See Hubbvb. 

In this time of lethargy, I pick’d and cot mpst of tbmr fes* 
rival purses: and had not the old man come in with a wkotbuh 
against his daughter, and scar’d my chough from the chaff, I 
had not left a purse in the whole army. Shdktpeare. 
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WHOOP. «. s. [Seo Hoor.] 

It A Aaat of puwuit. 

Let tH^brwthej-wliilc, and then ^ u.„iau« 

Cry mhoop, and »et them on min. Mimnu. 

A fox^croiMiig the road, drew at a considcraBlc detain¬ 
ment, who clBH»d epnryo Aar hdteee, and pnwued him with 
who^ and halfooi. ^ 

TS. iVpupa, Latin.] A bird. Diet. 

To WHoop.-f V. n. [from the noun.] To shout. 

Treason and mu^er ever k^t together, 

A$ two yoko devils sworn to either’s purpose: 

Working so ffosly in a nat’ral cause, 

TTiat admiration did not wiocip at them. SM^are. 

One cries and shouts; another rings, whoops, and hallooes. 

BurtoH, Anat, of Met. p. 184. 

With that the shepherd icAoop’d for joy. „ . . 

Drayton, Shep. Gorland. 

To Whoop, v. a. To insult with shouts. 

While he trusts me, ’twere so base a part 
To fawn, and yet betray; I shou’d be hiss’d 
And ttthoo])'d in hell for that ingraritnde. Dryden. 

To Whoot.'J” V. n. [See To Hoot.] To shout. 

Satyrs— run whoolivg to the hills. Drayton. 

To Whoot.* V. a. To insult v^th shouts. 

The man, who shews lus heart. 

Is whuoled for bis nudities. Fomig, KighL Th. 8. 

■WHOllK.'l' w. s. [hupc, Sax. hoere, Dutch; hore. 
Dull, hora, Su. Goth, hoera, Icol. Verclius ob¬ 
serves that the led. word anciently signiiicd a 
linndmaid, ancilla; and cluinged its sense, like 
tom, a woman, oHm uxor, hodie {(piratic) mere- 
trix. Dr. Jauiieson, in V. UouE. Mr. H. Tooke 
derives it from hypnn, Sax. to hire; as Verstegan, 
long Iwfore, had done. So Screnius, from the 
Su. Golh. hyrn, the same. Our old books and 
lexicography write this word hnre. The old 
French langungc has hove in the same sense. 
Bishop llichnrdsoii contends for this siielling, 
hove being, he observes, from hire. Obs. on the 
O. Test. 1655. p. 157.] 


1. A prostitute; a woman receives men for 
money. 

Orontd 

Conveys his wealth to Tibcr^b hungry shores, 

And fattens Italy with foreign whores. Dryden. 

We Wfury’d should lie down in death: 

This cheat of life would take no more; 

If 3 on thought fame but emirty iHvath; 

Your Phyllis but a jieijur’d wiiore. Prior. 

2 . A woman who converses unlawfully with men; a 
fornicatress; an adultress; a strumpet. 

To put out the word whore, thou dost me woo. 

Throughout my book; troth, put out woman too. B.Jonson, 


To WiionE.'f" V . a. J'o corrupt with regard to 
chastity. 

Thou kept’st me bravo at court, and ndtor’d me; 

Then married me to a young noble gentleman. 

And whor'd me still. Bcatmt. and FI. Maid's Ti^edy. 

Here is anothm*, justice trill not spare; 

9 An hot, lascivious, loose adulterer; 

That whores his neighbour’s wife, and makes him be 
The laughing-stock of fools: — Cursed is he. 

« Jordan's Poem, $$$ 8. b. 

Have I whor’d your wife? Congreve. 

To Whohe. V . n. [from the noun.] To converse 
unlawfully with the ot^r sex. 

’Tis a noble general’s prudent part, 

To cherish vhlour, and reward desert: 

• LH him be daub’d with lace, live h^, and tiAorei 
Sometimes be lousy, hut be never poor. Dty^ 

VOL. V. 


Who'iieoom. n. t. [from tniorr.] Fornication, 

Some let go tohoredom ai an indifferent matter, which yet 
strive for an noly-day, as for their life. ify. HsB. 

Nor can that person who accounts it bis recreation to see 
one man wallowing in his filthy reveb, and another infamous 
by his sensuality, be so impudent as to allege, that all the 
enormous draiignts of the one can leave the least relish upon 
the tip of his tongue; or tliat dl the fonucations and vAore- 
doms of the other can quench his own lust. iShiiM, Serm. 
Wiio'nsuABTEa. ? a. s. [yohore and tnastir, or monger.^ 
WHo'REMONGEit. j One who keeps whore% or con- « 
verses with a fornicatress. 

What is a whoremaster, fool? a fool in good clothes and 
something like thee. Shakspessre. 

As if we were dninktuds, by a planetary influence; an ad¬ 
mirable evasion of whoremaster man, to lay his goatish disimsi- 
tion on the change of a star. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

Art thou fully persuaded that no whoremoimer nor adulterer , 
shall have any inheritance in the kingdom ot God ? and dost 
thou continue to practise these vices ? TUlotson, Serm. 

A rank notorious whoremaster, to choose. 

To thrust his neck into the marriage noose. Dryden. 

If he were jealous, he might clip his wife’s wings: but what 
would this avail, when there were flocks of whorcmaslers per¬ 
petually hovering over his house. Addison, Guardian, 

Wiio'reson. n. s. [toAorc and son."] A bastard. It 
is generally used in a iucttcrous dislike. * 

Whoreson, mod compound of majestj-, welcome. Shakspeare. 

'J'hoii whoreson Zed 1 thou unnccessaiy letter. Shakspeare. 

How now, yon whoreson peasant, 

Wliere have you lieen these two days mitering? Stakepeare. 

Frog was a sly whoreson, 'the reverse of John. Arbuihnot. 

Who'rish. adj. [from tcAorc.] Unchaste; incon¬ 
tinent. 

You, like a ietcher, out of whorish loius 
Breed your inheritors. Shakspeare, TV. and Cress. 

By means of a whorish woman a man is brought to a piece of 
bread. Pree. ri. a6. 

Wiio'RisiiLy. adv. [from wAorruA.] Plarlot like. 
Who'rishness.# n. s. [froq^ aAorish.J Character of 
a whore. ’ 

1 would faync know how the}’ could be chaste, brought up, 
in u’horyshnesse. Bate, Yet a Coarse, S[c. fol. 67. b. 

Censure wkorishneu with the emblem of labour, the cart. 

Bp. Bainbow, Serm. (1634,} p. a8. 
Wjio'rtlederry. n. r. [beopebepian, Saxon; vitis 
idiea.'] Bilberry. A plant. Wlkr. 

Whose. ». s. 

1. Genitive of tcAo. 

Though I could 

With borcfac’d power sweep him from my right. 

And bid my will'avouch it, yet I must not; 

For certain friends that arc both his and mine, 

Wluise loves I may not drop. Shakspeare, Macheth. 

2. Genitive of wtiich. 

Thy name aAVights me, In whose sound is death. Shakspeare. 

Those darts whose points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his power. Prior. 

Who'so. 7 pronomi. \wh(f and soever.^ Any, 
Whosoe'ver.^ without restriction. IVhoso is out 
of use. 

Whoso is out of hope to attain to another’s rirtuc, will seek 
to come at even hand, by depressing another’s fortune. Bacon. 

Let tlicre be persons licensed to lend upon usury; let the 
rate be somewhat more easy for the merchant than that he for¬ 
merly payed; for all borrowers shall have some case, be he 
merchant or whosoever. Bacon. 

He inclos’d 

Knowledge of good, and evil, in this tree. 

That whoso eats thereof, forthw ith attains 

Wistlom. AtiUon,P.L. 

Whosoever hath Christ for his friend, shall be .sure of conn. * 
seta and ndtosoever is his own /riend wiW ho sure to obey it. 

South, Semiw 
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To WmfH. V. n. To pronounce the letter r with 
loo much force. Diet. 

WkuBT. n. s. A whortleberry; a bilberry. 

For fruifai, both wild, as whurts, itfawberries, pears and 
plums, though the meaner sort come short, the gentlemen 
step not far tehind those of other parts. Carew. 

Why. ndv. [hpi, yolApi, Saxon.] • 

1. For what reason ? InteiTOf^tivelv. 

If it be lawful to support the faith of the cfauith a^nst an 
irresutoble party, why not the government and dismpline of 
the church ? . Lm/ie. 

They both deal justly with you; why? not from any regard 
4 hey have for justice, but because their fortune depends on their 
credit. ^ Swjfi. 

2. For which reason. Relatively. 

In eveiy sin, men must not con idcr the unlnwfidness there* 
of only, but the reason te/zyit should be unlawful. Perkins. 

Mortar will not hove attained its utmost compactness till 
fourscore years, after it has been cmplored; and this is one 
reason why, in demolishing ancient fabrieks, it it more easy to 
break the stone than the mortar. Boyle, 

No ground of enmity 

Wfy he should mean me ill. Milton, P. L. 

wch, whose sole bliss is eating; who can give 
But that one brutal reason, why tliey live. Di^dcn. 

3. For wJhat reason. H^tively. 

I was dispatch'd for titeir defence and guard; 

And listen why, for I will tell you now. Milton, Comut. 

We examine the why, the what and the how of things, 
r 'IP L’Ettrauge, 

Turn the discourse; I have a reason why 
I would not have you speak so tenderly. Dryden. 

4. It is sometimes usra emphatically. 

Niuus' tomb, man; why, you must not speak that yet: that 
you answer to Pyram. Sh^tpearc. 

You have-not been a-bed then? 

Why, no; the day had broke before we jmrted. Shakspeurr. 

If her chill heart I cannot move. 

Why ril enjoy the very love. C’uudey, 

whence is this? w^:, from tlmt c^ntial suitableness 
which obedience has to tne'delBtion which is between a rational 
creotore and his Creator. South, Semi, 

Why.# b. «. Iqta'e, Danish.] A young heifer : and 
a w^jr-calf is a cow-calf. Used in the oortli of Eng¬ 
land. Grose. 

Wht'not. adv. A cant word for violent or i>e- 
reniptory procedure. 

Capoch'd your rabbins of the synod. 

And snap’d tbdr canons writh a whynot, HdKbrat. 

Wl. [Sax.] Holy. Thus fVimund, l;>ly peace; 
Wiherl, eminent for sanctity; Ahaif aitogetlicr 
holy, as Hicrocles, Hieronymus, Hosiiis, &c. 

Gibson's Camden. 

WiCi Wich. Comes from the Saxon pic, .which ac¬ 
cording to the different nature and condition of 
places, hath a threefold signification; implying 
other a village, or a bay made by the winding 
banks of a rivor, or a castle. Gibson's Camden. 

Wick. «. i. [peoce, ISaxon; vneclce, Dutch.] The 
subsUnce round which is applied tlie wax or tallow 
of a torch or cundle. 

But true it is, that when ^e oil is spent. 

The light goes out, and liiict; is thrown away; , 

So, when be bad resign’d ids re^ment. 

His daughter gan despise his drooping day. Spenser. 

Tliere lives within the veiy flame of love 
A kind of wkk or snuff that will abate it. Shakspeare, 

B^ies are inflamed wholly and imm^tely, without any ' 
widt to help tlie InAunmation. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Id^e atoms of oil or melted wax continually ascend apace 
up thb wich of a burning candle. 

fiiimul parcels about tlie untleM of candle# onlv sifiui- 
fieth a moist ana pluvious air about them. Brown, Vmg, Err, 
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WrCKED.*f* adj. [Of this common word the ^y- 
roology is very obscure: picca, is an mehatOer; 
pieccan, is ttyy/oppi-ess: pipian, to curse; ^ picefe, is 
crooked all these however Skinner rejects for »iti- 
atuSi Latin. Perh^s it is a compound of pic, vile, 
bad, and head, mabm eapu^ Dr. Johnson. — Mr. 
H. Tooke makes voieked the same as mtched, de^ 
riving it from the Sax. picciau, incimtare, 
uti. Div. of Purl. ii. 313. — Serenius would refer 
it to the Sti. Goth, wika, to yield, to give way. 
Wick was our old word, as a substantive and adjec¬ 
tive : “ Pride is the worst of all icicke." Gower, 
Coni'. Am. B. i. “ Beware, and leave thy wickc 
speche.” Gower, Conf. Am. B. 2.] 

1. Given to vice; not^od; flagitious; morally bad. 
The dwelling place of me wicked ^all come to nought. 

Job, viiL SI. 

And as the better spirit, when she doth bear 
A scorn of death, doth shew she cannot die; 

So when the wicked soul death's face doth fear, 

Ev’n then she proves her own eternity. Davies. 

He of tlieir wicked ways shall them admonish. Milton, P. L. 
But since thy vciiisiputernal virtue fires. 

Go and siiccera ! the rival’s aims despise; • 

For never, never wicked itiau was wise. Pope, Odyss, 

2. It is a Word of ludicrous or slight blame. 

That same wicked bustard of Venus, that bliad rascally boy, 
that abuses eveiy one’s c^cs because his own are out, let him 
be judge how dcqi I am in love. Shakspeare. 

3. Cursed; baneful; pernicious; bad in efibet; as, 
medicinal things are called virtuous. 

The wicked weed which there the fox did lay. 

From underneath his head be took away. Spenser. 

As wicked dew us e’er my mother brush’d. 

With raven’s feather from unwholsomc fen. 

Drop on yon both. Shakspeare, Tempest. 

Wi'cKEDi.Y. adv. [from Wicked.] Criminally: cor¬ 
ruptly; badly. 

I would now send him where they all should see. 

Clear as the light his heart sliine; where no man 
Could be so wickedly or fondly stupid. 

But should cry out, he saw, touch’d, felt wickedness. 

And grasp’d it. B. Jonson. 

He behaved hinuclf with^ gremt modesty and wonderful re¬ 
pentance; being convinced in bis conscience that be had done 
wickedly. Claremlmi. 

That thou may’st the better bring about ^ 

Thy wishes, thou art wickedly devout. Drydai. 

’Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great: 

Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. Pope. 

WICKEDNESS. «. s. [from mcked.} Corruption of 
manners; guilt; moral ill. 

It is not good that children should know any wickedness ; 
old folks have discreUon and know the world. Shakspeare. 

These tents thou saw’st so pleasant, were the tents 
Of wickedness i wherein shall dwell his race 
M’ho slew his brother. Milton, P. L. 

Wi'cKEK.'f cdj. [w^r, Danish, a twig; from viger, 
tos^ield; or Teut. wicken, to shake; because of its 
pliant quality. Dr. Jamieson.] Made of small 
sticks. 

Each one a little wicker basket had 
Made of fine twigs, entraiied curiously; 

In whidi thqr gather’d flow’rs. • i^Mcr. 

Then quick ^d dress 

IBs halfe milke up for cheese, and in a presse 

Of uncker prest it. _ Chapman. 

The long broad shields, mad^p of wicker rods, #hich arc 
commonly used among the northern Iridi,but e;ipe<^ly among 
the Scots, are brought ih>m the Scythians. Sipewser. 

If your influence be quite dammM up 
y^th' UBck uswinng nusti, some gendc tiqicr. 
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Thoud a nuh candle from the maker hole 
WibiMviay habitation, idat u* 

Wkh m lon^levdl’d rale of streaming light. MiUon, Comut. 

A fbo'ish painter drew Januai}' nttii^in a wicker chair, 
with four nifWaps on by the fire, and without doors green 
trees, as if it had been In the midst of July. Pern-ham. 

Wi'cKET.'f" fi. s. French; wicirf, Dutch; 

gaichet, Welsh, from gtoic//, stridor. Serenius.^ 

L A small gate. 

^ tlfhen none yielded, her unruly page, 

Witit his rude claws the wicket open redt, 

And let her in. Spenser. 

These wickelt of the soul are plac’d on high, 

Because all sounds do lightly mount aloft. Dames. 

Now St. Peter, at heaven’s wicket seems 
To wait them with his keys. Miltmi, P. L. 

The cove was now a common way, 

The vacket, often open’d, know the key. _ Dri/den. 

The chatfering with dissenten, and uod^ng about this or the 
other ceremony, is like opening a few wickets, by which no 
more than one can get in at a time. Swift. 

2. A pair of short laths, set up within a few inches of 
each other, to be bowled ut in the game of cricket. 

Mason. 

Full fast the Kentish wickets fell. Duncomhe, liallad. 

Wi'cLiFfiTE.^i: n. s. One of the followers of the great 
religious reformer Wicliffb. 

If two persons were met tnivelling on the road, it was much 
if one of them was not a iVidiffiie. 

Iwwis, J.ife of Up. Pecock, p. lo. 

The WichUMles entirely grounded their ideas of reforniatioii 
both in morals and doctrine on scriptiii'al proofs. 

Wartun, Hist. IS . P. iii. 390. 

Wi'nny.* See Withv. 

WIDE. adj. [pibe, Saxon; VDijd, Dutch.] 

1. Broad; extended far each way. 

They foiiqd fat pasture, and the land was wide and quiet. 

I Chron. iv. 40. 

He wand’ring 1 od|! a wider circle made, 

And iiiany-laiiguag’il nations he survey’d. Pope. 

2. Broad to a certain degree: as, three inches w/r/r. 

3. Deviating; remote. 

Many of the fathers were far wide from the understanding of 
this place. Ralegh. 

Consider the alisurditics of that distinction betwixt the act 
and the obliquity, and the contrary being so wide from the 
truth of S^'pture and the attributes of God, and so noxious 
to good life, we may certainly conclude, that to the perpe¬ 
tration of wliatipcver sin, there is not at all any predestination 
of God. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

To move 

Ilis laughter at their quaint opinions wide. Milton, P. L, 

Oft luide of nabirc must he act a part, 

Make love in tropes, in bombast brtm his heart. TieheU. 

Wide. adv. 

]. At a distance. In tliis sense voide seems to be 
sometimes an adverb. 

A little wide 
There was a holy chapel edify’d, 

Wherein tiic hermit wont to say 

His holy things each morn and even tide. Spenser. 

The Chinese, a people whose way of thinking seems tojie as 
wide of ours in Europe as their countiy dues.* Temple. 

^ With great extent. 

Of all these bounds enrich’d 
With plenteous rivers, and wide skirted meads. 

We moke thqp lady. Shedespeare, K. Lear. 

On the east-side of the garden place, 

Chcrubicl^atch; and of a sword the flame 

Wide-rname ; all approach far off to fright. MiUon, P. L. 

She open’d, but to shut; 

Exceira her power, the gatcit unde open stood. MiUon, P. L. 

With huge two-huidcd sway, 

. Brandish’d aloft, the horrid age came down- 
jPnfc si-asting. MiUon, P.L. 
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The south wind toMf, and with black wings, 

Wide hovering all the clouds together drove 

From under heaven. Milton, P, L. 

Stretch’d at case the panting hdy b'es, * 

To shun the fervour of meridian skies; 

While sweating slaves catch ev’iy breeze of air. 

And with unde-spreading fans reuresh (he fair. ^ Gay. 

Yet tcufe was spread their lame in ages past, 

And (loets once had promis’d they riiould lost. Pope. 

Wf'DELY. adv. [from wide."] 

1. With great extent each way. 

Any that considers how immense the intervals of the chaos 
are, in proportion to the bulk of the atoms, will hardly induce 
himself to bdieve, that particles so widely disseminated cimld 
ever throng one another to a compact texture. Bentley. 

2. Remotely; far. 

Let him exercise the freedom of his reason, and Ids mind 
will be strengthened, and the light which the remote parts of 
truth will ^ve to one another, will so assist his judgment, 
that he will seldom be widely out. Locke. 

To Wx'den. V. a. [from wide.'} To make wule; to 
extend. 

So now the gates arc ope; now prove good seconds; 

’Tis for the followers, fortune widens them. 

Not for the flyers. Shaispeare, Coriol. 

These accidents when they first happen, seem out small and 
contemptible; but by degrees they branch out and widen them¬ 
selves into a numerous train of mischievous consequences. 

Soti/h. 

He was accustomed to sleep with a peaceable nose, softening 
in bis slumbers the wrinkles of it, mid. the anger which com- 
iiioniy mounted to that port; but now Ids uostnls were widened 
to the last degree of fury. Dryden, Dufresnoy. 

To Wi'den. V. ti. To grow widest to extend itself. 

It is in this that the species of brutes are discriminated from 
man, and that proper diflerence, wherein they are wholly 
separated, and widen at last widens to so Vkst a distance. 

Lorkc. 

■ With her the temple cv’ry moment grew. 

Upward the columns shoot, the roofs ascend; 

And arches widen, and lung isles extend. Pt>/}r. 

Wi'deness. m. s. [from wide.} 

1. Breadth; large extent each way. 

The nigged hair began to fall away; 

The sweetness of her eyes did oidy stay. 

Though not so large; her crooked horas decrease; 

THb wideness of her jaws and nostrils cease. Dryden- 

2. Comparative breadth. 

Witmn the same annual time, the centre of the earth is 
cuiricil above fifty times as far round the orbis maenns, whose 
imdeness we now assume to be twenty thousand terrestrial 
diameters. Bentley, Serm. 

Wi'DGEON.'f’ n. s. [Serenius notices the Icel. ugda, 
ygda, certain birds named in the Edda.] A water- 
fowl not unlike a wild duck, but not so large. 

Among the first sort we reckon crej'sers, curlews, and undgeon. 

. Carew. 

Wl'DOW. n. s. [pibpa, Sax. wedtewe, Dutch; weddw, 

V Welsh; vidua, I^tin.] A woman whose husband 
is dead. * 

To take the widow. 

Exasperates, makes mtul her sister Goneril. Shakgseare. 
Catharine no more 

Shall be call’d queen; but princess dowager. 

And widow to prince Arthur. ^akspeare. Hen. VIIL 

Our fatherless distress was left unmoan’d, 
Yommau/oKMlolours likewise be unwept. Shakspeare,Rich.IIJ. 

And will she yet debase her eyes on me, 

That cropt the golden prime of this sweet prince. 

And made her widow to a woeful bed ? Shakspeere. 

And you, fair widow, who stay here alive. 

Since he so much r^oiccs, cease to grieve; 

Yoiir joys and pains vrere wont the same to be. 

Begin not now, blest pair! to disagree. Cowley. 

The barren tlicj' more miserable make, 

And from the wUhw all her comfort take. Sspiriys. 

3 * * 
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Hi wim tlie tMdow, and her houi^ld gotb, 

To iMk i reftige in remote abode). Zhyden. 

IMo hai tto paternal power whilst the widow queen is with 

ohid. 

To Wi'oow. V. a. Cfrom twdow.] 

1. To deprive of a husband. 

In this dtv he 

Hath widuw’d and unchiided many n one, 

Which to this hour bewail die injury. Shaktpeare, Coriel. 
You are beguil’d; 

Both you and I; for Romeo is exil’d: ■ 

He maile you for a highway to my bed. 

But I, a maid, die maiden vndowed. Stakipeare. 

Tlw little care to mend mr widow’d nights. 

Has forc’d me to recourse oi marriage rites. 

To fill an empty side. Drydcn. 

3> To endow with a widow-right. 

For his possesuons, 

Althou^ by confiscation they are ours, 

We do instate ahd uidow you withal, 

To buy you a better husband. Shaksjteare. 

3. To atrip of any thing good. 

The undoufd isle in mourning 

Dries up her tears. Dryden. 

Frosty blasts deface 

The blithesome year, trees of their shrirell’d fruits 

Arc widow'd, dreary storms o’er all prevail. PhiRpt. 

Wi'doweh. m. 5. tfrom totV/ow.] One who has lost 
his wife. 

The king, sealing up ail thoughts of love under the image of 
her memory, remained a widuwar many years after. Sidney. 

The main consents are had, and here we’ll stay 
To see our widowca(s second marriBge.day, Shaktpeare. 

They that marry, us they that shall get no children; and 
they that marry not, us tlic widower/. a JEidr. xvi. 44 - 

■Wi'nowHOOD. *. s. [from To/rfoip.] 

1. The state of a widow. 

Cecropio, having in her widowhood taken this young Artesia 
into her chai^, had taught her to tliink tliat there is no wisdom 
but in including both heaven and earth in one’s sclfi Sidney. 

Ne ween my right with strength adown to tread. 

Through weakness of my widowhood or woe. 

For truth is strong. Spenter. 

She employed her last widowhood to works no less bountiful 
than charitable. Carew, Sure, of Cornwall. 

It is of greater merit wholly to abstain from things desirable, 
than after fruition to be content to leave them; as they who 
magnify sbglc life prefer virginity much before widowhood. 

, , WoUOH. 

Cherish thy hasten’d widowhood with the gold 
Of matrimonial treason: so turewclL Miliou, S. A. 

2. Estate settled on a widow. Not in use. 

For that dow’ry. I’ll assure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that she survives me. 

In all my lands. Shakijieare, Tim. itf the Shrew. 

WiPjOWHu'nteH. n. s. [widim and hwUcr.'] One who 
courts widows for a jointure. 

Hie widowhunleri almut town often afford them gicqt 
diversion. * Additim. 

Wiuowma'ker. ths. [widow and maker .2 One who 
derives women of their husbands. 

It grieves my soul 

That 1 must draw this mew from my side 

To be a tvidotinnairr. Shaktpeare, K. John. 

Wi'dow-wail. n. s. [widfftio and •mil.'} A plant. 

tom 

Width. n.s. [from wide.’} Breadth; wideness. A 
low word. 

ififf the width of the mortess rage this side, then for the 
tennont, gage on 'that end of the quarter you intend the 
tennant sbJl be tnaJe. itfiami. 

Let thy vines in intervals be set, , 

Indulge weir im’dlA, and add a roomy space, 

' thifr extremett Knei ifmy scarce emWace^ Dryden. 
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7 b WIELD. V. a. [pealban, Saxon, to tnanafle in the 
hand.] 

1. Tp use with full command, as a thing not too heavy 
for the holder. 

His looks are full of peaceful majesty. 

His head by nature fram’d to wear a crown. 

Mis hand to wield a sceptre, and himself 
Likely in time to bless a rc^l throne. Shaktpeatw, 

’Monrat forests, hills, and floods, was ne’er such heave wnl 
shove, • 

Since Albion wielded arras against the son of Jove. Drayton. 

There is that hand bolden’d to blood and war. 

That must the sword in wond’rous actions wield. Darnel. 

They arc in the dork before they are nwate; and then they 
make a noise only with terms; which, like too heavy weapons 
that they cannot widd, carry their strokes beyond thdr aim. 

m^y on Bodies. 

The least of whom 'could wield 
These elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions. MUton, P.L. 

Fart wieU their arms, part curb the foaming steed. 

MUion, P.L. 

If Rome’s great senate could not wield that sword, 

'Which of the conquer’d world bad made them lord; 

What hope had ours, while yet their pow’r was new, 

To rule victorious armies, but by you ? Waller, 

He worthiest, after him, his sword to wield. 

Or wear his armour, or sustmn his shield. Dryden. 

2 . To battle; in an ironical sen.se. 

Base Hmgarian wight, wilt thou tlie spigot wield. 

Shaktpeare. 

Wie'ldless.* a 4 j. [wield and Unmanageable. 

Tiiat with the weight of his own wechUctse might 
He fallctli nigh to ground, and scursc recovcrctii flight. 

Sptoucr, F. y. 

WiE'i.DV.'f* adj. [from wield.} MunagCtible. Dr. 
Johnson. — Chaucer has once used it 411 the sensu 
of active, 

Wi'ery. adj. [from tc/m] * 

1. Made of wire: it were better written wiry. 

Your gown going ofl| such beauteous state revems, 

As when through miw’iy meads th’ hill’s shadow steals; 

OIT with that wiery coronet, and shew 

The hairy dindciirwhicli on your head doth grow. Domte. 

2 . Drawn into wire, 

Polymnia shall he drawn with her hair hunging loose about 
her shoulders, resembling wiety gold. I’eacham on Drawing. 

3. [From piep, a pool.] Wet; wcarisB; moist. Ob¬ 
solete. 

Where but by chance a silver drop hath fall’n, 

Ev’n to that drop ten thousand wiery friends 

Du gtew tlieiuselvcs in sociable griclT Shaktpeare. 

WIFE.”]' n. s. Plural TOWS, [pip, Saxon; wiff", Dutch; 
wy/l Icel. muiier; sic dicta a warfwa, texere: Kana 
kalldest tyf' af vcjnandi, muiier adpcllatur a 
texendo: £dda. Serenius.] 

1. A woman that has n husband. 

Therq’s no bottom, none 

In my voluptuousness: your wives,your daimhtcn, 

Your matromu and your mmds could not fill up 

The cistern or my lust. Shaktpeare, MaeietA. 

The kings of Spiun have been used to say, that they loved 
the East-lndieS for thieir mistress only, in whose favours they 
could patiently enough endure a rival; but esteemed America 
as thmr wife, iii whose love they could not brook a competitor 
without foul dishonour. MeySn. 

The wife, where danw or dishonour lurks, it 
Safest and seemliest by tier husband stays. Milton. 

The wife her husband murders, he the „ Dryden. 

Fond at his ftiend, and dvil to bis it^. Pape. 

2. It» used for a woman of low employntent 

Strawheny whet lay two ar three grrat strawberriet at the 
mouth dfthar pot, BM sijl the rest ore little ones. Bacon. 
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Wi’ViHoop.# B. hood."] State aud'dba- 

racter ext* a wife. 

She lath Bather iDBnnen, honesty, behaviour, - 
WUch^ nor womanhood. JJetatm. and li. Tam. Tamed. 
Wi^EtESB.* ipife aniless.'] Without a wife; 
unmarried. Prompt. Parv. 

And sixty ycres a wi/eteu man was he. 

Cbmeer, ilforcA. Tale. 

Wi'FELY.# adj. [from wife,'} Becoming a wife. 

I met you 

With all tlie tenderness of love.' Jhyden, Ampliilri/on.^ 
Wio. ». s. Wig being a termination in the names of 
men, signifies war, or else a heroc, from pija, a 
word oi^iat signification. Gibson's Camden. 

Wig.*!* n. s. [contracted from periwig. “ were 
but little, if at all, worn in England, till the restor¬ 
ation of Charles the second.” Graves, Spin 
Quixote, B. 3. ch. 19.] 

1. False hair worn on the head. 

Triumpliiii^ Tories nnd desponding Whigs 

Forget their feuds, and join to save thor wi^t. Smfl. 

2. A sort of cake. [weggA/’, Teut. Kilian.]] In the 

north, it is a bun or muffin. Ainsworth. 

WIGHT, n. s. [piht. Saxon.] A person; a being. 
Now used onljr in irony or contempt 
Bt»hrew the witrli! with venomous unght she stays. 

Tedious as hell ; but flics the graims of love. 

With wings more moiiiciilary swift than thought. Shdktpeare. 


Ihis world below did need one wighl, 

Which might thereof distinguish every port. Daoin. 

This mealier wi^hls, of trust nnd cr^it bare, 

Not so respeeted, could not look t’ effect. lianiel. 

A vAuhi he was whose very sight wou'd 
Entitle him mirror of knighthood. ' Hudibras. 

The water flies all taste of living wight. Millon, 

How couJd’st thou sufTcr thy devoted ki%ht. 

On thy own day, to fall by foe oppress’d. 

The ung/il of all the world who lov’d thee licst. Drj/den. 

His stulioii he yielded up to a wight ns disagreeable as'him* 
self. Additon, Guardian. 

In Fame’s full bloom lies Florio down at. niglit. 

And ivakcs next day a most inglorious wight; 

The tulip’s dead. Young. 


WiGiiT.'f’ adJ. [^wight signifies strong. Gibson. See 
Wight n.s an initial. But our wight seems to be 
from the Su. Goth, wig, agilis, alaccr.] Swill; 
nimble; no{ out of use, as Dr. Johnson pronounces 
it; but in some parts of the north still used for 
active, swift. Gros^noticcs weei or wite thus used 
also in the south. 

He was so wimble and so uAgU, 

From bough to bough he leaped light, 

And oft the pumics latched. Spenter, Shop. Cal. 

Wight. An initial in the names of men, signifies 
strong; nimble; lusty: being pur^ Saxon. 

Gibson’s Camden. 

Wi'ghtly. adv. [fromwigA/.] Swiftly; nimbly. 

Her was her, while it was day-li|ht, • 

But now her h A most wretched «%ht; 

For day that was is vifgAl/y past, . 

And now at last the night doth hast. Spenser. 

WILD. adj. [pilb, Sayon; wild, Dutch.] 

1. Not tame; not domestic. 

For I am be, am bom to tame you, Kate, 

And bring you from a mid cat to s kate, 

ConfonnKue as other honsehold kates. Shalcspeare. 

Winter’s not gone yet, if the mid geese iy that way. 

, Snakmare. 

All beasts of the earth since wild. 1 MiUon. 

2 . Fropagated by nature; not cultivated. 

'Whatsower vriu make a trim a garden tree^ will make a 

garden tree jto have lew core or stone. Baecn, KaL H'lst. 
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OooMgran or adU taaqrisai weed that strong olays are very 
subject to. Mortimer, JIudandrj. 

The wild bee breeds in the stocks of old wiUowt, in which 
they first bore a canal, and furnish afterwards with hangings, 
made of rose leaves: and to finish thdr wqrk divide the whole 
into several rooms or nests. Grew, Mas. 

3. Desart: uninhabited. 

The wild beast where be wons in forest wild. ■ MiUon. 

4. Savage; uncivilized: used of persons, or pracflces. 

Affiiirs that walk, 

As thi^ say spirits do, at midnight, have 
In them a vMder nature than the business 
That seeks dispatch by day. Shakspeare, Hen. Fill. 

Though the inundation destroyed man and beast generally, 
yet some few wild inhabitants of the woods escaped. Bacon. 

When timy might not converse with any civil men without 
peril of their lives, whither should they fly but iuto the woods 
and mountains, and there live in a wild and barbarous manner. 

Dames on Ireland. 

May those already curst Essexian plains, 

Where hasty death and pining nckness reigns. 

Prove as a desart, and none Uiere make slay, 

But savage beasts, or men os wild as thqi. 

5. Turbulent; tempestuous; irregular. 

His passions and bis virtues lie confus’d. 

And mixt together in so wild a tumult, 

That the whole man is quite disfigur’d iu him. 

6. Licentious; ungoverned. * 

The barbarous dissonance 
Of that wild rout that tore tlie Thracian bard. 

Valour grown wild Iw pride, and power by rage. 

Did the trae charms of majesty impur: 

Rome by degrees advancing more in age, 

Show’d sad remains of what had once feir. 

7. Incoitstaiit; mutable; fickle. 

In the mling passion, there alone, 

The wUd arc constant, and the conning known. 

8. Inordinate; loose. 

Other bars be lays before me. 

My riots past, my wUd societies. Shakspeare. 

Besides, thou art a beau; what’s that, my child? 

A fop well-drest, extravagant and vMd; 

She that cries hcrlis has less impertinence, 

And in her calling, more of common sense. Dryden. 


Waller. 

Addison. 

MUlon. 

Prior. 

Pope. 


9. Uncouth; strange. 

What are these. 

So wither’d, and so tmlt! in thdr atrirc. 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ the earth, 

And yet are oii't. Shakspeare, A^cbeth. 

to. Done or made wiUiout any consistent onur or 
plan. « 

With mountains, as witli weapons arm’d; dicy make 
Wild work in heaven. Milton, P. L. 

The sen was very necessary to tlm cuds of providence, and 
would have been a very wild world had it lieen without. 

Woodward, Kdt. Hist. 


II. Merely imaginary. 

As universal as these appear to be, an effectual remedy 
might lie applied: I am not at present upon n wdd speculative 
project, but such a one as may be easily put in execution. 

Sse{ft. 

"Wild. n. s, [from the adjective.] A desart; a tract 
uncultivated and uninhabited. 

Whereas the scorching sky 

Doth singe the sandy wdds of spiccful Bmbary. Draylon. 
We sometimes 

Who dwell this wild, constrain’d 1 ^ want come forth 
To town or village nigh. Mi/lon, P. R. 

This gentle knight 

Forsook his easy couch at early day, _ 

And to the wood and wUds pursu’d his way. Dryden. 

Then Libya first, of all her moisture dnun’d. 

Became a barren waste, a wild of sund. Aaduon. 

Is there a nation in the wilds of Afnck, 

Amidst the barren rocks and burning sands _ 

Hmt does not tremble at the Roman name e Addison. 
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You nii ^4 tbew ltBUow ’4 wuU»: the dewn^ unil’d, 
Andpvidhewaiqien'dintheiMM. Pope. 

VfxLli £'attt. n.s. [aeifnsStlALJ A plant. MiUer. 

WitD Cumber. n.s. \elaterivmt Lat] A plant. 
The brancheg are somewhat like those of the cu¬ 
cumber I but have no tendrils; the fruit is prickly, 
and when ripe bursts with great elasticity, and 
abounds with fetid jtuce. MiUer. 

Wild Olive, n. s. ^deagnus, Latin, from sAa/o, 

oUvOf and iyvts, vitex."] lliis plant hath leaves 
like those of the chaste tree^ and a fruit like an olive. 

MiUer. 

Wild Service, n, s. [crataguSi Lat.3 A plant. 

MiUer, 

To Wi'LDSa. V. a, [from tet7d.3 To lose or puzzle in 
an unknown or pathless tract. 

The little courtiers, who ne’er come to know 
The dqith of factions, as in mazes go. 

Where interests meet, and cross so oft, that they 

With too miK^ care are vnUered in the way. Drt/dcn. 

Ob thou! irao free’st me from my doubtful state. 

Long lost and wUdet^d in the maze of fiitc, 

Be present still. Pope. 

Wj'lderness. n. s. [from u»/^.] 

1. A desert; a tract of solitude and savageness. 

He traveli'd through wide wasteful ground, 

Hmt nought but desert wdderneu skew’d all around. Spenser. 

When as the land she saw no more appear,. 

But a wild uAldemets of waters drap, 

Thmi gan she 0catly to lament and weep. Speruer, 

O my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows! 

When tlut my care could not with>hold thy riots, * 

What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 

O, thou wilt be a wilderness i^n. 

Peopled with wolves thy old inhabitants ! Shokspeare. 

But who can always on the billows lie? 

The wat’ry wilderness yields no supply. Waller. 

All those animals have been oblig^ to change their woods 
and mtderttesses for lodgings in cities. ArbiMnot and Pope. 

2 . Tlic state of being wild or disorderly. Not in 
use. 

The paths and bowers, doubt not, but our joint hands 
M^l keep from wUdemeu with ease. AVtton. 


Wi'ldfire. n. s. lyoild and A composition of 

inflammable mateiiols, easy to take fire, and hard 
tojk extinguished. 

W ten thou rann’st up Gadshill in the night to catch my 
horse, I did think thou had’st been an ignis fatuu<^r a ball of 
svimire. Shokspeare. 

Brimstone, mtch, unU{firei —though they burn cruelly, and ore 
hard to queii^,yet thw m^c no such fiery wind asgunpowdeif 
doth. Paean, Kal. Mtst. No. 30. 

Yet shall it in his boiling stomach turn 
To bitter poison, and like saUdfire burn; 

Ha shell cast up the wwaldi by him devour'd. Sandus. 

No matter in the world so proper to write with as unld/re, 
as no characters can be more l^iue than those whteh are reed 
by. their own l%ht. Addison, Guardian. 

In flames, like Semele’s, be brought to bed, 

Whue opening hdl spouts wildfire at your hi^. Pope. 

Wildgoosrcha'se. A pursuit of something as 
unlikely tolie caught as the wildgoosc. 

If our wits run the uAldgoosechaee, I have done; for thou 
hast more of the wildgoose in one of thy wits, then I have in 
my whole five. Shokspeare. 

hJdtn man consider the time, money, and vexation, that this 
tisUgooseekeee has cost him, and then say what have I gotten 
to answer all this expence, but giddy frolick ? V&tnsnge. 

Wi'u>iMO. ». s. [pildelingbe, l>atch.] A wild' sour 
a^e. 

Ten ruddy wildiisgs in the wood 1 found, 

on tip4^ fpehiiq[ fiom the ground. Ospden, 


The red streak, of ail cyder fruit, hmh obtained the prefer^ 
ence, bung but akind of smGng, never plearing to the nafa^ 

Morfyner. 

The ttfUi'Hg’s fibres are contriv’d 
To draw th’ earth’s puiest spirit, and rcrist 
Ite feculence. PhiPps. 

W/ldly. adv. [from wild,'} 

1. Without cultivation. 

That which grows uMlp of itself, is worth fiotbing. More, 

2. Without tameness; witli ibrity. 

3. With disorder; with perturbation or distraction. 

Put your discourse into some frame, and start not so wildly 

from my affair. Shahspeare. 

Mrs. Page, at the door, sweating, blowing, and looking 
wildly, would needs speak witli you. Shahspeare. 

Young mothers trikffy stare with fear opprest. 

And strain their helpless infants to their breast. Drydcni 
His fever being come to a height, he grew delirious and 
talked very wildly. Female Qtdrote, 

4. Without attention; without iudgement; heedlessly. 

As the unthought accident is guilty 

Of what we wildly do, so we profess 

Ourselves to be the slaves of chance, and flics 

Of every wind that blows. Shahspeare. 

5. Capriciously; irrationally. 

Who is there so wildly sceptical ns to question, whether the 
siin shall rise in the cast ? Wilkins. 

6 . Irregularly. 

She, wildly wanton, wears by night aw.iy 
The sign of all our latiours done by day. Tlryden, 

Wj'ldnes.s. «. s. [from wild,} 

1. lludcncss; disorder like that of uncultivated 

ground. 

The heath which was the third part of our plot, I wish to lie 
framed, as nuich ns may be, to a uutund wililnesT Bacon. 

Vainly thou tell’st me, what the woman’s care 
Shall in the ivUduess of tho wood prepare. Prior. 

2. liiordiuate vivacity; irregularity of maniicrs. 

This same starved justice hath done nothhig but prated to 
me of the wildness of his youth, and the feats he hath done 
about TurnbuUstreet; and every thiol word a lie. Shahspeare, 
He is giv’n 

To sjHirts, to wildness, and much company. Shidtspeare, 

3. Savugoness; brutality. 

He came in like a wild man; hut such a wildness as shewed 
his eye-sight had tamed him, full of withered leaves; which 
though they fell ifbt, srill threatened falling. Sidney, 

4. Ferity: the state of an animal untamed: contrary 
to tameness. 

5. Uncultivated state. s, 

'I'heir wildness lose, and quitring nature’s port. 

Obey the rules and discipline of art. Dryden. 

6 . Deviation from a settled course; irregulaiity. 

A delirium is but a short wildness of the imaginorion; a 
settled irregularity of fancy is distraction and madness. Walts. 

7. Alienation of mind. 

Ophelia, I wish 

That your good beauties be the happy cause 

Of Hamlet's wildness i so shall 1 hope your virtues 

May bring him to |^s wonted way a^in. Shahspeare. 

WILE.- H.$. t.pd^ Saxon; wiel, Icelandick.] A de¬ 
ceit ; a fraud; a trick; a stratagem; a practice art¬ 
ful, %, and in^dious. 

Ilieir leader by bis wUes had much obtain’d. 

And done much mischief on the English state. Damei, 

My sentence is for open war; of sides 
More unexpert, 1 boast not; them let those 
Contrive who need. MStm, P. L. 

Lifo essay’d the surest wile, 

Gildiitt itself with Laura’s smile. Botcommon, 

So Sfona, curs’d with a too fertile brain, . 

Lost by lus wiles tke pqw’r his wit did gain. ' Dryden. 

The heart, of man is so Mof.,w<^s, artifices, and deceit, 
there 9 qp guessing at what hVtt from his speeches. Addison. 
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WisUotn’s above Mwpectiiw *Met, 
nic queen of learning gravely •miles. 

To Wt-LE.* V . a. Imela, Icel. pijhaii, Sax.] To 
deceive; to impose upon; to beguile. 

, So perfect in that art was Paridcll, 

•fhst he Mallwcco’s halfen eye did wi/e, • 

His hidfen eye he tailed wondrous well. denser, F. Q. 

Wi'JLFUi.. adj. \will taiAfidl.'] ^ * 

1. Stubborn; contumacious; perverse; inflexible. 

The tui^ul never want woe. Proverb. 

2 . Done or suffered by design. 

Sthenoixea herself did chohk 

Witli toilful cord, for wanting of her will. Speiucr, 

Thou to me 

Art all things under heaven, all places thou, 

Who fV>r my wif/al crime art banish’d hence. Milton, P. L. 

' The silent stranger stood amaz’d to see 
Contempt of wealUi, and tm/fid poverty. Dryden. 

By chance he ancient amities ibrgot, 

Or else expung’d theiii with oue tvilfttl blot: 

Nor knew he God nor man, nor thitli, nor friends, 

But for by-purposes and worldly ends. Harte, 

Wi'lv’uu-y. adv. [from ’wiyid.'] 

1. Obstinately; stublwrnly. * 

The^iothcr, who l)eing determinately, lost I should say of 
a great lady lailfuUy, bent to marry her to Dcniagoras, tried all 
ways which a witty and hard-hearted mother could devise. 

Sidney. 

Evil could she conceal her fire, and uMfuUy persevered she 
in it. . Sidney. 

Religion is matter of our freest choice; and if men will 
obstinately and wilfully set themselves against it, there is no 
reinedv. * Pillotson. 

2. By design; on purpose. 

I'liat will garry us, if we do not wilfully betray our succonrs, 
Uu-ough all ohiiculties. Hammond. 

If yon do not uMdlypAit over any of your^eatcr oScnccs, 
but confess particularly, and repent seriously of them, God will 
more easily pass by your lesser infirmities. Bp. Taylor. 

This let him know; 

Lest, wilful/y ofli'niling, lie pretend 

Rurprihal. Milton, P.L. 

Wi'lfulnes.s. n. s. [l/om Obstinacy; stub* 

lionineas; perverseness. 

So full of wUfulnest and self-liking is our nature, that with¬ 
out some definitive sentence, which, being given, may stand, 
•mall hope tiiere is that strifes will end. Hooker. 

Tliy causeless ruth repress; • 

He that his sorrow sought throu^ wilfulneu. 

And his Ibc fetter’d would release again. 

Deserves to taste his folly’s fruit. * Spenter. 

Never hydra-headed ialfitlnctt 
So soon did lose his seat, and all at once. 

As in this king. Shakipearr. 

Sins of presumption are such as proceed from pride, arm- 
gnney, wi^ncu and haughtiness of innn’s heart. Perihu, 

A stiflT and stubborn obstinacy, is not so much firmness and 
resolution, as wilfulneu. L'Ertrange. 

That is not hastily to be interpreted obstinaqr or wilfulnett, 
which is the natural product of their age. Locke. 

Wi'lily. adv. [from ic>f 7 v.] By stratagem; fraudu¬ 
lently. 

They did work mldy, and went and made as if they hod been 
ambassadors. Jotk. iz. 4. 

Wi'uNESs. M. s. [from te%.] Cunning; guile. 

The ungodly, Ibr his own lust, doth persecute tne poor: let 
tiicm be taken in the crafty wUinett that they have imamned. 

Pmm, X. z. 

She supplied the weakness of force by wilinett of art, and 
advantage of treaty. Howell, Voc. For. 

WiLK.# fi. s. [pealc, Sax.] A kind of periwinkle; 
a aca-snaiL 

The KoUop cor^ judg’d, the dainty wHk and limp. 

Drayton, Polyolb. 6. sy. 

All having their .lig^U buraim out of wbelkt or murex shells. 

B. Joiuon, Matque of Blackneu. 
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WILL.<f* ft.a. [piltas Saxra; mite, Dutch; nmya, 
M. Oodi. vox antiquiesima} plurimisqoe linguis 
usitata. Sereniua.] 

1. TTiat power by which we desire^ and^purpose; 
velleity. 

Whet freedom the will naturally, under this comipt state, 
hath, I do not consider. Hammond. 

The wUl cannot be combined. Perkint. 

Two principal fountains there ore of human actions, know¬ 
ledge and unU; which will, in things tending towards any end, 
is termed choice. Hooker. 

2. Choice; arbitrary determination. 

Will is the power, which the mind has to order the con- 
•ideration of any idea, or the forbearing to consider it^ or to 
prefer the motion of any part of the body to its rest, and vice 
versa. Locke. 

Is it her nature, or is it her will, * 

To be so cruel to an humble foe ? 

If nature, then she may it mend with skill; 

If wUl, then the at will may will forego. Spenser. 

Ihcsc tilings have a shew of wisdom in will worship and 
humility. Col, ii. 23. 

Will holds the scepter in the soul. 

And on the passions of the heart doth reign. Davies. 

The truth is, such a man understands by his ttnll, and 
believes a thing true or false, merely as it agrees or disagrees 
with a violent inclination; and therefore, whilst tliat inclin- 
ntion lasts in its strength, he discovers nothing of the diffiirent 
degrees of evidence. Alterbury. 

3. Discretion; clioicc. 

Religion was obsers'cd in the beginning of the world, before 
tiicre were civil laws amongst them, I mean any other tiian the 
mecr wUU of their princes and governors. WUkint. 

Go then the guilty at thy tM chastize. Pope. 

4. Command; direction. 

At his first sight the mountains arc shaken, and at his teiU 
the south wind blowcth. . Eecles. xlUi. 16. 

Oiir prayers should be according to the trill of God, tliey 
should nave nothing in them, but what is wise and holy, and 
heavenly. Law. 

5. Disposition; inclination; desire. 

I make bold to press upon yon witli so little preparation. — ' 
You’re welcome; what’s your will ? Shakspeare. 

He hath a will, he hath a jiowcr to perform. Drummond, 

He said, and with so good a wiU to die. 

Did to his breast tile fata' point apply, 

It found his heart. Dryden, 

6 . Power; govenmient. 

Deliver me not over unto the will of mine enemies. Psalms, 

. He had his wUl of his maid before he could go; he had the 
mastery of his parents ever since he could prattle; and why, 
now he is grown np, must he be resumed? Leeie. 

7. Divine determination. 

I would give a thousand furlongs of 8c» for an acre of barren 
ground. The w'dls above be done; but 1 would fain die a diy 
death. Shakspeare. 

8. Testament; disposition of a dying man’s 

Another branch of thdr revenue still p 

Remains, beyond thdr boundless right to kill, > 

Their fatiicr yet alive, impower’d to make a wUl. ) Dryden. 

Do men make thdr last toUls by word of mouth only ? 

Stephens, Serm. 

9. Good-w///. Favour; kindness. 

rU to the doctor, he hatii my good-will. 

And none but he to marry with mn Page. Shakspeare. 

10. Gooxy-vaiU. Right intention. 

Some preach Christ of enVy, and some of good^rill. 

Pliil.\. ty. 

11. liiesasiU. Malice; maligni^'.* 

Will 'with a wisp. n. s. Jack with a lantliorn. 

Will with the is of a round figure, in bigness 
like the flame of a candle; hut sometimes broader, 
and like a bundle of twigs set on fire. It sometimes 
gives a brighter light than that of a wax-condlc; at 
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otb(v tinwB nMMre obicure,. aitd of a>fNirple colonr. 
'WlMi 'ldewed near at hand, it shinea leu than at a 
diftance. wander abbot in the air, not &r 

from tije surface of the earth $ and are more firequent 
in places that are unctuous, mouldy, marshy, and 
abounding with reeds. The^ haunt burying places, 
places of execution, dunghuis. lliey commonly 
appear in summer, and at |^e beginning of antumn, 
and are generally at the height of about six feet 
from the ground. Now they dilate themselves, and 
now contract. Now thty go on like waves, and rain 
as it were sparks of fire; but they burn nothing. 
They follow those that run away, and fly from those 
that follow them. Some d)at have b^n catched 
were observed to consist of a shining, viscous, and 
gelatinous matt», like the spawn of frogs, not hot 
or burning'but only shining; so that the matter 
seems to be phosphorus, prepared and raised from 
putrified plants or carcasses by the heat of the sun; 
whi<^ is condensed by the cold of the evening, and 
then shines. Muschettbroek. 

IViU-a-toiip misleads night- 4 iring clowns. 

O’er fiills and sinking bogs. Gay. 

To WiLU V. a. [wiyan, Oothick; pdian, Saxon; 
'mlleti, Dutch.] 

I. To desire that any thing should be, or be done; or 
not be^ or not be done. 

To wUl, is to bend our souk to the having or doing of that 
which they sec to be good. ■ Hooker. 

Let Richard lie restor'd to liis blood. 

As vM the rest; so mlleth Winchester. SuJetpeare. 

I speal^not of Ood’s determining his own will, but hts pre- 
detnnninHig the acts of our will. There is as great dilibrence 


betwixt these two, as betwixt my willing a lawful thing myself, 
and my inducii^ another man to do that which is unlawful. 

Hammond on FundamrntaU, 
Whosoever the' doing of a tiling, if the doing of it be 
in his power, he will certainly do it; and whosoever does not 
' do that thing, which be has in bis power to do, does not pro¬ 
perly will iL ^ South. 

A man that sits still, is said to be at liberty, because ho can 
walfcifhc toiAfit. . Locke. 

2. To Ite inclined or resolved to have. 

She’s too rough for me; 

There, there, Hortensio, will you any wife? Shakspeare. 

3. To conimand; to direct. 

St. Paul did unll diem of Corinth, ev^ man i > 1 ^ up soihe- 
what on the Sunday, and to reserve it in store for the church 
of Jerusalem, for the swlicf of the poor there. ^ Honker, 

How rarely docs it meet with this time's guise. 

When man was willed to love his enemies? Shaktpeare, 
Our battle is more fall of riames than yours, 

. Our men more perfect in the use of arms, 

S oy . armours all as strong, our cause the best ; 
hen reason wills our hearts should be as good. Shakspeare. 
He willed him to be of good comfort, promising to bestow 
upon him whatsoever he should win. Kntdles. 

If they had any businesB, his Majesty willed that they should 
attend. , Clarendon. 

’Tis youths, 0 queen 1 to v»H 

Tlic work, which duty binds me to fulfil. . . Hryden. 

4 . It has a loose and slight signification. 

Let the circumstances <h life be what, or wheic they toW, a 
man should njtvcr neglect impnnwmcnt. Watts, 

5. It; is one of the signs of the future tense; of which 
difficult to aMbw or limit the signification. 
^ItmUeamc. Tdtn determined to come,, import- 
ingj^oice. r « 

j%ou wUt come. It must be so that thou mnst 
cdih^ importiitg necessity; or it shall be that thou 
. flbitlt come, inipoiting choice. 
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Witt thou come f Hastthgadetenshtedtocome? 
importing choice. 

He viM com. He is resolved to come; or it 
must be that he most corner importing either ebdee 
or necessi^. 

It wiU come. It must so be that it must come; 
importing necessity. « 

The .^ural follows the analogy of the singnlar. 

7b Will.# v. n. To dispose of eficcts by wilL 

The which unUed in his testament. 

Brand, Fop. jinliq.iL SI4. 

Wi'lleh.# fi. s. [from twW.] One that wills. 

Cast a glance on two considerations, i. What the will is, 
to which ad, who the wilier is, to whom we must submit. , 

Barrow, vol. iii. S. 4. 

Wi'lli and Vilit among the English Saxons, as viele 
at this day among the Germans, signified many. 
So WiUiehmts is the defender of many; Wilfredf 
peace to many; which are answered in sense and 
signification by Polymaclius, Polycrates, and Poly- 
philus. ‘ Gibson's Camden. 

WILLING, adj. [from tc/tf.] * 

1. Inclined to any tbiug; consenting; not disposal 
to refuse. 

Some other able, and as uHling, pays 
The rigid satisfaction. Milton, 

Can any man tnist a better support under afflirtion, than the 
friendship of Omnipotence, who is both able and wilUng, and 
knows bow to relieve him ? * Bentley. 

2. Pleased; desirous. 

He wilUsig to please one in nuthoriU' 

make the resemblance of the best fitshidn 

He stoop’d with weary wings and willing feet. 

3. Favourable; well disposed to any thing. 

As many as were willing hearted brought bracelets and ear¬ 
rings. AV. XXXV. 22. 

/{. lleody; complying.^ 

Religion hath force to qualify all sorts of men, to make 
governors the aptcr to rule with conscience, inferiors for 
conscience sake tlic wUlinger to obey. Hooker. 

We’ve willing dnines enough. Shakspeare. 

5. Chosen. 

They’re held qith his melodious* harmony. 

In willing chain's, and sweet captivity. Milton. 

6 . Spontaneous. 

Forbear, if thou Hfist pinr. 

These groans proceed not from a senseless plant. 

No B{iouts of blood run willmg from a tree. Dryden. 

7. Consenting.. 

How can hearts ndt free serve willing f MiUon. 

Wi'llinglv. adv. [from to///.] ' ■ 

1. With one’s owh consent; without dislike; with¬ 
out reluctance. 

That preservation of peace and unity amongst Christian 
churches should be by all good means procured, we jdn most 
willingly and gla^y with tnem._ Hooker, 

I dare not make mvself sO guiltv. 

To give up unllimly that noble title 

Your master wecT me to. • , Shakspeare, 

This ransom^ if my whole inheritance, ‘ 

May compass, it tiuut udSbigly be paid. Mdton. 

a. one’s own desire. 

'Jm condition of that people is not so much to be envied as 
some would wiBmgly represent it. ' AMson. 

Wi'LUKGNEsa. n. s. [from icilling. Consent; free¬ 
dom from r^uctance; ready compliance. 

We praise thp^^hings we hear with much iqpre wiBingness, 
than these we Me; b^ausc we envy tiie pre^t, and reve¬ 
rence the past; thittiting ouneives iaitoieted by die one, and 
overlaid by the other. « B, Jensen. 


inu', furce;),all bis skill to 
liiim. Wisdim, 

Milton. 
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It» not doing good nftcr that mme wond^ul tnanner, that 
ChriHt’t example obligcth ut unto, but to a like tail/itigneu and 
r^inees to do good a« far as our power ^eacheth. Calamy. 

For never yet a generous mind aid min; 

We jHeld on parley; but are storm’d in vain; 

Constraint, in all things, makes the pleasure less, 

' Sweet is tlic love which comes with uiUlingneu. Dryden. 

WrLLOW. n.s. [pehe, Saxon; salix, Lat.gtwVoK, 
Welsh.] A tree: of the bouehs of which a gar¬ 
land was said to be worn by forlorn lovers. 

It hath amentaceous flowers consisting of several 
stamina, which are collected into a spixe, but arc 
barren. The embryos are produced upon dif¬ 
ferent trees from the male flowers, and after¬ 
wards become a fruit or husk, shaped like a cone, 
opening in two parts, and containing downy seeds. 

Miller’. 

I offered him my company to n v<iUow tree, to make him a 
garland, as being forsaken, to bind him up n rod, as being 
worthy to be whipt. Shaktjiearc, 

In such a night 

Stood Dido with a vnUow in her hand 

Upon the wild sea-banks. Shaktpearf, 

Tell him, in hope he’ll prove a widower sliortly, 

I wear the wilhm garlurnl for bis sake. Shaktpeare, 

When heaven’s burning eye tho fields invades, 

To inurslies be resorts, obscur’d with reeds, 

And honrv mitlom.-, which the moisture feeds. Sandyi, 

.\{iiicted Isruel shall sit weeping down. 

Their harps ii|K>n the neighb’nng wU/om hung. 

Nor joyous hymn cncoiiniging tlie,ir tongue. Prior. 

Wi'llowkd.* ttdj. [Iroin Abounding with 

willows. 

Or dwell In wmoi$’.d mends. Col/itu, Ode to Liberty. 

Gentle river, gentle river, 

Lo, thy SI reams are stain’d with gore. 

Many a brave and noble captain 
rioats along thy willow'd shore. 

Hp. Percy, TV. of Spanish SoMy. 
Its river Glym, a deep but narrow stream, winding through 
irUtowed meadows, abo<"ids in trouts, pikes, and wildfowl. 

Warlun, Hist, of Xidditiplon, p. ay. 

"Wi'jLLowisH. adj. [from avY/we.] Resembling the 
colour of willow. 

Make his body with pcenish coloured crewel, or mUlowith 
colour. V Wation. 

Wi'iLOWEED. M. s. [from willow and roeed ; lysimachia, 

Lat] A plant. Ainsfworth. 

Wi'iLOwwoKT. n. s. A plant. Miller. 

Wi'llowy.# adj. [from aa'to®.] Abounding with 

willows. 

Ye brown o’e^-arching groves. 

That contemplatiou loves. 

Where wiUoivy Camus lingers with delight 1 

Gray, tmtttU. Ode, 

Wi'uoME.% adj. [from trt 7 ^.] Obstinate; stubborn. 
A forgotten old word, but as proper as humour- 
some, and the like. It is in the Prompt. Parv. 
which has also wikomeness or wylsomnesse for 
obstinacy. 

Wi'ey. atj. [from wile."^ Cunning; sly; full of 
stratagem; fraudulent; insidious; subtle; mis¬ 
chievously artful. 

Thev are so cautdous and wily headed, especially being men 
of smsll practice in law matters, that you would wonder whence 
they borrow such subtilities and shifts. tenser. 

In the tmly snake 

Whatever sli^ts, none would suspicions mark 
As from his wit, and native sul^lty 

Proceeding.* Milton, P. L, 

tiince this fidie, wly, doubling disposition of mind, is so 
intolerably mischievous to society, God u sometimes pleased, 
VOl. V. 
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in mere compassion to men, to g^ve them warning of it, by 
setting some odd mark upon such Cains. Siestk. 

My trity nurse by long experience foiuid. 

And first discover’d to my soul its wound; 

*Tis love, said site. Oryden. 

Wi'umM. adj. Active ; nimble; shifting to and fro. 
lie was so wimble and so wight, 

From bough to bough he leaped light. 

And oil the puniics latched. Spenser, Shep, Cal. 

Wl'MBLE. n. s. [wimpel, old Dutch, from wemelen, 
to bore.] All instrument with which holes arc 
bored. 

At Imrvest-home, trembling to a[iproach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach, 

He essays the winMe, often draws it back. 

And deals to thirsty servants but a smack. Drydcn. 

As when a shipwright stands his workmen o’er. 

Who ply the wimble some huge beam to bore; 

Urg’d on nil liunds it nimbly spins aliout. 

The grain deep-piercing till it scoops it out. Pope, 

'i'hc trepan is like a wimble, used by joiners. Sharp. 

To Wi'muli;.# v. a. [from the noun.] To bore. 

The soldier — tmanbled a hole into the rolfin that was largest, 
probably fancying tlierc was something well worthy his adven¬ 
ture. Sir T, Herbert, Mem. of K. Ch,l, p. 14s. 

WI'MPLE.'f* «. s, ["«!«(/)/<?, Fr.] A hood; a veil. 

So fair and fresh, as freshest flower in May, 

For she hiul laid her mournful stole aside. 

And widowdike snd wimple thrown away. Spenser, F. Q. 
Tlic Liird will take away the changeable suits of apparel, 
and the wimples, and the crisping-pins. - Is. li. ai. 

The veil and the wimple were two dillercnt articles in the 
dress of a nun. IVaiton, Obs. on Spenser. 

Wi'mple. n. s. [_pijrlioH, Lat.] A plant. 

To Wi'mple.'I' V. a. [wimpden, Teut. to veil.] To 
draw down us a hootl or veil. “ 

The same did hide. 

Under a veil that wimpled was full low. Spenser, 

Win. Whether initial or final in the names of men, 
may eiilicr denote a uiabculiiie temper, from pm, 
which signifies in Saxofl, war, strength, &c. or 
else the general love and esteem he hath among 
the people; iioiii the Saxon pine, i. e. dear, be¬ 
loved. [ti the iiamcs of places it implies a battle 
fought there. Gibson. 

To WIN'.f *’• «• pre‘ 'wan and won .• part. pass. 
won. [pinna, Sax. winnen, Dutch; winna, Su. Goth. 
winnati, M. Goth.] 

1. To gain by conquest. 

The town of Gassa where the enemy lay encamped, was 
not so strong but it plight be toon. Knolles. 

He gave him a command in his navy, and under his good 
conduct won many islands. Heylin. 

His whole descent, who thus shall Canaan tein, Milton. 
Follow cliearful to the treiuhling town; 

Press but an entrance, and presume it won, Dryden. 

2. To gain the victory in a contest. 

Loyalty is still the same 
Whether it win or lose the game: 

True as the dial to the sun, 

Altho* it be not shin’d upon. ' Iludibrat. 

1 five years at Tarentura wan 

The qiicstorship, and then our love began. Denham. 

Thy well breath’d horse 

Impels the flying car, and wins the course. Dryden. 

3. To gain sumctliing withheld, or something 
valuable. 

When yon sec my son, tell him, that his sword can never 
win the honour that he loses. Shaiyreare, 

Resolv’d to win, he meditates the way. 

By force to ravish, or by iraud betray. .Ptyre, 
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4. To obtain; to allure to kindnets or compliance. 

Iky virtue (MX ine; with virtue preserve me. Dost thou 
love me ? Keep me then still worthy to be beloved. Suhtey, 
Devilish Mecbeth 

By many of these trains hath sought to wifi me. Shaktpeare. 

5. To cain by play. 

He bad given a disagreeable vote in parliament, for which 
reason not n man would have so much correspondence with 
him ns to win his money. Additon. 

6 . To gain by perauasion. 

They tom great numbers to receive 

With joy the tidings brought from heaven. Milton. 

7. To gain by courtehip. * 

She’s beautiful; and therefore to be woo’d: 

She is a woman, therefore to be won, Sliaktjieare. 

No tears, Celia, now shtdl win 
My resolv’d heart to return, 

4 have search’d thy soul within. 

Ana find nought but pride and scorn. 

That Hood witness’d his inconstant flame, 

When thus he swore, and won the yielding danic. 

To Win. v. n. 

1. To gain the victory. 

Nor is it ought hut just, 

That he who in debate of truth hath won. 

Should teia in arms. 

2. To gain influence or favoar. 

You express yourself very desirous to win upon the judge¬ 
ment of your master, and not upop his aflections only. Jlacoti. 

You nave a softness and beneficence winning on the hearts 
of others. ^ Drydeu. 

'JHty woras like musick every breast rontroul; 

Steal thro’ the air, and win upon the soul. Pope. 

3. To gain ground. 

The rabble will in time win upon power. Shaktpeare. 

4. To be conejueror or gainer at play. 

* Charles, I will play no more to-night ; 

My mind’s not on’t, you are too hard for me. 

—Sir, I did never win of you before. 

— But little, Charles; 

Nor shall not when my fancy’s on ray play. Sht^tpeare. 


Carew. 

Gay. 

Milton. 


To WINCE. V. n. [gwpgo, Welsh.] 
impatient of a rider, or of pain. 

I will at as quiet as a iamb, 

I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a vi’ord. 

Room, room, for my horse will wince. 

If he came within so many yards of a prince. 

The angry beast did straight resent 
Hie wrong done to his funuament. 

Began to kick, and fling, and wince. 

As if h’ had b^n beside his sense. 


To kick as 


Shaktpeare. 
B. Jonton. 

♦ 


Hudibrat, 


Wi'mcer."!” n. s. [from wince."} A kicking beast; 
one wincing as a beast. 

A slovenly wmcer of a confutation. 

Milton, Amd, for Smectym, Pref. 
Winch. ». s. [gtancAer, Frencn, to twist.] A 
windlace; som^ing held in the hand by which a 
wheel or cylinder is turned. 

Put 0 winch with the wheel. Mortimer. 


To WINCH. r». a. [The same with witice, or .per¬ 
haps from gtdncher, French, to twists winch sig¬ 
nifying sometimes to writhe or contort the body.] 
To kick with impatience; to shrink from any 
uneasiness. 

We who have free souls. 

It touches not, let the gull’d jade teiaei ; 

Our withers tire unwrung. Shaktpeare, Hamlet. 

Have these bones rattled, and tbit head 
Bo often in thy quarrel bled 1 

Nor I ever wmeh or griidgi' it. Hudibrat. 

'■ -tist but aHusion gall’d the panther more; 

oasm’d she not to wineh, though shrewdly prun’d. 

• Dryden. 


Their consciences are galled, and this makes them unmh and 
fling, as if they had some mettle. Tdlohon. 

Winch.# n. s, £from the verb.] A kick of a beast 
impatient of the rider or of pain. 

The mule, frighted by that terrible blow, ran away as last 
as it could about the fields, and within two or three winchds 
overthrew him to the groiinid. 

Shelton, Tr. of Don Quix. P. ii. ch. i. 

Wi'ncopipe. n.s. 

There is a small red flower in the stubble-fields, 
which country people call the wincopipe; which if 
it opens in the morning, you may be sure, a fair 
day will follow. Bacon. 


WIND.-f n. s. [pinb, Saxon; wind, Dutch; winds, 
M. Gotli. wind, Icel. vox uiitiquiss. Celto-Scythica, 
ac forte asimpliciori M.Gotb. wajan. Germ, wchen, 
spirare. Serenius.] 

r. Wind is when any tract of air moves from tlie 
place it is in, to any otlier, wilh an impetus that 
is sensible to us, wbererore it was not ill called by 
the antients, a swifter course of air; a flowing 
wave of air; a flux, effusion, or stream of air. 


MmchmhrrKk. 

The worthy fellow is our general. He’s the rock, the oak 
not to lie wind shaken. Shnkspeare, Cvnol. 

Love’s heralds should be thoughts. 

Which ten times faster glides than the suii beams, 

Driving bark shadows over luw’ring hills. 

Therefore do nimblu-puiion’d doves draw love; 

And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wings. Shakipcarc. 

Falmouth lietb farther out in llic trade wav, and so olferctb a 
sooner opportunity to wind-driven ships Ibaii Plj'moiith. Carctc. 

Wind is nothing but a violent motion of the air, prodiuvd 
by its rarefaction, more in one place than another, by the sun¬ 
beams, the attractions of the moon, and the rumbinatiuns of 
the earth’s motions. Chcyni. 

2. Direction of the blast from a particular point. Ab 
eastward; westward. • 

ril give tiiee a umd. 

I inyself have ell the other, 

And the very points they blow; 

All the quarters that they know 

r the shipman’s card. « Shaktpeare, Maclfeih. 

In the year 1300, one Flavio ef Muipbi, in the -ealm of 
Naples, found out the compass, or pixit nautica, consisting of 
eight winds only, the four principal, and four collateral; and 
not long after, the people of Bruges and Antwerp perfected 
that excellent invention, adding twenty-four other subordinate 
windt or points. Hr^n. 

3. Breatli; power or act of respiration. 

If my wind were but long enough to say qiy prayers, I would 
repent. Skaktpeare. 

liis wind he never took whilst the cup was at his nioaUi,but 
justlv observ’d the rule of drinking with one Iweath. HakeweU. 

Tne perfume of the flowers, and their virtues to cure short¬ 
ness of wind in pursy old men, seems to agree most iriA tiie 
orange. 

It slop’d at once the passage of his wind. 

And the free loul to flitting mr rengn’d. 

4. Air caused by any action. 

On each nde her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids 
WiiJi divers colour’d fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow tile delicate cheeks which th^ did cool. Shak^are. 

In an organ, from one blast of wind. 

To many a row of pipes the sound-liuard breathes.,. 

5. Breatli modulatra by an instrument. 

’'Where the air is pent, Uiere breath or other blowing whieh 

emvies but a gentle percussion, suffices to create sound; 
pipes and wind instruments. 

Hieir instruments were various in their kind; 

Seme for the bow, and some for brewing wbid. 

6. Air impr^ated with acent.. 


Temple. 

Dryden. 


Milton. 


asm 

Bacon. 


Dryden. 
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A hare had long ercap’d punning hoomli, 

By often ihiftiiu mto distant grounds, 

Till finding all his artificcs vwn, 

To save h» life, he leap’d into the mam. 

But there, alas! he coul^not safety find, 

A pack of dog-fish had him in the vind. 

7 . Katulcnce; windiness. 

It turns 

Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind. 

8. Any thing insignificant or light as wind. 

Think not with wind of aery threats to awe. MUtm. 

9. Dawn the Wind. To tlecay. 

A roan that had a great veneration for an imogein his house, 
found that the more he prayed to it to prosper him in the 
world, the more he went dawn the wind still. UEttrange. 

10. To take or have the Wind. To gain or have the 
upperhand. 

I.ct a king in counril beware how he opens his own incli¬ 
nations too much, for else counsellors will but take the wind 
of him; instead of ^ving free council. Bacon. 

To WiND.'f' w. a. pretcr. ’wound ; sometimes, thougli 
rarely, winded ; jiart. 'wound, [pinban, Saxon; 
ivinden, Dutch ; from the noun.] 

1. To blow ; to sound by inflation. 

The squire 'gnn nigher to approacti. 

And wimi his horn under tlic castle wall, 

Tliat with the noise it shook as it would fall. Spemrr, 

I will liaic a rcchcut mnded. Shakepcare, Much Ado. 

JJvcrj Triton’s horn is winding, 

IVelcome to the wat’ry plain. Jiryden. 

Yc vig’rous swains! while youth ferments your blood, 

IVind the shrill horn, or spread the waving net. Pope. 

2. To turn round; to twiat. 

Nero could touch and time the harp well; but in coverii- 
iiiunt sometimes he*nseil to wind the pins too high, and some¬ 
times let them down too low. _ Bacon. 

The figure of a sturdy woman done nj Michael An^-lo, 
washing and winding of linen eloaths, in which act she wring, 
out tile water that made the fmiiitain. WoUun. 

Wind the wood-bine round this arbour. Milton. 

3. To rcgiiliile in motion; to turn to diis or that di¬ 
rection. ' 

He vaulted with snc.li ease into his scat. 

As if an angel dropt down from the clouds. 

To turn mid wind a firy pegasus. 

And ivitch jlic world with noble liorseroanship. Shaktpearr, 

4. To nose; to follow by scent. 

In a commonwealth or realm, 

The government is calt’d the hylm; 

With which, like vessels under sail, 

Thct’rc turn’d and winded by the tail. Hudibras 

5. To ventilate. Prompt, Paw. 

6. To turn by shifts or expedients. 

Whence turning of religion’s made 

The incniis to tom and wind a trade. Iludwras. 

Mr, Whiston did not care to give more than short, general 
hints of this fnmous challenge, nnu the issue of it; bat lie en¬ 
deavours to wind and turn himself every way to evade its force. 

Walerland. 

7. To introduce by insinimtion. * 

You have contriv’d to tiike 

From Rome all season'd oifiees, and to wind « • , 

Yourself into a power tyrannical. Snaksprare, Cortot. 

Edmund, seek him out,«ii«d me into him, frame tlic business 
after your own wisdom. l^akspeare, K. ^ar. 

Little arU and dexterities they have to wind in such things 
into discourse. 9f^hc Tongue. 

8. To change. j 

Were our legislature vested inihc prince, he might wtna and 
turn our constitution at his pleasure, and shape our govern¬ 
ment to his fancy. Ad^on. 

9. To entwist; to enfold; to encircle. 

Sleep thou, and I will mnd thee in my arnu. Shakepeare. 
You know me well, and herein spend but rime 
To wind about my love with circumstance. Shakgiettie. 
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Sometime em I 

Ail wound with adders who with cloven tongues 
Do hiss me into madness. Shaktpeere. 

10. To Wind out. To extricate. 

When he found himself dangerously emliarkcd, he bctliought 

himself of all possible ways to disentangle himself, and to mnd 
himself md of tlic labyrintli he was in. Clarendon. 

11. To Wind up. To bring to a small compass, as 
a bottom of thread. 

Without solemnly winding up one argument, end intunaring 
that be began another, he lets his thoughts, which were fully 
possessed of the matter, run in one continued strain. Locke. 

12. To Wind up. [Used of a watch.] To convolve 
the spring. 

I frown the while, and perchance whul up ray watch, or play 
with some rich jewel. Shaktpeare. 

13. To Wind up. To put into a state of renovated 
or continued motion. 

Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years, 

' Yet freshly ran he on, ten winters more; 

Till like a clock worn out with calling time, 

I'lic wheels of weary life at last stood still. Drydcn. 

Will not the Author of the universe, having made an auto¬ 
maton, which can wind up itself, see whether it hath stood 
still, or gone true. Grew. 

Is there a tongue, like Delia's o’er her cup, * 

That runs for ages without winding up P young, 

14. To Wind up. To raise by degrees. 

These he did so wind hip to his purpose that they withdrew 
from the coiiit. Hayward. 

When they coubi not cooly corniiicc him, they railed, and 
called him an luTctiek : thus they wound up his temper to a 
pitch, and treacherously made use of that iiifiriiiity. Atterbury. 

15. To Wind up. To straiten a string by turning 
that on wliich it is rolled; to put in tunc. 

Hylas! why sit we mute. 

Now that encD bird saluteth the spring? 

Wind up the slacken’d strings of tnr lute. 

Never canst thou want matter to sing. Watler, 

Your lute may wind its strings but little higher 
To tune their notes to that immortal quire. Prior. 

16. To Wind up. To piit in order for regiil.ir 
action : from a watch. 

O you kind gods 1 

Cure this great breach 1 f his abused nature; 

Th’ untun’d and jarring senses, 0 , wind up, 

Of this cliild-changed father. Skakipci 

The « eyrd sisters, hand in hand. 

Posters of the sea and land, 

'J'lms do go about, about, 

'J'liricc to thine, and thrice to mine. 

And thrice again to make up'nine: 

Peace, the cliami’s ipoiind up. Shaktpeare, Mmbtfh. 

To Wind. r. n. 

1. To turn; to change. 

80 swift your Judgiiieiils turn and utind. 

You cast our fleetest wits a mile behind. Drydrii. 

2. To turn; to be convolved. 

Some plants can support themselves, and some others creep 
along tlie ground, or untid about other trees, and cannot sup¬ 
port themselves. Bacon, Eat. Hitl. 

Stairs of a solid newel spread only upon one small newel, as 
the several folds of fans spread about tlieir center; but tliesc, 
because they sometimes mnd, and souicriincs fly off from that 
winding, take more room up in the staircase. Aloron. 

3. To move round. 

If aught obstruct thy course, yet stand not still. 

But wind about, till iliou bast topp’d the hill. 

4. To proceed in flexures. 

It shall not wind with such a deep indent. 

As rob me of so rich a bottoai here. 

Ever more did uvnrfc 

About his bosome a most crafty mindc. hapwan. 
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Hewimbwith ewe 

Throng the pure marble eir hiv oblique way, 

Amongit innumerable store. Millm, P. L, 

It was if rock with one ascent. JUillon, P. 1 j. 

The silver Thames, her own domcstick flood, 

Shall beor her vessels, like a sweeping train ; 

And often trin/l, as of bis mistress prond. 

With longing eyes to meet her face again. Vryden. 

You that can search those many corner’d minds, 

Where woman’s crooked fancy turns and winds, Ihyden. 

Still fix. thy eyes intent upon the throng. 

And, as the pusses open, wind along. Ga^. 

5. JVound is commonly the preterite. Pope has used 
winded. 

Swift ascending from the asiirc wave. 

He took the path that whtdedut the cave. /’o/ir. 

6. To be extricated; to be disentangled: with mt. 

Long labouring underneath, ere they could wind 
Out olsuch prison. MUttm, P. L, 

Wi'mdbound. fidj. [wind and bound."} Confined by 
contrary winds. 

Yet not for this the wiiMuund navy weigh’d ; 

Slack were their sails, and Ncmtunc disobey’d. Dryden. 

When I bestir myself, it is nigh sea in his' house; and when 
I sit still, his aflain forsooth are mndhound. Additun, Sjtect. 

Is it reasonable that our English fleet, which used to be the 
terror of^bc ocean, should be windboundf iSpeciatnr. 

Wi'ndegg. n. s. An not impregnated; an egg 
that docs not contain the principle's of life. 

Sound egp sin]^, and such as addled swim; as do also 
those termed hypenemia, or wiiuieggs. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Wi'NDEB.'f' n.s. [from wind.} 

1. An instrument or person by which any thing is 
tnmed round. 

The winder shows his workmanship so rare 
As doth the fleece excel, and mocks her looser clew ; 

As neatly bottom’d up as nature forth it drew. Draylm, 

To keep troublesome servants out of the kitchen, leave the 
odnder sticking on the jock to fall on their heads. Hwifl. 

2. A plant that twists itself round others. 

Plants that put forth their sap hastily, have their bodies not 
proportionable to their length ; and therefore they arc winders 

. and creepers, as ivy and bryony. Bacon, Nat. Uist. 

3. A winding step in a stair-case. Mason. 

Wi'NDFAi.L.'j'’w.s. [wind anA fall.} 

1. Fruit blown down from the tree. 

Th«r boughs were too great for thmr stem, they became a 
wmdfall upon the sudden. Bacon, Ess. 29. 

Gather now, if ripe, your Winter fruits, as apples, to prevent 
their falling by the great winds; also gatlier your wituualU. 

Eptfjfu, JCatendar. 

2. An unexpected legacy; any unexpected advantage. 

He had a mighty eeindfalt out of doubt. 

B.Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour. 

■Wi'NDFALLEN.ik adj. Blown down by the wind. 

To gather windftdTn sticks, his greatest care. 

liraytoH, Potyolb. S. I.v 

Wi'ndfi.oweb. ». s. The anemone. A flower. 

Wi'NDGAl-t. «. s. [wind and gall.} 

WindgaUs are soft, yielding flatulent tumours or 
bladders, fiill of corrupt jelfy, which grow upon 
each side of the fetlock joints, and are so painful in 
liot weather and hard ways, that they make a horse 
to halt. They are caused by violent straining, or 
by a horse’s standing on a sloping floor, or from 
extreme labour and beat, or by blows. 

FarrUPs Diet. 

His horse infected with the factions, full of tMfu&atfi, and 
mod with spavins. Shakspewre, Tam, of the ^rew. 

'Wtnogun. n. s. [wind and gun.] Gqn which dis- 
^arges the bnll^ by means of wind compressed. 

The windgsm is ohaiged by the forcible compression of sir, 
befa^iajected through asyringe; theytrifo andiusteDtion of the 
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imprisoned air lervinb by the help of little Ms or shuts with. 
iD,<o stop and keep dose the vsnts by which it was whuitted. 

• WtttiiM, MsUh, Afogiek. 

Forc’d from windgunt, lead itself can fly, 

And ponderous slugs cut swiftly tl^ough the sky. Pope, 

Wi'ndiness. n. s. [from 

1. Fulness of wind; flatulence. 

A windinest and puffing up of your stomach after dinner, and 
ill the morning. Harvey on Consumptions. 

Orifices arc prqiared for the letting forth of the rarified 
spirits in ructus, or unndiness, the common elTects of idl fer¬ 
mented liquors. Flayer on the Humours. 

2. Tendency to generate wind. 

>Scna loseth somewhat of its windiness by decocting; and, 
generally, subtile or windy spirits are taken oifby incension or 
c^uratioii. Bacon, A'at. Hist. 

3. Tumour; pulTincss. 

From this nis modest and bumble charity, virtues which 
rarely cohabit witli the swelling windiness of much knowledge, 
issued this. Brerewood on Languages, 


Wi'nding. M. s. [froinwjwrf.] Flexure; meander. 

It was the pleasantest voyage in the world to follow the 
unndings of this river Inn, through such a variety of pleasing 
scenes as the course of it naturally led us. Addison on Italy. 

The ways of heav’n are dark and intricate; 

Our understanding traces them in vain. 

Nor sees with how much art the umidiitgs run. 

Nor where the regular confusion ends. Addison, Cato. 

Wi'noingsheet. n. s. [wind and sheet.} A sheet in 
which the dead are enwrapped. 

These arms of mine shall be thy wimlingshecl; 

My heart, sweet boy, shall be thy sepulchre; 

For from my heart thine image ne’er shall go. 

Shakspcarc, Hen. Ft. 

The great windiiigsherts, that biiiy all things in oblivion, arc 
deluges and earthquakes. Bacon. 

The chaste i’cnelopc, having, as she thought, lost UWsscs at 
sea, employed her time in preparing a windmgsheet fur Laertes, 
the father of her liusband. Spectator. 


Wl'NDLACE.t 

WJ'NDLASS. 


■ n. s. [wind and lace.} 


1. A handle by which a rope or lace ja wrapped to¬ 
gether round a cylinder. 

2. A handle by which any thing is turned. 

Thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 

'^ith wiudlassei, and with assay's of byas, ^ 

By indirections find directions out. Shatspeare, Hamlet. 

Which by siie drifts, and windlaces aloofe, 

They brought about. Mir.for Mag. p.336. 

To Wi'ndlace, or Wi'knLASs.# v. n. [from the 


noun.] To act indirectly; to go warily to work. 

She is not so much at leisure os to wineUace, or use craft, to 
satisfy- them. Hammond, Worls, iv. 566. 

A skilful woodsman, by windlassing, presently gets a shoot, 
which without taking a compass, and thereby a commodious 
stand, he could never have obtained. 

. Hammond, Works, iv. firy. 

Wi'ndle. «. s. [from To wind.} A spindle. 

Ainsworth. 


Wi'ndless.* a^. [wind and less.} Wanting wind; 
out of breath. Barret^ in V, Pwrsie. 

The weary hounds at last retire. 

Windless, displeased, from the fruitless chace.. Faitfax. 

He flutters up and down, windless, without recovmy. 

Overiury, Charact. G. 4. 

Wi'kdmiix. n. s, [wind and miU.} A mill turned by 
the wind. 

We like Don Quixote do advance 
Against a whutndii our vaiif'lance. WaMer., 

Such a sailing chariot mkht be more conveniently ftwned 
with moveable imls, whose force may be impressed from their 
motion, eouivalent to those in a windmill. • WUknu. 

Wmdsms j^d twice the quantity in an hour that watermills, 
do. MorBmer, Hndmndry. 
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His fancjr hai m^e a ^nt of a and he’s now en> 

igiagU. , • AUerbmy. 

~NDOW.'f’ ». s. [vmebif, Danish. Skinner thi||k6 
it origiiiuly wind-door. Dr. Johnson. — Serenius 
moat satisfactorily offers the Icel. witidauge, q. d. 
oculus recti, ab intromissa luce.] 

1. An aperture in a building by which air and tight 
are intromitted. 

Being one day at my umdow all alone, 

Many strange things happened me to sec.- Spentcr. 

A fair view her windou; yields, « 

The town, the river, and the fields. W^r. 

He tiirough a little winduu) cast his sight. 

Though thiw of burs that gave a scanty light; 

But ev’n that glimmering serv’d him to descry 

Th’ inevitable charms ofEmily. Dryden. 

When you leave the uiindouii open for air, leave books on 
the iiiindiHV-Hcat, that they may get air too. Sjiii/l. 

2. The frame of glass or any other materials that 
covers the aperture. 

To thee I do commend my watchful soul, 

Ere I let fall the windowt of mine eyes: 

Sleeping or waking, oh defend me still! Skakspeare, Rich. lit. 

In the sun’s light, let into my darkened chamber through a 
Kiiiull round hole in iny uiindow^hutter, at about ten or twelve 
feet from the window, I placed a lens. Xewlon, Opt. 

3. Lines Trussing eacn otitcr. 

The fav’ritc, that just licgins to prattle, a 
l4 very humoursomc, md makes great clutter, 

’Till he has whidowt on his bread and butter. Rtng. 

4. An aperture resembling a window. 

7'o Wi'ndow. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnish with windows. 

Between these half columns above, the whole room was 
whtdmced round. H'ntton on Architecture. 

With pert flat eyes she wmduui'd well its head, 

A lirain of fiaithers, and a heart of lead. Pope,l}unciad. 

2. To place ul a window. 

Would’st thou be wtiuloidd in great Rome, and see 
I'hy master thus with pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible ntc-k, bis face subdu’d 

To penetrative shame? Shnktpeare, Ant. and Cleop. 

3. To break into openings. . 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm. 

How shall your houseless headsg^nd unfed sides, * 

Your loop’d and window'd raggedness, delend you 


Shaktpeare, K.Lear. 

Like a window; 


Dmme, Poem, p. 38. 
Tlie passage for 


From seasons such as these? 

Wi'ndowv.* at/;, [from windvfw.'} 
having little crossings. 

Or treacberously poor fish beset 
With strangling snare, or windmey net. 

"Wi^NDPiPE. «. s. [wind and jape,] 
the breath; the aspere urteria. 

Let gallows gape for dogs, let man go free, 

Amd let not hemp his windpipe suflb''Bte. Skakspeare, Hen. V. 

Tlie wezzon, rough arteiy, or wMiApe, is a part inservient 
to voice and respiration: thereby the air desceudeth unto the 
lumK and is communicated unto the heart. Brown. 

'ne quacks of government, who sat 
At the unregarded helm of state. 

Consider’d timely bow t’ withdraw. 

And save thdr windpipes front the law. Hudibras. 

Because continual respiration is necessary for the support of 
our live*, the wiu^ipe u made with annulary cartilages. Ray. 

The wmdjnpe divides itsdf into a great number of branches, 
called bronchia: theio end in small air-bladders, ra(»ibleto be 
inflated by the admission of air, and to subside at the expulsion 
of it. Arbuihnot on Aliments. 

Wi^BDSHOCK.# ». t. [tiDtnd and shock.'] A crack or 
other damage in the body of a tree, sup]tosed to be 
occasioned’^ high winds. jish. 

Hm whuUkock is a braise and shiver throughout the tree, 
though not constantly visible. Evetyn. 


Wi'kotight.# ai^. Iwitid and Fenced against 
winds. 

Cottages in a valley, though not high-bitilt, yetwind-tigii, 
and water-tight. Bp. Um, Rem. p. 46. 

Wi'ndward. adv. [from wind.] Towards the wind. 

Wi'ndward.# Lying towards the wind. 

Wj'ndwari).# n. s. Point towards the wind. 

I observed to tb^ windward of me a black cloud fitUing to 
the earth in long tnuls of rain, which made me betake myself 
for shelter to a house. Ihlier, No. S18. 

Wi'nuy. ai^. [from lomd.]' 

1. Consisting of wind. 

Sec what showers arise. 

Blown with the tviudy tempest of my soul 

Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eyes and heart. Skakspeare, 

Subtile or windy spirits are taken off by incension or evapor¬ 
ation. Bacon. 

2. Next the wind. 

Lady, you have a merry heart. 

-Yes, my lord, I thank it, poor fool, 

It keeps on the windy side of core. Skakspeare. 

3. Empty; airy. 

Why should calamity be full of words ? 

- Windy attoruies to their client woes. 

Poor hreathing orators of miseries. Skakspeare, RkA. III. 

W’hnt windy Joy this day had I conceiv’d, ’ 

Ho]ieful of his deliver}', which now proves 
Abortive as the first-born bloom of spring. 

Nipt with the lugging rcur^if winter’s frost I MiUon, S. A. 

Look, here’s that windy applause, that poor transitory plea¬ 
sure, fur which I was dishonoured. South, 

Of every nation, each illustrious name 
Such toys as these have cheated into fame. 

Exchanging solid quiet to obtain 

The windy satisfaction of the brain. Dryden, Juv. 

4. Tempestuous; molcstetl with wind. 

On this windy sea of land the fiend 
Walk’d up and down. MUUm, P. L. 

It is not liarc agitation, but the sediment at the bottom, 
that troubles and defiles the water; and when wc see it tmndy 
and dusty, tiie wind does not make but only raise dust. South. 

5. PiiOy; flatulent. 

In such a windy colic, water is the best remedy after a sur-' 
feit of fniit. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


WINE. ». s. [pm, Saxon ; vinn, Dutch.] 

1. The fermented juice of the grape, 
lltc wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 

Is left this vault to brag of. Sltakspeare, Macbeth. 

Oo not fall in love with me; ' 

For I am falser than vows made in wine. Skakspeare. 

The increase of the vineyards for the wine-cellars. 

I Chrtm. xxvii. ij. 

Be not amongst wiae-bibbers, amongst riotous caters. 

Prov. xxiiL ao. 

Thy garments like him that treodeth in the winc-fat. 

Isaak, Ixiii. a. 

'They took old sacks upon their asses, and wine-bottles old 
and rent, and bound up. Jos. ix. 4. 

Where the wine-press is hard wrought, it yields a harsh wine 
t^at tastes of the grape-stone. Bacon, 

Ills troops on niy strong youth like torrents rusht j 
As in a wiac-press Judah’s daughter crasht. Sandys, 

Witli laige wine-<>ficrings pour’d, and sacred feast. MUlon. 
Shall I, to please another udae-sprung mind. 

Lose all mine own ? God hiUb giv’n me a measure. 

Short of his canne and body: must I find 
A pain in that, wherein he finds a pleasure ? Herbert, 

Ilie firstlings of tlie flock are doom’d to die; 

Rich fragrant wines tlie cheering boal supply. Pop^’ 

If tlie hogsliead falls short, toe wiBc-cooner had not filled it 
in proper time. at Sunfi, JBreei.to the 

2 . Preparations of v^ctables by fernicntation,^ callca 
by liie general name of wines, have quite different 
qualities firom the plant; for no fruit, taken crude, 
has the intoxicating quality of wine. Arbuihnot. 
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WING.*!* n. s. [zehpn;, Saxon; winge, Donuh.] 

1. The kmb of a bircl by which it flies. 

As Venus' bird, the white swift lovely dove. 

Doth on her wiagt her utmost swiftness prove. 

Finding the gripe of falcon fierce, not fur. Sidney. 

Ignorance is the curse of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. Shaitpeare. 

An eagle stirreth up her nest, spreadcA abroad her whigi, 
taketh them, and beareth them on her ivtags. Bent, xxxii. 
A spleenless wind so stretcht 

Har tuingt to waft us, and so urg’d our keel. Chapman. 

The prince of augurs Helithcrses, rose; 

Prescient he view’d th’ aerial tracts, and drew 
A sure presage from every wing that flew. I’o/n’, Odi/st. 

2 . A fan to winnow. 

Wine, cartnave, and bushel, peck, ready at hand. Tutter, 

3. Flight; passage by the wi*ig. 

Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood: 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowze. 

While night’s black agents to thei'* prey do rouze. Shakipewc. 
Thy aflections hold a nnng 

Quite from the fli^t of all thy ancestors. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

I have pursued her, us love hath pursued me, on the whig 
of all occasions. _ ^ktpeare, M, W. of Windtor. 

While passion is upon the tmng, and the man fully engaged 
in the prosecution of some unlawful object, no remedy or con- 
troul is to be expected from his reason. SoidU. 

You arc too young your power to understand; 

Lovers take wing upon the least command. Bryden. 

And straight, witk in>born vigour, on the wing. 

Like mounting larks, to the new morning sing. Brydeu. 

Then life is on the wing ; then most she sinks. 

When must she seems reviv’d. Smith, Vhad. and Hippol. 

4. The motive or incitement of flight. 

Fearful commenting 
Is leaden servitor to dull delay; 

Delay leads impotent and snail-poc'd beggary : 

Then fic^ expedition be nir wing, 

Jove's Mercury, and heralds for a king. Shaktpeare, Rich. TIL 

5. The side bodies of nn army. 

The footmen were Germans, to whom were joined as wings 
certain companies of Italians. JCnoUee, Hist, of the Turks. 

The left mug put to flight. 

The chiefs o’erborn, be rushes on the right. Bryden. 

6 . Any side piece. 

The plough proper for stlfl' clays is long, large, and broad, 
with a deep head and a square eurth-board, the coulter long 
,ind very little bending, with a very large wiTig, Mortimer. 

7. Figuratively, protection: generally, but not always, 
in tiie plural. 

Under the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice. Pi. Ixiii. 8. 
7 b WiNO.*!* ». a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnish with wings; to enable to fly. 

The speed of gods 

Time counts not, though with swiftest minutes wing’d. Milton. 

Who knows but be, whose band the lightning forms. 

Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the storms, 

Pours fierce ambition in a Cwsnr’s mind. 

Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind. Pope. 
It will invigorate our endeavours, and wing our activity. 

Scott, Ckr, Idfe, P. I, ch.4. § 5, 

2. To supply with side bodies. 

We ourself will follow 
In the main battle, which on dthcr side 
Shall be well winged with our chiefest horse. 

SItakspeare, Mich. III. 

3.. To transport by flight. 

L an old turtli^ 

Will wing me to some wither’d bough, and there 
My mate, that’s never to be found agibt. 

Lament till 1 am lost. Shakepeare, Wint. Tale, 

1. To exert the power of flying. 

Warm’d with more particles of heavenly flame, 

He wing'd his Upward nighty and soar'd to fame; 

The rest remain’d below, a crowd without a name. Bryden, 
5 


Prior. 


Struck wdb the horror of the si^t. 

She turns her lieofl and wingsdiwjught. 
j|From the Meotis to the iiorthennm, 

Ae goddess wingt her desp’rate way. Prior, 

5. To wound a bird in the vuf^t a term among sports¬ 
men. * 

Wi'xoED.'f' atf/. [from 

1. Furnished with wings; flying. 

And shnll grace not find means, that finds her way. 

The speediest of thy winged messengers. 

To visit all thy creatures? Milton, P. I,. 

♦ We can fear no force 

But winged troops, or Pegosenn horse. Waller. 

The winged lion’s not so fierce in fight. 

As Lib’ri’s hand presents him to our sight. Waller. 

The cockney is surprised at many actions of the quadruped 
and loinged nnimois in the fields. Watts. 

2. Swift; rapid. 

Now we bear the king 

Tow’rd Calais: grant him there, and there being seen. 

Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the sea. Shaktpeare, Ilett. V, 

Hie, good sir Michael, bear this scaled brief 
With winged haste to the lortl marshal. Shak^eare, Hen. IV. 

3. Fanned with wings ; swarming with birds. 

The earth cumber’d, and the fring’d air dark’d with plumes. 

MUlon, Com us, 

Wi^NOFOOTED.# atij, [wing and Jbol. 2 Swift; nim¬ 
ble; fleett 

Wingfmitcd coursers him did bear so fosta way. Spenser, F. Q. 
Wing footed time them farther ofl'doth bear. 

Drayton, Pelyoli. S. lo. 

Wi'ngless.* adj, [wing and less .2 Not having 
wings; not able to ascend. 

Wingless flics, which suck a living out of the corrupt blood 
of uncleanness. .Junius, Sin Stigm. (thjy,) p. ,?.io. 

Our freedom chain’d, quite wingless our desire. i'oung. 
Wingedpea'. n. s. [oennts, Latin.] A plant. Miller. 
Wi'ngshell. n. s. [wing and sheUf] 'J'he shell that 
covers the wing of insects. 

Tile luiig-shcllcd goat-chaffer is above an inch long, and the 
wingshelfs of themselves an inch, and half an inch broad; so 
deep as to come, down below the belly on Ixith sides. Grew. 
Wi'ngy. ad;, [from wttig.J Having wings ; resem¬ 
bling wings. 

* They spring together out,^nd swiftly bear 
The flying youth through clouds and yielding air; 

With wingy rpeed outstrip the eastern wind. 

And leave the breezes of the morn behind. Addison. 

To WINK. v.n. [pmcian, Saxon ; Dutch.] 

1. To shut the eyes. 

Let’s see thine eyes; irifi^ now, now open them. 

In my opinion, yet, thou sce’st not well. Sliakspeare, Hen, VI. 

They’re fairii»; he that speaks to them shall die: 

I’ll wink and couch, no man their sports must eye. 

Shaktpeare. 

His false cunning 

Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance, 

And grew a twenty years removed thing. 

While one would wink. ^aktpeare, Tw, Hlght. 

He with great imagination. 

Proper to madmen, led his pow'rs^to death. 

And, winking, Icap’d into destruction. J^akspeare, Hen, TV. 

In despite of all this, be runs foolishly into liis sin and rain, 
merely because he winks hard, and rushes violently like a horse 
into toe battle. Bjp; Taylor. 

The Scripture rewesents wicked men as without under¬ 
standing; not that tfiey are destitute of the natural faculty: 
tbw arc not blind, but they unnk. Tillotson. 

if any about them should make them think there is any dif¬ 
ference between being in the dark and winking, get it out of 
tbmr minds. ^ Laeie, 

2. To hint, or direct by the motion of the ^ejids. 

You saw my master irinA and langK upon you. Shaktpeare. 
Send him a spoon when he wants a kme: wink at the foot¬ 
man to leave hm without a plAtb. Sw'ft, 
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3. To close oud exclude the light 

WhUc Hermes pip’d «|d sang, and told bit tale, 

The keeper’s wmiing eyM bc^n to fail, # 

And drow»y ‘lumber on the lids to creep, 

TiU all the watchman was at length iisleep. Drydm. 

When you shAi, and shnt one eye. 

You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the other friendly aid, 

Or wink, as coward, and afraid. T’nor. 

4. To connive; to seem not to see; to tolerate. 

They be better content with one that will wink at their 

faults, than with him thn! will reprove them. Wkitgijl. 

I, for winking at your discords too, 

(Have lost a brace of kinsmen. Shukspmre, Horn, mid Jid. 

Let not night see niy black and deep desires; 

The eye winA at the hand ! Shaletpcarc, Macbeth. 

The king gave him great g?!ts, ueJ winked at the great spoil 
of Bosworth-iicid, which came almost wholly to this man’s 
hands. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

Let us not write at a loose rambling rate. 

In hope the world will wink at all our faults. Rotemanon. 
Obstinacy cannot be ivinkrti at, but must be subdued. Locke. 
Cato is Mcrn, and awful as a god; 

He knows not bow to uink at human frailty. 

Or pardon weakness that he never felt. Addison, Cato. 

5. To be dim. 

The sullen tyrant slept not all the night. 

But, lonely walking by a winking light, 

Sobb’d, wept and groan’d, and beat his wither’d breast. 

Ihyden. 

W INK. M. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Act of closiii;^ the eye. 

You doing thus. 

To the perpetual wink for ay might put 
This ancient moral. Shaktj^are, Tcmpetl. 

At every wink of an eye some new grace will be born. 

Shaktjieare. 

Since I receiv'd command to do this business, 

I have not slept one wink. Shakspeare, Ct/mb. 

The lieains so reverend and strong, 

Do’st thou not think 

1 could cclijtse and clotid them with a wink. 

But that 1 would not lose her sight so long? Donne, 

It raged so all night, that 1 could not sleep a wink. Temple. 
Not write! but then I think; 

And for my soul I cannot slcq> a wink. Pope. 

2. A bint given by mutiuii of the eye. 

Her wink eitcii bold attempt forbids. Sidney. 

The stockjobber thus from ’Chauge.alley goes down. 

And tips you the freeman a wink ; 

Let me' have but your vote to serve for the town. 

And here is a guinea to drink. Swijt. 

Wi'NKEit. w. s. [from One who winks. 

A set of nodders, winkers, and whisperers, whose business 
is to strangle ail others ofispring of wit in their birth. Pope. 
"Wi'nkingly. adv. [from With the eye 

almost closed. 

If one beholdeth the Ii{d)t, he viewed) it vMingly, as those 
do that arc purblind; but if any thing that is black, he looketh 
upon it with a broad and full eye. Peaeham on Drawing. 

Wi'hnek. «. s. [from av'n.] One who wins. 

A gamester, having lost all, borroweth of bis next fellow- 
aaroestcr somewhat to maintain play; which he setting unto 
him again, shortly winneth idl from the winner. Spentcr, 
Go together, 

You precious mnnert all; your exultadon 
Partake to evciy one. Shakspeare, Wint. Tale. 

Beshrew the mnners; for th^ play’d me false. Siakspiare. 
Whether the winner laughs or no, the loser will eoniplain; 
and rather than quarrel with his dwn skill, vrill do it at the 
dice. Temple. 

Wi'mning. flt^^ [&-om«fn .3 Attractive; 
charming.. 

Yet less frur. 

Lew winning soft, less amiably mild. 

Than diat smooth wafry image. Milton, P, L. 


On her, as queen, 

A pomp of winning graces waited still; 

And from about her shot darts of desire 
Into ail eyes, to wish her still in right. il^on, P.L. 

Cato’s soul 

Shines out in every thing she acts or speaks. 

While winning mildness and attractive smiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with liecoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her father’s virtues. Addison. 

Wi'nning. n. s, [from win.'] The sum won. 

A simile in one of Congreve’s prologues compares a writer 
to a buttering gamester, diat stakes all his winnings upon every 
cast; so diat if he loses the lost throw, he is sure to be undone. 

Addison, Freeholder, 

To WI'NNOW. v.a. [pinbptan, Saxon; eoanno, 
Latin.] 

r. To separate by means of the wind; to part the 
grain from the chaffl 
Were our royal faith martyrs in love. 

We shall lie winnow'd with so rough a wind. 

That even our com shall seem as light as chaff. 

And good from bad find no partition. Shakspeare, Hen, IV. 

In the sun your golden gimn display. 

And thrash it out and winnow it by day. Dtyden, Virg. 

2 . To tun; to beat as with wings. 

Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 
fVinnows the buxomc air. MiUon, P. L. 

3. To sill; to examine. 

Whmoai well this thought, and yon shall find 
’Tis light ns chafi'thnt flies before the wihd. Dryden. 

4. To separate; to part. 

Bitter torture shall 

n^innnw the truth from falsehood. Shakspeare, Cymbelmc. 

To W^i'nnow. V. n. To part corn from chaff, 
friaaoio not with every wind, and go not into every way. 

Ecdus. v. 9. 

Wi'nkoweii. n.s. [from winnoii'.] He who winnows. 


Wi'usoME.* adj. [pinj’um, Sax. from pjm, joy.] 
Merry; cliccrt'ul. Used in the north: in some 
places pronounced wmsomc. 

WI'NTEIl. n. s. [pintep, Saxon; winter^ Danish, 
German, and jiiiutch.] The cold season of the 
year. 

Thonph be were already stept into the winter of his age, he 
found himself warm in those desires, which were in his son far 
more cxcuscuble. Sidney. 

After summer evermore succeeds 
The barren winter with his nipping cold. Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

A woman’s stoiy at a wm/cr's fire. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

He hath bought a_ pair of cast lips of Diana: a nun of 
winter’s sisterhood kisses not more religiously; the very ice 
of chastity is in them. Shakspeare, As You Like Ik, 

The two beneath the distant poles complam 
Of endless winter and pc^etual rain. Diyden. 

Liest thou asleep licneath those hills of snow ? 

Stretch out thy laxy limbs; awake, awake, 

And winter from thy furry mantle shake. Dryden. 

Suppose our poet was your foe betbre. 

Yet now, the bus’ncss of the field is o’er, 

’Tis time to let your civil wars alone, 

When troops are into wnWer-quarters cone. Dryden. 

He that makes no reflections on whnt he reads, only loads 
his mind with a rhapsody of tales, fit in iiwnlrr-nights for the 
entertainment of others. Locke. 

Stern IVinter smiles on that auspicious clime, 

T'iie fields arc florid with unfading prime. Pope. 

To define Winter, I consider nrst wherein it ngrecs with 
Summer, Spring, Autumn, and 1 find they arc all seasons of 
the year; therefore a season of the year is a gemis; then I ob» 
serve wherein it differs from these, aiid that is in the shortness 
of the- days; tbmefore this may be called its special nature, or 
difference: then, by joining these tt^elhcr, I niukeadetoioon. 
Winter it rimt season of the year wherein the days are shortest. 

Watts, L^k. 



WIT* 

y'o Wi'mvbb. 9 ,n. [firom die noun.] To pass the 
winter. 

The fowls shall summer upon them, and all the beasts of the 
earth shall lainter upon them. It. xviii. 6. 

Because the haven was not commodious to teiuter in, the 
more part advised to depart. Acts, xxvii. la. 

To Wi'nteb. V. a. To feed or maua^ in the winter. 

The cattle general]; sold for slaughter admin, or exportation 
abroad, had never been handled or wintered at handmeat. 

Tempk. 

Young lean cattle may by thdr growth pay for their mntenng, 
and so be ready to &t next summer. Morttmer. 

Winter is often used in composition. 

The king sat in the imntervhousc, and there was a fire 
burning before him. Jer, xxxvi. aa. 

If in November and Oeceipber th^ fallow, ’tis called a 
ipMter-fallowing. Mortinter. 

Shred it very small with thyme, sweet margaromc, and a 
little lomtor-savoury. Wedlm, Angler, 

Wi'nterbeaten. atd. [winier and beat.'} Harassed 
by severe weather. 

He compareth his careful case to the sad season of the year, 
to the frosty ground, to the frozen trees, and to his own winter- 
beaten flocke. Spenter. 

Wi'nterchekhy. b. s. [alkeket^e.'] A plant. Tlie 
fruit is about the bigness of a cherry, and inclosed 
in the cup of the flower, whicli swells over it in form 
of a bladder. . Miller. 

Wi'ntkbcitron. «. 5. A sort of pear. 

Wi'ntsrqreen. n.s. {jyrtAa^ Latin.] A plant. 

Miller. 

Wi'NTEai.y. a^. {vsitUer and like.'\ Such as is suit¬ 
able to winter; of a wintry kind. 

irt bo Summer news. 

Smile to’t befiMW; if «/ai<rr<^,thou need’st 

But keep that count’nance still. SAaitfteare, C^ubeline. 

Wi^ntrv. adj. [from toiBfcr.] Brumal; hyemal; 
suitable to winter. 

He saw the Trojan fleet dispers’d, distress’d 
By stormy winds, and wintry neav’ii oppress’d. Dryden. 

Wi'NY. at^. [from ic/b#.] Having the taste or qua¬ 
lities of wine. 

Set cucumbers among miiskmelons, and sec whether the 
melons will not be more winy, and better tasted. Bacon. 

To WIPE. v.a. [pipan, l^xon.] 

T. To cleanse by rubbing with something strfl. 

Such a handkerchief, 

I’m sure it was your wife's, did 1 to-day 

Nec Cassio his beard with. Shaktpeare, Othello. 

She a eentle tear let fall 

* from either eve, and tum’i/ them with her hair. MSlon, P. L. 

Then with her vest the wound |be wipet and dries. 

Denham, 

2. To take away by torsion. 

Calumniate stoutly; for though ve wim away with never so 
much care the dirt thrown at ns, there will be left some sulliage 
behind. Dee. i/ Chr. Piety. 

3. To Strike off gently. 

Let me wipe off this nononrable dew, 

That silvivly doth promss on tbv cheeks. Shaiipeare. 

Some natural tears wey dropp'd, but wip'd them soon. 

Milton, P.L. 

A young man, having suffered many tortures, escaped with 
life, and told his fellow Christians, tut tiie pain of them hod 
faeu rendered tolerable Iw the presence of an angel, who 
stood bv him and mped as the tears and sweat AdditoH. 

4,. To clear away. 

Moedufl^ .this noble passion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my soul 

Wlfld the black scruples; reconcil’d my thoughts 

To thy good trath and honour. Shedupeare, Macbeth. 

5. \^Emimgo.'} To cheat; to defraud. 


W I s 

The nest bordering lords eommoidy inoroach one upon an¬ 
other, as om it stronger, or lie still in wait to them out of 
their lands. ^tenter on Ireland. 

6 . To Wipe out. To efihee. 

This blot, that they object against ^our ^te. 

Shall be wip'd out in the next porliameu? 

Shaktpeare, lien, VI, 
As thou lov*st me, Camillo, mpe not oht the rest of thy ser¬ 
vices by leaving me now. Shaktpeare, Wint. Tale. 

Take one in whom deivepid old age has blotted out the 
memory of his past knowled^, and clearly wiped oid the ideas 
his mind was formerly stored with, and stopped up all the 
passages for new ones to cuter; or if there be some of the 
inlets yet left open, the impressions made are scarce per¬ 
ceived. Lockc. 

Wipe.*!" b. s. [from the verb.] 

1. An act of cleansing. 

2. A blow; a stroke; a jeer; a gibe; a sarcasm. 

The dignities and liberties of this kingdom shall receive no 
wipe of abatement during my rcigu. 

F^aeceil, againtl Garnet, (1606,) Rr. i. h. 
To statesmen would you give a wipe. 

You print it in Itnlick type: 

When letters are in vulgar shapes, 

’Us ten to one the wit escapes; 

But when in capitals exprest. 

The dullest reader smokes the jest. Swift. 

3. IVaneHus."] A bird. Ainmorlk. 

Wi'pER. B. s. [from wipe."] An instrument or per¬ 
son by which any thing is wiped. 

The maids and their makes. 

At dancing and wakes, 

Had their napkins and posies. 

And the wpert for their noses. B. Jontoh. 

WIRE.*!* B. s. Ivirer, French, to draw round. Skin¬ 
ner. Icel. Mjyr.- Suetb. ttv'r, fila ex oricimico; ah 
antiquiss. ivirra, implicare. Screnius.] Metal drawn 
into slender threads. 

Tone was the damsel j and without remorse 
The king condemn’d her, guiltless, to the fire: 

Her vail and mantle pluckt the;K off by force. 

And bound her tender arms in twisted wire. Fairfax. 

Thou shait be whipt with wire, and stew’d in brine. 

Smarting in iiiig’ring pickle. Shttitpeare, Ant. and C/eo/i. 

The soldier, that man of iron. 

Whom ribs of horror ail environ, 

'That’s strong with wire instead of veins. 

In whose embraces you’re in chains. Beaum, and Fletcher, 
And the cherubick host, in thousand quires, 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wiret. AfiAon, Ode, 

Some roll a mighty stone, some laid along. 

And, hound with burning wiret, on spokes of wheels are hung. 
’ Dryden, ABn. 

To Wi'redraw. V. a, [wire and draw."] 

1. To spin into wire. 

2. To draw out into length. 

A fluid moving through a flexible canal, when small, ^ its 
friction will naturally lei^ben, and wiredraw the tides of the 
canal, according to the direction of its axis. Arbuthnot. 

3. To draw by art or violence. 

I have been wrongfully accused, and my sense wiredrawn 
into blasphei.iy. Dryden. 

Wi'sEDRAWEit. B. s. [tetre and draw.] One who 
spins wire. 

Those who have need of unmized silver, as ^deri and 
wiredrawert, must, betides an equal weight of silver nuxed with 
other metals, give an overplus to reward therefiner’s skill. Loeke. 

Wi'bt.* adj. [from wfre.] See Wibey. Mr. Nares 
prefers wity, Elem. of Orthoep. p. 320. Dr. John¬ 
son has chosen wiery, after the example^ I suppose, 
ofjjery. Yet we write miry and ^ry. 

To Wis.'f* V. a. pret. and part pass. Wtl. [pippan, 
Saxon; wissen, German; vyseut Dutch.] To ttuuk; 
to imagine. Obsolete. 



W IS 
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Tluu Brand tnl ieM^ onto tin IwMi he itq)! 

Of them poor lonli; and cutdng raeran't ninf, 

Made them fail nwn before they had it mitt. Sdney. 

When 'Munmon ww hii purpOM miit, 

Him to entrap unwarei, another way he vitt. Spenser. 

Thii book, aiviiedly read and diligently followed but one 
year at home, would do a young gentleman more good, I wilt, 
than three yean l^rel abroad. itetAom, xhoohnaster, 

fliere be fooli dive, I wh. 

Silver'd o’er; and w wai thii. Shak^pettre, 

Marry with a kinfc 

A batchelor, a haimome itripling too, 

I wu your grandam had a woner match. Shakspeare, Bkk, IJI. 

When for mm'e worldi the Macedonian ciy*d. 

Me wist not Thetyi in her lap did hide 
Another yet, a world reierv’d for you. 

To make more great than that he did lubdue; * Weller. 


Wi'sDOM. ». 5. Cpifbom, Saxon; misdomf Danish.] 

1. Sapience; thepower of judging rightly; Ae know¬ 
ledge of divine and human things. 

That which moveth Ood to work is goodn^ and dmt 
which ordercth his woric is wMom, and that which perfecteth 
his work is power. Booker. 

As from senses reason’s work doth spring; 

So many reasons understanding gain. 

And many understandings knowledge bring, 

And by much knowledge wisdom we obtain. Dimes. 

Wisdom is that which makes men judge what are the best 
ends, and what the best means to attam them, and gives a 
man advantage of counsel and direction. Temple. 

As science is properly that knowledge which relateth to the 
essences of things, so witdom to their operations. 

^ Grew, Cotmol. 

O sacred solitude ! divine retreat! 

Choice of the prudent! envy of the great! 

By thy pure stream, or in the waving shade. 

We court fair witdom, that celestial MakL Tomg. 

2. Prudence; skill in affairs; judidous conduct. 

’Tis much be dares. 

And to that dauntless temper of his mind. 

He hath a witdom thnt doth guide his valour 

To act in safety. Shakipeare, Macbetk. 

Witdom and fortune combating together. 

If that the former dare but what it can, 

No chance may shake it. Shakipeere, Ant. and Chop. 


"Wi'sABD.* See Wizard. 


WISE.'!' adj. [pif, Saxon; wm, Dutch and Danish: 
from pippan, v>men, vysen, to know. See To Wi.s.] 

1. Sapient; judging riglitiy; having much know¬ 
ledge. 

Heavmi is for thee too high j be lowly wite. Mlton, P. L. 

All the writings of the ancient Goths were composed in 
verse, which were called runes, or viises, and from thence the 
term of wise came. Temph. 

Since the floods demand 
For thw descent a prone and unking land: 

Does not tins due declivity declare, 

A tMi« director’s providential care? Blaekmore. 

The msett and best men in all ages, have lived up to the 
religion of tiidr countiy, when they saw nothing in it oppo¬ 
site to mon^ty. Adduon. 

2. Judicious; prudent; practicallykno^g. 

lliere were ten virgins, five of them were wise, and five were 
foolish. , St. Matthew, xx*. 

I would have you wite unto that which it good, and simple 
concerninge^ Jl0w.xvi.i9. 

The young and «y declining. Alms flies 
At nobler game, the mighty and the wite; 

^ nature more an eagle than a dove. 

She impioutly prefers the world to love. Toang. 

3. I%nfal; dexterous. 

Speak unto all that are wiiodiearted, whom I have filled 
wifo the sifait of wisdom, that they auy moke Aaron’s peuv 
luents. Bawl, xzviii. 3. 

voi, V. 


Sidim/. 

Spenter, 
Bum. vi. »3. 

Fmrfax, 


Drpden. 


Do we count him a wist man, who is spmc in any thing but 
bis own proper profesdon and employment, and wise for CTCty 
bo^ but himself? T'UIoIioh. 

They are lotie to do evil, but to do good tiiey have no know, 
ledge. Jer.h ,»». 

4. Skilled in hidden arts: a sense somewhat ironical. 
There was an old fat woman even now with me.— —- 

— Pray, was’t not the wite woman of Brnnford ? Shakipeare, 

5. Grave; becoming a wise man. 

One eminent in wise deport spake much. Milton, P. L. 
It must be a wite Being that is the cause of those wise eftett. 

IFstttM. 

Wise, n, s. [pipes Saxon; vysef Dutch; toetie, Germ. 
guise. Ft. guisa, Italian.] Manner; way of being 
or acting. This word, in the modern dialect, is 
often corrupted into w^s. 

Ihis song she sings in most commanding wite j 
Come, shepherd’s boy, let now thy heart m bow’d 
To make itself to my least look a slave. 

Ere we farther puss, I will dense 
A passmrt for us both, in fittest wise. 

On this wite ye shall bless Israel, 

The lovers standing in this doleful wite, 

A wwrior bold appnmchcd. 

With foam upon thy lips, and sparkling eyes. 

Thou say’st and do’st in such outrageous wise. 

That Orestes, if he saw the show, 

Wou’d swear thou wert the madder of the two. 

’Tis in no wite stranra that such a one tiiould believe,''timt 
tilings were blindly shuffled. Woodward. 

Wi'sEACBE.'f' n. s. [It was anciently written vrise- 
srgger, as the Dutch wiseggher, a soothsayer.] 
I)r. Johnson. — Germ, missager, a Sueth. mss, 
certus, et saega, dicere. Sfirenius.] 

1. A wise, or sententious man. Obsolete. 

lythagoras lerned mnche,— bccomming a myghtye wfteacre, 
Leland, Cert.Quett. lAOet,fe,i.^^, 

2 . A tool; a dunce. 

Why, says a wiseacre that sat by him, were I as the king of 
France, I would scorn to take part with frwtmcn. Mdison, 

Wi'sELiMG.# adj. [from toise.] One pretending to ■ 
be wise: a word of contempt. 

This may well put to the blush these wiseSngs, that shew 
themselves fools in so speaking. 

Donne, Hitt, ef the Sept. p. 2I4. 
Wi'sELY. adv. [from mse .2 Judiciously; prudently; 

If thou covet death, os utmost end 
Of misery: so thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc'd; doubt not but God 
Hath witelwr arm’d his venraful ire. MilloH, P, L, 

He shs like discontented Damocles, 

When ly the sportive tyrant wiie^ shown. 

The dangerous pleasure of a flatter’d throne. Dipden. 

Admitting their princi|det to be true; they act witefy: they 
kero their end, evu as it is, steadily in view. Sogers, 

The doctors, tender of their fam^ 

Wisely on me lay all Uie blame: 

We must confess his cose was nic^ ■ 

But he wou'd never take advice. Sw^. 

'Wi'sEBEss. n. s. [from fWMt] Wisdom; sapience. 
Obsolete. 

No less deserveth his wittiness in deviung, his inthiaen in 
uttering, liis pastoral rudeness, and his mow wisenets. 

Spenser. 

7 h WISH. V. n, [pipcuin, Sax.] 

1. To have strong desire; to long. 

The sun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he hinted,^ and 
wished in himself to die. Jonah, iv. 8 . 

If tile year were playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to nmrk ; 

But when thw seldom come, they wish’d for come. SMapeme, 
They hiPTO iDOfo Jieairt could wtha xVettxiUi 7# 

3 ^ 



win 

■ ' Eve, 

With lowlimw majestick from her «eat, 

. And 'Bmcc, that won who saw to tvinh her stay, 

Bose, and went forth. P, L. 

There arc ships prepar’d by my command, 

That siiall convey you to the irisA’d-for port. Addmn, Qato. 
'Ilial Noah or Janus understood navimtion, may be very 
’ well supported by his image found u}>on the first Roman coins. 
One side was stniiipt with a Janus bifrons, and the other with 
n rostrum, or prow of a ship. This Is as good an argument 
as an antiipiury could with for. Arbuilmol on Coim. 

And much he with’d, but durst not ask to part. Parnvl. 

2. To l)c disposed, or inclined. 

Those {>otentates, who do not with well to his affairs, have 
shewn respect to his pcrsoiml character. Additon. 

3. It has a slight signiheation of hope, or fear. 

I with it may not jiruve somi ominous foretoken of misfor¬ 
tune, to liavc met with such a miser us I am. Sidney. 

To Wish. v. a. 

1. To desire; to long for. 

He was fain to pull nim out by the heels, and shew him 
the lieast as dead as he could with it. Sidney. 

2. To recommend by washing. 

Had I us many sons as I have oairs, 

I would not with them to a fairer death. 

, Shaktpeare, Macbclh. 

3. To imprecate. 

If heavens have any grievous plague in store, 

Exceeding those that I cun mth upon thee; 

O let them keep it till thy sins be ripe. 

And then hurl down their indignation. Shaktpeare, Rich. III. 

4. To ask. 

Digby should find the best way to make Anbim communi¬ 
cate the affmr to him, arid to with hit assistance. Clarendon. 

Wish. «. s. Cfirom die verb.] 

1. Longing desire. 

To his with. 

Beyond his hope. Eve separate he spies. MUlon, P. L. 

A witlt is properly the desire of a man sitting^ or lying still; 
hut an act of the will, it a man of business vigorously going 
about his work. South, Serni. 

2. Thing desired. 

What next I bring shall please thee; be assur’d. 

Thy likeness, thy fit help, thy other selO 

Thy with, exactly to thy heart’s desire. Milton, P. L. 

3. Desire expressed. 

Shame come to Romeo! —— 

— Blister’d be thy tongue 

For such a with. Shatipear' Rom. and Jut. 

I adqiire your whig-principles of resistance in the spirit of 
the ^celonians: I join in your with for them. Pope. 

Wi'sHEDLY. adv. [from wished.'} According to 
desire. Not used. 

What'could have happened unto him more withedfy, than 
iwjth his great honour to keep die town still. XuoUet. 

Wi^SHEB. n. s. [from wish.} 

1. One who longs. . , 

2. One who expresses wishes. 

Ifitherr and woiilders*#c never good householders. 

* Proverh. 

With half that wish, the wither’t eyes be press’d. 

Shaktpeare. 

Wi'sHFUL. adj. [from aiM and 

1, Longing; showing desire. 

From Scotland am I stol’ii ev'n of pure love, 

To greet mine, own lend widi my wmfut eight. Shaktpeare. 

2. Desirable; ^citinjg wishes. 

Kor could I see a eoile where ere 1 came. 

More sweete and Chapman. 

Wi'aHtou.Y.'f', C^m wis^.} Earnestly; with 
• bilging. 


WTI T 

How w rim looks 

On all shePs leawng! . Grave. 

I was wrory of this day, and began to think wuhfaUy 
of being agmn in modon. Botwell, Tour to the JSiebr. p. gS. 

Wi'sHLY,# adv. [from wisA.] W^th longing; wish¬ 
fully. Not in use. * 

Oevereux, that undaunted knight, ^ 

Who stood astern his ship, and withly cy^ 

How deep the skinnish drew on either sidA 

Mir.for Map,, p. 86j. 
Wi'sKEit n.s. A basket. Ainswotih. 

Wisp. n. s. [wisp^ Swedish, and old Dutch.] A 
small bundle, as of hay or straw. 

A witp of straw for a ballad. Stttdttpeore. 

A gendeman would fast five days, without meat, bread, or 
drink; but the same used to have continually a great witp of 
hcite that he smelled on: and amongst those, some esculent 
hero of strong scent, os oidons. Bacon, Nat. Hitt. 

Jews, who thmr whole wealth can lay 
In a small basket, on a witp of hay. Dryden. 

Wist. pret. and part of wis. 

Wi'sTPUi.. adJ. 

1. Attentive; earnest; full of thought 

Why, Grubbincl, dost thou so witl/itl seem ? 

There’s sorrow in thy look. Gay, PattoraU, 

2. It is used by Swift, as it seems, for wishftd though 
it may mean earnest, eager. 

LifUug up one of my sashes, I cast many a tvitl/id mclaii- 
rholy look towards the sea. Sivijt. 

Wi'sTPUU.Y. adv.. [from wislfttl.} Attentively; 
earnestly. 

With that he fell again to pry 

Through perspective more witful/y. Hudibras. 

Wi'sTJLY. adv, [from wis.} Attentively; earnestly. 

Bpt*aking it, he uiitl/y look’d on me; 

As who shall say, — I would thou wert the man. Shaktpeare. 

To WiT.'l’ V. n. [pican, Saxon.] To know; to be 
known. This word is now only used in the phrase 
to wit: that is to say. Formerly to wcet. 

There is an officer, to wit, the sheriff of the shire, whose 
office it is, to walk up and down his Imiliwick. Spentcr. 

Yet are these feet, wliosc strengthicss stay is numb. 

Unable to support this lump of clay. 

Swift-winged with desire to pet a grave; 

As witling, I no other comfort have. Shaktpeare, Hen. VI. 

WIT.'J* n. s. [jepie, Sax. aaV, Icel. from witu} witant 
M. Goth, picau, Sax. to know. Screnius.] 

1. The yiowers of the mind; the mental faculties; 
the intellects. This is the original signification. 

Who would set his wU to so foolish a bird r Shaktpeare. 
The king your father was reputed for 
A prince most prudent, of an excellent 
And unmatch’d wU and judgement. Shakt^re, Hen. VIII. 

Will puts in practice what the wit devisetn: 

Will ever acts, and wit contemplates still: 

And as from wit the power of wisdom riseth, 

' All other vinucs daughters are of will. 

Will is the prince, and wit the counsellor^ ' 

Which doth for common good in council sit;. 

And when wit is resolv'd, will lends her power 
To c-veciite what Is advis’d by wit. Baviet on Inland. 

For wit and pow'r, their ast end^vonrs bend 
T* outdiine eara other. Dryden. 

2 . Imagination; quickness of fancy. 

They never meet, bu^ thrae’s a skirmiidi of wit between them. 
— Alas, in our last.^ponflict four of his five went halting 
off, and now is the whole man govern^ by one. Shahtfeare. 

Lewd, shallow, hair-bruin’d ntiffii, nudke atheism ada'eon- 
teaqit of rel^^n, the only badge and ^tuiKter of wR. .South. 

And tiiou^ a tun in.thp kite badi be writ, . 

. Tet thou art but a kilderkin of wif. Dryden. 



Wit Wing mmt in di»MMibbb|^ of idem, uid put^ thow 
mth quicknew and vanety, wherein can be found 
any retemblance, or oongniity, thei^ to make up pleannt 
tdctuiei in the fancy. Judgi^nt, on the contrarjr, lief in 
■eparating carefully one from anotho', ideas, wherein can be 
fo^ the leait dobrence, therein to avoid beii% misled 
limilitude. Locke. 

Cou*d any but » knowing prudent cauie 
Begin such motions, and assign such laws? 

If the great mind had form’d a different frame, 

Mi^t not your wanton wU the system blame ? Bhckmon. 

3. j^ntiments produced by quickness of fimfy; or by 
genius: the efiect of wit. 

All sorts of men take a pleasure to gM at me. The brain 
of this foolish comimunded clav, man, is not able to invent 
any thing' tiiat tends more to laughter, than what I invent, 
and is invented on me. I am not only witty in myself, but 
foe cause that wit is in other men. Skakneare. 

His works become the frippery of iwt. B. .fonton. 

The Romans made those times the standard of their wit, 
when they subdu’d the world. _ _ _ Sprat. 

The definition of wit is only this; that it is a propriety of 
thoughts and words; or, in other terms, thoughts and words 
elegantly adapted to the sul^cct. Dryden. 

Let a lord once but own the happy lines; 
llow the wit brightens, and the style refines! Pope, 

4. A man of fancy. 

Intemperate wif* will spare neither friend nor foe; and make 
themselves the common enemies of mankind. L’Eitrange. 

A poet, being too wim' himself could draw nothing but wits 
in a comedy: even his fools were infected with the disease of 
thmr author. liryden. 

To tell them wou’d a hundred tongues require; 

Or one vain tett’s, that might a hundred tire. Pope. 


5. A man of genius. 

Hence ’tis a wit, the greatest word of fame, 
Grows such a common name ; 

And will by our creation they become; 

Just so as titular bishops iiiade at Rome: 

’Tit not a rule, tis not a jest. 

Admir’d with laughter at a feast. 

Nor florid talk which cuti that title gain. 

The proofs of wit for ev'..r must remain. 

Searching loUi, of more inechanick parts ; 
Who grac’d their age with new>invcntM arts: 
Those who to worth their bounty did extend, 
And those who knew that bounty to commend. 

How vain that second life in others breath ‘f 
Th’ estate which wit inherit after death; 

Ease, health, and life, for this they must resign. 
Unsure the tenure, but how vast the fine! 

The great man’s curse, without the min endure; 
Be envy’d, wretched; and lie flatter’d, poor. 

Nought but a genius can a genius fit; 

A wU herself, Amelia weds a wit, 

6. Sense; judgment. 

Strong was tlieir plot, 

Thdr practice close, their faith suspected not; 
liidr states far oll^'and they of wary wit. 

Come, leave foe loathed stage. 

And this more loathsome age; 

Where pride and impudence in foction knit. 
Usurp tne chair of toil. 

Though his youthful blood he fir’d with wine, 
He wants not wit the danger to decline. 


Cowhy. 


Brjfden. 


Pope. 

Viiung, 


Dankl. 


B. Jonton. 


Dryden. 


7. Faculty of the mind. 

If our wUi run the wild-gcMse chac^ I have done; for thou 
hast more of the wild'.goose in one of thy witi, than I have in 
my whole five. Skakipearc, Bom. and Jal, 

8. Cin the plural.] Soundness of understanding; 
intellect not crazed; sound mind. 

I had a son 

Now outlaw’d from my blood; be sought my life.: 

The grief hath craz’d my teUi. S^ktpeare, K. Lear. 

Arc his ml* safe ? is be not light of brain ? Skakweare, 

Sound sle^ cometh of moderate eating; he riseth early, and 


his wUi are with him: but the pain of watching, and rhoW, 
and pangs of the bdly, are with an unsatiahle man. 

Ecclo*. xxxL ao. 

No man in his «iitt can make any doubt, whether there be 
such things as motion, and sensatiqp and continuity of bodies. 

Wilkirn. 

•Wickednesses voluntary frenzy, and every sinner does more 
extravagant things than any man that is crazed, and out of his 
wit*, only that he knows b^ter what he does. T’i/Hbrion. 

No mau in his wit* can seriously tUnk that his own soul hath 
existed from all eternity. Bentley. 

9. Contrivance; stratagem; power of expedients; in¬ 
vention ; ingenuity. 

How can it chuse but bring the simple to their vntt end? 
how can it chase but vex and amaze them? Hooker, 

1 was like to be apprehended for the witch of Brainford; 
but that my admirable dexterity of wit, counterfeiting the 
action of an old woman, delivered roe. Shaktpeare. 

Sleights from his wit and subtlety proceed. Milton, 

The neighbourhood were at their wilt end, to consider what 
would be the issue, L'Eitrange. 

WITCH.*jh n, s. [piece, Saxon; from tlie West- 
Goth. toila, fescinarc, Serenins; from the Sax. 
piccian, incuntarc, Mr. if. Tooke. Old English 

'wiche.'] 

1. A woman given to unlawful arts. 

_ Wise judges have |ftcscribcd, that men may not’Vashiy be¬ 
lieve the confessions of nilchet, nor the evidence agmnst them. 
For tile wUvhes themselves arc imaginative; and people are 
credulous, and reody to impute accidents to witchcraft. Bacon, 

View_ the ruder witch, the conjurer ^ root, and has she not 
store of ignorance, and zeal of inischici. Heyday, 

The night-hag comes to dance 
With Liipiand wUcha, while the itfoouring moon 
Eclipses at their charms. MiUon, P. L. 

When I consider whether there are such persons as witchet, 
my mind is divided: 1 Imlicvc in general that there is such a 
thing as witchcraft, but can give no credit to any particular 
instance of it. Adduon, Sjtect, 

2. [From pic, Sa.\on.] A winding sinuous bank. 
fVitek is hero the reading of ail the old copies of 
S)>eiiscr. Hughes altered it to diUA, 

Leave me those hills where harbrough nis to sec, * 

Nor holy bush, nor briar, nor winding witch. Spenwr. 


To Witch. v.a. [from the noun.] To bewitch; to 
enchant. 

Me ill befits, that in der-doing arms. 

And honour’s suit niy vowed days do spend. 

Unto thy bounteous baits, ancf pleasing charms. 

With which weak men thou wilcheil to attend. Spcnier, 
’Tis now the very witching time of night. 

When church-yards yawn. Shaktpeare, Ha^ t. 

I’ll sweet lames with my words and looks. Shakipcare. 


Wi'tchcraft. n. s. [ititek and entft.'} 

I. The practices of witches. 

People are credulous, and ready to impute accidents and 
natural operations to wUchcraJt. Bacon, Nat. Ilia, 

z. Power more than natural. 


Urania name, whose force he knew so well, 

He quickly knew what witekerajt mye the blow. &iney. 
Have not some of learning and gravity thought theraselves 
wise, in thinking vaitek-craft rather a mutakc, tira a crime? 

Holyday. 

If yon cannot 

Bar his access to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him, for he hath a wUekera/t 
Overthekingin's tongue. Shaktpeare, lien. VIII, 

What subtile wilehert^mm constrains. 

To change his pleasure inro pains H Denham. 


Wi'tchelm.# b. s. Tvliteh mdetm.'} A kind of elm. 

Scott, 


Tbcrc’s a good deal of virtue in that wand; I foncy tis 
made out of aAc/i-efw. Aditisw, Dnaamer, 


3 I. a 
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Wi'TCRBRiTt n, s. ['from vitch.y Enchantment 

Adothv kind of petty mlcAm/, if it be not altogether deceit, 
ihe; call charming of brasts anil tnrdt. Ralegh. 

Great Comus! 

' Deep^ill’d in oil his mother’b leiUheriet. Milton. 

Wi'tcraft. «. i. [toji nnd cr^.] €k>ntrivancc ;^n- 
veiition. Obsolete. 

He was no body that could not hammer out of hi* name an 
invention by this witert^, wd picture it accordingly. 

Camden, Rem. 

Wi'tcbacker. n. s. [wi^ and cracker."} A joker; one 
who breaks a jest. 

A coll^ of wUcradien cmxmt flout me out of my humour; 
doit thou think 1 care for a satire or an epigram ? ^akspeare. 

Wi'twobm. n,s. [n»V andtiiorm.3 One that feeds on 
wit; a canker of wit. 

Thui to come forth lo tuddculy a wihvorm. B. Jmuon. 

2 o WITE. V. 0. [pitan, Saxon.] To blame; to re¬ 
proach. 

The palmer gan most bitterly 
Her to rebuke, for being looic and light; 

Which not abiding, but m^ scornfully 
ScofRng at him, that did hH justly uiitr, 

She turn’d her boat about. i^ntcr. 

Wiii.+». s. [from the verb.] Blame; reproach. 

His mrn thou^t he knew most eftar from wile. 

SpenteTf F. Q. 

Wi'teless.# a^. [wite and frss.] Blameless. 

Ne can Willie wite dtc teUdett herdgroom. 

' Spenter, Shep. CeL 

WITH.*)* preposit, [pi%t Saxon. Serenius refers 

this preposition to the M. Goth, loithan, to join; 

of which Mr. H. Tooke also pronounces it the im¬ 
perative mood.] 

I. By. Noting the cause. 

Truth, tir’d wiM iteration, 

As true as steel, as nlantage to the moon. Shaktpearc. 

With diy pow’rfiil blast. 

Heat apace, and cool as Carew. 

They adhered'to Jtdm thdr deprived bishop: and could not 
■ be charmed with the saintriiip of any second mhop, during his 
life. Ledie. 

With ev'rv stab her bleeding heart was torn, 

WUh wounds much harder to be seen than bom. Rowe. 

3. Noting the means. 

Rude and unpoUshed are ail operations of die soul in their 
beg^ingi, bdbra they are culdvated with art and stud^ 

brjfden. 

3., Noting the instrument. 

Boreas dirough the lafly vapour flies. 

And sweeps, with healthy wii^, the r^ polluted skies. 

Route. 

By perflations with large bellows, miners me motion to the 
idr. Woodward. 

4. the side of; for; noting confederacy,or favour. 

Fear not, flw I mn wiih thee. ^ Genetu. 

5. In opposition to; in compedtion or contest. 

I do contest as hotly and as nobly with thy love. 

As ever ^nst thy TUUir. Shakipeare, Coriol. 

Heshau lie tesManyfeiar in Span. Dryden,Span.Friar. 

6 . Noting comparison. 

Can blaiing caibunidet wUh her compare ? Saadyt. 

7. In society; noting connection. 

God gave man a sou that should live for evn, although die 
body be destroyed; and those who were good should be wBk 
bin, StUimgJUet, 

-Id all thy humours, whether mve or mdlow, 
fteu'rt such a touchy, testy, p£n|uw Mlow j 
BSit so much wit, and mirth, amTspben about thee, > 

. Tliera la no living leMthe^ nor without thee. Tatter. 

ft. la ooDupany of. 

At dm tasirt that your meseenaer came, in loviiw visttadon 
WM iii(kjaah'*Xbiii|g doctor from Home. Shdbpeare. 
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9. In appendage; noting' oemsequeae^ or oongomi- 
tanee. 

Men might know the persons who had a right to rml 
power, and with it to their obedience. Lodw, 

10. In mutual dealing. 

I will buy witk you, sell wtM you, talk with you, walk with 
you, and so following; but I will not eat with you, drink udh 
you, nor pray utUh you. Shahnware. 

11. Noting coii6aence: as, I trust you witk all my 
secrets; or, I trust ail my secrets with you. 

13 . In partnership. 

Though Jove himself no less content would be. 

To part Ids thranc, und share his heaven wUh thee. Pope. 

13. Noting connection. 

Pity your own, or pity our estate, 

Nor twist our fortunes with your sinking fate. Dryden. 

14. Itn mediately after. 

With that she told me, that though she spake of her fether 
Cremes, she would bide no troth from me. Sidney. 

With that, he crawled out of his nest. 

Forth crccpii^ on his caitifi* hands and thighs. Spemer, F. Q. 

In falling, Iwth an equal fortune tiy’d; 

Wou’d fortune for my fall so well provide ! 

With this he pointed to his bee, and show’d 
His hands, and all his habit smear’d with blood. Dri/den, 
WUh that, the God his darling phantom calls. 

And from his falt’ring lips this message falls. Garth, 

15. Amongat. 

Jasper Duke of Bedford, whom the king used to einpI<w«dl/< 
the fint in his wars, was then sick. Bacon. 

Tragedy was originally unlh the antients, a piece of religious 
worship. Rymer on Trageit. 

Immortal jxiwers the term of conscience know. 

But interest is her name with men below. Giyden. 

16. Upon. 

Such arguments hod invincible force with those Pagan plii- 
losrahers, who became Christians. Admson. 

17. In consent. Noting parity of state. 

See! where on earth the flow'ry glories lie: 

With her th^ flourish’d, and wUh her they die. Pope. 

18. This preposition might perhaps be exemplified 
in many more relations, for its use is very frequent, 
and therefore very lax and various. With and bi/, 
it is not always easy to distinguish, nor perhaps is 
any distinction always observed. With seems rather 
to denote an instrument, and by a cause: tlms, he 
killed his enemy witk a sword, but be died ly an 
arrow. The arrow is considered rather as a cause, 
as there is no mention of an agent. If the agent 
be more remote, is used; as, the vermin which 
be could not kill i^h hk gun, he killed j^ison: 
if these two prepositions be transposed, ttie sen¬ 
tence, though equally intelligible, will be less agree¬ 
able to the common modes of speech. 

19. With in composition signifies oppoation, or pri¬ 
vation, rxeqit witihal. , 

A pment nuural good vay)»t partedmth, upon a profitable 
expectation of a fiitneSiBoroi goid. Within*. 

WrtBA^uadi Iwith and ali,^ 

1. Along with the rest; likewiM; at the same time. 

Yet nmuitbe leitW eouriflem), that the greatest part of 
the world are tbw which be from perfecthm. Mother, 
How.well 114^'d yritb ndh^nitMiellen.? 

How modest in exMprioi^ uid wSmri 

How terriUe in eonstant resolution ? Shaktpaaret Ben. V. 

The one eoutaisitiny picture prince; 

Hy?" 1 withal: eStakipeare. 

nis tint princeiSd nottmamit h spoeMr,’!te make con¬ 
quest^ but ns s retinue for lus son, and twihal to enable him to 
recover some part Ulster. Datiei m Ireland. 

Hie river boi^ wholly of fresh water, and so leige^iie^ 
cfadkththeaw. mySn. 
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Ood,whenhe|tTeiiK)ttWB^to^«*W^^- - 
How >ugbt the wm, hung it in mjr hair. Smim, S. A. 

"lit neceMary men should be out of thw noiMge before 
they can attain to an actual use of this principle; and wUhal 
that they should te ready to exert and exercise their faculties. 

' Wtiiitu. 

I cannot, cannot bear; *tis past; 'tis done: 

Perish this impious, this detested son ! 
v Perish his sire, and perish 1 wi’Mo/, 

■Anti let the house’s h«r, and the hqiMkingdom fall. Dryden, 

Christ had not only an in6nite power to work miracles, but 
an equal wisdom to know the just force and meaigire of every 
aigiiment, to persuade, and ustW to look through and through 
all the dark comers of the soul of man, and to discern what 
prevails upon them, and what docs not. 

2. It is soroetimes used by writers where we now use 
with, but 1 think improperly. 

Time brings means to famish him withal i 
Let him but wut th’ accarions as they fall. Darnel. 

It is to know what God loves and delights in, and is pleased 
withnl, and would have us do in order to our happiness. 

THUottott. 

We owe to Christianity the discovery of the moat perfect 
nile of life, that ever the world was acqumnted withal. 

TittfAton. 

To Withdba'w. p. a. \with and draw ; from pii5, or 
pi-Sep, Saxon, against, and draw.'] 

1. To take back ; to bereave. 

It is not possible they should observe the one, who from the 
other withdraw unnecessarily obedience. Hooker. 

Impossible it is that God should withdraw his presence from 
any thing, because the very substance of God is infinite. 

Hooker. 

2 . To call away; to make to fetire. 

Nausicua is withdrawn, and a whole narion introduced, for 
a more general praise of Ulysses. Broome. 

To 'WtTHDHA'w. V. n. To retire; to retreat. 

She from her husband soft withdrew. Milton, P. L. 

At this excess of courage all amaz’d, 

The foremost of his fo«i awhile withdraw : 

With such respect in enter’d Rome they gaz’d, 

Who on high chairs the godlike fathers saw. Dryden. 

Duumvir has pass’d the noon of life; but cannot withdraw 
from entertainments, which arc pardonable only before that 
stage of our being. Tatlrr, 

WiTHDRA'wEn.# «. s. [from wil/idraw.'} One who 
bereaves. 

He v.'as not a mthdrawer of the com, but a seller. 

Outred, Tr. of Cope on Proo. (1580,) fol. lyz. b. 

Withdra'wingkoom. n. s. [withdraw and room.] 
Room behind another room for retirement. 

For an ordinaiy gentleman, a hall, a great parlour, with a 
withdrawingroonif with a kitchen, butteries, and other conve- 
nienaes, is sufficient. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

WiTHE.'f’ n. i. [piVi;, Sax. salix; wide, Sueth. id. 
widia, Sueth. vimen, vinculum vimineum. Sere- 
nius.] 

1. A willow twig. 

An Irish rebel put up a pelMon, that he might be honied 
in a with, and not a huter, because it had been so used with 
former r^ls. Bacon. 

Here let him lie 
HU I, of ciit4ip oners, did imply 
A with, a ftthome lon^ with which his fbete 
I nttde t(^her,ia a sureieague meete. Chapman. 

2. A band, proptely'atgM of twigs. [wUhan, M-Ooth. 
toJoin .3 

These cords and wtket will hold men’s consciences, when 
ftwee attends and twists them. Ming Ctmie*. 

Birch is ef use for ox-yoaks^ hoops, screws, wythce fitr fag> 
gets. AfbrSisier, Umhandry^ 

To WITHER* v. tt, [jepiVeiiob, Saxon, diyi&ded.] 
1. To fade; to grow sapless; to,dry up. 
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That which is oS God we defend, to the uttermost of that 
ability which he hath givem: that which is otherwise, let it 
wither even in the root from whence it hath sprung. Hooker. 

When I have pludt’d thy rose, 

I cannot give it vitd growth agatnf 

It needs must wMer, Shak^eare, Othello. 

* It shall wither in all the leaves of hw spring. JEzr^. xvii. 9. 

The soul may sooner leave off to subsist, man to love; and 
like the vine, it withers and dies, if it hat nothing to embrace. 

South, Serm. 

2. To waste, or pine away. 

Are there so many left ofyour own family, that you should 
desire wholly to reduce it, by suffering the lost branch of it to 
wither away before its tima Temple. 

3. To lose, or want animal moisture. 

Vain men, how vanishing a blisj we crave, 

Now warm in love, now wdh'ring in the grave. Dryden. 
To Wi'theb. ». a, 

1. To make to fade. 

The sun is no sooner risen with a burning heat, but it 
withercih the grass, and the flower ttiercof folletti. Jo, 1 . ri. 

2. To make to shrink, decay, or wrinkle, for want of 
animal moisture. 

Age cannot wMei her, nor custom stole her infinite variety. 

Shakspeare,Ant.atidCleop, 
I^ok how I am bewitch’d; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blasted sapling, withered up. flhakspeerc. 

What are these. 

So wither'd, and so wild in thcar attire. 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ th’ earth, 

And yet are on’t ? Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Thy youth, thy strength, thy beuity, which will change 
To wiihePd, weak, and grey. MUton, P. L. 

In Spain our sprinM,^e old men’s children be. 

Decay’d and wither’d, from Sheir infiuicy: 

No kindly showers fall on our barren earth. 

To hatch the seasons in a rimely Inrth. Dryden. 

Wi'therband. «. s. A piece of iron, which is laid 
under a saddle, about four fingers above the horse’s 
withers, to keep the two pieces of wood tight, that 
form the bow. Farriei^s Diet. 

Wi'THEBEDNEss.'f' «. s. [from Withered.] The state 
of being wither^; marcidiiy. 

Tlie dead witheredness of good imecrions. 

Bp.HaU, Contempt. B. 4. 
Water them as soon as set, till tbey have recovered their 
witheredness. Mortimer, Hnshandry. 

Wi'thers. h. s. Is the joining of the shoulder- 
bones at the bottom of the neck and mane^ towards 
the upper part of the shoulder. Farrier*t Diet. 

Let the gall’d beast winew; * 

We are iinwrung m the uMers. Shakspeare. 

Rather than let your master take long joumies, contrive 
that the saddle may pinch the beast in his lamlcrj. Swi/t. 
Wi'thebwbdno. The hurt expressed by wUher- 
wiToig sometimes is caused by a bite of a horsey or 
by a saddle being nnfil^ espedally when the tmwa 
are too wide; for when are so, they bruise the 
flesh against the spines or the second and third 
vertebre of the back, which forms that pimninence 
that rises above their shoulders. Farrier** Diet. 
To WithhoYd. V. a. [with and Judd.] 'Withheld or 
mthholden, preL. and part. Spenser has, for the 
sake of rhyme, very licentiously written withhatdt. 

1. To restrain ; to keep from action ; to hold back. 
Sith mine he is, or freeor bound; „ 

Withhold, O sovereign {uinpe, your hasty hand 
From knitting league with Um. Spenser. 

That hand, which, os no kind of imminent danger could 
cause at first to witMcld itself _k> natber have any practices 
so many, so Uoody, following since, been ever able to make 
weaiy. Hooker. 
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The prince 

Would Isin have come with iirMo meet your grace; 

And by bia mother was perforce vithheU. Shtdupeare. 

A great number of suits arc for abusive words, or a box on 
the ear, or other trivial matters,.which leave no permanent 
ill effects, but if our passions may be wUMeld from estimating 

, them, pass off without in^ng us the wor^, or doini; us any 
prquilicc. KettletucU. 

Be careful lo-tm/hhold 

Yonr talons from the wretched and the bold: 

Tempt not the brave and needy to despair; 

I'or though your violence should leave them bare 

Of gold and silver, swords and darts remain. liryden. 

Volition is mi act of the mind, knowingly exerting that do¬ 
minion it takes itself to have over smy part of man, by employ- 
ins it in, or u'Ukho/tiing it from any particular action. Locke. 

2 . Ta hinder; to obstruct. 

't^at difficulties there are, whiJi as yet mlhkold our assent 
till we b({ further and better satisfied, I hope no indiffi;rent 
ampngst them will scum or refuse to hear. Hooker. 

3. To take awjgy; to refuse. 

Soon as TOan gan his head exault, 

And soon again as he his light wUtkauit, 

Their wicked engines they agahafill bent Speiucr, 

WiTHiio LDEN. pa7'l. pass, of mthhold. 

Tile word keep back, sheweth, that it was a thing formerly 
due uuto Uod; for we cannot say that any thing is kept back, 
or v^/Mtlcn, that was not due before. Sjielmati. 

WiTHHo'tnEB,-^ ». s. [from withhold,'] One who 
withholds. 

The words are spoken aemnst them that invade tithes and 
church rights; and that wnich is there threatened, happened 
to this wShhoUer. Stephen*, Add, to Spelman on SaerU. p. 138. 

Withi'n. prep, [pi^inmui, fiaxon.J 

1. In the inner part of. 

Who then shall blame 
His pester’d Knscs to recoil said start. 

When all that is wiUdn him docs condemn 

lipclf for being there ? Shakspearc, Morbelh, 

By this means, not only many helpless persons will be pro¬ 
vided for, but a generation of men will be bred up wtUAn our¬ 
selves, not perverted by any other hopes. SpriA. 

Till this be cured by relimoii, it is as impossible for a man 
to be happy, that is, pleased and contented wtMn himself, os 
it is for a sick man to be at ease. Tdlolton. 

The river is afterwards wholly lost tmthin the waters of the 
lake, that one discovers nothing like a stream, till within about 
B quarter of a mile fhim Geneva. Ailditon. 

2. In the compass of; not b^ond: used both of 
place and time. 

. . Next day we saw, tuMin a kenning before us, '^hiek clouds, 
whidi put us in liope of fond. Bacon. 

A beet-root, ana a radish-root, which had all thmr leaves 
cut close to the roots, wthin six weeks had fair leaves. Bacon. 

Most Inrds come to their growth mtim a fortnight. Bacon. 

mihin some while the king had taken up such liking of his 
person, that he resolved to nuke him a masterpiece. iVottou. 

The invention of arts necesiary or useful to human life, 
hath Iseea ffnthin the knowledge of men. Burnet. 

As to mfinite ntace, a man can no more baveapoutivc idea 
of the greatest than be has of the least space. For in this 
latter, which it more uuAin our comprehension, we are capa- 
bie only of a comparative idea of smallness, which will always 
be less than any one, whereof we have the positive idea. 

Locke. 

Tbit, with the green bills and naked rocks witMa the 
neijthbonriiood, makes the most i^eeable confusion. Addum, 

Bounding desires within the Ime which birth and fortune 
ha?e maikM out, is an indispensable duty. Atterburp. 

3. |Kot rraching to any thing external. 

iVere evmy action eoncludm wiMm itself, and drew no 
coDtequenees after we should undonbtedly never err in our 
chfoce of good. Locke. 

4. Not longer ago than. 

WWtin these five hours Hastings liv’d, 

Untainted, uaexamin’d, iiree at liborty. Skaktpt^e. 


tiieie three hours, TdUus, 

Atone I fought in yonr Corioli walls. 

And made what work I pleas’d. Shalupearc, Vamt. 

5. Into the reach of. 


When oh the brink the foaming boar I met. 

The desperate savtue rnsh’d imtHn my forc^ 

And bore me headlong with him down the rock. Otway, 

6 . In the reach of. -» 

Secure of outward force, within himself / 

The danger lies, yet lies within his power; 

Agiiinst his will, he can receive no harm. Milton. 

I have suffer’d in your woe; 

Nor shall be wanting ought vMhin my power 

For your relief. Diydeti. 

Though Aurengzebe return a conqueror. 

Both he and she are stilt within my power. Drydeiu 

7. Into the heart or confidence of. 


When by such insinuations they have once got within him, 
and are able to drive him on from one lewdness to another, 
no wonder if they rejoice to sec him guilty of all villainy. 

South, 

8. Not exceeding. 

Be informed how much your husband’s revenue amounts to, 
and he sogooil a computer us to keep toithin it. Swi/t. 

9. In the inclosurc of. 

No interwoven reeds a garland made, 1 

To hide his brows wUhin the vulgar hliadc: > 

But poplar wreaths around his temples spread. ) Addison. 

Sedentary and «fi//<in-door arts, and delicate manufoctures, 
that require rather the finger than the arm, liavc a contrariety 
to a military disposition. Bacon, Kat. Hist. 

Withi'n. adv. 


1. In the inner parts; inwardly; iiitcmally. 

This is yet the outward, fairest side 
Of our design. Within rests more of fear. 

Mure dread of sad event yet iindescry’d. Darnel. 

Yet sure tho* the skin 

Be clos’d without, the wound festers within. Carew. 

Death thou hast seeu 

In his first shape on man; but many shapes 

Of death, anu many are the ways that lead 

To his grim cave: all dismal, yet to sense 

More terrible at the entrance, than within. Milton, P. L. 

2. In the mind. 

Language seems too low a thing to express your excellence, 
and our souls are speaking so much mthin, that they despise 
all foreign conversation. Drydeu, State of Innocencr. 

These, as thy guards from outward norms, are sent; 

Ills from within tny reason must prevent. * Drydcn. 

WiTHi'NSinE. adv. iwilhin and side.] In the inte- 
riour parts. 

The forceps for extracting the stone is represented n little 
open, that the teeth may be better seen withinside. Sharp. 
Witho'dt. prep, [prouean, Saxon.J 

1. Not with. 

“Many there are, whose destinies have p^ented their de¬ 
sires, and made thdr good motives the words of thpir execu¬ 
tors, not without miserable success. J%>. Hall, 

2. In a state of absence from. 

Hast sq nueb wit, and giirtb, and spleen about thee, . 

There is no Uvtiig with-thee, nor without thee. Tader. 

3. In the state of not having. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beast that feedelh 
upon the mountains; and tiiat ssfotcMt virtue, from those that 
feed inthe vaiiies.. . . Baeon, 

InfrlUbifity and, kierrableness are assumed and inclosed by 
the Romish church, without uf inerrable ground to hold it on. 

Hammond. 

If the ideas be not innate, there was a time, when tiie inind 
was wUhout those princi|riei; and then they will not be innate, 
but be derived from some other or^kud. Locke. 

4. j^ond; notvrithiatheGtHspaesof. ifo ' 

Etermtr, before the world and after, is udthoul our reach: 

but t^ U^e of ground that lies betwixt these ta» great 
* oceans, this we ore to cultivate. .Burnet, Theory, 

5. Supposing the n^tion, or omission of. 
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WitioMl tbe Mptratios of the two monarchtei, the most 
Bdvanta^i teraii from the Ftvncb, rouit end in our dhitruo 
tion. Addison. 

6. Not by ; not by the use of; not by the help o£ 

Excess of diet in costly meats and drinks, fetched from bo- 

vond the seas, would be avoided: wise men will do it mthout 
ii law; I would there might be n law to restrain fools. Bacon. 

There is in a manner two sorts of yii;gin mercury; the one 
running out and discovering itself without latour, the other 
requiring some way of extraction and separation, though not 
so high an one as by lire. Broun, 7 'rav. 

7. On the outside of. 

Without the gate 

Sonic drive the cars, and some the coursers ran. Dn/dcn. 

8. Not within. 

When the weather hinders me from taking my diversions 
v‘ilho»d doors, I frequently make a little party with select 
friends. Addison. 

9. With exemption from. 

The great lords of Ireland informed the king, that tlic 
Irishry might not be naturidized without damage to themselves 
or the crown. Jjavics on Ireland. 

Happiness under this view, every one constantly pursues. 
Others things acknowlalged to be good, he cun look upon 
without desire, pass by, and lie content without. Locke. 

WiTHo'UT. adv. 

1. Not on the inside. 

Forming trees and shrubs into sundry shapes, is done by 
moulding them within, and cutting them wiUuml. Bacon. 

Wise men use studies; for they teach not tlieir own use; 
but that is a wisdom without than, and above them, won by 
observation. <r _ _ Bacon. 

These were from mlhoiit the growing miseries. Miltofi, L. 
Having gone as fur us they could without, they began to ob¬ 
serve them within. Grew. 

2. Out of doors. 

The reception of light into the body of the building, was 
vcri' prompt from unlhont, and from within. Wottati. 

Ikcir doors ae liarr’d ugiunst a bitter flout; 

Sii.arl, if you please, but you shall snail without. Bryden. 

3. Externally; not in the mind. 

W itho ut, conjunct. Unless; if not; except. Not 
in use, except in con .ersatioii. 

I find my love shall be proved no love, without I leave to 
love, being too unfit a vessej in whom so high thoughts should 
be engraved. Sidney. 

You will never live to my age, without you keep yourselvl-s 
in breath with exercise, and in heart with joyfiilness. Sidney. 
Witho'uten. prep. [prSueaii, Saxon.] Without. 
Obsolete. 

Her face so fair, as flesh it seemed not. 

But heavenly pourtrait of bright angel’s hue. 

Clear as the sky, widtouteu blame or blot, | 

Through goodly mixture of complexion’s dew. Spenser. 

To Withsta'nd. v,a. [a»VA and stand."] To gain- 
stand; to oppose; to resist. 

The violence of sorrow is not at the first to be striven 
withal, being like a mighty beast, sooner tamed with following, 
than overthrown by withstanding. Sidney. 

Tlie wonderful zeal and fen-our Wherewith ye have wUhstold • 
the received orders of this church, was the first tliii^ which 
caused me to enter into consideration, wbctlier every Giristian 
man fearing God, stand bound to]<rin with you. Hooker. 

It is our fridlty that in many things we all do amiss, but a 
virtue that we would do amiss in nothings and a testimony of 
that virtue, that when we pray diat what occasion of idn soever 
do oftr itself, we may be strengthened from above to withstand 
it. Hooker. 

Urey somn set sail; nor now the fates witiutand ; 

Thdr mrces truste<i with a foreign hand. Bruden. 

When Elymas withstood Paul and Bamahas, and when Paul 
says of AIcnMer, be .hath greatly witibfood oar words, do we 
thank the withstanding there was without speaking ? AUerburp. 

With8Ta'hd|:ii. w. s. [from mthstand,] An oppo¬ 
nent ; resistine power. 

Ww may be dmned tbe exercise of woleocc under sovereign 
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I command agunst uMttanden/ force, authority, and rr.<ristanrc 
being the essential parts tlmreof. Bsdegh. 

Wi'thwind. n.s. [eoaoolvulus, Latin.] An herb. 
Wi'THY.*f «. s. Saxon. See Withe.] A 

willow-tree. In some parts of the north, a u:ifh,j 
is a round hoop of osier. Grose. In Scotland, 
Viiddif, a halter made of withies. G. Chalmers. 
And so old Eng. See Smiuoy. 

The uiiUiy is a reasonable large tree, for some have been 
found ten feet about. Eetlpu. 

Wi'tiiy.* adj. [fromttj/Me.] Made of withes. 

I learnt to fold my net, 

And wiihp labyrinths in straits to set. P. Hetchcr, PUc. Eel. i. y. 

Wi'tless. adj. [from toft.] Wanting understanding; 
inconsiderate; wanting thought. 

Wliy tlira should witless man so much misween 
That nothing is but that which he hath seen ? Spensn-. 

1 have ever lov’d the life remov’d; 

And held in idle price to haunt assemblies. 

Where youth, and cost, and witless bravery keeps. Shakspeure. 

So’t pleas’d my destiny, 

Giiilly of my sin of going^;!!) think me 
As vain, as witless, and a. 4 'i^Isc as tliey 
Which dwell in court. Bonne. 

He kept us slaves, by which we fitly prove 
That withss piu- breedeth fruitless love. Fair/at. 

The apple’s outward form 
Delectable, the witless swain beguiles, 

Till with a writhen mouth and spattering noise 

He tastes the hitter morsel and rejects. Philips. 

w i'tij:s.slv.* adv. [from leitkss.] Inconsiderately; 
without understanding. 

I have transgress’d all goodness, witlesdp 
Rais’d mine own rurses from posterity; 

I’ll follow, to redress in whafi may. 

Bcauiii. and Ft. Four PI. in One. 

Wi'tlessness.* n. s. [from icitless.] Want of con¬ 
sideration. 

Where wilful toitlessness doth not bar against it. 

Sir E. Saudjfs, State of ReL R. %. b. 
Wi'tling. w. s. [Diminutive of loit.] A pretender to 
wit; a man of petty smartness. 

You have taken afir the senseless ridicule, which for m.'my 
years the witlings of the town have turned upon their fathers 
and mothers. Addison, St>ect. 

Those balf-Ieam'd mtlirgs niiro’rous in our isle, 

As half-form’d insects on the banks of Nile. Pope. 

A beau and willing perish’d in the throng. 

One dv’d in metaphor, and one in song. Pope. 

WI'TNESS. n.s. [picneppe, Saxon.] 

1. Te.stimony; attestation. * 

The devil can cite scripture for his purpose; 

An evil soul producing holy tvitness. 

Is like a villain with a smihng cheek; • 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart. Shakspearc. 

May we, with tlie warrant of womanhood, and the lalness 
of a good conscience, pursue him any further revenge. 

Shakspearc. 

If I bear witness of myself, iny witness is not true. 

St.John, v. yx. 

Many bare false witness, but their witness agreed not. 

St. Mark, xiv. 56. 

Nor was long his witness unconfirmed. Mdtou. 

Ve moon and stars, bear witness to the truth! 

His only crime, if friendship can ofl'end. 

Is too much love to his unba{>py friend. Drpden, JRi. 

Our senses bear witness to the truth of each other’s report, 
concerning the existence of sensible things. loctc. 

2. One who gives tesUmony. * 

The king’s attorney 

Urg’d on examinations, proofs, confessions 

Of divers witnesses. Shaksiwaee. Hen. VIII. 

God is witness betwixt me and thee. Gen. xxxi. yo. 

Thy trial choose 

With me, best witness of thy virtue try’d. ArtMcii. 
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A fet benefice becemc e crime, and mitten too a^nit it* 
Incumbent. Oe». ef (Mr. Piety. 

Nor need I speak my deed*, ibrthew you see; 

The son and day are mlneuet foe me. Dtyden. 

3. a WiTMEss. Effectually: to a great degree, 
so as to leave some lasting mark or testimony 
behind. A low phrase. 

Here was a blessing banded out with the first purs of 
animals at their creation; and it had eflect with a witneu. 

Woodward. 

Now gall is bitter wM a witneu ; 

And love is all delight and sweetness. Prior. 

To Wr'TNBSS. V. a. [from the noun.] To attest; to 
tell with asseveration. 

There ran a nimour , 

Of many worthy fellow* that were out. 

Which was to my belief iMtnesi’a'the rather. 

For Uiat I saw the tyrant’s pow*r a.fbot. Shaktpeare. 

Though by the father he were hir’d to this. 

He ne’er could wUnen any touch or kiss. Domie. 

These be tliose cfiscourses of God, whose effects those that 
live witneu in themselves; the sensible in their senable natures, 
die reasonable in their reasonable souls. Ralegh, 

To Wi'tness. V. n. To bear tesUmony. 

The sea stravc with the winds which shoula be louder, and 
the shrouds of the ship with a ghasUy noise to them that were 
in it, wilneued that Uieir ruin was the wager of the others 
contention. Sidney. 

Mine eye doth his ef^ies witneu, 

Mott truly limn’d and linng in your face. Shaktpeare. 

Witneu you ever-burning lights above! 

You elements diat clip us round about I 
Witneu diat here logo now doth give 
The execution of hit wit, hands s^ heart. 

To Othello’s service. Shaktpeare, 

* Lorenao 

Shall witneu I set forth m toon as you. Shaktpeare. 

1 witneu'to 

Tbe tima* that brought tbm in. Shaktpeare. 

Another beareth witness of me, and I know that the witness 
which he vritneuttk of me b tmte. St, John, v. 3a. 

The Amerieaat do acknowledge and speak of the deluge in 
their continent, as Acosta mtneuelh, and Lact in the histories 
of them. Burnet, Theory. 

Witneu, JO ben’ntl I live not by my fiuilt, 

I strove to have deMrv’d the death I sought Dryien, JEn. 

Lord Falkland witneuu for me, that in a book there w^ 
maw sohject* that I bad thought on fw die stage. Dryden, 
f^neu for me^ ye awfiihgodt, 

I toiA not aims t»f urg’d by tetf>defencc. 

The eldest law of nature. ^ ^ Rowe, 

Wi'tness. inter;. An eKcIamation ugnifying that 
person or thing may attest it. 

For want of words, or lack of breath, 

Witneu, when I was worried vdth thy pMit. JIfitton, S. A. 

Wi'^ESSER.# n.s. [from ohWsc.] Ode who gives 
tdBtimony. , • 

He wot how so well beepmb a constant wilneuer^ of the 
passion Of Christy that, die’ des^ of hu flesh, 

ne gave an example of on heiive^ converiwdon unto all his 
suljects. MarSn, Marr. ef Priettt, ugn. 2 ,. iii. 

Witsma'ffbr. ru s. [twf and snop.] One who affects 
rtmartee. 

60 in, dirah; hid than prejlare for dinner.— 

—That it done, dr; they ntve all domacht— 

— 9 fhat a wSenapfer are yon 1 Shak^uare. 

Wj'ttbd. a^. [from wrL] Having wit : as, a quick 
wUtedhoy. 

Wi'mcisM. n.s. [from*W%.3 A mean attotnptat 
'wit This word Dryden innovatad. *<.A mighty 
mtHeimt pardon a new word.” Oiydeis; Iw. to 
he OTlaMcence. 

,We ham a Ubertiaa ibola^ e«ea in bis last mmtet, with 
a edoietm between Us teftlh wkbont uy rtyard to oelHriety 
and conscience. VStinmge. 
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He is fiill of eonceptioDL pednts of «%ram ind wiUicitmt, 
all which are below the digmty of heroics verte^^ Addkou. 

Wi'toly. adv. [from witty,'} 

1. Ing^oosly; cunningly; artfully. 

But is there any other beast that lives, 

Who hi* own harm so unllily contrives ? Dryden, 

2. With flight of imagination. 

In conversation wittily pleasant, pleasantly gamesome. 

' Sidney. 

The old hermit, that never taw pen and ink, very wittily 
said to a niece of king Gordolmck, that that it, is. 

Shaktpeare. 

Obstinate contemners of all helps and arts, such as presum¬ 
ing on their natural parts, dare deride all diligence, and seem 
to mock at the terms when they understana not the things; 
think that way to get ofl* wiUily vnth their ignorance. 

B. JontoH, 

Wi'TTiNE8s.*f* «. s. [from witty.} The quality of 
being witty. 

No less deserveth bis wUtineu in devidng, his pithiness in 
uttering, bis pastoral rudeness and hu moral wiseness, l^penter, 
A well conceited wittineu. B. Jotuon, Cyntk. Rev. 

Wi'n^NOLY. adv, [from wilting, knowing; ptean. Sax. 
to weet or know.] Knowingly; not i^orantl^; 
with knowledge; by design. 

Whatsoever we work as men, the same we do wUHnaly work 
and freely; neither are we, according to the manner of natural 
agents, any way to tied, but that it is in our power to leave 
things we do undone. HoiAer. 

Withhold revenge, *tis not my fault, 

Nor wittingly have I infri^’d my vow. Shaktpeare, Hen. VT. 

During Uiat dreadful siege, every particular accident for bix*- 
vity I wUSngfy pass over. KnolUt, Hitt, of the Turks. 

He knowingly and vnttingly brought evil into the world. 

More. 

No form of lies willingly and wittingly furnished out the 
meant of bis own detection. Wett on the Returrect'mn. 

WI'TTOL. «. s. [piecol, Sax. from piean, to hiow.} 
A man who knows the falsehood of his wife, and 
seems contented; a tame cuckold. 

O Mars, for whet doth serve thy armed ax. 

To let that wittM beast consume in flames 

Thy Venn* child ? IMucy. 

Amaimon sounds well; Lucif^well; yet th^ are the names 
of fiends: but cuckold, wUtol^cuckold, the devil himself hath 
not such a name. Shakmeare, M, W, of Windtor. 

The Theban uMlal, when he once uescrie* 

Jove is his rival, fall* to sacrifice. Cleaeetand. 

Wi'ttou,y. adj. [from wittol.} Cuckoldly. 

Hie jealous wUloHy knave bath masses of money. 

Staktpeare. 

Wi'tty. ae^. [froni 

I. Judicious; ingenious; inventive. 

The dem revolving, uAlty Buckingham, 

No more thall'be the n^hbour to my CQiHitelt. Suktpeare. 

Hiou art beautiful in thy countenance, and wityf in thy 
words. t/wfl^xi. >3. 

a. Full of Imi^ination. 

• Histories make men Mtse, poets willy, the mathematick nib- 

rile. _ Bacon. 

Where them h a real stoek of wi^ yet the wiUiut tmags 
will be founa in a great measure the issues of chance. Souu. 

In gentle veiw me iMA|p.t(dd their flame. 

And gm^d their ehoscest tongs with Emma’s name; Prior. 

3. Sarcartic; fdU of toonta. 

Honeycomb, who ww eo unmerdfiillT wSty upon the wo¬ 
men, has given the ladfiet ample satisiactioB 1^ manyiqg a 
farm^s daughter, AmSnn, Ityixt. 

'Wi'tWM. n. t. [otre^ Latl A bird. Mntworth. 
To WIVE, o, n. [from wi/k,} To msitf; to tdm a 

'Wife. , 

A WeretlMaifoii^ 

* As are the nrdling Adriariek teat, 

1 come to wiiir it wcatdiily ia Padna. Shakyuore. 



The aneint aiviBii U|io Hmgr,. 

Hanging and leniiig *V deMiny. Skaktpeare. 

A ibop of all quuitiea that man lovea woimn for; beddea 
that hook of amm^, faimeaa, wbidi atdkea the Shaitpeare. 

Dengn orchance makea othen wive. 

But nature did tbia match eontiiret Waller. 

To WivE.'f' V. a. 

1. To match to a wife. 

She dying gave it me; 

And bid'me, when my fate would have me wiv'd. 

To nve it her. Skaktpeare, OiheUo. 

She won ao much upon hia fana^-, though already wived, aa 
[to cause him] to demand her in marriage. 

MiUon, Hut. of Eng. B.3. 

2. To take for a wife. 

If he have the condition of a smnt, and the complexion of a 
devil, I had rather he should shrive me than whe me. 

Shaktpeare. 

Her whom the first man did teige. Donne, Poems, p. 396. 

Wi'vEHOol).* n. s. [wive and hood.'} l^haviour be¬ 
coming a wife. 

That girdle gave the rirtue of chaste love, 

And wivekood true, to all that did it bear. Spenser, F. Q. 
. No leas than counsel on your wivchood, wife. 

W B, Jonson, Dev, an Ass. 

Wi'vF,i.ESS.* aiy. [wive and/eta.] Without a wife; 
iinnmrried. 

The gift of uyocless life. 

Con/ui. of iV. Shaxion, (1346,) H. vi. b. 

Tliey in their w'weless state run into open abominations. 

Hovdty of MiedT'mumy. 

Wi'yely. adv. [from wives. It were written more 
analogically wifely, that is, wife-tike.} Belonging 
to a wife. 

fiasilins could nut abstain from praiaing Parthenia, as the 
perfect picture of u womanly virtue, and wively faithfulneat. 

Sidney. 

W'i'vER, or Wi'vEHN.# n.s. A kind of heraldick 
dragon. 

The crie of Kent benreth a wiver for his creste and sap- 
imrters. Thynne, Auimadv, on Chaucer, 

Wives, n. s. The plural of wife. 

A man of his learning should nut so lightly have been car¬ 
ried away with old wives tales, from approvonce of his own 
reason. Spenser, on Ireland. 

Wi'zABD.’f' n. .t. [from wise: and therefore should be 
written wisard.} 

1. A wise person; a learned person. Dr. Johnson 
has observed, that probably the word bad at first a 
laudable meanui^; but he took no trouble to dis¬ 
cover it, illustrating only the sense of it as an cn- 
cbantcr. 

The antique wisards. Spenser, F. Q. 

Light—whose nature yet ao much is marvelled 
Of mortal wights, that it doUi much amaze 
The greatest wisards which thereon do gaze. 

Spsmser, Hymn Hem, Beauly. 

Unon the eastern road 
The stardeu wisards baste With odours sweet. 

Milton, Ode Hativ. 

2 . A conjurer; amagiciap; an endianter. 

htienea, good lady; wbards know their times. Skakspeare. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 

And from the crpss-rowplucks the letter G; 

And says, a tsfbard toid him that by G 

His issue dirinherited should be. Skakspeare, Ekh. JJI. 

Tbat .damn’d unsard, hid in sH disguise, 

For so by certain rig^s I knew, had met 

Already, ciuB^ beat speed com arevent 

The ddleas innocent lady his vrish^ prey. MUlan, Cpmtu. 

The prophecies of umards dd 

jnereas'd hvterror,andherlU finetold. Wi^, 

■ The wily sMzerd must be eat^;^ 

For, unconstrain’d, be nothing tells ibr nought. Dryden. 
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Wl'ZAKD.# atfy'. 

1. Enchanting; charming; overpowering. 

At which the wkard pasrions fly. 

CoUau, Ode tv tie Manntrx, 

2. Haunted by wisards. 

Where Oeva spreads her wisard stream. Milton, Lyddas. 

To Wi'zEN.# V. n, [piitnan, Sax. arescere.^ - To 
wither; to become dry: wizened, dried, withered, 
shrunk. Common in several parts of the north of 
England. 

WO.y 7 n.s. [pa, Saxon; wai, M. Goth, own, Gr. ffoe 

Woe. 3 is the prevailing orthography, «id probably 
will continue to be so. Ttf remove tlie e is to take 
away a third part of the word; and being ac¬ 
customed to see other words of the same kind 
wi'itten with e, as ^oe, doe, toe, we are the more 
tenacious of that letter here. Kares, Elem. of 
Orthoep. p. 321.] 

t. Grief; sorrow; misery; calamity. 

The Idng is mad: how stlfi'is my vile sense. 

That 1 stand up and have ingenious feeling 
Of my hufi^ sorrows! better I were distract; 

So should my thoughts be sever’d from my ^efs; 

And woes by wrong imaginations, lose 

The knowledge of themselves. Shakspeare, K. Lear. 

So many miseries have craz’d my voice, 

That my iBoe-weary’d tongue is still. Shakspeare. 

Her rosh band in evil hour. 

Forth reaching to the fruit. Eve pluck’d, she eat: 

Earth felt the wound; and nature from her teat 
Sighing through all her woiks, gave signs of awe 
T&»t all was Lt. MOon, P. i. 

O’er dreary wastes, they weep each other’s aw. Pope. 

2. It is often used in denundations, wo be ; or in ex¬ 
clamations of son’ow, wo is s anciatUy wo wurth ; 
pa pupii, &xon. 

All is but lip wisdom which'wants expeiieuce: 1 now, «iw tt 
me, do try what love can do. Sidney, 

Wo is my heart; 

That poor soldier, that so richly fouglu. 

Whose rags sham’d gilded arms; whose naked breast 
Stept before shields of proof, cannot be found. Shsdapeare. 

Many of our prineCs, woe the while ! 

Lie drown’d and soak’d in mercenary blood. ^akspearc. 

Happy are they which have beten my ftiends; and owe to nw 
lord chief-justice. ^akspeare. Hen, IV. 

Howl, ye, wo worth the day. Exek. xxx. a. 

Wo be to the shepherds of Israel that do feed themselves. £z. 

Wdis me for my hurt, my wound is grievous. Ler. x. 19. 

He took and laid it by and wept for wo. Chapman. 

If God be such a being at I have described, wo to the world 
if it were without him: tiiis would be a thousand times mater 
loss to mankind than the ektingai||hing of the sun. Tflfetson. 

Woe to the vanquish’d, woe / * Dryden, Albion, 

3. A denunciation of <^ini{y; a curse. 

Can there be a uw or curse m all the stores of veng;mce 
equal to the malignity of such apractice; of which one tingle 
instance could involve all mankind in one confution? So^k, 

4. Wo seems in phrases of denunciation or impre¬ 
cation to be a substantive, and in exclamation an 
adjective as parttcularly in the following lines of 
Shakspeare, which, Dr. Johnson wys, seem impro- 
{)er and ungrammatical. This is a mistake: as an 
adjecUve, woe is pure Saxpj|| pa, moestus. And out- 
old authors so use it. 

He wexed wondrous tewe. Spenser. F. Q. 

Woe are we, sir 1 you may not live to wear 
All your true followers out. Skakspaare, Ant. and Cleop. 

WoAD. 1LS. [pab, Saxon; glastum, Lut.] A plant 
cultivated for the dyers^ who use it for the found¬ 
ation oS many colours. Miller, 

* 3 * 
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In times of old,trlien British nmpbs were known 
To lore no foragn fashions like tneir own; 

When dress was monstrous, and fig-leaves the mode, 

And quality put on no [Mint but mad. Garth. 

Wo'begonk. aiy. [too and begone."} Lost in wo; dis¬ 
tracted in wo; overwhelm^ with sorrow. 

Sudi a man, . I, 

So dull, so dead in look, so woebegone. 

Drew l^m’s curtmn in the dead of night. 

And would have told him half hU Troy was burn’d; 

^t Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue. Shaktpearc. 
Who so tuoebnone 

For Ochy, as the isle ot undent Avalon ? Drayton. 

Tancr^ he saw his life’s jop set at naught. 

So woebegone was he with^^Nons of love. Fairfax. 

WoDE.'f" adf. Mad. Ser. Wood. 

WoE.'t' See Wo. 

Woe wtrih i/iee.'f' See To Worth. 

Wo'rot. aij. [aw and^/.J 

1. Sorrowful; afflicted; mourning. 

The woM Gyneda, to whom rest was no cose, had left her 
lothcd lo^ns, and gotten herself into the solitary places those 
desalts were full of. Sidmy. 

How many so^li/widows left to bow 
To sad disgraccl Daniel, Ch. War. 

In a tower, and never tb be loos’d. 

The leqfe/ captive kinsmen are inclos’d. Dryden. 

2. CaUunitous; afflictive. 

WiJfel extravagance ends in u«fiil want. Proeerb. 

O woefid day I O day of woe I PhSip*. 

3. Wretched; paltry; sorry. 

^ What wotfal stuff this madrigal would be. 

In some starv’d hackni^-sonneteer, or me? 

But let a lord once own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens I how the style refines ! Pojm-. 

■Wo^FUtXT. ado. [from voq/id.} 

1. Sorrowfully; mournfulfy. 

2. Wretchedly: in a sense of contempt. 

He who would pass such a judgement upon his condition, os 
shall be confirmed at that great tribunw, feom vriiicb tiicre 
lias no appeal, vrill find himself wofvUy deceived, if he judges 
of his sptntuiu estate by any of these measures. Souih. 

Wo'roLNESS.’f* n. «. [from VioJvL'} Misery; ca¬ 
lamity. 

I would you to be void of care and wofalaeu, 

Jlforha, Mart, Pr. Y. ii. b. 

WoLD.'f* n. s. [fVM, whether sing^ or jointly, in 
the names of places, signifies a plain open country; 
from the Saxon polb, a plain and a place without 
wood. Gibsoii.j 

1. A plain open counl^; downs. * 

Bt. Withoid footed thrice tho weU. Shakepeare, K. Lear, 
Who sees not a great difference betsrixt the waUU in Lin- 
comubire and the fens. Burton, Anat. 0/Mel. p. 257, 

2. tVold and wold with the Saxons simified a ruler 
or govemonr; from whence BerheM is a famous 
govemour; Ethelmold a noble govemonr: Uemaldf 
and by inversion ’oaHdher^ ageneral of an army. 

Gibson's Camden. 

‘WOLF.'t* n. s. [pnlp, Saxon; Dutdi; from the 
M. Goth, wiluan, raftere, diripere. Serenhis.} 

U A kind of wild doe that devours sheep; thence any 
thing ravenous or destrucUve. 

Advance our waving colours on the walli^ 

Rescu’d is Orleans from the English wolvee. Shak^peare. 

No, rather 1 olijurc all roofs, and chuse 
To be a com’rude with the sw^snd owl^ 

Necasnty’s sharp {dndi. Shahpaare, K. Lear, 

S ♦ 
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If loofeM had at thj nte howFd that Stan time, 

Thou sbould’st have sud, Go, porter, turn the k^, 

All cruel’s else subscrib’d. Shakepeare, K. Lear. 

2 . An eating ulcer. 

How dangerous it is in sensible things to use metaphorical 
expressions; and what absurd conceits the vu^ar will swallow 
in the literals, an example we have in our profession, who 
having called an eating ulcer by the name of amlf, common 
appremnsion conceives a reality thermn.' Brown, fulg. Err. 

Wo'efdoo. n. s. iwolf and dog."} 

1. A dog of a very large breed k^t to gi&rd siieep. 

The luckless prey, how treach’rous tumblers gain. 

And dauntless wvlfdogt shake the lion’s mane. Tudcell. 

2. A dog supposed to be bred between a dog and 
wolf. 

Wo'efish. adj. [from Resembling a wolf in 

qualities or form. 

Thy desires 

Are woljlth, bloody, starv’d, and ravenous. Shakipeare. 

I have another dauxhter. 

Who, I am surl^ is kind and comfertable; 

When she shall hear this of thee, with her nails 

Shall flea thy wolfiek vuue. Shaktpearc, K. Lear. 

Nothing more comdin than those uxdjitk back-friciids in 
all our pretensions. L'Etlrangc. 

A pretence of kindness is the universal stale to all base pro¬ 
jects: all tvojfisA designs walk under sheeps cloathing. 

Gov. of the Tongue. 

Wo'lfsbane. n.s, [«w^ and bane; aconiium, Lai.] 
A poisonous plant; aconite. Miller. 

Wolfihane is an early flower. Mortimer, Hath. 

Wo'efsmilk. «. s. Ifithfmallm, Lat.] An herb. 

Ainswmih. 

Wo'evish. adj. [from 'wolves, of wolf; wohiis/i is 
more protwr.] Resembling a wolf. 

Why in tms wolvith gown do I stand here. 

To lieg of Hob and Dick ? SuAspeare, Coriid. 


M; 

~anotl 


:y people are grown half wild, they would not wony otic 
her so in that woMth belloinc manner else. Howell. 
There is a base wohAth principle within that is gratified with 
another’s misery. Souih, Serm. 

WCYMAN. R. s. [pipnan, pimmaD, Saxon; whence 
we yet pronounce toomen in the plural, noimmen. 
Skinner and Wallis.] 

1. The female of the bnman race. 

That man who hath a tongue is no man. 

If with his toncue he canmX win n ssomm. SuAtpeare. 

Thou dotard, thou art teonuaadPd, unroosted 
By thy dame Portlet here. Shakipeare, Wint. Tide. 

Women ore soA niild, pitifol, and flexible; 

Thou etem, obdurate flinty,^ rough, remorseless. Shaktpemre. 
And Abifflelech took meO'^ervants and siwniM-servants. 

Gen. Xx. 14. 

O woman, lovely woman, nature form’d thee 
To temper man: we had tamn brutes without thee. Otway. 

CeneuB a tvowan once and once a man; 

But ending in the sex she first began. Dryden, Mu. 

Women are made as th^ tbemsuves would chuse; 

Too prow' to adc, too humble to refuse. Garth. 

Women in their nature are much more gay and joyous than 
men; whether it be tiiat their blood is more refined, their 
fibres more delicate, wad their animal spirits piore Bgbt; 
vivadqi is the gift of saomen, gravity that of men. iUSion. 

2. A female attendant on a person of rank. 

I could not personally deliver to ho* 

What you commanded me; but by her woman 
I sent your message. Shakipeare, Blen. VJU. 

To Wo^XAM. V. a. [from the noun.] To make plignt 
eke a woman. 

Fve felt such quirks of joy nad grie^ 

That the first 6* of neither on tM start 

Gw WOMSM me unto’t. ISkahpeare. 
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Wo'mamed. a^. [fromvonfon.] Accompanied or 
united with a womani 
I do attend hoe on the general, 

And think it no addition, nor my wisli. 

To bftve him see me S^ah^pearet Othello* 

Wo'manhater. n. s. {woman and hater,'] One diet 
has an aversion to the female sex. 

How could it come into your mind, 

Tb pitch on me of all mankind, 

Against the sex to write a satire; 

And brand me for a womunkater. Swift. 

Wo'MAMHEAn. I n. I. [frt>m woman.] The character 
Wo'manhood. 3 and collective qualities of a woman. 
Obsolete. . 

Ne in her speech, ne in her faaviour. 

Was lightness seen, or looser vanity, 

Butgracious wonumhood and gravity. Spetuer. 

There dwells sweet lore and constant chastity. 

Unspotted faith, and comely wommAood, 

Resird of honour, and milo modesty. Spensrr. 

’I'is present dei^ I beg; and one thing more. 

That wmuanAood denies my tongue to tell: 

O keep me from their worse than killing lust. Shaktpeare. 

When my grave is broke up agqpn. 

Some second guest to entertain; 

For graves have learn’d that lomnanhead 

To be to more than one a bed. Donne. 

Wo'manish. adj. [from woman.] Suitable to a 
woman; having tlic qualities of a woman; resem¬ 
bling a woman. 

Neither doubt you, because I wear a woman’s apparel, I 
will be the more womaniiA ; since 1 assure you there is nothing 
I desire more than fully to prove myself a man. Sidney. 

Zelmaiic making a womanM habit to be the armour of her 
boldness, giving up her life to the lips of Philoclea, humbly 
besought her to keep her speech a while within the paradise of 
her mind. Sidney. 

A voice not soft, weak, piinng,, and ivomatuth, but audible, 
strong, and inanltke. Aic/utm. 

She then to him these wamanuh words gan say. 

For love of me, leave off. Spenser. 

Our fatlicrs minds arc dead. 

And wc arc govern’d with our mothers spirits; 

Our yoke and suff’rnncc shew us wonuiaish. Sbakspeare. 

I do not Uiink he fears death; 

He never was so woinanish. Shakspeare. 

During his baiushmcnt, lie was so soilened and dejected, os 
he wrote nothing but a few womanM epistles. Bacon. 

In a sad look or womanish complaint. Denham. 

I melt to womanish tears, and U I stay, 

I find my love my courage vriil betray. Dryden. 

The MxUike hero, in nis breast 
Disdain'd, or was asham’d to show 

So weak, so womanish a woe. Dryden. 

Wo'manishly.# adv, womanish.] In a 

womanUh tnanner. 

IBs hair curled, and womansMy didievelcd. 

CotnnivRt on Chaiscer, (1665,) p. 18. 

Wo'mamishness.# n. s. [from womanish.] State or 
quality of being womanish. 

The wemamshneu of the church of Rome in this period is 
peritrinKd. More, on the Sev. Churches, p. jB. 

Eflbimnacy aid wemaiMHeu of heart. 

Hammond, Works, iv.567. 

To 'Wo'manize. V. a. [from woman.] To emas¬ 
culate; to efifrminate; to soften. Proper, but not 
used 

This dfimunate love of a woman doth wommwe a man. 

Sidn^, Are, b. i. 

Wc/mankjed. n. s. Iwoman and hitid.] The female 
sex; the saoe of women. 

Musidorut had over liittarly ^anced i^Butt the reputation 
of womankind. — 
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So euy is to apiieaie the storaqr wind 
Of malice, in the calm of pleasant womankind. Spenser. 

Because thou doat’dst on womarddad, admiring 
Their shape, their colour, and attractive grace, * 

None arc, thou tbink’st, but taken with such toys. 

* MiUon, P, H. 

Rach inconvenience makes their virtue cold; 

But womankitjd in ills is ever bold. Dryden, Jm. 

Juba might make the proudrat of onr sex. 

Any of womankifut, but Marcia, happy. Addisen, Cato. 

She advanc’d, that womasUand 

Would by her model form their mind. Ssaift. 

Wo'manly. adj. [from womasi,] 

1. Becoming a woman; suiting a woman; feminine 
not masculine. 

I’m in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable; to do good sometime * 

Accounted dangerous folfy : why then, alas! 

Do 1 put up timt wantonly defence, 

To say I’d (lone no harm? Shakspeare. 

She brings your froward wives 

As prisoners, to her womasdy persuasion. Shakspeare, 

All will spy in thy face 

A blushing womanly (hsixiveriDg grace. Donne, 

Rage cnooks my words; ’tis womanly to weep. Dryden, 
"Let him lie taught to put off all those tender airs, aflbeted 
smiles, and all tm: enchanting womthily behaviour that has 
made him the object of his own odminuioti. 

Arbuthnat and Pope, 

2, Kot childish ; not girlish. 

Young persons, under a womanly age, are often troubled with 
some of the same symptoms. ArinMsset on Diet. 

Wo'manly. -f" adv. [from woman.] Jn the manner 
of a woman; effeminately. 

Sing liiUabtca es women do. 

With whiih they charm thmr babes to rest; 

And lulloiiy can I sing too, 

As womanly us can the best. Gascoigne, Poems, (1579.) 

WOMB. «. j. Iwamba, Goth, pamt^ Sax. wamh, 
Icelandick.] 

1. The place of the foetus in the mother. 

When yet he was but tcndcr-bodied, and the only son of my 
womb. Sluikspeare, CorioC 

New-born children bring not many ideas into tbc world, bat¬ 
ing some faint ideas of hunger and tliirst which they may have 
felt in tbc womb. Locke. 

Conceiving, as she slop., he^ fruitful womb 
Swell’d with the founder of immortal Rome. Addison. 

2. The place whence any thing is produced. 

The earth was form’d, but, in the womb as yet 
Of waters embiyon immature involv’d, 

Appeared not. Milton, P. L. 

The womb of earth the genial seed reemves. Dryden, 

3. Any cavity. 

An amphidieatrc unpeopled i^nie. 

And held, uncrowded, uanaas lints womb, Addison. 

To WoMii. V. a. [from the noun.] To enclose ; to 
breed in secret. ^ 

Not for all the sun sees, or * 

The close earth wombs, will I break my oath 

To this my fiiir belov’d, Shakspeare, Wint, Tale. 

Wo'mbv. a^. [from womb.] Capacious. Not in use. 
He’ll call you to so hot an answer for it, 

That caves and wom^ vaultam of France 
Shidl chide your trespws, amfreturn your mock. 

In second accent to his ordnance. Shakspeare, Hen. F. 

Wo'men, Plural of wonum. 

Thus it sba}l befal 

Him who to worth in women over-trusts. Mi/tan. 

Won. The preterite and participle passive of win. 

Ail these the P^ian, 

From the luxurious kings of Antioch won, Mulon, P.R, 

Against myself I victories have wort. 

And 1 ^ my fatal absence aw undone. Dryden, 

* 3 M * 
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My loodiar it mm over to my tide, dam not raontion 
qw to my firther, far feu of provoking him. Additm, Speet. 

To WON.’f* V. n. [ponisn, ponian, Saxon; vioiun, 
Omrman.!!] To dwell; to live; to have alM)de. It 
is still a northern word, at least in Lancashire, and 
pronounced wun. 

Iliih fortuned 

To come where vile Arcatia doea mm. Spenser. 

Out of the ground uprose 
At from hit lair, the wild beast where he wont 
In forest wild. Milton, F. L. 

A people near the northern pole that won; 

M/liom Ireland sent from loughes and forests hore. Fmrfitx. 

Wok. n. s. [from the verb.] Dwelling; habitation. 

What secret place, cpioth he, can safely hold 
So huge a mast, end hid from heaven’s eye; 

Or where hast thui^hy won, that so much gold 
Thou can’st preserve mwi wrong and rohhery. ^tmer. 

The solitary won 

Of dreaded beasts, the Lybian lion’s moan. Beaumont, Piyc/te. 

To WO'NDEH.'J’ V. n. [pAnbpian, Saxon; V)onder, 
Dutch.] 

1. To tx! struck with admiration; to be pleased or 
suiprised so as to be astonished: with at, rdhsly 
with after. 

The want of these magauncs of victuals I have complained 
of in England, and wondered at in other countries. Spentcr. 

His deadly wound was healed: and ail the world vmdered 
ttfUr the beast. Bet. aiii. 3. 

No wonder to us, who have conversed with too-many strange 
actions, now to wonder at any thing: wonder is from suimrise, 
and surprise ceases upon experience. ^utk. 

King Tumut wonaeFd M the fight renew’d. Dryden. 

Who can wonder that the sciences have been so overcheiged 
whh insignificant and doubtful expressions, capable to make 
the most quick.ei^ted little the more knowing ? Lueke. 

I could not sufficiently wonder at the intrepidity of these 
diminutive mortals, who durst venture to mount mid walk 
upon my body. Swift. 

2 . To doubt: as, I itxmder whether he lyill be here in 
time. A colloquial expression. 

Wo'mder. n. s. [punbop, Saxon; loondcr-, Dutch.] 

1. Admiration; ostonishmeBt; amazement; surprise 
caused something unusual or unexpected. 

What is he, whose griefs 
Bear inch an emphasis ? whow phrase of sorrow 
Conjures die wand’rine stars, and makes them stand 
Idke KK>Hder.wounded hwers. Sdtaktpeare, Hamlet. 

Wonder causeth astonishment, or an immoveable posture of 
the body; for in wonder the spirits fly not as •« fear, but only 
settle. Macau, Nat. Hitt. 

2 . Cause of wonder; a strange tiling; something more 
o^rcater than can be expected. 

The Cornish wonder^thercr dcscrib^ the same. Carew. 

Great effects come of industry in civil business; and to try 
thiqga oft, and never to give over, doth wondert. Bacon. 

Lo,a wonder stnmge 1 
Of dihry beast, and bird, and insect small 
Came sevens, and poirs. Milton, P. L. 

What'woman wUl you find, 

Thon^ of this ^c the wonder and the fame. 

On \^bm his leisure will vouchsafe an eye 

Of fond desire ? Milton, P. R. 

No wonder sleep from careful lovers flies. 

To bathe himself in Sacharissa’s eves; 

As Ur Astrea once from earth to heav’n. 

By strife mid loud impiety was driven. Waller, 

0rawn for your prince, timt sword coidd wondert do: 

The better cause makes mine the ^biorper now. Waller. 

It u no wander if part of the matter of this disease, whidh so 
eoiUy odherai to ^ glands, and augments and distends them 
to an unnatural dimeiuion, should at length stop in the lungs. 

Slaekmore. 

3. Any thing mentioned with wemder. 

faUm Babylon the wander of ail tongues. MitUm, P, B. 
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Ample souls amoi% mankind 4 mve arrived at that prodigions 
extent of knowledge which renders them the wonder and^ory 
of the nation where they live. Wattt. 

Wo'ndereb.* «. s. [from wonder,^ One who 
wonders. Barret. 

Wo^NDERFUL. adj. [tuoudcr and yid?.] Admirable; 
strange; astonishing. 

1 uttered that which I understood not, things too wonderful 
for me which I knew not. ' JisAiXlii. 3. 

Strange • 

Hath been the cause, and wonderful to hear. MUlon, P. L. 
Wo'ndebfui.. adv. To a* wonderful degree. Im¬ 
properly used. 

The house which I am about to build idiall be wonderful 
great. s Ckron. iL 9, 

Wi/NDEnFUELY. adv. [from 'ononderjid.'l In a 
wonderful manner; to a wonderful degree. 

The pope, knowing himself to be unprofitable tp the Chris¬ 
tian world, was wonderfully to hear that there were such 
echoes of him sounding in remote parts. Bacon. 

There is something wonderfully divine in the airs of this 
picture. Addison on Italy. 

If a man out of vanit)', or from a desire of being in the 
fashion, or in order to pass for wonderfully wise, shidl suv that 
Bcrklm’’8 doctrine is true, while at the same time bis belief is 
nrerisely the same with mine, I leave him to enjoy the fruits of 
nis hypoerisy. Beattie. 

Wo'ndebfulness.* «. s. [from 'vsondctftd.'] State 
or quality of being wonderful or amazing. 

. 'Ilicrc stood between them a young maid, whose wonderful- 
nett took away all beauty from her. Sidney, Are. b. i. 

Wo'NDERMENT.'f* «. s. [from ictmder.2 • 

1. Astonishment; amazement. Not in use, except in 
low or sarcastick language. 

When my pen would write her titles true. 

It ravish’d is with fancy’s loondermesd. Spenser. 

Those things which 1 here set down, do naturally take tlic 
sense, and not respect petty wonderments. Bacon. 

The patterns of peii«tion, and the wonderment of women. 

Beaum. and FI. Worn. Hater. 
The nrighliours made a wanderment of it, and asked him 
what be meant. L'Estrange. 

2. Wonderful appearance; wonderful relation. 

But Britomart would not thereto assent, 

Ne her owne Amoret forroe so light 
For that strange dame, whose beautic’s wonderment 
She lessc esteem’d than th’ other’s vertuoua government. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

Some strangers of the wiser sort 
Made all these idle wonderments thrir sport. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther. 
Wo'NDEHOiJS.'f' adj. See Wondrous. The word 
is now usually written wdhderous. 

Wo'nderstruck. ad)', [wmder and stHk*,'] Amazed. 

Ascanius, wonderstruck to see 

That image of his filial piety. Dryden, dUn. 

Wo'KDER-woBKiNG.'f* adj. [from XDonder and mark- 
inft.l Doing surjirising things. 

The wondtr-working dill he gets. Drayton, Pdyolb. S. 13. 
He commends the mathematicks, as the only wonder-working 
knowledge, and therefore requiriiig the best qurits. 

Henert, Country Parson, ch. 3a. 

Wo'hdrous. [I'hu is contracted from mmder- 
ous, of mmder.2 

I. Admirable; marvellous; strange; surprising. 

The cre^t of whose virtue rest with thee; 

Wondrous indeed, if cause of such eiTecti. Milton, 

In such charities she pass’d the day; 

’Twas timndrout bow she found an hour to pray. Dryden. 

Researches into the springs of natural bodies; and them mo¬ 
tions, should awahpi us to i^ire the ioMdroui wiidostjtf our 
Creator in ail the works of nature. WrOts. 
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a. {Wondrous isbariMTouily u*ed Fat an adverb.] In 

astraniwd^ree. ^ ^ • 

From tn’^t part where Mosen remembereth the manti, begot¬ 
ten by the song of good men upon the duigbtcn of the wieked; 
did they Bteal those wondrout great acts of their ancient kinra 
andjpowerfiil giantg. Saie^. 

Tnerc is a ^ace deep, wondnnu deep, below 
Wliich genuine night and horronrg do o’erflow. Coieley. 

To ghun the alliirment ig not hard 
To mindg resolv’d, forewfri’d and wdl prepar’d; 

But tvond’roiu diBcuU, when once beset, ' 

To struggle through the straits, nnd break th’ involving net. 

Dryden. 


You arc so beautiful. 

So wondrout fiiir, you justify rebellion. Dryden. 

Sylphg, yet mindful of their ancient race. 

Arc, os when women, wond'rov* fond of place. Pope. 

w o'NDROusiy. adv. ffrom wondrous,'] 


1. To a strange degree. 

My lord led uvndrouily to discontent. Shakspeare. 

This made Proserpina 
Make to them the greater speed, 

For fear that they too much should bleed, 

Which wotidroutly her troubled. Crayton. 

Such doctrines in the pidgeoii house were taught: 

You need not ask how woudroiufy thc}' wrought. Dryden, 

Of injur’d fame, and mighty wrongs receiv’d, 

Cioe complains, and wmdrouily'H aggriev’d. GranrUle. 

2. In a strange tiiani)cr. 

Then medicines wound'roiuly compos’d, thc skilfull leech 
applyed. Chapman. 

7 o Wont. 1 v. n. [preterite and participle wont .• 
To he Wont. J puninii, Saxon ; ^cwooneiif Dutch.] 
'i'o accustonu^; to use; to be used. 

A yearly solemn feast she wont to make, 

Tlic day that first doth leatl the year around. Spenier. 

Through power of that, his cunning thieveries 
He woub to work, that none the same espies. _ Spenser. 

Jason the Thessalian was tnemt to say, that some things must 
be done unjustly, that many things may be dune justly. 

Bacon. 


I this night have dreani’d; 

If dream’d, not as I oft at. wool, of thee. 

But of ofience and trouble. Milton, P. L. 

The eagle’s fate and mine are one, 

Wliich on the shaft dial made him die 
Espy’d a feather of bis own, 

Wherewith he wont to sour so high. Waller. 

For others that he saw perplexed almut the manage of their 
difficult afliiirs, he was wont to ask tltem, wheu they would Im- 
gin to trust God, or permit him to gorern thc world. Fell. 

A mother was wont always to indulge her daughters, when 
any of them desired squirrels or birds, but then they must keep 
them well. _ Lockc. 

Another sort of sophism is wont to be called an imperfect 
enumeration or false indiictioq, when from a few experiments 
men infer general theorems. Wafts, Logii'k. 

WONT. n. s. [Aooi the verb.] Custom ; habit; use. 
Out of use. 

Passing their dme according to their wont, tlicy waited for 
the coining of Phalontus. _ Sidney. 

Thinn natural in that regard foiget their ordinary natural 
wont, that which it heavy mounting sometime upwards of its 
own accord. Hooker. 

'Tis not his wont to be the hindmost man, 

Whate'er occasion keeps him from us now. Shakspearc. 

They ore by sudden alarm or watchword to be called out to 
tbdr military motioaa under diy or covert, according to the 
season, as was thc Roman wont. Milton. 

Wo’m't. a contraction of wotdd not s used for wiU 
not. 


Wo'nted. part, at^, [from the verb.] Accustomed; 
used; usual: used both of persons and things. 

Her champion stout, to aid hn mend. 

Again his wonted weapon proved. Spenser. 

SiTpray’d they, innocMit, end to thdr Aoughts 
Firm peero recover’d soon and twfrfed^m. MUton, P.L. 


The pond-frog would fain have gotten the other frog over; 
hut she wu wonted to the places and would not remove. 

I, Estrange. 

Who have no house, sit round where once it wai, 

And with full eyes each wonted room require; 

Huuntincthc yet worm ashes of the place. 

As murtner’d men walk where they md expire. Dryden, 

Wo'nteuness. n, $. [from wonted,] eState of being 
accustomed to. Not in use. 

O Did I see any thing more of Christ in those that pretend to 
other modes of government, I might suspect my judmnent 
biassed with prejudice or wontedness of opinion. King (Maries, 

Wo'ntless. adj. [from toon/.] Unaccustomed; un¬ 
usual. Obsolete. 

Whither, love, wilt thou now carry me ? 

What wondess fury dost thou now inspire 

Into my feeble brrast, when full of thee? Spenser. 

To WfiO.-^ T). Q. courted, Saxon ; pojepeja 

suitor of lover. Our old word is wow, or wowe. 
“ witlj gifts he oft her wowed.*’ Spenser, F. Q.] 

I. To court; to sue to for love. 

We cannot fight for love, Si men may do; 

We should be woo’d, and were not made to woo, Shakspearc, 

Some lay in dead iiicn’s skulls; and in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, tha% were crept, 

As ’twere in sconi of eyes, reflecting gbms; 

That nmo'd to the slimy bottom of the deep. 

And mock’d thc dead liones that lay scatter’d by. Shakspearc. 

Fancies and notions he pursues, 

Which ne’er had lieing but in thought: 

Each like the Grecian artist woos 


The image he himself has wrought. Prior. 

My proud rival woos 

Another partner to his throne and bed. PURps. 

How is the loadstone nature’s subtle pride. 

By the rude iron woo'd, and made a bride ? Cowley. 

Oh, stretch thy reign, fiiir peace I from shore to dhore. 

Till conquest cease, and slav’ry' be no more; 

Till thc freed Indians in their native groves 

Reap their own fruits, and n<oo their sable loves. Pape. 


To court solicitously; to invite with importunity. 

Yet can she love a foreign emperor, 

Whom of great worth and pow’r she hears to be; 

If she be woo’d but by ambassador. 

Or bnt his letters or his pictures see: 

So while thc virgin soul on earth doth stay. 

She teoo’d and tempted is ten thousand ways 
By these great pow’rs, which on the rorth bear sway, 

■The wisdom of the world, wealth, pleasure, praise. Caoics. 

Sweet bird that shiin’st the noise of folly. 

Most musical, most melancholy ! 

Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among, 

I VKio to hear thy even-song. Milton, Jl Pens. 

To Woo. V, H, To court; to make love. 

With pomp, and trains, and in a crowd tlicy woo. 

When true felicity is but in two. Dryden. 

Wooo.'f* adj. {wdds, Gothick; pob, Saxon; woed, 
Dutch.] Mad; ftirious; raging. Written^Iso 
wode. Mr. P^ge notices wode as still a provincial 
term for angry, “ almost mad with anger.” * 
Winds do rage as winds were wood. 

And cause spring tides to raise great flood. Tnsser. 

Coal-black steeds ybom of hellish brood, 

That on their nisty bits did champ as they were wood. 

Spenser, 

Cairn the tempest of his passion wood; 

Ibe banks are overflown, when stopped is the flood. • 

Spenser. 

Sure these wanton swains are wode. * 

FkUher, FaWtf. Shepherdess. 

WOOD.«. s. [pube, Saxon; 'wottd, Dutch.] 

1. A large and thick collection of trees. 

The uwod-born people fall before her flat. 

And wonhip her as goddess of the wood. Spenser, 

St. Valentine is past; 

Begin these awoiWiirds but to coiipfc now r Shakspeare, 
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Light thittkmt, and the crow 

Makei wingtothetookytwudL Shuinteare, Maetelh, 

The WMMb ore ruthlen, dreedfiil, deaf and dull: 

There q>eak and (trike Titu$ Andromciu. 

Amongst his veil-grown teeodi, the shog-Hkir’d latyn stand, 

Drc^n. 

Hecate, when dm gave'to rule the aooA, 

Then led me tiganbliw through tiiose dire abodei. Dryden. 
2. The subotance ortreea; timber. 

Balm hit foul head with warm distilled voters. 

And bum sweet wood to make the lodpng sweet Shaktpcar^ 
The cavity of Ae tin plate was filiro with a melted cement, 
mode of jntch, roun, and wood-ushes, well incorporated. Boj^. 

Having filled it about five inches with throughly kinged 
wood-coals, we let it down into the glass. Boyh. 

Of long growth there stood 

A laurel’s trunk, a venerable wood. Orydtn, Mn. 

The soft wood turners use commonly. Moxon. 

The size of faggots and woottatacks duSers. - ^Mortimer. 

Herrings nuut be smoked with wood. * ChUd. 

Woooans'moke. n. s. A plant. 

Woo'dbind.^ n.s, [pubbuib, Saxon; pmVfymdnort, 
Woo'sBiNE. 3 Lat.] Honeysuckle. 

Bwttice, e’en now > 

Couch’d in the woodbine coverture. Shakepeare, 

Tlie nymphs of th^ mountains would be drawn, upon their 
heads ganands oF woodbine and wild roses. Peackam. 

Woo'dcock. ft. 5. [pobucoc, Saxon; stviapax^ Latin.] 
A bird of passage with a long bill; hie ftxid is not 
known. It is a word ludicrously used for a dunce. 

He hath bid me to a odve’s head and a capon; shall I not 
find a woodcock too? Stakepean-. 

• Boon as in doubtful day the woodcock flies. 

Her cleanly pail the pretty housewife bears. Cay, 

Woo'ddriek. n. s. Decoction or infusion of medicinal 
woods, as saasafraa. 

The drinking elder-wine or wooddrinke are very useful. 

Fhyer on the Humours. 

Woo'ded. a^. [from •wood.'] Supplied with wood. 

Wooded to. 

It makes a spring of all kindes that grow. Chapman. 

The lord Strutts have been possessed of a very great landed 
estate, well-conditioned, wooded and watered. Arbuthnot. 

Woo'den. adj, [from wood.] 

1. Limeous; made of wood; timber. 

Like a strutting player, whose conceit 
' Lies in his hamstring, he doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and sound 
'Twixt his stretch’d footing and the scaffoldage. Shaktpeare. 

They used to vault or leap up; aad tl'.er«f<ve they had 
wooden hones in their houses and abroad. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

Press’d with the burden, Comicus pants for breath; 

And on his shoulders bears the woodm death. Hrydeu. 

The h^rdaslier stoic off his hat that hung upon a wooden 
pS- . Addison, Sped. 

2 . Clumsy; awkward. 

jCll win dus lady Margaret t for whom ? 

Wl^for my king; tudt, that's a wotafni thing. . Sltakspeare. 

iHen a bold nuia is out of countenance, E.e makes a vciy 
wooden figure on it., CoMer on Conjhience. 

Woo'DFHETrEa. n. s. [f«re«, Lat.] An insect; a 

w’oodworm. Jinswoilh. 

Woo'dgod.# «. 5 . A pretended sylvan deity. 

The wyld woodgods arrived in the place. Speneer, F. Q. 
Woo^OHOLE. «. $. [wood and hde,] Place where wood 
is laid up. 

HTbatsho uM I do ? or whither turn ? amaz’d, 

CaSDamded, to the dorit recess I ij, 

OfizoMlkafe. pmps. 

Woo'dimbbs.^ u- s. Tlie state of containing much 
wood. JIfiuon. 

^ vine, which was grown to that bulk and taoocfiwM, u to 

make a statue of Jupker andeohuMM ia Juno’s temple. 

Awiya,B.iii.Cii. 


Woo'dlakd. n. 5. [toood and land.] Woods; ground 
covered with woods. 

He that rides post through a country, may, from the tran* 
sient wew, tell now the parts lie; here a morass, and diere a 
river, woodland in one part, and savanos in another. Lodtt. 

Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain. 

Here earth and water seems to strive again. Pope. 

Woo'di4AM1).# adf. Covered with,woods; belonging 
to woods. # 

The household beast that us’d the woodkfbd grounds. 

Dryden, Bin. 

By her awak’d, the woodland choir 
To nail the common god prepares. Fenton. 

Woo'm-ABK.'I* fs, s, [galerita arborea, Latin.] A 
melodious sort of wild lark. 

Where, smit with undisscmbled pain. 

The wooddark mourns her absent love. Shenstcnc, 

Woo'niAtusE. n.s. [wxtd mdUme.] An insect. 

The millepes or •woodlouse is a small insect; it 
has only fourteen pair of short legs; it is a very 
swift runner, but it can occasional^ roll itself up 
into the form of a ball. They are found under old 
logs of wood or larae stones, or between the bark 
and wood of decayed trees. Hill, Mat. Med. 

Wrap thyself up like a woodlouse, and dream revenge. 

Congreve. 

Hiere is an insect they call a woodlouse. 

That folds up itself in itself, for a bouse. 

As round as a bail, without bea^ without taff, 

Inclos’d cap-a-pe in a strong coat of mail. Sw^. 

Woo'dly.# adv. [from teood.] Madly. Htdoct, 
Woo'DMAN.'f* 7 ». s. ["wood and man.] A spdltsman ; 
Woo'dsman. 3 R hunter. 

Their erv being composed of so well-sorted mouths, that any 
man would perceive therein some kind of proportion, but the 
titilful woodmen did find a musick. Sklney. 

The duke is a better woodman than thoutakest him for. 

Shaktpeare. 

This is some one like ns iiight-foundered here, 

Or else some neighbour woo^nan. AiiUon, Counts. 

A skilful woodsman, by windlossing, presently gets a shoot. 

Hammond, Works, iv.615. 
So when the woodman's toil her cave surrounds. 

And with the hunter’s cry the grove resounds. 

With grief and rage the mother-lion stui^ 

Fearless herself, yet trembles for her young. Pops. 

Woo'DMOSGEB.'f* tt. s. [cDood and momcr,] A wood- 
seller. 

A carman of one Smidi, a woodmonger in Westminster, found 
a paper. WotUni,Jtent, p.j47, 

Woo'dness.* n. s. [from •wood.] Anger; rage; 
madness. 

When that be sholde stnke upco his ^rpe, the woidnesse 
of the wycked spyiyte4^1de be mytygate^d swaged. 

Fidier, Fs. 

To appease the woodnesse of the people. Htdoel. 

With fell woodness he effierced wos^ 

And wilfully him tbrowiiw on tiie gras 

Did beat aid bounse his head and Dreast full sore. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

Woo'oNiaHTSHADE. M. s. [jofoffiun Oflmlicumt lAtin.] 
A plant. 

Wot/oKOTE. ». s. Wild musidc. 

Then to the wdl-trod sti^ anon. 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on. 

Or sweetest Shakespear, fancy’s diild, 

Worbie his native woodnatee wild. Mikon, VAH. 

Woo'oMYMPB. «. J. [wood and A filled 

goddess of the woods. J 

Soft die withdrew, and like u poodmMpk VlSit, 

Oread, or Diyad, or of Delia’s tmu* 

Betook her to the groves, MUlon,P.L. 
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By dimpled brook and fountain brim. 

The uoodntftupht, deck’d with duiiei trini( 

TTieir merry wakes and pastimes keep. Jldifton, Comui. 

Woooo'fs'CRiko. is. s. Wood burnt on th« altar. 

We cast the lots for the uioodojtring. Neh. x. 34. 

Woo'nPECit.’f' 1 n, s. [wood and^ec^; pious martiusy 

Woo'dpeckee. 3 Lat.] A bird. 

The structure of the tongue of the woodpecker it sexy unmi- 
lar, whether we look at its great length, its bones and muscles, 
its incompaisinji; parts of the neck and head, the better to ex¬ 
ert itself in length, and, again, to retract it into its cell; and 
lastly, whcthw we look at its sharp, horny, bearded point, and 
die gluey matter at the end of it, the better to stab and draw 
little maggots out of wood. Berham, Pkyt. Theol. 

Nor woodpecki, nor the swallow, harbour near. 

Addiion, Tr. of Firg. Georg. 4. 

Woo'dpigeon, or Woodadver.^ n. s. l^paltanfm, Lat.] 
A wild pigeon. 

If Semiramis ben mod-ptecon in Greece,it may perchance 
have been altouse-pigcon in iru: country of Ashur. 

Gregory, Potlhum, p. 236. 

Woo'DttEVE.^k «. s. [wood and reve."] One who has 
the care of woods. Used in Kent and Essex. 

Woo'uROOF. n. s. laspeitday Lat.] An herb. 

Ainsmrth. 

Woo'dsake. n,s. 

The froth called VBoodsare, lieing like a kind of 
spittle, is found upon herbs, as lavender and sage. 

Bacon. 

Woo'dseek*. «. $. [wood and sere.li The time when 
Uicre is no sap in the tree. Obsolete. 

Frogi May to October leave cropping, for why, 

III woodteere, whatsoever thou croppest shall die. Ttuuer. 

"Woo'dsohrel. «. s. [ox^f, Latin.] A plant. Miller. 

Woo''DWARD.'f' M. s. [wood and ward.] A forester ; 
on overlooker of woods. 

A chase or park hath only kcejiers and woodwards. 

Howell, Lett. hr. 16. 

He used to ride to the woods, and visit all the coppices, and 
ask the woodward several questions. 

Dr. Pope, lAfc of Bp. Ward, p. yy. 

Woo'dwoR-M. m. s. [from wood and wormcossis, 
Latin.] A worm bred in wood. 

Woo'dy. adj, [from xoood.] 

1. Abounding with wood. 

Oft in glimmering bowm and glaJrs 
He met Iwr, and in secret shades 

Of woody Ida’s inmost grave. Milton, II Pens. 

Four times tea days Fve pass’d 
WamFring this woody maze, and human food 
Nor tasteA nor had appetite. Milton, P.R. 

Dwaddwoady realms he next invades. 

And crosses through the consecrated shades. Addison. 

2. L^eoua; CQpaiaUim of wood. 

In the woody parts of plaBti, which are their bones, the 
pihidplet are so compounded as to make them flexible wi^oiit 
joints, and eiao elasoek. Grew. 

Btetbs are those plants whose stalks are soft, and have no¬ 
thing MNNM^ in them, ns grass and hemlock. Iwckc, 

3. Rmting to woods; ^Ivan. 

With the woody nymphs when she did play. Spemer, 

All the satyrs scorn mcir woody kind, 

Aad henceforth nothing &ir but her on earth th^ find. 

Spenser. 

Woo'eb.'I* n. s. [pc^epe, Sax. See To Woo.] One 
who courts a woman. 

Hm wooers most are toucht on this ostent, 

To whim are du^;ers great and imminent. Cit^an. 

Aristippus said, that those that studied particuiar sciences, 
and neglected philosophy, were like Penm^’s wooers, that 
mode love to^tne WBitin|.woman. Bacon, Afipktiegnu. 

Usumng sesenv Mt hia thmoiFring sword, 

' And willing nodons knew their nadve k>rA ' Creech. 


Woof. m. s. [from wane.] 

1. The set of threads that cnotses the warp; the weft. 
Ihe placing of the tangible perts in lengA or transverse, as 

in the warp a^ the wo^ textile, it ndre Inward or more 
outward. Bacon, Hal. Hist. 

2. Texture; clpth. 

A vest of purple flow’d. 

Iris had dipp’d the wo^. MUtom, P. L. 

I must put off 

. These my sky-robes, spun out of Iris’ wotf. MUhn, Camus. 
To spread the pall beneath the regal chur, 

Of softest woof, is bright Aldppe’icare. Pape, Odyss. 

Woo'iNQLY. adv. [from wooing.] Pleasingly ; so as 
to invite stay. 

The templc 4 iaunting martlet does approve. 

By bis lov’d mansioniy, that heaven’s breatii 
Smells womngly here. Skakgteare, K. Lear. 

WOOL. n. s. [pul, Saxon; wollen, Dutch.] 

I. The fleece of sheqi; Aat which is woven into 


cloth. 

lA gown made of the finest wool, 

Wliidi from our pretty lambs we pull; 

Fair lined slippers for the cold, 

tVith buckles of the purest gold. Ralegh, 

Concerning tlieir complaint for price of wool, he would gm 
orders that itis commissioners should cause clothiers to take 
wool, paying only two parts of the price. HayteardL 

Struthiuni is a root used by the uW-dressers. ArhtMnot. 
2. Any short thick hair. 

„ In the cauldron boil and bake; 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog Skakspeare, Macbeth. 


W’^oo'ixoMBER.# n. s. [wooZ and comb.") One whose 
business is to comb wool. ^ 

Of “ Tbc Fleece,” which never became popular, and is now 
univcrsidly neglected, I con say little that is likely to recall it 
to attention. The leoolcomber and the poet appear to me such 
discordant natures, that an attempt to bring them togetlier is 
to “ couple the serpent with the fowl.” Johnson, life of Dyer, 

Woo'i.i’EL. n. s. [yooal aad JcU ,2 Skin not stripp^ 
of the wool. 


Wool and woolfels were ever of little value in this kingdom. 

' Davies on Ireland,, 

Woo'u,EN. adj. [from woo/.] Made of wool not 
finely dressed, and thence used likewise for-any 
thing course: it is likewise used in general for 
made of wool, as distinct from linen. 

. I was wont 


To call them woollen vassals, things created 

To buy and sell with groats. Shakspeare, Corial. 

I could not endure a husband with a beard on bis face; I 
had rather lye in wooden. Shakspeare, Much Ado, 

Woollen cloth will tenter, linen scaredy. Bacon, 

At dawn of day cmr Mnira cleft his pate 
Spite of his woollen ni^tcap. a Dryden, 

Woo'ixEN. R. s. Cloth made wool, 

liis breeches were of rugged uwoKra, 

And had been at tiie nqM BuUen. HnMrat, 

Odious! in woollen ! ’twould a saint nroyoke! 

No, let a charmint chintx and Bnusdriage 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my liftlese fiice. Pom. 

He is a bel-cqnit and a wooUers ^aper. 8 t^, 

Woo'u.iNEss.# fl. s. [from woo%.] State or qu^ity 
of being woolly. 

Woo'lly. aij. [from woot] 

1. Clothed with wool. 

When the work of generation was 
Between these woo^ breeders. 

The sUlfiii shepherd peel’d me certain wands. Shakspeare, 

2. Conauting of w<w. 

Some Ifew, temp’rance tau^t, approaching slow. 

To distant Ate by eaw journeys go: 

Gontiy they lay 'em down as ev’jung sheep 

On their own wovlly fleeces softly sleep. Dryden. 
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3. Kese^lblillgwool. 

My fleece of wooUv haur, thet now uncurb? 

Nothing profitR more 
Then frequent mowa: O mejr’at thou often Ae 
Thy furrows whiten'd by die tBooUy rain, 

Nutritious! * PhU^. 

Woo'mack.*^^ 

j. A bag of wool; a bundle of wool. 

As wootpacki quash the leaden ball. 

Shmttune, Prog, (f Taste. 

2f Tbe-seat of the judges in the house of lords. 

At her abnsire, on the bench unable, 

Koaec on the woolsack, fop at council table. Drydat. 

3. Any thing bulky without weight. 

Chaos of presbyt’ry, where hqrmcn jpiide 
With the tame woolpack^\eTgy by their mdc. Geavelani. 

Woo'LWAUD.'f’ ado. \wol and ward,'] In wool. Ob* 
aolete. 

Some of them never cat any flesh ; others go tunoltiiar^wA 
in hair. Hannar, T^.o/Beta, (1587,) p.315. 

Thqi go woolward, whip themsdves, &c. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel, p. 675. 

I have no shirt: I go woolward for penance. Skakspeare. 

Woof. fi. 5. [ndiciUa, Latin.] A bird. 

Woos. n. s. IfllgOt Latin.] Sea-weed. An herb. 

WORDi^t* [poph, Saxon; warrd, Dutch; wawd, 
M. G^h.] 

1. A single part of speech. 

V you speak three wtPds, it will three rimes report you the 
tflRe worm. * Bacon. 

As conceptions are the ima^ of thinra to the mind within^j 
itself, so are words at names toe marks of those conceptions to^ 
the minds of them we converse with. South, Serm. 

Amongst men who confound their ideas with words, there 
must be endless chqrates, wrangling, and jargon. Itocke. 

2. 'A short di^ourse. 

Shall I vouchsafe your worship, a word at two ? 

IVo thousand, and I’ll vouchsafe thee the hearing. 

^akspeare. 

' A word, Lucilius, 

How he receiv'd you. ^ Skakspeare, JuL Cats. 

A'^end who snail own thee in thy lowest condition, answer 
all ^hy wants, and, jn a word, never leqye thee. South. 

* In a ward, .tha.'Oospcl describes God tou^ ip all respects such 

a one as we would wish him to be. 'J'Ulotson. 

3. Talk; discourse. 

Why should ealaihity be full of wordsf, 

—Let them have scope, though what they do imp^ 

Help nothing else, yet they do ease the'Heart. 

Skakspeare, Rich. III. 

He commanded the men to be rahj|ed in battalions, and rid 
to every squadron, giving them sudh wprds as were proper .to 
the occauon. ' ' , aorendon. 

If you dblike the play. 

Pray make no words on’t till the second day. 

Or mird be past; for we would have you know'it. 

The loss will ftU on us, not on the poet. " Denham. 

Cease this contentionbe thy words severe, . 

Sharp as he merits; btt tlie sword forbear. Dryden. 

If leorcb are somerimes to be used, th^ ought to be grave, 
kind, and sober, r^resenting the ill, or unbecotdingness of the 
faults. Loeke. 

,, If 1 appear a little word-bound in my first solutions, 1 hope 
k will be imputed to the long disuse of speech. Spectator. 

4. Dispute; verbal intention. 

In Bigmncnt i^n a case. 

Some wards there grew *twixt Somerset and me. Skakspeare. 

5. Lai^u^e; oral exprcaaioti; Hviog apeedh. 

fouad you ae displeasuw by tvo^ or countenance ? 

Skakspeare. 

Pll write tbae a dvdkiMor.ru dciivar thy wdunabon to 

Sstdapart^Iia, ihgkt. 


him by word of aoutb. 
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Why should she write to Sdmund? Mi^ not you 
Tran^ort her purposes by word? Skakspeare, K. Lear. 

An easy way, by word of mouth communicated to me. 

Boyle. 

6 . Pronihe. 

Obey thy parents, keep thy word justly, swear not. 

Skakspeart. 

I take your princely word for these redresses. 

— I give it yon, and will maintain my wqrd. 

Skakspeare, Hen. IF. 
All of them stout and hard people, false of their words, 
treacherous in their practices, anil merciless in their revenges. 

The duke shall widd his conqu'rlng sword. 

The king shall pass his honest word. Drydeit. 

7. Signal; token; order. 

Every soldier, lull his prisoners; 

Give the word dirough. Skakspeare, Hen, V. 

8. Account; tidings; message. 

Bring me word thither 

How the world goes, that to the pace of it * 

I may spur on my journey. Skakspeare, Coriot. 

Two optick nerves she ties. 

Like spectacles across the eyes; 

IW which the spirits bring her word. 

Whene’er the tolls arc fix’d or stirr'd. Prior. 

9. Declaration; purpose expressed. 

I know you brave, and take you at your word; 

That present service which you vaunt, afibrd. Drydm. 

10. Affirmation. 

Every person has enough to do to work out his own sal¬ 
vation ; which if we will take the apostle’s woM, is to be done 
with fear and trcmblinc. Dec, of Ckr, Piety. 

I desire not the reader should take ray loord, and therefore 
I will set two of their discourses in the same light for eveiy 
man to judge. Dryden. 

11. Scripture; word of God. 

They say this church of England neither hath the word 
purely preached, nor the sacraments sincerely ministred. 

‘WMgtfl. 

12. The second person of the ever adorable Trinity. 
A scripture term. 

Thou my Word, begotten Son, by thee 
This I perionb. MUton, P. L. 

13. A motto; a short sentence; a proverb. 

Round about the wreath this word was writ, 

“ Burnt I do burne.” Spenser, F, Q. 

The word under her silver shield. B,Jons<m, CyiJk, Revels. 
The old word is, “ what the eye views not, the heart rues 
not.” Bp, Hall, Balm of Gilead, 

To WouD. V. n. [from the noun.] To dispute. 

He that descends not to word it with a shrew, does worse 
than beat her. . \L'Estrange, 

To WoHD.t w. a. 

1. To express in proper words. 

Whether his extemporary wording might not be a defect 

Fell. 

Let us blacken him what we can, said Hoirison 6f the 
blessed king, upon the wording and drawing up hit chaige 
against approaching trial. - South. 

■ The apology fur the kin^ is the same, but worded with grtater 
deference to that great pnnee. Mtlson. 

2. To aflfeci. by many words; to overpower by wdtcls. 

' If one were to be warded to death, Italian is die fittest 

lamioge. . Hawe^Lett.ili.az. 

l^e laws will not be worded out of their coum. 

„ ' ' South, Serm, vii. 304. 

Wo'rdcatchsb.# n.s. \;oaord mA catch,] Doe who 
cavils at words, 

Each wi^t who reads not, and but scons and spells, 

Eadi word^teker that lives on syllables. Pope, ProL Sat. 

Wo'bveb.# n.* [firomteord.] One who uses words; 
a speaker. 

we ehuld np^ iw as much of oar hi^ sMrAre, 

WkiUoek, AfiHM. qf tie Sngl, (ifijA,) P>359. 
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Wo'BDitTESS.# m s. [fiK»n State or quality 

. of abounding with words. Asa, 

Wo'boish.# a^'. [from word.] Respiting words. 
Both [poetry sod ontoiy] have such sn a^ty in the wordUh 
conuderotions. Sidney, Dcf. ^ Poetry. 

What I have hitherto said in these wordith testimonies. 

Hammond, Worke, ii. 167. 

Wo'edishness.# «. s. [from wordM.] Manner of 
v^ording or expression. 

The truth th^ hide by thmr dark umrduhneti. 

Vertes Piref. to Digby of Bodies. 
Wo'rdx.ess.^ a(^. [word and/crs.] Silent; without 
words. * 

Her joy with heav’d-up hands she doth expres-s 
And, wordiest, so greets heaven for his success. 

Shaktpeare, Rape of Luer. 
Wordleti qimkers shall go down the wind. 

Slilliuf^eet, Vertet oil Gaiaker, Serm. ^e. (1655,) p. 78. 

Wo'rdt. at/;, [from xpord.] Verbose; full of words. 

Phocion, beholding a wordy orator, while^hc was making a 
magnificent speech inli of vain promises, saiih I now fix my 
eyes upon a cypress^rce: it has all the pomp imaginable in its 
branches, leaves, and height; but it bears no fruit. Spectator. 

We need not lavish hours in wordy periods. 

As do the Romans, ere they dare to fight. Plulipt, Briton. 
intemp’rate rage, a wordy war began. Pope. 

Wore. The preterite of wear. 

This on his helmet wore a lady's glove. 

And that a sleeve embroider’d by bis love. Hrydeii. 

My wife, the kindest, dearest, and the truest 
That ever ttarr the name. Howe, Royal Cmwert. 

'To WORK.’!' V. n. pret. worked, or wrot^hf. [peopcan, 
Saxon; werken, Dutch; waurkian, M. GoUi.] 

1. Toln^ur; to travail; to toil. 

Good Kent, how shall I live and work 
To match thy goodness ? life will be too short. Shaktpeare. 
Go and workf for no straw shall be givemyou. Eg. v. 18. 
Whether we toork or plav, or sleep or wwe. 

Our life doth puss, and with time’s wings doth fly. Davies. 

2. To be in action; to be in motion. 

In Morat your hopes a crown design’d 

And all the woman wo/l'd within ^’our mind. Drydcn. 

3. To net; to carry on operations. 

Our better part remains 

To work in close tlesign. MUton, P. L. 

4. To operate as a manufacturer. 

Thc^ that work in fine flax. Isaiah, xix. 9. 

5. To ferment 

Into wine and strong beer put some like substances, while 
thw work, which may make tbeui fume and inflame less. 

Bacon. 

' If in the wort of beer, while it worketh, before it be tunned, 
the burrage be often changed with fresh, it will make a sove- 
r^n dri^ for melancholy. Bacon, Hat. Hitt. 

6 . To operate; to have effect 

With some other business put the king 

From these sad thoughts that work too much upon him. 

SkaJjgpeare. 

All things work together for good to them that love God. 

Rom. viiL a8. 

* Grawty worketh wetikl]^ both fur from the earth, and also 
within the earth. Bacon. 

Although the same tiibute liud by consent, or by imposing, 
be all one to the purse, ;^et it warkt^ diversely on the courage: 
nojMopletavcrchargcd with tribute is fit for empire. Bacon. 

These positive undertakings wrought upon many to think 
that diis opportunity should not be lost. GaAkdon. 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind. 

MiUon, P. L. 

Objects of |nty, when the cause is new. 

Would work too fierceljr on die giddy cqpvd. Dryden. 

Poison will work against the stars; bware, 

For ev’ry meal an antidote prepare. Dryden, Jun. Juo, 

When this reverence bepiis to work in him, next conuder 
his temper of mind. Lo^e. 

you V. 
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Thh so wrought upon the diffd, that afterwards he desired 
to be taught. Locke. 

Humours and manners work more in the meaner sort than 
with the nobility. Addison on Jlaty. 

The ibibabdcB is a foot round, and three yards and a half 
long: his colours are white, black, and red: of all serpenu 
his^bitc is the most pernicious, yet worketh the slowest. Grew. 

7. To obtain by diligence. 

Without the king’s assent 

You wrought to be a legate. Shaktpeare, Hen. VIII. 

8. To act internally; to operate as a purge, or other 
physick. 

Work on, * 

My medicine, work! tfans credulous fools are caught. 

SheJstpeare. 

I should liave doubted the operations of antimony, where 
such a potion could not work. Brown, ^idg. Err. 

It is benign, nor far from the nature of aliment, into which, 
upon defect of working, it is oft times converted. Brown. 

Most purges beat a little; and all of them work best, that 
is, cause the blood so to do, as do fermenting liquors, in warm 
weather, or in a warm room. Grew, Cotmol. 

9. To act as on a subject. 

Let it be pain of Iwdy, or distress of mind, there’s matter 
yet left for philosophy and constancy to work upon. 

L'Estrange. 

Natural philosophy has sensible olgects to work upon; but 
then it often puzzles the reader with the intricacy of its no¬ 
tions. . Addison. 

The predictions Bickerstafl* published, relating to his death, 
too much nflected and worked on his imagination. Swift, 

10. To make way. 

Body shall up to spirit work. Milton. 

* Who would trust chance, rince all men have the seeAu 
Of j^ud and ill, which should work upward first ? Dryden. 

11. To be tossed or agitated. 

The sea wrought, and was tempestuous. Jonah, i. ii. 

Vex’d by wint’ry storms, Benocus raves. 

Confus’d witli working spnds and rolling waves. Addison, 

To Work. t>. a. preter. and participle jiass. worked or 

wrtMgkl. 

1. To labour; to manufacture; to form by labour. 

He could have told them of two or three gold mines, and 
a silver mine, and given the reason why they forbare to work 
them at that time, and when they left ofl' from working them. 

Ralegh, Apology, 

The cliaos, by the Divine Power, was wrouM from ou 
form into another, till it settled into an habitable earth. 

Burnet. 

This mint is to work off part of the metals found in the 
neigbbouring mountains. Addison. 

l^e young men acknowledged in love-letters, sealed with a 
particular wax, with certain enchanting words wrought upon 
tlic seals, that they died for her. Tutler. 

They now begin to work the woml’rous frame. 

To stiafie the parts, and raise the vital flame. ' Slackmore. 

The industry of the people works up all their native commo¬ 
dities to the last degree of manu&cture. Swfl. 

2. To bring by action into any state. 

So the pure uniiiid stream, when foul witli stains 
Of nulling torrents and descending ruins. 

Works itself clear, and, as it runs, refines, 

’Till by degrees the floating mirrour shines. AdtUten, Cato. 

3. To influence by successive impulses- 

If you woidd work any man, know his nature and fashions, 
and so lead him. Bacon. 

To hasten his destruction, come yourself. 

And work your royal father to his ruin. A. PAiti/is. 

4. To make by gradual labou*', and continued vio¬ 
lence. 

Siddong he works bis way. Mi/ion, P. L. 

Through winds, and waves, and Uonns he worts his way. 
Impatient for the battle: one day more 
Will set the victiw thundering at our gates. Adotson, 

?• To produce by labour; to effect. 

3 N 
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^ draaiKtil wRp^ 

That ia Ihjnelf thjr leuer i>aits do nore, 

Oi^r^Mui anwi and wo o a wn^ ii y jar. 

Oiir light affliction for a moment workOk for ua a far more 
eternal wei^t of gloi^. a Cbr. iv. i8. 

We Di^ht wori any effect, not holpen by the coK^^eration of 
apirits, but only by the uniQr of nature. Bacon. 

Moisture, altbough >t doth notpaas through bodies without 
couiiniinicadon of some substance, as heat and cold do, yet it 
worltclk effects by qualifying of the heat and cold. Bacon. 

Such power, being atovc all that the understanding of man 
can conceive, may well work such wonders. Drummond. 

God, only vAk, to punish pride of wit. 

Among men’s wits hath this confusion wrought: 

As uic proud tow’r, whose points the clouds did hit. 

By tongues confusion was to ruin brought. Davies. 

Of the tree. 

Which, tasted, works knowledge of good and evil. 

Thou niay’st not: in the day thou eat’st, thou dy'st 

Milton, P. L. 

Each herb he knew, Uiat works or good or ill. 

More icarn.’d than Mesve, half os learn’d as Hill. Harte. 

6. To manage; in a state of motion; to put into motion. 
Mere personal valour could not supply want of knowledge 
in building and workit^ ships. Arhutknot, 

To put to labour; to exert. 

Now, N^cus, thy virtue’s on the proof; 

Put forth tny iitmoc|t strenj^b, work evety nerve. 

And call up all thy fnther in thy soul. Addison, Cnh. 

8. To mnbruider with a needle: os, she* 'worked an 
apron. 

I worked a violet leaf. Spectator, 

9 . To Work out. To effi^ct by toil. 

Not only every soaiety, but eveiy ungle parson bos enough 
to da to work out his own salvation.* Dec. of Ckr. Pieti/. 

The mind takes the liint from the poet, and works out tlie 
rest the strength of her own faculties. Addison. 

10. 7 b Work ouf. To erase; to efface. 

Tears of joy for your returning s^lt, 

Want out and expiate our former guilt. Drpdeu. 

It, To Work up. To raise. 

That which is wanting to work up the pity to a greater 
hmcht, was not afiorded me by the story. Dr^den. 

* nis lake resemblaB a sea, when worked up by storms. 

Addison. 

The sun, that rolls his chatiot o’er their heads, 

up moreEre and colour in thdr chcdcs. Addison, Cato. 
k We mould inure ourselves to such thoi^hts, till Uiey have 
worked up our saCih into filial awe imd love of him. AUeriun/. 

It, To W-ORK tgh To expmid in any work, ns 
materials. 

Won*. n.a. [pebpc, Saxon; tteri, Pitch*] 

1. Toil; labour; employmmit. 

Bread, cometion, aqa work for a sietyant. Ecelus. xxxiii. 
Ip the bottom of asWuiines in Oermany there grow vege¬ 
tables, winch the tiiyrk.fofiu my have mescal ii^uc. Bacon. 

The ground, unhid, rives more timirwe can aw; 

But wor& M pleasure, whqn we chuseour task.". Dtyden. 
a. A State of labour. , 

Ail the worlil U fierpetually, at work, only that our poor 
mortal fives should pass the,,Kappier for that little time we pos¬ 
sess them, pt else end the better when we lose th.em: upon this 
occauon riches ceme to be coveted, honours esteemed, friend- 
slw pursoed, end virtues admired. Temple. 

3. Ibungling attempt. 

It is pleasant to sec what work our adversaries make with 
■ this innocent canon: sometimes ’tis a mere ibtgery of bere- 
and '^fwuetimes the biihopi' that met there were not wo 
vrite as ffriy shoi^ have been. &iUbsgJleet, 

4. Flowm or embroideiy of (be needle. 

Rouml her worl'rile dldeu^e, 

With a iair.buiriae WouglR of siuulry flowers, 

lawovA witifan ivy-winding traiL Reuser. 

That handkereljSefsyou geve me: 1 must takeeut the vmk; 
a 1%^ piece of work, that ypu should find it in your chamber, 
■wriUHNnr not who Irt kwetw; Ihit h tome minx’s token, 
6 , . 
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1 must.^ke out the iwwfiF Thers^ it your hobby¬ 
horse : wheraoerer you had It, PIl trice out no work on’b 

. Skaktpikre, CHkeUo. 

Havia is vny idle, and yat veiy of fine ivunl.* This 
makes her often rit working in bed until noon. Law. 

5. Any fabric or compagea of ai:t. 

Nor was the work impair’d by storms alone. 

But felt the approaches of too warm a sun. Pope. 

6 . Action; feat; deed. 

The instrumentalnesB of riches to vprks of chari^ has ren¬ 
dered it necessary, in every Christian commonwealth, bylaws 
to secure projierty. Hammumd. 

Notluug lovelier can be found in woman. 

Than good works in h* husband to promote. Mdton, P, L. ' 

Not in the works of bloody Mars employ’d. 

The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy’d. Pipe. 

7. Any thing matle. 

Where is that holy fire, which verse is said 
To have ? Is that enchsmting force decay’d ? 

Verse, that draws nature’s works from nature’s law, 

Thee, her best work, to her work ednuot draw. Donne. 

0 frirest of creation 1 last and best 
Of all God’s works! creature, in whom excels 
Whatever can to sight or thought be form’d; 

Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet. 

How art thou lost I MUlon, P, L. 

8. Operation. # 

As to the composition or dissolution of mite bodies, which 
is the chief work of elements, end requires an intire application 
of the agents, water bath the principality and (»ccss over earth. 

Zkjgf^ 

9. Effect; consequence of agency. 

Fancy 

Wild work produces oft, and most in dreams. MUlon, P, L, 

10. Management; treatment. 

Let him alone; I’ll go another way to work with him. 

Siakspeare. 

11. To set on Work. To employ; to aigage. 

It seltefh thSse wits on work in better things, wmdi would 
he else employed in worse. Hooker. 

Wo'uKEH.'f" M.S. [from ttwrl-.] Whoever or what¬ 
ever works. 

Ye fair nyinidis, which eftentimes have loved 
The cruel worker of your kindly smarts. 

Prepare yourselves, and open wide your hearts. Spenser. 

His father was a worker in brass. i Jitags, vii. 14. 

Words arc but stow workers, * Beaton, and Ft. Coxcomh. 

You spoke me feir; but betrayed me: depart fi«m me, you 
professors of holiness, but workers of iniquity. South. 

Wo'hkfeuxiw. ».s. [icorian^^Koto.] One engaged 
in the same work with another. 

Umotheus, illy workfettow, and Ludus, salute you. e 

iIom.xTi. ai. 

Wo'rkfolk.# n.s. \work uaA folk.'} Persons em- 
plOTcd in working. 

Thou riialt—oversee my wothfdUa, 

And at the week’s end pay them ail their waxes. 

Beaum. and Ft. Hok. OndUman, 

Wo'rKIIOUSE. ? re _ » J i -s 

Wo'rkinghou«e. 5 ”'^’ [from moriand W.] 

1. .^lace in which aqy manufacture is carried on. 

. The quick forge and workingluAue ft thought. 

ahdwpeare. Hen. P. 

PtotoMues kad his workhouse in a garden out of town, where 
he was duly finiriiing those pieces he begun. ^ Drydeu. 

2. A place wheye idlers and vagabonds are mndemned 
tB labour. 

Host thou suffered at any time vi^abonds and pilfbers ? 
Esteem and promote those useful charitm which remove such 
pests into prisons and workhouses, Jtterhury, 

Wo'mhng.# ».^ [irom ’work.} 

I. Motion; operation. 

Glofy grows xuUto (ff detested oiimes, « 

When for femrs sake 

Wo beui to that the working of the heart. Shokspeare. 
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W« we tbe nwriiiigi of ipMttude ia the ImwiKeit Auii. 

1 . Fenacntation. 

Staying the worJHitg of beer. JBoeea. 

Wo'muNiUJAY. n. s. [neorA and rfoy.] Day on which 
labour ia permitted; not the enbbath: it therefore 
is taken ror coerae and common. 

How full of briars is this umrkxnaiay world? Shaktpeare. 

Will you have me, lady ? 

——No, my lord, unless I might have anodier for worAiag- 
dayt i your grace is too costly to wear every day. Shakipcare. 

< Wo'rkman. n. s. [worA and man.] An artificer; a 
maker of any thing. 

When workmen strive to do better than well. 

Him do confound liieir skill in covetousness. Shaktpeare. 

ifprudence works, who it a more cunning workman f 

Witd. viiL 6. 

There was no other cause prececUng than his own will, no 
other matter than his own power, no other workman than his 
own word, and no other considmtion than his own infinite 
goodness. Ralegh. 

They have inscribed tlie pedestal, to shew thor value for the 
workman. Additon on Italy. 

Wo'rkmanukc.# a^. [voorkman and Uke.'\ Skilful; 
weS performed. 

TNh gardener — 

Thw selected plants doth, workmanlike, bestow. 

Drayton, Polyolh. B. iS. 

Wo^RKMANLY. a<^. [from workman .2 Skilful; well 
performed; workmanlike. 

Wo'nKMANLY. adv. Skilfully; in a manner becom> 
ing a arorkman. 

In having but fortie foot u/orimanly dight. 

Take saffron enough fur .a lord and a knight. Tatter. 

We will fetch thee straight 
Daphne roaming through a thorny wood. 

Scratching her &gs, that one shall swear she bleeds. 

And at that sight shall sad Apollo weep. 

So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn. Shaktpeare. 

Wo'rkmansiup. n. s. [from workman.'} 

1. Manufacture; something mode by any one. 

Nor any shill’d in workmanihi^ emboss’d. 

Nor any skill’d in loops ellfing’ring fine. 

Might in their diverse cunning ever dare 

With this so curious network to compare. Spenter. 

By bow much Adam exceeded all men in |icrfection, by 
being the immediate workmanthip of God, by so much did that 
chosen garden exceed all parts of the world. Ralegh. 

He moulded him to his own idea, delighting in the choice 
of the materials; and afierwards, us great architects use to do, 
in the workmanthip of his regal hand. Wotlon. 

What more reasonable than to think, that if we lie God’s 
workmanthip, be shall set this mark of lumself upon all reason¬ 
able creatures ? TiUattou. 

2. .Tbc skill of a worker; the degree of skill discovered 
in anv manu&cture. 

Tbe Etonian goddess having heard * 

Her blazed fame, which all the world bad fill’d, 

"Came down to prove the truth, and due reward 
For her prmsc-worthy workmantKp to yield. Spenter. 

Tbe wand’ring streams, in whose entrancing gyres 
AVisenatureoflnerselfher workmantl^ admires. Drayton. 

3'. The art of working. 

. If there were no metals, *ris a mystety to me how Tubakain 
could ever have taught tbe workmandup and use of them. 

Woodward, Nat. Hitt. 

Wo'rrmASTER, n. Sf {work and master.} The per¬ 
former of any work. 

What time this world’s greM workmaMr did east 
To make all things, such os we now bdiold. 

It seems tnat he before his tyies had plac’d 
A goodly pattern, to whose penbet atmiid 
lie fashion’d them so comely. Spenter. 
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£veiy carpenter and worinuwter dmt bbonredi. 

Rtrl. xxxviii. 

Derire, whMi tends to fcnOw ' 

The works of'God, thereby to glorify 

The great workmaiter, Icaiu to no excess. Milton, P. L. 

Wo'itKSHOP.# n. s. iwwk and shop.} The place 
where the workman carries on his work. 

Jornandes, the Goth, has called the north of Europe the 
magazine or workshop of human kind. 

Dr. Warlon, Ett. on Pipe. 

Supreme beauty is seldom found in cottages or ttSrkthopt. 

Johnson, Jcum. West. Itl. 

Wo'rkwoman. n. s. {work and woman,} 

1. A woman skilled in needle-work. 

The most fine-fingred workwotnan on ground, 

Arachne, by his means was vanoiiished. Spenter, 

2. A woman that works for iiire. 

Wo'rkyday. h. s. [Corrupted from workingdaj/.} 
The (lay not tbe sabbath. 

Tell her but a tvorkyday fortune. Shaktpeare. 

Sunday, the other days, and thou 
Make up' one man; whose face thou art, 

I'hc workydays arc the back part. Herhert. 

Ilolyduys, if haply she were gone. 

Like workydayt, 1 wish would soon be done. 

WORLD. «. s. [poplb, Saxon; wereld, Du&h.] 

1. World is the great collective idea of all b^ies 

whatever. Locke. 

2. %stem of beings. 

Begotten before all worldt. Nicene Creed. 

G(^ hath ill these lust days spoken unto us by hh Sob, by 
whom he made the worlds. Hebr. i. a. 

Know how this world 

Of heaven and earth conspicuous first began. MdUm, P.L. 

3. The earth; the terraqueous globe. 

He the world 

Built on circumfluous waters. ' Milton, P. L. 

Ferdinand Magellanus was the first that compassed the whole 
world. * Heyhn. 

4. Present state of existontx;. , 

I’m in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable; to do good sometime 
Accounted dangerous folly. Sudespeare, Macbeth. 

Hie making of a will is je^nerally an uneasy task, as beiiu 
at once a doifolc porting with die world. ^ Pell. 

I was not come into tlie world then. L'Eslrange. 

He wittingly brought evil into the world. More. 

('hristian forutude condsts in suffiiring for the love of God, 
whatever hardships can befal in the wokd, Dtyden, 

5. A secular life. 

Happy is she that from tlie world retires, 

And carrius with her what the isor/d^admircs. 

Tlirice happy she, whose young thoughts fixt abov^ 

While she' is lovely, docs to hcav’n make love; 

1 need not ui^ your promise, ere you find 

An entrance here, to leave the warid behind ? Wedler. 

By the world, we sometimes understand the things of this 
world! tbe variety of pleasures and indrests which steal away 
wsur affections from God. Sbmelames we are to understand 
the men of the world, vdtii whose solicitations wc are so apt 
to comply. Rogert, Serm. 

6. Fublick life; tlie publick. 

Why dost thou shew me dius to th’ world ? 

Bear me to prison. ^ Shaktpeare, Meat, for Meat. 

Hence buiiiiihcd, is banish’d from tho world; 

And t(iorld.cxird is death. Shaktpeare, Rom. end Jul, 

Business of life; trouble of life. 

Here Fll set up my everlasting rest. 

And shake the yoke of man’s suspicious stars 

From this wBi^wenried 11 Ah. Shaktpeare, Rot^anaJm. 

8. Great multitude. 

You a world of curses imdcigo. 

Being the agents, or base second mean.''. Suwtpeasp. 
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Nor doth tbii wood lack tuartdi of compaiif I 
For Toainmjr respect are all the world. SSuAfmre. 

I Wre to speak of a world other atteai^ fumiuM 
kings. Rakgk, Aptih^. 

Garments richly woven 

And worldt of prise. ^ Ck^aman. 

In double iiftie sable barks: with kim a world of men 

^Most strong and full of ndure went. Cht^man. 

vniat a world of contradictions would follow upon the con* 
traiy opinion, and whet a world of confusioni upon toe con* 
tnuy police. Smderton. 

Just to romances are, for what else 
* Is in theip all, but love and battles ? 

O* to’ first of these we have no great matter 

To tre^ of, but a world o’ to’ latter. Huddnvt. 

It brought into this world a world of woe. MUtan, P, L. 

There were a woHd of pidntoigg, and among toe rest, toe 
picture of a lion. L'Etlrange. 

Bfarriage draws a world of businew on our hands, subjects 
us to law-suits, and loads us with domestick cares. Drydcn. 

From toy corporeal prison freed. 

Soon hast thou reach’u toe goal with mended pace; 

A world of woes dispatch’d in little space. Drj/den, 

Why will you fight against so sweet a pasrion. 

And Meet your heart to such a world at cnarms ? Ad<Uion, 

9. Mankind; on hyperbolical expression for many: 
all the XDorld is a favourite phrase in French, for 

This bath lired high terms of separation between such and 
toe rest of the world, whereby the one sort ore named the 
brethren, the godly; the other worldlings, time-servers, plcasers 
of men more than of God. Hooker. 

’Tis toe duke’s pleasure, 

Whose dispoidrion, all the world well knows, 

>' Will not lie rubb’d nor stq^’d. Shalapeare, K. hear. 

Thus toe world may see what ’ris to innovate! Drayton. 

He was willing to declare to att the world, that, as he had 
been brou^t up in that reli^on established in the church of 
England, so he could maintain the same by unanswerable rea¬ 
sons. Clarendon. 

We turn them over to toe study of beauty and dress, end 
the whole world conspires to make them think of nothing else. 

w Law. 

10. Course of life. 

* Persons of conscience will be afraid to begin the loorld un¬ 
justly. RiehardsoH, Claritto, 

11. Universal empire. 

Rome was to sway the world. JHilton. 

This through toe east just ven^nce hurl’d. 

Love lost (Hior Antony the world. Prior. 

12. The manners ot men; the practice of life. 

Children should not know any wickedness. Old folks have 

discretion, and know the world. SnakepMre, 

Wbut start at this 1 when sixty years hav<. spread 
Their grey experience o’er toy hoery head? 

It toil the all-observing age could gsdn? 

Or bast toon known the world so long in vain ? Dryden. 

If knowledge of toe world mokes man perfic&oui, 

Mw Juba ever live ih ignorance. Additon, Cate. 

fte girl might pMi,_ if we could get her 
To know the warU a little better; 

To know toe worUtna modem phrase 

For vidts, ombre, balls and plays. Swfft. 

13. Every thing that the world contains. 

Had I now a toonsmid worUt, I would give them all for one 
year more, that 1 might present to God one year of such de- 
vption and good wo^ as I nevCT before so much as intended. 

Law. 

14. A large trifot of (xnmtry; a wide compass of 
things, 

. *Tis>l who love’s Columbps am, ’ds T, 

Jlnt Oust new warUH in it descry. Cowuf. 

15. A coillectiOD jof wonders; a wonder. Obsolete. 

TheApsiB havipg recommendedBorbaniasa, it was a world to 

see, hoPThe court was ehonged upon him. Kno^t. 

16. Time. A sense origi^ly Saxon; now only used 
in fVarld mthout end. 
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tj. Jnthemotid. In possibility. 

All toe precautions m the mild were taken for toe mstdago 
of his younger brother. Aaduon, 

iZ. For all the world. Exactly. A ludicrous sense; 
now little used. 

He had a pair of horns like a bull, his feet cloven, a^many 

3 res upon his body as my grey mare hath dapples, and ^ all 
e world so placed. ' Sidney. 

Wo^RLDLiNESS. n.«. [from toorM^.] Covetoosness; 
addictedness to gain. 

Wo'bldung. fl. s. D&om •world.'] A mortal set upon 
profit. • 

Baseminded wretches 1 are your thoughts so deeply bemired 
in toe trade of ordinary worldli^gi, os for respect or gain to let 
so much tone pass. Sidney. 

The one sort are named the brethren, toe godly; toe other 
worldlingi, timeservers, and pteasers of men more than pleasers 
of God. IIooIxT. 

God of the world and worldlingi, 

Great Mammon 1 greatest gpd below the sky. Spenier. 

For his weeping in toe needless stream; 

Poor deer, quotii he, thou mak’st a testament 

As worldlingi do, giving thy sum of more 

To that which had too much. Shahipeare, Ai you like it. 

That other on bis friends his thoughts bMtows: ^ 

The covetous worldling, in his anxious mind, v* 

Thinks only on the wealth he left behind. • Dryden. 

If we consider the expectations of futurity, tigs wor/dfiiqr gives 
up the argument. Rogen^ 

Wo'iULDLV. adj. [from world.] 

I. Secular; rebting to this life, In contradistinction to 
the life to come. 

He it divinely bent to meditation; 

And in no worthy suits would he be moved. 

To draw him from his holy exercise. Shaktpeare, Rich. HI. 
Hast thou not worldly pleasure at command ? Sudapeare. 
The fortitude of a (mnstian consists in patience, not in en- 
terprizes which the poets call heroic, and which ore commonly 
the effects of interest, pride, and worldly honOur. Dryden. 

Compare the happiness of men uid beasts no farther than it 
results from worldly advantages. Atterhury. 

As to worldly affairs, which my friends thousht so heavy 
upon me. tbi^ are most of them of our own making, and full 
away as «>on as wc know ourselves. Law. 

2. Brat upon this world; ntjjjt attentive to a future 
state. 

They’ll practise how to live secure, 

Worldly or dissolute, on that thmr lords 

Shall leave tliem to enjoy. MiUon, P. L, 

3. Human; common; belonging to the world. 

Many years it hatli continued, standing by no other worldly 
mean, but that one only hand which erected it. Hooker.. 
Times and places are approved witnesses of worldly actions. 

Ralegh, Hill. q/T the World. 
Wo'itLDLY. adv. [from •world,] With relation to the 
present life. 

It is a token of a worldly wise man, not to contend in vain 
against the nature of times whermn he liveto. Ralegh, 

Subverting worthy strong and worldfy wise. 

By simply meek. Milllm, P. L, 

This cannot be done, if my will be worldly, or voluptuously 
ifiaposed. SoiM,Serm. 

Since your mind is worldly bent. 

Therefore of the two mfts in my dispose^ 

Think ere you qieak, I grant you leave to choose.' Dryden. 
WORM.’f n.s. [pypni, Saxon; •worm, Dutch; •Der¬ 
mis, Lat.3 

I. A small harmless serpent that lives in the earth. 

Both the princes 

Thy bipken fiiith hath made a prey to wormi. Shakspeare. 

Help me into some house. 

Or I shaE taint; — a plague o* both your houses 1 
IW have made wornuf meat of me. srShaiiptate. 

Tnough worm devour me, thou^ I turn to mold, 

Yet iamy flesh 1 shall his ftice btoold: 
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t fMm my marble monummtihall-riie 

ia^ Bod Me him with thew eyes. Arndyr, Ptunphr. 
Ju^once came forft whatever crecpi the ground, 
laeect or worn. Milton, P, L, 


2. A poisonous serpent. 

W mortal taerm, Shaktpemre. 

3. Animal bred in the botly. 

ThyucianB obeerve these umnm engendered within the body 
of man. Haney on Contmgatiunt. 

4. The animal that spins silk. Silkworm. 

Thou owest the worm no slA, the ||pep no wool. Shohpeare. 

* 5. Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture. 

’Tis no awkward claim, 

Pick’d firom the worm-holes of longL.vanuh’d days, 

TIhr from the dust of old oblivion rak’d. SAalupeore, Hen, V, 

6. Something tormenting. 

iltc worm of conscience sdll bemaw thy soul! Shakspeare. 

Chains of darkness, and the undying worm, MiUon,'P. L. 

7. Any thing vermiculated, or turned round; any 
thiim spiral. 

Inc threads of screws, when bigger than can be 
mode in screw-plates, are called worms. TTie len^i 
of# toom begins at the one end of the spindle, 
and end8#t the other; the breadth of the worm is 
conuuned {jetween any two grooves on the spindle; 
the depth of the worm is cut into the diameter of 
the spindle, viz. tlie depth between the outside of 
the toorm, and the bottom of tbe groove. Moxon. 

8 . A supposed membrane or ligament under the 

tongue of a dog. Sec the second meaning of To 
Worm. _ ' 

When you sec a mad dog step aside out of his walk only to 
bite somebody, and then return to it again, you had best ask 
him the reason why he did so ? Why, tbe reason is that he is 
and his worm will not let him be quiet, witliout doing 
miMhicf, when he has opportunity. Soui/i, Serm. x. 162. 

To Worm. u. «. [from the noun.] To work slowly, 
secretly, and gr^ually. 

When debates and fretting jealousy, 

IMd worm and work within you more and more. 

Your colour faded. • Herbert. 

To Worm. w. a, 

1. To drive by slow and secret means, pcrhkps as by 
a screw. 

They find themselves wormed out of all power, by a new 
spawn of independents, sprung from your own bowels. Swift. 

2. To deprive a dog of something, nobody knows 
what, under his tongue, which is said to prevent 
biro, nobody knows why, from running road. 

Every one mat keepeth a dog, should have mm wormed. 

Mortimer. 


1. Gnawed by worms. * 

For his verity in love, I do think him aiconcave as a covered 

goblet, or a wormeaten nut. p Shakspeare. 

2. Old; worthless. 

His chamber all was hanged about with rolls. 

And old records from antient times deriv’d; 

Some made in books, some in long panebment scrolls, 

Tliet were all wormeaten, and full of canker holes, ^tenser. 
Wormeat stories of old times. Ap. Hall, Sst. i. 4. 

Thing s among the Gredss, which antiqfuty had worn out of 
knowlrage, were called ogygi% which we cul wormeaten, or of 
ilefaced ewe. ' Balegh, Hist, of Ike World. 

Tiune’s like wormetden tranks oloath’d in seal’s skin; 

Or graverilhat’a dust without, and stink within. Dome. 
WoRMEA^NMEss.# ft. s. State of being wormeaten; 
rottenness. 


By tfas emsing of die teeth, we mutt understand all tiiose 
iafiiinittes that are inddeut to them hy reason of age, whether 
looHness, hollowness, rottenness, wotnwsdetsneUfSte. 

^ SmithonOldAge,^.ii. 
Wo RMwooD. ft. s. '[from its iditiie to kill worms in 
the body; perhaps properly uoniReorA] A plant. 

Worrmood hath an indeterminate stalk, branc^ 
ing out into many small shoots, with ^ikesof uakra 
flowers banging downward; the leaves are hoary 
and bitter. Of this plant there are thirty-two 
species, one of which, the common wormwood^ grows* 
in the roads; but it Is also planted in ^dens for 
common use. Great variety of sea wormwoods are 
found in the salt marshes of England, and sold in 
the markets for the true Roman wormwood, though 
they differ greatly. Miller. 

She was wean’d; I had then laid 
Wormwood to my dug. Shakspeare, Rom. and Jul. 

Pituitous Cucochymia must be corrected by bitters, as worm¬ 
wood wine. Flayer on the Humours. 

I ask whether one be not invincibly conscious to himself of 
a di^rent perception, when be actually tastes wormwood, or 
only tliinks on tiiat savour. Docke, 

Wo'rmy.'I* adj. [from worm."} 

1. Full of worms. • 

Spirits that in crossways and floods have burial. 

Already to thdr wormy beds are gone. Shakspeare. 

Yet can 1 not pcrsnwe me thou art dead. 

Or that thy corse corrupts in earth’s dork womb; 

Or that tliy beauties lie in wormy bed. Milton, Ode. 

2. Earthy; groveling. 

% greatness of mind we are brought to a just contempt of 
sordid and wormy aflections. 

Bp. Keynoldi on the Passioas, cb. 37. 

Worn, part pass, of war. Worn out is quite con¬ 
sumed. 

His is a maiden shield. 

Guiltless in fight: mine batter’d, hew’d and bor’d. 

Worn out of service, must forsake bis lord. Dryden. 

What 1 now offer, is the wretched remainder of a sickly um, 
seorn out with study, and oppress’d by fortune. Dr^ea. 

Tbe greatest part of mankind are given up to labour, whose 
lives are nvirn out only in the provisions for living. Locke. 

Your cold hjpocrisy’s a stale device, 

A worn-out tnck; would’st thou be thought in earnest, 

Cloath thy feign’d zeal in rage, in fire, in fuiy. ftddison. 
Wo'uNll,. B. J. 

In the backs of cows in the summer, are mwgots 
generated, which in Essex we call wornils, Mng 
first only a small knot in the skin. 

Derkam, Phys. Thed. 
Wo'rrier.# b. s. [from worty.1 One who worries 
or torments. 

More material and coarser sort of Aemons, conceived ;he 
worriers of souls. Spencer on Prod. (i66y,)*p. 229. 

TbWO'RRY.'f’ V. a. [popi^nn, Saxon, dqiopularii 
cognatum, sinedubio, Su. Goth.’srarg, wargr, lupus, 
latro: d Germ, wurgen, trucidarc, premere, strangu- 
lare. Serenius. The old word seems to be in tbe 
following passage: To werre each other;* and to 

slay.” Gower, Conf. Am. B. 3.] 

I. To tear, or mangle, as a beast tears its prey. 

If we with thrice such powers left at home. 

Cannot defend our own doors from the dog; 

* Let us be worried. Skokspeerr, Hen. F, 

The fuiy of the tumults might Ay *0 high as to and 
tear those in pieces, whom as yet they but play’d with in their 
paws. Him Charles. 

’1^ no new thing for the dogs that are to keep me wolves 
frcHU worrying the meep, to be deliver d up to the enemy, for 
fear the sheep tiiould worry the wolves. L' Estrange. 
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\ harasB, of peraecnte bfutalfyi. 

Then embraces bit soiMii4aw} thra agm u>onit$ ha fait 
^a^ter isidi clipping faer. AaMpeors; Wiu. Tide, 

V Fot wont of words, or ladc of breath, 

Witness when I was warned with thy peals. Milton, S. A. 

It has pleased Providence at length to ipve us righteousness 
instead of exaction, and hopes of rehgion to a church worried 
. srith reformation. " South, Sertn. 

^ 4,, All hit care 

Was to preserve nw from the barbarous rage. 

Which worried him only for being mine. Southern. 

I shall not suffer him to worry any num’s rqiuta^on, nor in¬ 
deed fall on any person whatsoever. Adduon. 

Let them raU, 

And wany one another at pleasnre. Sowe. 

Madam, contrive and invent. 

And worry Jiim out, dll he gives his consent. Swift. 


WOBSE.'f* a^. The comparative of bad: bad, 
none, isorst. [pipj s Saxon; voatrs, M. Gotli.] More 
bad; more ill. 

Why should he see your frees worte liking than the children 
of your sort ? Darnel, i. 10. 

In h^inessand misery, the question still remains, bow men 
come oraen to prefer the worte to the better, andtochusethat, 
which, by thdr own confession, has made them miserable. 

Locke. 

Worse, arfp. In a manner more bad. 

The more one udeens, the worte at ease he is. Shaktpeare. 
The Worse, n. s. [from the adjective.] *' 

1. The loss; not the advantai^; not the better. 

Wat never man, whp most copouests atchiev’d. 

But sometimes had the worte, and lost by war. Spenter. 

• Juddi was put to the worte before Israel; and they fled to 
their tents. a Jtmgt, xiv. is. 

a. Something less good. 

A man, whatever are his professions, always thinks the wone 
of a wmnan, who forgives nim for makiiu an attempt on her 
virtue. Xichardton, Claritta. 


Jb Worse, v. a. [from the adjective.] To put to 
disadvantage. This word* though analogical enough, 
is not now used. 

Perhaps more valid arms. 

Weapons more violent, when next we meet. 

May serve to better us, and worse our foes. Milton, P. L. 

To Wo'bsen.* V. a , [from worse.] To worse. 

It worteni and slugs the most learned. 

Milton, Oj Ref. in Engl. B. 1. 
Wo^RSER. adj. A barbarous word, formed by cor- 
ropting worse with the usual comparative termin¬ 
ation. 

Gods I take my b^th from me: 

Let hot mv toorrcr s^t tempt me again 

To <ffe briore you pleate. Shakyoeare. 

A dreadfol qwet felt, and wner far 
Than arms, a BuUen interval of war. Drydcn. 

WCyRSHIP. n. s. Cpeo|i’ 5 fcJpe, Saxon.] 

I. 'Dignity; cminance; excellence. 

« Elfin born of noble state. 

And rouckle worthip hi his native land. 

Well could he tounkey, and in lists debate. Spenter. 

MytrfdnM SDsm of diotae, and retest parts, 

Tbsc attpsmnlars of duty knawi 
And In the most esact regard support 
, The luorihip of their names. ShtAtpewe, JT. Lear. 

; THeaammpt him losrer than the angds, to crown him with 
gloiyauld'sawisi^ Pr. viii.5. 

3. A-dicracter ofhdbonr. 

' fdielopi.io worMf, sad effkct ^ 

In honour* boncsi^. Shahtpeare, Sen. VIII. 

v A ^ide of honour. 
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Dinner b on table; my Ihther desires yonr swraJihi’s com- 
Skekipeere, M. 1 V.<fliSniwr. 
old Romaiu freedom £d bestow. 

Our princes worthip with a blow. SucBbrat. 

what lands andlordshinB for their owneeknow 
My quondam baiber,but Ins worthip now. 

4. A term of ironical respect. 

Andnst your worMp, when bad S—-k writ ? 

Or r—ge pour’d forth the torrent of his wit? 

5. Adoration; religions act of revereqpe. 

They join thdr yoc^ wonilip to die quire 

Of creatures wanting mce. Milton, P. L. 

Under the name of chnrch, I understagd a body, or colloction 
of human persons profiMsing frith in Christ, gathered togedicr 
in several places of the wand for the worship of the same God, 
and united into the same corMration. PeoHoti. 

He wav’d a torch aloft, and, madly vain, 

Sought godlike worthip from a servile train. Dryden. 

The worthip of Goa u an eminent part of religion, and 
prayer is a chief part of reUgious worthip: hence rcHmon is 
described by seeking God. ^ 'IWolton. 

There was a voyage of the Egyptians under Osiris up the 
Danube; from them the Suevi had thdr worthip of Isis. 

Arbuthnol. 

6. Honour; respect; civil deference. 

The humble guest shall have worsA^ in die presence of those 
who sit at meat with him. iSK. LsAe, xiv. icf. 

Since God hath appointed government among men, it is 
plain that his intendon was, that some kind of worthy ^ould 
be ^ven from some to others; for where there is a power to 
punish and reward, there is a foundation of worthip in those 
who are under that power; which worthip lies in expressing 
a due regard to that power, by a care not to provoke it, and 
an endeavour to obtain the favour of it, which, among man- 
kind, is called civil worthy. Stiilingfteet. 

7. Idolatry of lovcb; submissive respect. 

’Tis not your inky brows, your black silk hair, ' 

Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream 

That can entamc my spirits to your worthip. Shakipearr^ 


Dp/den. 

Pope, 



To Wo'nsHiP. V. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To adore; to honour or venerate with religious 
rites. 

Thou sbalt worthip no other God. Exod, xxxiv. 14. 

Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary hii- 
mility and worthipjnng of angels. Col, ii. 18. 

The law of nature tcacheth, that the true and living Gud 
ought tOkbe worthipped, and diat a sufficient and convonicut 
time is to be set opart for the same. While. 

Adore and worthip God Supreme. Milton. 

First loortUp God; he that forgets to pray. 

Bids not himself good-inorrow nor good-day. Randolph. 

On the smooth rind the passenger shall see 
Tby name engrav’d, and worthy Helen’s tree. Dryden. 

3 . To respect; to honour; to treat with civil rever¬ 


ence. 

Our grave, 

Like Turkish mute, shall have a tongueless mouth. 

Not woriAipp’d with a waxen epi^b. Shaktpeare, Hen. V, 

3. To honour with amorous rcspeipt. 
iWlth bended knees I daily worthip her. 

Yet she consumes her own iddnter. Carew. 

To Wo'i.sHip. r.b. To perform acts of adoration. 

The people went to toorthtp before the golden calf. 

1 JTiffgy, xii. 30. 

Wo'nBHivpVL. adjj. {pmship aadjidl.'] 

I. Claiming respect by any character or dignity. 

Thu IS wort^^^aoeieky, ' 

And fits the mounting qiirit like myidf. Shaktpeare. 

When old age comes upm him, it comes alone, bringing no 
other eril with it ; but wnsn it comes to wait upon a great and 
woriUpfid sinner, who for many years has ate well and done 
il4 it ia attended srith a long tnun of rheums. South, 

3. A term of ironical reflect. 

Eveiy man would think me an hypocrite; and what excites 
t your most wortMpful thought to so? Sltaltpeare. 
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SunioK thu wonUn^ ifiolbe nmdc^ jret itfU it waotf aenw 

Rod notioD- / , Slillnig^eet, 

Wo'ssHiPTVixY. «**. Cfifom m»-shigfid .'2 Req)^- 
fuUjr, 

Hattidgs willlMe hi* head, ere pn consmt, 

H» marter’s «m, at mtnMfifidbf fie termt tt, 

Sbol tote the royollgr of Eogland’t throne. Shaktpeare. 

Wo'RsmpPER. «. s. [from viorMp.'] Adorer; one 
that worships. 

What art thoi, thou idol ceremony? 

What kind of ^oA art thou.that tuffer’tt more 

Of mortal griefs, than do thy wonhif^n, Shaktpeare, Hen.^ V. 

Thote pUtces didwt confine the immentity of God, nor pve 
bit woriluppert a now approach to heaven by their height. 

South, Serm, 

If posterity tuket itt notiont of ut from our aedalt, they 
mutt fancy one of our kingt paid a great devotion to Minerva, 
that another was a profet^ utortk^tper of Apollo. AdStm, 

By tanctiiying the seventh day alter thev had laboured tix, 
they avowed themsclvet wordappen of that only God, who 
created heaven anil earth. Kelton. 

Worst, adp [The superlalive of bad, formed from 
•aiorse: had, vxtrse, worst.'] Most bad; most Ul. 


ff thou hadst nut been born the word of men. 

Thou liadst been knave and flatterer. S/udetpeare. 

The pain (hat any one actually feels is still of all other the 
* viortl; and it is with an^ish they cry out. Locke. 

Worst, n, s. The most calamitous or wicked state; 
the utmost height or degree of any tiling ill. 

Who is*t cun say, Tta at the word f 
I’m worse than e’er 1 was. 

And worse T may be yet: the tooril is not, 

So long as wc can say, this is the wont. _ ShiAimare. 

That you may be armed agmnst the wont in this unhappy 
state of affairs in our distressed country, I send you these con¬ 
siderations on the nature and immortality of the soul. IXghp. 

Happy the man, and happy he alone. 

He, who can call to-day his owu: 

Ho who secure within can say. 

To-morrow do thy wont, for I have liv’d to-day. Drpdeu. 

^ Roger gets into the frontiert of his estate, before he beats 
about in search of a hare, on purpose to spare his own fields, 
where he is always sure of finding divernon when the toont 
comes to the word. Addiiou, Spect. 


To WoitST. n. a. [from the adjective.] To defeat; 
to overthrow. 

The case will be no worse than where two dudlists enter 
the field, where the worded party hath his sword given him 
again without further hurt. SuchUng. 

The Iwar was in a greater Inght, 

Beat down and worded by the ui^t. Hudibrai. 

It is downright madness to contend where we are sure to be 
worded. I'Edrange. 

The victorious Philistines were wonted by the c^hrated 
ark, which foraged their countiy more than aconquerinsarmy. 

' Soidh, Serm. 

She could have brought the chariot i^n, when she saw her 
brother worded in the duel. Dryden. 


Wo'RSTED.’f' n. 5. [from- Worsted, a town in Norfolk 
famous for the "woollen manufacture. ** A are 
seigneur le roi monstrant lee poaeres listours et 
overours des draps dc Wurthsteda cn le comte de 
NorlP.” Rot Pari. a. Ed. III.] Woollen yani; 
wool spun. 

A base, proud, shallow, beggarly three suited, hundred 
pound, filthy soorstn^stocking knave. Shaktpeare, K. Lear. 

There Ridpath, Roper cui&l’d ini|^t ye view; 

The veiy worded still look’d black and blue. Pope. 

WoRT."|“ «. s. [pjTM!^ peojic, Saxon; worte, Dutch.] 

1. Originally a ^neral name for an herb; whence it 
still continues in many, «s liverwort, tpleenwort. 

2. A planbef the cabbage kind. 

Meodingof broken w^s, carrying of water, 

planting of worlt and onions. Beaum. and Ft, Vatentaian. 


3* Saxon.] Hbw beer' either unfermented, or 
in the act of fermentation. 

If in the wort of beer, wMle it workedi, before it be tunned, 
the bun^ be often Ranged with iredi,.it will make a sove¬ 
reign drink for mebmcnoly. Bacon, Nat. Hid. 

To WoBRii, OT Wvrth.^ V. a. To betide; to ha^ 
pen to. This word was formerly coiiimon Ih eon- 
junction with woei as, woe worth thee, i. e. woe 
be to thee, or woe betide thec; an exnressioa - still 
used in sevbral parts of the north of England: pa« 
peop^Se, or pup'Se, Saxon, from peopISan, cvenhre, 
fieri. 

Wo worth the man 

That first did teach the cursed steel to bite 

In his own flesh, and make way to the living sp*rit. Spenter. 

My royal mistress’ favour towards me. 

Woe worth ye, sir, you liave poison’d, blasted! 

Beaum, and Ft. Lay. Sah/ect. 

They shall — 

Despise my cruelty, and cry woe worth me! 

Beaum. and Ft, Two Nob. Kintmen. 

Worth, in the termination of the names of places, 
comes from pop's, a court or farm, or Pop'S!;, a 
street or road. GitHm, 


WORTH.*!” *• CpopS, Saxon ; wairths, M. Ciotii. 
from wairthan Sax. peopSan ; to be.] 

1. Price; value. 

Your clemency will take in good toorth the o£ir of these my 
simple and mean labours. Hooker. 

What is worth in any thing. 

But so much money as ’twill bring ? HuMrat. 

A common marcasite shall have the colour of gold exactly; 
and yet upon trial yield nothing of worth but vitriol and sul¬ 
phur. Woodward, Nat. Hid. 

2. ExcdUence; virtue. 

How can you him unworthy then decree; 

In whose chief part your worlht implanted be. Sidney. 

Is there any man of worth and virtue, idthough not instructed 
in the school of Christ, that had not rather end the days of 

, this transitoiv life as Cyrus, than to sink down with them of 
whom Elihu hath said, memento moriuntur ? Hooter. 

Having from these suck’d all they had of worth. 

And brought home tliat faith which you carried forth, 

I throughly love. Donne. 

Her virtue, and the conscience of her worth 
That would be woo’d. Milton, P. L. 

A nymph ofyonr own tnuii 
Gives us your character in such a strain. 

As none but she, who in that court did dwell. 

Could know such worth, or worth describe so well. Waller, 

Detected worth, like beauty disarray’d. 

To covert flies, of praise itself afniid. Foung. 

3. Importance; valuable quality. 

Peradventure those things whereupon time was then well 
spent, have sithence lost their digoity and worth. HooI t. 

Take a man possessed with a strong desire of any thinj^, 
and the worth and excellency of that thing appears much 
greater than when that desire is quite extingunhed. S^h. 

Worth. 

1. Equal in price to; equal ia valu^ to. 

Women will love her that she is a woman, 

More worth than any man: men that she is 

The rarest of all women. ^ Shaktpeare, Wait. Tale. 

You have not thought it worA your labour to enter a pro¬ 
fessed dissent against a philoibphy, wiiich the gilatest port of 
Europe have deserted as a mere maze 'of words. Glanvitte. 

As if ’tis nothing worth that lies conceal’d; 

And science is not science till revoil’d ? Drydrn. 

It is worth while to consider how admirably he has turned 
the course of his narration, and made his luisbajidoiiHi con¬ 
cerned even in what relates to the battle. ^ Additon. 

If your arguments produce no conviction, they are worth 
nothing to me. Beattie. 

2. Deserving either in a good or bad sense. • • ‘ 
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Your M» wd duughtir found tbk txa/gmCmiik 
The ihane whicb bm it niffen. ShaJuptan. 

The caide appeared to he a place werM the keeping, and 
Ui»ri>le to be made tecure ^gaiUit a good ann^. Cfaovwba. 
Here we may reign secure, and, in nni choice, 

' 'To reign is worik ambition, though in raL MUUm., P, L. 
■ Haste hither Eve, and taonii thy si|^t bdold, 

Eastward among those trees, what glorious shape 
Comes this way moving. Mltm, P, L. 

Whatsoever 

Is wo^y of thmr love is worth thw anger. Denham. 

This is life indeed; life worth preserving;* 

Such life as Juba never felt till now. Additm, Cato. 

I have long had it in my thoughts to trouble you with a let¬ 
ter; but was discuoraj^ for want of something that I eoidd 
think worth sending fifteen hundred miles. Begley to Pope. 

Many things ore worth enquiry to one man, which are not 
ao to another. Impr. of the Mind. 

3. Equal in possessions to. a 

Oang’rous rocks. 

Which touching but my gentle vessel's side, ^ 

Would scatter all the spices on thp stream. 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks; 

And in a word but even now worUt this. 

And now worth nothiim. Sheitpeare, Merck, of Fen. 

■ Although wwlk nothing, he shall be proffered the best en¬ 
dowed, and most beautiful virgin of their island. Sandyt. 

At Geneva are merchants reckoned worth twenty hundred 
thousand crowns. Additon on Italy. 

Wo'bthily. adv. [from wor%.] 

1. Suitably; not below the rate of. 

The divine original of our souls hath little influence upon us 
to engage us to walk worthily of our extraction, and to do 
nothing that it base. Ray. 

2. Deservedly; aecordtog to merit. 

They are betny’d 

While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 
' To loathsome sicknett wortkdy, nnee they 
God's image did not reverence in themselves. MtUon, P. L. 

You wmthily succeed, not only to the honours of your un- 
oestort, but also to their virtues. - Dryden. 

3. Justly: not without cause. 

Gliristian men having, besides the common light of all men,, 
. so great help of hmivenly direcrion ftom above, together with 
the lamps of so bright examples as the church of God doth 
yield, it Mnnot Imt worthily seem reproachful for ns to leave 
both the one And the other. Hooker. 

The king is present; if't be known to him 
That I gwmay my deed, bow may he wound, 

And wortUfy, my falsehood. ^ktpeare. Hen. Fill. 

A Christian cannot lawfully hate any one; and yet I aifirni 
that some may veiy worthily deserve to be hated; and of all, 
the deceiver deserves it most. Sooth, Senu. 

Wo'rthiness. «.*». [from tcor/Ay.] 

1. Deacrt; merit. 

The prayers which' our Saviour made were for his own leor- 
Mneu accepted, ours God oceepteth not, but with this con¬ 
dition, if tb^ be joined with a belief in Christ. Hooker. 

2. Excellence; dignity; Tirtue. 

Dmennining never to ififtry but him, whom the thought 
worthy iff her, and that was oneln whompli worthmeiui were 
harboured. Sidney. 

He that u at all rimes mutt hold his virtue to you, 
whose worthmea would tor ft up wheie it wanted, rather than 
slack it where there is such ahundance. Shakspeare. 

Who is sure he harii a soul, .wden 
It tee and judgq, and follow afuiismM, 

And try praise it? he who doth notfru^ 

Maylodif an inmate soul, but 'tit qot hit. Dotme. 

what set my tho^hts on work Wat the woriimeu and cu- 
riotity of the subject in itself. . Holder. 

3. of bang worthy; quality of deserving. 

She ii not worthy to be loved, that hath not some feeluig 
dTher own werdtmsai. 

Wp^THUas. [from wertA.] 

j. no virtue dignity, or exoeUence. 


ShlAtpeare. 

Roiconmou. 


Prior. 

Addumi. 
Want ol’ 
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You, hit felte hopes, the trust of England's honour, . 

Kecp pff aloof, with worOdeu emulation. SkHtapou e. 

A little time will melt her froien thoughts, 

And loortHeu Valentine shall be forgot. 

On Laura’s hqi you lay, 

Chidiujithe worMeu crowd away. 

2. Having no value. 

Aiudout pains we all the day. 

In search of what we like, employ; 

Scorning at n^t the worlUen prey, 

We find the labour gave the joy. 

Am 1 then doom’d to fell 
By a boy’s hand ? and for a worMeu woman ? 

Wo'rthlessness. ». s. [from tUtHJUess.] 
excellence; want of dignity; want c^f value. 

But that mine own wortUeaneu spoils the concmt, I could 
think our company parallel to tiie seven wise men of Greece. 

_ , More, Dio. Diidogmt. 

A notable account is mven us by the apostle of this inndy 
insignificant charity of toe will, and of the wortUeuneu of it, 
not enlivened by deeds. iSbuM, Serm. 

Wo'ethy. at^. [from worfA.] 

1. Deserving; such as merits: with before, the 
thing deserved. 

She determined never to marry any but him, whom slie 
thought wortky of her, and that was one in whom ^1 wortM'- 
nesses were harboured. Sidneo 

^Fuither, I will not flatter you. 

That alt 1 see in you is worthy love, 

Than this; that nothing do 1 see in you 

That should merit hate. Sh^ipeare, K. .John. 

Thou art worthy of the sway. 

To whom the heav’ns in thy nativity 

Adjudg'd an olive branch and laurel crown. Shaktpeare. 

2. Valuable;-noble; illustrious; having excellence or 

dignity. * 

If the best tilings have the perfertest and best operations, it 
will follow, that seeing man is the worthiest creature on ennh 
and every society of men more worthy than* any man, and of 
society that most excellent which we call the ehur^. Hooker. 

He now on Pompey’s basis lies along. 

No worthier than the dust? Shaktpeare, Jul. Cat. 

A war upon the Turks is more worthy than upon any other 
Gentiles in point of religion and honour; though hone of 
success might invite some other choice. Macon. 

Think of her worth, and think tliat God did mean, 

This worthy mind should worthy things embrace: * * 

Blot not her beauties with tby thoughts unclean. 

Nor her dishonour with thy passion b^, Daviet. 

Happier thon may’st be, worthier const not be. Milton, P.L. 

3. Having worth; having virtue. 

The doctor is well moneyM, and his friends 
Potent at court; he, none but he, shuil have her; 

Though twenty thousand worthier come to orave her. 


The matter I handle is the most important wi thin the w^Ie 
extent of human nature, for a worthy person to employ Wnwrlf 
about. ' ' '' Higiy on Sie Soul. 

We see, though order’d for the best. 

Permitted laurels grace the lawless brow, 

Th' unwortiiy rais’d, toe worthy east below. Dryden. 

4. Not good. A term of ironical commendation. 

My worAy wife our arms initind, 

And ftom-beneath my bead my sWord convey’d; 

The door unlatch’d; and with repeated calls 

Invites her former lord within my waHs. Dryden. 

5. Suitable for any qt^ity good or bod; equal in 
value; equal in dignily. 

Flowers worthy of paradise. MiitoHf-dP.L. 

Thou, Drances, art below a death from me: 

Let that vile soul in that vile body rest, 

The lodging » well worify of the gueat. Dryden. 

My sufl*ringt for you make your heitt my dug; 

Be worthy me, es i cm worthy ym. Drudeu 

6 . Suitable to any thing bad. ^ ' 



wot; 

The merdlen Mecdenald, 

Worths to be B rebel} for to that 
The multiplying tollimes of nature 

Do iwarm upon him. Shakrpeare, Macbeth. 

7. Deserving ofrill. 

What has he done to Rome that’s worths death. Shaitpearc. 

If the wicked man be worthy to be beaten, the judge shall 
cause him to bo beaten. /Jeat. xxv. a. 

Wo'rthv. n, s. [from the adjective.] A man laudable 
for any eniii\fnt quality, particularly for valour. 

Such as are constellat^ unto knowIe<lge come sliort of 
themselves if they go not beyond others, and must not rit down 
under the degree otwortMes. Brown. Vulg. Err. 

It were a matter of more trouble, than necessity, to repeat 
in this qiiaiTcl,«wbat has been allcdged by the worthier of our 
church. Hotyday. 

What do these worthiet 
But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter, and enslave 
Peaceable nations. Milton, P. It. 

No worthier fumiM by any muse but thine 
Could purehsisc robes, to make themselves so fine. Waller. 

For this day’s palm, and for thy former acts. 

Thou Arthur hast acquir’d a future fame. 

And of three Christian worthies art the first. _ Dryden. 

The next worthy came in with a retfhuc of historians. 

Taller, 

To Wo'iiTHY. r. a. [from the adjective.] To render 
worthy; to nggrnndisc; to exalt. Not used. 

He cunjiiuct, trip’d me bcliiiid; 

And put upon him such a deal of man. 

That worthii'd him ; got praises of the king. 

For him atteiiqiting, wiio was sclf-subdu’d. Shoir/ieare. 

To WoT.'J' V. n. [pac, from piean, Sax. whence voeet. 

To WoTK. 3 to know; of which the preterite was 
wot, knew.] To know ; to be awarcs* Obsolete. 

The things that grievous were to do or bcarc 
Them to renew, 1 wote, breeds no delight. Spenrer, F. Q. 1 

Till! salve of reformation they mightily call for, but where, | 
and what the sores are which need it, as they wot full little, so 
they think not greatly material to search. JUooier, ; 

IVIoTc water glideth by the mill ' 

Thau wotr tile iiiiller of. Shahtpeare. I 

Wot you, what 1 found ? ; 

Forsooth, an inventoiy, thus importing. Shahtpeare, \ 

Wove. 'I'he preterite and participle passive of weave. 

Adam, waiting her return, bad wore 
Of choicest fiowm, a garland. Milton, P. L. 

Wo'vEN.'f' Tlie participle passive of weave. 

No man living 

Could say, tliat is my wife there: all wcfc tmven 
So strangely in one piece. Shahtpeare, Her.. Vlll. 

WouLU. Tile preterite of will. 

1. It is generally used as an auxiliary verb with an 
infinitive, to which it gives the force of the suli- 
junctivc mood. 

If Cod’s providence did not so order it, cheats would daily 
be committed, which would jiistle private men out of their 
rights, and unhinge states. Eay, 

2. / Would do it. My resolution is that it should 
be done by me. 

TIuM WouLUEST. do it. Such must be the conse¬ 
quence to thee; that such should be thy act. 

He Would or it would. This must be the conse¬ 
quence to him or itj that such should be his act, or 
its effect. 

3. I'he plural ns the singular. ^ 

To thcirselvcs they uve. 

And to their island, that enough would give 
A good inhabitant. Chapman. 

He by thcvules of his own miad could construe no other 
end of men’s doings but selfseekin^ suddenly feared what 
they could do, and as sbddenly suspectnl whnt thty teovli do, 
VOL. V. 
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and as suddenly hated then, as hani^ .both might and infad so 
to do. SUbtey. 

There are several who would, or at least pretend they woald, 
bear much in their own business, who will bear nothing at all. 

, XetlleweU. 

4. Was or am resolved; I wisK or wished to; 1 am 
or was willing. 

She wotJd give her a lesson for walking so late, that should 
make her keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 

Jealous Philoclea, that was even jealous of herself; for Zm- 
manc would needs have her glove. Sidney. 

You uioutd be satisfied? — 

WouldV iiuy, and will. Shahtpeare, OAeUa. 

'Tiiey know not w^at they are, nor what they would he^ 
any furtlier than that they would not be what they ere. 

L'Estrange. 

It will be needless to enumerate all the simple ideas belong, 
iiig to each sense: nor indeed is it possible if we would; there 
being a great many more of them belonging to most of the 
senses than we have names for. Locke. 

By pleasure and pain 1 would be understood to signify, what¬ 
soever delights or raolestt us, whether from the thoughts of 
our minds, or any thing operating on our bodies. Iwche. 

5. It is a fimillar term for wish to do, or to have, 

Wjiat wouldtl thou with us? Shahtpeare, K.Lear. 

. Mr. .Slender, what would you with me? — 

— I would little or nothing with you. . Shahtpeare, 

6 . Should wish. 

Celia ! if you apprehend 
The muse of your ineensed friend; 

Nor would that he record your blame. 

And make it live; re|ieat the same; 

Again deceive biui, and again. 

And then he swears he’ll not complain. Waller. 

7. Jt is usoil in old authors for should. 

The excess of diet would be avoided. Bacon. 

As for |MTcolation, which bcloiigctli to separation, trial 
would be made by clarifying by adhesion, with milk put into 
new beer and stirred with tt. ' Bacon, Kat. Ilhl, 

8. It has the signification of I wish, or I pray, this, 
I believe, is impruper; and formed by a gradual 
corruption of the phrase, would God; which ori¬ 
ginally importetl, that God would, miirht God willf 
might God decree ; from this phrase ill understood 
came wmdd to Gad ; thence, 1 xcouid to God s and 
thence I wtmid, or elliptically, would, came to signify, 
I wish ; and so it is used even in good authors, but 
ought not to be imitated. 

1 woM my father look’d but with my eyes. Shrditpeare. 
1 would this inusick would come. 

1 , this sound 1 [letter know. Shahtpeare. 

Wise men wilt do it without a law; J would there might be 
a law to restrain fouls. Bacorr, Adv. to Villiert. 

List ! 1 would 1 could hear ino. B. Jonsou. 

Il'ould to heaven, that youth such spirit did feed 
Now in my nerves ; and that my joynts were knit 
With such a strength, as made m» then held fit 
To lead ineii with Ulysses. Chtyyman. 

This is yet the outward, fiurest side 
Of our design: within rests more of fear 
Tlian my most worthy lords, / would there were. Daniel. 

Would thou hudst hearken’d to my words, and stay’d 
With me, us 1 besuiight thee, when that strange 
Desire of wund’ring, this unhappy morn. 

Possess'd thee. Milton, P. L. 

Would God we might prevent the need of such unkindly 
r.\pcdients, and by a thankful sense of what wc have, provide 
to conserve it. * Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

1 scarce am pleas’d, I tamely mount the throne, 

Wotild Aureugxebe had all tlieir souls in one. ^ Dryden, 
And would to heav’n the storm you felt, would bring 
On Carthaginian coasts your wiind’ring king. Dryden. 

Wob'lding. n. s. [from wwa/s/.] Motion of desire; 
disposition to any tiling; propension; inclination; 
incipient purpose. 

3 o 
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It wffl bfi>weiy m«n’» to j<«n perfcraiOT 

tpift^ai purpoMs, to subdue the exofbitaiwes of the.flesh, m 
weU es to continue the woi^Mng$ of the s|Hnt* /fowiBioiia. 

WOUND.-f- «. s. [punb, Snxoii; voonde, Dutch; 
•aounda, M. Goth.] A hurt given by violence. 

I am feint; niy gasheii cty’ fov help.— 

_go well thy words tecome thee as thy woundt. 

They smack of honour both. ShtJupeare, Maa>eth. 

, Now shew the leowirf mine eves have made in thee; 

Scratch Aeo but with a pin, and there remains 
Some scar of it, Shwetpeare. 

He. stooping, open’d my left side, and took 

From thence a rib; wide was the icound. 

But suddenly fill’d up and heal’d. _ «. Muton, P. L, 

Not poison but a wmmd the soldier slew. 

The aliment of such as have fresh viounih should he mild, 
without stimulating or saline substances. ArbMnol on AHttenlt, 
Itey feel the smart and see the scar of their former wound* ; 
add know that they must be made a sacrifice to the Icart at¬ 
tempt towards a change. Swiji. 

To Wound, v. a. [from thq, noun.] To hurt by 


violence. 

i kill, and I make alive j I wound, and I heal. 

Deul. XJCKII. 39. 

The battle went sore against Saul, and the archers hit him, 
and he was sore wounded. * Sam. xxin. 3. 

He was wounded for our trimsgressions, he was brms^ tor 

our iniquities. f"*; 

When ye sin so against the brethren, and wound their weak 
conscience, yc siii against Christ. t f.''"'* vm. 11. 

Adonis feom his native rock 

Ran purple to the sea, suppos’d with Wood 

Of Thamrou*, yearly wounded. Mdlon, P. h. 

Heroes of olil, when wounded shelter sought. Dryden. 

The savages wounded Atkins, and slew his followers. 

lluhiutou Crutoe. 


Wound. The preterite aud participle passive of 
mild. 

He had rais’d to every nyrj’ blow 
A front of great height j and in such a place 
That round ye nii^t behold, of circular grace 
A walk so wound about it. C/iapmnn. 

These mathematical engines cannot be so easily and speeilily 
tcou/ifl up, and so certainly levelled as the other. _ H' 

The parliament being culled here, and tljc main sjrt-llcniciit 
of Ireland ttKMwd up in England, and put into the Duke of Or- 
mond’s hands to pass here into an act, all persons came over in 
a shoal. 

Wou'ndeu. «. s. [from wound.'] One that wounds. 

Wod'ndless.'J' a<l/. [from wound.] Exempt from 
wounds. 

Turn thee to those that weld the awcfuil crowne; 

To doubted knights, whoso woundle** armour rusts. 

And helms nnbroiiacd wexen daily brown. Spenser, Shep. Cnl. 

Haply slander 
— may miss our aim. 

And lut the woundlett air, Sludespeare, Uamlel. 

Wou'ndwout. n,s. ^vulneraria, Latin.] A plant. 

, Miller. 


Wou'ndv. adj. Excessive. A low bad word. 

\Vc have such a world of holydays j that ’tis a wonudy 
liindrancc to a poor man that lives by his labour. L'Estrange. 

TTicw stockings of Susan’s cost a wuundy deal of pains the 
pulling on. 

The preterite of UKii. Becaate. Obsolete. 

The a}>e in wond'rous stomach uAbe, 

Strongly encourag’d by the crafty fox. , Spenser. 

Not one puff of wind there did appear, 

That all the three the great looj; niticli afraid. Spenser. 

■^To'xjEN.'}' The paniciple of To wgjc. Obsolete. 

And all his sinews laojWM weak ihd »w. ■ Spenser. F. Q. 

WWACX.i' ths. Lmrad-t Dutch, a ship broken ; 
•ijtecce, Sax. a wretch. See Wreck. ITie old 


poets Die or wreck indifibrently,' not only pa 
rhyme retjuires, but in any part of tfie verse; later 
writers, both of poetry and prosc^ wreck.] 

1. Destruction of a ship by winds or rocks. 

Now, with full soils into the port I move. 

And safely can unhide my lireast of love; 

Quiet and calm: why should I then go buck. 

To tempt the second hazard of a wrack f Hryden. 

2. Ruin; destruction. This is tlie true Saxon mean* 
ine. 

V^th use of evil, growing more and more evil, they took 
delight in slaughter, and pleased themselves in nioking others’ 
wrack the effect of their power. Sidney. 

A world devote to universal wrack. ^ Mdlon, P. L. 

Z'oWeack. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To destroy in the water; to wreck. Sec Wreck.] 

2. It seems in Milton to mean io rock, to shake. 

Each on liis rock transfix’d, the s|x>rt and prey 

Of wracking wirlwinds, Mdlon, P, L. 

3. To torture; to torment. This is commonly 
written rack ; and the instrument of torture, always 
rack. 

Merab rejoic’d in her wrack’d lover’s pain. 

And fortifvM her virtue with disdain. Cowley. 

Pharaoh’s and Joseph’s drciims arc oftentimes wracked be¬ 
yond their synibolizsition, Proiim, I'ulg. Err. 

Wba'i;kful.* adj. Iwrack and full.] Ruinous; de¬ 
structive. 

The dent — of wruckfuU warre. Afir.for Alag. p. Zlj. 

Ships — witli wrackfuU tempests rent. 

Drayton, Polyolb. S. I. 

Wraith.* s. [perhaps a corruption of swarlA or 
swairlh, which see.] The apparition of a person 
about to die, as pretended in parts of the iiortii. 

^ Grose. 

The wmilli or sficctral appearance of 11 person shortly to die, 
is a firm article in the creed of Scottish superstition. Nor is it 
unknown to niir sister kingdom. See the story of the licnutifiil 
Lady Diana Uicli, in Aubrey’s Misceli. p. 89. 

Scoll, Alitulrehy of the ScoUish Border, p. cxxxvi. 


2 o WllA'NGLE.'f’ ®. n. [Minsheu derives it from 
wrong, wrangen. Tent, bitter, q. d. to be embittered 
against one; Skinner, from wrong; and to this 
latter derivation Scrciiius refers, ranglegur, Goth, 
improbus, wraeng, Sucth. perversus. It may be at 
Ic.'ist amusing ttLscc what the enlarged Expositor of 
Bullokar, in 1656, says on this point, under wari- 
anglcs, certain birds which arc mentioned by Chau¬ 
cer. “ Wariangles a kind of ravenous birds, and 
full of noise, wlicnce happily our word wangling 
for cavilling I mure likely than, what some will, 
from the Bcigick wrangen, 1. e. astringere. We 
sometimes call it brangllng!”] To dispute 
peevishly; to quarrel perverse^; to altercate; to 
squabble. 

Yes, 'or a score of kingdoms you should wrangle. 

And ji would call it fair play. Shakspeare, Tempest. 

Some iinliatch’d practice 
Hath puddled his cirar spirit; and in such cases. 

Men’s natures wrangle with inferiour things. 

Though great ones are their ob^ct. ^akspeare, Othello. 

How wounding a ^ctaclfr is it to sec those who were by 
Christ designed for fishers of men, picking up shells on the 
shore, and unmanly wrtagCmg about tnem too ? 

'' Dec. of Chr, Piety. 

In incompleat ideas we impose on ourselves, and wrauelc 
with others. , ZoMe. 

Amongst unthinking men, who examine not scrupuloinsly 

ideas, but confound them with words, there must be endless 
dispute and wrangBng. Locke. 
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Hi* great apptMalion to tlie k«: bad not footed hii tamper 
with any thiiie litipous; he did not knd» what it wu.to 
mreit^e on inuflhrent points. ddduon, VreehMer. 

Fill’d with the sense of age, the fire of youth, *. 

A scorn of wrangHn^, yet a seal for truth. Pope. 

And all the qiicstion, wransle e’er so long, 

Is only this, if God has plBc’iTbim wrong. Pope. 

He advises therefore to set aside all logical tvrmgHngt, and 
to produce the testimonies of the antieuts. Waterland. 

Wha'ngle. n. s. [from the verb.] A quarrel ; a per¬ 
verse dispute. 

The giving the priest a light to the tithe would produce law¬ 
suits and wratiglct, Sw^l. 

Wba'ngler. m. s. [from urangle .2 A perverse, 
peevish, disputntivc man. 

Tell him h’ath made a match with such a uirangUir, 

That all tlic courts of France will be ^turb’d 

With chases. S/iakepeare, Hen, V. 

Lord, the house and family arc thine. 

Though some of llicm repine; 

Turn out these wrauglen, which defile thy scat: 

For where thou dweiVcst all is neat. Herbert, 

You should In: free in every answer, rather like well-bred 
gentlemen in [tolite coiiversution, than like noisy and conten- 
lioiis leranglert, H'attt on the Mind. 

The captious turn of au habitual wrangler deadens the un¬ 
derstanding, sours the temper, and hardens the heart. Hcattie, 

7 b XVuAP.i' f>. rt. })ret. and part, pass •trapped at 
veyapt. lyorajfln, Danish; "xraffln sannnen, inipli- 
care; rcifttr, led. fnsciis involvurc; reljar, fascia\ 
Serenins.] * 

1. To roll togelher; to coiriplicate. 

Peter seetli the napkin that was about his head lerafrped to¬ 
gether by itself. St.John, xx. 7. 

This said, he took ids mantle’s foremost part. 

He ’gnu the same together fold and wrap. Fairfax. 

2. To involve; to cover with something rolled or 
thrown rouml. It has often the particle iq> inten¬ 
sive. 

Niliis opens wide 

His arms, and iinplc Imsoiii to the title. 

And spreads hJs mantle o’er tlic wiiitling coast: 

In which he wruju his quccii and hides the flying host. 

Drpdcn. 

Wise poets, that wrap truth in tales, 

Knew her themselves through all her veils. Came. 

The sword made bright is ivnqrt up for the slaughter. 

jizeh. x\i. Jj. 

Their vigilance to elndc, T wrapt in mist 
Of midnight vapour glide obscure. /'. L. 

Wrap candles ap in paper. Swift, Direct, to thi Butler. 

3. To comprise; to eontuin. 

Leoutiiic’s young wife, in whom oil his happiness was wrapt 
up, died in a few days after the death of her daugliter. Addism, 

4. To WitAP tip. To involve totally. 

Some dear cause 

Will in coiicealmcnt wrap me up a while; 

When I am known aright, you shall not grieve 

Lending me tliis aequaintance. SIraktpeare, K. Lear, 

King John fled to Lascus, who was careful now to comfort 
him, wrapt up in so muuy calamities, after the loss of his king¬ 
dom. KnoHert, Hist, tf the Turks. 

Things reflected on, in gross and transiently, carry the shew 
of nothing hut difficulty in them, aud are thouglit to be wrap¬ 
ped up in impenetrable obscurity. Inrcke. 

5. [It is often corruptly written for rap or rape, from 
rapio, Latin.] To snatch up miraculously. 

Whatever things were discovered to St. Paul, when lie was 
wrapped up into tlie third heaven, atl the description he makes 
is, that there are such things as eye hath nut seen, cor heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of mau to conceive. Lodee. 

6 \ To transport; to put in ecstasy: for rapt, 

. Much more the reverent tire prepar’d to say, 

Wrrqtp’d with bis joy; now the two armies lay. Coide p. 
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7. [Perhaps the following psusage should properly be 
rapped t though wrap^ is now frequently used in 
this sense.] 

Wrapt up in silent fear he lies. Walter. 

Wrap'd in amaze the matrons wildly stare. Dryden, 

Wba'pper. n.s. [from tcr/rp.] 

X. One that wraps. 

2, That in which any thing Is wrapped. 

My arms were pressed to my shies, and my legs closed to¬ 
gether by so many wrappers, that 1 looked like on Egnidan 
mummy. Additon, ^aeet. 

Wua'i'pxnix.* n. s, [from wrap.] That in which any 
thing is wrapped. 

The sheep, tliat is near at hand, gives us shelter enough 
from the cold; why sHbuld w;e hunt after more costly furs and 
wrappings V Bp. Rainbow, Serm. (1635,} p. ry, 

WRATH.*!• n. s. [ppitii, Saxon; 'scredc, Danish; 
•screed, cruel, Dutch. Dr. Johnson. — Serenius 
adds terede, ISuetli. reide, led. ira, reidr, iratus; anji 
deduces it from r«/'a','’'irritarc. Mr. Horne Tookc 
pronounces it the past participle of the Saxou 
piuiian, tor(|nere, to writhe.] Anger; fury; rage. 

Thou dost the prajers of the righteous seed 
Present before the majesty divine, 

And his avenging wrath to clcinericy incline. Spenser, 

With one fool’s head 1 came to woo. 

But I go away with two: 

Sweet, adieu ! I’ll keep uiy oath. 

Patiently to hear iiiy wrath. SImkspeare, Merch. 0/ Ven. 
I fear, lust there be debates, envyings, wraths, strifes. 

a Cor. idi. ao. 

He hop’d not to escape, but shun 
The present, fearing guilty what his wrath, 

Might suddenly inflict. Afi/tou. 

Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes itnnumbcr’d, hcav’niy goddess, sing. Pope. 

WnA'TiiFi-'L. adj. \Krath ami Jidl.J Angry; furious; 
raging. 

lie cry’d, as r.iging seas arc wont to roar, 

When wintry storm his wrathful wreck dbth threat. Spenser. 
Fly from wrath: 

Sad be the sights, and hitler fniits of war, * 

And thousand furies wait on wrathful swords'. Spenser. 

How now, your wrathful weapon-, drawn ! Shahspeare. 
The true evangelical zeal should abound more in llie mild 
aud good-iuitu.cd afleotiuns, than the vcheuiciit and wrathful 
passions. Sprat, Serm. 

adr. [from •erralh/td.'^ Furiously; 

passioiiulcly. 

-Gentle friends. 

Let’s kill him boldly, hut nut wrathfuHp. Shaksjsetsrc. 

^^'ua'tuless. adj. [from •scrath.'} Free from anger. 

Before his feet, so shet'|i ami lions lay, 

Fcitflcss and wrathtess, while they heard him play. Waller. 

To WuAM i..# t>. «. To cry as a cat. 

Sonic were of dogs that liarkcd day aud night. 

And some of c.its that wrawliag still did cry. 

Spesiser, F. Q. vi. xii. tj. 
To quiet and make still his mraaliiig cries. 

Anderson, Expos, of Benedict. (1573,) fol. 30. 

To WREAK, r. a. Old preterite and part. pass. 
•wroke and tiondren ; now trreakid. It is likely that 
the word tcroughl, which is only used in the past 
tense, is 01 igindly tlie preterite of T(»raX'. [piuecaii, 
Saxoii ; •wreckett, Dutch; rccken, German.] 

I. To revenge. 

In an ill hour thy foes thee hither sent. 

Another’s wrongs to wreah upon tbyscifi Spctiscr. 

Him all that while occasion did provoke 
Against Pyrodes, and new matter fram’d 
Upon the old, him stirring to be wrvie 
Of bis late wrongs. S^nscr. 
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Pda dcatii onr valiuit leader hath opiirei^ 

Goow Dvwdfc hb loHp whom bootlm ye compliin. JU^r. 
You could punue 

The ion of Poops then, and diet the goddeas adr 

Tliiit villainy to wrcai the tyrant did to her. Drayton. 

2 . To execute any violent design. Tills is the sense 
in which it is now used. 

On me let death vgiak all his rage. Milton, P, L, 

He left the dame, 

Resolv’d to spare her life, and save her shame, 

Jtot that detested object to remove. 

To wre^ his vengeance, and to cure her love. Drydcn. 

Think how you drove him hence, a wand’ring exile. 

To distant dimes, then think what certain ven^ance 
His rage may unredt on your unhappy orphan. Stmih, 

Her husband scour’d away. 

To wreak his hunger on the destin’d prey. Pnpe. 

3. It is corruptly written for reck^ to heed; to care. 

My master is of churlish dis|>osition. 

And little wreaki to find the way to heav’ii 

By doing deeds of hospitality. SAakipeare, At you Uke it, 

Wbeak. «. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Revenge; vengeance. Obsolete. 

Fortune, mine avowed foe,. 

Her wrethfnl wreaki themselves do now allay. ^penter. 

Join with the Goths, and with revenmful war 
Take wredc on Rome for this ingratitude. 

And ven(;eancc on the traitor Saturnine. Til. Andron. 

Some ill's behind, rude swaliie, for thee to beare; 

That fear’d not to devoure thy guests, and breake 

All laws of humanes: Jove sends therefore wreake. Chapman. 

2. Passion; furious fit. Obsolete. 

What and if 

Hu sorrows have so overwhelm’d his wits, 
fttiall wc be thus afflicted in his wredkt. 

His fits, bis frenzy, and his bitterness ? Til. Andron. 

Whe'akvui- adj, ^from ®rca A.] Revengeful; angry. 
Not in use. 

Call the creatures. 

Whose naked nmures live in all the spite 
Of wreakful heaveiW, Shakipeare. 

She in Olympus top 

< Must vint Vulcan for new arms, to serve her wreakful son. 

Chapman, lUad. 

Wre'aklebs. adj, [I know not whether this word be 
miswritten for reckless, careless; or comes from 
wreak, revenge, and means unrevenging.] 

So flies the wreakleu shepherd from the wolf ; 

So first the harmless flock doth yield his fleece, 

And next his throat unto the butober’s knife, 

Ahakipeare, Hen. VI. 

■WREATH.+ n. s. [ppeo^S, Saxon, from ppiiSan, 
torquere. Mr. H. Tooke.] 

I. Any thing curled or twisted. 

Hie wreath of three was made a wreath of five: to these 
three first titles of the two houses, were added the authorities 
parliamentaiy and papal. Haem, Hen. VII. 

Clouds began 

To daricen all the MU, and smoke to roll 
In dusky wreaths reluctant flames. Milton, P, L, 

He of his tortuous train 

Curl’d many a wanton wreath. Milton, P. L. 

Let altars smoak, $ 

And richest gums, and spice, end inceifte roll ' 

Thor firagrant wreaths to heav*n. ' SmHk, Phmd. and Hip. 

a. A garland; a chaplet. 

'Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths. 

Our braised arms hi^ up for monuments. • 

ShiOktp€ 1 tT 9 ^ Rkh.III. 

Dropp'd flora hu head, a wreath on the groimd. 

Xoieommon. 

The bought of Loto% form’d into a wreath, 

Hus i^nument, thy nuiden beauty’s due, 

Hjgfa’oa a phfie^ree mall he hun# to view. D/ydeu. 
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When for thv head the nriand I pre|M, 

A second wrmm shell bind Aminta’s hair { 

And when my choicest songs thy worth prochdm, 

Alternate verse shall bless Arainta’t nnmo. Prior. 

Tb WBEATH.'f’ ».%. pret. wreathed i part. pass. 
wreathed, wreathelK [yjiifian, Sax.] 

1. To curl; to twist; to convdve. 

Lonmvillc 

Did never sonnet for her sake compile. 

Nor evm- laid his wreathed orms athwart 

His loving bosom to keep down his heart. Shakipeare. 

About his neck 

A »ccn and gilded snake had wreath'd itself. 

Who, with her head, nimble in threats approach’d 
The opening of bis mouth; but suddenly, 

Scdiig Orlando, it unUnk’d itself. 

And with indented glides did slip away. 

^takspeare. As you Uke it. 

The beard of an oat is wreathed at the bottom, and one 
smooth entire straw at the t«^: they take only the part that 
is wreathed, and cut ofl’ the other. Bacon. 

2. It is here used for, to writhe. 

Impatient of the wound, 

He rolls and wreaths his shining body round: 

Then headlong shoots beneath the dashing tide. Gay. 

3. To interweave; to entwine one in another. 

Two chains of pure gold of wreathen work shall thou make 
them, and fasten the wreathen chiuns to the ouches. 

Ex. xxviii. 

As snakes breed in dunghills not singly, but in knots; so in 
such base noisome hearts you shall ever see pride Aud ingra- 
tituSe indivisibiy wreadhed and twisted t<^etiier. &ndh. 

4. To encircle as a garland. 

In the flow’rs that wreathe the sparkling bowl. 

Fell adders hiss, and pois’nous serpents row], Prutr, 

5. To encircle as with a garland; to dress in a 
garland. 

For thee she feedt her hair. 

And writh thy winding ivy wreathes hm' lance. Dryden. 

The soldier, from successful camps returning. 

With laurel wreath'd, and rich with hostile spoil. 

Severs the bull to Mars. Prior. 

To Wreath. v.n. To be interwoven; to be inter¬ 
twined. 

Here, where the labourer’s hands have form’d a bow’r 
Of wreathing trees, in singing waste an hour. Dryden. 

WBE'ATHY.'f’ adj. [from wreath.'} 

1. Spiral; curled; twisted. 

That which is preserved at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath 
wreathy spires, and cochlea^ turnings about, which agrecth 
with the description of an unicorn's horn in .ffilian. Brown, 

2 . Covered with a wreath. * 

Less mild the Bachanalian dames appear. 

When from afiw their mighty god they hear. 

And howl about the hills, and shake their wreathy spear. 

Dryden, JEn. 

'WRECK.*f* n. s. [ppaecce, Saxon, a miserable 
person; wracke, Dutch, a ship broken. From 
wrikan, Ooth. ppican, Sax. persequi, afflligere, 
Isedeitis perdere. Screnius, and Mr. H. Tooke.] 

I. DestrucUon by being driven on rocks or shallows 
at sea; deeb'uction by sea. 

Fair be ye sure; but hm and obstinate, 

As is a rou amidst the raging floods ; 

’Gainst which a ship, of succour desolate. 

Doth suffer wreck both of herself and goods. Spenser. 

Like those that see their wreck 
Ev’n on the rocks of death; and yet they strmn, 

Ttet death may dot them idly find t’ attend 

TO th«r uncertsun task, but work to meet thdr jend. Dante/. 

Think net that ffjaqg Ame rqwru my fate; 

I present, I ifpear, and ny own imfifl relate. Dsydea. 
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2. Dissolution by violence. 

Not only Poradiie, 

Inthiicommodon.battheitanycope 

gone to wreck. Miaon, P. L. 

The (oul diall flouriih in immortallbuth, 

Unhurt amidrt the war of elements^ 

The wreck of matter, an| the crush of worlds. Adduon. 

3. Ruin; dcs^ction. 

Wheffler he was 

Combin’d with Norway, or did line the rebel 

With hidden help and vdhtage; or that with both 

He labour’d in his countiy’s wreck, I know not. Shaktpeare. 

4. It is misprinted here for wealr. 

He cry’d os raging seas are wont to roar. 

When wintry storm his wrathful wreck doth threat. Spenser. 

5. The thing wrecked: os, the ship was considered as 
a wreck. 

That most ungrateful boy there by your side 
From the rude sea’s cnri^’d and foamy mouth 
Did I redeem; a wreck past h^>c he was. 

Shakspeare, Tw. Night. 

6 . Dead, undigested stems of grasses and weeds in a 

ploughed land. Norfolk. Grose. 

To Wbeck. V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To destroy by dashing on rocks or sands. 

Have there been any more such tempests, wherein she hath 
wretchedly been wrecked? Spenser en Ireland. 

A pilot’s thumb. 

Wreck'd as homeward he did come. Shakspeare, MatActh. 

The coral found growing upon wrecked ships and lost anchors, 
lliat arc daily dragged up out of the sea, demonstrates that 
coral continues to be formed to this day. Woodward. 

2. To ruin. 

Weak and envy’d, if they should conspire. 

They wreck themselves, und he hath his desire. Daniel. 

3. In the following p.'iss.igcs it is ignorantly used for 
wreak, in its difibrcnt senses of revetige and execute. 

Eighty odd years of sorrow have I seen. 

And each hour’s joy wreck'd witli a week of teen. Shakspeare. 

I bunt! I die ! Uie goddess cry’d: 

O cruel, could’st thou find none other 
To wreck thy spleen on ? Parricide! 

Like Nero, thou hast slain thy mother. Prior. 

To Wreck, v. n. To suffer wreck. 

With manlier objects we must try 
His constancy, with such as have more shew 
Of worth, of honour, glory, and popular praise, 

Rocks whereon greatest men have ottest wreePd. Miltan, P. H. 

Wke'crfiti™# adj. [jpreck and Jitll.} Causing wreck: 

Thereto they us’d one most accursed order. 

To eatc the flesh of men whiAn they mote fynde. 

And strangers to devourc, which on their border 

Were bro^^t by error, or by wreckfnU wynde. Spenser, F. Q. 

When. n*. [ppenna, Saxon; regulus, Lat.] A small 
bird. 

The poor wren. 

The most diminutive of birds, will fight. 

Her young ones in her nest, against die owl. 

Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
All ages have conceived that the fi>mi is the least of birds, 
yet the discoveries of America have shewed us one far less, the 
hum-bird not much exceeding a beetle. Brown, 

To WRENCH.'!' V. a. [ppinjan, Saxon; wrengheu, 
Dutch; old £ngl. rauMh, ** Hasting to raunch 
the arrow out.” Spenser, Shep. Cal. Aug.] 

I. To pull by violeace; to wrest; to fore?. 

Wrench his sword from him. Shakspeare, Olkello. 

Oh form I 

How often dost thou with thy case, thy habit. 

Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiser souls 
To thy false seeming I SSfakyieare, Meas.for Meas. 

Give me Uiat mattock and the wrenching iron. Shakspeare. 
Csesar’s ifliny, wanting somethiiu, demanded a iwsion or 
discharge, with intoiSon it should be granted; bat thought 

by that means to wrench him to ihdr o^er detkes. Bacon. 


Sh^ the Parthian, when transfix’d holies. 

Wrenching the Roman Jav’lin fhnn his thi|^ Dtyden. 

Strugguiig to get loose, 1 broke the strings, and wrench^ out 
the pegs that fastened my arm to the ground. Swift. 

2. To sprain; to distort. 

O most small l||^tl 

How ugly didst thou in^rdeiia show ? * 

Which, like an engine, wrencht my frame of nature 
From the fix’d place; drew from my heart all love. 

And added to the gall. Shakmeare, K. Lear. 

You wrenched your foot against a stone, and were forced to 
stay- ' Swift. 

Wrench, n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A violent pull or twist. 

2. A mrain. 

Some small part of tne foot being injured by a wrench, the 
whole leg thereby loses its strength. Locke. 

3. JVretiches, in Cliauccr, signifies means, sleights, 
subtiltics; which is, I Iwlievc, the sense here. 

He resolved to make his profit of this business of Britain, as 
a quarrel for war; and that of Naples as a wrench and mean 
for peace. Bacon, Hen. VII. 

To WREST.'!' [pjiasytan, Sax.] 

1. To twist by violence; to extort by writhing or 
force. 


To wring this sentence, to wrest thereby out of men’s hands 
the knowledge of God’s doctrine, is without all reason. 

Ascham. 


To what wretched state reserv’d. 

Better end here unborn! Why is life giv’n. 

To be thus wrested from us? MUton, P. L, 

Where you charged in person, you were a conqueror: the 
rebels afterwards recovered strength, and wrested that victory 
from others that they had lost to you. Drj/den. 

Our countiy’s cause. 

That drew our swords, now wrests ’em from our hand, 

And bids us not delight in Roman blood, 

Uimrofitably shed. Addism, Cato, 

0 prince, I blush to think what I have sakl; 

But late has wrested the coufession from me. Addisun. 


2. To distort; to writhe; to force.* 

So far to extend their speeches, is to wrest them against thms 
meaning. Hooker. 

My father's purposes have been mistook, 

And some about him have tdo lavishly 

Wrested bis meaning and authority. Shakspeare, Hen. IV. 

n'r«t,once the law to your autliority; 

To do a great right, do a little wroue. Shakspeare. 

3. To wind; to screw: applied to llie tuning of in¬ 
struments. Obsolete. Minsheu. 

The claricord bath a timely kyndc, 

As the wyre is wrested high and iowe. Skelton, Poenu, p. 391. 

Wbest.*!” n.s. [from the verb.] 

1. Distortion; violence. 

Whereas it is concluded, out of weak premises, that the re- 
taiiung of divers things in the church of England, which other 
reformed churches have cast out, must needs aigue that we do 
not well, unless we can shew that they have done ill: what 
needed this wrest, to draw out from us an accusation of fbre^ 
churches ? « Hooker. 

2 . It is used in Spenser fiir an active or moving 
power; I suppose, from the force of a tiller acting 
with his lance in his rest. 

Adown he kest it with so puissant wrest. 

That back again it did aloft rebound. 

And gave against his mother earth a groncful sound. Sjicnsrr. 

1^3 An instrument to tune. Dr. Jobiisiiu had placed 
the following example from Shaks{>care under the 
preceding sense. But Mr. Douce has nbiindantly 
shewn that it belongs to this. Illuslr. of Shaksp. 
ii. 6t. 

The minstrel tempered a siring or two with wreri. 

Laneham, Lett, from Kenilworth, ^1575.) 
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Antenor k mdi a men in their afiinti 
That th«r nagotiiCtions all aurt ilacken. 

Wanting hu manage. ShtJcmeare, Tt. and Crau. 

WuE'sTEB.-f «. S. Ifrom west.'} One who wrests; 
one who uses a wrest. 

Any instrument mistunyd shall 1 ^ a true song, 

Yet bume not the claiicord tiie wretler doth wrong. 

SkelUm, Poetat, p. 391. 

To WllE'STLE. o. n. [from west.^ 

I. To contend who shall throw the other down. 

If ever he goes alone ogain, Fll never wreitle ^r prize more. 

S/utktpeare, As vou like it. 
Another, by a fall in wrestling, started the end of the clavicle 
from the sternon. Wiseman, Surgery. 

To play or wrestle well, it tiiould be used with those that do 
it better. kTemple. 

None in the leap spring with so strong a bound. 

Or firmer in the wrestling press the OTound. ^ Pope. 
a. To Struggle; ‘to contend: followed by w/VA. 

I persu^ed them, if they lov|d Benedick, 

To wish him wrestle unth affection. 

And never to let Beatrice know of it. Shakspearr. 

James knew not how to wrestle imtk desperate contingcn- 
des, and so abhorred to be entangled in such. Clarentlou. 

To WnE'sTLE.# V. a. To overcome in wrestling. 

Lifts recover’d had the reinc. 

And over-wreslled his strong enemy. Spenser, F. Q. 1 . di. *4. 
WnE'sTLEU. n.s. tfromwmf/c.] 

I. One who wrestles; one who professes the alliletick 
art. 

When the young wrestlers at their sport grew warm. 

Old Milo wept, to see his naked nrm. _ Denham, 

’Tis not from whom, but where we live; 

The place docs oft those graces give: 

Great Julius, on the mountdns bred, 

A flock p(^i8ps, or herd, bad led; 

He that the world subdu’d, had been 

But the liest wrestler on the green. _ Waller. 

a. One who contends in wrestling. 

So earnest with thy God, can no new care, 

Nff sense of danger, interrupt thy prayer ? 

The sacred teresUcr, till a blessing giv’n, 

Quits not his hold, but halting conquers heav’n. Walh r. 

' 'l\vo wreMers help to pull each other down. Drpdcn 

WllETCH.'t" »• J'* [ppecca, pjwc. Sax. from pfu- 
can, Gotli. wrikan, persetiui, affligerc, punirey viii- 
dicarc, ulcisci, laedere, perdere. Mr. H. Tooke.] 

1. A mlMrable mortal. 

When I loved, 1 was a wreieh. Accidence. 

She weeps, and says her llemy is depos’d; 

He smiles, and says his Edward is in8t8il’’J; 

That she, poor wretch, for grief can speak no more. Shakspeare. 

The butchei^ takes away the calf. 

And binds the wretch, and beats it when it strives. Shakspeare. 

Illustrious wretch I repine not, nor reply: } 

View not what hcov’n ordains with reason's i^'e; > 

For bright the object is, the distance is too high. ) Prior. 

(. A wortliless sorry creature. 

Bose-minded wretches, are your thoughts so deeply bemired 
in the trade of ordinary worldlings, as for respect m gain some 
paultry wool may yield you, to let so much time pass without 
Knowing perfectly her estate ? Sidney. 

He now 

Has these poor men in question: never saw I 
Wretches to quake; tliey kneel, they kiss the earth, 

Fonweor tiieiusetves as often as they speak. Shakspeare. 

inUe of honour, worth and virtue’s right. 

Should not be ^vea to a wretch so vile. Daniel, Civ. War. 

When they arc gone^ a company of starved bungiy wretches 
•h^ take ^eir phwes. -t Estrange. 4 || 

.. It is used by way of slight, or ironical pity, or con- 

tempt. , ^ 

When soon sway the wasp doth go ,* ) 

Pdtw wretch was never firiglited to: > . 

He thought hu wings were much too slow, ) 

^e^^ they to were parted. , Drayton, J/ymphtd, 
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Then, if the i^er find him ftwt beset. 

She issues forth, and runs along her loom t 

She joys to Couch the ciqitire in hgr net. 

And drags the Bttle wretek in triumph home. Dryden. 

4. It is sometimes Aprord of tenderness, as we now 
say Jdtor thing. u- 

Chastened but thus, and thus his lesson taught, 

The happy wretch she put into her oreast. Sulnry, 

Excclrent wretch. ~ Shtdtspeerc, 

Wbk'tcheo. a^. [from wretch J 

1. Miserable; unhappy. 

These we should judge to he most miserable, but that a 
wretcheder sort there are, on whom, whereas iiaUire hath be¬ 
stowed ripcciqiacity, their evil disposition seriously guetli almut 
therewith to apprehend God, as being not God. Hooker. 

O cruel death I to those you arc more kind, 

Thau to the wretched mortals left Imhiud. Waller. 

Why do’st thou drive me 
To range all o’er a waste and barren place. 

To find a friend? The wretchfft have no friends. Drydcn. 

2. Calamitous; alHlctive. 

3. Sorry; pitiful; paltry; worthless. 

When God was served with Icgid sacrifices, such was tin: 
miserable and urc/cM condition ol some men’s minds, that the 
bcst*of every thing th^ luul, being culled out for themselves, 
if there were in their nocks any poor, starved, or dircased thing 
not worth the keqiing, they tliought it good enough for the 
altar of God. Hooker. 

Affected noise is the most wretched thing. 

That to contempt can empty scribblers bring. Itoscommon. 

Forgive the uiany failings of those who, with their wnMud 
art, cannot arrive to tliose heights that you pus.css. Drydcn. 

4. Despicable; hatefully contemptiblc. 

An adventure worthy to he renieoiliercd for tl unused 
examples therein, us well of true natural goodness us of 
wretched ungratefulness. Sidney. 

Wbe'tcheuly. atlv. [from wretched.^ 

I.* Miserably; unhappily. 

From these two wars, so wretchedly entered into, the duke’s 
ruin took its date. Clarendon. 


2. [Meanly; tlespicnbly. 

When such little sjhuffliiig arts come once to be rqiped up, 
and laid open, how poorly and wretchedly must that man sneak, 
who finds himself guilty and baffled too ? South. 

Wbr'i’CHEONESs. w. s. [from •wrelchcd.'} 

I. Misery; iinhapjiincss; aillictod state. 

Aly iniscrv eaiuiut be greater than it is: fear not the danger 
of my blind stejM, I cannot full worse than 1 urn, and do not 
* obstinately contiuuc to infect thee wtli ray wretchedness. 

* Sidney. 


He gan inquire • 

What hard mishup him brought to such distress, 

Au<i made that caitif’s thrall the thrall of wretchedness. 

49 Spenser, 

Clarion did at last decline 
To lowest mrelchedness; and is there then 
Sneh rancor in the hearts of mighty men ? Spenser. 

When they are weary of wars, anti brought down to extreme 
wretchedness, then they creep a little, and sue for grace, till 
tliey have recovered their strength again. Spenser, 

1 love not to see wretchedness o’ereharg’d. 

And duty in his service perishing. Shakspeare. 

We have witli the feeling lost the very memory of such 
wretchedneu at our forefathers endured by those wars, of all 
others the most cruel. Ralegh. 

2. Pitifulneas; despieablencss. 

Wre'tchless. adj. [This is, bv I know not whose 
c<|fruption, written for twAtoJTl Curdess; mind- 
Im; needless. 


For any man to put off bis present repentance, on contem¬ 
plation of a possitniity that his latter repentance may serve the 
turn, is the most wretchless presumption, and hath no promise 
of mercy annexed to it. Hammond, 

If persons of so circumspect a piety have been thus over- 
taken,%bat security can there be for our wretddess osdtancy ? 

Guo. qf ike- Tengne. 
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Wre'tchuewness. n. [from wretchleu.'} Careless¬ 

ness. 

The devil drives them into desperation, or into wretcUeurieu 
of unclean living. « 39 

To Wbig.# V. a. [ppijan, Sax.] To movd* to and 
fro; to rub; to shake; to put into quick motion. 

The bore liiiteile wrygga 

AgoMkt the liye bench. Skelton, Poem, p. 128. 

Worms in sturdy pride 

Do v/rigge nnd wrest their parts divorc’d by knife. 

Jtiore, Immort. of the Sold, ii. ii. 37. 

To WRrGGLE. v. n. [ppijan, Saxon; tvggelen, 
Dutch.] To move to and fro with short motions. 

If sheep or thy lamb fiill n wrigUng with tail, 

Go hy and by search it, whiles help may prevail. Tuner. 

'JI1C busy importunities of these exteiisioiml phantasms I look 
upon os coiitcmptiiuusly, as upon the quick wriggtingt up and 
down of pismires. Jiforc. 

The excellency of sawing is to keen in the line marked to lie 
sawn, without wriggling on cither side. ■ Moxon. 

To bed went the bridegroom nnd the bride: 

Was never such nn ill-paiVd couple ty’d; 

Ucstless he toss’d, and tumbled to nnd fro. 

And roll'd and le/vggif’d farther off for woe. Ijfyden, 

Ilow wildly will ambition steer! 

A vermin wriggling in th’ iisuipcr’s car. Drj^den. 

And both he ami bis successors would often wriggle in their 
scnts as long as the eushion lasted. SiiAJI. 

To VV'ai'or.LE. v. a. To put in a quick reciprocating 
motion; to introduce by shifting motion. 

Ilalpho was mounted now, and gotten 
O’erthwurt his beast with active vaulting, 
lyriggling Ids body to ri'cover 

llis scat, mid cast Ids right leg over. JTudibrtu, 

A slim tldn-guttcd fox made a hard shift to wriggle his body 
into a lien roost. L’Etlrati^. 

AS'iii'c.c.LK.'j” adj. [from the verb.] Pliant; flexible; 
moting to and fro. 

Aly ragged ronls ail shiver and shako; 

They wont in the wind wagg their wriggle tails, 

IVark IIS a peacokc, hut nought it avails. Sjieiaer. 

AVitJonT.-f V..S. [ppihca, pyphea, Saxon. .The tliird 
person of the indicative of j'vpcan, one that work- 
cth. Mr. II. Tooke. Sec Zb Work.] A work¬ 
man ; an artificer; a maker; a manufacturer. 

Nor place tlic neighliour Cyclops their delights, 

III brave vermilion prow deckt ships ; nor wrighlt 

Uscfull and skilfull. Chapman. 

It is imposdiile duly fo consider these things, without being 
nipt into adndration of tli» infinite wisdom of the Divine 
Architect, and contemning the arrogant pretences of the world 
and animal wrighlt, and much more theproducUonsof cRancc. 

• Vheyne. 

Tlic verb To write has the same sound with wright, a work¬ 
man, right or equity, and rite or ceremony; but s[icllcd very 
diiierentiv. Watlt, Logick. 

To WIllNG. ». a. preter. and part. pass, terittged nnd 
wntng. [pjunjan, Saxon.] 

1. To twist; to turn round with violence. 

The priest shall wring off his heed, and burnt it on the altar. 

Lee. i. 15. 

2. To force by contortion; with a particle, as out. 

He thrust the ficeee tegether, and wringed the dew out of it, 
a Iwwl full of vAter. * Judg. vi. 38. 

1 he figure of u sturdy woman, done by Michael Angelo, 
washing and winding of linen cloths; in which act she wring! 
Old the water that iiiade the fountain. jyollon. 

Apply mild detergents on pledgets of lint over it, with a 
compress wrung out, Witeman. 

3. To squeeze; to press. 

In sleep I heard him say, sweet Desdemone, 

Let us be wary, let us hide oUr loves! 

And then, fiir, would he gripe rad wring my hand. 

SXahtpeare, 

4. To writhe. 
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The silly owner of the goods 

Weeps over them, rad wringt hh hapless hands. Shakipeare, 

5. To piqch. 

Hie king began to find where bis shoe did tmng him, and 
that it was his depressing the house of York that did rankle and 
fester the affections of ha people. Bacon, Hen. VJI. 

If he had not been too much sieved, and wrung by an uiv. 
easy and streight fortune, he would have been an excellent man 
of business. CSgrendon. 

6 . To force by violence; to extort. 

1 had rather coin my heart. 

And drop my biood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection. Shaktpeare, Jul. Cm. 

Who con be bound by any solemn vow 
To wring the widow from her custora’d right. 

And have no other reason for his wrong. 

But that lie was bound by a solemn oath? 

Shaktpeare, lien. Yf, 

That which I must speak. 

Must cither punish me, not being believ’d, 

Or wring redress from you. Shaktpeare, Meat, for Meat, 
Thirty spies. 

Threatening cruel death, constrain’d the bride 

To wring from roc, and tell to them, my secret. MUton, S.’A. 

7. To harass; to distress; to torture. 

He dives into the king’s soul, and there scatters 
Doubts, dangers, wringing of the conscienoc, 

Fear and despair, and all these for his marriage. Shaktjiettre. 

Pleasure enchants, impetuous rage transports. 

And grief dejects and wringt the tortur’d soul. Rotconnuon. 

Didst thou taste but half the griefs 
Tiiat wring my soul, thou aouldst not talk thus coldly. Additou. 

8. To distort; to turn to a wrong purpose. 

To wring this sentence, to wrest thereby out of men’s hands 
the kiiowMgc of God’s doctrine, is without all reason. 

Aichani, Schoolmatler. 

Lord, how dare these men thus wring tlic Smiipturcs ? 

WMtffJl, 

9. To |)crsecutc with extortion. 

The merchant-adventurers have been often wronged and 
wringcd to the quick ; but were never quick and lively in tmmks 
to those by whose endeavours they were freed. Hayward. 

To W'liiNG. r. n. To writhe with anguish. • 

’Tis all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow: 

But bo mail’s virtue nor suffiricnry, 

To be so niont* when he shall endure 

Tlie like himself. Shaktpeare, Much^Ada. 

Wring.# «. s. [from the verb.] Action of anguish* 

The sighs, and tears, and wringt of a disconsolate mourner. 

Bp. HaU, CantempL B. 4. 
Wri'ngeu. «. s. [from ar/wg.] One who squeezes 
the water out of clothes. . * 

One Mrs. Quickly is in the manner of his nurse, his laun¬ 
dress, his washer, and Ids wringer, Shaktpeare. 

WKl'NKLE. n. s. [ppincle, Saxon; m-inkvl, Dutch.] 

1. Corrugation or furrow of the skin or tlic face. 

Give me that glass, and diereiii will I read: 

No deeper wrinklct yet ? Hath sorrow struck 
So many blows upon this face of mine. 

And made no deeper wounds ? ^ Shakipenre, Bieh, 11 . 

She hath continued a virgin without any visible token, or 
least wrinkle of old age. HowrI, Voc. For. 

To sec a beggar’s brat in riches flow. 

Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow. Dryden. 

'iiiough you and all your senseless tribe. 

Could art, or time, or nature bribe, 

'To moke you look like beauty’s queen, 

’ And hold for ever at fifteen; 

No bloom of youth can ever blind _ 

The cracks and wriuklei of your mind: 

All iiion of sense will pass your door. 

And crowd to Stella’s at four-score. Swift. 

2. Rumple of cloth. 

3. Any roughness. 
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Our BritiihbMTen wm bU yerene ; 

No t fa ton ift dipg dond v/u 

Not dw laatt wrUUe to deform the tk/. DtyJen. 

To Wbi'kkix. V. a. [pjundjuui, Saxoib] 

1 . To corrugate; to contract into furrows. 

It is sdll fortune** 'use 
To let the wretched nmn outlive hi* wealth. 

To view with hollow ^e and wrinkled brow 

An ^ of poverty. - Shakepeare, Merck, of Ven. 

Scorn make* us wrinkle up the ncue, and stretch the nostrils 
also, at the same time drawing up the upper lip. Bacon. 

Here steams ascend. 

That in mixt fumes the nose oflend. Gay, 

Here stood ill-nature, like an ancient n^d. 

Her wrinkled form in black and white arra/d. Pope. 

2 . To make roujgh or uneven. 

A keen nort&wind,^blowing dry. 

Wrinkled the face of delot^ as decay’A MUion, P. L. 

WRIST.t [p^fC, Saxon; from ppajjtun, tor- 
quere. Mr. H. Tooke.] The joint by which the 
tend is joined to the arm. 

He took roc by the wriet, and held me hard. Shukipcarc. 
The brawn of the arm must appear full, shadowed on one 
dde; then shew the tvm/-bone thereof. Peacham. 

The axillary art^, below the cubit, dividetfa unto two 
parts, the one running along the radius, and passii^ tw the 
wrist, or place of the pulse, u at the fingers subdivided into 
three branelies. Brown, Vulg. Err. 

’Wai'sTBAND.'f' n.s. [wrist and band.'] The iaatening 
of the ahirt at the band. 

You‘11— dip your wriitbandi 
(For cuffi y’ have none) as comeljf in the sauce 
As any courtier. Beaum, and 12 . Bloody Brother, 


Wkit. b.,s. [from wnVe.] 

1. Any thing written; S^pture. This sense is now 
chiefly urn in spiking of the Bible. 

The church, as a mtness, preacheth his mere revealed truth, 
by reading publickly the sacred Scripture; that a second kind 
ofnreaching is the reading of holy writ. Hooker. 

* Divine Eliza, sacred empress, 
live she for ever, and her royal places 

, Be fill’d with' praises of divinest wit% 

That her eternize with their heavenly write. Speneer. 

Bagdat rises out of the ruins of the old city of Babylon, so 
much spoken of in holy writ. Knallee, Siet. of the Tnrke. 

Others famous after known, 

Althoi^ ill holy writ not nam’d. MUtm, P. B. 

He emmotkeep his fingers from meddling with holy writ. 

More, IHo, VUiloguee. 

Sacred writ our reason does exceed. ^ ^ Waller. 

His story, filled with so many suiprisin; incidents, bears so 
close an andogy with what is delivered iu holy writ, that it is 
cmbic of pleasi|ig the most delicate reader, without giving 
o&nce to tne most scrupulous. Addieon, ^cet. 

Of ancient writ unlocks the learned store, 

Consnlts the dead, and lives past ages o’er. Pope, 

2 . A judicilfl process, by which any one is summoned 
as an a£fenuer. 

Hold up your head; Imld up your hand: 

Wou’d it were not my lot to shew ye 

This cruel writ, wherein you stand 
Indicted by the name of Cloe. Prior, 

A le^l instrument. 

The king is fled to London, 

To call a present court of parliament; 

Let us pursue him crethe wrtb go forth. Sieik^eare, Hen. VJ. 

1 foiaed the wrU. up in form of th’ other, 

Subscrib’d it, gave the impression, plac’d it safely. 

The changeUng never known. Stakepeare, 

Vat every writ of entiy, whereupon n common recovery is 
to be suflhred, die queen’s fine is to be rated upon the writ 
orq^nal, if the lands comprised therein be held. AyHffe. 

The meterite of write. 

v^ien Sappbo writ, 

iy thiar a))|ilauM the enpeks iho^d their wit. Prior, 
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Wbi'tativs. a word of Pope’a coining: not to be 
imitated. 

Increase of years makes men more talkative, but len writ- 
atioe I to that degree, that 1 now write no letters but of piiiia 
howd’ra’s. Pope to Sw^. 

To WRITE. v.a. preL writ or wrote i port. pass. 
written, writ, or wrote, [ppifcan, apjutan, Saxon; 
lita, Icelandick; writs, a letter, Gothick.] 4 r 

1. To express by means of lettots. 

I’ll write yon down. 

The which shall point you forth at every sitting. 

What you must say. Shakepeare. 

Men’s evil manners live in brass, their virtues we write in 
water. Shakepeare, Hen, VIII. 

When a man hath taken a wife, and she find no favour in 
his eyes, then let him write her a bill of divorceruent. HetU. 

David wrote a letter. j gam. xi. 

The time, the place, the manner how to meet. 

Were all in punctual order plainly wiif. Hrydeii. 

2. To engrave; to impress. 

Cmn was so fully convinced that every one had a right to 
destroy such a criminal, that he cries out. Every one that 
findeth me shall slay me; so plain was it writ iu die hearts of 
all mankind. Locke. 

3. To produce ns an autlior. 

When more induijmnt to the writer’s case. 

You ore so good, to be so hard to please; 

No such convulsive pangs it will require 

To write —the pretty things that you admire. Gr&nvtUv. 

4. To tell by letter. 

I chose to write the thing 1 durst not speak 
To her I lov’d. Prior. 

To WniTK. V. n. 


1. To perform the act of writing. 

1 have seen her rise from her bed, take forth paper, fold it, 
jind write npon’t. Shakepeare, Macbeth. 

Bassanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg’d it; and his clerk. 

That took some pains in writing, he begg’d mine. Shakepeare 

2. To play the author. 

Hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, bards, poets, cannot. 

Think, speak, cast, write, -wng, number. 

His love to Antony. Shakejieare, Ant. and Cleojt. 

There is not a more melancholy object in the learned world 
than a man who hits written hiuiseif down. Addieon. 

3. To tell in liooks. 

I past the melancholy flood, • 

Widi that ^im ferryman which poets write of. 

Shakejieure, Rich. III. 

4. To send letters. 

He wrote for ail the Jews concerning dicir freedom, i Eedr. 

5. Td call one’s self; to be cnlitled; to use tlic 
style of. 

About it, and write happy when thou’st done, l&akepeare. 
..Let it not your wonder move. 

Less your laughter that I love; 

Though I now write fifty years, 

1 have had and have my peers. B, Joneon, 

Those who begun to write themselves men, but thought it 
no shame to l^n. Felt, 

He writee himself divina providentia, whereas other bishops 
only ns divina permieeione. Ayl^e. 

6 . To compose; to form compositions. 

Chaste moral wrUinffme may learn from hdbec, 

Neglect of wUeh no mt can recompense; 

The fountain which from Helicon proceed 

That sacred stream should never water weeds. Wader. 

They can write up to the dignity and character of the 
authors. JPe/fon on the ClaetkAe. 

Wbi'teb. n. Si [from write.] 

1. One who practises the art of writing.l 

2. An author. 

All three wee ruined by jnstice and sentence, as delin* 
quenti; and all three famous writere. Bacon. 
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Peaceable time* are the belt to livein, though not lo pro^ 
to furniih materials for a writer. Additon, FreduMer. 

Writer! ore often more influenced by a desire of fame, dian 
a regard to the publick good. Addison, Freeholder. 

Would a writer know how to behave himself with relation 
to posterity, let him consider in old books lahat be finds that 
he u glad to know, and what omissions he most laments. 

Sonjl. 

To WillTHE. V, a. [ppiiSan, Saxon.] 

1. To distort; to deform widi distortion. 

It cannot be this weak and writhed shrimp 
Should strike snch terror in his enemies. Skakspeare, Hen. VI. 

With hatefiilest disrelish writh'd their jaws. 

With soot and rinders fill’d. Milton, F.L.. 

Her mouth she writh’d, her forehead taught to frown. 

Her eyes to sparkle fires to love unknown. 

Her sallow cheeks her envious mind did shew. 

And cv'ry feature simke a{uud the curstness of a shrew. i 

Dry den. j 

2. To twist with violence. j 

Then Satan first knew pain, I 

And writh'd him to and fro convolv’d. MUlou, V. L. j 

Amid’ the plaited scales it took its course. 

And ill the spinal marrow spent its force; 
llic munsu-r hiss’d aloud, and rag’d in vain. 

And writh'd his body to and fro witii pain; 

He hit the dart. Addkon. 

3. lo wrest; to force by violence; to torture; to 
distort. 

The reason which he yieldeth, showeth the least part of hi', 
inraning to be that whercunto his words are toritktd. llmdrr. 

4. 'Jo twist. 

The King of henv’n 

Har’d his red arm, and laiinehing from the sky 
llis writheu bolt, not shaking empty smoke, 

Down to the deep abyss the flaming felon strook. Drydeii. 

To Writhe, v. n. 'Jo be convolved with agony or 
torture. 

Let each be broken on the rack; 

Then, with what life remains, impaled, and left 

To writhe at leisure round the bloody stake. Addunn. 

7 h Wiii'THi.f.'^ r. a. [froinwr/ff/t*.] To wrinkle: 
to corrugate. Obaolcte. 

No writhePd witch. P. Fletcher, Vise. Kcl. vi. 9. 

The skin that was white and snioolli is turned tawnic and 
writhel'd. Up. Hall, St. PauPi Condiaf. 

Hut see ! tills whitmiesse is ubsefor, 

. Cynthia spotted, siie impure ; 

Her body « rithet'd, and Ikt eyes 

Departing lights at obseqni'-'i. Lovelace, Luc. p. 151. 

Wri'ting. [from wr/L] 

I. A legal instrutneiiL; as, the wrilitt^s of an estate, 
Geiitleiuen keep writings in their closets, ladies iiiedicines. 

AV//e;'. 

A composure; a Ixiok. » 

Tlicv thought no other wriliiigs in the world siionld be 
stiuiieil, iiisomiteli ns ore of tlieir great prophets exhorting 
them-to cast away all respect unto human writing!, to his 
motion they condescended. Hooker. 

Such arguments had an invincibUi force with those pagan 
philosophers, who became Christians, ns we find in most of 
their writings. Addison. 

3. A written paper of any kind. 

In at ids windows throw 
Writings, all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of bis name. Shakspeare, ,Tul. Ccs. 

Wui'tingmASTER. H. s. Oiic wlio tcuclics U> Write, 
'The facility of which I spoke consists not in bold strokes, 
if it makes not a great etfect at a distance; that sort of free, 
doin belongs ritUier to a writingmaster than a painter. Drydcn. 

Wri'ttbn, 'l’'he participle passive of 'write. 

Their doutrinc and their story written left, 

They die. ^ Milton, P. L. 

I.Bnguage is a connexion of audible signs, the most apt in 
VOL. V. 
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nature for commitnicatioa of our thoughts: written ioagui^ 

IS a description of tha,said audibla sigaf» by signs vitible. 

Htddcr, 

Wri'zzled.# adj. [perhaps a corruption of 'mrithk.^ 
Wrinkled. 

Her wrizled skin, as rou^ ns maple rind. 

So scabby was, that would have loath’d alt womankind. 

denser, F.Q. 

Youthful fires 

Gild his dim eyes, and paint with ruddy hue 
His wrizz/ed visage, ghastly wan before. 

W'ine, A Poem, (1709,) p. 3. 
WHo'xEN.'f* The part. pass, of To wreak. Spenser. 
Who lookt a littjie up at that his sfieech. 

Yet wouhi not let their batteil so be broken. 

Both greedie lierse on other to be wrokeu. Spenser, F. Q. 

W’^llONG. w. .V. [ppiuij, Saxon.] 

1. An injury; a designed or known detriment; not 
right; notju.slice. 

It is a iiarm, and no wronf!, which he hath received. Sidney. 
She resolved to spend all her yc.ars, which her youth pro¬ 
mised should he many, in Itcwailiiig the wrong, and yet prayuig 
for the wrongdoer. Sidney. 

If he may not command them, tiien that law doth wrong 
that bipdctli liim to liring them foitli to be Justified. Spenser. 
'flicy ever do pretend 

To have receiv’d u wrong, who wrong intc»d. Darnel. 

One spake inucli of right and wrong. Mdton, P. L, 

Imitaiioii of an author is tlie must advantageous way fur a 
tr.inslator to show hiinself, hut the greatest wrung winch can 
Iw done to tlic reputation of the dead. Dryden. 

Cowley |)rcferred a garden and a friend, to those whom in 
our o» II wrong we eidl the great. Dryden, 

Expecting mure in niy own wrong, 

I’roiracting life. I’ve liv’d a day too long. Dryden. 

Ill tile Judgment of right and wrong, every man has a self. 

Welts, Logick. 

2. I’ATimr; not right; not truth. 

Be not blindly guided hy the throng. 

The multitude is always in the wrong. FatcommiM. 

Here wa. wrong on botli sides; and what «otild follow but 
confusion. Leslie. 

Proi eed: i|iioth Dii-k, sir, I aver 
You liavc already gone too far; 

When people once are inThe wrong. 

Each line tliey add is much too long; 

Who faste.st walks, but walks astray. 

Is only farthest '10111 his way. Prior, 

WiiONG. atlj. [IVom the noun.] 

1. Not inorallv riglil; not Just; not agrtvabic to pro¬ 
priety t>r truth; not true. 

I find sou are an iavincilile Amazon, since you will Uver- 
eoiiif, though in .1 wrung matter. Sidney. 

If it lie right to ronqily with the wrong, then it is wrong to 
comply with the right. Leslie. 

When the diciaies of honour are coiilniiy to those of religion 
and equity, they ijive wrong, umhitioiis, and falsa ideas of what 
is gooil and laudable. Addison, .'tjHw! 

Tlieir hearts are eonstniitly eiiijdoyed, perverted, and kept 
in a wrong state, hy tile imliscreci use of such things as are 
lawful to he usetl. Law. 

2. Not physically right: unfit; umsuilable. 

Of Glo’ster’s ireachery,' 

And of the loyal serviee oi' lii« son. 

When I inform’d him, then he ciiH’d me sot. 

And told me I had turn’d the wrong side out. 

Sliak*2)eare, K. Twar. 
AVe never think of the main husiiiess of lil'e, till a vain re¬ 
pentance minds ns of it at the wrong end. L'Fs/rrmge. 

Dividing a living of five iiiiiidretl pounds n year into ten 
parts, is a contrivance, the iiieimiiig wliereof liatli got on the 
wrong side of my comprehension. Swi/f. 

Singularity shows soiiiethiiig wiung in ihe mind. 

J/iekardson, Clarissa. 

3. Acting improperly. 

Who want, while thro’ black life tliey dream along, 

Sense to be right, end passion to he terong. loung. 

3 P 
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Wbona. adv. Not mhtly; stnist. 

If ha go tmmg, (he will give him o«mr to hit own ruin. 

ErdAv. 19. 

A thousand odd capridos, men’s minds are nclM h}', may 
make one man quote another man’s words wrong. Locke. 
Ten rcnsure wrong, for one that writes amiss. Pope. 

To WnoNtt. v.a. [from uie noun.] To injure; to 
use unjustly, either by doing injury, or imputing 
evil without justice. 

So worthy a part of divine service we should greatly wrong, 
if we did not esteem preaching as the blessed ordinance of 
Obd. Hooker. 

Fur fear the stones her tender foot should wrong, 

Be strewed with fragrant flowers all along. Spemcr. 

Jndge me, you gods! wrong J mine enemy ? Shakspeare. 
Once more furewel 1 

And know thou wrong'd me, if thou think’st 
Ever was love or ever giief like mine, Addison. 

WnoNGDo'isB. ». s. [wrong and docr .1 An injurious 
person. 

She resolved to spend all her years in bewailing the wrong, 
and yet praying fur the wrongdoer, Stdney. 

If any seat be taken away by a stranger, the churchwarden 
may luivc action against the wrongdoer. Ap/ifli. 


Wno'NOEB. n.s. [from terowg.] lie that injuges^ he 
thill does wrong. 

That cuckold lives in bliss. 

Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger. 

Shakspeare, Othello. 

Many times a prince is driven to spend far more of his 
treasure in punishing by war the wrongers of his people, than 
the loss of bis people did amount unto. lialegh. 

Wno'NGFUL. adj. \wrong and full.'} Injurious ; 
unjust. 

I am so far from granting thy request, 

That 1 despise thee for tliy wrongjid suit. Hhakspenee. 

He timt hath wronged so in daily trade, that he kiiow.s not 
in what measure be hath done it, must redeem his fault by 
alms, according to the value of his wrongful dealing. 

Bp. Tai/lor. 

Those whom forms of laws 
CondemnM to die. when traitors judg’d dicir cause. 

Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 
The wrongful sentence, and award*a new. JDrt/deu. 

■Who'nofuj.i-y. adv. [from larongful.} Unjusfly. 

Duriis, said Paiiicla, you blame your fortune very wrong- 
ffUy, since the fault is nut in fortune, but in you, that cannot 
fmihc yourself to your fortune; mAnswrou^uUp do require 
Mopsa to so greilt a disparagement ns to lier lather’s servant. 

Sidnep, 

This poor fellow. 

He had thought to murder wrougful/p. Xhakspearc. 

Sultus tiien, exclaiming loud. 

Urges his cause may in the court be he.'ird, 

And pleads, the pnw is wrongfully conferr’d. Dryden. 

I cry thee nierc^, for suspecting a friar of the least good¬ 
nature; what, would you accuse him wrongfully? IJryden. 

He who suffers wrongfully in a man’s opinion, resolves to 
give him reason for his suspicion. Speclalor, 
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'Wiio'’NOHEAD.'i' ■) adJ. [moitg and head.} iH 
WfiONGHE'ADED. 5 » pcrvefbe understuiiding. 

Much do I suffer, much to keep in peace 
Tills Jealous, waspish, mronghcad, rhyming race. Pope. 

Whether we can propose to thrive, so long as we entertain 
a wrongheaded distrust of England ? 

Bp, Berkeley, Querist, } 436. 
Wbo'ngusssly. adv. [from wojigless.} Without 
injury to tiny. 

Dearly esteemed of her for his exceeding good parts, being 
boniurably courteoq^ and wrimgtessly vmiant^ considerately 
pleasant in conversation, and on excellent courtier, without 
unfaithfulness. Sidney, 

Wbo'noly. flrfr. [from wrong.]' Unjustly; amiss. 

What thou would’st highly 
That would’st diOu hotily; wonld’st not play false. 

And yet would’st wroi^ win. Skakipeare, Maebeth, 
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Madmen having joined toother some idens very err, 

as men do that argue right from wrong |irinoiples. Locke. 

Wbo'ngness.# n. s. [from wrong.] Wrong dis¬ 
position. 

7 %e best hgve great torongnettes within themselves, which 
they complain of, and endeavour to amend. 

Butler, Anal, if Hat, atul Bev. Bel. 
WuoTE.'f" pret. and part, of write. Dr. Johnson.-— 
Written is now generally used for Uic participle: 
wrote has within tlie lust thirty years perhaps been 
giving place to it. 

No man has the estate of his soul drawn upon his face, nor 
the decree of his election wrote upon his forehead. He who 
would know a man thorouglily, must follow him into the closet 
of his heart; the inspection of which is only the prerogative of 
uniniscicncc. South. 

It is to his fables, though wrote in his old age, that Dryden 
will owe lih ininiortatity. 

Hr. Warlon, Ess. on Pope, ii. 75. (1781.) 

Wboth.'}' adj. [from ppiB^S, Saxon. See Wrath.] 
Angry. 

The l.ord said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth ? Gen. iv. 
Wroth to see his kingdom fail. Mdton, Ode Katio. 

WiiouGHT.-f* [pju'lic, Saxuti. The pret, and part, 
pass, as it seems, ol' work: us the Dutch lorrclra, 
makes gerocht. ] 7 r. Johnson. — (.)tir ancestors, by 
substituting h fur k or r, wrote po|i]ifc; and by 
trunspusition pjiolic; which we now write wrought, 
and retain both as past tense and past participle of 
pyjican, to work. Mr. I I. Tooke.] 

1. Kdcctcd; pcrlbrnied. 

Why trouble ye the woman V for she hath lo/ougA/ a good 
work upon me. St. Matth. xxvi. i c. 

The Jews wanted not power and ability to have convinced 
the world of the thiselinod of these miracles, hud they never 
been wrought. Stephens, Serni. 

2. Influenced; prevailed on. 

Hud I thought the sight of my poor image 
Would thus have wrought yon, tor the stout* is mine, 

]*d not have showed it. * Shakspeare. 

If thou be one that hast, by the "help of God’s grace, been 
wrought upon by these calls, and brought from a prophanc or 
worldly, to a Christian course of life, thou art surely in the 
highest degree tied to iiuqrnity and praise his goodness. 

• W " . Wk. HiUy of Man. 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth. Milton, P. L. 

Do not I know him ? could liis brutal mind 
Be wrought upon ? could he be just or kind 'i Hrydcn. 

This Artcmisii, by her charms. 

And all her sex’s cunning, wrought the king. Rmve. 

3. Produced; caused. 

All his good prov’d ill in me. 

And wrought liut malice. Milton. 

They wrought by their faithfulness the publick safety. Dryden. 
This wrought the greatest confusion in the unbelieving 
.Tews, and the sreutest conviction in the Gentiles, who every 
where speak with astonishment of these truths they met with 
in this new magazine o^Iearniug, which was opened, siddison 
His too eager love 

Has u.ade him busy to his own destruction. 

His tlireats have wrought this change of mind in Pyrrhus. 

• Philips, IHstr, Mother. 

4. Worked; laboured. 

They that wrought in silver, and whose works are unsearch¬ 
able, are gone down to the mve. Bar. iii. 18. 

Moses and Eleazar took the gold, even ail wrought jewels. 

Hum. xvi. it. 

Celestial panoply, divinely wrought. Milton, P. L. 

What might be wrought 

Fusil, or graven in uictu. Milton, P. L, 

5. Gained; attained. 

We ventured on such dang’rons seas, 

That if we wrought out life, ^was ten to one. Shakspeare, 
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6 . Operated. 

Such another field 

They dreaded worac than hell: so much the fear 
Of thunder, and the sword of Michael, 

IVrought still within them. Milton, P, L. 

7. Used in laltour. 

Take an heifer which hath not been wrought with, ant which 
hath not drawn in the yoke. Dent. xxi. 3. 

8. Worked; driven. 

As infection from body to body is received many times by 
the body passive, yet is it by the good disposition thereof re¬ 
pulsed and wrougU out, beib're it be formed in a disease. 

Bacon. 

p. Actuated. 

Viiin Morat, by his own rashness wrought, 

Too soon discover’d bis ambitious thought; 

Believ’d me his, before I spoke him fair. 

And pitch’d his bead into the ready snare. Dryden, 

10. Manufactured. « * 

It luid been no less a breach of peace to have wrought any 
mine of his, than it is now a breach of peace, to take n town 
of his ill Guiana, and bum it. -* Ralegh. 

11. Formed. 

11 c that hath wrought us for the same thing, is God. 

» Cor. V. s- 

12. Excited by degrees, produced by degrees. 

The spirit is un-ought. 

To dure tilings high, set up an end niy thought. Chapnian. 

The two friends had -wrought themselves to such nn habitual 
tenderness for the children under their direction, that each of 
them had the real passion of a father. _ Additmi. 

Advantage was taken of the sanguine temper which so many 
successes had wrought the nation up to. Swift. 

Whatever littleness and vanity is to be observed in the 
minds of women, it is like the cruelty of Imtchers, a temper 
that is wrought into them by timt life which they arc taught mid 
accustomed to lend. Law. 

13. Guided; niunaged. 

A ship liy skilful steersman wrought. M'dton, V, L. 

14. Agitated; disturbed. 

Wc stay upon your leisure- 

— Give mo your favour: iny dull brain was wrought 

With things fui^ot. , Shaksjtcare, Macbeth. 

Wrung. Ttie pret. niid part, passive of wring. 

He first cald to me: then my hand he wrung. Chapman. 

No mortal was ever so much at ease, but his shoe wrung 
him somewhere, L'Mslraugr. 

The tender anguish nature sbootv * 

Through the wrung laisom of the dying man. Thomson. 
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WHY. [from withe,'] 

1. Crooketi; deviating from the rmht direction. 

Sometimes to her news of myself to tSl 
I g(» alM|t, but then is all my b«t 
Wry words, and stamm’ring, or else doltish dumb; 

Say then, can this but of en^ntment come ? Sidwt/. 

2. Distorted. * 

It is but a kick with thy heels, and a wry mouth, and Sir 
Roger will be with thee. Arbulkuot. 

Instructive work 1 whose tcry-mouth’d portraiture 
Display’d the fates her confessors endure. P<^. 

Cutting; the wry neck is never to be practised, but wheo tbo 
disorder is a coiitniction of the niastoicleiis muscle. Sharp. 

3 . Wrung; perverted; wrested. 

, lie mangles and puts a wry sense upon prutcstanl writers. 

Atterbury. 

To WRY.'f’ r. w. [ficom the adjective.] To be con¬ 
torted and writhed; to deviate from the right direc¬ 
tion. 

Whose building hatii wryed on the one side long ago. 

IViwd. T'r. tf Bp. Gardittcr's lie Ver. Ob.(tjji j.) 

li'rying but a little. Shakspeare, Cymbelint. 

These wry too much on the right baud, ascribing to the holy 
scripture such kind of perfection as it cannot have. Sandys. 

'To WiiY.'J' V. a. [from the adjective.] To make to 
deviate: to distort. 

They hut e m rested and wry'd his doctrine. 

Robinson, Tr. of Mortis Utop. (isft.) 

To what pass arc our minds brought, that from the right Tine 
of virtue are wryed to these crooked shifts? Sidney. 

Using Ids wry'd looks 
(In nature of a vice) to wrest .mid turn 
The good aspect of those that shall sit near him. 

It. Jonson, Ev. Mati out of hit ITimonr. 

W'Rv'NECK.'f* n. .v. {torquilhi Lat.] A bird. 

IVtT/nech: tiiesc birds appear 011 the grass-plats 
and walks; they walk a little as well as hop, and 
thrust their bills into the turf, in quest, 1 conclude, 
of ants, which arc ihrir food. While tlicy hold 
tlieir bills in the grass, they draw' out their prey 
with their tongues, which arc so long as to be 
coiled round their heads. 

Jliv. G. White, Naturalist's Calendar. 

Wry'ness.* n. 5. [from av^/.] Stiite of being wry; 
deviation from the right way. 

Exploring th.- rcr.titude or u-rym-ss of tlicir behaviours. 

IT. Muuiitagui-, Itec. Ess. 1 ’. I. (1648,) p. 143. 
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*f* Is a letter, which, though found in Saxon words, 
bemns no word in the English language. Dr. 
Johnson. — An attempt has lately been made 
to introduce, from the French, the last of three or 
four words which I will mention; two seem to have 
been once received; and the sea term is yet, I think, 
ui use. 

X.# The numeral letter for ten. 

Xe'bec.^ «, s. [a sea term.] A small three-masted 
vessel, na^gated in the Mediterranean. Chambers. 
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Xeno^dochy.^ n. s. [firvoSoj^i'oe, Gr.] Reception of 
strangers; hdspitality. Cockcram. 

XEHo'PHAOY.=tk n. s. \xerophagic, French; from the 
Gr. dry, and fiyw, to eat,] Dry food; sub¬ 
sistence on dry victuals. 

Practising new and extriordiniu-y fasts, ns tlirce Lents, and 
two weeks of terophagy, in which they cat iiuiliiiig hut dry 
things. Christian Antiq. hid. Ihsrct. i. 49. 

Xylo'guaphy.# n. s.Jixylograj)hie, Fr.; from the Gr. 
^akov, wood, and ygaipw, to write.] The art of en¬ 
graving on wood. Of very recent usage. 
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At the be^^innlng of words, is commonly taken, 
^ though I think erroneously, for a con¬ 
sonant ; at the end, and when it follows a 
consonant, is a vowel, and has the sound of i. It 
is used at the end of words, and whenever two i /’s 
would come together; and in words derived from 
the ( 3 reck, to express the «. Y vias much used 
^ the Saxons, whence y is found for i in the old 
English writers. 

Yis in old English sometimes prefixed ns an 
increasing syllable to preterites, and passive par¬ 
ticiples ot verbs. It seems borrowed from je, the 
Saxon augmenhan of the preterite. It is some¬ 
times fyit before present tenses, but, I think, erro- 
nebusly. 

Yacht. *}' ». s, [a Dutch word.] A small ship for 
carrying passengers. 

The evening before, we met, off the sound, Lord Sandwich 
in the Augusta yacht. Coek's Voyage, 

Yah.# n. 5. A root, that grows in America and the 
South islands. Mason. 

Both ships were by this time crowded with a great number 
of the natives, who brought with them cocoa-nuts, plantains, 
banamis, apples, yams, and other roots. Cook's Voyage. 

To Yap.# i'. «. [a contraction of yelp, or yaidp, 
as it was formerly written.] To bark. 

A voice not unlike the yapjnng of a cur. 

L’Estrange, Tr. of Quev, p. 343 - 

Yard. n. s. [jeapb, Saxon.] 

I. Inclosed ground adjoinmg to an house. 

One of the lions leaped down into a neiahbonr’s yard, where, 
nodiing regarding the crowing of the cods, he eat them up. 

Brown, Vule.Err, 

XanthuB one day sent ASsop into the ymd, and bade him 
look well about him. L’Estrange. 

His wanton kids with budding horns prepar’d. 

Fight hitfutlcss battles in his homely yard. JDryden. 

a. tiepb, Saxon.] A measure of three feet. 

A peer, a counsellor, and a judge, are not to be measured 
by the common yard, but by the pole of special grace. Bacon. 

The arms, spread cross in a straight line, and measured from 
one end of the long finger on one band, to that of the other; 
Bade a measure equal to the stature, and is named a fatliom.' 
Half of that, viz. ftom the end at the long finger of either 
orBi to dta middle of the breut, ii, with ui, called 

ft yard. SoUar on Time. 
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An aqueduct of a Oothick structure, tiiut convey 
from mount St. Francis to SjiolcUo, tWmi the foundtition ol 
the lowest arch to the top, is two iiuiidred and thirty yards. 

Addison. 

3. 'J’he supports of the sails. 

A breeze from sliore began to blow ; 

The sailors ship their ours, and cease to row; 

Then hoist their a-trip, and all their sails 

Let full to court the wind. Dri/d< n. 

Ya'iibland.# n. s. [yard iiittl A quantity of 

land, various, according to the place; as, nl 
Wimbledon in Surrey it is but fifteen acres; in 
other counties, twenty; in some, twenty-ibur; in 
some, thirty; and in others, forty acres. Cotcr/. 

Ya'hdwand. «. s. [yard and wand.} A measure of 
a yard. 

All the revolutions in nature can give it nothing more than 
different degrees of dimensions. Wimt affinity lias thinking 
with such attributes ? no more than there is between a syllo¬ 
gism and a yard wand. Collier. 

YARE.'f" adj. [seappe, Saxon; from jeappian, or 
jyppan, to prepare. Mr. H. Tooke.] Ready; 
dextrous; nimble; eager. 

Tare, yare, good Iros, quick ; — methinks 1 hear 
Antony coll. Slmkspcare, Ant. and Oeop. 

I do desire to learn, Sir; and I hope, if you have occasion 
to use me for your turn, you shall find me yare. Shakspeare, 

The lesser [ship] will conic and go, leave or take, and is 
yare: whereas the greater is slow. Balegh. 

Ya'rely. adv. [from^am] Dextrously; skilfully. 

The silken tackles, 

Swell wjth the touches of those flower-soft hands 

That yarely frame the office. Shakspeare, Ant, and (Scop. 

To Yauk.# See To Yerk. 

Yarn.'J' h. s. [jeapn, Saxon; the past participle of 
j^nan, to prepare, to make ready. Mr. H. Tooke.J 
Spun wool; woollen thread. 

You would be another Penelope; yet they say, all the^rn 
she spun in Ulysses’s absence, did but fill Ithaca full 

,, Shakspeare, CorioL 

The web of our life is of a mingled j/am, sood and ill to¬ 
gether ; our virtues would A proud, if our faults whipt them 
not; and our crimes would despair, if they were not dierisfaed 
by our virtum. ShtAtpeare. 

Yarn is a commodity vciy proper to this countiy, wii^ of 
all others ought to lie most encouraged. Temple. 

It mu’ be useful for the reeling of^ni. Wimns. 

The fates but only spin the cowier due, 

The flnest of the wool is left for you. 
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Sparc me but one small portion of the twim. 

And let the sisters cut brnow your Knc: 

The rest among the rubbish may they swero. 

Or add it to the yarn of some old misers heap. Dryden. 

To Yarh. r. n. [from the sound, hinio, Ijit.] To 
growl, or snarl like a dog. Airmoarth. 

Y\'TiRow."f" M. s. Imillefalium, Lat.] A plant. 

The yarrow, wherewithal he stops the wound-made mre. j 

Drayton, Polyow. S. 13. | 

Yate.* n. s. [jeac. Sax.] Still our northern word 
for ,■ pronoun^ yet, or yat. 

Spitr the yulr fast. Spemer, SItej). Cat. 

Yaw.* m. s. 'Phe unsteady motion which a ship 
^ nnilvfs ill a groat swell, when, in steering, she 
indliios to the right or left, of her course. Gifford's 
Massinger, iv. 297. 

Yai)Im '}'7 n, a. A little vessel belonging to a ship, 
Yawi.. 3 convenience of passing to, and 

from it. 

'J'hcrc veil'.ihmit twenty thousand barges ur yauli of dif¬ 
ferent kinds upon tlie water. 

Drummond, Trap. (/.<>«. 1744,) p. 87. 

To Yawi,.* n. m. [See To Yell.] To cry out. 

'J'iieiv hideous Scyllas yaivliug round aliuut, 

There serpents hiss. . Fairfax. 

Thu pilot mainly calls, 

Calls Jonah, Juiiali: and yet louder yawls. 

Quarles, hist. tf Jon. (1(120.) 

7 o YAWN. ti. n. [^eonan, Saxon.] 

1. Tognjie; tooscitatc; to have the mouth opened 
involuntarily by fumes, as in sleepiness. 

The s,idH‘y’d justice, with bis surly hum. 

Delivering o’er to executors (lale 

The lazy, yauming drone. Shakspeare, Hct,. 1 '. 

In yawning, the inner pnroliiiicnt of the car is extended. 
When a iiiuii i/awuelh, he cannot hear so well. Bacon. 

At length shook oil'himself, and ask’d the dame; 

And asking yawn'd, for what intent she came. Dryden. 

J'o whom the synuning pilot fast asleep. 

Me didst thou bid, to trust the treacherous deep ? Dryden. 

2. To open wide. 

The gashes, 

That bloodily did yawn upon his face. Shaksjwarr. 

'Tis now the very witching time of night. 

When churchyards yotfw. Shakspeare, Umntet. 

Now will 1 dam up this thy yawning moiitli. 

For swallowing up the treasure of the realm, Sludspearr, 

He shall cast up the wealth by him devour’d. 

Like vomit, from his yauming entrails pour’d. Sandys. 

Hell at last 

Yawning receiv’d them whole, and on them clos’il. 

MUtmi, P. L, 

The sword ]>icrc’d his tender sides; 

Down fell the beauteous youth; the yawning wound i 

Gush’d out a piimle stream. ' Dryden. 

High she rear’d her arm, and with her sceptre struck 
The yawning cltiT: from its disparted height 
Adown the mount the gushing torrent ran. Prior. 

3. To express desire by yawning. 

The chiefest^ thing at which Jay-rcforniers yawn, is, that 
the clergy may,'through conformity in condition, be poor as 
the apostles were. In which one circnmstmice, if they iimi- 
mne so great perfection, they mustgAlunk that church wiiich 
hath such store of mendicaiU friars, a church in that respect 
most happy. Hooker. 

Ya*n. n. s. [from tbe verb.] 

1. Osdtation. 

Thee, Paridcl, she mark’d thee, there 
Stretch’d on the rack of a too easy chair ; 

And heBr 4 ,thv everlasting yanm confess 

The pains and penalties of idleness. Ptyie. 

2. Gape; hiatus. * 
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Hence to the borden of the manh th» go, 

Tluit imngles with the bolefiil streams telow; 

And sometimes with a mighty yawn, ’tis said. 

Opens a dismal passage to tbe dead. 

Who, pale with fear, the reading earth survey. 

And startle at the sudden flash of day. AdiUspn. 

Ya'wning. adj. [from yatew.] Sleepy; blumberiiig. 

Ere to black Herat’s summons 
The sharp-born beetle, with his drowsy hums. 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shaksjware, Macbeth. 

Ycla'i). pari, for clad, Clollied. 

Her sight did ravish, hut her grace in speech. 

Her Yiotil» yclad with wisdom's imijesty. 

Make me from wond’ring fall to weeping joys. Shakspeare. 

YcleVed. ['llu; participle passive of to call; 

clepaii,* tSnxoii; with the increasing particle^, 
which was used in the old English in die pre¬ 
terites and participles, from the Suxon ^e.] Called; 
termed; named. 

But eomc, thou goddess, fair and free, 

111 hcavoii yclep'U Eiiplirosiiie, 

And hy men, heart-easing mirth. MUtou, L'AIl. 

Ydua'u.'}' part. pass, of rfnW. 

Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. 

Spenser, F. Q. 

Ye. The nominative )ilurai of t/um. 

Ye are they which justify yoiirsclvis. St. Luke, xvi. i j. 

Yea. adv. [ca, or jea, .Saxon ; ja, Danish, German, 
and Dutch.] 

1. Yes. A particle of affirmation; meaning, it is so, 
or is it so 'i 

iVo, hath God said, ye shall not cat of every tree in the 
garden. ' Gen. iii. i. 

Let your conversation be yea, yea ; nay, nay. St. Mtdlh. v. 

Why do disputes in wrangling spend the day? 

Whil.'.i one says only yea, and t’otlier nay. Denham. 

2. A pnrticle by which the sense is intended or cn- 
Ibrced : not only so, but more than .so. 

I am weary; yea, my memory is lir’d. Shakspeare. 

A rascally, yea, forsooth, knave, to bear n gentleman in 
hand, and tlieii stand upon security. Shakspeare. 

From thes'. Philijipina- are brought costly spices, yea, and 
gold too. Abbot, Drscr. of the Wot Id, 

All the promises of God arc yea, and amen; tiuit is, arc 
verified, which is tiic iinpunaiicu of t/ca, and confii'med, which 
is meant by omen, into on inimutiibility. Hammond. 

They durst abide 

.Jehovah thundering out of Biun, thron’d 
Between the cherubim; yea, often plac’d 
Within his sanctuary itself their 8hrim.s. Milton. 

Notwithstanding this great proxiinity of man to himself; 
yea, and notwithstanding the observations made in all ages we 
still remain ignorant of many things concerning ourselves. 

Hale. 

To Ye AD, or Yede. r. n. prcleritcj/w/c. [This word 
seems to hnvc been corruptly ibi nicd from jeob, the 
Saxon preterite of jan.] To go; to march. Ob¬ 
solete. 

Tlicy wander at will, and stay at picture. 

And to their folds ^eadc at their own leisure. ^tenser. 

Then Imd tbe knight this lady yede aloof, 

And to an bill herself withdraw aside. 

From whence she might behold that battle’s pruoC 
And eke be safe from uatigcr far descry’d. Spenser. 

Yet for she yode tliercat half agliost, 

And Kiddy the door sparred after her fast. Spenser. 

That siune mightywiian of God, 

That blond red billows like a walled Ihint, 

On either side disparted with his rod. 

Till that his army dij'-foot through them yod. Spenser. 
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To Yean. v. n. teaman, Saxon.^ To Inring young. 
Used of aheep. 

Thii I scarcely drag along. 

Who ^coning on the rocks has left her young. liryden. 

Ewes yean the |iollcd iamb with the least danger. Mortivur. 

Ye'aned.# part. adj. [from_ycfl«.] Brpught forth 
as a lamb. 

1 love tliee better than the carerul ewe 
The new yean’d lainb. Fktchcr, Faiti^. Shcfherdcst. 

Ye'anlino. n. s. [from yean,'] The young of sbeq). 

All the t/canlingi which were streak’d and pied, 

Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Slmksjiearf. 

YEAR. n.s. [;eap, Sax.] 

1. If one by the wonl year mean twelve months of 

thirty days each, i. e. three hundred and sixty days; 
another intend a sol.r year of three hundred sixty- 
five days; and a third iiieiui a lunar year, or twelve 
lunar months, i. c. three hundred fifty-four days, 
there will be a great variation and error in their 
account of things, unless they arc well apprized of 
each other’s meaning. Watts, Logic/:. 

See the minutes, now they run: 

How iiiaiiy makes the hour full compleat. 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finish up the year. 

How many years a mortal man may live. Shaksfearr. 

Widi the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 

D^, or the sweet approach of even or morn. Milton, P. L. 

Though we suppose but the addition of one innii fur eveiy 
thousand yean, yet long before this time there should have 
been a greater number than there could be sands in the earth. 

WiUdnt. 

The doctor upon occasion calculating his expenees on him¬ 
self, found them to be not above five pound in the year. Fell. 

Oviparous creatures have eggs enough at first conceived in 
them to serve them for many yean ming, allowing such a 
proportion for every year, as will serve ror one or two inculw- 
tionsa Ray on the Creation. 

He accented a curacy of thirty pounds a year. Sirifl. 

2. It is often used plurally, without a plural termi¬ 
nation. 

I fight not once in forty year. Shakiyieare. 

3. In the plural, old age. 

Some mumble-news, 

That smiles his cheek in years, and knows the trick. 

To make my lady laugh when she's dispos’d, 

Told our intents. Stmkspeare, Love, I.ab, Lost. 

There died also Cccile, mother to king Edward IV. bein'! of 
extreme years, and who bad lived to sr." three princes of ner 
IkkIv crowned, and four mnrthered. Racou, lien. VII, 

He look’d in years, yet in his years were scon 
A youthful vigour, and autumnal green. Drydcn. 

Ye'abed.* adj. [from year."] Containing years; 
numbering years. 

Both were of best feature, of high race, 

Vear’d but to thirty. R. .Tonson, S(yanus. 

Ye'abbook.* n.s, lyear and book.} The reports 
from the reign of king Edward the second hicliisive 
to that of Ilcnry the eighth were taken by protlio- 
notarics or chief scribes of the court, at tlic cxpencc 
of the crown, and published annmlly t whence they 
are known under the denomination of the yearbooks. 

Blackstone, 

The slidents of comiuon law, by reading Ihea yearbooks, re¬ 
cover the experience by former ages. Wotton, Item. p. 86. 

YE^ABLlNa. adj. [from year."] Being a year old, 

A yearling bullock to thy name shall smoke; 

Untam’d, unconscious of the galling yoke. Pope. 

Ye^arly. a^j. [from year .2 Annual; happening 
every year; lasting a year. ^ 
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The yearly ctmrte that brings this day about. 

Shall never see n but a holiday. ^akspeare, K, John. 

Why the changing oak shopM shed 
The yearly honour of his stately head; 

Whilst the distinguish’d yew is ever seen, 

Unebang’d bis branch,jind permanent bis green. Prior, 

Ye'arly. adv. Annually; once a year. 

He that outlives this day, and secs old age. 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbour. 

And say, to-morrow is Saint Crisphin. Shakspeare, Hen, V. 

For numerous blessings yearly shower’d. 

And property with plenty crown’d; 

For freedom still maintain’d aiivc; 

For these, .and more, accept our pious [iraisc. HryiU r. 

Not mmierons are our joys, when life ;s new. 

And yearly some are fuliing of the few. Young. 

’Jh YEAllN.'f' V. n. [j^punii, ^eojinian, Sax.] T*o 
feel great internal iiiiensincss. In Spenser it is 
soinciimcK earn. It is by Spenser used for '^sirc, 
or the pain of longing; it now implies tendcrtics'< 
or pity. 

11 c despis’d to tread in due dpgrcc, 

But chaff’ll, and foam’d, with courage fierce and slcrii, 

And to he cas’d of that base burden still did yearn. IS/tcnser. 
Make the libbard stern 

I.eavo roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn. Speusrt . 

'J'liough peeping close into the thick. 

Might .sec the moving of sonic quick : 
lint were it fairy, fiend, or snake, 
jMy courage earned it to wake. 

And manfully thereat shot. Sprnst /. 

Fal'stafii he is dead. 

And we most yearn therefore. Shakspeare, Hen. V. 

Joseph iiiaile haste; for his bowels did yenrn upon his bro¬ 
ther: Hiid be sought where to weep, and he enter’d into hi' 
chamber. Gen. xliii. .50. 

When the fair laaicothoe he suy’d. 

To check his steeds, impatient Pnoebus yearn'd. 

Though all the world was in his course coucern’d. Waller. 

Yet for all the yearning pain 
Y’have snllcr’d for their loves, in vain, 

1 iear titgy'll prove so nice and coy. 

To have, and t’hold, and to enjoy. Hudibras. 

Where our liisirt does but relent, bis melts; where oftir eye 
pities, his ImiwcIs yearn. South, Servi. 

Your mother’s heart yearns towards you. Addison, 

Unmov’d the mind of ithuens remain’d; 

But Anticliis, unable to controul. 

Spoke loud the language of his yearning soul. Pofie. 

To Yearn, v. a. To grieve; to vex. 

She laments fur it, that it would 
Yearn your heart to see it. Shakspeare. 

I am not covetous of gold. 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear. Shakspeare. 

Ye'arneul.* adj. \_yeam and Jidl."] Mournful. 
Obsolete. 

Oh musickc, us in joyfull tunes thy mery notes I did borow. 
So now lend me thy yernfatt tunes, to utter my sorrow. 

Danum and Pith, agn. D.i. 

Yk'aiinino.* n. s. ^from ycam."} Act or state of 
being moved with pity or tenderness. 

At beholding the miseries of others, they fiud such yearnings 
in their bowels, and such sensible commotions raised in tbi^ 
breasts, as they can by no means satisfy. ' CaUmy. 

Yeast. See Vest. ^ 

Yelk. n. s. [fifom jeldepe,4(pllow, Sax.] The yellow 
part of the ^g. It is commonly pronounced, and 
often written yoUc. 

The yolk of the egg conduceth little to the generation of the 
bird, but only to the nourishment of the same: for if a chicken 
be opened, when it,|s new hatched, you shell find much of the 
yoUe remuning. Bacon, Nat, Hist. 

That a chiAen is formed out of the yelk of an egg, with 
some antient philosophers the people tfUT opinion. Brown. 
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All tlic feBther’d Idad, ^ 

From th’ tnclnded yolk, not ambient white aroae. Dryien. 

To YELL-i* V. n. [Jj-llan, Sax. yla, Su. Goth, and 
Icel. liAitw, Greek; ululo, Lat] To cry out with 

horrour and agony. 

Nor the nljsht raven, that still deaDly yells; 

Nor grisly vultures make us once affeared, Spenser. 

Now worse than e’er he was before, 

Poor Pack doth yell, poor Puck doth roar, 

That wak’d queen Mab, who doubted sore 
Some treason had been wrought her. Draylon, Nyvijihid, i 
Yell'uif; monsters, that with ceaseless ety 
Surroiuid me. MUtou, P. L, | 

Night-struck fancy dreams the yelling ghost. Thomson^ i 

To YuLt.* V. a. To utter with a yell. 

. Each new morn, ^ 

New widows howl, new orphans ciy; new sorrows 
Strike heaven pn the face, that it resounds, 

As itit felt witli Scotland, and yell’d out I 

Like syllables of dolour. Shakspeare, Macheih. , 

Ykll. «. .1. [frdlh the verb.] A cry of horrour. * | 

With like timorous accent and dire yell, , 

A f when, by night and negli|encc, tlic fire . 

Is spread in populous cities. Shaksjieare, Othello. 

Hence are beard the groans of ghosts, the pains 
Of sounding lashes, and of drugging chains. 

The Trojan stood astonish’d at their cries. 

And ask’d his guide from whence those yells arise. Dryden. 
Others in franlick mood 

Kun howling through the streets; their hideous yrl/t 

Iteiid the dark welkin. Phdips, 

YE'LLOW.'f'«rt//. Saxon; Dutch; 

fiiatlo, Ilal. Mr. H. Tookc pruiiounccs it xcscljeb, 
the )iast participle of jcaclan, acccndcrc; Serenius 
refers to the aiicieut Seytb. Scant!, clea, gloa, nitere, 
splciidere.] Being of a bright glaring colour, us 
goiil. 

Hr hronght the green em and thc.yctfoi» sheaf. 

Milton, P. h. 

Negligent of food. 

Scarce seen, he wades among the yellow broom. . Tkmniou, 

YELiiOw.# n. s. Yellow colour. 

A long motley coat, guarded with yellow. 

Shakspeare, lien. VITI. 
Alter a lively orange, followed an intense bright and copious 
yellow, which was also the liest of all the yellows. 

. Newton, Opt. 

To Ye'llow.* v.a. To render yellow. 

So should my papers, yellow'd with their age. 

Be scorn’d. Shakspeare, Simn, i^. 

To Yeli.ow.# p. n. 'I’o grow yellow. 

The ojuming vallics, and the yelloieiag plains. Dyer. 

Ye'elowbov. ti. s. A gold cdht. A very low word. 
John did not storve the cause; there wanted not yellotehoys 
to fee council. Arbulhnot, .1. Unit. 

yE'Li,owGOL»s.# n. s. A flower. 

Bring too some branches forth of Daphne’s hair. 

And gladdest myrtle for these posts to wear. 

With spikenard weav’d, and mnrjoramibetwecn. 

And start’d with ycUow-golds, and meadow'».quecn. 

P. .Tonson, M>isqncs. 

YE'EtoWHAMMEi^ ». s. [ce«fArymf« bellcmii.'} A bird. 
Ye'llowish. adj. [from yelim .1 Approaching to 
yellow. 

Although amber be commonly of a colour, yet there 

is found of it also block, whitc,%rown, green, blue, and piirfilc. 

JVt^word, Nat, Hist. 

YE'i,iJ)wrsHNEss. ». s. [from yellowish.'] The tjuality 
of approaching to yellow. 

biiised madder, being drenched with the like alcaliaatc so¬ 
lution, exchanged its yellowishness for a redness. Prn/le. 

Ys'llowmes^. n. I. [from 
I. The quali^ of being yellow. 
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Apples, covered in line and ashes, were well matured, as 
appeared in the yelhwness and sweetness. Bacon, NaL Jtwf. 

Yettownea of the skin and eyes, imd a saflh>n<olonrcd urine, 
arc signs of an inflamnmtoiy disposition of the liver. 

Arbuthnnl. 

2 . It i$ used in Shakspeare for jeqjousy. 

Ford I will possess with yellowness. Shakspeare. 

Yellows, n. s. A disease in horses. When the 
guIUpipc is stopped up, that matter which should 
be turned into gull is carried back into the blood, 
and tinctures it yellow; so that the eyes, inside of 
tlie lips, slaver, and all the |)arU of the horse, that 
are capable of shewing the colour, appear yellow. 

Farriet^s Did. 

llis horse sped with spavins, and rnied with the yeUowt. 

Shakspeare, 7’am. of the Shrew. 
To YELP.'f” t'. w. [jealpun, Saxon; yaulp laidyolp in 
in our old books.] To bark us a bcaglc-hound 
after his prey. 

'I'licy like impudent dcigges yolpe and barke against us. 

Fulkc, Retentive, l^c. (1580,) p.51. 
To yriulpe and bark like a dog and a fox. 

Barret, Mv. 1580. 

A little herd of England’s tiui’rons deer. 

Maz’d with a yelping kennel of French curs. 

Shakspeare, Hen, VI. 

YEO MAN.*!" n. s. [Of this word the original is 
much doubtoil: the true etymology seems to be 
that of Junius, who derives it from geman, Frisick, 
a villager. Dr. Johnson. — From the Goth, gvma. 
Sax. junia, Theotisc. gominan, a man. Sereniua. 
Sec also Brideoroum.] 

1. A man of a small estate in land; a farmer; a 
gentleman farmer. 

. Gentlemen should use their children as the honest fanners 
and substantial yeomen do theirs. Inwke. 

He that has a spaniel Iw his side is u yeoman ofabtyit one 
hundred pounds a year, an honest man; he is just qualiCcd to 
kill an hare. Addison. 

2. It seems to have been aneienilv a kind of ceremo¬ 
nious title given to soldiers; whence we have still 
yeomen of the guard. 

Tall yeomen seemed they, and of great miglit. 

And were enra.igcd ready still for figlit. Spenser, 

You, good yeomen, 

Whose limbs were made in England, shew ti, licrc 
'Hie mettle of your [lasturr. Shaksju-are, Hen. V, 

He instituted, fur the security of his person, a band of fifty 
arciters, under a captain, to attend liiiii, liy tlic name o(ycom^ 
of his guard. Bacon, Hen, VII, 

'Th’ appointment fur the ensuing night he heard; I 
And therefore in the cavern had prepar’d V 

'I'wo brawny ynmieii of liis trusty guard. ) Dryden. 

At Windsor St. Jolm whispers me i’ th’ ear; 

'I'he wuitcr8«tand in ranks, the yeomen cry 

Make room, as if a duke were passing by. Swiff, 

3. It was probably a freeholder not advanced to the 
rank of a gentleman. 

His grundlathcr was I.voncI diikc of Clarence, 

Third son to tlie third Edward, king of England: 

Spring cresticss yeomen from so deep a root ? 

Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 

4. It seems to have had likewise the notion of n 
geiitlemnn servant. 

A jolly .yeoman, marshal of the liail. 

Whose name was appetite, he did iiestow 
Both gue.sts and meats. S/jcn'-.". 

Yeo'manlv.# adj. [from yeoman.] Of or belonging 
to a yeoman. 

It would make him inelanclioly to see his yccmanly father 
cut bis neighbours’ throats, to make his son a genllemM! 

B. Jtmson, £v. Man oulofhu Huirntr. 
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Hi« [Sdden’i] &thor \n» a yeomunly nmii. 

' Avbiw, Anted, ii. 5jo. 

YEo'MAVfty. n. s. [from yeoman.'^ The collective 
body of yeomen. 

Tliu did amortize a great part of the land* of the kingdom 
unto the bold and neftupation of fhe^eoauinr^, or middle people, 
of a comlition between gentlemen and cotta^rs. Bacon. 

To YERK.'I' ». a. [Of nnknovrn etymology. Dr. 
Johnson. — Probably of the same as jerk; hrcckia, 
Icel. pulsarc; jarkcy pes feriens. Serenius.] 

1. To tnrowout or move with a spring. 

A lei^ing horse is said to yerk or strike out bis 
hind legs, when he flings and kicks with his whole 
hind quarters, stretching out the two hinder Icgs- 
near together, and even, to their full extent. 

Farrier's Did. 

Their wounded steed* 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 

Yerk out their armecl heels at their dead niasters. Shakspenre. 

2. To lash; to strike; to beat. 

But that same fool, who most inrreased her pains. 

Was Srome j. who having in his hand a whip. 

Her therewith viris. ^/ciuer, F. Q. 

How tlie freemen will skip to hear one of those lines well 
laughed at, that they have been so often perked for 1 

Echard, Gr. of Coat, of the Cl. p. 43. 

To Yerk.# V. n. To move as with jerks. 

How she [the ship] kicks and yerks! 

Beamii. and FI. Sea-Voyage. 

Yerk. n. s. [from the verb.] A quick motion. 

To Yern. t>. a. See Yearn. 

Ye.s. adv. [xi)'e, Saxon.] 

1. A term of affirmation; the affirmative particle op¬ 
posed to no. 

Pray, Madam, are you married ? — IV.t. More, Fables. 

2 . It is a word of enforcement : even so ; not only so,- 
but iiipre. 

This were a fit speech for n general in the head of an army, 
when ^ing to battle: yes, and it is no less fit speeeh in the 
head ol a council, upon a deliberation of entrance into a war. 

Bacon. 

Yes, you despise the man to hooks confin’d, 

Who from his stndy rails »t human kind. 

Though what he learns he s(>eaks. 7 *of>c. 

YEST. «. s. [jejr. Sax.] 

1, The foam, spume, or flow'or of beer in fermenta¬ 
tion; barm. 

> Yeast and outward means do fail. 

And have 110 |K>wer to work on ulo. Jludihrm. 

When drays bound high, they never cross behind, 

Where bubbling jyeaxt i'. blown by gust* of wind. Gay. 

2. The spume on troubled water; foam; froth. 

How the Bhip boring the moon with her innin-mast, and 

anon swallowcu with yeast and froth, us you'd thrust a cork 
into a hogshead. ^ Sbaksf>etOe, Wint. Talc. 

YEsTv.'f' adj. [from yesl. Dr. Johnson. — From 
the Sax. ypij, stonny. Mr. H. Tookc.] Frothy; 
s|»un)y; foamy. 

Though )’Ou untie the winds, and lot them fight 
Against the churches; though the yesty waves 
Confimnd and swallow navigation up. Shak^eaee, Macbeth. 

YE'STER.'f“ adj. [jejtepn, xepepan. Sax. frestem, 
Oterm. hcslcriiusf Lat. old Engl, hestern: “ hestern- 
dny,* 9 Holinshed, Descr. of Ireland.] Being next 
before the present day. It is not often usec^but 
in composition with another word, as day or night. 

Love ought as well be sow’d upon our sands. 

As in a br^t so barren: 

To love to enemy, the only one 
JUmaining too, wdiom yestcr sun beheld 

•\,Mu*t’ringner charms, Dryden, Don.Sebasl. 


YE'sTERnAY. HsS. [jeitquuilMi^ Saxoii.] The day 
last past; Uie day next before to-day. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in tkis petty pace from day to day, 

'To the lost syllabic of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdaydkavG lighted tools « 

The way to dasty death. H Shaktfieare, Macbeth, 

We are but o\yesterday, and know notliiug, because our day* 
lipon earth are a shadow. Jedt, viii. 9. 

You ore both fluid, chang’d dmeo yesterday; 

Next diiv repair* but ill lust day’s decay; 

Nor fire, aitnough the river keep the name, 

Yesterdoy’i waters, and to-ilay’s the same. Eomif, 

If yesterday could be recall’d again, 

F.v’n now would I conclude my happy reign. JJryden. 

Yeslrrday was set apart as a d.ty of puhlick thanksgiving for 
,^he late extraordinary surcesscs. Addison. 

Mrs. Simper sends loiuplniiit in yowryesterday's Spectator, 

Addison, Sped. 

Naked from the womb 
Wc yesterday came forth ; .tnd in the tomb 
Nakki again wc roust to-iiiorruw lie: « 

Dorn to loinent to labour, and to die. Print. 

Ve'sterday. adv. f)ii the'day last past. 

Martiu.* gave ii* yeslnitai/ a rcpres>cntatiuil (if tlie empire of 
the I'urks, with no small vigour o'‘words. Bacon. 


Yj/steknigut. n, s. The night before this night. 

Ye'stkrniciit. adv. On the night last past. 

Ehwen hours I’ve spent to write it over; 

For yesternight by Catesby W’as it sent mel: 

Stiaksprnre, llieh. TIT. 

llie distrihulioii of tliis conference was made by Fupolis 
yesternight. Baam. 

YET.-f cmjttnd. [jQt:, jec, xeca, 8axon; the im¬ 
perative of jecan, to get, to obtain. Mr. II. 'J'ooke,] 
Nevertheless; uotwitlisttiniling; however. 

They had a king was more than him before; 

But yet a king, where they were nought the more. Dautcl. 

Frcneh laws forbid the female reign, 

Yet love does them to slav’ry draw. Votolry. 

Though such men have lived never so imieh ii[iou (lie re¬ 
serve: yet if they be 'ihserved to have a parlieiilur fondness for 
persons noted for any sin, it is ten to oue but there was 11 eom- 
luunication in the sin, before there was so in airci-tioii. SiniHi. 

The hfmthens would never suffer their go<ls to be reiiled. 
which yet were no gods; and shall it lie allowed to any inan 
to make a mock of liini that made heaven and earth ? 

, TilUd'ttm. 

He is somewhat arrogant at his first entrance, and is too in¬ 
quisitive through the whole tragedy; yet these imperfections 
being balanced by great virtues, they hinder not our compas¬ 
sion for his misencs. Drydeii, Vufresnoy. 

Let virtuosfi’s in five 3'ears bo writ, 

Yet not one thought accuse thy toil of wit. Drudt::. 

Yet. adi\ 

1. Beside; over and above. 

This furuishes ns with yet one more reason, why our Suviimr 
lays such a particular stress on nets of mercy. Alterlmry. 

2. Still; the state still remaining the same. 

They attest tacts tl)fy had heard while tliey were yet hea¬ 
thens ; and had they not found reason to believe them, they 
would still have continued heathens, and made no mention of 
the.ii in their writings. Addison, 

3. Once again. • 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light, 

Indulge, dread chaos and eternal night. Pope, Dunciad. 

4. At tills time; so soop; hitherto; with a negative 
before it. 

Thales being asked when a roan should marry, said, young 
men not yet, old men, not at all. Bacon. 

5. At letuit; at all. Noting ^uncertainty or iiidetcr- 
mination. 

A man that would form a comparison betw|ixt Quintilian's 
dedrnnations, if yet they be QuintiHaa’t, and flie orations of 
Tally, would be in danger of rorfirifltig his discretion. Baktr. 
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6 . It denotes continuance and extension, greater or 
smaHer. 

Shake not bh houn-glasi. when hishaftjr sand 
Is ebbing to the last: 

A little longer, ^ef a litde lon^, 

And nature drops him down wtthouf^ourrin. 

Like mellow (hiit wIlKiut a winter storm. Bryden. 

Yet a few days and those which now appem*. 

In youth and beanty like the blooming year. 

In life's swift scene shall change. Bryden, 

7. Still; in a new degree, 

He that takes from a thief that which the thief took from an 
honest man, and keeps it to himself, is the wickeder thief of 
the two, by how much the rapine is made yet blacker by the 
pretence ofniety and justice. ^ J/Eelrangc, 

8. Even; after all. A kind of emphatioal addition to a 
negative. 

If any man neglect his duty, his fault must not be ascribed 
to the rule appointed, neither wri to the whole church. 

IVAiteiff. 

Men may noUtoo rashly believe the confessions of witches, 
nor yet the evidence against them; for the witches themselves 
arc imaginative, and people are credulous, and ready to impute 
accidents and natural operations to witchcraft. Bacon. 

Nor yet amidst this ,)oy and iwiglitest morn 
Was absent, after all his uiiscliicf done. 

The prince of darkness. Milton, P. li. 

9. Hitherto: sometimes with as before it. 

Hope beginning here, with u trembling expectation of 
tilings far removed, and an yet but only heard otj endeth with 
real and actual fruition of tliat which no tongue can cxprc-is. 

Hooker. 

WvEV, for given. 

W'ants not a fourth grace to make the dance even ? 

J.et that riKim to iny lady bc^cimi,* 

She shall lie a graee, . 

To fill the fourth place. 

And reign with the rest in heaven. Spenser, 

YEW. «. s. [ip, Saxon ; yuc, Welsh. This is often 
wTitteii engh ; but the former orthography is at 
once nearer to the sound and the derivation. Sec 
Eutiii.j A tree of tough wood : used for bows, and 
therefore piaiitci! in churchyards. 

it hath amenlaceotis flowers, which consist of 
many apices, for the most part shaped like a mush¬ 
room, iind are barren; but the embryoes, which 
.'irc prtxhicetl at remote distances on the same tree, 
tio afterward become hollow, beli-shnperl berries, 
which are full of Jiiice, and include seeds somewhat 
like acorns, having, us it were, a little cup to each. 

Miller. 

The shooter eugh, the hroud-legv*d syenmore, * 

The barren plantanc, and the walnut sound ; 

The inyrrhe, that her foul dn doth btill deplore, 

Alder thwowncr of alt waterish ground. Fairfajs. 

Slips ofyr«>. 

Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse. * Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

He drew. 

And almost join’d the horns of the tough ygw. Bryden. 

The distinguisli’d yew is ever seen, 

Unchang’d his branch, and pernmuent his green. Prior. 

YeVem. adj, [from^m] Made of the wood of 
yew. 

His stiff arms to stretch with eughen bow, 

And manly legs still passing to and fro. Spenser, Hubb, Talc. 

YEX-t «. s. Ihickf kickse, Bclg. leoepinj, Sax. I 
Junius.] The hiccough. 8eealso¥ux. 

Thqr do stay the excessive wx or hocket. 

*■ Holland, Tr.s^ Pliny, B> 27. ch. y. 

Ferdinando earl of Derby, dying of a^nr. 

• Harrington, Suppt. to Godwit^ Buhops, (1609.) ^ 

To YEX.-f’ V. n. To have tlie hiccough. Htdoet. 

VOL. V. 
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YtE'HE.-f’ adv. Sixon.] Together. 

Oooodly golden chayiie, wlieKirith jjfire 
Thd*iirtues Unkcd were in lovely with. Spenser, F. Q. 

7'o YIELD. 0 . a. [^elban, SaxcHi, to pay.] 

1. To produce; to in retufn for cultivation or 
labour. 

W'hcn thou tillost the ground, it fhall not henceforth yield 
unto thee her strength. Gen. iv. 12. 

No country for the bigness of it am be better watered, or 
yield fairer fruits. H^n. 

.Strabo tells us the mines at Carthagena yielded the Romans 
per diem to the value of twenty-five thousand drachms, eight 
huudred and seven pounds, five shillings and ten pence. 

^ , . . Artndhnol. 

2. To produce in general. 

He makes milch kme yield blood. Shakspeare. 

The wilderness yieldelh food for them. , Job, xxiv. 5. 

All the substances of an animal, fed even with acescent sub¬ 
stances, yield by fire nothing but aUtolinc salts. Arimlhnot, 

3. To all'ord; to exhibit. 

Philocica would needs have her glove, and not withont so 
mighty a lour as that face could yield. Sidne7/. 

The mind of man desireth evermore to know die truth, 
according to the most infallible certainty which the nature of 
thinns can yield. Hooker. 

If you take the idea of white, which one parcel of snow 
yielded yesterday to your sight, and another idea of white from 
another pared of snow you sec to-day, and put them togetlier 
|ii your mind, they run into one, and the idea of whiteness 
is not at all iiicreaxcd. Locke. 

4. To give as claimed tif right. 

I the prai^c 

Yield thee, so well thou hast this day purvey’d. Milton, P, L. 

5. 7 ’o allow; to concede. 

I yield it jdkt, said Adam, and submit. MiUon, P.L. 

I that have nut only yielded, but challenged the undoubted 
truth of the proposiuun, can make no question of its corol¬ 
laries. Hammond. 

6 . To permit; to grant. 

Lite is lint air. 

That yielih a passage to the whistling sword. 

Anil closes wiicn ’iis gone. Bryden, Bon Sebast.' 

7. To emit; to expire. 

Often did I strive 

To yield the ghost; but still the envious flood 
Kept in my so d, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vast, and wand’ring air. 

Shakspeare, Bkk, til. 
He gathered up his feet into the tied, and yielded up tlie 
ghost. Gen. xlix. 33. 

8. To resign ; to give up: sometimes with a particle, 
as up or over. 

He not yielding over to old age his country delights, espe¬ 
cially of hawking, w.as at that time, following a merlin, brought 
to see this injury ofT.'red unto us. Sidney. 

Thus I have yielded lip into yourliaiid 
Tlie circle of niy glory'. Shakspeare, K.Jokn. 

She to realities yields all her shows. AfiUon, P, L. 

’Tis the pride of man which is the S|iring of this evil, and on 
unwillingness to yie/d up th. ir own opinions. Watts. 

9. To surrender: somt'tinios yvith up. 

The enemies sometimes offered unto the soldiers, upon the 
walls, greiit rtwanls, if tlicw would yield up the city, and some¬ 
times threatened tlieni as mst. Knollcs. 

They laugh, as if to them I bad quitted all. 

At random ^/dci/nyi to their misrule. MiHon, P. L. 

To Yield, v.n. 

I. give up the contest; to submit. 

He yiflds nut in his fall; 

But lighting dies, and dying kills withal. Baniel, 

All is not lost; immortal hate. 

And courage never to submit or yield. ^ Afulon, P. L. 

If the inspiring and expiring organ of any animal be stopt, it 
suddenly-^iWdi tonatm’^ nnodiefc Walton, Anpier. 
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Thera ha law Ae fainting Gredw airW, 

An4 hero Ae tremblinB Twjans qh»t Ae neM, 

Punu'd by fierce Aebilles. ^ ^rya*n. 

2 . To comply with nny person, or motive power. 

Considenng thiK prcaent uge so full of tongue, and weak of 
brain, behold we yxM to the r*eam thereof. Uooker. 

I see a melding in the looks of France : 

Mark how Acy whisper.. Shakupeare, A. John. 

This supernatumi soliciting, if ill. 

Why hath it given me earnest of success ? ^ 

If good, why do I ytcM to that suggestion, 

Whose homd image doth upfui iiiy hair ? Shafajirarc, K. hear. 
With her much fair speecli she caused him toifie/d, 

Pror. VII. ai. 

The Jews have agreed to desire ihcc Aat thou wouldst 
bring down Paul; but do not thou yield uuto them. « 

•• . AetJ, xxiii. *1. 

They shew Ac world that they are not of a yielding tempe r, 
which will be wronged or baffled. Kettle well. 

3. To comply with things requirctl or cnforml. 

Hicrc could be no secure iieacc, except the Laccdrnioiiians 
yielM to those Aings, which being granted, it would be no 
longer in Aeir power to hurt tlie Athenians. Bacon. 

If much converse 

Tlicc satiate, to short absence I could _yieW. Milton, P. 1 .. 

4. To concede; to admit; to allow; not to deny. 

If wc jfleld that there is a God, and that this God is almighty 
and just, it cannot be avoided but that, after Aislife ended, he 
adinmisters justice unto men. , Uakewill. 

5. To give place ns inferiour in excellence or any 
other quality. 

The fight of ArhUles and Cygniis, and the fray betwixt the 
Lapithoe and Centaurs, yield to no other port ol this poet. 

Dryden. 

Tell mein what more happy fields 
The thistle springs, to which the lily yieldi? Pope, 

•Yif.'loabi.ene8s.* «. s. [from yield."^ Disposition 

to concede or comply with. 

The fourth disposition for peace p»] « yieldahleuete n|)on 
sight of clearer truths. Bp. Nall, Worit, iiL 553. 

Yie'ldance.# m. s. [from^^VW.] 

1 . Act of producing. 

How should the com, wine, oil, be hail without theyiehlaure 
of the earth ? Afyj. J/ail, SeatouabU Serm. p. *8. 

a. Act of complying with; concession. 

I might draw him to a willing yieldauce ol that parcel of niy 
due maintenance. Pp. Hull, ^ededtws of hit Life. 

It must not be by any considerable yieldance or change on 
both rides, but by a reformarion 011 theirs. , „ 

Trapp, Papery Truly Stated, P. m. 

Yie'ldeii. n.s. [fromyrfrf.] One who yields. 

Briars and Aorns at their apparel natch, 

Some sleeves, some hats; from yulden all things catch. 

Shakipeare. 

Some guard these traitors to the block of death, 

Treason’s true bed and ykUler up of breath. 

Shaktpeare, lien. JV, 

Yie'iding.* «. s. [from yicld.1 Act of giving up; 
submission. 

Immaculate and spotless is my mind; 

That was not forc’d; that never was inrhn’d 
To accew»ai^ S^takspeare^ Htvpe of hucr, 

YiE'EniNGLY.# adv. [from yielding.'l ^With com¬ 
pliance. 

Maids Aat know themselves bclov’d, and yirldiiigly reuse. 

IVamer, A/hiou’t England. 

YiE'LmiiGHESs.* n.s. [from 

1, Disposition tp give up any point. 

Thatwi»’Mi»g“r«, whatever finindations it might lay ta*Ac 
Asadvantage of posterity, was a specific to preserve us in pMce 
for Ms own time. Uwifan, 

2. ' QualiW of yielding. 

The yhslln w^ Pf Ae socket at Ae shouidw, Md the 
,^eliingnn» of Ae cartilagiaQiu substance with which its edge 
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is set sts excellently adapted for Ae aliowiince of a 
free modoil' and a wide range. Paley, Hat., T%eol. ch. 8. 

YOKE. n,s. ^eoc, Saxon; Joci, Dutch; 

Latin; joug^ French.] 

1. 'Die bandage placed on the neck of draught oxen. 

Bring a red heifer, wherein is no A^ish, and upon which 

never came yoke. ^ Numb. xix. z. 

A yearling bullock to Ay name shall smoke, 

Untain’d, iinconscioii.« of the galling yoke. Pope. 

2. A mark of servitude; slavery. 

Our country smks beneath theyoA'cy 
It weeps, it bleeds. Shakipeare, Macbclh. 

Tn bands of iron fetter’d you shall be; 

All easier yoke than what you put on roe. Dryden, Aurengz. 

3. A clmiti; 4 link; a bond. 

This yoke of iniu-riage from us both remove, 

Where two nre hound to draw, though neither love. Drydett. 

4. A roitplc: two; n pair, ll is used iu the plurnl 
with the singular termination. 

Those that aecnsc him in his intent towards our wives, arc 
n yoke of his di..canJcd men. Shaktpeare. 

His lands a hundred yoke of oxen till’d. Dryden, JUn. 

A yidir of mules oiit.iioes a yoke of oxen, when set to work 
at the same time; for luiilcs are swifter. Broome. 

To Yoke. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To biiiil by a yoke to a carriage. 

This Stetes promised to do, if he alone would yoke togctlier 
two brazen-hoofed bulls, mid, plowing the ground, sow dragons’ 
teeth. L’Eiteange. 

Four milk-white bulls, the. Thracian use of old, 

Were yok'd to draw his car of Imriiish’d gold. Dryden. 

2. To join or couple with another. 

My name 

Be yok'd with his that did lielrny the best. Shaktpeare. 

Cussius, you arc yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger ns the lliiit bears fire. Shaktjieare, .Tul. Cart. 

Keek not in Latiun bumls to yoke 
Our fair Lavinia. Dryden, Mn. 

3. To enslave; to subdue. 

These are the arms 

With uhich lie yoket/i your rebellious necks, 

Razetli jour cities. Shaktpeaie, 

4. To restrain; to confiiic. 

Men marry not: but chiisc rather a libertine single life, than 
to be yoked in marriage. , Bacon. 

Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke. 

Came to the sea. Milton, P. L. 

The words and promises, that yoke 
The conqueror, are quickly broke. Iludihra.-,. 

To Yoke.* ». n. Tt) lie joined with another. 

An improper and ill-jyiiiiag couple. 

Milton, Doct. and Diie. of Dio. i. 14. 

Yoice-elm. «. s. [carpinm, Latin.] A tree. 

* Ainsmtth. 

\ o KEFi-.i,Low. 7 j l_yolcc aud feUcfO}, or mate.^ 

Yo'KE.\rATE. ^ ^ ' -i 

1. Companion in labour. 

YtJecfellom ip arms. 

Let 118 to Frauc|{. SIttAipeare, Hen, I'. 

2. Mate; fellow; commonly partner in marriage. 

Ton cannot think me fit 
To be A’ yokefetlova of your wit. 

Nor take one of so mean deserts 

To be the partner of your parts. Huiibrai. 

Before Toulon Ay yokemate lies 
Where all Ac live-long night he richs. Stepney. 

Those who have most disUnguisned AcmKlves by railing at 
Ae sex, very often ehuic one of the most worthless for a com¬ 
panion and yokefettou). Additon, ^lecl. 

YoL0i {at yielded. Obsolete.-* Spenser, 

Yoek. ft. s. [See Yelk.] The yellow part of an egg. 
Nature hoA provided a huge yolk in .every e^ a g|pat part 
whenof nmaiaeA after Ac encken is hatched; and, by a 
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channel nude on {turpoto, aemt instead of n^lh to nourikh 
the chick for a considerable time. Rau A the CreatioN.- 

To Yolp.* See To Yelp, 


J" 


dj. [jHonbi Saxon.] 
within view. 


Being at a distance 


Y(w. 

Yond. 

Yo'nder.^ 

Madam, vond yoim fellow swears lie will speak with you. 

^ Shakspeare, Tw. mght. 

Ciood mother, tl» not marry me to yon fool. iputktpeore. 
Would you not Istugh to meet a great counsellor of state in 
a Ikt cap, his gloves under his girdle, and ytmd haberdasher in 
a velvet gown furred with sables ? B. Jonton, Umoverirs. 

Tigranos, being encamped upon a hill with four hundred 
thousand men, dm'overed the urmy of the Romans, being not 
abosc fourteen thousand, marching towards him: he inaiic 
himself merry with it, and said, youdvr inoB are too many for 
an mnbassiige, and too lew fur a fight. Bacon, KtU. llul. 

For priHif look tip. 

And read thy lot in yon celestial sign. Milton, P, L. 

Von flowery arnors, yonder allies green. MiUon, P. 

Let other swuins attend the rural core. 

But uigh non moiintiiiii let me tone my lays. Pope. 

Then h'enr me, graciou. Heav’ii, and grant my pray’r. 

Make uond' < niaii the fiiv’rilc of thy etirc: 

N'ourisli lie • int with thy celestial dew. 

Like uiain.n >e’ it fall, and still be new. Harte. 

If k were to fall down yonder precipice and break my neck, 
1 should Ih: no more n Man of this norhi. Beattie. 

Yon. 1 adv. At n distanco within view, it is 
Yond. y used wlicn we tlirect the eye from an- 
Yo'ndf.ii. 3 other thiittf to the object. 

'i'lie fringed curtains of thine eyes advance. 

And say wlia' thou see’stj/oiid. Shakspeare, Tempest, 

First, mid clilefcsl, with tliee bring 
Him that i/on soars on golden wing, 

(liiidi'ig tile fiery-wheeled throne. 

The cheriili, (’oiittanplatioii. Milton, I! Pens. 

Yonder .>i\' two apple-women scolding. Arbuthnul and Pope. 
YoNii, atij. Ll know not whence deriveiL] Mad ; 
iitrioiis: perhaps traiisportetl with rage; under 
alicimlion of mind; in which sense it concurs with 


the rest. 

Then like . linn, which hath long time sought 
ills robbed wl'elps, and at the last them found 
Amongst the shepherd swains, then waseth wood andyoud; 
•So fierce he laid about him. Spenser. 

Nor thbse three brethren, Lombards, fierce and yotul, 

Fairfajt. 

YoltE, or ty’ Itore. tidv. [5eo5.i]ia, Saxon.] 

1 . l.ong. 

Witness the htiniing alurs, which he swore. 

And, guilty, licnveiis of his hold perjury; ^ 

Which though lie halli polluted olt and t/orc, 

Yet I to them for judgment just do fly. ' Spenser, 

2. Of old time; lung ago: with before it. 

And seated here a see, his hisliopricK of yore. 

Upon the fiwthest point of this niiiruitful shore. Drayton. 

Thee bright-eye’d Vesta long of yore 
To solitary Saturn laire. Milluu, 11 Pens. 

There liv’d, as authors tell, in days of yore, 

A widow somewhat old, and very poor. Dryden, 

In times of yore an ancient baron liv’d; 

Great gifts bestow’d, and great respect receiv’d. Prior. 

The dcv’l was piqu’d such saintship to behold. 

And long’d to tempt him, like good Job of old; 

But Satan uow is wiser than of yore, 

And tempts by making rich, not making poor. Pojjr, 

You. pwn. [eop, luh, Saxon; of je, ye.] 

1. The oblique case of ye. 

Ye have heard of the dispensation of the grace of God, 
which is given me to yon ward. Eph. iii. s. 

I thought to slgiw you 
How easy ’twas to die, by my example. 

And hansed fate before you. Dryden, Cleomcncs. 

2. used in the nominative in common language, 
when the address is to persons; and though first 


introduced by corruption, is now established. In 
the following lines ,yo» and ye are used nngram- 
mffticully in the places of each other; but even this 
use is customary : 

What gain you by iorbidiJiiig it to teuae ye f 
It now can neither trouble ye, nor please ye, Dryden. 

3. It is the ceremonial word for the second person 
singular, and is always used, except in Bolciun 
language. 

In vain you tell your parting lover. 

You wi-sh fair winifs may waft him over. Prior. 

Blit, Madam, if the fates withstand, and you 
Arc destin’d liymeii’K willing victim too, Pape. 

4. It i.s used iiidcfiiiitivcly, as the French on; any 
one; whosoever. * 

We passed by what was one of those rivers of burning 
matter: this looks, at a distance, like a new-plowed land; but 
as you come near it, you see nothing hut a long heap of heavy 
disjointed clods. Addison on Ita/y. 

5. You is used ill the subsequent members of a seir- 
tcnce, a.s distinguished from ye. 

Stand forth, i/e chanipion.s, who the gauntlet wield. 

Or you the swiftest racers- of the field. Pope, 

YOUNG.'I' fft//. [ion;5, Saxon; Dutch; 

ung, Sii. (luth. and Icel. jugga, (i. c. junga,) 
M. Gotli.] 

1. Being iu*thc first part of liiu; not old: usetl of 
animal life. 

Guests should he interlarded, after the. Persian custom, by 
ages youiiff and old. Careu', Sure, of Corntuait. 

There's not the smallest urh which thou bchold’st. 

But in liis motion like an angel sings, 

Btill quiriiig to the yonisg-cy'd cherubims. 

1 firmly ant resolv’d 
Not to bestow my yomigest daughter. 

Before I have a husband for the elder. 

Thnii old and true Mciiciiius, 

Thy tears are salter than 11 younger iiiitii’s. 

And ycnoiiioiis to thine eyes. Shakspeare, Coriol, 

He ordain’tf a lady for his prixe. 

Generally praiseful, fair and young, and skill’d in house¬ 
wiferies. L'hapmair. 

Ill timorous deisr he liuiisels Ids young paws, 

And leaves the nigged bear for firmer claws. Cowley. 

Nor need’s! thou fiy tliy daughter to be told. 

Though uow *hy sprity blood with age be cold, 

Thou hast been young. . Dryden, 

Wlieii we say a man is young, we mean 111.-11 Ids age is yet 
but a small ptu-t of that wliieh usually iiieii attain to: and 
when we denominate fdni old, we im-aii that his duration is 
run out almost to the end of that which men do not usually . 
exceed. Locke. 

It will he but an ill example to prove, that dominion, l>y 
God’s ordination, belonged to the eldest son; because Jacob 
the yonngeft here had it. Locke. 

F'i-oin earth they rear him struggling now with death, 

And Nestor’s j/oiiHgf-st stops the vents of breath. 

2. Igiioruiit; weak. ^ 

t;orac, cider brother, thou art too young in tins. Skakspedre. 

3. It is t-omctinies ap)>iietl to vegetable life. 

There lie trees that ixsir best when they begin to lie old, as 
almonds; the cause is, fur that all trees that liear must have an 
oily fruit; audyixiMg trees have a more watry jiiico, and less 
concocted. * Bacon. 

Young, v. s. Tlie oflspring of animals collectively. 

The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, 

That it hail its head hit off by its young. S/utkspeare, K. Lear. 

Sa many days my ewes have lieeii with young : 

4k> many weeks ere the poor fools will yemi. Siaivpcare. 

The eggs disclos’d ilieir t-ulluw young. Millon. 

The reason why liirds are oviparous, and l.iy egg-s but do 
not bring forth tlieir young alive, is because there might Im: 
more plenty. ,A{ore against Atheism. 

Not«o hcr^ojing,- for their ungual line 
Was heroes make, naif human, half divine; 
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Thw MrtUj moM obnoxious was to &te, 

W iowiartidpBrt assum’d imiDortal state. Iky/arn, 

Thoie tnsecto, for whose young nature hath not made provi* 
of sufficient sustenance, do diemseWes gather ond lay up 
in store for them. Say on the Creation, 

Yoo'mgish. adj. \ttom yoimg.'l Somewhat jQuug. 

She let her second room to a very genteel yomigish man. 

Tatler. 

You'ngi.inq. n. s. [from youngs Jfeonjhnj, Snxon.] 
Any creature in the first part of life. 

More dear unto their God, than yomiglingt to their dam. 

SjicnscT, F, Q. 

Youngling, thou canst not love so dear as 1 . — 

—Grey beSrd, thy love dotli freeze. _ Shaktpeare. 

When we percrivc that bats hava teats, it is not utireason* 
able to infer, they su^hle their young^gs with milk. Frown, 
Encourag’d thus, she I rousht her mmiglmgi nigh. Drydeu, 
The stately beast the two Tyrrheioie bred. 

Snatch’d firoin his dam, and the tame youuglitig fed. Drydcn. 

You'NOLy.* adj. [from ^owr^'.] Youthful. 

Beardless, with a yongly free. Gower, Coiif. Am. B. 5. 

Look what ladies and gentlewomen be most fruitful, and have 
most children, if they look not for their age mo$t youngly, best 
colour^, and be clearest from diseases. 

Sir T, Smith, Life, Ifc. App, p. 4s. 

Yoo'ngw. adv. \jlwra yontig.'] 

1. Early in life. 

8ay we read lectnrestoyou, * 

Howyoung(y he began to serve his country. 

How Tong continu'd, and what stock he springs of. Skakspeare. 

2 , Ignorantly; wetJtly. 

You'ngbtkr. ■)».*. [from A young person; 

Yoo'nker. 5 *“ contempt. 

'What, will you make a yauuher of me ? shall 1 not take 
min# ease, in mine inn, but I shall so have my pocket pick’d i* 

Shaktpeare, lien. IV. 

See how the morning opes her golden gates. 

And takes her frrewel of the glonous suo: 

How well resembles it the prime of youth, 

Trimm’dlike nyonker pruitong to his love. 

While Ulysses slept there; and close by 
. The odier oonierr, he abroad would ly. 

Fame tells, by age fame reverend grown. 

That Ifraebits gave bis chariot to his son; 

And wldlst the youngtler from the path declines. 

Admirin g the Strange beauty of the signs. 

Proud of 1 m charge, he drove the fiery horse, 

Amdwoul^utdo bis father in course. 

The youngster, who at nine and three 
Drinkswitluiis asters milk and tea. 

From breakfast reads till twelve o’clock. 

* Burnet and Heylin, Hobbes and Lockc. Prior. 

Youkgth. n. s. [from young.2 Youth. Obsolete. . 

The mournful muse iu mirth now list ne mask. 

As she was wont in youugth and summer days. Spenter. 

Youe. pronoun, [eopep, Saxon.] 

1 . Belon{^g to you. Itis useil properly when we 
a speak to more than one, and ceremoniously and 
customarily when to only one. 

Either year unparagoned mistress is dead, or she’s uutprized 
by a trifle. Shaken-. 

Impute your danger to our ignorance; 

The bravest men are sulgect most to chance. Drydcn, 

Ye dauntless Dordans hear. 

Think on the strength which once your fathers bore. Pope, 

a. Your is used iu an indeterminate sense. 

Every true man’s apparel fits your thief: if it be too little 
fbr your thief, «o«r true man thiaiks it big enough. If itfre too 
big for your thirf,your thief thinks it httle enou|^; so every 
traaman’s ^>parel fits your thief. Aio^nworc. 

There is a great affinity between ecuns and poetry, and your 
and critie are much nearer related than the world 

Addison on Medals. 
batwcco these seldom himpens, but among 
ynir aatiquaries and sckmlmem .Fmm ouikeGlgemekt. 
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3. Yours utitised when the substantiTe goes before or 
Is understood; as, this is your book, this book is 
yours. 

Pray for this man and for his issue, f 

Whose heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave. 

And beggar’d yourt for ever. Shaktpeare, Madiefh. 

That done, our day of marriage shallbc yourt. 

One feast, one house, one mutual liappincss. Shtdapeare. 

This kiss, if it durst speak, / 

Would stretch thy spirits up into the air: 

Conceive and fore tnee well. — 

— Yourt in the ranks of death. Shaktpeare, K, Lear. 

lie is forsworn, if e'er those eyes of youn 
Behold another day break in the east. Shaktpeare. 

Willie the sword this monarchy secures, 

’Tis manag'd b3^n obler hand than yours. Drydeu. 

My wealth, my city and myself arc yours. Drydeu. 

It is iiiy cinployraent to revive the old of past ages to the 
present, as it is yourt to traosmit the young ot tlie present to 
the future. Pope, 

Yourse'lf. n,s. [your and sel/l] 

1. You, even you; ye, not others. 

If it stand as you yourself still do. 

Within the eye of honour; be assur’d, 

My purse, mv person, my extremest means. 

Lie all unlock’d to your occasions. ShiBkijteare. 

O lienv’ns! 

If vou do love old men, if your sweet sway 
Allow obedience, if yourselves arc old. 

Make it 3'<mr cause. Shaktpeare, F. Leu, 

2 . In the oblique cases it has the sense of reciproca¬ 
tion, or reference to the same subject mentioned 
belbre|: as, you love onlyyo«r5f^.' you have betrayed 
youfselve.s by your rashness. 

Whenever you are more intent upon pdorning your per¬ 
sons, than u[)ou perfecting of your souls, you ure much more 
beside yoursetoit, than he that had rather have a laced coat 
than a ncalthfiil body. Late. 

3. It is sometimes reciprocal in the nominative. 

Be but yourselves. Pope. 

YOUTH. n.s. [ycojirb, Saxon.] 

1. The part of life succeeding to childhood and ado¬ 
lescence; the time from fourteen to twenty-eight. 

But could yotUh last, and love still breed. 

Had joys no date, and age no need; 

Then these delights my mind might move. 

To live with thee, ancf be tliy love. ‘ ' Salegh. 

His starry helm unbuckled sliow’d him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milton, P. L. 

The solidity, quantity, and strength of the aliment, is to be 
proportiouefl to the labour or quantity of muscular inotiou, 
which in youth is greater tiian any other age. Arbuthmt. 

2. A young man. 

Siward’s sofl^ 

And many unrough yo«//u even now. 

Protest their first of manhood. Shaktpeare, Macbeth. 

If this were seen. 

The happiest youth viewing his progress through, 

What perils past, what crosses to ensue. 

Would shut tile book and sit him down and die. Shakipear.. 

O’er the lofty gate his art emboss’d 
Androgcos’ death, and oifringB to his ghost; 

Sev’n youths from Athens yearly sent, to meet 
The fate wnointed by revengeful Crete. Drydcn. 

'The pious chief 

A hundred wutht from all his train elects. 

And to the Latian court their course directs. Drydcn. 

3. Young men. Collectively. 

As it M fit to read the best authors to youth first, so let them 
be of the opencst and clearest; as Livy bafoce Swust, ffidney 
before Donne. B. Jonson. 

About him exercis’d heroick games 
The unarmed j/outk of heaven. ‘MUtoiuP. L. 

Tlteeracesput not more exactly on ^ 

Th* atme of Vemis, when tiie ball foe won. 



YOU 

Thna thnt young beauty by Ay core 1 » drest, 

Wbcn all your yotdh prefer* ber to the rest. WaS* . 

You'thjui- adj. luouih md juU.^ 

1. Young. 

There, in a heap of slain, among the rwt 
Two LV-/knight* they found beneath a load oppreet 
Of slaughter’d foes, itryaen. 

a. Suitable to the first part ot htc. 

Here be all the pleasures 
That fancy can beget on yonihM thoughts, 

When the fresh blood grows lively, and 

Brisk as the April buds in primrose season. MUton, Comus. 

Ill his years were seen , 

A yoMd vigour and autumnal green, Vri/den. 

The nymph surveys him, and beholds the grace 
Of charming features, and a youthful face. r «/»e- 

a Viirorous ns in youth. » r 

^ How is a good (’liristian animated by a stedfast liclief of an 
everlasting enjoyment of perfect felicity, such as, after mil¬ 
lions of millions of ages is still youthful «"«! flounshing, and 
inviting as at the first f no wrinkle* in the iBce,nio grw bmrs 

on the head of eternity, 

You'thfujlly. adv. [from yota/i/iil.} In a youthtul 

maiiAer. . „ i • i r 

You'thlt. adj. [from ymt/i.} \oung; early m htc. 


Obsolete. ^ 

True Ih- thy words, and worthy of thy praise, 

That warlike feats dost highly glorify. 

Therein have I spent all ray youOily days. 

And many battles fought and many frays. 

You'thy. adj. [from yotULli Young; youtliftl. A 
bad word. 


Y U X 


The scribbler had not genius to turn my age, as indeed I 
dm an old maid, into raillery, fora»cting Ayouthier ^ Aan 
is consistent with my time of day. Speelator, 

Ypi'gut. part, [ysaipight, Srom pitch,"} Fixed. 

That same wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave. 

Far underneath a craggy dift ypight. 

Dark, doleful, dreary, like a ^(^y grave. ^tenter. 

To YucK.'t V. n. Ijettcken, Dutek] To itch. Grose 
calls it a Lincolnshire word. 


Yule.+ «. s. [jid, Su. Goth, jtde^ Dan. jolf Icel. 
;^ehul, xeola, jeol, Saxon. Dr. Jamieson a^ecs 
with Mr. Pinkerton in tracing it to one of Ac 
tliree great reli^ous festivals in Ac year, which 
the ancient Goths*observed; namely YttZe, or 
, 7 «Z, celebrated at Ac time of the winter-solstice, 
in honour of the sun. See Dr. Jamieson, in V. 
YutE. I-Iammond refers it to Ae Lat. 

The Welsh vyl, or gwyl, it may be added, is a 
holyday; and Ae Cimbr. cd signifies a feast] A 
word adopted, and formerly much in use, for Ae 
times of Christmas and Lammas. 


This is the original yvlc — the other the yule of Aug^ de* 
termiiMtcljr. ^ Hammond, Workt, i. 660. 

Masks, sinmng, dancing, yuZr-garaes. . , 

Burton^ Aimi, ef Mjdw P« 97o» 
The misletoe ceremonial of the yvle festival conuntiM tram 

.« .* st.l. . _7.1. Umljmotatmr .SlAM#. fk. CA. 


Yox.*}" «. s. [yeox, Saxon: sometimes proftoiiiM^ 
yex, and yox^ or yoka. See Yex;.] The hic¬ 
cough. 



Z A N 

Z Is found in the Saxon alphabets, set down by 
^ Grammarians, but is read in no word ori* 
fj^Inally Teutonick: its sounds is uniformly 
that of an hard S. No word of English original 
begins with Z. 

ZA'FFAn.')^ , 

Za ffir. 5 

Powder the calx of cobalt fine, and mix it with 
three times its weight of powdered flints, this being 
wetted with common water, concretes into'a mass 
called which from its hardness has been 

mistaken for a native mineral. Hill. 

Cobalt being sublimed, the flowers arc of a blue colour; 
these, German mincralists coil tafff. Wuodtoard. 

S e artificers in glass tinge their glass blue with that dark 
al xaphra. ' Boyle on Coloiirs, 

ZA'NY.'f* «. s. [probably of zane, the contraction of 
Giovanni: from sanm, a scoff, according to Skyi- 
ner. Dr. .Tohnson. — I may add the barbarous 
Greek r^ayvo;, a fool; zanni, Ital. sannio, Latin. 
Mr. Horne Tooke has observed, that zany and 
nisy are both from the same Italian word, viz. 
sanese; zany, from the formhr, and from the 
latter part of the word; and that Sanese, or a 
native of Steam in Italy, was • ({uivalent to a fool, 
may be learned from many Italian books, ns w^ 
as by conversation with the Florentines. lie 


ac jocosus.” Facet, p. 468.] One eniployed to 
raise laughter by his gestures, actions, and speeches; 
a merry Andrew; a buffoon. 

Some carrytale, some pleaseman, some slight znny, 
f^me mumlnencWs, some trencher knight, some Dick, 


^me mumluencWs, some trencher knight, some Dick, 
i old our intents before, Sltoi 


told our intents before, 

Then write that I may follow, and so be 


Slta/ctpeare. 


All the world's non, tuonga 1 be tnv ape. Bonne. 

Oh, great restorer of the good ofd stage. 

Preacher at once, and tany of thy age. Pope, Dunriad. 

To V, a. [from the noun.] To mimick. 

All exocllence 

In other oiadams does but zany hers. 

^ Beam, and FI. Qn. ^ Corinth, 


n Z E A 

Laughs them to scorn, as meu dotli busy apes 
AVhen they will zany men, Marslon, Ant. Bevaigc. 

Za'bnicii. n. s. A sulwlancp in which oi'pimcut is 
found; it approaches to the nature of orpiment, but 
without its lustre and foliated texture. The com¬ 
mon kinds of zarnkh arc green and yellow. 

Hill, Mat. Med. 

Zea.’Ki n. s. A kind of corn. Chambers. 

ZEAL. n. s. zelrn, Latin.] Passituiate ardour 

for any person or cause. 

In this present age, wherein eco/ hath tirowiied i harity and 
skill; meekness will not now sutler any n)iin to marvel, what¬ 
soever he shall hear rcprovctl liy whomsoever. Jhwker. 

in had hud time to have made new liveries, 1 would have 
bestowed the thousand pound I borrowed of you: but it is no 
matter, this poor show doth better; this doth infer tlie zeal I 
had to sec liim. ti/mkspeaie, lien. It', 

0 Cromwell, (Jromwell! 

Had I but serv’d my God with half the zed 
1 serv’d iny king, lie would not in mine nge 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. SAahpearc. 

The bare fervour and zeal is taken in rommiitntion for 
much other piety, by many the juiost eaggr contenders. 

Hammond. 

Among the seraphim 

Ahdicl, than whom none with more zeal ador’d 
The Deity, and divine commands obey’d. 

Stood up, and in a flame of zeal severe, > 

The current of bis fury thus oppos’d. Milton, P. L. 

Had zeal anciently armed itself against sovereignty, wc hud 
never heard of a calendar of ■•uints. ' Ilolyday. 

Wc must look our prayers be with zeal and earnestness: 
it is not enough that we so far attend them, as barely to know 
what it is wc say, but we must put forth all the aflection and 
devotion of our souls. W/t. Bnty of Man. 

Zeal, the blind conductor of the will. Brydev. 

She, with such a zeal the cause embrac’d. 

As women, where they will, ore all in haste; 

The father, mother, and the kin beside, 

\Vere overborne by the fury of the tide. Bryden, 

The princes applaud witn a furious joy. 

And the king seiaM a flambeau with zeal to destroy. Bryden. 

Seriousness and s<^ in religion is natural to the English. 

TiUolton, Serm. 

' Good men often blemish the reputation of their piety by 
OTe^actiDg somethings in their religion; by an indiscreet aeof 
about things wherdn religion is not concerned. Tillolton. 

True aril seems not to be any one single affection of the 
soul; but rather a strong^ mixture of many holy sections; 
rather a gradous constitution of the whole mind, than any one 
particular grace, swaying a devout heart, and filling it with 



ZEA 

all pious intentions; all not only uneountorfeit, but most fe^ 
rent. 

When the /ms of a nation have provoked God to forsake 
it, be snflcri, those to concur in tlie most pernicious counsels 
for enslavinp conscience, wW pretend to the greatest seal for 
the liherlv of it. StilUngfleet. 

This relwllion has discovered to bis majesty, who have 
espomc<l liis interests with seal or indifiference. 

Adduan, Freeholder. 
A scorn of flattery and n teal for truth. _ Pope. 

There is nothing noble in a clei^^uan but Riming seal 
ftir the Bidvatioii of souls; nor any thing poor in his profession, 
but idleness and worhlly spirit. Law. 

To Zkai..# V. n. To entertain zeal. Not in use. 
Stiff followers, such as seal marvellously for those whom 
they have chosen for their musters. 

Bacon OH the Control), of the Ch. of Eng. 

Zk.s'led.# adj. Filleil witli zenK Not in use. 

This good king’s jadgeincnt was over-sealed. 

Ftdler, Holy ITinr, p. ai 4 . 

Zea'j>i.ess.* adj. [s«r/ ami /rss.] Wanting zeal. 
Look on vour indevotiou, that heartless scalletf behaviour 
in this very house of God. Hammond, Worki, \v. nm. 

Zka'lot. «. s. {zcloteuTf French; Gr.] One 

pa3.sioiiatcly ardent in any cuuse. Generally used 
in dispraise. 

But now, whereas these senlolt complain of us for par¬ 
taking with the Homan church, in things lawful and good; 
they themsehes comply with the same in articles and actions, 
winch arc of no good quality. M'hte. 

The fury of zealots, intestine bitterness and division were 
the greatest occiisiuii of the destruction of Jerusalem. 

King Charles. 

Arc not those men too often the greatest zealots who arc 
most notoriously^ignoriint? true zeal should always begin with 
true knowledge, 'and thence proceed to an unwearied passion, 
for what it once knows to be wnrtliy of such passion. Sprat. 

No wonder that so myny o<'tliesc deluded zealots have been 
engaged in a cause which they at first abliorrcd, and have 
wished or acted for the success of an enterprizc, that might 
have ended in the extirpation of the protestant religion. 

Addisoh. 

Zi;A'i,oTini'.* «. s. [from zralot.2 Behaviour of a 
zealot. 

No casuist is siifiieicnt to enumerate or resolve the many 
intricate niceties, and endless scruples of coiiseicncc, wliieli 
some men’s and women’s more plcbciuii scloity makes us 
about ladies’ checks and faces, &c. 

Bp. Taylor, Artif. Handsom. p. 63. 

ZeaTous. aclj. [from zeal .2 Ardently passioimtc in 
any cuu.se. 

Our hearts arc right with God, and our intention.^ pious, 
if wc act oiir temporal affairs with a desire no greater than 
our necessity, and in actions of religion wc be zealous, active, 
and operative, so far as prudence will permit. Bp. Tayhr. 
jw This day, at height of noon, came to my sphere, 

A spirit, zealous, as he seem’d, to know 

More of the Almighty’s works, P, L. 

Wc should lie not only devout towards Cod, but zealous 
towards men; endeavouring by all nrudcqt means to recover 
thorn out of those snares of the devil, whereby they are taken 
captive. Dec. of Chr. Piety. 

It is not at a 1 ! good to be zealous against any person, but 
only ngainst their crimes. It is better to be zealous for tilings 
than for persons: but then it should be only for good things; 
a rule that docs certainly exclude all manner of zeal for ill 
things, all manner of zeal for little things. Sprat, Serm. 

Being instructed only in the general, and zeo/oujiin the main 
design; and as finite beings not admitted into the secrets of 
government, the last resorts of providence, or capable of dis¬ 
covering the final purposes of Go^ they must be sometimes 
iraorant of the means conducing to those ends in which alone 
they can oppose each other. Dryden. 

Being thus saved himself, he may be zedous in the salvation 
of souls. 


Z I G 

Zea'louslt. 'adv. [from 9ealom.1 With passionate 
ardour. 

Thy care is fixt, and zealously attends. 

To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light. 

And hope that reaps nut shame. ADUnn, Suunet. 

To enter into a party us into an order of friars, with so re¬ 
signed an obedience to superiors, is very unsuitable with the 
civil and religious liberties wc so zealously assert. Sw^. 

Ze.v'i .ousMEss. n. s. [from zeatous."} The quality of 
being zealous. * 

ZEBllA.^ n. s. An Indian ass, naturally striped. 

mason. 

The chiefs are generally clad in skins of lions, tygers, or 
zebras. liutukcioiorth. Voyages. 

Ze'chin. n. s. [from Zecha, a place in Venice where 
the mint is settled for coinage.] A gold coin worth 
about nine shillings sterling. 

Zed. «. s. The name of tlic letter z. 

Thou whoreson zed, thou unnecessary letter. Shedespeare. 
Ze'doahy.*'|' n. s. \_zedoaire, French.] A spicy 
plant, somewhat like ginger in its leaves, but of a 
sweet scent. 

If some influent passenger crossed our streets, it was 
not without his medicated posie at his nose, and his zedotery 
or angelica in his mouth. Bp. Halt, Thanhsgiv. Serm. (1625.) 

Ze'nith. «. s. [Arabick.] The point over head op¬ 
posite to the nadir. 

Fond men ! if we believe that men do live 
Under the zenith of liotli frozen poles. 

Though none conic thence, advertisement to give, 

Why bear we not the like iaith of oiir souls? Davies. 

These seasons arc designed by the motions of the sun, when 
that approaches nearest our zeuith, or vertical point, we call it 
Summer. Brown, Vutg. Err, 

ZE'rHYR. ■) «. s. [zephtfrus, Lat.] The west wind; 
Ze'fuyrus. 3 and poetically any calm soft wind. 
They are as gentle 

As zephyrs blowing below the violet. Shakspeare, Cymbelme. 
^ Ztphyr, >011 shall see a youth with a merry countSnance, 
holding ill his hand a swan with wings displayed, as about to 
sing. Peacham on Drawing, 

. Forth rush tiie levant and the ponent winds, 

Bums and Zephyr. APJton, P. L. 

Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. Milton, P. L. 
ZEST. n. s. 

1. The peel of an ortange s(|ueezed into wine. 

2. A relish ; a taste added. 

Almighty Vanity ! to tliee they owe 

Tlicir zest of pleasure, and their balm of woe. Young. 

To Zest. v. a. To licightea by an^additionol relish, 
Zete'tick. adj. [from ^ijTe'a).] Proceeding by en¬ 
quiry. 

Zeu^gma. n. s, [from ?6Dy/*«.] A figure in Gram¬ 
mar, when a verb agreeing witli divers nouns, or 
an adjective with divers substantives, is referred to 
one expressly, and to tlie other by supplement; os, 
lust overcame shame, boldness fear, and madness 
reason. 

ZIG-ZAG.* «, s. A line with %harp and quick 
turns. Mason. 

Like running lead. 

That slipt through cracks and zig-zags of the head. Pope. 

A winding road, which forms thirteen zig-zags. 

Twiss, Trnv. vol. i. p. 6 y. 

Zig-zag.* adj. Having sharp and quick turns. 

He seems to have been contemplating some zig-zag shrub¬ 
beries. Geaves, RecoU. of Shenstone, p. 33, 

To Zig-zag.* v. a. To form into sharp and quick 
turns. 
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llw aiddte 4 b Iv* w cMh H(i» ftw Nwrman Kwnd aich«i. 
m^-nggiit ntnoounted with ns maw round-headed ■mall 
wiadowi. Worton, aiit. tf Kid^glm, p. 4. 

Zxirc.# ». s, A semi-metal of a briliiaBt .white colour 
■pproaching to blue. Mason. 

^nc ban be^n found native, though rarely, in the form of 
the thin and flexible filaments, of a grey colour, which were 
eably inflamed, when applied to a ^ Cromtadt Engluk'd. 

Zo'cLE. n. s. £ 1 A architecture.] A small sort of 
sbtR^ or pedcBul, being a low square piece, or 
Biember, serving to support a busto, statue, or the 
likp^ that needs to bo raised; also a low square 
stember serving to support a column, instead,, of u 
pedestal, basc^ or plinth. Diet. 

ZoDi^ACAL.# adj. [from zodiacL^ Relating to the 
zodiack. 

The northern todiaad signs. Eroum, Chr. Mvr. iii. 36. 

A philosophic explanation of the sodktra/ system. 

' Warton, Hist, M. P. iii. 451. 

ZO'DIACK. n. J^zodiaguc, French ; ex riv 

Heuwy, the living creatures, the figures of which arc 
ptunted on it in globes.] 

1. Hhe track of the sun through the twelve signs; a 
great circle of the sphere, containing the twelve 

SWIM. 

The golden sun salutes tlic morn. 

And having gilt the oiiean with his beams, 

Gallops the xodiack in his glist’ring coach. Sliakspeore, 

Years he number’d scarce thirteen, 

When fates turn'd cruel; 

Yet three fill’d todiackt had he been 
Tbo stage’s jewel. B. Jtmm. 

It exceeds even thmr absurdity to suppose the xotUaci and 
plopeta to lie efficient of, and antecedent to themselves, or to 
exert an^ influences before they were in being. JiaUky. 

Here in a shrine that cast a dazzling light. 

Sot fixt in thought the mighty Stagj'rite; 

Ifis sacred head a radiant zodiack crown’d. 

And various animals his sides surround. 

2. It is used In' Miltou for a girdle. 

By bis side. 

As in a glistering zodiack iiung the sword, 

Satan’s mre dread; and in his liand the spear. Milton, /’. L, 

ZONE. n. s. [5»vj); zona, Lat.] 

1. A girdle. 

The middle part 

Girt like a starry znne bis waist, and nnind 

Skirted his loins, end thighs, with downy gold 

And colours dipp ’4 in beav’n, Milton, P. L. 

An embroldef d zone surrounds her waist. Hrt/den. 

Thy statues, Yoiuis, though by Phidias’ hands 
Design’d immortal, yet no longer stands; 

The m^ck thy shining zone is past, 

But Salubuiy’s garter shall for ever last. Oranville. 

Scarce could the goddess fixim her nymphs be known. 

But by the crescent and the golden zone. i'qpc. 

2 . A division of the earth. 

The whole surface of the earth is divided into 
five zones ; die first is contained between the two 
tropicks, and ii caUed the torrid zone. Tlierc are 
two temperate zones, and twjo frigid zones. The 
northern temperate zone is terminal by the tropick 
of Cancer and the arctidi pfdor circle: Uie southern 
temperate zone is'contained betwemi the tropick of 
Ctqi^com and the polar circle: the are 


ZOO 

drcumacribed by the polar oirdes, and the poles are 
in their centres. 

True love is stiU the same: the tonid zonet, 

And those more fH^d ones. 

It must not know: 

For love grown cold or hot. 

Is lust or friendship, not 
The thing we show; 

For that’s a flame would die. 

Held down or up too high: 

Then think I love more than I can express. 

And would love more, could I but lovb thcc less. SucHwg. 

And as five zones tli’ etherial regions Innd, 

Five Gorrcs|>ondcnt ore to earth assign’d: 

The sun, with rays directly darting down. 

Fires all beneath, and fries the middle zone. Oryder.. 

3. Circuit; circumference. 

Scarce the sun 

Hath finish’d half his journey, and scarce begins 

His other half in the great zone of heaven. MUlon, P, L, 

Zo'jJED.# adj. [from zone.'} Wearing a zone. 

Gny youths advance. 

And fair-eon’d damsels form the sprightly dance. Pope, Odyss. 

Zoo^GUAPHicn. 71 . s. [^wq nud yga^oi.] One who de¬ 
scribes the nature, pi'0|)erties, und forms of animals. 

One kind of locust stands not [ironc, or a little inclining 
upward; but in a large ercctncss, elevating die two fore legs, 
and sustaining itself in die middle of the other four, tw zoo- 
graphers callw the prophet and praying locust Brown. 

Zuo^ORAPHY. n. s. [of T^mri and yga^m.} A descrip¬ 
tion of the forms, natures, nnd properties of animals. 

If we contemplate the end, its principal final cause being the 
glory of its Maker, this leads us into divinity; and for its suli- 
ordinate, ns it is designed for alimciital sustenance to living 
creatures, and m(»licinal uses to man, we arc thereby con¬ 
ducted into zoography. OlanvUte, 

Zoo'toGicAi..* adj. [from zoology.} Describing 
living creatures. « 

Zoo'louist.# n. s. [from zoohgy.} One who treats 
of living creatures. 

Nor have I seen any thing dint interested me as a zoologist, 
except an otter. Johmm, Lett, to Mrs. Tkralt. 

Zoo'logy.'I' «. s. [of ?«ov and Xo'y^, Gr. zoolt^ie, 
Fr.] A treatise concerning living creatures. 

Mr. Mason has added a more particiuar ncrount of Gray’s 
skill in zoology. Jotuuon, Life of Gjjay, 

Zo'opUYTE.'f' n. s. [^WO^UTOV, of and forov, Gr. 
zoophyte, Fr.] Certain vegetables or substances 
which partake of the nature both of vegetables and 
animals. 

They appear in gniimnar, like zoopkiies in nature; a kind of 
middle beings, of amphibious character. 

Harris, Hermes, B. a. ch. 3. 

Zoopiio'rick Column. n.s. [In architecture.] fA 
statuary column, or a column which bears or sup¬ 
ports the figure of an animal. Diet, 

Zoo'pHORDs. «. s. Gr.] A part betwee.; 

the ardiitravcs and cormcc, .so called on account of 
the ornaments carved on it, amoog which were the 
figures of animals. Diet. 

Zoo'ToMisil'. n. s. [firan swaoit^.} A dissecter of the 
bodies of brute bedsts. 

Zoo'tomt. n. s. [(mve/^a, of Ihmv and rtfsiw, Gr.] 
Dissection of the bodies of b^ts. 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Where this mark # foUms the word, it signifies that such word is not to be found in tlte 
Dictionary qf Dr. Johnson. 

Where this mark i" follows the. word, it signifies that addition or alteration is made in respect 
either to the etymology, or defnition, or example, of the word given ly Dr, Johnson. 


ACC 

O ABASii.'f' Add, to the etymology, “ Hie 
Hebrew Ichesh, to clothe, coinprdiends the 
idea of besh, shame; whence our abash, and 
hastifid.” ilev. M r. Jones, of Nayland. 

ABBEy.'f* Add, to the etymology, tlie Fr. aldmie. 

Abdicative.'J' adj. Instead of “ that which causes 
or implies an abdication,” read. Causing, or, that 
causes, implying, or, that implies, &c. In the dc^ 
hiStion of adjectives, this inaccurate form, that 
which, (for properly it denotes substantives,) often 
occurs; it lb therefore, once for all, here stated as 
requiring correction. 

Abditoky.* b. s. At the close of the definition, 
read, “ money in.” And add the following ex¬ 
ample. 

ia the center of the kernel of grain, at the safeit abditory, it 
the source of germination. 

Dr.Robmon, Endoxa, (i6j8,) p. 133. 

AoERBiNG.'t' Dr. Johnson says, that of the verb 
ab^ he had found no example. It appears, how¬ 
ever, to have been in use. 

When, Mthout pondering, we follow the it^ of .dnlnout 
gnito, we may toon aberft from the way of truth. 

Or. fioihton, Endara, (1658,) p. 143. 

ABOLETE.ih Add the following example. 

To pracdie such abolete udence. Shdtonf Poem, p. 16a. 

To Abstain.# v. a. [abstineo, Lat.] To ke^ mom; 
to hinder. 

Whether he tdatain men from marrying. 

MiUon, Tetraekordon. 

To Accost.'^ 2. Add, In this stmse, the word seems 
allied to the old Sax. cofqpian, cojtun, tentare. 

VOL. V. ' 


A C R 

Accoucheur.# The accent should be placed on the 
last syllable. 

Accu'mbencv.# n. s. [from accimbcnt.^ State of 
being accumbent. , 

No gesture befitting familiar accuoAenc^ 

Dr. Robiiuon, Endox. (1638,) p. 14s. 

7 b AoDLE.’f' v.n. Dr. Johnson calls this word ob¬ 
solete. Mr. Iloucher defines it ** to earn by work¬ 
ing,” and considers it as a Yorkshire, Staffordshire, 
Cumberland, and Cheshire word; derived from 
the Sax. seblean, or eblean, merces, retributio, re- 
muneratio: whence also addlings, wages received 
for work. A gentleman has informs me, that 
in Nottinghamshire, and throughout the north, 
with some variation of sound, amle and addlings 
are qpw in use. He has also obli^ngly ex¬ 
plains the word as used by Tusser, whom Dr. 
Johnson cites. Ivy will so embrace a tree as not 
only to prevent its encrcase, but to kill it Tusser 
therefore advises to kill the ivy, or the tree will not 
addle, that is, will not earn or produce any other 
profit to its owner.” 

Address.*^ n. s. Add^ os the primary meanings a 
preparation of one’s self tefenter upon any action: 
with to b^ore the thing. See 7b Apdress. 

Hit addrett to ju^ment shall suffidcntly declare his person 
and his office aod his proper glories. 

Bp. Taylor, Serm, (j 66 S,) p> 

A'crity.# n.s. lacritas,\ow lit] Sharpness; e^r- 
ness. 

They are encouraged to it hy die aerUy of prudence, end 
severity of judgement. Baeoa, Domed, or Zeal. 
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AorVASMfi.'^ Id Uie example from Peanmii read, 
for «* n6t cmly the motion,” not onfy to the motion. 
Am^HnoN.# H.S. ladeiitiot Lat] Attainment. 

It beginneth witb the mixt adeption of a crown Iw arms and 
tide. Bacon, Ada. (^Leam, B. %. 

ADHEStON.’f* Add, to foe second definition, 

Seniuality, and stupid adherion to the objects of die outward 
senses. More, Mptl. of Oadlineet, (1660,) p. 197. 

It must needs be a very strong and peremptoiy adhemn to 
Tirtue, that shall engage a man to ouh bis lim rather than his 
innocence, and die nther than oflena. 

Norru on the Beatitudei, p. 127. 

AojUTOB.'f' Add, 

All the rest, as hit adjtiiort and assistants, you mutt awake 
out of this error. 

TV. if tie Ate, ifSpabUo’t Sodu of tHin SKpiBr. (1618,) p. is. 
A'DTEBSABy.W aiy. £adivrsartja, Lat.] Opposite to; 
adverse; hostile. 

An unvanquishoble fort agunst the impressions and assaults 
of alhadnenor^ forces. Bp. King, FUu Palat. (1614,) p. 30. 

AoVERfiXNESS.'f* Add, « 

A teeming adeeneneti of events to bis endeavours. 

JBorrew, Tol.i. S.5, 

To Aso'i.TERtzz.# V. u. [from adidtery.J To com* 
mit adulteiy. 

Such things as gave open suspicion of aduUermttg. 

Milton, lioct. and Biteipl. of Dieoree. 

To A^hAicATE.# 0. n. To perform the (dficc of an 
advocate. 

Give me leave, as most concerned, to advocate in my own 
diUd’s behalf. 

# ^ Dttuihenif, Hitt, of Oliv. Cromwell, (1639,) ^tef. a. t. 
Awrobtive.*J* Add, 

How much more q^ativc it is to despise merwrulingbythe 
golden scepter of pardon, than by the iron rod of^a penal law. 

South, Serm. on the Bettorafitm, 
To AQOLOMERATE.*f* V. n. Add, To grovr into one 
mass. 

A^goravabia.# a^. [from e^gravo, Lat] Making 
a^ thing mirse; aggravating. 

_ .Ait idobtiy it the more dtscermble and aggravable in the 
invocodon of saints or angels. ^ 

More, Antid. agmutl IdoL ch. s. 

Aoeet.’^ For aiguleUe, read aiguilette. 

To A'ooniee.# V. a. To afllict with agony. The 
example from Feltham, under foe neuter verb, mu.st 
be transferred to this. * 

Aorxbtick, or Aohestical.*^’ Add, formerly also 
agrestial. 

Others wild, uplandisb, and ogrriliaL 

Swan, Spec. Mund. ch. 8. § 1. 

A'imer.# n. s. [from aim,'] One who aims. 

Leaving the charaeter of one always troubled with a beating 
uid contriving brain, of an mmrr at great and high spirits; 
wMle he vras mwqrs poor, and consequently unabte b> acconi* 
plith his desire. Woo^Ath. 0 *. 

To Aixi'ance.# V. a. [from the noun.] To unite by 
confederacy; to ally. 

It [«n] is mianced to none but wretched, forlorn, and apos¬ 
tate s|Hrits. Cudworlh, Serm. p, 6i. 

AemI' aHTY.* fi. s. The Omnipotent; foe Maker of 
heaven and earth; one of foe appdlations of the 
Godhead. 49 * 

By the Mmighly, who shall bless thee. Oenetit, xlix. ay. 
Bo spake the AhmMy, and to what he spake 
Hh Word, the Filial Godhead, gave cflbct. Milton, P, L, 
To AifBt;iATE.-t* For v. a. read v, n. 

AiiBxiTys'f* Add, 

IBe ametdiu of Uie stoiy how grateful, and agreeable, it is 
to flesh and blood! More, Mytl. if GodBnett, B. 4 . ch. a. 

. AMVxnr*'^. .1^ vot’d m not old in our language. 

Sahdentm ia earliest writer, whom I 
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have found uung it. In foe *< Bew ailing of foe 
Peace of Oei^nany,” 1635, it is amnestia. •• Ex¬ 
cluded from pardon and fmnestia.” p. 46. 
Ahono.'I* The adverb is in|prmixed with the pre¬ 
position. After foe etymolc^ of Among, prqt. 
foe definitions, i. Mingled with, 8tc. a. Conjoined 
with, &C. should follow; and Uien, after them and 
their examples. Among, adv. 

ANACHRONisM.'f' Read 
ANADiFiAisis.'f* Read ^yatSiwAowi; 

AvALOGY.'f* To foe fir^ definition, add, Dr. John¬ 
son’s definition is not exact Tliere may be the 
closest resemblance between the circumstances and 
foe effects of two things, and yet no analogy. 
There is a reKewblamc between a hut and a 
coat, in their colour, in their being both on the 
body, and both tending to keep it warm; but no 
one would say that there is any analogy. The word 
signifies the similitude of relations; and so it is 
given by Euclid, B. 5. only confining the relations 
to those of mj^nitude. “ Analogy is the similitude 
of ratios.” liius, iii Dr. Johnson’s own explan¬ 
ation, learning ha.s the sonie relation to the mind, 
which light has to the eye. llencc, aiialugically, 
learning is said to etdighleti the mind. 

Analyst.’!* This word was in use nearly a century 
before bishop Berkeley wrote. 

Weaker analptU and chroniclers would boldly take it upon 
trust from his pen. 

Sir G, Biich, Wat. of Rich, III, (1646,) p. 77. 
Anbury.'}* Adfo 

This, I have been informed, is the name of a 
bl.-U'k fly, that dcvoui's the turnips in their early 
state of vegetation. This fly lays its egg in the 
root of the turnip, and causes those warts or ex¬ 
crescences visible on the outside of it, in each of 
whicli may be found a small while worm, called 
also the anbury, which afterwards liccomes that 
little black fly mentioned above. * 

To Aheal,^ See To Ankle. 

Anealing him that lies n dving. 

Trans/, if the Ahp. of Spalalo' ■ Serm. (1617,) p.40. 

ANNEX.’f «. S. Add, i 

To which, by way’Uf application, I add these two annexes 
of holy prayer. Bp, Taylor, Serm, (fol. 1651,) p. X4. 

Anslaight.*}* For onslougitt read onsla^kt. 
Anti'cipately.# adv. [from anticipate,] By anti¬ 
cipation. 

It may well be deemed a singular mark of favour, thai^ what 
our Lord did intend to licstow on all pastors, tlist he did ox- 
tiapately promise to St. Peter. 

Barrow on the Pope's Supremacy. 

Antimony.*!* For this word, following Antinomist, 
read Antinomy. The examples rightly give anti- 
nomy. 

Apuoi'cticaU.y.'^ adv. [from apodictical.] So as to 
be evident beyond contradiction. 

Mr. Rede’s synchronisms are dliiMetically true to any one 
diat has but a competency of wit, and patience, to peruse them. 

More, Myst. ojf Godt psifs. 
ApoTHECABt.*!* Hie accent should be placed on the 
second syllable. 

Afothegmatist.*!* In the example, for senses, read 
sentences. 

Appb^smemt.’!* Add, 

Sacrifices in all rdigions were held rnywatements of the 
wrafo of thrir gods. a More, A^st.if Gddl. p.S3t. 
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To Appropirque.*!* For v. n. ««I v. tu 

Aristocrat.*!* Addy a favourer of aristocrai^. 

Artichoke.*!* For cioee6% a" hair, read eioecttt a 
tuft or lock of hair# 

To Arth.ise.'!’ In the old translation of Montaime, 
it is artixe. ** I would naturalisse artt^ as much as 
they arlise nature.” Florio, Tr. of Mont. 1613, 
p. 491. 

To Ask.*!* v. n. In Dr, Johnson’s first and i^ond 
editions of his dictionary, this neuter verb is not 
found. The first and scetnd examples were ori¬ 
ginally placed under the first definition of the verb 
active, ns they ought to be; and the third and fourth, 
no less properly, under the ^ctivo meaning of 
enquire. 

Askew'.*!* In the etymology, for skee read sktft 
oblique. 

Aspebgoire.*!* Add the Fr. aspergeoire; and so 
Mr. Warton should have written the word. 

To Assay.* v. n. To try; to endeavour. The third 
definition and example, given under the verb active 
belong to this neuter verb. 

To Astipulatk.*!* Add, 

All, but au hateful Epicurus, have euHpidated to this truth. 

Bp. Hall, Inms. World, B. 3. $ i. 

Astrut.*!' For strowingli/t read strowlingh/, 

Auoustness.*!* Add, 

lie was daunted at the augusineu of such on assembly. 

, Ld. Shafietburp, in Walpole’s B. and If, Authors. 

Avo'cative.* ». s. [from avocale.'] Tliat which calls 
off from ; dehorttition; dissuasion. 

.Wettinjr this apart, all other incentives to virtue, and atioca. 
Urns from vice, seem vei^ blunt and taint. 

Barrow on Me Creed. 

Avoucher.*!* Add, 

This testimony did become an earnest avoucher thereof. 

Barrow, vol. ii. S. 39. 

Authoresk.'!' Add, 

2. A female author; n female writer. This sense is 
only of recent usage. 

Auto’^gbaphal.* a^. [from mttograph .1 Of the 

• particular handwriting of a person. 

In the same page are the following (nilogropAo/ subseripdons. 

Bennet on the 39 Arlida, (1715,) p. 358. 

Awarder.*!* Add, 

The just awarder of vengeance upon Uiosc mi'^creant 
wretches. Barrow, vol.i. S. 11. 

Ayry. For Sax. read Teut. ey. 

Ba'bishly.* adv. [from babish .2 Cliildishiy. 

Ose that spake so babiMa, 

Abp. Usher, Anew, to the Jes. Afal, p. 404. 

To Ba'ckward.^!: V. a. To keep back; to hinder. 

No one doth so dog and trash, so disadvantage and back¬ 
ward us, so cast us benind in our race. 

. Bhmmond, Works, iV. 663. 

Bakeb-ieoqed.# a^, A person is said to be bakcet~ 
who hath crooked legs, or goes in at the 
knees. Shenaood. 

To Band.* v. n. Add,. 

Better it were that a man’s desires or passions should band 
each against other, than dint all of them should with joint 
force band against the spirit or conscience. 

‘ Dr.JiwksoH, Woiis,iaL S3i, 

Bandy.*!* it. s. Add to the definition, the play itself^ 

Bannian.*!* Perhaps the accent should be placed on 
the last syllable. 

BABR^K.*f 2. Add the following example. 


riL'^ 

He { 1 xMh» RoU] lived totaO hb ehtbednl coavartod latoa 
barraei, andhis paleee intoaaaIe<haiiie. 

Warton, Mist. E.P. it.*. 

Battledoor.*!* -^^^s 

2. A child’s hom-book; the first book of children: 

' somewhat resembling a battledoor;in shape. 

Ba'yed.# adj. Having bays. See Bay in archi¬ 
tecture. 

The yearly birth 

The large.^yd barn doth fill. Dras/tan, Pofyalb. S. 3. 

To Be’acon.* V, a. To afford light as tv beacon; to 
light up. 

We have looked so long upon the blaze that ZuingUus and 
Calvin have beaconed up to us. Mittm, Areopa^iea. 

Beaker.*!* WarA/ere, Ital. read Ucehiere. 

To Beam.# v. a. To shoot forth; to eniit. 

This being admitted, that God beams this l^jhc into man’s 
understanding. South, Serm. vol. i. S. 8. 

To IJecri'ppee.# V. a. [from crijqde,'} To nud&clame. 

' Those whom you bedwarf and heerip^e by your poisonous 
medicines. More, Myst. Godl. p. 377. 

2b Befaei-.*!' ». II. In the third and fifth senses this 
verb is neuter; in the rest, active. Add, therefore. 
To Befall, v. a. with the definitions and examples, 
as now stated. 

Begui'ler.# n.s, [from 6cgu//e.3 One who beguiles. 

To.ilay a beguiter, to-morrow bailed. 

Wodroephe, Fr. and Ene. Gram. (1633,) p.476. 

Behemoth.’!' The accent should be pla(^ on the 
second syllable. 

Belled.*!* Add, a^. * 

Bellower.*!* Add, 

Mimical squeakers and bellowers. 

Echard, Obs. on Answ. to Cord, of the Cl. ^ I37. 

To Belo've.# V. a. Dr. Johnson says, under beioved, 
that the verb, to belove, is seldom or never used; 
and accordingly takes no further notice of it. Tt 
was, however, formerly ih use. 

Tf beautic were a string of silke, I would weare it about my 
neck for a certain testimonie that I belove it much. , 

Wodroephe, Fr, and Eng. Gram. (1633,) p. 333. 

Benevolence.*!* Add, to the second meaning, 

That which we distribute to the poor, St Paul crileth a 
blessing or beta, iniletiee, 

(hitred, Tr. of Cope on Proo. (1380,) fol. IJI. b. 

Benting.*!* Add, 

The pigeon never knoweth woe, 

Until slie doth a bunting go. Proverb. 

I Bergamot.*!* When signifying a pear, proaounced 
with the accent on the first syllable, and commonly 
hergamy: when the essence, with the accent on the 
last syllable. 

7b Betide.*!* v.n. i. The first example froti; 
Shakspeare belongs to the verb active. 

7b Betray.*!* v. a. In the etymology, for acuae 
read accuse. 

Bezoa'rtical.# adJ. [from bczoar.2 Having the 
quality of an antidote. 

Corrected by the healing hesoartical virtue of grace. 

Chilllngworlh, Serm, on Bom. viii. 34. § ft, 

Biformed.*!* Add, 

A biformed body. Bacen. 

Bile.*!* ctymologj*, read. Our old dic¬ 

tionaries give it Lyle, &c. 

2 b Bilk. Add, to the definition, to deceive; to leave 
in tlic lurch: with the following example. 

, Antonins Campanus’s fortune was no less cuirici^ than 
I his genius. An unknown country.girl was delivered of hu.' 

I under a tree, where she biikt him. He was found there liy 
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textoo piieit of the charch i who pitt tbii hentKng out to 
niUMk wough e pure priu^Ie of muity . 
9 pimct,Tri^ema^tSec.W»L Mtd. (t( 86 ,)p. 349 > 

TV Bibbct.*!* For bitm and te ^ Ut and seco . 
To BiJtBBER.'f Add| 

Now you may how eatie it is to ipoak right, and not to 
hUbber like bom in any ipeech. 

Wodne^, Fr. and Eng. Or. (16x3,) p. ia6. 
BLACK6UAitD^‘f' Add, Vulgarly as a substantive. 
Mr. Gifford, in his lata edition of Ben Jonson’s 
Works, uBims an origin of the name, different 
from what ue old mcamples, which 1 have cited 
under the adjective, seem to countenance. It has 
been formed, he says, from those mean and dirty 
dependants^ in great houses, who were selected to 
carry coals to t)ie kitchen, halls, &c. To this 
nnuttpr re^ment, who attended the progresses, and 
rode m the carta with the pots and kettles, which, 
with every other article of furniture, werc*then 
moved from palace to palace, the people, in derision, 
gave the naite of ilaci guards, a term since become 
aufiicieiitly fiimiliar, and never properly explained.” 
Ben Jons. ii. 169. vK. 250. 

From the Uaed^guard to the grim sir in office, there are few 
hold other tenets. Beaum. and Ft. Elder Brother. 


To BLAZE.'f* V. a. Add, 

3. To set a white mark on trees, by paring off a part 
of the bark, in order to tlieir being sold or felled: 
Hence, in advertisements, the trees arc all blazed 
and numbered.” 

To Bi.Ess.'f* c. a. Add, 

5. The following example will illustrate the custom of 
blessing the field, alluded to in this definition. 

As though they would turn abont and Mm all the Beld. 

Atcham, TotojMus. 

BLiMDWOKM.*f* Read, Irelieved now not to be veno¬ 
mous. 

Tb Bussom.*!* V. n. Add, to leap as a ram upon 
the ewe; a word used in Cheshire, and perhaps in 
other parts of the north. 

To Blissom.# 0. a. To tup: as, the ewes are 
Uissomed. 

. Bi.ooD8HEDDiNG.*f' In the example, for that we 
shall,” read, that we should, &c. 

BLUFijNESS.'f’ Add to the definiUon, bloatedness. 

Boastino.*)* In the example, all such racing 
is evil. 

Boi'mng.# n. s. [from boil.^ Ebullition. 

Ood taw it neccisary by such moitificationt to quench the 
hoiUngt of a furious, ovemowing appetite and the boundless 
rage of an tnMriable intemperance, to make the weakness of 
the flesh the phyrick and restorative of the spirit. 

South, aerm. vol. ii. S. 10. 

Bo'tchebly.# a^. [from botchar.'} ^ Clumsy; 
patched. 

Publishing some hotcherly miugle-mangie of collections out 
of other. Hartlib, Trend, nf Comen. (164a,) p. 30. 

Bo'ulimy.# n. s. Dr. Johnson gives this word as 
btdimy, and derives it from the Gr. Pnktftta, of fiSs, 
an ox, and hunger. But it is from j8s, valde, 
greatly. 

It stretches out his desires into an insatiable houtimy. 

Scott, Serm. (1687,) Ifortsiii. 75, 
odv. [from bounce."] Boastingly, 

with threat. 


' Filins said hotiUcin^, the judgement of the apostolical 
sea, sritb a eonacil of domestick priests, is far more certain 
. ^ijhan j u d g ei Aca t of im sniversal council of the whole earth 
■' swu pepv-* Barrow on the Popdt Supremacy. 
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Bbaid.*|* o 4^ ** supposes him to be cottfotasdei,” 

read, supposes him to be compounded. 

Brass.*!* ^ word the letters Bra ^pear to 
have fellen out in printing. 4 s 
7b Brat.*!* 0 . a. Add, 

2. For to emit,” read. To emit with sound. 

7b Break.*!* v. a. Add, 

26. 7 b break a deer. To^cut it up at table. Dr. 
Johnson. — Rather, Tio open, or cut it up: an 
operation performed by the park-keeper, or deer- 
killer, in the slaughterhouse’ ClMmbcrs, edit. Rees. 
7 b Breech.*!* In the second definition, for un, read 
gun. 

To Bre'viate.*!* Add, 

Though they brdHate the text, it is he that comments upoc. 
it Hewj/t, Funer. Serm. p. 92. (1658.) 

7b Bride.# v. a. To make a bride of; to marry. 

1 knew a man 

Of eighty winters, this I told them, who 
A lass of fourteen brided. Beaum. and FI. Two Nob. Kitumci, 
To Brisk.# v. a. To make brisk. 

Such a vast diflerence there is in the arteries newly bruhrd in 
the fountain, and Umt in the veins lowered and imporcrislicd 
with its journey. Smith on Old Age, p. 109. 

Brotheller.'!' Add, 

GamesterB,jorkies,6rot&'/^crs impure. Cairper, Task. 

Buleock.*!* In the definition, for “ A young bull” 
read, A young bull gelt, or ox. A gontlrm.'in 
has pleasantly informed me, that Dr. Johnson is 
not singular in the Irish definition, as he con¬ 
siders it, of a young bull; a grout nuijority of 

I ireccding lexicographers linving made the same 
ilunder, with Minshcu before their eyes, who, 
in 1617, defines the word, “ a young ox.” With 
the blunderers 1 must be content to participate 
the censure; and will add, from the information 
already noticed, the progressive distinctions of the 
animal, till he becomes a bidlock. " A hialc calf 
gelt is called a bull-calf until a year old; when he 
is called a stirk or yearling; then, a two-year old 
steer; at three, a three-year old steer; and at four, 
he first takes tlie name of os or bidlodc.” 

Bushel.*!* n. s. Add, 

3. Bushels of a cart-whccl. 1 have been informed, 
that bush is known in this sense, but not bushel. 
Bushet.'!* Add, 

I. A wood. Sec Busket. 

Near Creek, in a biuhct or wood on a hill, not far from the 
way-side. Ray, Bern. p. 331. 

2. A common. 

We rode throagh a bushel, or common, called RodwcU Hake. 

Bay, Hern. p. 153. 

But.*!' cor0imct. Add, 

9. The words, it is apparently except, formidable 
to all, except his friends,” are to be removed; us I 
laslily and wholly mistook the meaning of the ex¬ 
ample. Dr. Johnson and Dr. Adam Smith are 
' right. 

7b Ca'balize.# V. n. [from cabal.] To speak the 
language of tlie learnt Jews. 

Here John seems to eabbaSxe, ns in several places of the 
Apocalypse, that is, to speak in the languwe of the learned of 
the Jews. More, MysLof ^Bitiess,li.x.Ch.t. 

Cacoethes.*!* Add, 

. There is a certain distemper, which is meotiooed neither by 
Galen nor Hmpocrates, nor to be met wiili tn the London 
Dispensary. Juvenal, in the motto of my paper, terns it a 
cacoethes, which is a hard word for a disease, colleen plain 
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£6gUib. the hcb of Thii » a* epldwncel tt 

the tmall-pox. AdAton, Sj^. No.^a. 

To Cake.*}* »• «• To force into concretions. The 
example from Shokspeare, under the verb neuter, 
must M transferred to this acUrc sense. 

To CAKB.-f' ®-«* To cackle. Add, a corrupUon 
perhaps of caclele. 

CALIBUE.'f Add, 

This seems to be no other than a figurative 
nic.'ming of the prcccdflhg word caliber i and, as 
such, is old in the French language. See Cot- 
grave, in y. Calibre add Qualibre. 11 n’est 
pas de mon qualibre^ He is not of my quality, rank, 
or humour, &c.” It therefore means cast, turn, or 
stamp. With us, it is modem; and is accented, 
like the Fr. word, on the second syllable. 

CALTROP.'t' 

I. For “ an instrument made with three spikes,’I read. 
An instrument made with four spikes,* and so dis¬ 
posed, that, when thrown on the ground, one of 
them points upright, &c. 

Campanifobm.*!' Add, 

Bind-wced, a beautiful white cmHpa7ii/urm. 

Stukdet/, I'alaeog, Sacr, p. l6. 

Canny.’I' For “ can, to now,” read, to know. 

CAPTioN.-f- Add, 

It is raenirust that the use of this doctrine is for caption and 
contradiction. Bacon, Ado. of Learn. B. 2. 

Carpmeals.'I' Read, Phillips, World of Words, 

Cart-rope.'}' Add, 

Woe unto them that draw iniquity with cords of vanity, 
and sin as it were with a rarl-ropr. Jsaiah, v. l8, 

Cates.-^' In the example from Milton, after cates, 
tulil compadd. 

'CATiiARTiOAL.'f' Add, .T''. the definition, Purgative. 

CATIlEDRAL.'f' adj. Add, 

3. la low phrase, antique; venerable; old. Dr. John¬ 
son. ^Rather, perhaps, resembling the aisles of 
a cathedral, in allnsion to the Gothick style of 
building. 

And aged elms with awful bend 
In long cathedral walks extend. 

Sir W. lilachitme. Lawyer’s Farewell tolas Muse. 

Ca'thouck.# n. s. Usually applied to a papist; a 
Roman-Catholick. 

What two or three as good ealholicks as the other deny. 

Bp. Taylor, Dits. against Papery, cii. i. ^ i. 

The unceasing and undisguised efforts of the catholics to 
prejudice Reformed Relijpon. Bp. Huntingford, Charge. 

CELATURE.’f'Addto the definition, the thing engraved. 

CiiAFFiNCii.'t' Add, Phillips is mistaken, in saying 
that this bird is admired for its song. 

Char-woman.*}* In the definition, for accidently, 
read aeddentaUy. 

Charitableness.*}* To the definition, add disposi¬ 
tion to charity. 

Charlatan.*}* In the example from Hudibras, for 
chartalans, read charlatans. 

Cm EATABLENESS.*}* For the definition, read Liable- 
iiess, or proneness to be deceived. 

Checker.# A reprover, &c. Add the following 
example. 

Not as a checker, repover, or despiser, of other men’s trans¬ 
lations. ' Coierdale, cited by Lewis, Hist. TV. of the Bib. p. oc. 

To Cheep.*}* Add, 

' 1 am Informed, that in some parts of the north 
cheep is still applied to the note of a bird newly 
hatred. 
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ChicaN8ry.+ Ad^ 

The archnthop sud, I ho^ your imyeity will not be 
offisuded, that I an cauthms or uMweriiig westions: no own 
is obli^ to answer questions that may tend to the acciwing of 
himself. His majesty called tkk ornery, and hoped he 
would not deny bis hand. * .« 

Confer, of ike Abp. and Bps. unth K, James II. June 8. x688. 

Chioino. 2 . In the example, for wdtenee, read when. 

Chi'liarchv.# «. s, Gr.] A body con¬ 

sisting of a thousand men. 

The chiBarAies also, or rc^ments, as I %iay so call them, 
of the Lamb, being summed up in this number. 

More, Mysi. of God!, p. iqy. 

To Chill.# ». n. To shiver. 

Ready to chBl for cold. Homilies, Against Excess of Apparel. 

Chiruroeon.*}* To the c^mology, add lar^; 
Xstfhoffm, S. Chrysostom, in Psal. 50. 0 pp. tom. i. 
p. 697. edit. Saviic. 

Chivalry.*}* In the e^mology, for equis, read eques. 

Choriambick.*}* For " or two long;” read, two being 
long, &c. 

Church-preferment.*}* In the example from 
Warton, for professed, r^Apossessed. 

Circumsta'ntiablf,.# adj. Capable of being cir¬ 
cumstantiated. 

The nearer the threatening is rctinced to matter, and the 
more present and more circumstantiable it is made, the more 
operative it is upon our spirits while they are immeiged in 
matter. Bp. Taylor, Lib. of Prophec, j 14. 

Clandestine.*}* Add, 

Their marriage was huddled up after a vciy cUmdestiue 
manner. Bp. Stiilhgjlert, Miscell. {.Sfteech in 168a,) p. 9c. 

Clandesti'nity.# «. s. [from clandestine.} An act 
of privacy or secrecy. 

eSandeslimty and disparity do not void a marriage, bnt only 
render the proof more difiicnlt. 

Bp. Stdlit^Jleet, Aliscell. {Speech in iC8>,)p. 87. 

To Clutter.*}* Add, 

All that they 

Bluster’d and diMer'd for, you play. 

Lovelace, Lnc. Posth. (1659,) p. 7,;. 

To CoAssuME.*}* Read the definition thus. 

To take upon one’s self one thing or quality 
together with another. 

To Coax.*}* To the etymology, add, 

Screnius refers this word to this Swed. hiska, to 
entice, from kos, a hiss. This may bo farther 
carried to the M. Goth, bikukjan. 

Cob.*}* «. s. 3 . It is used also generally for a strong 
pony. 

CocKLER.*}* In the example, for Warton, read Wharton. 

Cocoa.*}* In the etymology, read, 

Cacaotal, S[>an. and therefore more properly 
written cacao. Dr.^Johnson. — The word is coca, 
and coco, both in Spanish and Portuguese: " Coca 
dc Indio,” Diet. Portug. 1701. See also Coco, 
in Dice, de la Lcng. Castellano. 

CoEvous. Read, One of the same age. 

COGNOSCJfNl'E.* n. s. Qilur. cognoscetUi, Ital. 
of late years used in English.] One who is well 
versed in any thing; a connoisseur. 

Ask a person of the most refined musical taste, an absolute 
cognoscente, if you please. Mason on Chwvh Muddc, p. 77. 

Cognoscibi'lity,# n. s. [from cognoscible.} I’Jie 
quality of being cognoscible. 

The cognoscibility of God is manifest in and by them, 

Barrow, Expos, of the Creed. 

To CoiNQUiNATE.*}* In the edition of Skelton’s 
Poems, from which the example is takm, the word 
is printed, apparently by mistake, conjmnale. 



CON 


ColiLAtiVE.'f' Add, 

2. Aide to confer or bestow. 

These words do not seem instktitire or coBathe of power. 

Barrow on tie Pop<?t Ht^remacy. 

CoLL^CTEDirEss.'ft :^d, 

<« State of onion or combination. 

The soul is of such subtlety. 

And close colletiedueu. More, SI, of the Son/, in. if. 

CoMMB'NOABLEMEss.tfi ». s. [from commendalle.'] 
State of bcopg commendable. 

He considers very graciously the commendableneu of your 
submission in these circumstances. 

Tennuon, Lett, to Burnet, I^eefBwmet. 

CohiaiKNSAi..*f’^ Add, 

Our demeanure mast be no other than such as may become 
tlie guests of the great Kng of Heaven, and the commeniait 
of the Lord Jesus, w'jth whom we do then communicate. 

* Bp, Ball, Bern. p. 394. 

Common iTivE.*}* Add, 

Whose cross was only commemorative and comnumitwe. 

* Bp. Hall, Bern. p. 14. 

To CoMMUNioATE.'f* ’In the definition, for “ omi 
our power,” read, our oain power. 

CoMMUNicATOBT.# jEdd, owthe definition. Imparting 
knowledge. 

CoMFA''aBioHAT£N£8s.# ». 5. [from compasstonalc.^ 
State or qaalitv of being compassionate. It is 
someadiere used by Calamy. 

Tb CoMPONDERATE.*!* Adtf to the definition the 
word toge^er. 

To CoMPREHEMD.'f* 

2. For « to contain the mind,” read, To contain in 
the inindj 


CoNCEiTEDNESS.’f' In the definition, read opinion- 
ativeness. 

To CoNcELEBRATE.'f* Add to the definition, the 
word together, , 

CoNCODHSE.'f- Add, 

4. Concurrence; agreement. 

• He that aims at a good end, and knows he uses proper means 
to attain it, why should he despair of success, nnee effects 
naturally foUow their causes, and the divine providence is wont 
to aflbKl Its conemtrte to such proceedings. Ba^ow, yol. i. S. i . 

No creature con move, or act, or do any thing, without the 
concourse and c<M>peration of God. 

Sherlock on Providence, ch. 3. 

CoNnESCENSivE.'f’ In the example, for thoughts, read 
thanks. 

CoNFiDEB.'f' In the example, for tottering, read 
loitering. ^ 

To CoNgUEB.*!” p,». In the example from Shaks- 
peare, read. Of coiitradicHon. 

Cu^KgUERABLENESH.# «. 5. [from conqiurMe .1 Pos¬ 
sibility of being overcome. * 

The conquerMcness of the object by our own means. 

Bp.Beynoids, Works, p,6qf, 

CoN8iQNiFicATioN.*f“ To the definition add. Act of 
signifying one thing together with another. 

CoHSOlATOB.'f’ Add, 

In some of the Protestant churches, there is a land of officers 
termed consolators for the sick. Johnson, Bote on the Tempest. 

CoNSPissATioE.'f' To the definition add. The act of 
thickening. 

CexspujtcATioK.'t* Add, 

So odious a eonspurcatum of our holy profession. 

• Bp.UaUfBem. p.id3. 


To CoMTBlWEIli'f Add, 

1 kwur not wbwier be be more feared or loved, both ofr 

b^iqfwara to twaedy . 

^ Oiorocl.(ed.i6o8,) p.6i. 


D E A 

Coktrovb'sbarv.^s [firtMB anUraoene,'\ Bb^iti- 
tadouB. 

These eoa/rotiersaiw points I have radier crost in nwway, 
than taken along with me. Bp. HM, iohisBive. Works, u. 370. 
CONVSRSIVE.'f' Add, 

To be rude or foolish is the ba^ of a weak mind, and of 
one deficient in the comwmee quality of man. 

Feltham, Res. ii. yy. 

C0NVERTER.+ Add, 

Egypt had St. Mark for hw coneerfer. 

Tbimg on hMatr, Corrupt, ii. ai8. 
CooLER.’f' It should be distinguished only with a 
dagger, f. 

CopEBMATE.*}* Ill the etymology, for cutsmate, read 
cupsmate. 

Cornucopia.*}* Read CoRNUCOPiiE. And add, 

Not questioning but this horn will prove a eomuropia; to 
you. Alteon, Guard. No. 134. 

CouRivA'i-iTy.* n.s. [from corrivaL'] Competition; 
conivuliy. 

That very Roman government which they honoured in a 
corrivalily and opposinon to Christ, shall revenge the quarrel 
of Christ in the utter subversion of these unthankful rebels. 

Bp. Hall, Christ and Casar. 

CORYPHEUS.* Add, * 

That noted corypheiu (Dr. John Owen) of the independent 
faction. Sbu/h, Serm, v. 49. 

Court-cupboard.*}* Add n. s. 

CowE.*}* n. s. To the second definition add. 

They found out ChrUt-Church plate hid in the walls behind 
wainscot, and in the cellar, and coiried it away in a great cuw/c 
between two men. A. Wood, Anrmls Univ. Oe. anno 1643. 
Crede'ntial,# adj. Giving a title to credit. 

Credential letters were read from' the Frisians. 

Lett, from the Syn. of Dorl, Bates’s Bern. p. 106. 

Credulousness.*^ Add, 

A woman, whose sex hath been famous ever for devotion and 
credulottsneu, &> Jf. Sandys, State of Ret. (cd. 1605,} F. 4. b. 
CuLDEES.# Add, 

This is all the credible account that I can find of afiy 6W> 
decs in Scotland. In Ireland we read of Cutdees at Amiagh. 

Bp. Lloyd, Ace. of Ch. Goo. (1684,} p. 143. 

To Curry.*}* In the fifth definition, &c. for Donee, 
read Douce. 

CueguEAN.* Add, probably fi-om quean, in its 
worst sense: a woman of ill lame. 


Damascene.*}* Add, 

This and the damson are distinct sorts of plums: 
the damascene is the larger of the two, and not at 
all bitter; the damson is smaller, and has a peculiar 
bitter or roug^ess. 

To Dark.*}* Add, 

Still later than the time of Milton. 

The businesses and pleasures of life — will dark and deaden 
the heart to prayer. Bp. Bopkins, JCeposit. (169%,) p. a64> 

ToDash.*}* To the etymology add, The word is 
pvobhbly formed from toe sound. 

Dash.*}* n. s. Add, to the fourth meaning, 

A flash of light n i n g, or a dash of a&ctionate nun. 

Bp. Teodor, Serm. (1651,} p. 176. 

Daub.# n. s. [from the verb.] Coarse painting; 
gross representation. 

Riddles are not the daub of dulness; they are strictly and 
properly the play of wit. 

Deko^, Rem. on Ld. Orrerfs L^e of Swift, p. 3S3. 

TbDEAR.# u. 0. To make dear. Formerly in use: 
we i)ow say endear. 

DeotSved of his deared conversation. • 

Shellon, Tr. of Don Uuit. F. 4. ch. 6. 
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DSBElXATIOHt'f' Addf 

The i<«Ar£a<«m of Salem and Bizsnce. SirTU. More,(,xssa.) 

Dbce'wxess.# a4;. [deceit and less.] ^ Without de¬ 
ceit; not deceiving. 

Ai if that were an epithet in brour, winch is intended to 
aasniration ! So he that should call Satan an unclean devil, 
^ iiM imply that some devil is not unclean; or deccivable 
lusts, some lusts deceiUeu ! Bp. Halt, Old UeUg. { a. 

Decrepitude.”!* Add, 

Decrepitude is a solitary quali^. 

Florio, Trantl. of Monltdgne'i Ett. (1613,) p- 354 " 

DELICIOUSNESS.'f ^dd, 

Not often found in the phiral. 

The pleasures and first deUcioiuneurt of religion. 

Bp. Taphr, Serm, (1651,} p. 153. 

Demission.*!* Add, * 

Depressions and demutioni of the same mind, 

Parth. Sacra, (1633,) p. la. 

To Den.* ». «. [from the noun.] To dwell as in 
a den. 

They deu among rocks. Chambert, in F. Snake. 

To Defer.*!* ®* ”• 

2. I’o pay deference, &c. This sense was in use be¬ 
fore Pope’s,time. Lord Clarendon, I think, has 
somewhere used it. However, the following is an 
earlier example of it, than that from Pope. 

They not only deferred to his counsels in publick assemblies, 
but he was moreovor the umpire of domcstick matters. 

Hpenee, Tr, if Farillat't Hut. if the H. (f Mediuu,{,i (>%(>}) p.3of>. 

Deordination.* In tiie example, for Bacon, read 
Dr. Rawley’s Transl. of Bacon, Spc. 1657. Where 
this reference of Bacon, CoUect, tf ^.Elk. may 
ngiiin occur, the same rectification is to be made; 
Uncoil having written the Collections in Latin. 
'Phis circumstance, at the beginning of my labour, 
esrnpcd me. In the latter part, the references arc 
right. Add also, to the word before us, 

Such i> general dcnrdutatiou gives a taste and relish to the 
siicceedii^ government. Ahp. Sancnfl, Mud. Pol.(t6sj,') § 10. 

DEPi'i.ATOttY. n' adj. Taking atvay hair. 

(Klian says that they were dcp'dalory, and, if mnccratcd in 
vinegar, would take away the heiu'd. 

Chambers, in V, Urtica Marina. 

Deploreoly.* The definition sliould be Lamentably. 

Depressor.”!* Add, to the first ineaniiig, 

The greatest depressors of God’s grace, and die advancers ot 
man’s abilities, were Pelagiiis and Celcstius. 

Ahp. Usher an the Relig. if the Ane, Irish, ch. 1. 

Dern.”!* Add, to the first meaning. 

Now with their bocks to the den’s mouth they sit. 

Yet shoulder not nil light from the dern pit. 

More, Immortal, of the Sold, (1647,) '• *• to. 

Derangement.# Add, This word appears to have 
been in use at an earlier period than has been 
supposed. 

An irretrievable derangement. Buffhead, life of Pope. 

To Descry.*!* Add, to the first meaning, 

I cannot blame the Egyptian, tliat he was so easily induced 
to descry these unkind Amalekitw to merdful Israelites. 

Bp. nail, Conlempd, on I Sam. xxs. 

Desi'ccative.* n. s. A dryer ; which see. 

The ashes of a hedge-hog are said to be a great deiicratire of 
fistulas. Bacon. Nat. Hist. No. 979. 

To Despite.*!* Add, 

To what purpose did the Jews ciy. The temple of the Lord, 
whiles they despUed the Lord of that temple ? 

Bp. Hall, Reconciler. 

Detour.* Add, 

This i^in fact saying the same thing, only with more detours 
and cbcamvolntions. 

Dean TucAer, Lett, to Dr. Kippit, {1773,) p. 63. 


HOG 

To Detu'kpate.# V. a. [deturper, Fir. deturpo^ Lat.] 
To defile. ... Coeierim, 

Errors, superstitions, heresies, and impieties, which had 
deturpated the bee of the church. 

Bp. Taylor, Diet, from Popery, ch. L $ xi. 

To Devirginate.* The word is used by Sandys, 
in his translation of Ovid. 

Diacritical.* ‘In the example, for Great, read 
Greek. * 

To Dhmieb.*!* For v. a. read v. n. 

fTo Digda'diate.* V. n. [dtgladior, Lat] To fbicei 
to quarrel; to fight. 

What else arc the writH^ of many men, but mutual pas- 
quils and satires against each other’s lives, whCTdn didadioRng 
like JSschincs and Demosthenes, they recinrocallylay open 
each other’s filthiness to the view and scorn of the world. 

Hides, Aqp. p. 4a. 

To Dilu'viate.* V. n. [diludo, Lat] To run or 
spread as a flood. 

Tliose septentrional inuatlations, have so wholly dilutiated 
over ail the south, that as a raging tempest they liave ruined 
those powerful and fiourisbing empires. 

SirE, Sandys, Slate if Bel. (ed. 1603,) S. a. 

Dioptricks.^ In the definition, for threugk, read 
through. 

Diplo'mated.* fmrt. adj. [from diploma.^ Mode by 
a diploma. 

Thomas Triplet, M, A. was diplomalcd doctor of divinity nt 
Oxford. Rp. Kenuet, Regist. and Vhrnn. p. 403. 

Direful.*!* In tlie etymology, for exist, read consist. 

Discession.*!* So the word should be, which stands 
after Discerptiun, and is misprinted Dicession; 
also dicessio, Lat. for discessio. 

To Disciple.*!* Add, In the last citation from 
Spenser, however, the accent is on the second 
syllable. 

Disco’nsolacy.* n. s. [from disconsolate.'] Discon- 
solatencss. 

Penury, baseness, and diseoasuiacy. Barrow on the Creed. 

To Disknslave.* Add, 

Disenstave him from the bondage of Satan. 

More, Myst. of Oodl. p. 344. 

7b Disiie'vel.* ». w. T® be spread without order. 

Their hair, curling, dishevels about their shoulders. 

S'w T. Herbert, Trav. p. 300. 

Disreputable.* Add, 

Why should you think that conduct disrrputidde in priests, 
which yon proliably consider as laudable in yourself? 

Bp. Watson, Apid.fur the Bible, (6th ed.J p. 66. 

7b Dissemulf..*!* n. In the second definition, for 
Donee, read Dayce, 

Divisive.* Add, 

2. Having the (juulity of creating division or discort^ 

Tile remonstrance was condciimed ns dnisivr, factious, and 
scandalous.. Burnet, Hist, of his Own l^me. 

Documental.* Add, 

Documental sentences. 

More, Myst. of GodUuess,(i6bo,) p. 363. 

Dog.*!* Add, 

10 . Dos, among carpenters and sawyers, means a 
picefrof ifoii, or iron rod, about ten or twelve . 
indies long, with a hook at each end, a^ri^t 
angles to each other, with which they fasten a Jog 
of timber to the roller at the sawpit, where they 
saw it. * 

Do'glv.* adj. Like a dog ; churlish. Not in use. 

Dyogenes otherwysc called dogty, because he hadde some 
contlycyoiu of a dogge. Ld, Rivers, IReles, sign. C. i. 
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OoMMAT.# Add, 

Cnf^ Md proud (fenatigAto. 

Ortmger m Bed. (x 5 si,) pk S43I 

Dobsum.# For side of a hill," read ridge. 

7 b DoTE.'f’ V. a. Add, 

3. To decay; to wither. Hence the nse of dottard; 
which see. 

Such an old ot ^,—though now it be dated, will not be 
ttnick down at one blow. Bp. Hewton, Serm. (x6as,) p. 33. 

To Double.*}* o. a. 6. For “ To past " &c. read 
pass. , ^ 

Down. Togo.dc r. Read, To be received, to be* 
digested. * 

Doxolooical.# Add, 

The three fint collecte are ndtcd to be wholly doxotopcal. 

HoopermLent, p. 3;3. 

To Dbbdge.*}* To gather with a' dredge. Add, 

Th» dredge up from the bottom of the sea abundance of a 
sort of white coral. JZay, Bern. p. ajt. 

DaEOGY.-f* Add. 4 

Youthful fancies ate asnished away through coldness, dry¬ 
ness, and earthlinesB of the dull dreggy humburs. 

Granger on Ecd. (x6ai,) p.3as. 

Duck.*}* 4. For voaiers, rAd water. 

5. After slates or stones,” add, into the water. 

7 b DucKoy.-f* Either this word should be duciccm/, 
or the substantive be written os this. 

Dunce.*}* Add to the etymology: “ Tlic cardinal 
would write, that he, the said Winter, should 
study the Dunces Logick Questions, meaning, as 
I suppose, the Logick Questions of Joh. Drnms : 
r Duns .•] But this I speak by the by.” A. Wood, 
Ann. Univ. Ox. in 1529.] 

Du'nnish.% adj. [from dun,~\ Inclining to a dun 
colqur. 

A Innl of a dark grey on the head and back;— the five or 
six fint feathers of the wing above of a datk or fuscous colour, 
near black; underneath, more light or dunnith. 

Kay, Rem. p. *47- 

' East.*}* n. s. In the tacample frorii Milton, for Pours, 
read Showers. 

Ecclesiastick.*}* ft. s. For ministers, read mi¬ 
nistries. 

Eddish.*}* For ** preceding year,” read the same year. 
Editor.*}* Add, 

Pnt case some well-minded printer (as one of the Stephens) 
is witling to be at an excessive dmi-je, in the fair publication 
of a learned and useful work for the benefit of the present and 
following ages; it is roost Just that he should, from the hands 
of princes or states, receive a priviledge for the sole impres¬ 
sion ; that he may recover, with adi^ti^, the deep expence 
he hath been at: otherwise, some interloper may perha^ un- 
deihand fall upon the work at a lower rate, and undo the first 
'Seditor. Bp. Hall, CatesoJ Vontc. (ed. 1630,) p.33. 

Eduction.*}* Add, the act of bringing out. 

We may manifestly perceive a strange cduetion of spirits. 

Barton, Anat. of Met. p.474. 
The eduction of the feetus. BibBolh. BiU. vol. i. p. 153. 

EFFE'cTUALM£ss. 4 k n. s. The quality of being 
effectual. Sir E. Sandys somewhere uses it. Scott. 
E'locutive.* adj. [elocuius, LaL] Having the^ower 
* of eloquent expression or diction. 

TW^h preaching, in its etoeutive part, be but the concep¬ 
tion mman. . Feithem, Bei. ii. 48. 

EtUTBIATlON.* Add, 

r oll its transmutations, elutriatkm, and filtrations in the 
.<ce. of Origen, Pheme, (i 707,) i. 44. 

To Emanattu*}* Add, 

P e g m * that emattaie peipetuBUy from our bodim to them. 

Uda, Rem. (,Le(i'.dai. 1630^ 


EXU 

En.# The plural number, &c. Add, and of the 
labstantive; as, children, housen, eyaii oxen. 

Enableuents# Add, the act of enabling. 

Learning hath no less power and elfictuy in cnMemt/d to¬ 
wards matual arid military virtue and prowess. 

Bacon, Adv, if Learn. B. I. 

To Engender.*}* In the example from Davies, read 
For by themselves, &c. 

To Ensnarl.*}* 2. To sifarl, &c. This should be 
V. n. not V. a. 

To Enso'beb.# V. a. To ma{ce sober; to compose. 

C^d sent him sharpnesses and sad accidents to enmber his 
spirits. Rp.l'aylor, Serm. (,1631,) p.i JO. 

To Eficurize.*}* I. Add, ^o play the epicure; to 
feast; to riot: And place the example from Fiat- 
man under this meaning. 

TbEQUip.*}* I. Add, 

People who equipped ships for the war against Troy. 

Patrick on Judgei, v. 14. 

Ere.*}* adv. In the ctymoi. For Ecclesiastic, xxxiii. 
read xxiii. 

Erudite.# Add, The word may be found so far 
back as 1668, in a mean collection of histories, 
where Erycius Putcanus is styled “ that witty and 
erudite noble Italian.” 

7 b Eschew.*}* To the etymology add. See also 
schmewen, Teut. in Kilion, vitare, fugcrc; scheuen, 
German, the same. 

Espe'cialmess.# «.s. [from.«pco'flZ .3 Slate or qua- 
liW of being especial. 

Your precious diamond in etpecialneit. 

Loe, Bl. of Br. Beauty, (1614,) p. 35. 

Espousals.*}* Add, Stackhouse uses the word in 
the singular. 

Wc find that Samson’s wife remained with her |»rents a 
considerable time after eepmual. 

Hitt, of the Bible, B. 8. cb. 1. 

7 b Etch.# v. n. To practise etching. 

Swoneveltpainted landscape at Rome; —he etched in the 
manner of Waterloo; but with less freedom. 

GSpm, Eu, on Printi, p. 109. 

7 b Ettle.# Add, This, Mr. Boucher has obscrvetl, 
is the Cumberland form of addle, to earn by w'ork- 
ing; eblean, Saxon. 

To E'vocate.# c. a. [evoco, Lat.] To call forth. 

He [Saul] had already shown sufficient credulit}’, in diinking 
there was any efficacy in magical operations to evocate the 
dead. Staokhmite, Jtitl. if the BA, B. 5. ch. 3. 

To E'xcitate.# V. a. Zexeito, Lat] To stir up. 

The Earth, being eaeitated to wrath, in revenge of her 
children brought forth Fame, the youngest nster of the gianfs^ 

' Bacon, Sitter 0/ the Oianlt, or Fmie[ 

To Excbe'te.# 0. a. lexerdas, Latin.] To send out 
by excretion. 

The nature Bi;d' quality of the eaereted substance. 

0 Peiey, Nat. 7 %eo/. cb. 13. § a. 

Excusatory,*}* Add, 

He mode eaeuiototy answers. 

A. Wood, Ann. Unh. Ox. in 1575. 

To Exentebats.*}* In the first exsmple, for serious, 
read serous. 

Exfoliative.*}* b For aej. read n.s. 

Extbavenate.*}* In the example, for Rested, read 
c^ctedL. ^ 

Exuberance.*^ In the example from « Garth, for 
similies, read similes. 
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Facets.# Add, . 

Lo^vicuf Sueuaaui, Ufaatie companion. 

Burton, Anal. MeL p. X49. 

adj. Weak; ali^t; feint. 

Tar^ater.— niBV extract mm the clay a/oife iweedahneu, 
offisMiTe to the puate. 

Bp. Berhehy, Father Th. ea Tm^WaUr. 

To FADGE.-f’ In the example from Hudibna, for 
** That dogs,” read Lake dogs. 

FAlTUFUL.'f* Add, 

5. True; worthy of belief; that may be confidently 
relied on. 


It is B faiUff^ saying; for if we be dead with him, we shall 
also live with him. a 71im. ii. ix. 

Faldstool.^ For “ within the altar,” read, within 
the rails of the altar. 

To Fall doron.-f- 46. Dr. Johnson says, that down 
adds little to the signification. Surely to the 
example, 47. it adds emphasis; and in that under 
48.*it implies, what might not be perceived without 
it, adoration or supplication. In 66 . read, To be 
ranged with. 

Fallow.*!* P' *• example from Itowe, lor 

limped, read limpid. 

Fan.^ n. s. In the example from Bcauni. and FI. 
read, Tis a sweet walk. 


To FAnE.*!* In the example from Ecclus. read, at 
the last. 

Fasti'giate.# adj. Narrowed up to the top. See 
Fastigiatcd. 

That noted hill, the top whereof is faitigiale, like a sugar, 
load Bt^, Xem.p.jy6. 

Father,*!' 7* I" example, for magestick, read 
majistick. 

Fearless.'!' Add, Warburton has once used it in 
the sense of urifeared. Sec Honodrless. 

1'e'asiule.# n. s. Whatever is practicable. Bring 
the example from Glanville, under the adjective, 
hither. 


I'EKSE.*n.s. A race. Barret, Alv. 1580. He adds, 
** To leap without fetching any race or Jeese, nullo 
procursu salire.” It is a word still used among 
boys; as, to takefeese. 

The bios of whose bowls doth make the knees, 

From whence Love's lightest Muses toke their veace. 

Dmiet, WWi Pilgr. sign. N. a. b. 

To Fellow.*!* v. a. Add, 

Fetlowmg liimself with eveiy tiling that had life in it. 

Bp. IlaU, Set. ThmghU, $ too. 

Fenceful. Add, 

' A fineeful MsAA. Pope, Odpts. 16. 


Fe'retory.# «. s. [Jereirum, Latin.] A place in 
churches where the bier is set. 

A third shrine was prepared, whereon to place the othw 
two, and inclose his sacred body. The upper part of this 
feretory mn all covered witii pljm of die purest gold. 

aeepe, Afonam. nettm. p. 137. 

To FinoET.*!* Add, 

Our lively hostess, whose &ncy was impatient of the rein, 
fidgeted at this, end ventured to say, May this is too much. 

Boiwdl, Life of Joktuou. 

To File.^ v.n. I. Jn the mtample from Blackmore, 
read, at the caU. 

Firer.*!* Add, 

2. One who incites or inflames. 

KindlerB ynd/rm of men’s uunds. ArSdet ef Bel. 1336.- 

Fjegio.*!* Afld, 

3. A gadding flii^ Cotgrave, in V. Trtkiere. 

vot» V. 
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Then sterte forth ufiegigge. 

And she brought a borMigM Sketton, Poem, p. ijg. 

TbFLAKK.# c.». ToMrder; totouch. 

That tide, which flank* on the tea and haven, needs no 
art to fortify nature having supplied that mth the in* 
aceestibility of the precipice. Butler, Rem. (ed. Tkyer,)i. 417. 
To Flash.^!* V. n. Add, 

4. To rise in flashes; to dash. 

Tbefbuking waves (Kvide. Fope, Offyus. 6. 

To Fleck.*!* In the example from Diyden, for 
strain, read stain. 

Flitting.*!* Add, 

1. Dr. Johnson defines this word, in the firrt instance, 
a fault; a failure. This assertion may be doubted. 
The example given is from Ps. Ivi. 8. which in the 
Bible translation is rendered wanderings s and which 
bishop Patrick thus paraphrases: « ^ou drt per¬ 
fectly acquainted how often I have been forced to 
like a vagabond, •Jfom place to place * which 
hath cost me many a tear.” , See also Poll Synops. 
Crit. where the wonl is migrationes, vagationes, 
Jugas. Vol. ii. P. i. col. pi3. We may consider, 
therefore, used in the translation of the 

psalm in our common-prayer iMioks, d meaning no 
more than wandering, or removal from place topfecc. 
Fluxion.'!' 3* the definition, for ** as infimte^” 
read, an infinite. 

Foison.*!' In the first example from TuBse|h for 
thou, read they. 

Fo'racimc.# n.s. [from To Forage.^ Predatory 
inroad; forray. 

It was three days since (his gmnful/om^ag of Amalek. 

Bp. ffalt. Contempt, on 1 Sam. XXX. 

A Libian tiger drawn from nis wilder foragtug*. 

Bp. Taylor, Seret. (1651J p. al6. 
Fo'rel.# n. s. iJoreUuStfoitdm, haLfinareau, Fr. “id 
quo aliquid tegitur et obvolvitur, &c.” Carpent. 
Suppl. Du Cange. “ Vagina: parmi les anciens 
auteurs, signifie Parmoire d livres.” Menage, in . 
V. Foureau.] a kind of parchment; sheepskin 
dressed on one side only, commonly used for covers 
of account-looks. The word is still familiar 
among stationers. 

No maner of persone shall sell this present booke, unbounde, 
above the price of two shillyngcs and two pence; and bounde 
in forell for iii. xd. and not above. 

The Booke of the Common Prater, (foi. 1549,} laet leef. 
Forward.*!* a^. In the example from GaLiL 10. 
read forward. 

Freshwatered.# Read, in the definition, or per¬ 
haps newly watered. 

Fret.*!* n. s. Add, 

6 . In heraldry, a bearing composed of bars crossed 
and interioced, and owed the herald’s true lover’s 
knot. 

Frock.*!- Add, 

This word must be referred to the some origin as 
rochet 1 which see. 

Fub.^ n. s. Add, 

'Ils he that I told you is to mo^ iny Indian/iti, ofasister. 

Crown, iSSr Cimr^ Fme.(siSSf) P- 87* 
Fo'lvid.# [Jidvidvs, Lat.] Of a deep yellow 
colour. • 

Thefidad ^la. More, Song tf the Sotd,\ 1. 3. 

Funny.# a^. Add, „ . 

I have done his sermon more honour than m really its dim, 
in wasting a whole day in writing some Anw remarks upon it. 
Bern, upon a Serm. preached at All SoidP Cotf. Nov. 3. 1739,!»•»»• 
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FiTsmoAVioH.# Add, 

Ibey Buniihed luch u iwore (Uiety by their princeawith 
. fiaUgaHtH, 8imer^,Mod.PoL (x6jf,) § 7. 

OAKBULOus.'f* Add, In use nearly a century before 
llomson's time. 

Buiy and gamJoiu men. Bp. BeyttoUt, JFortt, p. 717. 

GEaBfAMnBK.-^ Add, 

Little beapi, in the natura ^ moleJiills, should be set, some 
widi wild thyme, some with pinks, some with germander, that 
gires a good flower to the eye. Bacon, Bet. Ourdene. 

Oe'bmimaitt.# a^. [geminans,' Lat.] Sprouting; 
branching. 

Prophecies are not fulfilled punctually, at once, but have 
springing, and germamU accomplishment throughout many 
Mes. Bacon, Ado. of Learn. B. 3. 

To Oirr.# Add, 

The next du» is, after he bath thus gifted himself, to govern 
others with moderation. 

Andrewt, Etpoe. tf the Dec. sth Comm. 

Oi'ooLB.# R. s. [vom the verb.] A kind of laugh. 

Asmiie, orahum. JOrroie, Srm. i. 184. 

OitAVCous.# Add, 

The leaves are sma^ of a glaueotu colour. 

0 Bay, Bern. p. 183. 

ONAWEB.'f' Add, 

PlSutus calls him [tite backinter] " mus nonnnis,” a mouse 
(that is the gnatm, or eater up,} of one’s good name. 

Bp. AndretoM on the Dee.(ed. 1650,) p. J07. 

Ooxg.'f’ 2. Alter sister, in the example, place a 
colon. 

OoKO.# 2. Add, 

The Chinese believe that during eclipsa of the sun and 
moon these celestial bodies are attacked by a great serpent, to 
drive away which th^ strUce their gongt or brasen drums. 

Donee, IlluUr. of Shaktpeare, i. 39. 

To Goon.^k Add, 

A fruitful hill not by nature, but by grace: nature was like 
itself in it, in the world : God hath token it from the barren 
downs, and goo^ it. Bp. Hall. Fatl-Serm. (j6 %S.) 

Go'biiig.* n. s. [from gore.] Puncture; prick. 

Hb horses' flanks and sides are forc'd to fed 
Hw clinking lash, and goring of the steel. Diyden, Mn. 

GBAMDll.OgUEMCE.% Add, 

' The prophet has promised them wfth .such magnificent 
words, and enthuiiastick grandiloquence. 

More, Mqtl. of Oodl. p. 371. 

GBATlTi£R. 4 k n. s. [from gratify.'} grati¬ 

fies, or delights. 

Bacchus, Ceres, and other en ment persons amongst the 
heathens, who-were great grat^ert of the natural life of man. 

More, Mytl. of Godl. p. 169. 

Gbavid.% Add, The word is old. 

A careful husband over his gravid assodatb 

Sir T. Herbert, Trao. p. 3J. 
Gba^idateu.# a^. {^favidatus, Lat.] Great with 
young. 

Her womb is said td bear him, to have been grawdated, or 
great with child. Barrow, vol. ii. S. 34. 

GaEViioonD.'f’ Add, to the etymol^, 

Mr. Pe^ followa Blount’s t^miun; and db< 
serves, that gyre-falcon, according to Phillips, is 
the largest sort of falcon, next in size to the eagle. 
So, I conceive, the grtyhound was originally gyrr- 
Heind, as being the. largest, talles^ and swiftest 
Igpeciea of b(»lndi 'Thetotcr r, being transposed 
the nlaoB of tbc^, ^ produce hound.” 
Aaecd. o^dbe ^ig. Lang. 2d edit P< 350. 
( 3 hMPm>B<ih af^tation, 

fokaboiildbe; Uismiqsruited 

GteMgwr. 
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GROUKssL.'f* Read, QrouBmeim 
Guboiob.^ Add, 

Harrison, bowevo-, uses gtargeont in this snse; 
Descript of Eng. (in Holinshed vol.i.) p.i68. col. 2. 

Hack.# b. s. [from the second meaning of To hack.} 
Hesitating or faltering spe^h. 

He j^teaks to this veiy question, with so many haeke and 
heritations. More, Myet. of OodL (i6tfo,) p. 370. 

Heatless.# In the example from Hughes, for grow, 
read glow. 

To He'avy.# V. a. [from the adjective.] To make 
heavy. Formerly in use. 

Their eyes were hevyed, and they knewen not what they 
schulden answere to him. Widdife, St. Mark,xiy, 

Henoi'adis.# «. s. [fvSiaiSi;, Gr.] A rhetorical 
figure, when two noun substantives are used instead 
ot a substantive and adjective. ScoH. 

To Hew.# V. n. Needless: it belongs to th%third 
sense of the active verb. 

Hoar.# n. s. Add, to the definition, hoariness. 
Hoi.iDAM.'f' For “ see halidam,” read halidom. 

To Hook.# v. n. To liend; to have a^urvature. 

Her bill hoola, and bends downwards. * 

Sir T. Herbert, Trav. p. 38,1. 

HoRTATOBY.’f' Add, 

This word was but plausible and hortatory. 

Bp. Hall, Contempt. B. 4. 

Jackal.*!* This is the Persian schakal. 
Jackanapes.*!* i. Add, 

I believe he hath robb'd ajaekanapee of his gesture; marke 
but his countenance; see how be mops, and how lie mowes, 
and how be strains his Inokes ! Biche, Fault*,Sfc. (1606,) p. 7. 
Jactitation.*!” Add, 

3. \Jactilatio, low Lat.] Vain boasting. 

Shall the Jarlitalion of his friends be instead of a public 
revocation on his own part it 

Archd. IbbeUan, Plea for the Subicr. of the Clergy to the 39 Art. 

of Bel.{ljj%.) 

To Jaunt.*!” b. «. Add, 

I’m weary with the walk, 

M^'aualt'ag days arc done. Beaum. and Ft. Wit at Sev. Weaponi. 

To Identify.# 2. Add. 

Ail the divine perfections, being inlrinsical unto and idew- 
li^cdwitli the divine nature or essence. Barrow, Work*, i. 391. 
Idolizer.# Add, 

Overdoting iddker* ot the faculty of free-will. 

More, Myet. cf Godl. p. 381. 

To Jerk.*!* 0. a. Add, 

2. To throw a stone by hitting the arm against the 
side; contrasted witli thrtmit^, which is done with 
the arm at full length. A common, and probably 
an old, word among boys. 

Jerk.*!* n.s. Add, 

3. A throw; a cast; the act of jerking. [firoiT' the 
second meaning of the verb.] 

llXUSTRATOR.# Add, 

The ri^t gracious illuitrator of virtue 

• Chapmim. Sonnet* at the end of hi* Homer, 

To Imbosk.# b. a. [See the neuter verb.] To con¬ 
ceal ; to hide. 

Ret{uestiog him to depart, and imboik himself in the moun¬ 
tain, whidi was veiy' near. *' 

Shelton, TV. if Don Qmu, fol. 46. b. 
To Imbbe'ed.# u’a. [in and breed.} Toigenerate 
. within; to imbreed; to produce. 

I^se Jesmts endeavour by all means to Mrede that 
fieromess and obstinacie in their scholam. 

Sir E. Sandyt, State qfBd, H. 3. b. 
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iMMATEBUL.'t’ S. Add, 

The censure of Dr. Johnson on this usage of 
Iftmaterial is quesdonable, when die second sense 
of material is considered; to which this is opposed. 
See Matebial. 

Immobi'geboos.* adj. [immoriger, immorigerus, 
Lat-i* Disobedient; ungentle. See Mobigerous. 

Such creatures os are itiiiuorigeroui, we have found out 
expedients to reclaim. 

Stackhouie, Hut, of ike Bib. i. Jjo. fol. cd. 

Immobi'gebousness.* n. s. [i^bm immarigerous,'), 
Disobedience. 

All degrees of delay are degrees of immorigerousneu and un- 
wUlingnesii. Bp. Taylor, Grand Eremplttr. 

To Impersonate.# Add, 

The Egyptians, who impergonated nature, had made her a 
distinct ^nciplc, and even dcdiicd her under the name of Isis. 

Bp. Berkeley, Siru, ^ 368. 

I'mpetbative.# adj. [from impetrate .1 Able to ob¬ 
tain by intreaty. 

O Saviour, Thy prayers which were most perfect and im- 
petrative, are they by which our weak and unworthy prayers 
receive both life and glory. Bp. Hall, Contemfd. & 4. 

Impbacticaulkness.'I* a. Add, 

The greatest difficidty in these sieges was fram the im- 
practicaolenm of the ground. 

Burnet, Hist, of Mt own Time, (Q. Anne.) 

Impu'tatively.# adj. [from imputative.'} By impu- 
tatiuii; attributively. 

Sarah made choice of a slave, rather than a free woman, to 
bring to her husband’s bed, thtt the child, which the slave 
might happen to bear, might impu/ottiw/y, at least, bo accounted 
hers. Stackhouse, Hist. ^ the Wik, B. 3. ch. i. 

lNcoMi*A'ssu>NATKNES8.#n. s. [from incompossionote^ 
Want of tenderness or pity. 

The infompassionateneu of other great men, which were 
merciless, cruel, and hard-hearted. 

Granger, on EecL (i6ai,) p. 94. 

Inconcinnity.# Add, 

Such is the inconcinnily and insignificancy of Grotius his 
interpreting of the six sods; which is quite otherwise in 
Mr. Mede. More, Myst of Godl. p. 184. 

Incrassative.'I' fi. s. For Having, read. That 
'which has. 

Incuriosity.# Add, 

Thinking all things become a good man; even his gestures 
and little meuriosiHes. Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p. 195. 

Indeei'ciency.# r. s. {in and defieienep.} The qua¬ 
lity of suffering no decay. 

He (God) took care of their meat and drink, and ind/fidcncy 
of their clothing. StadAouse, Hist. <f the BMe, B. 4. ch. i. 

Indxfi'ltent.# adj, [tn and d^ietU.} Not failing; 
perfect; complete. 

Faidi brightened into vision, hope satisfied in possession, 
love completed in fruition, peace consummated in immutable, 
inconcussiblc, and indejinent delectation. In these four things 
seem to consist the endowments of glorified souls, so &r as 
we can here frame any judgenent of the glory to come. 

Bp. ReytwMs, Works, p. IZ07. 

To Indict.*!' Add, 

3. To proclaim, {mdictus, Lat.] 

There be diverse instances of popes ^plying themselves to 
the eaqterors to indict synods. 

Barrow on the Pope's Supremacy. 

To InooiAte.# Add, I have been informal, that 
bishop Andrews uses this word; but the reference 
to the passage, in whidi it occurs, has been 
mislaid. 
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Insati'sty.# ».f. [i» and satiei^.} Insatublaness: 
an el^nt word. 

A confirmation of this insatiefy, and cons^entty unprofit¬ 
ableness by a cause thereof: " When goods increase, tiiey are 
increased that eat them.” Granger an Bed. (i6si,} p. 133. 

7 b Inbi'diate.# V. a. [tRsidtor, To fie in 

ambush for. * ^ 

Weever, who labour’d in a learned strrin. 

To make men long since dead to live agun. 

And with expenee of ml and ink did watch 

From the worm’s mouth the sleepng eoipse to snatch. 

Hath by his industiy barot a way 
Deatii (who insidiates all things) to betray. 

Epit. on Weever, the Antiquary, and under Us Poiirast. 

Inexecu'tion.# ». s. [in and execution.} Non¬ 
performance. This word has been lately pro¬ 
nounced an Americanism, in a “ Vocabulary, or 
Collection of Words and Phrases wbidi have been 
supposed to be peculiar to the United States of 
America, by John Pickering 6vo. Boston, 1816:” 
wherein it is said, that ** Fnglish writers use the 
term non-execution and tlie American exam^ is, 
“ the inexecution of the treaty of peace,” from Judge 
Marshall’s Life of Washington^ Vocab. p. 113. 
It happens, however, that this is an old overpassed 
En^sh word. 

They not only deferred to his counsels in public assemblies, 
but he was moreover the umpire of domestick matters, and 
decided quarrels arising between husbands and wives, without 
ever bring any ineeecution or complaint against his de¬ 
cisions and decrees. 

Spence, Tr. of Parittds Hist, of the H. if Medieis,(i6t6,) p. 306. 
Insou'dity.# r. s. [sr and solidity.} Want of so¬ 
lidity; weakness. 

A demonstration of the insolidity of tiiis exception against 
Mr. Mede. More, Myst, of GodL p. 301. 

Inspersion.^ Add, 

We stain it [the heart] with so many blots and vitions in- 
spersknu. Bp. Taylor, Serm. (1651,) p. 93. 

Inspeximus.# Add, after charters, confirming tf 
grant already made by a former kin^ or benefii^r. 
Inbtaura'tor.# r. s, {instaurator, L8tin.|] A re- 
newer; a restorer. 

They pretend to be the great snstaurators of hit empre, and 
beginners of the blessed miuemum. 

More, Myst, if Godl. p. 303. 

Instructivenksh.# Add, 

The pregnant instructiveness of the Scripture. 

Biyle, St. if HoL Scr^t. p. 130. 

7 b Insult.# v. n. Add, 

Too many insiUt in this just punitiiment, who have deserved 
more. Bp. Hall, Oceas. Med, § 13. 

Intrigue.*!* For Goth, tri^ua, read /rtggwo. 
Ira^ibility.# For « State of being angry,” read, 
Propensity or disposition to an^. 
Irreconcilable.’!’ In the etymoh read, formerly 
irreconciliable. 

Irreverbibleness.# Add, 

A precedent of the irreversibteness of oaths. 

Stackhouse, Hist, if the Bib. B. y. cb. 3. * 

7 b Juice.# v.a. [from the noun.] To moisten. 

Some gallants perchanc a, whose eurious palates count ^ con¬ 
quests dry meat which ore not jnuced with blood, will dispraiM 
tills emperour’a victoiy for the best praise thereo/; because It 
was to entity gotten without drawing bis sword for iL 

• EuScr, Holy War, p. 104. 

Ju'mblbment.# R. a {BromjumMe.} Cemfused mix¬ 
ture. 
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suit we tMnk Ait luMe frame wai nCTin* made? or that it 
vai tuub bf a eanial^iiiiiUniiflit of Btomt? 

UmeiKik, in J^oj/h^^Leet. Sermom, u. aio. 

KirofTEo.'f' f. Add, fiili of protaberanees. 

You kbnii te ill cured of the knotted wut, if }'ou have aothing 
Fl»e but a wfle shoe. Bp, Ta^r, Serm. (l6;i,) p. 169. 

La^bocint.# «. s. [lairoeinitm, Latin.] Robbery; 
larceny. 

When oppreition ruled, and goremment waa turned into 
mere latroeiny, private force must be deemed lawful in all. 

Slaekkoute, HU, <f ike BH, B. 3. ch. 5. 
LAVDABI.EKESS.'f' Add, 

There ia «omethin<t however, I hope, in the laudahlenctt of 
my intention. Stackhxmte, HU, of the Bii, Ded. 

Lave-bared.# a^. Applied in Northamptonshire 
to horaes that have targe ears, or with ears not 
erect, but further apart at the tip, and of coarse 
hanging down or slouching. 

A im-em^i asm with gold may trapped be. 

Bp.HaU,Stt.’a,2. 

LAET.'f In the etymol. for « Sed Ricardo,” read. 
Sub Ricardo. 

Liv.# n,s. [perhaps from bjan, Sax. ducere.] A 
mere or fjooi, from which rivers spring. Drayton, 
Reconnt her riven from their Km, Droj^on, Pofyolb, S. 9, 
Literaust.% Add, 

I shall substitute the sense of Mr. Mede, which the coarsest 
BleroKa cannot evade. Afore, Mj/tt. of GodL p. 19a. 

Loch.# i. In the definition, for medine^ read me^~ 
cine. 

Lock.*!* n. s. 5. In the example from Sandys, read, 
a lock of hair bn the crown, See. 

Londoner. In the example from Howell, for purse, 
read pulse. 

.Longi^nquity.# n, s. 1 ilonginquitas,'La.t'} Remote¬ 
ness ; not nearness. 

jMi^qmlu of'region doth cause the examination of truth 
to be over-diTatoiy. Barrow, 

Look.*|“ n. s. Add, 

4. Watch. With out: as, they kept a good look-out. 
Lutheran.# n, s. In the example from Shakspearc, 
read Spleety. 

k 

To Maunder.*!* 

2. To beg. [maundier, French.] 

Bm, beg, and keep constables waking; maunder for butter¬ 
milk 7 Seaum, and Ft, T/i, and Theodorel. 

Meed.*!* i. Add, to the definition, except by poets. 

Mess.*!* 2. In the second example from Shakspearc, 
read. He and his toothpick, &c. 

Metachronism.# Add, to the definition, placing 
an event after the time when it really happened. 
METArHYSicxs.*!* H. s. In the definition, read, 
affections. 

I0 Miche.*!' Add, I consider the old French as the 
orf^ of our word; mt<^, musscr, to conceal, to 
lui^ Colgravf; mucka, concealed, Kelham. 

MiNACious.'f* Add, 

Whether the fto of heaven smile upon us with a cbearful 
bri^t asurO, or look apod us with a more sad 'anB minapiou 
eoaataBaaoe,darik .|^y clouds being chaigsd with thunder 
- Bad iiahtninE4o let ay against the earth. 

™ Afjttf.o/Gcdlineu,(t66o,)V,63. 
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Minaret.# Add, as the etj^nion, 

** High slender turrets which the Midiomctans 
term mmars, i. e. towers.” Sir T. Herbert, Trav. 
P* »4a- 

Misanthropical.# Add, 

l%c vanities of mitanihropical covetousness. 

Grander on Eeel, (i6st,) p. tot. 

Moli'minous.# a^. [from molmen, Lat.] Ektremely 
important. 

Prophecies of so vast and moKminoiu concemm'ent to the 
world. a Afore, Afytt. ef Godl. p. *8r_ 

Mulish.# Add, 

The curbs invented for the mii/wA mouth of headsMiig 
youths were broken. Cowper, Tatk. 

Myruioon.*!* For fuipptiSwr, read luippiiwt. 

NiEVE.# Add, It was certainly in use long before 
Dryden employed it. 

Warts, neves, inequriiUes, roughness. 

Burton, Anal, of Mel, p.56i. 

To Ni'ggle.# V, a. To mock; to play on contemptu¬ 
ously. 

I shall so n^le ye, 

And juggle ye. Beaum, and FI, PUgrini. 

Nine.# adj. Five and four. Bring the examples 
from L’Estrange and Swift, under the substantive, 
hither. 

Ninefold.*!* For n. s, read a^'. 

Nook.*!* In the second example from Shakspearc, 
for,fi)ggy, read slobbery. 

Nosed.# i. Add, 

The slaves are nos’d Hke vultun. 

Beaum. and FI. Sea-Voyoge. 

Oa'ky.# a^. [from oak."} Hard as oak. 

I tell you of the oaku, rocky, flinty hearts of men turned into 
flmih . Bp, Hall, Estate <f a Christian, 

To Oddu'hate.# V. a. To harden; to make obdu¬ 
rate. 

They are obdurated to the height of boldness. 

More, Myst. <f GodL p. 38. 

Obeli'scal.# a^. J^obeliscus, Lat.] In form of ou 
obelisk. 

Id the open temples of the druids, they had an ohefliea/stone, 
set upright. Stuheley, PaUeagr, Soar, p. 16. 

To Obf/hm.# V. a. Idlifirmo, Lat.] To resolve; to 
harden in resolution. 

The (Afirmed traitor knows his way to the hi^-priest’s hril, 
and to the ^rden; the watchword is olreaOT given, Hail, 
master { Bp, Hall, Contempl. B. 4. 

To Obla'tbate.# p. n. [oblatro, Lat.] To bark or 
rail against any one. Cockeram. 

To (yasEBATE.# V. a. [pbsero, Lat] To lock up; 

to shut in. Cockeram. 

Officially.# Add, 

2. Agreeably to the duties of an oflSce; by virtue of 
an office. 

Omi'ssive.# ttdj. Lat] Leaving out; over¬ 

passing. 

Tlus nlenee u no a^ment of thrir exis^ce, because we 
find him omiMipe in other particulars of the like nature. 

StaeShouse, HU. of the Bible, B. 7. eh. 4* 

On.*!* prep. ij. In the example from P^, for 
prttgess, rwd progress. 

One.*!* r. «. 12 * In the fifth example,* read Jt- 
terbilry. 
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Opprobbivm.# In the etymologjr, I have noticed 
as the old wonh 1 have unce fimnd Dr. 

Jcmnson hiinsdf owg it. 

Patch was in old language used as a term of opprohy. 

Joknion, Note on SAaiip. Midi. if. Dream. 

OROiES.-f' Add, 1 find this word used in the sin> 
gulur. 

It would have resembled an prgu to Bacchus. 

Sir T. Herturt, Tran. p. ii8. 


Pa'ckage.# n.t. [fromA bale; apar^l of 
goods packed. 

Pi^tJA 8 uY. 4 <= Add) from scyc, Fr. silk. It is written 
nso padesotf. 

PAOODA.'f* In the etymology, for somes, read some¬ 
times. 

Paltry. “f* To the e^mology add, “ Paltrif^ 

worldly gayne.” Wo<«, Transl. of Bp. Gardiner’s 
De Vcr. Obed. 1553. sign. i. 7. b. 

Parget.*!* To the etymology, add, 1 find in the 
ancient Prompt. Parr. “ spargetting of walls, 
litura.” If this be the same word as parget^ the 
derivation is from the Lat. spargo, to sprinkle. 

Pari'al.# 7 ft. s. Three of a sort at certain games 

PaiR’ROYal. 5 of cards. It is pronounced, as in 
the first form. Mr. Mason has cited the following 
example under the latter. 

Each oneprov’d a fool. 

Yet three knaves in the whole. 

And that made up a pmr-ro^al. Bailer, Rem. 

Passionless. % Add, 

It had stood better with the hoapu* of the synod, to have 
held a more peaceable and patsionleu order. 

Iltdet, Lett, from the Syn. tf Dart, p. 79. 

Peasantry.*!* Add, 

2. Behaviour of pealants; rusticity: coarseness. 

As a gentleman, you could never have descended to such 
peatantry of language. Butler, Rem. {ed. Thyer,) p. 333. 

Peccable. *!* In the example) for Barrow, read 
Berrow. And add, 

A* creatures, they are peccable. 

Waterhouse on Furteseue, p. sax. 

7 b Peddle.*!* Add, 

2. To sell as a pedlar. 

Peddling women cry Scotch cloth of a groat a yard. 

'Crown, Corned, of Sir Courtly iViev. 

Pells.*!* excituum, read exituum. 

Pbttiness.*!* Add, 

These petHneues being below the Divine Majesty to catch 
aL More, Myst. of Godl. p. 175. 

Philanthropy.*!* Add, 

The supposition we would willingly make, is certainly most 
agreeable to that impartial goodness and philanthropy of God, 
whidi the sacred writers so much celebrate. 

Ptatfere, Of the Sola, of the Heathen, (ed. 17x9, written early in 

the i 7 Mcen/.)p. ai 4 . 

Pi'cKNicK.# ». s, I find this recent cant expression 
to be Swedish. Pichuek. An assembly of young 
people of both sexes at a tavern, where every one 
pays his club.” Wid^en, Swed. and Eng. Lexic. 
St^holm, 1788. The English meaning seems 
to be a select feasting assembly, where each person 
makes some partietdar contribution towards the 
genA-al entertainment. 

Pig-headed.# Add to the definition, and to an 
obstinate person. 

1 0 Pip.-f* For V, a. read v. a. 


BAG 
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Plubiper.*!- Add) . • * 

2. In colloquial language^ when at Sections a man 
has two votes %r two s^rate candidates, and 
gives a single vote to one, it is called giving him a 
plumper ; uie person also, who so vot^ is called a 
plumper. ^ 

Police.*!* The accent is usually on the last syUable. 

PoLL.'f n.s. I. Add to the definition, the b^k part 
of the head. 

PoNTiFi'ciAN.# aij. Papistical: pontificial. 

The pontifician laws. Bp. Ilall, Peacemaker, ^12. 

Po'rterly.* adj. [from porter."] ^arsc; vul^r; 
like a porter. 

For want of good sense, [they] arc forced too often to fill 
up their diacourse, and maintain a conversation, in theporfen^ 
language of swearing and obscenity. 

Dr. Bny, Ess. on Beoess.and Useful Knowledge,{i6^'j^PteL 

Po'tentacy.# n. s. [frompotentate.] I&vcrcignty. 

The Roman episcopacy hod advanci^ itself beyond the 
priesthood into a poteniacy. Barrow. 

POULE.lk n. s. [French.] The stakes of all the 
players, to be played for at some games of cards.^ 

Mason. 

What say you b> npoale at comet at my house ? 
f Southeme, MakPs L. Pr, 

To Prka'mble.# V. a. [from the noun.] To preface; 
to introduce. 

Some will preamble a tale impertinently. Fdfham, Ret. L 93. 

To Pre'gravate.# V. a. [_preegraw, Lat.] To bmr 
down; to depress. 

The clog, that the body brings with it, cannot but pre- 
gravate and trouble the soul in all her performances. 

* Bp. JlaO, Invit, World, B. 3. $ X. 

Prepo'tent.# adj, Ipreepotens, Lat.] Mighty; very 
powerful. 

Here is no grace so prepotent but it may be duobeyed. 

Plafere, App. to the Gospel, cli. 14. 

PiiESTi'oiATOK.# n. s. £preestigialor, Lat] A juggler; 
a cheat. * 

This cunning presHj^lor [the devil] took the advantage of* 
so high a place, to set ofl'his rroresentatioos the more lively. 

More, Myst. of Godliness, p. X03. 

Preve'ntablf.# adj. [from prevent.] Capable of 
being prevented. 

The ignorance of the end is &r more preoentMe (conudering 
the helps we have to know it) than of the means. 

Bp. Reynolds, Works, p. 77X. 

7 b Prink.# v. a. To dress or adjust to ostentation. 

They «dio prink and pamper the body, and neglect the soul, 
are like one, who, having a nightingye in his bouse, b more 
fond of the wicker cage than of the bird. Howell, Lett, iv. 31. 

Pry.# «. s. [from the verb.] Impertinent peepif%. 

Secluded from the teaang pry 

Of Aigus curiosity. Smart, Mowers at Dinner 

Queasiness.*!* Add, 

A fouler stcuch —than that which this young queeuiness 
retches at. MUton, ApoL far Smeetymn. 

Ra'bidness.# fi.s. [from redid.] Fierogness; furious¬ 
ness. 

Protected against the malice, the envy, the fuiy, and the 
rahidness of sedtended man. ■ Feltkam, Res. ii. 66. 

Rack-rent.*!* ? These words will be better explained 

Rack-renter. 3 by the following information which 
a friend has given to me. Bach-rent is simply 
oppos^ to the rent of a ben^ial leases it is on 
annual rent, and supposed to be the full value or 
rent, but would be called a rack-rent, from the 
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natnn^of ibe tentub^ th(ni|^ it aot be WMrth 
more than Half what it wimld be let ibr. 

Rao.'f* Add, « 

5. A’ ragged bluidi stone,' of which whetstones are 
made. See Ragstoite. 

To RAPT.'f' for V. n. read v. a. 

RsOStREAK.'f’ I. Add, 

Let every tree in eveiy orchard own 
The redtlreak at supreme. PltiUpt. 

Rxrr.*^ Add, 

Colling it sea of weeds, or sed«, of flag or rush, tang, 
rack or mt, in Ladn algas which reddidi weras in abundance 
grew in it. Bp. Biekardtm, ou tke O. Tett. (1655,) p. ii. 

To Reluct. For strn^Ic again/* read, struggle 
t^ainst, 

RxMi/oiENT.# adj. Iremu^ens, Lat.] Rebellowing. 

Earthquakes accompanied with remtigieta echoes and ghastly 
murmurs from below. More, Mptt. of GodSneu, (1660.) p. 63. 

Rxndible.# It has been suggested to me, that in 
the example from Howell, rendible is perhaps a 
miqirint for renderable. I think not. Cotgravu 
translates the Fr. rendaUe into rendible^ renderable, 

* making these two words synonymous. 

Review.^ n.s. 3. Add, 

She sees him now in sash and solitaire * 

March in review with Milo’s strut and stare. 

Nevile, ImU. of Juv. (1769,) p. 70. 

To REVisiT.-f- Add, 

2. Formerly, to revise; to review. 

Th^ [laws] may hereafter be not only better executed, but 
also, if the case so require, be revitUed. 

Abtlract of Acts, Canons, ^c, temp. Q. EBt. Fref. 

RHi'N0.4k n. s. A cant word for money. 

Fools lose places for ready rUm. 

Wagstaffe, Miscell. IVoris, (1716,) p. 3*2. 

Ri'baldish.# ad/, [from ribaldf^ Disposed to ribal- 
dry. 

Ihqr have a ribeddUk tongue. Bp. Hall, EtUOcofa Christian. 

To Ri'holead.* w. a. [ring andWeerd.] To con¬ 
duct. 

For that he aseth no true compass, nor card, he rmglcads 
thna to all Wrack. 

TrmUL of Abp. of Spalato's Serm. (1617,) p. 34. 

R 0 Na. 4 (: n.x. I. Add, 

80 many steps or rongs as it were of Jacob’s ladder. 

Bp. Andrews, Serm. (1631,) p. 560. 

.Ru'nxE.# n. s. Rattle in the throat. Still a vulgar 


‘The last agonies, the fixed eyes, and the dismal rtdlle, tell 
all those ab^ut the dying-bed, diat he, who is in that pUght, 
is now going to his home. Btsmei, Serm. (1713,) p. 175. 

Sa'nbiness.# n. 5 . [from sond^.] The state of being 
Mody. 

Let sueh pretenders suspect die samflKCM'and hollowness of 
their foundation. South, Serm. voL iv. S. 3. 

ScAij).rf* at^. Add, to tlie example 

A s(!abbe 4 horse is fit for a scald squier. 

Mtnsheu, l^an. IMct. Hud. p. aS, 
Rco'LDiNa. 4 ^. s. [from scold,^ Clamorous, rude, 
and quarreoaome language. 

Hw hitterett and loudest scolding it for the most mwt 
among ihoK of the samastreet. South, Serm.yoLSi. 8 . 8 . 

ScoBNT.# ad/, [from scom.3 Deserving scorn. Not 
ia v^e. 

Anibiition —scrapes for seonsw drossc. 

JMu'. for Mag. p. 506. 
.ScBAO.*f* n. s. Add to the etymology, perhaps (after 
all) from dur dd word to tnm, to 1 (^ to thin 
' tr«8a. See 7b Shbag. 


SCBAHNBlM'f’ Add, 

Waditer refers this word to the Oenuau tckreieti, 
cUnuure^ vocifmrari; and this suggests another defi¬ 
nition for the scrannel pipv° namely, drat of 
Bcreambg or harsh. 

ScRs'wsa.# n. s. [from term/^ Whoever or what¬ 
ever screws. , 

It [mudek] Bcemeth a serewer up of lower passions. 

Wlutlock, Mann, of the Bful. p. 484. 

Scriba'tious.# ai(/. [from scriba, Lat] Skilful in 
writing; fond of writing. 

Popes wpre then not very scribatious, or not so pn^atical. 

Barrow on the Poptfs Siqtredbtctf. 

To ScRUZE.*f* In the example, for scruz, read 
senjofd, 

ScupPER-Hbfrx. 2. Read, Maydman, Naval Spec. See. 

Seleheal. For brunella, ilad prunella ; and correct 
the definition thus. A plant: the name is also 
sometimes given to another plant called saniclc. ^ 

Shanty.* Add, 

Each spark dial can the fashion hit. 

Epilogue to Sir Courtly Nice, (1733.) 

2b Sheave.* v. a, [from sheqf.^ To bring tog^er; 
to collect. 

As for the work itself, it is sheaved up from a few gleanings 
in part of our English fields. Ashmoie, TAeat. Chem, (1652,) Frol. 

SlCE.'f" Add, 

What reason can he have to presume, that he shall throw an 
ace rather than a sice? South, Serm. i. 181. 

To Slant.* v. a. To turn aslant or aside. Fuller 
writes this word slent. 

Nimblcncss was very advantageous to Iircak and slent the 
down-right rushings ora stronger vessel. 

Fuller, Holy War, p. sio. 

Sla'ntino.* n. 5. [from s/onf.] Oblique remark. 

Bcllurmine — wanted nothing but,a good cause to defend; 
(mncrally writing ingeniously, using sometimes stenting, seldom 
down-right railing. Fuller, Holy Slate, p. 60. 

To Si.u'MBER.'f" v.a. 1 . Add, 

When the temp^t doth arise, which may disquiet us, throw 
us from onr station, we may be ready and able, if not to 
becalme and slumber it, yet to becalme Mrselves. 

Farindon, .Sirrm. (1657,) p. 431. 


Add, 


Smerk.'I'') „ 

Smirk, y 

The I^ct stood before him in the utmost confusion, with the 
prettiest stidrh imaginable on the finished side of her face, pale 
as ashes on the other. Spectator, No. 41. 


SoME.’J" A termination of many adjectives, &c. Add, 
“ Sum is also, among the Saxons, used as a termin¬ 
ation, signifying something less than the termination 
pul; and denotes a subject that has somewhat of a 
peculiar quali^ in it, but not in the full extent of 
that quality; as from the word Ian;, lo^, is formed 
lanspim, langsome, or longsomei which does not 
signify very long, but what has something of length 
ia it, and is not short, but a medium between short 
and lot^, for which we have no modern English 
word. From Rience come our English words, 
ddi^tsame, vheiesame, toUaome, fsAsamt, Umaame, 
and such like. This word sum comes from the 
Gothick sums and suma, which signify some, or 
one” Difference between an Absolute and Limited 
Monarchy, by Sir J. Fortescue, pufaiished with 
Notes by J. Fortescuc-Aland, E^. 8vo. 1714. 


p. 20. 

SoMETiMES.’t* adv. 2. Ill the example from Bacon, 
sometimes is mistakenly piaced as an adverb; some is 
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there an adljectiTe^ agrraing ivith times t and not 
one word, aa sometimes it. 

roSoooii.^{= V. n. S*o^es^ Tent, spirare.] To 
whistle: applied to the wind. 

A noiie like that of a great miefmg wind. 

' tive.efthK Royal Soc. is.aaj. 
SpiNNY.'f In the example from Mortimer, for *< early 
in the ear” read, the year. 

Sponsion.’I* Add, 

A mockciy, rather than a solemn qioiuion, in too many. 

Runet, Biit. qf hit Own Timet, Concl. 

SPHEAD.'f* «.S. 

1. Add, 

^Professions of Christianity that hare any large tpread in the 
world. 

Abp. Uther, Serm. (at the end of hit Anew, to the Jettdt,) p. ai. 

2 . In the example^ for ** spread that,” read, i^read 

like that, &c. • 

SPBUCE.’f' Add, as the earliest example. 

Another neat in clothes, tpruce, full of conrtesie. 

Burlan, Anat. of Mel, Pref. p, 34, 
To Sphuce.* V. a. Add, 

Then ;:!in—don Psittaco 

To tprmc his plumes. More, Sung of the Soul, i. ii. 39. 

To Spruo.^ p. a. To make smart. See Sprag, 
and Spruce. This word is still used in some 
places. 

They nrc the very ticklings of nature’s heart, that make 
her iprng lip herself in the season of the spring, to court the 
world with in her best array. Parih. Sacra, (1633,) p. an. 
SxEW.i’ «. s. 

2. The oxain{)lc from Shakspcarc, placed under this 
definition by Dr. Johnson, seems to contain a 
metaphor adopted from the kkchen; and therefore 
may be rather referred to the 6iUi sense, of which 
he had taken no notice. 

Stirabout.# The S has fallen out at the press. 
Style.' f' ». s. 8 . In the example, read, to scratch 
out 'what w .18 written. 

SuRMOUNTABLE.'f' Add, 

The author has, by several arguments hardly turmounlahle, 
gone a great way to destroy the received opinion. 

Stackhoute, Hitt, of the Bib. B. 3. ch. 4. 

To Swathe. -f* Add, 

2. To confine. 

Who hath twalhed in the. great and proud ocean, with a 
girdle of sand, and restrains the waves thereof? 

Bp. Hopkini, Expot. p. 176. 
Swede.# Add, the word is now familiar fur a 
Swedish turnip. 

To Sy'mphonize.# ». n. [from spmphonp.'] To agree 
with; to be in unison with. 

I mean the Law and the Prophets tym^onmng wiUi the 
Gospel. Boyle, Style of Holy Script, p, »S3- 
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Tact.# n.s, [taettis. Lot] Tondi: an old word, 
long disused, and of late reviv^. 

orsll creatures, tjje sense of tact is most exquisite in man, 
because his body is most tea^nte; but tact conristeth in 
the temper of the prime quaJitiM. 

Rate, Are. Mkraeoim, (idys,) p. 66. 

Tag.'}' r. 5. 3. Add, Oftener written teg, in this 
sense. 

To TEMPEST.’f* ». a. Add, 

Tossed and tempered in a most unquiet sea ofjpasnoni. 

MUton, 'Tetrachordou. 

To Thrash.'}' ». a. 2. Add, 

1 have been thrath'd, i’ faith. 

— How? thrath'd, sir?—Never was Shrove>Tuesday Urd 
So cudgcll’d, gentlemen. Beaum. and FL Nice Valour. 

Tkansfusible.# Add, 

Penetrancy as little tramfutiUe into any other, as the sun’s 
dazzling brightness. Boyle, Style if Hidy Script, p. 136. 

To Traipse, and To Tbape.*}' for ». a. read 0. n, 

TKiu'NiTY.''f= ». s. State of being triune; the 
Trinity. 

[This] is nn undeniable testimony out of this so divinely 
inspiretf prophet St. John against all those that would li^ 
aside the person of Christ, iind deny his divinity, with the 
triunity of the Godhead; antiqiiatc his incdiatorship; make 
110 distinction betwixt laity and clergy; would pull down 
churches; with the like wild fanatical profesrions and inten¬ 
tions. More, Mytt. of Godl. p. 203. 

To Turmo'il.# V. n. To be in commotion or un¬ 
quietness. 

Some notable sophister lies sweating and lurmailing under 
the inevitable and merciless dilemmas m Socrates J 

Milton, Apcl. for Smectymn. 

Tussuck.'}' Add, 

This is an old word, and explains also the use of 
tue i which sec. 

There shuldc not any suche futtoeket nor tufb be sene, as 
there be; nor suche lading out of the heerc. 

A Motte Faith/ttU Sermon preached before the Kynf, ^e. by 
Matter Hugh Latimer, 1330. sign. C. V. 

Unaccountable.'}' *2. Add, 

His alisoliitc unaccountable dominion aiid soverdgn^ over 
the creature. SotUh, Serm. vol. viil S. il. 

Unca'ndid.# adj. Void of candour. This word is 
not uncommon in parliamentaiy debates; but the 
compiler has not happened to meet with any "written 
authority for it. Mason. 

Ungba'te.# a^. Not agreeable; displeasing. See 
Grate. Obsolete. Swift was perlmps the last 
who used ungrate for an ungrateful person. Tale 
of a Tub, 59.. * 

Impotinent and ungrate mutt that tupersddon be. 

Bp, Taylor, Artif. Hmdtm, p. 46. 




WORDS 


CONSIDERED BY MR. HORNE WOKE 

AS 

FALSE ENGLISH. 


I. Sm/i as ejid in BLE Exuperabu; 


or ILE. 

To P'amble 

Fictile 

To Able 

Fimble Hemp 

Accompanable 

Fissile 

Accusi'omable 

Flabile 

Adversable 

Fragile 

Auustible 

Frangible 

Alible 

P'ltlABLE 

Animable 

Gelable 

Appetible 

To Grabble 

Aspectahle 

To Grubble 

Assimilable 

Gustable 

Cessiblk 

7b Hahble 

COUNOSCIBLE 

7b Javel or Jable 

Coli.i]2(Jable 

Ignitible 

C0MMINUIBIJ& 

Ignoscible 

CoMPKTlBLE 

llXACHRYMABiJS 

CUMITIBLE 

1MMARCESSIBI.E 

CONCEPTIBU: 

Immeability 

CoNCLUSIBLX 

Immiscible 

CONUESTIBLE 

Immixable 

To CONJUBBLE 

Impersuasible 

CONSPECTABLE 

Impertransibility 

C0N8UTILE 

Imfierceable 

Contractile 

Importable 

CoNVEMlIBLE 

Imcompossible 

DeCEPI'IBLE 

INCONCEPT1BI.E 

Decerptible 

Inconsumptible 

Decoctible 

Incremable 

Defectible 

1n1)EF£CT1BI.E 

Deflaokable 

Inbiscerptible 

Depectible 

Inerrable 

Deprehensibi^ 

Infeasible 

Devitable 

Informioable 

Disceuptible 

Difrangible 

Dispunishable 

Ingustable 

Domable 

In habile 

To Dbumble 

Injuuicable 

Eff ratable 

Insanable 

To Enmarble 

Intactible 

Errable 

Intastable 

Excrucia&le 

Inutile 

Exoptable 

VOL. V. 

Justiciable 


Mandible 

Unagreeable 

Mensurable 

Uncapable 

Mercable 

Unconceivable 

Merciable 

Uncontestable 

Miscible 

Unculpable 

To Moble 

Un defeasible 

Mobile 

Undubitable 

7b Nubble 

Uneligible 

Odi^e 

Unequitable 

Opi’able 

Unevitably 

Ordinable 

Unexcogitable 

Perflable 

Unexpressible 

Permeabi.e 

Unimitable 

Permiscible 

Unmeritable 

Persuasible 

Unmoveable 

Ponderable 

Unpassable 

PoWERABLE 

Unportable 

Productile 

Unpracticable 

Keg IDLE 

ijNQUARRELLABLE 

llENASt;iBLE 

Unreconcileable 

Sacrificable 

Unsatiable 

Salvable 

Unseparable 

Sanable 

Unsupportable 

7b SCAMBLE 

Untreatable 

SciSSlBLE 

Un VALUABLE 

SciSSILE 

Unvariable 

Screable 

UnveritablbT 

ScULPTILE 

Unvulnerable 

Semblable 

To SemblS 
Sepilible 

Warhablb 

SoUBILE 

Sperable 

11 . as end in IVE, 

SUASIBLE 

Abditive 

Sublimable 

Abstersive 

Tensible 

Accretive 

Tensile 

Adventive 

Thible 

Agglutinative 

Tortile 

Appetitive 

Tractius 

Arcmitective 

Triturable 

Calefactive 

Vengeable 

Chylifactive 

Veniable7 

Cognitive 

Venial 3 

Colliquative 

3 T 



WORDS, &c. 


CoMPUNCTtlTB 

Antmtpnotick 

Nqsopoetick 

7b Comtits 

Antichacuecticx 

(Edematick') 

Deoppilative 

Antispastick 

CEdehatous 5 

Dxsitivb 

Amtistrumatick 

Omphaloptick 

Dominative 

Aphetical 

Oneirocritick 

Imcogitative 

Apocrustick 

Onomaktical 

Incrassatite . 

Apoditical 

Otacoustick ' 

Lambatite 

Apophleomatick 

Palatick 

ObSTUPEF ACTIVE 

Areotick 

Pancratical 

OroiLATIVE 

Ascitical7 

Pancreatick 

Ortive 

Asuiticx 3 

Parallactical 7 

PoULTIVE 

Asphaltick 

PaRALACTICK 3 

Preceptive 

Autopical 

Pentastick 

Precisive 

Cachectical7 

Pepasticks 

Putative 

Cachectice 3 

Peptick 

Quantitive 

Catachrsstical 

Phonocamptick 

Semblative 

Catagmatick 

Pi^TicK aspect 

Sbmpervive 

Cenobitical 

PoLYACOUSTlCK 

SUBSULTIVE 7 

Chronogrammatical 

PoRISTlCK 

SUBSULTORY 5 

Cyneoticks 

PoSTICK 

To SuPERVlVE 

Cystick 

Procatarctick 

Tensive 

Dapatical 

Pboleptical 

Vive 

Diacoubticks 

Prophylactick 

VOLITIVE 

Diaphoretick 

Protatick 

Wbitative 

Diarrhoetick 

Protreptical 


Diazeutick tone 

Sarcotick 


Dinetical 

Satiable 

III. Such as end in ND. 

Drastick 

Septical 


Eccoproticks 

Smegmatick 

Facund 

Ecpuracticks 

Stegnotick 

Fagend 

Emplastick 

Synoptical 

Gutterand 

Emforetick 

Syntactical 

7b Hend 

Empyreumatical 

Theorematical ) 

7 b Trend 

Enneatical 

Theouematick > 

Verecund 

Epispastick 

Theoremick 3 


Epulotick 

Traumatick 


Eribtical 

Venatick 

rV. Such as end in TIQiFluviatick 

ViLLATICK 

or TICK. 

Genethliatick « 

Zetetick 


GEODiBTlCAL 

* 

Acatalectic 

AcousncBE 

Geomantick 

Geotick 

V. Such as end in URE. 

Acroaticks 

Hepatical 7 

7b Adure 

Adebpotick 

Hepatick 3 

Affidation \ 

Aoonothetick 

Hexastick 

Affidature J 

Anacamptick 

Hydrotick 

Aliture 

Anacampticks 

Hypnotick 

Alligature 

Anacathartick 

Iatroleptick 

Akcuature 

Amaclaticks 

ISCHURETICK *. 

Armature 

Anagooetical 

Lbucophlegmatick, 

Atfainture 

Ana^x^roticr 

Lithontriptick 

Aventure 

Anastomatick 

Monostick 

Breviature 

Anomalistical 

Mostick 

CeLAIJRE 

Antaphroditick ' 

Muriatick 

CiRCUMMURE 


Clausure 

CUMATDBE 

Coiffure 

CoLATURE 

Commissure 

CoMPACTURE 

C0MP1,EXURE 

COMPOSTURE 

CONCRETURE 

CONFLEXURE 

CONTRAMURE 

CORPOBATURE 

COUNTERMURE 

CUBATURE 

Decocture 

Decoyabee 

Decumbiture 

Defeature 

Deflexure 

Dejeci'uhe 

To Discuue 

Divesture 

Dorture 

Duplicatuke 

Equicrural 7 

Equicrure 5 

Esture 

Horticultuku 

Incisure 

Insisture 

Lioure 

Limature 

Mercature 

Morsurr 

Nunciature 

Nutriture 

Plicature 7 

Plication 5 

PoLITUBE 

Positure 

Projecture 

Prompi-ure 

Quoiffure 

Hicture 

Huoenture 

SciSSURE 

Serrature 

Striature 

Tenbure 

Vectube 

Velure 

Verditure 

VlNCTURE 

Voitube * 



G R A-M MAR 

OF THE 

EVGLISq TONGUE, 

BY DR. JOHNSON: 

WITH NOTES BY THE REV. MR. TODD. 


RAMMAR, which u ike art of wing vords 
VJT properly, cotnpriaes four parts; Orthography, 
Etymology, %ntax, and Prosody. 

In this cliviMon and order oF the parts of OTammar I follow the 
eomtnon ^nunmariani, without enquiring whether a fitter distri¬ 
bution might not lie found. Espmence has long i^own diis 
method to be so distinct as to obviate confudon, and so com¬ 
prehensive as to prevent any inconvenient omissious. I like¬ 
wise use the terms already received, and already understood, 
though perhaps others more proper might sometimes be invented. 
Sylburgius, and other innovators, whose new terms have sunk 
their learning into neglect, have left sufficient warning against 
(he trifling ambition of teaching arts in a new language. 

Orthography is the art of combining letters into 
syllables, ami syllaldes into words. It therefore teaches 
previously the form and sound of letters. 

The letters of the English language are. 


Saxoii. 

Roman. 

Italick. 

Old English. 

Name. 

5 S a 

A 

a 

A a 

Si a 

a 

B b 

B 

b 

B b 

315 b 

be 

L c 

C 

c 

C c 

C C 

see 

D b 

D 

d 

D d 

ID b 

dee 

6 c 

£ 

c 

E e 

(C t 

e 

F F 

F 

f 

P f 

f t 

Sf 

fr 5 

G 

g 

o g 

<S s 

jee 

P h 

H 

h 4 

H h 

^ $ 

aitch 


it I i I i I i {Of ja 




J 

j 

J 

j 

1 

i 

' sr 

1 consonant, 

K 

k 

K 

k 

K 

k 

% 

ft 

hefi 

L 

I 

L 

1 

h 

i 

% 

i 

el 

«D 

m 

M 

m 

M 

m 

9 ? 

m 

em 

N 

n 

N 

9 

N 

n 

m 

a 

en 

O 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

iD 

0 

0 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

f 

t 

P 

pee 

Q 

cp 

Q 

q 

0 . 

9 

SSi 

q 

cue 

H 

p 

R 

r 

E 

r 

1 ft 


or 

8 

r * 

S 

fs 

S 

/* 

1 b 

fs 

em 

T 

e 

T 

t 

T 

t 

c 

t 

tee 

D 

« y 








U 

u 

U 

u 

U 

fi 


tt 

u (or mi 



V 

V 

V 

V 

m 

ti 

V consonant. 

W 

p 

w 

w 

W 

w 

m 

to 

double « 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

z 

IB 

f 

ez 

Y 


Y 

y 

y 

y 

i? 

P 

vy 

Z 

z 

Z 

z 

z 

X 

X 

J 

x^ more 








commonly izzard 








or mzard, that is 


s hard. 


To these may be added certain combinatioDs cX 
letters (a) universally used in'printing; as£1, ft, fl, ft, 
fb, ik, in n, ffi, fi, IS, ffl, and&, or and per 
se, and, fi, fi, Jb, Jk, ff, Jf, fi, fifitfisfifis Jfis 
ft, ft, ft, ft, ft, t(, ft, 10 , U, 


Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty-lbur, beeauM 
anciently i and j, as well as » and «, were expressed \n the 
same character; but as those letters, which had uwars ftmreot 
powers, have now different forms, our alphabet may be pnqierly 
said to conust of twenty-nx letters. 

None of the small consonants have a double form, exc^ 
/, s; of which /is (i) used in the beginning and middle, and sat 
die end. 


.. Vowels arc five, a, e, i, o, u. 

Such is the number generally received; but for i it 
is tbe practice to write y in the end of words, as th^ 
holy; before t, as from die, dyings from beatdm, 
beautifying s in the words days, eyes; and m 
words derived from the Greek, and written originally 
with V, as system, <rumi*a, sympathy, wyMoktuu 

For u we often write w after a vowel, to make 
a diphthong; os raw, grew, view, vow, fixmr^, low¬ 
ness. 

The sounds of all the letters are various. 

In treating oi. the letters, I shall not, like some other gram* 
marians, enquire into the original of dieir form as an and* 
qiuirian: nor into their formation and prolation by the oi;^s 
of speech, us a mechanick, anatomist, or physiologist; normto 
the properdes and gradation of sounds, or the elegance or 
harshness of particular combinations, ns a writer of universal and 
transcendental grammar. I consider the English alphabet only 
asitisEi^sh; and even in this narrow dis<]iiittdon I fidlbw 
the example of former grammarians, pc^aps with more reverence 
than judgment, because by writing in Endiib I suppose my 
reader already acquainted with the English Tai^piage; and con- 
seguendy able to pronounce the letter^ of which I teach the 
pronunciation; and because of sounds in general it may be ob¬ 
served, that words arc unable to describe them. An account 
therefore of the primidv* and simple letters is usdicss almost 
alike to diose who know their sound, and those who know 
it not 

^ Of VOWELS. 


A. 

A has (c) three sounds the slender, open, and 
broad. 


(e) [Thb wss the constant piBcdce of printii^ “““ 

at or s mnt the combinatione sec abnost unimallr dbrnuae^ J 

S) riWsdonblofonnofj Is also now iUlan^ disuse.] 

(f) [Seallie ebaeivatioiis on thii leitw fa the DicUonaiy.j 

3 T 2 


• [Ibis Saxon letter anawen to our M.] 



A GRAMMAR OF THE 


A slender is fimnd in most word% m jaeet mme s 
and in words ending in atimtf as ereatiOttf sidvation, 
generation. 

Ths^ a slender is the proper English a, cslled very justly Iqr 
ErpeniuB, in his Arabiek Grammar, a Ai^Scitm cum e viutim, as 
hanna a middle sound between the open a and the e. The 
French have a similar sound in the word pait, and in their e 
masculine. 

A open is the a of the Italian, or nearly resembles 
it; as, father^ rather^ congrabd€de, fa'nWt glast. 

A broad resembles ine a of the German; as all, 
ivall, caU. 

Many words pronounced with a broad were anciently written 
with au, asfmJt, mauit ; and we still say fault, vault. Hus was 
probably the Raaon sound, for it is yet retained in the northern 
dialects, and in the rust'ek pronundataon; as maun for man, 
hauud for hand. ^ 

The short a approaches to the a open, os grass. 

The long a, if prolonged by e at tlte end of the 
word, is always slender, as graze,Jame. 

A forms a diphthong only with i or y, and u or 

Ai or ay, as in plain, miin, gay, clay, has (d) only 
the sound of the long and slender a, and di&rs not 
in the pronunciation from plane, tcane. 

Au or aw has the sound of the German a, as raw, 
naughty. 

Ae is sometimes found in Latin words not compleatly na¬ 
turalised or assimilated, but is no English diphthong;’ and is 
more properly expressed by single e, as Cesar, Knees. 

E. 

£ is the letter which occurs most frequently in the English 
language, 

E is long, as in schu .• or short, os in cellar, sepa¬ 
rate, cilehrate, min, thin. 

It is always short before a double consonant, or 
two consonants, as in via, j^rplexity, rllent, medlar, 
riptile, sitpent, cillar, cassation, blessing, JeU, J’elling, 
dibt. 

E is always mute at the cud of a word, except in 
monosyllables that have no other vowel, as the ; or 
proper names, as Penelope, Phdte, JJerbe ; lieing used 
to modify tlfe foregoing consonant, us since, once, 
hedge', omigct or to lengthen the preceding vowel, 
a»Mn,b 3 nei can, cane; pin, ptne s twh tune i r&b, 
robe; pip, pope I fir,Jire: cur, cure; tUb, tube. 

j^lmost all words which now terminate in consonants ended 
anciently in e, as year, yeare; wildness, wUdnesse ; which e 
probably had the force of the French e feminine, and constituted 
a syilable with its associate consonant; roi‘',in old editions, words 
ore sometimes divided thus, elea-re, fel4e, kiwwled-ge. This 
e was perhaps for a time vocal or silent in poetry as convenieocc 
requh'ed; but it has been long wholly mute. Camden in nis 
Hrmains ^Is it the silent c. 

It docs not always lengthen *tlic foregoing vowel, 
as gWbe, Rve, give. 

It has sometimes in th^id of words # sound ob> 
scure^ and scarcely perceptible, us open, shapen, 
shotten, thistle, particijde, lucre. 

Hiis faintness of sound is found when e separates a mute froqi a 
liquid, as in' rotten ; or follows wmutc and liquid, as in catile. 

E forms a diphthong with u, as near ,- with i, as 
deigp, receive ; and with u or to, ns new,^fiew. 


(d) [In sonw provijsew-the ai is ymproDounced by nisdcks widi 
Um open sound at dw monosyUeble nyt, at in ptan, remtiin, taU, 
/di, fte. and poriiaUy was onee'eaPN genetaliy pievalont.] 


2Sa sounds likee long, as mean; or likeed, as dear, 
clear, near. 

Ei is sounded like e long, as seize , perceiving. 

Eu sounds as u long and soft. 

E, a, u, are combined in beauty and its derivatives, 
but have only the sound of u. 

E may be said to forii||^ diphthong by reduplication, 
& agree, sleeping. 

Eo is found in yeomen, where it fs sounded as c short; and in 
peojAe, where it is pronounced like ee. 

I. 

/has a sound, long, os /itie ; and short, as Jtn. 

That is eminently observable in t, which may be likewise re¬ 
marked in otha letters, that the short sound is not the long 
sound contracted, but a sound wholly diffbrent. 

The long sound in monosyllables is always marked 
by the e final, as thin, thine. 

I is often sounded before r ns a short u as Jlirt, 
jSrst, shirt. 

It forms a diphthong only with e, as JSeld, shield, 
which is sounded as the double ee ; except friend, 
which is sounded as fr'end. 

/ is joined with eu in lieu, and eio in view ; which triphthoi^ 
are sounded as the open u. 

o. 

O is long, as^ne, bbedieni, corroding; or short, 
as blbck, knbek, iMique, lUl. 

Women is pronounced wimen . 

The short o has someumes the sound of a close u, as son, come. 

O coalesces into a diphthong with a, as moan, groan, 
approach; oa has the sound of o long. 

0 is bnited to e in some words derived from Greek, as aconomy ; 
but oe being not an English diphthong, they are better written as 
they are sounded, with only c, economy. 

With i, as oil , soil , moil , noisome . 

ifiis coalition of letters seems to unite the sounds of the two 
letters as fur as two sounds can be united without bring de¬ 
stroyed, and therefore approaches more nearly than any com¬ 
bination in our tongue to the notion of a diphthong. 

With o, as boot, hoot, cooler; fp has the sound of 
the Italian u. 

With u or as our , power , Jtenoer ; but in some 
words hA only the sound of o long, as in sind , baud , 
sow , grew . These different sounds arc used to dis¬ 
tinguish different significations; as bow , an instruinefit 
for shooting; bow , a depression of tbe^head; sam , the 
she of almr; sow , to scatter seed; hovd , an orbi¬ 
cular body; bemd , a wooden vessel. 

Ou is sometimes pronounced like o soft, ns court 
sometimes like o short, as cough; sometimes like u 
close, as cotdd ; or u open, as rough, iot^h ; irhich use 
only ckn teach. 

Ou is frequently used in the last syllable of words which in 
Latin md in or, and are made English, os honour, kdma, faooux, 
from hmor, labor, favor. 

Some kte innovators have ejected the u, without considering 
that the last syllable gives the sound neither of w nor nr, but a 
sound between them, if not compounded of both; besides that 
they are probably derived to us from the French nouns in ear, 
as Aonear, faveur. 

u. 

U is long in ufe, confusion ; ot short, as its, con¬ 
cussion. ^ A 

It coalesces with a, e, i, o ; but has rather iAthesp 
combinations the foifte of the as ^st, quit. 




ENGLISH 

quiie, lai^mdi ; sometimes in t» the i loses its sound, 
us in juice. It is sometimes mute before a, e, ^ jff 
us guard, guest, guise, bu^, 

^ii followed by e in rkrtue, but the e has no sound. 

Ve is sometimes mutest tlie end of a word, in imitation of the 
French, x» prorogue, tynagogue,j)lague, vague, karmgue, 

Y.* 

y is a (e) vowel, which, ns Quintilioh observes of 
one of the Roman lettera, we might want without 
inconvenience, but that we have it. It supplies the 
place of i at the end of words, as thy; before an i, 
as dying: and is commonly rctaintd in derivative 
words where it was port of a diphthong in the 
primitive; u.% deshty, destroyer: betray, betrayed, be¬ 
trayer: -pray, prayer : say, sayer: dry, days. 

Y being the Saxon vowel y, which was commonly used where i 
is now put, occurs very livquently in all old books. 

* 

General Rules. 

A vowel in the beginning or middle syllable, be¬ 
fore two consonants, is commonly short, us bppbrtumty. 

In monosylliibles a single vowel before a single 
consonant is short, as stag.Jri^. 

Many is pronounced as if it were written manny. 

Of CONSONANllS. 

B. 

li has one unvaried sound, such as it obtains in 
other languages. 

It is mute in debt, debtor, subtle, doubt, lamb, limb, 
dumb, thumb, climb, comb, womb. 

It is used beforr; / mid r, as btack, bromn. 

c. 

C has before e stud i the sound of s : ns dtuerely, 
reutric, centwy, circular, cistern, city, siccity: before 
a, o, and u, it sounds like k, as calm, concamly, arpper, 
incorpoi ale, curiosity, concupiscence. 

C might be oniitteil in tlie inngmige without loss, since one of 
its sounds might be supplied by x, mid tiie other hy k, but that it 
preserves to the eye the ctymologj’ of words, as /are fbom Jaciet, 
captive from cyitirut. 

^ Ch has a sound which is analysed into tsh, ns 
church, chin, aiitch. It is the same sound whicli the 
Italians give to the c simple before i and e, as citta, 
criTo. 

Ch is sounded like k in words derived from tlie 
Greek, as chymist, scheme, chder. Arch is commonly 
sounded ark before a vowel, os archangel: Rud with the 
English sound of ch before a consonant, ns archbishop. 

Ch, in some French words not yet assimilated, sounds like th 
usmadnue, chute. 

C, having no determinate sound, according to English ortho- 
gniphy(/) never ends a word; therefore we write ttick, bljck 


(r) [See the otmervation on this letter in the Dictionary, that it is 
taken erroneously for a consonant; which Bra Jonsou also thought. 
Eng. Crarom. cli. 3.: and the note on y as a consonant in this Granmior. 

(f) [Formerly c was not used as a final letter, probably because it 
was thought dmilitful in what manner it should be pronounced in such 
a aitualion; this at least is the reason aasimied by 11^. Johnson, who re¬ 
tains the finalcl in every instance. But 1 suspect dial this ordiograpby 
was originally established on account of the final r. which anciently fol. 
lowed these Itnenii os in ttkke. ttodee, marickr. As long os dint vowel 
retained anyaonnd, teicgular ciTect, without the intervention of k. 


TONGUE. 

which were originally ttkke, Noeke, in such words. C is now 
mute. 

It is used before t and r, as dock, crots. 

* D. 

Is uniform in iu sound, as death, tUligetU. 

It is used before r, as draw, drott; and w, as dwdt. 

F 

1 • .y 

F, though having a name beginning with a vowel, 
it is numixTcd by uic gnunmarians among the semi¬ 
vowels, yet has this quality of a mute, that it is coni- 
modiously sounded b^bre a liquid, as J{ask,Jly,Jreckle. 
It has an unvariable sound, except that of' is some¬ 
times spoken nearly as oo. 

G. • 

G has two sounds, one h.'ird, »s in gay, go, gun; 
the other soft, as in gm, giant. 

At the end of ti word it is always hard, rhig, stiug, 
song, frog. 

Before e and / the sound is uncertain. 

G before e is soft, asgm, generation, except iii gear, 
geld, geese, get, gewgaw, and tlcrivatives from words 
ending iiig, as singing, stronger, and generally before 
er at tlie end of words, a.s Jingcr. 

G is mute bclbre n, as gnash, sigti, foreign. 

G before i is (g) hard, a&gix'c, except in giant, gigan- 
tick, gibbet, gibe, giblets, gilcs, giU, gitlifower, gin, gin¬ 
ger, ginglc, to which may be added F.gypl and gypsy. 

G/t in the beginning of a word has the sound of the 
hard g, as ghostly ; in the middle, and sometimes at 
the end, it is quite silent, as though, right, sought, 
spoken tho\ rite, soute. 


would have been to soften the c; and even if tlie r bad been doubled, to 
mark the sliortncsa of the preceding vowel, the latter e would havw 
Iiern ooftened by r.- die only alternative nw. to write kk, or ck, and tlie 
laucr was preferred, being moreover a rompromtse, in most eases, be¬ 
tween the sound and tlie etymology. But tlie final e has long been 
silent, and bos si.ice been drapped from audi tenninatiuns: me ne¬ 
cessity for die k being thereby removed, that letter has gradually been 
dropped also: and now, lie it ri;^it or wrung, domineering custgin will 
have the k omitted, in iqiitc of die remonstrances or protests of gram¬ 
marians. It is genei^ly agreed to write Umitmiiic, jmtaic, munr, 
critic, &r. instead of dctiuminck, jirosaick, mutirk, trUick, &c. Words of 
one syllable, however, univcrsaily retain the ck, as stick sick, &c., and for 
this reason; where a single letter forms a fourth or fifth jiart of a whole 
word, the rye is not easily reconciled to die loss of it 'iliese will, 
therdbre, probably eontmuc to be written os they are at present: but 
some few larger words,*whirb have held out soinediing longer than 
dieir fellows, will |ieriiaps, ^ time, miiler a similar relwiichment; 
as nrruck, btirraek, airrack, /nlidc, ftHrSek, Imildock, buUiict, hem¬ 
lock. hummack, thamroek, taitock, niafler^, buttock, jnittock. It is ob¬ 
servable that die wonts in ork form the chief port of d.use which retain 
the k; and diat none which retain it are of a greater length than two 
syllables, llie objecdon to removing the k from monosyllables, ope¬ 
rates in part U|ion dissyllables ; but die very numerous polysyllables in 
oivl' and ick, which first invimd the innovation, have swept away with 
them almost all the dissyllables of diosr fonns. There are no |M)ly- 
syllablesin oc^; wlienie, I imagine, arises the diflerence witli resjiert 
to that funti. AVonIs eoni|Kmmlcd with nionosyllaliies ending in 
ck preserve dial ortiuigruphy ; aucamtleiitirk, biufi/‘iHi.U(iek,j>/aMilstruek. 
Nare’s Klein, of ()rtb(H-py, ps^ll. ’i'his is irrtainiy an ingenious il¬ 
lustration of making r a final letter in diose words, which analtigieally 
rei|uire die ailded k as much a. slick, or ark. 'J he k perhaps is not yet 
so wholly disused as is imagined: nor ii it preboblc, I think, that Btlac 
will Iwused for attack; or rantac for ransack; or eveo avtbe for bvlliek. 
(kinvenirarcaml expedition ftbvc been the causes of “ciirlailing wonb” 
of thiskind “ of dieir fair proportion.”] 

(g) [To die exceptions of g, as J:ard liefore i, should be added the 
words which tenninate in net as ujmbydtc, Ac, See also the observ- 
^ons on diia letter in the Dictioruuy.] 
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It bu oft« at the end the wand atji m / 
whence retains the same sound in the middle; 

coa^ trough, sough, tot^h, etm^h, dough. 

It is not to be doubted, but that in diOKiriginBl pronunmtion 
gk had the fbrrr of a consonant, deeply guttoral, which is atill 
oontinucil Among the Scotch. 

O ii used befote h, I, and r> 


H. 


^ is a note of aspiration, and shews that the fol- 
lonrin|[ vowel must be pronounced with a strong 
emission of the l»eatb, as hat, horse. 

It seldom begius any but tlie first syllable, in which 
it is always sounded with a fiill breaUt, except in heir, 
herb, hostler, honouTy hunMe, honeH,' humour, and 
their derivatives. 


It lonMtinie* begini middle or final lyllables in word* com- 
j^oaoM, at btoMuads or dmrived from the Ladn, as coa^re- 


J. 

J consonant sounds uniformly like the soil g, and 
is therefore a letter useless, exc^t in etymology, as 
ffaeulation. Jester, jocund, juice. 


K. 

Ahaathesoundoflianlc, and is used beforceandi, 
wheret aooording to English analogy, c would be soft, 
as kept, king, slnrt, skepiick, for so it should be written, 
not sceptick, because sc is sounded like s, as in scene. 

It it oied before a, at kudl. fotot, but totally luiw its sound in 
modem pronunciation. 

K 18(^1 never doubled; but e U used before it to 
shorten the vuwd by a double consonant, as cocMc, 
pUdde. 

L. 


L bos in English the same liquid sound as in other 
languages. 

The custom is to double tiie I at the end of niooosyllablct, a* 
ktU, mUfAM. These words were originaHjr Written iiUe, wiUet 
fuUei ana when the e4rst grew silent, and was afterwards omit* 
ted, ihe tt was retaiaed, to give force, according to the analogy 
of onr language; to the forgoing vowel. 

£1s sometimes mnttb aa in eo^ ka^, halves, calves, 
could, wndd, tkosdd, jmdmt talk, s^j^son, Jidcon. 

The Saaons, who ddigltted hi guttn'al swhds, Mimetimes as> 
mrated the f at the beginring of words, as mm!, a tottf, at breads 
aliqtopb, a lords but this jUonnnoiatioH is now disused. 

Lt at tb^end words la pronoii||^ like a weak el, 
in which the e is ahnost mut^ as shutHe. 



M has always the same soond, as vuo'mw, momt- 
mental. 


N. 


Nba$(i) always (he mmc soand, os aod/e, manners. 


N ia sometimes mute after m, as dimn, condemn, 
.hymn. 

P. 

P has always the same sound, which the Wckh 
and Germans confound with B. 

P is sometimes mute, as in psalm, and between m 
and t, as tempt. 

Ph is used for f in words derived from the Greek, 
M philosopher, philanlhropy, Philip. 

Q. 

a. as in oUier languages, is always followed by u, 
and has a sound which our Saxon ancestors well ex¬ 
pressed by cp^ ew, as quadrant, queen, equestrian, 
quilt, enquiry, quite, quotidian. Q.« is never followed 
by ». 

Q.U is sometimes sounded, in words dmved from 
the French, like k, as conquer, liquor, myitt, ehequet. 

R. • 

A has the same roi^h snarling sound as in other 
tongues. 

Thr Saxons used often to put h before it, m before I at the 
banning of words, 

Hh is used in words derived from the Greek, as utyrrk, mjtrrhme, 
ealarrkimi, rheum, rheumatick, rhyme. 

Be, at the eiicAf some words derived from the Latin 
or French, it> pronounced like a weak er, as theatre, 
sepulcht e. 

S. 

S has a hissing sound, as sibilation, sister. 

A single t seldom ends »nv word, exc^t the third person of 
verbs, as lovet, grow*; and the plurals of nouns, as tiers, bushes, 
distresses; the pronouns thu, hu, ours, yours, mi the adverb 
thus; and words derivod from Latin, sn rebm, surpluss the close 
being always mthur in se, gs home, horse, ot in u, as grass, dress, 
bkis, less, andcntly giurw, dresst, 

S single^ at the end of words, has a grosser sound, 
like that of s, at trees, eyes, except this, thus, us, rebus, 
surplus. 

it sounds like z before ion, if a vowel goes before, 
as intrmion t and like s, if it follows a consonant as 
conversion. 

It sounds like z Imforc e mute, as njitsg, and before 
y final, as rosyi and in those words, donun, desire, 
wisdom, prison, prisoner, present, present, damsel, case¬ 
ment. 

It is the peculiar quality of s, that it may be soaoded bslfiiK 
ail consonants, except a and s, in which s is comMised, a biting 
ouiy it, amd s a hard or gross a. This s is thereim termed hy 
arammatians sua polestatis Utera t the reason of itiueh the learned 
Dr. Clarke erroneously supposed to be, that in lome words it 
night be doubled at plaiaiire. Thus ire find in sevesal languid t 

XCbnw. seaHer, edggao, sdraoeiolo, ffaotUarr, epff, sgussibrare, 
sgrtmare, shake, dumber, smelt, mipe, ipsiee, sptmtour, tprmg, 
squeeu, shrem, sUp, StreugU, S trami s, stripe, srnMura, sweO. 

is mute in idand, demesne, viseount. 


M [Mat now; but fsematiy the diqpHoatian ef ft was nsud; as 

[afoTMasmJbllemWallhfoaMMtsmseaitis tea, audin 
dauhmfosdllhsnMe of dHw main. Oae is ( h iaa s r sad hgidse, 
wsiiiaaklMsdllliusa, mmsm, Me. wUsh tasy be esUsd hs lajpids* 
eadhas bsea psensw a esdby Os. A h siss e iss hwarjaMa oast 


Mg. 


Rw tba Hmumt ne ttdas aM i 
fsiisiisllir tr'frr - *■—‘ glwcd, i f.m sndaba eftlwd; 

asluWHla sasslx ftssm Mias ji i ds ffti bmspmh esufusr. p IsMit s, lyue. 
smihm bsasi. SsiildsB. at (tath. 1IX<} 

5 


T. 


Thas its customary soond, os take, temptatioom 
Ti before s vowd has the soutid of d, at sakatsan, 
except an t goat before as questiim, excqitiiig 1 ^ 
wuederivadves fimn words ending ini^ naasb^, 
nsMkt. 

zH hM two apwda; the one aofi^ as tksi^, miaOcr/ 
the other harA'V.^i^t Ikink. The eemidii aoft in 
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tliew words. Hunt iheacet aiid'Uerr, wUh tbeir derivft- 
tivea and compounds; and mihatt thesct thout theCf 
thy, thbu, their, they, this, these. Hum, though, thus, 
and in all words betweoi two vowels, as father, vihe- 
ther i and between r and a vowel, as burthen. 

In other wtwds it is bard, as thich, thunder, faith, 
faittfi/L Where it is softened at the end of a worii, 
an c silrat must be added, as breaHt, breathedoth, 
clothe. 

V. 

V has a sound of near affinity to that of f, vain, 
vanity. • 

From^ in the Icelandick Alphabet, v it only diitiaguitbed by 
a diacriucal point. 

W. 

Qf to, which in diphthongs is often an undoubted 
vowel, some grammarians have (Jk) doubted whether it 
ever be a consonant; and not rather as it is <^led a 
double w or oti, as voater may be resolved into auater t 
but letters of the same sound are always reckoned 
consonants in other alphabets: and it may be observed, 
that to follows a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty 
of utterance^ us frosty lointer. 

JVh has a sound accounted peculiar to the English, 
which the Saxons, better expressed by hp, Ate, as fphat, 
whence, whiting; in whore only, and sometimes in 
wholesome, wh is sounded like a simple h. ■* 

X. 

A' begins (/) no Englisli word; it has the sound of 
ks, ns axle, extraneous. 

Y. 

y, when it follows a consonant, is a vowel; when it 
precedes either vowel or diphthong, is a consonant, 
ye, young. It is thought by some to be in all cases a 
vowel. it may be observed of ^ as of w, that it 
follows a vowel without any hiatus, as rosy youth. 

The chier(»t) argument by which u> end y appear to be always 
vowels is, that the sounds which they are sup^sed to have as 
consonants, cannot be uttered after n vowel, like that of all 
other consonants; thus wc say, tu, utj do, odd; Imt in wed, dew, 
the two sounds of w Itavc no resemblance of each other. 

* z. 

Z begins no word orimnally English; it has the 
spund, os its name izzard or s hard expresses, of an 
s uttered with closer compression of the palate by the 
tongue, as freeze, froze. 


(k) [Sea Uie lemoik on the letter y,] 

(l) [itone really English; but attnapts have been made ta 
a iew srarde beginning with c. Sea the -Oictwnaij. 1 

(«} [J conftsa I do not feel thefliU face of Dr. Joanaon'seigomcnf; 
Imt a oonsidentian of a omtraiy kind very strongly conflnns me in my 
nodon of the matter, namely, that these pnteoded vowel sounds cannot 
be uttered at all inihout the asustance of some vowd. Dinfi is a w«d, 
but dielt cannot be pronounced; so alw egn, tym, lyllablH whid; do 
occur, must lie given up at not to be spimen, unlcis we give to the y 
in them the souid of i, or some sound of a differeiit nature ftom that 
which it has in youth, Ac. It must be owned, on the other hand, that 
this sound b very nearly allied to « vowel sound, unce sevend vowels 
tdto it when nqddly mvnouneed. 11m effect of w b beaid distiactly 
enp^gfa ia^ use of the letter g; but whhoutsome other vmvel besides 
the attendant to which seems there to have the power of w, nothing 
voeal^vtoiild he fcnned; p«rt, Ac. eie wo^whidino one wifi 

attempt to utter; an that ;u may perhaps be properly coniidarsil as a 
doubm consonant We mayadd a further atgnmeiit from Dr. Jduiaim 
bhnsetf; iSial w andy, as consonanta,' follow ^vowel without any 
)ateiuit»fret^itiiUer, reti/yeutA. Nans, EknFof Onhoepi p. 4A] 


In orthomphy I have sMfijpssd orthoepy, or just ut&nuwe'tf 
wordt, to M included; ormog^taphy bemg only the art of ^ex¬ 
pressing certain soundb by proper CT am cte n . I have therefore 
observM in what words aiq^ of tbe-krteip are mn^ 

^ost of the writers of Englidi mmmar have pyen long tables 
of words pronounced trtherwise mbb they are writ^, and seem 
not sufficiently to have considered, that of Engfish, as of all 
living tonjgues, there is a double pronunciatioiijOoe ciuvory and 
colloijuiaC the other regular and solemn. 1m cnfiory pro* 
nunciation is always vague and uncertain, bmng made di&nnt 
in diflhrent mouths by negligence, unskilfulness, or aActation. 
The solemn pronunciation, uough by no means immutable and 
permanent is yet always less remote from the orthography, and 
less liable to capricious innovation. They have however gene* 
rally formed theirstabies according to the corsory speech of those 
with whom they happened to converse; and concluding that the 
whole nation confines to wtiate language in one manner, have 
often established me jaigon of the lowest of the people avthe 
model of speech. 

For pronundatiou the best general mic is, to consider Aose 
as the miMt clagant speiken who deviate least from the written 
words. 

There have been many schemes offered for the. emendation 
and settlement of our orthography, which, like tiiat of other 
nations, being formed tiy chance, or according to the fancy of 
the earliest writers in rude ages, was at first yen various and 
uncertain, and is yet sufficiently irregular. Of these reformers 
some have endeavoured to accommodate orAography better to 
tlie pronuciation, without considering that this is to measure^ by 
a shadow, to take that for a model or standard which is chai^ng 
while they apply it. Others, less absurdly indeed, but wiA equal 
unlikelihood of success, have endeavoured to ivoportion 4 be 
number of letters to that of sounds, that evciy sound may hfvx. 
its own character, and every character a single sound. Such 
< would be the orthography of a new lanraage to be fbnaod-by a 
synod of grammarians upon principles of science. But who am 
hope to prevail on nations to change their practice, and make all 
their old books useless ? or what advantage would a new ortho¬ 
graphy procure ewivdent to the confusion and perpleuty of 
suen on alteration? 

Some of these schemes I ^all however exUbit, wluch may be 
used according to the diversities of genius, os a guide to reformers, 
or terrour to innovators. 

One of the first who proposed a scheme of regular orthogra¬ 
phy, was (a) Sir Thomas smith, secretary of state to Qneett 
ELuubcth, a man of real learning, and much practised in gram¬ 
matical disquisitions. Had be written the following lines ac- - 
cording to his scheme they would have appeared thus: 

“ At length Erasmus, that great tier'd name, 

The glory of the prie^ood, and the shame, 

Stemm’d the wilu torrent of a barb'rous age. 

And drove those holy Vandals off the stage. 

At len|^ Erasmus, %at met Ini^urd imiii, 

Ae glor! oflSe presthihi, andVe zam, 

Stemmd ISe unld torrent of a barb’rous os, 

And drov Vch hdli Vandals off ISe st&g.” 

After him another mode of writing was offered by Dr. Gil, or 
Gillfo), the celebn^ master of St Paul’s schoofia London: 

■4 


(n) [His slan was to establish what he called conrect writing of 

EngUsb, and the true aounding of the letters and words, ’fills was 
endeavourol. accuvding to St^pe. about the year 1.MS. •• Su Tie 

framed twenty-nine letters; whereof nineteen were Homan, four Greek, 
and six English or Saxon. Ihe five vowels he augmented into ten, 
difringoishuig them into long and short; making certain accents over 
or on the ride of them that were to be soonded.—He allowed no dipb- 
thengf nor double consonanta; nor any at the end of words, being 
not mundcfL” Strype, IJfo of Sir T. Smith, p. t!7, UH. His olphabi't 
1 have given in on Aiqiendlx to tiiis Grammar. Not long efior 
Sir lliomas’s attempt. Sir .Toba Cheke, who was tbeii eallod one of 
the three great masters of the Rtffidi tongue, (Sir T. ftnith and Haddoii 
bring the other tiro,) eipres^ a wish to reform the orthngrapfay. 
Hds eppeers in a letter to MOby, toamlator of Costigliooe’s Courtier, 
in 15.f7, at the end of the translation.] 

(o) [The work of this learned person ii extremely nirious. Ihc title 

is, <* LogonoBiin AngUca, qni Gentis sermo forilius addiadtur. COBr 
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which 14 ^nqt. rapresent exactly for want of but irill ap* 
proadt aa paarly aal can by means of chancters now in use, so 
as to.n^e it understood, exhibitinff two stanzas of Spenser 
in the reformed orAography. [Or. Johnson has exhibited a jar> 
Kon, wUch the author does not countenance. I have cited ifee 
passage as it is in his work, p. xai.] 

*■ Unthankfol wretch, said he, is this the niml. 

With which her sovereign mercy thou dost quite ? 
lliy life she saved by her gracious deed; 

But thou dost ween with nllanous despidit. 

To blot her honour, and her heav’niy lignl. 

Die, rather die, than so disloyally. 

Deem of her high desert, or seem so light. 

Fur death it is to shun more shame; then die. 

Die, rather die, than ever love disloyally. 

" But if to love disloyalty it be. 

Shall I then hate her, that from d^n«door 
Me brought? ah! far be such reproach from me. 

What can I less M, than her love therefore, 

I her due reward cannot restore? 

Die, rather die, abd dying do her serve, 

- ]^ng her serve, and iivmg hisr adore. 

Thy Sfe she gave, thy life she doth deserve; 

Die, rather «lie, th.in ever from her service swerve.”— 


BcripU ab Alexandra Gil,Paulinn> Scholw Magistru Frimario. ” A second 
edition of it was published in 1K2I. It is dedicated h> king Janies; 
and in the dediAuon is the following animated passage respecting nur 
language, written in the spirit of a true Englishman. “ Edwardus 
terms, ijuo nemo aut rebus gestis clorior extitit, aut pnidentia illustrior, 
deeievit, JVc vmm GaOici aut in caum rognmcniilh, aut injutv dicunria, 
laquentuT, (comuetudine jam inde i WUMmo Nwnumno iatradurta,) 
ted ut txatmriim cagnilimet, lententue, et caiera acta, LtiravA Jxuuca 
L atinive imeribtrentur. O si tanti principis curir par populi amor 
lespondisset! carte nee juriseonsuiti ilia nomini Anglico injusta servi- 
tutk aUgmota in hodiermim uscjtie diem ostentarent; nec ah alKs gen- 
tibus nwe aiidiret (ut Itarhara) Ijuuua AxttucA, qua nulla, mutm 
dieere, nulla eorum qua- nune martalSiut in am tuul, aut raUiar, aut 
omatiar, aut ad omnia animi mnnit npKrando ajitior, aut facundior, tti* 
vniMtiir. Obrepsire, fatcor, in scriptione culpie innumerte, quibus 
discentium studia impediuntur; seti repetitis usque ab antiqnitatc ma- 
jorum nostroruincliarecteribus, priorum temiionim incuriiintemiissis; 
^ omnes ita restitui, ut quantuipcunque nidis (peiceptu inprimis 
uterarum prosedik) veruni vocum nostiarum sonum, priino ststiro 
intuitu, possit occipere.” I have placed bis alphabet, as well as 
*Sir liicmias Smith's, os aciiriosity, in die Appendix to this Grammar. 
l)r. Gill notices die endeavours of his knightly predecessor, and of others, 
in regard to reforming jmr orthography, in these words. “ Occur- 
rcre quidem hide vitio vm boni at literati, sed iirito conatu; ex equestri 
ordine Thomas Smithus, cui Tolnmen lienk magnum opposuit Rich. 
Mulcaslerus; qui, post magnom temporis etlxnio! charts perditionem, 
iimnin coaiueiudmi lanquam tt/ranno ]tcrmittmda eentel, Uimm in 
cquile jnre reprehendit, quod novi qjut chararifret nfc atperlu groH mnt, 
ncc mriptu faeilee. Hide malo, quoad pnlidt, subventt e fecialibus 
umis, qui eorum more ex gradu officii nomen aibi Chester assumpsit. 
Sed ille, prsterquam quod nonnuUas literas ad usmn pernecessarias 
ondsit, aennonem no^nn cbaracteribiis suis non aequi sed ducere 
ineditabatur. Multa omitlo. —Cullokmis, ill paiicula muiovit, sic 
multa fldelite^ cmendavit. Atque hi sunt, quos scio Orthograflw 
nomen suum puUiok professos esse.’’•—John Hart, Chater imild, 
publiahed “ An Ortkagrap^ie, &c. hotq^io write or juiinl the image 
rnannet voice mode lihe to the life or nalurr," in 1.96U; wlddl is 
the hoolb I suppose, that Gill means. Bnlitdtar's BotAe for the 
Amentuunt of Orthogngihie for Engluh Speech" was published in 1 jflO; 
Mulcastn's, *' On llw Bight Writing rf our Engfiih Tongue," in 1582. 
In 1 .^ 90 , a plain “ Order (f Orthegraphie" appeuvd, In die second 
Ixmk of *< The Writing Schoblemaster,” 1^ Piter Boles; ■* shewing the 
pcifret method to write true oithognphie in our English tongue, as it is 
now generally printed, used, aodoUosred, the and most learned 
writers,” A sonnet of encooragenicnt to die author, by “ Thomas 
Lodgo, gentleman,” iapteflutd; whose pen, in Torious compositions, 
has written many stnins.of elegance. 

** Thera needs no ivie, where the wine ia good; 

Nor quaint ducoums, where judgement leads the pen; 

Nar forced pndae, where science spreads die sail. 

Then, gentk Boles, despise the scoffing brood; 

Thy booke hath poatthe eyes of learned men. 

And shall tumdis this soyia with sweete avrile. 

IVuth nteds mi foile, but triumphs in deiart; 

A wanton fioutish jqevsr dwells with art.*’] 


[* Unthankful wrech, said hi Ja %t %e; mU. 

With which her toeendn meni Wou diitt quit? 

Sj l]f rhl MWd bj her mtirius ^d; 

Irat hou dust mim with mlenns diinjt 
Tu blot her onor, end her htoli qnt 
Dj, ra%er dj, Ven so disloialj 
Dim of her hjti dezert, or siia so Ijbt. 

FSir ddth it iz to shun imir sham, Wen dj. 

DJ, riiWer dj. Wen eeer lu« disloialj. 

“ But if tu lus disloiaiy it bl, 

Shal I Wen hSt her [Wat] trom dSthez ddr 
Mi brouht? ah far b! such repriich from mi. 

What kan I let du Wen her lueWerfor, 

Sith I her du reword kannot rest or? 

Oj, raWer dj, and djin^ du her serti, „ 

Djing her sere, and limiig her ndtir. 

D] Ijf shi gar, Wj Ijf slii (hitli desero; 

Dj, riiWcr di, Wen cecr I'roni her sends swere.”] , 

Dr. Gill was followed by («] Charles Butler, a man who did 
not want an understanding winch might have qualified him ft^ 
better employment. He seems to have been more sanguiiiAlian 
his predecessors, for he printed liis book according to his own 
scheme: Vihich the following specimen will make easily under* 
stood. 

“ But whensoever you have ticcosion to trouble their patience, 
or to ronic among them being truubleii, it is better tu stand upon 
your girard, than to trust to their gentleness. For the safeguard 
of your face, which they Imve most mind unto, provide a purse- 
hood, made of coarse boultering, to be drawn and knit about 
your collar, wliicU for more safety is to be lined against the emi¬ 
nent parts with woollen cloth. First cut a piece about an inch 
and aAalf broad, and half a yard long, to reach round by the 
temples and fureliead, from one car to the other; which being 
sowed in his place, join unto it two short pieces of the same 
lircmith under the eyes, for the balls of the cheeks, and then set 
an other piece about tlie breadth of a shilling against the top of 
the nose. At other times, when they are not angered, a little 
piece half a quarter broad, to cover the eyes and pits about 
them, may serve though it be in the heat of the day.” 

“ Bet pensoever you h;iv’ occasion to trubblc Weir patienc’, or 
to cooiit among Worn bceing triiblcd, it is better to stand upon your 
gard. Wan io trust to Weir gem leiies. For We saf’ gnrd of your 
fac', |)ic Wey hav’ most mind’ unto, provid’ a piirsehmid, mad’ of 
cuorse boultering, to bee drawn and knit oliout your collar, pia for' 
mor’ saPty is tu bee Fned against W’ eminent parts wit; woollen 
clot. First cut a perc’ about an in.t and a half broad, and half a 
yard long, to roii.i round by We temples nnd fnr’hoad, from one 
car to We oWer; pio hecing sov.'cd in his plac’, join unto it two prt 
peeces of the sum lireadt; under We cys, for the Imls of We cheeks, 
and then set an tASer pr<*c' alaiut We brixulr of a piling against the 
top of We nose. At oWer tim’s, fch Wey ar’ n >t angered, a little 
piec’ half a quarter broad, to cover We ep and parts about them, 
may serve Wowj it be in tlie heat of ^ day.” Butler on the Na¬ 
ture and Propertietof Beit, 1634. 

In the time of Charles 1 . there was a very prevalent inclination 
to change the orthography; ns appears, among other books, in 
such editions of the works of Milton as were published by him¬ 
self, Of these reformers every man had his own scheme; but 
they agreed in one general design of accommodating the letters 
to the pronnnciatioii, by ejecting such as they thought superfluous. 
Some of them would have written these lines thus; 

-All the erth 

Shall then be imradis, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and for happier dais. 


(;i) [Butler’s book is entitled, “ Tlic Eoglisfa Grammar, or the 
Institution of Letters, Syllables, and Words, in the English Tongue. 
Whereunto is annexed on Index of Words Like and Unlike. By 
Charles Butler, Mogd. Master of Arts, Oxford, 1633.” Of Gill be 
speaks with pleasure, pursuing' in some degree Ms plan; and thus, 
in his Preface, confidently speaks of the value, and little doubts dm 
admission, of what he offers. “ So powerful! is the tyrant custome, 
opposiiiK and overswaying right and reason; that I doe easily heleeve, 
this little diange, diougb never so rkbt, reasonable, and profit¬ 
able, will aecane to some harsh and uuked at the fiiit: but after a 
while, being a little inured thereunto, I luppose they wU rather won¬ 
der, how our ancient, eloquent, noble Iwguage, in other reqiecte 
equdUiing the beat, could ao long endure time grasse taJ dii^jraMfiiU 
baiharisiiiH."] 





Buhw WilkiiH ftfterwafdi^ itt hi» great wo* of the 
Kf)>hicAr language, propotedg wHbout expecting to be fpllowedp 
a regular orthography; nrhkb the Lord’t prayer 11 In be 
\mttcn thus; 

Y»r F£dher hwhsh art in h£ren, halloed hi dhyi ndm, dhyi 
cingdym cym, dhy «ill U in erth aa it it in b£ran, &c. 

We have (7} since had no jgeneral reformers; but some inge¬ 
nious men have endenvoureifte deserve well of their country, 
by (r) writing ionor uid iador ft* honour md laboitr, red for read 


(a) [Hiis is a great mistake. Dr. Johnson knew not of die volume 
called “ Art Sifpurum, vulgi Charaeter Utmxrtalia et lAngua J^Uu- 
tojikiea, gua, patirunt lumintt dtvaratdimiram iiHamatum, tpatio duaruot 
iiyitimimarum, omviamtimi ma lettw in rrlrut famUinrilnu non minvt 
inii4li«ibilileT, tine trribmdo, tire lamcndn, mvlui eommnnicare, guam 
Unsuit jmgyrus vornfumliti &Cb'* Lond. lUGl. 'Xlic aatkor of this 
work is Gnirge IMgamo, wliom bisliop H'iikins iiuosclf ami other 
learned men countenanced. Hit prqe^ tliough now fiirgottcn, is 
extremely ingenious; and for the adoiition of it the strongest ronsons, 
wliicli it is piisstlilc to urge, have been oAerod. It received indeed both 
nradeiuiviil and tin- liighcst pulilick sanction. And liic ioUowing Pro- 
elaioatiou, which proves the work, will coniimi what 1 liavc said. 

CIIAHLES W. 

“ ttliereas wo have iiecn informed by the tcbtimnnics of divers 
learned men fnnn iiolh the universities of our kingdom of England, 
(It. Isivo, 1)1). J. Wilkins, 1>1). ,1. W’ailis, Ul>. H. Wnnl, 1>U. 
tv. Uillinglutm, 1)1).} ronreruing the great pains token by George 
Dalgarno. in a scholasticfc and literary design of an Viim-nal Cha- 
rMtiT iincl I’hihi yU^'al Chanwler; all of them approving and euinmend- 
ing his discovery, judging it to Im of singular use fur the farilitadiig 
die matter of commnniratiun and intrrroursi' helwcen )icople of dif- 
fereiK languages, and consequently a lusqa-r and effectual means for 
advancing all die parts of real and UfaYiil kiionlcdge. civilizing bar- 
lairoiis nations pi'opjgating llio g(W)K>l, bikI cncreasing trafiiqiie and 
cqpiin.'rcc; tVe uiiderstaniliiig moreover, liy certificates from several 
crediMc persons, dial through the various vicissitudes of I’ruvidcncc 
be liatii MiH'ercd the loss of a ronsideraWe estate, by rensun whereof be 
is wholly distnablcd from afTordiiig dial charge and exiience for the 
effectual pinscctitirig of diis work, as the nature of it requires: 
dicrelbrr init of a tender ronsidenttion of the premises, and for malii- 
fcstiiig our gmal will and allection tonemls die promoting of art and 
the encouraging all such ingenious persons of our snljts.’ls who shall 
attempt un^ellvci "iiy tiling tending to publike guud; as We dn de¬ 
clare, Uiut We will Ourselves express some tiAen of Our Koyal 
Favour for the lielpiiig forward Uiis so laudalilc and bupefui euterprize; 
so also, reUcrling upon its coiuiuon and univcnol usefulness. We dn, 
liy tlicse uur Ja.'ticrs of llectniimendation, incite os ninny of oursub- 
jei:ts (espccinliy the reverend and learned clergy) as arc truly appre¬ 
hensive and sensible of (he ikdectiveiu's'i of art eliielly in this parUciilur 
of language; wliat great loss niaukind is iil therethrough; huw ac- 
roptublc it will tw IxHiire God, and ]iniisc-wortliy among men, to en¬ 
courage and ailvaiice diose uaics of learning wlierein the general good 
of mankind is intendeil; that such would, as thiar affirtions sliall eii- 
rliue tbein aiul dieir places eiialile them, put their helping hands to 
die bringing turdi this (as yet) uifauMhisign, now sticking in dieinrth. 
Tiiis will give just ranse to Our iiosterity diniugb sucri’cding gene¬ 
rations, while ^ey ore reaping the fruit of Our ingeny and indastiy, 
h> haik back upon I's with reverence: And from Our ezamplethuy 
will be provoked mil to rest upon what dicy sliall luivc received ikoiii 
IIS, but still to be endeavoimiiig to proceed in a fiirUicr lyiiairiiig the 
decayes of nature, imtill art have done its last, or, which is mure pro- 
b:^‘, nature cease to he, or be renewed. 

“ Given at our Court at Whitchai this Sddi of Kovember, in the 
12di year of Our licign.” 

(r) [It is surprising, tiiat Dr. Johnson idiould have lieen a stranger 
to '• J-'riewHy Advice lo the C<tmx.Umr of the linjdith Preef 11 / Orfcnl 
fonrrmmg theJinglui flrthograjihie.’' fid. I,ond. 1Q83. It ixliibits (lie 
very forms which Dr Johnson, in iqiposition to most modem writers, 
ailopts and vindicates; and it would hove aliumlantly pleased Iiini, ns 
die following citations from it will shew. Ihc work is moreover ai- 
riouB, as it points out die time when the final k, in all our nurds, (for 
which Johnson strenuously contends,} was first systenuiticolly disre¬ 
garded, and tlie Ixiaks in which the innovation commenced. 

“ 1 confess I am not much versed in the English prints at Oxford. 
T have-only seen a Bible in quarto there priiitni; but never rend one 
page in it, os being unwilling to read so sacred a volume, where I 
should be nure to meet widi many errours, though but gnimnialiral. 
But 1 have l^n tedd byaprincipd bookseller in Ia»ndon,_dint men 
would not buy that impressiom for your hetemox rpelling found 
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m the preter.tenic, tab for as/t, rquU Ibr repeal, ex^aae for 
eeplait^ andtclame for decMnt. Of these k may be mid, that as 
they haiee done no good, thw have done little harm; both be- 
cause they hare innovated little, and heeatue Sew have followed 
them. 

The English language has j>roper]y no dialects? the riyleof 
writers has no professed diversity in the use of words, or of focir 
flexions, and tcmiinations, nor diiTers hot by diflerent itgeeee of 
skill or cure. The oral diction is uniform in no spacious country, 
but has less variation in England than in most other nations of 
e(|iial extent. The language of the northern coontio retains 
many words now out of use, but which arc commoniy of 'tbe-ge¬ 
nuine Tcntonick race, and is uttered witli a pronunciation whuds 
now seems harsh and rough, but was probably used by our an¬ 
cestors. The northern speech is therefore not baiiiarous but ob¬ 
solete. The speech iaithc western provinces seems to diiftr from 
the gcncrid diction rather by a deprived pronunciation, tlin» by 
any real difference whicli letters would express. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

ETYMOLOGY tenches the deduction of one word 
from nnothcr, and the various modifications by which 
the sense of the same word is diversified; os hoisr, 
horses ,• I love, I lovt'd. 

At. 

Of the Article. 

The Englisii have two articles, an or a, and the. 


therein. I am belter acquainted witii two oilier liooks printed at Ox¬ 
ford ; (be one named the 'the iMdi-t Calling, the other The Govertment 
of the Tongue: in which I do not pretend to instance in half the- 
rarograpliies tiiere found, but such few as the entrance into them 
olfers to every eye.” p. 5. The writer presently obsems, “ Kow aan 
I to toucli your alteration It)’ way oi* delect: and first, in the ntiddle 
of nurds, where first I note your great spite or skill against diptfaongs, 
generally turning winds derived from tlic Laline into tiie Latinetongue 
again; as rdi:or (iiiteiideil for an English word liut qxiiled in tiie 
nmking) for editour/ and writing cohor tor ra/oiir / and humor for 
humimr. Anri tlic vein being on you, you couki not stiqi tiiere, but 
venture to dn tiie like to words pn^rly English; as neighbor for neigh- * 
hiur, am! raM for mouU." |k 6. “ 1 come next to sliew how you 

Imve injuriously and sliamidiilly docked Eiigitsli words, l>y taking from 
the end of them: — as, for example, writing diabatk, lojnc, tiamac, 
jiiiVi,-, iiisunid of t.ie known words dwbolich, t^griclr, jmUide; or, as 
souicllines they were written. diaboUgue., to/ngue, pubUgue ; but never, 
bill from Oxford, with a c terminating them; unless from Fianiv, 
wliere 1 find them so s|>cU; But whiU lisve we tu do toconfonne our 
Eiiglisli to tlieir language? — But being almost us mnch tired in writ¬ 
ing, as 1 may suppose you may lie in reading this, 1 shall only men¬ 
tion your ina.ster|ticcc of refining or reforming our language, in constant 
writing Iho fur though, and thro tor through, in Tiie Government of the 
T'oiqpie! Being Imt jiarts of winds, tiicy can signily iiuthing at oil, 
Ntamliiig by tliemselves. ” pj). 7, It. - I 

'ihc uml)itii»i tu ciiange our orthography, in those instances whicli 
Dr. Johnson has notii-ed and which might he enlarged, strongly po w 
siseieil the late liisiioji Newton ami Benson the nmimentotor on tiie 
epistles of St. lluil. No general refimncr, iiowcver, appeared till 
alnmt the year 17til, when lUr. James Elphinston, a mm itf cxnistder- 
ahle learning, attempted to represent in tiie K|H‘lling tiie sounds pro- 
nounceil, iiml pidilislieil in several volumes tlie specimens uf a aystcro 
vainly raiseil hi overturn the nliule form of tlic language. 

ITic orihc^rapliy of niimi-^is words is ivrtainly still unsettied. 
But cu.stom, to till- ijTaniiy of w'hich Dr. Gill and (Tiories Biitior 
(ns we h^se seen) diMlnineil tu bow. will lie obi'ycd. Custom isagninst 
the filial I-of Johnson and our ani-estors; custom ngects the » from 
his nulhnur, and lemur, and tu/uviowr, though not generally from ta- 
hur, honour, and ruMtimi is more in favour uf a»crWf< than 

nnlirnt s custom omits tlic r in judgment, in abridgement, and in ae- 
knott hotgeiaent, while in arrangement, in mui.igemmt, in ruhtrgemriil, 
in rvrrngemeul, iu^ rhungcabte, in eiumimgrment, in nitrgeineut, it has 
not dared to liazonl tliC improper omission; custom pn-fers vicious to 
vithut, ndarge to inlarse, negoeiair to negolint,'. 'nie rules oi fiiwn- 
inarians, and (he analogy of language, however jiisi anil tiHTisjaiiaXe, 
custom overleaps witiiout tiioiight ; an J y nuiinwincd in its usurpation 
without enquiry.] 
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DM an indefinite signification, and means one, 
with some reference to more; as, 7 ^» is a good book, 
that is, one amot^ ike books that are good. He teas 
ki/kd by a sword, that is, some sword. This is a better 
hook a man than a bot^, that is, for one of those 
that are men than one of /Aose that are beys. An army 
might enter without remtance, that is, any army. 

In the senses in which we use a or an in the sin* 
gulor, we speak in the plural without an article; as, 
these are good books. 

I have made an the otjmnal article, iltecause it is only the 
Saxon on, or cn, one, appUM to a new use, as the German tin, 
and the French im; the n being cut off before a consonant in the 
qieed of utterance. 

Grammarians of the last age direct, that an should 
be used before A ; whence it appears that the English 
anciently aspirated less. An is still used before the 
silent h, as an herb, an honest man: but otherwise a ; 

M* 

A horse, orhorse, my kingdom for a horse, 
n Shakspeare. 

An or a eon only be joined will) a singular, the 
correspondent plural is the noun without an article, 
as I, want a pen, I want pens: or witli the prono¬ 
minal adjective some, os I want some pens. 

Thx bos a particular and definite signification. 

The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the w'orld. Milton. 

That is, that particular fruit, and this world in 
wihich we live. So He giveth fodder for the cattle, and 
green kerbs for the use of maut tjiat is, for those 
' beings that are cattle, and his use that is man. 

The is used in both numbers. 

I am as free as Nature first made man, 1 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, > 

When smd in woods the noble savage ran. j Dryden. 

Many words are used without articles; as 

I. Proper names, as John, Alexander, Longinus, 
Aridarclm, Jerusalem, Athens, Borne, London. Goo 
is used as a proper name. 

t. Abstract names, as blackness, witchcrefl, virtue, 
vice, beaidy, uglinem, looe, hatred, anger, goodnature, 
kindness. 

3. 'W'ords in which nothing but the mere being of 
any thing is implietl: This i| not beer, but water; 
This is not brass, but steel. 

Of Noo^s Substantive. 

The relations of English nouns to words going be¬ 
fore tyr following are not expressed by ernes, or changes 
of ternuoation, out as in most of the other European 
kognages by propositions, unlen wc may be said to 
have a genitive case. 


Stugnlaft 

Norn, leister, a Master, the Master. 

Gen. Magistri, <f a Master, ^ the Master, or 

Masters, the Masters. 

Bat. Majprtro, to a Master, to tiw Master. 

Acc. Magistrum, a Master, the Master. 

Voc. Magistcr, Master, O Master. 

Abl. Maestro,Nhster, from the Master. 

Plural. 

Nom. Magistri, Masters, the Musters. 

Gen. Magistrorum, ^Masters, tf the Masters. 

Bat. Magistris, to Masters, to the Masters. 

Acc. Magistros, Masters, the Masters. 

Voc. Magistri, Masters, O Masters. 

Abl. Magistris, from Masters, the Masters. 

Our nonnd are therefore only declined thus: 

Master, Gen. Masters. Plw. Masters. 

Scholar, Gen. Scliolars. Plur. Scholars. 

These genitives are always written with a mark of elision, mat- 
scholai'i, according to an opinion long received, that the ’s 
is a contraction of Au, at ihr uHther^i eoAiar, for the toiler his 
valour; but this cnimot bo the true original, because *, is put to 
female nouns, Womatt't beauty; the Virpu't delicacy; Haughty 
Juno's unrelenting hate; and collective nouns, as ITormi*! passions; 
the rabble's insolence; the multitude's folly; in all the^ cases it is 
apparent that his cannot be understood. We say likewise the 
foundation's strength, the diamond’s lustre, the winter’s severity; 
but in these cases his may be understood, he and his having for¬ 
merly been applU'd to neuters in the place now supplied by it 
and its. . * 

The learned and sagacious Wallis, to whom every English 
grammarian owes a tribute of reverence, calls this modification of 
thy noun an adjective possessive; I think with no more propriety 
than he might have applied the same to the genitive in equUum 
decus, Troja oris, or any other Latin genitive. Dr. Lowth, on 
the other part, supposes the possessive pronouns mine and thine 
to l)c genitive cases. # 

This termination of the noun seems to constitute a real geni¬ 
tive indicidnj possession. It is derived to ns from those who 
declined rmiC » vndh; Gen. ftniSer, of a smith ; Plur. rmitef, or 
rmilsar, smUhs; and so in two other of their seven declenuons. 

It is a further confirmation of this opinion, that in the old poets 
both the genitive and plural were loi^r by a syllable than the 
orie^inBl word ; i»ilu,for AnigA/*s,in Chaucer; Icavis, tor leaves, 
in Spenser. 

When a word ends in s, the genitive may be the (f) same with 
the nominodvo, as Femu temple. 

The plural is formed by adding s, as table, iebks ; 
fy, foies ; sister, sisters ; wood, xooods ; or « where s 
could not otherwise be sounded, as after eh, s, th, 
X, z t after c sounded like s, and g likey t the mute e 
is vocal before «, as lance, lances, outrage, outrages. 

The formation of the plural and (piitive singular it die tame. 

A few words yet m^e the plural in a, as men, women, oeen, 
swine, and more anciently eyen and shoon. This formation is that 
wtu-h generally prcvails'ln tbeTeutonick dialecu. 

Words that end in f commonly form their plural 
by ves, as loqf loaves s cay, calves. 

Except a few, muff, mxffs; ddef.dtvfi. 80 koif, roof, proof, 
retirf, vrischiyf, puff, off’, maaif, kandkerdd^, griy. 

Irregular plurals are teeth from tooth, Ike from Am, mice ftom 
mouse, geese fium goose, feet from foot, dke from dk, pence from 
penny, brethren from brother, childt^ from eUld. 

(#) [Hie , _ le, however, for the sake of distinetian. should be. 
aad I tUnk generally k usk; as Fenms' Umpte, Wherfgsod, Ac.] 
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Plnmli ending in s ImW hr the most part no gnu- 
lives; bat we say, WoniMis eMeUencies, and Weigh the 
“ mem mt$ against the hairs. Pope. 

Dr. Wallis thinks ihe Lords’ house may be said for the house of 
Lordss but such phrases are not now in use; and surely an 
English car rebels against them. They would commonly pro¬ 
duce a troublesome ambiguity, as the Lord’s house may be the 
hoiue ((f J^rds, or tte house a Lord, Besides that the mark of 
eiinon is improper, for in the Lords’ house nothing is cut off. 

Some English substantives, like those of many other languages, 
change their termination as they express different sexes, m prince, 
prineess ; actor, actress; lion, liouess ; hero, heroine. To ^ese 
mentioned by Or. Lowth may be added arhitrets, poetess, cham- 
tress, duchess, tigress, govemestt tutress, peeress, aMoress, traitress, 
and perhaps others. Of these variable terminations we have only 
a Bunicient number to make us feel our want, for when we say of 
a woman tliat she is a philosopher, an astronomer, a builder, a 
weaver, a dancer, we peremve an impropriety in the termination 
which wc cannot avoid ; but we can say that she is an archi¬ 
tect, a botanist, a student, because these terminations have not 
annexed to them tlie notion of sex. In words which the neces¬ 
sities of life ere often requiring, tbp sex is distinguished not by 
diiicrent terminations, but by different names, as a buB, a eowt a 
horse, u mare; eguus,cqua; a cock, a hen; and sometimes by 
pronouns prefixed, as a ise-goat, a sbe-goat. 

Of Adjectives. 

Adjectives in the English language arc wholly inde¬ 
clinable; having neither case, gender, nor number, 
and belhg addra to substantives in all relations 
without any change; as, a good imman, good vxmen, 
^ a goodijpoman ; a good man, good nten, of good men. 

♦ The Comparison of A^ectives. 

The {t) comparative degree of adjectives is formed 
by adding er, the superlative by adding est, to the 
positive; as fair, fairer, faires/; kwely, lovelier, love¬ 
lies/; swerl, sweeter, sweeter//ow, lower, lower/,- 
high, higlu”-, liigher/. 

Some words are irregularly compared; as good, 
better, bestbad, loorse, wa^st ^ little, less, leastnear, 
nearer, next ,- much, more, mostmany (or moe), more 
(for moer), most (for moest)late, latter, latest or last. 

Some comparatives fom a superlative by adding 
most, as nether, nethermost t outer, outmostunder, 
undermost ; up, upper, uppermost ; Jbre, former, 
foremost. 

Most is sometimes added to a substantive, as top¬ 
most, southmost. 

Many adjectives do not admit of comparison by 
terminations, and are only compared by more and 
most, as benevolent, more benevolent, most bmcvolcnt. 

adjectives may be compart by (u) more and 
most, even when tliey have comparatives and superla¬ 
tives regularly formed; BS.y2»r, fairer, or more fair; 
fairest, or most fair. 

In adjectivea that admit a regular comparisou, the comparative 
more is oftener used than the superlative most, as more fair, is 
oftener written for fairer, than most fair for fairest. 


(() [lUs addition ater h purely Saxon; in which language ep, 
epa, ap, wpo, ip, op, and fp, m foima of the compaiatiTc degree; 
as eft, apw wi'v, O]-*, uyt, vadyfr, an of tiir superlative,] 

(u) [Ponnaly a dooUe degne of eompaiiion was lucd, however* 
ungrMBinaiical it may seen, aim bowever faanh it nay sound; as most 
ioaeirfay StasTlimnas Mow; most a p i Me s l by Ben .mmon ; moil Wrott- 
est, Ac^xxvL 5.; morehi'uijerby Siakipearc. We retain MostSi^sl 
MdHtinsdy and justlyapplieable to the O^tor of heaven and earth ,< 


TGHGUE. 

Hie comparison of a^eddres is voy uncertain; and 
being iqucn reflated by eominodiousness of utter¬ 
ance, or agreea^ness of fpiind, is not easily reduced 
to rules. 

Monosyllables are cotnmonly conqiared. 

Polysyllables, or words of more than two ^Uables, 
arc seldom compared otherwise than by more and most, 
as deplorable , mare deplorable , most deploraJAe . 

Dissyllables are seldom compared if they terminate 
in as fulsome , tmlsome in ftd , as careful , sfdeeu - 

Jul , arctulfd ; in ing as trifling , charming ; in ous , as 
porous ; in less , as- careless , harass ^ in ed , as 
• wretched ; in id , as candid ; in al , as mortal ; in ent , 
as recent , fervenf ) in ai», us certain ; in ive , as mis ¬ 
sive ; in dy , as -woody ; in Jy , as jafff ; in as 
rocky , except lucky ; in my , as roomy in ny , as skinny ; 
in py , as ropy , except happy ; in ry , as hoary . 

Some romparativea and Buperlatives are yet found in |oud 
writers formed without regard to the foregoing rules; but in a 
langnagc subjected ao little and ao lately to grammar, such ano¬ 
malies must frequently occur. 

So shady is compared MUtou. 

She in'shadiest covert hid, • 

Tun’d her nocturnal note. Parad. Lost, 

And virtuous. 

What she wills to say or do. 

Seems wisest, nrtuousest, discreetest, beat. Parad Lost. 

So trying, by Pay, who ia indeed of no great adthorily. 

It is not BO decorous, in respect of God, that he should 
immediately do all the meanest and trifpngest things himselT, 
without making use of any inferior or subordinate minister. 

Ray on Ac CreMmt. 

Famous, by Milton. 

I shall be named among the famousest 
Of women, sung at solemn festivals. Milton’s Jgamstes. 

Inventive, by Ascham. 

Those have the inventivest heads for all purposes, and 
roundest tongues in oil matters. Ascham’s Smoolmaster. 

Mortal, by Bacon. 

The mortaiest pohons practised bv the West Indians, have 
some mixture of the blood, fat, or ficsli of man. Bacon. 

yatural, by IVottou. * 

1 will now deliver a few of the properest and nalurailest 
considerations that belong to this piece. 

IFotion’s Arehitocture. 

Wretched, by ,/onson. 

The wrclcheder are the contemnera of ail helps; such as 
presuming on their own naturals, deride diligence,and mock 
at terms when they understand not things. Ben Jonson. 

Powerful, by Milton. 

Wc have sustain’d one day in doubtful fight. 

What lienv’n’s great King hath potdtfullcst to send 
Against us from about his throne. Paradise aost. 

Die termination in M may be accounted in some sort a degree 
of comparison, by which the rignification is diminished bdow the 
positive,as ldack',blBckish, or tending to blackness; salt, saltish, or 
having a little taste of salt: they therefore admit no comparison. 
This termination is seldom added but to words expressing sensi¬ 
ble qualities, nor often to words of above <nie syllidile, and is 
scarcely in use in the solemn or subliuie style. 


Of PnoNouxs. 

Pfonouns, in the English language arc, 4 Ihou, he, 
with their plurals we, ye, they; it, who, which, what, 
whether, 'a^socver, whatsoevcr, my, mine, <m\ ours, thy, 
thine, your, yours, his, her, herj, their, thetrs, this, that, 
other, another, the same, some. 
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The PrwMfuiM penoadei^ inegiAnfy iilieciifl. 


iKiig|4ar. 

Ifom. ■ ' 

jleau. and other 1 \fa 

oblige cases. .5 

Ifom. Thoa 

Oblique. * TTiee 


PhinL 

We 

Us 

Ye 

You 


You is conuaonljr used In modern wnten for ve, particularly 
io tlie lanmu^e of ceremony, whm the second person phinl u 
used for the second person ifaigulv, Fm are friend, ^ 


Singular. 
ybm. He 

ONique. Him 
Norn. She 

aHque. Her 

Nom, It 

Oblique, Its 


Plural. 

Applied to masculines. 

to feminines. 

They 7 Applied to neuters or 
Them 5 things. 


For if <he practice of ancient writers was to luc het 
md for its, his. 

The possessive pronouns, like other atljectives, are 
rithout cases or cnanTC of torminadon. 

The possessive of the drst person is my, mine, our, 
wv« of the second, t^ thine, your, yours; of the 
lirch from he, his, from she, her, and hers, and ib the 
land their, iheirs, for both sexes. 


Ow, jfesirs, hers, Ibeirt, are used whea Ae snbstandve pre- 
idiag is sapsrated I7 a verb, as Tiese are our iooht. There 
Mfts oiv^osirs. Your ekUthenfitcei ours ta staiiere,but ours sur* 
Sir yours ia karmng. 

(v) Own,yours, hers, Meirt, notwHhstanding their seeming plural 
nnination, are applied equally to sinralar and plural sunstan. 
rah as-7/MriteoA w ours. These boMs ate arm. 

Mine and tfmc were formerly uted before a vowel, as mine 
mable lady; which Aough now disused in arose, might be still 
'Mierly continued in poetry, thqr are us^ as ours and yours, 
id are referred to a substantive preceding, as thy home is larger 
an mine, bpt n^ garden is more spacious than Mine. 


Their and theirs ara the possesslvcs likewise of tJuy, 
ben ihry iu the plund of it, and arc therefore applied 
> things. e . 

Pronouns rdadve arc veho, 'aohich, what, whether, 
hosoever, isAatsoever.. 


8 ing. and Plnr. 
Ntm. Who 

Gen. Whose 

Other oHique cows. Whom 


Sing, and Plur. 

Norn. Which 
Gen. Of which, or whose 
Other Mique cam,Vfh\c}x, 


Who is now used In relsdon to persons, and udikh in relation 
to things; but Aqr were andently confounded. Ac least it was 
common to say, dm man w/deh, Aough I remember no cKample 
^>f, Ae Ahog udto. 

H^eii raAer the poetical Au^gilar genitive pf which; 

Of that fhAidden tree, tvAAte mortal taste 

Brought deaA into the world. Jdittoa. 

Whether is only used in the nominative and accusative cases; 
and has no plural, being applied only tq a«e of a number, com* 
monly to one of two, as, wheAcr these u Ufl I know not. 
Wbetber sikett I choose P It is now umoit obsolete. 


rtVTDr. Mmian offlilt Ae apOHrephe gnstiBy uasd; as eude, 
yemfs, tee. tteSM WMBa. Judmd <0 Jam hmu no aoecml^ far dm 
addidi/ mr, your, tee. htehiding A Aaniacim the idcaofinvpM^ or 
g o M s nl oo.] 


mat, whether rdative or Utarnogoidue^ is wkbout 

Tariodon. ^ 

Whosoever, whatsoever, being compounded oiwho or 
wAat, and soever, follow the riHc of their primidves. 

SiMular. Plural. 

r Inis These 

Tn nil rnro» 3 That ThoSC 

In all cases, < „ 

L Whether 

The plural (to) edhurs is not used but when it is rtfened to a 
substantive preemling, as I haee sent other horses. I Jkwe not 
sent the same horses,but others. * 

Amaher, being only an other, has no plural, (a) 

Here, there, and where, joined with certain partidei, 
have a relative and pronominal use. Hereof, herein, 
hes-ehy, hereajler, herewith, thererf, therein, thereby, 
thereupon, therewith, wAere^, whereith whereby, where¬ 
upon, wherewith, which sigraij', ^ this, in this, &c. tf 
that, in that. Sic. of which, in vAieh, &c. 

Therefore and wherefore, which are properly there 
for and where for, far that, for which, are now reck¬ 
oned conjunctions, and continued in use. The rest 
seem to be passing by degrees into neglect, though 
proper, useful, and analogous. They are referred 
both to singular and plural antecedents. 

There are two more words used only in coiguncdon 
widispronoans, own and self. 

Own is added to posscssives, both singular and plural, 
as my own hand, our own house. It is emphditical, and 
implies a silent contrariety or opposition; as,Jlive in 
my awn'‘house, that is, not in a hired house. This 1 
did with my own hand, that is, without help, or not by 
proxy. 

Sef Is added to posscssives, ns myself, yourselves ; 
and sometimes to personal pronouns, as himse^, itsef, 
themselves. It then, like own, expresses emphasis and 
oi^ipmiiov, as I did this myself, that is, not another; 
or it forms a reciprocal pronoun, as We hurt ourselves 
by vain rage. 

Himself, itself, ihemKihxs, is supposed by Wallis to be put by 
corruption, for bis sdf, it self, their selves ; so that se^ is always 
a substantive. This seems justly observed, for we say. He came 
himself; Himse/f shall do this; yiiuac{y) Mmself cannot be an 
accusative. 

Of the Verb. 

English verbs are (z) active, as I love; or neuter, 
as / languish. The neuters are ^rmed like the actives. 


(w) [ Andendy ether was the plural.: " an tahenout of 
way, as all other." Job, xxhr. 24. “ And lean Adr riches fin: other." 

FS. Comm. IV.xlix. KX] 

(•) [AkA and either are placed in the H iWl M iaty by Sr. Jdhniaii as 
prunoiuo; but on hen cmhladt llMy a|W ttutrihutwe pniaouas, be¬ 
cause Aey nIsSa W potsm ar .fowBS that make up aowmber; .'Ac 
fonner includingevaiy individual of any number le&tred U: Ae lat¬ 
ter, in^lying one or Ae oAex, and ia onswed to ndtherj wfaiA also k 
a pronoun beic unnoticed, and means not either. Some base therefore 
considsaed SHria, t«. mil one, aa •Bagativepronnin, vAiA Bib Johnson 
prenettBotaan adjaetive; ■•nd.fotnitaly.naaewaf^aAud wlMa sow 
we UM no.] 

(y) Anestad»k«sakiiderMt|eipaa Xhe.asapns «sed 

hej^ ua. haUmaairi}. 

(*) ff h uim» A»tdAqg.aB as Amin Apagtatisat if SawAadanrtv 
an adM eh amAUaet •lD»;ftBmar..aBquiM M ai pu sallrs i casejaBer 
Acm; Aa laOai A s ul aW ly mipiiieivutAar mpw gw d ar msdsB^^ 





Melt vetbuigO^ mltm lluf Ufce^ coii^Mm or 
haMt, and become netUen, a* / JcMf I am m love; I Urme, I am 
now jsti&ing. 

Verba have only two tenses inflected in their ter- 
ntinstiona, Uie present, and simple preterite: the other 
tenses are compoanded of the auxiliary verbs have, 
shall, will, let, may, can, and the infinitive of the 
active or neuter verb. 

The passive voice is formed by joining the parti- 
dple preterite to the substantive verb, as i am Imed, 

* 

To have. Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Sing, /have; Monhast; hath or has; 

Plur. We have; ye have; they faav& 

Hat is a termination corrupted from hiSh, but now more fre¬ 
quently used both u|^ verse and prose. 

Simple Preterite. 

Sing, /had; t^ou hadst; Aehad; 

/Vi<r. We bad; ye hod; they had. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sihg. /have had; thou hast had; he has or hath hhd; 
Plur. We have had; ye liavc had $ they have bad. 

<• Preterpluperfeet. 

Sing, /bad had; thou hadst had; he had bad; 

Plur. We had had; ye had had-; they had had. 

Future. 

Sing, /shall have; Mow sliult have; /te shall have; 
/Yur. We shall have; ye shall have; th^ shall have. 

Second Future. 

Sing, / will have; thou wilt have; he will have; 

Plur. ff^will have; will have; will have. 

By reaAig these future tenses may be observed the variations 
of AeU and wtU. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sir^. Have, or have thouf let him have; “ 

Plur. Let us have; have, or have ye« let them have. 

Conjunctive Mood. 

Present, 

Sing, /have; Mott have; behave; 

Plur. We have; ye have; they have. 

Preterite simple as in the Indicative. 

Preterite compound, 

Sif^, 1 have had p they have Imd; he have had; 

Plur, We have had; ye have had; M^ have had. 

Future. 

Sing, /shall have; as in the Indicative. 

Second Fidure. 

Sing. /shall have hod; Mow sbalt have had; he shall 
have had; 

i%(r. jf^ball have had; ye shall have had; M^ shall 
have, hod. 

PotentiaL 

The potential fiwm of Spefdcingjsexpr^fsed by may, ' 
cm, in thtfpreseot; bad could, or Aould in the 
preterite, joineditith the innaUave of the verb. 


Pinmd, - 

Sing, /may have; thorn amfMtune; ficnuylMiies 
Hur. We may faairo; ye th^ may liavc. 

I^Oerite. 

Sing. J mi^t have; thou mi^htst. hsvef ie ndghl 
have; w . 

Plur. We might have; ye might have; 
have. 

• Praent, 

Sing, /can have; Mem const have; fieoan have; 

Plt^. We can have; ye can have; M^caa Imve. 

Preterite. 

Sing. / could have; thou oooldst have; he could 
have; 

Plur. We could have; ye could have; could 
have. 

In like manner should is united to the verb. 
There is Ukewise a double Preterite. ■ 

Sing. I should have had; Mow shouldst have had; fie 
should have had; 

Plur. We should have had; ye should have had; 
should have had. 

In like manner we use^ I might have hod; J could 
have had, 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present, (a) To have. Prettoite. To have had. 
Participle pr^nt. Having. PartidpU prater. Had. 

Verb Active. To Looe. 

Indicative. Present. 

Sing. 1 love; Mow lovest; he loveth, or loves; 

Plur. We love; ye love; they love. 

Preterite simple. 

Sing. I loved; Mow lovedst; he loved; 

Plttr. We loved; ye loved; they loved. 

Prcterperfect compared. / have loved, 4 ^. 
Preterpluperfeet. /had loved, 

Futwe, I shall love, / will love, 4 «* 

Imperative. 

Sing. Love, or love ihouj let him love; 

Plur . Let us love; Jove, or lave ye,* let them love. 


(n) [The prepomtion to, [in Dutch written toe and tot, »litdc morv 
to tlic original,] is tlic GodA: substantiTe or ianAtii, L&nct, ^eet, 
kxhU, niiummmalioH. Whidi Gothic substantive is ind«^ itseff nw 
other than the past portiriple taui/, or touidi, of the verb agcie. 

And what is done, is lernUniUed, enikd, fitMed. In the l^tonlc. 
tliis verb is written tuan or fttoR, -whence the modem German thun, 
and its prepoution, varying iikelts verb, iu. in the Ang]o.8ixon the 
verb is ceo;;an, and preposition co. After this derivation, it will nut 
appear in the leost myaterioim. or wonderful, that we ohonld, in a {>ecu- 
lior moniua:, in hiuglish, prefix this same word to to the infinitive of our 
verbs. For tlie verbs in English not being distinguished, as in other lan¬ 
guages, by apccaliar tcnniiurion; and it being sometimes imiHMsihle to 
distniguisb them by their pfacesfthrn the old termiootioo of the Anglo- 
Saxon verbs was dropped, diis -word to, L e. act, became neccssrry to 
be prefixed, in onior to distinguitb them fioni vaunt, aod to invest 
them with ^ verbtd character; fiw there is no difference betwwn the 
noun hoe, nod the verb to boe, bnt what most he aomprised intbe 
■prefix to. infinitive, IheMlbre, apfiears plain^ to fam wlM ibe 
Steiescriladit, the veiy srarbitaelf. Mr. now Tookc, ft*, of fti*. 
ley, 1.35a J 



A GIAMKAE OF THE 


Conjunctive* * Prtifnt. 

SUff. Itowf fJkoB lovoi A* love> 

Plur» .We\me; ye iavet i^ io^ 

Preterite rimjile, oh in the Indicative. 

Preterite cempouad. 1 have loved, Sfc. 

Prtute, I shall loVe» 4 ||f 

Second Pvtare. I aballliave loved, Ssc, 

■ • • m 

P * 

Potential. 

Present. I may or can love, * 

Preterite. J mieht, could, or should love, 4 «. 
DoMe Pret. /mij^t, could, or should have loved, 


Paa^ lVoMie. lodiioitive Mood.' - ' ' 

I am loved, f was loved, 4c. I ' have been 
loved, 4c. 

Ck)njunctive Mood. 

If J be loved, 4 c. If I were loved, 4 c. If I shall 
have been loved, 4c. 

Potential Mood. 

/may or can be loved, 4c. / might, could, or should 
be loved, 4c. might, could, or should have been 
loved, 4c. 


Infinitive. 

present. To love. Pretmte. To have loved. 
Ptaiki'^ present. Loving. Participle past. Loved. 

The passive is formed Iw the addition of the par¬ 
ticiple pr^rite, to the different tenses of the verb to 
bcf which must therefore be here mchibited. 

Indicative. P'csent. 

Sit^, (6) I am; thou art; As is; 
phtr* Weexef of be;^ are, or be; they arc, pr be. 
The plural he is now little in use. 

Preterite. 

^ ng . (c) I was; tlwu wast or wert; he was; 

Ptur. We WMW; ye were; they were. 

. is properly of the conjunctive mood, and ought not to 
be used in the indicative. 

Preterite compound. J have been, 4 «. '* 
J^erpli^etfect. I had been, 4 c. 

Jhftov. / shall or will be^ 4c. 

Imperative. 

Siftg. Be OmU} let him be; 

'Pftsr. Let «s be; be ; let them be. 

Conjunctive. present, 

Sing, /be; thou\se«Ai Ac be; 

Pfar. IFebe;yebe; /%be. 

Preterite. 

Sing, /were; fAouwert; Aewere; 

Pktr. We were; ye were; they were. ' 

Preterite compound, /have been, 4 ci 
Future. / shall have been, 4 c. 

Potential. 

I may or can; would, could, or dtould be; could, 
would, or idiould have been, 4 c. 

Infinitive. 

Present. To be. Preterite. To have been. _ 
FMieiple pres. Bang. Participle preter. Having 
been. 


riy. in the tingnte as waU aa ifdiinl, be was ^ 
mm OMB Jb^apaan and Ban Ja«pa Aunitii prooft. But, list 
<AaS3fe to la now nrdy ampk^v^weg* mtoidu.] 

tS fit ia ungrammatical to aay or tga write yaw Wt yettocw m 
•ow IMM wrtoeaa hw« ocaoriowdlypanuntoaa thia mutakp. 
kMteti»imand(totodw*a««a*liigi^, Joau, faw, andi^ 
.S/Msmawopariylwjinnadlotiwaocotrfpeaaonplumli hwo iJdiy 

vim ■*"* wdgw only wi*ld Uttar.] 


Infinitive. 

Present. To be Itwed. Preterite. To have been loved. 
Participle. Lovea 

S' 

There is anodier form of English verbs, in which 
the infinitive mood is joined to the verb do in its 
various inflections, which are therdfore to be learned 
in this place. 

To Do. 

Ind^adve. Present. 

Sing, /do; fAoudost; Ac doth; 

Plur. We do; ye do; they do. 

Preterite. 

Sing. 1 did; thou didst; he did; 

Plw, We did; ye did; they did. 

Preterite, /have dune, 4 c. /had done, 4 c. 
Future. I shall or will do, 4 c. 

Imperative. 

Sing. Do thou ; let him do; 

P&r. Let us do; doyc.- let them do. 

Conjunctive. Present. 

Sitig. /do; /Aoudo; Ac do; 

PUtr, do; yc do; the^ do. 

Tlie rest are as in the indicative. 

Infinitive. To do; to have done. 

Participle pres. Doing. Participle preter. Done. 

Do is sometimes used superfluously, as, / do love, 
/ did Ume: simply for I low, or I Unedi but this is 
conudered as a vitious mode of speech. 

It is sometimes used emphaticuly; as, 

I do love thee, and when I lave thee not. 

Chaos is come again. Shakapearo. 

It ii frequently joined with a negative; as, lUke 
her, but I do not love her; / wifited him success, but 
did ma help him. This, by custom at least, appears 
more easy, than the otiier form of expressing tiie 
same sense by a n^faiive adverb after verb, / Uhe 
her, Aitf love ear not. 

The Imperative probibitoiy is seldom applied in 
the second person, at leftt in prose, without the word 
do j as. Stop him, but do not hurt Urn Praiee beauty, 
but do not dote on it. 

Its (Chief use is in interrogative fimnsof speech, m 
which: It; is UB^ through, oil .the persoos; 8%. Do 
Ifivs l ‘ Dost tiVH f/rihe me f - reb^ f Di^ 



fii^oLisii romm. 


1 ampMnf Ae die? So 

likn^ hi DCntiTe intenrogiitioft; Do I not get 
grieve f Did ^ not die f 

Do and <&'d are duu used only for tbe present and 
simple pr^erite. 

There is another manner of cunju|pting neuter 
verbs, which, when it is used, may not improperly 
denominate them neuter passives, as they are inflected 
according to the passive form by the help of the verb 
substantive to be. They answer nearly to the reci¬ 
procal verbs in French; os, 

lam risen, surrexi, Latin ; Je me suis lev4, French. 

I was walked out, exieram; Je m’£tois promcn£. 

In like manner we commonly express the present tense; as, 
I am going, eo. I am grieving, doko. She is dying, i/la mo^ar. 
The tempest is raging, furit proeelia. I am pursuing an enemy, 
Isoitem mtequor. So the other tenses, as. We were watking, 
iruf^SMfu. wiftrdlaSlit, / Aave Seen walking, / Sad been walking, 
J shall or will be walking. 

There is atiother manner oF using tbe active participle, which 
gives it a passive signification; as. The grammar is now printing, 
grammatica jam nune ckartis imprmitur. The brass is foT;png, 
eeratexcwtnnlur. This is, in my opinion a vitious expression, 
probably corrupted from a pbrasc more pure, but now lom^ 
what obsolete: 7'Se book is a printing. The brass at a forging ; a 
being properly at, and printing and forging verbal nouns signify¬ 
ing action, accuniing to the analogy of this language. 

The indicative and conjunctive moods are by modem writers 
frequently confounded, or rather the conjunctive is wholly 
ne^ected, when some convenience of versification does not in¬ 
vite its revival. It is used among the purer writers of former 
times after f, though, ere, before, lUl or until, whether, except, 
unless, whatsoever, whomsoever, and words of wishing; as. Doubt- 
less thou art our father, though Abraham be ignorant <f us, and 
Israel acknowledge us not. 

Of Ikheoular Verbs. 

The Snglish verba were divided by Ben Jonson 
into four coiijugations, without any reason arising 
from the nature of the laiigunge, which has properly 
but one conjugation, such as bus been exemplified; 
from which all deviations arc to be considered as 
anomalies, which are indeed in our monosyliable 
Saxon verbs and the verbs derived from them very 
iirequent; but almost all the verbs which have been 
adopted from other languages, follow the regular 
form. 

Our verbs are observed by Dr. Wallis to be irregular only in 
the formation of the preterite, and its particrple. Indeed, in the 
scantiness of our conjugatious, there is scarcely any other place 
for irregularity. 

The first irregularity, is a slight deviation from 
the regular form, by rapid utterance or poetical con¬ 
traction : the last syllable ed is often joined wfth the 
former by suppression of c; as, ladd for Unxd ■. after 
c, dt, sh,f, k, X, -and after tbe consonants s, th, when 
more strongly pronounced, and sometimes after m, n, 
r, if preceded by a short vowel, t w used in pronun¬ 
ciation, but very seldom in writing, rather than d: 
as pladt, snatrh’t, waFt, dweFt, smePt ; for 

pladd, snatch'd, .fish'd, wat^, dwePd, smel'di or 
placed, snatched,^^ed, waked, dwelled, smeUed. 

Those words which terminate in I or U, ox p, make 
thdr preterite in t, even in solemn language; as 
crqt,feU, dwdtt sometimes after x, edit changed, 
hito ^; as, vext t ilbis is not constant. 




A long vowel is often dumgad into a short dne;' 
thus, kqtt, slept, wept, erqitssm^ t from the verbs, to . 
keep, to sleep, to Weep, to tm«p. 

Where d or / go before^ tbe additiooal letter d or t, 
in this contracted form, coalesce into one letter with 
tbe radical dot t: if / were the radical, they coalesce 
into 1 1 but if d were the radical, then into d or /, as 
the one or the other letter may be more easily pro¬ 
nounced : as, read, led, spread, shed, shred, bid, hid, 
chid, fed, Ijfed, bredf sped, strid, rid t fromlhe verbs, 
to read, to had, to spread, to Aed, to shread, to UtL 
to hide, to chide, to feed, to Need, to breed, to spee^ 
to stride, to slide, to ride. And Uius, cad, hurt, ipst, 
burst, eat, beat, sweat, sit, quit, smit, writ, bit, hit, 
met, shot ,• from the verbsp^to cast, to huft, to cos/, to 
burst, to eat, to beat, to sweat, to sit, to quit, to smite, 
to write, to bite, to hit, to meet, to shoot. And in 
like manner, letd, sent, rent, girt; from the verbs, to 
lend, to send, to rend, to gird. 

The participle preterite or passive is often formed 
in en, instead of ed; as, been, taken, given, slain, 
fmewn, from the verbs to be, to take, to give, to dty, 
to knew. 

Many words have two 'or more participles, as not 
only written, bitten, eaten, beaten, hidden, chidden, 
shotten, chosen, broken i but likewise writ, bit, eat, 
beat, hid, chid, shot, chose, broke, are promiscuously 
used in the participle, from the verbs to write, to bite, 
to eat, to beat, to hide, to chide, to shosa, to choose^ 
to break, and many such like. 

In the same manner sown, shewn, hewn, menm, 
loaden, laden, as well as saw'd, shevid, heedd, nundd, 
loaded, laded, from the verbs to sow, to shew, to hew, 
to MOW, to load, or lade. 

Concerning these double participles it is difficult 
to give any rule; but he shall seldom err who re¬ 
members, that when a verb has a participle distinct. 
from its preterite, ns write, wrote, written, that dis¬ 
tinct participle is more proper and elegant, as The 
book is written, is better than 7'he book is wrote. 
H'rote however may be used in poetry; at least if we 
allow any authority to poets, who, in the exultation 
of genius, think themselves perhaps intitled to trample 
on grammarians^ 

There are other anomalies in the preterite. 

I. Win, spin, begin, swim, strike, stick,'sing, sting, 
fing, ring, wring, spring, swing, drink, sink, shri^, 
stink, come, tun, .find, bind, ^rind, wind, both in the 
preterite imperfect and participle passive, give woi., 
spun, begun, swum, struck, stuck, sung, stung, fstng, 
tung, wrung, sprung, swung, drunk, sunk, shrunk, hung, 
come, run, found, bound, ground, wound. And most 
of them are also formed in the preterite by a, •• 
began, rang, sang, sprang, drank, came, ran, and some 
others; but most of these arc now obsolete. Some 
in the participle jmssive likewise take en, as stricken, 
strucken, drunken, Immden. 

J. Fight, teach, reach, seek, beseech, catch, bup, 
bring, think, work, inakej^n^d/, taught, raught, sought, 
besought, caught, bat^hl, brought, thought, wrought. 

But a great many of these retain likewise tbe regu¬ 
lar form, as leached, reached, beseeched, catched, 
worked. ^ 

3. Take, shake, forsake, wake, awake, stand, break. 





iisir, amear, Uar, aBumet «l(«w^ itfrAne’, 
aMfUt rim, BtriUt mdUi mrite. Me, 
eAUe, ride, choose, treedy gel, he^ Jorgst, 

aitdke, mike in both preterite end potidpl^ took, 
JttnOoJe, moke, mtdee, stood, broke, gnke, bore,'sikare, 
getofe, tore, more, mem, dace, straoe, thraoe, drove, 
Aone, rose, arose, smote, wrote, bode, abode, rode, 
dose, trade, .got, begot, forgot, sod, Sat we say like* 
wiae^ thrive, rise, emit, writ, aUd, rid. In the pr»> 
terite SOUK are likewise formed a, as bsake, spake, 
bare, share, mare, tare^ ware, slave, get, begat, for¬ 
got, and perhaps some otbersy but more rarely. In 
the.participle passive are many of them formed by en, 
as taken, she^n, forsaken, brwen, spoken, bom, shorn, 
sworn, torf! worn, woveig cloven, thriven, driven, 
risen, smitten, ridden, chosen, trodden, gotten, begot¬ 
ten, forgotten, sodden. And many do likewise retain 
the- )}aidogy in both, as waked, amked, sheared, 
weaved, leaved, abided, seethed. 

4 . Give, bid, sit, moke in the preterite, gave, 
bade, sate i in the participle passive, given, bidden, 
sitten; but in both bid. 

5 . Draw, know, grow, throw, Uaw, a-ow like a 
eo«, fly, stoff, see. Ip, make their preterite drew, 
knew, grew, threw, blew, crew, few, slew, saw} laps 
their participles passive by n, drawn, known, grown, 
thrown, bkmi, fgwn, slain, seen, lien, lain. Yet 
from ^e, is raodiojled j from go, went, from the old 
werhl, but theparticifde is^»e. 

Cf Demvation. 

That the Eagliih language maybe more easily anderstood, iC is 
Ueceaaaiy to enquire bow its dcrirativc words arc deduced from 
thrir primitives, and how the primitives are borrowed from other 
kacuagn. In tUi enquiry 1 aball somotiines copy Or. Wallis, 
Muf sMaeiiBMs endeavour to supply his defects, aud rectify his 
errours. * 

< 

(d) Konna are-derived from verbs. 


(«0 [jiTimas ors deriiletlfnm veris. Borh is the niM]ualificd asscr. 
don of Or. JotesoB. M. Court de Gebelin, mi liir mbsr hand, deduces 
ril woi^ from iwsms. “ 11 a &1Iu niiGaiiiuremcnt, que tnus Ics autres 
vinMcnl dr mmu. 11 n’est aucun mot, dc quelqu' oqwee que cr 
sole ot dans quebiue longue que ec suit, qai ne detceitib' tCun noei.” 
Hist, de Aarme, p. ISO. And thus one nf onr iugeniuus countrymen 
has assettud, diM ■* the vcAh are not of itieinBelVli the {irimitivc words 
of our language. They arc all in a state tif com])osition. They are 
like the aeconilary mountains of die earth; diey have been formed 
pMtsrier to the aaeient bulwarks of human qweeh, which are the 
Boms: 1 mean of course dioso nouns which are in their elcmenbuy 
state.'’ l^irnrr, Hist, of ilte Anglo-Ssa, vol. itQ> B. 8. eb. 1. Bat 
die question, which were prior,- mohim ot-verbu, hss ehtsiacd an eiomU 
nadoR more minute Ahoi what is-ooutaint'din these assertionii. *• It is 
dbritnisto'suHpose,”.bishop Burgess has observed, “that the things 
which wotq nearest, and meat necessary to man, were first denemi- 
noted. Anti H may thereforaaMn, diat die names at ikingt were paior 
tb nvAs. Butthcre ia Stanthcr queation, which as niwesaarUy obtrudes 
itself: WSn were these things duis denominated? 'll seems natural 
to suppose, that they were ^nominated ftum their actions, uses, ap¬ 
pearances &e. And thus tit animals, which it is probable were named 
as curly os any of the objects, with which be was AaniUar, some Bright 
hare liecn from tbrir rapacify; Mnne from tlodr swiftness, &c. _ But 
in eapressing the aetkna of tbiiigi, the use of the verb, which is the 
symNil nf action, is necessarfiy implied. ' So diet the aerhA which 
WSNr mfd Id npress every kind hf ocrioa, must kaw biMO prior to the 
name* of-diiags, wbich jirera dcnamlnatad froih' their actions. . Nut 
that idl reibf .wen prior m all nouns, etdiat a pardrularriasstif eertni 
was prior tft '« paidcular doss of nouns, but diat ev^ indiriduat noun, 
wfakhoB^csasdltoaaMeofoildngdmnHiactioa, was.dptirad fh»i 
o verb expressive of diat acrion, wbirii was ultitiutely refinrable to one 
Mwral' idea, whiA ia the piinci|(e.«>f every action." E*. on the 
$nd»«f'Aiidq. Sd ocKt p.m “ Oneof the dhjcctsrfloisd Mon- 
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Tim lUag iMplied la tlw ved5i«» (tone or 
uoommonly eith# the preientc^ ^ vero; aii .to 
love^ laoci to fright^ afrij^t to figpiti or 


boddd,” he adds, “ has been to shew, through the evidonoe aflbrded 
by language, that all ideas communicated by words, not denoting par- 
mnlar aotu^ and certain exfonud adjnneta, or persMlal rriathm, were 
originally made known tbrmi^ the moans ^ one genenl idea, wbich 
ia tfw pnnciplc of every action, and which by thoenultiplex variety of 
its combinatioiis is suited to Ac expmsslna of every action; OiM all 
verbs, not imitadve of seunds, fte. oiv roumr oh le tothut genend idea; 
that the names of thing! are derived fiom orris, end therrfon reimm to 
the tame wniverml orqdn.’’ 

In the earliest state of man, his language, it is probable, was 
rimple; and has been cousidcred, hr gtiM samaaw, numeqrUabick, 
wiAont composition and inflexion. IlM it was derived from natural 
and external objects, by Ae exercise of Ac capacity wMA God gave 
to man to form a judgement of the Aings perceived by biro, may well 
bo supposed. And to Ae nouns of Ata rode pariod As ohoervatiun 
of M>. Turner must apply wiA Indisputable ibree. tke reiBsrk of 
Waefato- on Ae derivation of wotdi from notiind ohjecta, parriculorly 
deserves iioAie. 

“ Operas predum est ostendri-e, quanta rit vm natura in fingendis 
vocabulis. Friroo, quaalam Voces its sunt oomparatoi, ut non lalum 
uieanan rnttrorum, ml etiam reritm iptaram tint imagiutt, at ptoindi' 
ab ipsfi natuifi videantur or! homimiui tpoate ingeats!. Sic quandu 
volumus sigolficare id quod supra nos est, time nerem liaustmn iiv 
altum protrudimus, manifests vndls cum ipsn re coiivcnientid. Nam 
altus GoAis dicitur luiiih, .\iigiosax. heah, Alain, ot Francis hoh, Cam¬ 
bria ueh, Anglis AigA, Belg. hmig, iioliis hech. Ad hanc classem spcc- 
taut, heben Wore in altom, Anuit caput, para hominia cxrelan, et ad 
sublhnia inapicicmic facta, hSbel, hu/rrl coHia, hmifr eomulua, 
fs-x, &c. In ntKsvocitiua sliw cxprimimtur natiiriv ipialitatea. 8ic 
durum ct perspiruuni vnciunus bar, oliariirtmi ihinire/, :nanfl^il signi 
com re signatfi aimiUtudiiie, quoniam dnritas et ulmciu-ltus in ipsis 
vocilnia jam ooiitinciitar. £t ale in aliia mnninibuH alia inaunt aeciuta. 
nec invcnui difficilin. nee acitu injacimda." Gloas. Cenn. Ih-a^ } v. 

Let us now attend to what Mr. Horne Tooke says in his introduction 
to Acandeut Aeory. Aot language is originally curopoaed only of uuuna 
and verba, and that Aese are Ae only iiaceasary parts of speeA, Ae 
rest, so iiaineil, Iwing merely Ae abbreviations of Aese. 1 call it Ae 
ancient tbeory ; whidi, it will lie seen, in the strictest sense it is ; ami 
as it has licrii illustrated by modern diligence, let roe not be considered 
as detracting from the improvement added to it by Mr. Tooke, in 
idating Aat ^ revival of it originated wiA ctymolugists anterior to 
him, however some cf his follnwera Iiavc Miiiilly conridered it as a 
perfect novchy, and however be lias concealed bis love of kindred 
investigation. „ 

His position is Aia: “ The bwdneas of Ae mind, aa fur os it con¬ 
cerns language, apijeare to me to be very simple. It extends no further 
Aon to reedve im]ireasions, Aat h, to have aeiHaliuns or feelings. 
What an! called its operations, arc merely Ae operatioiis of language. 
A ciuisidcration of Ueat, or of die mind, or of Ihm/is, relative to die 
{Muts of speech, will lead us no fardicr than to nmnut; i. r. the signs 
of Au!h> iinpresHons, or names of ideaa The otlier part of speech, the 
trrA, must lie areouiUcd for from Ae necessary use of it in commutii- 
cadon. It is in fact die communication itself; and Acrcforc well dc- 
nomiiuited lo/ut, dietuni. For die verb it fuud lo^yiumr 1 Ae noun, 
de fuo.” Div. of Purley, vol. i. p. 51. This may seem to support Ae 
general assertion, diat uounx are derived from vrrbi, Onr die oAer 
hand, it has been rcmaAed, Aat verbs ore fioquendy no odier than 
noona wiA a final qrllaldeaddod, and sometimes widiont any akeralkin 
of form { audi as love, he}ie,fear, of Ae latter kind, in BngUsh; and of 
the former, in Saxon, c^ran to care, to be anxious, from caji, eerc, 
eyfion to make known from cyS, knauiedgr, &c. Turqer, Hist. Anglo- 
^ indeed asserts, Aat if vte go 

Ami^iKl Ac alphabet, we aball find that mint of Ac Saxon ve^ 
are conqpoied of a itoun, and Ac syllaiilei an, lan, or gon, Tliis final 
sylbAle, be proiniact, is a word expressive of motion, or action, or pos¬ 
sess!^. yiti in thw list of verbs Aus A-rtved by Mr. Turnor, Aero 
art smne vriiich may booqoeivcd ta dikdaim Aia origin, auii A bova 
been AemartiVs Ae pMnta, not Ae offiqiriiig, of povnii. Is not Ac 
noun bab,'apledK, Aatis, Ae thing given or pled^, rather IVom the 
verbfiaoMn, M pm^, AanAe-verbfinam Ae noun? And baft, a bier, 
ItmuA mora Hudy ta bo derivad fWim boipati, A aotf, dian that dio 
latter abonld originate from dfe former. Ihe noun la hero denomi- 
no^ ftora. its uie, Aat which lieara or carries, or Aat which ia Iximc, 
and AeraiyA- amf ;oMt of the verb which exproacea driakusd of aarion. 
The GnAkraad IctilM Aui Ibrmod Ae thaibw nomta 
■/eretnem,Jbam Aaveiba gifOf and firo. Again behab, a command, 
can bknib odxr Aon the part pard^e of bOhoMB, Acammiaid. So 
hi^aeMsm, fiwmbigan. Abend, where Ac anMara^ «f Ac Aing 
points A Ae verb A aupplying Ae rabatMitivw Soifbywbemihairi. 
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the preterite ef the* verb, to |^ikc, 1 strick or 
slrnok, a stroke. 

The action is the same with the participle present, 
os laving^ fiis^ting, J^kting, striking. 

tation. and 'mpI, a part, the fomer will be eonudeted that which h 
built, fhnn bjan, to build, and the latter, that which it divided or 
parted, from Vaslan, to divide, 

However, thatail language ia reducible to nouna and rcriM, is the 
dorlrinc nf Pinto; and is eloquently maintained in the Flatonica; 
Qiiieatiniics of Plutarch. Of the same opinion was Aristotle: “ Aris- 
tolcles diias jiartos orationis case dicit, vnaibula et vrrha. ” Varro dc 
I.iiig. l.nt. Hence the observaUon of Priscian ; “ Qitflmsdam pliilo,- 
aopliis placuit nrmien et verium solas esse partes orationis; caters verd, 
atbninieula vel juncturas uarum.” Lib. xi. To this opinion, in later 
times, Vossius, professor Schultens, Lennep, and otliras, have expressed 
their assent; but none so much in accordance witli Mr. Tooke, as 
Hoogeven in his dissertation on tlie Greek partirlcs. l^at particles 
are, as Mr. T<»ke pronounces them, aUireviatioiis i>f other words, is, 
Iiowever, neither die discovery of iloogevcn who preixaicd liiin, nor of 
Mr. Tooke himself. The fact is illustrated in the work of a learned 
Itcrmnn on the subject of die Hebrew particles, published in 1734. 

<* PoMicula se|HiTata, si non omnes, certe pleroquc sua natura sunt 
tiomina. Ilanc tliesin, licet hacteiius iiovam et inauditam, verissiinani 
tniiien esse, prirsentes tibi pcrsiiailerc poterunt pagella-. Ills eniiii 
cumeura iierlis.‘tis, facile iutelliges omnt-s oiuiiino Ebraurum particulas 
separatas nut n,i»iiiia esse aiit virhn," Clirisl. Koerla-r, Irf-x. Portie. 
Ilelir. This etymological principle is thus displayed liy Ilisigcven 
*■ Primam, nt reliquarum, ita Graecac quoiiuc lingnai* uriginon fiiisse 
simplieissimain, ipsa natura ac ratio docent, primosque iM/ut/irus 
iMmimi, quihiis res, et vrrha quilms actinnes cxprimcreiit, non verti 
jmrlicvta^ iiistitiiissc. proliabile est. Certe, ciim ex nomhiihiii et tvrhit 
Integra coiistet orutio, quorum hare aelioiics ct aireutioiies, ilia personas 
agentes et patieiiles iuilieaiit; jure qiiaeritur. an primaeva lingua liabii- 
erit fmrtirultts, — Reverd ifisae fmrticuhu! idim fueriiiit vel numi»n, vel 
t-erin ; lit elan'- patciiit, ubi de singulariim iKirtieulurum originibus 
dieain.” Doctr. I’nrtiriilanim l.ing, Gr. 17GV. Pnef. 

'llie claim to origin.slitv, therefore, Iwlotigs not to Mr. Tooke. Nor 
in the application of die dm.'trinc is be widiniit predecesMo- or guide. 
Vel let us first attend to wliat a recent critick affirms: “ Neitlier 
‘ 'Skinner, nor .Tunius, nor Joliuson, nor indeed any otiicr Knglisli 
grammarian, nr Icxieograplier, tiiid any idra that the {ust partieipie in 
our own language was an ainmilant source of general terms; the dis. 
emery was 'I'raike's; and it becomes necessary to remark dial we diall 
find .tunius and Skinner iii many instances ()mrticidarly .Skinner) re¬ 
ferring to dll’ same Anglcv-Saxon or old Englisli verii, which Tooke 
has also fixed upon as the parent of some Knglisli noun ; hut tlie dif¬ 
ference Is dlls : Skinner refers generally to the verb, not uiifrei]UGntly 
with a mere mnUrm dfflecti, aim knows neither in wliat manner, nor 
from what part, of the verb, such noun is iiiiuiediatcly ntitained ; 
Tooke establishes die past partieipie to Iw die part of the verb, and 
explains die general manner of the adoption." Illustr. nf Knglisli 
l*liilnlngy by ( harles Hieliardson, Ksq. IHld. )i. 40. Mr. Tixike cer¬ 
tainly (lerfonns wliat is hero slated. But wiio preceded him in tliis way 
of illustration? Mr. Richardson eoiild mit, or would nut. infonn the 
reader. I will diercfore iiifunn him, tlutl Worliler, so lung since as 
in 17.37, and in a n-ork well known, indeed most wiirtliy to lie known 
liy all sclmlars, |Mirt!rularIy discussed the mcdiud of deducing Mihstun- 
tives from verbs and participles, which, it will be seen, was also an 
ancient practice; 

" 1). [est I Medium formandi suIntantivH 4 verbis, aliisque partilms 
orationis. l(u brnnii, inceiidium, derivalur A trennen, ardere; trhiilil, 
didiitum, 4 soffen, dvbere; lumd, influsimn, ab heuiu’ii, tegere; gcfiiArf, 
vo^m, a luben, prnmitter'’; gemtrld, pictura, a maten. piiigere; yisl, 
inimidtin, a Jivn, udisse; eegeiid, plaga, luca ojqHisita, a gcgcii, contra. 
Kt sic alia ab alHs. CoiifW cxempla in J)e. In reliquis. ipue hue 
Tcferri nun possunt, >/ est litera partieipialis, et iu>ta nrigiais ex ]iarti- 
cipio. Siitvnl I’liim prtxci iw /Kirtirifnit fornmre nbUantim, c< ieniiina- 
tion-m pnrlicii'Mrm tlmmli* relingum:, tunguam cuttodi’m orighiis. 
Hoc una litera nos quasi manu ducit ad ptrtmUta rocdbuluntm teerda 
intMgmda, pu* rerli luatiSUgnifieatul^iiim non aliunde huhnn gaum d 
rajesFNTis TiMroais vABTicirio, d gna MuHtwr. Hujusuiodi sunt, 
abend, vespera, ab aben, deficerc; kdiatui, servator, ah halea. scrvnrc; 
freuad, amicus, a firym, amore; /rind, inimicus, i/ttt, odisse; a-ind, 
‘ventus 4 when, mond, luna, 4 manm, monere." Gloss. Genu. 

■ ProlegMn. 5 vi. * 

And have we noiici amongst our own countrymen, heudes Mr. 
Tooke, to sdinm something like this mode of deduction wos known ? 
Have not Skinner and Ray preceded him in hit adiuiied derivation 
of iff Is not the former, in his glossarial illustration ^ but and un- 
lett, acting dircetly upon friis etymological principle? Me thehiliours 
' nf Junitn and Lye never directed to similar piu’ixnes ? Brian 
Tiryne also, aa eminent Saxon sidiolar, who flourislicd ucorly two cen- 
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The agfrnt, or person acUiic, is denoted bjr thesyi- 
able er added to the ■verbk.^.M foepr, Jnghter, striket. 

Substantives, adjectives,^.i^d sometimes other parts 
of speech, are changed into verbs: in which case die 
vowel is often lengthened, or the consonant soft¬ 
ened ; as, a house, to houses brass, to braze; glass, 
to glaze s grass, to graze ; price, to prize; breatli, 
to breathe ; a fish, to Jlsh ; oil, to oil ; further, to 
further; forward, lofomard t hinder, to hinder, 

SonictimGs the termination en is added, especially 
to adjectives; as, haste, to hasten s length, to lengthens 
strength, to slreng/hen; short, to shorten; fast, to 
fasten white, to •ahiten ,* black, to blacken ; bard, to 
harden soft, to mflcn. 

From substantives are formed adjectives of plenQr, 
by adding the tcTiuination y ,• as, a louse, lou^; 
wealth, wealth!/; healtli, heal/hij; might, mighty; 
M'ortli, worthy; wit, witty; lust, lusty; water, wa¬ 
tery ; earth, eaiihy; wotnl, a wood, woody; air, 
airy; a heart, hearty; a hand, handy. 

From substantives are forincd adjectives of plenty, 
by adding the termination fid, denoting abundance; 

'}»/•> joyfd; fruit,.//v«V^/; youth, care, 

careful; nsa,usiftd; delightful; plenty,jp&fi- 

tifid s help, hel/fiil. 

Sumetinics, in almost the same sense, but with 
some kind of tliminution thereof, the termination 
some is added, denoting something, or in some degree; 


turies nince, aiul who, like Mr. Tooke, has rierivetl ihire from p^pon, 
serins to have miiktstood this principle. See his Saxon Alpliabet, MSS. 
Curp. Ctir. Coll. Ox. No. 17.4(1. l.et us proceed to another of 
Mr. Tuuke’s eelebratnl derivations; tlie head, from the past participle 
luarnl; and he will again want the merit, nA of ailaplation, but of 
originality. 'Hie Golhirk “ haahilh is the head; from iMufjan, toUere, 
levare; die lieaii lieiiig tlie most erect and elevated part of the body. 
G|Hm the same principle, Uic Sax. lan/od, from heaean, and tlie Kng- 
lisli head, fniiii the participle heavrl, of the sanie signification, are 
niiiilc : a derivation more rational than either the Greek aipaXa, or the 
lailin eajiul, ran Imast of." Ilrvd. Mr, Drake on the Orig. of the 
Kng. l.ang. .Arehaxil. vol. v. p. .3.S0. 

iVliile nil must rciidilv iiiid gratefully admit, that Mr. Tooke has 
nnirli eninrgwi and improved tiiis metiiod of illustration; none per- 
liap.. will now deny, that his theory is not a novelty even to English¬ 
men. .In acute writer, speaking of Fortescue’s IVeatise on tim Dif- 
fereiiri’ lietvvix’ii an Absolute and luinitod Mounrrhy, (which was 
piililislied in IT 14, iiirt in 1724 as Mr. Wliilo stiUes it,} lias lately re¬ 
marked. tliat into (lie pages nf another of iiistxiuntrymen on tlie snbjcrt 
of Saxon literature Mr. Tmvke hod looked silently but not in vain, 
'llii- liuok was “ not iiiiknown to tlie late Mr. Horne Tooke, as is 
evident liy some of the .Saxon etymologies in liis Diversions of IMriey, 
Immiwed from the first laird Fortescue's glossarial annotations on this 
work of Ills venerable ancestor." A Review of Johnson's Criticism on 
the Style of Miitoii's English Prose, See. Ry T. Holt WJiite Ksrp 
Inis. p. 19. It is indeed the olijeet of the noble annotator, and it is 
exrelleinly oecranplislted, to point out to the Flnglisli reader “ the great 
iifliiiity tK'twvvn our language and the Saxon, and to lie tliercby put in 
a way lit trace Ihe origimd of the Eaglith toneue, — "nils language will 
help him to multitudes of iSyinotogics." Pref. pp. xU, xlii. 

It lias been said. ” tliiit one great and olivious thdectof Mr. Tooke's 
ingenious system, viewi>d in a general tight, is, tliat it proceeds on die 
siipimsidmi that die Anglo-Saxon is' a language completely insulated ; 
iir at least, diat whatever intimacy of connexion it has widi die ci^aie 
tongues in other respects, it has none with regard to the fann,ition nf 
its iiarticles." Dr. Jamieson, .Scott. Diet, in V. Se.s. But ihougli 
diis defect attends it, thougli the audior is not without obligation to the 
latmura of others, though die work consists priiici|ially of details, and 
some mistakes in them might be exposed whiTc trudi and modesty 
alike are slightnl; great ingenuity of hyiaidiesi-.. togi-thcr with suc¬ 
cessful illustraticiis of our ancient liti’ratiire, is abundantly tuund 
in the Diversioiis of Purley; and die elearest light lias Itemv U-en 
thrown upon the theory of langicsge. Fairer would have been the 
feme of Mr. Tooke, if lie hod not intermixed with die cie;mnres rf 
philology w'hnt will never endear his name ns a monilisl or a politician. | 
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ddightsomet gttme^ gamesome} irk, irk¬ 
some i burden, burdenseme i trouble, troublesome i 
lightsome t hand, kstndsoinei alone, lonesome} 
toil, toilsome. 

On the contrary, the termination less added to sub¬ 
stantives, makes adjectives signifying want; as mirth¬ 
less, witless, heartless, joyless, careless, helpless. Thus 
comfort, comfoMless} sap, sapless. 

Privation or aontraricty is very often denoted by 
the particle un prefixed to many adjectives, or in be¬ 
fore words derived from the Latin; as, pleasant, un¬ 
pleasant ! wise, unwise .• profitable, unproftahlc ; 
patient, impatient. Thus, unworthy, unhealthy, un- 
frmlfvl, unusejvi, and many more. 

The original English privative is nn; but as we often borrow 
ir«B the Latin, or its clcscendauts, words already signifying pri¬ 
vation, ns iitf^caoUitu, impiotts, imiucrcrl, the inseparable parti¬ 
cles «/(and in have fallen into confusion, from which it is not cosy 
to disentangle them. 

Un is prefixed to nil words originally English, as untrue, un¬ 
truth, untaught, uuhatuUome. 

Vnvt prefixed to all participles made privative adjectives, as 
wheeling, unatsisliug, unaiiM, undclighted, nnendcared. 

Un ought never to lie prefixed to a jiarticiple present, to mark 
a forbearance of action, as unsighiiig; but a privation of habit, 
as unpitying, 

Un is prefixed to most sulistantives which have an English ter¬ 
mination, as uttfertUeneu, unperfectneu, which, if they have 
borrowed terminations, take in or im, as tnferlUUy, inyicrfection / 
nnehU, hicivUi/y; unuctive, imetivity. 

In borrowing adjectives, if we receive them already com¬ 
pounded, it is usual to retain the particle prefixed, as indecent, 
inetegant, improper; but if we borrow the adjective, and add 
die privative particle, wc commonly prefix un, as utqtolUe, un- 
gatlant. 

The prcpositivfkparticlcs dis and mis, derived from 
the des axuH mes of the French, .signify almost the same 
as un} yet dis rather imports contrariety than priva¬ 
tion, since it answers to the Latin preposition de. 
Mis insinuates some error, and fur the most part 
may be rcndcretl by the Latin words male otperperam. 
To like, to dislike; honour, dishonour to honour, 
to grace, to dishontmr, to disgrace; to deign, to dis- 
deigti; chance, hap, mischance, mishap; to take, to 
mistake; deed, misdeed; to use, to misuse; to em¬ 
ploy, to misemploy; to apply, to misapply. 

Wj^rds dcriveil from Latin written with de or dis 
retain the same signification, as distinguish, distinguo; 
detract, detraho; d^amei detkmo; detain, detiueo. 

The termination ly added to substantives, and 
sometimes to adjectives, forms adjectives that import 
•ome kind of similitude or. agreement, being formed 
by contracticHi of lick or l^e, 

A giant, giantly, giantlike; earth, eatfMy; heaven, 
heaveidy; world, worldly ; God, godly; g(^, goodly. 

The sametermination ly, added to adjectives, forms 
(g) adverbs of like signification; as beautiful, beauti- 


(g) I’tidi « the only notice, which Dr. Johnson has token of 
wuvsaas.' In tte some way he overpaoKs coMiuncnoKs aod-Vurosi- 
nturi.' These indeed arc almost wholly abbreviations, or particles, 
wUtil originaUy belonged to a diflerent class of words. See the pre- 
ending note. 

. The Aj>rKii« as it is called, is eminently useful, in compendiooiily 
expreaing, in one wont, what would otherwise require two or more; 
and join^ to veriw, participles, and adjectives, denotes quali^ or dr- 
cunatance: os affinmation marlainfy, yet; negation in ne, nut; doubt 
in peHupt) interrogation in houi; time present in note.- past inlotdfy; 
hilurc in hcivyier; uncertain ot indefinite in place in here, 


Jrdly; sweet, sn0y; that is, m a beautifid manner; 
with some degree of sweetness. 

The termination isk added to adjectives, imports di¬ 
minution ; and added to substantives, imports simili¬ 
tude or tendency to a character; as ^reen, greenish ; 
whiter whitish; soft, sq/iisk; a Uucf, thiexish; a 
wolf, Wolvish } a child, childish. 

We hove forms of diinimttives in substantives, 
though not frequent ; as a bill, a hillock ; a cock, a 
cockrel ; a pike, pickrel ; this is a French termination: 
a goose, a gosling; this is a German termination: 
a lamb, a lambkin ; a chick, a chicken ; a man, a 
manikin ; a pipe, a pipkin ; and thus Jtialkin, 
wlicncc the patronymick Hawkins ; Wilkin, Thomkin, 
and others. 

Yet still there is another form of diminution among the Eng¬ 
lish, by lessening the sound itself, especially of vowels; as 
there is u form of augnienting titein by cniorging, or even length¬ 
ening it; and that sometimes not so much hy change of the 
letters, us of their pronunciation; as, tup, tip, looji, tup, tipju-t, 
where, besides the extenuation of the vowel, there is addisl the 
French termination c<; tmi, tip; tpit, tpout; tmhr, fmfty, Imobi/, 
/Susnuf; great pronounced long, especially if with u stronger 
si>nnd,,g’nra-<; little pronuunew long, Icc-tfe; ling, tong, Umg, 
imports a succession of smaller and then greater sounds; and so 
in jingle, jangle, tingle, tangle, and many other iinulc words. 

Much however of this k arbitrary and/aurij'nl, depending wholly 
on oral utterance, and thcrejorc scarcely worthy the notice uj iVaUit. 

Of epnerete adjectives arc made abstract substan¬ 
tives, by adding tlie tefmination ness, and a few in 
hootl or head, iiutiiig clmructcr or qualities; as white, 
whilcness; liurd, hardness; great, grealticss; skilful, 
skitfidness; unskilfiduess; ginlhead, manhood, maiden¬ 
head, widowhood, knighthood, priesthood, likelihood, 
Jdlsehood. 

There are other abstracts, partly derived from ad¬ 
jectives, and partly from vcrb.s, which arc formed by 
the addition of the termination th, a small change be¬ 
ing sometimes made; us longt length ; strong, strength ; 


hither, within ; order in sermuUy, thirdly. Qualilv or maimer is abun¬ 
dantly expressed liy adveriis formed iriiin adjectives and participles, as 
Dr. Johnson has observed, witli tlie termination ly; usabty, evnliutiilty. 
learnedly. 

The coMiimcTioK connects cither sentences or words; and is <«lled 
copulative, when it expresses addition, n cuuse, suiipusition or con¬ 
dition; as and, Mi, tnU, because, for, if, that.- disjunctive, when it 
continues file connection, but expresses opposition of meaning in 
various degrees; as although, though, but, or, nor, cither, neither, than, 
unless, &c. 

Hie raxTOsiTioa is so coiled, because it is placed before a substan¬ 
tive, and connccta it with other words: an above, about, Ixfore, bchiutl, 
in, into, ic. Moat of our prepositions originaily denoted the relaliott 
(rf place; but are now applied to various rektions. One great use of 
tiiem in our language, Dr. Lowth obaervea, ia to expresa thoac rektions 
which in some languages ore chiefly marked hy cases, or the difler-nt 
endings of-the noun. ^ 

Till iMTXiuKeTioM yet renuuna to he noticod, whicli it the expression 
of diflbrent affections and pasaioni; of at^iaeinuA; otgrietiu alas, 
ah, and ohr-ot exaltation an<L triumphllh aha, huzza; ot admiration 
and calling attention in &> and brhiM, See. They are thrown m be¬ 
tween the paru of a sentence, aud sometimes commence it. The inter¬ 
jection 0, prefixed to nouns, expresses more forcildy the address made 
to any person or tiling; and answers to the vocative case of the Latins: 
prefixed to veriw, it sometimes denotes exhortation, and aometiiliCB 
solicits pity. 

Of these parts of speech wo may ny kstiy with the admired author 
of the Frinci;riea of French Graramar, •• Kn quoi lea adverbes, les 
prdpositiSn^t tea coryonctions, sont elles difffrentos det autres parties 
du dkeoursr £n oe qu’Cdics ixmt indMinabks, ct qn’eUes nc sont 
suBceptiblcs d’auenn ehangment Ainu on ne peut les decUncx 
ctmum les noms, ni In conjugiwr conuna ks verbes.”] 
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broad, breadih / wfd^ ^dth ; dfcp, depth ,• true, 
truth ; warm, mrmth ; dear, dearth ; slow, slffadh i 
merry, mirth ; heal, health ; well, wc^, •wealth ; dry, 
droughth young, youth .• and so moon, month. 

Like these are some words derived from verbs; dy, 
/ till, tiUA ; grow, growth .• mow, later mowth, 
tthermoa^th ; commonly spoken and written later math, 
after math ; steal, stealth ; bear, hirth ; rue, luth ; 
and probably earth from to ear or plow ; fly, ^/ght ; 
weigh, •weight ; fray, JHght ; to draw, draught. 

Tliesp shoiilil rather be written frigkHt, only that cus¬ 
tom will not suffer A to bo twice repeated. 

The same form retain, spight, wreothe, wralh, broth, 
frM, breath, tooth, morth, light, wight, and the like, whose 

{ ininitivcs nre cither entirely obsolete, or seldom occur. Per- 
laps they arc derived from jey or /Ijy, tpry, wry, wreak, brew, 
mow, fry, bray, toy, work. 

Some ending in ship imply an office, employment, 
or condition; as, kingship, •wardship, guardianship, 
partnership, stewardship, headship, lurdSiip. 

Thus worsMp, that is, uiorththip; whence worthipftd, and to 
worthip. 

Some few ending in dom, rick, •wick, do especially 
denote dominion, at least state or condition; as king¬ 
dom, dukedom, earldom, princedom, popedom, Chris¬ 
tendom, Ji-cedom, •wisdom, •whoredom, hishoprick, baily- ' 
wick. 

Meat and age arc plainlysFrcnch terminations, and 
are of the same import with us as among them, 
scarcely ever occurring, cacccpt in words dcrivctl from 
the French, as ctmmandment, usage. 

There are in English often long trains of words allied by their 
meaning and derivation; as, to beat, a bat, batoojt, a battle, a 
beetle, a battk-door, to batter, batter, a kind of glutinous com¬ 
position for food, made b); beating different bodies into one mass. 
All these arc of similar signification, and perhaps derived from 
the Latin Thus take, tanrh, tickle, tack, tarkle ; all imply 

a local cunjuiietion, from theLatin tango, teti^, tactum. 

From two are formed ttvain, twice, twenty, tteelee, tmm, twine, 
limt, twirl, twig, twitch, twinge, between, bctmAet, twilight, iwibU. 

The following remarks, extracted from Wallis, arc ingenious, 
but of more subtlety than solidity, and such as pcrha]]S might in 
every language be enlarged without end. 

Sn usually imply the note, and what relates to it. From the 
Latin naiut are derived the French net and the English ttotr; and 
ncitc, a promontory, as projecting like a nose. But as if from 
the consonants ut taken from natut, and transposml, that they 
may the better correspond, «n denote natut; and thence are de¬ 
rived miiiiy words that relate to the nose, as tmut, tiicezr, titore, 
snort, ttiear, tuicker, mot, tnevil, tiiUc, muff, muffle, maffl-, 
marie, tnudge. 

There is another tn, which may perhaps be derived from the 
Latin rinau, assiiaie, meak, maU, tnarc; so likewise nioo and 
match, mib, mtib. 

m imply a hlatf; as, blow, blatl, to blast, to bliglu, and, me¬ 
taphorically, to blast one’s reputation ; bleat, bleak, a bleak place, 
to look bkak or weathN-beaten, ^ak, blay, Uernh, hlvttvr 
blurt, blitter, blab, bladter, bkh, bUtter, blabber^!, blubber^ , 
chedrt, blofed, blole-bcrringt. Matt, blaze, to Mow, that is, Mot- 
som. Mom ; and perhaps Mood and bluih. 

In the native words of our tongue is to be found a great agree¬ 
ment between the letters and the thing signified; and therefore 
the sounds of letters smaller, sharper, louder, closer, soflcr, 
■wongcr, clearer, more obsenre, aiiu inure stridulous, do vta'y 
often intimate the fike effects in the things signifieil. 

Thus words_thnt begin with ilr intimate the {artx and effect of 
the thing Hgnined, as if probably derived from ottirenuuif 

at, strong, strength, strew, strike, slreake, stroke, stripe, strive, 
strife, struggle, strout, strut, stretch, strut, stria, stre^ht, tbat 


is, nKnom,dUdrmn, dress, distress, armg,ar€gf, stream, streamer, 
strand, strip, stray, str^gk. Strange, stride, straddle, 

St in Uke manner imply ttren^, but in a less degree, lo 
much only as is snfiicient to preserve what has been already com¬ 
municated, rather than acquireohy new degree; as if it were de¬ 
rived from the Latin slo: for example; stand, slay, that is, to 
remain, or to prop; stiff, stay, that is, .to oppose, slop, to stuff, 
stifle, to stay, tlmt is, to stop; a stay, that is, au obstacle; stick, 
slut, stutter, stammer, stagger, stiekic, stick, slake, a sharp pale, 
and any thing depodted at plav; stiwk, stem, sting, to sting, 
stink, stitch, stud, stanehion, stub, stnbMe, to stub up, stump, 
whence stumble, stalk, to stalk, step, to stamp with Uie feet, 
whence to stamp, that ir$ to make an impression and a stamp; 
stow, to slow, to bestow, steward or stoward, stead, steady. Head- 
fast, staMc, a slaUe, a stall, to stall, stool, stall, stdl. Halt, Hall- 
age, stall, stage, slUl adj. and siill adv. stale, stout, sturdy. Heed, 
sto^, slatUoH, stiff, slark-tlead, to starve with hunger or celd; 
stone, steel, stern, stanch, to stanch blood, to stare, sleep, steejde, 
stair, standard, a stated measure, stalely. In all these, and per¬ 
haps some others, si denote something firm and fixed. 

Thr imply a more violent degree at motion, as throw, IhruH, 
throng, throb, through, threat, threaten, thrall, throws. 

IVr imply some sort of obliquity or distortion, as wry, to 
wreathe, wrest, wrestle, wring, wrung, wrinch, wrench, wrangle, 
wrinkte, wrath, wreak, wrack, wreUm, wrist, wrap. 

Sm imply a silent agitation, or a softer kind of lateral motion ; 
as sway, swag, lo suu^, swagger, swerve, sweat, sweep, su^, 
swim, swing, swift, sweM, switch, swinge. 

Not is there niiicii difiercnce of mi in smoolhe, smug, smile, 
smirk, smite, which signifies the same as to strike, but is a softer 
word; sum//, sme/f, smack, smother, miart, a smart blow pro¬ 
perly signifies such a kind of stroke as with an originally silrat 
motion implied in un, proceeds to a quick violence, denoted by 
or suddenly ended, as is shewn by (. 

Ct denote a kind of adhesion or tenacity, as in cleave, day, 
cling, etimb, clamber, clammy, clasp, to clasp, to dip, to dineh, 
cloak, dog, dose, to dose, a clod, a dot, as a dot of Uood, 
clouted cream, a duller, a duster. 

Sp imply a kind of dissipation or expansion, especially a qjuick 
one, particularly if there be an r, as if it were from spargu 
OTsr^ro: for example, spread, spring, s}mg, sprout, sprmiae, 
split, splinter, spill, spit, sputter, spatter. 

St denote n kind of silent fall, or a less observable motion; w 
in dime. Hide, slip, shpper, sly, sU fftl, Hit, How, slack, Might, 
Hmg, ship. 

And so likewise, ash, in crash, rash, gash, flash, dash, lasb, 
slash, plash, trash, indicate something acting wore nimMy and 
sliarpty. But ush, in crush, rush, gush, flush. Mush, brush, hush, 
push. Implies something as acting more obtusely and dully. Yet 
III both there is indiriitcd a.swifl and sudden motion, not instan- 
tancoiis, hut gradual, by the continued sound sh. 

Thus in fling, sKng, iting, swing, ding, sing, wring, sting, the 
tingling of tiic termination tig, and the sharpness of the vowel 
i, imiily the continuation of a veiy slender motion or tremor, at 
Icni'.tli indeed vanishing, hut not suddenly interrupted. But in 
tilth, wink, sink, dink, chink, think, tbat end in a muta conso¬ 
nant, there is also indicated a sudden ending. 

If Ihdfc lie an /, ns in Jingle, tingle, tinkle, mingle, sprinkle, 
twinkle, there is implied a frequency, or iteration of small acts. 
And the same frcqiiciiey of acts, but less subtile byredson of the 
clearer vowel a, is indicated in jangle, tangle, spangle, wangle, 
wrangle, brangle, dangle; as also in mumble, grumble, jt.tMe, 
tumble, stumble, riiiiMe, rrmiMe, fumble. But at the same time 
the close M implies something obscure or obtunded; and a con¬ 
geries of consonants mM, donotes a confused kind of rolling or 
tumbling, as in ramble, seatuMe, scramble, tvamMe, amble ; but in 
these there is souiclhing acute. 

In nimble, the acuteness of the vowel denotes celerity. In 
sparkle, sp denotes dissipation, ar an acute crackling, k a sudden 
interruption, /a frequent iteration; and in like manner inxpria- 
kte, nnicss in may imply the subtilty of the dissipated gnttulcs. 
Thid^oA thin differ, in that tlie fiirmcr ends with uii obtuse con¬ 
sonant, and the later with an acute. 

Ill like manner, in sq.teek, squeak, squeal, squall, braul, wraul, 
yaul, spaid, serwk, slireek, shril, sharp, shrird, wriukle, erack, 
crash, dash, gnash, plash, crush, hush, hisse,Jlsse, w^t, soft, 
fare, hurt, curl, whirl, buz, basHe, spindle, dwindle, twine, twist, 
and in many more, wc may observe the ngrccineiit ot siidi sort of 
sounds with the things signified; and this so frequently happens, 
that scarce imy language which I know can be compared with 
3x2 
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ouK. So ihu one nonoByllable word, of which hind, ore b 1 - 
mott all ours, emphaticidly cxpreoieR what in odicr languages 
can’ scarce be bxpUined fay compounds, or decompounds, or 
toBketimes a tedious drcumlocution. 

We have many words borrowed from the Latin; 
but the greatest part of them were communicated by 
the intervention of the French; as grace,/acey eleganty 
elegance, resemble. 

&mc verbs, which seem borrowed from the Latin, 
are formed from the present tepse, and some trom 
the 8 U{MnC 8 . 

From Uie present are formed spend, expend, ex- 
pendo: co»d«ce, conduco; dc'.vju<se, despicio; approve, 
approbo; conceive, concipio. 

From the supines, supplicate, supplico; demonstrate, 
demonstro; dispose, dispono; expatiate, expatior; 
stg^press, supprimo; exempt, cximo. 

Nothing is more apparent, than that Wallis goes too far in 
Quest of originals. Many of these which seem selected as imme- 
(liate descendents from the Latin, are apparently French, as 
conceive, approve, expose, exempt. 

Some words purely French, nut derived from the 
Latin, we have transferred into our language; as, 
garden, garter, buckler, to advance, to cry, to plead, 
from the French jardin, jartier, bouclier, avancer, 
n^r, ^ider ; though iiideetl, even of these, part is 
oT Latin original. 

Astotnany words which we have in connnon with the Ger¬ 
mans, it i,s doubtful whether the old Teutons borrowed them 
from the Latins, or the Latins from the Teutons, or both had 
them from some common original; as, wine, vimini; wind, ventus; 
toent, veni; uhi^, via; wof/, vallum; tealfoui, volvo; 1000^, vellus; 
foitf, volu; uioriM, vermis; teorf/i, virtus; vcsjia; daif,d'n!s; 

. draw, traho; tame, donio, in/tim; puke, juguin, {wyo; over, 
upper, super, irlf; am, sum, d/u; break, fhingo; flp, volo; blow. 
Ho. I make no doubt but the Tcutonick is more ancient than 
the Latin: and it is no less certain, that the Latin, which bor¬ 
rowed a great number of words, not only from the Greek, espe¬ 
cially the iEolick, but from other neighbouring languages, as the 
Osean and others, which have lon^ become uiisolete, received 
not a few from the Teutonick. It is certain, that the Engtisli, 
German, and otlier Teutonick languages, retained some derived 
from the Greek, whicli the Latin has not; as ax, acta, mit, ford, 
pfurd, daughter, techier, nitrile, miug/e, moon, sear, giave, graff, to 
grave, to scrape, whole, from illw, wfS/ut, ^vya%f, 
fuytta, finn, Svsi. yfnfa, iksf. Since they received tliese imme¬ 
diately from the Greeks, without tlic intervention of the Latin 
language, why may not other words be derived immediately from 
the same fountain, though they be lik ’aisc found among t^e 
Latins? 

Our ancestors were studious to form borrowed 
words, however long, into monosyllables: and not 
only cut off the formative terminations, but cropped 
the first syllable, especially in words ginning with 
a vowel; and rejected not only vowels in the middle, 
but likewise consonants of a weaker sound, retaining 
the stronger, which seem the bones of words, or 
changing them for others of the same organ, hi order 
that the sound might become the softer; but espe- 
dnlly transposing their order, that they might the 
more readdy be pronounced without the Jntcr- 
mediate vowels. For example, in expendo, %end 
ex^mpluiaf sample{ excipio, scape,- extraneus, strange; 
extraictum, stretch'd ; excrucio, to screw t exscorio, to 
xour; excortico, to scratch ; and others beginning 
with ex: as also, emendo, to mend ; cpiscopu^ bishop} 
in Danish, bi^ s qiistola, pistle; hospitale, spittle; 
Hispania, Spain; bistoria, stoty. 


Many of these etymolo^es arc doubtful, and some evidently 
mistaken. 

The following arc somewhat harder, Alexander, Sander, Elha- 
betha, Betlp ; apis, bee; aper, bar ; p passing into b, as in bishop ; 
and by cutting off a from the beginning, which is restored in tlie 
middle: but fur the old bar or bare, we now say boar ; as for tang, 
long! for bain, bane! (or stane, stone ! aprugaa, brawn, p being 
changed into b, and a transposed, as in ajxr, and g changed into 
M>, ns in |ngnus,iwu>H; lege, tnu’i /<«■,• cutting off the 

beginning, and changing p into/, as in pellis, a felt! jnillur/a 
fold! pMet,father! mnor, fean polio,/*?; pleo, impleo, ///, 
full! piscis,/(A; and transposing o into the middle, which was 
taken from the beginning; apex, apieeci |ieak,piF(-;zophorus, 
freesc! iniistiim, stum! defensio,/enn?/ dispensator, spencer; 
n-sciilto, escouter, Fr. scout! cxscaipo, scrape, restoring / instead 
of r, and hence scrap, scrtdde, scrawl; cxrnipo, scooji; exter- 
ritns, start; extonitus, attonitus, ttonu’d; stoinachus, maw ; 
oWenAo,fined ; ohstipo, stop ; audere, dare ; eaverc, ware, whence 
a-ware, beware, warn, warn, warning : for the Latin v consonant 
funiicrly sounded like our w, and the modern sound of the v 
consonant was fonnerly that of the letter f, that is, the iBolick 
digamma, which had the sound of C, uad the modern sound of* 
the letter/’was that of the Greek f or p* ;* ulcus, ulcere, tdeer 
(»rc, and hence sorru, sorrow, sorrowful; inccniiiiii, c»^'iMc,^/a ; 
scalenus, leaning, unless you would rather derive it tiruiu iXhJ 
whence incline; inrundihiiluni,/vnuc/; gugates, Jett; projcc- 
turn, to jell forth, a jetty ; ciicuUiis, a cowl. 

There are syncopes somewhat harder; from tempore,/i»ic; 
from nomine, name;^ doinina, dame; as the French bomme 
femme, nom, from homine, foiminn, nomine. Thus pugiiia, page; 
^ w«Ts{»», pot 1 Ktmikka, cup ; ciinthams, can; tentorium, teat; 
precor, pray; pneiin,prcy; speoio, spernlor, spy; plico, jdy ; 
implico, imply; rcplico, rejity; coinplico, comply; scdcs cpis- 
copalis, scf._ ^ 

A vowel is also cut off in flic middle, that the uimibcr of the 
syllables may be lesscneil; ns, nniita, aunt; siiiritiis, ipright; dc- 
bitum, debt; diibito, doubt; conies, comitis, count; cliricii«, 
c/t. ; quietus, quit, quite; acquicto, to acquit; separo, to spare ; 
stidlilis, stable ; stabuium, stable ; pallueiuiii, jxilacc, place ; ra- 
bula, rail, rawl, wraal, brawl, ruble, brable; qumsitio, quest. 

As also a consonant, or at lc.ist one of a softer soiiml, or even 
a whole syllable; rotUndus, round; (rwpXxs, frail; scciiriis, sure • 
rcgiila, r«/c; tegiila, fi/c; subtilis, sui/Zc; iiumcn, noun; dccamis’, 
dean; coinputo, couni; siibitanciis, suddain, soon; superare, to 
soar; prriculiim, peril; niirabilc, wart-el; as niiigniis, main; 
digiiur, deign, tingo, slain; tmetum, taint; piiigo, paint; pni-1 
dari, reach. 

The contrnrtiona may seem harder, where many of llieiu meer 
as Kspash, lyrk, ehureh ; jiresbyter, priest; sarristaiuis, sexton ; 
frango, fregi, break, breach; fiigus, Acre//,/ changed into 
*, aiidg into c/i, which arc letters near n-kin; frigesco, y/•«■»•; 
frigcsco,/res*, sr in sh, as aliove in bishop, fi.,h, so inscasthu 
skiff, skip, and refrigcsco, refresh; hut lircsco, fresh; plikbul 
toiniis,/«//«; bovina, beef; vitulina, veal; scutifer, squire; 
peenitentia, penance; sanctimriuiii, *a«j/a«ry, senlry; (|uu?sitiu 
chase; perquisitio,pun/mse; angiiilln, eel; insula, isle,He, island 
Hand; iiisiilctta, islet, ilcl: ryght and more contriictcdly cy 
whence Owincy, Ituley, Ely; examinare, to scan, namely, by 
rejecting from the beginning and end e and o, according to the 
usual manner, the remainder .tamia, which the flaxons, who did 
not use X, writ seamen, or seamen is contracted into scan ; as from 
doniiims, doK; nomine, noun; abomino, bait; and indeed apum 
ej?amen they turned into sciame; for which wc say swarms by 
inserting r to denote the mummring; thesaurus, sZurc; sedilc 
stool! tn<rh,wcl! sudo,««iea<; gaudiiini, gay; jooiis,yuy; suc- 
ciis, juke; catena, ehmn; caliga, calgu; chause, chuusse, Fr. 
kujic; extinmo, stanch, squench, quench, stint; (otm,forth; spe¬ 
cies, spira.-^iw, read; adjuvo, aid; i,it, mvum, ay, age, cwr; 
florcus,fcr*; excerpo, scrape, scrabble, scrawl; extrnv^igus, stray 
straggle; collectum, dot Hutch; colligo, coil; recolligo, Wcotf • 
severo, swear ; stndidus, shrill; procurator, proxy ; pulso, to push- 
calamus, a quill; impetere, <0 mtpcach; aiigeo, auxi, imx; nod 
vanesco, vanui,«*flBc; syliBbBre,<o spell; putcus,piZ; granum 
corn ; comprimo, cramp, crump, crumple, cnakle, ^ * 

Some may seem harsher, 
least appears, that some of t 
and there are others whose 
body; as, Alexander, Elia 
Elizabetha, Elizabeth, Elia 


yet may not be rejected, for it at 
hem are derived from proper names, 
etymology is acknowlcdgxd by every 
i Sander, Sandy, Sauna; 

loeth, Betty, Beu; Mai^reta, h&r. 
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bttrel, Marget, Meg, Peg; Maria, Mary, Mol, Bat, Malkin, 
Mawkin, Mawket; Matthsus, MMut, Matthew; Murtha, 
Matt, Pat ; Giillelmus, WUhetmue, Giratamo, Gtiillanme, William, 
Will, BUI, WUkiii, Wicken, Wicki, Weeki. 

Tliiis cariopliyllufi, flos; gerofilo, ItaL giriflee, gilofer, Fr. 
gilijluuicr, which the vulgar call jvlyfimuer, as if derive from the 
month July; pctroBcIinuiu, partly; portulaon, purttaiu; cydo- 
vium, i/nhice; cydonmiwn, yuiddeny ; pomvutn, peitrh : crura, 
cruke, which they corrupt to car-wig, as if it took its name from 
the ear; annulus geminus, a gmmal or gimbal ring; and thus 
tlie word gitubal and jumbal is transferred to other things thus 
interwoven; qiiclqucs chme<i,kickihauit. Since the origin oftlicse, 
and man) others, however iiirced, is evident, it ought to appear 
no wonder to any one if the ancients have thus disfigured many, 
esperially ns tlicy so much afiected nionowllaldes; and, to make 
them sound the soilcr, took this liberty of maiming, taking away, 
changing, transposing, alld softening them. 

But while we derive these from the Latin, 1 do not mean to 
say, that niuny of them did not intinediatclv come to us from the 
Saxon, Danish, Dutch, and Tcutonick languages, and other 
dialects, and some taken more lately from the French or Italians, 
or Spaniards. 

The same word, according to its different significations qjflcn 
has a different origa ; as, to bear a burden, from /era; hut to 
bear, whence, birth, born, bairn, conics from paria, and a bear, 
at least if it be of Latin original, from /era. Tlint perrh, a fish, 
from perra ; lint perch, a measure, from pertica, and likewise to 
perch. To tpell is from lyllabu ; but tpell, an inrhantnient, by 
which it is lielievcd that the boundaries are so fixed in lauds, 
that none cun pass them against the master’s will, from eepello ; 
and tpell, a messenger, from epitfola; whence gotprl, good-tprl, 
or god-tjwll. Thus freete, or freae, fnim frigetco ; but freeze, 
an architectonic woril, from:i>p4»rtu; \tut freete, tor doth; from 
Fritia, or perhaps from frigetco, as being mure fit tlian any other 
for keeping out the cold. 

Theri! are many words among Its, even monosyllables, com¬ 
pounded of two or more words, at least seriing instead of com¬ 
pounds, .'ind comprising the signification of more words than 
one; as, from tcrip and roll comes tcroU; from proud and dance, 
promt ; from st, of tlie terb tlay or tiand and oat, is made tlout; 
from tloiil and hardy, tlnroy ; from tp of tpit or tjtew, and out, 
come, t/ioiil; frim the same sp, with the termination in, is ty/in ; 
and adding oat, tpin out; and from the some ip, with it, is mu'/, 
which only diffi-rs from tynnit in that it is smaller, and with less 
noise and force; but s/i«//cr is, because of the obscure a, some¬ 
thing between spit and tpout; mid by reason of adding r, it inti¬ 
mates a rri'(|ueitt iteration and noise, but oliscnrely confused: 
whereas spatter, on account of the sharper and clearer vowel a, 
intimates a more distinct noise, in which it chiefly differs from 
sputter. From the same ip, and the termination ark, comes 
spark, signilying a single emission of fire with a noise; namely, 
tp the emission, ar the more acute noise, and k, the mute con¬ 
sonant, intimates its being suddenly terminated; but adding I, is 
made the freipieiitative sp.irkle. The same tp, by adding r, that 
is spr, implies a more lively impetus of difliisiiig or expanding 
itself; to which adding the teniiimition iiig, it becomes f/irrag; 
its vigour tpr imporls, its sharpness the termination iiig, and 
lastly ill acute and tremulous, ends in the mute consonant g, de¬ 
notes the sudden ending of any iiiutiun, that it is meant in its 
primiu'y sigiiilicntion, of a single, not a complicated exilition. 
Hence wc cull spring whatever has an clasticK force; as also a 
foimtain of water, and thence the origin of any thing; and to 
spring, to germinate; and tpring, one, of the four seasons. From 
the same tpr and out, is formed sprout, and with the termination 
w, sprig; of which the following, for the most port, is the dif- 
mrence; xpron/, of a grosser sound, imports a fatter or grosser 
bud; ijirig, of a slenderer sound, denotes a smaller shout. In 
like manner, from str of the verb strinc, and ont, eomes ttroiU and 
ttrut. From the same ttr, and the. termination uggle, is made 
struggle; and this g/ iini>orts, lint without any great noise, by 
reason ot the obscure sound of the vowel u. In like manner, 
from throw and roll is made Irull; and almost in the same sense 
is trundle, from throw or thrust, and rundle. Thus graff or grough 
is compounded of grave and rough; and trudge from tread or 
trot, and drudge. 

In tbese observations it is easy to discover great 
sagacity and great extravagance, an ability to do 


much defeated bv the desire of doing more than 
enough. It mav be remarked, 

1. Tlint Wallis’s derivations are often so mad^ 
that by the same licence any language may be de¬ 
duced from any other. 

2. That he makes no distinction between words 
immediately derived by us from the Latin, and those 
wliicli being copied from other language, can there¬ 
fore aifurd no example of the genius of the English 
language, or its laws of derivation. 

3. Tliat lie derives from the Latin, often with 
groat harshness and violence, words apparently Teu- 
tonick; and therefore, according to his own dedai- 
rution, probably older than the tongue to whibh he 
refers Uieni. 

4. Tliat some of his derivations are apparently 
erroneous. 

SYNTAX. 

The established (wactice of grammarians requires that I 
should here treat of tlie Syntax; but our language has so little 
inffeetiun, or variety of terminations, that its construetion neither 
requires iu>r admits many rules. Wallis therefore has totally 
iiegiceted it; and .Fonson, whose desire of following the writcn 
upon the learned languages made him thiiikm syntax indispensa¬ 
bly necessary, has published such petty observations as were 
licttcr omitted. 

The verb, as in other languages, agrees with the 
nominative in numlK'r and ])ersun ; as, 2 'hou fiiest 
from good ; He runs to death. 

Our adjectives and pronouns are invariable. 

01' two substantives the noun possessive is the geni¬ 
tive ; as. His father's glortj ,- The sun’s heal. 

Verbs transitive require an oblique case; as, He 
laves me ; You fear him. 

All prepositions re(|uire an oblique case: He gave 
this to me; He took this from me ; He says this of me § 
He came with me. 

PROSODY. 

It is common for those that deliver the grammar of modem 
languages, to omit their Prostnly. So that of the Italians is 
ncgleefcil by Buomatfri; that of the French by IJemaraii; and 
that of tile English by Waltis, Cooper, and even by .Tonioii thaiigh 
a poet. Hut as the laws of metre are included in the idea of a 
grammar, I have thought it proper to insert them. 

PROSODY comprises orthoepy, or the rules of 
pronunciation; and orthomchy, or tlie laws of versi¬ 
fication. 

PiiONONciATtoN IS jiist, whcn every letter has its 
properVound, and when every syllable has iU proper 
accent, or which in English versification is the same, 
its proper quantity. 

Thc*soiin<lsof the letters lutve been alrewly explained; and 
rules for the accent or ouantity are not easily to la* given, being 
subject to inniuncrahlc exccjitions. Such however as 1 have 
read or formed, I shall here propose. 

I. Of dissyllables formal by affixing a termination, 
tlie former syllable is commonly accented, os chtUltshy 
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klt^dditt, Actedt Acted^ iAiUome^ fnirert 

Jbrinuat^ zAalota, fUnesit, sAdfy, miek^, Artist. 

2. DimylUibics formed ny prefixing a pliable to the 
lUdical word, have q|[|mmonly the accent on the latter; 
as, to beget, to beseem, to Intsldw. 

3. Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and 
verbs, the verb has commonly tlie accent on the lat¬ 
ter, and the noun on the former syllable; as, to 
desc&nt, a descant ; to cemSnt, a cement ; to contrAct, 
a contract. 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom have 
their accent on the ranker, yet nouns often have it on the latter 
pliable; as, delight, peifime. 

4. All dissyllables ending in y, os cranny^ in our, 
as labour, favour; in oto, as wtUtm, tmlltm, except 
aUins ); in Ic, as hhlile, hibtc ; in ish, as banish ; in ck, 
o& cAmbrick, c&ssock! inter, m to hatter; in age, as 
coArage ; in en, as jAsten; in et, ns qtdet, accent the 
former syllable. 

Dissyllable nonns In er, cAnker, bAtler ; have 
the accent on the former syllable. 

6. Dissyllable verbs terminating in a consonant and 
e final, as comprise, escape; or having a diphthong in 
the last syllable, Vts ajppr'ase, revea/; or ending in two 
consonants, as attind, have the accent on the latter 
syllable. 

7. Dissyllable nouns having a diphthong in the lat¬ 
ter syllable, have comrnunly tiicir accent on the latter 
syllable, as applaAse; except words in atn, certain, 
moAntain. 

8. Trlssyllables formed by adding a termination, 
or prefixing a syllable, retain the accent of the radical 
word, as Idvelincss, tenderness, contemner, tmi^oner, 
phi/sical, bespAtter, cAmmeniing, commending, as¬ 
surance. 

• 9. Trissyllablcs ending in ous, asgrAcimts, Arduous; 
in al, as cApital; in ion, os mhuion, accent the first. 

10. Trissyllablcs ending in cc, ent, and ate, accent 
the first syllable, as cohUenance, continence, Armamad, 
imminent, Slegant, prApagate, except they be derived 
from words having the accent on the Inst, as con¬ 
nivance, acquAintance ; or the middle syllable hath a 
vowel before two consonants, os promulgate. 

11. Trissyllables ending in y, as entity, specify, 
liberty, victory, sAbsidy, commonly accent the first syl¬ 
lable. 

12. Trissyllables in rc or U accent the first syllable, 
as legible, thiatre, except disciple, pnd some words 
which have a position, as exAmple, epidle. 

13. Trissyllables in ude commonly accent the first 
syllable, as plenitude. 

14. Trissyllables ending in a/or or a/o«r, osjireAtor, 
or having in the middle syllable a diphthong, as en~ 
deAvour; or a vowel before two consonants, as domis- 
tick, accent the middle syllable. 

15. Trissyllables that have their accent on the last 
syllable are commonly French^ as acquiesce, repartee, 
magatiAne, or^ words formed % prefixing one or two 
syUablcs to an acute syllable, as immatAre, overehArge. 

16. Polysyllables, or words of more than three 

g Hn blflB, follow the accent of the words from which 
ey are derived, as dirogating, cAntinency, incAtUi- 


nenfly, eotminiable, commAnic-ableness. We should 
therefore say dispAtedde, indispAtaMe, rather than dis~ 
putable, indisputable; and advertisement rather dian 
advettisement. 

17. Words in ton have the accent upoa the ante- 
pcimit, as SttlvAtion, perturbAtion, concoction; words 
in atour or ator on the(^) penult, as dedicator. 

18. Words ending in le commonly have the accent 
on the first syllable, as Amicable, unless the second 
syllable have a vowd before two consonants, as com- 
bAstibie. 

19. Words ending in ous have the accent on the 
antepenult, as uxAi'ious, volAptuous. 

20. Words ending in ify have *'their accent on the 
antepenult, as pusillanimity, activity. 

These rules arc not advanced as complete or inlallibic, but 
proposed as useful. Almost every ride of every liingiiagc- has its 
exactions; and in English, as in other tongues, much must b% 
learned by example and authority. Perils more and totci' 
rules may be ^ven that have escaped my observation. 

Versification is the arrangement of a certaiu 
number of syllables according to certain laws. 

Tlie feet of our verses arc cither Iambi ck, as al^t 
create; or Trochaick, as AAly, lAfy. 

Our lambick measure comprises versa 

Of four syllMcs, 

“ Most good, most fair, 

Or things as rare, ' 

'I’o call you’s lost; 

Fur all the cost 
Words can bestow. 

So poorly show 
Upon your praise, 

That all the ways 

Sense hath, come short.” Drayton. 

“ With ravish’d ears 

The monarch hears.” Drydetu 

Of six, 

« Thus while wc are abroad. 

Shall we not touch our lyre ? 

Shall we not sing an ode? 

Sliall that holy fire, 

In us that strongly glow’d, 

In this cold air expire ? 

“ Though in the utmost Peak 
Awiiile we do remain. 

Amongst the mountains bleak, 

Expos’d to sleet and rain, ‘ 

No sport our hours shall break. 

To exercise our vein. 


{h) [lliiH istlic accent; and it is now more usual to say de- 
dicalor than deMaUor; ami so in many otlier polysyllaldcs, terminating 
in Otar. MnUctor, hovirevcr, is mostly pronoun^ and certainiy with 
greater dignity, than on the 6rst syllable, wMi the anyat on the 
penuk]" 
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Who though bright Phoebus’ beams 
Rerresh the southern ground, 

And tliough the princely Thames 
With beauteems nymplis abound, 

Amt by old Cambers streams 
Be many wonders found. 

« Yet many rivers clear 

Here glide in silver swathes, 

And what of ull most dear, 

Buxton’s delicious baths, 

Strong ale and noble chear, 

T’asswagc breem winter’s scathes. 

“ In places far or near. 

Or famtnis <»r obscure, 

Where whitlsoin is the air, 

Or where the mi’st impure, 

All times, and every where. 

The innse is still in urc.” Drayton. 

Of eight, 'which is the usml measure far short Poems, 

“ And may at last niy weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

The hairy gown, and mossy cell. 

Where 1 may sit, and nightly spell 
C)f cv’ry star the sky doth shew. 

And ev’ry herb that sips the dew.” Milton. 

(if ten, which is the common measurt qfh'croick and 
Iragick poetry. 

“ Full in the midst of tiiis created space. 

Betwixt heav’i’, earth, and skies, there stands a place 
Confining on all three; with triple bound; 1 

Whenccivll things,though remote, areview’d around, >• 
And thither bring their undulating sound. 3 

The palace of loud Fame, her seat ofpow’r, 

Plac’d on the summit* of a lofly tow’r; 

A thousand wimling entries long and wide 
Receive of fresh reports a flowing tide. 

A thousiind crannies in the walls are made; 

Nor gate nor burs exclude the busy Ufade. 

”ris built of brass, the better to difllise 
Tlicspreading sounds, and multijily the news; 

Where echo’s in repeated echo’s play: 

A mart for ever full; and open night and day. 

Nor silence is within, nor voice express. 

But u deaf noise of sounds that never cease; 

Confus’d, and chiding, like the hollow rorc 
Of tides, receding from th’ insulted shore; 

Or like the broken thunder, heard from far. 

When Jove to distance drives the rolling war. 

The courts arc fill’d with a tumultuous din 
Of crouds, or issuing forth, or entering in: 

A thorough-far* of news; where some devise ^ 

Things laever heard, some mingle truth with lies: 

The troubled air with empty sounds they beat. 

Intent to hear, and eager to repeat.” Dryden. 

In all these measures the accents are to be plimcd 
on even syllables; and every line considered by itself 
is more hirrmonious, as this rule is more strictly ob¬ 
served. xhe variations necessary to pleasure ^ong 
to the art of poetry, not the rules of grammar. 


Ota- Troehaiei measures are 

Of three ajUahles, 

“ Here we may 
Think and pray. 

Before death 
Stops our breath: 

Other joys 
Are but toys.” 

Offvc, 

“ In the days of old. 

Stories plainly told, 

Lovers felt annoy.” 

Of (*) fcvcH, 

“ Fairest piece of well-form’d earth, 

Urge not thus your haughty birth.” Waller, 

In these measures the accent is to be placed on the 
odd syllables. 

These nre the measures wliicii arc now in use, and above the 
rest those of seven, eight, and ten syllables. Our ancicitt poets 
wrote verses soiiietinies of twelve tyllahles, tu Draylm't Pofyol- 
bioH. 

“ Of all the ('ainbrian shires their heads that hear so high. 
And fartli’st surs'ey their soils with an ailibitious eye, 
Mervinia for her hills, us for their inatcbicss crowdiu 
The nearest that are siiid to kiss the wand’riiig clouw. 
Especial audience craves, offended with the throng. 

That she of all the rest neglected was so long; 

Alledginn for herself, when through the Saxon’s pride, 

The godlike race of Brute to Severn’s setting side 
Were cruelly inforc’d, her mountains did relieve 
Those whom devouring war else every where did meve. 
And when all Wales l^idc (hy fortune or by might) 

Unto her ancient foe resign’d her ancient right, 

A constant niniden still she only did remain, 

ITic last her genuine laws which sUnitly did retain. 

And as each one is prais’d for her peculiar things; 

So only she is rich, in mountains, meres, and springs. 

And holds hersoff as great in her superffiioiis waste. 

As otliers by tlieir towns, and fruitful tillage grac’d.” 


Walton’s Jt^er. 

Old Ballad. 


(i) [The stanza in tlietrochaick measure of seven syllables is plea¬ 
singly diversified by our old poets; by Sir Fbilip Sidney in five lines: 

Well, in alisencf this will die; 

Leave to see, and leave to wonder; 

Alisenrc sure will help, if I 
(^an leant how myself to sunder 
From what in my heart doth lie.” 

Auropkel ^ SteUa, Sang xi. 

la sit: 

" O dear life, when shall it be ,, 

'iliat mine eyes thine eyes may sec ? 

And in tlient thy mind discover. 

Whether absence have bad force 
Thy remcrahrsnee to divorce 
From the image of tiie lover ? 

Astnifiliel ^ Stella, So^g x. 

And Milam, in die same number, but with voriedrliynics: 

<• Loid. my Ootl, if I have thought 
Or donc'this; wckedness 
Be-in my hands; if I have wrought 
HI to him that meant me {leacc; 

Or to him have rcmlcr^lcss 
And not friKHl my Ije (m nonght; 

Let die enemy pursue my soul, 

And overtake it; lethiratrend 
My life down to die eardi, and roll 
In the dust ray glory dead. 

In the dust; and there outspread. 

Lodge it with dislionour fouL" 


Pm/oitu.] 
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And (ffimrleen, oi Chapman’t Homer. 

" And at the mind of such a man, that hath a long way gone. 
And either knoweth not hi* way, or else would let idone 
Hii purpos'd joiir^y, is distract." 

The measures of twSIve and fourteen syllables, were often 
nungled bvour old poets, sometimes in alternate lines, and some¬ 
times in niteniatc couplets. 

Hie verse of twelve lines, called an Akaemirine, is now only 
used to diversify heroick lines. 

" Waller was smooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full-resounding line, ^ 

The long nuijeitiek march, and energy divine.” Pope, 

Hie pause in the Alexandrine must be at the sixtli syllable. 

The verse of fourtien syllables is now broken into a soft 
lyrick measure of verses, consisting alternately of eight syllables 
and six. 

" She to receive thy radiant name, 

Selects u whiter space." Fenion. 

"When all shall praise, and ev’ry lay 
^ Devote a wreath to thee. 

That day, for come it will, that day 

Shall I lament to sec.” In-wis lo Pojie. 

" Beneath this tomb an infant lies 
To earth whose body lent. 

Hereafter shall more glonous rise. 

But not more innocent. 

When the Archaiigers tramp shall blow. 

And souls to bodies join. 

What crowds shall wish their lives below 

Had been as short us thine." Wethy, 

We have another measure very quick and lively, and there¬ 
fore much used in (A-) songs, which may be called the .inapeslir!:, 
in which the accent rests upon every third syllabic. 

" May I gdvera my passions with Absolute sway, 

And grow wiser and better as life wears away.” Dr. Pope. 

In this mesiture a syllable is often retrenched from the first 
foot, as 

“ Didgcncs sfirly and proiid.” Dr. Pryic. 

“ When present, we 16ve, and when dbsent agree, 

I think not of I'ris, nor Tris of me.” Dryden. 

These measures are varied by many cortlbinations, and some¬ 
times by double endings, cither with or without rhyme, as in the 
herokde meamre. 

" 'Tis the divinity that stirs tmlhin us, 

'Tis Heav’n itself that points out an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man." Adtlisou. 

So in that of eight syUablcs, 

" They neither added nor confoui. led. 

They neither wanted nor abounded." Prior. 


(4) [Formerly this Uvrly^eosure was not ilioiight unworthy to be 
employed on sacred subiects. An:hUuho|> Parker fimshed a poetical 
tnnislation of the Psalms in 1551, and has tqipUed it to tlic diirty- 
sixth. 

<■ The wordcs of his moiitli be unrightfully wayed, 

In sley^ity deceit be they ciaflcly layed: 

V Quyte cea^ he hath to behauc hym aryght, 

Oo^ deed for to do hath he driven from hys ayght.”] 


In that o/{l) seven, 

" For resistance I could fear none. 

But with twenty ships had done. 

What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 

Hast ntchiev’d with six alone." Glover. 

In that of nr, 

“ Twas when the seas were roaring, 

With RoTIow blasts of wind, 

A damsel lay deploring, 

All on a rock reclin’d.”. Gay. 

In the Auapestick, 

” Wlien terrible tempests assail us, 

And mountainous billows affright, 

Nor power nor wealth can avail ns. 

But skilful industry steers right." Ballad. 

To these measures, and their laws, may be reduced every 
species of English verse. 

Our versification admits of few licences, except n 
siptakpha, or (»i) elision of c in the before a vowel, as 
tli’rlerml; and more ruroly of o in to, ns i'accepl; an# 
a lynepresia, by which two short vowels coalesce into 
one syllable, as qttestiou, special ; or a word is con¬ 
tracted by tlic expulsion of a short vowel before a 
liquid, a axh-iir, tcmp’rance. 

Thus have I collected rules and examples, by whit h ihc Eui'lisli 
language may be learned, if the render be nlrrady acquainted with 
griuniimtical terms, or taught by a master to those timt are more 
ignorant. To have written a grammar for siicliusure not yet 
initiated in the schools, would have been tedious, and perhaps 
at last ineffectual. 


(/) [ITiis incawTc of seven, though not common, is ii century oltlcr 
than the time of Glover, whinn Dr. Johnson cites. Tlicrc is a pK'asing 
song of five stanzas in tlie pm-ms of 'Iliomas .Ionian, who wrote in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, from wliich 1 will copy one ■ 1110 
bnok is not dated; hut the reference to the song is sign. $ §. 8. 

*' Private jiuros shall be reliiiquisli’d. 

Every mar shall have his ownc; 

Tliine and mine shall Iw distinguisli’d, 

And no seeds of somiw sownu; 

Ctmifnrt enme In all rumplayners, 

'Hint were frighted Uvek witli frowns; 

Governours no more lie gayners, 

Which are now the kings of towns.”] 

(to) fDiesc elisions are now little regarded. Indeed the excessive 
lirevi^ of the syllaliles, that is, of Hic second a in amriee, tlic sueond r in 
/cmyiminr^asalsooftiiesceund vowels in rrrry, general, baebemms, and 
the like, easily takes from them llie jiowur of fonning a constituent 
]>art in the measure of a verse, lint these vowels are lud hii|i- 
pressed : they are pronounced like dactyls, as it were, distinct, but 
short. In ta and llic also the vowels ore audible enough, however 
the words ore dcformeil by elision. As to tlie practice of several 
modem poets in filling up all preterites and participles, as raise// 
for rais'd, and distressed for distress'd or distrest, it seems an unne¬ 
cessary, nr ratber an emliarncising, refinement, Wonb of this kin^ 
which in prose consist of two einpbatical syllables, will be used in 
poetry as one; but liuing printed without tlic distinctive mark of 
a strong syllable supprei^, and occurring twice or thrice in the 
same line, are certainly, in regard to a common rcoderi like die spi IM 
of other logicians, " of power to cheat the eye'with blear illusioit, 
and gi.e itfalse presentments.”] 





APPENDIX, No.L 

{Gmmmaiical Obseivatiotis oh the Old^English Language, from Mr, TSfrmhiti^s E&tay on the lainguage and 

Versification ^ Chaucer.'] 


Ihk following obsurvatious chiefly refer to the 
state in which tlie Englij^ language appears to have 
been about the time of Chaucer, and ti^ will natu¬ 
rally divide themselves into two parts. Tne first will 
consider the remains of the antient Maxon muss, how¬ 
ever defaced or disguised by various accidents; the 
second will endeavour to point out the nature and 
cftects of the accessions, wliich, in the course of near 
•three centuries, it had received from Normandy. 

I. For the sake of method it will bo convenient to 
go through the several parts of speech in the order 
in which they arc commonly rougctl by Gramma¬ 
rians. 

1. 'Fhc Prepositive Article je, I’co, Jiat, (which 
answereil to tlie s, ij, to, of the Greeks, in all its 
varieties of gender, case, and number,) had been long 
laid aside, and instead of it an indeclinable the was 
prefixed to all sorts of nouns, in all cases, and in 
both numbers. 

2. The Declensions of the Nouns Substantive were 
reduced from six to one; and instead of a variety of 
cases in both numbers, they had only a Genitive case 
singular, which was uniformly deduced from the No¬ 
minative by adding t!& it es ; or only s, if it ended in 
an e feminine; and that same form was used to ex¬ 
press the (a) Plural number in all its cases: as, Nom. 
Shour, Gcnfi Shuures, Plur. Shoures. Nom. Nam, 
Gen. Names, Plur. Names. 

The Nouns Adjective had lost all distinction of 
Gender, Case, or Number. 

3. Tlie Primitive Pronouns retained one oblique 
cose {b) in each number: os Jc, or I; We ; Obi. Me; 
Us; — Thoui Ye: Obi. T/iee; You. — He, She; Hi{c), 
or They: Ohl. Him, Hire; Hem, or 'Them. 


(a) It» acarcc nccchsary to take notice of a few Plurals, which 
were expressed diSerently, though their number was greater in 
the time of Chaucer than it is now. Some of them seem to 
retain their termination in en from the second Declension of the 
Saxons; as, oxen, eyen, hosen, &c. Others seem to have adopted 
it emhomee gratid ; as, brethren, eyren, instead of, bpa%r>u, Kgpu. 
And a few seem to have been always irregularly declined; as, 
men, wimmen, mic^ lice, feet, &c. See Hiefces, Gr. A. S. p. 11, i >. 

(£} I take no n^ce here of tlie Genitive cases, viia, thit^ oure, 
voure, Ssc, as being at this time hardly ever disdnguishable 
from Pronouns Possessive. How are we to know whether win 
boit should be rendered liicr met, or liber meut ? In the Plural 
numhur however, iMjp^few instances, the Genitive case seems to 
have retained its pro^r power, C. T. v. 815. oure aller cok— 
would be more naturally translated— nostrAm omnium gallus, 
than, mater omnium. And so in P. P. fol. cxi. Youre oiler hele 
—vettrAm omnium solus; not, veetra. 

(c) It is very difficult to say from whence, or why, the Pronouns, 
Tbty, Them, and Thar, were introduced into our language. The 
Saxon Pronouns, Hi, Hem, and Hir, seem to have t^n m con¬ 
stant use in the time of Robert of Gloucester. Sir John Man- 
deville and Chaucer use Tbm, for Hi; but never, as I remember, 
(in the MSS^f authority) Them, or Their, 

VOL. V. 


Their Pnssessives were in the same state with the 
Adjectives; Min,s(rhin, His, Hire ; Oure, Youre, Hir, 
or Their, (d) 

The Interrogative and Relative Who had a Geni> 
live and Accusative case, Whos, and Whom, but no 
variety of number. 

On the contrary, the Demonstrative, This, aha 
* That, hod a plural expression, Thise, and Tho, but no 
variety of case. 

The other words, which are often, though* impro¬ 
perly, placed in the class of Pronouns, were all become 
undcclincd, like the Adjectives; except, Eyther, 
altcrutcr; Neyther, neuter; Other, alter; which had 
a Genitive case .Singular, Eytheres, Neytheres, Otheres: 
Other, alius, had a Genitive case singular, and a 
Plural number, Otheres ; and AUer (a corruption oH 
ealpa) was still in use, as the Genitive Plural of 
Allc. (e) 


(d) The four last of these Possessive Pronouns were somd^es 
expressed a little differently, viz. Hire*, Oure*, Youre*, and Hlrt, 
or Their* ; as they arc still, when the Noun to which they 
long is understood, or when they are placed after illdn a sentence. 
To the question. Whose book is this ? we answer. Her*, Our*, 
Your*, or Thcin: or we ileclarc; This book is Her*, Ouri, &c. 
Lean hardly conceive that final t in these words is a mark of 
the Possessive (or Genitive) case, as a very able writer [Short In¬ 
troduction to English Grammar, p. 35,6.] seems to be inclined to 
tliiuk } because in the instances just mentioned, and in all which 
I linve been able to find or to imagine, I cannot discover the least 
trace of the usual powers of the Genitive case. The learned 
Wallis, Gram. Ar". c. 7. has explained the use of these Pronouns 
without attempting to account for their form. He only adds; 
“ Nunnulli, hero, hitn, dicunt, pro her*, o«»,&c.ied 

bimbare, nec qiiisquam (credo) sic scribere solet." If it could be 
proved that these words were anticntly terminated in n, we might 
be led to conjecture that they were originally abbreviations of 
brr own, our own, &c. the a being oRerwards soReiied intiv *, as 
it has been in many other words. 

(c) It may lie iiroper here to take a little notice of the Pro¬ 
noun, or Pronominal Adjective, Self, which our best Gramma¬ 
rians, from Wallis downwards, have attempted to metomorpliose 
into a Substantive. In the Saxon language, it is certain tha*’ 
Sj/t/viKS declined like other Adjectives, and was joined in con¬ 
struction with Pronouns Personal and Substantives, just as ijue 
is in Latin. They said^Ic s^. Ego ipse; Min sylfes, inei ipslus; 
Me sy^fiie, me ipsum,&c. Petrus sylf, Petrus ipse,&’% See Hickey 
Gr. A. S. p. 26. In the age of Chaucer, Sefi, like other Adjectives, 
was become undeclined. Though he writes, Mf, Srl(w,and &L 
veu, tliose varieties do not denote any distinction of case or num¬ 
ber; for he uses indifferently, Atmrciy and Ainue/wn; hemelfmA 
hemulven. He joins it with Substantives, in the sente of ^*e, as the 
Saxons did. Canterb. Tales, v. 2862. In that/Wer grove. In illo 
ipso nemore. v. 4535. Thy *elve neighebour. Ipse tuus vicinus. 
But his great departure from the antient usage was with rppcct to 
the Pronouns Personal prefixcAto Instead of declining them 
through the cases whicn they still retained, he uses constantly, 
Myseu, for, I scH and. Me self; Thyself, for, 'J'hou self, an«L 
Thee self; Him self and Hire sclf.ffiir. He self ipid She w«; «■« 
in the Plural number. Our self, for, Wc sel^ and Us self; Your 
self, for. Ye self, and You self; and H8m self, for, They soil. 

3 V 



were very nearly reduced to the simple state in which 
thCT arc at present. 

Ihey had four Modes, as tow; the Indicative, the 
Imperative, the Subjunctive, and the Infinitive; and 
only two expressions of Time, the Present and the 
Past All tne other varieties of Mode and Time 
were expressed by Auxiliary Verbs. 

In the inflexions of their Verbs, they difiered very 
little from us, in the Singular number: //otv, Thm 
Unvst, He Icmelh: but in the Plural they were not 
agreed among themselves; some (jQ adhering to the 
old Soxoit form; We Imethy Ye Uneih^ They lavetk t 
and others adopting, what seems to have been, the | 
Teutonic; We lonen, Yelooetiy Jhey loven. In the 
Plural of the Past Tense the latter form prm'ailcd 
Vfiversally: I loved, thou lovedest, he loved; We 
loceden. Ye loveden, They Urveden. • *| 

llic second person Plural in the Imperative Mode 
regularly terminated in eth ,• as Loveth ye (g) ; though 
the final consonants, according to the genius of the 
loi^agc, were frequently omitted, especially in verse. 

The Saxon termination of the Infinitive in an had 
been long changed into en ; to loven, to liven, &c. 
and they were beginning to. drop the nto love, to 
' live, 

^e Participle of the Present Time began to be 
generally terminated in ingi as, loving,- though the 
old form, which terminated in eiuk, or and^, was still 
in use; as, Uroende, or lovande. The Participle of the 
time continued to be formed, as the Past time 
itself was, in ed; as, loved; or in some contraction 
of ed(h); cigept among the irregular Verbs (t), where 


It would be vain to attempt to defend this practice of ('haucw 
upon any principicii of reason or grammatical analogy. ^11 that 
can be said for it is, that nerhaps any rc^lar practice was prefer* 
able to the confusion and uncertainty which seems to have pro* 
vailed before. AccoHiiigiy, the writers who succccticd him fol* 
lowing his example, it became a rule, as 1 conceive, of the Eng¬ 
lish language, that Personal Pronouns prefixed to Self were only 
used in one case in each niunlier; vis. those of the First and 
Second Person in the Genitive case, according to the Saxon form, 
and Aose of the Third in the Accusative. 

By degrees aeustom was introduced of annexing Self to Pro¬ 
nouns in the Singular number only, Hnd Setvet (a corruption, I 
suppoae, o£ Selve^ to those in the I'lnral. This probi^ly con- 
triDuted to persuade our lute Grammarians that S^ was a Sub¬ 
stantive; as the true English Adjective does not vary in the 
^ural number. Another cause of their mistake might be, that 
tbpy considered, my, My,oar,yo«i-, to which re^is usually joined, 
as Fronouns Poueuive; whereas I think it more probable that 
they were the Saxon Genitive cases of the Perionat Pronouns. 
Tha metaphysical Substantive of which our more modern 
PhUosophers and Poets have made so mu^ use, was unknown, I 
bdieve, in th* time of Chaucer. • ” 

(/) In the quotation from Trevira [See the Hist, of tiie Eng. 
tang. p. Ixii.] it may be observed, that ali his Plural Verbs of the 
Present Tense terminate in eth ; whereas in Sir John Mandevilie 
and Chaucer they terminate almost as constantly in en, 

(g) MhuiLj). tSx. And at certejn boures—thei seyn to cer- 
tenrn at&cerei—MaitetA peei (s. e. Make ye silence). And than 
san the Offleeres, Jfompee;/ fyitenelA (i. e. listen ye)—In the 
following page, Slondelh, is used for, iStoad ye; and PuUetk, for. 


Petj/e, 4 * 

(k) The methods, by which the final ed of the Past Tense and 
its Participle was contracted^ abbreviated, in the age of Chau¬ 
cer, were chiefi|fothb foltowifip: 
t. I^tiireWinjgawiwti^d. f 

This nethod {uaevb Vetbi,. whose list Consonant was /, 
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for the most part it terminated in eit; as, bounden, 
fotmden. 

The greatest part of the Auxiliary Verbs were only 
in use in the Present and Past Tenses of their Indi¬ 
cative and Subjanctive Modes. They were inflected 
in those tenses like other Verbs, and were prefixed 
to the InfiniRve Mode of the Verb to which they 
were Auxiliary. I shall loven; 1 mil, or tooff, lovoi; 
I may, or mote, loven; I can, or con, loven, &c. We 
shdlen loven; We m'Hen, or toollen, loven; We inowen 
loven; We connen loven. Sic, In the Past tense, 1 (ib) 
shidde loven; 1 wolde loven; I mighte, or moughte 
loven; I coude loven, &c. ‘We shulden, wc wolden, 
we mighten, or moi^hten, we couden loven, &c. 

The Auxiliary To Haven was a complete Verb, 
and, being prefixed to the Participle of the Post time, 
was used to express the Pretcrperfect and Preterplu- 
pcrfect Tenses. I have loved. Thou havest, or hast 
loved, He havelh, or hath loved; We haven, or han 


• 

preceded by a Consouant. Thus, caele, eo*te, hurte, pidle, ditte, 
were used instead of, catted, coiled, hurled, pulled, ditfed. 

i. By transposing the d. 

This was very generally done in Verbs, whose last Consonant 
was d, preceded by a Vowel. Thus, instead of, reded, leded, 
tpreded, hteded,feded, it was usual to write, redde, Icddc, tpreddr, 
blcdde, fedde .—^And this same method of transposition, I appre¬ 
hend, was originally applied to shorten those words whidi we 
now contract by Syncope; as, lov’d, Udd, tmU’d, hear'd, feadd, 
which were nnticntly written, tovde, livde, tmilde, herde,ffrde. 

3. By transposing the d and changing it into t. 

This* method was used i. in Verbs, whose last Consonant was 
t, preceded by a Vowel. Thus, tried, tweled, meted, were changed 
into, letie, iwelte, metle. —a. in Verbs, whose lust Consonant was 
d preceded by a C'oiisonaut. Thus, bepded, bihled, girded, were 
changed into, bentc, bilie, go’<e.--Aiid generally, in Verbs, in 
which d is changed into t, 1 conceive that d was first transposed; 
so that dtvelled, patted, dremed, feted, keped, sliould be supposed 
to have been first cnanged into, dwdlde, pattda, deriiute, felde, 
ktpde, ail'd then into, dwe/tc, patle, drewte, felte, keptc, 

4. The lust method, 'together with a change of tlie radical 
vowel, will account for the analog' of a species of Vcriis, gene¬ 
rally reputed anoinatoiis, which lorm their Post Time and its 
Participle, according to modern orthography, in g/d. Tiie pro¬ 
cess seems to have been thus. Bring, bringed, brongde, brugde, 
brogle; Think, thinked, thonkde, thiikde, thokte; Teche, Icched, 
lanhde, lachtc, &c. Only fought, from fighted, seems to have 
been formed by throwing away the d (according to method x.) 
and changing the radical Vowel. See instances of similar con¬ 
tractions in the Fraiicic language. Hickes, Qramin. Fr. Th. 

p. 66. 

(i) I consider those verbs only os irregular, in which the Past 
Time and its Participle diffi;r from each other. Their varieties 
are too numerous to be particularly examined here; but I believe 
there are scarce any, in which the deviations from the regular 
form will not ap(>ear to have been made by some method Of con¬ 
traction, or abbreviation, similar to those which have been pointed 
out in last note among the Regular Verbs. The common 
termination of the Participle in cn is clearly oaubstitution fiteS, 
probaldy for the sake of a more agreeable sound; and it is oflen 
sliortened, as ed has been shewn to be, by transpotition. 'Ilius, 
drgwen, knowen, boren, itulea, were diangedinto drawae, knoume, 
borne, tlolne, Of 

(k) Shutde and Wolde ore contracted from ShuUed, and Wotted, 
by transpoting the d, according to method a. 

Mighle and Moughte are formed from maghed and moghed, 
according to method y. Maghed, maghde, maghte; Me^ed, 
moghde, moghte, 

Coude is mum conned, by transposition of the d, and softening 
the «into «. It it often written eoulhe, and always so, I believe, 
when it is used 'as a Participle. In the same manner Bishi^ 
Douglas, and other Scotish writers, ush Begouth b the Pnetmit 
of £egi». Begomed, begonde, iegoode, begouthe, ' 



loved, Stc. I hadde (/) loved, thou haddest loved, be 
hadde loved; We, yc, they, Hadden loved. 

The Auxiliary To ben was also a complete Verb, 
and, being prefixed to the Participle of the Past time, 
with the help of the other Auxiliary Verbs, supplied 
the place oi the whole Passive voice, for which the 
Saxon language had no other form of l&xpression. * 1 
am, thou art, he is loved; We, ye, they, aren, or 
ben loved. I%a;, thou iBast, ho was loved; We, ye, 
they, voeren lovcd.*(m) 

5. With respect to the indeclinable parts of Speech, 
it will be sufficient to observe here^ that many of them 
still remained pure Saxon: the greatest number had 
undergone a slight change of a letter or two; and the 
more considerable alterations, by which some had been 
disfigured, were fairly dcducible from that propensity 
to abbreviation, for which the inhabitants of this 
island have been long remarkable, though perhaps 
not more justly so than their neighbours. « 

11 . Such was, in general, the state of the Saxon 
part of the English language when Chaucer began to 
write: let us now take a short view of the accessions, 
which it may be supposed to have received at different 
times from Normandy. 

As the language of our Anctnitors was complete in 
all its parts, and had served them for the pui^mscs of 
discourse and even of composition in various kinds, 
long before they had any intimate acquaintance with 
their French neighbours, they had no call from ne¬ 
cessity, and consequently no sufficient inducement, to 
alter its original and radical constitutions, or even its 
customary forms. Accordingly, we have just seen, 
that, in all the essential parts of Speech, the charac- 
teristical features of the Saxon idiom were always pi-e- 
served; and we shall see presently, that the crowds 
of French words, whicli from time to time were im¬ 
ported, were themselves made subject, cither imme¬ 
diately or by degrees, to the laws of that some idiom. 

Tlic words which were thus imported, were ehicfly 
Nouns Substantive, Adjectives, Verbs, and Participles. 
The Adverbs, which are derived from French Ad¬ 
jectives, seem to have been formed from them aficr 
they were Anglicised, as they have all the Saxon 
termination lich or /y {n), instead of the French ment. 
As to the other indeelinablc parts of Speech, our 
language, being sufficiently rich in its own stores, has 
borrowed nothing from France, except perhaps an 
Interjection or two. 


(/) Hadde is rontrncted from Hared, as made in from tnaked. 
See Hickes, Gram. Fr. Tli. p. 66. • 

(m) The Verb To do is con«i(lered by Wallis, and other later 
Grammarians, ds an Auxiliary Verb, it in bo used, tliough very 
rarely, by Cbaiircr. He more commonly uses it tranativefy: Do 
Btripea me. PaUet me dejtowHer.—Ho me drcncbc. Ffyet me 
tioyer. But still mjgrc frequently to save the repetition of a verb. 

Hiaeyen twinkeled in bis bed aright. 

As DON the stem's iu a ihisty night. 

Dr.Hickes has taken notice that do was used in this lest manner 
the Saxons: Gr. A. S. p. 77. and so was tmre by the French, 
and indeed is still. It must be confessed, that the exact power, 
which do, as an atixiliaiy, now has in our language, is not easy 
to be defined, and still less to be accounted for irom analqgy. 

(n) As rarely contisuuMy, vertdly, bravely, &c. which corre¬ 
spond to ffie French adverbs, raremeHt, coatinuedement, verai- 
ment, bradment, &C. 


The Noune Sabetentive in the Frendi lanniage 
(as in all the other langtuttee derived £rom the Latin) 
hod lost their cases long before tlie time of which we 
are treating; but such of them as were naturalised 
here, seem all to have acquired a GeniUve case, ac¬ 
cording to the corrupted Saxon form, which has been 
stated above. Their Plural number was also new 
modelled to the same form, if necessary; for in Nouns 
ending in e feminine, as the greater part of the Frendi 
did, the two languages were already agreed. Nom. 
2 < 2 mtr, Gen. TUmres, Piur. Moures. Nom. Dame, Gmi. 
Dames, Piur. Dames. 

On the contranr, the Adjectives, which at home had 
a distinction of Gender and Number, upon their nit- 
tnralisation here, seem to have been generally stript 
of hptii, and reduced to the simple state of the 
English Adjective, without Case, Gender, or Numbm 
« The French Verbs were obliged to lay aside sill 
their differences of Conjugation. Accord!^, so^ffnr, 
recevoir, descendre, were regularly chafed into—ac- 
corden, suffren, receiixn, descenden. 'Diey brought 
with tlicm only two Tenses, the Present and the Fast; 
nor did they retniiT any singularity of Inflexion, 
which could distinguish them from other Verbs of 
Saxon growth. 

The Participle indeed of the Present time, in some 
t^erbs, appears to have still preserved its or^nel 
French form; as usant, suffisant, &c. 

The l^rticiple of the Past time adopted, almost 
uuiversally, the regular Saxon termination ined; os 
accorded, stored, received, descended. It even, fre¬ 
quently assumed the prepositive particle je, (or f, as 
it %vas latterly written,) which, among^ the Saxons, 
was very generally, though not peculiarly, prefixed 
to that Participle. 


A Giiammatical and Metiiical Analysis of th£ 

FUIST EIGHTEEN LINES OP THE CaNTEBBUIIY 

Tales of Chauceh. 

I. ’ Wh&nne that April with his -^mres 's6te 

II. The droughtcof March hath 'phxed t6 the rdte, 

III. And 'bdlMd every veinc in 'swichediicofir, 

IV. Of whiche 'vertue engendred is the flofir; 

V. Whan Zephirus eke with his 's6te brethe 


I. I. Whanne, Sax. hpmnne, i, to seldom uscnI as a 2 )iuyllt.Ve 
by Chaucer, that for some time I had great doubts about the 
true reading of this line. I now believe tliat it is right, as here 
printed, and that the same word is to pronounced as a JOus^. 
table in vcr. 707. " But with these rclikes w/uttme that he fonm” 
Thtmue, a word of the same form, occurs more frequently as a 
DiayUable. 

a. Skourei, Dis. Plural number.-.- 3. Sole. Sec vcr. v. 

II. I. Perecd. Dis. Partwiple of ike Pari Time.—a. Rote; 
root. 

III. I. Balked, Dis. Sec II. i.—a. Stekke, such; from Swilke, 
Sax. — 3. lAroir, Fa. has the accent upon the last syllable, after 
the Frendi mode. 

IV. I. Veride, Fa. maj be aceeatol in the ■i.'ime manner. 
There is another way of preserving tlic h.-jraiony of this verse, 
by making wiicAc (from vmlke, SAX.j a DittyllaUc. IVrtac may 
wen be pronoiinctm, as it is now^'wuh the ooceut on the Jird; 
the second syllable bdng incoiporatod with the first of engeudrid. 

V. I. Sate, iwote, iteete; sweet, Dis. 

3x2 
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VI. 'EnsjArei hfith in 4very h61t and h^the 

VII. The t6ndre 'crdppes, and the B6nne, 

VIII. Hfith in the Rdm his ‘h&lfe co6rs ’yrAmet 

IX. And 'smile 'foiles ^miken mdodie, . 

X. Hiat 'slepeti ’iUe night with 6pen e^e, 

XI. So priketh 'hem 'natire in %ir *corages 

XII. Than 'litigen f61k to ’gin on pilgrimtiges, 

VI. I. Etupired, 1 ^. Part, of Pan Time. 

VII. I. Croppei, Dis. PI. N. as thoures, I. a. — a. Yonge, Dis. 
Strange aad Lange ar^ronouncctl in the saine manner. 

VIII. 1. Kalfi, or italw, Dis. The original word is Haifen. 
—a. Yronnc; Run. Part, tf the Pott Time, with the Saxon pre> 
positive particle ge, which m the ^SS. of Chaucer is universally 
expressed by y, or t. 

IX. i.Smae, Dis.—a. Foittet, Dis. as Shoures. I. a.— 

3. Maken ; make, /’/ti/ol Number of the Pretent Ttnte. « 

^X. I. Slepen, as Mahen. IX. 3. — a. Alle, Dis. 

3 Q. I. Heni! Them. It is constantly used so by Chance^ 
a. Nature should perhaps be accented on the latt syllable (or 
rather the latt but one, supposing it a TrwyltaUe), after the French 
mannet, though in the present case the verse will lie sufficiently 
hannoiuoUB if it be accented on the fint. That Chaucer did 
often accent it after the French manner appears from vcr. 8778. | 
984a. 11637. 11945. iaaa9. 1° the same manner he accents 
Figure, vcr. 4037. ao4j. Metdre, W. 813a. 8498. Atdre, 
Statdre, yer. Siio, $. Pcintdre, vcr. 11967. Aveutdre, ycr.iiSS. \ 
1337. Crealdre, ver. 3397.4884. and many other words of the | 
same form, derived from the French language. — 3. Hir; Their. ; 
The Possestivc Pronoun of the third Person Plural is variously 
written, Hir, Hire, Her, and Heref nut only in different MSS. 
but even in the same page of good MSS. There seems to be no 
reason for perpetuating varieties of this kind, which can only 
have taken their rise from the unsettled state of our Orthography 
befiwe’i.the inveqtinn of Printing, and which now contribute more 
thu my real alteration of the ffinguage to obscure the sense of 
our old Authors. In tliis edition, therefore, Hir is constantly 

K t to rignify Their ; and Hire to signify Her, whether it be the 
lique cose of the Personal Pronoun She, or the Possessive of 
the same Pronoun.—4. CorAget, Fa. is to be accented on the 
Penukma. So Avantdee, vcr. 3449. <*566. * Braedgc, 3373. 
Jftmfge, ver. 3166. Iriai^c, vcr. 4370.3419* Servdge, yet. 1^4%. 
4788. Cofldge, ver.3831. Pttrdgc,yet.sSi%. 

XII. X. Longen, as Maken. IX. 3. — a. Gm, Infinitive Mode 
of Go, terminated in n according to tiie Saxon form. 
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xiii. And 'pdlmer^es f6r to *siken *siritige str6nde8} 

XIV. To 'sm« ’hilwes ^coithe in s6ndry 16nde8; 

XV. And specially' from t'very 'shires 4nde 

XVI. , Of'Et^leldnd to Canterbury 'th^ wende,* 
xyiu The holy blisful mfirtyr lor to seke, 
xviii.That 'han hath 'hitpen, whfin that th^y were ^sike. 


XIII. 1. Pdlmer'es, Dis. the e of the termlliBtion being cut 
out by Syncope, as it generally is in Plural Nouns of three Kylla* 
blcs, accented upon thejfrrt, and in the Patt Tenses and their 
Particijdet of Verbs, of the same description ending in ed, Ilic 
reason seems to be, that, where the Accent is placed so early, we 
cannot pronounce the final syllables fully, without laying more 
stress upon them, than they can properly bear. — a. Seken, as 
Gan, XII. 3. — 3. Strange, Dis. Fa. 

XIV. I. Serve, Dis. from Serven, the n being tlirown away be¬ 
fore A. — a. Uttlwet, Sax. jmlgej'. The Saxon g is changed into 
to, as msorwc, morwe, and some others; though it generally 
passes into y. The derivatives from this same word ofiurd us 
instances of both forms; Ualynets, Holyday, A!A~HaUawt-day. — 
3. Couthe t known. The Participic of the Past Time from C’o«- 
nen, to know. 

XV. 1. Sfdres, 0 \». Genitive Cate Sing. 

XVI. I. Engiehmd, Trisyllable, from the Saxon Bnglalanba.— 
a. The last foot consdsts of three syllables. 

—to Can I terburj y they wende. 

XVIII. 1.; Them. See XI. 1. — t.Halpen,i}ie Partsd- 
fde of the Past Time from the Irregular Verb Help. — 3. Seke; 
Sick. As Chaficer usually writes tliis word Sike, we may sup¬ 
pose that in this instance he has altered the Orthography in 
order to make the Kinie more exact; a liberty, with which he 
sometimes indulges himself, though much more sparingly than 
his contemporary Poets. The Suxuu writers aftord aiithurities 
to justify either method of spelling, as they use both Seora and 
Sioca. 

1 have hitherto considered these verses as consisting of/e» 
syllables only; but it is impossible not to observe, that, according 
to the rules of pronunciation established above, all of them, 
except the 3d and 4tb, consist really of eleven syllables. This is 
evident,8t first sight in ver.ii, la, 13,14, and might be shewn ns 
clcarlv by authority or analogy, in the others; but ns the eleventh 
syllable, in our versifioition, being unaccented, may always, 1 
apprehend, be absent or present without prejudice to the metre, 
there docs not seem to be any ncressit} for pointing it out in 
every particular instance. 
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APPENDIX, No. II. 

The Alphabets of Sir Thomas Smith and Dr. Gill, referred to in the Noks on the Grammar. 

Sir Thomas Smith's Nm English Alphabet, 1543. 


Notneti. 

PoUsbu. 

A a 

A short 

A^a a- 

A long 

B b 

Be 

C c 

Ch, Tch, final 

D d 

De 

A « A D 

Ac, i. e. Th 

E e 

E short 

E'li 0 e- 

E long 

le 

E English 

F f 

Ef 

V V v 

Ev 

G g 

Ge 

Ss 

Se 

H he 

Ha 

liy 

I short 

Ti i 1 - 

I long 

K k 

Ka 

L 1 

El 

M m 

Em 

N n 

En 

0 0 

0 short 

OV) b 0 

0 long 

PP 

Pe 

Q q 

Qua 

R r 

Er 

S 8 

Es 

Z z 

Ezed 


Es, i. e. Esh 

T t 

Te 

V U u 

U short 

V'p u w 

U long 

Y V y 

u Gre» 

X XX 

Ex 


Ejemplum. 

Man, Hat. ^ 

Mail, i. c. Maine, Hat, i. c. Hate. 

Ceri, i. c. Chary, Mac, i. c. Match. 

Aou, i. c. Thou, Ba%, i. e. Bath. 

Led, Bred, Ilel. « 

Lcil, i. c. Lead, Bred, i. c. Bread, He>l, L e. Heal. 
Bred, i. c.. Bre^, Hei, i. c. Heel. 

Fil, Strif. 

ri-1, i. e. Vile, Striv, i. e. Strive. 

Gai, Get. 

^i, i. e. lay, i. c. let 

Hid, Bi, i. e. By. 

Hid, i. c. Hide, B^ i. c. Bay. 

Kat, Kac, i. c. Catch. 


Hop, Hors, i. e. Horse. 

Hop, i. c. Hope^ Hors, i. e. Hoarse. 


Li^ i. e. Lyes, Di-z, ^ e. Dyes. 

LeS, i. e. Leash, Fis, i. c. Fish. 

Bak, i. 0 . Buck, Full. .. 

Biik, i. e. Book, Ftil, i. c. Fool. 

Tru, i. e. True, Ku, i. e. Bu^ Ny, i. e. New. 
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tigum. 

Kcmm, 

Poteriat. 

Uiut Xovut. 

Antiqiau, 

Signi/lealia. 

C># a 

a exile 

breve 

Mai 

filial 

CHariola 

yr a * 

' d exile 

Ixmgim 

mal 

male 

mas 

A a 

■ a latum 

Umgum 

mgl 

mall 

marcus 

B b 

Kf bee 

b latimm 

a bri; 

bjltige 

pons 

Cb ch 

che 


ch 

tuchan; 

epnge 

muto 

D d 

dif dee 

d latinimi 

deth 

beats 

mors 

D « 

thee 

5 Oxoniensium 

•Sob 

tbougb 

quamvis 

£ e 

ff 


b^iAoVi e 

best 

bent 

optimus 

e e 

ff 


Hroy 1) 

best 

beaimt 

^stia 

£ f 

ff 

*• 

f) ut in 

fjn 

fine 

nitidus 

V V 

ve 


• j 3 Oxoniensium 

tjn 

bine 

vitis 

Gg 

3 

g« 

3 * 


nil mutat 

gud 

goob 

bonus 


dge 

a baj 

a babgt 

hoc insigne 

H h 

he 


ntl mutat 

bbli 


sanclus a urn 

ft b 

eih 


* X Sf - 

bobt 

emplus a urn 

Ji 

t i 


* tenue breve 

kin 

kfnne 

cognatio 

I i* 

• M 

J *■ 


tame hngum 

kin 

keene 

acutus 

Jj 

j «■ 


exile 

kjn 

kpne 

vaccee 

K k 

ha 1 

1 


]»p 

cappe 

pUeus 

Q q' 

gu 



quins 

quince 

malum cydomnun 

L f 

el 


nil naUant 

lazi 

lasrie 

ignavus 

M m 

em 



miin 

moone 

luna 

N n 

en J 



niin 

noone 

meridics 

ff H 

eng. 

male 

ng atd y ut protmti- 

dung 

bung 

Jimus 

an 


ciatw 




0 0 

0 . 


Ofjuxgor 

witeyet 

tu kol 

to coll 

coUum amplccfi 

CD b 

b 


a kol 

a coale 

carbo 

Pp 

pi 1 

1 

tu priicb 

p^eack 

cancionor 

R r 

ar 1 

li 

nil variant 

tu run 

to runne 

cutro 

S fa 

es J 

1 


a sun ^ ^ 

a 0onne 

■^lius aut 





02 0unne 

sol 

Sh (h ah. 

* ska 


sh 

sham 

0kame 

pudor 

T t 

ti tee 

nil variat 

til 

ttoo 

dm 

Th th 

thi 


6 th 

a thistl 

tbf0tle 

carduus 

V ▼ 

V 



svr 

0ute 

certus 

U u 

u 


u breve 

spun 

gpunne 

netuS‘a utn 

•• 

u 

it 


u Umgum 

a spiin 

gpoone . 

cochleare 

W w 

ne 


w German 

•wet 

boette 

vdus 

wll 

vhe 


' ku 

tu whet 

tu topee 

acuo 

X X 

* ex 


nil mutat 

ax 

ab 

securis 

Z z 

ya 

es 


ilat. ante vocalem 
nil variat 

a yvth 
zcl 

a ooutp 
jeme 

iuvenis 

zelus. 



A LIST 


OP MOST OF 

THE AOTHORS AND THEIR WRITINGS, 

AND OF MANY 

PUBLICATIONS WANTING THE NAMES OF AUTHORS, 

, WUICH 

HAVE FURNISilED EXAMPLES OF WORDS, AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS, 

IN THIS DICTIONARY, 


A. 


Ahiidy Dr. G. Abp, of CaiUerbuiy. De¬ 
scription of the whole World. 

Addison, Joseph. Works. 

Addison, iMncdot. D.D. Present State 
of the Jews, Account of West Barbary, 
Life of Mahomet, &c. This person 
was the father of our celebrated Ad¬ 
dison. 


lUngn in 
which the 
author wrote. 

!James I. 

Anne, 
Geo. I. 


Ch. II. 


Ady, J. Csindle in the Dcark, or Treatise * 
of Witches. 

Aiiismrth, Eob. Lat. and F^ng. Diet. Geo. II. 

Akenside, Mark. Pleasures of the Iina- jj 
ginatioD. 

Alexander, Sir. W. Sonnets in Wodro- t » 
ephe's Fr, and Eng. Grammar. 

Mini, tv. M. A. Serm. before the Univ. jjj 
of Oxford. 

Anderson, A. Serm. at Burghlcy, and 
Exposition upon Benedictus. 

Anderton, IV. History of the Iconoclasts. Cha. II. 

Andrews, or Andrewes, Dr. L., Bp. of 
Winchester. Sermons, Comment, on 
tlic Decalogue, Ac. Sec the Hist, of Jam. I. 
the Eng. Lung, prefixed to this Diet, 
p. cxxiii. 

Arbuthnot, Misccll. Works, *_ 

Mem. of^Mart. Scribl. with Pope, Tab. j 
of Anc. Coins, &c. Bte. on Aliments. 

Arnold, liich. B. D. Comment, on the 
Aptoci^pha. ' 

Art^y, Archdeacon. The Tabkt or jj^ 
ModeratioD of Ch. I. » * ‘ 


Ascham, R. Scholemaster, Toxophilus, 
Letters, &c. Sec the Hist, of the Eng. 
Lang. p. cxvi. 

Ash, Dr. Dictionary of the English Lan¬ 
guage, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Ashmole,Elias. Hist.of Berkshire, 3vols. f 
His own Life, Theatr. Chcmicuin. X 
Ashton, Dr. Sermons. 

Asile, Tho. Esq. Origin and Progress of 
Writing. 

Atkins, John. Voyage to Guinea, &c. 

8 VO. 

Attjjbbuhy, Dr. Francis. Bp. of Ro¬ 
chester. Sermons, Charges, Speeches, 
Lett. 

Aubrey, John. Anecdotes, and Miscell. 

Amon, W. Essay on Musical Expres¬ 
sion. 

Austin, W. Htec Homo, or £)xcellency of 
Woman. 

Ayliffe, Dr.J. Parergon Jnr. Canon. 


Reign in 
whi^tiw 
uitborinotn 

HemVIIL 
Ed. VI. 
Mary. 

Eliz. 

Geo. III. 

Ch. 11 . 
Geo. II. 

Geo. HI. 

Geo. II. 

Anne. 

Geo. I. 

Interr^. 
Ch. II. 

Geo. II. 

Ch. I. 
Anne. 


B. 


. Eliz. 

Bacon, Francis, Loro. Works. J Jam. 1. 

• L Ch. I. 

Bailey, N. Diet, of the Engl. Language, 

2 vols. 8vo. The same in the Germ. Geo. II. 
Language. 

Baker, T. M. A. Reflex, on Learning. Anne. 



Balct John, Bp. Ossory. Ymage of 
Churches, or Disc, on the Rete- 
ladons, in ^ parts; yet a Course at the 
Romish Foxe; Acts qf English Vota¬ 
ries ; Fj;eiace to Leland. Coarse, but 
sometimes animated; intemperate in 
his language, from which liowever we 

f ather some curious phrases. See the* 
list, of the Eng. Lang. p. cxiv. 

BaleSi Peter, The Writing Skdroole- 
master. 

Bancrqftt Dr. B. Abp. of Canterbury. 
Dangerous Positions and Proceedings 
published and practised within this 
Island of Britain, under pretence of 
ReTormation, and for the Prcsbytcriivl 
Dbciplincl 

Barclay, Alex. Tiic Ship of Fools. Sec 
the Hist, of the Eng. Lang, p.tkxxi. 
Baret, or Barret, J. Alvearie or Qua¬ 
druple Dictionary. That is, English, 
Latin, Greek, and French, fol. A 
carious and valuable work; containing 
abundant illustration of phraseology 
in the latter part of the tixteenth cen- 
tu^, 

Barit^ii, D, E. Clavis Diplomatica. 
Barlow, Dr. Tho. Bp. qf Lincoln, Be- C 
nUuns. 8vo. 1 

Barnard, John, D.D. Life of Dr. 
Heylyn, 

Barnaul, R. Poems, Lady Pecuiila, 
and AiFec. Shepherd. 

Baron, B. Poems, Cyprian Acad, and 
Trag. of Mirza. 

'Barrington, Hon. D. Miscell. Essays. 
Barrington, Hon. Dr. S. Bp. rf Durham. 

Serm. and Charges. 

Babrow, Isaac, D.D. Works. 

Baxter, W. Gtossarium Antiq. Britann. 
Baxter, Andrew. An Enquiry into the 
Nature of the Human Soul, 8).’:. 3 vols. 
Of this able and rational philosopher 
Warburton said, that ** he was truly 
a great genius: and a time will come, 
if ^ming ever revive among us, when 
the present inattention to his admirable 
metaphysics established on tlie physics 
of Newton, will bo esteemed as great a 
dishonour to the wisdom of this age, as 
the neglect of Milton’s poetry is to the 
wit of the past.” 

Beaumont and Fletcher. Comedies 
and Tragedies, fql. 

Beaumont, Dr. J. Ps^he, &c. a Poem 
in «o cantos, fol. ^erc are, in this 
ioqg allegorical performance^ some 
jpaaaag^ 01 great beauty. 

Bedell, IV. Bp. qf Kilmore, Letters in 
matten of Religion concraning the Ch. 
of Rome. 


Raign in 
which the 
BuUior wrote. 


Hen. VIII. 
Ed. VI. 


Eliz. 


Jam. I. 


Hen. Vll. 


Eliz. 


Geo. II. 
Ch. II. 
Jam. II. 

Ch. II. 

Eliz. 

Ch. I. 

Guo. III. 

Geo. III. 

Ch. II. 
Geo. I. 


Geo. II. 


Jam. I. 


Ch.I. 


Jam. I. 
Ch. I. 


Bedmll, W. Mohammedis Imposturae^ 
with the Arabian Trudgmon or Inter-' 
preter. 

BeU, J. The Pope Confuted. 

Benefield, S. D. D. Marg. Prof. qfDtvin. 
Ox, The Sin against the Holy Ghost, 
and other Doctrine-s, in 12 Sermons. 

Bentley, Dr. Rich. Sermons, Dissert, f 
on Phdaris, Phil. Lms. or Remarks < 
on Free-Thinking, Letters, See. [ 

Beringtou, Bev. J, Hist, of Abcillard, 
Hist, of the Literature of the Middle 
Ages. 

Berkeley, Dr. G. Bp.ofCloyne. Mi-f 
nute Philosopher, Smmons, Tracts. | 

Betterton, T. Chaucers Canterb. Tales 
altered. 

Bingham, Jos. M. .\. Origin. Ecclcsiast. 

Birch, Dr. Tho.' Hist, of the Royal So¬ 
ciety, Lives, and Miscell. 

Blackbuni, F. Archdeacon of Cleveland. 
The Confessional. 

Blachttore, Sir llich. Creation, a Poem, 
and other works. 

Blackstonc, Sir W. on the Law of Do-' 
scents. Comment, on the Laws of 
England. 

Btac^all, A. M. A. The sacred Clas¬ 
sics defended and illustrated, 2 vols. 
8vo. A most iisdiil work. 

Blair, B. The Grave, a Poem. 

Blair, M. On the Poems of Ossiun. 

Blount, T. Ancient Tenures. 

Bltml, or Blomd, Sir Hen. Voyage into 
the Levant. 

Bodley, Sir T. Letters. 

Bogan, Zach. M. A. Meditation’s, Corn- 
par. Homcri cum Script. Sacr. 

Bolingbroke, Hcti, Viscount, LetteisY 
• on the Study and Use of History. 

Bolton, Bob. B. D. Four Last Things. 

Boswell, David, Esq. Acc. of Corsica, 
Tour to the Hebrides, Life of Dr. 
Johnson. 

Boucher, Bev. Jonath. Supplement to 
Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, or A Glos¬ 
sary of Obsolete and Provincial Words. 
The words under the letter A only 
have as yet been published; which ex¬ 
hibit the most profound learning and 
extensive labour of the author. 

Bourne, Rev. Mr. Vulgar Antiquities. 

Boyle, Hon. Rob. Works. He has been 
well denominated the Christian Vir¬ 
tuoso,- a character whidi he has de¬ 
scribe in one of his wdHcs with that 
title. 

Beyle, Hon. Ch. Dusert. on the Epistles 
of Pbalaris. 

Boyle, Johm See Orrery. 

Bra^, Dr, B, Complgte Hist, of Eng- 


Iteignin 
wbi& the 
author wrote. 

Jam*. I. 

Eliz. 

Jam. I. 

Will. III. 
Anne. 
Geo. I. 

Geo. III. 

Ge^. I. 
Geo. II. 

Ch. II. 

Anne. 

Geo. II. 

Geo. III. 

WiU. III. 

• 

Geo. II. 
Geo. III. 

Geo. I. 

Geo. II. 
Geo. III. 
Cha. II. 

Ch. I. 

Eliz. 

interreg. 

Geo. I. 
Geo. 11 . 
Jam.I. 

Geo. HI. 


Geo. HI. 


Geo II 
Ch. H. 

Will. HI. 



land, uid Introduct. to the Old Engl. 
Hist with Glossary. 

liraitkwait, R. Miscell. Poems. 

BramhaU, Dr.J. Abp. qf Armagh. Works. 
The Church of Eng. defended. De> 
fence of true Liberty, 8cc. a^inst 
Hobbes. 

Bramton, W. Man of Taste, a Poem. 

Brand, Rev.J. Popular Antiquities. 

Brerfmood, fdw. Enquiries touching Lan- 
guages. 

Breton, N. Works of a Young Wit. 

Brevint, Sam. D.D, Saul and ^muel at 
Enimr. 

Bremer, J. Comedy of Lingua, or the 
Combat of the Tongue tSid the Five 
Senses for Superiority. 

Brigan/t, M.Le. Eiemens dc la Langue 
dcs Celtcs, &c. ou Bretons. 

Bright, T. Abridgment of Fox’s Acts 
and Monuments. 

Brisman, M. Swedish Lexicon. 

Brooke, Ftdke, Itord. Tragedies. 

Bromejir Broome, Bich. Flays. 

Browne, W. Britannia’s Pastorals, the 
Shepherd’s Pifie, and other Poems. 

Brawn or Browne, Sir Tho. Christian 
Morals, DIm;. on Vulgar Errors, Mis¬ 
cellanies. Sec the History of the Eng. 
I^ng. p. cxxiii. 

Brown, l)r. E. Travels in Europe. 

Browne, J.Hiewkins. Poems, 8vo. 

Bruce, James, Esq, Travels to discover 
the Source of the Nile. 

Brunne, Bob. de. Poetical Transla-f 
tions of French Poems. Sec the < 
Hist, of the Eng. Lang. p. liii. 

Bryant, Jacob, Esq. Aniuysis of Ancient 
Mythology, Ol». on Script 

*Bryskctt, Lad. Discourse of Civil Life, 
in this discourse the poet Spenser is 
one of the collocutors. As a kind of 
historical, as well as a literary compo¬ 
sition, it is to be valued. 

Buck, sir G. Hist of King Rich. III. fol. 

Buckingham, George, Duke of. The Re¬ 
hearsal. 

Buckingham, John, Duke of Poems. 

BdU, Dr. G. Bp. of Si. David's. Works, 
edit. Nelson. Corruptions of the Church 
of Rome. 

Buttokar, J. Booke for the Amendment 
of Orthographic for English %eech; 
Imglish Expositor. 

Bubwer, J. Artificial Changeling. 

Burgess, Dr. T. Bishoff St. Daviits. 
£ssay on the Study of Antiquities, Ser¬ 
mons. 


Burke, Edmund, Esq. Works. 
Bumeti^Dr. Gilb. Bp. of Sa^buty. Hist 


I m 
I (he 
auUior wrotK 

ch.n. 

Jam.i. 

Ch.I. 

Geo. 11 . 
Geo.III. 

Jam. 1 . 

Eliz. 

Ch.II. 

Ch. 1 . 

Geo. III. 

Eliz. 

Geo. III. 
Jam. 1 . 
Ch. I. * 

Jam. I. 

Ch.I. 

Ch. 11 . 
Geo. III. 

Geo. III. 

Edw. 11 . 
Edw. III. 
Rich. 11 . 

Geo. 111 . 


Eliz. 

Jam. I. 

Ch. 1 . 

Ch.lL 

Jam. II. 

Will. III. 
Anne. 

Eliz. * 
Jam. I. 

Ch.I. 

deo. 111. 

Geo. II. 
Geo. 111 . 


VOL. V. 


of the Reformation; Expos, of the r 
39 Article^ Mem. of his own Tim^ 1 
Life of Ld. Rochester, Sermons, Poe-1 
toral Letters. I 

Burnet, Dr. Thomas. Theoiy of the 
Earth. 

Burney, Dr. C. Hist of Musick. 

Burrow, SirJ. Essay on Pointing. 

Burton, Bob. M.A. Anatomy of Melan¬ 
choly. See the Hist oltbe Eng. Lang, 
p. exxi. 

Burton, Dr.J. on (he Genuineness of 
Lord Clarendon’s Histoir. 

Butler, Charles, M. A. The English 
Grammar, or the Institution of Letters. 
Sec a cuqpus account of this work in 
the Grammar accompanying this Dic¬ 
tionary. 

Butler, Samuel. Hudibras, Genuine Re¬ 
mains. 

Butler, Dr. Jos. Bp. of Durham. Analogy 
of Nat and Rev. Religion, Sermons. 


C 

Calamy, Benj. D.D. Sermons. 

CaUander, J. Esq. Two Ancient Scot¬ 
tish Poems. With very valuable etymo¬ 
logical notes. 

Calmet, Augustine. Hist Crit and Chro- 
noWical Diet of the Bible^ Comment 
on the Scriptures. Tr. 

Camden, William. 2 Annals of Q. 
Eliz. Remains. 

Campbell, Dr. T. On the Eccl. and Li- 
•terary Hist of Ireland. 

Cange Du, C. Gloss, ad Scriptores Me- 
dis et Infi.nae Latinitatis. 

Carew, Bich. Survey of Cornwall 

Careva, Thomas. Poems, Songs, &c. 

Carey, Hen. Songs. ! 

Carlton, Sir Dudl. Letters. 

Carpentier, Pet. Gloss. Nov. sen SuppL 
ad C. Du Cange. 

Catr, W. Traveller’s Guide. 

Carle, Tho. Life of the Duke of Oi> 
mond. 

Casaubon, Meric, D.D. Of Credulity 
and Incredulity in Things Natural, 
Civil, and Divine. 

Casenewoe, Pet. de. Lcs Origines Fran9. 

Castelli, B. Diction. Quatuor Ling^a- 
nim. ' 

Cave, Dr. W. Serm. before the King. 

Cavendish, Sir Will. Life of Ordinal 
Wolsey. 

Caxton, Will. The Mayster of Sentence, 
Boke of Eun’dos, &c. Sec the Hist. I 
of the Eng. Laifg. p. Ixxx. 

Chalmers, G. Apm. for the Believers of 

3 ^ 


Ridgii in 
wbkh the 
■uthor wrote. 

Cb.IL 
Jam. 11 . 
Win. III. 
Anne. 

Ch.Il. 

Geo.IIL 
Geo. III. 

Jam. 1 . 
Geo. II. 

Ch.l. 

Interreg. 
Geo. 11 . 

Ch. 11 . 
Geo. III. 

* 

Geo. I. 

Jam. I. 
Geo. IIL 

Geo. I. 

Eliz. 

Ch.I. 
GeaL 
Jam. L 

Geo. IIL 

Will III. 

Geo. 11 . 

Ch. 11 . 

Wm. III. 
Anne. 

Ch. II. 
Hen.Vm. 

Hen. Vi. 



l^akqp^are MlniuGript% Sfr Da^ 
liyndiay’B Works, &c. 

Cbambbrs, Ephraim. Qrdop^ia. 

Chandler, Sam. O.D. Hist, of theC 
Life of David, Vindication of the<< 
Christian Religion. £ 

Ckmman, Oearge. Transl. of Homer, 
Trag. and Poems. 

Charles I, Gng, Works., Papers at 
Newcastle between his Majesty and A. 
Henderson. 

Chavceb, Geoffrey. Canterbunr Tales, 
and other Poems, original anci traas* 

^ lated; prose-writings wso, original and 
translated. 

Chnlt^H, Philip, Earl Letters to«| 
his Son, Miscril^es. 

Chofne, Dr. G. Philosoph. Principles 
of Rdigion. 

Child, Sir Jos. Disc, on Trade. 
CHHXiHawoRTH, WiLL. M.A. The 
Religion of Protestants a Safe Way 
to Salv^ion. 

ChUmead, Edm. M.A. Transl. of Fer- 
rand’s Ehsay on Love Melancholy, 
Hist, of the Jews. 

Ckwxhford, Tho. The Worthiness of 
Wales, and other Poems. 

Churion, Rev. Archdeacon, Life of Sir 
R. Sutton, Serm. Life of Dean Almc. 
Nowell. 

Cihber, C. Mom. and Lett, to Pope. 

Clagetf, WtU. D.D. Sermons. 

Clarswoon, (Edward) Earl of. Hist- 
of the Grand Rebellion, Life^ Ac. « 

•Clarendon, Henry, Earl of. State Let¬ 
ters, and Diaiy. 

Clarke, Dr. Sam. On the Proph. of the 
O. Test. On the Attrib. of*God. 
Evid. of Natural and Revealed Reli¬ 
gion. 

Cleaver, W. M.A. Sermons. 

Cleaveland, or ClieoeUaid, J, Poems, C 
Oratjons, &c. j 

Cockbum, John, D.D. Specimens of some 
Free and Impartial Remarks on Bar- 
net’s Hist of his own Time. 

Cocker, Edw. Arithmetick. 

Cockeram, H, Ewlish Dictionarie, or 
an int^reter of hard Englidi words. 
Skinner refers to this curious little 
book. 

Coles, £. Edo). Diet. 

CoBier, Rev. Jerem. Essay on Miscell. C 
SiAgects, On the Stage. *' ^ 

OoBme, WiU. Poems. 

Confer, David. The Sacred Interoreter. 

CoB^ghm, Ur. HBp. ^London. Letters 
to theCieigy of^his Diocess. 

Cor^re^ WBL *FoeiiM and Plays. ^ 


Rnn ia 
whlui the 
author wrote. 

Geo. III. 

Geo. 11 . 
Geo. I. 
Geo. IL 
Geo. III. 
EUz. 

Jam. I. 

Ch.I. 

Edw. III. 
Rich. II. 
Hen. IV. 

Geo. II. 

Geo. I. 
WiU. HI. 

Ch.I. 

Ch.I. 

Intcrre^. 

Eliz. 

Geo. HI. 

Geo. I. 
Ch. H. 

Ch. 11 . 
Jam. 11 ., 


Geo. 1 . 

Geo. H. 

Ch.I. 

Interr^n. 

Anne. 

Interr^. 

Jam. I. 

Ch.U. 
Will HI. 
Anne. 
Geo. H. 
Geo.lL 

Uam. IL 

Will III. 
Anne. 


Conifreare, Dr. J. Bp. of Bristol. Ser¬ 
mons. 

Cooper, Dr. Tho. Bp. ^ Winchester, The¬ 
saurus, Ling. Rom. Britann. 

Corbet, Dr. R. Bp. ^Norwich. Poems. 

Cornwallis, Sir W, Discourses upon 
Seneca the Trag^ian. A smoU but 
useful piece of criticism. 

Cosin, Dr.J. Bp. Durham. Scholasti- 
cal Hist, of the Canon of the Holy 
Scripture. 

Costard, G. M.A. Two Dissertations. 
I. On the meaning of the word AirsiVaA 
in Job, xlii. ii. H. On the word 
Hermes. 

Catgrave, R. Diet. Fr. & Eng. A 
rich storehouse of old Frmich and 
English also. 

Cotton, C. Wonders of the Peake, and 
other Poems; the Angler. 

Cooentry, H. Philemon to Hydaspes. 

Coverdale, Miles. D.D. Pretace to the 
Transl. of the Bible. 

Cdmt de. Gebelin, N. Hist, de la Parole. 

Cowel, Dr. J. Interpreter of Law Words. 

Cowley, Abb. Poems,Comed. and \ 
some pieces in prose. i 

Cowper, Will. Poems. 

Cox, Sir 11 .. Hist, of Ireland. 

Crabbe, Rev. G. Poems. 

Cragii, 2 \ Jus Feudale. 

Cranmeii, Tho. Abp. of Cantebbury. 
Defence of the Sacrament. Answer to 
Bishop Gaadiner, &c. See tlie Hist, 
of the Eng. Lang. p. cxiv. 

Creahaw, Rich. Poems. Often posses¬ 
sing much sweetness as well as piety. 
Pope has been pronounced oc^'r- 
* sionally indebted to them. 

Creech, Rev. Thomas. Poet. Transl. of 
Lucretius, Horace, Manilius, &c. 

Croft, Dr. Herbert, Bp. of Her^d. 
Animadv. on Burnet’s Theory of the 
Earth. 

Crenoe, Rev. W. Lewesdon Hill, a Poem. 

Crawly, Rev. R, Edit cd P. Ploughman, 
Deliberat Ans'iren^ &c. Contut of 
N. Shaxton. See also a further ac¬ 
count of him in the Hist, of the Eng. 
Lang, prefixed to this Diet p. Iviii. 

Croxu^ Dr. Sam. Fables, Poems. 

Cudsoorth, Ralph, D.D. Disc, on the 
Lord’s Sapper, and Sermons. 

Cumberland, Rich. Esq. Plays, Poems, 
Observr, Memoirs, &c. ' * 

Curt^, Dr. R. Bp. of Chichester. Two 
Serm. 


R^a in 
whidi the 
author wrote. 

Geo. IL 

Eliz. 

Ch. 1 . 

Eliz. 


Ch. II. 


GeqsII. 


Jam. I. 

Ch.H. 

Geo. II. 

IIcn.VHL 

Geo.JIL 
Jam. 1 . 
Ch. I. 
Intcrrcgn. 
Ch. H. 
Geo. 111 . 
Will. HI. 
Geo. III. 
Eliz. 

Hen.VHI. 
Ed. VI. 


Ch. 1 . 


Ch.IL 

Ch.IL 
Geo. HI. 

Ed.VL‘ 

Eliz.; 

Geo. IL 
Ch. IL 

Geo.IlL 

Eliz. * 




author wrote. 


D 

DcJgamot G. Didaacalooophus, or Deaf 
and Dumb Man’s Tutor. An Sii^ 
nonim, vul^ Character Universalis 
et Lingua Philosophico. Both are 
works of peculiar merit, and are^ 
now rarely to be met with. See the * 
notes also in the Grammar in this 
Diet. ' 

Danielf Samuel. Poems, History ofC 
land. ^ 

Davenant, Sir W. Poems. i 

Davies, Sir John. Nosce Teimum, a phi¬ 
losophical poem, with Hymns, and 
Orchestra, a poen\on Dancing; Disc, 
on the State of Ireland. 

l^avors, J. Secrets of Angling. A Poem. 

Dmbeny, H. Historie and Policie Re¬ 
viewed in the Transactions of Oliver 
late Lord Protector from his Cradle to 
his Tomb. 

Decilhr, Tho, Plays and Tracts. 

D<foe, B. N. Engl. Diet. 

Ikfoe, Dan. Robinson Crusoe. 

Delany, Patrick, D.D. Life of David, 
01^ on Lord Orrery’s Remarks on 
Swift. 

Denham, Sir John. Cooper’s Hill, a 
])oem, Trag. of the Sophy, Songs. 

Dennis, John. Poems, Letters. ^ 

Derham, Will, D.D. Physico-Thcology, 
or Demonstration of the Being and 
Attributes of God from his Works of 
Creation; Astro-Theology; Serm. 

DeriTig, Edxe. B. D. Lectures on the 

. Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Dentig,SirE(lw. Parliamcnta^ Speeches. 

DErnes, Sir Sim. Primitive Practice tor 
preserving Truth, an Historical Nar¬ 
ration, 8cc. 

Digbi/, Sir Kcnelm. Of Bodies, and the 
Soul. 

Doddridge, J}r, Philip. Expos, on the 
New Test. 

Doddey,Rob. Preceptor, Trag. of Cleone, 
Slc. 

Dome, Dr. J. Dan of St. Paul’s. Poems, 
Devotions, History of the Septuagint, 
&c. 

Dorrington, Rev. Thcqph. Obs. on the 
Religion of the Romish Church, made 
in a Joprney through Germany in 
1^98. 

c 

Drset, Charles, Earl of. Poems. <1 




a. II. 


Eliz. 

Jam. I. 

Ch. I. 
Interr^. 

EUz. 

Jam. J. 

Interreg. 

Interreg. , 

Jam. 1. 
Geo. II. 
Anne. 

Geo. II. 


Ch. I. 

Will. III. 
Anne. 

Anne. 
Geo. I. 
Geo. II. 

Eliz. 

Ch. 1. 

Ch. I. 

Ch.I. 

Geo. II. 

Geo. JI. 

Jam. I. 
Ch. I. 


Will. III. 


Ch. II. 
Jam. II. 
Will. III. 


Douce, Francis, Esq. Illasti4feona»of 
Shakspeare. 

Dant, T. Poet. Transl. of Horace. 

Dayton, Michad. The Sh^herd’s Gar¬ 
land, Baron’s Wars, FolyoUnon, and 
other Poems. 

Drummond, William, (of Hawthomden.) 
Poems, &c. 

Dnmmand, Akx. Esq. Travels through 
Germany, Italy, Greece, &c. 

DnrnEN, John. Poems, Plays, Dis- C 
sertations, Transl^on^ &c. \ 

Duncombe, Rev. W. Poems. 

DunUm, John. Miscell. publications; 
but from which of fhm Johnson cited 
the example for confomdd, I^know not. 

Durell, Dv.D.D, Criticid Remarks on 
j Job, Psalms, &c. • 

I Duppa, D. Brian, Bp. qf SaUdntry. 

I Rules and Helps of Devotion. 

! Dyer, John. Poems. 


I E 

I Earle, D.J. Bp.qfSalidmy. Ess. and 
Characters. 

Earhery, Rev. Math. Reflections upon 
Modem Fanaticism. 

Echard, Rev. Laurence. Hist, of Eng. 
Grounds and Occasions of the Con¬ 
tempt of the Clergy and Religion en¬ 
quired into, Observ. on an Answer to 
the* same. 

Ecton, W.. State of the Bounty of Q. 
Anne. 

Edwards, B. Esq. History of the West 
Indies. 

Edwards, Thos. Esq. Canons of Cri¬ 
ticism, and Sonnets. A masterly de¬ 
tection of many risible blunders in 
Bishop Warburton’s edition of Shak- 
s}>eare. 

EUis, J. D.D. Knowledge of Divine 
Things from Revelation, not from 
Reason or Nature. 

EUis, George, Esq. Spwimens of the 
early Eng. Poets, Metrical Romances. 

EUys, Dr. A., Bp. qf St. DvuFs. Tracts 
on Liberty. 

lUphinstone, J. Principles of the Englidi 
Language. 

Elyot, Sir Tho. Castel of Helthe, The 
Govemour, Dictionary, &c. the! 
Hist, of the Eng. Lan^. p. ociii. 

Enderbie, Percy. Cambria Triumplians. 

Evelyn, John. Sylva, or Disc, of Forest 1 
Trees, Scnlptura, 'on Medals, and 
Gardener's Kaiendar. i 

Eusden, Rev. Laurence, Poems. « I 
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Reign ki 
whi^ tile 
I author wrote. 

Geo. HI. 

Eliz. 

Eliz.. 
Jam. L 

Jam. I. 

6 eo.U. 

Ch. II. 
Jam. II. 
Geo. HI. 

Anne. 

Geo. III. 

Ch.U. 
Geo. II. 

Ch.I. 
Geo. L 

Will. III. 
Anne. 

Geo. L 
Gbo. HI. 

Geo. IL 

♦ ■ 

Geo. II. 

Geo. III. 

Geo. II. 

Geo. III. 

Hen.VnL 
Ch. II. 

Ch.JI. 

Jam. JI. 
Will. III. 

Geo. J. 





HiOorwiioM. 


fairj^ £dw. PoeticdlTniMktion of 
Tasso’s Jerusalem DeUvered. 

Huukaw, orFandavset SirBi^. TransL 
of the Lunady II Pastor Fido, and 
Poenlfe. 

Farindont or Farringdaot Anth. D.D. 
Sennons. 

J’hriMAy FUch, D.D. Ess. on the Learn* 
ing of Shakspeare, Notes on Shak* 
spiara. 

Far^fAmti George. Comedies. ^ 

Favour, John, D.D. Antiquitlb triumph¬ 
ing over Novekie. „ 

Feauey, Dr. Dan. Dopers Dipt. 

FtM, J. Bp. of Life of Dr. 

Hammond. * 

FeWiam, or Felltkam,*Owen. Resolves, 
Divine^ Moral, Political. See the 
Hist of the Eng. Lang. p. exxii. 

Fdtm, Hen. O.D. Dissert on the Clos- 
rioks, Serm. 

Fenton, Elijah. Poems. 

Ferrand, Dr. See ChUmeed. 

Ferriar, Dr, lilustmtioiis of Sterne. 

Fiddes, Ridi. DD. Life of Cord. Wol- 
sey, Body of Divinity. 

Fidd, Dr. JB. Dean of Gloucester. Of 
the Church, Life, &c: 

Finett, Sir John. Observ. on Ambas¬ 
sadors. 

Fisher, Dr. John, Bp. of Rochester. Ex¬ 
pos. of the 7 Penitential Psalms, and 

* Serm. 

FitsrG^ry, Charles, M. A. The Blessed 
Birt^i-Day, and other Poems. 

Fleetwood, Dr. IV. Bp. of My. Chroni- 

. con Preciosum, Essay on Miracles, 
Sermons. 

Fletcher, Phineas, Piscatory Eclogues, 
&C. Purple Island. The latter is an 
allegorical poem of great merit There 
is a modern edition of it, in which 
words and passages have been altered 
without taste or jillgement. 

Metcher, Qiles. Christ’s Victory and 
Triumph, a Poem- This author was < 
the brother of Phineas Fletcher; and 
this beautiful poem, like that of his 
brmher, has been occasionally disfi¬ 
gured in a modem edition. 

Florio, J. World of Words, Ital. and 
Eng. first Fraits. Transl. oF Mon- 
taigne^ 

Flayer, Dr, On the Humou^ 

Forbes, Duncan, Lard. Reflexions on In¬ 
credulity. 

Ford, or ArdcmTho, Plays. 

SUrfr, die Muriatic Add. 


Eliz. 

Interregn. 

ch.iir 

* 

Ch.L 

Geo. III. 

Will. III. 
Anne. 

Jam. I. 

Ch.I. 

Ch. II. 

Ch.L 

Geo. 11. 
Geo. 1. 

Geo. HI. 
Anne. 

Jam. 1. 

Interregn. 

m 

Hen.VIlI. 


Ch. I. 

Will. III. 
Anne. 


Ch. I. 


Ch.L 


Elia. 
Jam. L 

Anne. 

Geo. II. 

Ch.L 
Geo. HI. 


Forteseue, Sir John. Difference between 
an Abs. and Limited MonarChy» 

Forteseue-Aland, J. Notes on the pre¬ 
ceding work. See the History of the 
Eng. Lang. p.]xxix. 

Fothethy, Dr, Martin, Bp. tf Salisbury. 
Atbeomastix: Clearing fisni'e Tnithes 
against Atheists and Infidels. This 
is a worE of great merit, but left un¬ 
finished; containing only two Books 
(out of eight pro}iosed) to prove that 
there is a God; the first entitled, of 
the Voyce of Nature; the second, of 
the Grounds of Arts. 

Fox, John. Acts and Monuments of the 
Church. 

Francis, Phil. D. D. Transl. of Horkce. 

FuUre, W. D.D. Retentive to |tay good 
Christians, Confut. of Allen, Notes 
on the Riiemish Tr. of the N. Test. 

Fuller, Tho. D.D. Worthies of England, 
Holy War, Holy States Sermons, &c. 

» 

G 

Garth, Sir Sam. The Dispensary. 

Gardiner, Dr. S. Up. of Winchester. Ex- 
plic. of the Catli. Faith, touching tlic 
Sacram. of the Altar, Answ. to Cran- 
mcr, 

Garrick, David. Plays, Prologues, &c. 

Gascoigne, Geoi-ge. Poems and Plays. 

Gataker, Rev. T. Discourses. 

Gay, John. Fables, Pastorals, Ac. ^ 

Gaytan, Edni, Pleasant Notes upon 
Don Quixote. 

Geddes, Dr. M. Chancellor of Sarum. 
Miscell. Tracts on Popery. 

Geddes, Dr. A. Prospectus of a New 
Transl. of the Bible. 

Gerard, or Getrarde, John. Herbal, or 
Gen. Hist, of Plants. 

Gibbon, Edw. Memoirs. 

GWord, Humphy. A Posic of Gillo* 
nowers, Ac. i. e. Poems. 

Gt4 or Gill, Dr. Alex. Logonomia An- 
glica. 

Gilpin, WiUiatn, M.A. Essay on Prints. 

Glaftritte, Joseph, F. R. S. Discourses, 
Essays, On the Fro-existence of Souls, 
Ac. 

Gloucester, Robert <f. Poetical Cluvnicle. 
See Hist of the Eng. Lang. p. xlix. 

Glover, Rich. Leonidas, Songs. 

Goldsmith, Dr. Oliver, Vicar of Wake¬ 
field, Poems, Essays. 

Goodman, J, D.D. Winter-Evening Conr 

Googe, B. 2k)dudce of Life. 

Oosson, St^hen. School of Abuse. 


Rdm ill 
wbiw Uie 
tutbor wrote. 

Hen.VIL 

Anne. 


Jam. 1.4 


Eliz. 

Geo. If. 

Eliz. 
Jam. 1. 

Ch.I. 


Will. III. 

Etlw.VI. 

Geo. II. 
Eliz. 

Ch. I. 
Anne. 
Geo. I. 

Interregn. 
Will. III. 
Geo. III. 
Eliz. 

Geo. III. 
Eliz. 

Jam. I. 
Geo. 111. 

Ch.II. 

Hen. III. 
Geo. 11. 
Oeo.lIL 

Geo.L 

Eliz. 

Eliz. 



Gower, Johk. r Confessio Amantis. \ 
See Hist of the Eng. Lang. p. Ixiii. y 

Graingeri Dr» James. Poems. 

Granger, Thomas. Exposition or Com¬ 
mentary on Ecclesiastes. A curious and 
well-written work. 

Granville, George, Lord Lansdami. C 
Poems, and dramatick pieces. \ 

Grassineau, J. ' Musical Dictionary. 

Graves, Rn. R. Spiritual Quixote, Re¬ 
collect. of Shenstone. 

Graunt, John. Observations on the Bills 
of Mortality. 

Gray, Thomas. Poems, Letters to C 
4da8on. ^ 

Gray, Rob. D.D. Key to the Old Tes¬ 
tament 

Green, Matth. The Spleen, a Poem. 

Green, or Greene, Z?r. J. Bp. of Lincoln, 
Four last Things. 

GreenhiU, 'Thomas. NEKPOKHAEI/L' 
or The Art of Embalming, wherein is 
shewn the Right of Burial, the Fune¬ 
ral Ceremonies, and the several Ways 
of preserving Dead Bodies in most 
Nations of thq, World. 

Greentcood, James. Ess. towards a Prac¬ 
tical Eng. Grammar. 

Gregory, John, M. A. Learned Works, 
and Posthuma. He was pronounced 
the miracle of his age for critical and 
curious learning. 

Gregory, Fr. D.D. The Doctrine of 
the Glorious Trinity. 

GrrtP, I)r. N. Cosmologia Sacra, or 
a Discourse of the Universe; Museum; 
Anat. of Plants. 

Grey, Dr. Zach. Notes on Hudibras. 
Answ. to Neale’s Hist, of the Puritans. 

GriJ^h, Dr. M. The Samaritan Re¬ 
vived. ’J’lic Fear of God and the 
King. This author was formally at¬ 
tacked by Milton on account of the 
latter discourse. 

Grimoald, Rev. N. Poems. See the 
Hist, of the Eng; Lang. p. evii. 

Grose, Fr. Esq. Provincial Glossary, 
Military Antiq. 

Guthrie, Will. System of Modem Geo- 
graphy. 

H 

Habingdon, W. Costara, a Collect, of 
Poems. 

HaeJeet, Dr. J. Bp. Liel^ld. Life of 
Abp. Williams. 

HokmUl, George, D.D. An Apologie 
or Declaration of the Power and Pro¬ 
vidence of God in the Government of 
the World. A work of great merit. 


Reign in 
which the 
author wrote. 

Edw. III. 
Rich. II. 
Hen. IV. 
Geo. II. 


Jam. I. 

Jam. II. 
Will. III. 
Geo. III. 

Geo. III. 

Ch. II. 

Geo. II. 
Geo. III. 

Geo. III. 

Geo. II. 

Geo. II. 


Anne. 


Geo. I. 


Ch. I. 


Will. III. 
Ch, ii: 


Geo. II. 


Interreg. 
Ch. IL 

HemVIII. 
Geo. III. 
Geo. II. 


Ch.I. 


Ch.I. 


Ch. I. 


Hate, Sir Matthfui. Primit Originadon 
of Mankind. Hist of^e Pleas of the 
Crown, &.C. • 

Hales, John, D.D. Goldm Remains, Ao 
count of the Synod of Dort, Sermons. 

Hales, ^eph. D.D. Considerations on 
the Causes of Earthquakes. 

Halhed, N. B. Code of Gentoo Laws. 

Halifax, George, Marquis qf. Miscel- 
ccllanies; Polit. Th. Reflections. 

HcUl, Dr. Joseph, Bp. tf Norwich, Sa¬ 
tires, Essays, Epistles, Contemplations, 
Characters, Discourses, &c. See the 
Hist, of the Eng. Lang. p. cxix. 

HaU, John, Poems. 

IlallywcU, Rev. Henry. Sacred Method 
of Saving Human Souls. Acc. of Fa- 
milism. Moral Disc. Meltipipronoca, 
or a Discourse on the Polity and King¬ 
dom of Darkness. Neglwted, but 
truly valuable and learned works. 

IIamsiond, Henry, D.D. Comment 
on the Ps. and N. Test. Discourses, 
8 cc. 

Hanmcr, Sir Tho*. Notes on Shakspeure. 

Hamtar, John, D.D. Transl. of Master 
fleza’s Sermons upon the Canticle of 
Canticles, This is a very curious 
book. Harraar was Regius Professor 
of Greek, and Warden ^f New Col¬ 
lege in Oxford, in the time of Eliza¬ 
beth ; and was one of those by whom 
the Translation of the New Testament, 
in 1604 , at the*command of James, was 
made. 

Harington, or Harrington, Sir J. Tr. 
of Ariosto, Brieic View of the State 
of the Church of England. 

Harris, James, Esq. Hermes, Philolog. C 
Inquiries, Treatises, &c. \ 

Hart, John. An Orthographic conteyn- 
ing the due order and reason how to 
write or paint thimage of mannes 
voice moste like to the life or nature. 

Hartc, Rev. Walter. Poems, Hist, of 
Gustav. Adolph. 

HartUb, Samuel, Transl. of Comenius’s 
Reform, of Schools. 

Hai-vey, Dr. Will. Prognost. Signs of 
Acute Diseases, &c. 

Haslam, .John. Observ. on Madness and 
Melancliolyr 

Hawes, Stephen. Hist, of Graunde 
Amoure and La Bel Pucel: or the 
Pastime of Pleasure. An allegorical 
poem. 

Hawkesworth, Dr. J. Discov. in the C 
South Seas, or Collect, of Voyages, x 

Hawkins, SirJ. Hist, of Mustek.^ ^ j 

Hawkins, Sir R. Observations in bis j 
Voiage into the South Sea. 


Kcign IW'. 
wUa Uw 
nitbor wtoM. 

Interr^. 

Ch.II? 

Cb.I. 

Oeo. II. 
Geo. IIL 
Ch. n. 

Eliz. 

Jam. I. 
Ch. I. 

Ch.I. 


Ch. IL 


Ch.I. 

Intemgn. 

Geo. II. 


Eliz. 
Jam. I. 


Eliz. 

Geo. II. 
Geo. HI. 

Eliz. 


Geo.IL 
Ch.L 
Ch.I. 
Geo. III. 


Hen. VII. 

Geo. U. 
Cleo. 111 . 
Geo. lU. 

Jam. L 



irmror kvmm 


H am huu, Reo. T. Origin of the Eng* 
^ Kdi Drama. _ 

Hc^t Esm onDefonnity. 

Hcttfward, Sir Join. Hist, of Edw. VI. 

Answer to Doleman. 

Headl^ Rev. Hen. Poems. 

Heath f James. Chronicle of the Civ. War. 
Heathcotei Rev. Ralph. A Word to the 
Hutchiosonians; S^lva, or the Wood. 
Hcmy, Dr. Bob. Hut of Or. Britain. 
Henmaot Dr. Jos. Bp. qf Peterborough. 
DaiW 'nooehtsy or a Miscellany of 
MeditaUons Holy and Humane. 
Herbert, Edward, ijard. Lafe of King 
Henry VIII. Life of Himself. 
Herbert, Sir Thd. Travels. He tells 
oSy that ** he took shipping of Good- 
Fridav,” 1626. p. ft Memoirs of K. 
Charles I. 


a in 
tbe 

■utliar wrote. 

Geo. III. 

Geo. II. 

Jam. I. 

Geo. III. 
Interregn. 

Geo. II. 

Geo. III. 

Interr^. 

Ch. 

Ch. I. 


Herbert, Rev. George. Poems; and the p. , 
Country Parson. ' ’ 

Herrick, Robert. Hesperides, or Poems. Ch. I. 

lEglpns, John. See Hidoet. 

HenskaU, Rev. Sam. The Saxo^ mid 
Engli^ Lan^ara reciprocally illus- Geo. 111 . 
trative of each outer. 

Heaytt Dr. John. Sermons on Rg^t- * 

ance, &c. Other Discoursm. Ther Ch. 1 . 
are passages of eloquence in these Interregn. 
compositions. « 

Hqflin, Peter, D.D. Hist, of the Pres . * 

byterians, Discourses, &c. 

Hetfoiood, Johtr, Poems. Eliz. 

Hmpmd, Tho. The Hierarchic of the 

< Biased Angels, with the fall of Luci> Ch. I. 
fer, kc. 

Hickes, G. D.D. Linguamm Septen- . 
trionolium Thesaur. 2 vols. and &rm. jjj 

30 Jan. 1682. 

Htgden, R Pulychronicon. Hen. VII. 

Hildn^, Rev. John, M.A. Works. 3 co. II. 

HiU, Abraham, F.R.S. Familiar Let- nterregn. 
ters. ^h. II. 


HiU, Aaron. Poems. j 

HiU, Sir John. Gen. Natural History, f. n 
^ofBotany. 

Hoadl^ Reo, Dr. John. Discourse. Geo. I. 

- Hoceleve, or Oeeieve, Tho. Poems and 

Trand. See the Hist of the Eng. Hen. IV. 
- ^g.n.liwn. 

Emier, Reo. Dr. W, Elem. oS Speech, p. jt 
^ sc. concerning'Tima 

Bkh. L.L.B. Rmnariu on the jjj 
X ^hinn Ni^ts’ EntertainmenS. ' ' 

HolinAedi or Hdingshed, Raphael n,. 

Ghioni^ of EngtonC - 

BdOtmii RhBemon, Trand. of Pliny's j j 

ir * 

EbiB^laond, CL The FVanoh-Littleton. hJia. 
Babnet «r Holmes, Raitdle. Aoodem, , j 
dfAi^l^. * 


Hr^dmf, Reo, Archdeacon. Ducourses, C 
Tr. of Juvenal. ^ 

Hoogeven, H, Doctrina Particularum 
Ling. Gnecee. • , 

Hooker, Richard, M.A. Ecclesias C 
tical Polity, Sermems. 

Hooper, Dr, Geo. Bp. qf S. Asaph. \ 
On the Ancient Measures, Disc. ^ 

Hooper, S, Discourse on Lent. 

Hopkins, Dr. Es. Bp. of Dmdonderrp. 
Expos, on the Lord’s Prayer, Dis- 
courses, &c. 

Harhery, Dr. M. Sermons. 

Harman, WiU. Vulgario. 

Home, Dr.^ Geo, Bp. of Norwich. Serm. 
Comment, bn the Psalms, Letters on 
Infidelity, &c. 

Homeck, Dr. A. Ducourses. 

Hart, Dr. Jos. Abp. of Tuam. Charge to 
the Cleiw in 1742. 

Horslq/, Dr. Sam. Bp. qf St, Asaph. 
Sermons, Charges, Sp^bes, See. 

Howell, James. Instnictions for Foreign ^ 
Travel, Letters, Vocal Forest Poems, 
See. 

Hughes, John. Poems, Plays, &c. ^ 5 


Hdoet, R. Dictionaric, newly corrected, 
amended, set in order, and enlarged, 
by John Higgint late student in 
(Mforde. l^he original book, entitled 
Abecedarium Anglo-Latinum, ap¬ 
peared in Edward the sixth’s Umc. 

Hurd, Dr. Rick. Bp. of Worcester. 
Essay on the Marks of Imitation, 
Dialogues, S^nuons, Charges. 

Hume, David. Hist, of England. 

Hunter, Dr. J. Treat, on the Bloou, 
&c. On the Teeth. • 


I and J 

Jackson, Tho. D.D. TheolMical Works. 

Jamieson, John, D.D. Etymological 
Diet, of tlie Scottish Laujn^. 

James, Dr. Rob. Medical Dictionary. 

James, Charles, Esgr. Military Dictionary. 

James, Tho. D.D.. On the Popish Cor- 
rup 'ions of Scripture. 

Idea, W. Translation of Gelli’s Circe. 

Jenkin, Bob,. D.D. Hist. Examination of 
the Authority of Gen. Councils, Rea- 
sonab. of the Chr. liel.. 

Jenks, Bcu. 'Benjamin. Discourses. 

Jenuns, Soame^ Esq. Poems, Euq. into 
the Orig.i of Evil, Evid. of the Chr. 
licl 

Jewel, Ik. John, Bp.qf Salisbury. Works. 


Rdgn in 
whidi the 
author wrote. 

Ch. I. 
Interr^. 

Geo. III. 

Eliz. 

Jam. i. 
Jam. II. 
Wm. III. 
Anne. 

Ch. II. 

Geo. II. 
Hcn-VIII. 

Geo. II. 
Geo. III. 

Will. HI. 

Geo. IL 

Geo. m. 

Ch. 1. 

Intcrrcgii. 

Will. Ill. 
Anne. 

Geo. I. 

Eliz. 
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AND THEIR WRITINGS. 


Ihrct Gloss. Snio-Gothicnm, Ulpbil. 
Fragtn. £p. wl Rom. Gotb. 

Johnson, Db. Samuel. Vlforks. ^ 

Johnston^ Dr. N. Assurance of Abby 
lAhds. 

Johnstone, J. Death-Song of Lodbroc, 
with Iceland. Gloss. 

Jones, Sir WiU. Poems. 

Jones, Rev. WiU. Works. ^ 

JoNsoN, Benjamin. Flays, and Poems. 

Jordan, T. Poems. ^ 

Jortin, John, D.D. Discourses. 

Junius, F. Etymologicon Anglicanum, 
Gothicum Glossarium. 

Junius, R. Sinne Stigmatized. Divided 
into the Drunkard’s Character, and 
Compleat A.rmour against Evill So¬ 
ciety. An octavo of near 900 pages, 
in many of which are very acute and 
forcible passages and descriptions. It 
is dedicated to bishop Hall, to whom, 
as to other authors, he professes his 
obligations; commencing his address 
with this just and pithy remark. 
** Right reverend father, and ao lesse 
honoured lord, I sec many make use 
of your lines, few acknowledge, none 
return to give thanks! But no cheat¬ 
ing like the fellony of wit; for hec 
which theeves that, robs the owner, 
and cooseus <<11 Uiat bcare him.” 
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Keepe, H. Monumenta Westmonast. 

Keill, Dr. John. Exomin. of Burnet’s 
Theory of the Earth. 

Kelham, R. Dicf. of the Norman Lang. 
Domesday Book illustrated. 

KendaU, Timothy. Flowers of Epi¬ 
grams. 

Kennet, Basil, D.D. Roman Anti- C 
quities. ^ ^. 

Kennet, Dr. White, ‘Bp. of Peterborough. 
Register and Chronicle, Hist, of Am- 
brosden, &c. 

Kersey, J. New Engl. Diet. 

Kettlewll, Rev. John. Measures of Chris¬ 
tian Obedience, Worthy Communi¬ 
cant. 

Kysleri, J. G. Autiq. Septcntrionales. 

KiUani, C. Diet Teutonicum. 

ISSigrefoi, Sir WiU, Plays, and Poems. ^ 

KUUt^eck^ohn, B.D. Sermons. 
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WilLIJI. 

Geo. III. 

Eliz. 

Will. III. 
Anne. 
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Geo. I. 

Anne. 

Jam. II. 

Geo. I. 
Eiiz. 

Ch.I. 
Interreg. 
Ch. II. 
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King, Dr. John, Dean of ChMSs. Or. of- 
temoards Bp. of Ijan£m^ 
the Gunpowder Plot; and Vitia Pa- 
latinn, a '^Fedding Sermon. The 
last is really a literary curiosity. 

King, Dr.Hen. Bp.(f Chichester. Poems; 
some of which have particular merit 

King, Dr. W. Miscellanies in Prose C 
and verse. C 

Kirvoan, R. Essay on Manures. 

KnatchbuU, Sir Norton. Annot upon 
some Di$cult Texts in all the Books 
of the New Test. 

Knight, Edw. The Triall of Truth, 
wherein are discovered three great 
enemies to Mankinde. 

Knight, Rich. Payne, Esq, An Analy¬ 
tical Inquiry into the Principles of 
Taste. 

Knitlel, Reo. F. A. Ulpliil. Epist. ad 
Romanos Goth. 

Knolles, Rich. Hist of the Turks, Lives 
of the Ottoman Kings. 

Knae, Hon. Dr. W. Bp. of Londotiderry. 
Two Disc, before the Ld. Lieut, in 
Ireland, and in Trin. ColL Chap. 
Dublin. 

Koerber, Chr. Lexic. Panic. Hebr. 1 

Kyd, Tho. Plays. 
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Lacombe, M. Diet du Vieux Lang. 
Fran^. 

Lambe, Rev. W. Hist of the Battel! of 
Floddoii, Hist of Chess. 

Langhome, Rev. Dr, John, Poems, C 
Disc. Fables. \ 

Langland, Robert. Vision and Cr. of 
Pierce Ploughman. See the Hist of 
the Eng. Lang^ p. Ivii. 

Lansdoam, Ld. See GranviUe. 

Latimer, Dr. Hiigh. Bp. of Worcester, 
Sermons. 

Laud, Dr. W. Abp. qf Canterbury. Ser¬ 
mons, Diary, Remains. 

Laurence, Rev. R. LL. D. Sermons, 
Bampt Lect Univ. Ox. 

Lavington, Dr. Bp. qf Exeter, Enthu¬ 
siasm of Methodists and Papists com¬ 
pared, &C. and Suppl. on me Mora¬ 
vians. 
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Edw. VI. 
Cho. J. 
Geo. HI. 
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Ijcew, Rev. W. Serious Call to a Devout 
Life, On Chr. Perfection. 

Leake, Steph. M. Hist of British Coins. 

Let, Nath. Plays. 

Leigh, Edward, M.A. Critica Sacra. 
A work of the greatest utility in re¬ 
gard to the illustration of the Hebrew 
wmds of the Old, and the Greek words 
of the New Testament 


Geo. II. 

Geo. II. 
Ch. IL 


Interr^. 



AUT1E>!I8 


Itineral^. See the Ifiet. 
.. eif^B &g. Lu«.jp.Gxiii. 
iMkitt Bnh Q, W» Ei^iih Etymology, 
or A Deriv; l^cU oAbe Eng^ Laim. 
Lt Ne^ Philip. Hist, of the Abps. m 
CuBrii. ano York,' Life of Dr. I^ld. 
Lentony F, Youog Gfeliant's ’Whirligig. 
Laiiey CSutrleSy M. A. Sliort Meihra 
with the Dests, imd with the Jews; 
Sodnian Controversy discussed. 
VEttnmety Sir Hammond. Hist of K. 

Ch.L AU. of Div. Offices. 
L’Ettrangey Sir Hmer. Pamphlets, 
TnnsLc^ Seneca, Erasmus, Qucvedo; 
Observator. 

E. Archaeolugia Britannica. 
Lmi^boty John, D.D. Miscellanies, 
UM. mi Books in the Bible. 

Xd'^ fFm. Hist, of his Life and 
i^ea, and of K. Ch. I. 
lify, or Lilly, John. Plays, Disc. cali( 
^phues. 

ZJttleton, Dr. Adam. Lat. and Eng. 
Diet See a pretended anecdote re- 
weeting him. and his dictionary con- 
rated under the word covens. 

IJeyd, Dr, W. Bp. Si. Asaph, Disc, 
on Church Government in Britain, 
axid Serm. 

Locke, John. Works. 

Lodge, Dr. Tho. Plays and Poems. See 
a note to the Grammar in this Dic¬ 
tionary on Orthography. 

Loei, Bcp. W. The Blisse of Brightest 
Beautie, the summe of foure Serm. 
preadted in the Cathedral of GUocestcr. 
Loodace, Bich. Lucasta; Epodes, ^ 
Odes, fee. Posthura. Poems. 

Lowth, fBm. B.D. Comment on the 
Prophets. » 

Lowth, Dr. Robebt, Bp. of Imvoov. 

Gramm, of the Eng. Lang. 

' ' Wykdiam, Tracts, fee. 
liHcae, JUch, D.D. Enq. after 
ness, Discourses. 

Ludwig, German and Eng. Diet *. 
IgfdgSe, John, Poems. See the Hist 
•' m the Enm Lang, indhis Diet p. IzxvL 
Lr, Rjbt. Sow. Sax, and Goth. Dkt 
^It. to Junius’s Etymolog. Angl. 
Ljfttdton, Geo. Lard. Obs. on the Con¬ 
version and Apostleship of St PanL 
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Mttddot, Dr. Juue, Jfo. V Wareater. 
Discourses, Vindi& of the C3i. of Eng. 
against Ne^s ifipt ofthe Purkans. 
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Hen.VHI. 

iSadan, Tho. Hist of the Ehcchequer. 

MaUet, David. Poems, Life of Lord 

Geo. III. . 

Bacon. 

Mandevitle, Sir John. Havek. Seethe 

Geo.L 

Hist of the Eng. Lang, in this work, 
p< Ivill. ^ 

Ch.L 

Manning, Itev. 0. Add. to Lye’s Sax. 
and Gmb. Diet 

Will III. 

Mannyngham, Dr. Tho. Bp. qf CUdcheOer. 
Two Discourses on the Criterions of 
Philosophical truth, and on Popish 

Ch.I. 

Doctrines and Policies.' A well writ¬ 
ten work. 

Ch. II. 

MarUm, Christopher. Poems, and Plays. 
Marriot, Dr. J. Rights and Privileges of 

Anne. 

the UniveniUes. 

Ch. I. 

Marshall, Dr. Quatuor .EvangeL Sox. 

Ch. II. 

cum Notis. 

Interregn. 

Marston, John. Satires, Poems, and 

Ch. 11. 

Plays. 

Eliz. 

Martin, Dr. E.. Dean of^Wy. Opinion 

concerning the Di£ference between the 
Church of England mid Geneva, See. 
Martin, Dr. T. Treatise on the Mar¬ 

Oh* lie 
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riage of Friestes. This is one of the 
few old English Books, which Mr. 
Home Tooke appears to have con¬ 
sulted. The aut;por was a civilian, tlie 

Cli. II. 

V Y T 

Jam. 11. 

friend of Bishops Bonner and Gar¬ 

Jam. 11. 

diner. The work was answered by 

Will. III. 

Bishop Poynet 

Martin, Descript the Western Islands. 

Eliz. 

Marvel, Andrew. Works. ^ 

jifffjon, George. Supplement to John¬ 

Jam. I. 

son’s Eng. Dictionary. 

Mason, WuUam, M.A. Poems, Notes 

Ch. L 

on Gray, Essays on Church Musick. 

Interrcg. 

Massey, W. Origin and Progress of 

Anne. 

Letters. 

Geo. 1. 

Massinger, I^ilip. Plays. ^ 

Mather, Sam. M. A. vindication of the 

Geo. II. 
Geo. III. 

Holy Bible. 

Matthim, T. Transl. of the Bible. 
Mamdr^ Hen. M.A. Journey from 

die U* 

Alemo to Jerusalem. 

Jl%, Tho. Trai^tion of Lucan. 
Meydtum, {f. mval Speculations and 
Maritime PoUticks. 

Geo. IL 

Hen. VI. 

Geo. II. 

Mayne, Jasper, D.D. Flays. Sermons. < 

Geo. II. 

C 

Maynwaring, Arfh. Miscell. in Prose C 
and V^eme. , C 


Medei Joseph, B.D. Setmont. Disc, on 
DkM#l» 

Menage,' Giles. Diet,Pr. Etymolog. 
Meursii, J,. Otossmrium Greecobarbarum. 


MiehaeBs, J. D. .Introdnct Leth. to 

Geou IL 

the N. Test 

If 

Middleton, T. Tragedies and Comedies. 
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Mary. 
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Geo. III. 

Geo. III. 

Geo. III. 

Cfa.I. 

Geo. I. 

Hen. VIII. 

Will. m. 

Ch. I. 

WiU. III. 

Ch.I. 
Interregn. 
Ch.n. 
Will. III. 

Anne. 

Ch. I. 

WiU. HI. 
Jam. I. 

Geo. IL 

Jam. 1. 
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MiUer, Philip. Gardener's Dictionary. 

Milton, John. Poems, ftose Works- ^ 

Minott Lcatrejue. Poems. * 

Minsheut J, Spanish and Eng. Diet 
Wkh Dialogues. Guide into Tongues. 
These, especially the latter, are 
very important works; and have fur¬ 
nished ’ great assistance to subsequent 
lexicographers. 

Monboddo, James, hard.' Ori^ and 
Progress of Language. 

blwe. Sir Thotnas. Works. See the 
Hist of the Eng. Lang. p. Ixxxiii. 

More, Dr.Henrif. Song of the Soul, 
with other Philosophical Poems; Con- 
jcctnra Cabbalistica; Mygtery of God¬ 
liness, Expos, of the Seven Churches, 
Antidote against Idolatry. See the 
Hist, of Uic Eng. Lang, p exxv. 

Mm-in, Diot Etymolog. Fr. ct Gr. ^ 

Morland, Sir Sam. Tuba Stentoropho- 
iiica, or Speaking-Trumpet. 

Morion, Dr. T. Bishop of Dm-ham. The 
Apostolical Episcopacy of the Ch. of 
England, Discharge of Five Impu¬ 
tations from the Romish Party. * 

Motnjson, Fpnes. Itinerary. 

Moiteux, Pet. Transl. of Don Quix. 
Misccll. 

Mamlagae, Walter. . Miscell. Spiritual 
or Devout Essuys^ in two parts. This 
person was the brother of Edw. Earl 
of Manchester, and retiring into 
France after the murder of K. Ch. 1. 
became a convert to popery, and was 
made Abbot of NantcuU. The writer 
of “ Lfgenda Lignea, or a Character 
of some Hopeful Saints revolted to the 
Church of Rome,” represents him as 
formerly a revelling courtier, and a 
vun-glorious shining ruffler; and Uiat 
by the help of his Romish friends he 
published bis books. By whomsoever 
they were written, they often display 
elegant language, and much ingenious 
observation. 

Moxon, Joseph. On Mechanick Exer¬ 
cises, Astronomical Cards. 

Mxdca^er^ R. On the Right Writing of 
our English Tongue. 

Mttrp^, Arthur. Transl. of Tacitus, 
Life of Johnson. 

N 

Nabbes, Tho. Masques. 

Ifares, Rey. Archdeacon. Elements of 
OvAoepy. This is a work of the 
greatest importance in r^ard to rules 
lor the pronunciation of our language. 
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Anne. 
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Ch. II. 
Eliz. 

Geo. III. 
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Geo. III. 


Nad, Tho. Plays, and Tra<^.' 

NaMhtoa, Sir R. Fragments Regalia. 

Nelson, Rob. Esq. C«mpanbn for the 
Festivals and Fasts of the Ch. of Eng. 
Life of Bp. Bull, See. 

Nevik, Ra'. T. M.A. Imit. of Juvenal 
and Persius. 

Ncvxome, Dr. W. Abp. of Armagh. Ess. 
on the English Translations of the 
Bible. 

Nevacoiat, R. Repertorium Londinense. 

Newton, D»*. T. Bp. of Bristol-. Notes 
on Milton. Discourses. 

Newton, Sin Isaac. Works. 

Nicols, or Niccols, J. England’s Eliza, 
The Cuckoo, Poems. 

Nicholson, Dr. Will. Bp. of Gkeester. 
Exposition of the Catechism. 

Nicholsoti, Dr. WiU. Bp. of Londotiderry. 
English Historical Library, Literary 
Correspondence. 

Norris, Rev. J. On the Beatitudes; C 
Poems, and Discourses. ^ 

North, Dudley, hard. Light in the Way 
to Paradise, &c. 

North. G. Tr. of Philosopher at Court. 
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* * 

(yConor, Dr. C. Rerum Hibernicarum 
Scriptores Vetercs. 

Oldham, John. Satires and other Poems. 

Oldisworth, W. Life of Smith. 

Oley, Barnabas. Life of Rev. Geo. Her¬ 
bert, the poet. 

Orrery, John {Boyle,) Earl of. Remarks 
on the Lite and Writings of Swift. 

Osborn, Fr. Advice to a ^n. 

Otway, Thomas. Plays and Poems. 

Outred, W. Translation of Co|)c upon 
Proverbs. 

Ooerhury, Sir Thomas. The Wife, a 
Poem; and Characters iii Prose. The 
latter are not yet forgotten as a proof 
of their popularity, they went through 
sixteen editiona in a lew years after 
their first publication. 

Ozelt, J. Life of Cervantes. 


P 

Pagitt, E[dr. Herosiography. 

Pal^ Witt. D.D Evul. of the Chr. 

Rel. Natural Thculog}, Sermons. 
Palsgrave, J. L’Esclaircisseiuent de In 
Langue Franf. 
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Parker^ Dr. MaUh. M/p. of CatUerlmy. 
I Poet. Transladon of the Psalms, 
r Parker, Dr. Sam.^ Bp. Orford. Re- 
^ proof of the Rehearsal Transprosed. 

Parker, Samuel. Bibliotheca Biblica 5 or 
Comm, on Ih 6 Pentateuch. 

Parkhurtt, Rev. J. Heb. and En^ish 
Lexicon. 

Parnell, Tho. D.D. Poems. 

Parr, Dr. Rich. Life of Archbishop 
Usher. 

Parr, Dr. Samuel. Notes on Tracts of 
Warburton, On Fduct^ion, and other 
Discourses. 

Partat, J. Springes fur Woodcocks, 
Epij^ains. 

Patrick, Dr. Sim. Comm, and Paraphr. 
on the Btmks of the O. Test Dis¬ 
courses. 

Paul, SO' George. Life of Abp. Whit- 
gift. 

Peacham, Henry. Garden ofEloquence; 
Minerva Uritunna, or Emblems. 

Pearce, Dr. Zaeh. Bp. of Rochester. 
Notes on Milton. 

PxABSON, Dr. j. Bishop of Chgster. 
Expos, of the Creed, Remarks on the 
39 Articles. 

Pecock, Dr. R. Bp. of St. Asaph. The 
Repressor. See the Hist, of the Eng. 
Lang. p. Ixxviii. 

Pede, George. Plays. 

Peme, Dr. Sam. Anc. Cookery, Anccd. 
m the EngL Lan. Anonymiana. 

PeUdreau, Rev. J. Abridg. of Sacr. and 
EccL Hist. 

Pemberton, Dr. Hen. On Chcmistiy, 
View of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy. 

Pennant, Tho. Esq. Brit Zoology, C 
Tours, Literary Memoirs. ^ 

Pmy, Dr. T. Bp. ofDromore, Rel. of 
Ai^ Poetry, Tr. of Mallet’s North. 
Antiq. Key to tlic N. Test. ‘ 

Perkins, Rev. IV. Works. 

Titers, Ch. M. A. Dissert on the Book 
of Job. 

Petty, Sir W. Advice to Hartlih on the 
Advancement of Learning, 'Obs. on 
Dyeing. * 

Phaer, Dr. Tho. Tr. of Vinjil’s ^neid. 

Philips, Ambrose. Poems, Lim of Abp. C 
Williams, The Distrest Mother. \ 

Philips, John. Poems. 

Phillips, Eda. Complete Collect of the 
Poets, or Theatrum Poetarum, New 
World of Words. This person was 
the nephew of Milton; and many of 
the criticisms in the first-named brok, 
bcs|>aUcing the hand of a master, ore 
justly, I think, believed to be Milton’s. 
*3 
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Jam. II. 

Geo. I. 

Geo. HI. 
Anne. 

Ch. II. 

Geo. III. 

Jam. I. 

Iiitcrreg. 
Ch.II. 
Jam. II. 

Jam. I. 

Eiiz. 

Jam. 1. 

Geo. II. 

Ch. II. 

Hen. VI. 
Eliz. 

Geo. III. 
Geo. II. 

Geo. IT. 

Geo. II. 
Geo. III. 

Geo. III. 

Eliz. 

Geo. II. 

Ch.I. 

Ch. II. 

Mary. 
Will. III. 
Anne. 
Anne. 


Ch. II. 


Pickering, John. A Vooibulaiy, or Col¬ 
lection of Words and Phrases, which 
have been supposed to be peculiar to 
tlie United States of America. 'I^o 
which is prefixed an Essay on the 
present State ( 1816 } of the Eng. Long, 
in the United States. 

Pierce, Dr. Dan of Sarum. Discourses. 

Pilkingtoti, Matth. LL.B. Remarks upon 
several Passages of Scripture. 

Pitt, Rev. Christoph. Pdems, Transl. of 
Virgil’s iEn. 

Pococke, Edward, D.D. Commentary C 
on Ilosea, &c. ^ 

Pococke, Dr. Rich. Bp. of Meath. De¬ 
scription of the East. 

Pumfret, John. M. A. Poems. 

Pope, Dr. Walter. Life of Dr. Ward, 
bishop of Salisbury. This life, how¬ 
ever, has been attributed to tlic nephew 
of Antony W,pod. « 

Pope, Alexander. Poems, Transla¬ 
tion^ Letters, &c. 

Parson, R. M.A. Letters to Archdeacon 
Travis. A work of masterly cri¬ 
ticism. 

Porter, Edm. D.lJ. Christophagia. 

Porteus, Dr. B. Bp. of London, Ser¬ 
mons. 

Potter, Francis, B.D. An Interpretation 
of the Number 666. \ 

Potter, Dr. J. Abp. of Cantcrbi^. An¬ 
tiquities of Greece, Disc, on Church 
Gov. 

Pmmall, T. Treatise on the Study of 
Antiquities. 

Preston, T. Tragedies. 

Price, Dan. D.D. Prince Henry’s An¬ 
niversary. 

Prideaux, D.J. Bp. ^Worcester. Eu- 
chologia, or the Doctrine of Practical 
Praying. 

Prideaux, Humphry, D.D. Life of Ma¬ 
homet, Connect, of the O. and N. Test. 
Tracts. 

Prior, Matthew. Poems. ^ 

Pryce, W. Cornish Grammar and Vo¬ 
cabulary. 

Prynne, Wm. Unloveliness of Love- 
Lovks, Jpdg. of the Prelates, and other 
Tracts. 

Puller, Timotly, D.D. He Moderation 
of the Church of England. A most 
valuable work. » ^ 

Purchas, Sam. B. D. Pilgrimage^ or Re¬ 
lations of the World, &c. 

Puttenham, T. Art of EngUab Foede. 

Pyle, Rev. Tho, Sermons. 
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Ch. II. 
Geo. U. 

Geo.n. 

Ch. I. 
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WUL III. 
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Geo. HI. 

CIl II. 
Geo. III. 

Ch.L 

Geo. I. 
Geo. II. 

Geo. III. 
Eliz. 

Jam. I. 

Ch.I. 

WiU.lII. 

Anne. 

Jam. 11. 
WilL III. 
Anne. 

Geo. 111. 
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Ch.1. 

Jam. H. 

J^m. I. 

Eliz. 

Geo. 11. 
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QuarUSi Francis. Poems, MeditationI, 
&c. An author not of such little merit 
as generally has been supposed. He 
is often eloquent and often extremely 
pathctick. 

Quel^, WilL B. D. Church Customes 
Vindicated. 

(^ttineey, John. Diet, of Pbysick, Univ. 
Dispensatory. 
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naiiibaw, Dr. Edward, Bp. of Carlide. 
Discourses. 

Kalerh, Sill Walter. Hist, of the C 
World, Voyages, Artsof Empire, 8tc. i 

Randolph, B. Present State of the Morea. 

Bttslel, John, M. A. Beware of M. Jewel. 

Rowley, Dr. Will. Life of Ld. Bacon. 
Transl. of some of Bacon’s Latin 
pieces. 

R^imoii, Dr. Rt Meth. of Studying 
History. 

Ray, .John, F.R.S. Diet. Trilinguc, i 
Old Eng. Words, Remains, &c. 1 

Beene, Tim. B.D. Sermons. 

Reid, Dr. 'Tho. Inquiry into the Hu¬ 
man Mind, Ess. on the Intcll. and 
Act. Powers of Man. 

Reresby, Sir John. Memoirs from the 
Restoration to the Revolution. 

Beslaui, P. Princ. Fr. Gramm. 

Reunedds, Dr. Edw. Bp. of Norwich 
Works. 


ich. ^ 


Reynolds, Sir Joshua. Acad. Discourses. 

Ricaut, or Bycavt, Sir Paul. State C 
of the Greek Church, &c. ^ 

Rich, Bamahy. Tracts. 

Richards, Welsh and Eng. Diet. 

Richardson, Dr. J. Bp. of Ardagh in Ire~ 
land. Choice Observations and Ex¬ 
planations upon the Old Testament. 

Richardson, Samuel. Noi’els; Pamela, 
Sir C. Grandison, Clarissa, Letters. 

Richardson, W. On the Language and 
Manners of the East. 

Richardson, C. Esq. lllustr. of English 

PhildloOT. 

Richelct, P. Diet Frnn^. 

Richworth, Wm. Dialogues. 

RiRey, Glaucester,DXd, Life of Bishop 
Ridley. 

Ritson, Joseph, Esq. Collect of English 
Songs, on National Song, Pieces 
of Ancient Poetry, Metrical Romances, 
Bibliotheca Poetica. 
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Geo. II. 
Geo. HI. 

Geo. If I. 

Ch.II. 

Ch.I. 

Geo. II. 
Geo. III. 


Rivers, AniJwi^, Earl. Diets and Say- 
iim of the Philosophers. Sec the 
Hist of the Eng. Lang. p. Ixxx. 
Robinson, Raphe. Transl. of Sir Tho. 
More’s Utopia. 

Robinson, Dr. Jofm. Endoxa, or Some 
Probable Inquiries into Truth. 
Robinson, R. TransL of Claude’s Esray 
on the Composition of a Sermon. 

Rogers, Dr.Jtdin. Sermons. ^ 

RoUe, Rich. Poems, Translations, &c. 

Sec the Hist of the Eng. Lang. p. Ivi. 
Roquefort, J. B. Gloss, de la Lang. 
Rom. 

Roscommon, Wentworth, Earl of. Poems. 
Russ, A. Refut of Brown’s Vulgar Er¬ 
rors, &c. 

Rousseau, S. Diet of MohammediUi 
Law, Slmnscrit, Hindoo, and other 
Woi^s used in the East Indies. 


Rowe, Nicholas. Poems, and Tragedies. 
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Russel, Dr. Alexander. Nat Hist of 
Aleppo. 

Rust, Dr. Geo. Bp. of Dromore. Dis¬ 
course on Truth. 

Rymer, Tho. Short View of Tragedy. 


SaekviUe, Tho. {the first Lord Btakkurst.) 
Gorb^uc, a Tragedy; Induct. Mir. 
for Magistrates. Sec the Hist, of the 
Eng. Long. p. cxviii. 

Sadler, J. Rights of the Kingdom, or 
Customs of our Ancestors, touchii^ 
the Duty, Power, Election, or Succes¬ 
sion, of our Kings and Parliaments. 

Sancr^, Dr. W. j^bp. of Canterbuiy. C 
Modern Policies, Occasional Ser-< 
mons. ^ 

Sanderson, Dr. Rob. Bp. of Lincoln. 
Cases of Conscience Sermons. 

Sandys, Dr. Edw. Abp. of York. Ser¬ 
mons. He was ope of those who had 
a share in the translation of what is 
usually called the Bishops’ Bible. 

Sandys, Sir Edwin. Relation of the 
State of Religion, &c. usually called 
Europae Speculum. 

Sandys, G. Travels, Transl. of the 
Psalms, of Job, &c. of Ovid’s Meta¬ 
morphoses; Christ’s Passion, a trage-, 
dy, &c. 

Sqstdys, Sir Miles. E.ssa} s. 

Savage, Richard. Poems. 

Schilier, Thesanr. Antiq. Tcutonicarum. 
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Jam. I. 
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Geo. II. 
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Dr. Jakn. ’ Chrwthm, Lifi^ Dii- 
tdanm.'^ 

\Seott, Jfaknf W i^oHns. 

"Afott, VW. EMfty Oft Drapery, or the 
|k Complex Cith^,' 

■ S'«*rr, Jir, Thi, of Canterhuy. C 
Sermons, Lectyres, Charges. \ 

SeldeHf John. ' WqAs, Notes oifDray- C 
ton’s Polyolbion, Table-Talk. ^ 

Screnitts, J. Eng. and Swedish Diet. 
Sewardt Anna. Sonnets, Letters. 

Stnsek . W. Dutch and Eng. Diet. 
Shqfifsbury, Ant. Ashlty, &rl of. Cha- 
racteri sticks. 


SiiiKsPEARE, Will. 


Plays, Poems. 5 


Shatj), iV. Ofierations of Surgery. 

ahem, Tho. D.D. Travels in Barbary 
and the Levant. 

Shaoi, ,7.^ On the Poems of Ossian. 

.Sheldon, Rich, Miracles of the Church 
of Romc^ proving them to be Anti- 
Christian; or Miracles of Antichrist. 

Shelfbrd, Rev. Rob. Five Pious and 
Learned Discourses. 

Shelton. Translation of Don Quixote. 

Shelton, Mmaice. Transl. of Wotton’s 
Short View of IJickes’s Thesaurus, 

’ with Notes on Northern Lilernturc. 

Skenstone, William. Poems, Essays. 

Sherburne, Edw. Poems; Transl. of 
Seneca, Ovid, &c. 

Sheridan, Dr. 'fho, Letters. and Fugi¬ 
tive Pieces. 

Sheridan, 7ho. M.A. Diet, of the Eng. 
Lang. Life of Swift. 

Sheridan, R, B. Estq. Plays, and Songs. 

Sherlock, Will. D.D. Treat, on Death, C 
and on the Last Judgement. \ 

Sherlock, Dr. Thu. Bh. of London. 
Sermons, Disc, on the Prophecies, Trial 
of the Witnesses of the Resur^tjoii 
of Clirist. 

Shehye, Jti^i. M.A. Treatise of the 
Figures of Grammar and Bhetorike. 

Sherwood, R. Eng. and Pr. . Diet. 
Accompanying some of later 

editions of Cutgrdve. 

Shirley, James. Plays. 

Shuckford, Dr. Samuel. Connection of 
Sacred and Prophane Hist. Creation 
and Fall of Man. 

Sidney, Sir Philip. Arcadia, Defence 
of Poesy, Astrophcl and Stella, &Cr 

'Sinclair, G. Satan’s Invidble World 
diwcoveredF 

Skelton, jedta. Poema. See the Hist, 
of the Eng. Lang. p. cv. 

Skt^m, Pka, M.A. Deiam B^vealed. 

SutTinitM, Db. S. E^ologicou Ling. 
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Ch. I. 

Geo. I. 

Geo. II. 

Geo. III. 
Jam. li. 
Will. III. 

Goo. II. 


Ed. VI. 

Ch. I. 

Ch. I. 

Geo. II. 

Eliz. 

Ch. II. 

HemVIIL 
Geo. II.' 
Ch. I. 


Smalridge,Dr. G.Bp. ^Bristol. Sermons. 

Smart, Peter. Serm. at Durham. 

Smith, Dr. John. King Solomon’s Por¬ 
traiture of Old Age, wherein is con¬ 
tained a Sacred Anatomy both of Soul 
and Body. 

Smith, Edmund. Trag. of Phmdra and 
Hippolytus. 

Smith, Sir Tho. Orations. Sec the 
Hist, of the Eng. Long. p. cxvii. 

Smith, Dr. Adam. Woilcs. 

Smotlet, Tobias. Novels, Poems. 

Somerville, Will. The Cbace, and other 
Poems. 

South, Robert, D.D. Sermons. j 

Soufhitm, Thomas. Plays. 

Speed, John. Hist, of Gr. Britain. 

Sfeluan, Sir Hen. Hi-t. of Sacrilege, 
Glossary, and other Works. 

Spence, Ferrand. IVansl. of Varillas’s 
Swret Hist, of the House oi' Medieis. 

Sprnca-, John, D.D. Disc, on Prodigies, 
and Vulgar Propliccios; Sermons. 

Spenser, Edmuno. Poems, State of 
lieland. 

Sprat, Dr. Tho. Bp. of Rexhesler. Hist, 
of theRoyal Society, Sermons, Poems. 

Stackhouse, Tho. D.D. History of the 
Bible. 

^afford, Antony. Niobc, or Age of Tears. 

Stanhope, Dr. George. Discourses, Tr. 
of Tho. a Keinpis, Medit. &c. 

Slanyhurst, Richard. Transl. of Virgil’s 
.^neid. 

Stapleton, Tho. D.D. A Furtresse of 
the Faith which Protestants call 
Papi.stry. 

Steele, Sir Rich. Plays, Letters, Tatler. ^ 

Sleevens, George. Notes on Sbakspearc. 

Stepney, George. Poems. 

Sterne, Rev. Laurence. Discourses, 
Novels. 

Stewart, Digald, Esq. Philosopb. Ess. 


StiUingJfeet, Dr. Edw. Bp. of Worcester. 
Origines Sacra!, Serin. Charges, 


wsto-. 1 
es. j 


Stoiy, Dr Josiah, Bp. of Kilmore. 
owcerning the Nature of the Priest¬ 
hood. 

Stow, John, Survey of London. 

^iype, #M«) M.A, Lives of Abps. 

• *' Cramner, Parker, &c. Life of Sir T. 
Smidi, EccL Memorials. 

Stuart, Dr.,^V). Hist, of Scotland. 

StMes, T. Anatomy of Abuses. Itself 
one of the most abusive books perhaps 
ever written. 
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Anne. 
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kidey,Dr.W. PuUcographia Salra. ^ 

hlittg, SirJohth Poems, Plays, 
m Henty, Earl of. Poems. See 
^jHist. of the Eng. Lang. p. cvi. 
Smuit JiAn, M.A. Speculum Mundi, 
or,ii^.A Glasse representing Ae Face of 
thd World. 

Swirr, Dr. Jonathan. Works. ^ 

Swinbttrne, H. Travels through Spain. 
Sylvester, Josh, Transl. of Du Bartas, 
^and other Poems. A work which 
" evidently was a favourite of Milton. 
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Tate, Nahum. Poems. 

^ * 

[’aylou, .IEH^'.\^Y. D.D. Bp. of Down 
ami Cf-DifiT. Exemplar, Dis¬ 

suasive from P iiery. Holy Living 
and Dying. On Extcnipon' Prayer, 
On ArtiheiHl Haiulsonieiiess, Diictor 
$ Duhilaiiiiuin. Sorinons. See the Hist. 

' of the Eng. Lang. p. exxiv. 

Taylor, John, {^thr water-poet.) Works. 

TAaud, or IVatyrbrchr, John, commonly 
called John the Chaplain. Poet. 
Transl. of Boethius. 

Tempest, Sir R. Entertainment of Soli- 
■ tarincss. 

Templk, Sin W. Works. ^ 

Terry, Edw. M.A. Voyage to the East 
Indies. 

Thomson, James. Poems. 

Thorndike, Dr, Herb. Of the Forbear- 
‘ ance of the Penalties which a due lie* 
formation re(|uireg, Of the Right of the 
Church in a Christian State. 

Thynne, Fr, Notes on Chaucer. 

TickeU, Thomas. Poems. 

Tiixotson, Dr. John. Abp. of Gan- \ 
tertery. Sermons. i 

Ttndill W. Tire Practyse of Prelates. 

Tobinj^. Esq. The Honey Moon. 

Took^ John Horne. Diversions of 
Purley. 

Townsend, T. Transl. of de Solis’s Con¬ 
quest of Mexico. 

Trapp, Jos. D.D. Popery truly stated, 
and briefly confuted. 

Tremsa, Johi de. Trand. of Iligdcn's 
Polychronicon. 

Turker, Josiah, D.D. Letters to Dr. 

Kippis^ 
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Thfo, JS.' Mmnoirs df Sir Edmattbtny 
GWfrey. \ , 

Tamer, Sharon, Esq. Hist of the 
Saxons, Hist, of Englmid. , 

Tusser, Tho. Five Hundred Points of 
Go(^ Husbandry. 

Ikoisdeu, Sir R. On the Beginners of 
the Monastick Life. 

Tyers, T. Rhapsody on Pope. 

Tyrwhitt, Thomas. Essay on the Lan¬ 
guage and Versification of Chaucer, 
Gloss, to Chaucer. 

Tyson, Dr. Edw. Anatomical Disc. 

Tytler, Will. Poetical Rem. of Jam. I. 
with a Dissertation prefixed. 


U and V 

Van Driel, Everhardktis. Edit. Anonymi 
Batavi Id. Ling. Bcig. Gramm. Poet, 
el Rhetor. 

Vattghan, IV. Translation of Boccalini. 

Verelius, Epit Hist. Suio-Gfoth. 

Vernon, George. Life of Dr. Heylin. 

Verslegan, Richard. Restitution of De- 
cuyra inteiligence in Antiquities con¬ 
cerning tlie most noble and renowned 
English Nation. 

Vincent, D. IV. Transl. of theVoyage 
of Nearchus. 

Ulphiltts, Quat. Evang. Goth. See the 
Hist, of the Eng. Lang, p.xxviii. 

Upton, Rev. James. Notes on Spen^r 
and Shnkspeare. 

Urry, J. Gloss, to Chaucer. 

Usher, Br, James, Archbishop of Armagh. 
Reply to the Jesuit Malone, Dis¬ 
courses, Letters 
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Wackter, Giossarium Gcrmanicum. 
Wagstajfe, Dr. W. Miscellaneous Works. 

Wake, Dr. W. Abp. .(f CantcAnoy. j 
Prepar, for Dcatli. I 

Wakfield, Rev. Gilb. Memoirs. 

Walker, Dr. A. Acco. of the Countess 
Warwick. 

Waixer, Edmund. Poems. ' ^ 

Wallis, Dr. J. Gramm, of die Eng. 
Lang. Necessity of Regeneration, Due 
Correction of Hobbes. 
fValpdle,' Hot. Mysterious Mother, 
on Roy. and Nob. Autliors. 
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Walsh, William. Poems, Letters. 
Walton, Isaac. Lives ofHooker] Wotton, 
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OmbiMi Herbert, and Saadenmi; 
dbtnplete Love and Truth 

Vtmdetjordef w C> Instructions, 

Life. 

Humph, CataL of Saxon Mo- C 

^ nuscripts in H&ikes*s Thesaurus, &c. 

Wakdvrtom, Br. Will. Bp. of Glod> 
CESTXR. Disc, on Prodigies, Alliance 
of .Cb. and State, Div. L^iation of 
Moses, Sermons, Lett 

Ward, B, Two Treatises of Wit, &c. 

Ward, R. M.A. Life of Dr. Hen^ More 

Ward, Dr. John. Lives of the Gresham 
Professors. | 

Wabtok, Thomas. History of EMisli; 
Poetry Poems, Enquiry as to Row-| 
Wa^Foems, Hist of the Parish of; 
luddinrton, Co. of Oxford, Edit, ofj 
Milton^ Smaller Poems. 

Wdrion, Dr. Josq>h. Essay on Pope. 

Wttterhous, or Waterhouse, Edw. Apol. 
for Learning and Learned Men, Com¬ 
mentary on Fortescue. 

Watviand, Dr. Dan. Charges, Ser¬ 
mons. 

Watson, Will. A Decacordon of Ten 
Quodlibetical Questions concerning 
Ri^gion and State. 

Watson, Dr. B. Bishop of IJamlaff. 
Charges, ApoL for the Bible. 

Watta, Isaac, D.D. Eng. Grammar, 
Ess. on the Improvement of the Mind, 
Lojpck, Poems. 

Weever, John. Funeral Monuments. 

^ WMon, Sir A. Court and Character of 
K. James. 

Wdvood, Dr. J<mes. Memoirs of the 
moat material Transactions in Eng. 
for the last loo Years preceding the 
Revolution. 

West, Gilbert. Observ. on the Resur¬ 
rection of Jesus Christ 

WMeitd, Dr. Tho. Bishop of Bristol. 
Jutland’s' Face in Isram’s Glass, in 
Eimt Sermons, 

Wkmn, Bet. P. Nota on Ben Jonson. 

Wkatw^ Will. The Bridebush, 
Wed&ig S^dB^' llifid «ther Dis- 
oodraes. 

Wharton, Hen. Bisomraei^ Detection 
of Birrors in Burnet’s Hist of the Re- 
Def. of Fliuaiitiest Tr. of 
(^th^ .Inqnisit at Goo. 

WhtaBsm Omies. 'iA.K. lUnstration of 
ffiunon Prayer. 

Gsom. Account of the 
Places of Assembly of 
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Geo. II. 

Ch. I. 
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WiU. III. 

Geo. II. 
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Geo. III. 

Jam. I. 
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WiU. III. 
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White, J^ftma. 

Verb. 

White, John, D.D. Sermons. 

White, Joseph, D.D. Sermons. 

White, T. Holt, Esq. Notes on Sbaks- 
pcare, Review of Johnson’s Critlei«n 
on the Style of Milton’s Prose. 

Whitehead, WiU. Poems, Plays. ^ 

Whiter, W. M.A. EQrmologicon Mag- 
num. 

Whii^fl, Dr. .John, Abp. qf Canterbury. 
Answ. to the Admon. to Pari. Defence 
of the same. 

Whitlock, JUch. M.D. ZflOTOMIA, or 
Observations on the Present Manners 
of the English, ( 1654 .) Briefly Ana- 
tomizuig the Living by the Dead. An 
acute and vigorous publication. 

WicLiFFE, John. Transl. of the New 
Test Tracts. See the Hist, of the 
Lang. p. xxxii. p. Ixii. 

Wilkins, Dr. J. Bp. qf Chestet'. Oi 
Nat. Religion, Disc, on Prayer an 
Preaching, On a Philosoph. Language, 
See. 

WiUet, AndreV!. A Treatise of Salo¬ 
mon’s Marriage, &c. 

WiUiams, SirR. The Actions of the Lowe 
Countries. 

Wilson, Arthur. Hist, of the Reign of 
James I. 

IVilson, Dr. T. Art of Rhetorick. See 
the Hist, of the Eng. Lang. p. cxvi. 

Wilsim, Dr. Tho. Bp. cf Sodor and f 
Man. Edition of tlie Bible, Disc, on 
the Sacrament, Sermons. L 

Biseman, R. Surgery, id several Chi- 
rurgical Treatises. 

Withals, J. Little Dictionary. 

Wodroephe, John. Fr. and Eng. Gram¬ 
mar. 

Wollaston, Rev. IViU, Religion of Na¬ 
ture delineated. 

Wood, Mich. Transl. of Gardiner’s (bi¬ 
shop of Winchester), de Vera Obe- 
dientia. 

Wood, Anthony. Athene Oxon. Hist, f 
uid Antiq. of the Univ. trf Ox. Life -I 
of Himself. L 

Woodward, Dr. John. Essay towards a 
Natmal Hist, of the Earth, On Fossils, 

&C, 

WooUon, J. Bp.^ Exeter. The Chris¬ 
tian Manual. 

Worcester, Edward, Marquis A Cen¬ 
tury of the Names and Swntlings of 
sncii Inventions, “ as 1 can at present 
call to mind to have tried and per¬ 
fected, which (my former notes being 
have, ok the instance of apower- 
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1655, to Mt down, See." 
r. mnhington, Dr. J. Mttcelliinies, with 
^ Epigtles to Hartlib. 

Sir Hmy. Remains, Essays, C 
" Letters; Poems. C 

IVoHfm, W. Conspectus Linjf. Sqtfc. 

Thesauri 6. Hicxes, Reflections on 
* Ancient anAModem Learning. 

Wr^^n, Dr. MStth. Bp. of Ely. Monar¬ 
chy Asserted. 

' Wyat, Sir Tho. Poems. See the Hist, 
of the Eng. Lang. p. evL 
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Wyckerlyt WiB. Plays. ^ 
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Jam. I. 
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Ch.I. 
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WiU. III. 

YoungtB. TransL of Boccacio’s ^ov.^ 
of Fiametto. ' 

Anne. 

Youngy Eim, D.D. Night Thoughts, f 

Interregn. 

Satires, Tragedies, Em^s, Ac. 1 

Yoimg, Dr. Arthur. On idolatrous Cor¬ 

HemVIII. 

ruptions in Religion. 
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Wm-ks not bearing the Names qf the Authors. 


’ ART of Ringing. 1573. 

* 

■ Cabala, or Letters of State, altd Suppf. i6s4> 

" Canting Di^ionory. 1725. ^ 

I Comment, on Two Tales of Chaucer, by R. B. [said to 
% be Rich. Braithwait.] 1665. 

" Confut. of N. Shaxton. See R. Craa^. 

' Conjectural Observations on the Origin and Progr. 
of Alphabetic Writing. 1772. 

Corah’s Doom, an Answer to Echard on the Causes 
of the Contempt of the Clergy, 8cc. 167a. 

Decay of Christian Piety. 1667. 

Diccionario Acad, de la Len^a Castelluna. 

‘ 6ict. de la I.angue Toulousaine. 1638. 

Diet, du Voyageur Fr. ct Allem. 1744. 

Exposition upon the Book of Canticles. 1585. 

Fqi-Dictionary, or Terms of the Art Cosmctick. At 
the end of Muiidus Miiliebris, &c. 1690. 
ijFrench Garden for English Ladies to walk in. 
IPriendly Advice to the Correctour of the English 
Press at Oxford concerning Orthographie. i68a. 


Lives of Lelitpd, Heame, Ac. 1772. 

Lively Oracies,«&c. 1678. 

Mirour for Mwistrates. tdio. 

Moral State ofEngland. 1670. 

Musical Dream, a Collection of Songs, of which some 
are very elegant They are set to muiick by 
R. Jones. 1610. 

Orkneyinga Sima, sivc Historia Orcadensium. 1780. 
Ornaments of Churches considered. 1761. 

Ortus Vocabulorum. 1526. 

Partheneia Sacra, or Mysterious and Delicious Gnr- 
* den of the Sacred Parthenes. 1633. 

Phenix, or Collect. Scarce Tracts. 1707. 
Philosophical Letters upon Physiognomies. 1751. 
Pieces of Ancient Engl. Pocsie. 1764. 

PIcasaunt playne and pythye Pathewaye leadynge 
to a vertues and honest Lyfe. No date. 
Portuguese and Eng. Diet. 1701. 

Princ^ Pelican, or Royal Resolves extracted from 
K. Ch. 1 . Mentations. 1649. 

Promptorium Parvolorum sive Clericojtim. 1499. 


Gloss, de Romaunt de la Rose. 1735. 

Government of the Tongue. 1693. 

irical Descript of Mac'asar in the East Indies, 
01. 

ies, Book of. 1547, et seq. 

% Ins^ctions concerning Oratory, Oxf. 1682. 

Legenda Lignea, a Character of some hopeful Saints 
revol^ to the Church of Rome. 1653. This book 
contains much curious personal history. 

J eof Dr. Prideaux, with his Tracts. 1748)^ 

_ e of Mr. Thos. Firmin. 1698. •* 

Lift of Bp. White Keonet 1730. ■* 



Rymbegla, sive Annales Vet. Icclmidorum. 1780. 

Seasonable Sermon. 1644. See bishop HaB. 

Situation of Paradise fbuod outs Hits book 

has some curious allusion#' to the manners of that 
period. 

Spiritual Conflict. In five treatises, written for the 
use of Roman Catholicks. 1(551, 16(2. A work of 
no ordinary pen. The dedication has two curious 
portraits, of a gentleman and lady, prefixed to it« 
called' the " patrons” of the work. 

Standard of jBqiudity. 1O47. 

Student, c^Oxford and Cambridg;e h^^scelja 
1751./Most oS the compositions 
mmes are believed to be by the wit 


•MM 


^ ol^Ba thotas. t6%t, 

^ BfOajfmcf <if Beligious HooBes. 1717. 

'^/TaiCVO dc Uu Tlrei> Longqttb 1671. 

; 'flm Bobbin’s Ziwcashire Piakwt, 

. TranslatioD of BoMhius. 1^4. * 

TVansiation of BuUki]^* fiwo90ua< « 
Translatioji of E^pheaV ^ot)d'pf Woudi^ 

«* by B. C. itfoy. 

Truuilaiiob of CorodMo’s Acadcmioal Discoitraos, by 

J. a 

Tr«iuil«tfaM» 0 fM’ A. lie Dominia^a (Al^ of Spaleto'a) 
Diioo«>iaea< t6t8» 


* ’!^^«aaliio^ Aaointa, Oxf. iho d if. 

of l^ato^t Apology for Somf * 1675. 
TnteiietioB of M. COostord cle Mfutti’s Hiw. of Du 4 > 


Tme 1^ Perfect Relation of tlic Proceedini^ aceinst 
Oomet, and lih Conft‘dcratcs. irtoiS. 

Vocabolario deOa Crubca, 1734. 

t 

WesttBorelaiiil Dialect and Glohs. 1802, 

Yorkshire Ale, Pkusc of, and Gtute. 1697. 


ADDENDA. 


’A ' 

_ j 

' la CaIOMSIm*)* l''or xa^o$ and /t'tKaig, read k«Xo, 
a;adM\<if. 

in Jb DnlltBAM. *f“ t’. a. Third m-hio. The word was 
certainly used, in the time of !^ak*-peare, fur dc- 
base or Icwcn. 

, According to hh nmnhoodc, thi soniir of Kin David, 
Int yat, both in lua bntb and life <ind dnitb, iar dtMeamd 
beneath a>i kingly xtatc. 

It. AMor, Dm- S*aU.i>f Mr Kmgdome of C 7 intl, 1601, p. ;. 


lu To Ri.MoNsrnaiT. i*' si, a Thiiteili atU\t had 
been in use a century before the 1 line ol the > ^aiinpl'* 
cited. 

Her MneslyN part> ami piieih did— so preisingly rmim- 
it rate to Inin the •iin ol this arooui. 

6 irRrntfiy, Mem, ji. a ’o» 
In To THno6T.*f" v.a. Alin lAr;7i/e,add Tcelandiek 


niE END. 






